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ACT    I 

SCENE  I.— Lady  SneerweWs  House. 

Ditcovered  Lady  SNEERWELL,  at  the  dressing-table, 
SNAKE  drinking  chocolate. 

Lady  S.  The  paragraphs,  you  say,  Mr.  Snake, 
were  all  inserted  1 

Snake.  They  were,  madam;  and  as  I  copied  them 
myself  in  a  feigned  hand,  there  can  be  no  suspicion 
whence  they  came. 

Lady  S.  Did  you  circulate  the  report  of  Lady 
Brittle's  intrigue  with  Captain  BoastalH 

Snake.  That's  in  as  fine  a  train  as  your  ladyship 
could  wish.  In  the  common  course  of  things,  I 
think  it  must  reach  Mrs.  Clackitt's  ears  within 
fo"r-and- twenty  hours ;  and  then,  you  know,  the 
business  is  as  good  as  done. 

Lady  S.  Wby,  truly,  Mrs.  Clackitt  has  a  very 
pretty  talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  industry. 

Snake.  True,  madam,  and  has  been  tolerably  suc 
cessful  in  her  day.  To  my  knowledge  she  has  been 
the  cause  of  six  matches  being  broken  off,  and 
three  sons  being  disinherited ;  of  four  forced  elope 
ments,  as  many  close  confinements,  nine  separate 
maintenances,  and  two  divorces.  Nay,  I  have  more 
than  once  traoed  her  causing  a  tete-a-tete  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  when  flie  parties, 
pefliaps,  had  never  seen  each  other's  faces  before  in 
the  course  of  their  lives. 

Lady  S.  She  certainly  has  talents,  but  her  man 
ner  is  gross. 

Snake.  'Tis  very  true.  —  She  generally  designs 

W^ll,    has  a  frpo  tr\r>'*\\t*  nm*    «    h^M   invpntirvn  •    hut 


her  colouring  is  too  dark,  and  her  onthn«s  often 
extravagant.  She  wants  that  delicacy  of  tint  and 
mellowness  of  sneer,  which  distinguish  your  lady 
ship's  scandal. 

Lady  S.  Ah  !  you  are  partial,  Snake. 
Snake.  Not  in  the  least  —  everybody  allows  that 
Lady  Sneerwell  can  do  more  with  a  word  or  a  loof 
than  many  can  do  with  the  most  laboured  detail, 
even  when  they  happen  to  have  a  little  truth  on 
their  side  to  support  it. 

Lady  S.  Yes,  my  dear  Snake  ;  and  I  am  no  hy 
pocrite  to  deny  the  satisfaction  I  reap  from  the 
success  ot  my  efforts.  Wounded  myself  in  the 
early  part  of  my  life  by  the  envenomed  tongue  ot 
slander,  I  confess  I  have  since  known  no  pleasure 
equal  to  the  reducing  others  to  the  level  of  my  own 
reputation. 

Snake.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural.    But,  Lady 
Sneerwell,  there  is  one  affair  in  which  you  have 
lately  employed  me,  wherein,  I  confess,  I  am  at 
loss  to  guess  your  motives. 

Lady  S.  I  conceive  you  mean  with  respect  to 
my  neighbour,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  his  family. 

Snake.  I  do.  Here  are  two  young  men,  to  whom 
Sir  Peter  has  acted  as  a  kind  of  guardian  since  their 
father's  death ;  the  eldest  possessing  the  most 
amiable  character,  and  universally  well  spoken  ot 
— the  youngest,  the  most  dissipated  and  extrava- 
j  gant  young  fellow  in  the  kingdom,  without  friends 
or  character  :  the  former  an  avowed  admirer  of  your 
ladyship's,  and  apparently  your  favourite  :  the  lat 
ter  attached  to  Maria,  Sir  Peter's  ward,  and  con 
fessedly  beloved  by  her.  Now,  on  the  face  of  these 
circumstances,  it  is  utterly  unaccountable  to  me, 
why  you,  the  widow  of  a  city  knight,  with  a  good 
jointure,  should  not  close  with  the  passion  of  a 
man  of  such  character  and  expectations  as  Mr.  Sur 
face  ;  and  more  so  why  you  should  be  so  uncom 
monly  earnest  to  destroy  the  mutual  attachment 
subsisting  between  his  brother  Charles  and  Maria. 
Lady  S.  Then  at  once  to  unravel  this  mystery, 
I  must  inform  you,  that  love  has  no  share  whatever 
in  the  intercourse  between  Mr.  Surface  and  me. 
Snake.  No  ! 

Lady  S.  His  real  attachment  is  to  Maria,  or  her 
fortune  ;  but  finding  in  his  brother  a  favoured  rival, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  mask  his  pretensions,  and 
profit  by  my  assistance. 

Snake.  Yet  still  I  am  more  puzzled  why  you 
should  interest  yourself  in  his  success. 

Lady  S.  Heavens!  how  dull  you  aie  !  Cannot 
you  surmise  the  weakness  which  I  hitherto,  through 
shame,  have  concealed  even  from  you?  Must  J 
confess,  that  Charles,  that  libertine,  that  ex*.ruva- 
f  that  hankruot  in  fortune  and  reputation,  thai 
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[ACT  I. 


he  it  is  for  whom  I'm  thus  anxious  and  malicious 
and  to  gain  whom  I  would  sacrifice  every  thing  1 

Snake.  Now,  indeed,  your  conduct  appears  con 
sistent  :  but  how  came  you  and  Mr.  Surface  so  con 
fidential? 

Lady  S.  For  our  mutual  interest.  I  have  found 
him  out  a  long  time  since.  I  know  him  to  be  art 
ful,  selfish,  and  malicious — in  short,  a  sentimental 
knave;  while,  with  Sir  Peter,  and  indeed  with  all 
his  acquaintance,  he  passes-  for  a  youthful  miracle 
of  prudence,  good  sense,  and  benevolence. 

Snake.  Yes  :  yet  Sir  Peter  vows  he  has  not  his 
equal  in  England — and  above  all,  he  praises  him 
as  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Lady  S.  True — and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
sentiment  and  hypocrisy,  he  has  brought  him  en 
tirely  into  his  interest  with  regard  to  Maria  ;  while 
poor  Clr.irle?.  has  no  friend  in  the  house,  though,  I 
fear,  he  has  a  powerful  one  in  Maria's  heart,  against 
whom  we  must  direct  our  schemes. 


Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Surface. 

Lady  S.  Show  him  up.   [Exit  Servant.] 


He  ge 


nerally  calls  about  this  time.     I  don't  wonder  at 
people  giving  him  to  me  for  a  lover. 

Enter  JOSEPH  SURFACE. 

Joseph  S.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  do  you 
do  to-day  ?  Mr.  Snake,  your  most  obedient. 

Lady  S.  Snake  has  just  bp.on  rallying  me  on  our 
mutual  attachment ;  but  I  have  informed  him  of  our 
real  views.  You  know  how  useful  he  has  been  to 
us,  and,  believe  me,  the  confidence  is  not  ill  placed. 

Joseph  S.  Madam,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sus 
pect  a  man  of  Mr.  Snake's  sensibility  and  discern 
ment. 

Lady  S.  Well,  well,  no  compliments  now  ;  but 
tell  me  when  you  saw  your  mistress,  Maria — or, 
what  is  more  material  to  me,  your  brother. 

Joseph  S.  I  have  not  seen  either  since  I  left  you  ; 
but  I  can  inform  you  that  they  never  meet.  Some 
of  your  stories  have  taken  a  good  effect  on  Maria. 

Lady  S.  Ah  !  my  dear  Snake  !  the  merit  of  this 
belongs  to  you  :  but  do  your  brother's  'distresses 
increase  1 

Joseph  S.  Every  hour.  I  am  told  he  has  had 
another  execution  in  the  house  yesterday,  [n  short, 
his  dissipation  and  extravagance  exceed  anything 
1  have  ever  heard  of. 

Lady  S.  Poor  Charles ! 

Joseph  S.  True,  madam ;  notwithstanding  his 
vices,  one  ^cannot  help  feeling  for  him.  Poor 
Charles  !  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
be  of  ;my  essential  service  to  him ;  for  the  man 
who  does  not  feel  for  the  distresses  of  a  friend, 
even  though  merited  by  his  own  misconduct,  de 
serves 

Lad y  S.  O  lud  !  you  are  going  to  be  moral,  and 
forget  that  you  are  among  friends. 

Joseph  S.  Egad,  that's  true  !— I'll  keep  that  sen 
timent  till  I  see  Sir  Peter  ;— however,  it  is  certainly 
a  charity  to  rescue  Maria  from  such  a  libertine, 
who,  if  he  is  to  be  reclaimed,  can  be  so  only  by  one 
of  your  ladyship's  superior  accomplishments  and 
understanding. 

Snake.    I  believe,  Lady  Sneerwell,  here's  com 
pany  coming  ;  I'll   go  and  copy  the  letter  I  men 
tioned  to  you.— Mr.  Surface,  your  most  obedient. 
Joseph  S.  Sir,  your  very  devoted.  [Exit  SNAKE.] 
idy  Sneerwell,  I  am  very  sorrv  vou  have  nut  «nv 


JUdy 

further  confidence  in  that  fe 


very  sorry  you  have  put  any 


Lady  S.   Why  so? 

Joseph  S.  1  have  lately  detected  him  in  frequent 
conference  with  old  Rowley,  who  was  formerly  my 
father's  steward,  and  has  never,  you  know,  been  a 
friend  of  mine. 

Lady  S.  And  do  you  think  he  would  betray  us  ? 

Joseph  S.  Nothing  more  likely  : — take  my  word 
for't,  Lady  Sneerwell,  that  fellow  hasn't  virtue 

enough  to  be  faithful  even  to  his  own  villany 

Ah!  Maria! 

Enter  MARIA. 

Lady  S.  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  •  < 
What's  the  matter? 

Maria.  Oh  !  there  is  that  disagreeable  lover  of 
mine,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  called  at  my 
guardian's,  with  his  odious  uncle,  Crabtree ;  so  I 
slipt  out,  and  ran  hither  to  avoid  them. 
Lady  S.  Is  that  all  ? 

Joseph  S.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the 
party,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  so 
much  alarmed. 

Lady  S.  Nay«>  now  you  are  severe ;  for  I  dare 
swear  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you 
were  here. — But,  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin 
done,  that  you  should  avoid  him  so? 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — but  'tis  for 
what  he  has  said  :  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual 
libel  on  all  his  acquaintance. 

Joseph  S.  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no 
advantage  in  not  knowing  him — for  he'll  abuse  a 
stranger  just  as  soon  as  his  best  friend;  and  his 
uncle  Crabtree's  as  bad. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance. — 
Sir  Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria.  For  my  part,  I  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its 
respect  with  ine,  when  I  see  it  in  company  with 
malice.  — What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Surface  ? 

Joseph  S.  Certainly,  madam  ;  to  smile  at  the  jest 
which  plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast,  is  to  be 
come  a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Lady  S.  Pshaw  ! — there's  no  possibility  of  being 
witty  without  a  little  ill  nature  :  the  malice  of  a 
good  thing  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick. — What's 
your  opinion,  Mr.  Surface  ? 

Joseph  S.  To  be  sure,  madam  ;  that  conversation, 
where  the  spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever 
appear  tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria.  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  mar 
be  allowable  ;  but  in  a  man,  I  am  sure,  it  is  alwavs 
contemptible.  We  have  pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and 
a  thousand  little  motives  to  depreciate  each  other  . 
but  the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  cowardice  of 
a  woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and  if 
your  ladyship's  at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  S.  Beg  her  to  walk  in. — [Exit  Servant.] 
Now,  Maria,  however,  here  is  a  character  to  your 
taste  ;  for  though  Mrs.  Candour  is  a  little  talkative, 
everybody  allows  her  to  be  the  best  natured  and 
best  sort  of  woman. 

Maria.  Yes, — with  a  very  gross  affectation  of 
2food  nature  and  benevolence,  she  does  more  mis 
chief  than  the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Joseph  S.  1 'faith  that's  true,  Lady  Sneerwell  : 
whenever  I  hear  the  current  running  against  the 
characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  tbem  in 
such  danger  as  when  Candour  undertakes  their 
defence, 

Lady  S.  Hush !— -here  she  is  !  — 


SCENE  I. 


ACTING  DRAMA. 


Enter  Mrs.  CANDOUR. 

Mrs.  Can.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have 

you  been  this  century  ? Mr.  Surface,  what  news 

do  you  hear  1  —  though  indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for 
I  think  one  hears  nothing  else  but  scandal. 

Joseph  S.  Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  Maria!  child,— what!  is  the  whole 
affair  off  between  you  and  Charles  1- his  extra 
vagance,  I  presume — the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

M<m'a.  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  has  so 
little  to  do. 

Mrs.  C.  True,  true,  child  :  but  there's  no  stop 
ping  people's  tongues.  I  own  1.  was  hurt  to  hear 
it,  as  I  indeed  was  to  learn,  from  the  same  quarter, 
that  your  guardian,  Sir  Peter,  and  Lady  Teazle, 
have  not  agreed  lately  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

Maria.  Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people  to 
busy  themselves  so. 

Mrs.  C.  Very  true,  child: — but  what's  to  be 
done? — People  will  talk— there's  no  preventing  it. 
Why,  it  was  but  yesterday  I  was  told  that  Miss 
Gadabout  had  eloped  with  Sir  Filigree  Flirt. — But, 
Lord  !  there's  no  minding  what  one  hears  ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  I  had  this  from  very  good  authority. 

Maria.  Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mrs.  C.  So  they  are,  child — shameful,  shameful! 
But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  escapes. 

Lord,  now,  who  would  have   suspected  your 

friend,  Miss  Prim,  of  an  indiscretion  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  ill-nature  of  people,  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt 
her  last  week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the 
York  mail  with  her  dancing-master. 

Maria.  I'll  answer  for't,  there  are  no  grounds 
for  that  report. 

Mrs.  C.  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  I  dare 
swear ;  no  more,  probably,  than  for  the  story  cir 
culated  last  month,  of  Mrs.  Festino's  affair  with 
Colonel  Cassino  ; — though,  to  be  sure,  that  matter 
was  never  rightly  cleared  up. 

Joseph  S.  The  license  of  invention  some  people 
take  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria.  'Tis  so, — but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who 
report  such  things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mrs.  C.  To  be  sure  they  are  ;  tale-bearers  are  as 
bad  as  the  tale-makers — 'tis  an  old  observation,  and 
a  very  true  one  :  but  vrhat's  to  be  done,  as  I  said 
before  1  how  will  you  prevent  people  from  talking? 
To-day,  Mrs.  Clackitt  assured  me,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Honeymoon  were  *t  last  become  mere  man  and 
wife,  like  the  rest  of  their  acquaintance.  She 
likewise  hinted  that  a  certain  widow,  in  the  next 
street,  had  got  lid  of  her  dropsy,  and  recovered 
her  shape  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  And  at 
the  same  time,  Miss  Tattle,  who  was  by,  affirmed, 
that  .Lord  Buffalo  had  discovered  his  lady  at  a 
house  of  no  extraordinary  fame ;  and  that  Sir 
Harry  Bouquet  and  Tom  Saunter  were  to  measure 
swords  on  a  similar  provocation. — But,  Lord,  do 
you  think  I  would  report  these  things  ? — No,  no  ! 
tale-bearers,  as  I  said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the 
tale-makers. 

Joseph  S.  Ah  !  Mrs.  Candour,  if  everybody  had 
your  forbearance  and  good  nature  ! 

Mrs.  C.  I  confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  people  attacked  behind  their  backs  ;  and  when 
ugly  circumstances  come  out  against  our  acquaint 
ance,  1  own  I  always  love  to  think  the  best.  By- 
the-by,  I  hope  'tis  not  true  that  your  brother  is 
absolutely  ruined  ? 

Joseph  S.  I  am  afraid  his  circumstances  are  very 
bad  indeed,  ma'am. 

Af-i.  C.  Ah  !  1  heard  so — but  you  must  tel   him 


to  keep  up  his  spirits;  everybody  almost  is  in  I).H 
same  way — Lord  Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  atid 
Mr.  Nickit — all  up,  1  hear,  within  this  week;  so 
if  Charles  is  undone,  he'll  find  half  his  acquaintance 
ruined  too,  and  that,  you  know,  is  a  consolation. 
Joseph  S.  Doubtless,  ma'am — a  very  great  one. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Lady  S.  So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lover  pursues 
you  ;  positively  you  sha'n't  escape. 

Enter  CRABTREE  and  Sir  BENJAMIN  BACKBITE. 

Crab.  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mrs. 
Candour,  I  don't  believe  you  are  acquainted  with 
my  nephew,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite?  Egad! 
ma'am,  he  has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty  poet, 
too;  isn't  be,  Lady  Sneerwell? 

Sir  B.  O  fie,  uncle  ! 

Crab.  Nay,  egad,  it's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a 
rebus  or  a  charade  against  the  best  rhymer  in  the 
kingdom. — Has  your  ladyship  heard  the  epigram 
he  wrote  last  week  on  Lady  Frizzle's  feather  catch 
ing  fire  ? — Do,  Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade 
you  made  last  night  extempore  at  Mrs.  Drowzie's 
conversazione.  Come  now; — your  first  is  the 
name  of  a  fish,  your  second  a  great  naval  com 
mander,  and — 

Sir  B.  Uncle,  now — pr'ythee — 

Crab.  I'faith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to 
hear  bow  ready  he  is  at  these  things. 

Lady  S.  I  wonder,  Sir  Benjamin,  you  never 
publish  anything. 

$ir  B.  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very  vulgar  to 
print;  and  as  my  little  productions  are  mostly 
satires  and  lampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find 
they  circulate  more  by  giving  copies  in  confidence 
to  the  friends  of  the  parties.  However,  I  have 
some  love  elegies,  which,  when  favoured  with  this 
lady's  smiles,  I  mean  to  give  the  public. 

Crab.  'Fore  Heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalize 
you! — you  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  like 
Petrarch's  Laura,  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 

Sir  B.  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like  them, 
when  you  shall  see  them  on  a  beautiful  quarto 
page,  where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall  murmur 
through  a  meadow  of  margin. — 'Fore  Gad  they 
will  be  the  most  elegant  things  of  their  kind  ! 

Crab.  But,  ladies,  that's  true — have  you  heard 
the  news ! 

Mrs.  C.  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of — 

Crab.  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it — Miss  Nicely  is 
going  to  be  married  to  her  own  footman. 

Mrs.  C.  Impossible  ! 

Crab.  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  'Tis  very  true,  ma'am  ;  everything  is 
fixed,  and  the  wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

Crab.  Yes — and  they  do  say  there  were  very 
pressing  reasons  for  it. 

Lady  S.  Why,  I  have  heard  something  of  this 
before. 

Mrs.  C.  It  can't  be — and  I  wonder  any  one  should 
believe  such  a  story,  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss 
Nicely. 

Sir  B.  O  lud  !  ma'am,  that's  the  very  reason 
'twas  believed  at  once.  She  has  always  been  so 
cautious  and  so  reserved,  that  everybody  was  sure 
there  was  some  reason  for  it  at  bottom.  * 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  is  as 
fatal  to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp 
as  a  fever  is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest 
constitutions.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  puny,  sickly 
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reputation,  that  is  always  ailing,  yet  will  outlive 
the  robuster  characters  of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B.  True,  madam, — there  are  valetudinarians 
in  reputation  as  well  as  constitution  ;  who,  being 
conscious  of  their  weak  part,  avoid  the  least  breath 
of  air,  and  supply  their  want  of  stamina  by  care 
and  circumspection. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake 
You  know,  Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circum 
stances  often  give  rise  to  the  most  injurious  tales. 
Crab.  That  they  do,  T'll  be  sworn,  ma'am. — Die 
you  ever  hear  how  Miss  Piper  came  to  lose  her 
lover  and  her  character  last  summer  at  Tunbridge  ' 
—Sir  Benjamin,  you  remember  if? 

Sir  B.    Oh,  to  be  sure  ! — the  most  whimsica 
circumstance. 

Lady  S.  How  was  it,  pray  ? 
Crab.  Why,  one  evening,  at  Mrs.  Ponto's  as 
sembly,  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the 
breeding  Nova  Scotia  sheep  in  this  country.  Says 
a  young  lady  in  company,  I  have  known  instances 
of  it — for  Miss  Letitia  Piper,  a  first  cousin  oJ 
mine,  had  a  Nova  Scotia  sheep  that  produced  her 
twins. — What!  cries  the  lady  dowager  Dundizzy 
(who  you  know  is  as  deaf  as  a  post),  has  Miss 
Piper  had  twins?  —  This  mistake,  as  you  may 
imagine,  threw  the  whole  company  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  However,  'twas  the  next  day  every 
where  reported,  and  in  a  few  days  believed  by  the 
whole  town,  tbat  Miss  Letitia  Piper  had  actually 
been  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy  and  a  girl ;  and 
in  less  than  a  week  there  were  some  people  who 
could  name  the  father,  and  the  farm-houee  where 
the  babies  were  put  to  nurse. 
Lady  S.  Strange,  indeed  ! 
Crab.  Matter  of  fact,  I  assure  you. — O  lud  !  Mr. 
Surface,  pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver, 
is  coming  home  ? 

Joseph  S.  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 
Crab.  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long 
time.     You  can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe? 
— Sad  comfort  whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how 
your  brother  has  gone  on  ! 

Joseph  S.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  pre 
judiced  Sir  Oliver  against  him.  He  may  reform. 

Sir  B.  To  be  sure  he  may  :  for  my  part,  I  never 
believed  him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principle  as 
people  say ;  and,  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends, 
I  am  told  nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 
Crab.  That's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  Old 
Jewry  was  a  ward,  I  believe  Charles  would  be  an 
alderman  :  no  man  more  popular  there,  'fore  Gad  ! 
1  hear  he  pays  as  many  annuities  as  the  Irish  ton 
tine  ;  and  that,  whenever  he  is  sick,  they  have 
prayers  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  in  all  the 
synagogues. 

Sir  B.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour. 
They  tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends  he 
will  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own 
securities  ;  have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in 
the  antechamber,  and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's 
chair. 

Joseph  S.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you, 
gentlemen,  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  a  brother. 

Maria.  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning :  I'm  not 
verj  well.  [Exit  MARIA. 

Mrs.  C.  O  dear!  she  changes  colour  very  much. 
Lady  S.  Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her  :  she  may 
want  yftur  assistance.. 


Mrs.  C.  Tb.it  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am. — 
Poor  dear  girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may 
be  !  [Exit  Mrs.  CANDOUB. 

Lady  S.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding 
their  difference. 

Sir  B.  The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious. 

Crab.  But  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the 
pursuit  for  that :  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  good 
humour.  Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  verses. 
Come,  I'll  assist  you. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you  ; 
but  depend  on't  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crab.  O  lud,  aye !  undone  as  ever  man  was. — 
Can't  raise  a  guinea ! 

Sir  B.  And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was 
moveable. — 

Crab.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house. — 
Not  a  thing  left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were 
overlooked,  and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  be 
lieve  are  framed  in  the  wainscots — 

Sir  B.  And  I'm  very  sorry,  also,  to  hear  some 
bad  stories  against  him. 

Crab.  Oh  !  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's 
certain. 

Sir  B.  But,  however,  as  he  is  your  brother — 

Crab.  We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 

[E.re«n£  CRABTREE  and  Sir  BENJAMIN. 

Lady  S.  Ha !  ha !  'tis  yery  hard  for  them  to 
leave  a  subject  they  have  not  quite  run  down. 

Joseph  S.  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  no  more 
acceptable  to  your  ladyship  than  Maria. 

Lady  S.  I  doubt  her  affections  are  further  en 
gaged  than  we  imagine.  But  the  family  are  to  be 
here  this  evening,  so  you  may  as  well  dine  where 
you  are,  and  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ob 
serving  further  ;  in  the  meantime,  I'll  go  and  plot 
mischief,  and  you  shall  study  sentiment. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL— Sir  Peter's  House. 
Enter  Sir  PETER. 

Sir  P.  When  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young 
wife,  what  is  he  to  expect?  'Tis  now  six  months 
since  Lady  Teazle  made  me  the  happiest  of  men — 
and  I  have  been  the  most  miserable  dog  ever  since. 
We  tift  a  little  going  to  church,  and  came  to  a 
quarrel  before  the  bells  had  done  ringing.  I  was 
more  than  once  nearly  choked  with  gall  during  the 
honeymoon,  and  had  lost  all  comfort  in  life  before 
my  friends  had  done  wishing  me  joy.  Yet  I  chose 
with  caution — a  girl  bred  wholly  in  the  country, 
who  never  knew  luxury  beyond  one  silk  gown,  nor 
dissipation  above  the  annual  gala  of  a  race  ball. 
Yet  she  now  plays  her  part  in  all  the  extravagant 
fopperies  of  fashion  and  the  town,  with  as  ready 
a  grace  as  if  she  had  never  seen  a  bush  or  a  grass- 
plot  out  of  Grosvenor-square  !  I  am  sneered  at  by 
ill  my  acquaintance,  and  paragraphed  in  the  news 
papers.  She  dissipates  my  fortune,  and  contradicts 
ill  my  humours  ;  yet,  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt 
[  love  her,  or  I  should  never  bear  all  this.  How 
ever,  I'll  never  be  weak  enough  to  own  it. 
Enter  ROWLE-V. 

Rowley.  Oh  !  Sir  Peter,  your  servant :  bow  is  it 
with  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  Very  bad,  master  Rowley,  very  bad.  I 
meet  with  nothing  but  crosses  and  vexations. 

Rowley.  What  can  have  happened  since  yester 
day? 

Sir  P.  A  good  question  to  a  married  man  I 
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ij.  Nay,  I'm  sure,  Sir  Peter,  your  lady 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  your  uneasiness. 

Sir  P.  Why,  lias  anybody  told  you  she  was 
dead  1 

Rowley.  Come,  come,  Sir  Peter,  you  love  her, 
notwithstanding  your  tempers  don't  exactly  ngree. 

Sir  P.  But  the  fault  is  entirely  hers,  master 
Rowley.  1  urn,  mvself,  the  sweetest  tempered 
man  alive,  and  kite  »  teazing  temper  :  and  so  I  tell 
her  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

Rowley.  Indeed  ! 

•Sir  /'.'  Ay  !  mid  what  is  very  extraordinary,  in 
all  our  ilisp'iiTi's  s1  e  is  tilways  in  tlie  wrong  !  But 
Lailv  Sni'iTw«-ll,aml  the  set  she  meets  at  her  house, 
encourage  the  perverseness  of  her  disposition. 
'I  hen,  to  complete  my  vexation,  Maria,  my  ward, 
v.-hom  I  ought  to  have  the  power  of  a  father  over, 
is  <l« -t^nuiuetl  to  turn  rebel  too,  and  absolutely  re 
fuses  the  man  whom  I  have  long  rbsolved  on  for 
her  husbimd ;  meaning,  I  suppose,  to  bestow  her 
self  on  his  profligate  brother. 

Rt>u-ley.  You  know,  sir,  I  have  always  taken  the 
liberty  to  differ  with  you  on  the  subject  of  these 
two  young  gentlemen.  I  only  wish  you  may  not 
be  deceived  in  your  opinion  of  the  elder.  For 
Charles,  my  life  on't !  he  will  retrieve  his  errors 
yet.  Their  worthy  father,  once  my  honoured  mas 
ter,  was,  at  his  years,  nearly  as  wild  a  spark  j  yet, 
when  he  died,  he  did  not  leave  a  more  benevolent 
heart  to  lament  his  loss. 

Sir  P.  You  are  wrong,  master  Rowley.  On 
their  father's  death,  you  know,  I  acted  as  a  kind 
of  guardian  to  them  both,  till  their  uncle  Sir  Oliver's 
eastern  liberality  gave  them  an  rarly  independence: 
of  course,  no  person  could  hare  more  opportunities 
of  judging  of  their  hearts,  and  1  was  never  mis 
taken  in  my  life.  Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the 
young  men  of  the  age.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment, 
and  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes  ;  but  for 
the  other,  take  my  word  for't,  if  he  had  any  grain 
of  virtue  by  descent,  he  has  dissipated  it  with  the 
rest  of  his  inheritance.  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  Sir 
Oliver,  will  be  deeply  mortified  when  he  finds  how 
part  of  his  bounty  has  been  misapplied. 

Rowley.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  violent  against 
the  young  man,  because  this  may  be  the  most  cri 
tical  period  of  his  fortune.  I  came  hither  with 
news  that  will  surprise  you. 

Sir  P.  What!  let  me  "hear. 

Ron-ley.  Sir  Oliver  is  arrived,  and  at  this  mo 
ment  in  town. 

Sir  /'.  How  !  you  astonish  me  !  I  thought  you 
aid  not  expect  him  this  month. 

Rowley.  I  did  not ;  but  his  passage  has  been  re 
markably  quick. 

Sir  I*.  Egad,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  my  old  friend. 
'Tis  sixteen  years  since  we  met. — We  have  had 
many  a  day  together : — but  does  he  still  enjoin  us 
not  to  inform  his  nephews  of  his  arrival  1 

Rowley.  Most  strictly.  He  menns,  before  it  is 
known,  to  make  some  trial  of  their  dispositions. 

•Sir  P.  Ah  !  there  needs  no  art  to  discover  their 
merits — however,  he  shall  have  his  way  :  but, 
pray,  does  he  know  I  am  married  ? 

Rowley.  Yes,  and  will  soon  wish  you  joy. 

Sir  P.  What,  as  we  drink  health  to  a  friend  in 
a  consumption.  Ah !  Oliver  will  laugh  at  me. 
We  used  to  rail  at  matrimony  together  :  but  he  has 
been  steady  to  his  text.  Well,  be  must  be  at  my 
house,  though  ! — I'll  instantly  give  orders  for  his 
reception.  But,  master  Rowley,  don't  drop  a  word 
that  Lady  Teazle  and  I  ever  disagree. 


Rowley.  By  no  means. 

Sir  P.  For  I  should  never  be  able  to  stand  N'oll's 
jokes  ;  so  I'd  have  him  think,  Lord  forgive  me  ! 
that  we  are  a  very  happy  couple. 

Rowley.  I  understand  you  : — but  then  you  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  differ  while  he  is  in  the 
house  with  you. 

Sir  P.  Kgad,  and  so  we  must — and  that's  impos 
sible.  Ah  !  master  Rowley,  when  an  old  bachelor 
marries  a  young  wife,  he  deserves — no — the  crime 
carries  its  punishment  along  with  it.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.— Sir  Peter's  House. 
Enter  Lady  TEAZLE  and  Sir  PETER. 

Sir  P.  Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I'll  not  bear 
it! 

Lady  T.  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it  or 
not,  as  you  please  ;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own 
way  in  everything  ;  and  what's  more,  I  will  too. 
What!  though  I  was  educated  in  the  country,  I 
know  very  well  that  women  of  fashion  in  London 
are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they  are  married. 

Sir  P.  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well ; — so  a  hus 
band  is  to  have  no  influence,  no  authority? 

Lady  T.  Authority  !  No,  to  be  sure  • — if  you 
wanted  authority  over  me,  you  should  have  adopted 
me,  and  not  married  me  :  I  am  sure  you  were  old 
enough. 

Sir  P.  Old  enough!— ay— there  it  is.  Well, 
well,  Lady  Teazle,  though  my  life  may  be  Made 
unhappy  by  your  temper,  I'll  not  be  ruined  by  your 
extravagance. 

Lady  T.  My  extravagance  !  I'm  sure  I'm  not 
more  ertravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought 
to  be. 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall  throw  away  no 
more  sums  on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'Slife  !  to 
spend  as  much  to  furnish  your  dressing-room  with 
flowers  in  winter  as  would  suffice  to  turn  the  Pan 
theon  into  a  green-house,  and  give  a  fete  champetre 
at  Christmas. 

Lady  T.  Lord,  Sir  Peter,  am  1  to  blame,  because 
flowers  are  dear  in  cold  weather !  You  should  find 
fault  with  the  climate,  and  not  with  me.  For  my 
part,  I'm  sure,  I  wish  it  was  spring  all  the  year 
round,  and  that  roses  grew  under  our  feet ! 

•Sir  /•*.  Oons  !  madam — if  you  had  been  born  to 
this,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  your  talking  thus  ;  but 
you  forget  what  your  situation  was  when  I  married 
you. 

Lady  T.  No,  no,  I  don't ;  'twas  a  very  disagree 
able  one.  or  I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir.P  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were  then  in  some 
what  a  humbler  stvle: — the  daughter  of  a  plain 
country  squire.  Recolle  t,  Lady  Teazle,  when  I 
saw  you  first  sitting  at  your  tambour,  in  a  pretty 
figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  at  your 
side  ;  your  hair  combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and 
your  apartment  hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted, 
of  your  own  working. 

Lady  T.  O,  yes  !  I  remember  it  very  well,  and 
a  curious  life  1  led. — My  daily  occupation  to  in 
spect  the  dairy,  superintend  the  poultry,  make  ex 
tracts  from  the  family  receipt  book, — and  comb  mr 
aunt  Deborah's  lap-dog. 
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Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 

Lady  T.  And  then,  you  know,  my  evening 
amusements  !  To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which 
I  had  not  materials  to  make  up  ;  to  play  Pope  Joan 
with  the  curate  ;  to  read  a  novel  to  my  aunt ;  or  to 
be  stuck  down  loan  old  spinet  to  strum  my  father 
to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase. 

Sir  P.  1  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  memory. 
Yes,  madam,  these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you 
from  ;  but  now  you  must  have  your  coach — vis-a 
vis — and  three  powdered  footmen  before  your  chair; 
and,  in  the  summer,  a  pair  of  white  cats  to  draw 
you  to  Kensington-gardens.  No  recollection,  I 
suppose,  when  you  were  content  to  ride  double, 
behind  the  butler,  on  a  dock'd  coach-horse. 

Lady  T.  No — I  swear  I  never  did  that :  I  deny 
the  butler  and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  P.  This,  madam,  was  your  situation  ;  and 
what  have  I  done  for  you  1  I  have  made  you  a 
woman  of  fashion,  of  fortune,  of  rank;  in  short,  I 
have  made  you  my  wife. 

Lady  T.  Well,  then, — and  there  is  but  one  thing 
more  you  can  make  me  add  to  the  obligation,  and 
that  is 

Sir  P.  My  widow,  I  suppose? 

Lady  T.  Hem  !  hem  ! 

Sir  P.  I  thank  you,  madam — but  don't  flatter 
yourself;  for  though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb 
my  peace  of  mind,  it  shall  never  break  my  heart,  I 
promise  you  :  however,  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you 
for  the  hint. 

Lady  T.  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  to  make 
yourself  so  disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in 
every  little  elegant  expense  ! 

Sir  P.  'Slif'e,  madam,  I  say,  had  you  any  of  these 
little  elegant  expenses  when  you  married  me? 

Lady  P.  Lud,  Sir  Peter  !  would  you  have  me  be 
out  of  the  fashion  ! 

Sir  P.  The  fashion,  indeed  !  What  had  you  to 
do  with  the  fashion  before  you  married  me  1 

Lady  T.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would 
like  to  have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  P.  Ay — there  again — taste — Zounds  !  ma 
dam,  you  had  no  taste  when  you  married  me  ! 

Lady  T.  That's  very  true,  indeed,  Sir  Peter ; 
and  after  having  married  you,  I  should  never  pre 
tend  to  taste  again,  I  allow.  But  now,  Sir  Peter, 
since  we  have  finished  our  daily  jangle,  I  presume 
I  may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Sneerwell's. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  there's  another  precious  circumstance 
• — a  charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made 
there. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of 
reputation. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputa 
tion  with  a  vengeance  :  for  they  don't  choose  any 
body  should  have  a  character  but  themselves!. — 
Such  a  crew!  Ah!  many  a  wretch  has  rid  on  a 
hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief  than  fchese  utter- 
ers  of  forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers 
of  reputation. 

Lady  T.  What !  would  you  restrain  the  freedom 
of  speech  ? 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as 
any  one  of  the  society. 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a 
tolerable  grace. 

Sir  P.  Grace,  indeed  ! 

Lady  T.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the 
pe'vpta  I  abuse. —  When  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing, 
'an  out  of  pure  good-humour;  and  I  take  it  for 


granted,  they  deal  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
with  me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised 
to  come  to  Lady  Sneerwell's  too. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well,  I'll  call  in  just  to  look  after  my 
own  character. 

Lady  T.  Then  indeed  you  must  make  haste  after 
me,  or  you'll  be  too  late.  So,  good  bye  to  ye.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  So — I  have  gain'd  much  by  my  intended 
expostulation  :  yet,  with  what  a  charming  air  she 
contradicts  everything  I  say,  and  how  pleasingly 
she  shows  her  contempt  for  my  authority  !  Well, 
though  I  can't  make  her  love  me,  there  is  great  sa 
tisfaction  in  quarrelling  with  her  ;  and  I  think  she 
never  appears  to  such  advantage  as  when  she  is 
doing  everything  in  her  power  to  plague  me.  [  Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Lady  Sneerwell's  House.  —  Company 
sitting  at  the  back  of  the  stage  at  Card  Tables. 

Lady  SNEERWELL,  Mrs.  CANDOUR,  CRABTREK, 
Sir  BENJAMIN  BACKBITK,  and  JOSI-PH  SURFACK, 
discovered;  Servants  attending  with  Tea,  $c. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  positively  we  will  hear  it. 

Joseph  S.  Yes,  yes,  the  epigram,  by  all  means. 

Sir  B.  O  plague  on't  uncle  !  'tis  mere  nonsense. 

Crab.  No,  no  ;  'fore  Gad,  very  clever  for  an  ex 
tempore  ! 

Sir  B.  But,  ladies,  you  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance.  You  must  .aiow,  that  one 
day  last  week,  as  Lady  Betty  Curricle  was  taking 
the  dust  in  Hyde  Park,  in  a  sort  of  duodecimo 
phaeton,  she  desired  me  to  write  some  verses  on  her 
ponies ;  upon  which  I  took  out  my  pocket-book, 
and  in  one  moment  produced  the  following : — 

Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful  ponies  ; 
Other  horses  are  clowns,  but  these  macaronies  : 
To  give  them  this  title  I'm  sure  is  not  wrong, 
Their  legs  are  so  slim,  aad  their  tails  are  so  long. 

Crab.  There,  ladies,  done  in  the  smack  of  a  whip, 
and  on  horseback  too. 

Jtneph  S.  A  very  Phoebus,  mounted — indeed,  Sir 
Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  O  dear,  sir  !  trifles — trifles. 

Enter  MARIA  and  Lady  TEAZLE. 

Mrs.  C.  I  must  have  a  copy. 

Lady  S.  Lady  Teazle,  I  hope  we  shall  see  Sir 
Peter  1 

Lady  T.  I  believe  he'll  wait  on  your  ladyship 
presently. 

Lady  S.  Maria,  my  dear,  you  look  grave.  Come, 
you  shall  sit  down  to  piquet  with  Mr.  Surface. 

Maria.  I  take  very  little  pleasure  in  cards — how 
ever,  I'll  do  as  your  ladyship  pleases. 

Lady  T.  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Surface  should  sit 
down  with  her ;  I  thought  he  would  have  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me,  before  Sir 
Peter  came.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  C.  Now,  I'll  die,  but  you  are  sc  scandal 
ous,  I'll  forswear  your  society. 

Lady  T.  W? hat's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Candour? 

Mrs.  C.  They'll  not  allow  our  friend  Miss  Ver 
milion  to  be  handsome. 

Lady  S.  O,  surely,  she  is  a  pretty  woman. 

Crab.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so, ma'am. 

Mrs.  C.  She  has  a  charming  fresh  colour. 

Lady  T.  Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on. 

Mrs.  C.  O  h'e !  I'll  swear  her  colour  is  natural  : 
I  have  seen  it  come  and  go. 

Lady  T.  I  dare  swear  you  have,  ma  am  :  it  goes 
oft'  at  night,  and  comes  again  in  the  morning. 
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Mrs.  C.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  how  1  hate  to  hear  yo 
talk  so !  But  surely  now,  her  sister  is,  or  was 
very  handsome. 

Crab.  Who?  Mrs.  Evergreen?  O  Lord!  she' 
six-and-fifiy  if  she's  an  hour! 

Mrs.  C.  Now  positively  you  wrong  her  ;  fifty-tw< 
or  fifty-three  is  the  utmost — and  1  don't  think  she 
looks  more. 

Sir  B.  Ah!  there's  no  judging  by  her  looks 
unless  one  could  see  her  face. 

L«Ji/  S.  Well,  well,  if  Mrs.  Evergreen  does  tak< 
some  pains  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  you  musi 
allow  she  effects  it  with  great  ingenuity;  and 
surely  that's  better  than  the  careless  manner  in 
wliich  the  widow  Ochre  calks  her  wrinkles. 

Sir  B.  Nay,  now,  Lady  Sneerwell,  you  are  se 
vere  upon  the  widow.  Come,  come,  'tis  not  thai 
she  paints  so  ill — but  when  she  has  finished  her 
face,  she  joins  it  on  so  badly  to  her  neck,  that  she 
looks  like  a  mended  statue,  in  which  the  connois 
seur  may  see  at  once  that  the  head  is  modern 
though  the  trunk  's  antique. 

Crab.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !   Well  said,  nephew  ! 

Mrs.  C.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  you  make  me 
laugh ;  but  I  vow  I  hate  you  for  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  Miss  Simper"? 

.Sir  B.  Why  she  has  very  pretty  teeth 

Lady  T.  Yes,  and  on  that  account,  when  she  is 
neither  speaking  or  biughing  (which  very  seldom 
happens),  she  never  absolutely  shuts  her  mouth, 
but  leaves  it  always  on  a  jar,  as  it  were, — thus. 

[Shews  her  teeth. 

Mrs.  C.  How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured? 

Lad \i  T.  Nay,  I  allow  even  that's  better  than  the 
pains  Mrs.  Prim  takes  to  conceal  her  losses  in 
front.  She  draws  her  mouth  till  it  positively  re 
sembles  the  aperture  of  a  poor's  box,  and  all  her 
words  appear  to  slide  out  edgewise,  as  it  were, — 
thus — How  do  you  do,  madam  ?  Yes,  madam.  [Mimics. 

Lady  S.  Very  well,  Lady  Teazle  ;  I  see  you  can 
be  a  little  severe. 

Lady  T.  In  defence  of  a  friend  it  is  but  justice. 
But  here  comes  Sir  Peter  to  spoil  our  pleasantry. 

Enter  Sir  PETBR  TEAZLE. 

Sir.  P.  Ladies,  your  most  obedient.  Mercy  on 
me!  here  is  the  whole  set!  a  character  dead  at 
every  word,  I  suppose.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  C.  I  am  rejoiced  y^u  are  come,  Sir  Peter. 
They  have  been  so  censorious — they'll  allow  good 
qualities  to  nobody. 

Sir  P.  That  must  be  very  distressing  to  you,  in 
deed,  Mrs.  Candour. 

Mrs.  C.  Not  even  good-nature  to  our  friend  Mrs. 
Pursy. 

Lady  T.  What,  the  fat  dowager  who  was  at  Mrs. 
Quadrille's  last  night  1 

Mrs.  C.  Nay,  but  her  bulk  is  her  misfortune ; 
and  when  she  takes  such  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  you 
ought  not  to  reflect  on  h-  r. 

Lady  S.  That's  very  true,  indeed. 

Lady  T.  Yes,  1  know  she  almost  lives  on  acids 
and  small  whey  ;  laces  herself  by  pullies ;  and  often, 
in  the  hottest  noon  in  summer,  you  may  see  heron 
«  little  squat  pony,  with  lier  hair  plaited  up  behind 
like  a  drummer's,  and  pulling  round  the  King  on  a 
full  trot. 

Mrs.  C.  I  thank  you,  Lady  Teazle,  for  defend 
ing  her. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  a  good  defence,  truly ! 

Mrs.  C.  But,  Sir  Benjamin  is  as  censorious  as 
Miss  Sallow. 
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L'rub.  \ '<-s,  and  she  is  a  curious  beii.g  to  pretend 
to  be  censorious — an  awkward  gawky,  without  anr 
one  good  point  under  heaven. 

Mrs.  C.  Positively,  you  shall  not  be  so  very  se 
vere.  Miss  Sallow  is  u  near  relation  of  mine  by 
marriage,  and  as  for  her  person,  great  allowance  is 
to  be  made;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  a  woman  labours 
under  many  disadvantages  who  tries  to  pass  for  a 
girl  at  six-and-thirty. 

Lady  S.  Though,  surely,  she  is  handsome  still — 
and  for  the  weakness  in  her  eyes,  considering  how 
much  she  reads  by  candlelight,  it  is  not  to  be  won 
dered  at. 

Mrs.  C.  True,  and  then  as  to  her  manner ;  upon 
my  word,  I  think  it  is  particularly  graceful,  consi 
dering  she  never  had  the  least  education  ;  for  you 
know  her  mother  was  a  Welsh  milliner,  and  her 
father  a  sugar-baker  ht  Bristol. 

Sir  B.  Ah  !  you  are  both  of  you  too  good-na 
tured  ! 

Sir  P.  Yes  damned  good-natured  !  This  their 
own  relation  mercy  on  me  !  [Aside. 

Sir  B.  And  Mrs.  Candour  is  of  so  moral  a  turn. 

3/rs.C.  Well,  I  will  nev^rjoinin  ridiculing  a 
friend ;  and  so  I  constantly  tell  my  cousin  Ogle  ; 
and  you  all  know  what  pretensions  she  has  to  be 
critical  on  beauty. 

Crab.  O  to  be  sure !  she  has  herself  the  oddest 
countenance  that  ever  was  seen ;  'tis  a  collection 
of  features  from  all  the  different  countries  of  the 
globe. 

Sir  B.  So  she  has,  indeed — an  Irish  front — 

Crab.  Caledonian  locks — 

Sir  B.  Dutch  nose — 

Crab.  Austrian  lips — 

Sir  B.  Complexion  of  a  Spaniard — 

Crab.  And  teeth  d  la  Chinois. 

Sir  B.  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a  table  d'hote 
at  Spa — where  no  two  guests  are  of  a  nation — 

Crab.  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  general  war 
— wherein  all  the  members,  even  to  her  eyes,  ap- 
>ear  to  have  a  different  interest,  and  her  nose  and 
bin  are  the  only  parties  likely  to  join  issue. 

Mrs.C.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  P.  Mercy  on  my  life  ! — a  person  they  dine 
with  twice  a  week.  [Aside . 

Mrs.  C.  Nay,  but  I  row  you  shall  not  carry  the 

j-:h  off  so — for,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  Mrs. 
Ogle- 
Sir  P.  Madam,   madam,  I   beg   your  pardon 

here's  no  stopping  these  good  gentlemen's 
ongues.  But  when  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Candour,  that 
he  lady  they  are  abusing  is  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  I  hope  you'll  not  take  her  part. 

Lady  S.  Ha'!  hal  ha!  Well  said,  Sir  Peter! 
utyou  are  a  cruel  creature, — loo  phlegmatic  your- 
elf  for  a  jest,  and  too  peevish  to  allow  wit  in 

•Sir  P.  Ah  !  madam,  true  wit  is  more  nearly,  al- 
ied  to  good-nature  than  your  ladyship  is  aware  of. 

Lady  T.  True,  Sir  Peter  ;  1  believe  they  are  so 
icar  akin  that  they  can  never  be  united. 

Sir  B.  Or  rather,  suppose  them  man  and  wife, 
•ecause  one  so  seldom  sees  them  together. 

Ludy  T.  Hut  Sir  Peter  is  such  an  enemy  to 
candal,  1  bt-Lieve  he  would  have  it  put  down  by 


Sir  P.  'Fore  heaven,  madum,  if  they  were  tocnn- 

icler  the  sporting  with  reputation  of  as  much  im- 

inrtanreas  poaching  on  manors,  and  pass  an  act  for 

he  preservation  of  tame,  as  well  as  game,  I  believe 

many  would  thank  them  for  the  bill. 
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Lnrfv  *•  O  Lud  !   Sir  Peter  :  would  you 
tis  of  our  privileges? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  madam  ;  and  then  no  person  shoulc 
be  permitted  to  kill  characters  and  run  down  repu 
tations,  but  qualified  old  maids  and  disappointec 
widows. 

Lady  S.  Go,  you  monster  ! 

Mrs.  C.  But,  surely,  you  would  not  be  quite  so 
serere  on  those  who  only  report  what  they  hear? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  madam.  I  would  have  law  merchant 
for  them  too  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  slander  currency, 
whenever  the  drawer  of  the  lie  was  not  to  be  found, 
the  injured  parties  should  have  a  right  to  come  on 
any  of  the  indorsers. 

[Servant  enters  and  tchispers  Sir  PETER. 

Crab.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  believe  (here  never 
was  a  scandalous  tale  without  some  foundation. 

Lady  S.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit  down  to  cards 
in  the  next  room  ? 

Sir  P  [To  the  Servant.']  I'll  be  with  them  di 
rectly  .  —I'll  get  away  unperceived.  [Apart 

[Exit  Servant. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Peter,  you  are  not  going  to  leave 
us?  t 

Sir  P.  Your  ladyship  must  excuse  me  ;  I'm  called 
away  by  particular  business.  But  I  leave  my  cha 
racter  behind  me.  [Exit. 

Sir  B.  Well— certainly,  Lady  Teazle,  that  lord 
of  yours  is  a  strange  being :  I  could  tell  you  some 
stories  of  him  would  make  you  laugh  heartily,  if  he 
were  notvour  husband. 

Lady  T.  O,  pray  don't  mind  that ; — why  don't 
you  ? — come,  do  let's  hear  them. 

SURFACE  and  MARIA  advance* 

Joseph  S.  Maria,  I  see  you  have  no  satisfaction  in 
this  society. 

Maria.  How  is  it  possible  I  should  ? — If  to  raise 
malicious  smiles  at  the  infirmities  or  misfortunes  of 
those  who  have  never  injured  us,  be  the  province 
of  wit  or  humour,  Heaven  grant  me  a  double  por 
tion  of  dulness ! 

Joseph  S.  Yet  they  appear  more  ill-natured  than 
they  are, — they  have  no  malice  at  heart. 

Maria.  Then  is  their  conduct  still  more  con 
temptible;  for,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  ex 
cuse  the  intemperance  of  their  tongues,  but  a  na 
tural  and  uncontrollable  bitterness  of  mind. 

Joseph  S  But  can  you,  Maria,  feel  thus  for  others, 
and  be  unkind  to  me  alone  1 — Is  hope  to  be  denied 
the  tenderest  passion? 

Maria.  Why  will  you  distress  me  by  renewing 
this  subject? 

Joseph  S.  Ah,  Maria !  you  would  not  treat  me 
thus,  and  oppose  your  guardian,  Sir  Peter's  will, 
but  that  I  see  that  profligate  Charles  is  still  a  fa 
voured  rival. 

Maria.  Ungenerously  urged! — But  whatever 
my  sentiments  are  for  that  unfortunate  young  man, 
be  assured  I  shall  not  feel  more  bound  to  give  him 
up,  because  his  distresses  have  lost  him  the  regard 
even  of  a  brother. 

Joseph  S.  Nay,  but  Maria,  do  not  leave  me  with 
a  frown  :  by  all  that's  honest,  I  swear.  Gad's  life, 
here's  Lady  Teazle  ! — [Aside.~] — You  must  not — 
no,  you  shall  not — for,  though  I  have  the  greatest 
regard  for  Lady  Teazle — 

Maria.  Lady  Teazle  ! 

Joseph  S.  Yet,  were  Sir  Peter  to  suspect — 

Enter  Lady  TEAZLE. 
Lady  T.  What  is  this,  pray  ?  Does  he  take  her 


[Aci  U 

deprive  I  for  me  ? — Child,  you  are  wanted  in  the  next  room. 
[Exit  MARIA.]— What  is  all  this,  pray? 
Joseph  S.  O,  the  most  unlucky  circumstance  in 
nature  !  Maria  has  somehow  suspected  the  tender 


concern  I  have  for  your  happiness,  and  threatened 
to  acquaint  Sir  Peter  with  her  suspicions,  and  I 
was  just  endeavouring  to  reason  with  her  when 
you  came  in. 

Lady  T.  Indeed !  but  you  seemed  to  adopt  a 
very  tender  method  of  reasoning — do  you  usually 
argue  on  your  knees  ? 

Joseph  S.  O,  she's  a  child,  and  I  thought  a  little 
bombast. — But,  Lady  Teazle,  when  are  you  to  give 
me  your  judgment  on  my  library,  as  you  promised? 

Lady  T.  No,  no ;  I  begin  to  think  it  would  be 
imprudent,  and  you  know  I  admit  you  as  a  lover  no 
farther  than  fashion  requires. 

Joseph  S.  True — a  mere  platonic  cicisbeo— -  what 
every  London  wife  is  entitled  to. 

Lady  T.  Certainly,  one  must  not  be  out  of  the 
fashion.  However,  I  have  so  many  of  my  country 
prejudices  left,  that,  though  Sir  Peter's  ill-humour 
may  vex  me  ever  so,  it  never  shall  provoke  me 
to— 

Joseph  S.  The  only  revenge  in  your  power.  Well 
— I  applaud  your  moderation. 

Lady  T.  Go — you  are  an  insinuating  wretch. 
But  we  shall  be  missed — let  us  join  the  company. 

Joseph  S.  But  we  had  best  not  return  together. 

Lady  T.  Well— don't  stay;  for  Maria  sha'n't 
come  to  hear  any  more  of  your  reasoning,  I  pro 
mise  you.  [Exit  LADY  TEAZLE. 

Joseph  S.  A  curious  dilemma,  truly,  my  politics 
have  run  me  into  !  I  wanted,  at  first,  only  to  ingra 
tiate  myself  with  Lady  Teazle,  that  she  might  not 
be  my  enemy  with  Maria ;  and  I  have,  I  don't  know 
bow,  become  her  serious  lover.  Sincerely,  I  begin 
to  wish  1  had  never  made  such  a  point  of  gaining 
so  very  good  a  character,  for  it  has  led  me  into  so 
many  damn'd  rogueries,  that  I  doubt  I  shall  be  ex 
posed  at  last.  [Exit 

SCENE  III.— Sir  PETER  TEAZLE'S. 
Enter  SIR  OLIVER  SURFACE  and  ROWLEY. 

Sir  0.  Ha !  ha!  ha !  So  my  old  friend  is  married 
iey  ? — a  young  wife  out  of  the  country. — Ha  !  ha ! 
ia  !  That  he  should  have  stood  bluff  to  old  bachelor 
o  long,  and  sink  into  a  husband  at  last. 

Row.  But  you  must  not  rally  him  on  the  subject, 
Sir  Oliver ;  'tis  a  tender  point,  I  assure  you,  though 
has  been  married  only  seven  months. 

Sir  0.  Then  he  has  been  just  half  a  year  on  the 

stool  of  repentance  ! — Poor  Peter  ! But  you  say 

le  has  entirely  given  up  Charles, — never  sees  him, 
iey? 

Row.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  astonishing, 
md  I  am  sure,  greatly  increased  by  a  jealousy  of 

m  with  Lady  Teazle,  which  he  has  been  indus- 
riously  led  into  by  a  scandalous  society  in  the 
leighhourhood,  who  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
Charles's  ill  name.  Whereas,  the  truth  is,  I  be- 
ieve,  if  the  lady  is  partial  to  either  of  them,  his 
>rother  is  the  favourite. 

Sir  0.  Ay,  I  know  there  are  a  set  of  malicious, 
>rating  prudent  gossips,  both  male  and  female, 
vho  murder  characters  to  kill  time  ;  and  will  rob  a 
roung  fellow  of  his  good  name,  before  he  has  years 
o  know  the  value  of  it. — But  I  am  not  to  be  pre- 
f  udiced  against  my  nephew  by  such,  I  promise  you. 
— No,  no, — if  Charles  has  done  nothing  false  or 
mean,  I  shall  compound  for  his  extravagance. 


SCFNE    I.] 
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/?<»«-.    I  hen,  mv  life  op.'t,   you  will  reclaim  him. 

Ah,  sir  !   it  ^ives  me  now  life  to  find  that  your 

heart  w  not  turned  against  liim  ;  and  thut  the  son  of 
my  gocrd  old  master  has  one  friend,  however,  left. 
".Sir  O.  What,  shall  I  forget,  Master  Rowley, 
when  1  was  at  his  years  myself? — Egad,  my  bro 
ther  aud  I  were  neither  of  us  very  prudent  youths  ; 
and  yet,  I  believe,  you  have  not  seen  many  better 
men  than  your  old  master  was. 

Rim:  Sir,  'tis  this  reflection  gives  me  assurance 
that  Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to  his  family. — 
13ut  here  comes  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  O,  Egad,  so  he  does. — Mercy  on  me  ! — he's 
greatly  altered — and  seems  to  have  a  settled  mar 
ried  look  !  One  may  read  husband  in  his  face  at  this 
distance ! 

Enter  Sir  PKTER  TEAZLE. 

.Sir  P.  Hah  !  Sir  Oliver— my  old  friend  !  Wel 
come  to  England  a  thousand  times ! 

.Sir  0.  Thank  you— thank  you,  Sir  Peter!  and 
'faith  1  am  glad  to  find  you  well,  believe  me. 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  tis  a  long  time  since  we  met— fifteen 
years,  I  doubt,  Sir  Oliver,  and  many  a  cross  acci 
dent  in  the  time. 

Sir  0.  Ay,  I  have  had  my  share. — But,  what!  I 
find  you  are  married,  hey,  my  old  boy?- -Well, 
well— it  can't  be  helped — 'and  so  — I  wish  you  joy 
with  all  my  heart. 

.Sir  P.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Sir  Oliver.— Yes, 
I  have  entered  into— the  happy  state; — but  we'll 
not  talk  of  that  now. 

Sir  0.  True,  true,  Sir  Peter :  old  friends  should 
not  begin  ow  grievances  at  first  meeting — no,  no, 
no. — 

Row.  Take  care,  pray  sir. 

Sir  O.  Well — so  one  of  my  nephews  is  a  wild 
I  find,  hey  1 

Sir  P.  Wild  !  — Ah  !  my  old  friend,  I  grieve  for 
vour  disappointment  there  ;  he's  a  lost  young  man, 
indeed.  However,  his  brother  will  make  you 
amends;  Joseph  is,  indeed,  what  a  youth  should 
be.  Everybody  in  the  world  speaks  well  of  him. 

Sir  0.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  he  has  too  good  a 
character  to  be  an  honest  fellow.  Everybody  speaks 
well  of  him  ! — Pshaw  !  then  he  has  bowed  as  low 
to  knaves  and  fools  as  to  the  honest  digniiy  of  ge 
nius  and  virtue. 

Sir  P.  What,  Sir  Oliver !  do  you  "blame  him  for 
not  making  enemies! 

Sir  O.  Yes,  if  he  has  merit  enough  to  deserve 
them. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well — you'll  be  convinced  when 
you  know  him.  'Tis  edification  to  hear  him  con- 
;  he  professes  the  noblest  sentiments. 

Sir  O.  Oh  !  plague  of  his  sentiments  !  If  he  sa 
lutes  me  with  a  scrap  of  morality  in  his  mouth,  I 
thall  be  sick  directly. — But,  however,  don't  mis 
take  me,  Sir  Peter;  I  don't  mean  to  defend  Charles's 
i'rr.>rs  :  but  before  I  form  my  judgment  of  either  of 
them.  I  intend  to  make  a  trial  of  their  hearts  ;  and 
my  friend  Rowley  and  I  have  planned  something 
for  the  purpose. 

Row.  And  Sir  Peter  shall  own  for  once  he  has 
been  mistaken. 

>M  /'.  Oh  !  my  life  on  Joseph's  honour. 

•Sir  0.  Well — come,  give  us  a  bottle  of  good 
wine,  and  we'll  drink  the  lads'  health,  and  tell  you 
our  scheme. 

Sir  P.  /!//„„«  then! 

Si"  0.  And  don't,  Sir  Peter,  be  so  severe  against 
your  old  friend's  son.  Odds  my  life  1  am  not 
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sorrv  that  he  has  run  out  of  the  course  a  little  :  for 
nav  part,  1  hate  to  see  prudence  clinging  to  ihe 
green  suckers  of  youth  ;  'tis  like  ivy  round  a  sap 
ling,  aad  spoils  the  growth  of  the  tree.  [Eieun/. 


ACT  HI. 

SCENE  I.— Sir  PETER  TEAZLE'S. 

Enter  Sir  OLIVER  SURFACE,  Sir  PETER  TEAZLE, 
and   Row  LEV. 

Sir  P.  Well,  then,  we  will  see  this  fellow  first, 
and  Inve  our  wine  afterwards  : — but  how  ia  this, 
master  Rowley1?  I  don't  see  the  jet  of  your  scheme. 

I!i>w.  Why,  sir,  this  Mr.  Stanley,  whom  1  was 
speaking  of,  is  nearly  related  to  them  by  their  mo 
ther.  He  was  once  a  merchant  in  Dublin,  but  has 
been  ruined  by  a  series  of  undeserved  misfortunes. 
He  has  applied,  by  letter,  since  his  confinement, 
both  to  Mr.  Surface  and  Charles ;  from  the  former 
he  has  received  nothing  but  evasive  promises  of 
future  service,  while  Charles  has  done  all  that  his 
extravagance  has  left  him  power  to  do  ;  and  he  is, 
at  this  time,  endeavouring  to  raise  a  sum  of  money, 
part  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  distresses, 
1  know  he  intends  for  the  service  of  poor  Stanley. 

Sir  O.  Ah ;  he  is  my  brother's  son  ! 

Sir  P.  Well,  but  how  is  Sir  Oliver  personally 
to — 

Row.  Why,  sir,  I  will  inform  Charles  and  his 
brother,  that  Stanley  has  obtained  permission  to 
apply  personally  to  his  friends,  and  as  they  have 
neither  of  them  ever  seen  him,  let  Sir  Oliver  as 
sume  his  character,  and  he  will  have  a  fair  oppor 
tunity  of  judging,  at  least,  of  the  benevolence  of 
their  dispositions  ;  and  believe  me,  sir,  you  will 
find  in  the  youngest  brother,  one,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  folly  and  dissipation,  has  still,  as  our  im 
mortal  bard  expresses  it, — "  a  heart  to  pity,  and  a 
hand,  open  as  day,  for  melting  charitr." 

Sir  P.  Pshaw!  What  signifies  his  having  an 
open  hand  or  purse  either,  when  he  has  nothing 
left  to  give  1  Well,  well — make  the  trial,  if  you 
please.  But  where  is  the  fellow  whom  you  brought 
for  Sir  Oliver  to  examine,  relative  to  Charles's 
affairs  1 

Row.  Below,  waiting  his  commands,  and  no  one 
can  give  him  better  intelligence.  This,  Sir  Oliver 
is  a  friendly  Jew,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  has  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring  yuur  nephew  to 
a  proper  sense  of  his  extravagance. 

Sir  P.  Pray  let  us  have  him  in. 

Row.  Desire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  up  stairs. 

Sir  P.  But,  pray,  why  should  you  suppose  he 
will  speak  the  truth  ? 

RKW.  Oh  !  1  have  convinced  him  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  recovering  certain  sums  advanced  to 
Charles,  but  through  the  bounty  of  Sir  Oliver,  who 
he  knows  is  arrived ;  so  that  you  may  depend  on 
his  fidelity  to  his  own  interests  :  1  have  also  another 
evidence  in  my  power,  one  Snake,  whom  1  have 
detected  in  a  matter  little  short  of  forgery,  and  shall 
shortly  produce  to  remove  some  of  your  prejudices, 
Sir  Peter,  relative  to  Charles  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  P.  I  have  heard  too  much  on  thut  subject* 

Rim:  Here  comes  the  honest  Israelite.— 


Enter  MOSES. 


This  is  Sir  Oliver. 
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Sir  O.  Sir,  1  understand  \ou  have  lately  hud  great 
dealings  with  my  nephew,  Ch.i:les. 

Muses.  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,  I  have  done  all  I  cou'id 
for  him  ;  but  he  was  ruined  before  he  came  to  me  for 
assistance. 

Sir  0.  That  was  unlucky,  truly  ;  for  you  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  your  talents. 

Moses.  None  at  all ;  I  hadn't  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  his  distresses  till  he  was  some  thousands 
worse  than  nothing. 

Sir  O.  Unfortunate,  indeed  ! — hut  I  suppose  you 
have  done  all  in  your  power  for  him,  honest  Moses  ? 

Moses.  Yes,  he  knows  that ;  — this  very  evening 
1  was  to  have  brought  him  a  gentleman  from  the 
city,  who  does  not  know  him,  and  will,  1  believe, 
advance  him  some  money. 

Sir  P.  What ! — one,  Charles  had  never  money 
from  before  ? 

Moses.  Yes — Mr.  Premium,  of  Crutched-friars, 
formerly  a  broker. 

Sir  P.  Egad,  Sir  Oliver,  a  thought  strikes  me  ! — 
Charles,  you  say,  does  not  know  Mr.  Premium? 

Moses.  Not  at  all. 

Sir  P.  Now  then,  Sir  Oliver,  you  may  have  a  bet 
ter  opportunity  of  satisfying  yourself  than  by  an 
old  romancing  tale  of  a  poor  relation  •  go  with  my 
friend  Moses,  and  represent  Premium,  and  then, 
I'll  answer  for  it,  you'll  see  your  nephew  in  all  his 
glory. 

Sir  0.  Egad  T  like  this  idea  better  than  the  other, 
and  I  may  visit  Joseph  afterwards  as  old  Stanley. 

Sir  P.  True — so  you  may. 

Row.  Well,  this  is  taking  Charles  rather  at  a 
disadvantage,  to  be  sure; — however,  Moses,  you 
understand  Sir  Peter,  and  will  be  faithful  ? 

Moses.  You  may  depend  upon  me  ;  Looks  at  his 
watch.~\  this  is  near  the  time  I  was  to  have  gone. 

Sir  0.  I'll  accompany  you  as  soon  as  you  please, 
Moses — — But  hold  !  I  have  forgot  one  thing — how 
the  plague  shall  I  be  able  to  pass  for  a  Jew  1 

Moses.  There's  no  need — the  principal  is  Chris 
tian. 

Sir  0.  Is  he?  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  But 
then  again,  an't  I  rather  too  smartly  dressed  to 
look  like  a  money-lender  ? 

Sir  P.  Not  at  all ;  'twould  not  be  out  of  charac 
ter,  if  you  went  in  your  own  carriage, — would  it, 
Moses  ? 

Moses.  Not  in  the  least. 

Sir  0.  Well— but  bow  must  I  talk? — there's  cer 
tainly  some  cant  of  usury  and  mode  of  treating  that 
I  ought  to  know. 

Sir  P.  O  !  there's  not  much  to  learn.  The  gieat 
point,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  exorbitant  enough  in 
your  demands — hey,  Moses  1 

Moses.  Yes,  that's  a  very  great  point. 

Sir  0.  I'll  answer  for't  I'll  not  be  wanting  in  that. 
I'll  ask  him  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  loan  at 
least. 

Moses.  If  you  ask  him  no  more  than  that,  you'll 
be  discovered  immediately. 

Sir  0.  Hey  ! — what  the  plague  ! — how  much 
then? 

Moses.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  If 
he  appears  not  very  anxious  for  the  supply,  you 
should  require  only  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. ;  but  if 
you  find  him  in  great  distress,  and  want  the  monies 
very  bad,  you  may  ask  double. 

Si/-  P.  A  good  honest  trade  you're  learning,  Sir 
Oliver  ! 

Sir  O.  Truly,  I  think  so — and  not  unprofitable. 

Moses.  Then,  you  know,  you  hav'n't  the  monies 
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yourself,  but  are  forced  to  borrow  them  for  him  of  a 
friend. 

Sir  0.  Oh  !   1  borrow  it  of  a  friend,  do  I  ? 

Moses.  Yes  ;  and  your  friend  is  an  unconscion 
able  dog  :  but  you  can't  help  that. 

Sir  O.  My  friend  an  unconscionable  dog,  is  ho? 

Moses.  Yes,  and  he  himself  has  not  the  monies 
by  him,  but  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss. 

Sir  0.  He  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss,  is 
he  ?  Well,  that's  very  kind  of  him. 

Sir  P.  I'faith,  Sir  Oliver— Mr.  Premium,  1 
mean, — you'll  soon  be  master  of  the  trade. 

Sir  0.  Moses  shall  give  me  further  instructions 
as  we  go  together. 

Sir  J*.  You  will  not  have  much  time,  for  your 
nephew  lives  hard  by. 

Sir  O.  O  !  never  fear :  my  tutor  appears  so  able, 
that  though  Charles  lived  in  the  next  street,  it  must 
be  my  own  fault  if  I  am  not  a  complete  rogue  be 
fore  I  turn  the  corner. 

[Exeunt  Sir  OMVER  SURFACE  and  MOSES. 

Sir  P.  So,  now,  I  think  Sir  Oliver  w  11  be  con 
vinced  :  you  are  partial,  Rowley,  and  Avould  have 
prepared  Charles  for  the  other  plot. 

Roiv.  No,  upon  my  word,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  P.  Well,  go  bring  me  this  Snake,  and  I'll 
hear  what  he  has  to  say,  presently.  -I  see  Maria, 
and  want  to  speak  with  her.  [Exit  ROWLEY.]  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  my  suspicions  of 
Lady  Teazle  and  Charles  were  unjust.  I  have  never 
yet  opened  my  mind  on  this  subject  to  my  friend 
Joseph— I  am  determined  I  will  do  it — he  will  give 
me  his  opinion  sincerely.  > 

Enter  MARIA. 

So,  child,  has  Mr.  Surface  returned  with  you  ? 

Maria.  No,  sir  ;  he  was  engaged. 

Sir  P.  Well,  Maria,  do  you  not  reflect,  the  more 
you  converse  with  that  amiable  young  man,  what 
return  his  partiality  for  you  deserves  ? 

Maria.  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  frequent  impor 
tunity  on  this  subject  distresses  me  extremely — you 
compel  me  to  declare,  that  1  know  no  man  who  has 
ever  paid  me  a  particular  attention,  whom  1  would 
not  prefer  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Si«-  P.  So — here's  perverseness  !  — No,  no,  Maria, 
'tis  Charles  only  whom  you  would  prefer.  'Ti» 
evident  his  vices  and  follies  have  won  your  heart. 

Maria.  This  is  unkind,  sir.  You  know  I  have 
obeyed  you  in  neither  seeing  nor  corresponding 
with  him  :  I  have  heard  enough  to  convince  me  that 
he  is  unworthy  my  regard.  Yet  I  cannot  think  it 
culpable,  if,  while  my  understanding  severely  con 
demns  his  vices,  my  heart  suggests  some  pity  for 
his  distresses. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well,  pity  him  as  much  as  you 
please  ;  but  give  your  heart  and  hand  to  a  worthier 
object. 

Maria.  Never  to  his  brother  ! 

Sir  P.  Go — perverse  and  obstinate  !  but  take 
care,  madam;  you  have  never  yet  known  what  the 
authority  of  a  guardian  is  :  don't  compel  me  to  in 
form  you  of  it. 

Maria.  I  can  only  say,  you  shall  not  have  just 
r.  ason.  'Tis  true,  by  my  father's  will,  I  am  tor  a 
short  period  bound  to  regard  you  as  his  substitute  ; 
but  must  cease  to  think  you  so,  when  you  would 
compel  me  to  be  miserable.  [Exit  MARIA. 

Sir  P.  Was  ever  man  so  crossed  as  [  am  ?  Every 
thing  conspiring  to  fret  me  !  I  had  not  been  in 
volved  in  matrimony  a  fortnight,  before  her  father, 
a  hale  and  hearty  man,  died,  on  purpose,  I  believe. 


SCENE  I.] 
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for  tlit-  pleasure  of  pi  mil!  t!i<'  < -in-  of 

his  daughter.  |  /,<c/i/  TKAXI.I-:  M/<i,'.s  witlnmt.}  lint 
here  cdinrs  my  helpmate!  !>he  appears  in  great 
•;ood  humour.  How  happy  1  should  he  it  1  could 
tease  her  into  loving  me,  though  hut  u  little  ! 

I-'. n it r  l/.uly  TKA/.I  r. 

l.mliiT.  l.ud  !  SirlYter,  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
quarrelling  \\K\\  M.,ria  !  It  i.s  not  using  rue  well 
to  lit-  ili-humoured  when  I  am  not  by. 

>/>/'.  Ah!  Lady  Tea/Je,  you  ini«r',ht  have  tin- 
pu\v(  i  to  make  mr  good-humoured  at  all  times. 

I.dilii  7'.  1  am  surf  1  wisli  1  had  ;  for  I  want 
you  to  be  in  a  charming  suvet  temper  at  this  mo- 
iin-nt.  Do  l)f  good-humour,  d  now,  and  let  me  have 
two  hurdrrd  pounds,  will  you  ! 

S;r  P.  Two  hundr.  d  pounds  !  What,  an't  I  to  be 
in  a  i;ood  humour  without  paying  for  it  f  But  speak 
to  me  thus,  and  i'faiih  there's  nothing  I  could  re 
fuse  you.  You  shall  bave  it  [f»ires  her  no/es]  ;  but 
si-al  mo  a  hond  for  the  repaynient. 

I.ndy  T.  O  no — there— my  note  of  hand  will  do 
as  well.  [Offering  her  hand. 

Sir  P.  And  you  shall  no  longer  reproach  me 
with  not  giving  you  an  independent  settlement.  1 
moan  shortly  to  surprise  you  :—  but  shall  we  always 
live-  thus,  hey  ? 

1. aily  T.  If  you  please.  I'm  sure  I  don't  care 
how  soon  we  leave  off  quarrelling,  provided  you'll 
own  you  were  tired  first. 

Sir  P.  Well— then,  let  our  future  contest  be,  who 
shall  be  most  obliging. 

Lady  7'.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Peter,  good  nature 
becomes  you  — you  look  now  as  you  did  before  we 
were  married,  when  you  used  to  walk  with  me 
under  the  elms,  and  tell  me  stories  of  what  a  gal 
lant  you  were  in  your  youth,  and  chuck  me  under 
the  chin,  you  would;  and  ask  me  if  1  thought  I 
could  love  an  old  fellow,  who  would  deny  me 
nothing— didn't  you  ? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  and  you  wore  us  kiud  and  at 
tentive — 

Lady  T.  Ay,  so  I  was,  and  would  always  take 
your  part,  when  my  acquaintance  used  to  abuse 
you,  and  turn  you  into  ridicule. 

Sir  P.  Indeed! 

LadyT.  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy  has 
called  you  a  stiff,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  laughed 
at  me  for  thinking  of  marrying  one  who  might  be 
my  father,  I  have  always  defended  you,  and  said, 
1  didn't  think  you  so  ugly  by  any  means. 

Sir  P.  Thank  you. 

Lady  T.  And  1  dartd  say  you'd  make  a  very  good 
sort  of  a  husband. 

Sir  P.  And  you  prophesied  right;  and  we  shall 
now  be  the  happiest  couple — 

/,«</(/  7'.  And  never  differ  again  ? 

Sir  P.  No,  never  !— though  at  the  same  time, 
indeed,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must  watch  your 
temper  very  seriously  ;  for  in  all  our  little  quarrels, 
my  dear,  if  you  recollect,  my  love,  you  always 
begin  first. 

Ludy  T.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir  Peter: 
indeed,  you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  P.  Now  see,  my  angel !  take  care — contra 
dicting  isn't  the  way  to  keep  friends. 

].ndy  T.  Then  don't  you  begin  it,  my  love  ! 

Sir  P.  There,  now  !  you — you  are  going  on.  You 

don't  perceive,  my  life,  that  you  are  just  doing  the 

MTV  tiling  which  you  know  always  makes  me  angry. 

I. mhi  I'.  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will    be   angry 

without  any  reason,  my  dt-ar — 


DOW  !    \t;u  want  to  qu.tir.  J  ag.tin. 
/  /'.    \'>,  I  am  bure  I  don't  .  —  but  if  you  v.  i  I 
be  so  peevish — 

>(/•  /'.    1  lii-n-  nuw  !    who  begins  i. 

l./idy  T.  \\  hy  you,  to  he  sun-.  I  said  nothing-  — 
!>ut  there's  no  hearing  vom  temper. 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  madam:  the  fault's  in  your  own 
tempt  r. 

1. nilii  T.  Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin  Sophy 
said  you  would  In-. 

Sir  P.  Your  cousin   Sophy   is  a  forward  imp«r- 
ipsy. 

Ludii  'i.  You  are  a  great  bear,  I'm  sure,  to  abuse 
my  relations. 

Sir  P.  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of  marriage  be 
doubled  on  me,  if  ever  1  try  to  he  friend  with  you 
any  more  ! 

Lady  T.  So  much  the  better. 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  madam  :  'tis  evident  you  never 
cared  a  pin  for  me,  and  I  was  a  madman  to  marry 
you — a  pert,  rural  coquette,  that  had  refused  half 
the  honest  'squires  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Lady  T.  And  I  am  sure  1  was  a  fool  to  marry 
you — an  old  dangling  bachelor,  who  was  single  at 
fifty,  only  because  he  never  could  meet  with  any 
one  wiio  would  have  him. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  ay,  m;:dam  ;  but  you  were  pleased 
enough  to  listen  tome  :  you  never  had  such  an  offer 
before. 

Lady  T.  No  !  did'nt  I  refuse  Sir  Tivy  Terrier, 
who  every  body  said  would  have  been  a  better 
match?  for  his  estate  is  just  as  good  as  yours,  and 
he  has  broka  his  neck  since  we  have  been  married. 

Sir  P.  I  have  done  with  you,  madam  !  You  are 
an  unfeeling,  ungrateful — hut  there's  an  end  of 
every  thing.  I  believe  you  capable  of  every  thing 
that  is  bad. — Yes,  madam,  I  now  believe  the  re 
ports  relative  to  you  and  Charles,  madam. — Yes, 
madam,  you  and  Charles  are — notwithout  grounds — 
l.ady'T.  Take  care,  Sir  Peter!  you  had  better 
not  insinuate  any  such  thing  !  I'll  not  he  suspected 
without  cause,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  P.  Very  well,  madam !  very  well !  A  se 
parate  maintenance  as  soon  as  you  please.  Yes, 
madam,  or  a  divorce  ! — I'll  make  an  example  of 
myself  for  the  benefit  of  all  old  bachelors. 

Lady  7'.  Agreed  !  agreed  ! — and  now,  my  dear 
Sir  Peter,  we  are  of  a  mind  once  more,  we  may  be 
the  happiest  couple — and  never  differ  again,  you 
know — ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  you  are  going  to  be 
in  a  passion,  I  see,  and  I  shall  only  interrupt  you 
— so,  bve— bye.  [Kxit. 

Sir  P.  Plagues  and  tortures  !     Can't  I  mak 
nngry  either  !   Oh,  1  am  the  most  miserable  fellow  ! 
but  I'll  not  bear  her  presuming  to  ke<  p  her  temper  : 
no  !  she  may  break  my  heart,  but  she  shu'u't  keep 
her  temper.  '[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Char  Its  Surface's  House. 

Enter  TRIP,  Sir  OLIVER  SUKFACK,  and  MOSK*. 

Trip.  Here,  master  Moses  !  if  you'll  stay  a 
moment,  I'll  try  whether — what's  the  gentleman's 
name? 

.Sir  0.  Mr.  Moses,  what  is  my  name? 

Muses.  Mr.  Premium. 

7V//).   Premium — very  well.  [  FaVf  TKM». 

Sir  O.  To  judge  by  the  servants,  one  wouldn't 
believe  the  master  was  ruined.  Hut  what! — sure, 
this  was  my  brother's  house? 

.Woscs.  Y«s,  sir;  Mr.  Charles  bought  it  of  Mr. 
Joseph,  with  the  furniture,  pictures,  6cc.,  just  as 
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the  old  gentleman  It- ft  it.     Sir   I'oter  thought  it  a 
piece  of  extravagance  in  him. 

Sir  0.  hi  my  miud,  the  other's  economy  in  sell 
ing  it  to  him  was  more  reprehensible  by  half. 
Re-enter  TRIP. 

Trip.  My  master  says  you  must  wait,  gentle 
men  :  he  has  company,  and  can't  speak  with  you 
yet. 

Sir  0.  If  he  knew  who  it  was  wanted  to  see  him, 
perhaps  he  would  not  send  such  a  message  ? 

Trip.  Yes,  yes,  sir :  he  knows  you  are  here— I 
did  not  forget  little  Premium  :  no,  no,  no. 

Sir  O.  Very  well ;  and  I  pray,  sir,  what  may  be 
your  name. 

Trip.  Trip,  sir;  my  name  is  Trip,  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

Sir  0.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Trip,  you  have  a  pleasant 
sort  of  place  here,  I  guess? 

Trip.  Why,  yes — here  are  three  or  four  of  us 
pass  our  time  agreeably  enough  ;  but  then  our 
wages  are  sometimes  a'  little  in  arrear — and  not 
very  great  either— but  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and 
find  our  own  hags  and  bouquets. 

Sir  0.  Bags  and  bouquets  '  halters  and  bastina 
does!  [Aside. 

Trip.  And,  a-propos,  Moses— have  you  been  able 
to  get  me  that  little  bill  discounted  1 

Sir  0.  Wants  to  raise  money,  too ! — mercy  on 
me !  Has  his  distresses  too,  I  warrant,  like  a  lord, 
and  affects  creditors  and  duns.  [A*ide. 

Moses.  'Twas  not  to  be  done,  indeed,  Mr.  Trip. 

Trip.  Good  lack,  you  surprise  me !  My  friend 
Brush  has  indorsed  it,  and  I  thought  when  he  put 
his  name  at  the  back  of  a  bill  'twas  the  same  as 
cash. 

Moses.  No !  'twouldn't  do. 

Trip.  A  small  sum. — but  twenty  pounds.  Hark'ee, 
Moses,  do  you  think  you  couldn't  get  it  me  by  way 
of  annuity  1 

Sir  0.  An  annuity  !  ha  !  ha  !  a  footman  raise 
money  by  way  of  annuity !  Well  done,  luxury, 
egad !  [Aside. 

Moses.  Well,  but  you  must  ensure  your  place. 

Trip.  Oh,  with  all  my  heait!  I'll  ensure  my 
place,  and  my  life  too,  if  you  please. 

Sir  0.  It's  more  than  1  would  your  neck.  [Aside. 

Moses.  But  is  there  nothing  you  could  deposit? 

Trip.  Why,  nothing  capital  of  my  master's 
wardrobe  has  dropped  lately  ;  but  I  could  give  you 
a  mortgage  on  some  of  his  winter  clothes,  with 
equity  of  redemption  before  November — or  you 
shall  have  the  reversion  of  the  French  velvet,  or  a 
post-obit  on  the  blue  and  silver:  these,  I  should 
think,  Moses,  with  a  few  pair  of  point  ruffles,  as  a 
collateral  security — Egad,  I  heard  the  bell!  1  be 
lieve,  gentlemen,  I  can  now  introduce  you.  Don't 
forget  the  annuity,  little  Moses!  This  way,  gen 
tlemen.  I'll  insure  my  place,  you  know. 

Si?-  0.  If  the  man  be  a  shadow  of  the  master, 
this  is  the  temple  of  dissipation  indeed !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Antique  Hall. 

CHARLES    SUHFACE,  CARELESS,  Sir  HARRY,  tyc., 
at  a  table,  with  wine,  £fc. 

Charles  S.  'Fore  heaven,  'tis  true  ! — there's  the 
great  degeneracy  of  the  age.  Many  of  our  acquaint 
ance  have  taste,  spirit,  and  politeness  ;  but,  plague 
on't,  they  won't  drink  wine. 

Care.  It  is  so  indeed,  Charles  !  they  give  into 
all  the  substantial  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  abstain 
from  nothing  but  wine  and  wit.  O,  certainly  so 


ciety  suffers  by  it  intolerably :  for  now,  instead  of 
the  social  spirit  of  raillery  that  used  to  mantle  over 
A  glass  of  bright  Burgundy,  their  conversation  is 
become  just  like  the  Spa  water  th<-y  drink,  which 
as  all  the  pertness  and  flatulency  of  Champagne, 
without  its  spirit  or  flavour. 

Sir  H.  But  what  are  they  to  do  who  love  play 
better  than  wine  1 

Care.  True  :  there's  Sir  Harry  diets  himself  for 
gaming,  and  is  now  under  a  hazard  regimen. 

Charles.  Then  he'll  have  the  worst  of  it.  What1 
you  wouldn't  train  a  horse  for  the  course  by  keep- 
ng  him  from  corn?  For  my  part,  egad!  I  am 
never  so  successful  as  when  I  am  a  little  merry  : 
et  me  throw  on  a  bottle  of  Champagne,  and  I 
never  lose. 

Alt.  Hey,  what? 

Charles  S.  At  least,  I  never  feel  my  losses,  which 
s  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Care.  Ay,  that  I  believe. 

Charles  S.  And  then,  what  man  can  pretend  to 
?e  a  believer  in  love,  who  is  an  abjurer  of  wine  ! 
Tis  the  test  by  which  the  lover  knows  his  own 
leart.  Fill  a  dozen  bumpers  to  a  dozen  beauties, 
and  she  that  floats  at  the  top  is  the  maid  that  has 
bewitched  you. 

Care.  Now  then,  Charles,  be  honest  and  give  us 
your  real  favourite. 

Charles  S.  Why,  I  have  withheld  her  only  in 
compassion  to  you.  If  I  toast  her,  you  must  give 
a  round  of  her  peers,  which  is  impossible — on 
earth. 

Care.  Oh  !  then  we'll  find  some  canonized  ves 
tals,  or  heathen  goddesses  that  will  do,  I  warrant ! 

Charles  S.  Here  then,  bumpers,  you  rogues ! 
bumpers !  Maria !  Maria ! — 

Sir  H.  Maria  who? 

Charles  S.  O  damn  the  surname — 'tis  too  formal 
to  be  registered  in  Love's  calendar  ; — Maria  ! 

All.  Maria! 

Charles  S.  But  now,  Sir  Harry,  beware,  we  must 
have  beauty  superlative. 

Care.  Nay,  never  study,  Sir  Harry:  we'll  stand 
to  the  toast,  though  your  mistress  should  want  an 
eye,  and  you  know  you  have  a  song  will  excuse 
you. 

Sir  H.  Egad,  so  I  have !  and  I'll  give  him  the 
song  instead  of  the  lady. 

SONG. 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen; 

Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty  ; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean, 

And  here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 
Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass, — 

Drink  to  the  lass, 
I'll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Here's  to  the  charmer  whose  dimples  we  prize  ; 

Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir  : 
Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes, 

And  here's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir. 
Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow  ; 
Now  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry  : 
Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe, 

And  now  to  the  damsel  that's  merry. 
Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

For  let  'em  be  clumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather  ; 
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So  fill  up  your  glasses,  nay,  fill  to  the  brim, 

And  let  us  e'en  toast  tin  in  together. 
''hi-rus.     Let  the  toast  pass,  kc. 

Ail.  Bravo!  bravo! 

Enter  TRIP,  and  whispen  CHARLES  SURFACE. 

Charles  5.  Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me  a 
ittle.  Careless,  take  the  chair,  will  you  ? 

Care.  Nay,  prithee,  Charles,  what  now  1  This 
is  one  of  your  peerless  beauties,  I  suppose,  has 
dropt  in  by  chance  ? 

Charles  S.  No,  faith  !  To  tell  you  the  truth,  tis 
a  Jew  and  a  broker,  who  are  come  by  appointment. 

Care.  O  damn  it  !  let's  have  ihe  Jew  in. 

>n-  //.  Ay,  and  the  broker  too,  by  all  means. 

Care.  Yes,  yes,  the  Jew  and  the  broker. 

Charles  S.  Kgad,  with  all  my  heart !  Trip,  bid 
the  gentlemen  walk  in—  [Exit  TRIP]— though 
there's  one  of  them  a  stranger,  I  can  assure  you. 

Cure.  Charles,  let  us  give  them  some  generous 
Burgundy,  and  perhaps  they'll  grow  conscien 
tious. 

Charles  S.  O  hang  'em,  no  !  wine  does  but  draw 
forth  a  man's  natural  qualities ;  and  to  make  them 
drink  would  only  be  to  whet  their  knavery. 

Enter  TRIP,  MOSE*,  and  Sir  OLIVER  SURFACE. 
Charles  S.  So,  honest  Moses,  walk  in:  walk  in, 
pray,  Mr.  Premium — that's  the  gentleman's  name, 
isn't  it,  Moses  1 
Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Charles  S.  Set  chairs,  Trip— sit  down,  Mr.Pre- 
ium— glasses,    Trip — sit  down,  Moses.     Come, 
[r.  Premium,   I'll  give  you  a  sentiment;  here's 
Success   to  usury  /—Moses,    fill  the   gentleman    a 
bumper. 

Mt<ses.  Success  to  usury  .' 

Care.  Right,  Moses — usury  is  prudence  and  in 
dustry,  and  deserves  to  succeed. 

Sir  0.  Then — here's  all  the  success  it  deserves. 
Care.  No,  no,  that  won't  do  !     Mr.   Premium, 
you  have  demurred  at  the  toast,  and  must  drink  it 
in  a  pint  bumper. 

Sir  H.  A  pint  bumper,  at  least. 
Moses.  O  pray,  sir,  consider — Mr.  Premium's  a 
gentleman. 

Car*.  And  therefore  loves  good  wine. 
Sir  //.  Give  Moses  a  quart  glass— this  is  mutiny, 
and  a  high  contempt  for  the  chair. 

Charles  S.  No  hang  it,  you  than't !  Mr.  Pre 
mium's  a  stranger. 

Care.  Plague  on  'em  thei  ' — if  they  won't  drink 
we'll  not  sit  down  with  them.  Come,  Harry,  the 
dice  are  in  the  next  room — Charles,  you'll  join  us 
when  you  have  finished  your  business  witb  the 
gentlemen  ? 

Charles  S.  I  will!  I  will !  [Exeunt  all  the  Gen 
tl»men,]  Careless ! 

Care.  [Returning.']   Well! 
Charles  S.  Perhaps  I  may  want  you. 
Care.  O,  you  know  I  am  always  ready  :  word 
note,  or  bond,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me.  [  K.iif 

MH.VS.  Sir,  this  is  Mr.  Premium,  a  gentleman  o 
the  strictest  honour  and  secrecy  ;  and  always  per 
forms  what  he  undertakes.  Mr.  Premium,  this 
is — 

Charles  S.  Pshaw  !  Have  done. — Sir,  my  friem 
Moses  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  but  a  little  slow  a 
expression  :  he'll  be  an  hour  giving  us  our  titles 
Mr.  Premium,  the  plain  state  of  the  matter  is  this 
1  am  an  extravagant  young  fellow,  who  want  in.>n»-\ 
toborrow — you  1  take  to  be  a  prudent  old  I*,  ll 


ho   has   got    money    to    lend. — 1    tun    blockhead 

ii')ii«;li  to  ;  i\c  fifty  per  cent,  sooner  than  not  li;i\.< 
t  ;   ami  Y..II,    I  nn  sume,  arc  n.^uc   enough   to  take 

hundred   if  you   can  get  it.     Now,  sir,  y<  >. 
we  are   acquainted  at  once,  ami   may  procreu    to 
usiness  without  farther  ceremony. 

Sir  O.  Exceeding  frank,  upon  my  word. — I  see, 
ir,  you  are  not  a  man  of  many  compliments. 
Charles  S.  Oh  no,  sir,  plain  dealing  in  business 
always  think  best. 

Sir  O.  Sir,  I  like  you  the  better  for  it— however, 
ou  are  mistaken  in  one  thing  ;  1  have  no  m<.m  v 
o  lend,  but  1  believe  I  could  procure  sonie  of  ;i 
riend  ;  but  then  he's  an  unconscionable  dog  ;  isn't 
e,  Moses  1  And  must  sell  stock  to  accommodate 
rou — mustn't  he,  Moses  7 

Moses.  Yes,  indeed  !  You  know  I  always  speak 
he  truth,  and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie  ! 

Charles  S.  Right.  People  that  speak  truth  gene- 
ally  do ;    but  these   are    trifles,    Mr.   Premium. 
What!  I   know  money  isn't  to  be  bought  without 
yng  for't ! 

Sir  0.  Well — but  what  security  could  you  give? 
You  have  no  land,  I  suppose! 

Charles  S.  Not   a  mole-hill,    nor    a   twig,    but 
what's  in  the  bough-pots  out  of  the  window  ! 
Sir  0.  Nor  any  stock.  I  presume  1 
Charles  S.  Nothing   but  live  stock — and   that's 
only  a  few  pointers  and  ponies.     But  pray,  Mr. 
Premium,  are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  any  of 
my  connexions? 

•Sir  0.  Whv,  to  say  truth,  I  am. 
Charles  S.  Then  you  must  know  that  I  have  a 
dev'lish  rich  uncle  in  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Oliver 
Surface,  from  whom  I  have  the  greatest  -expecta- 
ms. 

Sir  0.  That  you  have  a  wealthy  uncle  I  have 
heard  j  but  how  your  expectations  will  turn  out,  is 
more,  I  believe,  than  you  can  tell. 

Charles  S.  O  no ! — there  can  be  no  doubt.   They 
ell  me  I'm  a  prodigious  favourite,  and  that  he 
alks  of  leaving  me  everything. 
SirO.  Indeed  !  this  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  it. 
Charles  S.  Yes,  yes,   'tis  just  so — Moses  knows 
tis  true,  don't  you,  Moses  ? 

Sir  0.  Egad,  they'll  persuade  me  presently  I'm 
at  Bengal.  [Aside. 

Charles  S.  Now  I  propose,  Mr.  Premium,  if  it's 
agreeable  to  you,  a  post-obit  on  Sir  Oliver's  life  : 
though  at  the  same  time,  the  old  fellow  has  been 
so  liberal  to  me,  thai  I  give  you  my  word,  1  should 
be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  anything  had  happened 
to  him. 

Sir  0.  Not  more  than  I  should,  I  assure  you. 
But  the  bond  you  mention  happens  to  be  ju-t  the 
worst  security  you  could  offer  me— for  I  might  live 
to  a  hundred,  and  n-ver  see  the  principal. 

Charles  S.  O,  yes,  you  wo'ild — the  moment  Sir 
Oliver  dies,  you  know,  y  u  would  come  on  rae  for 
the  money. 

Sir  O.  Then  1  believe  I  should  be  the  most  un 
welcome  dun  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Charles  S.  \\hat!  1  suppose  you're  afraid  that 
Sir  Oliver  is  too  good  a  lite  ? 

Sir  0.  No,  indeed,  I  am  not;  though  I  hare 
heard  he  is  as  hale  and  healthy  as  any  man  of  his 
years  in  Christendom. 

Charles  S.     There   again,  now  you   are^hisin- 
formed.     No,   no,  the  climate  has  hurt  him  consi 
derably,  p'or  uncle  Oliver!      Yes,  yts,  In-  1 
apace /I'm  told — and  is  so  much  altered  lately,  that 
his  nearest  relations  would  not  know  L.m  ! 
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Sir  O.  No !  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  so  much  altered 
lately,  that  his  nearest  relations  would  not  know 
him  !  ha  !  ha  !  egad — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Charles  S.  Ha!  ha! — you're  glad  to  hear  that, 
little  Premium? 

Sir  0.  No,  no,  I'm  not. 

Charles  S.  Yes,  yes,  you  are— ha!  ha!  ha! — 
You  know  that  mends  your  chance. 

Sir  O.  But  I'm  told  Sir  Oliver  is  coming  over? — 
ir.iv,  some  say  he  is  actually  arrived? 

Charles  S.  "iMiaw!  Sure  I  must  know  better 
than  you  whether  he's  come  or  not.  No,  no  ;  rely 
on't,  he's  at  this  moment  at  Calcutta — is'nt  he, 
Moses? 

Moses.  O  yes,  certainly. 

Sir  0.  Very  true,  as  you  say,  you  must  know 
better  than  I,  though  I  have  it  from  pretty  good 
•authority — hav'nt  I,  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  most  undoubted  ! 

Sir  O.  But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you  want  a  few 
hundreds  immediately — is  there  nothing  you  could 
dispose  of? 

Charles  S.  How  do  you  mean? 

Sir  0.  For  instance,  now,  I  have  heard  that  your 
father  left  behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  massy 
old  plate? 

Charles  S.  O  lud !  —  that's  gone  long  ago. — 
Moses  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can. 

Sir  0.  Good  lack  !  all  the  family  race  cups  and 
corporation  bowls.  [Aside.] — Then  it  was  also 
supposed  that  his  library  was  one  of  the  most  va 
luable  and  complete. 

Charles  S.  Yes,  yes,  so  it  was — vastly  too  much 
so  for  a  private  gentleman.  For  my  part,  I  was 
always  of  a  communicative  disposition,  so  I 
thought  it  a  shame  to  keep  so  much  knowledge  to 
myself. 

Sir  0.  Mercy  upon  me  !  Learning  that  had  run 
in  the  family  like  an  heir-loom!  [Aside.] — Pray, 
what  are  become  of  the  books  ? 

Charles  S.  You  must  inquire  of  the  auctioneer, 
Master  Premium,  for  I  don't  believe  even  Moses 
can  direct  you. 

Moses.  I  know  nothing  of  books. 

.Sir  0.  So,  so,  nothing  of  the  family  property 
left,  I  suppose? 

Charles  S.  Not  much  indeed  ;  unless  you  have  a 
mind  to  the  family  pictures.  I  have  got  a  roomfull 
of  ancestors  above,  and  if  you  have  a  taste  for  old 
paintings,  egad,  you  shall  have  'em  a  bargain. 

/Sir  O.  Hey !  what  the  devil  !  Sure,  you 
would'nt  sell  your  forefathers,  would  you  ? 

Charles  S.  Every  man  of  them  to  the  best  bidder. 

Sir  O.  What !  your  great  uncles  and  aunts? 
.     Charles  S.    Ay,  and  my  great  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  too. 

Sir  O.  Now  I  give  him  up.  [Aside.] — What  the 
plague,  have  you  no  bowels  for  your  own  kindred? 
Odd's  life,  do' you  take  me  for  Shylock  in  the  play, 
that  you  would  raise  money  of  me.  oil  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  ? 

Charles  S.  Nay,  my  little  broker,  don't  be  angry  : 
what  need  you  care  if  you  have  your  money's  worth. 

Sir  0.  Well,  I'll  be  the  purchaser  :  I  think  I  can 
dispose  of  the  family  canvass.  Oh,  I'll  never  for 
give  him  this  !  never  !  [dside 

Enter  GARBLE  s. 

Care.  Come,  Charles,  what  keeps  you? 

Charles  S.  I  can't  come  yet :  i'faith,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  sale  above  stairs  ;  here's  little  Premium 
will  buy  all  my  ancestors. 


Care.  O,  burn  your  ancestors  ! 

Charles  S.  No,  he  may  do  that  afterwards,  if  ho 
pleases.  Stay,  Careless,  we  want  you  :  egad,  you 
shall  be  auctioneer;  so  come  along  with  us. 

Care.  Oh,  have  with  you,  if  that's  the  case,  1  can 
handle  a  hammer  as  well  as  a  dice-box  !  Going  ! 
going  ! 

Sir  0.  Oh,  the  profligates  !  [/hide. 

Charles  S.  Come,  Moses,  you  shall  be  appraiser, 
if  we  want  one.  Gad's  life,  little  Premium,  you 
don't  seem  to  like  the  business  ? 

Sir  0.  O  yes,  I  do,  vastly.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  yes, 
yes,  I  think  it  a  rare  joke  to  sell  one's  family  by 
auction — ha  !  ha  ! — O  the  prodigal !  [,-/side. 

Charles  S.  To  be  sure !  when  o  man  wants  money, 
where  the  plague  should  he  get  assistance,  if  he 
can't  make  free  with  his  own  relations  ? 

Sir  0.  I'll  never  forgive  him ;  never  !  never ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I,— Picture  Room  at  Charles's. 

Enter  CHARIES  SURFACE,  Sir  OLIVER   SURFACI, 
MOSES,  and  CARKLFSS. 

Charles  S.  Walk  in,  gentlemen ;  pray  walk  in — 
here  they  are,  the  family  of  the  Surfaces,  up  to  the 
Conquest. 

Sir  0.  And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly  collection. 

Charles  S.  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the  true 
spirit  of  portrait  painting; — no  volonlier  grace  or 
expression.  Not  like  the  works  of  your  modern 
Raphaels,  who  give  you  the  strongest  resemblance, 
yet  contrive  to  make  your  portrait  independent  of 
you ;  so  that  you  may  sink  the  original,  and  not 
hurt  the  picture.  No,  no  ;  the  merit  of  these  is 
the  inveterate  likeness— nil  stiff  and  awkward  as 
the  originals,  and  like  nothing  in  human  nature 
besides. 

Sir  0.  Ah  !  we  shall  never  see  such  figures  of 
men  again. 

Charles  S.  I  hope  not. — Well,  you  see,  Master 
Premium,  what  a  domestic  character  I  am  :  here  I 
sit  of  an  evening  surrounded  by  my  family. — But, 
come,  get  to  your  pulpit,  Mr.  Auctioneer ;  here's 
an  old  gouty  chair  of  my  grandfather's  will  answer 
the  purpose. 

Care.  Ay,  ay,  this  will  do. But,  Charles,  I 

hav'n't  a  hammer ;  and  what's  an  auctioneer  without 
his  hammer  ? 

Charles  S.  Egad,  that's  true ;  what  parchment 
have  we  here? — O,  our  genealogy  in  full.  Here, 
Careless, — you  shall  have  no  common  bit  of  maho 
gany  ;  here's  the  family  tree  for  you,  you  rogue, — 
this  shall  be  your  hammer,  and  now  you  may  knock 
down  my  ancestors  with  their  own  pedigree. 

Sir  O.  What  an  unnatural  rogue ! — an  ex  post 
facto  parricide !  [  sfside. 

Care.  Yea,  yes,  here's  a  list  of  your  gen«r;ition 
indeed  ;  faith,  Charles,  this  is  the  most  convenient 
thing  you  could  have  found  for  the  business,  for 
'twill  not  only  serve  as  a  hammer,  but  a  catalogue 
into  the  bargain. — Come,  begin — A-goirig,  a-going, 
a-going  ! 

Charles  S.  Bravo,  Careless! — Well,  here's  my 
great  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a  marvellous 
good  general  in  his  day,  I  assure  you.  He  served 
in  all  the  Duke  of  Marlborouyh's  wars,  and  go 
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tlntt  cut  over  his  e\ -e  ;it  the  buttle  of  Malplaquet. — 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Premium  ? — look  at  him — 
there's  a  hero,  not  tut  out  of  his  feathers,  as  v  m 
modern-dipt  captains  are,  but  enveloped  in  wig 
and  regimentals,  as  a  general  should  be. — What  do 
you  bid  1 

Sir  0.  [Aside  to  Moses.']  Bid  him  speak. 

A/DMW.   Mr.  Premium  would  have  _I/KU  speak. 

Charles  S.  Why,  then,  he  shall  have  him  for  ten 
pounds,  and  I'm  sure  that's  not  dear  for  a  staff-officer. 

.Sir  (>.  Heaven  deliver  me!  his  famous  uncle 
Hie  hard  for  ten  pounds  !  [Aside.'] — Very  well,  sir, 
I  take  him  at  that. 

Charles  S.  Cureless,  knock  down  my  uncle 
Richard. — Here,  now,  is  a  maiden  sister  of  his, 
my  great  aunt  Deborah,  done  by  Kneller  in  his 
best  manner,  and  esteemed  a  very  formidable  like- 
mat, — There  she  is,  you  see,  a  shepherdess  feeding 
her  Hock. — You  shall  have  her  for  five  pounds  ten 
— the  sheep  are  worth  the  money. 

Sir  O.  Ah  !  poor  Deborah  !  a  woman  who  set 
•tich  a  value  on  herself !  [Aside.'] — Five  pounds  ten 
— she's  mine. 

Charles  S.  Knock  down  my  aunt  Deborah,  Care 
less  ! — This,  now,  is  a  grandfather  of  my  mother's, 
a  learned  judge,  well  known  on  the  western  cir 
cuit. — What  do  you  rate  him  at,  Moses  ? 

Moses.  Four  guineas. 

Charles  S.  Four  guineas  ! — Gad's  life,  you  don't 
bid  me  the  price  of  his  wig. — Mr.  Premium,  you 
have  more  respect  for  the  woolsack ;  do  let  us 
kuock  h's  lordship  down  at  fifteen. 

Sir  O.  By  all  means. 

Care    Goue  ! 

Charles  S.  And  there  are  two  brothers  of  bis, 
^'iliiam  and  U  alter  Blunt,  Esquites,  both  mem 
bers  of  parliament,  and  noted  speakers  ;  and  what's 
rery  extraordinary,  I  believe,  this  is  the  first  time 
they  were  ever  bought  or  sold. 

•Sir  O.  That  is  very  extraordinary,  indeed  !  I'll 
take  them  at  your  own  price,  for  the  honour  of  par- 
lianu  nt. 

Care.  Well  said,  little  Premium! — I'll  knock 
them  down  at  forty. 

Charles  S.  Here's  a  jolly  fellow — I  don't  know 
what  relation,  but  he  was  mayor  of  Norwich  :  take 
him  at  eight  pounds. 

Sir  O.  No,  no  :  six  will  do  for  the  mayor. 

Charles  S  Come,  make  it  guineas,  and  I  throw 
out  the  two  aldermen  there  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  0.  They're  mine. 

Charles  S.  Careless,  knock  down^he  mayor  and 

aldermen But,  plague  ou't,  we  shall  be  all  day 

retailing  in  this  manner  ;  do  let  us  deal  wholesale  : 
what  say  you,  little  Premium!  Give  me  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  take  all  that  remains  on  each 
side  in  a  lump. 

Care.  Ay,  ay,  that  will  be  the  best  way. 

Sir  O.  Well,  well,  anythingto  accommodate  you  ; 
— ihey  are  mine.  But  there  is  one  portrait  which 
you  have  always  passed  over. 

Care.  W  hat,  that  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the 
settee ! 

.Sir  O.  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  that,  though  I  don't 
think  him  so  ill-looking  a  little  fellow,  by  any 
means. 

Charlrs  S.  What!  that?— Oh!  that's  my  uncle 
Oliver  ;  'twas  done  before  he  wi  nt  to  India. 

Cure.  Your    uncle    Oliver!— Gad,    then    you'll 
never  be  friends,  Charles.      That,  now,  to  IIP 
stern  a  looking  rogue  as  ever  1  saw  ;  an    unforgiv 
ing  eye,  aiid  a  damned  disinheriting  countenance! 


an  inveterate  kinve, depend  on't.      Don't  you  think 
so,  littli-  Premium  * 

SM  ('.  T  j. on  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not  ;  I  think  it  ns 
honest  a  looking  face  as  any  in  the  room,  dead  or 
alive  ; — but  I  suppose  uncle  Oliver  goes  with  tin- 
rest  of  the  lumber  1 

Charles  S.  No,  hang  it;  I'll  not  part  with  poor 
Noll.  The  old  fellow  has  been  very  good  to  me, 
and,  egad,  I'll  keep  his  picture  while  I've  a  room 
to  put  it  in. 

Sir  O.  The  rogue's  my  nephew  after  all !  [Aside.'] 
—  But,  sir,  I  have  somehow  taken  a  fancy  to  that 
picture. 

Charles  S.  I'm  sorry  for't,  for  you  certainly  will 
not  have  it. — Oons,  haven't  you  got  enough  of 
them! 

Sir  0.  I  forgive  him  everything !    [Aside.] — But, 
ir,  when  I  take  a  whim  in  my  head  I  don't  value 
money.     I'll  give  you  as  much  for  that  as  for  all 
he  rest. 

Charles  S.  Don't  tease  me,  master  broker;  I  tell 
you  I'll  not  part  with  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  0.   How  like  his  father  the  dog  is!   [4side.~] 

—Well,  well,  I  have  done. 1  did  not  perceive 

t  before,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  resem 
blance.  [Aside.] — Here  is  the  draught  for  your  sum. 

Charles  S.  Why,  'tis  for  eight  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  O.  You  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  g>>7 

Charles  S.  Zounds  !  no  ! — I  tell  you  once  more. 

Sir  O.  Then  never  mind  the  difference,  we'll 
balance  that  another  time— but  give  me  your  hand 
on  the  bargain  ;  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  Charles 
— I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  being  so  free. — Come, 
Moses. 

Charles  S.  Egad,  this  is  a  whimsical  old  fellow  ! 
But  hark'ee,  Premium,  you'll  prepare  lodgings  for 
these  gentlemen  1 

Sir  0.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  send  for  them  in  a  day  or  two. 

Charles  S.  But  hold;  do  now  send  a  genteel 
conveyance  for  them,  for  I  assure  you,  they  were 
most  of  them  used  to  ride  in  their  own  carriages. 

Sir  O.  I  will,  I  will- for  all  but  Oliver. 

Charles  S.  Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

Sir  0.  You're  fixed  on  that1? 

Charles  S.  Peremptorily. 

Sir  O.    A  dear  extravagant  rogue  !    [Aside.] — 

Good  day  ! — Come,  Moses. Let  me  hear  now 

who  dares  call  him  profligate  ! 

[Exeunt  Sir  OLIVER  SURFACE  and  MOSF.S. 

Care.  Why,  this  is  the  oddest  genius  of  the  sort 
I  ever  met  with. 

Charles  S.  Egad,  he's  the  prince  of  brokers,  I 
think.  1  wonder  h'-w  the  devil  Moses  pot  ac 
quainted  with  so  honest  a  fellow.  —But  hark  !  here's 
Kowley  ;  do,  Careless,  say  I'll  join  the  company 
in  o  few  moments. 

Care.  I  will — don't  let  that  old  blockhead  per 
suade  you  to  squander  any  of  that  money  on  old 
musty  debts,  or  any  such  nonsense  ;  for  tradesmen, 
Charles,  are  the  most  exorbitant  fellows. 

Charles  S.  Very  true,  and  paying  them  is  only 
encouraging  them.  Ay,  ay,  never  fear. — [E.iit 
CAHELESS.] — Soli  !  this  was  an  odd  old  fellow,  in 
deed. Let  me  see— two-thirds  of  this  five  hun 
dred  and  thirty  odd  pounds  are  mine  by  right. 
'Fore  Heaven !  1  find  one's  ancestors  are  more 
valuable  relations  than  I  took  them  for  ! — Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and  very  grate 
ful  servant. 

Enter  Rowi.i  Y. 

Hah  !  old   Rowley  !  egad,  your  just  come  in  time 
to  take  leave  of  your  old  acquaintance. 
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Row.  Yes,  I  heard  they  were  a  going.     But 
wonder  you  can  have  such  spirits  under  so  manj 
distresses. 

Charles  S.  Why,  there's  the  point !  my  distresse 
are  so  many,  that  I  can't  afford  to  part   with  my 
spirits;  but   £  shall  he  rich   and   splenetic,  all  ir 
good  time.    However,  I  suppose  you  are  surprise 
that  I  am  not  more  sorrowful   at  parting  with  S( 
many  near  relations  ;  to  he  sure,  'tis  very  affect 
ing:  but  you  see  they  never  move  a  muscle,  so 
why  should  I "? 

Row.  There's  no  making  you  serious  a  moment. 

Charles  S.  Yes,  faith,  1  am  so  now.  Here,  my 
honest  Rowley,  here,  get  me  this  changed  directly 
and  take  a  hundred  pounds  of  it  immediately  to  oh 
Stanley. 

Row.  A  hundred  pounds  !     Consider  only — 

Charles  S.  Gad's  life,  don't  talk  about  it:  poo: 
Stanley's  wants  are  pressing,  and  if  you  don't  make 
haste,  wTe  shall  have  some  one  call  that  has  a  better, 
right  to  the  money. 

Row.  Ah  !  there's  the  point!  I  never -will  cease 
dunning  you  with  the  old  proverb — 

Charles  S.  "  Be  just  before  you're  generous." — 
Why.  so  I  would  if  I  could  ;  but  Justice  is  an  olc 
hobbling  beldame,  and  1  can't  get  her  to  keep  pace 
with  Generosity  for  the  soul  of  me. 

Row.  Yet,  Charles,  believe  me,  one  hour's  re 
flection — 

Charles  S.  Ay,  ay,  it's  very  true  ;  but,  hark'ee 
Rowley,  while  I  have,  by  Heaven  I'll  give ;  so 
damn  your  economy,  and  away  to  old  Stanley  with 
the  money.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— A  Saloon. 
Enttr  MOSES  and  Sir  OLIVER  SURFACE. 

Moses.  Well,  sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said,  you 
have  seen  Mr.  Charles  in  high  glory  j  'tis  greal 
pity  he's  so  extravagant. 

Sir  0.  But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. 

Moses.  And  loves  wine  and  women  so  much. 

Sir  O.  But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. 

Moses.  And  games  so  deep. 

Sir  O.  But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. O, 

here's  Rowley. 

Enter  ROWLEY. 

Row.  So,  Sir  Oliver,  I  find  you  have  made  a 
purchase 

Sir  0.  Yes,  yes,  our  young  rake  has  parted  with 
his  ancestors  like  old  tapastry 

Rvw.  And  here  has  he  commissioned  me  to  re- 
deliver  yru  part  ,:t  the  purchase-money — I  mean, 
though,  m  your  necssi  ous  character  of  old  Stan 
ley. 

Moses.  Ah  !  there  is  the  pity  of  ail ;  he  is  so 
damned  charitable. 

How.  And  1  left  a  hosier  and  two  tailors  in  the 
hall,  who,  I'm  sure,  won't  be  paid,  and  this  hundred 
would  satisfy  them. 

Sir  O.  Well,  well,  I'll  pay  his  debts,  and  his  be 
nevolence  too. — But  now  I  am  no  more  a  broker, 
and  you  shall  introduce  me  to  the  elder  brother  as 
old  Stanley. 

Row.  Not  yet  awhile;  Sir  Peter,  I  know,  means 
to  call  there  about  this  time. 

Enter  TRIP. 

Trip.  O,  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  not  show 
ing  you  out ;  this  way. — Moses,  a  word. 

[Exeunt  TRIP  and  MOSES. 
Sir  O.  There's  a  fellow  for  you — would  you  be 


lieve  it,  that  puppy  intercepted  the  Jew  on  our 
coming,  and  wanted  to  raise  money  before  he  got 
to  his  master. 

Row.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  O  Yes,  they  are  now  planning  an  annuity 
business. — Ah  !  master  Rowley,  in  my  days  ser 
vants  were  content  wilh  the  follies  of  their  mas 
ters,  when  they  were  worn  a  little  threadbare  ; 
but  now,  they  have  their  vices,  like  their  birth-day 
clothes,  with  the  gloss  on.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. — A  Library,  a  large  Screen,  Pembroke 
Table,  with  a  book  on  it  ;  two  Chairs. 

JOSEPH  SURFACE  and  a  Servant  discovered. 

Joseph  S.  No  letter  from  Lady  Teazle. 

Serv.  No,  sir. 

Joseph  S.  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  sent,  if  she 
is  prevented  from  coming.  Sir  Peter  certainly 
does  not  suspect  me.  Yet,  I  wish  1  may  not  lose 
the  heiress,  through  the  scrape  I  have  drawn  my  • 
self  into  with  the  wife  ;  however,  Charles's  impru 
dence  and  bad  character  are  great  points  in  my  fa 
vour.  [Knocking  heard  without 

Serv.  I  believe  that  must  be  Lady  Teazle. 

Joseph  S.  Hold  ! — See  whether  it  is  or  not  before 
you  go  to  the  door  :  I  have  a  particular  message 
for  you,  ifjit  should  be  my  brother. 

Serv.  'Tis  her  ladyship,  tsir  ;  she  always  leaves 
her  chair  at  the  milliner's  in  the  next  street. 

Josej)h  S.  Stay,  stay  ;  draw  that  screen  before  the 
window — [Servant  does  so.'] — that  will  do;  my  oppo 
site  neighbour  is  a  lady  of  curious  temper. — [Ser 
vant  exit.] — I  have  a  difficult  hand  to  play  in  this 
affair.  Lady  Teazle  has  lately  suspected  my  views 
on  Maria ;  but  she  must  by  no  means  be  let  into 
that  secret, — at  least,  till  I  have  her  more  in  my 
power. 

Enter  Lady  TEAZLE. 

Lady  T.  What!  sentiment  in  soliloquy  now? 
[lave  you  been  very  impatient  1 — O  lud  !  don't 
sretend  to  look  grave. — I  vow  I  could'nt  come  be- 
"  re. 

JosephS.  O  madam,  punctuality  is  a  species  of 
constancy  very  unfashionable  in  a  lady  of  quality. 

Lady  T.  Upon  my  word  you  ought  to  pity  me. 
Do  you  know  Sir  Peter  is  grown  so  ill-natured  to 
ne  of  late,  and  so  jealous  of  Charles  too — that's  the 
best  of  the  story,  isn't  it? 

Josevh  S.  I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friends  keep 
hat  up.  '  [Aside. 

Lady  T.  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would  let  Maria 
marry  him,  and  then  perhaps  he  would  be  con- 
inced  ;  don't  you,  Mr.  Surface  ? 

Joseph  S.  Indeed  I   do  not.    [Asi de.~\ — Oh  cer- 
iainly  I  do  !  for  then  my  dear  Lady  Teazle  would 
ilso  be  convinced  how  wrong  her  suspicions  were, 
f  my  having  any  design  on  the  silly  girl. 

Lady  T.  Well,  well,  I'm  inclined  to  believe  you. 
3ut,  is'nt  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most  ill-natured 
hings  said  of  one! — And  there's  my  fiiend,  Lady 
sneerwell,  has  circulated  I  don't  know  liow  many 
candalous  tales  of  me,  and  all  without  any  foun- 
Jation  too— that's  what  vexes  me. 

Joseph  S.  Ay,  madam,  to  be  sure,  that  is  the 
revoking  circumstance — without  foundation;  yes, 
es,  there's  the  mortification,  indeed  ;  for  when  a 
candalous  story  is  believed  against  one,  there  (  er- 
ainly  is  no  comfort  like  the  consciousness  of  having 
eserved  it. 
Lady  T.  No,  to  be  sure,  then  I'd  for-give  th*  jr 
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malice ;  but  to  attack  me,  who  am  really  so  inno 
cent,  and  who  never  sav  an  ill-natured  tiling  of  an 
body — that  is,  of  any  friend;  and  then  Sir  Pin- 
too,  to  have  him  so  pccvi-.li,  and  so  suspicious 
when  I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart — in 
deed,  'tis  monstrous  ! 

Juseph  S.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  'tis  you 
own  fault  if  you  suffer  it.  When  a  husband  enii-i 
tains  a  groundless  suspicion  of  his  wife,  and  with 
draws  his  confidence  from  her,  the  original  com 
pact  is  broken,  and  she  owes  it  to  the  honour  of  he 
sex  to  endeavour  to  outwit  him. 

l.ndu  '/'.  Indeed  ! — so  that  if  he  suspects  me 
without  cause,  it  follows,  that  the  best  way  o 
curing  his  jealousy  is  to  give  him  reason  for't. 

Joseph  S.  Undoubtedly — for  your  husband  shouk 
never  be  deceived  in  you, — and  in  that  case  it  be 
comes  you  to  be  frail  in  compliment  to  his  discern 
ment. 

Lady  T.  To  be  sure,  what  you  say  is  very  rea 
sonable  ;  and  when  the  consciousness  of  my  inno 

cence 

Joseph  S.  Ah  !  my  dear  madam,  there  is  the  great 
mistake  :  'tis  this  very  conscious  innocence  that  is 
of  the  greatest  prejudice  to  you.  What  is  it  makes 
you  negligent  of  forms,  and  careless  of  the  world's 
opinion? — why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own 
innocence.  What  makes  you  thoughtless  in  your 
conduct,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  little  im 
prudences? — why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own 
innocence.  What  makes  you  impatient  of  Sir 
Peter's  temper,  and  outrageous  at  his  suspicions? 
—why,  the  consciousness  of  your  innocence. 
l.udy  T.  'Tis  very  true  ! 

Joseph  S.  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  if  you 
would  but  once  make  a  trifling  faux  pas,  you  can't 
conceive  how  cautious  you  would  grow,  and  how 
ready  to  humour  and  agree  with  your  husband. 
l-iidti  T.  Do  you  think  so? 
Ji>se}>h  .S'.    Oh  !  I  am  sure  on't ;  and  then  you 
would  find  all  scandal  would  cease  at  once  ;  for,  in 
short,  your  character  at  present  is  like  a  person 
in  a  plethora,   absolutely   dying  from   too  much 
health. 

I^ady  T.  So,  so;  tben  I  perceive  your  prescrip 
tion  is,  that  I  must  sin  in  my  own  defence,  and 
part  with  my  virtue  to  preserve  my  reputation. 
Joseph  S.  Exactly  so,  upon  my  credit,  ma'am. 
Lady  7'.  Well,  certainly  this  is  the  oddest  doc 
trine,  and  the  newest  receipt  for  avoiding  calumny ! 
Joseph  S.  An  infallible  one,  believe  me.     Pru 
dence,  like  experience,  must  be  paid  for. 

I. iid it  T.  Why,  if  my  understanding  were  once 

convinced 

Joseph  S.  O,  certainly,  madam,  your  understand- 
in?  should  be  convinced. — Yes,  yes — Heaven  for 
bid  I  should  persuade  you  to  do  anything  you 
thought  wrong.  No,  no,  I  have  too  much  honour 
to  desire  it. 

Lady  T.  Don't  you  think  we  may  as  well  leave 
honour  out  of  the  argument? 

Joseph  S.  Ah  !  the  ill  effects  of  your  country 
education,  I  see,  still  remain  with  you. 

Lad y  T.  I  doubt  they  do,  indeed;  and  I  will 
fairly  own  to  you,  that  if  1  could  be  persuaded  to 
do  wrong,  it  would  be  by  Sir  Peter's  ill  usage, 
sooner  than  your  honourable  logic  after  all. 

Jum-jih  S.  Then,  by  this  hand,  which  he  is  un 
worthy  of—  [Taking  her  hand. 

Enter  Servant. 

'Sdeath,  you  blockhead — what  do  you  want? 
AVrr.  1  beg  your  pardon,  air,  but  I  thought  you 
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would  not  choose  Sir  JVter  to  come  up  without 
announcing   him. 

./.n.-yi/i  .S.    Sir  i'eter!— Oons— the  devil ! 

Lailii  '/'.  Sir  I'L-ICT!  O  lud — I'm  ruined — I'm 
ruined ! 

Serv.  Sir,  'twasn't  I  let  him  in. 

Lady  '/'.  Oli!  I'm  quite  undone!  What  will 
become  of  me?  Now,  Mr.  Logic — Oh!  im-iw. 
sir,  he's  on  the  stairs — I'll  got  behind  here — and 
if  ever  I'm  so  imprudent  again — 

|  ('Ufa  if  hind  the  screen. 

Joseph  S.  Give  me  that  book.  [Sitt  down. 

Enter  Sir  PET  MI. 

.Sir  P.  Ay,  ever  improving  himself — Mr.  Sur 
face,  Mr.  Surface  ! 

Joseph  S.  Oh  !  my  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  beg  your 
aardon — I  have  been  dosing  over  a  stupid  book. — 
Well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  call.  You 
mven't  been  here,  I  believe,  since  I  fitted  up  this 
room. — Books,  you  know,  are  the  only  things  I 
am  a  coxcomb  in. 

Sir  P.  'Tis  very  neat  indeed. — Well,  well,  that's 
>roper ;    and  you  can  make  even  your  screen  a 
ource  of  knowledge — hung,  I  perceive,  with  maps? 
[Walking  up  towards  the  screen. 
Joseph  S.  O,  yes,  I  find  great  use  in  that  screen. 
[Turning  Sir  PETER  away  from  the  screen. 

Sir  P.  1  dare  say  you  must,  certainly,  when  you 
want  to  find  anything  in  a  hurry. 

Joseph  S.  Aye,  or  to  hide  anything  in  a  hurry 
ither.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  Well,  I  have  a  little  private  business — 

Joseph  S.  You  need  not  stay.  [Exit  Servant.] 
lore's  a  chair,  Sir  Peter — I  beg — 

Sir  P.  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there  is  a  sub- 
ect,  my  dear  friend,  on  which  I  wish  to  unburden, 
ny  mind  to  you — a  point  of  the  greatest  moment 
o  my  peace  ;  in  short,  my  good  friend,  Lady 
"eazle's  conduct  of  late  has  made  me  very  unhappy. 

Joseph  S.  Indeed !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

•Sir  P.  Yes,  'tis  but  too  plain  she  has  not  the 
east  regard  for  me  ;  but,  what's  worse,  I  have 
retty  good  authority  to  suppose  she  has  formed 
u  attachment  to  another. 

Joseph  S.  Indeed  !  you  astonish  me ! 

Sir  P.  Yes ;  nnd,  between  ourselves,  I  think 
Ve  discovered  the  person. 

Joseph  S.  How  !  you  alarm  me  exceedingly. 

>'<>  P.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  1  knew  you  would 
ympathize  with  me ! 

Joseph  S.  Yes — believe  me,  Sir  Peter,  such  a 
iscovery  would  hurt  me  just  as  much  as  it  would 
ou. 

Sir  P.  I  am  convinced  of  it. — Ah  !  it  is  a  hap- 
iness  to  have  a  friend  whom  we  can  trust  even 

ith  one's  family  secrets.     But  have  you  no  guess 

ho  I  mean? 

Joseph  S.  I  haven't  the  most  distant  idea.  It 
an't  be  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite? 

•Sir  P.  Oh,  no  !     What  say  you  to  Charles  1 

Joseph  S.  My  brother !  impossible ! 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  the  poodness  of 
our  own  heart  misleads  you.  You  judge  of  others 
y  yourself. 

tffk  S.  Certainly,  Sir  Peter,  the  heart  that  is 
onscious  of  its  own  integrity  is  ever  slow  to  cre- 
it  another's  treachery. 

Sir  P.  True — but  your  brother  has  no  sentiment 
— you  never  hear  him  talk  so. 

Jtupk  S.  Yet,  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle 
erself  has  too  much  principle. 
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Sir  P.  Ay, — but  what  is  principle  against  the 
flattery  of  a  handsome,  lively,  young  fellow  1 

Joseph  S.  That's  very  true. 

Sir  P.  And  then,  you  know,  the  difference  of  our 
ages  makes  it  very  improbable  that  she  should  have 
any  very  great  affection  for  me  ;  and  if  she  were 
to  be  frail,  and  I  were  to  make  it  public,  why  the 
town  would  only  laugh  at  me,  the  foolish  old 
bachelor,  who  had  married  a  girl. 

Joseph  S.  That's  true,  to  be  sure — they  would 
laugh. 

Sir  P.  Laugh — ay,  and  make  ballads,  and  para 
graphs,  and  the  devil  knows  what,  of  me. 

Joseph  S.  No — you  must  never  make  it  public. 

Sir  P.  But  then  again — that  the  nephew  of  my 
old  friend  Sir  Oliver,  should  be  the  person  to  at 
tempt  such  a  wrong,  hurts  me  more  nearly. 

Joseph  S.  Ay,  there's  the  point. — When  ingrati 
tude  barbs  the  dart  of  injury,  the  wound  has  double 
danger  in  it. 

Sir  P.  Ay — I,  that  was  in  a  manner,  left  his 
guardian;  in  whose  house  he  had  been  so  often 
entertained  ;  who  never  in  my  life  denied  him — 
any  advice. 

Joseph  S.  O,  'tis  not  to  be  credited.  There  may 
be  a  man  capable  of  such  baseness,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
for  my  part,  till  you  can  give  me  positive  proofs, 
I  cannot  but  doubt  it.  However,  if  it  should  be 
proved  on  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine — 
I  disclaim  kindred  with  him :  for  the  man  who  can 
break  through  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  tempt 
the  wife  of  his  friend,  deserves  to  be  branded  as 
the  pest  of  society. 

Sir  P.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  you ! 
what  noble  sentiments ! 

Joseph  S.  Yet,  I  cannot  suspect  Lady  Teazle's 
honour. 

Sir  P.  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  think  well  of  her, 
and  to  remove  all  ground  of  quarrel  between  us. 
She  has  lately  reproached  me  more  than  once  with 
having  made  no  settlement  on  her;  and,  in  our 
last  quarrel,  she  almost  hinted  that  she  should  not 
break  her  heart  if  I  wns  dead.  Now,  as  we  seem 
to  differ  in  our  ideas  of  expense,  I  have  resolved 
she  shall  have  her  own  way,  and  be  her  own  mis 
tress,  in  that  respect,  for  the  future  ;  and  if  I  were 
to  die,  she  will  find  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to 
her  interest  while  living.  Here,  my  friend,  are 
the  drafts  of  two  deeds,  which  I  wish  to  have  your 
opinion  on. — By  one,  she  will  enjoy  eight  hundred 
a  year  independent  while  I  live  ;  and,  by  the  other, 
the  bulk  of  my  fortune  after  my  death. 

Joseph  S.  This  conduct,  Sir  Peter,  is  indeed  truly 
generous. — I  wish  it  may  not  corrupt  mv  pupil. 

[Aside. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  I  am  determined  she  shall  have  no 
cause  to  complain,  though  I  would  not  have  her 
acquainted  with  the  latter  instance  of  my  affection 
yet  awhile. 

Joseph  S.  Nor  I,  if  I  could  help  it.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  please, 
we  will  talk  over  the  situation  of  your  hopes  with 
Maria, 

Joseph  S.  O,  no,  Sir  Peter ;  another  time,  if  you 
please. 

Sir  P.  I  am  sensibly  chagrined  at  the  little  pro 
gress  you  seem  to  make  in  her  affections. 

Joseph  S.  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it,  sir. 
What  are  my  disappointments  when  your  happi 
ness  is  in  debate ! 'Sdeath  !  I  shall  be  ruined 

every  way.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  And  though  you  are  so  averse  to  my  ac 


quainting  Lady  Teazle  with  your  passion,  I'm  sure 
she's  not  your  enemy  in  the  affair. 

Joseph  S.  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now  oblige  me.  I 
am  really  too  much  affected  by  the  subject  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  to  bestow  a  thought  on  my  own 
concerns.  The  man  who  is  intrusted  with  his 
friend's  distresses  can  never 

Enter  Servant. 
Well,  sir? 

Serv.  Your  brother,  sir,  is  speaking  to  a  gentle 
man  in  the  street,  and  says  he  knows  you  are  within. 

Joseph  S.  'Sdeath,  blockhead,  I'm  not  within — 
I'm  out  for  the  day. 

Sir  P.  Stay — hold — a  thought  has  struck  me : — 
you  shall  be  at  home. 

Joseph  S.  Well,  well,  let  him  up.  [Exit  Servant.] 
He'll  interrupt  Sir  Peter,  however.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  Now,  my  good  friend,  oblige  me,  I  en 
treat  you. — Before  Charles  comes,  let  me  conceal 
myself  somewhere — then  do  you  tax  him  on  the 
point  we  have  been  talking,  and  his  answer  may 
satisfy  me  at  once. 

Joseph  S.  O  fie,  Sir  Peter !  would  you  have  me 
join  in  so  mean  a  trick ! — To  trepan  my  brother, 
too! 

Sir  P.  Nay,  you  tell  me  you  are  sure  he  is  in 
nocent  ;  if  so,  you  do  him  the  greatest  service  by 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  himself,  and 
you  will  set  my  heart  at  rest.  Come,  you  shall  not 
refuse  me :  [Going  «p]  here,  behind  this  screen  will 
be — Hey !  what  the  devil !  there  seems  to  be  one 
listener  here  already — I'll  swear  I  saw  a  petticoat. 

Joseph  S.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Well  this  is  ridiculous 
enough.  I'll  tell  you,  Sir  Peter,  though  I  hold  a 
man  of  intrigue  to  be  a  most  despicable  character, 
yet,  you  know,  it  does  not  follow  that  one  is  to  be 
an  absolute  Joseph  either !  Hark'ee,  'tis  a  little 
French  milliner — a  silly  rogue  that  plagues  me, — 
and  having  some  character  to  lose,  on  your  coming, 
sir,  she  ran  behind  the  screen. 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  Joseph !  Joseph  !  Did  I  ever  think 
that  you — But,  egad,  she  has  overheard  all  I  have 
been  saying  of  my  wife. 

Joseph  S.  O,  'twill  never  go  any  farther,  you 
may  depend  upon  it. 

Sir  P.  No !  then,  faith,  let  her  hear  it  out- 
Here's  a  closet  will  do  as  well. 

Joseph  S.  Well,  go  in  there. 

Sir  P.  Sly  rogue  !  sly  rogue  ! 

[Going  into  the  closet. 

Joseph  S.  A  narrow  escape,  indeed  !  and  a  curious 
situation  I'm  in,  to  part  man  and  wife  in  this 
manner. 

Lady  T.  Couldn't  I  steal  off? 

Joseph  S.  Keep  close,  my  angel ! 

Sir  P.  Joseph,  tax  him  home. 

Joseph  S.  Back,  my  dear  friend  ! 

Lady  T.  Couldn't  you  lock  Sir  Peter  in? 

Joseph  S.  Be  still,  my  life  ! 

Sir  P.  You're  sure  the  little  milliner  won't  blab  ? 

Joseph  S.  In,  in,  my  dear  Sir  Peter — 'Fore  gad, 
I  wish  I  had  a  key  to  the  door. 

Enter  CHARLES  SURFACE. 

Charles  S.  Holla!  brother,  what  has  been  the 
matter?  Your  fellow  would  not  let  me  up  at  first. 
What !  have  you  had  a  Jew  or  a  wench  with  you? 

Joseph  S.  Neither,  brother,  I  assure  you  ? 

Charles  S.  But  what  has  made  Sir  Peter  steal 
off?  I  thought  he  had  been  with  you. 

Joseph  S.  He  was,  brother ;  but  hearing  you 
were  coming,  he  did  not  choose  to  stay. 
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Charles*.  What!  was  the  old  t;fnil«'iii.ta  afraid 
I  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  him  ? 

Josej>h  S.  No,  sir:  but  1  am  sorry  to  find,  Charles, 
that  you  have  lately  given  that  worthy  man  grounds 
for  great  uneasiness. 

Charles  S.  Yes,  they  tell  me  I  do  that  to  a  great 
many  worthy  men — But  how  so,  pray? 

Joseph  S.  To  be  plain  with  you,  brother — he 
thinks  you  are  endeavouring  to  gain  Lady  Teazle's 
affections  from  him. 

Churl,^  s.  Who,  I?  O  lud !  not  I,  upon  my 
word. — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  So  the  old  fellow  has  found 
out  that  he  has  got  a  young  wife,  has  he  ? 

Joseph  S.  This  is  no  subject  to  jest  on,  brother. 
He  who  can  laugh 

Charles  S.  True,  true,  as  you  were  going  to  say 
— then,  seriously,  I  never  had  the  least  idea  of 
what  you  charge  me  with, upon  my  honour. 

Joseph  S.  Well,  it  will  give  Sir  Peter  great  satis 
faction  to  hear  this.  [Aloud. 

Charles  S.  To  be  sure,  I  once  thought  the  lady 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  me ;  but,  upon 
my  soul,  I  never  gave  her  the  least  encouragement : 
besides,  you  know  my  attachment  to  Maria. 

Joseph's.  But  sure,  brother,  even  if  Lady  Teazle 
had  betrayed  the  fondest  partiality  for  you 

Charles  S.  Why,  look'ee,  Joseph,  I  hope  I  shall 
never  deliberately  do  a  dishonourable  action  ;  but 
if  a  pretty  woman  was  purposely  to  throw  herself 
in  my  way — and  that  pretty  woman  married  to  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  father— 

Joseph  S.  Well— 

Charles  S.  Why,  I  believe  I  should  be  obliged  to — 

Josephs.  What? 

Charles  S.  To  borrow  a  little  of  your  morality, 
that's  all. — But,  brother,  do  you  know  now,  that 
you  surprise  me  exceedingly,  by  naming  me  with 
Lady  Teazle  ;  for,  faith,  I  always  understood  you 
were  her  favourite. 

Joseph  S.  O,  for  shame,  Charles  !  This  retort  is 
foolish. 

Charles  S.  Nay,  I  swear  I  have  seen  you  ex 
change  such  significant  glances — 

Joseph  S.  Nay,  nay,  sir,  this  is  no  jest. 

Charles  S.  Egad,  I'm  serious. — Don't  you  re 
member  one  day  when  I  called  here — 

Joseph  S.  Nay,  prythee,  Charles  — 

Charles  S.  And  found  you  together — 

Joseph  S.  Zounds,  sir !  I  insist — 

Charles  S.  And  another  time  when  your  servant — 

Joseph  S.  Brother,  brother,  a  word  with  you ! 
Gad,  I  must  stop  him.  [Aside. 

Charles  S.  Informed,  I  say,  that — 

Joseph  S.  Hush !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Sir  Peter 
has  heard  all  |we  have  been  saying.  I  knew  you 
would  clear  yourself,  or  I  should  not  have  consented. 

Charles  S.  How,  Sir  Peter  !  Where  is  he? 

Joseph  S.  Softly;  there!         [Points  to  the  closet. 

Charles  S.  O,  fore  heaven,  I'll  have  him  out. 
Sir  Peter,  come  forth !  [Trying  to  get  to  the  closet. 

Joseph  S.  No,  no —  [  Prerenting  him. 

C/«i /•/<••(  >'.  I  say,  Sir  Peter,  come  into  court — 
[Pulls  i«  Sir  PETER.]  What!  my  old  guardian — 
N\  hat!  turn  inquisitor,  and  take  evidence  incog? 
O,  fie !  O,  fie ! 

S<V  /'.  (iive  me  your  hand,  Charles — I  believe 
I  have  suspected  you  wrongfully  ;  but  you  musn't 
)M-  angry  with  Joseph — 'twas  my  plan  ! 

I'tturles  S.  Indeed ! 

>>/>  P.  But  I  acquit  you.  I  promise  you  I  don't 
think  near  so  ill  of  you  us  I  did  :  what  I  have 
heard  has  given  me  great  satisfaction. 


dm,  Ml,  then,   'twas  lucky  you   didn't 

lu-ur  any  more — wasn't  it,  Joseph  ? 

[   I/urn  to  JOSEPH. 

>'<<•  /'.  Ah  !  you  would  have  retorted  on  him. 

Churles  >'.  Ay,  ;iy,  that  was  a  joke. 

Sir  /'.   Vt's,  yes,  1  know  his  honour  too  well. 

Charles  S.  But  you  might  as  well  have  suspected 
him  as  me  in  this  matter,  for  all  that — mightn't  he, 
Joseph?  [  I  i'n  rt  to  JOSEPH. 

Sir  /'.  Well,  well,  I  believe  you. 

Joseph  S.  Would  they  were  both  out  of  the  room  ? 

[Aside. 

Sir  P.  And  in  future,  perhaps,  we  may  not  be 
such  strangers. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Lady  Sneerwell  is  below,  and  says  she  will 
come  up. 

Joseph  S.  Lady  Sneerwell !  Gads  life  !  she  must 
not  come  here  !  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon — I  must 
wait  on  you  down  stairs :  here  is  a  person  come  on 
particular  business. 

CJiarles  S.  Well,  you  can  see  him  in  another 
room.  Sir  Peter  and  I  have  not  met  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  something  to  say  to  him. 

Joseph  S.  They  must  not  be  left  together.  [Aside.] 
I'll  send  Lady  Sneerwell  away,  and  return  di 
rectly.— Sir  Peter,  not  a  word  of  the  French  mil 
liner.  [Apart  to  Sir  PETEB. 

Sir  P.  I !  not  for  the  world ! — [Apart  to  JOSEPH.] 
— Ah  !  Charles,  if  you  associated  more  with  your 
brother,  one  might  indeed  hope  for  your  refor 
mation.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment — Well,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  sen 
timent  ! 

Charles  S.  Pshaw!  he  is  too  moral  by  half— 
and  so  apprehensive  of  his  good  name,  as  he  calls 
it,  that  he  would  as  soon  let  a  priest  into  his  house 
as  a  wench. 

Sir  P.  No,  no. — Come,  come, — you  wrong  him. 
— No,  no  !  Joseph  is  no  rake,  but  he  is  no  such 
saint  either,  in  that  respect.— I  have  a  great  mind 
to  tell  him — we  should  have  such  a  laugh  at  Joseph. 

[Aside. 

Charles  S.  Oh,  hang  him  !  He's  a  very  anchorite, 
a  young  hermit. 

Sir  P.  Hark'ee— you  must  not  abuse  him  :  he 
may  chance  to  hear  of  it  again,  I  promise  you. 

CharlesS.  Why,  you  won't  tell  him? 

Sir  P.  No — but — this  way.  Egad,  I'll  tell  him. 
— [Aside.}  Hark'ee — have  you  a  mind  to  have  a 
good  laugh  at  Joseph  ? 

Charles  S.  I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 

Sir  P.  Then,  i'faith,  we  will — I'll  be  quit  with 
him  for  discovering  me — He  had  a  girl  with  him 
when  I  called.  [Whispers. 

Charles  S.  What !  Joseph  ?— you  jest. 

*ir  P.  Hush ! — a  little  French  milliner — and  the 
best  of  the  jest  is — she's  in  the  room  now. 

Charles  S.  The  devil  she  is  !     [Looking  at  closet. 

Sir  P.  Hush  !  I  tell  you  !  [Points  to  screen. 

Charles  S.  Behind  the  screen  !  'Slife,  let  us  un 
veil. 

Sir  P.  No,  no — he's  coming — you  shant,  indeed ! 

Charles  S.  O,   egad,  we'll  have  a  peep  at  the 
little  milliner  !   [Endeavouring  to  get  towards  ><• 
Sir  PETER  preventing. 

•Si/-  P.  Not  for  the  world,  Joseph  will  never 
forgive  me — 

Charles  S.  I'll  stand  by  you — 

V;  P.  Odds,  here  he  is!  [JOSEPH  S.  enters  just 
as  CHARLES  S.  thrnu-s  d,nrn  tin-  screen. 

Charles  S.  Lady  Teazle !  by  all  that's  wonderful ! 
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[Ad  V. 


s//L  /'.  l.adv  Toa/lo !  by  all  that's  damnable  ! 
('Inn-lex  S.  Sir  Peter,  this  is  ene  of  the  smartest 
French  milliners  I  ever  saw.  Kgad,  you  seem  al 
to  have  been  diverting  yourselves  here  at,  hide  and 
seek,  and  I  don't  see  who  is  out  of  the  secret. — 
Shall  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  inform  me  1  Not 
word! — Brother,  will 'you  be  pleased  to  explain 
this  matter  ?  What !  is  Morality  dumb  too  ? — Sir 
Peter,  though  I  found  you  in  the  dark,  perhaps 
you  are  not  so  now!  All  mute! — Well — though 
I  can  make  nothing  of  the  affair,  I  suppose  you 
perfectly  understand  one  another — so  I'll  leave  you 
to  yourselves.  Brother,  I'm  sorry  to  find  you  have 
given  that  worthy  man  grounds  for  so  much  unea 
siness. — Sir  Peter!  there's  nothing  in  the  world  so 
noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment.  [Exit  CHARLES. 

Joseph  S.  Sir  Peter — notwithstanding — I  confess 
— that  appearances  are  against  me — if  you  will 
afford  me  your  patience — I  make  110  doubt — but  I 
shall  explain  every  thing  to  your  satisfaction. 
•Sir  P.  If  you  please,  sir. 
Joseph  S.  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Teazle, 
knowing  my  pretensions  to  your  ward  Maria — I 
say,  sir,  Lady  Teazle,  being  apprehensive  of  the 
jealousy  of  your  temper — and  knowing  mv  friend 
ship  to  the  family — she,  sir,  I  say, — called  here — 
in  order  that— I  might  explain  these  pretensions — 
but  on  your  coming — being  apprehensive — as  I 
said — of  your  jealousy — she  withdrew — and  this, 
you  may  depend  on  it,  is  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter. 

Sir  P.  A  very  clear  account,  upon  my  word ; 
and  I  dare  swear  the  lady  will  vouch  for  every  ar 
ticle  of  it. 

Lady  T.  For  not  one  word  of  it,  Sir  Peter  ! 
Sir  P.  How  !  don't  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
agree  in  the  lie  ? 

Lady  T.  There  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in 
what  that  gentleman  has  told  you. 

5tV  P.  I  believe  you,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am? 
Joseph  S.   [Aside.] — 'Sdeath,   madam,    will  you 
betray  me  ? 

Lady  T.  Good,  Mr.  Hypocrite,  by  your  leave, 
I'll  speak  for  myself. 

.Sir  P.  Ay,  let  her  alone,  sir  j  you'll  find  she'll 
make  out  a  better  story  than  you,  without  prompting. 
Lady  T.  Hear  me,  Sir  Peter ! — I  came  hither 
on  no  matter  relating  to  your  ward,  and  even  ig 
norant  of  this  gentleman's  pretensions  to  her.  But 
I  came  seduced  by  his  insidious  arguments,  at 
least  to  listen  to  his  pretended  passion,  if  not  to 
sacrifice  your  honour  to  his  baseness. 

Sir  P.  Now,  I  believe,  the  truth  is  coming,  in 
deed  ! 

Joseph  S.  The  woman's  mad  ! 
Lady  T.  No,  sir, — she  has  recovered  her  senses, 
and  your  own  arts  have  furnished  her  with  the 
means. — Sir  Peter,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  credit 
me — but  the  tenderness  you  expressed  for  me, 
•when  1  am  sure  you  could  not  think  I  was  a  wit 
ness  to  it,  has  penetrated  to  my  heart,  that  had  I 
left  the  place  without  the  shame  of  this  disco verv, 
my  future  life  should  have  spoken  the  sincerity  of 
my  gratitude.  As  for  that  smooth-tongued  hypo 
crite,  who  would  have  seduced  the  wife  of  his  too 
credulous  friend,  while  he  affected  honourable  ad 
dresses  to  his  ward— I  behold  him  now  in  a  light 
so  truly  despicable,  that  I  shall  never  again  re 
spect  myself  for  having  listened  to  him. 

[Exit  Lady  TEA  /I.E. 

Joseph  S.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Sir  Peter, 
Heaven  knows — 


»S/>  P.  That  you  are  a  villain  !  and  so  I  leave 
you  to  your  conscience. 

Joseph  S.  You  are  too  rash,  Sir  Peter;  you  shall 
hear  me. — The  man  who  shuts  out  conviction  by 
refusing  to — 

Sir  P.  O,  damn  your  sentiments  ! 

[Exeunt  Sir  PETER  and  SURFACE. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Library. 
Enter  JOSEPH  SURFACE  and  Servant. 

Joseph  S.  Mr.  Stanley  ! — and  why?  should  you 
think  I  would  see  him  1  You  must  know  he  coines 
to  ask  something. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  should  not  have  let  him  in,  but  that 
Mr.  Rowley  came  to  the  door  with  him. 

Joseph  S.  Pshaw!  blockhead?  to  suppose  that  I 
should  now  be  in  a  temper  to  receive  visits  from 
poor  relations  !-— Well,  why  don't  you  show  the 
fellow  up  ! 

Serv.  I  will,  sir. — Wrhy,  sir,  it  was  not  my  fault 
that  Sir  Peter  discovered  my  lady — 

Joseph  S.  Go,  fool !  [Exit  Servant.)— Sure  For- 
tune  never  played  a  man  of  my  policy  such  a  trick- 
before.  My  character  with  Sir  Peter,  my  hopes 
with  Maria,  destroyed  in  a  moment !  I'm  in  a 
rare  humour  to  listen  to  other  people's  distresses  ! 
I  sha'n't  be  able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent  sen 
timent  on  Stanley.— So  !  here  he  comes,  and 
Rowley  with  him.  I  must  try  to  recover  myself, 
and  put  a  little  charity  into  my  face,  however. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Sir  OLIVER  SURFACE  and  ROWLEY. 

Sir  0.  What !  does  he  avoid  us  ! — That  was  he, 
was  it  not? 

Row.  It  was,  sir.  But  I  doubt  you  are  come  a 
little  too  abruptly.  His  nerves  are  so  weak,  that 
the  sight  of  a  poor  relation  may  be  too  much  for 
him.  I  should  have  gone  first  to  break  it  to  him. 

Sir  0.  O,  plague  of  his  nerves  !  Yet  this  is  he 
whom  Sir  Peter  extols  as  a  man  of  the  most  bene 
volent  way  of  thinking  ! 

Row.  As  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  pre 
tend  to  decide  ;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  he  appears 
to  have  as  much  speculative  benevolence  as  any 
private  gentleman  in  the  kingdom,  though  he  is 
seldom  so  sensual  as  to  indulge  himself  in  the  ex 
ercise  of  it. 

Sir  0.  Yet  he  has  a  string  of  charitable  senti 
ments,  I  suppose,  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Row.  Or  rather,  at  his  tongue's  end,  Sir  Oliver ; 
*br  I  believe  there  is  no  sentiment  he  has  such  faith 
n  as  that  "  Charity  begins  at  home." 

Sir  0.  And  his,  I  presume,  is  of  that  domestic 
sort  which  never  stirs  abroad  at  all. 

Row.  I  doubt  you'll  find  it  so  ; — but  he's  coming. 
"  musn't  seem  to  interrupt  you  ;  and  you  know  im 
mediately  as  you  leave  him,  I  come  in  to  announce 
our  arrival  in  your  real  character. 

Sir  0.  True ;  and  afterwards  you'll  meet  me  at 
Sir  Peter's. 

Row.  Without  losing  a  moment.  [Exit. 

Sir  0.  I  don't  like  the  complaisance  of  his  fea- 
ures. 

Enter  JOSEPH  SURFACE. 

Joseph  S.  Sir,  I  beg-  you  ten  thousand  pardons 
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for  keeping  you  vi  moment  waiting—  .Mr.  Stanlev. 


.s/Y  O.  At  your  service. 

./CM-/)//  >'.  Sir,  1  hep;  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  sit  down  —  I  entreat  you,  sir  !  — 

Sir  0.  Dear  sir  —  there's  no  occasion  —  too  civil 
by  half!  [Aside. 

Joseph  S.  1  h-ive  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you,  Mr.  Stanley  ;  but  I  am  extremely  happy  to 
see  you  look  so  well.  You  were  nearly  related  to 
my  mother,  Mr.  Stanley,  I  think] 

">'/'/•  O.  I  was,  sir;  —  so  nearly  that  my  present 
poverty,  1  fear,  may  do  discredit  to  her  wealthy 
children,  else  1  should  not  have  presumed  to  trou 
ble  you. 

Joseph  S.  Dear  sir,  there  needs  no  apology  :  —  lie 
that  is  in  distress,  though  a  stranger,  has  a  right 
to  claim  kindred  with  the  wealthy.  I  am  sure  I 
wish  I  was  one  of  that  class,  and  had  it  in  my 
power  to  offer  you  even  a  small  relief. 

Sir  O.  If  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  were  here,  I 
should  have  a  friend. 

Joseph  S.  I  wish  he  was,  sir,  with  all  my  heart  : 
you  should  not  want  an  advocate  with  him,  believe 
me,  sir. 

Sir  O.  I  should  not  need  one  —  my  distresses 
would  recommend  me.  But  I  imagined  his  bounty 
would  enable  you  to  become  the  agent  of  his  cha 
rity. 

Joseph  S.  My  dear  sir,  you  were  strangely  mis 
informed.  Sir  Oliver  is  a  worthy  man,  a  very 
worthy  man  ;  but  avarice,  Mr.  Stanley,  is  the  vice 
of  age.  I  will  tell  you,  my  good  sir,  in  confidence, 
what  he  has  done  for  me  has  been  a  mere  nothing  ; 
though  people,  I  know,  have  thought  otherwise; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  never  chose  to  contradict  the 
report. 

Sir  0.  What  I  has  he  never  transmitted  to  you 
bullion  —  rupees—  pagodas  1 

Joseph  S.  O,  dear  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind  :  —  No, 
no  —  a  few  presents  now  and  then  —  china,  shawls, 
congou  tea,  avadavats,  and  Indian  crackers  —  little 
more,  believe  me. 

Sir  O.  Here's  gratitude  for  twelve  thousand 
pounds  !—  Avadavats  and  Indian  crackers  ! 

[Aside. 

Joseph  S.  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  heard,  I 
doubt  not,  of  the  extravagance  of  my  brother  : 
there  are  very  few  would  credit  what  1  have  done 
for  that  unfortunate  young  man. 

.Sir  O.  Not  I,  for  one?  [Aside. 

Joseph  S.  The  sums  I  have  lent  him  !  —  Indeed, 
I  have  been  exceedingly  to  blame  ;  it  was  an  amia 
ble  weakness  :  however,  I  don't  pretend  to  defend 
it,  —  and  now  I  feel  it  doubly  culpable,  since  it  has 
deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  serving  you,  Mr. 
Stanley,  as  my  bean  dictates. 

Sir  O.  Dissembler  1  [Aside.']  —  Then,  sir,  you 
can't  assist  me  I 

J»sei>lt  S.  At  present,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  I 
cannot  ;  but,  whenever  I  have  the  ability,  you  may 
depend  upon  hearing  from  me. 

><Y  O.   1  am  extremely  bony  — 

Jnffjih  S.  Not  more  than  I,  believe  me  ;  —  to  pity, 
without  the  power  to  relieve,  is  still  more  painful 
than  to  ask  and  be  denied. 

S/-O.  Kind  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser 
vant. 

Josej>h  S.  You  leave  me  deopiv  affected,  Mr. 
Stanley.  —  William,  be  ready  to  open  the  door. 

s/i-  O.  (),  ilear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Joseph  S.  Your  very  obedient. 


.s/Y  O.  Sir,  your  most  obfteqvious. 

.',. .w/j/i  >'.  You  may  depend  upon  hearing  from 
me,  whenever  I  can  be  of  service. 

Sr  O.  Sweet  sir,    vou  are  too  good  ! 

Joseph  S.  In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you  hea'th 
and  spirits. 

•Sir  O.  Your  ever  grateful  and  perpetual  humble 
servant. 

Juse/ili  S.  Sir,  yours  as  sincerely. 

Sir  O.  Now  I  am  satisfied  !  [Aside:   F.xit. 

Ji'*riili  .s.  This  is  one  bad  effect  of  a  good  cha 
racter  ;  it  invites  application  from  the  unfortunate, 
and  there  needs  no  small  degree  of  address  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  benevolence  without  incurring 
the  expense.  The  silver  ore  of  pure  charity  is  an 
expensive  article  in  the  catalogue  of  a  man's  good 
qualities  ;  whereas  the  sentimental  French  plate  I 
use  instead  of  it,  makes  just  as  good  a  show,  and 
pays  no  tax. 

Enter  ROWLEY. 

Rmv.  Mr.  Surface,  your  servant :  I  was  appre 
hensive  of  interrupting  you,  though  my  business 
demands  immediate  attention,  as  this  note  will  in 
form  you. 

Joseph  S.  Always  happy  to  see  Mr.  Rowley, — a 
rascal !  [Aside.— Reads  the  letter.]— Sir  Oliver  Sur 
face  !  My  uncle  is  arrived  ! 

Row.  He  is,  iudeed  :  we  have  just  parted  with 
him — quite  well,  after  a  speedy  voyage,  and  im 
patient  to  embrace  his  worthy  nephew. 

Joseph  S.  I  am  astonished  ! — William  !  stop  Mr. 
Stanley,  if  he's  not  gone. 

How.  Oh  !  he's  out  of  reach,  I  believe. 

Joseph  S.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  this 
when  you  came  in  together! 

Row.  I  thought  you  had  particular  business ; — 
but  I  must  begone  to  inform  your  brother,  and  ap 
point  him  here  to  meet  your  uncle.  He  will  be 
with  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Joseph  S.  So  he  says.  Well,  I  am  strangely 

overjoyed  at  his  coming. Never,  to  be  sure,  was 

any  thing  so  damned  unlucky.  [Aside. 

Row.  You  will  be  delighted  to  see  how  well  he 
looks. 

Joseph  S.  Oh  !  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it Just 

at  this  time  !  [Aside. 

Row.  I'll  tell  him  how  impatiently  you  expect 
him.  [i'-uV. 

JosephS.  Do,  do;  pray  give  my  best  duty  and 
affection,  I  cannot  express  the  sensations  I  feel  at 
the  thought  of  seeing  him — Certainly  his  coming 
just  at  this  time  is  the  cruelest  piece  of  ill-for 
tune  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Sir  PETEU  TEAZLE'S. 

Enter  Maid  and  Mrs.  CANDOUR. 

Maid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  my  lady  will  see  nobody 
at  present. 

Mrs.  C.  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Candour. 

Maid.  Yes  ma'am  ;  but  she  begs  you  will  ex 
cuse  her. 

Mrs.  C.  Do  go  again, — I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her, 
if  it  be  only  for  a  moment,  for  I  am  sure  she  must 
be  in  great  distress,  [l-'.iit  M<ii<{.]  Dear  heart, 
how  provoking  !  I'm  not  mistress  of  half  the  cir 
cumstances  !  We  shall  have  the  whole  affair  in 
the  newspapers,  with  the  names  of  the  parties 
at  length,  before  1  have  dropped  the  story  at 
a  dozen  houses. 
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Enter  Sir  BENJAMIN  BACKBITE. 

Oh,  dear  Sir  Benjamin !  you  have  heard,  I  sup 
pose — 

Sir  B.  Of  Lady  Teazle  and  Mr.  Surface — 

Mrs.  C.  And  Sir  Peter's  discovery — 

Sir  B.  O  !  the  strangest  piece  of  business,  to  be 
sure  ! 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my 
life.  I  am  so  sorry  for  all  parties,  indeed. 

Sir  B.  Now  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter  at  all :  he  was 
so  extravagantly  partial  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Mrs.  C.  Mr.  Surface  !  Why,  'twas  with  Charles 
Lady  Teazle  was  detected. 

Sir  Bt  No  such  thing,  I  tell  you — Mr.  Surface 
is  the  gallant. 

Mrs.  C.  No,  no,  Charles  is  the  man.  'Twas  Mr. 
Surface  brought  Sir  Peter  on  purpose  to  discover 
them. 

Sir  B.  I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  one- 
Mrs.  C.  And  I  have  it  from  one — 

Sir  B.  Who  had  it  from  one,  who  had  it — 

Mrs.  C.  From  one  immediately— but  here  comes 
Lady  Sneerwell ',  perhaps  she  knows  the  whole 
affair. 

Enter  Lady  SNEERWELL. 

Lady  S.  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Candour,  here's  a  sad 
affair  of  our  friend  Teazle. 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  who  would  have 
thought — 

Lady  S.  Well,  there  is  no  trusting  appearances  ; 
though,  indeed,  she  was  always  too  lively  for  me. 

Mrs.  C.  To  be  sure,  her  manners  were  a  little 
too  free  :  but  then  she  was  so  young  ! 

Lady  S.  And  had,  indeed,  some  good  qualities. 

Mrs.  C.  So  she  had,  indeed.  But  have  you  heard 
the  particulars  1 

Lady  S.  No  ;  but  everybody  says  that  Mr.  Sur 
face — 

Sir  B.  Ay,  there ;  I  told  you  Mr.  Surface  was 
the  man. 

Mrs.  C.  No,  no :  indeed  the  assignation  was  with 
Charles. 

Lady  S.  With  Charles  !  You  alarm  me,  Mrs. 
Candour ! 

Mrs.  C.  Yes,  yes,  he  was  the  lover.  Mr.  Sur 
face,  to  do  him  justice,  was  only  the  informer. 

Sir  B.  Well,  I'll  not  dispute  with  you,  Mrs. 
Candour ;  but,  be  it  which  it  may,  I  hope  that  Sir 
Peter's  wound  will  not — 

Mrs.  C.  Sir  Peter's  wound  !  O,  mercy  !  I  did'nt 
hear  a  word  of  their  fighting. 

LadyS.  Nor  I,  a  syllable. 

Sir  B.  No  !  what,  no  mention  of  the  duel  1 

Mrs.  C.  Not  a  word. 

Sir  B.  0,  yes  :  they  fought  before  they  left  the 
room. 

Lady  S.  Pray,  let  us  hear. 

M?-s.  C.  Ay,  do  oblige  us  with  the  duel. 

Sir  B.  "  Sir,"  says  Sir  Peter,  immediately  after 
the  discovery,  "  you  are  a  most  ungrateful  fellow/' 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  to  Charles. 

Sir  B.  No,  no — to  Mr.  Surface— "a  most  un 
grateful  fellow  ;  and  old  as  I  am,  sir,"  says  he, 
•'  I  insist  on  immediate  satisfaction." 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  that  must  have  been  to  Charles  ; 
for  'tis  very  unlikely  Mr.  Surface  should  fight  in 
his  own  house. 

Sir  B.  Gad's  life  ma'am,  not  at  all — "  Giving 
me  immediate  satisfaction."  On  this,  ma'am,  Lady 
Teazle,  seeing  Sir  Peter  in  such  danger,  ran  out 
of  the  room  in  strong  hysterics,  and  Charles  after 


her,  calling  out  for  hartshorn  and  water;    then, 
madam,  they  began  to  fight  with  swords — 

Enter  CRABTREE. 

Crab.  With  pistols,  nephew — pistols  ;  I  have  it 
from  undoubted  authority. 

Mrs.  C.  O,  Mr.Crabtree,  then  it  is  all  true! 

Crab.  Too  true,  indeed,  madam,  and  Sir  Peter 
is  dangerously  wounded — 

Szr  B.  By  a  thrust  in  segoon  quite  through  his 
left  side— 

Crab.  By  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax. 

Mrs.  C.  Mercy  on  me  !  Poor  Sir  Peter. 

Crab.  Yes,  madam ;  though  Charles  would  have 
avoided  the  matter,  if  he  could. 

Mrs.  C.  I  told  you  who  it  was  ;  I  knew  Charles 
was  the  person. 

Sir  B.  My  uncle,  I  see,  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

Crab.  But  Sir  Peter  taxed  him  with  the  basest 
ingratitude. 

Sir  B.  That  I  told  you,  you  know — 

Cra&.  Do,  nephew,  let  me  speak  ! — and  insisted 
on  immediate — 

Sir  B.  Satisfaction !  Just  as  I  said — 

Crab.  Odds  life,  nephew,  allow  others  to  know 
something  too.  A  pair  of  pistols  lay  on  the  bu 
reau  (for  Mr.  Surface,  it  seems,  had  come  home 
the  night  before  late  from  Salthill,  where  he  had 
been  to  see  the  Montem  with  a  friend,  who  has  a 
son  at  Eton),  so,  unluckily,  the  pistols  were  left 
charged. 

Sir  J5.  I  heard  nothing  of  this. 

Crab.  Sir  Peter  forced  Charles  to  take  one;  and 
they  fired,  it  seems,  pretty  nearly  together. 
Charles's  shot  took  effect,  as  I  tell  you,  and  Sir 
Peter's  missed  ;  but,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
the  ball  struck  against  a  little  bronze  Shakspeare 
that  stood  over  the  fire-place,  grazed  out  of  the 
window  at  a  right  angle,  and  wounded  the  post 
man,  who  was  just  coming  to  the  door  with  a  dou 
ble  letter  from  Northamptonshire. 

Sir  B.  My  uncle's  account  is  more  circumstan 
tial,  I  confess ;  but  I  believe  mine  is  the  only  true 
one,  for  all  that. 

Lady  S.  I  am  more  interested  in  this  affair  than 
they  imagine,  and  must  have  better  information. — 
Aside.  [Exit  Lady  SNEERWELL. 

Sir  B.  Ah  !  Lady  Sneerwell's  alarm  is  very  easily 
accounted  for. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes,  they  certainly  do  say — but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there. 

Mrs.  C.  But,  pray,  where  is  Sir  Peter  at  present? 

Crab.  Oh !  they  brought  him  home,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  house,  though  the  servants  are  ordered 
to  deny  him. 

Mrs.  C.  I  believe  so,  and  Lady  Teazle,  I  sup 
pose,  attending  him. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes ;  and  I  saw  one  of  the  faculty 
enter  just  before  me. 

Sir  B.  Hey  !  who  comes  here? 

Crab.  O,  this  is  he  :  the  physician,  depend  on't. 

Mrs.  C.  O,  certainly,  it  must  be  the  physician  ; 
and  now  we  shall  know. 

Enter  Sir  OLIVER  SURFACE. 

Craft.  Well,  doctor,  what  hopes  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  doctor,  how's  your  patient? 

Sir  B.  Now,  doctor,  isn't  it  a  wound  with  a 
small-sword  1 

Crab,  A  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,  for  a  hun 
dred. 
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.Sir  ().  Doctor!  a  wound  with  a  small-sword! 
and  a  bullet  in  the  thorax  Oons,  are  you  mad, 
good  people  ? 

.s<>  n.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  a  doctor  1 
'Sir  0.  Truly  I  am  to  thank  you  for  my  degree,  if 
I  am. 

Craft.  Only  a  friend  of  Sir  Peter's,  then,  I  pre 
sume.  But,  sir,  you  must  have  heard  of  his  ac 
cident? 

SirO.  Not  a  word! 

Crab.  Not  of  his  being  dangerously  wounded  1 

S; •(>.  The  devil  he  is  ! 

Sir  I>.  Run  through  the  body — 

Craft.  Shot  in  the  breast — 

Sir  B.  By  one  Mr.  Surface — 

Crab.  Ay,  the  younger. 

Sh-O.  Hey!  what  the  plague!  you  seem  to  dif 
fer  strangely  in  your  accounts  :  however,  you  agree 
that  Si  rPeter  is  dangerously  wounded. 

Sir  B.  O  yes,  we  agree  in  that. 

Craft.  Yes,  yes,  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that. 

Sir  O.  Then,  upon  my  word,  for  a  person  in  that 
situation,  he  is  the  most  imprudent  man  alive;  for 
here  he  comes  walking  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  the 
matter. 

Enter  Sir  PETER  TEAZLE. 

Odd's  heart,  Sir  Peter,  you  are  come  in  good 
time,  I  promise  you ;  for  we  had  just  given  you 
over. 

Sir  JB.  Egad,  uncle,  this  is  the  most  sudden  re 
covery. 

Sir  0.  Why,  man,  what  do  you  do  out  of  bed 
with  a  small-sword  through  your  body,  and  a  bul 
let  lodged  in  your  thorax  ? 

Sir  P.  A  small-sword,  and  a  bullet ! 

•Sir  O.  Ay,  these  gentlemen  would  have  killed 
you  without  law  or  physic,  and  wanted  to  dub  me 
a  doctor,  to  make  me  an  accomplice. 

Sir  P.  Why,  what  is  all  this  ? 

Sir  B.  We  rejoice,  Sir  Peter,  that  the  story  of 
the  duel  is  not  true,  and  are  sincerely  sorry  for 
your  other  misfortune. 

Sir  P.  So,  so  j  all  over  the  town  already. 

[Aside. 

Crab.  Though,  Sir  Peter,  you  were  certainly 
vastly  to  blame  to  marry  at  your  years. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  what  business  is  that  of  yours  ? 

•Urs.  C.  Though,  indeed,  as  Sir  Pester  made  so 
good  a  husband,  he  is  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

Sir  P.  Plague  on  your  pity,  ma'am !  I  desire 
none  of  it. 

SM  B.  However,  Sir  Peter,  you  must  not  mind 
the  laughing  and  jests  you  will  meet  with  on  the 
occasion. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  sir,  I  desire  to  be  master  in  my  own 
house. 

Crab.  Tis  no  uncommon  case,  that's  one  comfort. 

•S<>  P.  I  insist  on  being  left  to  myself:  without 
ceremony — I  insist  on  your  leaving  my  house  di 
rectly. 

MI-K.C.  Well,  well,  we  are  going,  and  depend 
on't  we'll  make  the  best  report  of  it  we  can. 

*ir  P.  Leave  my  house  ! 

Crab.  And  tell  how  hardly  you've  been  treated. 

•Sir  P.  Leave  my  house  ! 

Sir  B.  And  how  patiently  you  bear  it. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  CANDOUR,  Sir  BENJAMIN,  and 
CHART  IIKK. 

Sir  P.  Leave  my  house  ! — Fiends !  vipers  !  fu 
rios  I  0,  that  their  own  veuom  would  choke  them 


('.  They   are  very   provoking,    indeed,  Sir 
Peter. 

/ Inter  ROWLEY. 

Row.  I  heard  high  words  ;  what  has  ruffled  you 
sir? 

>ir  P.  Pshaw!  what  signifies  asking  1  Do  I  ever 
pass  a  day  without  my  vexations  ? 

/'i»/( .  Well,  I  am  not  inquisitive. 

>/'/•  O.  Well,  I  am  not  inquisitive  ;  I  come  only 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  both  my  nephews  in 
the  manner  we  proposed. 

.s/>  P.  A  precious  couple  they  are  ! 

Row.  Yes,  and  Sir  Oliver  is  convinced  that  your 
judgment  was  right,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  0.  Yes,  1  find  Joseph  is  indeed  the  man, 
after  all. 

Row.  Ay,  as  Sir  Peter  says,  he  is  a  man  of  sen 
timent. 

Sir  0.  And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  pro- 


Itow.  It  certainly  is  edification  to  hear  him 
talk. 

Sir  0.  Ob,  he's  a  model  for  the  young  men  of 
the  age  ! — But  how's  this,  Sir  Peter  1  You  don't 
join  us  in  your  friend  Joseph's  praise,  as  1  ex 
pected. 

Sir  P.  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  damned  wicked 
world,  and  the  fewer  we  praise  the  better. 

Row.  What !  do  you  say  so,  Sir  Peter,  who  were 
never  mistaken  in  your  life  ? 

Sir  P.  Pshaw  !  Plague  on  you  both  !  I  see  by 
your  sneering  you  have  heard  the  whole  affair.  L 
shall  go  mad  among  you  ! 

Row.  Then,  to  fret  you  no  longer,  Sir  Peter,  we 
are  indeed  acquainted  with  it  all.  I  met  Lady  Tea 
zle  coming  from  Mr.  Surface's  so  humble,  that  she 
deigned  to  request  me  to  be  her  advocate  with  you. 

Sir.  P.  And  does  Sir  Oliver  know  all  this  ? 

Sir  0.  Every  circumstance. 

Sir  P.  What  of  the  closet  and  the  screen,  hey  ? 

Sir  0.  Yes,  yes,  and  the  little  French  milliner. 
O,  I  have  been  vastly  diverted  with  the  story  ! 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  P.  'Twas  very  pleasant. 

Sir  0.  I  never  laughed  more  in  my  life,  I  assure 
you  :  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

Sir  P.  O,  vastly  diverting  !  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Row.  To  be  sure,  Joseph  with  his  sentiments  : 
Ha!  ha!  ha 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  his  sentiments  !  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 
Hypocritical  villain  1 

Sir  O.  Ay,  and  that  rogue  Charles  to  pull  Sir 
Peter  out  of  the  closet :  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ha  !  'Twaa  devilish  entertaining,  to 
be  sure  ! 

.sir  O.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Egad,  Sir  Peter,  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  your  face  when  the  screen  was 
thrown  down.  Ha  !  ha  ! 

•s/>  P.  Yes,  yes,  my  face  when  the  screen  was 
thrown  down :  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  I  must  never  show 
my  head  again ! 

Sir  0.  But  come,  come  ;  it  isn't  fair  to  laugh  at 
you  neither,  my  old  friend ;  though,  upon  my  soul, 
I  can't  help  it. 

Sir  P.  O  pray  don't  restrain  your  mirth  on  my 
account :  it  does  not  hurt  me  at  ull !  I  laugh  at  the 
whole  affair  myself.  Yes,  yes,  I  think  being  a 
standing  jest  for  all  one's  acquaintance  a  very  happy 
sit  nation.  O  yes,  and  then  of  a  morning  to  read 

the  paragraphs  about  Mr.  S ,  Lady  T ,  and 

Sir  1' ,  will  bw  so  entertaining !  I  shall  cer- 
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tainly  leave  town  to-morrow,  and  never  look  man 
kind  in  the  face  again. 

Row.  Without  affectation,  Sir  Peter,  you  may 
despise  the  ridicule  of  fools  :  but  I  see  Lady  Teazle 
going  towards  the  next  room  ;  I  am  sure  you  must 
desire  a  reconciliation  as  earnestly  as  she  does. 

Sir  O.  Perhaps  my  being  here  prevents  her 
coming  to  you.  Well,  I'll  leave  honest  Rowley  to 
mediate  between  you ;  but  he  must  bring  you  all 
presently  to  Mr.  Surface's,  where  I  am  now  return 
ing,  if  not  to  reclaim  a  libertine,  at  least  to  expose 
hypocrisy.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  Ah,  I'll  be  present  nt  your  discovering 
yourself  there  with  all  my  heart ;  though  'tis  a 
vile  unlucky  place  for  discoveries.  She  is  not 
coming  here,  you  see,  Rowley. 

Row.  No,  but  she  has  left  the  door  of  that  room 
open,  you  perceive.  See,  she  is  in  tears. 

Sir  P.  Certainly  a  little  mortification  appears 
very  becoming  in  a  wife.  Don't  you  think  it  will 
<lo  her  good  to  let  her  pine  a  little  1 

Row.  Oh,  this  is  ungenerous  in  you  ! 

Sir  P.  Well,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  You 
remember  the  letter  I  found  of  hers,  evidently  in 
tended  for  Charles'? 

Row.  A  mere  forgery,  Sir  Peter,  laid  in  your 
way  on  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  points  which 
I  intend  Snake  shall  give  you  conviction  of. 

Sir  P.  I  wish  I  were  once  satisfied  of  that.  She 
looks  this  way.  What  a  remarkably  elegant  turn 
of  the  head  she  has  !  Rowley,  I'll  go  to  her. 

Row.  Certainly. 

Sir  P.  Though  when  it  is  known  that  we  are  re 
conciled,  people  will  laugh  at  me  ten  times  more. 

Row.  Let  them  laugh,  and  retort  their  malice 
only  by  showing  them  you  are  happy  in  spite  of  it. 

SirjP.  I'faith,  so  I  will !  and,  if  I'm  not  mis 
taken,  we  may  yet  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the 
county. 

Row.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  he  who  once  lays  aside 
suspicion — 

Sir  P.  Hold,  master  Rowley!  If  you  have  any 
regard  for  me,  never  let  me  hear  you  utter  any 
thing  like  a  sentiment :  I  have  had  enough  of  them 
to  serve  me  the  rest  of  my  life. 

SCENE  III.— The  Library. 
Enter  Lady  SNEERWELL  and  JOSEPH  SURFACE. 

Sady  S.  Impossible  !  Will  not  Sir  Peter  imme 
diately  be  reconciled  to  Charles,  and  of  consequence 
no  longer  oppose  his  union  with  Maria?  The 
thought  is  distraction  to  me. 

Joseph  S.  Can  passion  furnish  a  remedy  1 

Lady  S.  No,  nor  cunning  neither.  O  !  I  was  a 
fool,  an  idiot,  to  league  with  such  a  blunderer! 

Joseph  S.  Sure,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  am  the  greatest 
sufferer;  yet  you  see  I  bear  the  accident  with 
calmness.  Well,  I  admit  I  have  been  to  blame. 
1  confess  I  deviated  from  the  direct  road  of  wrong, 
but  I  don't  think  we're  so  totally  defeated  neither. 

Lady  S.  No ! 

Joseph  S.  You  tell  me  you  have  made  a  trial  of 
Snake  since  we  met,  and  that  you  still  believe  him 
faithful  to  us. 

Lady  8.  I  do  believe  so. 

Joseph  S.  And  that  he  has  undertaken,  should  it 
be  necessary,  to  swear  and  prove,  that  Charles  is 
at  this  time  contracted  by  vows  and  honour  to  your 
ladyship,  which  some  of  his  former  letters  to  you 
will  serve  to  support. 

Lady  S.  This,  indeed,  might  have  assisted. 


Joseph  S.  Come,  come  ;  it  is  not  too  late  yet. 
[Knocking  at  the  door.~]  But  hark  !  this  is  probably 
my  uncle,  Sir  Oliver:  retire  to  that  room;  we'll 
consult  further  when  he  is  gone. 

Lady  S.  Well,  but  if  he  should  find  you  out,  too? 

Joseph  S.  Oh,  I  have  no  fear  of  that.  Sir  Peter 
will  hold  his  tongue  for  his  own  credit's  sake — and 
you  may  depend  on  it,  I  shall  soon  discover  Sir 
Oliver's  weak  side  ! 

Lady  S.  I  have  no  diffidence  of  your  abilities  ! 
only  be  constant  to  one  roguery  at  a  time. 

[Exit  Lady  SNEERWELL. 

Joseph  S.  I  will,  I  will.  So  \  'tis  confounded 
hard,  after  such  bad  fortune,  to  be  baited  bv  one's 
confederate  in  evil.  Well,  at  all  events,  my  cha 
racter  is  so  much  better  than  Charles's,  that  I  cer 
tainly Hey  ! — what ! — this  is  not  Sir  Oliver, 

but  old  Stanley  again.  Plague  on't !  that  he 
should  return  to  teaze  me  just  now — I  shall  have 
Sir  Oliver  come  and  find  him  here — and — 

Enter  Sir  OLIVER  SURFACE. 

Gad's  life,  Mr.  Stanley,  why  have  you  come  back 
to  plague  me  at  this  time  ?  You  must  not  stay 
now,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  0.  Sir,  I  hear  your  uncle  Oliver  is  expected 
here,  and  though  he  has  been  so  penurious  to  you, 
I'll  try  what  he'll  do  for  me. 

Joseph  S.  Sir,   'tis  impossible    for  you    to  stay 

now,  so  I  must  beg Come  any  other  time,  and 

I  promise  you,  you  shall  be  assisted. 

Sir  0.  No  :  Sir  Oliver  and  I  must  be  acquainted. 

Joseph  S.  Zounds,  sir  I  then  I  insist  on  your 
quitting  the  room  directly. 

Sir  O.  Nay,  sir — 

Joseph  S.  Sir,  I  insist  on't :  here,  William  !  show 
this  gentleman  out.  Since  you  compel  rne,  sir, — 
not  one  moment— this  is  such  insolence  ! 

[Going  to  push  him  out. 

Enter  CHARLES  SURFACE. 

Charles  S.  Hey  day  !  what's  the  matter  now  ! 
What  the  devil,  have  you  got  hold  of  my  little 
broker  here  ?  Zounds,  brother,  don't  hurt  little 
Premium.  What's  the  matter,  my  little  fellow? 

Joseph  S.  So  !  he  has  been  with  you  too,  has  he  ? 

Charles  S.  To  be  sure  lie  has.     Why,    he's  as 

honest  a  little But  sure,  Joseph,  you  have  not 

been  borrowing  money  too,  have  you  ? 

Joseph  S.  Borrowing  !  No  !  But,  brother,  you 
know  we  expect  Sir  Oliver  here  every 

Charles  S.  O  Gad,  that's  true  !  Noll  mustn't  find 
the  little  broker  here,  to  be  sure  ! 

Joseph  S.  Yet  Mr.  Stanley  insists 

Charles  S.  Stanley!  why  his  name's  Premium. 

Josephs.  No,  sir,  Stanley. 

Charles  S.  No,  no,  Premium. 

Joseph  S.  Well,  no  matter  which — but — 

Charles  S.  Ay,  ay,  Stanley  or  Premium,  'tis  the 
same  thing,  as  you  say;  for  I  suppose  he  goes  by 
half  a  hundred  names,  besides  A.B.  at  the  coffee 
house. 

Josephs.  'Sdeath,  here's  Sir  Oliver  at  the  door. 
Now  1  beg,  Mr.  Stanley — 

Charles  S.  Ay,  ay,  and  I  beg,  Mr.  Premium — 

Sir  0.  Gentlemen 

Joseph  S.   Sir,  by  heaven  you  shall  go  ! 

Charles  S.  Ay,  out  with  him,  certainly  ! 

.Sir  O.  This  violence 

Joseph  S.  Sir,  'tis  your  own  fault. 

Charles  S.  Out  with  him,  to  be  sure. 

[Bothforcing  Sir  Oliver  owf. 
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Enter  Lady  TEAZLE  and  Sir  PETER,  MARIA,  an 
ROWLEY. 

Sir  P.  My  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver— hey  !  \Vh:i 
in  the  name  of  wonder— here  are  dutiful  nephews — 
assault  tbeir  uncles  at  a  first  visit ! 

Lady  T.  Indeed^  Sir  Oliver,  'twas  well  we  carat 
in  to  rescue  you. 

How.  Truly,  it  was  ;  for!  perceive,  Sir  Oliver 
the  character  of  old  Stanley  was  no  protection  to 
you. 

Sir  0.  Nor  of  Premium  either  ;  the  necessities 
of  the  former  could  not  extort  a  shilling  from  that 
benevolent  gentleman ;  and  with  the  other,  1  stood 
a  chance  of  faring  worse  than  my  ancestors,  and 
being  knocked  down  without  being  bid  for. 

Joseph  S.  Charles ! 

Charles  S.  Joseph  ! 

Joseph  S.  Tis  now  complete  ! 

CharlesS.  Very! 

Sir  0.  Sir  Peter,  my  friend,  and  Rowley  too — 
look  on  that  elder  nephew  of  mine.  You  know 
what  he  has  already  received  from  my  bounty  ;  and 
you  also  know  how  gladly  I  would  have  regarded 
half  my  fortune  as  held  in  trust  for  him  :  judge 
then  my  disappointment  in  discovering  him  to  be 
destitute  of  truth,  charity,  and  gratitude. 

Sir  P.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  be  more  surprised  at 
this  declaration,  if  I  had  not  myself  found  him  to 
be  selfish,  treacherous,  and  hypocritical. 

Lady  T.  And  if  the  gentleman  pleads  not  guilty 
to  these,  pray  let  him  call  me  to  his  character. 

•Sir  P.  Then,  I  believe,  we  need  add  no  more  : 
if  he  knows  himself,  he  will  consider  it  as  the  most 
perfect  punishment,  that  he  is  known  to  the 
world. 

Charles  S.  If  they  talk  this  way  to  honesty,  what 

will  they  say  to  me,  by  and  by  ?  [Aside. 

[Sir  PETER,  Lady  TEAZLE,  and  MARIA,  retire. 

Sir  0.  As  for  that  prodigal,  his  brother,  there — 

Charles  S.  Ay,  now  comes  my  turn  :  the  damned 
family  pictures  will  ruin  me.  [Aside. 

Joseph  S.  Sir  Oliver — uncle,  will  you  honour  me 
with  a  hearing  1 

Char ies  S.  Now  if  Joseph  would  make  one  of 
his  long  speeches,  I  might  recollect  myself  a  little. 

[Aside. 

Sir  0.  I  suppose  you  would  undertake  to  justify 
yourself?  [To  Joseph. 

Joseph  S.  I  trust  I  could. 

SirO.  Nay,  if  you  desert  your  roguery  in  its 
distress,  and  try  to  be  justified — you  have  even 
less  principle  than  I  thought  you  had. — [To 
Charles.]  Well,  sir  !  you  could  justify  yourself  too, 
I  suppose? 

Charles  S.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  0.  What !— Little  Premium  has  been  let  too 
much  into  the  secret,  1  suppose  ? 

Charles  S.  True,  sir ;  but  they  were  family  se 
crets,  and  should  not  be  mentioned  again,  you 
know. 

Raw.  Come,  Sir  Oliver,  I  know  you  cannot  speak 
of  Charles's  follies  with  anger. 

Sir  O.  Odd's  heart,  no  more  I  can  ;  nor  with 
gravity  either.  Sir  Peter,  do  you  know,  the  rogue 
bargained  with  me  for  all  his  ancestors ;  sold  me 
judges  and  generals  by  the  foot,  and  maiden  aunts 
as  cheap  as  broken  china. 

C/iar/«  S.  To  be  sure,  Sir  Oliver,  I  did  make  a 
little  free  with  the  family  canvass,  that's  the  truth 
on  t.  My  ancestors  may  certainly  rise  up  in  judg 
ment  against  me  ;  there'a  no  denying  it ;  but  be. 

ACT.  DRAMA.— ^0.  IV. 


lieve  me  sincere  when  I  tell  you — and  upon  my 
soul  I  would  not  say  so  if  I  was  not — that  if  I  do 
not  appear  mortified  at  the  exposure  of  my  follies, 
it  is  because  I  feel  at  this  moment  the  warmest 
satisfaction  in  seeing  you,  my  liberal  benefactor. 

Sir  O.  Charles,  1  believe  you  ;  give  me  your 
hand  again;  the  ill- looking  little  fellow  over  the 
settee  has  made  your  peace. 

Charles  S.  Then,  sir,  my  gratitude  to  the  origi 
nal  is  still  increased. 

Lady  T.  [Advancing,  MARIA  on  her  left  hand.] 
Yet,  1  believe,  Sir  Oliver,  here  is  one  whom 
Charles  is  still  more  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to. 

Sir  0.  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  his  attachment  there; 
and,  with  the  young  lady's  pardon,  if  I  construe 
right — that  blush — 

Sir  P.  Well,  child,  speak  your  sentiments  ! 
Maria.  Sir,  I  have  little  to"  say,  but  that  I  shall 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  happy ;  for  me — what 
ever  claim  I  had  to  his  attention,  I  willingly  resign 
to  one  who  has  a  better  title. 
Charles  S.  How,  Maria! 

Sir  P.  Hey-day  !  what's  the  mystery  now  ? — 
While  he  appeared  an  incorrigible  rake,  you  would 
nve  your  hand  to  no  one  else ;  and  now  that  he  is 
ikely  to  reform,  I'll  warrant  you  won't  have  him. 
Maria.  His  own  heart  and  Lady  Sneerwell  know 
the  cause. 

Charles  S.  Lady  Sneerwell ! 
Joseph  S.  Brother,  it  is  with  great  concern  I  am 
obliged  to  speak  on  this  point,  but  my  regard  to 
ustice  compels  me,  and  Lady  Sneerwell's  injuries 
can  no  longer  be  concealed.  [Opens  the  rfoor* 

Enter  Lady  SNEERWELL. 

Sir  P.  So  !  another  French  milliner  !  Egad,  he 
lasone  in  every  room  in  the  house,  I  suppose. 

Lady  S.  Ungrateful  Charles  !  Well  may  you  be 
surprised,  and  feel  for  the  indelicate  situation  your 
>erfidy  has  forced  me  into. 

Charles  S.  Pray,  uncle,  is  this  another  plot  of 
yours  ?  For,  as  I  have  life,  I  don't  understand  it. 

Joseph  S.  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  but  the  evidence 
f  one  person  more  necessary  to  make  it  extremely 
lear. 

Sir  P.  And  that  person,  I  imagine,  is  Mr.  Snake, 
lowley,  you  were  perfectly  right  to  bring  him. 
with  us,  and  pray  let  him  appear. 

Row.  Walk  in,  Mr.  Snake. 

Enter  SNAKE. 

thought  Ms  testimony  might  be  wanted :  Low- 
ver,  it  happens  unluckily,  that  he  comes  to  con- 
ront  Lady  Sneerwell,  not  to  support  her. 

Lady  S.  A  villain  !  Treacherous  to  me  at  last ! — • 
peak,  fellow ;  have  you,  too,  conspired  against 
me? 

Snake.  I  beg  your  ladyship  ten  thousand  par- 
ons  :  you  paid  me  extremely  liberally  for  the  lie 
n  question;  but  I,  unfortunately,  have  been  of- 
ered  double  to  speak  the  truth. 

Sir  P.  Plot  and  counter-plot !  I  wish  your  lady- 
hip  joy  of  your  negotiation. 

Lady  S.  The  torments  of  shame  and  disappoint 
ment  on  you  all ! 

Lady  T.  Hold,  Lady  Sneerwell :  before  you  go, 
et  me  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  and  that  gen- 
leman  have  taken,  in  writing  letters  from  me  to 
Charles,  and  answering  them  yourself ;  and  let  me 
Iso  request  you  to  make  my 'respects  to  the  scan- 
ialous  college,  of  which  you  are  president,  and  in- 
orm  them,  that  Lady  Teazle,  licentiate,  begs  leave 
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to  return  the  diploma  they  granted  her,  as  she 
leaves  off  practice,  and  kills  characters  no  longer, 

Lady  S.  You,  too,  madam — provoking — insolent. 
—May  your  husband  live  these  fifty  years!  [Exit, 

Sir  P.  Cons  !  what  a  fury  ! 

Lady  T.  A  malicious  creature,  indeed  ! 

Sir  P.  What !  Not  for  her  last  wish  ? 

Lady  T.  O  no ! 

Sir  0.  Well,  sir,  and  what  have  you  to  say  now  1 

Joseph  S.  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded,  to  find  that 
Lady  Sneerwell  could  be  guilty  of  suborning  Mr. 
Snake  in  this  manner,  to  impose  on  us  all,  that  I 
know  not  what  to  say :  however,  lest  her  revenge 
ful  spirit  should  prompt  her  to  injure  my  brother, 
I  had  certainly  better  follow  her  directly.  For  the 
man  who  attempts  to — •  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  Moral  to  the  last ! 

Sir  0.  Ay,  and  marry  her, — Joseph,  if  you  can. 
Egad  !  you'll  do  very  well  together. 

Row.  I  believe  we  have  no  more  occasion  for 
Mr.  Snake,  at  present. 

Snake.  Before  I  go,  I  beg  pardon  once  for  all, 
for  whatever  uneasiness  I  have  been  the  humble 
instrument  of  causing  to  the  parties  present. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well,  you  have  made  atonement  by 
a  good  deed  at  last. 

Snake.  But  I  must  request  of  the  company,  that 
it  shall  never  be  known. 

Sir  P.  Hey — What  the  plague! — Are  you 
ashamed  of  having  done  a  right  thing  once  in  your 
life? 

Snake.  Ah,  sir,  consider, — I  live  by  the  badness 
of  my  character ;  and  if  it  were  once  known  that  I 
had  been  betrayed  into  an  honest  action,  I  should 
lose  every  friend  I  have  in.  the  world.  [Exit. 


Sir  0.  Well,  well ;  we'll  not  traduce  you  by 
saying  anything  in  your  praise,  never  fear. 

Lady  T.  See,  Sir  Oliver,  there  needs  no  persua 
sion  now  to  reconcile  your  nephew  and  Maria. 

Sir  0.  Ay,  ay,  that's  as  it  should  be ;  and,  egad, 
we'll  have  the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 

Charles  S.  Thank  you,  dear  uncle  ! 

Sir  P.  What,  you  rogue!  don't  you  ask  the 
girl's  consent  first! 

Charles  S.  Oh,  I  have  done  that  a  long  time — a 
minute  ago — and  she  has  looked  yes. 

Maria.  For  shame,  Charles !— I  protest,  Sir  Peter, 
there  has  not  been  a  word. 

Sir  O.  Well,  then,  the  fewer  the  better ; — may 
your  love  for  each  other  never  know  abatement ! 

Sir  P.  And  may  you  live  as  happily  together  as 
Lady  Teazle  and  I  intend  to  do  ! 

Charles  S.  Rowley,  my  old  friend,  I  am  sure  you 
congratulate  me ;  and  I  suspect  that  I  owe  you  much. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  honest  Rowley  always  said  you  would 
reform. 

Charles  S.  Why,  as  to  reformin?,  Sir  Peter,  I'll 
make  no  promises,  and  that  I  take  to  be  a  proof 
that  I  intend  to  set  about  it  j  but  here  shall  be  my 
monitor — my  gentle  guide. — Ah  !  can  I  leave  the 
virtuous  path  those  eyes  illumine  ? 

Though  thou,   dear  maid,  should'st  wave  thy 

beauty's  sway, 

Thou  still  must  rule,  because  I  will  obey  : 
A  humble  fugitive  from  folly  view, 
No  sanctuary  near  but  Love  and  you  ; 

[To  the  audience. 

You  can,  indeed,  each  anxious  fear  remove, 
For  «vea  Seandal  dies,  if  you  approve. 

[Curtain  drop*. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Breakfast-table,  with  coffee-equipage 
two  chairs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DANGLE  discovered  a 
breakfast,  reading  newspapers. 

Dan.  [Reading.]  Pshaw! — Nothing  but  poli 
tics — and  I  hate  all  politics  but  theatrical  politics 
— Where's  the  Morning  Chronicle'! 

.Mrs.  D.  Yes,  that's  your  Gazette. 

Dun.  So,  here  we  have  it. — 

"  Theatrical  intelligence  extraordinary." — "  W 
hear  there  is  a  new  tragedy  in  rehearsal  at  Drury 
lane  Theatre,  called  the  '  Spanish  Armada,'  said  t 
be  written  by  Mr.  Puff',  a  gentleman  well  known  i 
the  theatrical  world  :  if  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  gii 
credit  to  the  report  oj  the  performers,  who,  truth  t 
tayt  are  in  general  but  indifferent  judges,  this  piec 


bounds  with  the  most  striking  and  received  beauties 
f modern  composition."— So !   lam  very  glad  my 

riend  Puff's  tragedy  is  in  such  forwardness.— Mr0. 

Dangle,  my  dear,  you  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 

uff  's  tragedy 

Mrs.  D.  Lord,  Mr.  Dangle,  why  will  you  plague 

me  about  such  nonsense  1— Now  the  plays  are  be- 
un  I  shall  have  no  peace.— Isn't  it  sufficient  to 

make  yourself  ridiculous  by  your  passion  for  the 
beatre,  without  continually  teazing  me  to  join 

you  1  Why  can't  you  ride  your  hobbyhorse  with- 
iut  desiring  to  place  me  on  a  pillion  behind  you, 
tfr.  Dangle  1 

Dan.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  was  only  going  to  read — 
Mrs.  D.  No,  'no,  you  will  never  read  anything 
-hat's  worth  listening  to  : — havn't  you  made  your 
self  the  jest  of  all  your  acquaintance  by  your  in 
terference  in  matters  where  you  have  no  business  ? 

Are  you  not  call'd  a  theatrical  quidnunc,  and  a 

mock  Maecenas  to  second-hand  authors  1 

Dan.  True ;  my  power  with  the  managers  is 
pretty  notorious ;  but  is  it  no  credit  to  have  ap 
plications  from  all  quarters  for  my  interest  1 — From 
lords  to  recommend  fiddlers,  from  ladies  to  get 
boxes,  from  authors  to  get  answers,  and  from 
actors  to  get  engagements. 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  truly  ;  you  have  contrived  to  get 
a  share  in  all  the  plague  and  trouble  of  theatrical 
property,  without  the  profit,  or  even  the  credit  of 
the  abuse  that  attends  it. 

Dan.  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Dangle,  you  are  no  loser 
by  it,  however :  you  have  all  the  advantages  of  it : 
— mightn't  you,  last  winter,  have  had  the  reading 
of  the  new  pantomime  a  fortnight  previous  to  its 
performance  ?  And  doesn't  Mr.  Notter  let  you  take 
places  for  a  play  before  it  is  advertis'd,  and  set  you 
down  for  a  box  for  every  new  piece  through  the 
season  ?  And  didn't  my  friend,  Mr.  Smatter,  dedi 
cate  his  last  farce  to  you  at  my  particular  request, 
Mrs.  Dangle  1 

Mrs.  D.  [Rising.]  Yes,  but  wasn't  the  farce 
damn'd,  Mr.  Dangle  1  And  to  be  sure  it  is  ex 
tremely  pleasant  to  have  one's  house  made  the 
motley  rendezvous  of  all  the  lackeys  of  litera 
ture. 

Dan.  Mrs,  Dangle,  Mrs,  Dangle,  you  will  not 
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easily  persuade  me  that  there  is  no  credit  or  im 
j.ortii'nr.-  in  being;  at  the  head  of  a  hand  of  critics 
who  take  upon  thorn  to  decide  for  the  whole  town 
•whose  opinion  and  patronage  all  writers  solicit 
ami  whose  recommendation  no  manager  dares  re 
fuse? 

Mrs.  D.  Ridiculous  !—  Both  managers  and  authors 
of  the  least  merit  laugh  at  your  pretensions. — The 
Public  is  their  Critic — without  whose  fair  appro 
bation  they  know  no  play  can  rest  on  the  stage,  and 
with  whose  applause  they  welcome  such  attacks  as 
yours,  and  laugh  at  the  malice  of  them,  where  they 
can't  at  the  wit. 

Dan.  Very  well,  madam — very  well. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sen.  Mr.  Sneer,  sir,  to  wait  on  you. 

Dan.  O,  show  Mr.  Sneer  up.  [Exit  Servant.] 
Plague  on't,  now  we  must  appear  loving  and  af 
fectionate,  or  Sneer  will  hitch  us  into  a  story. 

Mrs.  D.  With  all  my  heart  j  you  can't  he  more 
ridiculous  than  you  are. 

Dan.  You  are  enough  to  provoke 

Enter  Mr.  SNEER. 

— Ha !  my  dear  Sneer,  I  am  vastly  glad  to  see  you. 
My  dear,  here's  Mr.  Sneer ;  Mr.  Sneer,  my  dear  ; 
my  dear,  Mr.  Sneer. 

Mrs.  D.  Good  morning  to  you,  sir. 

Dan.  Mrs.  Dangle  and  I  have  been  diverting 
ourselves  with  the  papers. — Pray,  Sneer,  won't 
you  go  to  Drury-laneTheatre  the  first  night  of  Puff's 
tragedy  ? 

Sneer.  Yes  ;  but  I  suppose  one  shan't  be  able  to 
get  in,  for  on  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece  they 
always  fill  the  house  with  orders  to  support  it.  But 
here,  Dangle,  I  have  brought  you  two  pieces,  one 
of  which  you  must  exert  yourself  to  make  the  ma 
nagers  accept ;  I  can  tell  you  that,  for  'tis  written 
by  a  person  of  consequence. 

[Gives  DANGLE  two  manuscripts. 

Dan.  [Reading.']  "  Bursts  into  tears,  and  exit." 
What,  is  this  a  tragedy  1 

Sneer.  No  ;  that's  genteel  comedy,  not  a  trans 
lation — only  taken  from  the  French  ;  it  is  written  in 
a  style  which  they  have  lately  tried  to  run  down  ; 
the  true  sentimental,  and  nothing  ridiculous  in  it 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  if  they  had  kept  to  that,  I  should 
not  have  been  such  an  enemy  to  the  stage  ;  there 
was  some  edification  to  be  got  from  those  pieces, 
Mr.  Sneer. 

Sneer.  1  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Dangle. 

Dan.  [looking  at  the  other  MS.]  But  what  have 
we  here  1 — This  seems  a  very  odd — 

Sneer.  O,  that's  a  comedy,  on  a  very  new  plan  ; 
replete  with  wit  and  mirth,  yet  of  a  most  serious 
moral!  You  see  it  is  call'd  "The  Reformed 
Housebreaker  ;  "  where,  by  the  mere  force  of  hu 
mour,  housebreaking  is  put  into  so  ridiculous  a  light, 
that  if  the  piece  has  its  proper  run,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  bolts  and  bars  will  be  entirely  useless  by 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Dan.  Kgad,  this  is  new,  indeed  ! 

Sneer.  Yes  ;  it  is  written  by  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  discovered  that  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  society  are  subjects  unworthy  of  the  notice 
of  the  Comic  Muse,  who  should  be  taught  to  stoop 
only  at  the  greater  vices  and  blacker  crimes  of  hu 
manity— gibbeting  capital  offences  in  five  acts, 
and  pillorying  petty  larcenies  in  two In  short' 


his  idea  is  to  dramatize  the  penal  laws,  and  make 
the  stage  a  court  of  ease  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

Dan.  That  is  to  unite  poetry  and  justice  in- 
deed! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  sir. 

Dan.  Beg  him  to  walk  up.— [Exit  Servant.] 
Now,  Mrs.  Dangle,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  is  an  author 
to  your  own  taste. 

Mrs.  D.  I  confess  he  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  be 
cause  everybody  else  abuses  him. 

Sneer.  Very  much  to  the  credit  of  your  charity, 
madam,  if  not  of  your  judgment. 

Dan.  But,  egad,  he  allows  no  merit  to  any 
author  but  himself;  that's  the  truth  on't,  though 
he's  my  friend. 

Sneer.  Never. — He's  as  envious  as  an  old  maid 
verging  on  the  desperation  of  six- and-thirty. 

Dan.  Very  true,  egad — though  he's  my  friend. 

Sneer.  Then  his  affected  contempt  of  all  news 
paper  strictures ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
the  sorest  man  alive,  and  shrinks  like  scorch'd 
parchment  from  the  fiery  ordeal  of  true  criticism. 

Dan.  There's  no  denying  it — though  he  is  my 
friend. 

Sneer.  You  have  read  the  tragedy  he  has  just 
finished,  haven't  you? 

Dan.  0,  yes  ;  he  sent  it  to  me  yesterday. 

Sneer.  Well,  and  you  think  it  execrable,  don't 
you? 

Dan,  Why,  between  ourselves,  egad  I  must  own 
— though  he's  my  friend — that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
—  He's  here  [Aside] — finished  and  admirable  per- 
x>rm — 

[Sir  FRETFUL  without.']  Mr.Sneer  with  him,  did 
you  say? 

Enter  Sir  FRETFUL. 

Dan.  Ah,  my  dear  friend  ! — Egad,  we  were  just 
speaking  of  your  tragedy. — Admirable,  Sir  Fretful, 
admirable ! 

Sneer.  You  never  did  anything  beyond  it,  Sir 
Fretful — never  in  your  life. 

Sir  F.  You  make  me  extremely  happy  ;  for, 
without  a  compliment,  my  dear  Sneer,  there  isn't 
a  man  in  the  world  whose  judgment  I  value  as  I  do 
yours — and  Mr.Dangle's. 

Mrs.  D.  They  are  only  laughing  at  you,  Sir 
Fretful,  for  it  was  but  just  now  that — 

Dan.  Mrs.  Dangle  !  Ah,  Sir  Fretful,  you  know 
Mrs.  Dangle. — My  friend  Sneer  was  rallying  just 
now — He  knows  how  she  admires  you,  and — 

SirF.  O  Lord,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sneer  has  more 

aste  and  sincerity  than  to [Aside.]  A  damn'd 

double-faced  fellow  ! 

Dan.  Yes,  yes, — Sneer  will  jest — but  a  better 
lumour'd — 

Sir  F.  0,1  know— 

Dan.  He  has  a  ready  turn  for  ridicule— his  wit 
costs  him  nothing. — 

Sir  F.  No,  egad, — or  I  should  wonder  how  he 
came  by  it.  [Aside. 

Dan.  But,  Sir  Fretful,  have  you  sent  your  play 
:o  the  managers  yet?— or  can  1  be  of  any  service 
to  you  ? 

SirF.  No,  no,  I  thank  you  ;  I  sent  it  to  the 
manager  of  Covent-garden  Theatre  this  morning. 

Sneer.  I  should  have  thought  now,  that  it  might 
have  been  cast  (as  the  actors  call  it)  better  at 
Drury-lane. 
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Sir  F.  ()  lud !  no — never  send  a  play  them  while 
I  live — harkee!  [  M'/m/M'/-<  S-,  i  i  B. 

Sneer.    "   It'n'fc.s  liimxelf!  "    1  kno\v  lie  docs — 

Sir  F.  I  say  nothing — I  take  away  from  no 
man's  merit — am  hurt  at  no  man's  good  fortune — I 
say  nothing — But  this  I  will  say — through  all  my 
knowledge  of  life,  1  have  observed — that  there  is 
not  a  passion  so  strongly  rooted  in  tho  human  heart 
as  envy ! 

Sneer.  I  believe  you  have  reason  for  what  you 
say,  indeed. 

-Sir  F.  Besides— I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  always 
so  safe  to  leave  a  play  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
writ.-  themselves. 

Sneer.  What,  they  may  steal  from  them,  hey, 
my  dear  Plagiary  ? 

Sir  F.  Steal! — to  be  sure  they  may;  and,  egad, 
serve  your  best  thoughts  as  gypsies  do  stolen  chil 
dren,  disfigure  them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their  own. 

Sneer.  But  your  present  work  is  a  sacrifice  to 
Melpomene,  and  he  you  know  never — 

Sir  F.  That's  no  security. — A  dext'rous  plagia 
rist  may  do  anything. — Why,  sir,  for  aught  I  know, 
he  might  take  out  some  of  the  best  things  in  my 
tragedy,  and  put  them  into  his  own  comedy. 

Sneer.  That  might  be  done,  I  dare  be  sworn. 

Sir  F.  And  then,  if  such  a  person  gives  you  the 
»ast  hint  or  assistance,  he  is  devilish  apt  to  take 
the  merit  of  the  whole — 

Dun.  If  it  succeeds. 

Sir  F.  Aye, — but  with  regard  to  this  piece,  I 
think  I  can  hit  that  gentleman,  for  I  can  safely 
swear  he  never  read  it. 

Sneer.  I'll  tell  you  how  you  may  hurt  him  more — 

Sir  F.  How? 

Sneer.  Swear  he  wrote  it. 

Sir  F.  Plague  on't  now,  Sneer,  I  shall  take  it 
ill. — I  believe  you  want  to  take  away  my  character 
as  an  author ! 

•Sneer.  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  very 
much  oblig'd  to  me. 

Sir  F.  Hey  !— Sir! 

Dan.  O  you  know  he  never  means  what  he  says. 

Sir  F.  Sincerely,  then — you  do  like  the  piece  I 

Sneer.  Wonderfully ! 

Sir  F.  But  come  now,  there  must  be  something 
that  you  think  might  be  mended,  hey  1 — Mr.  Dan 
gle,  has  nothing  struck  you? 

Dan.  Why,  faith,  it  is  but  an  ungracious  thing, 
for  the  most  part,  to — 

Sir  F.  With  most  authors  it  is  just  so  indeed; 
they  are  in  general  strangely  tenacious  ! — But,  for 
my  part,  I  am  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  a 
judicious  critic  points  out  any  defect  to  me ;  for 
what  is  the  purpose  of  showing  a  work  to  a  friend, 
if  you  don't  mean  to  profit  by  his  opinion? 

Sneer.' Very  true.  Why  then,  though  I  seriously 
admire  the  piece  upon  the  whole,  yet  there  is  one 
small  objection ;  which,  if  you'll  give  me  leave, 
I'll  mention. 

Sir  F.  Sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more. 

Sneer.  1  think  it  wants  incident. 

Sir  F.  Good  God! — you  surprise  me! — wants 
incident ! 

Sneer.  Yes ;  I  own  I  think  the  incidents  are  too 
few. 

•Sir  F.  Good  God!— Believe  me,  Mr.  Sneer, 
there  is  no  person  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a 
more  implicit  deference. — But  I  protest  to  you, 
Mr.  Sneer,  I  am  only  apprehensive  that  the  inci 
dents  are  too  crowded. — My  dear  Dangle,  how 
does  it  strike  vou  1 


Dun.  lUr.illy,  I  can't  agree  with  my  friend  Sneer. 
— I  think  the  plot  quite  sufficient;  and  the  four 
first  acts  by  many  degrees  the  best  I  ever  read  or 
saw  in  my  life.  If  I  might  venture  to  suggest  any 
thing,  it  is  that  the  interest  rather  falls  oft'  in  the 
fifth. 

Sir  F.  Rises,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir — 

Dun.  No  ;  I  don't,  upon  my  word. 

>'//•  /•'.  Yes,  yes,  you  do,  upon  my  soul — it  cer 
tainly  don't  fall  off,' I  assure  you — No,  no,  it  don't 
fall  .'.IK. 

Dun.  Now,  Mrs.  Dangle,  didn't  you  say  it  struck 
you  in  the  same  light? 

Mrs.  D.  No,  indeed,  I  did  not — I  did  not  see  a 
fault  in  any  part  of  the  play  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. 

Sir  F.  Upon  my  soul,  the  women  are  the  best 
judges  after  all ! 

Mm.  D.  Or,  if  I  made  any  objection,  I  am  sure 
it  was  to  nothing  in  the  piece  !  but  that  I  was  afraid 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  little  too  long. 

Sir  F.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  speak  as  to  duration 
of  time ;  or  do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  tediously- 
spun  out  ? 

Mrs.  D.  O  lud  !  no. — I  speak  only  with  reference 
to  the  usual  length  of  acting  plays. 

Sir  F.  Then  I  am  very  happy — very  happy  in 
deed — because  the  play  is  a  short  play,  a  remarkably 
short  play :  I  should  not  venture  to  differ  with  a 
lady  on  a  point  of  taste  ;  but,  on  these  occasions, 
the  watch,  you  know,  is  the  critic. 

Mrs.  D.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  must  have  been  Mr. 
Dangle's  drawling  manner  of  reading  it  to  me. 

Sir  F.  O,  if  Mr.  Dangle  read  it!  that's  quite 
another  afrair! — But  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Dangle, 
the  first  evening  you  can  spare  me  three  hours  and 
a  half,  I'll  undertake  to  read  you  the  whole  from 
beginning  to  end,  with  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue, 
and  allow  time  for  the  music  between  the  acts. 

Mrs.  D.  I  hope  to  see  it  on  the  stage  next.  [E.rif . 

Dan.  Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able 
to  get  rid  as  easily  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  as 
you  do  of  ours. 

Sir  F.  The  newspapers  ! — Sir,  they  are  the  most 

villanous  — licentious — abominable — infernal 

Not  that  I  ever  read  them  !  No  !  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  look  into  a  newspaper. 

Dan.  You  are  quite  right — for  it  certainly  must 
hurt  an  author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  liber 
ties  they  take. 

Sir  F.  No  ! — quite  the  contrary ;  — their  abuse 
is,  in  fact,  the  best  panegyric — I  like  it  of  all 
things.  An  author's  reputation  is  only  in  danger 
from  their  support. 

Sneer.  Why,  that's  true — and  that  attack  now  ou 
you  the  other  day 

Sir  F.  What?  where? 

Dan.  Aye,  you  mean  in  a  paper  of  Thursday ; 
it  was  completely  ill-natur'd,  to  be  sure. 

Si>-  F.  O,  so  much  the  better— Ha!  ha!  ha !— I 
wouldn't  have  it  otherwise. 

Dan.  Certainly,  it  is  only  to  be  laugh'd  at;  for — 

Sir  F.  You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the 
fellow  said,  do  you  ? 

Sneer.  Pray,  Dangle — Sir  Fretful  seems  a  little 
anxious ! 

Sir  F.  O  lud,  no! — anxious, — not  I, — not  the 
least.  I — But  one  may  as  well  hrnr,  you  know. 

D,in.  Sneer,  do  you  recollect? — Make  out  some 
thing.  [As'ule. 

Sneer.  I  will.  [Tu  DANGLE.]  Yes,  yes,  I  re 
member  perfectly. 
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Sir  F.  Well,  and  pray  now — not  that  it  signifies  I      Dan.  Nay,  I  only  thought 

— what  might  the  gentleman  say  1  Sir  F.   And  let  me  tell   you,  Mr.  Dangle,  'tis 

r.  Why,  he  roundly  asserts  that  you  hare    damn'd  affronting  in  you  to  suppose  that  I  am  hurt, 
not  the  slightest  invention  or  original  genius  what-    when  I  tell  you  I  am  not. 
ever :  though  you  are  the  greatest  traducer  of  all       Sneer.  But  why  so  warm,  Sir  Fretful  > 
other  authors  living.  Sir  F.  Gadslife !  Mr.  Sneer,  you  are  as  ahsurd 


Sir  F.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !     Very  good  ! 


as  Dangle:  how  often  must  I  repeat  it  to  you,  that 


Sneer.  That,  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  nothing  can  vex  me  but  your  supposing  it  possible 
idea  of  your  own,  he  believes,  even  in  your  com-  for  me  to  mind  the  damn'd  nonsense  you  have  been 
mon-place-book,  where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered  repeating  to  me  ! — And  let  me  tell  you,  if  you 
witticisms  are  kept  with  as  much  method  as  the  continue  to  believe  this,  you  must  mean  to  insult 
ledger  of  the  Lost  and  Stolen  Office.  me,  gentlemen — and  then  your  disrespect  will 

Sir  F.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !     Very  pleasant !  affect  me  no  more  than  the  newspaper  criticisms 

.Wfv.  Nay,  that  you  are  so  unlucky  as  not  to  and  I  shall  treat  it  with  exactly  the  same  calm  in- 
have  the  skill  even  to  steal  with  taste :  but  that  difference  and  philosophic  contempt — and  so  your 
you  glean  from  the  refuse  of  obscure  volumes,  servant.  [Exit. 

where  more  judicious  plagiarists  have  been  before  Sneer.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Poor  Sir  Fretful !  Now 
you ;  so  that  the  body  of  your  work  is  a  composi-  will  he  go  and  vent  his  philosophy  in  anonymous 
tion  of  dregs  and  sediments,  like  a  bad  tavern's  abuse  of  all  modern  critics  and  authors.  But, 
worst  wine.  Dangle,  you  must  get  your  friend  Puff  to  take  me 

.Sir  F.  Ha !  ha !  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  tragedy. 

Sneer.  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says,  Dan.  I'll  answer  for't,  he'll  thank  you  for  desir- 
your  bombast  would  be  less  intolerable,  if  the  ing  it. 


thoughts  were  ever  suited  to  the  expression ;  but ; 
the  homeliness  of  the  sentiment  stares  through  the 
fantastic  encumbrance  of  it's  fine  language,  like  a 
clown  in  one  of  the  new  uniforms  ! 

Sir  F.  Ha!  ha! 

Sneer.  That  your  occasional  tropes  and  flowers 
suit  the  general  coarseness  of  your  style,  as  tambour 


Re-enter  Servant. 
Serv.  Mr.  Puff,  sir. 
Dan.  My  dear  Puff! 

Enter  PUFF. 


Pujf.  My  dear  Dangle,  how  is  it  with  you  1 
Dan.  Mr.  Sneer,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr. 
sprigs  would  a  ground  of  linsey-wolsey;   while    Puff  to  you. 
your  imitations  of  Shakspeare  resemble  the  mimicry       Puff.  Mr.  Sneer  is  this?     Sir,  he  is  a  gentleman 
's  page,  and  about  as  near  the  standard   whom  I  have  long  panted  for  the  honour  of  knowing 
f  lbe  £n?iini!1'  ~a  gentleman,  whose   critical   talents  and   Iran- 

tJT.UMl  scendent  judgment 

Sneer.  In  short,  that  even  the  finest  passages  you       Sneer.  Dear  sir 

steal  are  of  no  service  to  you;  for  the  poverty  of  Dan.  Nay,  don't  be  modest,  Sneer;  my  friend 
your  own  language  prevents  their  assimilating;  so  Puff  only  talks  to  you  in  the  style  of  his  profession, 
that  they  he  on  the  surface  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  Sneer.  His  profession  ! 

barren  moor,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their       Puff.  Yes,  sir;  I  make  no  secret  of  the  trade  I 

follow-among  friends  and  brother  authors,  Dangle 

\±Ter  ^  a&tatwnl  Now>  an°tker  per-   knows  I  love  to  be  frank  on  the  subject,  and  to  ad- 
son  would  be  vex  d  at  this  vertise  lf  viv&  wce>_j          ^  J  a  Practitioner 

Sneer.  Oh!  but  I  wouldn  t  have  told  you,  only   in  Panegyric,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly-a  Pro 
fessor  of  "the  Art  of  Puffing,  at  your  service— or 
Sir  1' .  I  know  it— I  am  diverted,— Ha !  ha  !  ha !    anybody  else's 

B  least  invention  !-Ha!    ha !  ha  !    very       Sneer.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging!-!  believe, 
logenius!    Ha!  ha!  ha!  fany^rL^^6  ^  admired  ?our  talents  in  the 

Dan.   A  severe  rogue!  ha!  ha!     But  you  are       Puff.  Yes,  sir,  I  flatter  myself  I  do  as  much 
quite  right,  bir  Fretful,  never  to  read  such  non-    business  in  that  way  as  any  six  of  the  fraternity  in 
„„,.«     f      -c  ^  town— Devilish  hard  work  all  the  summer — Friend 

f    r  £        •         VS  anythin&  to   Dangle  never  work'd  harder!— But  harkee,— the 
list t  vanity  to  be  gratified  at   winter  manaeers  were  a  little  sore,  I  believe. 

he'ar^f    t  f Vm  n      d        My'  °^  "  ^T??.8™6  to        Dan-    No  [  l  ^'^^  they  took  it  all  in  good 
ear  of  it  t  damn  d  good-natur'd  friend  or   part. 

Puff.  Aye  ! — Then  that  must  have  been  affecta- 
Enter  Servant.  I  tion  in  them;  for,  egad,  there  were  some  of  the 


you  presently. 


vi  Seneral  be 


.Mr.  Puff's  your  man 
Pshaw  '  sir  w 


te 


"*  Say  "OW  7°"  concelve 
advertisements 


are  not  fretted  at  what  Mr.  Sneei 

these  thingsTevVr  fret  me  i?  thf  feast?''  *  *"  7°U  I  T  f  ^' ^enth«  auctioneersnow_.the  auctioneers, 

.  say,  though  the  rogues  haye  lately  got  some 
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credit  for  their  language — not  an   article   of  the 
merit  theirs  ! — Take  them  out  of  their  pulpits,  and 

they  are  as  dull  as  catalogues! No,  sir;   'twas 

I  first  enriched  their  style — 'twas  I  first  taught 
them  to  crowd  their  advertisements  with  panegy 
rical  superlatives,  each  epithet  rising  above  the 
other — like  the  bidders  in  their  own  auction-rooms  ! 
From  ME  they  learn'd  to  enlay  their  phraseology 
with  variegated  chips  of  exotic  metaphor;  by  MK, 
too,  their  inventive  faculties  were  called  forth.  Yes, 
sir,  by  ME  they  were  instructed  to  clothe  ideal  walls 
with  gratuitous  fruit — to  insinuate  obsequious  ri 
vulets  into  visionary  groves — to  teach  courteous 
shrubs  to  nod  their  approbation  of  the  gratefu1 
soil  !  or,  on  emergencies,  to  raise  upstart  oaka 
where  there  had  never  been  an  acorn  ;  to  create  a 
delightful  vicinage,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
neighbour ;  or  fix  the  temple  of  Hygeia  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  ! 

Dan.  I  am  sure  you  have  done  them  infinite  ser 
vice  ;  for  now,  when  a  gentleman  is  ruined,  he 
parts  with  his  house  with  some  credit. 

Sneer.  Service  !  if  they  had  any  gratitude,  they 
would  erect  a  statue  to  him.  But  pray,  Mr.  Puff, 
what  first  put  you  on  exercising  your  talents  in 


Puff.  Why,  yes, — though  I  made  some  occa 
sional  attempts  at  f'elo  de  se ;  but  as  I  did  not  find 
those  rash  action*  answer,  1  left  off  killing  myself 


very  soon. — Well,  sir, 
ruptcies,    fires,    gouts, 


t  last,  what  with  bank- 
dropsies,    imprisonments, 


this  way  1 

Puff.  Egad,    sir 


heer    necessity  —  the    proper 


parent  of  an  art  so  nearly  allied  to  invention  ;  you 
must  know,  Mr.  Sneer,  that  from  the  first  time  I 
tried  my  hand  at  an  advertisement,  my  success 
was  such,  that,  for  some  time  after,  1  led  a  most 
extraordinary  life  indeed  ! 

Sneer.  How,  pray? 

Puff.  Sir,  I  supported  myself  two  years  entirely 
by  my  misfortunes. 

Sneer.  By  your  misfortunes  ? 

Puff.  Yes,  sir,  assisted  by  long  sickness,  and 
other  occasional  disorders  ;  and  a  very  comfortable 
living  I  bad  of  it. 

Sneer.  From  sickness  and  misfortune  ! 
r  Puff.  Harkee  !—  By  advertisements  -  "  To  the 
charitable   and   humane  !  "   and  "  To  those  whom 
Providence  hath  blessed  with  affluence  !  " 

Sneer.  Oh,  —  I  understand  you. 

Puff.  And,  in  truth,  I  deserved  what  I  got  ;  for 
I  suppose  never  man  went  through  such  a  series  of 
calamities  in  the  same  space  of  time  !  —  Sir,  I  was 
five  times  made  a  bankrupt,  and  reduced  from  a 
state  of  affluence,  by  a  train  of  unavoidable  mis 
fortunes  !  Then,  sir,  though  a  very  industrious 
tradesman,  I  was  twice  burnt  out,  and  lost  my  lit 
tle  all,  both  times  !  I  lived  upon  those  fires  a  month. 
I  soon  after  was  confined  by  a  most  excruciating 
disorder,  and  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs  !  That  told 
rery  well;  for  I  had  the  case  strongly  attested, 
and  went  about  to  collect  the  subscriptions  my 
self. 

Dan.  Egad,  I  believe  that  was  when  you  first 
called  on  me  — 

Puff.  What,  in  November  last?—  O  no  !  When 
I  called  on  you  I  was  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  for  a  debt  benevolently  contracted  to  serve 
a  friend!  I  was  afterwards  twice  tapped  for  a 
dropsy,  which  declined  into  a  very  profitable  con 
sumption  !  I  was  then  reduced  to  —  O  no  —  then, 
I  became  a  widow  with  six  helpless  children,  — 
after  having  had  eleven  husbands  pressed,  and 
being  left  every  time  eight  months  gone  with 
child,  and  without  money  to  get  me  into  an  hos 
pital  ! 

Sneer.  And  you  bore  all  with  patience,  I  make 
no  doubt] 


and  other  valuable  calamities,  having  got  together 
a  pretty  handsome  sum,  I  determined  to  quit  a  bu 
siness  which  had  always  gone  rather  against  my 
conscience,  and  in  a  more  liberal  way  still  to  in 
dulge  my  talents  for  fiction  and  embellishments, 
through  my  favourite  channels  of  diurnal  commu 
nication — and  so,  sir,  you  have  my  history. 

Sneer.  Most  obligingly  communicative,  indeed. 
But  surely,  Mr.  Puff,  there  is  no  great  mystery  in 
your  present  profession  ? 

Puff.  Mystery  !  Sir,  1  will  take  upon  me  to  say 
the  matter  was  never  scientifically  treated,  nor  re* 
duced  to  rule,  before. 

Sneer.  Reduced  to  rule  ? 

Puff.  O  lud,  sir  !  you  are  very  ignorant,  I  am 
afraid. — Yes,  sir, — Puffing  is  of  various  sorts:  — 
the  principal  are — the  Puff  direct — the  Puff  preli 
minary — the  Puff  collateral — the  Puff  collusive — 
and  the  Puff  oblique,  or  Puff  by  implication.  These 
all  assume,  as  circumstances  require,  the  various 
forms  of — Letter  to  the  Editor— Occasional  Anec 
dote — Impartial  Critique — Observation  from  Cor 
respondent — or  Advertisements  from  the  Party. 

Sneer.  The  Puff  direct,  I  can  conceive — 

Puff'.  O  yes,  that's  simple  enough, — for  instance 
— A  new  Comedy  or  Farce  is  to  be  produced  atone  of 
the  Theatres  (though,  by  the  by,  they  don't  bring 
out  half  what  they  ought  to  do)  :  the  author,  suppose 
Mr.  Smatter,  or  Mr.  Dapper,  or  any  particular 
friend  of  mine — very  well ;  the  day  before  it  is 
to  be  performed,  1  write  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  received — I  have  the  plot  from 
the  author, — and  only  add  —  Characters  strongly 
drawn  —  highly  coloured  —  hand  of  a  master  — 
fund  of  genuine  humour — mine  of  invention — neat 
dialogue — attic  salt ! — Then  for  the  performance — 
Mr.  Baker  was  astonishingly  great  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Harry  I  That  universal  and  judicious  actor, 
Mr.  Egerton,  perhaps  never  appeared  to  more  ad 
vantage  than  in  the  Colonel:  but  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  language  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Jones  ! — 
Indeed,  he  more  than  merited  those  repeated  bursts 
of  applause  which  he  drew  from  a  most  brilliant 
and  judicious  audience  !  In  short,  we  are  at  a 
loss  which  to  admire  most, — the  unrivalled  genius 
of  the  author,  the  great  attention  and  liberality  of 
the  managers,  the  wonderful  abilities  of  the  painter, 
or  the  incredible  exertions  of  all  the  performers  ! 

Sneer.  That's  pretty  well,  indeed,  sir. 

Puff.  O  cool,  quite  cool,  to  what  I  sometimes 
do. 

Sneer.  And  do  you  think  there  are  any  who  are 
nfluenced  by  this  '. 

Puff.  O,  lud  !  yes,  sir;  the  number  of  those  who 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  judging  for  themselves  is 
very  small  indeed  ! 

Dan.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — 'gad,  I  know  it  is  so. 

Puff.  As  to  the  Puff  oblique,  or  Puff  by  impli- 
cation,  it  is  too  extensive,  and  branches  into  so 
many  varieties,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  illustrated 


>y  an  instance  ; — it  is  the  last 
Art  of  Puffing — an  art  which 


class  of  the 
hope  you  will  now 


agree  with  me,  is  of  the  highest  dignity. 

Sneer.  Sir,  I  am  completely  a  convert  both  to 
:he  importance  and  ingenuity  of  your  profession  ; 
and  now,  sir,  there  is  but  one  thing  which  can 
possibly  increase  my  respect  for  you,  and  that  is, 
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your  permitting   me  to  be  present  this  morning  a 
tlif  n-li»>iirs:il  of  your  new  tnxge — 

/'////'.  Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake — My  tragedy  ! — 
Egad,  Dangle,  I  take  this  very  ill ;  you  know  how 
apprehensive  I  am  of  being  known  to  be  the 
author. 

Dan.  'Efaith,  I  would  not  have  told  ;  but  it's  in 
the  papers,  and  your  name  at  length — in  the  Morn 
inn;  Chronicle. 

Pnft'.  Ah  !  those  damn'd  editors  never  can  keep 
a  secret !  Well,  Mr.  Sneer — no  doubt  you  will  do 
me  great  honour — I  shall  be  infinitely  happy — 
highly  flattered. 

Dan.  I  believe  it  must  be  near  the  time— shall 
we  go  together1? 

Puff.  No  ;  it  will  not  be  yet  this  hour,  for  they 
are  always  late  at  that  theatre  :  besides,  I  must 
meet  you  there,  for  I  have  some  little  matters  to 
send  to  the  papers,  and  a  few  paragraphs  to  scrib 
ble  before  I  go.  [Looking  at  memorandums.]  Here  is 
'  a  Conscientious  Baker,  on  the  subject  of  the  Army 
Bread/  and  '  aDetester  of  visible  Brick-work,  in 
favour  of  the  new-invented  Stucco  ; '  both  in  the 
style  of  Junius,  and  promised  for  to-morrow. — 
Here  is  an  invention  for  the  running  our  mail- 
coaches  by  steam,  and  lighting  them  by  gas. — I 
have  also  a  very  ingenious  design  for  a  self-acting 
air-pump,  to  be  fixed  in  the  confined  streets,  which 
is  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  country  excursions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  health.  Here  are  likewise 
many  other  valuable  memorandums,  most  of  which 
I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  render  equally  prac 
ticable,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  na 
tion.  So,  egad,  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.—The  Theatre. 

Enter  DANGLE,  PUFF,   and  SNEER,  as  before  the 
Curtain.     Three  chairs  on. 

Puff.  No,  no,  sir ;  what  Shakspeare  says  of  ac 
tors  may  be  better  applied  to  the  purpose  of  plays  j 
they  ought  to  be  '  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  times.'  Therefore  when  history,  and  par 
ticularly  the  history  of  our  own  country,  furnishes 
anything  like  a  case  in  point,  to  the  time  in  which 
an  author  writes,  if  he  knows  his  own  interest,  he 
will  take  advantage  of  it ;  so,  sir,  I  call  my  tra 
gedy  the  '  Spanish  Armada ; '  and  have  laid  the 
scene  before  Tilbury  Fort. 

Sneer.  A  most  happy  thought,  certainly  ! 

Dan.  Egad,  it  was  j  I  told  you  so.  But  pray, 
now,  I  don't  understand  how  you  have  contrived  to 
introduce  any  love  into  it. 

Puff.  Love  ! — Oh,  nothing  so  easy  :  for  it  is  a 
received  point  among  poets,  that,  where  history 
gives  you  a  good  heroic  outline  for  a  play,  you  may 
fill  up  with  a  little  love  at  your  own  discretion  :  in 
doing  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  you  only 
make  up  a  deficiency  in  the  private  history  of  the 
times.  Now  I  rather  think  I  have  done  this  with 
some  success. 

Sneer.  No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I 
hope? 

P'(f'  O  lud !  no,  no.  1  only  suppose  the  go- 
vernor  of  Tilbury  Fort's  daughter  to  be  in  love 
witU  the  son  of  the  Spanish  admiral, 


Sneer.  Oh,  is  that  all? 

Dan.  Excellent,  'efaith  !  I  see  it  at  once.  But 
won't  this  appear  rather  improbable? 

Puff.  To  be  sure  it  will — but  what  the  plague  ! 
a  play  is  not  to  show  occurrences  that  happen  every 
day,  but  things  just  so  strange,  that  though  they 
never  did,  they  might  happen. 

Sneer.  Certainly,  nothing  is  unnatural,  that  is 
not  physically  impossible. 

Puff.  Very  true— and  for  that  matter,  DonJFe- 
rolo  Whiskerandos — for  that's  the  lover's  name — 
might  have  been  over  here  in  the  train  of  the  Spa 
nish  ambassador;  or  Tilburina,  for  that  is  the 
lady's  name,  might  have  been  in  love  with  him, 
from  having  heard  his  character,  or  seen  his  pic 
ture  ;  or  from  knowing  that  he  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  she  ought  to  be  in  love  with,  or  for 
any  other  good  female  reason.  However,  sir,  the 
fact  is,  that  though  she  is  but  a  knight's  daughter, 
egad  !  she  is  in  love  like  any  princess  ! 

Dan.  Poor  young  lady !  1  feel  for  her  already  ! 

Puff.  O  amazing ! — her  poor  susceptible  heart  is 
swayed  to  and  fro,  by  contending  passions,  like — 

Enter  Under  Prompter. 

Under  P.  Sir,  the  scene  is  set,  and  everything 
.s  ready  to  begin,  if  you  please. 
Puff.  Egad,  then  we'll  lose  no  time. 
Under  P.  Though  I  believe,  sir,  you  will  find  it 
rery  short,  for  all  the  performers  have  profited  by 
:he  kind  permission  you  granted  them. 
Puff.  Hey !  what ! 

Under  P.  You  know,  sir,  you  gave  them  leave 
;o  cut  out  or  omit  whatever  they  found  heavy  or 
unnecessary  to  the  plot,  and  I  must  own  they  have 
aken  very  liberal  advantage  of  your  indulgence. 

[Exit. 

Puff.  Well,  well.  They  are  in  general  very 
good  judges,  and  I  know  I  am  luxuriant.  Gentle 
men,  be  seated.  [SNEER  and  DANGLE  sit.]  Now,  Mr. 
<Vodarch  [To  Leader  of  the  Band],  please  to  play  a 
ew  bars  of  something  soft,  just  to  prepare  the  au 
dience  for  the  curtain's  rising. 

[The  Band  strike  '  Bobbing  Joan,'  very  forte. 

Puff.  [Having  stopped  them  with  much  difficulty.] 

ow,  really,  gentlemen,  this  is  unkind.    I  ask  you 

o  play  a  soothing  air,  and  you  strike  up  Bobbing 

roan.  [To  SNEER,  fyc.]  These  gentlemen  will  have 

heir  joke  at  rehearsal,  you  see.     [To  Orchestra.] 

Come,  gentlemen,  oblige  me.     [The  Band  play  a 

'ew  bars  of  soft  music.]     Aye,  that's  right, — for  we 

iave  the  scenes,  and  dresses ;  egad,  we'll  go  to  it, 

s  if  it  was  the  first  night's  performance  ;  but  you 

iced  not  mind  stopping  between  the  acts.     Soh  ! 

tand  clear,  gentlemen.     Now  you  know  there  will 

e  a  cry  of  down! — down! — hats  off! — silence  ! 

nhen  up  curtain, —and  let  us  see  what  our  painters 

ave  done  for  us. 

CENE  II. — The  Curtain  rises,  and  discovers  Til* 
bury  Fort.     Two  Sentinels  asleep  on  the  ground. 

Dan.  Tilbury  Fort !— very  fine,  indeed  ! 

Pujf.  Now,  what  do  you  think  I  open  with? 

Sneer.  Faith,  I  can't  guess — . 

Puff.  A  clock. 

Sneer.  A  clock  ! 

Puff.  Hark  !_[C/oc/c  strikes  four.]     I  open  with 

clock  striking,  to  beget  an  awful  attention  in  the 
udience — it  also  marks  the  time,  which  is  four 
'clock  in  the  morning,  and  saves  a  description  of 
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the  rising  sun,  and  a  great  deal  about  gilding  the 
eastern  hemisphere. 

Dan.  But,  pray,  are  the  sentinels  to  be  asleep? 

Puff.  Fast  as  watchmen. 

Sneer.  Is'nt  that  odd  though,  at  such  an  alarm 
ing  crisis  ? 

Puff'.  To  be  sure  it  is  :— but  smaller  things  must 
give  way  to  a  striking  scene  at  the  opening;  that's 
a  rule. — And  the  case  is,  that  two  great  men  are 
coining  to  this  very  spot  to  begin  the  piece  ;  now, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  would  open  their  lips, 
if  these  fellows  were  watching  them  ;  so,  egad,  1 
must  either  have  them  sent  off  their  posts,  or  set 
them  asleep. 

Sin-ei:  (),  that  accounts  for  it ! — But  tell  us,  who 
are  these  coming  ? — 

Puff'.  These?  They  are— Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  You'll  know  Sir 
Christopher,  by  his  turning  out  his  toes, — famous, 
you  know,  for  his  dancing.  I  like  to  preserve  all 
the  little  traits  of  character.  Now  attend. 

Enter  Sir  CHRISTOPHER  HATTON  and  Sir  WALTER 
RALEIGH. 

'  Sir  C.  True,  gallant  Raleigh  ! ' 

Dan.  What,  had  they  been  talking  before? 

Puff.  O  yes  ;  all  the' way  as  they  came  along.  I 
beg  pardon,  gentlemen  [To  the  Actors'],  but  these 
an-  particular  friends  of  mine.  Mr.  Sneer  and  Mr. 
Dangle,  Mr.  Keeley  and  Mr.  Meadows,  both  very 
promising  gentlemen  in  their  profession,  I  assure 
you.  [The  Actors  take  off  their  hats,  and  bow  very 
IMP.]  I  know  it's  against  the  rule  to  introduce 
strangers  at  a  rehearsal,  but  as  they  are  particular 
friends  of  mine,  J  thought  you  would  excuse. 
Don't  mind  interrupting  these  fellows  whenever 
anything  strikes  you.  [To  SNEER  and  DANGLE. 

'  Sir  C.  True,  gallant  Raleigh  ! 
'  But  O,  thou  champion  of  thy  country's  fame, 
'  There  is  a  question  which  I  yet  must  ask ; 
'  A  question,  which  I  never  ask'd  before. 
'  What  mean  these  mighty  armaments? 
«  This  general  muster?  and  this  throng  of  chiefs?  ' 

Sneer.  Pray,  Mr.  Puff,  how  came  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  never  to  ask  that  question  before  ? 

Puff.  What,  before  the  play  began  ?  How  the 
plague  could  he  ? 

Dan.  That's  true,  'efaith  ! 

Puff.  But  you  will  hear  what  he  thinks  of  the 
matter. 

'  Sir  C.  Alas,  my  noble  friend,  when  I  behold' 

Puff'.  [Interrupts  him.]  My  good  friend,  you  en 
tirely  forget  what  I  told  you  the  last  rehearsal, — 
that  there  was  a  particular  trait  in  Sir  Christopher's 
character — that  he  was  famous,  in  Queen  Eliza 
beth's  time,  for  his  dancing — pray,  turn  your  toes 
out.  [With  his  foot,  he  pushes  Sir  C.'sfeet  out,  until 
they  are  nearly  square.]  That  will  do — now,  sir, 
proceed. 

'  Sir  C.  Alas,  my  noble  friend,  when  I  behold 
Yon  tented  plains  in  martial  symmetry 
Array'd— when  I  count  o'er  yon  glittering  lines 
Of  crested  warriors — 
When  briefly  all  I  hear  or  see  bears  stamp 
Of  martial  preparation,  and  stern  defence, 
I  cannot  but  surmise — Forgive,  my  friend, 
If  the  conjecture's  rash  ' 

Puff.  [Interrupting.]  A  little  more  freedom, — 
if  you  please.  Remember  that  Sir  Christopher 
and  Sir  Walter  were  on  the  most  familiar  footing. 
Now,  as  thus—  [Quotes  the  llnejii^pantiu. 

ACT.   DRAMA,— SO,   V. 


•  >i>  C.   [  Imitates  liis  manner.]  1  cannot  but  sur 
mise.     Forgive,  my  friend, 
'  If  the  conjecture's  rash — 1  cannot  but 
'  Surmise — the  state  some  danger  apprehends ! ' 

Sneer.  A  very  cautious  conjecture  that. 

Puff.  Yes,  that's  his  character  ;  not  to  give  an 
opinion,  but  on  secure  grounds. — Now  then. 

'  Sir  W.  O,  most  accomplished  Christopher.' 

Puff.  Keep  up  the  Christopher !  «  ()  most  ac 
complished  Christopher.'  He  calls  him  by  his 
Christian  name,  to  show  that  they  are  on  the  most 
familiar  terms. 

'  Sir  W.  O,  most  accomplished  Christopher,  I 

find 
'  Thy  fears  are  just. 

'  Sir  C.  But  where,  whence,  when,  what,  which, 

and  whose, 
'  The  danger  is — methinks,  I  fain  would  learn. 

'  Sir  W.  You  know,  my  friend,  scarce  two  re 
volving  suns' — 

Puff.  [Stopping  him.]  Suit  the  word  to  the  ac 
tion,  and  the  action  to  the  word. 
'  You    know,   my    friend,   scarce    two    revolving 
suns.' 

[Passes  his  hands  one  over  the  other,  with  a  circular 
motion.] 

1  Sir  W.  [Using  the  same  action.]  You  know,  my 

friend,  scarce  two  revolving  suns, 
'  And  three  revolving  moons,' — 

Puff.  No,  no  :  send  your  moons  the  other  way, 
or  you'll  bring  about  an  eclipse  ! 

[Repeats  the  same  lines  again  the  second  time,  turn" 
ing  his  hands  the  contrary  way.] 

'Sir  W.  [Using  PUFF'S  action.]    You  know,  my 

friend,  scarce  two  revolving  suns, 
'  And  three  revolving  moons,  have  closed  their 

course, 

'  Since  haughty  Philip,  in  despite  of  peace, 
'  With  hostile'hand  hath  struck  at  England's  trade. 

«  Sir  C.  I  know  it  well. 

'  Sir  W.  Philip,    you  know,  is  proud  Iberia's 
king  ! 

'  Sir  C.  He  is. 

'  Sir  W.  You  know,  beside,  his  boasted  arma 
ment, 

'  The  fam'd  Armada,  by  the  Pope  baptized, 
'  With  purpose  to  invade  these  realms 

'  Sir  C.  Is  sail'd  : 
'  Our  last  advices  so  report. 

'  Sir  W.  While  the  Spanish  admiral's  chief  hope:, 
'  His  darling  son,  by  chance  a  prisoner  has  been 

ta'en, 
'  And  in  this  fort  of  Tilbury '. 

Puff.  [Mocking  his  tone'.]  '  Tilbury!'  Don't 
speak  of  Tilbury  Fort  as  if  it  was  a  gin-shop ! 
Keep  up  its  consequence.  «  And  in  this  fort  of 
Tilbury  ! ' 

[Sir  WALTER  repeats  the  line  after  PUFF'S  manner. 

'  Sir  C.  Isnowconfin'd. 

'  Sir  W.  You  also  know' 

Dan.  Mr.  Puff,  as  he  knows  all  this,  why  does 
Sir  Walter  go  on  telling  him  ? 

Puff.  But  the  audience  are  not  supposed  to  know 
anything  of  the  matter,  are  they? 

Sneer.  True,  but  I  think  you  manage  ill :  for 
there  certainly  appears  no  reason  why  Sir  Walter 
should  be  so  communicative. 

Puff.  Foregad  now,  that  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
pratelul  observations  I  ever  heard  ;  for  the  less  in 
ducement  he  has  to  tell  all  this,  the  more  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him  ;  for,  I  am  sure, 
you'd  know  nothing  of  tho  matter  without  it. 

F 
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Dan.  That's  very  true,  upon  my  word. 

Puff.  But  you  will  find  be  was  not  going  on. 

1  >'<>  C.  Enough,  enough, — 'tis  plain, — and  I 

more 
'  Am  in  amazement  lost !  ' 

Puff.  Here,  now  you  see,  Sir  Christopher  did 
not  in  fact  ask  any  one  question  for  his  own  infor 
mation. 

Sneer.  No,  indeed  :  his  has  been  a  most  disin 
terested  curiosity  ! 

Dan.  Really,  I  find,  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  them  both. 

Puff.  To  be  sure  you  are.  Now  then  for  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  Earl  of  Leicester !  who, 
you  know,  was  no  favourite  but  of  the  Queen's. 
We  left  off — '  in  amazement  lost !  ' — 

'  Sir  C.  Am  in  amazement  lost. 
'  But  see  where  noble  Leicester  comes  !  supreme 

•  In  honours  and  command.' 

Sneer.  But  who  are  these  with  him? 

Puff.  O!  very  valiant  knights;  one  is  the  go 
vernor  of  the  fort,  the  other  the  master  of  the  horse. 
And  now,  I  think  you  shall  hear  some  better  lan 
guage  :  I  was  obliged  to  be  plain  and  intelligible 
in  the  first  scene,  because  there  was  so  much  mat 
ter  of  fact  in  it  ;  but  now,  efaith,  you  have  trope, 
figure,  and  metaphor,  as  plenty  as  noun-substan 
tives. 

Enter  Earl  of  LEICESTER,  Governor,  and  Master  of 
the  Horse. 

'  Lei.  How's  this,  my  friends !   is't  thus  your 
new-fledg'd  zeal 

•  And  plumed  valour  moulds  in  roosted  sloth? 
«  "Why  dimly  glimmers  that  heroic  flame, 

'  Whose  redd'ning  blaze,  by  patriot  spirit  fed, 
'  Should  be  the  beacon  of  a  kindling  realm? 
'  Can  the  quick  current  of  a  patriot  heart 

•  Thus  stagnate  in  a  cold  and  weedy  converse, 

•  Or  freeze  in  tideless  inactivity  ? 

'  No  !  rather  let  the  fountain  of  your  valour 
'  Spring  through  each  stream  of  enterprize, 
'  Each  petty  channel  of  conducive  daring, 

•  Till  the  full  torrent  of  your  foaming  wrath 
'  O'erwhelm  the  flats  of  sunk  hostility  ! ' 

Puff.  [Runs  up  and  embraces  him."]    Allow  me  to 

introduce  Mr.  Horrebow  to  you — Mr.  Dangle  and 

Mr.  Sneer.  [Returns. 

1  Sir  W.  No  more  !  the  fresh'ning  breath  of  thy 

rebuke 

Hath  fill'd  the  swelling  canvass  of  our  souls ! 
And  thus,  though  fate  should  cut  the  cable  of 

[All  take  hands, 

Our  topmost  hopes,  in  friendship's  closing  line 
We'll  grapple  with  despair,  and  if  we  fall, 
We'll  fall  in  Glory's  wake  !      [They  part  hands. 
•  Lei.  [Slowly.]  There  spoke  Old  England's  ge 
nius  ! ' 

Puff.  No,  no,  sir  ;  Old  England's  genius  never 
spoke  in  that  way.  She  must  be  a  devilish  queer 
genius  if  she  did.  No,  sir,  keep  it  up.  [Quotes 
with  heroic  bombast.]  '  There  spoke  Old  England's 
genius.' 

'  Lei.  [With  PUFF'S  manner.]   There  spoke  Old 

England's  genius ! 
'•  Then,  are  we  all  resolv'd? 
All.  We  are — all  resolv'd. 
Lei.  To  conquer — or  be  free. 
All.  To  conquer — or  be  free. 
Lei.  All? 
All.  All.' 
Dan,  Nem,  cow,  egad! 


Puff.  O  yes,  where  they  do  agree  on  the  stage, 
their  unanimity  is  wonderful. 
'  Lei.  Then,  let's  embrace, — [They  embrace.] — 

and  now'- [Kneels. 

Sneer.  What  the  plague,  is  he  going  to  pray? 
Puff.  Yes,  hush  !  In  great  emergencies,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  prayer  ! 
'  Lei.  O  mighty  Mars  ! ' 

Puff.  Stop,   my  dear  sir.     You  do  not  expect 
to  find  Mars  there.     No,  sir,  whenever  you  ad 
dress  the  gods,  always  look  into  the  upper  gal 
lery. 
'  Lei.  [Looking  up  to  the  gallery.]    O    mighty 

Mars ! ' 

Dan.  But  why  should  he  pray  to  Mars  ? 
Puff.  Hush  ! 

'  Lei.  0  mighty  Mars,  if  in  thy  homage  bred, 
'  Each  point  of  discipline  I've  still  observ'd; 
'  Nor  but  by  due  promotion,  and  the  right 
'  Of  service,  to  the  rank  of  Major-general 

'  Have  ris'n ; ' 

Puff.  Keep  up  the  Major-general !    [Repeats  the 
line  with  force.]  '  To  the   rank  of  Major-general 
have  ris'n  ! '     Tip  them  the  Major-general,  pray. 
Lei.  [After   PUFF'S  manner.']   To  the  rank  of 

'  Major-general 
'  Have  ris'n  ;  assist  thy  votary  now  ! 
'  Gov.  [Kneels.]  Yet  do  not  rise — hear  me  ! 
<  Mast.  ofH.  [Kneels.]  And  me  ! 
'  Sir  W.  [Kneels.]  And  me  ! 
'  Sir'C.  [Kneels.]  And  me  ! ' 
Puff.  [Kneels.]  And  me  !  Now,  mind  your  hits ; 
pray  altogtber. 

'  AIL  Behold  thy  votaries  submissive  beg, 
That  thou  wilt  deign  to  grant  them  all  they  ask ;' 
Puff.  No,  no,  gentlemen,  the  emphasis  is  upon, 
the  word  all.     Thus  : 

'  Behold  thy  votaries  submissive  beg, 

*  That  thou  wilt  deign  to  grant  them  all  they 

ask  ; ' 
,  gentlemen. 

*  All.  Behold  thy  votaries  submissive  beg, 
That  thou  wilt  deign  to  grant  them  all  they  ask  ; 
Assist  them  to  accomplish  all  their  ends, 

And  sanctify  whatever  means  they  use 
To  gain  them  ! ' 

Sneer.  A  very  orthodox  quintetto  ! 

Puff.  Vastly  well,  gentlemen,  indeed,  for  per 
sons  who  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  praying.  Is 
hat  well  managed  or  not  ?  I  believe  you  haven't 
such  a  prayer  as  that  on  the  stage. 

Sneer.  Not  exactly. 

Lei.  [To  PUFF.]  But,  sir,  you  haven't  settled 
low  we  are  to  get  off  here. 

Puff .  You  could  not  go  off  kneeling,  could  you  ? 

Lei.  O  no,  sir,  impossible  ! 

Puff.  It  would  have  a  good  effect,  efaith,  if  you 
could  !  "  exeunt  praying  !  "  Yes,  and  would  vary 
the  established  mode  of  springing  off  with  a  glance 
at  the  pit. 

Sneer.  O  never  mind,  so  as  you  get  them  off,  I'll 
answer  for  it,  the  audience  won't  care  how. 

Puff.  Well,  then,  repeat  the  last  line  standing, 
and  go  off  the  old  way. 

'  All.  And  sanctify  whatever  means  we  use  to 
gain  them.'  [Exeunt. 

Dan.  Bravo  !  a  fine  exit. 

Sneer.  Stay  a  moment. 

The  Sentinels  get  up. 

*  Irt  Sen,  All  this  shall  to  Lord  Burleigh's  ear. 
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'  %d  Sen.  'Tis  meet  it  should.'  [Exeunt  Sentinels 

Dan.  Hey  ! — why,  1  thought  those  fellows  hut 
been  asleep  1 

Puff.  Only  a  pretence ;  there's  the  art  of  it 
they  were  spies   of  Lord  Burleigh's.      But  take 
care,  my  dear  Dangle,  the  morning  gun  is  going 
to  lire. 

Don.  Well,  that  will  have  a  fine  effect. 

1'ntl'.  I  think  so,  and  helps  to  realize  the  scene 
[Cannon,  three  tinnx  re//;  lnitt,-rii.\  What  the 
plague  ! — three  morning  guns  ! — there  never  is 
but  one  !  Aye,  this  is  always  the  way  at  the  the 
atre — gire  these  fellows  a  good  thing,  and  they 
never  know  when  to  have  done  with  it.  You  have 
no  more  cannon  to  fire  ? 

Prom}).  [From  within.]  No,  sir. 

Puff.  Now,  then,  for  soft  music. 

Sneer.  Pray  what's  that  for  ? 

Puff.  It  shows  that  Tilburina  is  coming;  no 
thing  introduces  you  a  heroine  like  soft  music. — 
Here  she  comes. 

Dan.  And  her  confidant,  I  suppose  ? 

Puff.  To  be  sure :  here  they  are — inconsolable 
• — to  the  minuet  in  Ariadne  ! 

[Soft  music  in  Orchestra 

Enter  TILBURINA  and  Confidant. 

'  Til.  Now  flowers  unfold  their  beauties  to  the 

sun, 
f  And  blushing,  kiss  the  beam  he  sends  to  wake 

them. 

'  The  strip'd  carnation,  and  the  guarded  rose, 
'  The  vulgar  wall-flow'r,  and  smart  gilly-flower, 
'  The  polyanthus  mean — the  dapper  daisy, 

*  Sweet  William,  and  sweet  marjorum, and  all 

'  The  tribe  of  single  and  of  double  pinks  ! 

'  Now,  too,  the  feather'd  warblers  tune  their  notes 
'  Around,  and  charm  the  list'ning  grove — The  lark  ! 

•  The    linnet !    chaffinch  !     bullfinch  !     goldfinch ! 

greenfinch  ! 

« But  O  to  me,  no  joy  can  they  afford  ! 

'  Nor  rose,  nor  wall-flow'r,  nor  smart  gilly-flower, 

•  Nor  polyanthus  mean,  nor  dapper  daisy, 

4  Nor  William  sweet,  nor  marjorum — nor  lark, 
'  Linnet,  nor  all  the  finches  of  the  grove !' 

Puff.  [Holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.]  Your 
white  handkerchief,  madam — there,  if  you  please. 

Til.  I  thought,  sir,  I  was'nt  to  use  that  'till 
«'  heart-rending  woe." 

Puff.  O  yes,  madam — at  '  the  finches  of  the 
grove,'  if  you  please. 

'  Til.  Nor  lark, 

'  Linnet,  nor  all  the  finches  of  the  grove ! '   [Weeps. 

Puff.  Vastly  well,  madam  ! 

l)dn.  Vastly  well,  indeed! 

'  Til.  For,  O  too  suro,  heart-rending  woe  is  now 
'  The  lot  ot  wretched  Tilburina  ! ' 

Dun.  O  !  'tis  too  much. 

Surer.  Oh  ! it  is,  indeed. 

'  Con.  Be  comforted,  sweet  lady — for  who  knows, 
'  But  Heav'n  has  yet  some  milk-white  day  in  store. 

'  Til.  Alas,  my  youthful — gentle  Nora, 

*  Thy  tender  youth  as  yet  hath  never  mourn'd 
'  Love's  fatal  dart. 

'  Con.  But  see  where  your  stern  father  comes  ; 
'  It  is  not  meet  that  he  should  find  you  thus.' 

Puff.  Hoy,  what  the  plague !  what  a  cut  is  here  ! 
— why,  what  is  become  of  the  description  of  her 
first  meeting  with  Don  Whiskerandos  ?  his  gallant 
behaviour  in  the  sea-fight,  and  the  simile  of  the 
canary-bird  ] 


7V/.  Indeed,   sir,  you'll  find  they   will    not  be 

' 


Puff'.  Very  well.—  Very  well  ! 

7V/.  The  cue,  ma'am,  if  you  please. 

'  Con.  It  is  not  meet  that  he  should  find  you 
thus. 

'  Til.  Thou  counsel'st  right,  but  'tis  no  ea*y  task 
«  For  barefac'd  grief  to  wear  a  mask  of  joy. 

Enter  Governor. 

'  Gov.  How's  this  —  in  tears!  —  O—  ' 
Puff'.  There's  a  round  O  !  for  you. 
Sneer.  A  capital  0  / 
'  Gov.  Tilburina,  shame! 
'  Is  this  a  time  for  maudling  tenderness, 
'  And  Cupid's  baby  woes  "?  —  bast  thou  not  heard 
'  That  haughty  Spain's  Pope-consecrated  fleet 
'  Advances  to  our  shores,  while  England's  fate,       > 
*  Like  a  clipp'd  guinea,  trembles  in  the  scale  ! 
'  Til.[Seizing  Governor's  hand.]  Then,  is  the  cri 

sis  of  my  fate  at  hand  ! 
'  I  see  the  fleet's  approach  —  I  see  —  ' 

Puff.  Now,  pray,  gentlemen,  mind.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  figures  we  tragedy-writers  have, 
by  which  a  hero  or  heroine,  in  consideration  of 
their  being  often  obliged  to  overlook  things  that 
are  on  the  stage,  is  allowed  to  hear  and  see  a  num 
ber  of  things  that  are  not. 

Sneer.  Yes  ;  a  kind  of  poetical  second-sight  ! 
Puff.  Yes.  —  Now  then,  madam. 
«  Til.  -  1  see  their  decks 
Are  clear'd  !  —  I  see  the  signal  made  ! 
The  line  is  form'd  !  —  a  cable's-length  asunder  ! 
I  see  the  frigates  station'd  in  the  rear; 
And  now,  I  bear  the  thunder  of  the  guns  ! 
I  bear  the  victor's  shouts  —  I  also  hear 
The  vanquish'd  groan  —  and  now  'tis  smoke  —  and 
now  , 

I  see  the  loose  sails  shiver  in  the  wind  ! 
I  see  —  I  see  —  what  soon  you'll  see  —  ' 

[Swoons  in  the  Governor's  arms. 
Puff-  Un  rapture,  taking  TILBURINA'S  hand.] 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  allow  me  to  introduce  vou  to  Mr.  Dan 
gle  and  Mr.  Sneer.  This  is  Mrs.  dibbs,  one  of  the 
very  best  actresses  on  the  stage,  1  assure  you, 
gentlemen. 

'  Gov.  Hold,  daughter  !   peace  !   this  love  hath 

turn'd  thy  brain  : 

The  Spanish  fleet  thou  can'st  not  see  —  because. 
—  It  is  not  yet  in  sight  !  ' 

Don.  Egad,  though,  the  Governor  seems  to  make 
no  allowance  for  this  poetical  figure  you  talk  of. 

Puff.  No;  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man;  that's 
nis  character. 

'  7V/.  But  will  you  then  refuse  his  offer  ? 
'  ('«»•.  1  must  —  I  will  —  I  can  —  I  ought  —  I  do. 
'  7V/.  His  liberty  is  all  he  asks.' 
Puff.  His  liberty  is  all  he  asks. 
Sneer.  All  a-//oasks,  Mr.  Puff?  Who  is—  he? 
Puff.  Egad,  sir,  I   can't  tell.      Here  has  been 
such  cutting  and  slashing,  I  don't  know  where  they 
lave  got  to,  myself. 

77/.  Indeed,  sir,  you  will  find  it  connect  very 
well. 

Til.  A  retreat  in  Spnin  ! 

(;.>/•.  Outlawry  here  ! 

Til.  Your  daughter's  prayer  ! 

Gor.  Your  father's  oath  ! 

Til.  My  lover  ! 

(inc.   My  country  ! 

Til.  Tilburina!  ' 

Gov.  England! 
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«  Til.  A  title  ! 

'  d'i>r.  Honour ! 

'  Til.  A  pension  ! 
.  Conscience  ! 

'  Til.  A  thousand  pounds ! 

'  (''(>•.    [>Y«rf,s.]    Hah!    thou   hast  touch'd  m 
nearly  ! 

<  Til.  Canst  thou  — 
'  Reject  the  suppliant,  and  the  daughter  too? 

•  ('i'oc.  No  more ;  I  would  not  hear  thee  plead  i; 

vain; 

•  The  father  softens — but  the  governor 

<  Is  resolv'd  !  '  [Exit 

Puff.  My  dear  sir,  give  that  a  little  more  force 
if  you  please — '  but  the  governor's  resoiv'd .'' 
1  Gov.    [Imitating  PUFF'S  manner.]    The  fathe: 
softens — but  the  governor 

<  Is  resolv'd  !  [Exit  quickly 

•  Til.  'Tis  well,— hence  then,  fond  hopes,— fond 

passion,  hence  ; 

•  Duty,  behold  I  am  all  over  thine — 

'  Whis.  [Without.]  Where  is  my  love — my- — be 
hind  ! ' 

Puff.  My  what !— What's  that,  Mr.  Penson? 

Enter  WHISKERANDOS. 
Have    the    goodness    to  let  me    hear  that    line 
again  ? 

'  Whis,  Where  is  my  love — my  behind? ' 

Puff.  No,  no,  sir. — "  Where  is  my  love — my — 
behind  the  scenes  " — spoken  behind  the  scenes. 

Whis.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  assure  you  it 
is  written  so  in  my  part.  [Exit. 

Enter  WHISKERANDOS. 

'  Whis.    Where    is    my  love— my — beauteous 

enemy. 
c  My  conquering  Tilburina !  How !  is't  thus 

•  We  meet?    Why  are  thy  looks  averse  !     What 

means 

•  That  falling  tear — that  frown  of  boding  woe  ? 
'  Hah  •  now  indeed  I  am  a  prisoner  ! 

'  Yes,  now  I  feel  the  galling  weight  of  these 
'  Disgraceful  chains — which,  cruel  Tilburina! 

•  Thy  doating  captive  gloried  in  before. 

'  But  thou  art  false,  and  Whiskerandos  is  undone  ! 
«  Til.  O  no ;  how  little  dost  thou  know  thy  Til 
burina. 
'  Whis.   Art  thou,  then,  true  ?    Begone  cares, 

doubts,  and  fears, 
I  make  you  all  a  present  to  the  winds  ; 

•  And  if  the  winds  reject  you — try  the  waves.' 

Puff.  The  wind,  you  know,  is  the  established 
receiver  of  all  stolen  sighs,  and  cast-off  griefs,  and 
apprehensions. 

'  Til.  Yet  must  we  part  ?— Stern  duty  seals  our 

doom : 

'  Though  here  I  call  yon  conscious  clouds  to  wit 
ness, 

'  Could  I  pursue  the  bias  of  my  soul, 
«  All  friends,  all  rights  of  parents,  I'd  disclaim, 

•  And  thou,  my  Whiskerandos,  should'st  be  father 
4  And  mother,  brother,  cousin,  uncle,  aunt, 

'  And  friend  to  me  ! 

'  Whis.  O  matchless  excellence  ! — And  must  we 

part? 
'  Well,  if— we  must— we  must — and  in  that  case 

•  The  less  is  said  the  better.' 

Puff.  Hey-dey  !— here's  a  cut !—  What !  are  all 
the  mutual  protestations  out? 

Til.  Now,  pray,  sir,  don't  icterrupt  us  just  here; 
you  ruin  our  feelings. 


Puff.  Your  feelings  ! — but  zounds,  my  feelings, 


1  II  V//'.s.  One  last  embrace. 
«  Til.  Now,—  farewell,  for  ever  ! 
'  Whis.  For  ever! 

*  Til.  Aye,  for  ever  !  '  [Going. 

Puff.  S'death  and  fury  !—  Gadslife  !    Sir!    Ma 

dam,  I  really  can't  suffer  this  —  if  you  go  out  with 

out  the  parting  look,  you  might  as  well  dance  out. 

Here  ! 

'  For  ever  !     Aye,  for  ever.' 

[Holding  forth  his  arms,  as  to  embrace.]    Give  them 
the  last  puff  of  your  tragedy  bellows  ! 

'  Whis.  [  With  arms  extended.]  For  ever  !  Oh  ! 
«  Til.  Aye,  for  ever,  Oh  !  ' 

[They  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  then  reluc 
tantly  part,  and  exeunt  WHISKERANDOS  and 
TILBURINA.] 

Con.  But  pray,  sir,  how  am  I  to  get  off  here? 
Puff.  You,  pshaw  !  what  the  devil  signifies  how 
you  get  off!  [Pushes  the  Confidant  off. 

[Drop-scene  lowers  ;  SNEER  and  DANGLE  rise.] 
Dan.  O,  charming  ! 

Puff.  Hey!  —  'tis  pretty  well,  I  believe.  —  You 
see,  I  don't  attempt  to  strike  out  anything  new  — 
)ut  I  take  it  I  improve  on  the  established  modes. 

Enter  Under  Prompter. 

Under  P.  Sir,  the  carpenter  says  it  is  impossible 
rou  can  go  to  the  Park  scene  yet. 

Puf.  The  Park  scene!     No—  I  mean  the  de- 
cription  scene  here,  in  the  wood. 
Under  P.  Sir,  the  performers  have  cut  it  out. 
Puff.  Cut  it  out  ! 
Under  P.  Yes,  sir. 


Pu 
abe 


uff. 
th  ? 


What  !  the  whole  account  of  Queen  Eli* 


Under  P.  Yes,  sir. 

Puff.  And  the  description  of  her  horse  and  side- 
addle. 

Under  P.  Yes,  sir. 

Puff.    So,  so,  this  is  very  fine,  indeed  1     Mr. 

rompter,  how  the  plague  could  you  suffer  this  ? 

Prompter.  [From  within.]  Sir,  indeed,  the  prun- 
ng  knife  — 

Puff.    The   pruning  knife  —  zounds  !    the   axe  ! 

Vhy,  here  has  been  such  lopping  and  topping,  I 

han't  have  the  bare  trunk  of  my  play  left  presently. 

—  Very  well,  sir  —  the  performers  must  do  as  they 

lease  ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I'll  print  it  every  word. 

Sneer.  That  1  would,  indeed. 

Puff.  Very  well  —  sir  —  then  we  must  go  on. 
Exit  Under  "Prompter.]  Well,  now,  if  the  scene 
s  ready  —  we'll  go  on. 

[The  drop-scene  rises,  and  discovers  a  wood  scene. 
A  carpet  spread  on  the  stage,  and  a  chair  in 
the  centre.] 
o,  now  for  my  mysterious  yeoman. 
Enter  a  Beefeater. 

'  Beef.  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love 
lee  !' 

Sneer.  Haven't  I  heard  that  line  before  ? 

Puff.  No,  I  fancy  not.  —  Where,  pray? 

Dun.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  like  it  in 

Othello." 

Puff.  Gad  !  now  you  put  me  in  mind  on't,  I  be- 
eve  there  is  —  but  that's  of  no  consequence  —  all 
lat  can  be  said  is,  that  two  people  happened  to 
it  on  the  same  thought  —  and  Shakspeare  made 
se  of  it  first,  that's  all. 

Sneer,  Very  true. 

Puff.  Now,  sir,  your  soliloquy  —  but  speak  more 
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to  the  pit,  if  you  please — the  soliloquy  always  to 
the  pit — that's  a  rule. 

'  Beef.  Tlio'  hopeless  love  finds  comfort  in  de 
spair, 

*  It  never  can  endure  a  rival's  bliss  ! 

*  But  soft.' 

l'n{J\  Put  your  finger  to  your  head  when  you  say 
that — and  don't  gallop  off — steal  cautiously  oft'. 

'  Beef.  But  soft— 1  am  observed.' 

[  I '.i it  Heefeater  stealthily. 

Dun.  That's  a  very  short  soliloquy. 

Pu if.  Yes — but  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
longer  if  he  had  not  been  observed. 

Sneer.  A  most  sentimental  Beefeater  that,  Mr. 
PutK 

Puff.  Hark  ye— I  would  not  have  you  to  be  too 
sure  that  he  is  a  Beefeater. 

Sneer.  What,  a  hero  in  disguise? 

Puff.  No  matter— I  only  give  you  a  hint.— But 
now  for  my  principal  character — here  he  comes — 
Lord  Burleigh  in  person  !  Pray,  gentlemen,  step 
this  way — softly — I  only  hope  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  is  perfect— if  he  is  but  perfect! 

Enter  BURLEIGH,  goes  slowly  to  the  chair  and  sits. 

Sneer.  Mr.  Puff! 

Puff.  Hush  !  vastly  well,  sir !  vastly  well !  a 
most  interesting  gravity ! 

Dun.  What/isn't  he  to  speak  at  all? 

Puff.  Egad,  I  thought  you'd  ask  me  that. — Yes, 
it  is  a  very  likely  thing,  that  a  minister  in  his 
situation,  with  the  -whole  affairs  of  the  nation  on 
his  head,  should  have  time  to  talk!  But  hush! 
or  you'll  put  him  out. 

Sneer.  Put  him  out!  how  the  plague  can  that 
be,  if  he's  not  going  to  say  anything? 

Pu/.  There's  a  reason!  Why,  his  part  is  to 
think:  and  how  the  plague  do  you  imagine  he  can 
think,  if  you  keep  talking? 

Dan.  That's  very  true,  upon  my  word  ! 

[BURLEIGH  comes  forward,  shakes  his  head. 

Puff.  Shake  your  head  more — more — damn  it, 
man,  shake  your  head  as  if  there  was  something 
in  it.     [BURLEIGH  shakes   his  head  extravagantly, 
and  exit.'] 

Sneer.  He  is  very  perfect,  indeed.  Now,  pray 
what  did  he  mean  by  that? 

Puff.  You  don't  take  it? 

Sneer.  No  ;  I  don't,  upon  my  soul. 

Puff.  Why,  by  that  shake  of  the  head  he  gave 
you  to  understand,  that  even  though  they  had  more 
justice  in  their  cause,  and  wisdom  in  their  mea 
sures,  yet,  if  there  was  not  a  greater  spirit  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  country  would  at 
last  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  hostile  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy. 

Sneer.  The  devil ! — Did  he  mean  all  that  by 
shaking  his  head? 

Puff.  Every  word  of  it— if  he  shook  his  head 
as  1  taught  him. 

Sneer.  O  here  are  some  of  our  old  acquaintance. 

Enter  HATTON  and  RALEIGH. 

*  Sir  ('.  Mn  niece,  and  your  niece  too? 
'  By  Heav'n  !  there's  witchcraft  in't.  He  could  not 
else 

*  Have  gain'd  their  hearts.     But  see  where  they 

approach  ; 

'  Some  horrid  purpose  low'ring  on  their  brows ! 
1  Sir  IT.  Let  us  withdraw  and  mark  them.' 

[  '/'/MM/  retire. 


I'.ntt-r  the  two  Nieces. 
'  K'   \  «  .  Kllenahere  ! 
'  But  see  the  proud  destroyer  of  my  peace. 
'  Revenge  is  all  the  good  I've  left.  [dside. 

1  '2nd  Arie.  He  comes,  the  false  disturber  of  my 

quiet. 

'  Now  vengeance  do  thy  worst.'  [Aside. 

Enter  WHISKER  A  NDOS. 

•  ll'his.  O  hateful  liberty— if  thus  in  vain 
'  I  seek  my  Tilburina ! 

'  Koth  \if.  And  ever  shall ! 
[Sir  CnnisroiMii.il  and  Sir  WALTER  mine  forward. 

•  Sir  C.  and  Sir  II'.  Hold!   we  will  avenge  you. 

•  Whin.  Hold  you— or  see  your  nieces  bleed.' 

[The  two  Nieces  draw  their  two  daggers  to  strike 
WHISKKRANDOS  ;  the  two  Uncles, atthe  in 
stant,  with  their  two  swords  drawn,  catch 
their  two  Nieces'  arms,  and  turn  the  points 
of  their  swords  to  WHISKERANDOS,  who  im 
mediately  draws  two  daggers,  and  holds  them 
to  the  two  Nieces'  feosoms.] 

Puff.  There's  situation  for  you  !  there's  an  he 
roic  group  !  You  see,  the  ladies  can't  stab  Whis- 
kerandos — he  durst  not  strike  them  for  fear  of  their 
uncles — the  uncles  durst  not  kill  him  because  of 
their  nieces.  I  have  them  all  at  a  dead  lock  !  for 
every  one  of  them  is  afraid  to  let  go  first. 

Sneer.  Why,  then,  they  must  stand  there  for  ever. 
Puff.  So  they  would,  if  I  had'nt  a  very  fine  con 
trivance  for't.     Now,  mind — Beef! 

Enter  Beefeater,  with  his  Halberd. 
'  Beef.  In  the  Queen's  name,  I  charge  you  all 

to  drop 
'  Your  swords  and  daggers  !  ' 

[7Viei/  drop  their  swords  and  daggers. 
Sneer.  That  is  a  contrivance,  indeed. 
Puff.  Aye — in  the  Queen's  name. 
«  Sir  C.  Come,  niece  ! 

•  Sir  W.  Come,  niece  ! 

[Eieunt  with  the  two  Nieces. 
'  Whis.  What's  he,  who  bids  us  thus  renounce 

our  guard  ? 

'  Beef.  Thou  must  do  more  !  renounce  thy  love ! 
'  ll'his.  Thou  liest,  base  Beefeater! 
•Beef.  Ha!  Hell!  the  lie ! 

'  By  Heav'n,  thou'st  rous'd  the  lion  in  my  heart ! 
'Off,  yeoman's  habit !  base  disguise  !  off!  off! 
[Discovers  himself,  by  throwing  off  his  upper  dress, 
and  appearing  in  a  veryjine  shape  dress.] 
'  Am  I  a  Beefeater  now  ? 
'  Or  beams  my  crest  as  terrible  as  when 
'  In  Biscay's  Bay  I  took  thy  captive  sloop. 

'  Tl'/iis.  "I  thank  thee,  fortune  !  that  hast  thus  be- 
Btow'd 

*  A  weapon  to  chastise  this  insolent. 

[  Takes  up  one  of  the  swords. 
'  Beef.  I  take  thy  challenge,  Spaniard,  and  I  thank 
'  Thee,  fortune,  too  !         [Takes  up  the  other  sword. 
'  Whis.  Vengeance  and  J'ilburina  ! 

•  Beef.  Exactly  so. 

[They  fight,  and,  after  the  usual  number  of  wounds 

given,  WHISKERAXDOS/O//S.] 
'  l\'his.  O  cursed  parry  !  The  last  thrust  in  tierce 

•  \\;is  fatal !   Captain,  thou  hast  fenced  well  ! 

'  And  Whiskerandos  quits  this  bustling  scene 
'  For  all  eter 

•  Beef.  nity,  he  would  have  added,  but  stern 

death  '— 

PntT.  O,   my  dear   sir,  you  are  too  slow  :  no 
miml'me.    Sir,  shall  1  trouble  you  to  die  again? 
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iii.  Certainlv,  sir '{  '  And  Whiskerandos  quits 

this  bustling  scene 
For  all  eter [  Rdls  himself  up  in  the  carpet 

•  Beef.  nity,  he  would  have  added  ' 

Puff.  No,  sir,  that's  not  it :  once  more,  if  you 
please,  and  I'll  kill  you  myself. 

Whis.  [Unrolling  himself.']  I  wish,  sir,  you 
would  practice  this  without  me  :  I  can't  stay  dying 
here  all  night.  [Eri* 

Puff.  Very  well,  we'll  go  over  it  by  and  by.  ] 
must  humour  these  gentlemen  ! 

'  Beef.    Farewell,    brave  Spaniard !    and  when 
next' — 

Puff.  Dear  sir,  you  need'nt  speak  that  speech 
as  the  body  has  walked  off. 

Beef.  That's  true,  sir  ;  then  I'll  join  the  fleet. 

Puff.  If  you  please.  [Exit  Beefeater.]  Now 
enter  Tilburina ! 

Sneer.  Egad,  the  business  comes  on  quick  here 

Puff.  Yes,  sir,  now  she  comes  in  stark  mad,  in 
white  satin. 

Sneer.  Why  in  white  satin  ? 

Puff.  0  Lord,  sir,  when  a  heroine  goes  mad,  she 
always  goes  into  white  satin — don't  she,  Dangle  ? 

Dan.  Always — it's  a  rule. 

Puff.  Yes,  here  it  is,  [Looking  at  the  book.']  '  En 
ter  Tilburina,  stark  mad,  in  white  satin,  and  her 
Confidant,  stark  mad,  in  white  linen.' 

Enter  TILBURINA  and  Confidant,  mad,  according  to 
custom. 

Sneer.  But  what  the  deuce  !  is  the  Confidant  to 
be  mad  too  1 

Puff.  To  be  sure  she  is :  the  Confidant  is  always 
to  do  whatever  her  mistress  does  ;  weep  when  she 
weeps,  smile  when  she  smiles,  go  mad  when  she 
goes  mad.  Now,  madam  Confidant — but  keep  your 
madness  in  the  back-ground,  if  you  please. 

'  Til.  The  wind  whistles— the  moon  rises — 
[screams'] 


They  have  kill'd  my  squirrel  in  his  cage  ! — 

[Kneels. 

Is  this  a  grasshopper ! — Ha  !  no,  it  is  my 
Whiskerandos. — You  shall  not  keep  him — 
I  know  you  have  him  in  your  breeches  pocket — 
An  oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love  ! — Who  says 
A  whale's  a  bird  ? — Ha  !  did  you  call  my  love  ? — 
He's  here  ! — He's  there  ! — He's  everywhere ! 
Ah  me  !  he's  no  where.'  [Exit. 

[The  Confidant  imitates  TPLBUEINA,  and  exit. 

Puff.  There !  do  you  ever  desire  to  see  anybody 
madder  than  that  1 

Sneer.  Never,  while  I  live !  And  pray  what 
becomes  of  her? 

Puff.  She  is  gone  to  throw  herself  into  the  sea, 
to  be  sure — and  that  brings  us  at  once  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  so  to  my  catastrophe — my  sea-fight, 
I  mean. 

Sneer.  What,  you  bring  that  in  at  last  ? 

Puff.  Yes,  yes ;  you  know  my  play  is  called  the 
Spanish  Armada,  otherwise,  egad,  I  have  no  occa 
sion  for  the  battle  at  all.  Now  then  for  my  mag 
nificence  !  my  battle !  my  noise !  and  my  proces 
sion  !  You  are  all  ready  1 

Promp.  [Within.']  Yes,  sir. 

Puff.  Very  well.  Now,  then,  change  the  scene, 
and  then  for  our  grand  display. 

[The  scene  changes  to  a  view  af  the  Spanish  Ar 
mada  in  close  action  with  the  British  fleet. 
Music  plays  "  Britons  strike  home."  Spa 
nish  fleet  destroyed  byflreships,  fyc.  English 
fleet  advances, — Music  plays  "  Rule  Britan 
nia."  During  this  scene,  PUFF  directs  and 
applauds  everything  :  then] 

Well,  pretty  well — but  not  quite  perfect;  so,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  we'll  rehearse  this 
>iece  again  on  the  first  opportunity. 

[  Curtain  drops. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street  in  Bath. 
Coachman  and  FAG  meeting. 

Fag.  What !  Thomas  !— Sure,  'tis  he  !— What, 
Thomas,  Thomas ! 

Coach.  Hey?  odds  life  ! — Mr.  Fag,  give  us  your 
hand,  my  old  fellow-servant ! 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas;  I'm  devilish 
glad  to  see  you,  my  lad  !  why,  my  prince  of  cha 
rioteers,  you  look  as  hearty !  but  who  the  deuce 
thought  of  seeing  you  in  Bath  1 

Coach  Sure,  master,  madam,  Julia,  Harry,  Mrs. 
Kate,  and  the  postilion,  he  all  come. 

Fag.  Indeed ! 

Couch.  Ay :  master  thought  another  fit  of  the 
gout  was  coming  to  make  him  a  visit,  so  he'd  a 
mind  to  gi't  the  slip — an  whip !  we  were  all  off  at 
an  hour's  warning. 

Fag.  Ay,  ay ;  hasty  in  everything,  or  it  would 
not  be  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Coach.  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does  young 
master]  Odds  !  Sir  Anthony  will  stare  to  see  the 
captain  here ! 

Fag.  I  do  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. 

Couch.  Why,  sure! 

Fag.  At  present,  I  am  employed  by  Ensign  Be- 

vt-rl.'v. 

Coach.  I  doubt,  Mr,  Fag,  you  ha'n't  chang'd  for 
the  better. 


Fag.  I  have  not  chang'd,  Thomas. 

Coach.  No !  why,  didn't  you  say  you  had  left 
young  master? 

Fag.  No.— Well,  honest  Thomas,  I  must  puzzle 
you  no  further;— briefly  then— Captain  Absolute 
and  Ensign  Beverley  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

Coach.  The  devil  they  are  :  do  tell  us,  Mr.  Fog, 
the  meaning  on't. 

Fag.  Why,  then,  the  cause  of  all  this  is  love — 
love,  Thomas,  who  has  been  a  masquerader  ever 
since  the  days  of  Jupiter. 

Coach.  But,  pray,  wl>y  does  your  master  pass 
only  for  ensign?— now,  if  he  had  shammed  general, 
indeed — 

Fag.  Ah,  Thomas,  there  lays  the  mystery  o'  the 
matter! — Hark  ye,  Thomas,  my  master  is" in  love 
with  a  lady  of  a  very  singular  taste — a  lady  who 
likes  him  better  as  a  half-pay  ensign,  than  if  she 
knew  he  was  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
a  baronet,  of  three  thousand  a  year. 

Coach.  That  is  an  odd  taste,  indeed ! — But  has 
she  got  the  stuff,  Mr.  Fag?  is  she  rich,  eh? 

Fag.  Rich  !  why,  I  believe  she  owns  half  the 
stocks  : — Z s,  Thomas,  she  could  pay  the  na 
tional  debt  as  easily  as  I  could  my  washerwoman ! 
She  has  a  lap-dog  that  eats  out  of  gold — she  feeds 
her  parrot  with  small  pearls,  and  all  hw  thread- 
papers  are  made  of  bank-notes  ! 

Coach.  Bravo,  faith — Odd !  I  warrant  she  has  a 
set  of  thousands  at  least ;  but  does  she  draw  kindly 
with  the  captain  ? 

Fag.  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Coach.  May  one  hear  her  name? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish  : — but  there  is  an  old 
tough  aunt  in  the  way,  though,  by  the  by,  she  has 
never  seen  my  master — for  he  got  acquainted  with 
miss  while  on  a  visit  to  Gloucestershire. 

Coach.  Well,  I  wish  they  were  once  harnessed 
together  in  matrimony.  But  pray,  Mr.  Fag,  what 
kind  of  a  place  is  this  Bath  I  I  ha'  heard  a  great 
deal  of  it ; — here's  a  mort  o'  merry-making,  eh  ? 

Fug.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well — 'tis  a 
good  lounge — but  damn  the  place,  I'm  tired  of  it : 
their  regular  hours  stupify  me — not  a  fiddle  or  a 
card  after  eleven!  however.  ^\lr.  Falkland's  gen- 
tl.-nr.m  and  I  keep  it  up  a  little  in  private  parties  ; 
I'll  introduce  you  there,  Thomas,  you'll  like  him 
much.  r>ut,  Thomas,  you  must  polish  a  little — in 
deed  you  must :—Here,  now,  this  wig;  what  the 
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<l.-\il  do  you  do  with  a  wig,  Thomas  1  none  of  tl 
London  whips,  of  any  degree  of  ton,  wear  wig 
now. 

C,>iich.  -AI ore's  the  pity,  more's  the  pity,  I  say 
Mr.  Fag— Odds  life  !  whi-n  I  hoard  how  the  lawyer 
and  doctors  had  took  to  their  own  hair,  I  though 
how 'twould  go  next.  Odd  rabbit  it!  when  th 
fashion  had  got  foot  on  the  bar,  I  guessed  'twoul 
mount  to  the  box  !  but  'tis  all  out  of  character,  be 
lievc  in*-,  Mr.  Fair :  and  look  ye,  I'll  never  giv 
up  mine,  the  lawyers  and  doctors  may  do  as  thej 
will. 

Fag.  Well,  Thomas,  we'll  not  quarrel  about  that 
But  hold,  mark — mark,  Thomas. 

1'tnich.  Zooks, 'tis  the  captain!  Is  that  the  lad) 
with  him  ? 

Futr.  No,  no,  that  is  madam  Lucy,  my  master'; 
mistress's  maid  :  they  lodge  at  that  house — but  '. 
must  after  him,  to  tell  him  the  news. 

Coach.  Odd,  he's  giving  her  money  ! Well 

Mr.  Fag- 

Fag.  Good  bye,  Thomas ;  I  have  an  appoint 
ment  inGyde's  porch,  this  evening,  at  eight;  mee" 
me  there,  and  we'll  make  a  little  party. — Bu 
Thomas — Thomas — damn  the  wig  ! 

[Exeunt  THOMAS  and  FAG 

SCENE  II. — A  Dressing-room  in  Mrs.  Malaprop's 
Lodgings. 

LYDIA  LANGUISH  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand  ;  LUCY,  as  just  returned  from  a  message. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  the  town 
in  search  of  it :  1  don't  believe  there's  a  circulat 
ing  library  in  Bath  I  ha'n't  been  at. 

Lyd.  And  could  not  you  get  "  The  Reward  of 
Constancy  1  " 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lyd.  Nor  "  The  Fatal  Connexion  ?  " 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lyd.  Nor  "  The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart  ?  " 

Lucy.  Ma'am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr. 
Bull  said,  Miss  Sukey  Saunter  had  just  fetched  it 
away. 

Lyd.  Heigbo !  Did  you  inquire  for  "  The  De 
licate  Distress  1 " 

Lucy.  Or,  "  The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Woodford  1 " 
—Yes,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  asked  everywhere  for  it ; 
and  I  might  have  brought  it  from  Mr.  Frederick's, 
but  Lady  Slattern  Lounger,  who  had  just  sent  it 
home,  had  so  soiled  and  dog's-eared  it,  it  wa'n't  fit 
foa  a  Christian  to  read. 

Lyd.  Heigho  !  Yes,  I  always  know  when  Lady 
Slattern  has  been  before  me  ;  she  has  a  most  ob 
serving  thumb,  and,  I  believe,  cherishes  her  nails 

r  the  convenience  of  making  marginal  notes. 
Well,  child,  what  have  you  brought  me? 

Lucy.  Oh,  here,  ma'am  !   [Taking  books  from  un 
der  her  chuk,  and  from  her  pockets.]  This  is  "  The 
Mia  of  Feeling,"  and  this  "  Peregrine  Pickle."— 
Here  are  "  The  Tears  of  Sensibility,"  and  ••  Hum 
phrey  Clinker." 

Lyd.  Hold  !  here's  some  one  coming— quick  see 
who  it  is-[E*itLucY.]-SurelyIhe»rd  my  cousin 
Julia  s  voice  ! 

lie-enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  Lud,  ma'am  !  here  is  Miss  Neville  ! 
Lyd.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Enter  JULIA. 
lyd.  My  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  I  am  !— 


[The if  embrace.]  How  unexpected  was  this  happi 
ness  ! 

Jul.  True,  Lydia,  and  our  pleasure  is  the 
greater ;  but  what  has  been  the  matter  ?  you  were 
denied  to  me  at  first. 

I. \id.  Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell 
you  !  but  first  inform  me  what  has  conjured  you  to 
Bath  ? — Is  Sir  Anthony  here  ? 

Jul.  He  is ;  we  are  arrived  within  this  hour,  and 
I  suppose  he  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  as  soon  as  he  is  dressed. 

Lyd.  Then  before  we  are  interrupted,  let  me  im 
part  to  you  some  of  my  distress  ;  I  know  your  gen 
tle  nature  will  sympathize  with  me,  though  your 
prudence  may  condemn  me :  my  letters  have  in- 
formedy  ou  of  my^whole  connexion  with  Beverley ; 
but  I  have  lost  him,  Julia; — my  aunt  has  disco 
vered  our  intercourse,  by  a  note  she  intercepted, 
and  has  confined  me  ever  since  :  Yet,  would  you 
believe  it  ?  she  has  fallen  absolutely  in  love  with 
a  tall  Irish  baronet,  she  met  one  night,  since  we 
jave  been  here,  at  Lady  Macshuffle's  rout. 

Jul.  You  jest,  Lydia. 

Lyd.  No,  upon  my  word ! — She  really  carries 
on  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  him,  under  a 
"eigned  name,  though,  till  she  chooses  to  be  known 
;o  him ;  but  it  is  a  Delia,  or  a  Celia,  I  assure 

Jul,  Then,  surely,  she  is  now  more  indulgent  to 
ler  niece  ? 

Lyd.  Quite  the  contrary.     Since  she  has  disco 
vered  her    own  frailty,  she  is  become  ten  times 
more  suspicious  of  mine.     Then  I  must  inform  you 
f  another  plague  ;  th.it  odious  Acres  is  to  be  in 
Bath  to-day,  so  that,  I  protest,  I  shall  be  teazed 
ut  of  all  spirits  ! 

Jul.  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the  best.  Sir 
Anthony  shall  use  his  interest  with  Mrs.  Mala 
bo  p. 

Lyd.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst.  Un- 
ortunately  1  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor  Bever- 
ey,  just  before  my  aunt  made  the  discovery,  and  I 
iave  not  seen  him  since  to  make  it  up. 

Jul.  What  was  his  offence  ? 

Lyd.  Nothing  at  all ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
ras,  as  often  as  we  had  been  together,  we  had  ne- 
er  had  a  quarrel  ;  and,  somehow,  I  was  afraid  he 
'ould  never  give  me  an  opportunity  ;  so,  last 
'hursday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  myself,  to  inform  my- 
elf  that  Beverley  was,  at  that  time,  paying  his 
ddresses  to  another  woman.  I  signed  it,  "  Your 
nknown  friend,"  showed  it  to  Beverley,  charged 
im  with  his  falsehood,  put  myself  in  a  violent 
assion,  and  vow'd  I'd  never  see  him  more. 

Jul.  And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have  not 
een  him  since  ? 

Lyd.  'Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found  the 
latter  out ;  I  intended  only  to  have  teased  him 
iree  days  and  a  half,  and  now  I've  lost  him  for 
ver. 

Jul.  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you 
ave  represented  him  to  me,  he  will  never  give 
ou  up  so. — Yet  consider,  Lydia,  you  tell  me  he  is 
ut  an  ensign:  and  you  have  thirty  thousand 
ounds  ! 

Lyd.  But,  you  know,  I  lose  most  of  my  fortune, 
'I  marry,  without  my  aunt's  consent,  till  of  age  ; 
nd  that  is  what  I  have  determined  to  do  ever 
nee  I  knew  the  penalty ;  nor  could  I  love  the 
lan  who  would  wish  to  wait  a  day  for  the  alter 
ative. 

Jul.  Nay,  this  is  caprice  '. 
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Li/'/.  What,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice  ?  1 
thought  her  lover  Faulkland  had  inured  her  to  it. 

Jut.   I  do  not  love  even  his  faults. 

Lyd.  But  you  have  seut  to  him,  I  suppose  1 

Jul.  Not  yet,  upon  my  word  !  nor  has  he  the 
least  idea  of  rav  being;  in  Jiuth  : — >ir  Anthony's 
resolution  was  so  sudden  I  could  not  inform  him 
of  it. 

Lyd.  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  mistress, 
though  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Anthony;  yet 
have  you,  for  this  long  year,  been  a  slave  to  the 
caprice,  the  whim,  the  jealousy  of  this  ungrateful 
Faulkland,  who  will  ever  delay  assuming  the  right 
of  a  husband,  while  you  suffer  him  to  be  equally 
imperious  as  a  lover. 

Jul.  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We  were 
contracted  before  my  father's  death  :  that,  and 
some  consequent  embarrassments,  have  delayed 
whut  1  know  to  be  my  Faulkland's  most  ardent 
wish.  He  is  too  generous  to  trifle  on  such  a  point ; 
and,  for  his  character,  you  wrong  him  there  too. 
No,  I,ydia,  he  is  too  proud,  too  noble,  to  be  jea 
lous  ;  if  he  is  captious,  'tis  without  dissembling ; 
if  fretful,  without  rudeness.  Unused  to  the  foppe 
ries  of  love,  he  is  negligent  of  the  little  duties  ex 
pected  from  a  lover  ;  but,  being  unhackniedin  the 
passion,  his  affection  is  ardent  and  sincere  ;  and  as 
it  engrosses  his  whole  soul,  he  expects  every  look 
and  emotion  of  his  mistress  to  move  in  unison  with 
his.  Yet,  though  his  pride  calls  for  this  full  re 
turn,  his  humility  makes  him  undervalue  those 
qualities  in  him,  which  would  entitle  him  to  it; 
and  not  feeling  why  he  should  be  loved  to  the  de 
gree  he  wishes,  he  still  suspects  that  he  is  not 
loved  enough.  This,  I  must  own,  has  cost  me 
many  unhappy  hours  ;  but  1  have  learned  to  think 
myself  his  debtor  for  those  imperfections  which 
arise  from  the  ardour  of  his  attachment. 

Lyd.  Well,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  defending 
him;  but,  tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  had  he  never 
saved  your  life,  do  you  think  you  should  havebeen 
attached  to  him  as  you  are  ?  Believe  me,  the  rude 
blast  that  overset  your  boat  was  a  prosperous  gale 
of  love  to  him. 

Jul.  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my  at 
tachment  to  Mr.  Faulkland,  but  1  loved  him  before 
he  had  preserved  me  ;  yet,  surely,  that  alone  were 
an  obligation  sufficient 

Lyd.  Obligation !  why,  a  water-spaniel  would 
have  done  as  much  !  Well,  I  should  never  think 
of  giving  my  heart  to  a  man  because  he  could  swim ! 
—What's  here  1 

Enter  LUCY,  in  a  hurry. 

Lucy.  O,  ma'am,  here  is  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
just  come  home  with  your  aunt! 

Lyd.  They'll  not  come  here  : — Lucy,  do  you 
watch.  [Exit  LUCY. 

Jul.  Yet  I  must  go  ;  Sir  Anthony  does  not  know 
I  am  here,  and  if  we  meet,  he'll  detain  me,  to  show 
me  the  town.  I'll  take  another  opportunity  of  paying 
my  respects  to  Mrs.Malaprop,  when  she  shall  treat 
rae,  as  long  as  she  chooses,  with  her  select  words 
so  ingeniously  misapplied,  without  being  mispro 
nounced. 

Enter  LUCY. 

L.ucy.  O  lud,  ma'am  !  they  are  both  coming  up 
stairs. 

Lyd.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Julia  !  I'm  sure  you  are  in  haste  to  send  to  Faulk- 
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land.     There — through   my   room  you'll  find  ano 
ther  sti.in  ;; 

ul.  Adieu  !  [Exit, 

l.yii.  1  It-re,  my  dear  Lucy,  hide  these  hooka. 
Quick,  quick.  Fling  "  Peregrine  Pickle"  unier 
the  toilet — throw"  Kod.-rick  Random"  into  the 
closet — put  "  The  Innocent  Adultery"  in'o  "  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man" — thrust  "  Lord  Aimworth" 
under  the  sofa— cram  ••  Ovid  "  behind  the  bolster 
— there — put  *'  The  Man  of  Feeling"  into  your 
pocket.  Now  for  them  !  [Exit  LUCY. 

Enter  Mrs.  MALAPROP  and  Sir  ANTHONY 
ABSOLUTE. 

Mrs.  M.  There,  Sir  Anthony,  there  stands  the 
deliberate  simpleton,  who  wants  to  disgrace  her 
family,  and  lavish  herself  on  a  fellow  not  worth  a 
shilliag. 

Li/d.  Madam,  1  thought  you  once — 

Mrs.  M.  You  thought,  miss!  I  don't  know  any 
3usin;jf  s  you  have  to  think  at  all  ;  thought  does  not 
secome  a  young  woman.  But  the  point  we  would 
reques^  of  you  is.  that  you  would  promise  to  forget 
this  fellow— to  illiterate  him,  I  say,  from  your 
memory. 

Lyd.  Ah  !  madam  f  our  memories  are  indepen 
dent  of  our  wills.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  forget. 

Mrs.  M.  But  I  say  it  is,  miss  !  there  is  nothing 
on  ear;h  so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a  person  chooses  to 
set  about  it.  I'm  sure  I  have  as  much  forgot  your 
poor  dear  uncle,  as  if  he  had  never  existed  ;  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do  ;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
Lydia,  these  violent  memories  don't  become  a 
young  woman. 

Lyd.  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  committed,  to 
be  treated  thus  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Now  don't  attempt  to  extirpate  yourself 
from  the  matter  ;  you  know  I  have  proof  contro- 
vertible  of  it.  But,  tell  me,  will  you  promise  me 
to  do  as  you're  bid?  Will  you  take  a  husband  of 
your  friends'  choosing? 

Lyd.  Madam,  1  must  tell  you  plainly,  that,  had 
I  no  preference  for  any  one  else,  the  choice  you 
have  made  would  be  my  aversion. 

Mrs.  M.  What  business  have  you,  miss,  with 
preference  and  aversion?  They  don't  become  a 
young  woman  ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  that,  as 
both  always  wear  off,  'tis  safest,  in  matrimony,  to 
begin  with  a  little  aversion.  I  am  sure  1  hated 
your  poor  dear  uncle,  before  marriage,  as  if  he'd 
been  a  black-a-moor  ;  and  yet,  miss,  you  are  sen 
sible  what  a  wife  I  made  ;  and,  when  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  release  me  from  him,  'tis  unknown  what 
tears  I  shed  !  But,  suppose  we  were  going  to  give 
you  another  choice,  will  you  promise  us  to  give  up 
this  Beverley? 

Lyd.  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  give 
that  promise,  my  actions  would  certainly  as  far  be 
lie  my  words. 

Mrs.  M.  Take  yourself  to  your  room.  You  are 
fit  company  for  nothing  but  your  own  ill  humours. 

Lyd.  Willingly,  ma'am  ;  I  cannot  change  for  the 
worse.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for  you ! 

Sir  dnth.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ma'am  ; 
all  thai  is  the  natural  consequence  of  teaching  girls 
to  read.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Maluprop,  I  ob 
served  your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  from  a  cir 
culating  library  :  she  had  a  book  in  each  hand  — 
they  were  half- bound  volumes,  with  marble  covers  . 
from  that  moment,  I  guessed  how  full  of  duty  I 
should  see  her  mistress  ! 
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/.  Those  are  vile  places,  indeed  !  j  is  such  a  simpleton,  I  should  have  made  her  confess 

Madura,  a  circulating  library  in  a  town  it.  Lucy!  Lucy!  [Calls.]  Had  she  been  one  of 
Hi  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge !—  your  artificial  ones,  I  should  never  have  trusted 
ooms  through  the  year!  And,  depend  on  her. 

it,    Mrs.  .Malaprop,  Hint  they  who  are  so  fond  of  Enter  LUCY. 

li;milliner  the  leaves,  will  long  for  the  fruit  at  last.  ..         ,       „ 

Lucy.  Did  you  call,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs'  M'   Yes'  SirL    Did  7OU  see  Sir  Lucius 


i/.  tie,  fie,  Sir  Anthony;  you  surely  speak 
laconically. 

;,t"h.  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  moderation,    whrlle  you  was  out  ? 
now,  what  would  you  have  a  woman  know  ?  Luc^  No,  indeed,  ma  am,  not  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Mrs.  M.  Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony— I  would  by       Mr.s'     . 
no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny   mentioned— 

Lucy.  O  gemmi !  Id  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out ! 
Mrs.  M.  Well,  don't  let  vour  simplicity  be  im 
posed  on 

Lucy.  No,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  M.    So,  come   to   me   presently,  and   I'll 


f  learning  ;  I  don't  think  so  much  learning  be- 
cnmes  a  young  woman: — for  instance  — I  would 
never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or 
bra,  or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or 
inflammatory  branches  of  learning;  nor  will , 
it  be  necessary  for  her  to  handle  any  of  your  ma-  f lve  you  another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius— but  mind, 
thematical,  astronomical,  diabolical  instruments  •  Lucv>  lf  ever  you  betray  what  you  are  intrusted 
but,  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  send  her,  at  nine  years  wzth  (unless  ll  be  other  people's  secrets  to  me), 
old,  to  a  boarding-school,  in  order  to  learn  alittle  -vou  forfeit  my  malevolence  for  ever;  and  your 
ingenuity  and  artifice.  Then,  sir,  she  should  have  ,.n£  a  simPleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  lo- 
a  supercilious  knowledge  in  accounts  ;  and,  as  she  caiitJ'  [Exit. 

grew  up,  I  would  have  her  instructed  in  geometry,  Lu^'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  So>  m7  dear  simplicity,  let 
that  she  might  know  something  of  the  contagious  me  &ive  you  a  little  resPite  5  [Altering  her  manner] 
countries :  above  all,  she  should  be  taught  ortho-  ~~let  &irls  in  m7  station  be  as  fond  as  they  please 
doxy.  This,  Sir  Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  of  being  expert  and  knowing  in  their  trust,  corn- 
woman  know  ;  and  I  don't  think  there  is  a  super-  mend  me  to  a  mask  of  silliness»  and  a  Pa"~  of  sharp 
stitious  article  in  it.  eyes  for  my  own  interest  under  it ! — Let  me  see  to 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  will  wbat  account  have  I  turned  my  simplicity  lately  : 
dispute  the  point  no  further  with  you :  though  I  [Loo^s  ot  a  paper]  "  For  abetting  Miss  Lydia 
must  confess,  that  you  are  a  truly"  moderate  °and  Lanou.isn  >n  a  design  of  running  away  with  an  en- 
polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third  word  you  say  s**=n  '  *a  money,  sundry  times,  twelve  pound  twelve 
is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But,  to  the  more  — '»°wns,  five;  hats,  ruffles,  caps,  &c.  &c.  num- 
important  point  in  debate — you  say  you  have  no  berless.  From  the  said  ensign,  within  this  last 
objection  to  my  proposal  ?  month,  six  guineas  and  a  half.  Item,  from  Mrs. 

Mrs.  M.  None,  I  assure  you.  I  am  under  no  I  ^a^aProP>  for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her" 
positive  engagement  with  Mr.  Acres;  and  as  Lydia  — when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
is  so  obstinate  against  him,  perhaps  your  son  may  covered — **  two  guineas  and  a  French  shawl.  Item, 
have  better  success.  from  Mr.  Acres,  for  carrying  divers  letters" — 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  madam,  I  will  write  for  the  boy  w^ich  I  never  delivered — "  two  guineas  and  a  pair 
directly.  He  knows  not  a  syllable  of  this  yet  °^  Duckles.  Item,  from  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger, 
though  I  have  for  some  time  had  the  proposal  in  tnree  crowns,  two  gold  pocket  pieces,  and  a  silver 
my  head.  He  is  at  present  with  his  regiment.  snuff-box  !  " — Well  done,  simplicity  !  yet  I  was 
Mrs.  M.  We  have  never  seen  your  son,  Sir  Korced  to  ma^e  my  Hibernian  believe,  that  he  was 
Anthony;  but  1  hope  no  objection  on  his  side'.  corresponding,  not  with  the  aunt,  but  with  the 

Sir  Anth.  Objection! — Let  him  object  if  he  n*ece  >  for,  though  not  over  rich,  I  found  he  had 
dare  !— No,  no,  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  Jack  knows,  that  to°  much  Pride  and  delicacy  to  sacrifice  the  feel- 
the  least  demur  puts  me  in  a  frenzy  directly.  My  in£s  °f  a  gentleman  to  the  necessities  of  his  for- 
process  was  always  very  simple— in  his  voune-er  tune'  [Exit> 

days    'twas,  "  Jack,  do  this,"— if  he  demurred,  I 
knocked  him  down  ;  and,  if  he  grumbled  at  that  I 
1  ahviiys  sent  him  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  M.  Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  o'  my  con 
science  !-  Nothing  is   so   conciliating  to   younffl  A  nm    IT 
people  as  severity.      Well,  Sir  Anthony,  I  shall                                      ACT    II. 
give  Mr.  Acres  his  discharge,  and  prepare  Lydia 

^pc'^tr^s^K   SCENE  '-o— ••**•-«  "«<*.. 

altogether  illegible.  Enter  Captain  ABSOLUTE  and  FAG. 

Sir  Anth.  *'-•-'-—    T  -  •"  ' 


J'tSl  '    6*!  me  beS  y°u»   ln;  J  toltl  hifn  y°u  nad  sent  me  to  inquire  after 
koep  a  ti  '".t  hanTlf7  ^    ^  he'dlth'  3nd  tO  kn°W  lf  he  W&S  at  leis"re  t0  See 


1.  And  what  did  he  say  on  hearing  I  was 


-^Tfc±&ft±SSt*"^  >;'f^; I  7  'i/e    I  never  ^  an  ehlerly 

Mr,.  M.  Well,  at  »„.  ,»t«   1  .l,,.n  l,.  -,...,  [™:  I  ge«lem»"  more_astoni8hed ! 


rs   M  Well   i   .mv  ritP   1  *K  li  ^      i    i  oise 

her  tt^%%SS£3£  has^hfj  ^  ^  ^  Sir'  a"d  ,what  did  ^u  sa 

discovered  m  v  partiality  for  Sir  Lucius  O'Tr",  K'       A       ^'  Slr,~I  f°r^et  the  Precise 

Lucy  can't  have  bctray'd  me  '-No    tl  **-   i  V°  *!  ^       PK         °U  '  he  8'Ot  D°  tFUth  fr 

INO,  the  girl  Yet,  with  submission,  for  fear  of  blunder 


, 
'  Slr,~I  f°r^et  the  Precise  lie'  but 

'  tFUth  fr°m  me« 

blunders  in  fu- 


SCENE  I.] 
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ture,  1  should  be  glad  to  fix  what  has  brought  us 
to  Bath,  in  order  that  we  may  li<'  a  little  consist 
ently.  Sir  Anthony's  servants  were  curious,  sir, 
very  curious,  indeed. 

Capt.  A.  You  have  said  nothing  to  them  ? 

Fag.  O,  not  a  word,  sir — not  a  word.  Mr. 
Thomas,  indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  1  take  to  be 
the  discreetest  of  whips) — 

Capt.  A.  'Jsdeath ! — you  rascal !  you  have  not 
trusted  him  1 

Fag.  Oh,  no,  sir, — no — no— not  a  syllable,  upon 
my  veracity  ! — He  was,  indeed,  a  little  inquisitive; 
but  I  was  sly,  sir — devilish  sly  !  —  My  master 
(said  I),  honest  Thomas  (you  know,  sir,  one  says 
honest  to  one's  inferiors)  is  come  to  Bath  to  recruit 
— yes,  sir — I  said  to  recruit — and  whether  for  men, 
money,  or  constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is  nothing 
to  him,  nor  any  one  else. 

Capt.  A.  Well— recruit  will  do— let  it  be  so — 

Fag.  Oh,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly  : — in 
deed,  to  give  the  thing  an  air,  I  told  Thomas,  that 
your  honour  had  already  enlisted  five  disbanded 
chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters,  and  thirteen 
billiard-markers. 

Capt.  A.  You  blockhead,  never  say  more  than  is 
necessary. 

Fag.  I  beg  pardon,  sir — I  beg  pardon.  But, 
with  submission,  a  lie  is  nothing  unless  well  sup 
ported.  Sir,  whenever  I  draw  on  my  invention 
for  a  good  current  lie,  I  always  forge  endorsements 
as  well  as  the  bill. 

Capt.  A.  Well,  take  care  you  don't  hurt  your 
credit  by  offering  too  much  security.  Is  Mr. 
Faulkland  returned  ? 

Fag.  He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

Capt.  A.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  has  been  inform 
ed  of  Sir  Anthony's  and  Miss  Melville's  arrival  ? 

Fag.  I  fancy  not,  sir ;  he  has  seen  no  one  since 
he  came  in,  but  his  gentleman,  who  was  with  him 
at  Bristol.  I  think,  sir,  I  hear  Mr.  Faulkland 
coming  down — 

Capt.  A.  Go,  tell  him  I  am  here. 

Fag.  Yes,  sir.  [Going.]  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
should  Sir  Anthony  call,  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  remember  that  we  are  recruiting,  if  you  please. 

Capt.  A.  Well,  well. 

Fag.  And  in  tenderness  to  my  character,  if  your 
honour  could  bring  in  the  chairmen  and  waiters,  I 
shall  esteem  it  as  an  obligation  ;  for,  though  I  never 
scruple  a  lie  to  serve  my  master,  yet  it  hurts  one's 
conscience  to  be  found  out.  [Exit. 

Capt.  A.  Now  for  my  whimsical  friend: — If  he 
does  not  know  that  his  mistress  is  here,  I'll  teaze 
him  a  little  before  I  tell  him — 


Enter  FAG. 
Fag.  Mr.  Faulkland,  sir. 


[Exit. 


Re-enter  FAG,  introduces  Mr.  FAULKLAND,  and  exit. 

Capt.  A.  Faulkland,  you're  welcome  to  Bath 
again  :  you  are  punctual  in  your  return. 

Faulk.  Yes  ;  1  had  nothing  to  detain  me  when  I 
had  finished  the  business  I  went  on.  Well,  what 
news  since  I  left  you!  How  stand  matters  be 
tween  you  and  Lydia! 

Capt.  A.  'Faith,  much  as  they  were. 

Faulk.  Nay,  then,  you  trifle  too  long — if  you 
are  sure  of  her,  propose  to  the  aunt,  in  your  own 
character,  and  write  to  Sir  Anthony  for  his  consent, 

Cu}>t.  A.  Softly,  softly,  for  though  I  am  con 
vinced  my  little  Lydi-.i  would  elope  with  me  as 
Ensign  Be  verier,  yVt  am  1  by  no  means  certain 


that  slm  would  take  me  with  tho  impediment  of  our 
friends'  consent,  a  regular  humdrum  wedding,  and 
the  reversion  of  a  good  fortune  on  my  side.  Well, 
but  Faulkland,  you'll  dine  with  us  to-day  at  the 
hotel! 

l-'nnlk.  Indeed,  I  cannot;  I  am  not  in  spirits  to 
be  of  such  a  party. 

Capt.  A.  By  heavens !  I  shall  forswear  your 
c',rii].;my.  You  are  the  most  teasing,  captious, 
incorrigible  lover  ! — Do  love  like  a  man. 

I'nnlk.  Ah  !  .lack,  your  heart  and  soul  are  not 
like  mine,  fixed  immutably  on  one  only  object. 
You  throw  for  u  large  stake,  but,  losing,  you  could 
stake  and  throw  again  ;  but  1  have  set  my  sum  of 
happiness  on  this  cast,  and  not  to  succeed  were  to 
be  stripped  of  all. 

Capt.  A.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake!  what  grounds 
for  apprehension  can  your  whimsical  brain  conjure 
up  at  present ! 

Faulk.  What  grounds  for  apprehension,  did  you 
say  !  Heavens  !  are  there  not  a  thousand  !  1  fear 
for  her  spirits — her  health  --her  life — O  !  Jack, 
when  delicate  and  feeling  souls  are  separated, 
there  is  not  a  feature  in  the  sky,  not  a  movement 
of  the  elements,  not  an  aspiration  of  the  breeze, 
but  hints  some  cause  for  a  lover's  apprehension  ! 

Capt.  A.  Ay,  but  we  may  choose  whether  v/e 
will  take  the  hint  or  not.  So  then,  Faulkland,  if 
you  were  convinced  that  Julia  were  well,  and  in 
spirits,  you  would  be  entirely  content! 

Faulk.  I  should  be  happy  beyond  measure — I 
am  anxious  only  for  that. 

Capt.  A.  Then  cure  your  anxiety  at  once — Mis* 
Melville  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  at  this  moment 
in  Bath. 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack — don't  trifle  with  me. 

Capt.  A.  She  is  arrived  here  with  my  father, 
within  this  hour. 

Faulk.  Can  you  be  serious !  , 

Capt.  A.  I  thought  you  knew  Sir  Anthony  better 
than  to  be  surprised  at  a  sudden  whim  of  this 
kind. — Seriously  then,  it  is  as  I  tell  you,  upon  my 
honour. 

Faulk.  My  dear  Jack — now  nothing  on  earth  can 
give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

Enter  FAG. 

Fag.  Sir,  Mr.  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below. 

Capt.  A.  Stay,  Faulkland,  this  Acres  lives  with 
in  a  mile  of  Sir  Anthony,  and  he  shall  tell  you  how 
your  mistress  has  been  ever  since  you  le<t  her. 
Fag,  show  the  gentleman  up.  [Eorit  FAG. 

Faulk.  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in  the  family  ? 

Copt.  A.  Oh,  very  intimate;  he  is  likewise  a 
rival  of  mine — that  is,  of  my  other  self's,  for  he 
does  not  think  his  friend,  Captain  Absolute,  ever 
saw  tlie  lady  in  question ;  and  it  is  ridiculous 
enough  to  hear  him  complain  to  me  of  one  Bever- 
ley,  a  conceited,  skulking  rival,  who 

Faulk.  Hush  !— He's  here  ! 

Enter  ACRES. 

Acres.  Hah  !  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain,  and 
honest  Jack,  how  dost  thou!  Just  arrived,  'faith, 
as  you  see. — Sir,  your  humble  servant.  V. 
work  on  the  roads,  Jack — odds  whips  and  wheels ! 
I've  travelled  like  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of  dust  all 
the  way  as  long  as  the  Mall. 

Capt.  A,   Ah!   Bob,  you  are  indeed  on  eccentric 
planet,  but  we  know  your  attraction  hither ;  give 
me  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Fuulkland  to  you 
Faulkland,  Mr.  Acres. 
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Acres.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you 
sir,  I  solicit  your  connexions. — Hey,  J.ick — wha 

this  is  Mr.  Faulkland,  who 

Capt.  A.  Ay,  Bob,  Miss  Melville's  Mr.  Faulk'and 
Acres.  Ah  !    Mr.   Faulkland,   you   are    indeed 
happy  man ! 

Faulk.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet,  sir; 
hope  she  enjoyed    full   health  and   spirits  in  De 
vonshire  ! 

Acres.  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life,  sir 
never  better.  Odds  bluslies  and  blooms  !  she  ha 
been  as  healthy  as  the  German  Spa. 

Fuulk.  Indeed!  I  did  hear  that  she  had  been 
little  indisposed. 

Acres.  False,  false,  sir  ;  only  said  to  vex  you 
quite  the  reverse,  I  assure  you. 

Faulh.  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the  advan 
tage  of  me  ;  I  had  almost  fretted  myself  ill. 

Capt .  A.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mistress 
for  not  having  been  sick. 

Faulk.  No,  no,  you  misunderstand  me:  ye 
surely  a  little  trilling  indisposition  is  not  an  unna 
tural  consequence  of  absence  from  those  we  love 
Now,  confess — -isn't  there  something  unkind  in  this 
violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health  1 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be 

well  in  your  absence,  to  be  sure  ! 

Acret.  Good  apartments,  Jack. 

Faulk.  Well,  sir,  but  you  were  saying  that  Miss 

Melville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well — what  then, 

she  has  been  merry  and  gay,  1  suppose  ? — always 

in  spirits,  hey  1 

Acres.  Merry  !  odds  crickets  !  she  has  been  the 
belle  and  spirit  of  the  company  wherever  she  has 
been — so  lively  and  entertaining  !  so  full  of  wit 
and  humour ! 

Faulh.  By  my  soul !  there  is  an  innate  levity  in 
woman  that  nothing  can  overcome ! — What!  happy, 
and  I  away  !, 

Capt.  A.  Just  now,  you  were  only  apprehensive 
for  your  mistress's  spirits. 

Fantk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy  and 
spirit  of  the  company  ? 

Capt.  A.  No,  indeed,  you  have  not. 
Faulk.  Have  J  been  lively  and  entertaining'? 
Capt.  A.  Oh,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 
Fuulk.  Have  I  been  full  of  wit  and  humour? 
Capt.  A.  No,  'faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you  have 
been  confoundedly  stupid,  indeed. 

Acres.  What's  the  matter  with  the  gentleman  ? 
Capt.  A.  He  is  only  expressing  his  great  satis 
faction  at  hearing  that  Julia  has  been  so  well  and 
happy — that's  all— hey,  Faulkland  ? 

Fuulk.  Yes,  yes,  she  has  a  happy  disposition  ! 
Acres.  That  she  has,  indeed — then  she  is  so  ac 
complished — so  sweet  a  voice — so  expert  at  her 
harpsichord — such  a  mistress  of  flat  and  sharp  ; 
squallantc ,  rumblante,  and  quiverauie  ! — there  was 
this  time  month — odd's  minums  and  crotchets  !  how 
she  did  chirrup  at  Mrs.  Piano's  concert !  [Sings.] 
My  heart's  my  own,  my  wilt  is  free.  That's  very 
like  her. 

FauUt.  Fool !  fool  that  I  am  !  to  fix  all  my  hap 
piness  on  such  a  trifler  !  'Sdeath  !  to  make  her 
self  the  pipe  and  ballad-monger  of  a  circle  !  to 
soothe  her  light  heart  with  catches  and  glees  ! 
What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir  1 

Capt.  A.  Why,  that  1  should  be  glad  to  hear  my 
mistress  had  been  so  merry,  sir. 

Fmilk.  \ny,  nay,  nay — I'm  not  sorry  that  she 
has  be«m  happy  ;  no,  I  am  glad  of  that— but  she 
h»4  been  dancing  tco,  I  doubt  not. 


Acres.  What  does  the  gentleman  say  about 
dancing? 

Capt .  A .  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  dances 
as  well  as  sings. 
Acres.  Ay,  truly  does  she — there  was  at  our  last 

race-ball 

Faulk.  Hell  and  the  devil  !  There  !  there—  I 
told  you  so  !  I  told  you  so  !  oh  !  she  thrives  in  my 
absence  !  Dancing  ! 

Capt.  A.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Faulkland,  don't 
expose  yourself  so  !  Suppose  she  has  danced, 
what  then  ?  does  not  the  ceremony  of  society  often 
oblige — 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  I'll  contain  myself — perhaps, 

as  you  say — for  form's  sake.     I  say  Mr. Mr. 

—  What's  his  d — d  name  ? 
Capt.  A.  Acres,  Acres. 

Faulk.  O  ay,  Mr.  Acres,  you  were  praising  Miss 
Melville's  manner  of  dancing  a  minuet — hey  ? 

Acres.  Oh,  T  dare  insure  her  for  that — but 
what  I  was  going  to  speak  of,  was  her  country 
dancing  :  odds  swimmings !  she  has  such  an  air 
with  her ! 

Fuulk.  Now,  disappointment  on  her !  defend 
this,  Absolute  !  why  don't  you  defend  this  ?  coun 
try  dances  !  jigs  and  reels  !  am  1  to  blame  now? 
A  minuet  I  could  have  forgiven — I  should  not  have 
minded  that — I  say,  I  should  not  have  regarded  a 

minuet — but  country  dances  !    Z ds,  had  she 

made  one  in  a  cotillion — I  believe  I  could  have  for 
given  even  that — but  to  be  monkey-led  for  a  night ! 
o  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  string  of  amorous 
aiming  puppies  !  to  show  paces,  like  a  managed 
illy  !  Oh,  Jack,  there  never  can  be  but  one  man 
n  the  world  whom  a  truly  modest  and  delicate 
voman  ought  to  pair  with  in  a  country  dance  ; 
nd,  even  then,  the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be 
ler  great  uncles  and  aunts  ! 

Capt.  A.  Ay,  to  be  sure !  grandfathers  and  grand 
mothers  ' 

Faulk.  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in  the 
et,  it  will  spread  like  a  contagion — the  action  of 
heir  pulse  beats  to  the  lascivious  movement  of  the 
ig — their  quivering,  warm-breathed  sighs  impreg- 
ate  the  air — the  atmosphere  becomes  electrical  to 
ove,  and  each  amorous  spark  darts  through  every 
nk  of  the  chain  ! — I  must  leave  you— I  own  I  am 
omewhat  flurried — and  that  confounded  looby  has 
erceived  it.  [Going. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  but  stay,   Faulkland,  and  thank 
Ir.  Acres  for  his  good  news. 
Faulk.  D— n  his  news  !  [Exit. 

Capt.  A.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  poor  Faulkland  !  Five 
linutes  since — "  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him 
moment's  uneasiness  ! " 

Acres.  The  gentleman  wasn't  angry  at  my  prais- 
ng  his  mistress,  was  he  ? 
Capt.  A.  A  little  jealous,  I  believe,  Bob. 
Acres.  You  don't  say  so?     Ha!    ha!   jealous  of 
e  ? — that's  a  good  joke  ! 

Capt.  A.  There's  nothing  strange  in  that,  Bob  ; 
et  me  tell  you,  that  sprightly  grace  and  insinuating 
nanner  of  yours  will  do  some  mischief  among  the 
iris  here. 

Acres.  Ah!  you  joke  — ha!  ha!  mischief — ha! 
a  !  but  you  know  I  am  not  my  own  property !  my 
ear  Lydia  has  forestalled  me.  She  could  never 
)ide  me  in  the  country,  because  I  used  to  dress 
>  badly — but,  odds  frogs  and  tambours  !  I  sha'nt 
ke  matters  so  here — now  ancient  madam  has  no 
oice  in  it — I'll  make  my  old  clothes  know  who's 
master — I  shall  straightway  cashier  the  hunting- 
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frock,  and  render  my  leather  breeches  incapable — 
My  hair  has  been  in  training  some  time. 

Capt.  A.  Indeed  ! 

Acres.  Ah — and  tho'f  the  side-curls  are  a  little 
restive,  my  hind  part  takes  it  very  kindly. 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  you  11  polish,  1  doubt  not. 

Acres.  Absolutely  I  propose  so — then  if  I  can 
find  out  this  Ensign  Beverley,  odds  triggers  and 
flints  !  I'll  make  him  know  the  difference  o't. 

dipt.  A.  Spoke  like  a  man — but  pray,  Hob,  I 
observe  you  have  got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new  method 
of  swearing 

Acres.  Ha !  ha !  you  have  taken  notice  of  it — 
'tis  genteel,  isn't  it?— I  did'nt  invent  it  myself 
though  ;  but  a  commander  in  our  militia,  a  great 
scholar,  I  assure  you,  says  that  there  is  no  mean 
ing  in  the  common  oaths,  and  that  nothing  but  their 
antiquity  makes  them  respectable ;  because,  he 
says,  the  ancients  would  never  stick  to  an  oath  or 
two,  but  would  say,  by  Jove  !  or  by  Bacchus  !  or 
by  Mars !  or  by  Venus !  or  by  Pallas  !  according 
to  the  sentiment; — so  that  to  swear  with  propriety, 
says  my  little  major,  the  "  oath  should  be  an  echo 
to  the  sense;"  and  this  we  call  the  oath  refer 
ential,  or  sentimental  swearing— ha !  ha!  ha!  'tis 
genteel,  isn't  it1. 

Capt.  A.  Very  genteel,  and  very  new,  indeed — 
and  I  dare  say  will  supplant  all  other  figures  of 
imprecation. 

Acres.  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow  obsolete 
— Damns  have  had  their  day. 

Enter  FAO. 

Fag.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  below  desires  to 
see  you— Shall  I  show  him  into  the  parlour  ? 

Capt.  A.  Ay — you  may. 

Acres.  Well,  1  must  be  gone — 

Capt.  A.  Stay:  who  is  it,  Fag? 

Fag.  Your  father,  sir. 

Capt.  A.  You  puppy,  why  didn't  you  show  him 
up  directly  ?  [Exit  FAO. 

Acret.  You  have  business  with  Sir  Anthony. — 
I  expect  a  message  from  Mrs.  Malaprop,  at  my 
lodgings  ;  I  have  sent  also  to  my  dear  friend,  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger. — Adieu,  Jack,  we  must  meet 
at  night,  when  you  shaft  give  me  a  dozen  bumpers 
to  little  Lydia.  [Exit. 

Capt.  A.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart.  Now 
for  a  parental  lecture — I  hope  he  has  heard  nothing 
of  the  business  that  has  brought  me  here — I  wish 
the  gout  had  held  him  fast  in  Devonshire,  with  all 
my  soul ! 

Enter  Sir  ANTHONY. 

Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here,  and  looking  so 
well  i — your  sudden  arrival  at  Bath  made  me  ap 
prehensive  for  your  health. 

Sir  Anth.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say,  Jack. 
— What,  you  are  recruiting  here,  hey] 

Capt.  A.  Yes.  sir.  I  am  on  duty. 

Hir  Anth.  Well,  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
though  I  did  not  expect  it;  for  I  was  going  to 
write  to  you  on  a  little  matter  of  business. — Jack, 
1  have  been  considering  that  I  grow  old  and  infirm, 
and  shall  probably  not  trouble  you  long. 

Capt.  A.  Pardon  me,  sir,  1  never  saw  you  look 
more  strong  and  hearty,  and  1  pray  fervently  that 
you  may  continue  so. 

.S>  Anth.  1  hope  your  prayers  may  be  heard  with 
all  my  heart.  Well  then,  Jack,  I  have  been  consi 
dering  that  I  am  so  strong  and  hearty,  I  may  con 
tinue  to  plague  you  a  long  time. — Now,  Jack,  I 
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am  sensible  that  the  income  of  your  commission, 
and  what  1  have  hitherto  allowed  you,  is  but  a 
small  pittance  for  a  lad  of  your  spirit 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

Sir  Anth.  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live, 
to  have  my  boy  make  some  figure  in  the  world. — 
I  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  fix  you  at  once  in  a 
noble  independence. 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me. — 
Yet,  sir,  I  presume  you  would  not  wish  mo  to 
quit  the  army? 

Sir  Anth.  Oh  !  that  shall  be  as  your  wife  chooses. 

Capt.  A.  My  wife,  sir? 

Sir  Anth.  Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  you— settle 
that  between  you. 

Capt.  A.  A  wife,  sir,  did  you  say? 

Sir  Anth.  Ay,  a  wife — why,  did  I  not  mention 
that  before  ? 

Capt.  A.  Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  Odd  so  ! — I  musn't  forget  her  though 
— Yes,  Jack,  the  independence  I  was  talking  of  is 
by  a  marriage — the  fortune  is  saddled  with  a  wife  ; 
but  I  suppose  that  makes  no  difference  ? 

Capt.  A.  Sir!  sir!  you  amaze  me  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  what  the  devil's  the  matter 
with  the  fool  ?  Just  now  you  were  all  gratitude 
and  duty. 

Capt.  A.  I  was,  sir.— You  talked  to  me  of  inde 
pendence  and  a  fortune,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wife. 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  what  difference  does  that  make  ? 
— Odds  life,  sir!  if  you  have  the  estate,  you  must 
take  it  with  the  live  stock  on  it,  as  it  stands. 

Capt.  A.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  the  lady? 

Sir  Anth.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? — Come,  give 
me  your  promise  to  love  and  to  marry  her  directly. 

Capt.  A.  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable  ; 
to  summon  my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know  nothing 
of. 

Sir  Anth.  I  am  sure,  sir,  'tis  more  unreasonable 
in  you  to  object  to  a  lady  you  know  nothing  of. 

Capt.  A.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  that  in  this  point  I  cannot  obey  you. 

Sir  Anth.  Hark  ye,  Jack  ; — I  have  heard  you  for 
some  time  with  patience — I  have  been  cool — quite 
cool ;  but  take  care — you  know  I  am  compliance 
itself,  when  I  am  not  thwarted;  no  one  more  easily 
led,  when  I  have  my  own  way ; — but  don't  put  me 
in  a  frenzy. 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  I  must  repeat  it — in  this  I  cannot 
obey  you. 

Sir  Anth.  Now  d — n  me !  if  ever  I  call  you' 
Jack  again  while  I  live  ! 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 

Sir  Anth.  Sir,  I  won't  hear  a  word — not  a  word  ; 
not  one  word  !  so  give  me  your  promise  by  a  nod. 
And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jack — I  mean,  you  dog — 
if  you  don't,  by 

Capt.  A.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to 
some  mass  of  ugliness  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Z — ds,  sirrah !  the  lady  shall  be  as 
ugly  as  I  choose  :  she  shall  have  a  hump  on  each 
shoulder :  she  shall  be  as  crooked  as  the  crescent ; 
her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  the  bull's  in  Cox's  Mu 
seum.  She  shall  have  a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and 
the  beard  of  a  Jew.  She  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah  ! 
yet  I'll  make  you  ogle  her  all  day,  and  sit  up  all 
night  to  write  sonnets  on  her  beauty. 

Capt.  A.  This  is  reason  and  moderation,  indeed  ! 

Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy  !  no 
grinning,  jackanapes. 

Capt.  A.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  in  a  worse 
humour  for  mirth  in  my  life. 
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Sir  Anth.  Tis  false,  sir ;  1  know  you  are  laugh 
ing  in  your  sleeve ;  I  know  you'll  grin  wlien  I  am 
gone,  sirrah  ! 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 
Sir  A  nth.    None  of  your   passion,   sir!   none  o 
your  violence,  if  you  please — it  won't  do  with  me 
I  promise  you. 

Capt.  A.  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  never  cooler  in  my 
fe. 

Sir  Anth.  'Tis  a  confounded  lie ! — I  know  you 
are  in  a  passion  in  your  heart ;  I  know  you  are 
you  hypocritical  young  dog — but  it  won't  do. 
Capt.  A.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word — 
Sir  Anth.  So  you  will  fly  out !  can't  you  be  cool, 
like  me  1  What  the  devil  good  can  passion  do? 
Passion  is  of  no  service,  you  impudent,  insolent, 
over-bearing  reprobate ! — There,  you  sneer  again  ! 
— don't  provoke  me  !  but  you  rely  upon  the  mild 
ness  of  my  temper — you  do,  you  dog !  you  play 
upon  the  meekness  of  my  disposition  !  Yet,  take 
care — the  patience  of  a  saint  may  be  overcome  at 
last ! — but  mark  !  I  give  you  six  hours  and  a  half 
to  consider  of  this  :  if  you  then  agree,  without  any 
condition,  to  do  everything  on  earth  that  I  choose, 
why— confound  you  !  I  may  in  time  forgive  you, — 
if  not,  z— ds!  don't  enter  the  same  hemisphere 
with  me  ;  don't  dare  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or 
use  the  same  light  with  me  ;  but  get  an  atmo 
sphere  and  a  sun  of  your  own  !  I'll  strip  you  of 
your  commission  ;  I'll  lodge  a  five-and-threepence 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  you  shall  live  on  the 
interest.  I'll  disown  you,  I'll  disinherit  you,  I'll 
unget  you !  and  d — n  me  !  if  ever  I  call  you  Jack 
again  f  [Exit. 

Capt.  A.  Mild,  gentle,  considerate  father !  I  kiss 
your  hands. 

Enter  FAG. 

Fag.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  father  is  wroth  to  a 
degree ;  he  comes  clown  stairs  eight  or  ten  steps  at 
a  time,  muttering,  growling,  and  thumping  the  ba 
nisters  all  the  way ;  I,  and  the  cook's  dog,  stand 
bowing  at  the  door — rap  !  he  gives  me  a  stroke  on 
the  head  with  his  cane  ;  bids  me  carry  that  to  my 
master;  then  kicking  the  poor  turnspit  into  the 
area,  d — ns  us  all  for  a  puppy  triumvirate  ! — Upon 
my  credit,  sir,  were  I  in  your  place,  and  found  my 
father  such  very  bad  company,  I  should  certainly 
drop  his  acquaintance. 

Capt.  A.  Cease  your  impertinence,  sir— did  you 

come  in  for  nothing  more  ?     Stand  out  of  the  way. 

[Pushes  him  aside,  and  exit. 

Fag.  So !  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master :  he  is 
afraid  to  reply  to  his  father,  then  vents  his  spleen 
on  poor  Fag !  When  one  is  vexed  by  one  person, 
to  revenge  one's  self  on  another,  who  happens  to 
come  in  the  way,  shows  the  worst  of  tempers,  the 
basest- 
Enter  Errand  Boy. 

Boy.  Mr.  Fag !  Mr.  Fag  !  your  master  calls 
you. 

Fag,  Well !  you  little,  dirty  puppy,  you  needn't 
bawl  so — the  meanest  disposition,  the 

Boy.  Quick  !  quick  !  Mr.  Fag. 

Fag.  Quick,  quick  !  you  impudent  jackanapes ! 
am  I  to  be  commanded  by  you  too,  you  little  im 
pertinent,  insolent,  kitchen-bred—  [Kicks  him  off. 

SCENE  1 1.— The  North  Parade. 

Enter  LUCY. 
Lucy.  So.  I  shall  have   another  rival  to  add  to 


my  mistress's  list — Captain  Absolute  ;  however, 
I  shall  not  enter  his  name  till  my  purse  has  received 
due  notice  in  form.  Sir  Lucius  is  generally  more 
punctual,  when  he  expects  to  hear  from  his  dear 
Dalia,  as  he  calls  her  : — I  wonder  he's  not  here  ! 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'TRIGGER. 

Sir  L.  Hah  !  my  little  ambassadress  ;  upon  my 
conscience  I  have  been  looking  for  you ;  I  hava 
been  on  the  South  Parade  this  half  hour. 

Lucy.  [Speaking  simply.']  O  gemini  ;  and  I  have 
been  waiting  for  your  worship  here  on  the  North. 

Sir  L.  'Faith  !  may  be,  that  was  the  reason  we 
did  not  meet;  and  it  is  very  comical  too,  how  you 
could  go  out,  and  I  not  see  you — for  I  was  only 
taking  a  uap  at  the  Parade  Coffee  -house,  and  I 
chose  the  window,  on  purpose  that  I  might  not 
miss  you. 

Lucy.  My  stars !  Now  I'd  wager  a  sixpence  I 
went  by  while  you  were  asleep. 

Sir  L.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  been  so ;  and  I 
never  dreamt  it  was  so  late,  till  I  waked.  Well, 
but  my  little  girl,  have  you  got  nothing  for  me  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  have — I've  got  a  letter  for  you 
in  my  pocket. 

Sir  L.  I'faith !  I  guessed  you  weren't  come 
empty-handed;  well,  let  me  see  what  the  dear 
creature  says. 

Lucy.  There,  Sir  Lucius.  [Gives  htm  a  letter. 
SirL.  [Reads.']  "  Sir, — There  is  often  a  sudden 
ncentive  impulse  in  love,  that  has  a  greater  in 
duction  than  years  of  domestic  combination  :  such 
vas  the  commotion  I  felt  at  the  first  superfluous 
view  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger."  Very  pretty  upon 
my  word  !  "  Female  punctuation  forbids  me  to  say 
more  !  yet,  let  me  add,  that  it  will  give  me  joy 
nfallible  to  find  Sir  Lucius  worthy  the  last  crite 
rion  of  my  affections. 

"  Yours,  while  meretricious, 

"  DELIA." 

Upon  my  conscience  !  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a  great 
mistress  of  language  !  'Faith !  she's  quite  the  queen 
of  the  dictionary ;  for  the  devil  a  word  dare  refuse 
Doming  at  her  call,  though  one  would  think  it  was 
[uite  out  of  hearing. 

Lucy.  Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience. 
Sir  L.  Experience  !  what,  at  seventeen  ? 
Lucy.  O,  true,  sir — but  then  she  reads  so — my 
tars  !  how  she  will  read  off  hand  ! 

Sir  L.  'Faith  she  must  be  very  deep  read,  to 
write  this  way,  though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
writer,  too ;  for  here  are  a  great  many  poor  words 
>ressed  into  the  service  of  this  note,  that  would 
•et  their  habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in  Christen- 
'ona.  However,  when  affection  guides  the  pen, 
ie  must  be  a  brute  who  finds  fault  with  the  style. 

Lucy.  Ah  !  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hear  how 
he  talks  of  you  ! 

Sir  L.  Oh,  tell  her,  I'll  make  her  the  best  Lus- 
>and  in  the  world,  and  Lady  O'Trigger  into  the 
bargain  !  But  we  must  get  the  old  gentlewoman's 
onsent,  and  do  everything  fairly. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I  thought  you  wa'n't 
ich  enough  to  be  so  nice. 

Sir  L.  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  you  have 
lit  it :  I  am  so  poor,  that  I  can't  afford  to  do  a 
lirty  action.  If  I  did  not  want  money,  I'd  steal 
our  mistress  and  her  fortune  with  a  great  deal  of 
•leasure.  However,  my  pretty  girl,  [Giving  her 
noney]  here's  a  little  something  to  buy  you  a  ri 
band  ;  and  meet  me  in  the  evening,  and  I  will  give 
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you  an  answer  to  this.     So,  hussy,  take  u  kiss  be 
forehand,  to  put  you  in  mind.  [Ki> 

Lucy.  O  lud  !  Sir  Lucius — I  never  see  such  :i 
geniman  !  My  lady  won't  like  you  if  you  are  so 
impudent. 

Sir  L.  'Faith  she  will,  Lucy— that  same— j. ho! 
what's  the  name  of  it ! — modesty  !  — is  a  quality  in 
a  lover  more  praised  by  the  worm  n  tli;m  iii.f!  : 
so,  if  vour  mistress  asks  you  whether  Sir  Lucius 
ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell  lier  fifty,  my  d^ur. 

Lucy.  VVhat,  would  you  have  me  tell  her  a  lie? 

Sir  L.  Ah,  then,  you  baggage!  I'll  make  it  a 
truth  presently. 

Lucy.  For  shame  now  ;  here  is  some  one  coming. 

.Sir  L.  O  'faith,  I'll  quiet  your  conscience  ! 

[Sees  FAG. — Exit,  singing. 

Enter  FAO. 

Fag.  So,  so,  ma'am  ;  I  humbly  beg  pardon. 
Lucy.  O  lud  !  now,  Mr.  Fag — you  flurry  one  so. 
Fag.  Come,  come,  Lucy,  here's  no  one  by — so 
a  little  less  simplicity,  with  a  grain  or  two  more 
sincerity,  if  you  please.     You  play  false  with  us, 
madam.     I  saw  you  give  the  baronet  a  letter.    My 
master  shall  know  this  ;  and  if  he  don't  call  him 
out— I  will. 

Lucy.  Ha!  ha  !  ha  !  you  gentlemen's  gentlemen 
ore  so  hasty  !  That  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  simpleton.  She  is  taken  with  Sir  Lucius's 
address. 

Fug.  How !  what  taste  some  people  have  !  Why, 
I  suppose  1  have  walked  by  her  window  an  hundred 
times.  But  what  says  our  young  lady  ? — any  mes 
sage  to  my  master? 

Lucy.  Sad  news,  Mr.  Fag  !  A  worse  rival  than 
Acres  !  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has  proposed  his 
son. 

Fag.  What,  Captain  Absolute? 

Lucy.  Even  so. — I  overheard  it  all. 

Fag.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  very  good,  'faith!  Good 
by,  Lucy  :  I  must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy.  Well,  you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  true,  I 
assure  you.  [Going.]  But,  Mr.  Fag,  tell  your 
master  not  to  be  cast  down  by  this. 

Fag.  Oh,  he'll  be  so  disconsolate  ! 

Lucy.  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of  quarrel 
ling  with  young  Absolute. 

Fag.  Never  fear — never  fear. 

Lucy.  Be  sure,  bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits. 

Fag.  We  will— we  will.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  North  Parade. 
Enter  Captain  ABSOLUTE. 

Capt.  A.  "fis  just  as  Fag  told  me,  indeed 
Whimsical  enough,  'faith  !  My  father  wants  to 
force  me  to  marry  the  very  girl  I  am  plotting  to 
run  away  with  !  He  must  not  know  of  my  con 
nexion  with  her  yet  awhile.  He  has  too  summary 
a  method  of  proceeding  in  these  matters;  however 
I'll  read  my  recantation  instantly.  My  conversion 
is  something  sudden,  indeed  ;  but  I  can  assure  him 
it  is  very  sincere.  So,  so,  here  he  comes:  he  looki 
plaguy  gruff.  [Steps  aside 

Enter  Sir  ANTHONY. 
Sir  Anth.  No — I'll  die  sooner  than  forgive  him 


Uii-,  ilnl  I  say  !  1  11  live  these  fifty  years  to  plague 
him.  At  our  last  meeting,  his  impudence  had 
almost  put  me  out  of  temper — an  obstinate — pas 
sionate — self-willed  boy  !  Whom  can  he  take  after? 
This  is  my  return  for  Betting  him  before  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters !  for  putting  him  at  twelve 
v;irs  oid  into  a  marching  regiment,  and  allowing 
him  fifty  pounds  a  year,  besides  his  pay,  ever 
since  !  But  I  have  done  with  him — he's  any- 
|j..ily's  .-on  forme — I  never  will  see  him  more— 
never — never — never — never. 

Cupt.  A.  Now  for  a  penitential  face  ! 

[Comet  forward. 

Sir  Anth.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way  ! 
Cajit.  A.  Sir,  you  see  a  penitent  before  you. 
Sir  Anth.  I  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  before 
j. 

Capt.  A.  A  sincere  penitent.  I  am  come,  sir, 
o  acknowledge  my  error,  and  to  submit  entirely  to 
our  will. 

><Y  Anth.  What's  that? 

Capt.  A.  I  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting, 
nd  considering  on  your  past  goodness,  and  kind 
ness,  and  condescension  to  me. 
Sir  Anth.  Well,  sir? 

Capt.  A.  I  have  been  likewise  weighing,  and 
jalancing,  what  you  were  pleased  to  mention,  con- 
eruing  duty,  and  obedience,  and  authority. 

Sir  Anth'.    Why,  now  you  talk  sense,  absolute 

ense  !     I  never  heard  anything  more  sensible  in 

ny  lite.     Confound  you  !  you  shall  be  Jack  again. 

Capt.  A.  I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 

Sir  Anth.  Why  then,  Jack,  my  dear  Jack,  I  will 

low  inform  you  who  the  lady  really  is.     Nothing 

>ut  your  passion  and  violence,  you  silly  fellow, 

>revented  me  telling  you  at  first.     Prepare,  Jack, 

or  wonder   and   rapture — prepare.     What    think 

fou  of  Miss  Lydia  Languish  ? 

Capt.  A.  Languish !  What  the  Languishes  of 
Worcestershire  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Worcestershire  !  No.  Did  you  never 
meet  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  her  niece,  Miss  Languish, 
who  came  into  our  country  just  before  you  were 
ast  ordered  to  your  regiment? 

Capt.  A.  Malaprop  !  Languish  !  I  don't  remem- 
jer  ever  to  have  heard  the  names  btfore.  Yet 
stay,  1  think  I  do  recollect  something — Languish 
— Languish — She  squints,  don't  she?  vA  little 
red-haired  girl? 

Sir  Anth.  Squints  !  A  red-haired  girl !  Z ds ' 

no! 

Capt.  A.  Then  I  must  have  forgot !  it  can't  be 
the  same  person. 

Sir  Anth.  Jack!  Jack  !  what  think  you  of  bloom 
ing,  love-breathing  seventeen? 

Capt.  A.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  indifferent ; 
if  I  can  please  you  in  the  matter,  'tis  all  I  desire. 
Sir  Anth.  Nay,  but  Jack,  such  eyes  !  such  eyes  ! 
so  innocently  wild  1  so  bashfully  irresolute  !  Not 
a  glance  but  speaks  and  kindles  some  thought  of 
love  !  Then,  Jack,  her  cheeks  !  her  cheeks  !  Jack  ! 
so  deeply  blushing  at  the  insinuations  of  her  tell 
tale  eyes  !  Then,  Jack,  her  lips  !  O,  Jack,  lips, 
smiling  at  their  own  discretion  !  and,  if  not  smiling, 
more  sweetly  pouting — more  lovely  in  sullenness  ! 
Then,  Jack,  her  neck  !  O,  Jack  !  Jack  ! 

Capt.  A.  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir,  the  niece 
or  the  aunt  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible  puppy, 
I  despise  you.  When  I  w.is  of  your  age,  such  ;i 
description  would  have  made  me  fly  like  a  rocket  ! 
the  aunt,  indeed !  Odds  life  !  when  I  ran  away 
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with  your  mother,  I  would  not  have  touched  any 
thing-  old  or  ugly  to  gain  an  empire. 

Cape.  A.  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir? 

Sir  Anth.  To  please  my  father— Z ds  !  not  to 

please— O,  my  rather— Odso  !— yes,  yes;  if  my 
father,  indeed,  had  desired— that's  quite  another 
matter. — Though  he  wasn't  the  indulgent  father 
that  I  am,  Jack. 

Capt.  A.  I  dare  say  not,  sir? 

Sir  Anth.  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to  find 
your  mistress  is  so  beautiful  1 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  if  I  please  you  in  this 
affair,  'tis  all  1  desire.  Not  that  I  think  a  woman 
the  worse  for  being  handsome  ;  but,  sir,  if  you 
please  to  recollect  you  before  hinted  something 
about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye,  and  a  few  more 
graces  of  that  kind — now,  without  being  very  nice, 
I  own  I  should  rather  choose  a  wife  of  mine  to 
have  the  usual  number  of  limbs,  and  a  limited 
quantity  of  back ;  and,  though  one  eye  may  be 
very  agreeable,  yet,  as  the  prejudice  has  always 
run  in  favour  of  two,  I  would  not  wish  to  affect  a 
singularity  in  that  article. 

Sir  Anth.  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is  !  Why, 
sirrah,  you  are  an  anchorite  !  A  vile,  insensible 
stock !  You  a  soldier !  you're  a  walking  block, 
fit  only  to  dust  the  company's  regimentals  on! 
Odds  life,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  marry  the  girl 
myself! 

Capt.  A.  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir;  if 
you  should  think  of  addressing  Miss  Languish 
yourself,  I  suppose  you  would  have  me  marry  the 
aunt;  or  if  you  should  change  your  mind,  and  take 
the  old  lady,  'tis  the  same  to  me,  I'll  marry  the 
niece. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  word,  Jack,  thou  art  either 
a  very  great  hypocrite,  or — but,  come,  I  know  your 
indifference  on  such  a  subject  must  be  all  a  lie  — • 
I'm  sure  it  must — come  now,  d — n  your  demure 
face  ;  come,  confess,  Jack,  you  have  been  lying — 
ha'n't  you  1  You  have  been  playing  the  hypocrite, 
hey]  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  ha'n't  been 
lying  and  playing  the  hypocrite. 

Capt.  A.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  that  the  respect  and 
duty  which  I  bear  'to  you  should  be  so  mis 
taken. 

Sir  Anth.  Hang  your  respect  and  duty !  But, 
come  along  with  me.  I'll  write  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  and  you  shall  visit  the  lady  directly. 
HOT  eyes  shall  be  the  Promethean  torch  to  you— 
come  along,  I'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  don't 
come  back  stark  mad  with  rapture  and  impatience 
— if  you  don't,  'egad,  I'll  marry  the  girl  myself. 

[  Exeunt. 

SCENE  1L— Julia's  Dressing-room . 

Enter  FAULKLAND. 

Faulk.  They  told  me  Julia  would  return  di 
rectly  :  I  wonder  she  is  not  yet  come  ! — How  mean 
does  this  captious,  unsatisfied  temper  of  mine  ap 
pear  to  my  cooler  judgment !  What  tender,  honest 
joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met !  How  de 
licate  was  the  warmth  of  her  expressions! — I  was 
ashamed  to  appear  less  happy,  though  I  had  come 
resolved  to  wear  a  face  of  coolness  and  upbraiding. 
Sir  Anthony's  presence  prevented  my  proposed 
expostulations :  yet  I  must  be  satisfied  that  she 
has  not  been  so  very  happy  in  my  absence.  She 
is  coming— yes,  I  know  the  nimbleness  of  her 
tread,  when  she  thinks  her  impatunt  Faulkland 
counts  the  moments  of 'her  stay. 


Enter  JULIA. 

Jul.  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  you  again  so  soon. 

Faulk.  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contented  with  my  first 
welcome,  restrained,  as  we  were,  by  the  presence 
of  a  third  person  1 

Jul.  Oh,  Faulkland!  when  your  kindness  can 
make  me  thus  happy,  let  me  not  think  that  I  have 
discovered  something  of  coolness  in  your  first  salu 
tation. 

Faulk.  'Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia.  I  was  re 
joiced  to  see  you — to  see  you  in  such  health  : 
sure  I  had  no  cause  for  coldness. 

Jul.  Nay,  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  something 
ill ;  you  must  not  conceal  from  me  what  it  is. 

Faulk.  Well,  then,  shall  I  own  to  you,  that  my 
joy  at  hearing  of  your  health  and  arrival  here,  by 
your  neighbour  Acres,  was  somewhat  damped,  by 
his  dwelling  much  on  the  high  spirits  you  had  en 
joyed  in  Devonshire  :  on  your  mirth — your  sing 
ing—dancing — and  I  know  not  what:  for  such  is 
my  temper,  Julia,  that  I  should  regard  every 
mirthful  moment  in  your  absence,  as  a  treason  to 
constancy.  The  mutual  tear,  that  steals  down  the 
cheek  of  parting  lovers,  is  a  compact,  that  no 
smile  shall  live  there  till  they  meet  again. 

Jul.  Must  I  never  cease  to  tax  my  Faulkland 
with  this  teasing,  minute  caprice  !  Can  the  idle 
reports  of  a  silly  boor  weigh  in  your  breast  against 
my  tried  affection? 

Faulk.  They  have  no  weight  with  me,  Julia : 
no,  no,  I  am  happy,  if  you  have  been  so — yet  only 
say  that  you  did  not  sing  with  mirth — say  that  you 
thought  of  Faulkland  in  the  dance. 

Jul.  I  never  can  be  happy  in  your  absence.  If 
I  wear  a  countenance  of  content,  it  is  to  show  that 
my  mind  holds  no  doubt  of  my  Faulkland's  truth. 
Believe  me,  Faulkland,  I  mean  not  to  upbraid  you, 
when  I  say,  that  I  have  often  dressed  sorrow  in 
smiles,  lest  my  friends  should  guess  whose  unkind- 
ness  had  caused  my  tears. 

Faulk.  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to  me  !  Oh, 
I  am  a  brute,  when  I  but  admit  a  doubt  of  your 
true  constancy ! 

Jul.  If  ever  without  such  cause  from  you,  as  I 
will  not  suppose  possible,  you  find  my  affections 
veering  but  a  point,  may  I  become  a  proverbial 
scoff  for  levity  and  base  ingratitude  ! 

Faulk.  Ah^  Julia !  that  last  word  is  grating  to 
me  !  I  would  I  had  no  title  to  your  gratitude  ! 
Search  your  heart,  Julia :  perhaps  what  you  have 
mistaken  for  love,  is  but  a  warm  effusion  of  a  too 
thankful  heart! 

Jul.  For  what  quality  must  I  love  you  ? 

Faulk.  For  no  quality :  to  regard  me  for  any 
quality  of  mind  or  understanding,  were  only  to 
esteem  me  !  And  for  person — I  have  often  wished 
myself  deformed,  to  be  convinced  that  I  owed  no 
obligation  there  for  any  part  of  your  affection. 

Jul.  Where  nature  has  bestowed  a  show  of  nice 
attention  in  the  features  of  a  man,  he  should  laugh 
at  it  as  misplaced.  I  have  seen  men,  who  in  this 
vain  article,  perhaps,  might  rank  above  you  ;  but 
my  heart  has  never  asked  iny  eyes  if  it  were  so  or 
not. 

Faulk.  Now,  this  is  not  well  from  you,  Julia.  I 
despise  person  in  a  man,  yet,  if  you  love  me  as  I 
wish,  though  I  were  an  JEthiop,  you'd  think  none 
so  fair. 

Jul.  I  S'-e  you  are  determined  to  be  unkind.— 
The  contract,  which  my  poor  father  bound  us  in, 
gives  you  more  than  a  lover's  privilege. 
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Faulk.  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that  feed 
and  justify  my  doubts.  How  shall  I  be  sure,  had 

{•ou  remained  unbound  in  thought  or  promise,  that 
should  still  have  been  the  object  of  your  perse 
vering  lore  ? 

Jul.  Then  try  me  now— Let  us  be  free  as  stran- 
geis  as  to  what  is  past  :  my  heart  will  not  feel 
more  liberty. 

Faulk.  There,  now!  so  hasty,  Julia  !  so  anxious 
to  be  free  !  If  your  love  for  me  were  fixed  and 
ardent,  you  would  not  loose  your  hold,  even  though 
I  wished  it ! 

JnL  Oh,  you  torture  me  to  the  heart!  I  cannot 
bear  it ! 

Faulk.  I  do  not  mean  to  distress  you  :  if  I  loved 
you  less,  I  should  never  give  you  an  uneasy  mo 
ment.  I  would  not  boast,  yet  let  me  say,  that  I 
Lave  neither  age,  person,  nor  character,  to  found 
dislike  on  ;  my  fortune  such,  as  few  ladies  could 
be  charged  with  indiscretion  in  the  match.  O, 
Julia !  when  love  receives  such  countenance  from 
prudence,  nice  minds  will  be  suspicious  of  its  birth. 

Jul.  I  know  not  whither  your  insinuations 
would  tend  ;  but  as  they  seem  pressing  to  insult 
me,  I  will  spare  you  the  regret  of  having  done  so — 
I  have  given  no  cause  for  this  !  [Erit,  crying. 

Faulk.  In  tears  !  stay,  Julia — stay,  but  for  a  mo 
ment — The  door  is  fastened  !  Julia  !  my  soul !  but 
for  one  moment! — I  hear  her  sobbing!  'Sdeath ! 
what  a  brute  am  I  to  use  her  thus! — yet  stay — Ay, 
she  is  coming  now  :  how  little  resolution  there  is 
in  woman  !  how  a  few  soft  words  can  turn  them  ! 

[Sits  down,  and  sings.']  No,  Z ds !  she's  not 

coming,  nor  don't  intend  it,  I  suppose  !  This  is 
not  steadiness,  but  obstinacy  !  Yet  I  deserve  it. 
What,  after  so  long  an  absence,  to  quarrel  with  her 
tenderness !  'twas  barbarous  and  unmanly ! — I 
should  be  ashamed  to  see  her  now. — I'll  wait  till 
hf-r  just  resentment  is  abated,  and  when  I  distress 
her  so  again,  may  I  lose  her  for  ever.  [Exit. 

SCENE  lII.—Mrs.  Malaprop's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Mrs.  MALAPROP,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
Captain  ABSOLUTE  following. 

Mrs.  M.  Your  being  Sir  Anthony's  son,  captain, 
would  itself  be  a  sufficient  accommodation;  but 
from  the  ingenuity  of  your  appearance,  I  am  con 
vinced  you  deserve  the  character  here  given  of  you. 

Capt.  A.  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that  as  1 
have  never  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss 
Languish,  iny  principal  inducement  in  this  affair, 
at  present,  is  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  of  whose  intellectual  accomplishments, 
elegant  manners,  and  unaffected  learning,  no  tongue 
ia  silent. 

.  Mrs.  M.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour  !  I  beg, 
captain,  you'll  be  seated. — [Both  sit.] — Ah  !  few 
jgentleraen,  now-a-days,  know  how  to  value  the 
ineffectual  qualities  in  a  woman  !  few  think  bow  a 
little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentlewoman !  Men 
have  no  sense,  now,  but  for  the  worthless  flower 
of  beauty. 

Capt.  A.  If.  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  ma'am  ;  yet 
I  fear  our  ladies  should  share  the  blame  ;  they 
think  our  admiration  of  beauty  so  great,  that  know 
ledge,  in  them,  would  be  superfluous.  Thus,  like 
garden  trees,  they  seldom  show  fruit,  till  time  has 
fobbed  them  of  the  more  specious  blossoms  :  few, 
like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  the  orange-tree,  are  rich 
in  both  at  once. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good  breed- 
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ing— He  is  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness! 
You  are  not  ignorant,  captain,  that  this  giddy  girl 
has,  somehow,  contrived  to  fix  her  affections  on  a 
beggarly,  strolling,  eves-dropping  ensign,  whom, 
none  of  us  have  seen,  and  nobody  nows  anything 
of. 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before. 
I'm  not  at  all  prejudiced  against  hrr  on  that  ac 
count.  But  it  must  be  very  distressing,  indeed, 
to  you,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  to 
such  a  degree !— I  thought  she  had  persisted  from 
corresponding  with  him ;  but  behold,  this  very 
day,  I  have  interceded  another  letter  from  the 
fellow — I  believe  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Capt.  A.  O,  the  devil !  my  last  note  !        [Aside. 

Mrs.  M.  Ay,  here  it  is. 

Capt.  A.  Ay,  my  note,  indeed  !  O,  the  little 
traitress,  Lucy !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  M.  There,  perhaps  you  may  know  the 
writing.  [Gires  him  the  letter. 

Capt.  A.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before — 
yes,  I  certainly  must  have  seen  this  hand  before. 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  but  read  it,  captain. 

Capt.  A.  [Reads.]  "  My  soul's  idol,  my  adored 
Lydia  !  " — Very  tender,  indeed. 

Mrs.  M.  Tender !  ay,  and  profane  too,  o*  my 
conscience  ! 

Capt.  A.  "  I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the  in 
telligence  you  send  me,  the  more  so  as  my  new 
rival" — 

Mrs.  M.  That's  you,  sir. 

Capt.  A.  "  Has  universally  the  character  of  being 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour." 
Well,  that's  handsome  enough. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  the  fellow  has  some  design  in 
writing  so. 

Capt.  A.  That  he  had,  I'll  answer  for  him, 
ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  But  go  on,  sir — you'll  see  presemlv. 

Capt.  A.  "As  for  the  old  weather-beaten  she- 
dragon,  who  guards  you" — Who  can  he  mean  by 
that? 

Mrs.  M.  Me,  sir — me — he  means  me  there — 
what  do  you  think  now! — but  go  on  a  little  further. 

Capt.  A.  Impudent  scoundrel ! — "  it  shall  go 
hard  but  1  will  elude  her  vigilance ;  as  I  am  told 
that  the  same  ridiculous  vanity,  which  makes  her 
dress  up  her  coarse  features,  and  deck  her  dull  chat 
with  hard  words  which  she  don't  understand  " — 

Mrs.  M.  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  language! 
— what  do  you  think  of  that? — an  aspersion  upon 
my  parts  of  speech  !  was  ever  such  a  brute  !  Sure 
if  I  reprehend  anything  in  this  world,  it  is  the 
use  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a  nice  derangement 
of  epitaphs. 

Capt.  A.  He  deserves  to  be  hanged  and  quarter 
ed  !  let  me  see — "  same  ridiculous  vanity"  — 

Mrs.  M.  You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir ! 

Capt.  A.  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am — "does  also  lay 
her  open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  flattery 
and  pretended  admiration  " — an  impudent  coxcomb 
— "  so  that  I  have  a  scheme  to  see  you  shortly, 
with  the  old  harridan's  consent,  and  even  to  make 
her  a  go-between  in  our  interviews." — Was  ever 
such  assurance ! 

Mrs.  M.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  itl 
[They  rise.]  He'll  elude  my  vigilance,  will  he? — 
yes,  yes!  — ha  !  ha !  he's  very  likely  to  enter  these 
doors  ! — we'll  try  who  can  plot  best! 

Capt.  A.  So  we  will,  ma'am — so  we  will. — Tla  . 
ha!  ha!  a  conceited  puppy !  ha!  ha!  ha!— Well, 
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but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as  the  girl  seems  so  infatuated 
by  this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to  wink  at  her 
corresponding  with  him  for  a  little  time-let  her 
even  plot  an  elopement  with  him-then  do  you 
connive  at  her  escape-while  I,  just  in  the  mck, 
will  have  the  fellow  laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly 
contrive  to  carry  her  off  in  his  stead. 

Mrs.  M.  1  am  delighted  with  the  scheme;  never 
was  anything  better  perpetrated. 

Cant  A  But,  pray,  could  I  not  see  the  lady  for 
a  few  minutes  now  7—1  should  like  to  try  her  tern- 
per  a  little. 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  I  don't  know  ;  I  doubt  she  is  not 
prepared  for  a  visit  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  de 
corum  in  these  matters. 

Capt.  A.  O  Lord,  she  won't  mind  me!— only 
tell  her,  Beverley  — 

Mrs.  AT.  Sir  1 

Copt.  A.  Gently,  good  tongue  !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  M.  What  did  you  say  of  Beverley  ? 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  I  was  goinsr  to  propose  that  you 
should  tell  her,  by  way  of  jest,  that  it  was  Bever 
ley  who  was  below — she'd  come  down  fast  enough 
then — ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Mrs.  M.  Twould  be  a  trick  she  well  deserves  ; 
besides,  you  know  the  fellow  tells  her  he'll  get  my 
consent  to  see  her— ha!  ha  !  Let  him,  if  he  can. 
I  say  again.  Lydia,  come  down  here  !  [Calling.] 
He'll  make  me  a  go-between  in  their  interviews ! 
—ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Come  down,  I  say,  Lydia  !  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  laughing — ha !  ha  !  ha  !  his  im 
pudence  is  truly  ridiculous. 

Capt.  A.  'Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  soul, 
nia'ana!—  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs  M.  The  little  hussy  won't  hear.  Well, 
I'll  go  and  tell  her  at  once  who  it  is — she  shall 
know  that  Captain  Absolute  is  come  to  wait  on 
her.  And  I'll  make  her  behave  as  becomes  a  young 
vroman. 

Capt.  A.  As  you  please,  ma'am. 

M?-s.  M.  For  the  present,  captain,  your  servant 
— Ah,  you've  not  done  laughing  yet,  I  see— elude 
my  vigilance!  yes,  yes — Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Exit. 

Capt.  A.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  one  would  think,  now, 
that  I  might  throw  off  all  disguise  at  once,  and 
seize  my  prize  with  security  ;  but  such  is  Lydia's 
ciiprice,  that,  to  undeceive,  were  probably  to  lose 
her.  I'll  see  whether  she  knows  me. 

[  Walks  aside,  surveying  the  pictures. 

Enter  LYDIA. 

Lyd.  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  through  ! 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  loathsome  addresses  of  a 
stranger  to  one's  heart.  1  have  heard  of  girls  per 
secuted,  as  I  am,  who  have  appealed  in  behalf  of 
their  favoured  lover  to  the  generosity  of  his  rival : 
•uppose  I  were  to  try  it — there  stands  the  hated 
rival — an  officer,  too  !  but,  oh,  how  unlike  my  Be 
verley  !  I  wonder  he  don't  begin — truly,  he  seems 
a  very  negligent  wooer! — quite  at  his  ease,  upon 
my  word  !  I'll  speak  first — Mr.  Absolute  ! 
'Capt.  A.  Ma'am.  [Turns  round. 

Lyd.  O  heavens  !  Beverley  ! 

Capt.  A.  Hush  !  hush,  my  life  !  softly  !  be  not 
surprised! 

Lyd.  lam  so  astonished  !  and  so  terrified  !  and 
so  overjoyed  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  how  came  you 
here  1 

Capt.  A.  Briefly.  I  have  deceived  your  aunt.  1 
was  informed  that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit  here 
this  evening,  aud,  contriving  to  have  him  kept 


away,  have  passed  myself  on  her  for  Captain  Ab 
solute. 

Lyd.  Oh,  charming! — and  she  really  takes  you 
for  young  Absolute  1 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  she's  convinced  of  it. 

Lyd.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  can't  forbear  laughing,  to 
think  how  her  sagacity  is  over-reached. 

Capt.  A.  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  mo 
ments — such  another  opportunity  may  not  occur ; 
then  let  me  now  conjure  my  kind,  my  condescend 
ing  angel,  to  fix  the  time  when  I  may  rescue  her 
from  undeserved  persecution,  and,  with  a  licensed 
warmth,  plead  for  my  reward. 

Lyd.  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  consent  to  forfeit 
that  portion  of  my  paltry  wealth — that  burden  o 
the  wings  of  love  ? 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  come  to  me — rich  only  thus — in 
loveliness !  Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy  love  ; 
'twill  be  generous  in  you,  Lydia;  for  well  you 
know,  it  is  the  only  dower  your  poor  Beverley  can 
repay. 

Lyd.  How  persuasive  are  his  words !  how  charm 
ing  will  poverty  be  with  him  !  [Aside. 

Capt.  A.  By  heavens,  I  would  fling  all  goods  of 
fortune  from  me  with  a  prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy 
the  scene  where  I  might  clasp  my  Lydia  to  my 
bosom,  and  say,  the  world  affords  no  smile  to  me 
but  here.  [Embracing  her.~\  If  she  holds  out  now, 
the  devil  is  in  it.  [Aside. 

Lyd.  Now  could  I  fly  with  him  to  the  Antipodes 
— but  my  persecution  is  not  yet  come  to  a  crisis. 

[Aside. 

Enter  Mrs.  MALAPROP,  listening. 

Mrs,  M.  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the  little 
hussy  deports  herself.  [Aside. 

Capt.  A.  So  pensive,  Lydia!  —  is  then  your 
warmth  abated  1 

Mrs.  M.  Warmth  abated  1 — so  ? — she  has  been 
in  a  passion,  I  suppose.  [Aside. 

Lyd.  No  ;  nor  ever  can  while  I  have  life. 

Mrs.  M.  An  ill-temper'd  little  devil ! — She'll  be 
in  a  passion  all  herlire,  will  shel  [Abide. 

Lyd.  Let  her  choice  be  Captain  Absolute,  but 
Beverley  is  mine. 

Mrs.  M.  I  am  astonished  at  her  assurance  ! — to 
his  face — this  to  his  face  !  [Aside. 

Capt.  A.  Thus,  then,  let  me  enforce  my  suit. 

[Kneeling. 

Mrs.  M.  Ay — poor  young  man  !  —down  on  his 
knees,  entreating  for  pity! — 1  can  contain  no 
longer.  [Aside  ] — Why,  thou  vixen  ! — I  have  over 
heard  you. 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  confound  her  vigilance  !        [Aside. 

Mrs.  M.  Captain  Absolute — I  know  not  how  to 
apologize  for  her  shocking  rudeness. 

Capt.  A.  So,  all's  safe  I  find,  [.^side.] — I  have 
hopes,  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young 
lady — 

Mrs.  M.  O,  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from 
her  !  she's  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Lyd.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  charge  me  with 
now  1 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel — didn't 
you  tell  this  gentleman  to  his  f<ice,  that  you  loved 
another  better  1 — didn't  you  say  you  never  would 
be  his"! 

Lyd.  No,  madam,  I  did  not. 

Mrs.  M.  Good  heavens,  what  assurance  ', — Lydia, 
Lydia,  you  ought  to  know  that  lying  don't  become 
a  young  woman  !  Dida't  you  boast  that  Beverley-^ 
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fhat    stroller,    Beverley — possessed   your   heart  ? 
Tell  me  that,  I  say. 

Lyd.  'Tis  true,  ma'am,  and  none  but  Bevcrlev — 

Mrs.  M.  Hold  ! — hold,  assurance  ! — you  shall 
not  be  so  rude. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  pray,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  stop 
the  young  lady's  speech  : — she's  very  welcome  to 
talk  thus — it  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least,  I  assure 
you. 

Mrs.  M.  You  are  too  good,  captain — too  amiably 
patient : — but  come  with  me,  miss — let  us  see  you 
again  soon,  captain — remember  what  we  have 
fixed. 

Capt.  A.  I  shall,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  of  the  gen 
tleman. 

Lyd.  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Beverley, 
my  loved  Bev [Mrs.  M.  prevents  her  speaking. 

Mrs.  M.  Hussy  !— Come  along — come  along. 
[Exeunt  Capt.  ABSOLUTE,  kissing  his  hand  to 
LYDIA — Mrs.  MALAPROP  and  LYDIA. 

SCENE  IV.— Acres'  Lodgings. 
ACRES  and  DAVID  discovered;  AGUES  just  dressed. 

Acres.  Indeed,  David — dress  does  make  a  dif 
ference,  David. 

Dav.  Tis  all  in  all,  I  think— difference  1  why, 
an'  you  were  to  go  now  to  Clod  Hall,  I  am  certain 
the  old  lady  wouldn't  know  you :  master  Butler 
wouldn't  believe  his  own  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Pickle 
would  cry,  "  Lard  presarve  me  !  "  our  dairy -maid 
wculd  come  giggling  to  the  door,  and  I  warrant 
Dolly  Tester,  your  honour's  favourite,  would  blush 
like  my  waistcoat.  Oons !  I'll  hold  a  gallon,  there 
an't  a  dog  in  the  house  but  would  bark,  and  1 
question  whether  Phillis  would  wag  a  hair  of  her 
tail  ? 

Acres.  Ay,  David,  there's  nothing  like  polishing. 

Dav.  So  I  says  of  your  honour's  boots  j  but  the 
boy  never  heeds  me  ! 

Acres.  But  David,  has  Mr.  de  la  Grace  been 
here?  1  must  rub  up  my  balancing,  and  chasing, 
and  boring. 

Dav.  I'll  call  again,  sir. 

Acres.  Do  ;  and  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for 
me  at  the  Post-office. 

Dav.  I  will.     By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  looking 

at  your  head  '.  if  1  hadn't  been  at  the  cooking,  I 

wish  I  may  die  if  I  should  have  known  the  dish 

again  myself.  [Exit. 

[ACRES  comefforu-ard  with  a  dancing  step. 

Acres.  Sink,  slide — coupee — Confound  the  first 
inventors  of  cotillions,  say  I ! — they  are  ns  bad  as 
algebra  to  us  country  gentlemen — I  can  walk  a  mi 
nuet  easy  enough,  when  I  am  forced — and  I  have 
been  accounted  a  good  stick  in  a  country  dance. 
Odds  jigs  and  tabors  ! — 1  never  valued  your  cross 
over  to  couple — figure  in — right  and  left — and  I'd 
foot  it  with  e'er  a  captain  in  the  country  ! — but 
these  outlandish  heathen  allemandes  and  cotillions 
are  quite  beyond  me  ! — I  shall  never  prosper 
them,  that's  sure — mine  are  true-born  English  legs 
— they  don't  understand  their  cursed  French  lingo  ! 
their  pas  this,  and  pas  that,  and  pas  t'other  1  damn 
me  !  my  feet  don't  like  to  be  called  paws  ! 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv.  Here  is  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  to  wait  on 
you,  sir. 

Acres.  Show  him  in.  [  Erit  Servant. 


Enter  Sir  LIT  n  -. 

Sir  L.  Mr.  Acres.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 

Acres.  My  dear  Sir  Lucius,  1  kiss  your  hands. 

Sir  L.  Pray,  my  friend,  what  has  brought  you  so 
suddenly  to  Hath  1 

Acres.  'Faith,  1  have  followed  Cupid's  jack-a- 

antern,  and  liml  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last! — In 

short,  1   have  been  very  ill-used,  Sir  Lucius.     I 

don't  choose  to  mention  names,  but  look  on  me  as 

very  ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  L.  Pray,  what  is  the  cause  ? — I  ask  no 
names. 

Acres.  Mark  me,  Sir  Lucius ;  I  fall  as  deep  as 
need  be  in  love  with  a  young  lady — her  friends 
take  my  part — 1  follow  her  to  Bath — send  word  of 
my  arrival ;  and  receive  answer,  that  the  lad  v  is 
to  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  This,  Sir  Lucius,  I 
call  being  ill-used. 

Sir  L.  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience  ! — Pray, 
can  you  divine  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Acres.  Why,  there's  the  matter:  she  h:is  another 
over,  one  Beverley,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now,  in 
Bath. — Odds  slanders  and  lies,  he  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

Sir  L.  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there  ?  and  you 
think  he  has  supplanted  you  unfairly  ? 

Acres.  Unfairly  !  to  be  sure  he  has.  He  nerer 
could  have  done  it  fairly. 

Sir  L.  Then  sure  you  know  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Acres.  Not  1,  upon  my  soul  ! 

Sir  L.  We  wear  no  swords  here,  but  you  under 
stand  me  1 

Acres.  What !  fight  him  ! 

Sir  L.  Ay,  to  be  sure  :  what  can  I  mean  else  7 

Acres.  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  L.  Now,  I  think  he  has  given  you  the  great 
est  provocation  in  the  world.  Can  a  man  commit 
a  more  heinous  offence  against  another,  than  to  fall 
in  love  with  the  same  woman?  Oh,  by  my  soul, 
:t  is  the  most  unpardonable  breach  of  friendship. 

Acres.  Breach  of  friendship  !  Ay,  ay ;  but  I  have 
no  acquaintance  with  this  man.  I  never  saw  him 
in  all  my  life. 

Sir  L.  That's  no  argument  at  all — he  has  the 
less  right  then  to  take  such  a  liberty. 

Acres.  'Gad,  that's  true — 1  grow  full  of  anger, 
Sir  Lucius  ! — I  fire  apace  ;  odds  hilts  and  blades  ! 
I  find  a  man  may  have  a  deal  of  valour  in  him,  and 
not  know  it ! — But  couldn't  I  contrive  to  have  a 
little  right  on  my  side! 

Sir  L.  What  the  devil  signifies  right  when  your 
honour  is  concerned?  do  you  think  Achilles,  or  my 
little  Alexander  the  Great,  ever  inquired  wh  re  the. 
right  lay?  No,  by  my  soul,  they  drew  their  broad 
swords,  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to  settle  the 
justice  of  it. 

Acres.  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march  to  my 

art !  I  believe  courage  must  be  catching  ! — I 
certainly  do  feel  a  kind  of  valour  arising,  as  it 
were — a  kind  of  courage,  as  I  may  say — Odds 
flints,  pans,  and  triggers  !  I'll  challenge  him  di 
rectly. 

Sir  L.  Ah!  my  little  friend!  if  we  had  Blun 
derbuss  Hall  here — I  could  show  you  a  range  of 
ancestry,  in  the  O'Trigger  line,  that  would  furnish 
the  New  Room,  every  one  of  whom  had  killed  his 
man  ! — For  though  the  mansion-house  and  dirty 
acres  have  slipped  through  my  fingers,  1  thank 
Heaven,  our  honour  and  the  family  pictures  are  as 
fresh  as  ever. 

dcres.  Oh,  Sir  Lucius,  I  have  had  ancestors  too  ! 
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-  every  man  of  them  colonel  or  captain  in  the  nu- 
litia  !— odds  balls  and  barrels  !  *ny  no  more— I  m 
braced  for  it.  'lie  thunder  of  your  words  has 
eoured  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  my  breast!  — 
Z— ds  !  as  the  man  in  the  play  says,  "  I  could  do 
such  deeds  ' — 

Sir  L.  Come,  come,  there  must  be  no  passion  at 

all  in  the  case -these  things  should  always  be  done 

civilly.  .         T 

Acres.  I  must  be  in  a  passion,  Sir  Lucius— I 

mu*t  be  in  a-  rage— Pear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  be  in 

a  rape,  if  you  love   me.     Conic-,  here's  pen  and 

paper  f.Sifs.l    I  would  the  ink  were  red  !— Indite, 

I  say,  indite  !— How  shall  I  begin  1    Odds  bullets 

and  blades !  I'll  write  a  good  bold  band,  however. 

Sir  L.  Pray  compose  yourself.  [Sits  down. 

Acres.  Come — now,  shall  I  begin  with  an  oath? 

Do,  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  begin  with  a  damme  1 

SirL.  Pho!  pho !   do  the  thing  decently,   and 
like  a  Christian.     Begin  now — "  Sir,"— 
Acres.  That's  too  civil  by  half. 
Sir  L.  "  To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might 
arise  " — 

Acres.  Well- 
Sir  L.  "  From  our  both   addressing  the    same 

lady" 

Acres.  Ay — "  both  undressing  the  same  lady" — 
there's  the  reason—"  same  lady" — Well — 

Sir  L.  "  1  shall  expect  the  honour  of  your  com 
pany" — 

Acres.  Z ds  !  I'm  not  asking  him  to  din 
ner  ! 

Sir  L.  Pray,  be  easy. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  "honour  of  your  company. — " 
Does  company  begin  with  a  C  or  a  K 1 
Sir  L.  "  To  settle  our  pretensions" — 
Acres.  Well. 

Sir  L.  Let  me  see — ay,  King's  Mead-fields  will 
do — "  in  King's  Mead-fields." 

Acres.  So,  that's  done.  Well,  I'll  fold  it  up 
presently  ;  my  own  crest,  a  hand  and  dagger,  shall 
be  the  seal. 

Sir  L.  You  see,  now,  this  little  explanation  will 
put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  confusion  or  misunder 
standing  that  might  arise  between  you. 

Acres.  Ay,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  miiimder- 
standing. 

Sir  L.  Now,  I'll  leave  you  to  fix  your  own  time. 
Take  my  advice,  and  you'll  decide  it  this  evening, 
if  you  can ;  then,  let  the  worst  come  of  it,  'twi  1 
be  off  your  mind  to-morrow. 
Acres.  Very  true. 
Sir  L.  t-:o  1  shall  see  nothing  more  of  you,  un 
less  it  be  by  letter,  till  the  even-ng — 1  would  do 
myself  the  honour  to  carry  your  mes-age  ;  but,  to 
tell  you  a  secret,  1  believe  I  shall  have  just  such 
another  affair  on  my  own  hands.  There  is  a  gay 
captain  here  who  put  a  jest  on  me  lately  at  the  ex 
pense  of  my  country,  and  1  only  want  to  fall  in 
with  the  gentleman  to  call  him  out. 

Acres,  By  my  valour,  I  should  like  to  see  yov 
fight  first !  Odds  life,  I  should  like  to  see  you  kil 
him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a  little  lesson  ! 

Sir  L.  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing  you 
Well,  for  the  present — but  remember  now,  when 
you  meet  your  antagonist,  do  everything  in  a  mile 
and  agreeable  manner.  Let  your  courage  be  a: 
keen,  but  at  the  same  time  as  polished  as  jou 
sword.  [Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Acres'  Lodgings. 
ACRES  and  DAVID  discovered. 

Dav.  Then,  by  the  mass,  sir,  I  would  do  no  such 
hing  !  ne'er  a  Sir  Lucius  O'Trig'ger  in  the  king- 
om  should  make  me  fight  when  I  wasn't  so 
uinded.  Oons  !  what  will  the  old  lady  say  when 
he  hears  o't? 

Acres.  But  my  honour,  David,  my  honour  I  I 
must  be  very  careful  of  my  honour. 

Dav.  Ay,  by  the  mass,  and  I  would  be  very 
areful  of  it,  and  I  think  in  return  my  honour 
ouldn't  do  less  than  to  be  very  careful  of  me. 

Acres.  Odds  blades  !  David,  no  gentleman  will 
ver  risk  the  loss  of  his  honour ! 

Dav.  I  say,  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in  honour 
lever  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentleman. — Look  ye, 
master,  this  honour  seems  to  me  to  be  a  marvellous 
alse  friend ;  ay,  truly,  a  very  courtier-like  ser 
vant.  Put  the  case ;  I  was  a  gentleman  (which, 
hank  Heaven,  no  one  can  say  of  me)  ;  well — my 
lonour  makes  me  quarrel  with  another  gentleman 
>f  my  acquaintance.  So — we  fight. — (Pleasant 
enough  that.)  Boh !  I  kill  him— (the  more's  my 
uck.)  Now,  pray,  who  gets  the  profit  of  it? — 
*-hy,  my  honour.  But,  put  the  case  that  he  kills 
me  !  by  the  mass !  I  go  to  the  worms,  and  my 
jonour  whips  over  to  my  enemy. 

Acres.  No,  David,  in  that  case '.—Odds  crowns 

d  laurels  !  your  honour  follows  you  to  the  grave ! 

Dav.  Now,  that's  just  the  place  where  I  could 
make  a  shift  to  do  without  it. 

Acres.  Z — ds  !  David,  you  are  a  coward! — It 
doesn't  become  my  valour  to  listen  to  you. —  What, 
shall  I  disgrace  my  ancestors! — Think  of  that, 
David — think  what  it  would  be  to  disgrace  my  an 
cestors  ! 

Dav.  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of  not  dis- 
racing  them,  is  to  keep  as  long  as  you  can  out  of 
their  company.  Look  ye,  now,  master,  to  go  to 
them  in  such  haste — with  an  ounce  of  lead  in  your 
brains — I  should  think  it  might  as  well  be  let 
alone.  Our  ;•  cestors  are  very  good  kind  of  folks  ; 
but  they  are  the  last  people  I  should  choose  to  have 
a  visiting  acquaintance  wiih. 

Acres.  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think  there  is 
such  very,  very — great  danger,  hey? — Odds  life  ! 
people  often  fight  without  any  mischief  done  ! 

Dav.  By  the  mass,  I  think  'tis  ten  to  one  against 
vou  !  Oons  !  here  to  meet  some  lion-headed  fellow, 

warrant,  with  his  d — d  double-bavrell'd  swords 
and  cut  and-thrust  pistols  ! — Lord  bless  us  !  it 
m;ikes  me  tremble  to  think  on't — those  be  such 
desperate  bloody-minded  weapons !  well,  1  never 
could  abide  them  ! — from  a  child  I  never  could 
fancy  them  ! — I  suppose  there  an't  been  so  mer 
ciless  a  beast  in  the  world  as  your  loaded  pistol ! 

Acres.  Z — ds !  I  won't  be  afraid — odds  fire  and 
fnry  !  you  shan't  make  me  afraid. — Here  is  the 
challenge,  and  1  have  sent  for  my  dear  friend,  Jack 
Absolute,  to  carry  it  for  me. 

Dav.  Ay,  i'the  name  of  mischief,  let  him  be  the 
messenger. —  For  my  part,  I  would'nt  lend  a  hand 
to  it,  for  the  best  horse  in  your  stable.  By  the 
mass  !  it  don't  look  like  another  letter  ! — it  is,  as 
I  may  say,  a  designing  and  mal  cious-looking 
letter  !  and  I  warrant  smells  of  gunpowder,  like  a 
soldier's  pouch  !  Oons!  I  wouldn't  swear  it 
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Acres.  Out,  you  poltroon  ! — you  ha'n't  the  va 
lour  of  a  grasshopper. 

Dav.  Well,  I  say  no  more— 'twill  be  sad  news 
to  be  sure,  at  Clod-Hall  '.—but  I  ha'  done. — How 
Phillis  will  howl  when  she  hears  of  it! — ay,  poor 
bitch,  she  little  thinks  what  shooting  her  master's 
going  after  ! — and  I  warrant  old  Crop,  who  has  car 
ried  your  honour,  field  tmd  road,  these  ten  years, 
will  curse  tie  hour  he  was  born  ! — [  Whimpering- 
Acres.  It  won't  do,  David — 1  am  determined  to 
fight,  so  get  along,  you  coward,  while  I'm  in  the 
miud. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sen;.  Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres.  O!  show  Lira  up.  [Exit  Servant. 

D.ivid.  YVt!l,  Heaven  send  we  be  all  alive  this 
tirar  to-roorrow. 

Acres.  What's  that? — Don't  provoke  me,  David  ! 

HUP.  Good  bye,  master.  [Sobbing. 

Acres.  Get  along,  ycucowardly,  dastardly,  croak 
ing  raven.  [Exit  David. 

Enter  Caytain  ABSOLUTE. 

Citot.  A.  What's  the  matter,  Bob? 

Acre*.  A  vil«,  sheep-hearted  blockhead  ! — If  I 
hailn't  iLo  val.-ur  of  St.  George,  and  the  dragon  to 
buot — 

Cajt.  A.  But  what  did  you  want  with  me,  Bob? 

Acres.  Oh  !  —  there —       [Gives  him  the  challenge. 

Capt.  A.  [To  Ensign  BEVERLEY.]  So — what's 
going  on  now  ?  [Aside.]  Well,  what's  this  ! 

Acres.  A  challenge  ! 

I'd/if.  A.  Indeed! — Why,  you  won't  fight  him, 
."ill  vou,  Bob? 

JOYS.  'Ivad,  but  I  will,  Jack. — Sir  Lucius  has 
•routfht  me  to  it.  He  has  left  me  full  of  rage, 
ami  I'll  lij-ht  this  evening,  that  so  much  good 
passion  nr.iyii't  1  e  wasted. 

Cupt.  A.   But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Acres.  Why,  as  I  th.nk  you  know  something  of 
this  fellow,  I  want  you  to  find  him  out  for  me,  and 
give  him  this  mortal  defiance. 

Cu-jti.A.  Well,  give  it  me,  and  trust  me  he 
gets  it. 

Acres.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear 
Jack  ;  but  it  is  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Capt.  A.  Not  in  the  least — I  beg  you  won't  men 
tion  it.  No  trouble  in  the  world,  1  assure  you. 

Acres.  You  are  very  kind. — What  it  is  to  have  a 
friend  ! — you  couldn  t  be  my  second — could  you, 
Jack? 

Capt.  A.  Why,  no,  Bob — not  in  this  affair — it 
would  not  be  quite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend,  Sir 
Lucius.  I  shall  have  your  good  wishes,  however, 
Jack? 

Capt.  A.  Whenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquiring 
for  the  cnptain. 

Capt.  A.  I'll  come  instantly.  [Exit  Servant. 

Well,  my  little  hero,  success  attend  you.  [Going. 

Acres.  Stay,  stay,  Jack.  If  Beverley  should 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres  is, 
do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil  of  a  fellow — will  you, 
Jack? 

dipt.  A.  To  be  sure  I  shall.  I'll  say  you  are  a 
determined  dog — hey,  Bob  ? 

Acre».  Ay,  do,  do — and  if  that  frightens  him, 
egad,  perhaps  he  mayn't  come.  So  tell  him  I  ge 
nerally  kill  a  man  a  week  ;  will  you,  Jack  1 


Capt.  A.  I  will ;  I  will ;  I'll  say  you  are  cail'd» 
in  the  country,  "  Fighting  Bob." 

Acres.  Right,  right — 'tis  all  to  prevent  mischief; 
for  I  don't  want  to  take  bis  life,  if  I  clear  my  ho 
nour. 

Capt.  A.  No  ! — that's  very  kind  of  you. 

Acres.  Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill  him,  do 
you,  Jack  ? 

Capt.  A.  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not.  But  a 
devil  of  a  fellow,  hey?  [Going. 

Acres.  True,  true. — But,  stay — stay,  Jack — you 
may  add,  that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a  rage 
before — a  most  devouring  rage. 

Capt.  A.  1  will,  I  will. 

Acres.   Kemember,  Jack — a  determined  dog. 

Capt.  A.  Ay,  ay,  "  Fighting  Bob."         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Mrs.  Malaprop's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  MALAPROP  and  LYDIA. 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  thou  perverse  one!— tell  me  what 
you  can  object  to  in  him  ?—Isn't  he  a  handsome 
man  ? — tell  me  that.     A  genteel  man  ?    A  prett 
figure  of  a  man? 

I/yd.  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praising. 
[Aside.]  So  is  Beveiley,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please. 
Caparisons  don't  become  a  young  woman.  No ! 
Captain  Absolute  is  indeed  a  fine  gentleman. 

Lyd.  Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  you  have  seen. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  he's  so  well  bred  ; — so  full  of  ala 
crity  and  adulation  ! — He  has  so  much  to  say  for 
himself,  in  such  good  language,  too.  His  physi 
ognomy  so  grammatical ;  then  bis  presence  so  no- 
I  I  protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought  of  what 
Hamlet  says  in  the  play  : — "  Hesperian  curls — the 
'ront  of  Job  himself !  an  eye,  like  March,  to 
threaten  at  command  !— a  station,  like  Harry  Mer- 
:ury,  new" — Something  about  kissing — on  a  hill — 
however,  the  similitude  struck  me  directly. 

Lyd.  How  enraged  she'll  be  presently,  when  she 
discovers  her  mistake  !  [Aside 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolute  are  bc- 
ow,  ma'am. 

^  Mrs.  M.  Show  them  up  here.  [Exit  Servant. 
Mow,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  behaving  as  becomes 
a  young  woman.  Show  your  good  breeding,  at 
east,  though  you  have  forgot  your  duty. 

Lyd.  Madam,  I  have  told  you  my  resolution — I 
shall  not  only  give  him  no  encouragement,  but  I 
won't  even  speak  to,  or  look  at  him. 

[Flings  herself  into  a  chair,  with  her  face  from 
the  door. 

Enter  Sir  ANTHONY  and  Captain  ABSOLUTE. 

Sir  Anth.  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  come  to 
mitigate  the  frowns  of  unrelenting  beauty ,-^and 
difficulty  enough  I  had  to  bring  this  fellow.  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter,  but  if  I  had  not  held  him 
by  force,  he'd  have  given  me  the  slip. 

Mrs.  M.  You  have  infinite  trouble,  Sir  Anthony, 
in  the  affair.  I  am  ashamed  for  the  cause  !  Lydia, 
Lydia,  rise,  I  beseech  you  ! — pay  your  respects  ! 

[Aside  to  her. 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope,  madam,  that  Miss  Languish 
has  reflected  on  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  and 
the  regard  due  to  her  aunt's  choice,  and  my  alli 
ance.  Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her.  [Aside  to  him.. 

Cupt.  A.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?    [Aside.] 
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You  see,  sir,  she  won't  eveu  look  at  me  whil 
vou  are  here,  I  knew  she  wouldn't !— I  told  you  s 
—Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  leave  us  together  ! 

[Capt.  A.  seems  to  expostulate  ivith  hit  fat  he, 
Sir  Anth.  I  say,  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  foot  yet. 
Mrs.  M.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir  Anthony,  that  m 
affluence  over  my  niece  is  very  small.    Turn  round 
Lydia,  I  blush  for  you  !  [Aside  to  hei 

Sir  Anth.  May  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss  L;ui 
guish  will  assign  what  cause  of  dislike   she   car 
have  to   my  son  1— why  don't  you  begin,  Jar-k 
Speak,  you  puppy— speak  !  [dside  to  him 

Mrs.'M.  It  is  impossible,  Sir  Anthony,  she  cai 
have  any.  She  will  not  say  she  lias.  Answer 
hussy  !  why  don't  you  answer  ?  [Aside  to  her 

Sir  Anth.  Then,  madam,  1  trust  thai  a  childish 
and  hasty  predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack's  hap 
piness.  Z— ds  !  sirrah  !  why  don't  you  speak  ? 

[Aside  to  him 

Capt.  A.  Hem!  hem  !  Madam— hem  !  [Capt.  AB 
SOLUTE  attempts  to  speak,  then  returns  to  Sir  ANTH/ 
'Faith  !  sir,  I  am  so  confounded  !  —and  so — so  con 
fused  !  I  told  you  I  should  be  so,  sir,— I  knew 
it.  The — the  tremour  of  my  passion  entirely  takes 
away  my  presence  of  mind. 

Sir  Anth.  But  it  don't  take  away  your  voice,  fool, 
does  it  ?  Go  up,  and  speak  to  her  directly !  [Capt. 
ABSOLUTE  makes  signs  to  Mrs.  MALAPROP  to  leave 
them  together.]  What  the  devil  are  you  at  ?  unlock 
your  jaws,  sirrah,  or —  [Aside  to  him. 

Capt.  A.  [Draws  near  LYDIA.]  Now,  Heaven  send 
she  may  be  too  sullen  to  look  round  !  I  must  dis 
guise  my  voice.  [Aside.  Speaks  in  a  low  tone.]  Will 
not  Miss  Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the  mild  accents 
of  true  love  1  Will  not— 

Sir  Anth.  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow 7  Why 
don't  you  speak  out  1 — not  stand  croaking  like  a 
frog  in  a  quinsey  ! 

Capt.  A.  The— the  excess  of  my  awe,  and  my — 
my  modesty,  quite  choke  me  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Ah  !  your  modesty  again  !  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Jack  :  if  you  don't  speak  out  directly 
and  glibly  too,  I  shall  be  in  such  a  rage !  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would  favour  us  with 
something  more  than  a  side-front. 

[Mrs.  MALAPROP  seems  to  chide  LYDIA. 
Capt.  A.  So  !  all  will  out,  I  see  \   [Goes  up  to  LY 
DIA,  speaks  softly.]     Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia, 
suppress  all  surprise  at  present. 

Lyd.  [Aside.]  Heavens  !  'tis  Beverley's  voice  ! 
[Looks  round  by  degrees,~then  starts  up.]  Is  this 
possible  ?— my  Beverley  !  how  can  this  be? — my 
Beverley ! 

Capt.  A.  Ah  !  'tis  all  over!  [Aside. 

Sir  Anth.  Beverley! — the  devil  —  Beverley! 
What  can  the  girl  mean]  This  is  my  son,  Jack 
Absolute. 

Mrs.  M.  For  shame,  hussy  !  for  shame  !  your 
head  runs  so  on  that  fellow,  that  you  have  him  al 
ways  in  your  eyes  !  beg  Captain  Absolute's  pardon 
directly. 

Lyd.  I  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my  loved 
Beverley  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Z — ds,  the  girl's  mad  !  her  brain's 
turned  by  reading  ! 

Mrs.  M.  O'my  conscience,  I  believe  so  ! — what 
do  you  mean  by  Beverley,  hussy  ? — you  saw  Cap 
tain  Absolute  before  to-day,  there  he  is — your  hus 
band  that  shall  be. 

Lyd.  With  all  my  soul,  ma'am;  when  I  refuse 
my  Beverley — 

Sir  Anth.  Oh  !    she's  as  mad   as  Bedlam  ! — or 


has  this  fellow  been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick ! 

Come  here,  sirrah,  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Capt.  A.  'Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  my 
self  ;  but  I'll  endeavour  to  recollect. 

Sir  Anth.  Are  you  my  son,  or  not  ? — answer  for 
your  mother,  you  dog,  if  you  won't  for  me. 

Copt.  A.  Ye  powers  of  impudence,  befriend  me  ! 
[Aside.] — Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am  your 
wife's  son  ;  and  that  I  sincerelj  believe  myself  to 
be  yours  also,  I  hope  my  duty  has  always  shown. 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  1  am  your  most  respectful  ad. 
mirer,  and  shall  be  proud  to  add  affectionate  ne 
phew  ;  1  need  not  tell  my  Lydia  that  she  sees  her 
faithful  Beverley,  who  knowing  the  singular  gene 
rosity  of  lier  temper,  assumed  that  name,  and  a 
station,  which  has  proved  a  test  of  the  most  disin- 
erested  love,  which  he  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in  a 
more  elevated  character. 

Lyd.  So  ! — there  will  be  no  elopement  after  all ! 

[Sullenly. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  soul,  Jack,  thou  art  a  very 
mpudent  fellow  !  To  do  you  justice,  I  think  I 
)ever  saw  a  piece  of  more  consummate  assurance  ! 
Capt,  A.  Oh,  you  flatter  me,  sir;  you  compli- 
nent ;  'tis  my  modesty,  you  know,  sir ;  modesty, 
hat  has  stood  in  my  way. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the  dull, 
nsensible  varlet  you  pretended  to  be,  however !  I'm 
•lad  you  have  made  a  fool  of  your  father,  you  dog, 

am.  So  this  was  your  penitence,  your  duty,  and 
bedience  ;  I  thought  it  was  d — n'd  sudden.  You 
ever  heard  their  names  before,  not  you  !  What 
he  Languishes  of  Worcestershire,  hey?  if  you 
ould  please  me  in  this  affair,  'twas  all  you  desired  ! 
ih  !  you  dissembling  villain  !  What !  [Pointing  to 
..YDIA.]  she  squints,  don't  she  1  a  little  red-haired 
irl!  hey?  Why,  you  hypocritical  young  rascal — 

wonder  you  an't  ashamed  to  hold  up  your  head  ! 

Capt.  A.  'Tis  with  difficulty,  sir — I  am  confused 
— very  much  confused,  as  you  must  perceive. 

Mrs.  M.  O  lud  !  Sir  Anthony  ! — a  new  light 
reaks  in  upon  me !  hey  !  how !  what  !  captain, 
id  you  write  the  letters  then?  What ! — am  1  to 
lank  you  for  the  elegant  compilation  of  an  "  old 
eather-beaten  she- dragon,"  hey  ?  O  mercy — was 

you  that  reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech  ? 

Capt.  A.  Dear  sir  !  my  modesty  will  he  over- 
owered  at  last,  if  you  don't  assist  me.  I  shall 
jrtainly  not  be  able  to  stand  it. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  must 
rget  and  forgive  ;  odds  life  !  matters  have  taken, 
>  clever  a  turn  all  of  a  sudden,  that  I  could  find  in 
y  heart  to  be  so  good-humoured  !  and  so  gallant ! 
— hey  !  Mrs.  Malaprop  !  Come,  we  must  leave 

em  together ;  Mrs.  Malaprop,  they  long  to  fly 
ito  each  other's  arras,  I  warrant !  Jack — isn't 
ne  cheek  as  I  said,  hey  ? — and  the  eye — you 
>gue  ! — and  the  lip,  hey  !  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
e'll  not  disturb  their  tenderness — theirs  is  the 
me  of  life  for  happiness  !  Youth's  the  season  made 
)r  joy.  [Sings.]  Hey  I  Odd's  life  !  I'm  in  such 
)irits — I  don't  know  what  I  could  not  do  '.  Per- 
it  me,  ma'am — [Gives  his  hand  to  Mrs.  MALA- 
ROP.]  [Sings] — Tol  de  rol — 'gad  I  should  like  to 
ave  a  little  fooling  myself — Tol  de  rol  f  de  rol! 
[Exit,  singing^  and  handing  Mrs.  MALAPROP 
off,  LYDIA  sits  sullenly  inker  chair. 

Capt.  A.  So  much  thought  bodes  me  no  good. 
Aside  ]  So  grave,  Lydia  ! 

Lyd.  Sir  ! 

Capt.  A.  So  !  'egad  !  I  thought  as  much  !  That 
— u'd  monosyllable  has  froze  me?  [Aside.]  What, 
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Lydia,  now   ih.it  we  are  as  bappj   iu  our  friends' 
consent  as  in  cur  mutual  vows. 

l.tjil.   Friends' consent,  indeed  !  [Pfeiishly. 

Cupt.  A.  Come,  como,  we  must  lay  nside  some 
of  our  romance ;  a  little  wealth  and  comfort  may 
be  endured  a'ter  all.  And  for  your  fortune,  the 
hiuvt  rs  shall  make  such  s-tt'eim  nts  as — 

Lyd.    Lawyers!    I  hate  luwy T-  ' 

Capt.  A.  Nay  then  we  will  not  wait  for  iheir 
lingering  forms  but  instantly  procure  the  license, 
and — 

Lyd.  The  license  !     I  hate  licens,-  ! 

Capt.  A.  Oh.  my  love,  be  not  so  unkind — thus 
let  me  entreat —  [Kneeling 

Lyd.  Pfhaw!  what  signifies  kneeling,  when  you 
know  I  must  have  you  ! 

Capt.  A.  [Rising.']  Nay,  madam,  there  ehall  be 
no  constraint  upon  your  inclinations,  I  promise 
you.  If  I  have  lost  your  heart,  I  resign  the  rest. 
'Gad,  I  must  try  what  a  little  spirit  will  do. 

[Aside. 

Lyd.  [Rising.]  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the 
interest  you  had  there  was  acquired  by  a  mean, 
unmanly  imposition,  and  deserves  the  punishment 
of  fraud. — What,  you  have  been  treating  me  like  a 
child  ! — humouring  my  romance  ;  and,  laughing,  I 
suppose,  at  your  success  ! 

Capt.  A.  You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  me 
— only  hear — 

Lyd.  So,  while  1  fondly  imagined  we  were  de 
ceiving  my  relations,  and  flattered  myself  that  1 
should  outwit  and  incense  them  all — behold,  my 
hopes  are  to  be  crushed  at  once,  by  my  aunt's  con 
sent  and  approbation — and  I  am  myself  the  only 
dupe  at  last!  [Walking  about  in  a  heat.] — But 
here,  sir,  here  is  the  picture — Beverley's  picture  ! 
[Taking  a  miniature  from  her  bosom]  which  I  have 
worn,  night  and  day,  in  spile  of  threats  and  en 
treaties  ! — There,  sir  [Flings  it  to  him] — and  be 
assured,  I  throw  the  original  from  my  heart  as 
easily. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  nay,  ma'am,  we  will  not  differ  as 
to  that — here — [Taking  out  a  picture] — here  is 
Miss  Lydia  Languish.  What  a  difference  ! — ay, 
there  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smile,  that  first 
gave  soul  and  spirit  to  my  hopes! — those  are  the 
lips  which  sealed  a  vow,  as  yet  scarce  dry  in 
Cupid's  calendar  ! — and  there  the  half- resentful 
blush,  that  would  have  checked  the  ardour  of  my 
thanks.  Well,  all  that's  past;  all  over,  indeed! 
There,  madam,  in  beauty,  that  copy  is  not  equal 
to  you,  but,  in  my  mind,  its  merit  over  the  original, 
in  being  still  the  same,  is  such — that — I'll  put  it 
in  my  pocket.  [Purs  it  up  again. 

Lyd.  [Softening.]  'Tis  your  own  doing,  sir — I, 
I,  I  suppose  you  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  most  certainly  :  sure  now,  this  is 
much  better  than  being  in  love!  ha!  ha!  ha! — 
there's  some  spirit  in  this !  What  signifies  breaking 
some  scores  of  solemn  promises ;  all  that's  of  no 
consequence,  you  know.  To  be  sure  people  will 
say,  that  miss  didn't  know  her  own  mind — but 
never  mind  that :  or,  perhaps,  they  may  be  ill- 
natured  enough  to  hint,  that  the  gentleman  grew 
tired  of  the  lady,  and  forsook  her — but  don't  let 
that  fret  you. 

Lyd.  There's  no  bearing  his  insolence  ! 

[Bursts  into  tears. 

Enter  Mr*.  MALAPROP  and  Sir  ANTHONY. 

Mrs.  M.  [Entering.]  Come,  we  must  interrupt 
your  billing  and  cooing  awhile. 


Lyd.  This  is  worse  thun  your  treachery  and 
deceit,  you  base  ingrate  !  [Subbing. 

><>  Anth.  \Vhat  the  devil's  the  matter  now! 
Z — ds  !  Mrs.  Malaprop,  this  is  the  oddest  billing 
and  cooing  1  ever  heard  !  but  what  the  deuce  it 
tin-  meaning  of  it  ?  I'm  quite  astonished  ! 

dipt.  A.  Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  men-y  !  I'm  quite  analys'd,  for  my 
part !  Why,  Lydia,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Liid.  Ask  the  gentleman,  ma'am. 

Sir  Anth.  Z-ds!  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy  !  Why, 
Jack,  you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any  one  else,  are 
you  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Ay,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is  there! 
— you  are  not,  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at 
once,  are  you? 

Capt.  A.  You'll  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  lady 
can  account  for  this  much  better  than  I  can. 

Lyd.  Ma'am,  you  once  commanded  me  never  to 
think  of  Beverley  again  ;  there  is  the  man— I  now 
obey  you  :  for,  from  this  moment,  I  renounce  him 
for  ever.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  O  mercy  and  miracles  •  what  a  turn 
here  is  !  Why  sure,  captain,  you  haven't  behaved 
disrespectfully  to  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Ha!  ha!  ha!— ha!  ha!  ha!— now  I 
see  it — Ha!  ha!  ha!  — now  I  see  it — you  have 
been  too  lively,  Jack. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word — 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  no  lying,  Jack — I'm  sure  'twas 
so.  Come,  no  excuses,  Jack  ;  why,  your  father, 
you  rogue,  was  so  before  you;  the  blood  of  the 
Absolutes  was  always  impatient. 

Capt.  A.  By  all  that's  good,  sir — 

Sir  Anth.  Z — ds  !  say  no  more,  I  tell  you — Mrs. 
Malaprop  shall  make  your  peace.  You  must  make 
'iis  p*ace,  Mrs.  Malaprop;  you  must  tell  her,  'tis 
Jack  s  way — tell  her,  'tis  all  our  ways — it  runs  in 
:he  blood  of  our  family  !  Come  away,  Jack,  ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  Mrs.  Malaprop — a  young  villain  ! 

[Pushes  him  out. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  Sir  Anthony  '  O,  fie,  caj.tain  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  North  Parade. 
Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'TRIOOER. 

Sir  L.  1  wonder  where  this  Captain  Absolute 
lides  himself.  Upon  my  conscience  these  officers 
ire  always  in  one  s  way  in  love  affairs  ;  I  remem 
ber  I  might  have  married  Lady  Dorothy  Carmine, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  rogue  of  a  major,  who 
ran  away  with  her  before  she  could  get  a  sight  of 
!  And  I  wonder  too  what  it  is  the  ladies  can 
see  in  them  to  be  so  fond  of  them — unless  it  be  a 
:ouch  of  the  old  serpent  in  them,  that  makes  the 
ittle  creatures  be  caught,  like  vipers,  with  a  bit 
of  red  cloth.  Hah,  isn't  this  the  captain  coming? 
— 'faith,  it  is  !  There  is  a  probability  of  succeed* 
ng  about  that  fellow,  that  is  mighty  provoking ! 
who  the  devil  is  he  talking  to?  [Retires. 

Enter  Captain  ABSOLUTE. 

Capt.  A.  To  what  fine  purposes  have  I  been 
plotting  !  a  noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes,  upou 
my  soul !  A  little  gipsy  !  I  did  not  tl  ink  her 
romance  could  have  made  her  so  d — n'd  absurd 
either.  'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour 
in  my  life !  I  could  cut  my  own  throat,  or  any 
<  ther  person's,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world  ! 

Si»-  L.  0,  'faith  '  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it.     I  never 
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would  have  found  him  in  a  sweeter  temper  for  m 
purpose -to  be  sure  I'm  just  come  in  the  nick 
now  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  s 
quarrel  genteelly.— [Mde.  Advances  to  Capt. ,  An 
soi.i -i  K.]  With  n-ard  to  that  matter,  captain 
must  beg  leave  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you. 

Capt.  A.  Upon  my  word,   then,   yu  must  be 
very  subtle   disputant;  because,   sir,  I  happenec 
just  then  to  be  giving-  no  opinion  at  all. 

Sir  L.  That's  no  reason  ;  for  give  me  leave  t< 
tell  you,  a  man  may  think  an  untruth  as  well  a 
speak  one. 

Capt.  A.  Very  true,  sir ;  but  if  a  man  neve 
utters  his  thoughts,  I  should  think  they  migh 
stand  a  chance  of  escaping  controversy. 

Sir  L.  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion  with  rne 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thin?. 

Capt.  A.  Hark  ye,  Sir  Lucius,  if  I  had  not  be 
fore  known  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  n  >on  my  soul 
I  should  not  have  discovered  it  at  this  interview 
for,  what  you  can  drive  at,  unless  you  mean  tc 
quarrel  with  me,  I  cannot  conceive  ! 

Sir  L.  i  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  quick' 
ness  of  \our  apprehension — [Bowing]  ;  you  hav< 
named  the  very  tinny  1  would  be  at. 

Capt.  A.  Very   well,  sir — I    shall    certainly  no 

baulk  your  inclinations but  I  should  be  glad  i 

you  would  be  pleased  to  explain  your  motives. 

Sir  L.  Pray,  sir,  be  easy — the  quarrel  is  a  very 
pretty  quarrel,  as  it  stands — we  should  onlv  spoi 
it  by  trying  to  explain  it.  However,  your  memory 
is  verv  short — or  you  could  not  have  forgot  an 
affront  you  pas  ed  onme  within  this  week.  So,  no 
more,  but  name  your  time  and  place. 

Capt.  A.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  bent  on  it 
he  sooner  the  better;  let  it  be  this  evening — here 
by  the  Spring  Gardens.  We  shall  scarcely  be  in 
terrupted. 

Sir  L.  'Faith  !  that  same  interruption,  in  affairs 
of  this  nature,  shows  very  great  ill-breeding.  ] 
don't  know  what's  the  reason,  but  in  England,  if  a 
thing  of  this  kind  gets  wind,  people  make  such  a 
pother,  that  a  gentleman  can  never  fight  in  peace 
and  quietness.  However,  if  it's  the  same  to  you, 
captain,  I  should  take  it  as  a  particular  kindness, 
if  you'd  let  us  m*-et  in  King's  Mead-fields,  as  a  lit 
tle  business  will  call  me  there  about  six  o'clock 
and  1  may  despatch  both  matters  at  once. 

Capt.  A.  Tis  the  same  to  me,  exactly.  A  little 
after  six,  then,  we  will  discuss  this  matter  more 
seriously. 

Sir  L.  If  you  please,  sir  ;  there  will  be  very 
pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  won't  do  for  a 
long  shot.  So  that  matters  settled  ;  and  my  mind's 
at  ease.  r_Exif 


ACT  V. 

SCENF  I.— Julia's  Dressing-room. 

Enter  JULIA. 

Jul.  Hc.w  this  message  has  alarmed  me!  what 
dreadful  accident  ca-i   he  mean  ?  why  such 
to  be  alcne?     O  Falkland  !   how  mlny 
moments,  how  mar  y  tears,  you  have  cost  me  ! 

E  ;er  FAVI.KLAND. 
What  means  '.his  ?  why  this  caution,  Fnulkland  ? 


Faulk.  Alas,  Julia  !  i  am  come  to  take  a  long 
farewell ! 

Jul.  Heav'ns  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Faulk.  You  see  before  you  a  wretch  whose  life 
is  forfeited  : — Nay,  start  not ;  the  infirmity  of  my 
temper  has  drawn  all  this  misery  on  me  :  I  left  you 
fretful  and  passionate — an  untoward  accident  drew 
me  into  a  quarrel — the  event  is,  that  I  must  fly  this 
kingdom  instantly  ! — Oh,  Julia,  had  I  been  so  for 
tunate  as  to  have  called  you  mine  entirely,  before 
this  mischance  had  fallen  on  me,  I  should  not  so 
deeply  dread  my  banishment ! 

Jut.  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the 
nature  of  your  misfortune  :  had  these  adverse  cir 
cumstances  arisen  from  a  less  fatal  cause,  I  should 
have  felt  strong  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  I 
could  now  chase  from  your  bosom  every  doubt  of 
the  warm  sincerity  of  my  love.  My  heart  lias  long 
known  no  other  guardian  :  I  now  intrust  my  per 
son  to  your  honour — we  will  fly  together  :  when 
safe  from  pursuit,  my  father's  will  may  be  fulfilled, 
and  I  receive  a  legal  claim  to  be  the  partner  of  y^ur 
sorrows,  and  your  tenderest  comforter. 

Fault;.  O  Julia  !  I  am  bankrupt  in  gratitude  ! — 
Would  you  not  wish  some  hours  to  weigh  the  ad 
vantages  you  forego,  and  what  little  compensation 
poor  Faulkland  can  make  you,  beside  his  solitary 
love  ? 

Jul.  I  ask  not  a  moment — No,  Faulkland,  I  have 
Icved  you  for  yourself;  and  if  I  now,  more  than 
ever,  prize  the  solemn  engagement  which  so  long 
has  pledged  us  to  each  other,  it  is  because  it  leaves 
no  room  for  hard  aspersions  on  my  fame,  and  puts 
the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of  love.  But  let  us  not 
linger — perhaps  this  delay — 

Faulk.  'Twill  be  better  I  should  not  venture 
out  again  till  dark  :  yet  I  am  grieved  to  think  what 
numberless  distresses  will  press  heavy  on  your 
gentle  disposition  ! 

Jul.  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  forfeited  bv 
this  unhappy  act  1  I  know  not  whether  'tis  so,  but 
sure  that  alone  can  never  make  us  unhappy. — The 
little  I  have  will  be  sufficient  to  support  us,  and 
exile  never  should  be  splendid. 

Faulk.  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of  life  my 
wounded  pride,  perhaps,  may  increase  the  natural 
fretfulness  of  my  temper,  till  I  become  a  rude 
morose  companion,  beyond  your  patience  to  endure. 

Jul.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  unhappy 
a  bent,  you  will  the  more  want  some  mild  and  af 
fectionate  spirit  to  watch  over  and  console  you  ; 
one  who,  by  bearing  your  infirmities  with  gentle 
ness  and  resignation,  may  teach  you  so  to  bear  the 
evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the  quick  ! 
and  with  this  useless  device,  I  th'ow  away  all  my 
doubts.  How  shall  I  plead  to  be  forgiven  this  lust 
unworthy  effect  of  my  restless,  unsatisfied  dispo 
sition  ? 

Jul.  Has  no  such  disaster  happened  as  you  re- 
ated? 

Faulk.  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was  all  pre 
tended.  Let  me  to-morrow,  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
receive  my  future  guide  and  monitress,  and  expiate 
my  past  folly,  by  years  of  tender  adoration. 

Jul.  Hold,  Faulkland  !  that  you  are  free  from  n 
rime,  which  I  before  feared  to  name,  Heaven 
nowshow  sincerely  I  rejoice  !  These  are  tears  of 
hank  fulness  for  that  !  But,  that  your  cruel  doubts 
hoiild  bave  urged  you  to  an  imposition  that  has 
"rung  my  heart,  gives  me  now  a  pang  more  keen 
ban  1  can  express  ! 
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Faulk.  By  heavens  !  Julin — 

Jul.  Yet  hear  me— My  father  loved  you,  Faulk- 
luml !  and  you  preserved  the  life  that  tender  pa 
rent  gave  me  .  in  his  presence  I  pledged  my  hand 
— joyfully  pledged  it,  w)>ere  before  1  had  given 
my  heart  When,  soon  after,  I  lo^tthat  parent,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Providence  had,  in  Faulkland, 
shown  me  whether  to  transfer,  without  a  pause,  my 
gratified  duty  as  well  as  nay  affection  :  hence  I 
have  been  content  to  bear  from  you,  whut  pride 
and  delicacy  would  have  forbid  me  from  another. 
I  will  not  upbraid  you  by  repeating  how  you  have 
trifled  with  my  sincerity. 

Faulk.  I  confess  it  all  !  yet,  hear — 

Jul.  After  such  a  year  of  trial,  i  might  have 
flattered  myself  that  I  should  not  have  been  in 
sulted  with  a  new  probation  of  my  sincerity,  as 
cruel  as  unnecessary  !  I  now  see  that  it  is  not  in 
your  nature  to  be  content,  or  confident  in  love. 
With  this  conviction  I  never  will  be  yours. 

Fuulk.  Nay,  but  Julia,  by  my  soul  and  honour  ! 
—If,  after  this— 

Jul.  But  one  word  more.  As  my  faith  has  once 
been  given  to  you,  I  will  never  barter  it  with  ano 
tber.  I  shall  pray  for  your  happiness  with  the 
truest  sincerity ;  and  the  dearest  blessing  I  can 
ask  of  Heaven  to  send  you,  will  be  to  charm  you 
from  that  unhappy  temper  which  alone  has  pre 
vented  the  performance  of  our  solemn  engagement. 
All  I  request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  yourself  re 
flect  on  this  infirmity  ;  and,  when  you  number  up 
the  many  delight*  it  has  deprived  you  of,  let  it 
not  be  your  least  regret,  that  it  lost  you  the  love  of 
one  who  would  have  followed  you  in  beggary 
through  the  world.  [Exit. 

Faulk.  She's  gone  ! — for  ever  ! —  There  was  an 
awful  resolution  in  her  manner  that  ri  vetted  me  to 
my  place.  O,  fool ! — dolt ! — barbarian  !  Cursed 
as  I  am,  with  more  imperfections  than  my  fellow 
wretches,  kind  fortune  sent  a  heaven-gifted  cherub 
to  my  aid,  and,  like  a  ruffian,  I  have  driven  her 
from  my  side  !  1  must  now  hasten  to  my  appoint 
ment.  Well,  my  mind  is  turned  for  such  a  scene ! 
I  shall  wish  only  to  become  a  principal  in  it,  and 
reverse  the  tale  my  cursed  folly  put  me  upon 
forging  here.  O  love  !  tormentor !  fiend !  whose 
influence,  like  the  moon's,  acting  on  dull  souls, 
makes  idiots  of  them,  but  meeting  subtler  spirits, 
betrays  their  course,  and  urges  sensibility  to  mad 
ness  !  [Exit. 

Enter  Maid  and  LYUIA. 

Maid.  My  mistress,  ma'am,  I  know,  was  here 
just  now  ;  perhaps  she  is  only  in  the  next  room. 

[Exit. 

T.i/d.  Heigho  !  Though  he  has  used  me  so,  this 
fellow  runs  strangHv  in  my  head.  I  believe  one  lec 
ture  from  my  grave  cousin  will  make  me  recall  him. 

Enter  JULIA. 

Oh,  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  with  such  an  appetite 
for  consolation !  Lud,  child  !  what's  the  matter 
with  you  !  You  have  been  crying  ! — I'll  be  banged 
if  that  Kaulkland  has  not  been  tormenting  you  ! 

Jul.  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness  : 
something  has  flurried  me  a  little.  'Nothing  that 
you  can  guess  at. 

Lijd.  Ah !  whatever  vexations  you  may  have,  I 
can  assure  you  mine  surpass  them.  You  know 
who  Beverley  proves  to  be  ? 

Jul.  I  will  now  own  to  you,  Lydia,  that  Mr. 
Faulkland  had  before  informed  me  of  the  whole  affair. 
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Lyd.  So,  then,  I  see  I  have  been  deceived  by 
every  one  !  but  I  don't  care,  I'll  never  have  him. 

Jul.  Nay,  Lydia — 

Lyd.  Why,  is  it  not  provoking,  when  I  thought 
we  were  coning  to  the  prettiest  distress  imagina 
ble,  to  find  myself  made  a  mere  Smithfield  bargain 

of  at  last  1 There  had  1  planned  one  of  the  most 

sentimental  elopements  !  so  becoming  a  disguise  ! 
so  amiable  a  ladder  of  rope-*  !  conscious  moon — 
four  horses — Scotch  parson — with  such  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop  !  and  such  paragraphs  in  the  news 
papers  !— Oh,  1  shall  die  with  disappointment ! 

Jut.   I  don't  wonder  at  it. 

Lyd.  Now— sad  reverse  ! — what  have  I  to  ex 
pect,  but,  after  a  deal  of  flimsy  preparation,  with  a 
bishop's  license,  and  my  aunt's  blessing,  to  go 
simpering  up  to  the  altar  !  or,  perhaps,  be  cried 
three  times  in  a  country  church,  and  have  an  un 
mannerly  fat  clerk  ask  the  consent  of  every  butcher 
in  the  parish  to  join  John  Absolute  and  Lydia  Lan 
guish,  spinster.— Oh,  that  1  should  live  to  hear 
myself  called  spinster ! 

Jul.  Melancholy,  indeed  ! 

Lyd.  How  mortifying,  to  remember  the  dear, 
delicious  shifts  1  used  to  be  put  to,  to  gain  half  a 
minute's  conversation  with  this  fellow  !  How  often 
have  I  stole  forth  in  the  coldest  night  in  January, 
and  found  him  in  the  garden,  stuck  like  a  dripping 
statue  ! — There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in  the  snow, 
and  sneeze  and  cough  so  pathetically  ! — he  shiver 
ing  with  cold,  and  I  with  apprehension  ! — and, 
while  the  freezing  blast  numbed  our  joints,  how 
warmly  would  he  press  me  to  pity  his  flame,  and 
glow  with  mutual  ardour  ! — An,  Julia,  that  was 
something  like  being  in  love  ! 

Jul.  Jf  I  were  in  spirits,  LyJia,  I  could  chid* 
you  only  by  laughing  heartily  at  you  ;  but  it  suit! 
more  the  situation  of  my  mind  ut  present  earnestly 
to  entreat  you,  not  to  let  a  man,  who  loves  you 
with  sincerity,  suffer  that  unhappiness  from  your 
caprice,  which  I  know  too  well  caprice  can  inflict. 
[Mrs.  MALApnop  speaks  within. 

Lyd.  Oh,  lud  i  what  has  brought  my  aunt  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  MA  LA  PROP  and  DAVID. 

Mrs.  M.  So  !  so !  here's  fine  work  I  here's  fine 
suicide,  paracide,  and  simulation,  going  on  in  the 
fields  !  and  Sir  Anthony  not  to  be  found  to  prevent 
the  antistrophe  ! 

Jul.  For  Heav'n's  sake,  mad  am,  what  is  the  matter? 

Mrs.  M.  That  gentleman  can  tell  you,  'twas  he 
enveloped  the  affair  to  me. 

Lyd.  Oh,  patience  !— Do,  ma'am,  for  Heaven'* 
sake,  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  murder's  the  matter  '.  slaughter's 
the  matter !  killing's  the  matter  !  But  he  can  tell 
you  the  perpendiculars.  [Pointing  to  DAVID. 

Jul.  Do  speak,  my  friend.  [To  DAVID. 

Dav.  Lookye,  my  lady — by  the  mass,  there's 
mischief  going  on.  Folks  don't  use  meet  for  amuse 
ment  with  fire-arms,  fire-locks,  fire-engines,  fire 
screens,  fire-office,  and  the  devil  knows  what  other 
crackers  beside  ! — This,  my  lady,  I  say,  has  an 
angry  favour. 

Jul.  But  who's  engaged  ? 

Dav.  My  poor  master — under  favour  for  men 
tioning  him  first.  You  know  me,  my  lady — I  am 
David — and  my  master  of  course  is,  or  was,  Squire 
Acres — and  Captain  Absolute.  Then  comes  Squire 
Faulkland. 

Jul.  Do,  ma'am,  let  us  instantly  endeavour  to 
prevent  mischief. 
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Mrs.  M.  Oh.  fie  !  it  would  oe  very  inelegant  in 
us—we  should  onlv  participate  things. 

Lyd.  Do,  my  dear  aunt,  let  us  hasten  to  prevent 
them. 

Dav.  Ah,  do,  Mrs.  Aunt,  save  a  few  lives!  — 
they  are  desperately  given,  believe  me.  Above  all, 
there  is  that  blood-thirsty  Philistine,  Sir  Lucius 

0  'Trigger. 

Mr*.  AT.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  !—  Oh,  mercy  ! 
have  they  drawn  poor  little  dear  Sir  Lucius  into 
the  scrape  !  [Aside.]—  Wky,  how  you  stand,  girl  ! 
you  have  no  more  feeling  than  one  of  the  Derby 
shire  putrefactions  ! 

Lyd.  What  are  we  to  do,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  AT.  Why,  fly  with  the  utmost  felicity,  to  be 
sure,  to  prevent  mischief.  —  Come,  girls,  this  gen 
tleman  will  exhort  us.  Come,  sir,  you're  our  en 
voy,  lead  the  way,  and  we'll  precede.  You're  sure 
you  know  the  spot. 

Dot;.  Oh,  never  fear  !  and  one  good  thing  is,  we 
shall  find  it  out  by  the  report  of  the  pistols. 

All  the  Ladies.  The  pistols  !    Oh,  let  us  fly. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—  Kings  Mead-Fields. 
Enter  Sir  Lucius  and  ACRES,  with  pistols. 
Acres.  By  my  valour,   then,    Sir  Lucius,  forty 
yards  is  a  good  distance.     Odds  levels  aud  aims  ! 

1  say  it  is  a  good  distance. 

Sir  L.  It  is  for  muskets,  or  small  field-pieces  ; 
upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you  must  leave 
these  things  to  me.  Stay  now,  I'll  show  you. 
[Measures  paces  along  the  stage.']  There,  now,  that 
is  a  very  pretty  distance  —  a  pretty  gentleman's 
distance. 

Acres.  Z  —  ds  !  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a  sen 
try-box  !  I  tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  farther  he  is 
off  the  cooler  I  shall  take  my  aim. 

Sir  L.  Faith,  then,  I  suppose  you  would  aim  at 
him  best  of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight  ! 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  but  I  should  think  forty, 
or  eight-and-thirty  yards  - 

Sir  L.  Pho  !  pho  !  nonsense  !  three  or  four  feet 
between  the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a 
mile. 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no!  by  my  valour,  there  is 
no  merit  in  killing  him  so  near  !  Do,  my  dear  Sir 
Lucius,  let  me  bring  him  down  at  a  long  shot  :  a 
long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me. 

Sir  L.  Well,  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must 
settle  that.  But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case 
of  an  accident,  is  there  any  little  will  or  com 
mission  I  could  execute  for  you  1 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius, 
but  I  don't  understand  - 

Sir  L.  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no  being 
shot  at  without  a  liltle  risk  ;  and,  if  an  unlucky 
bullet  should  carry  a  quietus  with  it,  I  say,  it  will 
be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering  you  about  family 


Acres.  A  quietus  ! 

Sir  L.  For  instance,  now,  if  that  should  be  the 
case,  would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  aad  sent 
Lome  ?  or  would  it  he  the  same  thing  to  you  to 
lie  here  in  the  Abbey?  I'm  told  there  is  very  snug 
lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled  !  —  Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  !— 
Odds  tremors  !  Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so  ! 

Sir  L.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were 
engaged  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  before  ? 

A<res.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 
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Sir  L.  Ah,  that's  a  pity ;  there  s  nothing  like 
being  u*>ed  to  a  thing.  Pray,  now,  how  would  you 
receive  the  gentlemau's  shot? 

Acres.  Odds  files  !  I've  practised  .that — there, 
Sir  Lucius,  there — [  Puts  himself  into  an  attitude] — 
aside-front,  hey?  Odd,  I'll  make  myself  small 
enough  ;  I'll  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  Now,  you're  quite  out ;  for  if  you  stand 
so  when  I  take  my  aim [Levelling  at  him. 

Acres.  Z — ds,  Sir  Lucius,  are  you  sure  it  is  not 
cocked  ? 

Sir  L.  Never  fear. 

Acres.  But — but — you  don't  know — it  may  go 
off,  of  its  own  head  ! 

Sir  L*  Pho  !  be  easy.  Well,  now.  if  I  hit  you 
in  the  body,  my  bullet  has  a  double  chance  ;  for  if 
it  misses  a  vital  part  on  your  right  side,  'twill  be 
very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed  on  the  left. 

Acres.  A  vital  part! 

Sir  L.  But  there— fix  yourself  so — [Placing 
him'] — let  him  see  the  broadside  of  your  full  front — 
there — now  a  ball  or  two  may  pass  cl<-an  through 
your  body,  and  never  do  you  any  harm  at  all. 

Acres.  Clean  through  me  !  a  ball  or  two  clean 
through  me  ! 

Sir  L.  Ay,  may  they  ;  and  it  is  much  the  gen- 
teelest  attitude  into  the  bargain. 

Acres.  Lookve,  Sir  Lucius  ;  I'd  just  as  lieve  be 
shot  in  an  awkward  posture  as  a  genteel  one ;  so, 
by  my  valour !  I  will  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  [Looking  at  his  watch.]  Sure  thev  don't 
mean  to  disappoint  us — hah  ! — no  faith — 1  think  1 
see  them  coming. 

Acres.  Hey  ! — what! — coming  ! 

Sir  L.  Ay,  who  are  those  coming  yonder,  getting 
over  the  stiie  ? 

Acres.  There  are  two  of  them,  indeed  ! — well,, 
let  them  come — hey,  Sir  Lucius  ! — we — we — we — • 
we — won't  run! 

Sir  L.  Run ! 

Acres.  No,  I  say — we  won't  run,  by  my  valour  ! 

Sir  L.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Acres.  Nothing,  nothing,  my  dear  friend — my 
dear  Sir  Lucius — but  I — I — I  don't  feel  quite  so 
bold  somehow  as  I  did. 

Sir  L.  O  fie  !  consider  your  honour. 

Acres.  Ay,  true — my  honour — do,  Sir  Lucius, 
edge  in  a  word  or  two,  every  now  and  then,  about 
my  honour. 

Sir  L.  Well,  here  they're  coming.          [Looking. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius,  if  I  wasn't  with  you  I  should 
almost  think  I  was  afraid — if  my  valour  should 
leave  me  !  valour  will  come  and  go. 

Sir  L,  Then  pray  keep  it  fast  while  you  have  it. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius — I  doubt  it  is  going — yes,  my 
valour  is  certainly  going!  it  is  sneaking  off! — I 
feel  it  oozing  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my 
hands  ! 

SirL.  Your  honour — your  honour- — Here  they  are. 

Acres.  Oh,  that  I  was  ?afe  at  Clod  Hall !  or  could 
be  shot  before  I  was  aware ! 

Enter  FAULKLAND  and  Captain  ABSOLUTE. 

Sir  L.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient — hah  ! — • 
what,  Captain  Absolute  !  So,  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
are  come  here,  just  like  myself— to  do  a  kind  office, 
first  for  your  friend,  then  to  proceed  to  business 
on  your  own  account  ? 

Acres.  What,  Jack! — my  dear  Jack  ! — my  dear 
friend  ! 

Capt.  A.  Harkye,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 

S»r  L.   Well,   Mr.  Acres— I  don't  blame  your 
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saluting  the  gentleman  civilly.     So,  Mr.  Beverley, 
"    ou  will  choose  your  weapons, 


u]ifyc 

i  I  will  measure  tbe  ground. 


[TbFAULKLANI 

tbe  captain  and 

Faulk*  My  weapons,  sir ! 

Acres.  Odds  life  !  Sir  Lucius,  I'm  not  going  to 
fight  Mr.  Faulkland ;  these  are  my  particular 
friends  ! 

Sir  L.  Waat,  sir,  did  you  not  come  here  to  fight 
Mr.  Acres  1 

Fanlk.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir! 

Sir  L.  Well,  now,  that's  mighty  provoking  ! 
But  I  hope,  Mr.  Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of 
us  come  on  purpose  for  the  game — you  won't  be  so 
cantanckeroua  as  to  spoil  the  party,  by  sitting  out. 

Capt.  A.  Oh  pray,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige  Sir 
Lucius. 

Fautk.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the 
matter. 

Acres.  No,  no,  Mr.  Faulkland  ;  I'll  bear  my 
disappointment  like  a  Chiistian.  Lookye,  Sir  Lu 
cius,  there's  no  occasion  at  all  for  me  to  fight ;  and 
it  it  i»  the  same  to  you,  I'd  as  lieve  let  it  alone. 

Sir  L.  Observe  me,  Mr.  Acres- — I  must  not  be 
trilled  with.  You  have  certainly  challenged  some 
body,  and  you  came  here  to  fight  him.  Now  if 
that"  gentleman  is  willing  to  represent  him,  I  can't 
see,  for  my  soul,  why  it  isn't  just  the  same  thing. 

Acres.  Why,  no,  Sir  Lucius,  I  tell  you,  'tis  one 
Beverley  I've  challenged — a  fellow,  you  see,  that 
dare  not  show  his  face !  If  he  were  here,  I'd 
make  him  give  up  his  pretensions  directly  ! 

Capt.  A.  Hold,  Bob — let  me  set  you  right — 
there  is  no  such  man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  The 
person  who  assumed  that  name  is  before  you  ;  and 
as  his  pretensions  are  tbe  same  in  both  characters, 
he  is  ready  to  support  them  in  whatever  way  you 
please. 

Sir  L.  Well,  this  is  lucky.  Now  you  have  an 
opportunity 

Acres.  What,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend,  Jack 
Absolute  ! — not  if  he  were  fifty  J3everleys !  Z— ds  ! 
Sir  Lucius,  you  would  not  have  me  so  unnatural 

Sir  L.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  your 
valour  has  oozed  away  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Acres.  Not  in  the  least !  odds  backs  and  abettors ! 


be  your  second  with  all  my  heart—  aud  if  you 


I'll 

•hould  get  a  quietus,  you  may  command  me 'en 
tirely.  I'll  get  you  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  here  ; 
or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  over  to  Blunde.buss 
Hall,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Air  L.  Pho !  pho  !  you  are  little  better  than  a 
coward. 

Acres.  Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward  ; 
coward  was  the  word,  by  my  valour  ! 

Sir  L.  Well,  sir  ? 

Acres.  Lookye,  Sir  Lucius,  'tisn't  that  I  mind 
the  word  coward — Coward  maybe  said  in  a j  ke — 
But  if  you  had  called  me  a  poltroon,  odds  daggers 
and  balls  — 

Sir  L.  Well,  sir  ? 

Acres.  I  should  have  thought  you  a  very  ill-bred 
man. 

Sir  L.  Pho  !  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a 
better  second  than  my  friend  Acres.  He  is  a  most 
determined  dog — called  in  the  country,  fighting 
Bob.  He  generally  kills  a  man  a  week — don't 
you,  Bobl 

Sir  L.  Welt,  then,  captain,  'tis  we  must  b<  gin — 
•o  come  out,  my  little  counsellor  [Draa-s  hi*  sword], 
and  ask  tbe  gentleman,  whetl.er  he  will  resign 


the  lady  without   forcing  vou  to  proceed  against 
him  ? 

Capt.  A.  Come  on  then,  sir,  [Draus]  since 
you  won't  let  it  be  an  amicable  suit,  here's  my 
reply. 

Enter  Sir  ANTHONY,  DAVID,  and  thf  Ladies. 

Dae.  Knock  'em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  Anthony  ; 
knock  down  my  master  in  particular — and  bind  his 
lands  over  to  their  good  behaviour. 

Sir  Anth.  Put  up,  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  be 
n  a  frenzy — how  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir  ? 

Capt.  A.  'Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  you 
better  than  I ;  'twas  be  called  on  me,  and  you 
know,  sir,  I  serve  his  majesty. 

Sir  Anth.  Here's  a  pretty  fellow  !  I  catch  him 
going  to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  he  tells  me  be 
serves  his  majesty!  Z — ds!  sirrah,  then  how 
durst  you  draw  the  king's  sword  against  one  of  bis 
subjects  ? 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  I  tell  you,  that  gentleman  called 
me  out,  without  explaining  bis  reasons. 

Sir  Anth.  'Gad,  sir  !  how  came  you  to  call  iny 
son  out,  without  explaining  your  reasons  ? 

Sir  L.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a  manner 
which  my  honour  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth.  Z — ds,  Jack!  how  durst  you  insult 
the  gentleman  in  a  manner  which  his  honour  could 
not  brook  1 

Mrs.  M.  Come,  come,  let's  have  no  honour  be 
fore  ladies— Captain  Absolute,  come  here — How 
could  you  intimate  us  sol  Here's  Lydia  has  been 
terrified  to  death  for  you. 

Capt.  A.  For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape, 
ma'am  1 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past — Lydia 
is  convinced  .  speuk,  child. 

Sir  L.  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must  put  in 
a  word  here.  I  believe  I  could  interpret  the  young 
lady's  silence.  Now  mark — 

Lyd.   What  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 

Sir  L.  Come,  coine,  Dalia,  we  must  be  serious 
now ;  this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Lyd.  'Tis  true,  sir;  and  your  reproof  bids  mf 
offer  ibis  gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit  the  returt 
of  his  affections. 

Capt.  A.  Oh,  my  little  angel,  say  you  sol  Si 
Lucius,  I  perceive  there  must  be  some  mistaki 
here.  With  regard  to  the  affront  which  you  affira 
I  have  given  you,  I  can  only  say  that  it  could  no 
have  been  intentional ;  and  as  you  must  be  con 
vinced,  that  I  should  not  fear  to  support  a  rea 
injury,  you  shall  now  see  that  I  am  not  asbamei 
to  atone  for  an  inadvertency — 1  ask  your  pardor 
But  for  this  lady,  while  honoured  with  her  appro 
bation,  I  will  support  my  claim  against  any  man 
whatever. 

Sir •  Anth.  Well  said,  Jack;  and  I'll  stand  by 
you,  my  boy. 

Acres.  Mind,  1  give  up  all  my  claim— I  mak« 
no  pretensions  to  any  thing  in  the  world  ;  and  if  I 
can't  get  a  wife  without  fighting  for  her,  by  my 
valour!  I'll  live  a  bachelor. 

Sir  L.  Captain,  give  me  your  hand — an  affront 
handsomely  acknowledged  becomes  an  obligation  ;• 
and  as  for  the  ladv,  if  she  choose*  to  deny  her  own 


hand-writing,  her 


[  Takts  out  letters. 


Mrs.  M.  Oh,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery  !  Sir 
Lucius,  perhaps  there  is  some  ruistake.  Perhaps 
I  can  illuminate — 

Sir  L.    Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  interfeie 
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where  you  have  no  business.     Miss  Languish,  are 
vou  my  Dalia,  or  not  ? 

Lifd.  Indeed,  Sir  Lucius,  I  am  not ! 

[LvuiA  and  ABSOLUTE  walk  aside. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir  Lucius  O 'Trigger — ungrateful  as 
vou  are— I  own  tlie  soft  impeachment — pardon  my 
cameliot)  blushes,  1  am  Delia. 

Sir  L.  You  Dalia  ! — pho  1  pho  !  be  asy. 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke — those 
letters  are  mine.  When  you  are  more  sensible  of 
my  benignity,  perhaps  I  may  be  brought  to  en 
courage  your  addresses. 

Sir  L.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely  sensible 
of  your  condescension :  and  whether  you  or  Lucy 
have  put  this  trick  upon  me,  I  am  equally  beholden 
to  you.  And  to  show  you  I  am  not  ungrateful, 
Captain  Absolute,  since  you  have  taken  that  lady 
from  me,  I'll  give  you  my  Dalia  into  the  bargain. 

Capt.  A.  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius; 
but  here's  my  friend,  fighting  Bob,  unprovided  for. 

Sir  L.  Hah!  little  valour — here,  will  you  make 
your  fortune  ? 

Acres.  Odds  wrinkles  '.  No. — But  give  me  your 
hand,  Sir  Lucius  ;  forget  aud  forgive  :  but  if  ever 
I  give  you  a  chance  of  pickling  me  again,  say  Bob 
Acres  is  a  dunce,  that's  all. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  be  cast 
down — you  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mrs.  M.  O,  Sir  Anthony  1  men  are  all  barba 
rians'?  [All  retire  but  JULIA  and  FAUI.KLAND. 

Jul.  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy — uot  sul 
len  : — there  was  some  foundation,  however,  for  the 
tale  he  told  me— O  woman  !  how  true  should  be 
your  judgment,  when  your  resolution  is  so  weak  ! 

Faulk.  Julia! — how  can  I  sue  for  what  1  so 
little  deserve  ?  I  dare  not  presume— yet  hope  is 
the  child  of  penitence. 

Jul.  Oh !  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been  more 
faulty  in  your  unkind  treatment  of  me,  than  I  am 
now  in  wanting  inclination  to  resent  it.  As  my 
heart  honestly  bids  me  place  my  weakness  to  the 
account  of  love,  I  should  be  ungenerous  not  to 
admit  the  same  plea  for  yours. 

[Sir  ANTHONY  comes  forward  between  them. 

Faulk.  Now  I  shall  be  blest,  indeed. 

Sir  Anth.  What's  going  on  here  1— So  you  have 


been  quarrelling  too,  I  warrant. — Come,  Julia,  I 
never  interfered  before  ;  but  let  me  have  a  hand 
in  the  matter  at  last. — All  the  faults  1  have  ever 
seen  in  my  friend  Faulkland,  seemed  to  proceed 
from  what  he  calls  the  delicacy  and  warmth  of  his 
affection  for  you. — Then?,  marry  him  directly, 
Julia  ;  you'll  find  he'll  mend  surprisingly. 

[The  rest  of  the  characters  come  forward. 

Sir  L.  Come  now,  1  hope  there  is  no  dissatisfied 
person  but  what  is  content ;  for  as  1  have  been  dis 
appointed  myself,  it  will  be  very  hard  if  I  have 
not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  other  people  succeed 
better. 

Acres.  You  are  right,  Sir  Lucius — So,  Jack,  I 
wish  you  joy. — Mr.  Faulkland  the  same. — Ladies, 
— come  now,  to  show  you  I'm  neither  vexed  nor 
angry,  odds  tabors  and  pipes  !  I'll  order  the  fiddles 
in  half  an  hour  to  the  New  Rooms — and  I  insist 
on  your  all  meeting  me  there. 

Sir  A.  'Gad!  sir,  I  like  your  spirit;  and  at  night 
we  single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to  the  young 
couples,  and  a  good  husband  to  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Faulk.  Our  partners  are  stoleu  from  us,  Jack — I 
hope  to  be  congratulated  by  each  other — yours  for 
having  checked  in  time  the  errors  of  an  ill-directed 
imagination,  which  might  have  betrayed  an  inno 
cent  heart ;  and  mine  for  having  by  her  gentleness 
and  candour  reformed  the  unhappy  temper  of  one, 
who  by  it  made  wretched  whom  he  loved  most, 
and  tortured  the  heart  he  ought  to  have  adored. 

Capt.  A.  True,  Faulkland,  we  have  both  tasted 
the  bitters,  as  well  as  the  sweets,  of  love — witli 
this  difference  only,  that  you  always  prepared  the 
bitter  cup  for  yourself,  while  I — 

Lyd.  Was  always  obliged  to  me  for  it,  hey,  Mr. 
Modesty? — But  come,  no  more  of  that — our  happi 
ness  is  now  as  unalloyed  as  general. 

Jul.  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  co;  and 
while  hope  pictures  to  us  a  flattering  scene  of 
future  bliss,  let  us  deny  its  pencil  those  colours 
which  are  too  bright  to  be  lasting. — When  hearts 
deserving  happiness  would  unite  their  fortunes, 
virtue  would  crown  them  with  an  unfading  garland 
of  modest,  hurtless  flowers  ;  but  ill -judging  passion 
will  force  the  gaudier  rose  into  the  wreath,  whose 
thorn  offends  them  when  its  leaves  are  dropt ! 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  an  Inn. 

Enter  YOUNG  FASHION  and  LORY,  Postilion/o//ou> 
ing  with  a  portmanteau. 

Young  F.  Lory,  pay  the  post-boy,  and  take  the 
portmanteau. 

Lory.  Faith,  sir,  we  had  better  let  the  post-boy 
take  the  portmanteau  and  pay  himself. 

Young  F.  Why,  sure  there's  something  left  in  it. 

Lory.  Not  a  rag,  upon  my  honour,  sir — we  eat 
the  last  of  your  wardrobe  at  New  Malton — and,  if 
we  bad  twenty  miles  farther  to  go,  our  next  meal 
must  have  been  of  the  cloak-bag. 

Young  F.  Why,  'sdeath  !  it  appears  full. 

Lory.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  bold  to  stuff  it  with  hay, 
to  save  appearances,  and  look  like  baggage. 

Young  F.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do?— harkee, 
boy,  what's  the  chaise  ? 

Pot.  Thirteen  shillings,  please  your  honour. 

Young  F.  Can  you  give  me  change  for  a  guinea? 

Pos.  O  yes,  sir. 

Lory.  Sob,  what  will  he  do  now  ? — Lord,  sir, 
you  had  better  let  the  boy  be  paid  below. 

Young  F.  Why,  as  you  say,  Lory,  I  believe  it 
will  be  at  well. 


Lory.  Yes,  yes  ;  I'll  tell  them  to  discharge  you 
below,  honest  friend. 

Pos.  Please  your  honour,  there  are  the  turnpikes, 
too. 

Young  F.  Ay,  ay,  the  turnpikes,  by  all  means. 

Pos.  And  t  hope  your  honour  will  order  me 
something  for  myself. 

Young  F.  To  be  sure  ;  bid  them  give  you  a 
crown. 

Lory.  Yes,  yes — my  master  doesn't  care  what 
you  charge  them — so  get  along,  you 

Pos.  And  there's  the  ostler,  your  honour. 

Lory.  Pslia !  damn  the  ostler — would  yon  im 
pose  upon  the  gentleman's  generosity?  [Pushes 
him  out.]  A  rascal,  to  be  so  cursed  ready  with  his 
change ! 

Young  F.  Why,  faith  !  Lory,  he  had  nearly 
pos'd  me. 

Lory.  Well,  sir,  we  are  arrived  at  Scarborough, 
not  worth  a  guinea.  1  hope  you'll  own  yourself  a 
happy  man — you  have  outlived  all  your  cares. 

Young  F.  How  so,  sir  ! 

Lory.  Why,  you  have  nothing  left  to  take  care 
of. 

Young  F.  Yes,  sirrah,  I  have  myself  and  you 
to  take  care  of  still. 

Lory.  Sir,  if  you  could  prevail  with  somebody 
else  to  do  that  for  you,  1  fancy  we  might  both  fare 
the  better  for  it.  But  now,  sir,  for  my  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  your  elder  brother. 

Young  F.  Damn  my  eldest  brother. 

Lory.  With  all  my  heart;  but  get  him  to  redeem 
your  annuity,  however.  Look  you,  sir,  you  must 
wheedle  him,  or  you  must  starve. 

Young  F.  Look  you,  sir,  1  will  neither  wheedle 
him  nor  starve. 

Lory.  Why,  what  will  you  do,  then  ? 

Young  F.  Cut  his  throat,  or  get  some  one  to  do 
it  for  me. 

Lory.  'Gad  so,  sir,  I'm  glad  to  find  I  waa  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  your  consci 
ence  as  with  the  weakness  of  your  purse. 

Young  F.  Why,  art  thou  so  impenetrable  a 
blockhead  as  to  believe  he'll  help  me  to  a  farthing ! 

Lory.  Not  if  you  treat  him  de  haut  en  has,  as  you 
used  to  do. 

Young  F.  Why,  how  wouldst  thou  have  me  treat, 
him  1 

Lory.  Like  a  trout— tickle  him. 
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Young  F.  I  can't  flatter. 
Lory.  Can  you  starve  ? 
Young  F.  Yes. 

Lory.  I  can't — good  by  t'ye,  sir. 
Young  F.  Stay — thou'lt  distract  me.     But  wh 
comes  here — my  old  friend,  Colonel  Townly. 

Enter  Colonel  TOWNLY. 

My  dear  colonel,  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  here. 
Col.  T.  D«ar  Tom,  this  is  an  unexpected  plea 
sure— what,  are  you  come  to  Scarborough  to  b 
present  at  your  brother's  wedding  ? 

Lory.  Ah,  sir,  if  it  .had  been  his  funeral,  w 
should  have  come  with  pleasure. 

Col.  T.  What,  honest  Lory,  are  you  with  you 
master  still  ? 

Lory.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  starving  with  him 
ever  since  I  saw  your  honour  last. 

Young  F.  Why,  Lory  is  an  attached  rogue — 
there's  no  getting  rid  of  him. 

Lory.  True,  sir,  as  my  master  says,  there's  no 

seducing  me  from  his  service — till  he's  able  to  pay 

me  my  wages.  [Aside 

Yintng  F.  Go,  go,  sir — and  take  care  of  the  bag 

gage. 

Lory.  Yes,  sir— the  baggage!  O  Lord!  [Takes 
up  the  portmanteau.]  I  suppose,  sir,  I  must  charge 
the  landlord  to  be  very  particular  where  he  stows 
this? 

Young  F.  Get  along,  you  rascal.  [Exit  LORY 
with  the  portmanteau.]  But,  colonel,  are  you  ac 
quainted  with  my  proposed  sister-in-law? 

Col.  T.  Only  by  character — her  father,  Sir  Tun- 
beJly  Clumsy /lives  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
this  place,  in  a  lonely  old  house,  which  nobody 
comes  near.  She  never  goes  abroad,  nor  sees 
company  at  home  ;  to  prevent  all  misfortunes,  she 
has  her  breeding  within  doors ;  the  parson  of  the 
parish  teaches  her  to  play  uppn  the  dulcimer,  the 
clerk  to  sing,  her  nurse  to  dress,  and  her  father  to 
dance  ;— in  short,  nobody  has  free  admission  there 
but  our  old  acquaintance,  Mother  Coupler,  who 
has  procured  your  brother  this  match,  and  is,  I 
believe,  a  distant  relation  of  Sir  Tunbelly's. 
Young  F.  But  is  her  fortune  so  considerable? 
Col.  T.  Three  thousand  a  year,  and  a  good  sum 
of  money  independent  of  her  father,  beside. 

Young  F.  'Sdeath  !  that  my  old  acquaintance, 
Dame  Coupler,  could  not  have  thought  of  me,  as 
well  as  my  brother,  for  such  a  prize. 

Col.  T.  Egad,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  you  are  too 
late -his  lordship,  I  know,  hasn't  yet  seen  the 
lady — and,  I  believe,  has  quarrelled  with  his  Da- 
troness. 

Young  F.  My  dear  colonel,  what  an  idea  have 
you  started  ? 

C°li  £  ,Pursue  Jt  if  vou  can»  and  I  promise  you 
you  shall  have  my  assistance ;  for  beside  my  natural 
contempt  for  his  lordship,  I  have  at  present  the 
enmity  of  a  rival  towards  him. 

Young  F.  What,  has  he  been  addressing  your 
old  flame,  the  widow  Berinthia? 

Col.  T.  Faith,  Tom,  I  am  at  present  most  whim 
sically  circumstanced.  I  came  here  a  month  ago  to 
meet  the  lady  you  mention  ;  but,  she  failing  in  her 
promise,  I,  partly  from  pique,  and  partly  from 
idleness,  have  been  diverting  my  chagrin  by  offer- 
lag  up  iocense  to  the  beauties  of  Ama»da,  oux 
mend  Loveless  s  wife. 

Young  F.  I  never  have  seen  her,  but  have  heard 
bear  spoken  of  as  a  youthful  wonder  of  beauty  and 
prudence. 


Col.  T.  She  is  so,  indeed ;  and  Loveless  being 
too  careless  and  insensible  of  the  treasure  he  pos 
sesses — my  lodging  in  the  same  house  has  given 
me  a  thousand  opportunities  of  making  my  assidui 
ties  acceptable  :  so  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  I 
began  to  bear  my  disappointment  from  the  widow 
with  the  most  Christian  resignation. 

Young  F.  And  Berinthia  has  never  appeared  1 

Col.  T.  Oh,  there's  the  perplexity;  for  just  as  I 
began  not  to  care  whether  I  ever  saw  her  again  or 
not,  last  night  she  arrived. 

Young  F.  And  instantly  resumed  her  empire  ? 

Col.  T.  No,  faith— we  met— but,  the  lady  not 
condescending  to  give  me  any  serious  reasons  for 
having  fool'd  me  for  a  month,  I  left  her  in  a  huff. 

Young  F.  Well,  well,  I'll  answer  for  it  she'll 
soon  resume  her  power,  especially  as  friendship 
will  prevent  your  pursuing  the  other  too  far — But 
my  coxcomb  of  a  brother  is  an  admirer  of  Amanda, 
too,  is  be  ? 

Col.  T.  Yes,  and,  I  believe,  is  most  heartily  de 
spised  by  her — but  come  with  me,  and  you  shall 
see  her  and  your  old  friend  Loveless. 

Young  F.  I  must  pay  my  respects  tor  his  lord 
ship — perhaps  you  can  direct  me  to  his  lodging. 

Col.  T.  Come  with  me ;  I  shall  pass  by  it. 

Young  F.  I  wish  you  could  pay  this  visit  for 
me,  or  could  tell  me  what  I  should  say  to  him. 

Col.  T.  Say  nothing  to  him — apply  yourself  to 

is  bag,  his  sword,  his  feather,  his  snuff-box ;  and 

when  you  are  well  with  him,  desire  him  to  lend 

you  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I'll  engage  you  pro- 

"iper. 

Young  F.  'Sdeath  and  furies !  Why  was  that 
oxcoinb  thrust  into  the  world  before  me  ?  O  for- 
une,  fortune,  thou  art  a  jilt,  by  Gad !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Dressing-room. 

Inter  Lord  FOPPINOTON,  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
LA  VAKOLB. 

Lord  F.  Well,  'tis  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to 
e  a  man  of  quality — strike  me  dumb — even  the 
oors  of  this  northern  spa  have  learned  the  respect 
ue  to  a  title.  [Aside.]  La  Varole ! 

La  Var.  Mi  lor — 

Lord  F.  You  ha'n't  yet  been  at  Muddymoat- 
all,  to  announce  my  arrival,  have  you? 

La  Var.  Not  yet,  mi  lor. 

Lord  F.  Then  you  need  not  go  till  Saturday. 
Exit  LA  VAROLE.]  As  I  am  in  no  particular  haste 
3  view  my  intended  sposa,  I  shall  sacrifice  a  day 
r  two  more  to  the  pursuit  of  my  friend  Loveless'a 

fe. — Amanda  is  a  charming  creature — strike  me 
gly :  and  if  I  have  any  discernment  in  the  world, 
ie  thinks  no  less  of  my  Lord  Foppington. 

Re-enter  LA  VAROLE. 

La  Var.  Mi  lor,  de  shoemaker,  de.  tailor,  de 
osier,  de  sempstress,  de  peru,  be  all  ready,  if 
our  lordship  please  to  dress. 

Lord  F.  Tis  well ;  admit  them. 

La  Var.  Hey,  messieurs,  entrez. 

nter  Tailor,  Shoemaker,  &$c.,  and  stand. — Servantg 

stand  about  the  dressing-table. 
Lord  F.    So,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  have  all 
aken  pains  to  show  yourselves  masters  in  your 
rofessions. 

Tai.  I  think  I  may  presume,  sir- 
La  Var.  My  lor,  you  clown,  you. 
7ui.  My  lord,  I  ask  your  lordship's  jpardon,  mj 
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lord.  I  hope,  my  lord,  your  lordship  will  be, 
pleased  to  own  I  have  brought  your  lordship  as 
accomplished  a  suit  of  clothes  as  ever  pe-  r  of  Eng 
land  wore,  my  lord ;  will  your  lordship  please  to 
view  'em  now  ? 

Lord  F.  Ay  ;  but  let  my  people  dispose  the 
glasses  so  that  I  may  see  myself  before  and  behind  ; 
for  I  love  to  see  myself  all  round. 

[Servants  place  around  him  several  large  glasses. 

Whilst  he  puts  on  his  coat,  enter  YOUNG  FASHION 
and  LOHY. 

Young  F.  Hey-day  !  what  the  devil  have  we 
here  ? — Sure  my  gentleman's  grown  a  favourite  at 
court,  he  has  got  so  many  people  at  his  levee. 

[Apart. 

Lory.  Sir,  these  people  come  in  order  to  make 
him  a  favourite  at  court — they  are  to  establish  him 
with  tlie  ladies.  (.\}><irt. 

Young  F.  Good  heaven!  to  what  an  ebb  of  taste 
are  women  fallen,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power 
of  a  laced  coat  to  recommend  a  gallant  to  them  ! 

[Apart. 

Lory.  Sir,  tailors  and  hair-dressers  debauch  all 
the  women.  [Apart. 

Young  F.  Thou  say'st  true. — But  now  for  my 
reception.  [Apart. 

Lord  F.  [To  Tailor.}  Death  and  eternal  tortures! 
Sir — I  say  the  coat  is  too  wide  here  by  a  foot. 

Tai.  My  lord,  if  it  had  been  tighter,  'twould 
n-  hi; IT  have  hooked  nor  buttoned. 

Lord  F.  Hat  the  hooks  and  buttons,  sir  !  Can 
uny  thing  be  worse  tl.an  this!  As  Gad  shall  jedge 
me,  it  hangs  ou  uiy  shoulders  like  a  chairman's 
surtout. 

Tai.  'Tis  not  for  me  to  dispute  your  lordship's 
fancy. 

Lory.  There,  sir,  observe  what  respect  does. 

[Apart. 

Young  F.  Resptct !  D — n  him  for  a  coxcomb — 
but  let's  accost  him.  [Apart.]  Brother,  I'm  your 
humble  servant. 

Lord  F.  O  Lard,  Tarn,  I  did  noi  expect  you  in 
Kii^land— brother,  I'm  glad  to  see  you — but  what 
has  brought  you  to  Scarborough,  Tarn? — Look  you 
Air,  [to  the  Tailor]  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to 
•this  nauseous  wrapping-gown;  therefore  pray  get 
me  another  suit  with  all  possible  expedition;  for 
this  is  my  eternal  aversion.  [Exit  Tailor.]  Well, 
but  Tarn,  you  don't  tell  me  what  has  driven  you  to 
Scarborough. — Mrs.  Calico,  are  not  you  of  my 
mindl 

Sem.  Directly,  my  lord. — I  hope  your  lordship 
is  pleased  with  your  ruffles! 

Lord  F.  [Sits.]  In  love  with  them,  stab  my  vitals 
Bring  me  my  bill  ;  you  shall  be  paid  to-morrow. 

Sem.  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship.  [Exit 

Lord  F.  Hark  tbee,  shoemaker,  these  shoes  a'n 
ugly,  but  they  don't  fit  me. 

S/<r.e.  My  lord,  I  think  they  fit  you  very  well. 

Lord  F.  They  hurt  me  just  below  the  instep. 

Shop.  [Kneels,  and  feels  his  foot.]  No,  my  lord 
they  don't  hurt  you  there. 

Lord  F.  I  tell  thee,  they  pinch  me  execrably. 

'Shoe.  [Rising.]    Why,   then,  my   lord,  if  those 

shoes  pinch  you.  I'll  be  d d. 

Lord  F.  Why,  wilt  tbou  undertake  to  persuad 
me  I  cannot  feel  ? 

Shoe.  Your  lordship  may  please  to  feel  what  yo 
think  fit,  but  that  shoe  does  not  hurt  you.  1  thin 
I  understand  my  trade. 

Lord  F.  Now,  by  all  that's  good  and   powerful 


lou  art  an  incomprehensive  coxcomb — but  thou 
lakest  good  shoes,  and  so  I'll  bear  with  thee. 

Shoe.  My  lord,  I  have  worked  for  half  the  people 
f  quality  in  this  town  these  twenty  years,  and  'tis 
ery  hard  I  shouldn't  know  when  a  shce  hurts  and 
.•hen  it  don't. 

Lord  F.  Well,  prithee  begone  about  thy  busi- 

ess.  [Exit  Shoemaker.]    Mr.  Mendlegs,  a  word 

with    you.      The    calves   of  these    stockings   are 

lidtened  a  little  too  much  ;  they  make  my  legs 

ook  like  a  porter's. 

Men.  My  lord,  methinks  they  lonk  mighty  well. 

Lord  F.  Ay;  but  you  are  not  so  good  a  judge 
f  those  things  as  I  am — I  have  studied  them  all 
iy  life — therefore,  pray  let  the  next  be  the  thick - 
less  of  a  crown-piece  less. 

Men.  Indeed,  my  lord,  they  are  the  same  kind 
had  the  honour  to  furnish  your  lordship  with  in 
own. 

Lord  F.  Very  possibly,  Mr.  Mendlegs:  but 
hat  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  you 
hould  always  remember,  Mr.  Hosier,  that,  if  you 
nake  a  nobleman's  spring-le<rs  as  robust  as'l.U 
utumnal  calves,  you  commit  a  monstrous  iinpro- 
irieiy,  and  make  no  allowance  for  the  fatigues  of 
be  winter.  [Rise<—eiit  Hosier. 

Jew.  I  hope,  my  lord,  those  buckle-  have  had 
he  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  being  honoured 
with  your  lordship's  approbation  1 

Lord  F.  Why,  they  nre  of  a  pretty  fancy;  but 
lon't  you  tbink  them  rather  of  the  smallest? 

Jew.  My  lord,  they  cou'd  not  well  be  larger,  to 
ceep  on  your  lordship  s  shoe. 

Lord  F.  My  good  sir,  you  forget  that  these 
matters  are  not  as  they  used  to  be  ;  formerly,  in 
deed,  the  buckle  was  a  sort  of  machine,  intended 

0  keep  on  the  shoe ;  but  the  case  is  now  quite 
•eversed,  and  the  shoe  is  of  no  earthly  use,  but  to 
ceep  on  the  buckle.     Now  give  me  my  watcheg 

Servant  fetches  the  watches],  my  chapeau  [Servant 
>rings  a  dress  hat],  mv  handkerchief  [Servant  pours 
ome  scented  liquid  on  a  handkerchief,  and  brings  it], 
my  snaff-bax  [Servant  brings  snuff-box]  :  there,  now 
he  business  of  the  morning  is  pretty  well  over. 

[  Exit  Jeweller. 

Young  F.  Well,  Lory,  what  dos't  think  on't  ? 
a  very  friendly  reception  from  a  brother,  after  three 
rears'  absence  !  [Apart* 

Lory.  Why,  sir, 'tis  your  own  fault — here  you 
lave  stood  ever  since  you  came  in,  and  have  not 
commended  any  one  thing  that  belongs  to  him. 

[Apart. 

Young  F.  [Servants  all  go  off]  Nor  ever  shall, 
while  they  belong  to  a  coxcomb.  [Apart.]  Now 
vour  people  of  business  are  gone,  brother,  I  hope 

1  mny  obtain  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  audience  of 
you. 

Lord  F.  Faith,  Tarn,  I  must  beg  you'll  excuse 
me  at  this  time,  for  I  have  an  engagement  which 
I  would  not  break  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
Hey!  the  e  is  my  carriage  at  the  door?  You'll 
excuse  me,  brother. 

Young  F.  Shall  you  be  back  to  dinner! 

Lord  F.  As  Gad  shall  jedge  me,  I  can't  tell ;  for 
it  is  passible  I  may  dine  with  some  friends  at 
Donuer's. 

Young  F.  Shall  I  meet  you  there?  for  I  must 
needs  talk  with  you. 

Lord  F.  -That  I'm  afraid  mayn't  be  quite  so 
praper ;  for  those  I  commonly  eat  with  are  a  people 
of  nice  conversation ;  and  you  know,  Tarn,  your 
education  has  been  a  little  at  large— but  there  ar« 
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other  ordinaries  in  town — very  good  beef  ordina 
Ties — I  suppose,  Tarn,  you  can  eat  beef?  How 
*ver,  dea'Tnm,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  in  England 
Btab  my  vitals  !  [  Exi 

Young  F.  Hell  and  furips!  is  fhi«  to  be  borne 

Lift/.  Faith,  sir,  I  could  almost  have  given  him 
a  knock  o'  the  pate  myself. 

Voting  F.  'Tis  enough  ;  I  will  now  show  you  the 
excess  of  mv  passion,  by  being  very  calm.  Come 
Lory,  lav  your  loggerhead  to  mine,  and,  in  cole 
blood,  let  us  contrive  his  destruction. 

Lory.  Here  comes  a  bead,  sir,  would  contrive 
it  better  than  both  our  loggerheads,  if  she  wouk 
but  join  the  confederacy. 

Young  F.  Hv  this  light,  Madame  Coupler— she 
seems  dissatisfied  at  something;  let  us  observe 
her.  [Th«v  retire 

Enter  Mrs.  COUPLER. 

Mrs.  C.  So !  I  am  likely  to  be  well  rewarded 
for  my  services,  truly;  my  suspicions,  I  find, 
were  but  too  just. — What !  refuse  to  advance  me 
a  petty  sum,  when  I  am  upon  the  point  of  making 
him  master  of  a  galleon  !  But  let  him  look  to  the 
consequences,  an  ungrateful,  narrow-minded  cox 
comb. 

Young.  F.  So  he  is,  upon  my  soul,  old  lady;  it 
must  be  my  brother  you  speak  of. 

Mrs.  C.  Ha!  stripling,  how  came  you  here? 
What.'hnst  spent  all,  eh?  And  art  thou  come  to 
dun  his  lordship  for  assistance  ? 

Young  F.  No  ;  I  want  somebody's  assistance  to 
cut  his  lordship's  throat,  without  the  risk  of  being 
hanged  for  him. 

Mrs.  C.  Egad !  sirrah,  I  could  help  thee  to  do 
him  almost  as  good  a  turn,  without  the  danger  of 
being  burned  in  the  hand  fort't. 

Young  F.  How — how,  old  Mischief? 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  you  must  know  I  have  done  you 
the  kindness  to  make  up  a  match  for  your  brother. 

Young  F.  I'm  very  much  beholden  to  you,  truly ! 

Mrs.  C.  You  may,  before  the  wedding-day,  yet : 
the  lady  is  a  great  heiress,  the  match  is  concluded, 
the  writings  are  drawn,  and  his  lordship  is  come 
hither  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  business. 

Young  F.  I  understand  as  much. 

Mrs.  C.  Now,  you  must  know,  stripling,  your 
brother's  a  knave. 

Young  F.   Good. 

Mrt.  C.  He  has  given  me  a  bond  of  a  thousand 
pounds  for  helping  him  to  this  fortune,  and  has 
promised  me  as  much  more,  in  ready  money,  upon 
the  day  of  the  marriage  ;  which,  I  understand  by 
a  friend,  he  never  designs  to  pay  me  ;  and  his  just 
now  refusing  to  pay  me  a  part  is  a  proof  of  it.  Tf, 
therefore,  you  will  be  a  generous  young  rogue,  and 
secure  me  five  thousand  pounds,  I'll  help  you  to 
the  lady. 

Young  F.  And  how  the  devil  wilt  thou  do  that  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Without  the  devil's  aid,  I  warrant  thee. 
Thy  brother's  face  not  one  of  the  family  ever  saw  : 
the  whole  business  has  been  managed  by  me,  and 
all  his  letters  go  through  my  hands.  Sir  Tuitbelly 
Clumsy,  my  relation — -for  that's  the  old  gentle- 
roan's  name — is  apprized  of  his  lordship's  being 
down  here,  and  expects  him  to-morrow  to  receive 
his  daughter's  hand  ;  but  the  peer,  I  find,  means 
to  bait  here  a  few  days  longer, — to  recover  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey,  I  suppose.  Now  you  shall 
go  to  Muddymoat  Hall  in  his  place — I'll  give  you 
to  letter  of  introduction :  and,  if  you  don't  marry 


the  girl  before  sunsr t,  you  deserve  to  be  hanged 
before  morning. 

Young  F.  Agreed,  agreed ;  and  for  thy  re 
ward 

Mrs  C.  Well,  well ; — though  I  warrant  thou 
hast  not  a  farthing  of  money  in  thy  pocket  now — • 
no — one  may  see  it  in  thy  face. 

Young  F.  Not  a  souse,  by  Jupiter. 
Mrs.  C.  Must  I  advance,  then  ?  Well,  be  at  my 
lodgings,  next  door,  this  evening,  and  I'll  see  what 
may  be  done — we'll  sign  and  seal,  and,  when  I 
hove  given  thee  some  further  instructions,  thou 
shalt  hoist  sa  1  and  begone.  [Exit. 

Young  F.  So,  Lory,  fortune,  thou  seest,  at  last 
takes  care  of  merit:  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
great  people. 

Lory.  Ay,  sir,  if  the  devil  don't  step  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  as  he  used  to  do. 

Young  F.  Why,  faith  !  he  has  played  me  many 
a  damned  trick  to  spoil  my  fortune  ;  and,  egad  !  f 
am  almost  afraid  he's  at  work  about  it  again  now  ; 
but  if  I  should  tell  thee  how,  thoud'st  wonder  at 
me. 

Lory.  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  not. 
Young  F.  How  dost  know  ? 
Lory.  Because,  sir,  I  have  wondered  at  you  so 
often,  I  can  wonder  at  you  no  more. 

Young  F.  No ! — What  would'st  thou  say,  if  « 
qualm  of  conscience  should  spoil  my  design  ? 

Lory.  I  would  eat  my  words,  and  wonder  more 
han  ever. 

Young  F.  Why.,  faith !  Lory,  though  I  have 
)layed  many  a  roguish  trick,  this  is  so  full-grown 
i  cheat,  I  find  I  must  take  pains  to  come  up  to't — 
'.  have  scruples. 

Lory.  They  are  strong  symptoms  of  death.  If 
you  find  they  increase,  sir,  pray  make  up  your 
will. 

Young  F.  No,  my  conscience  shan't  starve  me, 

neither  ;  but  thus  far  I'll  listen  to  it.     Before  I 

xecute  this  project,  I'll  try  my  br  ther  to   the 

)ottom.     If  he  has  yet  so   much  humanity  about 

lim  as  to  assist  me — though  with  a  moderate  aid — 

"'11  drop  my  project  at  his  feet,  and  show  him  how 

can  do  for  him  much  more  than  what  I'd  ask  he'd 

o  forme.     This  one  conclusive  trial  of  him  1  re- 

olve  to  make  : 

Succeed  or  fail,  still  vict'ry  is  my  lot : 
If  I  subdue  his  heart,  'tis  well — if  not, 


[  Exeunt. 


I  will  subdue  my  conscience  to  my  plot. 

SCENE  III.— A  Drawing-room. 
Enter  LOVELESS  and  AMANDA. 


Lou.  How  do  you  like  these  lodgings,  my  dear? 
or  my  part,   I  am  so  pleased  with  them,  I  shall 
lardly  remove  whilst  we  stay  here,  if  you  are  sa- 
isfied. 

Amn.  I  am  satisfied  with  every  thing  that 
leases  you  ;  else  1  had  not  come  to  Scarborough 
t  all. 

Lfiv.  O  !   a  little  of  the  noise  nnd  folly  of  this 
ilace  will  sweeten  the  pleasures  of  our  retreat; 
we  shall  find  the  charms  of  our  retirement  doubled 
when  we  return  to  it. 

Ama.  That  pleasing  prospect  will  be  my  chief- 
st  entertainment,  whilst,  much  against  my  will,  I 
ngage  in   those   empty  pleasures  which   'tis  so 
much  the  fashion  to  be  fond  of. 

Lov.  I  own  most  of  them  are,  indeed,  but  empty ; 
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yet  there  are  delights  of  which  a  private  lit.-  is 
destitute,  which  may  divert  an  honest  man,  and 
be  a  harmless  entertainment  to  a  virtuous  woman  : 
good  music  is  one;  and  truly  (with  some  small  al 
lowance)  the  plays,  1  think,  may  be  esteemed  an 
other. 

Ama.  Plays,  I  must  confess,  have  some  small 
(harms.  What  do  you  think  of  that  you  saw  last 
night  \ 

/.in  .  To  suv*  truth,  I  did  not  mind  it  much — my 
attention  was  for  some 'time  taken  oft'  to  admire  the 
workmanship  of  nature,  in  the  face  of  a  young  ladv 
who  sat  some  distance  from  me  ;  she  was  so  exqui 
sitely  handsome. 

Ainu.  So  exquisitely  handsome  ! 

/..•<.  Why  do  you  repeat  my  words,  my  dear  f 

Ama.  Because  you  seem'd  to  speak  them  with 
such  pleasure  j  I  thought  I  might  oblige  you  with 
their  echo. 

Lov.  Then  you  are  alarmed,  Amanda? 

Amu.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  BO  when  you  are  in 
danger. 

Lov.  You  are  too  quick  in  apprehending  for  me. 
J  viewed  her  with  a  world  of  admiration,  but  not 
one  glance  of  love. 

Amu.  Take  heed  of  trusting  to  such  nice  distinc 
tions.  But  were  your  eyes  the  only  things  that 
were  inquisitive  1  '  Had  1  been  in  your  place,  my 
gue,  I  fancy,  had  been  curious  too.  I  should 

ve  asked  her  where  she  lived — yet  still  without 
design — who  was  she,  pray  1 

Lov.  Indeed  I  cannot  tell. 

Ama.  You  will  not  tell. 

Lov.  Upon  my  honour,  then,  I  did  net  aslc. 

Ama.  Nor  do  you  know  what  company  was  with 
her? 

Lov.  I  do  not.     But  why  are  you  so  earnest ? 

Ama.  I  thought  I  had  cause. 

Lov.  But  you  thought  wrong,  Amanda  ;  for  turn 
the  case,  and  let  it  be  your  story  :  should  you 
come  home,  and  tell  me  you  had  seen  a  handsome 
man,  should  I  grow  jealous  because  you  had  eyes? 

Ama.  But,  should  I  tell  you  he  was  exquisitely 
so,  and  that  1  had  gazed  on  him  with  admiration, 
should  you  not  think  'twere  possible  I  might  go 
one  step  further,  and  inquire  his  name  ? 

/.ci.  She  has  reason  on  her  side  ;  I  have  talked 
too  much  ;  but  I  must  turn  off  another  way.  [.'!.>«/<>.] 
AY  ill  you,  then,  make  no  difference,  Amanda,  be 
tween  the  language  of  our  sex  and  yours?  There 
is  a  modesty  restrains  your  tongues,"  which  makes 
you  speak  by  halves  when  you  command  ;  but  rov 
ing  ll.Utery  gives  a  loose  to  ours,  which  makes  us 
still  sp«ak  double  what  we  think. 

a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  at  the  door  in  a  chair 
desires  to  know  whether  your  ladyship  sees  com 
pany  !  Her  name  is  Berinthia. 

Amj.  Oh,  dear!  'tis  a  relation   I   have  not  seen 

these  five  years  ;  pray  her  walk  in.  [  I-'.. ni  Servant,  j 
Jlen-'s  another  beauty  for  you;  .she  was,  when  1 
saw  her  last,  reckoned  extremely  handsome. 

.  Don't  be  jealous  now  ;  for  I  shall  gaze  upon 
her  too. 

Enter  BERINTHIA. 

Ha  !   by  heavens,  the  very  woman  !  f  \*i<li>. 

tier.  Dear  Amanda,  1  did  not  expect  to  meet  you 
in  Scarborough. 
-  Ainu.  Sweet  cousin,  I'm  orerjoyed  to  see  you,— 
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Mr.  Loveless,  here's  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
I  desire  you'll  be  better  acquainted  with. 

/..)c.  It' my  wife  never  desires  a  harder  thing, 
madam,  her  request  will  be  easily  granted. 

lie-enter  a  Servant. 

.V/T.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington  presents  his  hum 
ble  service  to  you,  and  desires  to  know  how  you  do. 
He's  at  the  next  door;  and,  if  it  be  not  inconve 
nient  to  vou,  ho'll  come  and  wait  upon  you. 

Lov.  Give  my  compliments  to  his  lordship,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  [Exit  Servant.]  If  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  his  lordship,  madam,  you 
will  be  entertained  with  his  character. 

Ama.  Now  it  moves  my  pity  more  than  my 
mirth  to  see  a  man,  whom  nature  has  made  uo  fool, 
be  so  very  industrious  to  pass  for  an  ass. 

I. <n\  No,  there  you  are  wrong,  Amanda:  you 
should  never  bestow  your  pity  upon  those  who  take 
pains  for  your  contempt ;  pity  those  whom  nature 
abuses,  never  those  who  abuse  nature. 

Enter  Lord  FOPPINGTOX. 

Lord  F.  Dear  Loveless,  I  am  your  most  bumble 
servant. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I'm  yours. 

Lurd  F.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  rery  obedient 
slave. 

Lov.  My  lord,  this  lady  is  a  relation  of  my 
wife's. 

Lord  F.  [Kisses  her  hand.]  The  benutifullest  race 
of  people  upon  earth,  rat  me.  Dear  Loveless,  I  am 
overjoyed  that  you  think  of  continuing  here.  I  am, 
stap  my  vitals.  For  Gad's  sake,  madam,  how  has 
your  ladyship  been  able  to  subsist  thus  long,  under 
the  fatigue  of  a  country  life  ?  [To  AMAVDA. 

Ama.  My  life  has  been  very  far  from  that,  my 
lord, — it  has  been  a  very  quiet  one. 

Lord  F.  Why,  that's  the  fatigue  I  speak  of,  ma 
dam  ;  for  'tis  impossible  to  be  quiet  without  think 
ing  :  now  thinking  is  to  me  the  greatest  fatigue  in 
the  world. 

Ama.  Does  not  your  lordship  loVe  reading, 
then? 

LordF.  Oh,  passionately,  madam  ;  but  I  never 
thinlc  of  what  1  read.  For  example,  madam,  Bay; 
life  ia  a  perpetual  stream  of  pleasure,  that  glides 
through  with  such  a  variety  of  entertainments,  I 
believe  the  wisest  of  our  ancestors  never  had  the 
least  conception  of  any  of  'em.  I  rise,  madam, 
when  in  tawn,  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  don't 
rise  sooner,  because  it  is  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  complexion  :  nat  that  I  pretend  to  be 
a  beau  ;  but  a  man  must  endeavour  to  look  decent, 
lost  he  makes  so  odious  n  figure  in  the  side-bux,  the 
ladies  should  be  compelled  to  turn  their  eyes  upon 
the  play.  So,  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  say,  I  rise. 
Naw,  if  I  find  it  is  a  good  day,  I  resalve  to  take 
the  exercise  of  riding ;  so  drink  my  chocolate,  and 
draw  on  my  boots,  by  two.  On  my  return,  I 
dress;  and,  after  dinner,  lounge,  perhaps,  lo  the 
Oj>era. 

Ber.  Yonr  lordship,  I  suppose,  is  fond  of  music  ? 

Lord  F.  Oh,  passionately  !  on  Tuesdays  and  Sa 
turdays  ;  for  then  there  is  always  the  best  com 
pany,  an«l  one  is  not  expected  to  undergo  the  fa 
tigue  of  listening. 

Im.i.  Does  jour  lordship  think  that  the  case  at 
the  Opera  '. 

Lord  F.  Alost  certainly,  madam.  There  is  my 
I/.ulv  Tattle-,  my  Lady  Prate,  my  l.ailv  Titter,  my 
Lady  Sfceer,  my  Lady  Giggle,  aud  my  Lady  ciriu— 
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these  have  boxes  in  the  front,  and,  while  any  fa 
vourite  air  is  singing,  are  the  prettiest  company  in 
thewaurld,  stap  my  vitals  !  Mayn't  we  hope  for 
the  honour  to  see  you  added  to  our  society, 
madam  ? 

A  ma.  Alas!  my  lord,  I  am  the  worst  company 
in  the  world  at  a  concert;  I'm  so  apt  to  attend  to 
the  music. 

Lord  F.  Why,  madam,  that  is  very  pardonable  in 
the  country  or  at  church,  but  a  monstrous  inatten 
tion  in  a  polite  assembly.  But  I  am  afraid  I  tire 
the  company. 

Lav.  Not  at  all.     Pray  go  on. 

Lord  F.  Why,  then,  ladies,  there  only  remains 
to  add,  that  I  generally  conclude  the  evening  at 
one  or  other  of  the  clubs ;  nat  that  I  ever  play 
deep  ;  indeed,  I  have  been  tied  up  for  some  time 
from  losing  above  five  thousand  paunds  at  a  sit 
ting. 

Lov.  But  isn't  your  lordship  sometimes  obliged 
to  attend  to  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation  ? 

Lord  F.  Sir,  as  to  weighty  affairs,  I  leave  them 
to  weighty  heads ;  I  never  intend  mine  shall  be  a 
burden  to  my  body. 

Ber.  Nay,  my  lord,  but  you  are  a  pillar  of  the 
state. 

Lord  F.  An  ornamental  pillar,  madam ;  for, 
sooner  than  undergo  any  part  of  the  fatigue,  rat 
me,  but  the  whole  building  should  fall  plump  to  the 
ground. 

Ama.  But,  my  lord,  a  fine  gentleman  spends  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  his  intrigues;  you  have 
given  us  no  account  of  them  yet. 

Lord  F.  Soh !  She  would  inquire  into  my 
amours — that's  jealousy,  poor  soul !  I  see  she's  in 
love  with  me.  [.dside.]  Oh  Lord  !  madam,  I  like  to 
have  forgot  a  secret  I  must  needs  tell  your  ladyship. 
— Ned,  you  must  not  be  so  jealous  now  as  to  listen. 

Lov.  [Leading  BERINTHIA  up  the  stage,]  Notl,my 
lord, — I  am  too  fashionable  a  husband  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  my  wife. 

Lord  F.  [Squeezing  AMANDA'S  hand.]  I  am  in  love 
with  you  to  desperation,  strike  me  speechless  ! 

[Apart. 

Ama.  [Strikes  him  on  the  ear.]  Then  thus  I  return 
your  passion,  impudent  fool ! 

Lord  F.  Gad's  curse  !  madam,  I  am  a  peer  of  the 
realm. 

Lov.  [Hastily  returning.]  Hey  !  what  the  devil, 

do  you  affront  my  wife  ?     Nay,  then 

[Draws.— They  fight. 

Ama.  What  has  my  folly  done  ?  Help  !  murder ! 
help  !  Part  them,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 

Lord  F.  [Falls  back,  and  leans  on  his  sword.]  Ah  ! 
quite  through  my  body,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Enter  Servants. 

Lou.  [Runs  to  Lord  FOPPINGTON.]  Ihopelha'n't 
killed  the  fool,  however.  Bear  him  up — Call  a  sur 
geon,  there. 

Lord  F.  Ay,  pray  make  haste. 

[They  set  him  in  a  chair. 

Lov.  This  mischief  you  may  thank  yourself  for. 

Lord  F.  I  may  so  ;  love's  the  devil  indeed, 
Ned. 

Enter  PROBE  and  Servant. 

Serv.  Here's  Mr.  Probe,  sir,  was  just  going  by 
the  door. 

Lord  F.  He's  the  welcomest  man  alive. 

Probe.  Stand  by,  stand  by,  stand  by  ;  pray,  gen 
tleiuen,  stand  by.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  di<j 


you  never  see  a  man  run  through  the  body  before  1 
— Pray  stand  by. 

Lord  F.  Ah,  Mr.  Probe,   I'm  a  dead  man. 

Probe.  A  dead  man,  and  I  by  !  I  should  laugh  to 
see  that,  'egad  ! 

Lov.  Pr'ythee,  don't  stand  prating,  but  look 
upon  his  wound. 

Probe.  Why,  what  if  I  don't  look  upon  his  wound 
this  hour,  sir  ? 

Lov.  Why,  then,  he'll  bleed  to  death,  sir. 

[Ladies  stand  in  the  background. 

Probe.  Why  then  I'll  fetch  him  to  life  again, 
sir. 

Lov.  'Slife!  he's  run  through  the  body,  I  tell 
thee  ! 

Probe.  I  wish  he  was  run  through  the  heart,  and 
I  should  get  the  more  credit  by  his  cure.  Now,  I 
hope,  you  are  satisfied  1  Come,  now  let  me  come 
at  him — now  let  me  come  at  him.  [Viewing  his 
wound.]  Cons  !  what  a  gash  is  here  !  Why,  sir, 
a  man  may  drive  a  coach  and  six  horses  into  your 
body. 

Lord  F.  Oh ! 

Probe.  Why,  what  the  devil,  have  you  run  the 

ntleman  through  with  a  scythe  1 — A  little  scratch 

tween  the  skin  and  the  ribs,  that's  all.       [Aside. 

Lov.  Let  me  see  his  wound. 

Probe.  Then  you  shall  dress  it,  sir  ;  for,  if  any 
body  looks  upon  it,  I  won't. 

Lov.  Why  thou  art  the  veriest  coxcomb  I  ever 
saw. 

Probe.  I  am  not  master  of  my  trade  for  nothing. 

Lord  F.  Surgeon  ! 

Probe.  Sir. 

Lord  F.  Are  there  any  hopes? 

Probe.  Hopes  !  I  can't  tell.  What  are  you  will 
ing  to  give  for  a  cure  1 

Lord  F.  Five  hundred  pounds  with  pleasure. 

Probe.  Why,  then,  perhaps  there  may  be  hopes; 
but  we  must  avoid  a  further  delay. — Here,  help, 
help  the  gentleman  into  a  chair,  and  carry  him  to 
my  house  presently — that's  the  properest  place  — to 
bubble  him  out  of  his  money.  [/4sirfe.]  Come, 
come — there,  in  with  him. 

Lord  F.  [As  he  is  borne  away.]  Dear  Loveless, 
adieu :  if  1  die,  I  forgive  thee  ;  and,  if  T  live,  I 
hope  thou  wilt  do  as  much  by  me.  I  am  sorry  you 
and  I  should  quarrel,  but  I  hope  here's  an  end  on't; 
for,  if  you  are  satisfied,  I  am. 

Lov.  I  shall  hardly  think  it  worth  my  prosecuting 
any  further ;  so  you  may  be  at  rest,  sir. 

LordF.  Thou  art  a  generous  fellow,  strike  me 
dumb  !— rbut  thou  hast  an  impertinent  wife,  stap 
my  vitals  !  [Aside. 

Probe.  So — carry  him  off — carry  him  off — we 
shall  have  him  prate  himself  into  a  fever  by  and  by 
— carry  him  off.  [Exeunt  with  Lord  FOPPINGTON. 

Enter  Colonel  TOWNLY. 

Col.  T.  So,  so,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  all  alive — 
I  met  a  wounded  peer  carrying  off.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  what  was  the  matter  ? 

Lov.  Oh,  a  trifle — he  would  have  made  love  to 
my  wife  before  my  face  ;  so  she  obliged  him  with 
a  box  o'the  ear,  and  I  ran  him,  through  the  body, 
that  was  all. 

Col.  T.  Bagatelle  on  all  sides.  But  pray,  ma 
dam,  how  long  has  this  noble  lord  been  an  humble 
servant  of  yours  ? 

Ama.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  on't — so,  I 
suppose,  'tis  his  quality  more  than  his  love  has 
brought  him  into  this  adventure,  He  thiuks  his 
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title  an  authentic  passport  to  every  woman's  heart 
below  the  decree  of  a  peeress. 

Col.  T.  I  le's  coxcomb  enough  to  tliink  anything ; 
but  1  would  not  h  ive  V<>M  brought  into  trouble  tor 
him.  1  hope  thcn>'>  no  danger  of  liis  life  '. 

l.ov.  None  :»t  all — he's  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  roguish  surgeon,  who,  I  perceive,  designs  to 
frighten  a  little  im>m>y  out  of  him — but  1  saw  his 
wound — 'tis  nothing — he  may  go  to  the  ball  to 
night  if  he  pleases. 

('.•/.  /'.  1  am  glad  vou  have  corrected  him  with 
out  further  misc  hici,  or  you  might  have  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  executing  a  plot  against  his 
lordship,  which  I  have  been  contriving  with  an 
old  acquaintance  of  yours. 

/..T.   Kxplain 

Cc/.  T.  I lis  brother,  Tom  Fashion,  is  come  down 
In* re,  and  we  have  it  in  contemplation  to  save  him 
the  trouble  of  his  intended  wedding  ;  but  we  want 
vour  assistance.  Tom  would  have  called,  but  he 
is  preparing  for  his  enterprise,  so  I  promised  to 
bring  you  to  him — so,  sir,  if  these  ladies  can  spare 
you 

/.<>r.  I'll  go  with  you,  with  all  my  heart — 
[  lsi</e] — though  I  could  wish,  methinks,  to  stay 
and  gaze  a  little  longer  on  that  creature. — Good 
gods  !  how  engaging  she  is — but  what  have  I  to 
do  with  beauty  !  I  have  already  had  my  portion, 
and  must  not  covet  more. 

Ama.  Mr.  Loveless,  pray  one  word  with  you 
before  you  go.  [Exit  Colonel  TOWNLY. 

Lov.  What  would  my  dear! 

Ama.  Only  a  woman's  foolish  question — how  do 
you  like  my  cousin,  here? 

Lou.  Jealous  already,  Amanda? 

Ama.  Not  at  all. — I  ask  you  for  another  reason. 

Lov.  Whate'er  her  reason  be,  I  must  not  tell 
her  true.  [Aside.]  Why,  I  confess,  she's  hand 
some  :  but  you  must  not  think  I  slight  your  kins 
woman,  if  I  own  to  you,  of  all  the  women  who 
may  claim  that  character,  she  is  the  last  that  would 
triumph  in  my  heart. 

Ama.  I  am  satisfied. 

Lov.  Now  tell  me  why  you  ask'd. 

Ama.  At  night  I  will — adieu. 

Lov.  I'm  yours.  [Kiuing  her. — Exit. 

Ama.  I  am  glad  to  find  he  does  not  like  her,  for 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  persuade  her  to  come  and 
live  with  me.  [Aside. 

Her.  [Atide.]  So!  I  find  my  colonel  continues 
in  his  airs ;  there  must  be  something  more  at  the 
bottom  of  this  than  the  provocation  he  pretends 
from  me.  [Aside. 

Ama.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Berinthia,  tell  me  what 
way  1  shall  take  to  persuade  you  to  come  and  live 
with  me ! 

Ber.  Why  one  way  in  the  world  there  is— and 
but  one. 

Ama.  And  pray  what  is  that? 

Her.  It  is  to  assure  me — I  shall  be  very  wel 
come. 

Ama.  If  that  be  all,  you  shall  e'en  Bleep  here  to 
night. 

Her.  To-night! 

Ama.  Yes,  to-night. 

Her.  Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge  will  think 
me  mad. 

Ama.  Let  'em  think  what  they  please. 

Ber.  Say  you  so,  Amanda?— Why  then  they 
shall  think  what  they  please — for  I'm  a  young 
widow,  and  I  care  not  what  anybody  thinks. — Ah  ! 
Amanda,  it's  a  delicious  thing  to  be  a  young  widow, 


Ama.  You'll  hardly  make  me  think  so. 

Ber.  Poh !  because  you  are  in  love  with  your 
husband. 

A  ma.  Pray,  'tis,  with  a  world  of  innocence,  I 
would  inquire  whether  you  think  those  we  cull 
women  of  reputation,  do  really  escape  all  other 
men  as  they  do  those  shadows  of  beaus? 

Ber.  Oh,  no,  Amanda;  there  are  a  sort  of  men 
make  dreadful  work  amongst  'em — men  that  may 
be  called  beau's  antipathy — for  they  agree  in  no 
thing  but  walking  on  two  legs.  These  have  brains 
— the  beau  has  none.  These  are  in  love  with  their 
mistresses — the  beau  with  himself.  They  take  care 
of  their  reputation — the  beau  is  industrious  to  de 
stroy  it.  They  are  decent — he's  a  fop  ;  in  short, 
they  are  men — he's  an  ass. 

Ama.  If  this  be  their  character,  I  fancy  we  had 
here,  e'en  now,  a  pattern  of 'em  both. 

Ber.  His  lordship  and  Colonel  Townly? 

Ama.  The  same. 

Ber.  As  for  the  lord,  he  is  eminently  so ;  and 
for  the  other,  I  can  assure  you  there's  not  a  man, 
in  the  town  who  has  a  better  interest  with  the 
women,  that  are  worth  having  an  interest  with. 

Ama.  He  answers  the  opinion  I  had  ever  of  him. 
[Takes  her  hand.]  I  must  acquaint  you  with  a  secret 
— 'tis  not  that  fool  alone  that  has  talked  to  me  of 
love.  Townly  has  been  tampering  too. 

Ber.  So,  so !  here  the  mystery  comes  out ! 
[Aside.]  Colonel  Townly  !  impossible,  my  dear  ! 

Ama.  'Tis  true,  indeed ;  though  he  has  done  it 
in  vain ;  nor  do  £  think  that  all  the  merit  of  man 
kind  combined  could  shake  the  tender  love  I  bear 
my  husband ;  yet  I  will  own  to  you,  Berinthia,  I 
did  not  start  at  his  addresses,  as  when  they  came 
from  one  whom  I  contemned. 

Ber.  Ob,  this  is  better  and  better.  [Aside.]  Well 
said,  innocence:  and  you  think,  my  dear,  that 
nothing  could  abate  your  constancy  and  attachment 
to  your  husband? 

Ama.  Nothing,  I  am  convinced. 

Ber.  What  if  you  found  he  lov'd  another  woman 
better  ? 

Ama.  Well ! 

Ber.  Well !— why,  were  I  that  thing  they  call  a 
slighted  wife,  somebody  should  run  the  risk  of 
being  that  thing  they  call — a  husband.  Don't  I 
talk  madly  ? 

Ama.  Madly,  indeed ! 

Ber.  Yet  1  am  very  innocent. 

Ama.  That  I  dare  swear  you  are.  I  know  how 
to  make  allowances  for  your  humour — but  you 
resolve,  then,  never  to  marry  again] 

Ber.  Oh,  no ! — I  resolve  I  will. 

Ama.  How  so? 

Ber.  That  I  never  may. 

Ama.  You  banter  me. 

Ber.  Indeed  I  don't — but  I  consider  I'm  a  wo 
man,  and  form  my  resolutions  accordingly. 

Ama.  Well,  my  opinion  is,  form  what  resolution 
you  will,  matrimony  will  be  the  end  on't. 

Ber.  I  doubt  it — but  a Heavens  !  I  have 

business  at  home,  and  am  halt'  an  hour  too  late. 

Ama.  As  you  are  to  return  with  me,  I'll  just  give 
some  orders,  and  walk  with  you. 

Ber.  Well,  make  haste,  and  we'll  finish  this 
subject  as  we  go.  [I'.ih  AMANDA.]  Ah,  poor 
Amanda,  you  have  led  a  country  life.  Well,  this 
discovery  is  lucky  '  Base  Townly ! — at  once  false 
to  me  and  treacherous  to  his  friend  !  and  my  inno 
cent  and  demure  cousin,  too!  I  have  it  in  mv 
power  to  be  revenged  on  her,  however,  Her 
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husband,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  countenance,  would 
be  as  happy  in  my  smiles  as  Townly  can  hope  to 
he  in  hers.  I'll  make  the  experiment,  come  what 
will  on't.  The  woman  who  can  forgive  the  being 
robb'd  of  a  favoured  lover,  must  be  either  an  idiot 
or  something  worse.  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Drawing-room. 
Enter  Lord  FOPPINGTON  and  LA  VAROLE. 

Lord  F.  Hey,  fellow,  let  my  vis-a-vis  come  to 
the  door. 

La  Vur.  Will  your  lordship  venture  so  soon  to 
expose  yourself  to  the  weather? 

Lord  F.  Sir,  I  will  venture  as  soon  as  I  can  to 
expose  myself  to  the  ladies. 

l.ti  Var.  I  wish  your  lordship  would  please  to 
keep  house  a  little  longer ;  I'm  afraid  your  honour 
does  not  well  consider  your  wound. 

Lord  F.  My  wound  ! — I  would  not  be  in  eclipse 
another  day,  though  I,  had  as  many  wounds  in  my 
body  as  I  have  had  in  my  heart.  So  mind,  Yarole, 
let  these  cards  be  left  as  directed ;  for  this  evening 
I  shall  wait  on  my  future  father-in-law,  Sir  Tun- 
belly,  and  I  mean  to  commence  my  devoirs  to  the 
lady,  by  giving  an  entertainment  at  her  father's 
expense ;  and  hark  thee,  tell  Mr.  Loveless  I  re 
quest  he  and  his  company  will  honour  me  with 
their  presence,  or  I  shall  think  we  are  not  friends. 

La  Var.  1  will  be  sure,  mi  lor.  [Exit. 

Enter  Young  FASHIOX. 

Young  F.  Brother,  your  servant;  how  do  you 
find  yourself  to-day  ? 

Lord  F.  So  well  that  I  have  ordered  my  coach 
to  the  door — so  there's  no  danger  of  death  this 
baut,  Tara. 

Young  F.  I'm  very  glad  of  it 

Lord  F.  That  I  believe's  n  He.  [Aside.]  Pr'y- 
thee,  Tarn,  tell  me  one  thing-^tlid  not  your  heart 
cut  a  caper  up  to  your  mauth,  when  vou  heard  I 
was  run  through  the  bady? 

Young  F.  "Why  do  you  think  it  should  t 

Lord  F.  Because  I  remember  mine  did  so,  when 
I  heard  my  uncle  was  shot  through  the  head. 

Young  F.  It  then  did  very  ill. 

Lord  F.  Pr'ythee,  why  so  ? 

Young  F.  Because  he  used  you  very  well. 

Lord  F.  Well ! — naw  strike  me  dumb,  he  starv'd 
me;  he  has  let  me  want  a  thausand  women,  for 
want  of  a  thausand  pannd. 

Young  F.  Then  he  hinder'd  you  from  making  a 
great  many  ill  bargains;  for  I  think  no  woman 
worth  money  that  will  take  money. 

Lord  F.  If  I  was  a  younger  brother,  I  should 
think  so  too. 

Young  F.  Then  you  are  seldom  much  in  love? 

Lord  F.  Never,  stap  my  vitals. 

Young  F.  W  by  then  did  you  make  all  this  bustle 
about  Amanda  ? 

Lord  F.  Because  she's  a  woman  of  insolent  vir 
tue,  and  I  thought  myself  piqued,  in  honour,  to 
debauch  her. 

Young  F.  Very  well. — Here's  a  rare  fellow  for 
you,  to  have  the  spending  of  ten  thousand  pounds 


a  year.  But  now  for  my  business  with  him.  [Aside.] 
— Brother,  though  I  know  to  talk  of  any  business 
(especially  that  of  money)  is  a  theme  not  quite  so 
entertaining  to  you  as  that  of  the  ladies,  my  ne 
cessities  are  such,  I  hope  you'll  have  patience  to 
hear  me — 

Lord  F.  The  greatness  of  your  necessities,  Tam, 
is  the  worst  argument  in  the  waurld  for  your  being 
patiently  heard.  I  do  believe  you  are  going  to 
make  a  very  good  speech,  but  strike  me  dumb,  it 
has  the  worst  beginning  of  any  speech  I  have 
heard  this  twelvemonth. 

Young  F.  I'm  sorry  you  think  so. 

Lord  F.  I  do  believe  thou  art — but  come,  let's 
know  the  affair  quickly. 

Young  F.  Why,  then,  my  case  in  a  word  is  this. 
— The  necessary  expenses  of  my  travels  have  so 
much  exceeded  the  wretched  income  of  my  an 
nuity,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  it  for 
five  hundred  pounds,  which  is  spent.  So,  unless 
you  are  so  kind  as  to  assist  me  in  redeeming  it,  I 
know  no  remedy  but  to  take  a  purse. 

Lord  F.  Why,  faith,  Tam,  to  give  you  my 
sense  of  the  thing,  I  do  think  taking  a  purse  the 
best  remedy  in  the  waurld — for  if  you  succeed  you 
are  relieved  that  way,  if  you  are  taken  [Drawing 
his  hand  round  his  neck] — you  are  relieved 
t'other. 

Young  F.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are  in  so  pleasant 
a  humour  ;  1  hope  I  shall  find  the  effects  on't. 

Lord  F.  Why,  do  you  then  really  think  it  a  rea 
sonable  thing,  that  1  should  give  you  five  hundred 
pawnds  ? 

Young  P.  I  do  not  ask  it  as  a  due,  brother;  I 
am  willing  to  receive  it  as  a  favour. 

Lord  F.  Then  thou  art  willing  to  receive  it  any 
how,  strike  me  speechless  !  But  these  are  d — n'd 
times  to  give  money  in  ;  taxes  are  so  great,  repairs 
so  exorbitant,  tenants  such  rogues,  and  bouquets 
so  dear,  that,  the  devil  take  me,  I  am  reduced  to 
that  extremity  in  my  cash,  I  have  been  forced  to 
retrench  in  that  one  article  of  sweet  patvder,  till  I 
have  brought  it  down  to  five  guineas  a  niaunth  — 
now  judge,  Tam,  whether  I  can  spare  you  fire 
hundred  pawnds? 

Young  F.  If  you  can't,  I  must  starve,  that's 
all. — Damn  him !  [Aside. 

Lord  F.  All  I  can  say  is,  you  should  have  been 
a  better  husband. 

Young  F.  Ouns  ! — If  you  can't  live  upon  ten 
thousand  a  year,  how  do  you  think  I  should  do't 
upon  two  hundred  ? 

Lord  F.  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  Tam,  for  pas 
sion  is  the  most  unbecoming  thing  in  the  waurld — 
to  the  face.  Look  you,  I  don't  love  to  say  any 
thing  to  you  to  make  you  melancholy,  but,  upon 
this  occasion,  I  must  take  leave  to  put  you  in 
mind,  that  a  running-horse  does  require  more  at 
tendance  than  a  coach-horse. — Nature  has  inad<* 
some  difference  'twixt  you  and  me. 

Young  F.  Yes — she  has  made  you  older. — 
Plague  take  her!  [Aside. 

Lord  F.  That  is  not  all,  Tam. 

Young  F.  Why,  what  is  there  else? 

Lord  F.  [Looks  first  on  himself,  and  then  on  his 
brother.]  Ask  the  ladies. 

Young  F.  Why,  thou  essence-bottle,  thou  musk- 
cat  ! — dost  thou  then  think  thou  hast  any  advan 
tage  over  me  but  what  fortune  has  given  thee  ? 

Lord  F.  I  do,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Young  F.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  powerful, 
thou  art  the  prince  of  coxcombs  ! 
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L»rd  F.  Sir,  1  am  proud  at  being  at  the  head  of 
so  prevailing  a  party. 

)'nii//£  f.  Will  nothing  provoke  thee?—  Draw, 
cownrd. 

Lord  F.  Look  you,  Tarn,  you  know  I  have  al 
ways  taken  you  for  a  ini<rhty  dull  fellow,  and  here 
is  one  of  the  fooliahest  plats  hroke  out  that  1  have 
seen  n  lang  time.  Your  poverty  makes  life  so 
hurdensome  to  you,  you  would  provoke  me  to  a 
quarrel,  in  hopes  either  to  slip  through  my  lun^s 
into  my  estate,  or  to  get  yourself  run  through  tin- 
guts,  to  put  «u  end  to  your  pain,  but  I  will  dis 
appoint  you  in  both  your  designs;  far,  with  the 
temper  of  a  philasapher,  and  the  discretion  of  a 
stall-small  —  I  shall  leave  the  room  with  my  sword 
in  the  scabbard.  I  l'..\it. 

)'niiii«  F.  So!  farewell,  brother;  and  now,  con 
science,  I  defy  thee.  —  Lory  ! 

Enter  LORY. 

Lor  ii.  Sir. 

Y  oniig  F.  Here's  rare  news,  Lory  ;  his  lord 
ship  has  given  me  a  pill  has  purged  off  all  my 
scruples. 

Litni.  Then  my  heart's  at  ease  again.  For  I 
have  been  in  a  lamentable  fright,  sir,  ever  since 
your  conscience  had  the  impudence  to  intrude  into 
jour  companv. 

Young  F.  Be  at  peace  ;  it  will  come  there  no 
more:  my  brother  has  given  it  a  wring  by  the 
nose,  and  I  hare  kick'd  it  down  stairs.  So  run 
away  to  the  inn,  get  the  chaise  ready  quickly,  and 
bring  it  to  Dame  Coupler's  without  a  moment's 
delay. 

/..iry.  Then,  sir,  you  are  going  straight  about 
the  fortune  1 

Young  F.  I  am.  —  Away  —  fly,  Lory  ! 

Lori).  The  happiest  day  I  ever  saw.  I'm  upon 
the  wing  already;  now  then  I  shall  get  my  wages. 

[Eiennt. 

SCENE  II.—  A  Garden. 
Enter  LOVELESS  and  Servant. 

Lav.  Is  my  wife  within  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  she  has  gone  out  this  half-hour. 

Lov.  Well,  leave  me.  [fait  Servant.]  .  How 
Strangely  does  my  mind  run  on  this  widow  —  never 
was  my  heart  so  suddenly  seized  on  before  —  that 
my  wife  should  pick  out  her,  of  all  womankind,  to 
be  her  playfellow.  But,  what  fate  does,  let  fate 
answer  for  —  I  sought  it  not  —  soh  !  —  by  heav'ns  !  — 
hero  she  comes  ! 


En 

Ber.  What  makes  you  look  so  thoughtful,  sir? 
I  hope  you  are  not  ill  ! 

l^v.  I  was  debating,  madam,  whether  I  was  so 
or  not,  and  that  was  it  which  made  me  look  so 
thoughtful. 

Ber.  Is  it,  then,  so  hard  a  matter  to  decide?  I 
thought  all  people  were  acquainted  with  their  own 
bodies,  though  few  people  know  their  own  minds. 

7,oi'.  What,  if  the  distemper  I  suspect  be  in  the 
mind  1 

Her.  Why,  then,  I'll  undertake  to  prescribe  you 
a  cure. 

L<w.  Alas  !  you  undertake  you  know  not  what. 

Ber.  So  far,  at  leasf,  then,  you  allow  me  to  be  a 
physician. 


Lor.  Nay,  I'll  allow  you  to  be  so  yet  further  : 
for  1  have  reason  to  believe,  should  1  put  myself 
into  your  hands,  you  would  increase  my  dis 
temper. 

Ber.   How? 

Lov.  Oh,  you  might  betray  me  to  my  wife. 

Ber.  And  so  lone  ull  my  practn 

Lov.  Will  you  then  keep  my  secret  ? 

Ber.   ]  will. 

l.oi.   Well — hut  swear  it. 

}>i'r.   I  swear  by  woman  ! 

Lot'.  Nay,  that's  swearing  hy  my  deity  ;  swear 
hy  your  own,  and  1  shall  believe  you. 

Ber.  Well,  then,  1  swear  by  man! 

Lot.  I'm  satisfied.  Now  hear  ray  symptoms, 
and  give  me  your  advice.  The  first  were  these  : 
when  1  saw  you  at  the  play,  a  random  glance  you 
threw  at  first  alarm'd  me.  1  could  not  turn  my 
eyes  from  whence  the  danger  came — 1  gaz'd  upou, 
you  till  my  heart  begun  to  pant — nay,  even  now, 
on  your  approaching  me,  my  illness  is  so  in 
creased,  that,  if  you  do  not  help  me,  I  shall, 
whilst  you  look  on,  consume  to  ashes. 

[Takes  her  hand. 

Ber  Oh,  Lord  !  let  me  go  !  'tis  the  plague,  and 
we  shall  be  infected.  [Breaking from  him. 

JMV.  Then  we'll  die  together,  my  charming 
angel. 

Ber.  Oh,  'gad  !  the  devil's  in  you.  Lord,  let  me 
go — here's  somebody  coming. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  lady's  come  home,  and  desires  to 
speak  with  you. 

Lov.  Tell  her  Fm  coming.  [Exit  Servant.]  But 
before  I  go,  one  glass  of  nectar  to  drink  her  health. 

[To  BEBINTIIIA. 

Ber.  Stand  off,  or  I  shall  hate  you,  by  heavens  ! 

Lov.  [A"is.si»«-  her.']  In  matters  of  love,  a  wo 
man's  oath  is  no  more  to  be  minded  than  a  man's. 

[Exit. 

Ber.  Urn! 

Enter  Colonel  TOWNLY. 

Col.  T.  Soh  !  what's  here— Berinthia  and  Love 
less — and  in  such  close  conversation  ! — I  cannot 
now  wonder  at  her  indifference  in  excusing  her 
self  to  me!— Oh,  rare  woman — well,  then,  let 
Loveless  look  to  his  wife,  'twill  be  but  the  retort 
courteous  on  both  sides.  Your  servant, — madam, 
I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  do,  you  have  got  so 
good  a  colour. 

Ber.  No  better  than  I  used  to  have,  I  sup 
pose. 

Col.  T.  A  little  more  blood  in  your  cheeks. 

Ber.  I  have  been  walking  ! 

Col.  T.  Is  that  all  1  Pray  was  it  Mr.  Loveless 
went  from  here  just  now  ? 

Ber.  Oh,  yes — he  has  been  walking  with  me. 

(',./.  T.  Ih-  has! 

Ber.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  he  is  a  very  agree 
able  man  ! — and  there  is  certainly  something  par 
ticularly  insinuating  in  his  address  ! 

Col.  T.  So  !  so  !  she  hasn't  even  the  modesty  to 
dissemble  !  [.d.sirfe.]  Pray,  madam,  may  I,  without 
impertinence,  trouble  you  with  a  few  serious  ques 
tions'! 

/{( r.  As  many  as  you  please  ;  but  pray  let  them 
be  as  little  serious  as  possible. 

Col.  T.  Is  it  not  near  two  years  since  I  have 
presumed  to  address  you  ? 
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/{(•(-.  I  don't  know  exactly — but  it  has  been  a 
tedious  long  time. 

Cc/.  T.  Have  I  not,  during  that  period,  lisu 
every  reason  to  believe  that  my  assiduities  were 
far  from  being  unacceptable  ? 

Her.  Why,  to  <lo  you  justice,  you  have  been  ex 
tremely  troublesome — and  I  confess  I  have  been 
more  civil  to  you  than  you  deserved. 

Col.  T.  Did  I  not  come  to  this  place  at  your  ex 
press  desire,  and  lor  no  purpose  but  the  honour  o: 
Hireling  you  1 — and,  after  waiting  a  month  in  dis 
appointment,  have  you  condescended  to  explain, 
or,  in  the  slightest  way,  apologize  for  your  con 
duct? 

Ber.  Oh,  heavens  !  apologize  for  my  conduct ! — 
apologize  to  you  ! — Oh,  you  barbarian  ! — But  pray 
now,  my  good  serious  colonel,  have  you  anything 
more  to  add  1 

Col.  T.  Nothing,  madam,  but  that,  after  such 
behaviour,  I  am  less  surprised  at  what  I  saw  just 
now  :  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  the  woman  who 
can  trifle  with  the'delioate  addresses  of  an  honour 
able  lover,  should  be  found  coquetting  with  the 
husband  of  her  friend. 

Ber.  Very  true — no  more  wonderful  than  it  was 
for  this  honourable  lover  to  divert  himself,  in  the 
absence  of  this  coquette,  with  endeavouring  to 
seduce  his  friend's  wife  !  Oh,  colonel,  colonel, 
don't  talk  of  honour  or  your  friend,  for  Heaven's 
sake  ! 

Col.  T.  'Sdeath  !  how  came  she  to  suspect  this  ? 
[Aside.']  Really,  madam,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Ber.  Nay — nay — you  saw  I  did  not  pretend  to 
misunderstand  you.  But  here  comes  the  lady  : 
perhaps  you  would  be  glad  to  be  left  with  her  for 
an  explanation. 

Col.  T.  Oh,  madam,  this  recrimination  is  a  poor 
resource  ;  and,  to  convince  you  how  much  you  are 
mistaken,  I  beg  leave  to  decline  the  happiness  you 
propose  me.  Madam,  your  servant. 

Enter  AMANDA. — Colonel  TOWNLY  whispers 
AMANDA,  and  exit. 

Ber.  He  carries  it  off  well,  however — upon  my 
word — very  well !  —  how  tenderly  they  part. — 
[Aside.'} — So,  cousin — I  hope  you  have  not  been 
chiding  your  admirer  for  being  with  me — I  assure 
you  we  have  been  talking  of  you. 

Ama.  Fy,  Berinthia  !—my  admirer — will  you 
never  learn  to  talk  in  earnest  of  anything'? 

Ber.  Why,  this  shall  be  in  earnest,  if  you  please  ; 
for  my  part,  I  only  tell  you  matter  of  fact. 

Ama.  I'm  sure  there's  so  much  of  jest  and  ear 
nest  in  what  you  say  to  me  on  this  subject,  I  scarce 
know  how  to  take  it.  I  have  just  parted  with  Mr. 
Loveless— perhaps  it  is  fancy,  but  I  think  there 
is  an  alteration  in  his  manner  which  alarms  me. 

Ber.  And  so  you  are  jealous  ?  is  that  all  1 

Amu.  That  all  1 — is  jealousy,  then,  nothing! 

Ber.  It  should  be  nothing,  if  I  were  in  your 
case. 

A/nti.  Why,  what  would  you  do"? 

Ber.  I'd  cure  myself. 

Ama.   How  1 

Ber.  Care  as  little  for  my  husband  as  he  did 
for  me.  Look  you,  Amanda,  you  may  build  cas 
tles  in  the  air,  and  fume  and  fret,  and  grow  thin, 
and  lean,  and  pale,  and  ugly,  if  you  please  ;  but  I 
tt'll  you,  no  man  worth  having  is  true  to  his  wife, 
or  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  so. 

Ama.  Do  you  then  really  think  he's  false  to  me  ? 
for  I  did  not  suspect  him. 


Ber.  Think  so  !  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Ama.  You  are  sure  on't  1 

Ber.  Positively — he  fell  in  love  at  the  play. 

Ama.  Right — the  very  same — but  who  could 
have  told  you  this  1 

Ber.  Um — oh — Townly  !  — 1  suppose  your  hus 
band  has  made  him  his  confidant. 

Ama.  Oh,  base  Loveless  !  and  what  did  Townly 
say  on't? 

Ber.  So,  so — why  should  she  ask  that?  [Aside.] 
Say  !  why  he  abused  Loveless  extremely,  und  said 
all  the  tender  things  of  you  in  the  world. 

Ama.  Did  he  ? — Oh  !  my  heart ! — I'm  very  ill — 
dear  Berintbia,  don't  leave  me  a  moment.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Outside  of  Sir  Tunbelly's  House. 
Enter  Young  FASHION  and  LORY. 

Young  F.  So — here's  our  inheritance,  Lory,  if 
we  can  but  get  into  possession — but,  methinks,  the 
seat  of  our  family  looks  like  Noah's  ark,  as  if  the 
chief  part  on't  were  designed  for  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Lory.  Pray,  sir,  don't  let  your  head  run  upon 
the  orders  of  building  here — get  but  the  heiress,  let 
ihe  devil  take  the  house. 

Young  F.  Get  but  the  house  !  let  the  devil  take 
the  heiress,  I  say — but  come,  we  have  no  time  to 
squander  ;  knock  at  the  door.  [LORY  knocks  two  or 
hree  times  at  the  gate.]  What  the  devil,  have  they 
no  ears  in  this  house  ? — Knock  harder. 

Lory.  'Egad,  sir,  this  will  prove  some  enchanted 
castle — we  shall  have  the  giant  come  out,  by  and 
jy,  with  his  club,  and  beat  our  brains  out. 

[Knocks  again. 

Young  F.  Hush,  they  come. 

Sera.  [Within.]  Who  is  there 7 

Lory.  Open  the  door,  and  see — is  that  your  coun- 
ry  breeding? 

Serv.  Ay,  but  two  words  to  that  bargain — Tum- 
mus,  is  the  blunderbuss  prim'd  ? 

Young  F.  Ouns  !  give  'em  good  words,  Lory— 
or  we  shall  be  shot  here  a  fortune-catching. 

Lory.  'Egad,  sir,  I  think  you're  in  the  right  on't 
— ho  ! — Mr.  What-d'ye-call-em — will  you  please 
^.o  let  us  in  ?  or  are  we  to  be  left  to  grow  like  wil- 
ows  by  your  moat-side  ? 

[Servant  looks  over  the  wall  with  a  blunderbuss  in 
his  hand. 

Serv.  Well,  naw,  what's  ya're  business  ? 

Young  F.  Nothing,  sir,  but  to  wait  upon  Sir 
funbelly,  with  vour  leave. 

Serv.  To  weat  upon  Sir  Tunbelly  1  Why,  you'll 
ind  that's  just  as  Sir  Tunbelly  pleases. 

Young  F.  But  will  you  do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to 
earn  whether  Sir  Tunbelly  pleases  or  not? 

Serv.  Why,  look  you,  d'ye  see,  with  good  words 
much  may  be  done.  Ralph,  go  thy  ways,  and  ask 
Sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases  to  be  waited  upon — and, 
dost  hear,  call  to  Nurse,  that  she  may  lock  up  Miss 
:Ioyden  before  the  gates  open. 

Young  F.  D'ye  hear  that,  Lory! 

rates  open — Enter  Sir  TUNBELLY  CLUMSY,  M.  D., 
with  Servants,  armed  with  gunst  clubs,  pitchforks, 
fa. 

Lory.  O  !   [Runs  behind  his  master.]  O  Lord  !  O 
L,ord  !  we  are  both  dead  men  ! 
Young  F.  Fool  I  thy  fear  will  ruin  us. 

[Apart  to  LORY. 
Lory.  My  fear,  sir!  'Sdeath,  sir,  1  fear  nothing. 
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— [Apart.]   Would  I  were  well  up  to  the  chin  in  a 
horse-poml.  I  .l*i<le. 

Sir  T.  Who  is  it  here  hath  any  business  with 
me? 

Young  F.  Sir,  'tis  I,  'if  your  name  is  Sir  Tun- 
belly  Clumsy. 

Sir  T.  Sir,  my  name  is  Sir  Tunbelly  Clum-y, 
whether  vcti  have  any  business  with  me  or  not. — 
So  you  see  I  am  not  ashamed  of  ray  name,  nor  my 
face,  either. 

Ymiii";  F.  Sir,  you  have  no  cause  that  I  know  of. 

.Sir  T.  Sir,  you  have  no  cause  either.  I  desire 
to  know  who  you  are  ;  for,  till  I  know  your  name, 
1  shan't  ask  you  to  come  into  my  house  ;  and,  when 
I  do  know  your  name,  'tis  six  to  four  I  don't  ask 
you  then. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  find  this  letter  an 
authentic  passport.  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

.s,'r  /'.  Coil's  my  life,  from  Mrs.  Coupler  ! — 1 
ask  vour  lordship's  pardon  ten  thousand  times.  [To 
his  Servant.]  Here,  run  in  a-doors  quickly  ;  get  a 
Scotch  coal  tire  in  the  parlour,  set  all  the  Turkey- 
work  chairs  in  their  places,  get  the  brass  candle 
sticks  out,  and  be  sure  stick  the  sockets  full  of  lau 
rel — nm — [7'i/r»s  to  Young  FASHION  ]  My  lord,  I 
ask  your  lordship's  pardon.  [7'o  the  Servant.]  And, 
do  you  hear,  run  away  to  Nurse,  bid  her  let  Miss 
Hoyden  loose  again.  [Exit  Servant.]  [  hope  your 
honour  will  excuse  the  disorder  of  my  family. — 
We  are  not  used  to  receive  men  of  your  lordship's 
great  quality  every  day.  Pray  where  are  your 
coaches  and  servants,  my  lord  ? 

Young  F.  Sir,  that  1  might  give  you  and  your 
daughter  a  proof  how  impatient  I  am  to  be  nearer 
akin  to  you,  1  left  my  equipage  to  follow  me,  and 
came  away  post  with  only  one  servant. 

Sir  T.  Your  lordship  does  me  too  much  honour — 
it  was  exposing  your  person  to  too  much  fatigue 
and  danger, — 1  protest  it  was  ;  but  my  daughter 
shall  endeavour  to  make  you  what  amends  she  can  ; 
and,  though  1  say  it  that  should  not  say  it,  Hoyden 
has  charms. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  them, 
though  1  am  to  her  :  common  fame  has  done  her 
justice. 

Sir  T.  My  lord,  I  am  common  fame's  very  grate 
ful,  humble  servant.  My  lord,  my  girl's  young — 
Hoyden  is  young,  my  lord  :  but  this  I  must  say  for 
her,  what  she  wants  in  art,  she  has  in  breeding  :  and 
what's  wanting  in  her  age,  is  made  good  in  her 
constitution. — So  pray,  my  lord,  walk  in  ;  pray  my 
lord,  walk  in. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.  —  An  Apartment  in  Sir  TUNBELLY 
CLUMSY  's  House. 

Miss  HOYDEN  discovered. 

Miss  If.  Sure,  nobody  was  ever  used  as  I  am.  1 
know  well  enough  what  other  girls  do,  for  all  they 
think  to  make  a  fool  o'  me.  It's  wel)  1  have  a  hus 
band  a  coming,  or,  icod!  I'd  marry  the  baker,  I 
would  so.  Nobody  can  knock  at  the  gate,  but  pre 
sently  I  must  be  locked  up  ;  and  here's  the  young 
grevbound  can  run  loose  about  the  house  all  the  day 
long,  so  she  can. — Tis  very  well — 

Nurti,  [Without,  opening  the  door.]  Miss  Hoy 
den,  miss,  miss,  miss  !  Miss  Hoyden  ! 

F.nter  Nurse. 
Miss  II.  Well,  what  do  you  make  such  a  noise 


or,  ha  ? — -What  do  you  din  a  body's  ears  for?  Can't 
•  ne  be  quiet  for  you  ? 

A  ur*e.  What  do  I  din  vour  ears  for  ?  Here's  one 
:ome  will  din  your  ears  for  you. 

.W/.w  H.  What  care  I  who's  come  ?  I  care  not  a 
ig  who  comes  or  who  goes,  as  long  as  I  must  be 
ock'd  up  like  the  ale-cellar. 

\itrst:.  'lh.it,  miss,  is  for  fear  you  should  be 
drunk  before  you  are  ripe. 

.W/.vs  //.  Oh,  don't  trouble  your  head  about  that ; 
i'm  as  ripe  as  you,  though  not  so  mellow. 

\nrse.  Very  well,  now  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
ock  you  up  again,  and  not  let  you  see  my  lord  to 
night. 

Miss  H.  My  lord !  why,  has  my  husband  come  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  marry,  is  he,  and  a  goodly  person, 
too. 

[Flinging  away  her  knife,  loaf,  and  butter. 

Miss  H.  [Hugs  Nurse.]  Oh,  my  dear  Nurse,  for 
give  me  this  once,  and  I'll  never  misuse  you  again  ; 
no,  if  I  do,  you  shall  give  me  three  thumps  on  the 
ack,  and  a  great  pinch  by  the  cheek. 

Nurse.  Ah,  the  poor  thing!  see  how  it  melts  : 
ts  as  full  of  good  nature  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 

Miss  H.  But,  my  dear  Nurse,  don't  lie,  now — is 
be  come,  by  your  troth  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  by  my  truly,  is  he. 

Miss  //.  Oh,  Lord  !  I'll  go  and  put  on  my  laced 
tucker,  though  I'm  lock'd  up  for  a  month  for't. 

[Exeunt — Miss   HOYDEN  goes   of  capering   and 
twirling  her  doll  by  its  leg. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  at  Sir  TUNBELLY 
CLUMSY'S. 

Enter  Miss  HOYDEN  and  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Well,  miss,  how  do  you  like  your  hus 
band  that  is  to  be  ? 

Miss  H.  Oh,  Lord,  Nurse,  I'm  so  overjoyed,  I 
can  scarce  contain  myself. 

Nurse.  Oh,  but  you  must  have  a  care  of  being 
too  fond  ;  for  men,  now-a-dajs,  hate  a  woman  that 
loves  'em. 

Miss  H .  Love  him !  why,  do  you  think  I  love 
him,  Nurse  ?  'Ecod,  I  would  not  care  if  he  was 
hang'd,  so  I  were  but  once  married  to  him.  No, 
that  which  pleases  me  is,  to  think  what  work  I'll 
make  when  I  get  to  London  ;  for,  when  I'm  a  wife 
and  a  lady  both,'ecod,  I'll  flaunt  it  with  the  best  of 
'em.  Ay,  and  I  shall  have  money  enough  to  do  so, 
too,  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Ah,  there's  no  knowing  that,  miss  ;  for, 
though  these  lords  have  a  power  of  wealth,  indeed, 
yet,  as  I  have  heard  say,  they  give  it  all  to  their 
sluts  and  their  trulls,  who  joggle  it  about  in  their 
coaches,  with  a  murrain  to  'em,  whilst  poor  madam 
sits  sighing  and  wishing,  and  has  not  a  spare  half- 
crown  to  buy  her  a  "  Practice  of  Piety." 

Miss  //.  Oh,  but  for  that,  don't  deceive  your 
self,  Nurse;  for  this  I  must  say  of  my  lord,  he's 
as  free  as  an  open  house  at  Christmas  ;  for  this  very 
morning  he  told  me  1  should  have  six  hundred  a 
year  to  buy  pins.  Now,  if  he  gives  me  six  hundred 
a  year  to  buy  pius,  what  do  you  think  he'll  give  me 
to  buy  petticoats'? 

A 'urse.  Ah,  my  dearest,  he  deceives  thee  foully, 
and  Ue's  no  better  thau  a  rogue  for  his  pain's. 


A  TRIP  TO  SCARBOROUGH. 
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These  Londoners  have  got  a  gibberish  with  'em 
would  confound  a  gipsy.  That  which  they  call 
])in-inouey  is  to  buy  everything  in  the  versal  world, 
down  to  their  very  shoe-knots.  Nay,  I  have  heard 
some  folks  say  that  some  ladies,  if  they'll  have  gal 
lants,  as  they  call  'em,  are  forced  to  find  them  out 
of  their  pin-money,  too.  But  look,  look,  if  his 
honour  be  not  coming  to  you  !  Now,  if  I  were  sure 
you  would  behave  yourself  handsomely,  and  not 
disgrace  me  that  have  brought  you  up,  I'd  leave 
you  alone  together. 

Missll.  That's  my  best  Nurse,  do  as  you'd  be 
done  by.  Trust  us  together  this  once,  and,  if  I 
don't  show  my  breeding,  1  wish  I  may  never  be 
married,  but  die  an  old  maid. 

\urse.  Well,  this  once  I'll  venture  you.  But, 
if  you  disparage  me — 

Mm  //.  Never  fear.  [Exit  Nurse. 

Enter  Young  FASHION. 

Young  F.  Your  servant,  madam :  I'm  glad  to 
find  you  alone,  for  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  speak  to  you  about. 

Miss  11.  Sir — my  lord,  I  meant— you  may  speak 
to  me  about  what  you  please,  I  shall  give  you  a 
civil  answer. 

Young  F.  Yon  give  so  obliging  a  one,  it  en 
tourages  me  to  tell  you,  in  a  few.  words,  what  I 
think,  both  for  your  interest  and  mine.  Your 
father,  I  suppose  you  know,  has  resolved  to  make 
me  happy  in  being  your  husband  ;  .and  I  hope  I 
may  obtain  your  consent  to  perform  what  he  desires. 

Miss  H.  Sir,  I  never  disobey  my  fathetjin  any 
thing  but  eating  green  gooseberries. 

Young  F.  So  good  a  daughter  must  needs  be  an 
admirable  wife  ;  I  am  therefore  impatient  till  you 
are  mine,  and  hope  you  will  so  far  consider  the 
violence  of  my  love,  that  you  won't  have  the 
cruelty  to  defer  my  happiness  so  long  as  your 
father  designs  it. 

Miss  //.  "Pray,  my  lord,  how  long  is  that? 

Young  F.  Madam,  a  thousand  years — a  whole 
week. 

Miss.H.  Why,  I  thought  it  was  to  be  to-morrow 
morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  up.  I'm  sure  Nurse  told 


Young  F.  And  it  shall  be  to-morrow  morning,  if 
you'll  consent. 

Miss  H.  If  I'll  consent?  Why,  I  thought  I  was 
to  obey  you  as  my  husband  ? 

Young  F.  That's  when  we  are  married.  Till 
then,  I'm  to  obey  you. 

M/.vs  //.  Why,  then,  if  we  are  to  take  it  by  turns, 
it's  the  same  thing.  I'll  obey  you  now,  and,  when 
we  are  married,  you  shall  obey  me. 

Young  F.  With  all  my  heart.  But  I  doubt  we 
must  get  Nurse  on  our  side,  or  we  shall  hardly 
prevail  with  the  chaplain. 

A/iss  II.  No  more  we  shaVt,  indeed;  for  he 
loves  her  better  than  he  loves  his  pulpit,  and  would 
alu -ays  be  a  preaching  to  her  by  hia  good  will. 

Young  F.  Why,  then,  my  dear,  if  you'll  call  her 
hither,  w<?'ll  persuade  her  presently. 

Miss  11.  Oh,  lud !  I'll  tell  you  a  way  how  to 
persuade  her  to  anything. 

Yumig  F.  How's  that] 

Alias  11.  Why,  tell  her  she's  a  handsome,  comely 
woman,  and  give  her  half'-a-crown. 

Young  F.  Nay,  if  that  will  do,  she  shall  have 
half  a  score  of  them. 

Mi.«  II.  Oh!  gemini!  for  half  that  she'd  marry 
you  herself.  I'll  rua  aud  cull  her.  [E.iit. 


Young  F.  So !  matters  go  on  swimmingly.  This 
is  a  rare  girl,  i'faith.  I  shall  have  a  fine  time  on't 
with  her  at  London. 

Enter  Lonv. 
So,  Lory,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Lory.  Here,  sir, — an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
enemy ;  your  brother's  postillion  brought  it. — I 
knew  the* livery,  pretended  to  be  a  servant  of  Sir 
Tunbelly's,  and  so  got  possession  of  the  letter. 

Young  F.  [Looks  at  the  letter.]  Ouns  !  he  tells 
Sir  Tunbelly,  here,  that  he  will  be  with  him  this 
evening,  with  a  large  party,  to  supper.  'Egad,  I 
must  marry  the  girl  directly. 

Lori/.  Oh,  zounds,  sir,  directly,  to  be  sure. 
Here  she  comes.  [Exit. 

Young  F.  And  the  old  jesabel  with  her. 
Re-enter  Miss  HOYDEN  and  Nurse. 
How  do  you  do,  good  Mrs.  Nurse  ?     I   desired 
your  young  lady  would  give  me  leave  to  see  you, 
that  I  might  thank  you  for  your  extraordinary  care 
and  kind  conduct  in  her  education :  pray  accept  of 
this  small  acknowledgment  for  it,  at  present,  and 
depend  upon  my  further  kindness  when  I  shall  be 
that  happy  thing-,  her  husband.     [Gives  her  money. 

Nurse.  Gold,  by  the  maakins !  [^sitte.]  Your 
honour's  goodness  is  too  great.  Alas  !  all  I  can 
boast  of  is,  1  have  given  her  pure  good  milk,  and 
so  your  honour  would  have  said,  an'  had  you  seen 
how  the  poor  thing  thrived,  ami  how  it  would  look 
up  in  my  face — and  crow  and  laugh,  it  would. 

Miss  H.  [To  Nurse,  taking  her  angrily  aside. ] 
Pray,  one  word  with  you.  Pr'ythee,  Nurse,  don't 
stand- ripping  up  old  stories,  to  make  one  ashamed 
before  one's  love.  Do  you  think  such  a  fine  proper 
gentleman  as  he  is,,  cares  for  a  fiddle-come  tale  of 
a  child?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  make  him  have  a 
good  opinion  of  a  woman,  don't  tell  him  what  one 
did  then,  tell  him  what  one  can  do  now.  [Goes  to 
FASHION.]  I  hope  your  honour  will  excuse  my  mis- 
manners  to  whisper  before  you ;  it  was  only  to  give 
some  orders  about  the  family. 

Young  F.  Oh,  everything,  madam,  is  to  give 
way  to  business  ;  beside,  good  housewifery  is  a 
very  commendable  quality  in  a  young  lady. 

Miss  H.  Bray,  sir,  are  young  ladies  good  house 
wives  at  London  town  ?  Do  they  darn  their  own 
linen  ? 

Young  F.  Oh,  no,  they  study  how  to  spend 
money,  not  to  save. 

Mi.ss  H.  'Ecod,  I  don't  know  but  that  may  be 
the  better  sport !  ha,  Nurse  ! 

Young  F.  Well,  you  shall  have  your  choice 
when  you  come  there. 

Miss  H.  Shall  I?— Then,  by  my  troth,  I'll  get 
there  as  fast  as  I  can.  His  honour  desires  you'll 
be  so  kind  as  to  let  us  be  married  to-morrow. 

[To  Nurse. 

Nurse.  To-morrow,  my  dear  madam  ? 

Young  F.  Ay,  faith,  Nurse,  you  may  well  be 
surprised  at  miss's  wanting  to  put  it  off  so  long. 
To-morrow !  no,  no ;  'tis  now,  this  very  hour,  I 
would  have  the  ceremony  performed. 

Miss  H.  'Ecod,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Nurse.  Oh,  mercy  !  worse  and  worse  ! 

Young  F.  Yes,  sweet  Nurse,  now,  and  privately; 
for,  all  things  being  signed  and  sealed,  why  should 
Sir  Tunbelly  make  us  stay  a  week  for  a  wedding- 
dinner  ? 

Nurse.  But  if  you  should  be  married  now,  what 
will  you  do  when  Sir  Tuubelly  calls  for  you  to  be 
married  1 
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Miss  H.  Why,  then  we  will  be  married  again. 

Nurse.   What,  twice,  my  child  ? 

Mitt  H.  'Ecod!  1  don't  care  how  often  I'm  mar 
rii-'l,  not  I. 

Nurst.  Well,  I'm  such  a  tender-hearted  fool,  I 
find  I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  So  you  shall  e'en 
follow  your  own  invention*. 

Miss  H.  Shall  1]— Oh,  Lord,  I  could  leap  over 
the  moon. 

Young  F.  Dear  Nurse,  this  goodness  of  yours 
shall  be  still  more  rewarded,  But  you  must  em 
ploy  your  power  with  the  chaplain,  that  he  may  do 
his  friendly  office  too,  and  then  we  shall  all  be 
happy.  Do  you  think  you  can  prevail  with  him  ? 

\itrsf.  Prevail  with  him?  or  he  shall  never  pre 
vail  with  me,  I  can  tell  him  that. 

r.'KH/f  F.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it;  however,  to 
strengthen  your  interest  with  him,  you  may  let 
him  know  I  have  several  fat  livings  in  my  gift, 
jind  that  the  first  that  falls  shall  be  in  your  dis 
posal. 

Nnrse.  Nay,  then,  I'll  make  him  marry  more 
folks  than  one,  I'll  promise  him. 

Miss  H.  Faith,  do,  Nurse  !  make  him  marry 
you  too  ;  I'm  sure  he'll  do  it  for  a  fat  living. 

Young  F.  Well,  Nurse,  while  you  go  and  set 
tle  matters  with  him,  your  lady  and  I  will  go  and 
take  a  walk  in  the  garden.    [Exit  Nurse.]    Come, 
madum,  dare  you  venture  yourself  alone  with  me? 
[Takes  Miss  HOYDEN  by  the  hand. 

Mis*  H.  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir !  I  don't  think  you'll 
do  anything  to  me  1  need  be  afraid  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— 4  Garden.    Moonlight. 

Enter  LOVELESS. 

Lot.  Now,  does  she  mean  to  make  a  fool  of  me, 
or  not?  I  shan't  wait  much  longer,  for  my  wife 
will  soon  be  inquiring  for  me  to  set  out  on  our 
supping-party.  Suspense  is  at  all  times  the  devil 
— but  of  all  modes  of  suspense,  the  watching  for  a 
loitering  mistress  is  the  worst.  But  let  me  accuse 
her  no  longer  ;  she  approaches  with  one  smile,  to 
o'erpay  the  anxieties  of  a  year ! 

Enter  BERINTHIA. 

O,  Berinthia,  what  o  world  of  kindness  are  you  in 
iuy  debt!  Had  you  stayed  five  minutts  longer 

Ber.  You  would  have  gone,  I  suppose? 

Lor.  'Egad!  she's  right  enough.  [Aside. 

Ber.  And  1  assure  you,  'twas  ten  to  one  that  I 
came  at  all.  In  short,  I  begin  to  think  you  are  too 
dangerous  a  being  to  trifle  with  ;  and,  as  1  shall 
probably  only  make  a  fool  of  you  at  last,  I  believe 
we  bad  better  let  matters  rest  as  they  a*e. 

Loo.  You  cannot  mean  it,  sure  ? 

Ber.  What  more  would  you  have  me  give  to  a 
married  man  ? 

Lou.  How  doubly  cruel  to  remind  me  of  my  mis 
fortunes  ! 

Be.r.  A  misfortune  to  be  married  to  so  charming 
a  woman  us  Amanda  ? 

LOD.  1  grant  all  her  merit,  but 'Sdenth  !  now 

see  what  you  have  done  by  talking  of  her— she's 
ht-ri',  by  all  that's  unlucky,  and  Townly  with  her — 
I'll  observe  them. 

Her.  O  Ged,  we  h:id  better  get  out  of  the  way ; 
for  I  should  feel  as  awkwa-d  to  meet  h^r  ns  you. 

L"V.  Ay,  if  1  mistake  not,  I  s*e  Townly  coming 
this  way  also.  I  must  s<  e  a  little  into  this  matter. 

j  Nr/'.s  ttxiJe. 

A  -r.  DRAMA. —  MO.   X. 


Ber.  Ob,  if  that's  your  intention,  I  am  no  wo 
man,  if  I  suffer  myself  to  be  outdone  in  curiosity. 
[Goes  on  the  otlur  tide. 

Enter  AMANDA. 

Ama.  Mr.  Loveless  come  home,  and  walking  on 
the  lawn  '.  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  walk  so  late, 
though  perhaps  it  is  to  show  his  neglect  of  me. 
Mr.  Loveless,  1  must  speak  with  you.  Ha  !  Townly 
again  !  How  I  am  persecuted  I 

Enter  Colonel  TOWNLY. 

Col.  T.  Madam,  you  seem  disturbed. 

Ama.  Sir,  I  have  reason. 

Col.  T.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  I  would  to 
Heaven  it  were  in  my  power  to  bear  the  pain,  or  to 
remove  the  malady. 

Ama.  Your  interference  can  only  add  to  my  dis 
tress. 

Col.  T.  Ah,  madam,  if  it  be  the  sting  of  unre 
quited  love  you  suffer  from,  seek  for  your  remedy 
in  revenge :  weigh  well  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  your  charms,  and  rouse  up  that  spirit  a  woman 
ought  to  bear.  Disdain  the  false  embraces  of  a 
husband.  See  at  your  feet  a  real  lover  ;  his  zeal 
may  give  him  title  to  your  pity,  although  bis 
merit  cannot  claim  your  love. 

Lov.  So,  so,  very  fine,  i'faith.  [Aside. 

Ama.  Why  do  you  presume  to  talk  to  me  thus? 
Is  this  your  friendship  to  Mr.  Loveless?  I  per 
ceive  you  will  compel  me  at  last  to  acquaint  him 
with  your  treachery. 

Col.  T.  He  could  not  upbraid  me  if  you  were — 
be  deserves  it  from  me  ;  for  he  has  not  been  more 
false  to  you  than  faithless  to  me. 

Ama.  To  you  ? 

Col.  T.  Yes,  madam  :  the  lady  for  whom  he 
now  deserts  th  >se  charms  which  he  was  nevor 
worthy  of,  was  mine  \>y  right;  and  I  imagined, 
too,  by  inclination. — Yes,  Madam  Berinthia,  who 
now 

Ama.  Berinthia!  Impossible! 

Col.  T.  '  1'is  true,  or  may  I  never  merit  your  at 
tention.  She  is  the  deceitful  sorceress  who  now 
holds  your  husband's  heart  in  bondage. 

Ama.  1  will  not  believe  it. 

Col.  T.  By  the  faith  of  a  true  lover,  I  speak  from 
conviction.  This  very  day  1  saw  them  together, 
and  overheard 

Ama.  Peace,  sir,  I  will  not  even  listen  to  such 
slander — this  is  a  poor  device  to  work  on  my  re 
sentment,  to  listen  to  your  insidious  addresses. 
No,  sir,  though  Mr.  Loveless  may  be  capable  of 
error,  1  am  convinced  I  cannot  be  deceived  so 
grossly  in  him,  as  to  believe  what  you  now  report ; 
and  for  Berinthia,  you  should  have  fixed  on  some 
more  probable  person  for  my  rival,  than  she  who 
is  my  relation  and  my  friend  :  for,  while  I  am  my 
self  free  from  guilt,  I  will  never  believe  that  love 
can  beget  injury,  or  confidence  create  ingratitude. 

Col.  T.  If  I  do  not  prove  to  you 

Ama.  You  never  shall  have  an  opportunity. 
From  the  artful  manner  in  which  you  first  showed 
yourself  to  me,  I  might  have  been  led,  as  far  as 
virtue  permitted,  to  have  thought  you  less  criminal 
than  unhappy  ;  but  this  last  unmanly  artifice  me 
rits  at  once  my  resentment  and  contempt.  [Exit. 

Col.  T.  Sure,  there's  divinity  about  her  ;  and 
she  has  dispensed  some  portion  of  honour's  light 
to  me :  yet  can  I  bear  to  lose  Berinthia  without 
revenge  or  compensation  ?  Perhaps  she  is  not  so 
culpable  as  I  thought  her.  I  was  mistaken  wheu 
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[ACT  III. 


Re-enter  LOVELESS  and  BERINTHIA. 

Ber.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Loveless. 
/..ir.  Your  servant,  madam. 
Ber.  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  this  ? 
Lov.  Truly,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
Ber.  Don't  you  think 
temptible  creatures? 

Lov.  Why  tolerably  so,  I  must  confess. 


inon,    I  swear  I    would  follow  her,    confess 
error,  and  trust  to  her  generosity  for  forgiveness. 

Ber.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  let  your  respect  for 
me  prevent  you  ;  for,  as  my  object  in  trifling  with 
you  was  nothing  more  than  to  pique  Townly,  and, 
as  I  perceive  he  has  been  actuated  by  a  similar] 
motive,  you  may  depend  on't  I  shall  make  no  mys 
tery  of  the  matter  to  him. 


1  began  to  think  lightly  of  Amanda's  virtue,  and        Young  F.  What  the  devil's  the  matter ! 
may  be  in  my  censure  of  my  Berinthia.     Surely  1        Lory.  Sir,  your  fortune's  ruin'd  if  you  are  not 
love  her  still,  for  I  feel  I  should  be  happy  to   find   married.    Yonder's  your  brother  arrived,  with  two 
myself  in  the  wrong.  [Exit,   coaches  and  six  horses,    twenty  footmen,    and  a 

coat  worth  fourscore  pounds— so  judge  what  will 
become  of  your  lady's  heart. 

Young  F.  Is  he  in  the  house  yet  ? 
Lory.  No,  they  are  capitulating  with  him  at  the 
gate.     Sir  Tunbelly  luckily  takes  him  for  an  im 
postor  ;  and  I  have  told  him  that  we  had  heard  of 

we  steal  forth   two  con- 1 this  Plot  before- 

1  oung  F.  'lhat  s  right.    [Turning  to  Miss  HOY- 

1.0V.  Wfty  tolerably  so,  1  must  confess.  j  DE.V.]     My  dear,  here's  a  troublesome  business 

Ber.  And  do  you  conceive  it  possible  for  you   mv  man  tells  me  of  5  but  don>t  be  frightened,  we 
ever  to  give  Amanda  the  least  uneasiness  again  ?      sfaa11  be  to°  uard  for  tne  rogue.     Here's  an  im- 
Lov.  No,  I  think  we  never  should,  indeed.  pudent  fellow  at  the  gate  (not  knowing  I  was  come 

Ber.  We!— Why,  monster,  you  don't  pretend  nitner  incognito),  has  taken  my  name  upon  him, 
that  I  ever  entertained  a  thought  ?  in  h°Pes  to  run  away  with  you. 

Lov.  Why,  then,  sincerely  and  honestly,  Be-  Miss  H-  Oh»  the  brazen-faced  varlet,  it's  well 
rinthia,  there  is  something  in  my  wife's  conduct  we  are  married,  or  may  be  we  might  never  have 
which  strikes  me  so  forcibly,  that  if  it  were  not  °een  so. 

for  shame,  and  the  fear  of  hurting  you  in  her  opi-        *  oung  F.  'Egad,  like  enough.  [Aside.']  Pr'ythee, 

Nurse,  run  to   Sir  Tunbelly,  and   stop  him  from 
going  to  the  gate  before  I  speak  with  him. 

Nurse.  An't  please  your  honour,  my  lady  and  I 
had  best  lock  ourselves  up  till  the  danger  be  over. 
Young  F.  Do  so,  if  you  please. 
Miss  H.  Not  so  fast;  I  won't  be  lock'd  up  ai«y 
more,  now  I'm  married. 

Young  F.  Yes,  pray,  my  dear,  do,  till  we  have 
Lov.  By  no  means  inform  him  ;  for  though  1 1  seized  this  rascal. 

may  choose  to  pass  by  his  conduct  without  resent-        Miss  H.  Nay,  if  you'll  pray  me,    I'll  do  auy- 
ment,  how  will  he  presume  to  look  me  in  the  face   thing.  [Exit  Miss  HOYDEN  and  Nurse, 

again?  Young  F.   [To  LORY.]  Hark  you,  sirrah,  things 

Ber.  How  will  you  presume  to  look  him  in  the  are  better  than  you  imagine.  The  wedding's  over. 
face  again  ?  Lory,  The  devil  it  is,  sir !  [Capers  about. 

Lov.  He  who  has  dared  to  attempt  the  honour  of  Young  F.  Not  a  word — all's  safe — but  Sir  Tun- 
my  wife.  belly  don't  know  it,  nor  must  he  yet.  So  I  am 

Ber.  You,  who  have  dared  to  attempt  the  honour  res°lved  to  brazen  the  brunt  of  the  business  out 
of  his  mistress!  Come,  come,  be  ruled  by  me,  and  haye  the  pleasure  of  turning  the  impostor 
who  affect  more  levity  than  I  have,  and  don't  uP°n  his  lordship,  which  I  believe  may  easily  be 
think  of  anger  in  this  "cause.  A  readiness  to  re-  done. 

sent  injuries,  is  a  virtue  only  in  those  who  are  Enter  Sir  TUNBCLLY  CLUMSY. 

slow  to  injure.  Did          eyer  h         gi      of  gQ  impudent  an  under. 

Lov.  Ihen  I  will  be  ruled  by  you;  and  when   taking? 

you  shall  think  proper  to  undeceive  Townly,  may       Sir  T.  Never,  by  the   mass;    but  we'll   tickle 
vour  good  quahties  make  as  sincere   a  convert  of  him,  I'll  warrant  you 

.m,  as  Amanda's  have  of  me.     When  truth's  ex-  |      Young  F.  They  tell  me,  sir,  he  has  a  great  many 
a  sacred  .  ^  Jople  with  him,  disguised  like  servants. 

•Sir  T.  Ay,  ay,  rogues  enow,  but  we  have  mas- 

d  ST?  J      TrT  C°UnSelS  SCf~          tered  them'     We  only  fired  a  few  shot  over  their 
hey  but  reach  the  deep  reserve  of  man-   heads,  and  the  regiment  scowered  in  an  instant. 
To  keep  our  love  they  d  rate  then-  virtue  high  -      Here,  Tummus,  bring  in  your  prisoner, 
hey  hve  together,  and  together  die.     [Exeunt.  \      Young  F.  If  you  please,  Sir  Tunbelly,  it  will  be 

best  fo»me  not  to  confront  the  fellow  yet,  till  you 
SCENE  III. — Sir  TUNBELLY  CLUMSY'S  House.      have  heard  how  far  his  impudence  will  carry  him. 
r        -...  Sir  T.  'Egad,  your  lordship  is  an  ingenious  per- 

IOYDEN,  Nurse,  and  Young  FASHION,   son.     Your  lordship  then  will  please  to  step  aside. 

Young  F.  This  quick  despatch  of  the  chaplain's   f]   ^  'F°re  heaV6n'  ^^  ™7  maS^er'S  mO' 
I  take  so  kindly,  it  shall  give  him  claim  to  mv  \         7'  [Ent  uutfc  Young  FASHION. 


favour  as  long  as  I  live,  I  assure  you. 


Enter  Servants,  with  Lord  FOPPINGTON  disarmed. 


ran  «,  I  saj-i,,"™  heart~tbe  m°re  U'e  I  7*>  ^  &  -"ah  !  here's  an  impudent  rogue 

for  you  now.     Drunk  or  sober,  bully,  I'm  a  justice 
Enter  LORY  °^  tlie  l)eace»  an^  know  how  to  deal  with  strollers. 

Lord  F.  Strollers! 

.try.  One  word  with  you    for  Heaven's  sake.  Sir  T.  Ay,  strollers.     Come,  give  an  account  of 

king  \  oung  FASHION  hattily  aside.  |  yourself.     What's  your  name?  where  do  you  live  " 


SCBNB    III.] 


ACTING   DRAMA. 


do  you  pay  scot  and   lot  '.     Come,  are  you  a  free 
holder  or  a  copyholder? 

Lord  F.  And  \\liv  dost  tbou  ask  mo  so  many  im 
pertinent  questions  '. 

Sir  T.  Because  I'll  make  you  answer  'em,  before 
I  hwve  done  with  you,  you  rascal  you. 

Lord  F.  Before  Uad,  all  the  answers  I  can  make 
to  them  is,  that  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  ok 
fellow,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Sir  T.  Nay,  if  thou  art  joking,  deputy  lieute 
nants,  we  know  how  to.  deal  with  you.  Here,  draw 
a  warrant  for  him  immediately. 

Lord  F.  A  warrant!  What  the  devil  is't  thou 
uouldst  be  at,  old  gentleman  ? 

Sir  T.  1  would  be  at  you,  sirrah  (if  my  hands 
were  not  tied  as  a  magistrate),  and  with  these  two 
double  fists  beat  your  teeth  down  your  throat,  you 
dog  you.  [  Driving  him. 

Lord  F.  And  why  wouldst  thou  spoil  my  face  at 
that  rate  I 

Sir  T.  For  your  design  to  rob  me  of  my  daughter, 
villain. 

Lord  F.  Rab  thee  of  thy  daughter !  Now  do  I 
begin  to  believe  1  am  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  that 
all  this  is  but  a  dream.  Pr'ythee,  old  father,  wilt 
thou  give  me  leave  to  ask  thee  oue  question"? 

Sir  T.  I  can't  tell  whether  1  will  or  not,  till  I 
know  what  it  is. 

Lord  F.  Why,  then,  it  is,  whether  thou  didst 
not  write  to  my  Lord  Foppington,  to  come  down 
and  marry  thy  daughter  ? 

Sir  T.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  and  my  Lord  Fop 
pington  is  come  down,  and  shall  marry  my  daugh 
ter  before  she's  a  day  older. 

Lord  F.    Now  give  me  thy  hand,  old  dad;    I 

thought  we  should  understand  one  another  at  last. 

Sir  T.  The  fellow's  mad — here,  bind  him  hand 

and  foot.  [They  bind  him. 

Lord  F.   Nay,  pr'ythee,  knight,  leave  fooling; 

thy  jest  begins  to  grow  dull. 

Sir  T.  Bind  him,  I  say — he's  mad ;  bread  and 
water,  a  dark  room,  and  a  whip,  may  bring  him  to 
his  senses  again. 

Lord  F.  Pr'ythee,  SirTunbelly,  why  should  you 
take  such  an  aversion  to  the  freedom  of  my  address, 
as  to  suffer  the  rascals  thus  to  skewer  down  my 
arms  like  a  rabbit?  'Egad,  if  1  don't  awake,  by 
all  that  I  can  see,  this  is  like  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  impertinent  dreams  that  ever  I  dreamt  in  my 
life-  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Miss  HOYDEN  and  Nurse. 
Mits  H.  [Going  up  to  him.]  Is  this  he  that  would 
have  run? — Fough,  how  he  stinks  of  sweets.  Pray, 
father,  let  him  be  dragged  through  the  horse-pond. 
Lord  F.  This  must  be  my  wife,  by  her  natural 
inclination  to  her  husband.  [Aside. 

Miss  H.  Pray,  father,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  him — hang  him? 

Sir  T.  That  at  least,  child. 
A'urw.  Ay,  and  it's  e'en  too  good  for  him,  too. 
Lord  F.    Madame   la  governante,   I  presume  : 
hitherto  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  families  that   ever  man  of  quality 
marched  into.  [Aside. 

Sir  T.  What's  become  of  my  lord,  daughter  ? 
Miss  H.  He's  just  coming,  sir. 
Lord  F.  My  lord  !    What  does  he  mean  by  that, 

[Aside. 

Re-enter  Young  FASHION  and  LORY. 
Stap  my  vitals,  Tarn  !  now  the  dream's  out. 


I-'.  Is  this  the  fellow,  sir,  that  designed 
to  trick  me  of  your  daughter? 

Sir  T.  This  is  he,  my  lord  ;  how  do  you  liko 
him  ?  Js  not  he  a  pretty  fellow  to  get  a  fortune  ? 

Young  F.  I  find  by  his  dress  he  thought  your 
daughter  might  be  taken  with  a  beau. 

Miss  H.  Oh,  gemini '.  Is  this  a  beau?  Let  me 
see  him  again.  [Surveys  him.]  Ha !  1  find  a  beau 
is  no  such  ugly  thing,  neither. 

Young  F.  'Egad,  she'll  be  in  love  with  him  pre 
sently—I'll  e'en  have  him  sent  away  to  gaol. 
[Aside.]  Sir,  though  your  undertaking  shows  you 
a  person  of  no  extraordinary  modesty,  I  suppose 
you  ha'n't  confidence  enough  to  expect  much  favour 
from  me?  [To  Lord  FOPPINGTON. 

Lord  F.  Strike  me  dumb,  Tarn,  thou  art  a  very 
impudent  fellow. 

Nurse.  Look!  if  the  varlet  has  not  the  effrontery 
to  call  his  lordship,  plain  Thomas. 

Lord  F.  My  Lord  Foppington,  shall  I  beg  one 
word  with  your  lordship  ? 

Nurse.  Ho,  ho,  it's  my  lord  with  him  now.  See 
how  afflictions  will  humble  folks. 

Miss  H.  Pray,  my  lord,  [To  FASHION]  don't  let 
him  whisper  too  close,  lest  he  bite  your  ear  off. 

Lord  F.  I  am  not  altogether  so  hungry  as  your 
ladyship  is  pleased  to  imagine.  Look  you,  Tarn, 
I  am  sensible  I  have  not  been  so  kind  to  you  as  I 
ought,  but  I  hope  you'll  forgive  what's  past,  and 
accept  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  I  offer — thou 
mayst  live  in  extreme  splendour  with  it,  stap  my 
vitals.  [Apart  to  Young  FASHION. 

Young  F.  It's  a  much  easier  matter  to  prevent 
a  disease  than  to  cure  it.  A  quarter  of  that  sum 
would  have  secured  your  mistress,  twice  as  much 
cannot  redeem  her.  [Apart — leaving  him. 

Sir  T.  Well,  what  says  he? 

Young  F.  Only  the  rascal  offered  me  a  bribe  to 
et  him  go. 

Sir  T.  Ay,  he  shall  go,  with  a  plague  to  him — 
ead  on,  constable. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here  is  Muster  Loveless,  and  Muster 
Colonel  Townly,  and  some  ladies  to  wait  on  you. 

[7'o  Young  FASHION. 

Lory.  So,  sir,  what  will  you  do  now  ?        [Aside. 
Young  F.  Be  quiet;  they  are  in  the  plot.  [Aside 
o  LORY.]  Only  a  few  friends,  Sir  Tunbelly,  whom 
wish'd  to  introduce  to  you. 

Lord  F.  Thou  art  the  most  impudent  fellow, 
Tarn,  that  ever  nature  yet  brought  into  the  world. 
ir  Tunbelly,  strike  me  speechless,  but  these  are 
my  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  my  guests,  and 
hey  will  soon  inform  thee  whether  I  am  the  true 
x>rd  Foppinglon  or  not. 

renter  LOVELESS,  Colonel  TOWNLY,  AMANDA,  and 

BERINTHIA. — Lord  FOPPINGTON  accosts  them  a< 

they  pass,  but  none  answer  him. 

Young  F.  So,  gentlemen,  this  is  friendly  ;  I  re- 
oice  to  see  you. 

Col.  T.  My  lord,  we  are  fortunate  to  be  the  wit- 
esses  of  your  lordship's  happiness. 

Low.  But  your  lordship  will  do  us  the  honour  to 
ntroduce  us  to  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy. 

Ama.  And  us  to  your  lady. 

Lord  F.  [Amazed.]  Ged  take  me,  but  they  ar« 
all  in  a  story. 

Sir  T.  Gentlemen, you  dome  much  honour;  my 

rd  Foppington's  friends  will  ever  be  welcome  to 
me  and  mine. 


A  TRIP  TO  SCARBOROUGH. 


[ACT  IH. 


Young  F.  My  love,  let  me  introduce  you  to  these 
ladies. 

Miss  H.  By  goles  they  look  so  one  and  so  itlff, 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  come  nigh  'em. 

Ama.  A  most  engaging  lady,  indeed  ! 

Miss  11.  Thank  ve,  ma'am. 

Ber.  And,  I  doubt  not,  will  soon  distinguish 
herself  in  the  beau  monde. 

Miss  H.  Where  is  that? 

F.  You'll  soon  learn,  my  dear. 

Lov.  But,  Lor.1  Foppington 

Lord  F.   Sir! 

Lov.  Sir!  I  was  not  addressing  myself  to  you, 
sir !  Pray,  who  is  this  gentleman  ?  He  seems 
rather  in  a  singular  predicament 

Col.  T.  For  so  well-dressed  a  person,  a  little 
oddly  circumstanced,  indeed. 

Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  So  these  are  your  friends 
and  your  guests,  ha!  my  adventurer? 

Lord  F.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  their  impudence, 
and  cannot  positively  say  whether  I  shall  ever 
speak  again  or  not. 

Sir  T.  Why,  sir,  this  modest  gentleman  wanted 
to  pass  himself  upon  me  as  Lord  Foppington,  and 
carry  off  my  daughter. 

Lav.  A  likely  plot  to  succeed,  truly ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  F.  As  Gad  shall  judge  me,  Loveless,  I  did 
not  expect  this  from  thee.  Come,  pr'ythee,  confess 
Ihe  joke  :  tell  Sir  Tunbelly  that  I  am"  the  real  Lord 
Foppington,  who  yesterday  made  love  to  thy  wife, 
was  honoured  by  her  with  a  slap  on  the  face,  and 
afterwards  pinked  through  the  hody  by  thee. 

Sir  T.  A  likely  story,  truly,  that  a  peer  would 
behave  thus ! 

Lov.  A  pretty  fellow,  indeed,  that  would  scan 
dalize  the  character  he  wants  to  assume  ;  but  what 
will  you  do  with  him,  Sir  Tunbelly  1 

Sir  T.  Commit  him,  certainly,  unless  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  choose  to  pardon  him. 

Lord  F.  Bride  and  bridegroom!  for  Gad's  sake, 
Sir  Tunbelly,  'tis  tarture  to  me  to  hear  you  call 
'em  so. 

Miss  H.  Why,  you  ugly  thing,  what  would  you 
have  him  call  us — dog  and  cat? 

Lord  F.  By  no  means,  miss  ;  for  that  sounds  ten 
times  more  like  man  and  wife  than  t'other. 

Sir  T.  A  precious  rogue,  this,  to  come  a  wooimg ! 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  There  are  some  gentlefolks  below  to  wait 
upon  Lord  Foppington. 

Col.  T.  'Sdeath,  Tom,  what  will  you  do  now  ? 

[Apart  to  Young  FASHION. 

Lord  F.  Now,  Sir  Tunbelly,  here  are  witnesses, 
who,  I  believe,  are  not  corrupted. 

Sir  T.  Peace,  fellow!  Would  your  lordship 
choose  to  have  your  guests  shown  here,  or  shall 
they  wait  till  we  come  to  'em  1 

Young  F.  I  believe,  Sir  Tunbelly,  we  had  better 
not  have  these  visiters  here  yet.  'Egad,  all  must 
out.  [Aside. 

Lov.  Confess,  confess ;  we'll  stand  by  you. 

[Apart  to  Young  FASHION. 

Lord  F.  Nay,  Sir  Tunbelly,  I  insist  on  your 
calling  evidence  on  both  sides — and,  if  I  do  not 
prove  that  fellow  an  impostor 

IToung  F.  Brother,  I  will  save  you  the  trouble, 
by  now  confessing  that  I  am  not  what  I  have 
passed  myself  for.  Sir  Tunbelly,  I  am  a  gentle 
man,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  a  man  of  character;  but, 
'tis  with  great  pride  I  assure  you  I  am  not  Lord 
Fcppiugton. 


Sir  T.  Ouns  ! — what's  this  ? — an  impostor  ? — a 
cheat? — fire  and  faggots,  sir,  if  you  are  not  Lord 
Foppington,  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Young  F.  Sir,  the  best  of  my  Condition  is,  I  am 
your  son-in-law  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  bro 
ther  to  that  noble  peer. 

Lord  F.  Impudent  to  the  last,  Gad  clemme. 

Sir  T.  My  son-in-law  !     Not  yet,  1  hope. 

Young  F.  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  thanks  to  the  good 
ness  of  your  chaplain,  and  the  kind  offices  of  this 
old  gentlewoman. 

Lory.  Tis  true,  indeed,  sir;  I  gave  your  daugh 
ter  away,  and  Mrs.  Nurse,  here,  was  clerk. 

Sir  T.  Knock  that  rascal  down!  But  speak, 
Jesabel,  how's  this? 

Nurse.  Alas!  your  honour,  forgive  me !  T  have 
been  overreach'd  in  this  business  as  well  as  you. 
Your  worship  knows,  if  the  wedding-dinner  had 
been  ready,  you  would  have  given  her  away  with 
your  own  hands. 

Sir  T.  But  how  durst  you  do  this,  without  ac 
quainting  me. 

Nurse.  Alas  !  if  your  worship  had  seen  how  the 
poor  thing  begg'd  and  pray'd,  and  clung  and  twin'd 
about  me  like  ivy  round  an  old  wall,  you  would 
say,  I,  who  had  nurs'd  it,  and  rear'd  it,  must  have 
had  a  heart  like  stone  to  refuse  it. 

Sir  T.  Ouns  !  I  shall  go  mad  !  Unloose  my  lord, 
there,  you  scoundrels  ! 

Lord  F.  Why,  when  these  gentlemen  are  at 
leisure,  I  should  be  glad  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  son-in-law  with  a  little  more  freedom  of  ad» 

UreSS. 

Miss  H.  'Egad,  though,  I  don't  see  which  is  to 
be  my  husband,  after  all. 

Lov.  Come,  come,  Sir  Tunbelly,  a  man  of  your 
understanding  must  perceive,  that  an  affair  of  this 
kind  is  not  to  be  mended  by  anger  and  reproaches. 

Col.  T.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Sir  Tunbelly,  you 
are  only  trick'd  into  a  son-in-law  you  may  be 
proud  of;  my  friend,  Tom  Fashion,  is  as  honest  a 
fellow  as  ever  breath'd. 

Lov.  That  he  is,  depend  on't ;  and  will  hunt  or 
drink  with  you  most  affectionately  ;  be  generous, 
old  boy,  and  forgive  them. 

Sir  T.  Never.  The  hussy  ! — when  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  getting  her  a  title. 

Lord  F.  Now,  Sir  Tunbelly,  that  I  am  untruss'd, 
give  me  leave  to  thank  thee  for  the  very  extraor 
dinary  reception  I  have  met  with  in  thy  damn'd, 
execrable  mansion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
assure  you,  that,  of  all  the  bumpkins  and  block 
heads  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with, 
thou  art  the  most  obstinate  and  egregious,  strike 
me  ugly! 

Sir  T.  What's  this?  I  believe  you  are  bath 
rogues  alike. 

Lord  F.  No,  Sir  Tunbelly,  thou  wilt  find,  to  thy 
unspeakable  mortification,  that  I  am  the  real  Lord 
Foppington,  who  was  to  have  disgraced  myself  by 
an  alliance  with  a  clod  ;  and  that  thou  hast  match'd 
thy  girl  to  a  beggarly  younger  brother  of  mine, 
whose  title-deeds  might  be  contained  in  thy  to 
bacco-box. 

Sir  T.  Puppy !  puppy  ! — I  might  prevent  their 
being  beggars,  if  I  choose  it ;  for  I  could  give  them 
as  good  a  rent-roll  as  your  lordship. 

Lord  F.  Ay,  old  fellow,  but  you  will  not  do  that 
— for  that  would  be  acting  like  a  Christian,  and 
thou  art  a  barbarian,  stap  my  vitals ! 

Sir  T.  Udzookers !  Now  six  such  words  more, 
and  I'll  forgive  them  directiy. 
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Lov.  'Slife.  Sir  Tunbelly,  you  should  do  it,  and 
bless  yourself:  ladies,  what  say  you? 

Ama.  Good  Sir  Tunbelly,  you  must  consent. 

Ber.  Come,  you  have  been  young  yourself,  Sir 
Tunbellr, 

Sir  T.  Well,  then,  if  I  must,  I  must;  but  turn 
— turn  that  sneering  lord  out,  however,  and  let  roe 
be  revenged  on  somebody.  But  first  look  whether 
lam  a  barbarian  or  not;  there,  children,  I  join 
your  hands  ;  and,  when  I'm  in  a  better  humour, 
I'll  give  you  my  blessing. 

Lov.  Nobly  done,  Sir  Tunbelly;  and  we  shall 
see  you  dance  at  a  grandson's  christening,  yet. 

Miss  H.  By  goles,  though,  1  don't  understand 
this  ;  what,  a'nt  I  to  be  a  lady,  after  all?  only  plain 
Mrs. What's  my  husband's  name,  Nurse? 

Nurse.  Squire  Fashion. 

Miss  H.  Squire,  is  he?— Well,  that's  better  than 
nothing. 

Lord  F.  Now  will  I  put  on  a  philosophic  air, 
and  show  these  people  that  it  is  not  possible  to  put 
a  man  of  my  quality  out  of  countenance,  [ylsirfe.] 
Dear  Tarn,  since  things  have  fallen  out,  pr'ythee 
give  me  leave  to  wish  thee  joy;  I  do  it  de  bon 
coeur,  strike  me  dumb  !  You  have  married  into  a 
family  of  great  politeness  and  uncommon  elegance 
of  manners,  and  your  bride  appears  to  be  a  lady 
beuutiful  in  person,  modest  in  her  deportment,  re 
fined  in  her  sentiments,  and  of  nice  morality,  split 
my  windpipe! 

Miss  H.  By  goles,  husband,  break  his  bones,  if 
he  calls  me  names. 

Young  F.  Your  lordship  mav  keep  up  your 
spirits  with  your  grimace,  if  you  please;  I  shall 
support  mine,  by  Sir  Tunbelly's  favour,  with  this 
lady  and  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Lord  F.  Well  adieu,  Tarn.    Ladies,  I  kiwjour 


hands.  Sir  Tunbelly,  1  shall  now  quit  this  thy 
den  ;  but,  while  I  retain  the  use  of  my  arms,  I 
shall  ever  remember  thou  art  a  demn'd  horrid 
savage  ;  Ged  demn  me  !  [Exit. 

Sir  T.  By  the  mass,  'tis  well  he's  gone — for  I 
should  have  been  provoked,  by  and  by,  to  ha*  dun 
un  a  mischief.  Well,  if  this  is  a  lord,  1  think 
Hoyden  has  luck  on  her  side,  in  troth. 

Col.  T.  She  has,  indeed,  Sir  Tuubelly.— But  I 
hear  the  fiddles ;  his  lordship,  I  know,  had  pro 
vided  'em. 

Lov.  Oh,  a  dance  and  a  bottle,  Sir  Tunbelly,  by 
all  means. 

Sir  T.  I  had  forgot  the  company  below ;  well — 
what — we  must  be  merry  then,  ha?  ond  dance  and 
drink,  ba?  Well,  'fore  George,  you  shaVt  say  I 
do  these  things  by  halves.  Son-in-law,  tbee  looks 
a  hearty  rogue,  so  we'll  have  a  night  on't :  and 
which  of  these  ladies  will  be  the  old  man's  partner, 
ha? — 'Ecod,  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  be  in  so 
good  a  humour. 

Ber.  Well,  Sir  Tunbelly,  my  friend  and  I  both 
will  endeavour  to  keep  you  so :  you  have  done  a 
generous  action,  and  are  entitled  to  our  attention. 
If  you  should  be  at  a  loss  to  divert  your  new  guests, 
w»  will  assist  you  to  relate  to  them  the  plot  of 
your  daughter's  marriage,  and  his  lordship's  de 
served  mortification ;  a  subject  which,  perhaps, 
may  afford  no  bad  evening's  entertainment. 

Sir  T.  'Ecod  !  with  all  my  heart;  though  I  am 
a  main  bungler  at  a  long  story. 

Ber.  Never  fear,  we  will  assist  you,  if  the  tale 
is  judged  worth  being  repeated ;  but  of  this  you 
may  be  assured,  that,  while  the  intention  is  evi 
dently  to  please,  British  auditors  will  ever  be  in 
dulgent  to  the  errors  of  the  performance. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 

Enter  LOPEZ,  with  a  dark  Lantern. 

Lopez.  Past  three  o'clock !  soh  !  a  notahle  hour 
for  oue  of  my  regular  disposition  to  be  strolling 
like  a  bravo  through  the  streets  of  Seville  !  Well, 
of  till  services,  to  serve  a  young  lover  is  the  hard 
est — not  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  love  ;  but  my  love 
and  my  master's  differ  strangely  ; — Don  Ferdinand 
is  mucli  too  gallant  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep ; — now, 
my  love  gives  me  an  appetite  ; — then  I  am  fond  of 
dreaming  of  my  mistress,  and  I  love  dearly  to 
toast  her— This  cannot  be  done  without  good  sleep 
and  good  liquor ;  hence  my  partiality  to  a  feather 
bed  and  a  bottle.  What  a  pity,  now,  that  I  have 
not  further  time  for  reflections  !  but  my  master  ex 
pects  thee,  honest  Lopez,  to  secure  his  retreat 
from  Donna  Clara's  window,  as  I  guess — -[Music 
without]  —Hey !  sure  I  heard  music  !  So,  so  !  who 
have  we  here  ?  Oh,  Don  Antonio,  my  master's 


friend,  come  from  the  masquerade,  to  serenade  my 
young  mistress,  Donna  Louisa,  I  suppose  :  soh  ! 
we  shall  have  the  old  gentleman  up  presently. 
Lest  he  should  miss  his  son,  1  had  best  lose  no 
time  in  getting  to  my  post.  [Earit. 

Inter  ANTONIO  and  LORENZO,  with  Masks  and 
Music. 

SONG. — ANTONTO. 

Tell  me,  my  lute,  can  thy  soft  strain 

So  gently  speak  thy  master's  pain  1 
So  softly  sing,  so  humbly  sigh, 

That,  though  my  sleeping  love  shall  know 

Who  sings — who  sighs  below, 
Her  rosy  slumbers  shall  not  fly  ! 

Thus  may  some  vision  whisper  more 

Than  ever  I  dare  speak  before. 

1  Mask.  Antonio,  your  mistress  will  never  wake, 
while  you  sing  so  dolefully :  love,  like  a  cradled 
infant,  is  lulled  by  a  sad  melody. 

Ant.  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  her  rest. 

1  Mask.  The  reason  is,  because  you  know  she 
does  not  regard  you  enough  to  appear,  if  you  awa 
kened  her. 

Ant.  Nay,  then,  I'll  convince  you.  [Sing*. 

The  breath  of  morn  bids  hence  the  njjjht ; 
Unveil  those  beauteous  eyes,  my  fair, 
For  till  the  dawn  of  love  is  there, 

I  feel  no  day,  I  own  no  light. 

LOUISA — replies  from  a  Window. 

Waking,  I  heard  thy  numbers  chide, 
Waking,  the  dawn  did  bless  my  sight ; 

'Tis  Phoebus  sure  that  woos,  I  cried, 

Who  speaks  in  song,  who  moves  in  light. 

Don  JEROME—; from  another  Window. 

What  vagabonds  are  these  I  hear 
Fiddling,  fluting,  rhyming,  ranting, 
Piping,  scraping,  whining,  canting'. 

Fly,  scurvy  minstrels,  fly ! 

TRIO. 

Louisa.       Nay,  pr'y  thee,  father,  why  SO  rough  1 
Ant.  An  humble  lover  I. 


ACT  I.     SCENB  II.J 
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Jtrome.       How  durst  you,  daughter,  lend  an  ear 
To  such  deceitful  stuff? 

Quick  from  the  window,  fly  ! 
Louisa.       Adieu,  Antonio  ! 
Ant.  Must  you  go? 

J.ouisa.     )  We  soon,  perhaps,  may  meet  again  ; 
Ant.         )      For  though  hard  fortune  is  our  foe, 

The  god  of  love  will  fight  for  us. 
Jerome.  Reach  me  the  blunderbuss. 

Ant.  fy  L.   The  god  of  love,  who  knows  our  pain, 
Jerome.       Hence,  or  these  slugs  are  through  your 

brain. 

[Exeunt  JEROME  and  LouisA/rom  the  Window. 
ANTONIO  and  LOHENZO. 

SCENE  II.— .4  Piazza. 
Enter  FERDINAND  and  LOPEZ. 

Lopez.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  that  a  little  sleep, 
once  in  a  week,  or  so 

Ferd.  Peace,  fool  !  don't  mention  sleep  to  me. 

Lopez.  No,  no,  sir,  1  don't  mention  your  low 
bred,  vulgar,  sound  sleep;  but  I  can't  help  think 
ing  that  a  gentle  slumber,  or  half  an  hour's  dozing, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing — 

Ferd.  Peace,  booby,  1  say  ! — Oh  Clara,  dear, 
cruel  disturber  of  my  rest ! 

Lopez.  And  of  mine,  too. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath  !  to  trifle  with  me  at  such  a  junc 
ture  as  this — now  to  stand  on  punctilios love 

me  !  I  don't  believe  she  ever  did. 

Lopez.  Nor  I  either. 

Ferd.  Or  is  it,  that  her  sex  never  know  their 
desires  for  an  hour  together  ? 

Lopez.  Ah,  they  know  them  oftener  than  they'll 
own  them  ? 

l-'t-rd.  Is  there,  in  the  world,  so  inconstant  » 
creature  as  Clara  ? 

Lopez.  I  could  name  one. 

Ferd.  Yes  ;  the  tame  fool  who  submits  to  her 
caprice. 

Lopez.  I  thought  he  couldn't  miss  it.         [Aside. 

Ferd.  Is  she  not  capricious,  teasing,  tyrannical, 
obstinate,  perverse,  absurd?  ay,  a  wilderness  of 
faults  and  follies  ;  her  looks  are  scorn,  and  her 
very  smiles — 'sdeatb  !  I  wish  1  had'nt  mentioned 
Ler  smiles  !  for  she  does  smile  with  such  beaming 
loveliness,  such  fascinating  brightness — Oh,  death 
and  madness  !  I  shall  die  if  1  lose  her. 

Lopez.  Oh,  those  damned  smiles  have  undone  all. 

AIR. — FERDINAND. 

Could  1  her  faults  remember, 

Forgetting  every  charm, 
Soon  would  impartial  Reason 

The  tyrant  Love  disarm. 
But  when  enraged  I  number 
Each  failing  of  her  mind, 
Love  still  suggests  each  beauty, 

And  sees — while  Reason's  blind. 
Lopez.  Here  comes  Don  Antoiiio,  sir. 
Ferd.  Well,  go  you  home — 1  shull  be  there  pre 
sently. 
Lopez.  Ah,  those  cursed  smiles!  [Eiit. 

Enter  ANIONIO. 

Ferd.  Antonio,  Lopez  tells  me  he  left  you  chant 
ing  before  our  door.  Was  my  father  waked  ? 

Ant.  Yes,  yes;  he  has  a  singular  affection  for 
music,  so  1  left  him  roaring  at  his  barred  window, 
like  the  print  of  Hajazct  in  the  cage.  And  what 
brings  YOU  out  so  early  ? 


Ferd.  I  believe  I  told  you,  that  to-morrow  was 
the  day  fixed  by  Don  Pedro  and  Clara's  unnatural 
step-mother,  for  her  to  enter  a  convent,  in  order 
that  her  brat  might  possess  her  fortune:  made 
desperate  by  this,  1  procured  a  key  to  the  door, 
and  bribed  Clara's  maid  to  leave  it  unbolted  ;  at 
two  this  morning,  I  entered  unperceived,  and  stole 
to  her  chamber.  I  found  her  waking  and  weeping. 
Ant.  Happy  Ferdinand  ! 

Ferd.  'Sdeath  !    hear   the   conclusion.      I    was 
rated  as  the  most  confident  ruffian,  for  daring  to 
approach  her  room  at  that  hour  of  night. 
Ant,  Ay,  ay,  this  was  at  first! 
l-'i-nl.  No    such   thing ;  she  would   not   hear  a 
word  from  me,  but  threatened  to  raise  her  mother, 
if  I  did  not  instantly  leave  her. 
Ant.   Well,  but  at  last  ?— 

Ferd.  At  last  !  why,  I  was  forced  to  leave  the 
house,  as  I  came  in. 

Ant.  And  did  you  do  nothing  to  offend  her  ? 
Ferd.  Nothing,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  !   I  believe, 
I  might  snatcli  a  dozen  or  two  of  kisses. 

Ant.  Was  that  all  ?  Well,  I  think  I  never  heard 
of  such  assurance  ! 

Ferd.  Zounds!  I  tell  you,  I  behaved  with  the 
utmost  respect. 

Ant.  O  Lord  !  I  don't  mean  you,  but  in  her-r— 
but  hark  ye,  Ferdinand,  did  you  leave  your  key 
with  them  ? 

Ferd.  Yes,  the  maid,  who  snw  me  out,  took  it 
from  the  door. 

Ant.  Then,  my  life  for  it,  her  mistress  elopes 
after  you. 

Ferd.  Ay,  to  bless  my  rival,  perhaps.  I  am  in 
a  humour  to  suspect  every  body.  You  loved  her 
once,  and  thought  her  an  angel,  as  I  do  now. 

Ant.  Yes,  I  loved  her,  till  I  found  she  wouldn't 
!ove  me,  and  then  I  discovered  that  she  had'ut  a 
jood  feature  in  her  face. 

AIR. 

I  ne'er  could  any  lustre  see 
In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me  ; 
I  ne'er  saw  nectar  on  a  lip, 
But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 
Has  the  maid,  who  seeks  my  heart, 
Cheeks  of  rose,  untouch'd  by  art? 
I  will  own  the  colour  true, 
When  yielding  blushes  aid  their  hue. 
Is  her  hand  so  soft  and  pure? 
I  must  press  it,  to  be  sure  ; 
Nor  can  1  be  certain  then, 
Till  it,  grateful,  press  again. 
Must  I,  with  attentive  eye, 
Watch  her  heaving  bosom  sigh  ? 
1  will  do  so,  when  I  see 
That  heaving  bosom  sigh  for  me. 
Besides,  Ferdinand,  you  have  full  security  iu  my 
ove  f  r  your  sister.     Help  me   there,  and  I  can 
never  disturb  you  with  Clara. 

Ferd.  As  far  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the  ho- 
K>ur  of  our  family,  you  kiiow  I  will ;  but  there 
must  be  no  elopi;  .g. 

Ant.  And  yet,  now,  you  would  carry  off  Clara? 
/•«>•</.  Ah,   lhat's  a   different  case.     We    never 
mean  that  others   should   act    to   our   sisters  and 
vives,  as  we  do  to  others. — But,  to-morrow,  Clara 
s  to  be  forced  into  a  convent. 

Ant.  Well,  and  am  not  1  so  unfortunately  cir- 
•umstanced?  To-rnorrow,  your  father  forces  Louisa 
o  marry  Isaac,  the  Portuguese  — but  come  with 
ne,  and  we'll  devise  something,  I  warrant. 
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THE  DUENNA. 


[ACT  I. 


Ferd.  I  must  go  home. 

Ant.  Well  .adieu! 

F*rd.    But,  Antonio,  if  you 


did  not  love  m 


sister,  you  have  too  much  honour  and  friendshij 
to  supplant  me  with  Clara. 

AIR. — ANTONIO. 
Friendship  is  the  bond  of  reason ; 

But  if  beauty  disapprove, 
Heaven  dissolves  all  other  treason, 

In  the  heart  that's  true  to  love. 

The  faith  which  to  my  friend  I  sxvore, 

As  a  civil  oath  I  view  ; 
But,  to  the  charms  which  I  adore, 

Tis  religion  to  be  true.  [Exit 

Ferd.  There  is  always  a  levity  in  Antonio's 
manner  of  replying  to  me  on  this  subject,  that  is 
very  alarming. — 'bdeath  !  if  Clara  should  love  him, 
after  all.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Don  Jerome's  House. 
Enter  LOUISA  and  Duenna. 

Louisa.  But,  my  dear  Margaret,  my  charming 
Duenna,  do  you  think  we  shall  succeed"? 

Duenna.  I  tell  you  again,  I  have  no  doubt  on't; 
but  it  must  be  instantly  put  to  the  trial.  Every 
thing  is  prepared  in  your  room,  and  for  the  rest, 
we  must  trust  to  fortune. 

Louisa.  My  father's  oath  was,  never  to  see  me 

till  I  had  consented  to 

Duenna.  Twas  thus  I  overheard  him  say  to  his 
friend,  Don  Guzman—"  I  will  demand  of  her  to 
morrow,  once  for  all,  whether  she  will  consent  to 
marry  Isaac  Mendoza:  if  she  hesitates,  I  will  make 
a  solemn  oath  never  to  see  or  speak  to  her,  till  she 
returns  to  her  duty." — These  were  hia  words. 

Louisa.  And  on  his  known  obstinate  adherence 
to  what  he  has  once  said,  you  have  formed  this 
plan  for  my  escape.  But  have  you  secured  my 
maid  in  our  interest  ? 

Duenna.  She  is  a  party  in  the  whole ;  but  re 
member,  if  we  succeed,  you  resign  all  right  and 
title  in  little  Isaac,  the  Jew,  over  to  me. 

Louisa.  That  I  do,  with  all  my  soul:  get  him,  if 
you  can,  and  I  shall  wish  you  joy,  most  heartily. 
He  is  twenty  times  as  rich  as  my  poor  Antonio. 

AIR. — LOUISA. 

Thou  canst  not  boast  of  fortune's  store, 

My  love,  while  me  they  wealthy  call ; 
But  I  was  glad  to  find  thee  poor, 
For,  with  my  heart,  I'd  give  thee  all. 
And  then  the  grateful  youth  shall  own, 
1  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 

But  when  his  worth  my  hand  shall  gain, 

No  word  or  look  of  mine  shall  show 
That  I  the  smallest  thought  retain 
Of  what  my  bounty  did  bestow. 

Yet  still  his  grateful  heart  shall  own, 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 
Duenna.    I   hear  Don  Jerome  coming.     Quick, 
give  me  the  last  letter  I  brought  you  from  Antonio 
—you  know  that  is  to  be  the  ground  of  my  dismis-* 
•ion.     I  must  slip  out  to  seal  »t  up,  as  undelivered. 
[Exit. — JEROME  speaking  within. 
Enter  Don  JEROME  and  FERDINAND. 
Jerome.  What,  I  suppose,  you  have  been  sere 
nading,    too  !      Eh,    disturbing    some    peaceable 


neighbourhood  with  villanous  catgut,  and  lascivious 
piping !  Out  on't !  you  set  your  sister,  here,  a 
vile  example  ;  but  I  come  to  tell  you,  madam,  that 
I'll  suffer  no  more  of  these  midnight  incantations 
— these  amorous  orgies,  that  steal  the  senses  in 
the  hearing;  as,  they  say,  Egyptian  embalmers 
serve  mummies,  extracting  the  brain  through  the 
ears :  however,  there's  an  end  of  your  frolics — 
Isaac  Mendoza  will  be  here  presently,  and  to-mor 
row  you  shall  marry  him. 

Louisa.  Never,  while  I  have  life. 
Ferd.  Indeed,  sir,  I  wonder  how  you  can  think 
of  such  a  man  for  a  son-in-law. 

Jerome.  Sir,  you  are  very  kind,  to  favour  me  with 
your  sentiments: — and,  pray,  what  is  your  objec 
tion  to  him  ? 

Ferd.  tie  is  a  Portuguese,  in  the  first  place. 
Jerome.  No  such  thing,  boy:  he  has   forsworn 
liis  country. 
Louisa.  He  is  a  Jew. 

Jerome.  Another  mistake  :  he  has  been  a  Chris 
tian  these  six  weeks. 

Ferd.  Ay,  he  left  his  old  religion  for  an  estate, 
and  has  not  had  time  to  get  a  new  one. 

Louisa.    But  stands  like  a  dead  wall  between 
church  and  synagogue,  or  like  the  blank  leaves  be- 
ween  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Jerome.  Anything  more  1 

Ferd.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  cha- 
acteris,  his  passion  for  deceit  and  tricks  ofcunuiug. 
Louisa.  Though  at  the  same  time  the  fool  pre- 
ominates  so  much  over  the  knave,  that  I  am  told 
e  is  generally  the  dupe  of  his  own  art. 
Ferd.  True,  like  an  unskilful  gunner,  he  usually 
misses  his  aim,  and  is  hurt  by  the  recoil  of  hia 
wn  piece. 

Jerome.  Anything  more  1 

Louisa.  To  sum  up  all,  he  has  the  worst  fault  a 
husband  can  have — he's  not  my  choice. 

Jerome.  But  you  are  his  ;  and  choice  on  on"  side 
is  sufficient.  Two  lovers  should  never  meet  ia 
marriage.  Be  you  sour  as  you  please,  he  is  sweet- 
lempered,  and  for  your  good  fruit,  there's  nothing 
like  ingrafting  on  a  crab.  Anything  more  1 

Louisa.  I  detest  him  as  a  lover,  and  shall  ten 
times  more  as  a  husband. 

Jerome.  I  don't  know  that.  Marriagf  generally 
makes  a  great  change — but,  to  cut  the  matter  short, 
will  you  have  him,  or  not? 

Louisa.  There  is  nothing  else  I  could  disobey 
you  in. 

Jerome.  Do  you  value  your  father's  peace  ? 
Louisa.  So  much,  that  I  will  not  fasten  on  him 
the  regret  of  making  an  only  daughter  wretched. 

Jerome.  Very  well,  ma'am  ;  then  mark  me — 
never  more  will  I  see  or  converse  with  you  till  you 
return  to  your  duty.  No  reply  !  This  and  your 
chamber  shall  be  your  apartments ;  I  never  will 
stir  out,  without  leaving  you  under  lock  and  kev  ; 
and  when  I'm  at  home,  no  creature  can  approach 
vou  but  through  my  library.  We  11  try  who  can 
be  most  obstinate.  Out  of  my  sight! — there  re 
main,  till  you  know  your  duty.  [Pushes  her  tut. 
Ferd.  Surely,  sir,  my  sister's  inclinations  should 
i>e  consulted  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  some 
regard  paid  to  Don  Antonio,  being  my  particular 
:riend . 

Jerome.  That,  doubtless,  is  a  very  great  recom 
mendation.  I  certainly  have  not  paid  sufficient 
respect  to  it. 

Ferd.  There  is  not  a  man  living  I  would  sooner 
choose  for  a  brother-in-law. 


SCENE   111. 


A  (    I  IMi    DRAMA. 


.Jerome,  \t-rv  possible;  and  it'  \oii  happen  to 
Lave  e'er  a  sist.-r  w  1m  is  not  *,t  tli,-  same  time  a 
daughter  of  mine,  I'm  sure  I  shall  have  no  objec 
tion  to  the  relationship  —  but  at  present,  if  you 
please,  we'll  drop  the  subject. 

Ferd.  Xsiy,  sir,  'tis  only  my  regard  for  my  sister 
makes  me  speak. 

Jerome.  Tht-n  pray,  sir,  in  future,  let  your  r- 
for  your  father  make  you  hold  your  tongue. 

Ferd.  1  have  done/sir — 1  shall  only  ;u'd  a  wish, 
that  you  would  reflect  wl;at  ut  our  oge  you  would 
have  felt,  had  you  been  crossed  in  your  affection 
for  the  moth'  r  of  her  you  ate  so  severe  to. 

Jerome.  Why,  I  must  confess  I  had  a  great  af 
fection  for  your  mother's  ducats,  but  that  was  all, 
boy.  I  married  her  for  her  fortune,  and  she  took 
me  in  obedience  to  her  father,  and  a  very  happy 
couple  we  were.  We  never  expected  any  love 
from  one  anoiher,  and  so  we  were  never  disap 
pointed.  If  we  grumbled  a  little  now  and  then, 
it  was  soon  over,  for  we  were  never  fond  enough 
to  quarrel ;  and  when  the  good  woman  died,  why, 
why — 1  had  as  lieve  she  had  lived,  and  I  wish 
every  widower  in  Seville  could  say  the  same.  I 
shall  now  go  and  get  the  key  of  this  dressing 
room — so,  good  son,  if  you  have  any  lecture  in 
support  of  disobedience  to  give  your  sister,  it  must 
be  brief;  so  make  the  best  of  your  time.  D'ye 
hear!  '  [Effr. 

Ferd.  I  fear,  indeed,  my  friend  Antonio  has 
little  to  hope  for :  however,  Louisa  has  firmness, 
and  my  father's  anger  will  probably  on!y  increase 
her  affection.  In  our  intercourse  with  the  world, 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  dislike  those  who  are  inno 
cently  the  cause  of  our  distress ;  but  in  the  heart's 
attachment,  a  woman  never  likes  a  man  with  ar 
dour  till  she  has  suffered  for  his  sake.  [Noise.] 
Soh  !  what  bustle  is  here  !  between  my  father  and 
the  Duenna,  too.  I'll  e'en  get  out  of  the  way.  [Exit. 

Enter  Don  JEROME  with  a  letter,  pulling  in  the 
Duenna. 

Jerome.  I'm  astonish'd !  I'm  thunder-struck ! 
here's  treachery  and  conspiracy  with  a  vengeance ! 
You,  Antonio's  creature,  and  chief  manager  of  this 
plot  for  my  daughter's  eloping!  —  you,  that  1 
placed  here  as  a  scarecrow? 

Duenna.   What? 

Jerome.  A  scarecrow — to  prove  a  decoy-duck! 
What  have  you  to  siy  for  yourself? 

Duenna.  Well,  sir,  since  you  have  forced  that 
letter  from  me,  and  discovered  my  real  sentiments, 
I  scorn  to  renounce  them.  I  am  Antonio's  friend, 
and  it  was  my  intention  that  your  daughter  should 
have  served  you  as  all  such  old  tyrannical  sots 
f-hould  be  served.  1  delight  in  the  tender  pas 
sions,  and  would  befriend  all  under  their  influence. 

Jerome.  The  tender  passions  !  yes,  they  would 
become  th  >se  impenetrable  features  !  Why,  thou 
deceitful  hag  1  placed  thee  as  a  guard  to  the  rich 
blohsoms  of  my  daughter's  beauty.  I  thought  that 
dragon's  front  of  thine  would  cry  aloof  to  the  sons 
of  gallantry  :  steel  traps  and  spring-guns  seemed 
writ  in  every  wrinkle  of  it.  But  you  shall  quit 
my  house  this  instant.  T!«e  tender  passions,  in 
deed  !  Go,  thou  wanton  sibyl,  thou  amorous  wo 
man  of  Eudor.  go ! 

Duenna.  Von  bnse,  scurrilous,  old — but  I  won't 
demean  myself  by  naming;  what  you  are.  Yes. 
savage,  I'll  leave  your  den;  but  1  suppose  you 
don't  mean  to  detain  my  apparel.  I  may  have  my 
things,  I  presume  ? 

ACT.    DKAM.A, — NO.  XI. 


me.  \  took  you,  mistress,  \vif!i  your  \vard- 
r»!>e  Dii.  What  have  you  pilfered,  eh  ? 

Durinnt.  Sir,  1  mu-t  takr  leave  of  my  mistress, 
she  has  valuables  of  mine;  besides,  my  cardinal 
and  veil  are  in  her  ro  m. 

Jerome.  Your  veil,  forsooth!  What,  do  you 
dread  being  gazed  at  I  or  are  you  a 'raid  of  your 
complexion  ?  Well,  go,  take  your  leave,  and  get 
your  veil  and  cardinal!  M>h  !  \ou  quit  the  house 
within  thes«  five  minutes.  In— in — quick!  ['if 
Duenna.]  Here  was  a  precious  plot  of  mischief! 
These  art  the  comforts  daughters  bring  us  ! 

AIR. 

If  a  daughter  you  have,  she's  the  plague  of  your  life ; 
No  peace  shall  you  know,   though  you've  buried 

your  wife : 

At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  duty  you  taught  her: 
what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter  ! 
Sighing  and  wlming, 
Dying  and  pining; 
0  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter! 

When  scarce  in  their  teens,  they  have  wit  to  per 
plex  us ; 

With  letters  and  lovers  for  ever  they  vex  us  ; 
While   each    still   rejects   the   fair   suitor  you've 

brought  her ; 
O  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter! 
Wrangling  and  jangling, 
Flouting  and  pouting  ; 

0  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter  ! 

Enter  LOUISA,  dressed  as  the  Duenna,  uith  cardinal 
and  veil,  seeming  to  cry. 

Jerome,  This  way,  mistress;  this  way.     What, 

1  warrant,  a  tender  parting !     Soh  !  tears  of  tur 
pentine  down  those  deal  cheeks.     Ay,  you  may 
well  hide  your  head.     Yes,  whine  till  your  heart 
breaks ;  but  I'll   not  hear  one  word  of  excuse — so 
you  are  right  to  be  dumb.    This  way.  [Pushing  her 
init.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Duenna. 

Duenna.  So,  speed  you  well,  sagacious  Don 
Jerome !  Oh,  rare  effects  of  passion  and  obstinacy  ! 
Now  shall  I  try  whether  I  can't  play  the  fine  lady 
as  well  as  my  mistress ;  and,  if  I  succeed,  I  may 
be  a  fine  lady  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I'll  lose  no 
time  to  equip  myself.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The   Court  before  Don  Jerome'* 
Hou\e. 

Enter  Don  JEROME  and  LOUISA. 
Jerome.  Come,  mistress,  there  is  your  way.  The 
world  lies  before  you,  so  troop,  th«u  antiquated 
Eve,  thou  original  sin.  Hold,  yonder  is  some  fel 
low  skulking;  perhaps  it  is  Antonio.  Go  to  him, 
d'ye  hear?  and  tell  liim  to  make  vou  amends,  and 
as  he  has  got  you  turned  away,  tell  him  I  say  it  is 
but  just  he  should  take  you  himself:  go.  [Exit 
LOUISA.]  Soh!  I  am  rid  of  her,  thank  Heaven! 
and  now  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  mv  oath,  and  con 
fine  my  daughter  with  better  security.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V.— The  Piazza. 
Enter  CLARA  and  her  Maiu. 
Maid.  Rut  where,  madam,  is  it  you  intend  to  go? 
Clara.  Any  where  to  avoid  the  selfish  violence 
of  my  mother-in-law,  and  Ferdinand's  insolent  im- 
portunitv. 
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THK  DUKNNA. 
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Maid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  since  we  have  profited  by 
Don  Ferdinand's  key,  in  making  our  escape,  1 
think  we  had  best  find  him,  if  it  were  only  to 
thank  him. 

Clara.  No  :  he  has  offended  me  exceedingly. 

[Retires. 
Enter  LOUISA. 

Louisa,  So,  I  have  succeeded  in  being  turned 
out  of  doors—  but  how  shall  1  find  Antonio?  I  dare 
not  inquire  for  him,  for  fear  of  being  discovered. 
I  would  send  to  my  friend  Clara,  but  that  I  doubt 
her  prudery  would  condemn  me.  [Apart. 

Maid.  Then  suppose,  ma'am,  you  were  to  try  it 
your  friend,  Donna  Louisa,  would  not  receive  you  ? 


[Apart  to  CLARA. 
lial  du 


C/ara.  No:  her  notions  of  filial  duty  are  so  se 
vere,  she  would  certainly  betray  me.  [Apart 

Louisa.  Clara  is  of  a  cold  temper,  and  would 
think  this  step  of  mine  highly  forward.  [Apart. 

Clara.  Louisa's  respect  for  her  father  is  so  great, 

she  would  not  credit  the  unkindness  of  mine.  [Apart. 

[LouiSA  turns,  and  sees  CLARA  and  Maid. 

Louisa.  Ha!  who  are  those  1  Sure  one  is  Clara. 
If  it  be,  I'll  trust  her.  Clara  !  [Advances. 

Clara.  Louisa  !  and  in  masquerade,  too  ! 

Louisa.  You  will  be  more  surprised  when  I  tell 
you,  that  I  have  run  away  from  my  father. 

Clara.  Surprised  indeed  !  and  I  should  certainly 
chide  you  most  horiidly,  only  that  I  have  just  run 
away  from  mine. 

Louisa,  My  dear  Clara!  [Embrace. 

Clara.  Dear  sister  truant  !  and  whither  are  you 
going? 

Louisa.  To  find  the  man  I  love,  to  be  sure.  And, 
I  presume,  you  would  have  no  aversion  to  meet 
with  my  brother? 

Clara.  Indeed  I  should  :  he  has  behaved  so  ill 
to  me,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  forgive  him. 

AIR.—  CLARA. 

When  sable  night,  each  drooping  plant  restoring, 

Wept  o'er  the  flowers  her  breath  did  cheer, 
As  some  sad  widow,  o'er  her  babe  deploriug, 

Wakes  its  beauty  with  a  tear  ; 
When  all  did  sleep,  whose  weary  hearts  did  borrow 

One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest, 
Lo  !  as  I  press'd  my  couch  in  silent  sorrow, 
My  lover  caught  me  to  his  breast  : 
He  vow'd  he  came  to  save  me 
From  thos-e  who  would  enslave  me  ! 
Then  kneeling, 
Kisses  stealing, 
Endless  faith  he  swore  ; 

But  soon  I  chid  him  thence, 
For  had  his  fond  pretence 
Obtain'd  one  favour  then, 
And  he  had  press'd  again, 
I  fear'd  my  treacherous  heart  might  grant  him  more. 

Louisa.  Well,  for  all  this,  I  would  have  sent  him 
to  plead  his  pardon,  but  that  I  would  not  yet  awhile 
have  him  know  of  my  flight.  And  where  do  you 
hope  to  find  protection? 

Clara.  The  Lady  Abbess  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Caiherine  is  a  relation  and  kind  friend  of  mine.  I 
shall  be  secure  with  her,  and  you  had  best  go 
thither  with  me. 

Louisa.  No;  I  am  determined  to  find  Antonio 
first  ;  and,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the  very  man  I 
will  employ  to  seek  him  for  me. 

Clara.  Who  is  he?  he's  a  strange  figure! 


Louisa.  Yes;  that  sweet  creature  is  the  man 
whom  my  father  has  fixed  on  for  my  husband. 

Clara.  And  will  you  speak  to  him?  Are  you 
mad? 

Louisa.  He  is  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  for  my 
purpose  ;  for,  though  1  was  to  have  married  him 
to-morrow,  he  is  the  only  man  in  Seville,  who,  I 
am  sure,  never  saw  me  in  his  life. 

Clara.  And  how  do  you  know  him  ? 

Louisa.  He  arrived  but  yesterday,  and  he  was 
shown  to  me  from  the  window,  as  he  visited  my 
father. 

Clara.  Well,  I'll  begone. 

Louisa.  Hold,  my  dear  Clara:  a  thought  has 
struck  me.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  borrow  your 
name,  as  I  see  occasion? 

Clara.  It  will  but  disgrace  you— but  use  it  at 
you  please.  I  dare  not  stay — [Going] — but, 
Louisa,  if  you  should  see  your  brother,  be  sure  you 
don't  inform  him  that  I  have  taken  refuge  with  the 
Dame  Prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  Piazza,  which  leads  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anthony. 

Louisa.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'll  be  very  particular  in 
my  directions  where  he  may  not  find  you.  [Exeunt 
CLARA  and  Maid.]  So!  my  swain,  yonder  has 
done  admiring  himself,  and  draws  nearer.  [Retires. 

Enter  ISAAC  and  CARLOS,  ISAAC  with  a  pocket-glass. 

Isaac.  [Looking  in  the  glass.]  I  tell  you,  friend 
Carlos,- 1  will  please  myself  in  the  habit  of  my  chin. 
Carlos.  But,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you  think 
to  please  a  lady  with  such  a  face  ? 

Isaac.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  face? 
I  think  it  is  a  very  engaging  face  ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
a  lady  irust  have  very  little  taste,  who  could  dis 
like  my  beard.  [Sees  LOUISA.]  See  now  ! — I'll  die 
if  here  is  not  a  little  damsel  struck  with  it  already. 
Louisa.  Signior,   are  you  disposed  to  oblige  a 
lady,  who  greatly  wants  your  assistance?  [Unveils. 
Isaac.  Egad,  a  very  pretty  black-eyed  girl !   She 
has  certainly  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  Carlos.     First, 
ma'am,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  your  name. 

Louisa.  So  !  it's  well  I  am  provided.  [Aside.] 
My  name,  sir,  is  Donna  Clara  d'Almnnza. 

Isaac.  What ! — Don  Guzman's  daughter  ?  I'faith, 
I  just  now  heard  she  was  missing. 

Louisa.  But  sure,  sir,  you  have  too  much  gal 
lantry  and  honour  to  betray  me,  whose  fault  is 
love? 

Isaac.  So  !  a  passion  for  me  !  Poor  girl !  Why, 
ma'am,  as  for  betraying  you,  I  don't  see  how  I 
could  get  anything  by  it ;  so  you  may  rely  on  my 
honour  ;  but  as  for  your  love,  I  am  sorry  your  case 
is  so  desperate. 

Louisa.  Wliy  so,  signior  ? 

Isaac.  Because  I  am  positively  engaged  to  an 
other— an 't  I,  Carlos? 

Louisa.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Isaac.  No,  no  ;  what  should  I  hear  for?  It  is 
mpossible  for  me  to  court  you  in  an  honourable 
way  j  and,  for  anything  else,  if  I  were  to  comply 
now,  I  suppose  you  huve  some  ungrateful  brother, 
or  cousin,  who  would  want  to  cut  my  throat  for 
my  civility :  so,  truly,  you  had  best  go  home 
again. 

Louisa.  Odious  wretch !  [Aside.]  But,  good 
signior,  it  is  Antonio  d'Ercilla,  on  whose  account 
[  have  eloped. 

Isaac.  How!  what!     It  is  not  with  me,  then, 
that  you  are  in  love  ? 
Louisa.  No,  indeed,  it  is  not. 
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.  Then  you  are  a  forward,  impertinent  situ 
pleton,  and  1  shall  certainly  ncquaint  your  father. 

Louisa.   Is  this  your  gallantry? 

Isaac.    Yet,    hold — Antonio   d'Ercilla,    did  you 
suy.     Egad,   I  may  make  something  of  this — Ai 
tonio  d'Ercilla? 

Louisa.  Yes;  and  if  ever  you  hope  to  prosper 
in  love,  you  will  bring  nif  to  him. 

Isaac.  By  St.  lago,  and  1  will,  too.  Curios, 
this  Antonio  is  one  who  rivals  me  (as  1  have 
heard)  with  Louisa.  Now,  if  I  could  hamper  him 
with  this  girl,  I  should  have  the  field  to  myself. 
Eh,  Carlos  !  A  lucky  thought,  isn't  it! 

Carlos.  Yes,  very  good — very  good. 

Isaac.  Ah  !  this  little  bruin  is  never  at  a  loss. 
Cunning  Isaac  !  cunning  rogue !  Donna  Clara, 
will  you  trust  yourself  awhile  to  my  friend's  dis 
cretion  ? 

Louisa.  May  I  rely  on  you,  good  signior? 

Carlos.  Lady,  it  is  impossible  I  should  deceive 
you. 

AIR. 

Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 

I  ne'er  could  injure  you; 
For  though  your  tongue  no  promise  claim'd, 

Your  charms  would  make  me  true. 
To  you  no  soul  shall  bear  deceit, 

N  o  stranger  offer  wrong ; 
But  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet, 

And  lovers  in  the  young. 

But  when  they  learn  that  you  have  blest 

Another  with  your  heart, 
They'll  bid  aspiring  passions  rest, 

And  act  a  brother's  part. 
Then,  lady,  dread  not  here  deceit, 

Nor  fear  to  suffer  wrong  ; 
For  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet, 

And  brothers  in  the  young. 

Itaac.  Conduct  the  lady  to  my  lodgings,  Carlos : 
I  must  haste  to  Don  Jerome.  Perhaps  you  know 
Louisa,  ma'am.  She  is  divinely  handsome,  isn't 
she? 

Louisa.  You  must  excuse  me  not  joining  with 
you. 

Isaac.  Why,  I  have  heard  it  on  all  hands. 

Louisa.  Her  father  is  uncommonly  partinl  to  her; 
but  1  believe  you  will  find  she  has  rather  a  ma 
tronly  air. 

Isaac.  Carlos,  this  is  all  envy:  you  pretty  girls 
never  speak  well  of  one  another.  Hark  ye,  find 
out  Antonio,  and  I'll  saddle  him  with  this  scrape, 
I  warrant !  Oh,  'twas  the  luckiest  thought !  Donna 
Clara,  your  very  obedient — Carlos,  to  your  post. 

DUET. 

Isaac.      My  mistress  expects  me,. and   I  must  to 

her, 

Or  how  can  I  hope  for  a  smile  1 
Louisa.  Soon  may  you  return  a  prosperous  wooer, 

But  think  what  I  suffer  the  while  : 
Alone,  and  away  from   the  man  whom  1 

love, 

In  strangers  I'm  forced  to  confide. 
/MAC.      Dear  lady,  my  friend  you  may  trust,  and 

he'll  prove, 
Your  servant,  protector,  and  guide. 

AIR.— CARLOS. 

Gentle  maid,  ah  !  why  suspect  me  ? 
Let  me  serve  thee— then  reject  me. 


Ciiust  thou  trust,  and  I  deceive  thee  ? 
Art  thou  s:i(l,   ;ni(i  :-lnll  I  grieve  thee  ? 
(iciitlf  m;iid,   ah  !    why  suspect  me"! 
Let  me  serve  thee— then  rejtct  me. 

TRIO. 

Louisa.     Never  may'st  thou  happy  be. 
If  in  aught  thou'rt  false  to  me. 

I"inic.        Never  may  he  happy  be, 

IT  in  aught  he's  false  to  thee. 

Carlos.      Never  may  I  happy  be, 

If  in  aught  I'm  false  to  thee. 

Louisa.      Never  may'st  thou,  &c. 

Isaac.        Never  may  he,  &c. 

Carlos.      Never  may  1,  &c.  [Ettunt, 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Library  in  DonJtnoMf's  Htmst. 
Enter  Don  JF.ROMK  and  ISAAC. 

Jerome.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Run  away  from  her  fa- 
her!  Has  ?he  ri'-^n  him  the  slip  ?  Ha!  ha  !  ha  ! 
Poor  Don  Guzman  ! 

Isaac.  Ay  ;  and  I  am  to  conduct  her  to  Antonio  ; 
by  which  means,  you  see,  I  shall  hamper  him  so 
hat  he  con  give  me  no  disturbance  with  your 
daughter.  This  is  trap,  isn't  it  1  A  nice  stroke  of 
cunning,  eh  ? 

Jerome.  Excellent !  excellent !  Yes,  yes,  carry 
ier  to  him  ;  hamper  him,  by  all  means.  Ha  !  ha*! 
)a  !  poor  Don  Guzman  !  An  old  fool !  imposed  on 
by  a  girl ! 

Isaac.  Nay,  they  have  the  cunning  of  serpents, 
hat's  the  truth  on't. 

Jerome.  Psha  !  they  are  cunning  only  when  the* 
lave  fools  lo  deal  with.  Why  don't  my  girl  play 
me  such  a  trick  1  Let  her  cunning  overreach  my 
caution,  I  say — eh  !  little  Isaac  ! 

Isaac.  True,  true  ;  or  let  me  see  any  of  the  sex 
make  a  fool  of  me.     No,  no,  egad,   little  Solomon 
as  my  aunt  used  to  call  me)  understands  tricking 
a  little  too  well. 

Jerome.  Ay,  but  such  a  driveller  as  Don  Guz 
man — 

Isaac.  And  such  a  dupe  as  Antonio — 
Jerome.  True ;    sure   never   were   seen   such   a 
'ouple  of  credulous  simpletons  ;    but   c<  me,   'tis 
ime   you   should   see   my   daughter.     You  must 
•urrv  on  the  siege  by  yourself,  friend  Isaac. 
Isaac.  Sir,  you'll  introduce — 
Jerome.  No — I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
see  or  speak  to  her  till  she  renounces  her  disobe 
dience  :  win  her  to  that,  and  she  gains  a  father 
and  a  husband  at  once. 

Isaac.  'Gad,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deal  with 
ier  alone.  Nothing  keeps  me  in  such  awe  as 
>erfect  beauty  ;  now  there  is  something  consoling 
ind  encouraging  in  ugliness. 

SONG. 

jive  Isaac  the  nymph  who  no  beauty  can  boast, 
;iut  health  and  good-humour  to  make  her  his  toast: 
f  straight,  I  don't  mind  whether  slender  or  fat. 
And  six  feet  or  four— we'll  ne'er  quarrel  for  that. 
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'hate'er  her  complexion,  1  vow  I  don  t care ; 
If  brown  it  is  lasting,  more  pleasing  it  tair  ; 
And  though  in  her  face  I  no  dimples  should  see, 
Let  her  smile,  and  each  dell  is  a  dimple  to  me. 
Let  her  locks  be  the  reddest  that,  ever  were  seen, 
And  her  eyes  may  be  e'en  any  colour  but  green  ; 
Be  they  light,  gray,  or  black,  their  lustre  and  hue, 
I  swear  I've  no  choice,  only  let  her  have  two. 
Tis  true,  I'd  dispense  with  a  throne  on  her  back, 
And  white  teeth,  I  own,  are  genteeler  than  black ; 
A  little  round  chin,  too,  's  a  beauty,  1  ve  heard ; 
But  I  only  desire  she  may  not  have  a  beard. 

Jerome.  You  will  change  your  note,  my  friend, 
when  re  n've  seen  Louisa. 

IUM.,  Oh,  Don  Jerome,  the  honour  of  your  al 
liance — 

Jerome.  Ay,  but  her  beauty  will  affect  you.  t 
is,  though  I  say  it,  who  am  her  father,  a  very 
prodigy.  There  you  will  see  features!  with  an 
eye  like  mine— yes,  i'faith,  there  is  a  kind  of 
wicked  sparkling— something  of  a  roguish  bright 
ness,  that  shows  her  to  be  my  own. 

Isaac.  Pretty  rogue  ! 

Jerome.  Then,  when  she  smiles,  you'll  see  a  lit 
tle  dimple  in  one  cheek  only ;  a  beauty  it  is  cer 
tainly,  yet  you  shall  not  say  which  is  prettiest,  the 
cheek  with  the  dimple  or  the  cheek  without. 

Isaac.  Pretty  rogue  ! 

Jerome.  Then  the  roses  'on  those  cheeks  are 
shaded  with  a  sort  of  velvet  down,  that  gives  a  de 
licacy  to  the  glow  of  health. 

Isaac.  Pretty  rogue  ! 

Jerome.  Her  skin  pure  dimity,  yet  more  fair, 
being  spangled  here  and  there  with  a  golden  freckle. 

Isaac.  Charming  pretty  rogue  !  Pray  how  is  the 
t  ne  of  her  voice  1 

Jerome.  Remarkably  pleasing — but  if  you  could 
prevail  ou  her  to  sing,  you  would  be  enchanted. 
She  is  a  nightingale — a  Virginia  nightingale — but 
come,  come  ;  her  maid  shall  conduct  you  to  her 
antechamber. 

Isaac.  Well,  egad,  I'll  pluck  up  resolution,  and 
meet  her  frowns  intrepidly. 

Jerome.  Ay  !  woo  her  briskly — win  her,  and 
give  me  a  proof  of  your  address,  my  little  So 
lomon. 

Isaac.  But  hold — I  expect  my  friend  Carlos  to 
call  on  me  here.  If  he  comes,  will  you  send  him 
to  me? 

Jerome.  I  will.  Lauretta,  come — she'll  show 
you  to  the  room.  What !  do  you  droop  1  here's  a 


mournful  face  to  make  love  with  ! 


[Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — LOUISA'S  Dressing-room. 
Enter  Maid  and  ISAAC. 


Maid.  Sir, 
bently. 


mistress  will  wait  on  you  pre- 


Isaac.  When  she's  at  leisure— don't  hurry  her. 
[Exit  Maid.]  I  wish  I  had  ever  practised  a  love 
t-rene  ! — I  doubt  1  shall  make  a  poor  figure.  1 
couldn't  be  more  afraid,  if  I  was  going  before  the 
1  nquisition.  So  !  the  door  opens — \  es,  she's  coming 
— the  very  rustling  of  her  silk  has  a  disdainfu] 
so ind. 

Enter  Duenna,  dressed  as  LOUISA. 

Now  dar'n't  I  look  round,  for  the  soul  of  me : — her 
beauty  will  certainly  strike  me  dumb,  if  I  do. 
wish  she'd  s^eak  first. 


Duenna.  Sir,  1  attend  your  pleasure. 

Isaac.  So  !  the  ice  is  broke,  and  a  pretty  civil 
|  beginning,  too !      Hem  !    madam — miss — I'm   all 
attention. 

Duenna.  Nay,  sir,  'tis  I  who  should  listen,  and 
you  propose. 

Isaac.  Egad,  this  isn't  so  disdainful,  neither.  I 
believe  I  miy  venture  to  look.  No — I  dar'n't — 
one  glance  of  those  roguish  sparklers  would  fix  me 
again. 

Duenna.  You  seem  thoughtful,  sir.  Let  me  per 
suade  you  to  sit  down. 

Isaac.  So,  so  ;  she  mollifies  apace — she's  struck 
with  my  figure !  This  attitude  has  had  its 
effect. 

Duenna.  Come,  sir,  here's  a  chair. 

Isaac.  Madam,  the  greatness  of  your  goodness 
overpowers  me.  That  a  lady  so  lovely  should 
deign  to  turn  her  beauteous  eyes  on  me  so — 

[She  takes  his  hand — he  turns,  and  sees  her. 

Duenna.  You  seem  surprised  at  my  condescen 
sion. 

Isaac.  Why,  yes,  madam,  I  am  a  little  surprised 
at  it.  Zounds!  this  can  never  be  Louisa: — she's 
as  old  as  my  mother  !  [Aside. 

Duenna.  But  former  prepossessions  give  way  to 
my  papa's  commands. 

Isaac.  [Aside.']  Her  papa  !  Yes,  'tis  she,  then. 
Lord  !  Lord  !  how  blind  some  parents  are  ! 

Duenna.  Signior  Isaac. 

Isaac.  Truly,  the  little  damsel  was  right : — she 
las  rather  a  matronly  air,  indeed  !  Ah  !  'tis  well 
my  affections  are  fixed  on  her  fortune,  and  not  her 
person. 

Duenna.  Signior,  won't  you  sit  1  [She  sits. 

Isaac.  Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  have  scarce  reco- 
ered   my  astonishment  at — your  condescension, 
madam.     She  has  the  devil's  own  dimples,  to  be 

re  !  [Aside* 

Duenna.  I  do  not  wonder,  sir,  that  you  are  sur 
prised  at  my  affability.  I  own,  signior,  that  I  was 
astly  prepossessed  against  you,  and  being  teased 
by  my  papa,  I  did  give  some  encouragement  to 
Antonio  ;  but  then,  sir,  you  were  described  to  me 
as  quite  a  different  person. 

Isaac.  Ay,  and  so  were  you  to  me,  upon  my 
soul,  madam. 

Duenna.  But  when  I  saw  you,  I  was  nevermore 
struck  in  my  life. 

Isaac.  That  was  just  my  case  too,  madam  :  I  was 
struck  all  on  a  heap,  for  my  part. 

Duenna.  Well,  sir,  I  sae  our  misapprehension 
has  been  n.utual.  You  expected  to  find  me  haughty 
and  averse,  and  I  was  taught  to  believe  you  a  little, 
black,  snub-nosed  fellow,  without  person,  man 
ners,  or  address. 

Isaac.  Egad,  I  wish  she  had  answered  her  pic 
ture  as  well. 

Duenna.  But,  sir,  your  air  is  noble — something 
so  liberal  in  your  carriage,  with  so  penetrating  an 


eye 


and  so  bewitching  a  smile 


I  don't 


Isaac.  Egad,  now  I  look  at  her  again, 
ihink  she  is  so  ugly. 

Duenna.  So  little  like  a  Jew,  and  so  much  like 
a  gentleman  ! 

Isaac.  Well,  certainly,  there  is  something  pleas 
ing  in  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

Duenna.  You  will  pardon  this  breach  of  de 
corum  in  praising  you  thus  ;  but  my  joy  in  being 
so  agreeably  deceived  has  given  me  such  a  flow  of 
spirits  ! 

Isaac.  O,  dear  lady,  may  1  thank  those  dear  lips 
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for  this  goodness?  [Kisses  her. ~\     Why,  she  has  a 
prettv  sort  of  velvet  down,  that's  the  truth  on't  ! 

[Aside. 

Duenna.  O,  sir,  you  have  the  most  insinuating 
manner;  hut  indeed  you  should  get  rid  of  that 
odious  beard— one  might  as  well  kiss  an  hedge 
hog. 

Isaac.  Yes,  ma'am,  the  razor  wouldn't  be  amiss— 
for  either  of  us.  [Aside.]  Could  you  favour  me 
with  a  song7 

Duenna.  Willingly,  sir,  though  I  am  rathor 
hoarse.— Ahem  !  [Begins  to  sing. 

Isaac.  Very  like  a  Virginia  nightingale!  Ma'am, 
I  perceive  you're  hoarse— 1  beg  you  will  not  dis 
tress — 

Duenna.  Oh,  not  in  the  least  distressed.  Now 
sir. 

SONG. 

\\  hen  a  tender  maid 

Is  first  assay 'd 
By  some  admiring  swain, 

How  her  blushes  rise, 

If  she  meets  his  eyes, 
While  he  unfolds  his  pain  ! 
If  he  takes  her  hand,  she  trembles  quite  ; 
Touch  her  lips,  and  she  swoons  outright, 

While  a  pit-a-pat,  &c. 
Her  heart  avows  her  fright. 

But  in  time  appear 
\  Fewer  signs  of  fear, — 

The  youth  she  boldly  views  ; 
If  her  hand  he  grasps, 
Or  her  bosom  clasps, 
No  mantle  blush  ensues. 
Then  to  church  well  pleased  the  lovers  move, 
While  her  smiles  her  contentment  prove, 

And  a  pit-a-pat,  &c. 
Her  heart  avows  her  love. 

Isaac.  Charming,  ma'am  !  Enchanting  !  and 
truly,  your  notes  put  me  in  mind  of  one  that's  very 
dear  to  me  ;  a  lady,  indeed,  whom  you  greatly 
resemble  ! 

Duenna.  How  !  is  there,  then,  another  so  dear 
to  you  1 

Isaac.  O,  no,  ma'am, — you  mistake ;  it  was  mj 
mother  I  meant. 

Duenna.  Come,  sir,  I  see  you  are  amazed  anc 
confounded  at  my  condescension,  and  know  nof 
what  to  say  ! 

Isaac.  It  is  vtry  true,  indeed,  ma'am;  but  i 
is  a  judgment,  I  look  on  it  as  a  judgment  on  me 
for  delaying  to  uige  the  time  when  you'll  permi 
me  to  complete  my  happiness,  by  acquainting  Don 
Jerome  with  your  condescension. 

Duenna.  Sir,  I  must  frankly  own  to  you,  tha 
I  can  never  be  yours  with  my  papa's  consent. 
Isaac.  Good  lack  !  how  so  ? 
Duenna.  When  my  father  in  his  passion,  swore 
be  would  never  see  me  again  till  1  acquiesced  in 
his  will,  1  also  made  a  vow,  that  1  would  neve 
take  a  husband  from  his  hand  :  nothing  shall  mak 
me  break  that  oath :  but,  if  you  have  spirit  an 
contrivance  enough  to  carry  me  off  without  hi 
knowledge,  I'm  yours. 
Itaac.  Hum  ! 

Duenna.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  hesitate 

Isaac.  I'faith,  no  bad  whim  this.  If  *  take  he 
at  her  word,  I  shall  secure  her  fortune,  and  avoi 
making  any  settlement  in  return  :  thus,  I  shall  no 
only  cheat  the  lover,  but  the  father  too.  Oh 


unning  rogue,  Isaac  !  Ay,  ay,  let  this  little  brain 
"one.  Egad,  I'll  take  her  in  the  mind. 

Duenna.   Well,  sir,  what's  your  determination 

Isaac.  Madam,   I  was  dumb  only  from  rapture. 

applaud  your  spirit,  and  joyfully  close  with  your 
roposal ;  for  which,  thus  let  me  on  th;s  lily  band 
x press  my  gratitude. 

Duenna.  Well,  sir,  you  must  get  my  father's 
onsent  to  walk  with  me  in  the  garden.  But  by  no 
cans  inform  him  of  my  kindness  to  you. 

Isaac.  No,  to  be  sure  ;  that  would  spoil  all  :  but, 
ust  me,  when  tricking  is  the  word — let  me  alone 
r  a  piece  of  cunning  :  this  very  day  you  shall  be 
ut  of  his  power. 

Duenna.  Well,  I  leave  the  management  of  it  all 

you.  I  perceive  plainly,  sir,  that  you  are  not 
ne  that  can  be  easily  outwitted. 

Isaac.  Egad,  you're  right,  madam — you're  right, 
faith. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  Here's  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  who  begs 
ermission  to  speak  with  Signior  Isaac. 

Isaac.  A  friend  of  mine,  ma'am,  and  a  trusty 
riend — let  him  come  in.  [Exit  Maid.]  He  is  one 
o  be  depended  on,  ma'am. 

Enter  CARLOS. 
o,  coz.  [Aside. 

Carlos.  I  have  left  Donna  Clara  at  your  k  dging 
— but  can  no  where  find  Antonio. 

Isaac.  Well,  I  will  search  him  out  myself.  Car- 
os,  you  rogue,  1  thrive,  I  prosper. 

Carlos.  Where  is  your  mistress? 

Isaac.  There,  you  booby,  there  she  stands. 

Carlos.  Why,  she's  damned  ugly  ! 

Isaac.  Hush!          •  [Stops  his  mouth. 

Duenna.  What  is  your  friend  saying,  si  junior  ! 

Isaac.  Oh,  ma'am,  he  is  expressing  his  raptures 
at  such  charms  as  he  never  saw  before, — eb, 
Carlos'! 

Carlos.  Ay,  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  indeed  ! 

Duenna.  You  are  a  very  obliging  gentleman. 
•Veil,  Signior  Isaac,  I  believe  we  had  better  part 
"or  the  present.  Remember  our  plan. 

Isaac.  Oh,  ma'am,  it  is  written  in  my  heart, 
fixed  as  the  image  of  those  divine  beauties.  Adieu, 
dol  of  mv  soul ! — yet  once  more  permit  me — 

[Kisses  her. 

Duenna.  Sweet,  courteous  sir,  adieu ! 

Isaac.  Your  slave  eternally.  Come,  Carlos,  say 
something  civil  at  taking  leave. 

Carlos.  I'faith,  Isaac,  she  is  the  hardest  woman 
o  compliment  I  ever  saw  :  however,  I'll  try  some- 
hiug  I  had  studied  for  the  occasion. 

SONG. 

Ah  *  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen, 

So  justly  form'd  to  meet  by  nature  : 
The  youth  excelling  so  in  mien, 
The  maid  in  ev'ry  grace  of  feature. 
Oh,  how  happy  are  such  lovers, 
When  kindred  beauties  each  discovers! 
For  surely  she 
Was  made  for  thee, 
And  thou  to  bless  this  lovely  creature. 

So  mild  your  looks,  your  children  thence 
Will  early  learn  the  task  of  duty  ; 

The  boys  with  all  their  father's  sense, 
The  girls  with  all  their  mother's  beauty 
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Oh  !   how  happy  to  inherit 

\t  once  such  graces  and  such  spirit '. 

Thus  while  you  live 

May  fortune  give 
Each  blessing  equal  to  your  merit ! 

[  Exeun, 

SCENE  III.— A  Library. 
JEROME  and  FERDINAND  discovered. 

Jerome.  Object  to  Antonio?  I  have  said  it 
Lis  poverty,  can  you  acquit  him  of  that1? 

Ferd.  Sir,  I  own  he  is  not  over  rich  ;  hut  he  i 
of  as  ancient  and  honourable  a  family  as  any  in  tin 
kingdom. 

Jerome.  Yes,  I  know  the  beggars  are  a  very  an 
cient  family  in  most  kingdoms  ;  but  never  in  grea 
repute,  boy. 

Ferd.  Antonio,  sir,  has  many  amiable  qualities. 

Jerome.  But  he  is  poor.  Can  you  clear  him  o 
that,  I  say?  Is  he  not  a  gay,  dissipated  rake,  who 
has  squandered  his  patrimony  1 

Ferd.  Sir,  he  inherited  but  little  ;  and  that,  his 
generosity,  more  than  his  profuseness,  has  strippec 
him  of;  but  he  has  never  sullied  his  honour,  which 
with  his  title,  has  outlived  his  means. 

Jerome.  Pshaw  !  you  talk  like  a  blockhead  !  No 
bility,  without  an  estate,  is  as  ridiculous  as  gold- 
lace  on  a  frize  coat. 

Ferd.  This  language,  sir,  would  better  become  a 
Dutch  or  English  trader,  than  a  Spaniard. 

Jerome.  Yes ;  and  those  Dutch  and  English 
traders,  as  you  call  them,  are  the  wiser  people 
Why,  booby,  in  England,  they  were  formerly  as 
nice,  as  to  birth  and  family,  as  we  are  ;  but  they 
have  long  discovered  what  a  wonderful  purifier 
gold  is ;  and  now,  no  one  there  regards  pedigree 
in  anything  but  a  horse.  Oh,  here  comes  Isaac  ! 
I  hope  he  has  prospered  in  his  suit. 

Ferd.  Doubtless,  that  agreeable  figure  of  his 
must  have  helped  his  suit  surprisingly. 

Jerome.  How  now?         [FERDINAND  walks  aside. 

Enter  ISAAC. 
Well,  my  friend,  have  you  softened  her? 

Isaac.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  softened  her. 

Jerome.  What,  does  she  come  to  ? 

Isaac.  Why,  truly,  she  was  kinder  than  I  ex 
pected  to  find  her. 

Jerome.  And  the  dear  little  angel  was  civil,  eh  ? 

Isaac.  Yes,  the  pretty  little  angel  was  very 
civil. 

Jerome.  I'm  transported  to  hear  it. 

Isaac.  Ay,  and  if  all  the  family  were  transported, 
it  would  not  signify.  [Aside. 

Jerome.  Well,  and  you  were  astonished  at  her 
beauty,  eh  ? 

Isaac.  I  was  astonished,  indeed  !  Pray,  how  old 
is  miss  ? 

Jerome.  How  old?  Let  me  see  —  eight  and 
twelve  :  she  is  twenty. 

Isaac.  Twenty? 

Jerome.  Ay,  to  a  month. 

Isaac.  Then,  upon  my  soul,  she  is  the  oldest- 
looking  girl  of  her  age  in  Christendom  ! 

Jerome.  Do  you  think  so?  but,  I  believe,  you 
will  not  see  a  prettier  girl. 

Isaac.  Here  and  there  one. 

Jerome.  Louisa  has  the  family  face. 

Isaac.  Yes,  egad,  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a 
family  face,  and  one  that  has  been  in  the  family 
some  time,  too.  [Aside. 


Jerome.  She  has  her  father's  eyes. 
Isaac.  Truly,   I  should   have  "guessed    them   to 
have  been  so.     If  she  had  her  mother's  spectacles, 
I  believe  she  would  not  see  the  worse.         [Aside. 
Jerome.  Her  aunt  Ursula's  nose,  and  her  grand 
mother's  forehead,  to  a  hair. 

Zsaac.  Ay,  'faith,  and  her  grandfather's  chin,  to 
a  hair.  [Aside. 

Jerome.  Well,  if  she  was  but  as  dutiful  as  she's 
handsome — and  hark  ye,  friend  Isaac,  she  is  none 
of  your  made-up  beauties— her  charms  are  of  the 
lasting  kind. 

Isaac.  I'faitb,  so  they  should;  for  if  she  be  but 
twenty  now,  she  may  double  her  age  before  her 
years  will  overtake  her  face. 

Jernme.  W  by,  zounds,  Master  Isaac !  you  are 
not  sneering,  are  you  ? 

Isaac.  Why  now,  seriously,  Don  Jerome,  do  you 
hink  your  daughter  handsome? 

Jerome.  By  this  light,  she's  as  handsome  a  girl 
as  any  in  Seville. 

Isaac.  Then,  by  these  eyes,  I  think  her  as  plain 
.  woman  as  ever  I  beheld. 

Jerome.  By  St.  lago,  you  must  be  blind. 

Isaac.  No,  no  ;  'tis  you  are  partial. 

Jerome.  How!  have  I  neither  sense  nor  taste? 

f  a  fair  skin,   fine  eyes,   teeth  of  ivory,  with  a 

ovely  bloom,  and  a  delicate  shape, — if  these,  with 

a  heavenly  voice,  and  a  world   of  grace,  are  not 

iharms,  I  know  not  what  you  call  beautiful. 

Isaac.  Good  lack!  with  what  eyes  a  father  sees ! 
U  I  have  life,  she  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this. 
As  for  the  dimity  skin  you  told  me  of,  I  swear,  'tis 
s  thorough  nankeen  as  ever  I  saw !  For  her  eyes, 
heir  utmost  merit  is  not  squinting !  For  her 
eeth,  where  there  is  one  of  ivory,  its  neighbour 
s  pure  ebony;  black  and  white  alternately,  just 
ike  the  keys  of  an  harpsichord.  Then,  as  to  her 
inging,  and  heavenly  voice — by  this  hand,  she 
as  a  shrill,  cracked  pipe,  that  sounds,  for  all  the 
"orld,  like  a  child's  trumpet. 

Jerome.  Why,  you  little  Hebrew  scoundrel,  do 
ou  mean  to  insult  me?  Out  of  my  house,  I 
ay! 

.F erd.  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Jerome.  Why,  this  Israelite  here  has  the  impu- 
ence  to  say  your  sister's  ugly. 

Ferd.  He  must  be  either  blind  or  insolent. 

Isaac.  So,  I  find  they  are  all  in  a  story.  Egad, 
believe  I  have  gone  too  far  ! 

Ferd.  Sure,  sir,  there  must  be  some  mistake  :  it 
an't  be  my  sister  whom  he  has  seen. 

Jerome.  'Sdeath  !  you  are  as  great  a  fool  as  he  ! 

hat  mistake  can  there  be  ?  Did  not  I  lock  up 
ouisa,  and  hav'n't  I  the  key  in  my  own  pocket  ? 
md  didn't  her  maid  show  him  into  the  dressing- 
oom  ?  And  yet  you  talk  of  a  mistake  !  No,  the 
ortuguese  meant  to  insult  me  !  and,  but  that  this 
oof  protects  him,  old  as  I  am,  this  sword  should 
o  me  justice. 

Isaac.  I  must  get  off  as  well  as  1  can :  her  for- 
une  is  not  the  less  handsome. 

DUET. 

Isaac.    Believe  me,  good  sir,  I  ne'er  meant  to 

offend  ; 

My  mistress  I  love,  and  I  value  my  friend : 
To  win  her,  and  wed  her,  is  still  my 

request, 
For  better,  for  worse,  and  I  swear  I  don't 

jest. 


SCENE    IV.] 
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Jerome.  Zounds  !   you'd   best  not  jirovoke  me,  my 

rage  is  so  high. 
Isaac.    Hold  liim  fast,   1  beseech  you,  bis  rage 

is  so  hi^li. 
Good  sir,  you're  too  hot,  and  this  place 

I  must  fly. 
Jerome.  You're  a  knave  and  a  sot,  and  this  place 

you'd  best  fly. 

Isaac.  Don  Jerome,  come  now,  let  us  lay  aside 
all  joking,  and  be  serious. 

Jerome.   How? 

Isaac.  Ha!  ba !  ha!  I'll  be  hanged  if  you 
bavVt  taken  my  abuse  of  your  daughter  seriously. 

Jerome.  You  meant  it  so,  did  not  you? 

haac.  O  mercy,  no  !  a  joke— just  to  try  how 
angry  it  would  make  you. 

Jerome.  Was  that  all,  i'faith  ?  I  didn't  know  you 
had  been  such  a  wag.  Ha!  ba  !  ha!  By  St.  lago! 
you  made  me  very  angry,  though.  Well,  and  you 
do  think  Louisa  handsome  ? 

Isaac.  Handsome !  Venus  de  Medicis  was  a 
sibyl  to  her. 

Jerome.  Give  me  your  band,  you  little  jocose 
rogue.  Egad,  I  thought  we  had  been  all  off. 

Ferd.  So  !  I  was  in  hopes  this  would  have  been 
a  quarrel ;  but  I  find  the  Jew  is  too  cunning. 

Jerome.  Ay,  this  gust  of  passion  has  made  me 
dry — I  am  seldom  ruffled.  Order  some  wine  in 
the  next  room.  Let  us  drink  the  poor  girl's  health. 
Poor  Louisa!  ugly,  eh  !  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Twas  a 
very  good  joke,  indeed  ! 

Isaac.  And  a  very  true  one,  for  all  that. 

Jerome.  And,  Ferdinand,  I  insist  upon  your 
drinking  success  to  my  friend. 

Ferd.  Sir,  I  will  drink  success  to  my  friend,  with 
all  my  heart, 

Jerome.  Come,  little  Solomon,  if  any  sparks  of 
anger  had  remained,  this  would  be  the  only  way  to 
quench  them. 

TRIO. 

A  bumper  of  good  liquor 
Will  end  a  contest  quicker 
Than  justice,  judge,  or  vicar. 
So  fill  a  cheerful  glass, 
And  let  good  humour  pass ; 
But  if  more  deep  the  quarrel, 
Why,  sooner  drain  the  barrel, 
Than  be  the  hateful  fellow, 
That's  crabbed  when  he's  mellow. 

A  bumper,  &c.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ISAAC'S  Lodgings. 
Enter  LOUISA. 

Louisa.  Was  ever  truant  daughter  eo  whimsically 
circumstanced  as  I  am  !  I  have  sent  my  intended 
husband  to  look  after  my  lover — the  man  of  my 
father's  choice  is  gone  to  bring  me  the  man  of  my 
own :  but  how  dispiriting  is  this  interval  of  ex 
pectation  ! 

Enter  CARLOS. 

So,  friend,  is  Antonio  found? 

Carlos.  I  could  not  meet  with  him,  lady  ;  but  I 
doubt  not,  my  friend  Isaac  will  be  here  with  him 
presently. 

Louisa.  Oh,  shame  !  you  have  used  no  diligence. 
Is  this  your  courtesy  to  a  lady,  who  has  trusted 
herself  to  your  protection? 

Indeed,  madam,  I  have  not  been  remiss. 


l.nitisn.  \\ell,  well;  but  if  either  of  you  had 
known  how  «>ach  moment  of  delay  weighs  upon  the 
heart  of  her  who  loves,  and  waits  the  object  of  her 
love,  oh,  y«  would  not  then  have  trifled  thus ! 

Carlos.  Alas,   1  know  it  well  ! 

Ltniisa.  Were  you  ever  in  love,  then  ? 

Caring.  I  was,  'lady  ;  but,  while  1  have  life,  will 
never  be  again. 

Louisa.   Was  your  mistress  so  cruel  ? 

Carlos.  If  she  had  always  been  so,  1  should  have 
been  happier. 

SONG. 

O,  had  my  love  ne'er  smiled  on  me, 

I  ne'er  had  known  such  anguish  ; 
But  think  how  false,  how  cruel  she, 

To  bid  me  cease  to  languish — 
To  bid  me  hope  her  hand  to  gain, 

Breathe  on  a  flame  half  perish'd  ; 
And  then,  with  cold  and  fix'd  disdain, 

To  kill  the  hope  she  cherish'd. 
Not  worse  his  fate,  who  on  a  wreck, 

That  drove  as  winds  did  blow  it, 
Silent  had  left  the  shatter'd  deck, 

To  find  a  grave  below  it. 
Then  land  was  cried — no  more  resign'd, 

He  glow'd  with  joy  to  hear  it ; 
Not  worse  his  fate,  his  woe,  to  find 

The  wreck  must  sink  ere  near  it. 

Louisa.  As  I  live,  here  is  your  friend  coming 
with  Antonio.  I'll  retire  for  a  moment,  to  surprise 
him.  [Exit. 

Enter  ISAAC  and  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  you  must  be  mis 
taken.  Clara  d'Almanza  in  lo\*e  with  me,  and 
employ  you  to  bring  me  to  meet  her  !  It  is  im 
possible  ! 

Isaac.  That  you  shall  see  in  an  instant.  Carlos, 
where  is  the  lady  ?  In  the  next  room,  is  she? 

Ant.  Nay,  if  that  lady  is  really  here,  she  cer 
tainly  wants  me  to  conduct  her  to  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  long  been  her  lover. 

Isaac.  Pshaw  !  I  tell  you  'tis  no  such  thing. 
You  are  the  man  she  wants,  and  nobody  but  you. 
Here's  ado  to  persuade  you  to  take  a  pretty  girl 
that's  dying  for  you  ! 

Ant.  But  I  have  no  affection  for  this  lady. 

Isaac.  And  yuu.  have  for  Louisa,  eh?  but,  take 
my  word  for  it,  Antonio,  you  have  no  chance  there 
— so  you  may  as  well  secure  the  good  that  offers 
itself  to  you. 

Ant.  And  could  you  reconcile  it  to  your  con 
science,  to  supplant  your  friend? 

Isaac.  Pish  !  Conscience  has  no  more  to  do  with 
gallantry,  than  it  has  with  politics.  Why,  you 
are  no  honest  fellow,  iflove  can't  make  a  rogue  ot 
you — so  come,  do  go  in,  and  speak  to  her,  at  least. 

Ant.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Isaac.  [Opens  the  rfoor.]  There — there  she  is, 
yonder  by  the  window.  Get  in,  do.  [Pushes  him 
in,  and  half  shuts  the  door  ]  Now,  Curios,  now  1 
shall  hamper  him,  I  warrant.  Stay,  I'll  peep  how 
they  go  on.  Egad,  he  looks  confoundedly  posed  : 
- — now  she's  coaxing  him  : — see,  Carlos,  I  e  begins 
to  come  to.  Ay,  ay,  he'll  soon  forget  his  con 
science. 

Carlos.  Look  :  — now  they  are  both  laughing  ! 

Isaac.  Ay,  so  they  are.  Yes,  yes,  they  are 
laughing  at  that  dear  friend  be  talked  of.  Ay, 
poor  devil,  they  have  outwitted  him. 
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Car/os.  Now  he's  kissing  her  hand. 

Isaac.  Yes,  yes,  'faith,  they're  agreed: — he' 
caught,  he's  entangled.  My  dear  Carlos,  we  hav 
brought  it  about.  O  this  littlt.  cunning  head 
I'm  a  Machiavel— a  very  Machiavel. 

Curbs.  1  hear  somebody  inquiring  for  you.  I'l 
see  who  it  is.  [E*it  CARLOS 

Enter  ANTONIO  and  LOUISA. 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  friend,  this  lady  has  so  en 
tirely  convinced  me  of  the  certainty  of  your  suc 
cess  at  Don  Jerome's,  that  I  now  resign  my  pre 
tensions  there. 

Isaac.  You  never  did  a  wiser  thing,  believe  me 
— ;md,  as  f  r  deceiving  your  friend,  that's  nothing 
at  all.  Tricking  is  all  fair  in  love,  isn't  it,  madam  1 

L"tiisa.  Certainly,  sir,  and  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  find  you  are  of  that  opinion. 

Isaac.  O  lud  !  yes,  ma'am.  Let  any  one  outwit 
me  that  can,  I  say — but  here,  let  me  join  your 

hands. There,  you  lucky  rogue  !    I  wish  you 

happily  married,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ! 

Louisa.  And  1  am  sure  if  you  wish  it,  no  one 
else  should  prevent  it. 

Isaac.  Now,  Antonio,  we  are  rivals  no  more  ;  so 
let  us  be  friends,  will  you  ? 

Ant.  With  all  my  heart,  Isaac. 

Isaac.  It  is  not  every  man,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
would  have  taken  such  pains,  or  been  so  generous 
to  a  rival. 

Ant.  No,  faith  ;  I  (^on't  believe  there's  another 
beside  yourself  in  all  Spain. 

Isaac.  Well,  but  you  resign  all  pretensions  to 
the  other  lady  ? 

Ant.  That  I  do,  most  sincerely. 

Isaac.  1  doubt  you  have  a  little  hankering  there 
still. 

Ant.  None  in  the  least,  upon  my  soul. 

haac.  I  mean  after  her  fortune. 

Ant.  No,  believe  me.  You  an  heartily  welcome 
to  everything  she  has. 

Isaac.  Well,  i'faith,  you  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  as  to  beauty,  twenty  to  one.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  a  secret : — I  am  to  carry  off  Louisa  this 
very  evening. 

Louisa.  Indeed  ! 

haac.  Yes  :  she  has  sworn  not  to  tal;e  a  husband 
from  her  father's  hand — so,  I've  persuadtd  him  to 
trust  her  to  walk  with  me  in  the  garden,  and  then 
we  shall  give  him  the  slip. 

Louisa.  And  is  Don  Jerome  to  know  nothing  of 
this? 

Isaac.  0  lud,  no  !  There  lies  the  jest.  Don't 
you  see  that,  by  this  step,  I  overreach  him!  I 
bhall  be  entitled  to  the  girl's  fortune,  without  set 
tling  a  ducat  on  her.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  This  is  trap  ! 
— I'm  a  cunning  dog,  an't  I  ?  A  sly  little  villain, 
eh? 

Ant.  Ha!  ha  I  you  are,  indeed 

Isaac.  Roguish,  you'll  say  ;  but  keen,  eh? — de 
vilish  keen. 

Ant.  So  you  are,  indeed — keen — very  keen. 

Isaac.  And  what  a  laugh  we  shall  have  at  Don 
Jerome,  when  the  truth  comes  out !  eh  ? 

Louisa.  Yes,  I'll  answer  for  it,  we  shall  have  a 
good  laugh  when  the  truth  comes  out.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Enter  CARLOS. 

Carlos.  Here  are  the  dancers  come  to  practise 
the  fandango  you  intended  to  have  honoured 
Donna  Louisa  with 


Isaac.  O,    I   sha'nt   want  tliem  ;   but  as  i  must 
pay  them,  I'll  see  a  caper  for  my  money.     Will 
you  excuse  me? 
Louisa.   Willingly. 

Isaac    Here's  my   friend,  whom   you  may  com 
mand  for  any  services.     Madam,  y»ur  most  obe 
dient — Antonio,   1   wish   you    all   happiness.     Oh, 
the  easv  blockhead  !  what  a  tool  I   have  made   of 
him  ! — This  was  a  master-piece  !    [Aside.]       [Exit. 
Louisa.  Carlos,  will  you  be  my  guard  again,  and 
convey  me  to  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  ? 
Ant.  Whv,  Louisa — why  should  you  go  there  ? 
Louisa.  I  have  my  reasons,  and  you  must  not  be 
seen  to  go  with  me.     I  shall  write  from  thence  to 
my  father:   peihaps,  when  he  finds  what  he  has 
driven  me  to,  he  may  relent. 

Ant.  I  have  no  hope  from  him.  O  Louisa  !  in 
these  arms  .should  be  your  sanctuary. 

Louisa.  Be  patient  but  for  a  little  while  : — my 
father  cannot  force  me  from  thence.  But  let  me 
see  you  there  before  evening,  and  I  will  explair 
myself. 

Ant.  I  shall  obey. 

Louisa.  Come,  friend.  Antonio,  Carlos  has 
aeen  a  lover  himself. 

Ant.  Then  he  knows  the  value  of  his  trust. 
Carlos.  You  si, all  not  find  me  unfaithful. 

TRIO. 

Soft  pity  never  leaves  the  gentle  breast 

Where  love  has  been  received  a  welcome  guest : 

As  wandering  saints  poor  huts  have  sacred  made, 

hallows  every  heart  he  once  has  sway'd  ; 
And  when  his  presence  we  no  longer  share, 
Still  leaves  compassion  as  a  relic  there.      [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE    I.— A   Library. 
Enter  JEROME  and  Servant. 

Jerome.  Why,  I  never  was  so  amazed  in  my  life  ! 

Louisa    gone  off   with  Isaac   Mendoza  !      What ! 

teal  away  with   the  very  man  whom  I  wanted  her 

o  marry  ! — elope  with  her  own    husband,  as   it 

ere  ! — it  is  impossible  '. 

Serv.  Her  maid  says,  sir,  they  had  your  leave 
o  walk  in  the  garden,  while  you  were  abroad.  The 
loor  by  the  shrubbery  was  found  open,  and  they 
lave  not  been  heard  of  since.  [Exit. 

Jerome.  Well,  it  is  the  most  unaccountable  affair! 
Sdeath  !  there  is  certainly  some  infernal  mystery 
n  it,  I  can't  comprehend  ! 

Enter  Servant,  with  a  letter. 

Serv.  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  from  Signior  Isaac. 

[ftit. 

Jerome.  So,  so,  this  will  explain — ay,  Isaac  Men 
doza — let  me  see —  [Reads. 

"  Dear*  st  sir, 

'  You  must,  doubtless,  be  much  surprised  at 
my  flight  with  your  daughter.' — [Yes,  'faith,  and 
well  I  may  !] — I  had  the  happiness  to  gain  her 
leart  at  our  first  interview. —  [The  devil  you  had  !] 
— But  she  having  unfortunately  made  a  vow  not  to 
receive  a  husband  from  your  hands,  I  was  obliged 
o  comply  with  her  whim. — [So,  so!] — We  shall 
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shortly  throw  ours.  Ives  at  your  I'rct,  an. I  1  hope 
you  will  Lave  u  blessing  ready  for  one,  who  will 
then  be 

"  Your  son-in-law, 

"  ISAAC  MKNDOZA." 

A  whim,  eh?  Why,  the  devil's  in  the  girl,  I 
think  !  This  morning,  she  would  sooner  die  than 
have  him,  and  before  evening,  «'"'  runs  away  witJi 
him  !  Well,  well,  mv  will's  accomplished — let  the 
motive  be  what  it  will — and  the  Portugese,  sure, 
will  never  refuse  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  the  article. 

Enter  Second  Servant,  with  a  Letter. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  man  below,  who  says  he 
brought  this  from  my  young  lady,  Doima  Louisa. 

Ffi.it. 

Jerome.  How  !  yes,  it  is  my  daughter's  hand, 
indeed  !  Lord,  there  was  no  occasion  for  them 

both  lo  write  :  well,  let's  see  what  she  says 

[Reads. 
'*  My  dearest  Father, 

"  How  shall  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  rash 
step  I  have  taken  1 — how  confess  the  motive  \ — 
[Pish  !  hasn't  Isaac  just  told  me  the  motive  1  One 
would  think  they  weren't  together  when  they 
wrote.] — If  I  have  a  spirit  too  resentful  of  ill- 
usage,  I  have  also  a  heart  as  easily  affected  by 
kindness — [So,  so,  here  the  whole  matter  comes 
out !  Her  resentment  for  Antonio's  ill-usage  has 
made  her  sensible  of  Isaac's  kindness.  Yes,  yes, 

it  is  all  plain  enough — well] 1  am  not  married 

yet,  though  with  a  man,  I  am  convinced,  adores 
me — [Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say  Isiac  is  very  fond  of 
her] — But  1  shall  anxiously  expect  your  answer, 
in  which,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
your  consent,  you  will  make  completely  happy, 
"  Your  ever  affectionate  daughter, 

"  LOUISA." 

My  consent?  to  be  sure  she  shall  have  it !  Egad, 
1  wac  never  better  pleased.  1  have  fulfilled  my  re- 
aolution — I  knew  I  should.  Oh,  there's  nothing 
like  obstinacy Lewis  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Let  the  man,  who  brought  the  last  letter,  wait; 
and  get  tne  a  pen  and  ink  below.  I  am  impatient 
to  set  poor  Louisa's  heart  at  rest.  Holloa  !  Lewis ! 
Sancho ! 

Enter  Servants. 

See,  that  there  be  a  noble  supp^i  provided  in  the 
saloon  to-night—serve  up  my  best  wines,  and  let 
me  have  music,  d'ye  hearl 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

Jerome.  And  order  all  my  doors  to  be  thrown 
open— admit  all  guests,  with  masks  or  without 

masks I'faith,  we'll  have  a  night  of  it,  And 

I'll  let  them  see  bow  merry  an  old  man  can  be. 

SONG. 

Oh,  the  days  when  I  was  young, 

When  1  laugh'd  in  fortune's  spite, 
lalk'd  of  love  the  whole  day  long, 

And  with  nectar crown'd  the  night! 
Then  it  was,  old  father  Care, 

Little  reck'd  I  of  thy  frown  ; 
Half  thy  malice  youth  could  bear, 

And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 

Truth,  they  say,  lies  in  a  well, 
Why,  I  vow,  I  ne'er  could  see  ; 

T«t  the  water-drinkers  tell, 
Theie  it  always  lay  for  me : 
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r'or  when  sparkling  >\iiif  went  ruund, 
Never  saw  1  fal^'lidod'-,  m.isk, 

I5ut  still  honest  truth  1  found, 
In  the  bottom  of  each  flask. 

True,  at  length  my  vigour's  flown, 
I  have  years  to  bring  decay  ; 

Few  the  locks  that  now  1  own, 
And  the  few  1  have  are  gray. 

Yet,  old  Jerome,  thou  may'st  boast, 
While  thy  spirits  do  not  tire, 


Still  beneath  thy  age's  frost 
Glows  a  spark  of  youthful 


fire. 


SCENE  II.— The  New  Piazza. 
Enter  FERDINAND  and  LOPEZ. 

Ferd.  What,  could  you  gather  no  tidings  of  her? 
Nor  guess  where  she  was  gone  ?  O  Clara  !  Clara  ! 

Lopez.  In  truth,  sir,  I  could  not.  That  she  was 
run  away  from  her  father,  was  in  everybody's  mouth , 
and  that  Don  Guzman  was  in  pursuit  of  her  was 
also  a  very  common  report.  Where  she  was  gone, 
or  what  was  become  of  her,  no  one  could  take 
upon  them  to  say. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath  and  fury,  you  blockhead!  She 
can't  be  out  of  Seville. 

Lopez,  So  I  said  to  myself,  sir: — 'Sdeath  and 
fury,  you  blockhead,  says  I,  she  can't  be  out  of 
Seville.  Then  some  said,  she  bad  hanged  herself 
for  love  ;  and  others  have  it,  Don  Antonio  had 
carried  her  off. 

Ferd.  "f  is  false,  scoundrel !    No  one  said  that. 

Lopes.  Then  I  misunderstood  them,  sir. 

Ftrd.  Go,  fool,  get  home,  and  never  let  me  see 
you  again,  till  you  bring  me  news  of  her.  [Ea»* 
LOPEZ.]  Oh,  how  my  fondness  for  this  ungrateful 
girl  has  hurt  my  disposition  ! 

Enter  ISAAC. 

Isaac.  So,  I  have  her  safe,  and  have  only  to  find 
a  priest  to  marry  us.  Antonio  now  may  marry 
Clara,  or  not,  if  he  pleases  ! 

Ferd.  What!  what  was  that  you  said  of  Clara? 

haac.  Oh  Ferdinand,  my  brother-in-law,  that 
shall  be,  who  thought  of  meeting  you  ? 

Ferd.  But  what  of  Clara  ? 

Isaac.  I'faith,  you  shall  hear.  This  morning,  at 
I  was  coming  down,  I  met  a  pretty  damsel,  who 
told  me  her  name  was  Clara  d'Almanza,  and  begged 
my  protection. 

Ferd.  How? 

Isaac.  She  said  slie  had  eloped  from  her  father, 
Don  Guzman,  but  that  love  for  a  young  gentleman 
in  Seville  was  the  cause. 

Ferd.  O  Heavens !  did  she  confess  it  ? 

Isaac.  O  yes,  she  confessed  at  once.  But  then, 
says  she,  my  lover  is  not  informed  of  my  flight, 
nor  suspects  my  intention. 

Ferd.  Dear  creature  !  No  more  I  did,  indeed  ! 
Oh,  I  am  the  happiest  fellow?  [Aside.]  Well, 
Isaac ! 

Isaac.  Why,  then  she  entreated  me  to  find  him 
out  for  her,  and  bring  him  to  her. 

I'erd.  Good  Heavens,  how  lucky !  Well,  come 
al'.-n^,  let's  1  >se  no  time.  [Pulling  him. 

Isaac.  Zooks !  where  are  we  to  go  ? 

Ferd.   Why,  did  any  thing  more  pass? 

I««oc.  Any  thing  more!  Yes — the  end  on't  was, 
that  1  was  moved  with  her  seeches,  and  complied 
with  her  desires. 

fr'eid.  Well,  and  where  is  she  ? 

N 
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haac.  Where  is  she  ?  why,  don't  I  tell  you, 
complied  with  her  request,  and  left  her  safe  in  the 
arms  of  her  lover  1 

Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  trifle  with  me  !  1  have  .lever 
seen  her. 

Isaac.  You  !  O  lud,  no  !  How  the  devil  should 
you  ?  Twas  Antonio  she  wanted  :  and  wilh  Anto 
nio  I  left  her. 

Ferd.  Hell  and  madness  !  [Aside.]  What,  An 
tonio  d'Ercilla  ? 

Isaac.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  man ;  and  the  best  part 
of  it  was,  he  was  shy  of  taking  her  at  first.  He 
talked  a  good  deal  about  honour,  and  conscience, 
and  deceiving  some  dear  friend  j  but,  Lord,  we 
soon  overruled  that. 
Ferd.  You  did  ? 

Isaac.  Oh  yes,  presently.  "  Such  deceit!"  says 
he.  "  Pish  f"  says  the  lady,  '«  tricking  is  all  fair 
inlove."  "  But  then,  my  friend  !"  says  he.  "Pshaw! 
damn  your  friend  !  "  says  I.  So,  poor  wretch,  he 
has  no  chance  :— no,  no ;  he  may  hang  himself  as 
soon  as  he  pleases. 

Ferd.  I  must  go,  'or  I  shall  betray  myself. 
Isaac.  But  stay,  Ferdinand:    you  ha'n't  heard 
the  best  of  the  joke. 

Ferd.  Curse  on  your  joke  ! 
Isaac.  Good  lack  !    what's  the  matter  now 
thought  to  have  diverted  you. 

Ferd.  Be  racked  !  tortured  !  damned 

Isaac.  Why,  sure,  you  are  not  the  poor  devil  of 
a  lover,  are  you  1  I'faith,  as  sure  as  can  be,  he  is. 
This  is  a  better  joke  than  t'other  !  Ha  !  ha ! 


Ferd.  But,  for  Clara— infamy  on  her  !  she  is  uot 
worth  my  resentment. 

Isuac.  No  more  she  is,  my  dear  brother-in-law. — 
I'faith,  I  would  not  be  angry  about  her — she  is  not 
worth  it,  indeed. 

Ferd.  'Tis  false  !  sho  is  worth  the  enmity  of 
princes. 

Isaac.  True,  true,  so  she  is  ;  and  I  pity  you  ex 
ceedingly  for  having  lost  her. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  rascal !  how  durst  you  talk 
of  pitying  me  ? 

Isaac.  Oh,  dear  brother-in-law,  I  beg  pardon  ; 
I  don't  pity  you  in  the  least,  upon  my  suul. 

Fred.  Get  hence,  fool,  and  provoke  me  no  fur 
ther  ;  nothing  but  your  insignificance  saves  you. 

Isaac.  I'faith,  then,  my  insignificance  is  the  best 
friend  I  have.  I'm  going,  dear  Ferdinand.  What 


a  cursed  hot-headed  bully  it  is  ! 


[Exeunt. 


Ferd.  What,  do  you  laugh !  you  vile,  mischievous 
varlet!  {Collars  him.']  But  that  you're  beneath  my 
anger,  I'd  tear  your  heart  out.  [Throws  him  from  him. 

Isaac.  O  mercy  !  here's  usage  for  a  brother-in- 
law! 

Ferd.  But,  hark  ye,  rascal  1  tell  me  directly 
where  these  false  friends  are  gone,  or  by  my  soul — 

[Draws. 

Isaac.  For  Heaven's  sake,  now,  my  dear  brother- 
in-law,  don't  be  in  a  rage  ! — I'll  recollect  as  well 
as  I  can. 

Ferd.  Be  quick,  then  ! 

Isaac.  I  will,  I  will — but  people's  memories 
differ— some  have  a  treacherous  memory — now 
mine  is  a  cowardly  memory — it  takes  to  its  heels, 
at  sight  of  a  drawn  sword ;  it  does,  i'faith  ;  and 
I  could  as  soon  fight  as  recollect. 

Ferd.  Zounds  !  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  won't 
hurt  you. 

Isaac.  No,  no,  I  know  you  won't,  my  dear  bro 
ther-in-law—but  that  ill-looking  thing  there — 

Ferd.  What,  then,  you  won't  tell  me  ? 

Isaac.  Yes,  yes,  I  will ;  I'll  tell  you  all,  upon 
my  soul — but  why  need  you  listen  sword  in  hand  ? 

Ferd.  W-hy,  there.  [Puts  up.]  Now. 

Isaac.  Why,  then,  I  believe  they  are  gone  to 

that  is,  my  friend  Carlos  told  me,  he  had  left 
Donna  Clara — dear  Ferdinand,  keep  your  hands 
off— at  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine. 

Ferd.  St.  Catharine! 

Isaac.  Yes  j  and  that  Antonio  was  to  come  to 
her  there. 

Ferd.  Is  this  the  truth  ? 

Isaac.  It  is,  indeed — and  all  I  know,  as  I  hope 


SCENE  III.— The  Garden  of  the  Convent. 
Enter  LOUISA  and  CLAHA. 

Louisa.  And  you  really  wish  my  brother  may  not 
find  you  out  ? 

Clara.  Why  else  have  I  concealed  myself  under 
this  disguise  ? 

Louisa.  Why,  perhaps,  because  the  dress  be 
comes  you ;  for  you  certainly  don't  intend  to  be  a 
nun  for  life. 

Clara.  If,  indeed,  Ferdinand  had  not  offended 
me  so  last  night. 

Louisa.  Come,  come  j  it  was  his  fear  of  losing 
you  made  him  so  rash. 

Clara.  Well,  you  may  think  me  cruel— but  I 
swear,  if  he  were  here  this  instant,  I  bolieve  I 
should  forgive  him. 


for  life. 

Ferd.  Well,  coward,  take  your  life. 


'Tis  that 


false,  dishonourable  Antonio  who  shall   feel  my 


vengeance 

haac.  Ay,   ay 
welcome. 


kill   him— cut  his   throat,  and 


By  him  we  love  offended, 

How  soon  our  anger  flies  ! 
One  day  apart,  'tis  ended ; 

Behold  him,  and  it  dies. 
Last  night,  your  roving  brother, 

Enraged,  I  bade  depart, 
And  sure  his  rude  presumption 

Deserved  to  lose  my  heart. 

Yet,  were  he  now  before  me, 

In  spite  of  injured  pride, 
I  fear  my  eyes  would  pardon 

Before  my  tongue  could  chide. 

Louisa.  1  protest,  Clara,  I  shall  begin  to  think 
you  are  seriously  resolved  to  enter  on  your  pro 
bation. 

Clara.  And,  seriously,  I  very  much  doubt  v/he« 
ther  the  character  of  a  nun  would  not  become  me 
best. 

Louisa.  Why,  to  be  sure,  the  character  of  a  nun 
is  a  very  becoming  one  at  a  masquerade  ;  but  no 
pretty  woman,  in  her  senses,  ever  thought  of  taking 
the  veil  for  above  a  night. 

Clara.  Yonder  I  see  your  Antonio  is  returned, 
[  shall  only  interrupt  you.  Ah,  Louisa,  with  what 
happy  eagerneso  you  turn  to  look  for  him  !  [Exit. 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  Well,  my  Louisa,  any  news  since  I  left 
you? 

Louha.  None — the  messenger  is  not  returned 
"rom  my  father. 

Ant.  Well,  I  confess,  I  do  not  perceive  what  we 
are  to  expect  from  him 
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Louisa.  1  shall  he  easier,  however,  in  having 
made  the  trial.  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity, 
Antonio;  but  there  is  a  chilling  air  around  poverty, 
that  often  kills  affection  that  was  not  nursed  in  it. 
If  we  would  make  lovo  our  household  god,  we  had 
best  secure  him  a  comfortable  roof. 

SONG. — ANTONIO. 

How  oft,  Louisa,  hast  thou  told, 

Nor  wilt  thou  the  fond  boast  disown, 
Thou  wouldst  not  lose  Antonio's  love, 

To  reign  the  partner  of  a  throne. 
And  by  those  lips,  that  spoke  so  kind, 

And  by  that  hand,  I've  pressed  to  mine, 
I'o  be  the  lord  of  wealth  and  power, 

By  Heav'ns,  I  would  not  part  with  thine! 

Then  how,  my  soul,  can  we  be  poor, 

Who  own  what  kingdoms  could  not  buy  ? 
Of  this  true  heart  thou  shah  be  queen, — 

In  serving  thee,  a  monarch  I. 
Thus  uncontroll'd,  in  mutual  bliss, 

And  rich  in  love's  exhaustless  mine. 
Do  tbou  snatch  treasures  from  my  lips, 

And  I'll  take  kingdoms  back  from  thine. 

Enter  Maid  with  a  letter. 

Louisa.  My  father's  answer,  I  suppose. 

Ant.  My  dearest  Louisa,  you  may  be  assured, 
that  it  contains  nothing  but  threats  and  reproaches. 

Louisa.  Let  us  see,  however. — [Beads.]  "  Dear 
est  daughter, — Make  your  lover  happy :  you  have 
my  full  consent  to  marry  as  your  whim  has  chosen ; 
but  be  sure  come  home,  and  sup  with  your  affec 
tionate  father." 

Ant.  You  jest,  Louisa! 

Louisa.  [Gives  him  the  letter.'}  Read — read. 

Ant.  '  Tis  so,  by  heavens  !  Sure  there  must  be 
some  mistake ;  but  that's  none  of  our  business. — 
Now,  Louisa,  you  have  no  excuse  for  delay. 

Louisa.  Shall  we  not  then  return,  and  thank  my 
father? 

Ant.  But  first  let  the  priest  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  recall  his  word. — I'll  fly  to  procure  one. 

Louisa.  Nay,  if  you  part  with  me  again,  perhaps 
you  may  lose  me. 

Ant.  Come,  then — there  is  a  friar  of  a  neigh 
bouring  convent  is  my  friend.  You  have  already 
been  diverted  by  the  manners  of  a  nunnery :  let 
us  see  whether  there  is  less  hypocrisy  among  the 
holy  fathers. 

Louisa.  I'm  afraid  not,  Antonio — for  in  religion, 
as  in  friendship,  they  who  profess  most  are  ever 
the  least  sincere.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CLARA. 

Clara.  So,  yonder  they  go,  as  happy  as  a  mutual 
and  confessed  affection  can  make  them,  while  I  am 
left  in  solitude.  Heigho!  love  may  perhaps  ex- 
ruse  the  rashness  of  an  elopement  from  one's  friend, 
but  I  am  sure,  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  man 
we  love  can  support  it.  Ha !  what  do  1  see ! 
Ferdinand,  as  I  live  !  How  could  he  gain  admis 
sion]  By  potent  gold,  I  suppose,  as  Antonio  did. 
How  eager  and  disturbed  he  seems !  He  shall  not 
know  me  as  yet.  [Draws  her  veil. 

Enter  FERDINAND. 


Ferd.  Yes,  those  were  certainly  they: — my  in 
formation  was  right.  [Going. 

Clara.  [Stops  him.]  Pray,  signior,  what  is  your 
business  here  ? 

Ferd.  No  matter— no  matter!     Oh,  they  stop. 


[L00fciMf.]   Yes,  that  is  the  pt  rfidious  Clara,  in 
deed! 

Clara.  So,  a  jealous  error.  I'm  glad  to  see  him 
so  moved.  [Aside. 

Ferd.  Her  disguise  can't  conceal  her.  No,  no  • 
I  know  her  too  well. 

Clara.  Wonderful  discernment !     But,  signicr 

Ferd.  Be  quiet,  good  nun  !  don't  tease  me.  Bj 
heavens,  she  leans  upon  his  arm,— hangs  fondlv 
on  it!  O  woman  !  woman! 

Clara.  But,  signior,  who  is  it  you  want? 

Ferd.  Not  you,  not  you ;  so  prithee  don't  tease 
me.  Yet,  pray  stay.  Gentle  nun,  was  it  not  Donna 
Clara  d'Almanza  just  parted  from  you. 

Clara.  Clara  d'Almanza,  signior,  is  not  yet  out 
of  the  garden. 

Ferd.  Ay,  ay;  I  knew  I  was  right.  And  pray, 
is  not  that  gentleman,  now  at  the  porch  with  her, 
Antonio  d'Ercilla? 

Clara.  It  is  indeed,  signior. 

Ferd.  So,  so  ;  now  but  one  question  more.  Can 
you  inform  me  for  what  purpose  they  have  gone 
away? 

Clara.  They  are  gone  to  be  married,  I  believe. 

Ferd.  Very  well : — enough.  Now  if  I  don't  mar 
their  wedding !  [Exit. 

Clara.  [Unreils.]  I  thought  jealousy  had  made 
lovers  quick-sighted  ;  but  it  has  made  mine  blind. 
Louisa's  story  accounts  to  me  for  this  error,  and  I 
am  glad  to  find  I  have  power  enough  over  him  to 
make  him  so  unhappy.  But  why  should  not  I  be 
present  at  his  surprise  when  undeceived?  When 
be's  through  the  porch,  I'll  follow  him;  and,  per- 
baps,  Louisa  shall  not  singly  be  a  bride. 

SONG. 

Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile,  where  never  dies 
The  sullen  echo  of  repentant  sighs : 
Ye  sister  mourners  of  each  lonely  cell, 
Inured  to  hymns  and  sorrow,  fare  ye  well ; 
For  happier  scenes  I  fly  this  darksome  grove, — 
To  saints  a  prison,  but  a  tomb  to  love.        [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Court  before  the  Priory. 
Enter  ISAAC,  crossing  the  stage. — Enter  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  What,  my  friend  Isaac  ! 

Isaac.  What,  Antonio !  wish  me  joy !  I  have 
Louisa  safe. 

Ant.  Have  you? — I  wish  you  joy ,  with  all  my  soul. 

Isaac.  Yes,  1  am  come  here  to  procure  a  priest 
to  marry  us. 

Ant.  So,  then  we  are  both  on  the  same  errand. 
I  am  come  to  look  for  Father  Paul. 

Isaac.  Hah  !  I  am  glad  on't :  but,  i'faith,  he  must 
tack  me  first,  my  love  is  waiting. 

Ant.  So  is  mine  :  I  left  her  in  the  porch. 

Isaac.  Ay,  but  I  am  in  haste  to  get  back  to  Don 
Jerome. 

Ant.  And  so  am  I,  too. 

Isaac.  Well,  perhaps  he'll  save  time,  and  marry 
us  both  together — or  I'll  be  your  father,  and  you 
shall  be  mine.  Come  along:  but  you're  obliged 
to  me  for  all  this. 

Ant.  Yes,  yes.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— A  Room  in  the  Priory.— Friure  at  th* 
table  drinking. 

GLEE  AND  CHORUS. 

This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table, 
His  beams  are  rosy  wine ; 
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We,  planets,  that  are  not  able. 

Without  his  help  to  shine. 
Let  mirth  and  glee  abound. 
You'll  soon  grow  bright 
With  borrow'd  light. 
And  shine  as  he  goes  round. 

Paul.  Brother  Francis,  toss  the  bottle  about,  and 
give  me  your  toast. 

Francis.  Hare  we  druak  the  abbess  of  St.  Ursu- 
line? 

Paul.  Yea,  yes ;  she  was  the  last. 

Francis.  Then  I'll  give  you  the  blue-eyed  nun  of 
St.  Catharine's. 

Paul.  With  all  my  heart.  [Drinks.]  Pray,  bro 
ther  Augustine,  were  there  any  benefactions  left 
in  my  absence  ? 

Francis.  Don  Juan  Corduba  has  left  a  hundred 
ducats,  to  remember  him  iu  our  masses. 

Paul.  Has  he  1  Let  them  be  paid  to  our  wine- 
merchant,  and  we'll  remember  him  in  our  cups 
wLich  will  do  just  as  well.  Anything  more'? 

Aug.  Yes;  Baptista,  the  rich  miser,  who  died 
last  week,  has  bequeathed  us  a  thousand  pistoles, 
and  the  silver  lamp  he  used  in  his  own  chamber, 
to  burn  before  the  image  of  St.  Anthony. 

Paul.  'Twas  well  meant ;  but  we'll  employ  his 
money  better.  Baptista's  bounty  shall  light  the 
living,  not  the  dead.  St.  Anthony  is  not  afraid  to 

be  left  in  the  dark,  though  he  was See,  who's 

there.     [A  knocking. — FRANCIS  goes  to  the  door,  and 
opens  it. 

Enter  Porter. 

Porter.  Here's  one  without,  in  pressing  haste  to 
speak  with  Father  Paul. 

Francis.  Brother  Paul ! 

[PAUL  comes  from  behind  a  curtain,  with  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  cake. 

Paul.  Here!  how  durst  you,  fellow,  thus  ab 
ruptly  break  in  upon  our  devotions? 

Porter.  I  thought  they  were  finished. 

Paul.  No,  they  were  not — were  they,  Brother 
Francis  ? 

Francis.  Not  by  a  bottle  each. 

Paul.  But  neither  you  nor  your  fellows  mark 
how  the  hours  go :  no,  you  mind  nothing  but  the 
gratifying  of  your  appetites  :  ye  eat,  and  swill,  and 
sleep,  and  gormandize,  and  thrive,  while  we  are 
wasting  in  mortification. 

Porter.  We  ask  no  more  than  nature  craves. 

Paul.  'Tis  false  !  ye  have  more  appetites  than 
hairs  !  and  your  flushed,  sleek,  and  pampered  ap 
pearance,  is  the  disgrace  of  our  order.  Out  on't! 
If  you  are  hungry,  can't  you  be  content  with  the 
wholesome  roots  of  the  earth  1  and  if  you  are  dry, 
isn't  there  the  crystal  spring?  [Drinks.']  Put  this 
away  [Gives  the  glass],  and  show  rne  where  I'm 
wanted.  [Porter  drains  the  glass — PAUL,  going, 
turns.]  So,  you  would  have  drunk  it,  if  there  had 
beea  any  left?  Ah,  glutton  !  glutton  ! 

SCENE  VI.— The  Court  before  the  Priory. 

Enter  ISAAC  and  ANTONIO. 

Isaac.  A  plaguy  while  coming,  this  same  Father 
Paul !  He's  detained  at  vespers,  I  suppose,  poor 
fellow  ! 

Ant.  No,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  PAUL. 
Good  Father  Paul,  I  crave  your  blessing. 


Isaac.  Yes,  good  Father  Paul,  we  are  come  SG» 
beg  a  favour. 

Paul.  What  is  it,  pray? 

Isaac.  To  marry  us,  good  Father  Paul ;  and  in 
truth  thou  dost  look  the  very  priest  of  Hymen. 

Paul.  In  short,  I  may  be  called  so  ;  for  I  deal  in 
repentance  and  mortification. 

Isaac.  No,  no ;  thou  seemest  an  officer  of  Hymen, 
because  thy  presence  speaks  content  and  good 
humour. 

Paul.  Alas !  my  appearance  is  deceitful.  Bloated 
I  am,  indeed !  for  fasting  is  a  windy  recreation, 
and  it  hath  swoln  me  like  a  bladder. 

Ant.  But  thou  hast  a  good  fresh  colour  in  thr 
face,  father, — rosy,  i'faith. 

Paul.  Yes,  I  have  blushed  for  mankind,  till  the 
hue  of  my  shame  is  as  fixed  as  their  vices. 

Isaac.  Good  man ! 

Paul.  And  I  have  laboured,  too,  but  to  what 
purpose?  They  continue  to  sin  under  my  very 


Isaac.  Efecks,  father,  I  should  have  guessed  as 
much,  for  your  nose  seems  to  be  put  to  the  blush 
more  than  any  other  part  of  your  face. 

Paul.  Go,  you're  a  wag. 

Ant.  But,  to  the  purpose,  father:  will  you  offi 
ciate  for  us  ? 

Paul.  To  join  young  people  thus  clandestinely  is 
not  safe;  and,  indeed,  I  have  in  my  heart  many 
weighty  reasons  against  it. 

Ant.  And  I  have  in  my  hand  many  weighty  rea 
sons  for  it.  Isaac,  hav'n't  you  an  argument  or  two 
in  our  favour  about  you? 

Isaac.  Yes,  yes:  here  is  a  most  unanswerable 
purse. 

Paul.  For  shame!  You  make  me  angry:  you 
forget  who  I  am ;  and  when  importunate  people 
aave  forced  their  trash — ay,  into  this  pocket,  here 

>r  into  this — why,  then  the  sin  was  theirs. 
[They  put  money  into  his  pockets.]  Fie !  now  how 
distress  me  !  I  would  return  it,  but  that  1 
must  touch  it  that  way,  and  so  wrong  my  oath. 

Ant.  Now  then,  come  with  us. 

Isaac.  Ay,  now  give  us  your  title  to  joy  and 
rapture. 

Paul.  Well,  when  your  hour  of  repentance  comes, 
don't  blame  me. 

Ant.  No  bad  caution  to  my  friend  Isaac.  [Aside.] 
Well,  well,  father,  do  you  do  your  part,  and  I'll 
abide  the  consequence. 

Isaac.  Ay,  and  so  will  I.  [They  are  going. 

Enter  LOUISA,  running* 

Louisa.  O  Antonio!  Ferdinand  is  at  the  porch, 
nd  inquiring  for  us. 

Isaac.  Who?  Don  Ferdinand!  He's  not  in- 
[uiring  for  me,  I  hope. 

Ant.  Fear  not,  my  love ;  I'll  soon  pacify  him. 

Isaac.  Egad,  you  won't.  Antonio,  take  my  ad- 
ice,  and  run  away  :  this  Ferdinand  is  th'e  most 
unmerciful  dog !  and  has  the  cursedest  long  sword ! 
— and,  upon  my  soul,  he  comes  on  purpose  to  cut 
our  throat. 

Ant.  Never  fear,  never  fear. 

Isaac.  Well,  you  may  stay  if  you  will  j  but  I'll 
get  some  one  to  marry  me ;  for,  by  St.  lago,  he 
shall  uever  meet  me  again,  while  I  am  master  of  a 
pair  of  heels.  [Runs  out. 

Enter  FERDINAND.— (LOUISA  veils.} 

Ferd.  So,  sir,  I  have  met  with  you  at  last. 
Ant.  Well,  sir. 


SCENE  VI.] 


ACTING  DRAMA. 


Ferd.  Base,  treacherous  man !  whence  can  p 
false,  deceitful  f»oul,  like  yours,  borrow  confident 
to  look  so  steadily  on  the  man  you've  injured  1 

Ant.  Ferdinand,  you  are  toe  warm  : — 'tis  true 
you  find  me  on  the  point  of  wedding  one  I  lov« 
beyond  my  life  ;  but  no  argument  of  mine  pre 
vailed  on  her  to  elope.  I  scorn  deceit  as  much  as 
you.  By  heaven,  I  knew  not  she  had  left  her 
Kuhi-r's,  till  I  saw  her. 

Ferd.  What  a  mean  excuse  !  You  have  wrongec 
your  friend,  then,  for  one,  whose  wanton  forward 
ness  anticipated  3'our  treachery;  of  this,  indeed 
your  Jew  pander  informed  me  ;  but  let  your  con 
duct  be  consistent,  and  since  you  have  dared  to  do 
a  wrong,  follow  me,  and  show  you  have  a  spirit  to 
avow  it. 

Louisa.  Antonio,  I  perceive  his  mistake.  Leave 
him  to  me. 

Paul.  Friend,  you  are  rude,  to  interrupt  the 
union  of  two  willing  hearts. 

Ferd.  No,  meddling  priest,  the  hand  he  seeks 
is  mine. 

Paul.  If  so,  I'll  proceed  no  further.  Lady,  did 
you  ever  promise  this  youth  your  hand? 

[To  LOUISA,  who  shakes  her  head, 

Ferd.  Clara,  I  thank  you  for  your  silence.  I 
would  not  have  heard  your  tongue  avow  such  fal 
sity  ;  be't  your  punishment  to  remember,  I  have 
not  reproached  you. 

Enter  CLARA. 

Clara.  What  mockery  is  this  ? 
Ferd.  Antonio,  you  are  protected  now,  but  we 
shall  meet.         [Going,  CLARA  holds  one  arm,  and 
LOUISA  the  other.] 

DUET. 

Louwa.    Turn  thee  round,  I  pray  tbee, 

Calm  awhile  thy  rage. 
Clara.       I  must  help  to  stay  thee, 

And  thy  wrath  assuage. 

Louisa.     Couldst  thou  not  discover 

One  so  dear  to  thee  ? 
Clara.       Canst  thou  be  a  lover, 

And  thus  fly  from  me?        [Both  unveil. 

Ferd.  How's  this?  my  sister  1  Clara,  too  !  I'm 
confounded. 

Louisa.  'Tis  even  so,  good  brother. 

Paul.  Mow!  what  impiety!  Did  the  man  want 
to  marry  his  own  sister  i 

Louisa.  And  arn't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  not 
to  know  your  own  sister  ? 

Clara.  To  drive  away  your  own  mistress — 

Louisa.  Don't  you  see  how  jealousy  blinds  peo 
ple? 

Clara.  Ay,  and  will  you  ever  be  jealous  again  I 

Ferd.  Never — never '  You,  sister,  1  know  will 
forgive  roe — but  how,  Clara,  shall  I  presume 

Clara.  No,  no  ;  just  now  you  told  me  not  to 
tease  you. — "  Who  do  you  want,  good  signior  ?  " 
"  Not  you,  not  you."  Oh  you  blind  wretch  !  But 
swear  never  to  be  jealous  again,  and  I'll  forgive 
you. 

Ferd.  By  all— 

Clara.  There,  that  will  do — you'll  keep  the  oath 
just  as  well.  [Gives  her  Jiand. 

Louisa.  But,  brother,  here  is  one,  to  whom 
some  apology  is  due. 


Ferd.  Antonio,  1  am  ashamed  to  think — 
Ant.  Not  H  word  of  excuse,  Ferdinand.  I  have 
not  b*en  iu  love  myself  without  learning  that  a 
lover's  anger  should  never  be  resented.  But  conif 
— let  us  retire  with  this  «oo<l  father,  and  we'll 
explain  to  you  the  cause  of  this  error. 

GLEE  AND  CHORUS. 

Oft  does  Hymen  smile  to  hear 
Wordy  vows  of  feign'd  regard  ; 

Well  he  knows  when  they're  sincere, 
Never  slow  to  give  reward  ; 

For  his  g'ory  is  to  prove 

Kind  to  those  who  wed  for  love.     [Ein/ut. 

SCENE  VII.— A  Grand  Saloon. 
Enter  Don  JTHOME,  Servants,  and  Lortz. 

Jerome.  Be  sure,  now,  let  every  ihing  be  in  the 
best  order.  Let  all  my  servants  have  on  their 
merriest  faces  :  but  tell  them  to  get  as  little  drunk 
as  possible,  till  after  supper.  So,  Lopez,  where's 
your  master?  Sha'n't  we  have  him  at  supper? 

Lopes.  Indeed,  I  believe  not,  sir.  He's  mad,  I 
doubt :  I'm  sure  he  has  frighted  me  from  him. 

Jerome.  Ay,  ay,  he's  after  some  wench,  I  sup- 
pose  :  a  young  rake  !  Well,  well,  we'll  be  merry 

ithout  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  here  is  Signior  Isaac. 
Enter  ISAAC. 

Jerome.  So,  my  dear  son-in-law  :  there,  take  my 
blessing  and  forgiveness.  But  where's  my  daughter  ? 
where's  Louisa  ? 

Isaac.  She's  without,  impatient  for  a  blessing 
but  almost  afraid  to  enter. 

Jerome.  Oh,  fly,  and  bring  her  in.  [Eiit  ISAAC.] 
Poor  girl  !  I  long  to  see  her  pretty  face. 

Isaac  [  Without.]  Come,  uiy  charmer,  mv  trem 
bling  angel ! 

Enter  ISAAC  and  Duenna;  Den    JEROME  runs  to 
meet  them  ;  she  kneels. 

Jerome.  Come  to  my  arms,  my — [Sfarfs  back.] 
Why,  who  the  devil  have  we  here? 

Isaac.  Nay,  Don  Jerome,  you  promised  her  for 
giveness  ;  see  how  the  dear  creature  droops  ! 

Jerome.  Droops,  indeed  !  Why,  Gad  take  me, 
his  is  old  Margaret  !  But  where's  my  daughter  ? 
where's  Louisa  ? 

Isaac.  Why,  here,  before  your  eyes:  nay,  don't 
be  abashed,  my  sweet  wife  ! 

Jerome.  Wife  with  a  vengeance  !  Why,  zounds, 
ou  have  not  married  the  Duenna  ! 

Duenna.  [Kneeling.]  O  dear  papa!  you'll  n^t 
disown  me,  sure  ! 

Jerome.  Papa !  papa !  Why,  zounds,  your  im- 
mdence  is  as  great  as  your  ugliness  ! 

Isaac.  Rise,  my  charmer  :  go  throw  your  snowy 
rno8  !.bout  his  neck,  and  convince  him  you  are 

Duenna.  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me!       [Embraces  him 

Jenme.  Help  !  murder  ! 

Senavts.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Jerome.  Why,  here,  this  damned  Jew  has  brought 
an  old  harridan  to  strangle  me. 

Isaac.  Lord,  it  is  his  own  daughter,  and  he  is 
so  hard-hearted,  he  won't  forgive  her! 
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Enter  ANTONIO  and  LOUISA  ;  they  kneel. 
Jerome.  Zounds  and  fury!    what's   here  now 
Who  sent  for  you,  sir?    and  who  the  devil  ar 
you  ? 

Ant.  This  lady's  husband,  sir. 
Isaac.  Ay,  that  he  is,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  for  I  le 
them  with  the  priest,  and  was  to  have  given  he 
away. 

Jerome.  You  were? 
Isaac.  Ay:  that's  my  honest  friend,  Antonio 
and  that's  the  little  girl  I  told  you  I  had  b  ampere 
him  with. 

Jerome.  Why,  you  are  either  drunk  or  mad.  Thi 
is  my  daughter. 

Isaac.  No,  no;  'tis  you  are  both  drunk  and  mad 
I  think  :  here's  your  daughter. 

Jerome.  Hark  ye,  old  iniquity,  will  you  explain 
all  this,  or  not  ? 

Duenna.  Come,   then,   Don  Jerome,   I   will — 

though  our  habits  might  inform  you  all.    Look  on 

your  daughter,  there,  and  on  »e. 

Isaac.  What's  this  I  hear? 

Duenna.  The  truth  is,  that  in  your  passion  this 

morning,  you  made  a  small  mistake ;  for  you  turnec 

your  daughter  out  of  doors,  and  locked  up  your 

humble  ,.3rvant. 

Isaac.  O  lud  !    O  lud !    Here's  a  pretty  fellow 
to  turn  his  daughter  out  of  doors  instead  of  an  old 
Duenna. 

Jerome.  And,  O  lud  '  O  lud  !  Here's  a  pretty 
fellow,  to  marry  an  old  Duenna  instead  of  my 
daughter  !  But  how  came  the  rest  about  ? 

Duenna.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  remained  in 
your  daughter's  place,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
engage  the  affections  of  my  sweet  husband  here. 

Isaac.  Her  husband  !  Why,  you  old  witch,  do 
you  think  I'll  be  your  husband  now  !  This  is  a 
trick,  a  cheat,  and  you  ought  all  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves. 

Ant.  Hark  ye,  Isaac,  do  you  dare  to  complain 
of  tricking  ?  Don  Jerome,  I  give  you  my  word, 
this  cunning  Portuguese  has  brought  all  this  upon 
himself,  by  endeavouring  to  overreach  you,  by 
getting  your  daughter's  fortune,  without  making 
any  settlement  in  return. 
Jerome.  Overreach  me ! 

Louisa.  'Tis  so,  indeed,  sir,  and  we  can  prove 
it  to  you.  -f 

Jerome.  Why,  Gad  take  me,  it  must  be  so,  or  he 
could  never  have  put  up  with  such  a  face  as  Mar 
garet's — so,  little  Solomon,  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  wife,  with  all  my  soul. 

Louisa.  Isaac,  tricking  is  all  fair  in  love  : — let 
you  alone  for  the  plot. 

Ant.  A  cunning  dog,  ar'n't  you?  A  sly  little 
villain,  eh  ? 

Louisa.  Roguish,  perhaps ;  but  keen,  devilish 
keen. 

Jerome.  Yes,  yes  ;  his  aunt  always  called  him 
little  Solomon. 

Isaac.  Why,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  upon  you 
all ! — but  do  you  think  I'll  submit  to  such  an  im 
position? 

Ant.  Isaac,  one  serious  word  : — you'd  better  be 
content  as  you  are  ;  for,  believe  me,  you  will  find, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  there  is  not  a 
fairer  subject  for  contempt  and  ridicule,  than  a 
knave  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  art. 

Isaac.  I  don't  care — I'll  not  endure  this.  Don 
Jerome,  'tis  you  have  done  this — you  would  be  so 
cursed  positive  about  the  beauty  of  her  yout  ocked 


up,  and  all  the  time  I  told  you  she  was  as  old  as 
my  mother,  and  as  ugly  as  tte  devil. 

Duenna.  Why,  you  little  insignificant  reptile  ! 
Jerome.  That's  right — attack  him,  Margaret. 
Duenna.  Dares  such  a  thing  as  you  pretend  to 
talk  of  beauty?     A  walking  rouleau  !— a  body  that 
seems  to  owe  all  its  consequence  to  the  dropsy  ! — 
a  pair  of  eyes  like  two  dead  beetles  in  a  wad  of 
brown  dough  ! — a  beard  like  an  artichoke,  with 
dry  shriveled  jaws  that  would  disgrace  the  mummy 
of  a  monkey ! 

Jerome.  Well  done,  Margaret ! 

Duenna.  But  you  shall  know  that  I  have  a  bro 
ther,  who  wears  a  sword,  and  if  you  don't  do  me 
'ustice 

Isaac.  Fire  seize  your  brother,  and  you  too !  I'll 
fly  to  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  you. 

Duenna.  Fly  where  you  will,  I'll  follow  you. 

Jerome.  Throw  your  snowy  arms  about  him, 
Margaret.  [Exeunt  ISAAC  and  Duenna.]  But, 
liouisa,  are  you  really  married  U>  this  modest  gen- 
leman? 

Louisa.  Sir,  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  I 
gave  him  my  hand  within  this  hour. 

Jerome.  'My  commands ! 

Ant.  Yes,  sir ;  here  is  your  consent,  under 
our  own  hand. 

Jerome.  How !  would  you  rob  me  of  my  child 
y  a  trick,  a  false  pretence  ?  and  do  you  think  to 
et  her  fortune  by  the  same  means?  Why,  'slife, 
ou  are  as  great  a  rogue  as  Isaac  ! 

Ant.  No,  Don  Jerome  ;  though  I  hare  profited 
y  this  paper  in  gaining  your  daughter's  hand,  I 
corn  to  obtain  her  fortune  by  deceit.  There,  sir. 
Gives  a  letter,]  Now  give  her  your  blessing  for  a 
ower,  and  all  the  little  I  possess  shall  be  settled 
n  her  in  return.  Had  you  wedded  her  to  a  prince, 
e  could  do  no  more. 

Jerome.  Why,  Gad  take  me,  but  you  are  a  very 
xtraordinary  fellow !  But  have  you  the  iinpu- 
ence  to  suppose  no  one  can  do  a  generous  action 
ut  yourself  ?  Here,  Louisa,  tell  this  proud  fool 
f  yours,  that  he's  the  only  man  I  know  that 
ould  renounce  your  fortune ;  and,  by  my  soul, 
e's  the  only  man  in  Spain  that's  worthy  of  it. 
"here,  bless  you  both  ;  I'm  an  obstinate  old  fel- 
iw  when  I'm  in  the  wrong ;  but  you  shall  now 
ad  me  as  steady  in  the  right. 

Enter  FERDINAND  and  CLARA. 

nother  wonder  still !    Why,  sirrah  !    Ferdinand 

ou  have  not  stole  a  nun,  have  you? 

Ferd.  She  is  a  nun  in  nothing  but  her  habit,  sir . 

— look  nearer,  and  you  will  perceive,  'tis  Clara 

Almanza,  Don  Guzman's  daughter ;   and,  with 

irdon  for  stealing  a  wedding,  she  is  also  my  wife. 

Jerome.  Gadsbud,  and   a  great  fortune.     Fer- 

nand,  you  are  a  prudent  young  rogue,  and  I  for- 

ve   you ;    and,    ifecks,    you're  a    pretty   little 

amsel.     Give  your  father-in-law  a  kiss,  you  smil- 

g  rogue ! 

Clara.  There,  old  gentleman:  and  now  mind 
ou  behave  well  to  us. 

Jerome.  Ifecks,  those  lips  ha'n't  been  chilled  by 
ssing  beads.  Egad,  I  believe  I  shall  grow  the 
est-humoured  fellow  in  Spain.  Lewis  !  Sancho  ! 
arlos  !  d'ye  hear  ?  Are  all  my  doors  thrown 
>en  ?  Our  children's  weddings  are  the  only  holi- 
ays  our  age  can  boast ;  and  then  we  drain,  with 
easure,  the  little  stock  of  spirits  time  has  left 
s.  [M«s?c  within.']  But  see,  here  come  our  friends 
d  neighbours ! 
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Enter  Masqueraders,/roro  the  back  of  the  stage. 

And,  "faith,  we'll  make  a  night  on't,  with  wine, 
and  dance,  and  catches— then  old  and  young  shall 
join  us. 

FINALE. 

Jerome.  Come  now  for  jest  and  smiling, 
Both  old  and  young  beguiling  ; 

Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blithe  and  gay, 
Till  we  banish  care  away. 
Louisa.  Thus  crown'd  with  dance  and  song, 
The  hours  shall  glide  along, 

With  a  heart  at  ease,  merry,   merry 

glees, 
Can  never  fail  to  please. 

Ferd.     Each  bride  with  blushes  glowing, 
Our  wine  as  rosy  flowing ; 


Let  us  laugh  and  play ,  so  blithe  and  gay  • 
Till  we  banish  euro  away. 
Ant.      Then  healths  to  every  friend 
The  night's  repast  shall  end, 

With  a  heart   at  ease,  merry,  merry 

glees, 

Can  never  fail  to  please. 
Clara.   Nor,  wliile  we  are  so  joyous, 
Shall  anxious  fear  annoy  us  ; 

Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blithe  and  gay, 
Till  we  banish  care  away. 
Jerome.  For  generous  guests  like  these, 
Accept  the  wish  to  please  ; 

So  we'll  laugh  and  play,  so  blithe  and 


Your  smiles  drive  care  away. 


[Exeunt 


P  I  Z  A  R  R  O. 

A  TRAGIC   PLAY. 
BY   RICHARD   BRINSLEY   SHERIDAN, 

Author  of  "  The  School  for  Scandal"  %c. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

ATA  LIB  A.  Sentinel. 

OROZEMBO.  GOMEZ. 

ROLLA.  ORANO. 

HUALPA.  ALMAORO. 

HUASCA.  DAVILLO. 

TOPAC.  High  Priest. 

PlZARRO. 

ALONZO.  CORA. 

LAS  CASAS.  ELVIRA. 
VALVERDE. 

Priests,  Virgins,  Matrons,  flu:. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Tented  Field  in  the  back-ground— 
the  fore-ground,  a  Pavilion  near  Pizarro  s  Tent. 

ELVIRA  discovered  reclining  on  a  couch.— VALVERDE 
enters,  and  attempts  to  kiss  her  hand.— LLVII 
ri&ei. 

Elv.  Audacious  !  Whence  is  thy  privilege  to  in 
terrupt  the  few  moments  of  repose  my  harassed 
mind  can  snatch  amid  the  tumults  of  this  noisy 
camp!  Shall  I  inform  thy  master,  Pizarro,  of  this 
presumptuous  treachery ? 


Val.  I  am  his  servant,  it  is  true — trusted  bv 
him — and  I  know  him  well ;  and  therefore  'tis  I 
auk,  by  what  magic  could  Pizarro  gain  thy  heart, 
by  what  fatality  still  holds  he  thy  affection? 

Elv.  Hold !  thou  trusty  secretary  ! 

Val.  Ignobly  born!  in  mind  and  manners  rude, 
ferocious,  and  unpolished,  though  cool  and  crafty 
if  occasion  need — in  youth  audacious — ill  his  first 
manhood — a  licensed  pirate — treating  men  as  brutes 
— the  world  as  booty  ;  yet  now  the  Spanish  hero 
he  is  styled — the  first  of  Spanish  conquerors !  and 
for  a  warrior  so  accomplished,  'tis  fit  Elvira  should 
leave  her  noble  family,  her  fame,  her  home,  to 
share  the  dangers,  humours,  and  the  crimes  of  such 
a  lover  as  Pizarro  J 

Elv.  What !  Valverde  moralizing !  But  grant 
I  am  in  error,  what  is  thy  incentive?  Passion, 
infatuation,  call  it  what  thou  wilt;  but  what  at«- 
taches  thee  to  this  despised,  unworthy  leader? 
Base  lucre  is  thy  object,  mean  fraud  thy  means. 
Could  you  gain  me,  thou  only  hop'st  to  win  a 
higher  interest  in  Pizarro — I  know  you. 

Val.  On  my  soul,  thou  wrong'st  me  ;  what  elsa 
my  faults,  I  have  none  towards  tbee  :  but  indulge 
the  scorn  and  levity  of  thy  nature  ;  do  it  while  yet 
the  time  permits  ;  the  gloomy  hour,  I  fear,  'too 
soon  approaches. 

Elv.  Valverde  a  prophet,  too  ! 

Val.  Hear  me,  Elvira — Shame  from  his  late  de 
feat,  and  burning  wishes  for  revenge,  again  have 
brought  Pizarro  to  Peru  j  but  trust  me,Ji«  over- 


PIZAURO. 


[ACT  r. 


rates  his  strength,  nor  measures  well  the  foe.  Kn 
camped  in  a  strange  country,  where  terror  cannot 
force,  nor  corruption  buy,  a  single  friend,  what 
have  we  to  hope  ?  The  army  murmuring  at  in 
creasing  hardships ;  while  Pizarro  decorates  with 
gaudy  spoil  the  gay  pavilion  of  his  luxury,  each 
day  diminishes  our  force. 

Elv.  But  are  you  not  the  heirs  of  those  that  fall? 

Val.  Are  gain  and  plunder,  then,  our  only  pur 
pose  ?  Is  this  Elvira's  heroism  ? 

Elv.  No,  so  save  me  Heaven!  I  abhor  the  mo- 
uve,  means,  and  end  of  your  pursuits  ;  but  I  will 
trust  none  of  you  : — in  your  whole  army  there  is 
not  one  of  you  that  has  a  heart,  or  speaks  ingenu 
ously — aged  Las  Casas,  and  he  alone,  excepted. 

Val.  He !  an  enthusiast  in  the  opposite  and 
ivors t  extreme  ! 

Elv.  Oh  !  had  I  earlier  known  that  virtuous  man, 
Dow  different  might  my  lot  have  been  ? 

Vul.  I  will  grant  Pizarro  could  not  then  so  easily 
have  duped  you !  forgive  me,  but  at  that  event  I 
Btill  must  wonder. 

Elv.  Hear  me,  Valverde.  When  first  my  virgin 
fancy  waked  to  love,  Pizarro  was  my  country's 
idol.  'Tis  known  that  when  he  left  Panama  in  a 
slight  vessel,  his  force  was  not  a  hundred  men. 
Arrived  at  the  island  of  Gallo,  with  his  sword  he 
drew  a  line  upon  the  sand,  and  said,  "  Pass  those 
who  fear  to  die  or  conquer  with  their  leader." 
Thirteen  alone  remained,  and  at  the  head  of  these 
the  warrior  stood  his  ground.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  my  ears  first  caught  this  tale,  my  heart  ex 
claimed,  "  Pizarro  is  its  lord !  "  What  since  I  have 
perceived,  or  thought,  or  felt !  you  must  have  more 
worth  to  win  the  knowledge  of. 

Val.  I  press  no  further  ;  still  assured,  that  while 
Alonzo  de  Molina,  our  general's  former  friend  and 
pupil,  leads  the  enemy,  Pizarro  never  more  will 
be  a  conqueror.  [Trumpets  without. 

Elv.  Silence  !  I  hear  him  coming  ;  look  not  per 
plexed. — How  mystery  and  fraud  confound  the 
countenance  ?  Quick,  put  on  an  honest  face,  if 
thou  canst. 

Piz.  [Speaking  without.]  Chain  and  secure  him  : 
I  will  examine  him  myself. 

Enter  PIZARRO. 

Piz.  [Advancing.]  Why  dost  thou  smile,  El 
vira? 

Elv.  To  laugh  or  weep  without  a  reason,  is  one 
of  the  few  privileges  poor  womeu  have. 

Piz.  Elvira,  I  will  know  the  cause,  I  am  re 
solved. 

Elv.  I  am  glad  of  that,  because  I  love  resolution, 
and  am  resolved  not  to  tell  thee.     Now  my  reso 
lution,  I  take  it,  is  better  of  the  two,  because  it 
depends  upon  myself,  and  thine  does  not. 
•  Piz.  Psha !  trifler  ! 

Val.  Elvira  was  laughing  at  my  apprehensions 
that— 

Piz.  Apprehensions! 

Val.  Yes that    Alonzo's    skill    and    genius 

should  so  have  disciplined  and  informed  the  enemy, 
as  to 

Piz.  Alonzo  !  the  traitor !  How  I  once  loved 
that  man !  His  noble  mother  intrusted  him,  a 
boy,  to  my  protection.  [ELVIRA  walks  about  pensively 
in  the  background.]  At  my  table  did  he  feast— in 
my  tent  did  he  repose.  I  had  marked  his  early 
genius,  and  the  valorous  spirit  that  grew  with  it. 
Often  had  I  talked  to  him  of  our  first  adventures — 
what  storms  we  struggled  with — what  perils  we 


surmounted  !  when  landed  with  a  slt-nder  host 
upon  an  unknown  land — then,  when  1  told  how- 
famine  and  fatigue,  discord  and  toil,  day  by  day, 
did  thin  our  ranks  ;  and  close-pressing  enemies, 
how,  still  undaunted,  I  endured  and  dared — main 
tained  my  purpose  and  my  power,  in  despite  of 
growling  mutiny  or  bold  revolt,  till,  with  aay  faith 
ful  few  remaining,  I  became  at  last  victorious  ! — 
When,  I  say,  of  these  things  I  spoke,  the  youth, 
Alonzo,  with  tears  of  wonder  and  delight,  would 
throw  him  on  my  neck,  and  swear  his  soul's  am 
bition  owned  no  other  leader. 

Val.  What  could  subdue  attachment  so  begun. 

Piz.  Las  Casas. — He  it  was,  with  fascinating 
craft  and  canting  precepts  of  humanity,  raised  in 
Alonzo's  mind  a  new  enthusiasm,  which  forced 
him,  as  the  stripling  termed  it,  to  forego  his  coun 
try's  claims  for  those  of  human  nature. 

Val.  Yes,  the  traitor  left  thee,  joined  the  Peru 
vians,  and  became  thy  enemy,  and  Spain's. 

Piz.  But  first  with  weariless  remonstrance  he 
sued  to  win  me  from  my  purpose,  and  untwine  the 
sword  from  my  determined  grasp.  Much  he  spoke 
of  right,  of  justice,  and  humanity,  calling  the  Pe 
ruvians  our  innocent  and  unoffending  brethren. 

Val.  They! — Obdurate  heathens! — They  our 
brethren! 

Piz.  But  when  he  found  that  the  soft  folly  of 
the  pleading  tears  he  dropped  upon  mv  bosom, 
fell  on  marble,  he  flew  and  joined  the  foe;  then, 
profiting  by  the  lessons  he  had  gained  in  wronged 
Pizarro's  school,  the  youth  so  disciplined  and  led 

his  new  allies,  that  soon  he  forced  me Ha  !  I 

burn  with  shame  and  fury  while  I  own  it ! — in 
base  retreat  and  foul  discomfiture  to  quit  the 
shore. 

Val.  But  the  hour  of  revenge  is  come. 

Piz.  It  is ;  I  have  returned — my  force  is  strength 
ened,  and  the  audacious  boy  shall  soon  know  that 
Pizarro  lives,  and  has — a  grateful  recollection  of 
the  thanks  he  owes  him. 

Val.  'Tis  doubted  whether  still  Alonzo  lives. 

i'iz.  'Tis  certain  that  he  does ;  one  of  his  ar 
mour-bearers  is  just  made  prisoner  ;  twelve  thou 
sand  is  their  force,  as  he  reports,  led  by  Alonzo 
and  Peruvian  Rolla.  This  day  they  make  a  so 
lemn  sacrifice  on  their  ungodly  altars.  We  must 
profit  by  their  security;  and  attack  them  un 
prepared — the  sacrificera  shall  become  the  vic 
tims. 

Elv.  [Advancing.]  Wretched  innocents !  and 
their  own  blood  shall  bedew  their  altars  ! 

Piz.  [Trumpets without.]  Elvira,  retire! 

Elv.  Why  should  I  retire  t 

Piz.  Because  men  are  to  meet  here,  and  on  manly 
business. 

Elv.  O  men  !  men  !  ungrateful  and  perverse!  O 
woman  !  still  affectionate  thnugh  wronged  !  The 
beings  to  whose  eyes  you  turn  for  animation,  hope, 
and  rapture,  through  the  days  of  mirth  and  re 
velry,  and  on  whose  bosoms,  in  the  hour  of  sore 
calamity,  you  seek  for  rest  and  consolation,  them, 
when  the  pompous  follies  of  your  mean  ambition 
are  the  question,  you  treat  as  playthings  or  as 
slaves  ! — I  shall  not  retire. 

Piz.  Remain,  then — and,  if  thou  canst,  be  silent. 

Elv.  They  only  babble  who  practise  not  refleC' 
tion.  I  shall  think — and  thought  is  silence. 

[Goes  to  the  couch,  and  sits,  VALVERDE  stands 
at  her  back., 

Piz.  Ha !  —  there's  somewhat  in  her  manner 
lately— 
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Enter  LAS  CASAS,  ALMAGRO,  GONZALO,  DAVILLA, 
Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Las  C.  Pizarro,  we  attend  thy  summons. 

Pit.  Welcome,  venerable  father — my  friends, 
most  welcome.  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  at 
length  the  hour  has  arrived,  which  to  Pizarro's 
hopes  presents  the  full  reward  of  our  undaunted 
enterprise,  and  long-enduring  toils.  Confident  in 
security,  this  day  the  foe  devotes  to  solemn  sn 
orifice  :  if  with  bold  surprise  we  strike  on  their 
solemnity — trust  to  your  leader's  word — we  shall 
not  fail. 

Aim.  Too  long  inactive  have  we  been  moulder 
ing  on  the  coast — our  stores  exhausted,  and  our 
soldiers  murmuring.  Battle!  battle! — then  death 
to  the  arm'il.  and  chains  for  the  defenceless. 

l)av.  Death  to  the  whole  Peruvian  race  ! 

Las  C.  Merciful  Heaven  ! 

Aim.  Yes,  General,  the  attack,  and  instantly  ! 
Then  shall  Alonzo,  basking  at  his  ease,  soon  cease 
to  scoff  our  sufferings,  and  scorn  our  force. 

Las  C.  Alonzo ! — Scorn  and  presumption  are  not 
in  his  nature. 

Aim.  ' Tis  fit  Las  Casas  should  defend  his  pupil. 

1'iz.  Speak  not  of  the  traitor — or  hear  his  name 
but  as  the  bloody  summons  to  assault  and  ven 
geance.  It  appears  we  are  agreed  1 

Aim.  Dav.  We  are. 

Con.  All  '.—Battle  !  Battle  ! 

Las  C.  Is,  then,  the  dreadful  measure  of  your 
cruelty  not  yet  complete!  —  Battle!  —  gracious 
Heaven!  Against  whom? — Against  a  king,  in 
whose  mild  bosom  your  atrocious  injuries  even  yet 
have  not  excited  hate  !  but  who,  insulted  or  vic 
torious,  still  sues  for  peace.  Against  a  people, 
who  never  wronged  the  living  being  their  Creator 
formed  :  a  people  who,  children  of  innocence  I 
received  you  as  cherished  guests — with  eager  hos 
pitality  and  confiding  kindness.  Generously  and 
freely  did  they  share  with  you  their  comforts, 
their  treasures,  and  their  homes  :  you  repaid  them 
by  fraud,  oppression,  and  dishonour.  These  eyes 
have  witnessed  all  I  speak— as  gods  you  were  re 
ceived  ;  as  fiends  you  have  acted. 

Piz.  Las  CMMJ 

Lot  C.  Pizarro,  hear  me  ! — Hear  me,  chieftains  ! 
— And  thou,  All-powerful,  whose  thunders  can 
shiver  into  sand  the  adamantine  rock — whose 
lightnings  can  pierce  to  the  core  of  the  rived  and 
quaking — Oh  !  let  thy  power  give  effect  to  thy 
servnni's  words,  ac  thy  spirit  gives  courage  to  his 
will  !  Do  not.  1  implore  ye,  chieftains — country 
men --do  not,  1  implore  you,  renew  the  foul  bar 
barities  which  your  insatiate  avarice  has  inflicted 
on  this  wretched,  unoffending  race  ! — But  hush, 
my  sighs — fall  not,  drops  of  useless  sorrow!  — 
heart-breaking  anguish,  choke  not  my  utterance. 
All  1  entreat  is,  send  me  once  more  to  those  you 
call  your  enemies — Oh  !  let  me  be  the  messenger 
of  penitence  from  you,  I  shall  return  with  bless 
ings  and  with  peace  from  them.  [Turning-  to  ELY.] 
Elvira,  you  weep! — Alas!  and  does  this  dreadful 
crisis  move  no  heart  but  thine  ! 

Aim.  Because  there  are  no  women  here  but  she 
and  thou. 

/'<c.  Close  this  idle  war  of  words  :  time  flies, 
iind  our  opportunity  will  be  lost.  Chieftains,  are 
y<>  for  in-tant  battle! 

A  tin.  We  are. 

I. as  C.  Oh,  men  of  blood  !  [Kneels.]  God!  thou 
hast  anointed  me  thy  servant-  -not  to  curse,  but  to 
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bless  rc.y  countrymen  :  yet  now  my  blessing  on 
their  force  were  blasphemy  against  thy  goodness. 
[Rises.]  No  !  I  curse  your  purpose,  homicides  ! 
I  curse  the  bond  of  blood  by  which  you  are  uni 
ted.  May  fell  disunion,,  infamy,  and  rout,  defeat 
your  projects,  and  betray  your  hopes!  On  you 
and  your  children  be  the  peril  of  the  innocent 
blood  which  shall  be  shed  this  day  !  I  leave  you, 
and  for  ever  !  No  longer  shall  these  aged  eyes  be 
seared  by  the  horrors  they  have  witnessed.  In 
caves,  in  forests,  will  I  hide  myself ;  with  tigrr.s 
and  with  savage  beasts  commune  ;  and  when  at 
length  we  meet  before  the  blessed  tribunal  of  that 
Deity,  whose  mild  doctrines  and  whose  mercies 
ye  have  this  day  renounced,  O  then  shall  you  feel 
the  agony  and  grief  of  soul  which  tear  the  bosom 
of  your  accuser  now  !  [Going. 

Elv.  [Rises,  and  takes  the  land  of  LAS  C.J  Oh! 
take  me  with  thee. 

Las  C.  Stay  !  lost,  abused  lady  !  I  alone  am 
useless  here.  Perhaps  thy  loveliness  may  per 
suade  to  pity,  where  reason  and  religion  plead  in 
vain.  O!i  !  save  thy  innocent  fellow -creatures,  if 
thou  canst  :  then  shall  thy  frailty  be  redeemed, 
and  thou  wilt  share  the  mercy  thou  bestowest. 

[Exit. 

Piz.  How,  Elvira !   wouldst  thou  leave  me  ! 

Elv.  I  am  bewildered — grown  terrified  !  Your 
inhumanity — and  that  good  old  man — oh  !  he  ap 
peared  to  me  just  now  something  more  than  hea 
venly  !  —  and  you  !  —  ye  all  looked  worae  than 
earthly. 

Piz.  Compassion  sometimes  becomes  a  beauty, 

Elv.  Humanity  always  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Pit.  [Turning  to  ALM.]  Now  to  prepare  our 
muster  and  our  march.  At  mid-day  is  the  hour  of 
the  sacrifice.  [£LV.  sits.]  Consulting  with  our 
guides,  the  route  of  your  divisions  shall  be  given 
*o  each  commander.  If  we  surprise,  we  conquer  ; 
and  if  we  conquer,  the  gates  of  Quito  will  be 
open  to  us. 

Aim.  And  Pizarro  then  be  monarch  of  Peru. 

Piz.  Not  so  fast — ambition  for  a  tune  must  take 
counsel  from  discretion.  Ataliba  si  ill  must  hold 
the  shadow  of  a  sceptre  in  his  hand — Pizarro  still 
appear  dependent  upon  Spain  ;  while  the  pledge  of 
future  peace,  his  daughter's  hand  [Ei.v.  rises,  much 
agitated]  secures  the  proud  succession  to  the  crown 
I  seek. 

Aim.  This  is  best.  In  Pizarro's  plans  observe 
the  statesman's  wisdom  guides  the  warrior's  valour. 

Vol.  [To  ELV.]  You  mark,  Elvira! 

Elv.  O  yes — this  is  best — this  is  excellent. 

Piz.  You  seem  offended.  Elvira  still  retains  my 
heart.  Think— a  sceptre  waves  me  on. 

Elv.  Offended  !  No  !  Thou  knowest  thy  glory 
is  my  idol;  and  this  will  ho  most  glorious,  moat 
just  and  honourable. 

Piz.  What  mean  you  ! 

Elv.  Oh!  nothing — mere  woman's  prattle-* 
jealous  whim,  perhaps:  but  let  it  not  impede  the 
royal  hero's  course.  [Trumpets  without.]  The  c*ll 
of  arms  invites  you.  Away !  away !  you,  his 
brave,  his  worthy  fellow -warriors. 

Piz.  And  go  you  not  with  me? 

Eli'.  Undoubtedly  :  I  needs  must  be  the  first  tc 
hail  the  future  monarch  of  Peru. 

Enter  GOMEZ. 

Aim.  How,  Gomez!  what  bring'st  thou ! 
Com.  On  yonder  hill,  among  the  palm-trees,  we 
have  surprised  an  old  cacique  ;  escape  by  flight  h« 
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ould  not,  and  we  seized  him  and  his  attendant 
unresisting  :  yet  his  lips  breathed  nothing  but  bit 
terness  and  scorn. 

Piz.  Drag  him  before  us.  [Ei.v.  sits  ptmivety.— 

GOMEZ  leaies  the  tent,  and  returns  conduct- 

inf  OROZEMBO  and  attendant  in  chains. 

Whnt  art  thou,  stranger? 

Oro.  First  tell  me  which  among  you  is  the  cap 
tain  of  this, band  of  robbers  1 
Piz.  Ha  ! 

Aim.  Madman !  Tear  out  his  tongue,  or  else 

Oro.  Thou'lt  hear  some  truth. 
Dav.  IShowing  his  poignurd.]  Shall  I  not  plunge 
this  into  his  heart? 

Oro.  [After  surveying  DAV.  contemptuously— then 
turning  to  Piz.]  Does  your  army  boast  many  such 
heroes  as  this? 

Piz.  Audacious  '.—This  insolence  has  sealed  thy 
doom.  Die  thou  shalt,  grey-headed  ruffian.  But 
first  confess  what  thou  knowest. 

Oro.  I  know  that  which  thou  hast  just  assured 
me  of — that  I  shall  die. 

Piz.  Less  audacity,  perhaps,  might  have  pre 
served  thy  life. 

Oro.  My  life  is  as  a  withered  tree — it  is  not 
worth  preserving. 

Piz.  Hear  me,  old  man.  Even  now  we  march 
against  the  Peruvian  army.  We  know  there  is  a 
secret  path  that  leads  to  your  strong-hold  among 
the  rocks :  guide  us  to  that,  and  name  your  re 
ward.  If  wealth  be  thy  wish — 

Oro.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

Piz.  Dost  thou  despise  my  offer  ? 

Oro.  Thee  and  thy  offer  ! — Wealth  !  I  have  the 
wealth  of  two  dear  gallant  sons — I  have  stored  in 
heaven  the  riches  which  repay  good  actions 
here — and  still  my  chief  treasure  I  do  bear 
about  me. 

Piz.  What  is  that?  Inform  me. 

Oro.  I  will ;  for  it  never  can  be  thine — the  trea 
sure  of  a  pure  unsullied  conscience.    [ELV.  still, 
sits,  paying  marked  attention  to  OROZEMBO. 

Hz.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  Peruvian  who 
dares  speak  as  thou  dost. 

Oro.  Would  I  could  believe  there  is  no  other 
Spaniard  who  dares  act  as  thou  dost. 

Gon.  Obdurate  Pagan  !  How  numerous  is  your 
army  ? 

Oro.  Count  the  leaves  of  yonder  forest. 

Aim.  Which  is  the  weakest  part  of  your  camp  ? 

Oro.  It  has  no  weak  part— on  every  side  'tis 
for'ified  by  justice. 

Piz.  Where  have  you  concealed  your  wives  and 
your  children? 

Oro.  In  the  hearts  of  their  husbands  and  their 
fathers. 

Piz.  Know'st  thou  Alonzo? 

Oro.  Know  him  .  Alonzo  !  Know  him!  Our  na 
tion's  benefactor  !  The  guardian  angel  of  Peru  ! 

Piz.  By  what  has  he  merited  that  title  ? 

Oro.  By  not  resembling  thee. 

Aim.  Who  is  this  Rolla  joined  with  Alonzo  in 
command  ? 

Oro.  I  will  answer  that ;  for  [  love  to  hear  and 
to  repeat  the  hero's  name.  Rolla,  the  kinsman  of 
the  king,  is  the  idol  of  our  army  ;  in  war  a  tiger, 
chased  by  the  hunter's  spear  ;  in  peace  more  gentle 
than  the  unweaned  lamb.  Cora  was  once  betrothed 
to  him ;  but  finding  she  preferred  Alonzo,  he  re 
signed  his  claim,  and,  I  fear,  his  pence,  to  friend 
ship  and  to  Cora's  happiness  ;  yet  still  he  loves  her 
i»ith  a  pure  and  holy  fire. 


Piz.  Romantic  savage  !  I  shall  meet  this  Rolla 
soon.  [Retires  to  conjerwith  VAL. 

Oro.  Thou  hadst  better  not !     The  terrors  of  his 
noble  eye  would  strike  thee  dead. 
Dav.  Silence,  or  tremble  ! 

Oro.  Beardless  robber !  [  never  yet  have  trem 
bled  before  God — why  should  I  tremble  before 
man  ?  Why  before  thee,  thou  less  than  man  ! 

Dav.  Another  word,  audacious  heathen,  and  I 
strike  ! 

Oro.  Strike,  Christian  !  Then  boast  among  thy 
fellows — I  too  have  murdered  a  Peruvian  ! 

Dav.  Hell  and  vengeance  seize  thee  !   [Stats  him. 
Piz.  [Rushing  forward.]  Hold! 
Dav.  Couldst  thou  longer  have  endured  his  in 
sults  ? 

Piz.  And  therefore  should  he  die  untortur'd  ? 
Oro.  True !  Observe,  young  man,  [To  DAV.} 
thy  unthinking  rashness  has  saved  me  from  the 
rack  :  and  thou  thyself  hast  lost  the  opportunity 
of  a  useful  lesson  :  thou  mightst  thyself  have  seen 
with  what  cruelty  vengeance  would  have  inflicted 
torments — and  with  what  patience  virtue  would 
have  borne  them. 

Elv.  [Rising,  runs  to  OROZ.  and  supports  his  head 
on  her  bosom.]  Oh  !  ye  are  monsters  all.  Look  up, 
hou  martyr'd  innocent!  look  up  once  more,  and 
aless  me  ere  thou  diest.  God  !  how  I  pity  thee  ! 
Oro.  Pity  me  !  Me  !  So  near  my  happiness  ! 
Bless  thee,  lady  !  Spaniards — Heaven  turn  your 
:iearts,  and  pardon  you  as  L  do. 

[OROZ.  is  borne  off',  dying. 

Piz.  Away  ! — Davilla !    if    thus   rash  a  second 
ime — 
.  Dav.  Forgive  the  hasty  indignation  which — 

Piz.  No  more — unbind  that  trembling  wretch — 
et   him  depart ;    'tis  well  he   should   report   the 
mercy  which  we  show  to  insolent  defiance.    Eark ! 
ur  troops  are  moving. 

Alt.  [On  passing  ELVIRA.]   If  through  thy  gentle 
means  my  mnster's  poor  remains  might  be  pre 
served  from  insult — 
Elv.  I  understand  thee. 

Att.  His  sons  may  yet  thank  thy  charity,  if  not 
avenge  their  father's  fate.  [Exit. 

Piz.  What  says  the  slave? 

Elv.  A  parting  word  to  thank  you  for  your 
mercy. 

Piz.  Our  guard  and  guides  approach.  [Soldiers 
cross.]  Follow  me,  friends — each  shall  have  his 
)ost  assigned,  and  ere  Peruvia's  God  sha!l  sink 
>eneath  the  main,  the  Spanish  banner,  bathed  in 
)lood,  shall  float  above  the  walls  of  vanquish'd 
Quito.  [Exeunt  all  but  ELVIRA  and  VALVERDE. 
Vat.  Is  it  now  presumption  that  my  hopes  gain 
strength  with  the  increasing  horrors  which  I  see 
appal  Elvira's  soul ! 

Elv.  I  am  mad  with  terror  and  remorse  !  Would 
[  could  fly  these  dreadful  scenes  ! 

Val.  Might  not  Valverde's  true  attachment  be 
thy  refuge? 

Elv.  What  wouldst  thou  do  to  save  or  to  avenge 
me  ! 

Val.  I  dare  do  all  thy  injuries  may  demand — a 
word — and  he  lies  bleeding  at  your  feet. 

Elv.  Perhaps  we  will  speak  again  of  this.  Now 
eave  me.  [Erit  VALVERDE. 

Elv.  [Alone,']  No!  not  this  revenge — no!  not 
this  instrument.  Fie,  Elvira  !  even  for  a  moment 
to  counsel  with  this  unworthy  traitor  1  Can  a 
wretch,  falsa  to  a  confiding  master,  be  true  to  any 
pledge  of  love  or  honour  I  Pi zarro  will  abandon 
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me— yes;  me — who,  for  his  sake,  have  sacrificed — 
Oh,  God1 — what  have  1  not  sacrificed  for  him? 
vet,  curbing  the  avenging  pride  that  swells  this 
bosom,  I  still  will  further  try  him.  Oh,  men!  ye 
who,  wearied  by  tln»  fond  fidelity  of  virtuous  love, 
seek  in  the  wanton's  flattery  a  nc-w  delight,  oh,  ye 
may  insult  and  leave  the  liearfs  to  which  your  faith 
was  pledged,  and,  stifling  self-reproach,  may  fear 
no  other  peril ;  because  such  hearts,  howe'er  you 
injure  and  desert  them,  have  yet  the  proud  retreat 
of  an  unspotted  fame — of  unreproaching  conscience. 
Hut  beware  the  desperate  libertine,  who  forsakes 
the  creature  whom  his  arts  have  first  deprived  of 
all  natural  protection— of  all  self-consolation  ! — 
What  has  he  left  her? — Despair  and  vengeance. 

[Ertt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Pack,  vith  a  Forest  in  the  background. 
A  Bank. — CORA  playing  with  her  Child,  and 
ALONZO  hanging  over  them  with  delight. 

Cora.  Now  confess,  does  he  resemble  thee,  or 
not? 

Al.  Indeed,  he  is  liker  thee — thy  rosy  softness, 
thy  smiling  gentleness. 

Cora.  But  his  auburn  hair,  the  colour  of  nis  eyes, 
Alonzo.  O  !  my  lord's  image,  and  my  heart's 
adored  !  [Pressing  the  Child  to  her  bosom. 

AL  The  little  daring  urchin  robs  me,  I  doubt,  of 
some  portion  of  thy  love,  my  Cora.  At  least  he 
shares  caresses,  which  till  his  birth  were  only 
mine. 

Cora.  O,  no,  Alonzo  !  A  mother's  love  for  her 
sweet  babe  is  not  a  stealth  from  the  dear  father's 
store  ;  it  is  a  new  delight  that  turns  with  quick 
ened  gratitude  to  him,  the  author  of  her  augmented 
bliss. 

AL  Could  Cora  think  me  serious  ? 

Cora.  I  am  sure  he  will  speak  soon  :  then  will  be 
the  last  of  the  three  holidays  allowed  by  Nature's 
sanction  to  the  fond  anxious  mother's  heart. 

Al.  What  are  those  three? 

Cora.  The  ecstacy  of  his  birth  I  pass  ;  that  in 
part  is  selfish  :  but  when  first  the  white  blossoms 
of  his  teeth  appear,  breaking  the  crimson  buds  that 
did  incase  them,  that  is  a  day  of  joy  :  next,  when 
from  his  father's  arms  he  runs  without  support, 
and  clings,  laughing  and  delighted,  to  bis  mother's 
knees,  that  is  the  mother's  heart's  next  holiday  : 
and  sweeter  still  the  third,  whene'er  his  little 
stammering  tongue  shall  utter  the  grateful  sound 
of  father,  mother  ! — Oh  !  that  is  the  dearest  joy  of 
all  ! 

AL  Beloved  Cora! 

Cora.  Oh  !  my  Alonzo  !  dailv,  hourly,  do  I  pour 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  dear  blessing  1  possess  in 
him  and  thee. 

Al.  To  Heaven  and  Rolla. 

Cora.  Yes,  to  Heaven  and  Rplla  :  and  art  thou 
not  grateful  to  them  too,  Alonzo  ?  Art  thou  not 
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it.  Can  Cora  ask  that  question? 
Cora.    Why,  then,  of  late,   so  restless  on  thy 
couch  ?  Why  to  my  waking,  watching  ear,  so  often 
does  the  stillness  of  the  night  betray  thy  struggling 


AL  Must  not  1  fight  against  my  country,  against 


my 

(Vm.  Do  tlx'v  not  seek  our  destruction?  aud  ar« 
not  all  in  [i  brethren  ! 

AL  Should  they  prove  victorious! 

('(»;•«.  1  will  fly,  and  meet  thee  in  the  mountains. 

AL   Fly  with  fhv  infant,  Cora? 

Com.  What!  think  you  a  mother,  when  she  runs 
from  danger,  can  feel  the  weight  of  her  child  ? 

AL  Cora,  my  beloved,  do  you  wish  to  set  my 
heart  at  rest  ? 

Cora.  Oh,  yes!   yes!  y^s! 

AL  Hasten,  then,  to  the  concealment  in  the 
mountains  ;  whore  all  our  matrons  aud  virgins,  and 
our  warriors'  offspring,  are  allotted  to  await  the 
issue  of  the  war.  —  Cora  will  not  alone  resist  her 
husband's,  her  sister's,  and  her  monarch's  wish. 

Cora.  Alonzo,  1  cannot  leave  thee  :  Oh  !  how 
in  every  moment's  absence  would  my  fancy  paint 
you,  wounded,  alone,  abandoned  !  No,  no,  1  can 
not  leave  thee  ! 

AL  Rolla  will  be  with  me. 

Cora.  Yes,  while  the  battle  rages,  and  where  it 
rages  most,  brave  Rolla  will  be  found.  He  may 
revenge,  but  cannot  save  thee.  To  follow  danger, 
he  will  leave  even  tbee.  But  I  have  sworn  never 
to  forsake  thee  but  with  life.  Dear,  dear  Alonzo  ! 
canst  thou  wish  that  I  should  break  my  vow  ? 

AL  Then  be  it  so.  Oh  !  excellence  in  all  that's 
great  and  lovely,  in  courage,  gentleness,  and  truth  ! 
my  pride,  my  content,  my  all  !  Can  there  on  this 
earth  be  fools  who  seek  for  happiness,  and  pass  by 
love  in  the  pursuit  ? 

Cora.  Alonzo,  I  cannot  thank  thee  —  silence  is 
the  gratitude  of  true  affection  :  who  seeks  to  follow 
it  by  sound,  will  miss  the  track.  [S/wwts  without.] 
Does  the  king  approach  ? 

AL  No,  'tis  the  general,  placing  the  guard  that 
will  surround  the  temple,  during  the  sacrifice. 
'Tis  Rolla  comes,  the  first  and  best  of  heroes. 

ROLLA  within. 

RoL  Then  place  them  on  the  hill  frpnting  tie 
Spanish  camp.  [Enters 

Cora.  Rolla  !  my  friend,  my  brother  ! 

AL  Rolla  !  my  friend,  my  benefactor  !  how  can 
our  lives  repay  the  obligations  which  we  owe 
thee? 

RoL  Pass  them  in  peace  and  bliss.  Let  Rolla 
witness  it,  he  is  overpaid. 

Cora.  Look  on  this  child  —  he  is  the  life-blood  of 
my  heart;  but  if  ever  he  love  or  revere  thee  less 
than  his  own  father,  his  mother's  hate  fall  on  him  ! 

RoL  Oh,  no  more  !  W  hat  sacrifice  have  I  made 
to  merit  gratitude  ?  The  object  of  my  love  was 
Cora's  happiness.  I  see  her  happy.  Is  not  my 
object  gained  ;  and  am  I  not  rewarded  ?  Now% 
Cora,  listen  to  a  friend's  advice.  Thou  must  away  ; 
thou  must  seek  the  sacred  caverns,  the  unprofaned 
recess,  whither,  after  this  day's  sacrifice,  our  ma 
trons,  and  e'en  the  virgins  of  the  sun,  retire. 

Cora.  Not  secure  with  Alonzo  and  with  thee  ? 

RoL  We  have  heard  Pizarro's  plan  is  to  sur 
prise  us.  Thy  presence,  Cora,  cannot  aid,  but  may 
impede  our  efforts. 

Cera.  Impede  ! 

RoL  Yes,  yes.  Thou  know'st  how  tenderly  we 
love  thee;  we,  thy  husband  and  tbv  friend.  Art 
thou  near  us?  —  our  thoughts,  our  valour  —  venge 
ance  will  not  be  our  own.  No  advantage  will  be 
pursued,  that  leads  us  from  the  spot  where  thou 
art  placed  ;  no  succour  will  be  given  but  for  the 
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proiection.  Ti  e  taithful  lover  dares  not  be  al 
himself  ;imid  He  war,  until  he  knows  that  the  be 
loved  of  his  soul  is  absent  from  the  peril  of  the 
fight. 

Al.  Thanks  to  my  friend  ;  'tis  this  I  would  hav 
urged. 

Cora.  This  timid  excess  of  love,  producing  fear 
instead  of  valour,  flatters,  bat  does  not  convince 
me  :  the  wife  is  incredulous. 

Eel.  And  is  the  mother  unbelieving,  too? 
CWa.  [Kisses  Child.]   No  more.  Do  witii  me  as 
thou  ple>isest.     My  friend,  my  husband  !  place  me 
where  thou  wilt. 

AL  Mv  adored  !  we  thank  you  both.  [March 
without.]  Ha>k  !  the  king  approaches  to  the  sacri 
fice.  Thou,  Holla,  spokest  of  rumours  of  surprise. 
A  servant  of  mine,  I  hear,  is  missing;  whether 
surprised  or  treacherous,  1  know  not. 

Rol.  It  matters  not;  we  are  everywhere  pre 
pared. — Come,  Cora,  up;>n  tho  altar  'mid  the  rocks 
tbou'lt  implore  a  bl=  ssing  on  our  cause.  The  pious 
supplication  of  the  trembling  wife,  and  mother's 
heart,  rises  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  the  most  resist 
less  prayer  of  human  homage. 

[Exeunt.— ROLI.A    leads   off  CORA.— ALONZO 
takes  the  child  by  the  hand,  and  follows. 

SCENE  II—  The  Temple  of  the  Sun. — A  solemn 
March. — The  Warriors  and  King  enter. — ROLLA, 
ALONZO,  and  CORA. 

Ata.  Welcome,  Alonzo  !  [To  ROLLA.]  Kinsman, 
thy  hand.  [To  CORA.]  Bless'd  be  the  object  of 
the  happy  mother's  love. 

Cora.  May  the  son  bless  the  father  of  his  people? 

Ata.  In  the  welfare  of  his  children  lives  the 
happiness  of  their  king.  Friends,  what  is  the  tem 
per  of  our  soldiers  ? 

Rol.  Such  as  becomes  the  cause  which  they  sup 
port  ;  their  cry  is,  Victory  or  death  !  our  king,  our 
country,  and  our  God  ! 

Ata.  Thou,  Rolla,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  hast  been 
wont  to  animate  the  spirit  of  their  leaders,  ere  we 
proceed  to  consecrate  the  banners  which  thy  valour 
knows  so  well  to  guard. 

Rol.  Yet  never  was  the  hour  of  peril  near,  when 
to  inspire  them  words  were  so  little  needed.  My 
brave  associates !  partners  of  my  toil,  mv  feelings, 
and  my  fame  !  Can  Rolla's  words  add  vigour  to 
the  virtuous  energies  which  inspire  your  hearts  ? 
No !  you  have  judged  as  I  have,  the  foulness  of  the 
crafty  plea  by  which  these  bold  invaders  would 
delude  you.  Your  generous  spirit  has  compared, 
as  mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this, 
can  animate  their  minds  and  ours.  They,  by  a 
strange  frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plundt  r, 
and  extended  rule.  We,  for  our  country,  our  altars, 
and  our  homes.  They  follow  an  adventurer  whom 
they  fear,  and  obey  a  power  which  they  hate.  We 
serve  a  monarch  whom  we  love — a  God  whom  we 
adore.  Whene'er  they  move  in  anger,  desolation 
tracks  their  progress ! — Whene'er  they  pause  in 
amity,  affliction  mourns  their  friendship.  They 
boast  they  come  but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge 
our  thoughts,  and  free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error  ! 
Yes  —  they  will  give  enlightened  freedom  to  our 
minds,  who  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  passion, 
avarice,  and  pride.  They  offer  us  their  protection 

— yes,  such  protection  as  vultures  give  to  lambs 

covering  and  devouring  them  !  They  call  on  us  to 
barter  all  of  good  we  have  inherited  and  proved, 
for  the  desperate  chance  of  somethiu  better  which 


they  promise.  Be  our  own  plain  answer  this  : — • 
I  he  throne  we  honour  is  the  people's  choice — the 
laws*we  reverence  are  our  brave  fathers'  legacy — 
the  faith  we  follow  teaches  us  to  live  in  bonds  of 
charity  with  all  mankind,  and  die  with  hope  of 
bliss  beyond  the  grave.  Tell  your  invaders  this, 
and  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  no  change;  and,  least 
of  all,  such  change  as  they  would  bring  us. 

[Goes  to  the  King. — Loud  shouts  of  the  Soldiery. 

Ata.   [Embracing  him.]   Now,  holy  friends,  evei 

mindful  of  these  sacred  truths,  begin  the  sacrifice 

CHORUS.— Enter  Priests  and  Virgins. 

Oh  Pow'r  supreme  !  iu  mercy  smile 
With  favour  on  thy  servant's  toil ! 
Our  hearts  from  guileful  passions  free, 
Which  here  we  render  unto  thee  ! 
Thou  Parent  Light,  but  deign  to  hear 

The  voices  of  our  feeble  choir ; 
And  this,  our  sacrifice  of  fear, 

Consume  with  thine  own  hallow'd  fire  ! 

[Fire  from  above  alights  upon   the  altar. — ROLLA 
and  King  advance  to  the  altar.] 

Give  praise,  give  praise,  the  God  has  heard, 
Our  God  most  awfully  revered  ! 
The  altar  his  own  flames  enwreath'd  ! 
Then  be  the  conquering  sword  unsheath'd, 
And  victory  set  on  Rolla's  brow, 
His  foes  to  crush — to  overthrow ! 

Ata.    Our  offering  is   accepted.    [Rise,  and  all 
close  round,  and  prostrate  at  the  altar. — Exit  chorus, 
s.]  Now  to  arms,  my  friends,  prepare  for  battle ! 
[Goes  with  ROLLA. 

Enter  ORANO. 

Ora.  The  enemy ! 

Ata.  How  near? 

Ora.  From  the  hill's  brow,  e'en  now  as  I  o'er- 
ooked  their  force,  suddenly  I  perceived  the  whole 
n  motion :  with  eager  haste  they  march  towards 
>ur  deserted  camp,  as  if  apprised  of  this  most 
olemn  sacrifice. 

Rol.  They  must  be  met  before  they  reach  it. 

Ata.  [To  CORA,  <Sfe.]  And  you,  my  daughters, 
with  your  dear  children,  away  to  the  appointed 
'lace  of  safety. 

Cora.  Oh,  Alonzo  !  [Embracing  him. 

Al.  We  shall  meet  again. 

Cora.  Bless  us  once  more,  ere  thou  leave  us. 

AL  Heaven  protect  and  bless  thee,  my  beloved ; 
nd  thee,  my  innocent ! 

Ata.  Haste  '  haste  ! — each  moment  is  precious  ! 

Cora.  Farewell,  Alonzo  !     Remember  thy  life  is 
mine. 

Rol.  [As  she  is  passing  him.]  Not  one  farewell  to 
Rolla  ? 

Cora.  [Giving  him  her  hand.]  Farewell !  the  God 
f  war  be  with  thee  :  but  bring  me  back  Alonzo. 

[Exit  with  the  Child. 

Ata.  [Drawing  his  sword.]  Now,  my  brethren, 
iy  sons,  my  friends,  I  know  your  valour.  Should 
11  success  assail  us,  be  despair  the  last  feeling  of 
our  hearts.  If  successful,  let  mercy  be  the  first. 
Vlonzo,  to  thee  I  give  to  defend  the  narrow  passage 
if  the  mountains.  On  the  right  of  the  wood  be 
lolla's  station.  For  me,  straight  forwards  will  I 
march  to  meet  them,  and  fight  until  I  see  my  peo- 
)le  saved,  or  they  behold  their  monarch  fall.  Be 
he  word  of  battle — God  !  and  our  native  land 

[A  march. — Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— A 
Enter  HOLLA  and  AI.ON/.O. 

Hot.  Here,  my  friend,  we  separate — soon.  I 
trust,  to  meet  ugam  in  triumph. 

Al.  Or  perhaps  we  part  to  moot  no  mc-re.  Rolla, 
a  moment's  pause  ;  we  are  yet  before  our  army's 
strength  ;  one  earnest  word  at  parting. 

Hoi.  Thero  is  iu  language  now  no  word  but 
battle. 

Al.  Yes,  one  word  more— Cora' 

ttol.  Cora!  speak! 

Al.   The  next  hour  brings  us-  • 

Rol.   Death  or  victory  ! 

Al.  It  may  be  victory  to  one — death  to  the  other. 

Rot.  Or  both  may  fall. 

Al.  If  so,  my  wife  and  child  I  bequeath  to  tne 
protection  of  heaven  and  my  king.  But  should  I 
only  fall,  Rolla,  be  thou  my  heir. 

liol.  How? 

Al.  Be  Cora  thy  wife — be  thou  a  father  to  my 
child. 

Hoi.  Rouse  thee,  Alonzo  !  Banish  these  timid 
fancies. 

41.  Rolla!  I  have  tried  in  vain,  and  cannot  fly 
from  the  foreboding  which  oppresses  me :  thou 
know'st  it  will  not  shake  me  in  the  fight;  but  give 
me  the  promise  1  exact. 

Rol.  If  it  be  Cora's  will — Yes — I  promise. 


[Gives  his  hand. 
-ish! 


Al.  Tell  her  it  was  my  last  wish  !  and  bear  to 
her  and  to  my  son,  my  last  blessing. 

Rol.  I  will. — Now  then  to  our  posts,  and  let  our 
swords  speak  for  us.  [They  draw  their  swords. 

Al.  For  the  king  and  Cora ! 

Rol.  For  Cora  and  the  king !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  view  of  the  Peruvian  Camp. 
Enter  an  Old  Blind  Man  and  a  Boy. 

0.  Man.  Have  none  returned  to  the  camp? 

Boy.  One  messenger  alone.  From  the  temple 
they  till  march 'd  to  meet  the  foe. 

0.  Man.  Hark  !  1  hear  the  din  of  battle.  O ! 
had  1  still  retain'd  my  sight,  I  might  now  have 
grasp'd  a  sword,  and  died  a  soldier's  death  !  Are 
we  quite  alone? 

Boy.  Yes.— I  hope  my  father  will  be  safe ! 

O.  Man.  He  will  do  his  duty.  I  am  more  anxious 
for  thee,  my  child. 

Boy.  I  can  stay  with  thee,  dear  grandfather. 

O.  Man.  But  should  the  enemy  come,  they  will 
drag  thee  from  me,  my  boy. 

Boy.  Impossible,  grandfather!  for  they  will  see 
at  once  that  thou  art  old  and  blind,  and  cannot  do 
without  me. 

0.  Man.  Poor  child!  thou  little  know'st  the 
hearts  of  these  inhuman  men.  [Trumpets,  alarums, 
and  discharges  of  cannon.']  Hark  !  the  noise  is  near 
— I  hear  the  dreadful  roaring  of  the  fiery  engines 
of  these  cruel  strangers.  [Shouts  at  a  distance.]  At 
every  shout,  with  involuntary  haste,  I  clench  my 
hand,  and  fancy  still  it  grasps  a  sword  !  Alas  !  I 
can  only  serve  my  country  by  my  prayers.  Heaven 
preserve  the  Inca  and  his  gallant  soldiers! 

B.iy.  O  father  !  there  are  soldiers  running. 

O.  Man.  Spaniards,  boy? 

Boy.  No,  Peruvians  ! 

O.  Man.  How  I  and  flying  from  the  field  \—> It 
cannot  be 


t'.nter  iw<>  Peruvian  Soldiers. 

O  speak  to  them,  boy  I — Whence  come  you?   How 
goes  the  battle  ? 

.So/.  We  may  not  stop  ;  we  are  sent  for  the  re 
serve  behind  the  hill.  The  day's  against  us. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers. 

0.  Man.  Quick,  then,  quick  ! 

ll»ii.  I  see  the  points  of  lances  glittering  in  the 
light* 

O.  Man.  Those  are  Peruvians.  Do  they  bend 
this  way? 

Enter  a  Peruvian  Soldier. 
Boy.  Soldier,  speak  to  my  blind  father. 
Sol.  I'm  sent  to  tell  the  helpless  further  to  retreat 
among  the  rocks:   all  will  be  lost,  I  fear. — The 
ting  is  wounded. 

0.  Man.  Quick,  boy  !  Lead  me  to  the  hill  where 
hou  mayst  view  the  plain. 

[Alarms. — Old  Man  and  Boy  retire. 

Enter   ATALIBA,  wounded,  with   OUANO,  Officers, 
and  Soldiers. 

Ata.  My  wound  is  bound  ;  believe  me,  the  hurt 
is  nothing ;  I  may  return  to  the  fight. 

Ora.  Pardon  your  servant,  but  the  allotted  priest 
who  attends  the  sacred  banner  has  pronounced,  that 
the  Inca's  blood  once  shed,  no  blessing  can  await 
the  day,  until  he  leave  the  field. 

Ata.  Hard  restraint !  O  !  my  poor  brave  sol 
diers  ! — Hard  that  1  may  no  longer  be  a  witness  of 
their  valour.  But  haste  you  ;  return  to  your  com 
rades  :  I  will  not  keep  one  soldier  from  his  post. 
LJO,  and  avenge  your  fallen  brethren.  [I'.ieunt 
ORANO,  fyr.]  I  will  not  repine :  my  own  fate  is 
the  last  anxiety  of  my  heart.  It  is  for  you,  my 
people,  that  I  feel  and  fear. 

[Old  Man  and  Boy  advance. 

O.  Man.  Did  I  not  hear  the  voice  of  an  unfor 
tunate  ?  Who  is  it  complains  thus  ? 

Ata.  One  almost  by  hope  forsaken. 

0.  Man.  Is  the  king  alive  ? 

Ata.  The  king  still  lives. 

O.  Man.  Then  thou  art  not  forsaken  Ataliba 
protects  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

Ata.  And  who  shall  protect  Ataliba? 

O.  Man.  The  Immortal  Powers,  that  protect  the 
just.  The  virtues  of  our  monarch  alike  secure  to 
bim  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  the  benign  re 
gard  of  heaven. 

Ata.  How  impious  had  Imurmur'd  !  How  won 
drous,  thou  Supreme  Disposer,  are  thy  acts  !  Even 
in  this  moment,  which  I  had  thought  the  bitterest 
trial  of  mortal  suffering,  thou  hast  infused  the 
sweetest  sensation  of  my  life — it  is  the  assurance 
of  my  people's  love. 

Boy.  [Turning  forward.]  O  father  !— Stranger  ' 
see  those  hideous  men  that  rush  upon  us  yonder! 

Ata.  Ha!  Spaniards!— And  I,  Ataliba — ill-fated 
fugitive !  without  a  sword  even  to  try  the  ransom 
of  a  monarch's  life. 

Enter  DAVILLA,  ALMAGRO,  and  Spanish  Soldiers. 

Dav.  Tis  he — our  hopes  are  answered — I  know 
him  well — it  is  the  king. 

Aim.  Away ;  follow  with  your  pnze.  Avoid 
those  Peruvians,  though  in  flight.  This  way  we 
may  regain  our  line. 

[Exeunt  DAVILI.A,  ALMAGRO,  £fc.  with  ATALIBA 
primmer. 

0.  Man.  The  king !    Wretched  old  man,  that 
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could  not  see  his  gracious  form  ! — Boy,  would  tho 
liadst  led  me  to  the  reach  of  those  ruffians'  swords 

Bov.  Father  !  all  our  countrymen  are  fly  ing  her 
for  refuge. 

O.  Man.  No — to  the  rescue  of  their  king — the 
never  will  desert  him.  [Alarms  withou 

Enter  Peruvian  Officers  and  Soldiers,  ORANO  fo 
lowing. 

Ora.  Hold,  I  charge  you  !     Rolla  calls  you. 
Offi.  We  cannot  combat  with  their  dreadful  en 
gi'nes. 

Enter  ROLLA. 

Rol.  Hold,  recreants  !  cowards  ! — What,  fear  ye 
death,  and  fear  not  shame  1     By  my  soul's  fury, 
cleave  to  the  earth  the  first  of  you  that  stirs,  o 
plunge  your  dastard  swords  into  your  leader's  heart 
that  he  no  more  may  witness  your  disgrace.  Where 
is  the  king  ? 

Ora.  From  this  old  man  and  boy  I  learn,  that  th 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  which  you  observed  so 
suddenly  to  quit  the  field,  have  succeeded  in  sur 
prising  him  ;  they  are  yet  in  sight. 

Rol.  And  bear  the  Inca  off  a  prisoner! — Hear 
this,  ye  base,  disloyal  rout !  Look  there ! — the 
dust  you  see  hangs  on  the  bloody  Spaniard's  track, 
dragging,  with  ruffian  taunts,  your  king,  your  fa 
ther — Ataliba  in  bondage !  Now  fly  and  seek  your 
own  vile  safety,  if  you  can  ! 

0.  Man.  Bless  the  voice  of  Rolla ! — and  bless 
the  stroke  I  once  lamented,  but  which  now  spares 
these  extinguished  eyes  the  shame  of  seeing  the 
pale,  trembling  wretches  who  dare  notfollow  Rolla, 
though  to  save  their  king ! 

Rol.  Shrink  ye  from  the  thunder  of  the  foe,  and 
fall  ye  not  at  this  rebuke  ?— Oh  !  had  ye  each  but 
one  drop  of  the  loyal  blood  which  gushes  to  waste 
through  the  brave  heart  of  this  sightless  veteran ! 
Eternal  shame  pursue  you  if  you  desert  me  now  ! 
-But  do— alone  I  go— alone— to  die  with  glory  by 
my  monarch's  side ! 

Soldiers.  Rolla  !  we'll  follow  thee  ! 

[ROLL A  rushes  out,  followed  by  ORANO,  Sec. 

O.  Man.  O,  godlike  Rolla  !  And  thou,  sun,  send 
rom  thy  clouds  avenging  lightning  to  his  aid  !— 
Haste,  my  boy,  ascend  some  height,  and  tell  to  my 
impatient  terror  what  thou  seest ! 

Boy.  I  can  climb  this  rock,  and  the  tree  above 
[Ascends  a  rock.]  O,  now  I  see  them— now— yes— 
and  the  Spaniards  turning  by  the  steep. 

O.Man.  Holla  follows  them? 

Boy.  He  does— he  does— he  moves  like  an  ar- 
!— now    he  waves  his  arm  to  our   soldiers. 

n  °If  °fcannon'}     Now  there  is  fire  and  smoke. 

O.  Man.  Yes,  fire  is  the  weapon  of  those  fiends. 

Boy.  The  wind  blows  off  the  smoke  :  they  are  all 
mixed  together. 

O.  Man.  Seest  thou  the  king  ? 

Boy  Yes  !  Rolla  is  near  him  !— His  sword  sheds 
fire  as  he  strikes  ! 

O.  Man.  Bless  thee,  Rolla !     Spare  not  the  mon- 


Boy.  Father!    father!    the  Spaniards  fly!— 0 
now  I  see  the  king  embracing  Rolla. 

[Shouts  ofvictory,  flourish  of  trumpets,  &c. 

0.  Man.  [Falls  on  his  knees.]  Fountain  of  life  ! 

how  can  my  exhausted  breath  bear  to  thee  thanks 

for  this  one  moment  of  my  life  !     My  boy,  come 

down  and  let  me  kiss  thee  !— My  strength  is  gone— 

[Boy  descends. 


Boy.  Let  me  help  thee,  iathc-r.  Thou  tremblest 
so — 

O.  Man.  Tis  with  transport,  boy  ! 

[Boy  leads  him  off.— Shouts,  flourish,  %c. 

Enter  ATALIBA,  ROLLA,  and  Peruvians. 

Ata.  In  the  name  of  my  people,  the  saviour  of 
whose  sovereign  thou  hast  this  day  been,  accept 
this  emblem  of  his  gratitude.  [Giving  ROLLA  his 
sun  of  diamonds.]  The  tear  that  falls  upon  it  may 
for  a  moment  dim  its  lustre,  yet  does  it  not  impair 
the  value  of  the  gift. 

Rol.  It  was  the  hand  of  heaven,  not  mine,  that 
saved  my  king. 

Enter  Peruvian  Officer. 

Rol.  Now,  soldier,  from  Alonzo  ? 

Offi.  Alonzo's  genius  soon  repaired  the  panic 
which  early  broke  into  our  ranks  ;  but  I  fear  we 
bave  to  mourn  Alonzo's  loss :  his  eager  spirit  urged 
aim  too  far  in  the  pursuit. 

Ata.  How  !  Alonzo  slain  !  O  !  victory,  dearly 
purchased ! 

Rol.  O  Cora !  who  shall  tell  thee  this  ? 

Ata.  Rolla,  our  friend  is  lost — our  native  coun- 
ry  saved  !  Our  private  sorrows  must  yield  to  the 
)ublic  claim  for  triumph.  Now  go  we  to  fulfil  the 
irst,  the  most  sacred  duty  which  belongs  to  vie 
ory — to  dry  the  widowed  and  the  orphaned  tea, 
)f  those  whose  brave  protectors  have  perished  it, 
heir  country's  cause. 

[Triumphant  march. — King  takes  the  hand  of 
ROLLA,  and  exeunt,  Soldiers  following. 


ACT  III. 

CENE  I.— A  Wild  Retreat.— CORA  sitting  with 
her  Child  in  the  background,  and  Wives  and  Chil 
dren  discovered  scattered  about. 

GLEE.— Women. 

ly  away,  Time,  nor  be  the  anxious  hour  delay'd — 
ly  away,  Time,  that  soothes  the  heart  by  grief 

dismay'd ; 
hould  ghastly  death  appear  in  view, 

We  can  dare  it  j 
friends  we  love,  so  brave,  so  true, 

We  will  share  it. 
ly  away,  Time,  &c. 

A  triumphant  march  of  the  army  is  heard  at  a  dis 
tance. — CORA  rises  and  looks  anxiously  about. 

Worn.  Hush!  hush!  don't  you  hear ? 

A  distant  march  assails  the  ear ; — 
Hark  !  louder  still  from  yonder  hill 
Increasing  sounds  with  terror  fill — 

'nter  Warriors,  singing.  — Con  A  attentively  examines 

them  all  as  they  pass. 
Victory  now  has  made  us  free  ; 
We  haste,  we  haste,  our  friends  to  see  ! 

Ata.  Thanks,  thanks,  my  children  !  I  am  well, 
elieve  it;  the  blood  once  stopped,  my  wound  was 
othing. 

CORA  at  length  approaches  ROLLA,  who  appears  la 
ave  been  mournfully  avoiding  her.]  Where  is 
£ROLLA  turns  away  in  silenci* 
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Cora.  [Falling  at  the  King's  feet.]  Give  me  my 
husband,  give  this  child  his  father! 

Ata.  I  grieve  that  Alonzo  is  not  here. 

Cora.  Hoped  you  to  find  him  1 

Ata.  Most  anxiously. 

Cora.  Ataliba !  is  he  not  dead  ? 

Ata.  No!  the  gods  will  have  heard  our  prayers. 

Cora.  [Starts  up.]  Is  he  not  dead,  Ataliba  1 

Ata.  He  lives — in  my  heart. 

Cora.  Oh,  king  !  torture  me  not  thus  ! — Speak 
out,  is  this  child  fatherl ess  1 

Ata.  Dearest  Cora  !  do  not  thus  dash  aside  the 
little  hope  that  still  remains. 

Cora.  The  little  hope !  yet  still  there  is  hope ! 
[Tunis  to  HOLLA.]  Speak  to  me,  Holla ;  thou  art 
the  friend  of  truth. 

Rol.  Alonzo  has  not  been  found. 

Cora.  Not  found!  What  mean'st  thou?  Will  not 
thou,  Rolla,  tell  me  true?  Oh!  let  me  not  hear 
the  thunder  rolling  at  a  distance  ;  let  the  bolt  fall 
and  crush  my  brain  at  once. — Say  not  that  he  is  not 
found;  say  at  once  that  he  is  dead. 

Rol.  Then  should  I  say  false. 

Cora.  False  !  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word  ! 
But  snatch  me  from  this  terrible  suspense.  [CORA 
and  Child  kneel  to  ROLLA.]  Lift  up  thy  little  hands, 
my  child  ;  perhaps  thy  ignorance  may  plead  better 
than  thy  mother's  agony. 

Rol.  Alonzo  is  taken  prisoner. 

Cora.  Prisoner!  and  by  the  Spaniards?  Pi- 
zarro's  prisoner?  Then  is  he  dead. 

Ata.  Hope  better — the  richest  ransom  which  our 
realm  can  yield,  a  herald  shall  this  instant  bear. 

Cora.  Now  one  boon  more,  beloved  monarch. 
Let  me  go  with  the  herald. 

Ata.  Remember,  Cora,  thou  art  not  a  wife  only, 
but  a  mother  too  :  hazard  not  thy  own  honour,  and 
the  safety  of  thy  infant.  Among  these  barbarians 
the  sight  of  thy  youth,  thy  loveliness,  and  inno 
cence,  would  but  rivet  faster  thy  Alonzo's  chains, 
and  rack  his  heart  with  added  fears  for  thee.  Wait, 
Cora,  the  return  of  the  herald. 

Cora.  Teach  me  how  to  live  till  then. 

Ata.  Now  we  go  to  offer  to  the  gods  thanks  for 
our  victory,  and  prayers  for  Alonzo's  safety. 

[March  and  procession. — Exeunt  King  and  Army. 
— CORA  and  Child,  followed  by  ROLLA. 

SCENE  II.— The  Wood. 
Enter  CORA  and  Child. 

Cora.  Mild  innocence!  what  will  become  of 
thee? 

Enter  ROLLA. 

JioL  Cora,  I  attend  thy  summons  at  the  ap 
pointed  spot. 

Cora.  Oh  my  child,  my  boy ! — hast  thou  still  a 
father  ? 

Rol.  Cow,  can  thy  child  be  fatherless,  while 
Rolla  lives  ? 

Cora.  Will  he  not  soon  want  a  mother  too  ?  For 
canst  thou  think  I  will  survive  Alonzo's  loss? 

/?<>/.  Yes!  for  his  child's  sake. — Yes,  as  thou 
didst  love  Alonzo,  Cora,  listen  to  Alonzo's  friend. 

Cora.  Thou  bid'st  me  listen  to  the  world. — Who 
was  not  Alonzo's  friend  ? 

Kn/.  His  parting  words 

Cur//.  His  parting  words  !    [Wildly.]   Oh,  speak! 

H,'L  ConsignM  to  me  two  precious  trusts — his 
ir.g  to  bis  son,  and  a  last  request  to  thee. 


Cora.  His  last  request!  his  last ! — Oh,  name  it! 
Itnl.  If  I  fall,  said  he — and  sad  forebodings  shook 
him  while  he  spoke — promise  to  take  Cora  for  thy 
wife  ;  be  thou  a  father  to  my  child.  I  pledged  my 
word  to  him,  and  we  parted.  Observe  me,  Cora, 
1  repeat  this  only  as  my  faith  to  do  so  was  given  to 
Alonzo — for  myself,  I  neither  cherish  claim  nor 
hope. 

Cora.  Ha !  does  my  reason  fail  me,  or  what  is 
this  horrid  light  that  presses  on  my  brain  ?  Oh, 
Alonzo,  it  may  be  thou  hast  fallen  a  victim  to  thy 
own  guileless  heart — hadst  thou  been  silent,  hadst 
thou  not  made  a  fatal  legacy  of  these  wretched 
charms 

Rol.  Cora !  what  hateful  suspicion  has  possessed 
thy  mind  ? 

Cora.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  clear— his  spirit  was  en 
snared  ;  he  was  led  to  the  fatal  spot,  where  mortal 
valour  could  not  front  a  host  of  murderers. — He 
fell — in  vain  did  he  exclaim  for  help  to  Rolla.  At 
a  distance  thou  look'st  on  and  smil'dst— Thou 
couldst  have  saved  him — couldst,  but  didst  not. 

Rot.  Oh,  glorious  sun  !  can  I  have  deserved 
this  ?  Cora,  rather  bid  me  strike  this  sword  into 
my  heart 

Cora.  No !  live  !  live  for  love !  for  that  love  thou 
seekest:  whose  blossoms  are  to  shoot  from  the 
bleeding  grave  of  thy  betrayed  and  slaughtered 
:riend ! — But  thou  hast  borne  to  me  the  last 
words  of  my  Alonzo  !  now  hear  mine— Sooner  shall 
this  boy  draw  poison  from  this  tortured  breast — 
sooner  would  I  link  me  to  the  pallid  corse  of  the 
meanest  wretch  that  perish'd  with  Alonzo,  tlian  be 
call  Rolla  father — than  I  call  Rolla  husband  ! 

Rol.  Yet  call  me  what  I  am — thy  friend,  thy 
protector ! 

Cora.  [Distractedly.]  Away !  I  have  no  protec- 
or  but  my  God !  [Palis  on  her  knees.— ROLLA  steps 
tack.]  With  this  child  in  my  arms  will  I  hasten 
to  the  field  of  slaughter. — Therewith  these  hands 
will  I  turn  up  to  the  light  every  mangled  body — 
seeking,  however  disfigured,  the  sweet  smile  of 
my  Alonzo — with  fearful  cries  I  will  shriek  out  bis 
name  till  my  veins  snap  !  If  the  smallest  spark  of 
life  remain,  he  will  know  the  voice  of  his  Cora, 
open  for  a  moment  bis  unshrouded  eyes,  and  bless 
me  with  a  last  look.  [flis«.]  But  if  we  find  him 
not — Oh !  then,  my  boy,  we  will  to  the  Spanish 
camp — that  look  of  thine  will  win  my  passage 
'hrough  a  thousand  swords — they  too  are  men.  Is 
here  a  heart  that  could  drive  back  the  wife  that 
seeks  her  bleeding  husband  ;  or  the  innocent  babe 
that  cries  for  his  imprisoned  father?  No,  no,  my 
child,  everywhere  we  shall  be  safe.  A  wretched 
mother,  bearing  a  poor  orphan  in  her  arms,  has 
Nature's  passport  through  the  world.  Yes,  yes, 
my  son,  we'll  go  and  seek  thy  father. 

[Passes  ROLLA,  and  exit  with  the  Child. 

Rol.  [After  a  pause  of  agitation.]  Could  I  have 
merited  one  breath  of  thy  reproaches,  Cora,  I  should 
>e  the  wretch — I  think  I  was  not  formed  to  be. 
tter  safety  must  be  my  present  purpose — then  to 
convince  her  she  has  wronged  me  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — PIZARRO'S  Tent. — PIZARRO  travers 
ing  the  stage  in  agitation. 

Pis.  Well,  capricious  idol,  Fortune,  be  my  ruin 
,hy  work  and  boast.  To  myself  I  will  still  be  true. 
— Yet,  ere  I  fall,  grant  me  thy  smile  to  prosper  in 
on«  act  of  vengeance,  and  be  that  smile  Alonzo's 
death. 
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[ACT  III. 


Enter  ELVIRA. 

Who's  there  ?  Who  dares  intrude  1  Why  does  m 
guard  neglect  their  duty  ? 

Elv.  Thy  guard  did  what  they  could— but  the 
knew  their  duty  better  than  to  enforce  authority 
when  I  refused  obedience. 

Pis.  And  what  is  it  thou  desirest  ? 
Elv.  To  see  how  a  hero  bears  misfortune.  Thou 
Pizarro,  art  not  now  collected — nor  thyself. 

Pi:.  Wouldst  thou,  I  should  rejoice  that  th 
spears  of  the  enemy,  led  by  accurs'd  Alonzo,  hav 
pierced  the  bravest  henrts  of  my  followers  ? 

Elv.  No ! — I  would  have  thee  cold  and  dark  a 
the  night  that  follows  the  departed  storm  ;  still  an< 
sullen  as  the  awful  pause  that  precedes  nature': 
convulsion  :  yet  I  would  have  thee  feel  assured 
that  a  new  morning  shall  arise,  when  the  warrior'; 
spirit  shall  stalk  forth — nor  fear  the  future,  nor  la 
merit  the  past. 

Piz.  Woman  !  Elvira  ! — why  had  not  all  my  men 
hearts  like  thine  ? 

Elv.  Then  would  thy  brows  have  this  day  worn 
the  crown  of  Quito. 

Ph.  Oh  !  hope  fails  me  while  that  scourge  o 
my  life  and  fame,  Alonzo,  leads  the  enemy. 

Elv.  Pizarro,  I  am  come  to  probe  the  hero  far 
ther:  not  now  his  courage,  but  his  magnanimity — 
Alonzo  is  thy  prisoner. 
Piz.  How! 

Elv.  'Tis  certain  :  Valverde  saw  him  even  now 
dragged  in  chains  within  thy  camp.  I  chose  to 
bring  thee  this  intelligence  myself. 

Piz.  Bless  thee,  Elvira,  for  the  news  ! — Alonzo 
in  my  power  ! — Then  I  am  the  conqueror — the  vic 
tory  is  mine ! 

Elv.  Pizarro,  this  is  savage  and  unmanly  tri 
umph.  Believe  me,  thou  raisest  impatience  in  my 
mind  to  see  the  man  whose  valour  and  whose  ge 
nius  awe  Pizarro  ;  whose  misfortunes  are  Pizarro's 
triumph  ;  whose  bondage  is  Pizarro's  safety. 

Piz.  Guard  ! — Drag  here  the  Spanish  prisoner, 
Alonzo! — Quick,  bring  the  traitor  here  ! 
Elv.  What  shall  be  his  fate  ? 
Piz.  Death  !  death  !  in  lingering  torments  !  pro 
tracted  to  the  last  stretch  that  burning  vengeance 
can  devise,  and  fainting  life  sustain. 

Elv.  Shame  on  thee  !  Wilt  thou  have  it  said, 
that  the  Peruvians  found  Pizarro  could  not  con 
quer  till  Alonzo  felt  that  he  could  murder  ? 

Piz.  Be  it  said — I  care  not !  His  fate  is  sealed. 
Why  this  interest  for  a  stranger?  What  is  Alonzo's 
fate  to  thee  ? 

Elv.  His  fate! — nothing! — thy  glory,  every 
thing  ! — Think'st  thou  I  could  love  thee,  stripp'd 
of  fame,  of  honour,  and  a  just  renown  ! — Know 
me  better. 

Piz.  Thou  shouldst  have  known  me  better. 
Thou  shouldst  have  known  that,  once  provoked  to 
hate,  I  am  for  ever  fixed  in  vengeance — [ALONZO 
it  brought  in,  in  chains,  guarded,  PIZAIIRO  turns  and 
turveys  him.]  Welcome,  welcome,  Don  Alonzo  de 
Molina;  'tis  long  since  we  ha-'e  met;  thy  mended 
looks  should  speak  a  life  of  rural  indolence.  How 
is  it,  that  amid  the  toils  and  cares  of  war,  thou 
dost  preserve  the  healthful  bloom  of  careless  ease  1 
Tell  me  thy  secret? 

Al.  Thou  wilt  not  profit  by  it.  Whate'er  the 
toils  or  cares  of  war,  peace  still  is  here. 

[Putting  his  hand  to  his  heart. 
Piz.  Sarcastic  boy  ! 


7.7  r.  Thou   art  answered    lightly.       Why  sport 

with  the  unfortunate  ? 

Piz.  And  ihou  art  wedded  foo,  I  hear  ;  ay,  and 
the  father  of  a  lovely  boy — the  heir,  no  doubt,  of 
all  his  father's  loyalty  ;  of  all  his  mother's  faith. 

Al.  The  heir,  I  trust,  of  all  his  father's  scorn  of 
fraud,  oppression,  and  hypocrisy — the  heir,  I  hope, 
of  all  his  mother's  virtue,  gentleness,  and  truth — 
the  heir.  I  trust,  to  all  Pizarro's  hate. 

Piz.  Really  !  Now  do  I  feel  for  this  poor  orphan  ; 
for  fatherless  to-morrow's  sun  shall  see  that  child. 
Alonzo,  tlty  hours  are  numbered. 
Elv.  Pizarro— no! 
Piz.  Hence — or  dread  my  anger. 
Elv.  I  will  not  hence  ;  nor  do  I  dread  thy  anger. 
Al.   [To  ELVIRA.]   Generous  loveliness  !  spare 
thy  unavailing  pity.— Seek  not  to  thwart  the  tiger 
with  his  prey  beneath  his  fangs. 

Piz.  Audacious    rebel !     Tiiou  art  a  renegado 
from  thy  monarch  and  thy  God  ! 
Al.  Tis  false. 

Piz.  Art  thou  not,  tell  me,  a  deserter  from  thy 
coun-ry's  legions,  and,  with  vile  heathens  leagued, 
last  thou  not  warred  against  thy  native  land  ? 

Al.  No !  Deserter  1  am  none  !  I  was  not  born 
among  robbers  !  pirates  !  murderers  ! — When  those 
'egions,  lured  by  the  abhorred  lust  of  gold,  and  by 
:by  foul  ambition  urged,  forgot  the  honour  of  Cas- 
ilians,  and  forsook  the  duties  of  humanity,  they 
leserted  me.  I  have  not  warred  against  my  native 
and,  but  against  those  who  have  usurp'd  its  power. 

he  banners  of  my  country,  when  first  I  followed 
rms  beneath  them,  were  Justice,  Faith,  and 
Mercy.  If  these  are  beaten  down,  and  trampled 
nder  foot — 1  have  no  country,  nor  exists  the 
)ower  entitled  to  reproach  me  with  revolt. 

Piz.  The  power  to  judge  and  punish  thoe  at 
east  exists. 

Al.  Where  are  my  judges  ? 

Piz.  Thou  wouldst  appeal  to  the  war-council  ? 

Al.  If  the  good  Las  Casas  have  yet  a  seat  there 
es  ;  if  not,  1  appeal  to  heaven  ! 

Piz.  And  to  impose  upon  the  folly  of  Las  Casas , 
'hat  would  be  the  excuses  of  thy  treason  ? 

Elv.  The  folly  of  Las  Casas  ! — Such,  doubtless, 
is  mild  precepts  seem  to  thy  hard-hearted  wis- 
om ! — O  !  would  I  might  have  lived  as  I  will  die, 
sharer  in  the  follies  of  Las  Casas  ! 

Al.  To  him  I  should  not  need  to  urge  the  foul 
arbarities  which  drove  me  from  your  side  ;  but  I 
ould  gently  lead  him  by  the  hand  through  all  the 
•vely  fields  of  Quito  ;  there,  in  many  a  spot, 
'here  late  was  barrenness  and  waste,  I  would  show 
im  how  now  the  opening  blossom,  blade,  or  per- 
umed  hud,  sweet  bashful  pledges  of  delicious  bar 
est,  wafting  their  incense  to  the  ripening  sun, 
ive  cheerful  promise  to  the  hope  of  industry, 
his,  I  would  say,  is  my  work  !  I  would  shoV 
im  many  an  eye,  "and  many  a  hand,  by  gentleness 
om  error  won,  raised  in  pure  devotion  to  the  true 
nd  only  God  ! — this,  too,  I  could  tell  him  is 
lonzo's  work  !  Then  would  Las  Casas  clasp  me 
i  his  aged  arms  ;  from  his  uplifted  eyes  a  tear  of 
racious  thankfulness  would  fall  upon  my  head, 

d  that  one  blessed  drop  would  be  to  me  at  once 
his  world's  best  proof,  that  1  had  acted  rightly 
ere,  and  surest  hope  of  my  Creator's  mercy  and 
ard  hereafter. 

Elv.  Happy,  virtuous  Alonzo  !  And  thou,  Pi- 
irro,  w.-uldst  appal,'  with  fear  of  death,  a  mnn 
ho  tliiiiks  and  acts  as  he  does  ? 

Piz.  Daring,  obstinate  enthusiast  !     But  know, 
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tbe  pious  Messing  of  tliy  preceptor's  tears  (loos  not 
nvail  thee  here  ;  he  has  llnl  like  thec — like  the", 
no  doubt,  to  join  the  foes  of  Spain.  The  perilous 
trial  of  the  next  reward  thou  Impost,  is  nearer  than 
p»-rha.ps  thou'st  thought ;  for,  by  my  country's 
wrongs,  ond  by  mine  own,  to-morrow's  sun  shall 
sec  thy  death. 

Elv.  Hold! — Pizarro,  hear  me  ! — If  not  always 
justly,  -at  least  act  always  greatly.  Xame  not  thy 
country's  wrongs — 'tis  plain  they  have  no  share  in 
thy  resentment.  Thy  fury  'gainst  this  youth  is 
private  hate,  and  deadly  personal  revenge;  if  this 
be  so — and  even  now  thy  detected  conscience  in 
that  look  avows  it — profane  not  the  name  of  justice 
or  thy  country's  cause,  but  let  him  arm,  and  bid 
him  to  the  field  on  equal  terms. 

Piz.  Officious  advocate  for  treason — peace  ! 
Bear  him  hence — he  knows  his  sentence. 

[Retires  back. 

Al.  [To  Piz.]  Thy  revenge  is  eager,  and  I'm 
thankful  for  it ; — to  me  thy  haste  is  mercy.  [To 
ELV.]  For  thee,  sweet  pleader  in  misfortune's 
cause,  accept  my  parting  thanks.  This  camp  is 
not  thy  proper  sphere.  Wert  thou  among  yon  sa 
vages,  as  they  are  called,  thou'dst  find  companions 
more  congenial  to  thy  heart". 

Piz.  [Returns.]*  Yes;  she  shall  bear  the  tidings 
of  thy  death  to  Cora. 

Al,  Inhuman  man  !  that  pang  at  least  might  have 
been  spared  me  :  but  thy  malice  shall  not  shake 
my  constancy.  1  go  to  death — many  shall  bless, 
and  none  shall  curse  my  memory.  Thou  still  wilt 
lire,  and  still  wilt  be — Pizarro.  [Exit,  guarded. 

Elv.  Now,  by  the  indignant  scorn  that  burns 
upon  mv  cheek,  my  soul  is  shamed  and  sickened  at 
the  meanness  of  thy  vengeance. 

Piz.  What  has  thy  romantic  folly  aimed  at?  He 
is  mine  enemy,  and  in  my  power. 

Elv.  He  is  in  your  power,  and  therefore  is  no 
more  an  enemy.  Pizarro,  1  demand  not  of  thee 
justice — I  ask  not  from  thee  nobleness  of  mind — I 
require  only  just  dealing  to  the  fame  thou  hast  ac 
quired  :  be  not  the  assassin  of  thine  own  renown. 
Do  not  act  that  which,  howe'er  thv  present  power 
may  gloss  it  to  the  world,  will  mnke  theo  hateful 
to  all  future  ages — accursed  and  scorned  by  pos 
terity. 

Piz.  And  should  posterity  applaud  my  deeds, 
think'st  thou  my  mouldering  bones  would  rattle 
then  with  transport  in  my  tomb  ?  This  is  renown  for 
visionary  boys  to  dream  of — I  understand  it  not. 
The  fume  I  value  shall  uplift  my  living  estimation 
— o'erbear  with  popular  support  the  envy  of  my 
foes — advance  my  purposes,  and  aid  my  power. 

Elr.  Pizarro,  thou  no  longer  lov'st  me. 

Piz.  It  is  not  so,  Elvira.  But  what  might  I  not 
suspect— this  wond'rous  interest  for  a  stranger  ! 
Take  back  thy  reproach. 

Elv.  No,  Pizarro  ;  as  yet  I  am  not  lost  to  thee — 
one  string  still  remains,  and  binds  me  to  thy  fate. 
Do  not,  I  conjure  theo — do  not,  for  mine  own  sake, 
tear  it  asunder — shed  not  Alonzo's  blood  ! 

I'iz.  My  resolution  is  fixed. 

Elr.  Even  though  that  moment  lost  theo  Elvira 
for  ever? 

Piz.  Even  so. 

/'/c.  Pizarro,  if  not  to  honour,  if  not  to  huma 
nity,  yet  listen  to  affection ;  bear  some  memory  of 
the  sacrifices  I  have  made  for  thy  sake.  Have  1  not 
for  thee  quitted  my  parents,  mv  friends,  my  fame, 
my  native  land  1  When  escipi'ng.  did  I  not  risk, 
in  rushing  to  thy  arms,  to  bury  myself  in  the  bo- 
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som  ot  the  deep  ?  Have  1  not  shared  all  thv  perils 
— heavy  storms  at  sea,  and  frightful  'scupes  oil 
shore?  Even  on  this  dreadful  dav,  amid  the  rout  of 
battle,  who  remained  firm  and  constant  at Pizarro's 
side?  Who  presented  her  bosom  as  his  shield  to 
the  assailing  foe  ? 

Piz.  Tis  truly  spoken  all.  In  love  thou  art  thy 
sex's  miracle — in  war  the  soldier's  pattern— ami 
therefore  my  whole  heart  und  half  my  acquisitions 
are  thy  right. 

/./r.  Convince  me  I  possess  the  first — I  exchange 
all  tide  to  the  latter,  for — mercy  to  Alonzo. 

Piz.  No  more !  Had  1  intended  to  prolong  his 
doom,  each  word  thou  utterest  now  would  hasteu 
on  his  fate. 

Elc.  Alonzo  then  at  morn  will  die  ? 

Piz.  Think'st  thou  yon  sun  will  sot !  as  surely  at 
his  rising  shall  Alonzo  die. 

Elv.  Then  be  it  done — the  string  is  cracked — 
sundered  for  ever.  But  mark  me — thou  hast  here 
tofore  had  cause,  'tis  true,  to  doubt  my  resolution, 
howe'er  offended — but  mark  mo  now— the  lips 
which,  cold  and  jeering,  barbing  revenge  with  ran 
corous  mockery,  can  insult  a  fallen  enemy,  shall 
never  more  receive  the  pledge  of  love:  the  arm. 
which,  unshaken  by  its  bloody  purpose,  shall  as 
sign  to  needless  torture  the  victim  who  avows  his 
heart,  never  more  shall  press  the  hand  of  faith  ! 
Pizarro,  scorn  not  my  words — beware  thou  slight 
est  them,  not !  I  feel  how  noble  are  the  motives 
which  now  animate  my  thoughts — who  could  not 
feel  as  I  do,  I  condemn  :  who,  feeling  so,  yet 
would  not  act  as  1  shall,  I  despise. 

Piz.  [With  a  smile  y/  contempt.]  I  have  heard 
thee,  Elvira,  and  know  well  the  noble  motives 
which  inspire  thee,  fit  advocate  in  virtue's  cause  ! 
Believe  me,  I  pitv  thy  tender  feelings  for  the  youth 
Alonzo  !  He  dies  at  sunrise  !  [Exit. 

Elv.  'Tis  well !  'tis  just  I  should  be  humble— I 
had  forgot  myself,  and  in  the  cause  of  innocence 
assumed  the  tone  of  virtue.  'Twas  fit  I  should  be 
rebuked — and  by  Pizarro.  Fall,  fall,  ye  few  re 
luctant  drops  of  weakness — the  last  those  eyes  shall 
ever  shed.  How  a  woman  can  love,  Pizarro,  thou 
hast  known  too  well — how  she  can  hate,  thou  hast 
yet  to  learn.  Yes,  thou  undaunted  !  Thou,  whom, 
yet  no  mortal  hazard  has  appalled  !  Thou,  who  on 
Panama's  brow  didst  make  alliance  with  the  racing 
elements,  that  tore  tho  silence  of  that  horrid  night 
— when  thou  didst  follow,  as  thy  pioneer,  the  crash 
ing  thunder's  drift,  and,  stalking  o'er  the  trembling 
earth,  didst  plant  thy  banner  by  the  red  volcano's 
mouth  !  Thou,  who  when  battling  on  the  sea,  and 
thy  brave  ship  was  blown  to  splinters,  wast  seen — 
as  thou  didst  bestride  a  fragment  of  the  smoking 
wreck — to  wave  thy  glittering  sword  above  thy 
head — as  thou  wouldst  defy  the  world  in  that  ex 
tremity  !  Come,  fearless  man — now  meet  the  last 
and  fellest  peril  of  thy  life  : — meet,  and  survive — 
an  injured  woman's  furv,  if  thou  canst1.  [  r.iii. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I. — A    Dungeon. — ALOXZO  I'M  chains. — A 

Sentinel  irulkiii"  near. 

Al.  For  tho  last  time,  I  have  beheld  the  aha- 
dow'd  ocean  close  upon  the  light.  For  the  last 
time,  through  my  cleft  duugeon's  roof,  I  now  be- 
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bold  the  quivering  lustre  of  the  stars.  For  the  last 
time,  oh,  Sun  !  (and  soon  the  hour)  Ishall  behold 
thy  rising,  and  thy  level  beams  melting  the  pale 
mists  of  morn  to  glittering  dew-drops.  Then  comes 
my  death,  and  in  the  morning  of  my  day,  I  fall, 

which No,  Alonzo,  date  not  the  life  which  thou 

hast  run,  by  the  mean  reck'ning  of  the  hours  and 
days  which  thou  bastbreathed  :  alife  spentworthily 
should  be  measured  by  a  nobler  line  ;  by  deeds,  not 
years.  Thi-n  wouldst  thou  murmur  not,  but  bless 
Providence, which  in  so  short  a  span  made  thee  the 
instrument  of  wide  and  spreading  blessings,  to  the 
helpless  and  oppressed  !  Though  sinking  in  de- 
crepid  age,  he  prematurely  falls,  whose  memory 
records  no  benefit  conferred  by  him  on  man.  They 
only  have  lived  long,  who  have  lived  virtuously. 

Enter  a  Soldier — shows  the  Sentinel  a  passport,  who 
withdraws. 

A 1.  What  bear  YOU  there  ? 

Sol.  These  refreshments  I  was  ordered  to  leave 
in  your  dungeon. 

Al.  By  whom  ordered] 

Sol.  By  the  Lady  Elvira  ;  she  will  be  here  her 
self  before  the  dawn. 

Al.  Bear  back  to  her  my  humblest  thanks  ;  and 
take  ihouthe  refreshments,  friend.  1  need  them 
not. 

Sol.  I  have  served  under  you,  Don  Alonzo.  Par 
don  my  saying,  that  my  heart  pities  you.  [Exit. 

Al.  In  Pizarro's  camp,  to  pity  the  unfortunate, 
no  doubt,  requires  forgiveness.  [Looking  otit.j 
Surely,  even  now,  thin  streaks  of  glimmering  light 
•teal  on  the  darkness  of  the  east.  If  so,  my  life  is 
but  one  hour  more.  I  will  not  watch  the  coming 
dawn  ;  but  in  the  darkness  of  my  cell,  my  last 
prayer  to  thee,  Power  Supreme!  shall  be  for  my 
wife  and  child  !  Grant  them  to  dwell  in  inno 
cence  and  peace  ;  grant  health  and  purity  of  mind 
—all  else  is  worthless.  [Enters  the  cavern. 

Sen.  Who's  there  1  answer  quickly  !  who's  there  ? 

Rol.  [Within.]  A  friar  come  to  visit  your  pri 
soner. 

Enters,  disguised  as  a  Monk. 

Rol.  Inform  me,  friend,  is  not  Alonzo,  the  Spa 
nish  prisoner,  confined  in  this  dungeon  ? 

Sen.  He  is. 

Rol.  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Sen.  You  must  not.  [Stopping  him  with  his  spear. 

Rol.  He  is  my  friend. 

Sen.  Not  if  he  were  thy  brother. 

Rol.  What  is  to  be  his  fate  1 

Sen.  He  dies  at  sunrise. 

Rol.  Ha !  Then  1  am  come  in  time. 

Sen.  Just to  witness  his  death. 

Rol.  Soldier,  1  must  speak  to  him. 

Sen.  Back,  back. — It  is  impossible. 

Rdt.  I  do  entreat  thee,  but  for  one  moment. 

Stn.  Thou  entreat'st  in  vain — my  orders  are  most 
strict. 

Rol.  Even  now,  I  saw  a  messenger  go  hence. 

Sen.  He  brought  a  pass  which  we  are  all  accus 
tomed  to  obey. 

Rol.  Look  on  this  wedge  of  massive  gold — look 
on  these  precious  gems.  In  thy  own  land  they 
will  be  wealth  for  thee  and  thine — beyond  thy 
hope  or  wish.  Take  them — they  are  thine.  Let 
me  but  pass  one  minute  with  Alonzo. 

Sen.  Away  ! — wouldst  thou  corrupt  me  1  Me  ! 
an  old  Castilian !  I  know  my  duty  belter. 

Rol.  Soldier !— hast  thou  a  wife  1 


Sen.  I  have. 

Rol.  Hast  thou  children  1 

Sen.  Four— honest,  lovely  boys. 

Rol.   Where  dids^t  thou  leave  them  ? 

Sen.  In  my  native  village  ;  even  in  the  cot 
where  myself  was  born. 

7?o/.  Dost  thou  love  thy  children  and  thy  wife  ? 

Sen.  Do  I  love  them  ! — God  knows  my  heart— 
I  do. 

Rol.  Soldier  !  imagine  thou  wert  doomed  to  die 
a  cruel  death  in  this  strange  land.  What  would  b« 
thy  last  request? 

Sen.  That  some  of  my  comrades  should  carry  my 
dying  blessing  to  my  wife  and  children. 

Rol.  Oh!  but  if  that  comrade  was  at  thy  prison- 
gate,  and  should  there  be  told thy  fellow-sol 
dier  dies  at  sunrise,  yet  tbou  shalt  not  for  a  mo 
ment  see  him,  nor  shalt  thou  bear  his  dying  bless 
ing  to  his  poor  children  or  his  wretched  wife,  what 
wouldst  thou  think  of  him  who  thus  could  drive  thy 
comrade  from  the  door  1 

Sen.  How! 

Rol.  Alonzo  has  a  wife  and  chile*.  I  am  come 
but  to  receive  for  her,  and  for  her  babe,  the  last 
blessing  of  my  friend. 

Sen.  Go  in.   [Shoulders  his  spear,  and  walks  away. 

Rol.  Oh,  holy  Nature  1  thou  dost  never  plead  in 
vain.  There  is  not,  of  our  earth,  a  creature  bear 
ing  form,  and  life,  human  or  savage-  native  of  the 
forest  wild,  of/giddy  air — around  whose  parent  bo» 
som,  thou  hast  not  a  cord  entwined  of  power  to  tie 
them  to  their  offspring's  claims,  and  at  thy  will  to 
draw  them  back  to  thee.  On  iron  pinions  borne, 
the  blood-stained  vulture  cleaves  the  storm,  yet 
is  the  plumage  closest  to  her  breast,  soft  as  the 
cygnet's  down,  aud  to'er  her  unshell'd  brood  the 
murm'ring  ring-dove  sits  not  more  gently  ! — Yes, 
now  he  is  beyond  the  porch,  barring  the  outer 
ate!  Alonzo  !  Alonzo!  my  friend!  Ha!  In 
gentle  sleep  !  Alonzo — rise  ! 

Al.  How !  is  my  hour  elapsed  1  Well,  I  am 
ready. 

Rot.  Alonzo— know  me. 

Al.  What  voice  is  that  1 

Rol.  'Tis  Rolla's.  [Takes  off  his  disguise. 

AL  Rolla!  my  fiiend !  [Embraces  him.]  Hea 
vens  !  —  how  couldst  thou  pass  the  guard  1  Did  this 
habit 

Rol.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in  words  : 
this  disguise  I  tore  from  the  dead  body  of  a  friar, 
as  1  pa-s'd  our  field  of  battle  :  it  has  gained  me 
entrance  to  thy  dungeon ;  now  take  it,  thou,  and 

fly- 

Al.  And  Rolla 

Rol.  Will  remain  here  in  thy  place. 

Al.  And  die  for  me  1  No!  Rather  eternal  tor 
tures  rack  me. 

Rol.  I  shall  not  die,  Alonzo.  It  is  thy  life  Pi- 
zarro  seeks,  not  Rolla's  ;  and  from  my  prison  soon 

ill  thy  arm  deliver  me;  or,  should  it  be  other 
wise,  I  am  as  a  blighted  plantain,  standing  alone 
nmid  the  sandy  desert.  Nothing  seeks  or  lives 
beneath  my  shelter.  Thou  art — a  husband  and  a 
father — the  being  of  a  lovely  wife  and  helpless  in 
fant  hangs  upon  thy  life.  Go  !  go,  Alonzo  !  Go, 
to  save,  not  thyself,  but  Cora  and  thy  child! 

Al.  Urge  me  not  thus,  my  friend  ;  1  had  prepared 
to  die  in  peace. 

Rol.  To  die  in  peace  !  devoting  her  thou'stsworn 
to  live  for,  to  madness,  misery,  and  death !  For  be 
assured  the  state  I  left  her  in  forbids  all  hope,  but 
from,  thy  quick  return, 
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At.  Oh  God  ! 

Rol.  If  tliou  art  yet  irresolute,  Alonzo,  no\v  herd 
me  well.  I  think  thou  hast  not  known  that  Uolla 
ever  pledg'd  his  word,  and  shrunk  from  its  fulfil 
ment.  And  by  the  heart  of  trirth  1  swear,  if  thou 
art  proudly  obstinate  to  deny  thy  friend  the  trans 
port  of  preserving  Cora's  life,  in  thee,  no  power 
that  sways  the  will  ol  man  shall  stir  me  IK-IK •••;  ami 
thou'lt  have  the  desperate  triumph  of  seeing  Holla 
perish  hv  thy  side,  with  the  assured  conviction 
that  Cora  and  thy  child — are  lost  for  ever  ! 

AL  Oh,  Holla'!   thou  distractest  me  ! 

Rol.  Begone !  A  moment's  further  pause,  and 
all  is  lost.  The  dawn  approaches.  Fear  not  for 
me:  1  will  treat  with  Pizarro,  as  for  surrender  and 
submission  ;  I  shall  gain  time,  doubt  not,  while 
thou,  with  a  chosen  band,  passing  the  secret  wav, 
mayst  at  night  return,  release  thv  friend,  and  bear 
him  back  in  triumph.  Yes,  hasten,  dear  Alonzo. 
»en  now  1  hear  the  frantic  Cora  call  thee  !  Haste, 
Alonzo  !— Haste  !— Haste  ! 

At.  Holla,  I  fear  thy  friendship  drives  me  from 
honour,  and  from  right. 

Rol.  Did  R  ilia  ever  counsel  dishonour  to  his 
friend  ? 

At.  Oh!  my  preserver  !  [Embracing  him. 

Rol.  1  feel  thy  warm  tears  dropping  on  my  cheek. 
—Go!  I  am  rewarded.  [Throws  the  Friar's  garment 
over  ACONZO.]  There,  conceal  thy  face  ;  and,  that 
they  may  not  clank,  hold  fast  thy  chains.  Now, 
God  be  with  thee  ! 

AL  At  night  we  meet  again.  Then,  so  aid  me 
Heaven  !  I  return  to  save,  or  perish  with  thee  ! 

[Exit. 

Rol.  [Looking  after  him.']  He  has  passed  the 
outer  porch — he  is  safe  !  he  will  soon  embrace  his 
wife  and  child  !  Now,  Cora,  didst  thou  not  wrong 
me?  This  is  the  first  time  throughout  my  life,  I 
ever  deceived  man.  Forgive  me,  God  of  Truth  ! 
if  I  am  wrong.  Alonzo  flatters  himself  that  we 
ahull  meet  again  !  Yes— there  !— [Lifting  his  hands 
to  heaven.'] — Assuredly  we  shall  meet  again  ;  there 
possess,  iu  peace,  the  joys  of  everlasting  love  and 
friendship— on  earth,  imperfect  and  embitter'd.  1 
will  retire,  lest  the  guard  return  before  Alonzo 
may  have  passed  their  lines. 

[Retires  into  the  cavern. 
Enter  ELVIRA. 

Elv.  No,  not  Pizarro's  brutal  tounts,  not  tho 
glowing  admiration  which  I  feel  for  this  noble 
youth,  shall  raise  an  interest  in  my  harassed  bo 
ttom,  which  honour  would  not  sanction.  If  he  re 
ject  the  vengeance  my  heart  has  sworn  against  the 
tyrant,  whose  death  alone  can  save  this  land,  yet 
shall  the  delight  be  mine,  to  restore  him  to  his 
Cora's  arms,  to  his  dear  child,  and  to  the  unoffend 
ing  people,  whom  his  virtues  guide,  aud  valour 
guards.  Alonzo,  come  forth  ! 

Enter  ROLLA. 
Ha  !  who  art  thou?     Where  is  Alonzo? 

Rol.  Alonzo'H  fled. 

Elv.  Fled! 

Rol.  Yes;  and  he  must  not  be  pursued.  Pardon 
this  roughness  [seizing  her  hand],  but  a  moment's 
precious  to  Alonzo's  flight. 

l'li\   What  if  I  call  the  guard  ? 

Rut.  Do  so  ;  Alonzo  still  gains  time. 

Etv.  What  if  thus  1  free  myself? 

[S/jou<s  a  dagger. 

Rol.  Strike  it  to  my  heart!  Still,  with  the 
•onvulsive  grasp  of  death  I'll  bold  thee  fast. 


Elv.  Release  me  !  I  give  my  faith,  1  never  will 
alarm  the  guard,  nor  cause  pursuit. 

Rol.  At  once,  1  trust  thy  word.  A  feeling  bold 
ness  in  those  eyes  assures  me  that  thy  soul  is 
noble. 

Elv.  What  is  thy  name?  speak  freely;  by  my 
order  tho  guard  is  remov'd  beyond  the  outer  porch. 

n»l.  My  name  is  Holla. 

i.lr.   The  Peruvian  leader  ? 

Rol.  1  was  so  yesterday.  To-day,  the  Spaniard's 
captive. 

Klv.  And  friendship  for  Alonzo  moved  thee  to 
this  act  ? 

lloi.  Alonzo  is  my  friend.  I  am  prepared  to  die 
for  him.  Yet  is  the  cause  a  motive  stronger  far 
than  friendship. 

Elv.  One  only  passion  else  could  urge  such 
generous  rashness. 

Rol.  And  that  is 

Elo.  Love? 

Rol.  True ! 

/-/(.  Gallant,  ingenuous  Rolla!  Know  that  my 
purpose  here  was  thine ;  aud  were  I  to  save  thy 
friend— 

Rol.  How !  a  woman  blessed  with  gentleness 
ami  courage,  and  yet  not  Cora? 

Elv.  Does  Rolla  think  so  meanly  of  all  female 
hearts? 

Rol.  Not  so — you  are  worse  and  better  than  we 
are  ! 

Elr.  Were  I  to  save  thee,  Rolla,  from  the  tyrant's 
vengeance — restore  thee  to  thy  native  land— and 
thy  native  land  to  peace — wouldst  thou  not  rank 
Elvira  with  the  good  ? 

Rol.  To  judge  the  action  I  must  know  the  means. 

Elv.  Take  this  dagger. 

Rol.  How  to  be  used  ? 

Etv.  I  will  conduct  thee  to  the  tent  where  fell 
Pizarro  sleeps ;  the  scourge  of  innocence — the 
terror  of  thy  race — the  fiend  that  desolates  thy 
afflicted  country. 

Rut.  Hast  thou  not  been  injured  by  Pizarro  ? 

Elv.  Deeply  as  scorn  and  insult  con  infuse  their 
deadly  venom. 

Rot.  And  thou  ask'st  that  I  shall  murder  him  in 
his  sleep ! 

Elv.  Would  he  not  have  murdered  Alonzo  in  his 
chains?  He  that  sleeps  and  he  that's  bound  are 
equally  defenceless.  Hear  me,  Rolla:  so  may  I 
prosper  in  this  perilous  act,  as  searching  my  full 
heart  I  have  put  by  all  rancorous  motive  of  private 
vengeance  there,  and  feel  that  I  advance  to  my 
dread  purpose  in  the  cause  of  human  nature,  and  at 
the  call  of  sacred  justice. 

I't'l.  The  God  of  justice  sanctifies  no  evil  as  a 
step  towards  good.  Great  actions  cannot  be  achieved 
by  wicked  means. 

Elv.  Then,  Peruvian,  since  tbou  dost  feel  so 
coldly  for  thy  country's  wrongs,  this  hand,  though 
it  revolt  my  soul,  shall  strike  the  blow. 

Rol.  Then  is  thy  destruction  certain,  and  for 
Peru  thou  perishest !  Give  me  the  dagger ! 

/>.  Now  follow  me  ;  but  first— and  dreadful  is 
the  hard  necessity — thou  must  strike  down  tho 
guard. 

Rol.  The  soldier  who  was  on  duty  here? 

/.//•.  Yes,  him  ;  else,  seeing  thee,  the  alarm  will 
be  instant. 

Rol.  And  I  must  stab  that  soldier  as  I  pass  ? — > 
Take  back  thy  dagger. 

Elv.  Rolla! 

Rol.  That  soldier,  mark  me,  ia  a  man !    All  ar« 
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not  men  that  bear  tho  human  form.  He  refusec 
my  prayers — refused  my  gold — denying  to  admi 
me — till  liis  own  feelings  bribed  him.  ];or  nr 
nation's  safety,  I  would  not  harm  that  man. 

Elv.  Then  he  must  with  us.  I  will  answer  fo 
his  safety. 

7?o/.    Be  that  plainly  understood  between  us 
for,  whate'er  betide  our  enterprise,  1  will  not  risk 
a  hair  of  that  man's  head,  to  save  my  heartstrings 
from  consuming  fire.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— Th*  Inside  of  PIZABRO'S  Tent.— 
PIZAURO  on  a  couch,  at  the  back  of  stage. 

Ph.  [In  his  sleep.']  No  mercy,  traitor.  Now  at 
his  heart !  Stand  off  there,  you — let  me  see  him 
bleed  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Let  me  hear  that  groan 
again. 

Enter  ROLLA  and  ELVIRA. 

Elv.  There  ! — Now  lose  not  a  moment. 

Rol.  Thou  must  leave  me  now.  This  scene  of 
blood  fits  not  a  woman's  presence. 

Elv.  But  a  moment's  pause  may — 

Rol.  Go !  —return  to  thy  own'  tent,  and  return 
not  here.  I  will  come  to  thee.  Be  thou  not  known 
in  this  business,  I  implore  thee  ! 

Elv.  I  will  withdraw  the  guard  that  waits. 

[Exit  ELVIRA. 

Roi  Now  have  I  in  my  power  the  accursed  de 
stroyer  of  my  country's  peace  :  yet  tranquilly  he 
rests.  God  !  can  this  man  sleep  ? 

Ph.  [In  his  sleep.']  Away!  away!  hideous 
fiends  !  Tear  not  my  bosom  thus ! 

Rol.  No :  I  was  in  error — the  balm  of  sweet 
repose  he  never  more  can  know.  Look  here,  am 
bition's  fools  !  Ye,  by  whose  inhuman  pride  the 
bleeding  sacrifice  of  nations  is  held  as  nothing, 
behold  the  rest  of  the  guilty!  He  is  in  my 
power:  and  one  blow  !— No  1  my  heart  and  hand 
refuse  the  act :  Rolla  cannot  be  an  assassin  ! — Yet 
Elvira  must  be  saved.— [Approaches  the  couch.]— 
Pizarro  !  awake  ! 

Piz.  [Starts  up.]  Who?— Guard!— 

Rol.  Speak  not — another  word  is  thy  death — 
call  not  for  aid  !  this  arm  will  be  swifter  than  thy 
guard. 

Piz.  Who  art  thou  1  and  what  is  thy  will  ? 

Rol.  I  am  thine  enemy  !  Peruvian  Rolla  !  Thy 
death  is  not  my  will,  or  I  could  have  slain  thee 
sleeping. 

Piz.  Speak,  what  else  ? 

Rol.  Now  thou  art  at  my  mercy,  answer  me  ! 
Did  a  Peruvian  ever  yet  wrong  or  injure  thee,  or 
any  of  thy  nation?  Didst  thou,  or  any  of  thy 
nation,  ever  yet  show  mercy  to  a  Peruvian  in  thy 
power?  Now  shnlt  thou  feel,  and  if  thou  hast  a. 
heart,  thou'lt  feel  it  keenly— a  Peruvian's  venge 
ance1.—  [Drops  the  dagger  at  his  feet.] — There  '  ° 

Pit.  is  it  possible! 

Rol.  Can  Pizarro  be  surprised  at  this?  I  thought 
forgiveness  of  injuries  had  been  the  Christian's 
precept.  Thou  see'st,  at  least,  it  is  the  Peruvian's 
practice. 

Pi*.  Rolla,  thou  hast  indeed  surpris'd— subdued 
me.  [Retires. 

Re-enter  ELVIRA. 

Elv.  [Not  seeing  PIZARRO.]  Is  it  done?  Is  he 
dead?— [Sees  PIZARRO.]  How  !  still  living  !  Then 
I  am  lost!  And  for  you,  wretched  Peruvians! 
mercy  is  no  more!  Oh,  Rolla!  treacherous  or 
cowardly  ?• 


Ph.  How  can  it  be,  that — 

Rol.  Away  !  Elvira  speaks  she  knows  not  what ! 
— Leave  me  [to  ELVIRA],  I  conjure  thee,  with 
Pizarro. 

Elv.  How  !  Rolla,  dost  thou  think  I  shall  retract 
— or  that  1  meanly  will  deny,  that  in  thy  hand  I 
placed  a  poniard  to  be  plunged  into  that  tvrant's 
heart?  No!  my  sole  regret  is,  that  1  trusted  to 
thy  weakness,  and  did  not  strike  the  blow  myself. 
Too  soon  thou'lt  learn  that  mercy  to  that  man  is 
direct  cruelty  to  all  thy  race  ! 

Ph.  Guard!  quick  !  a  guard,  to  seize  this  frantic 
woman. 

Elv.  Yes,  a  guard  !  I  call  them  too !  And  soon 
I  know  they'll  lead  me  to  my  death.  But  think 
not,  Pizarro,  the  fury  of  thy  flashing  eyes  shall 
awe  me  for  a  moment !  Nor  think  that  woman's 
anger,  or  the  feelings  of  an  injured  heart,  prompted 
me  to  this  design.  No  !  had  1  been  only  influenced 
so,  thus  failing,  shame  and  remorse  would  weigh 
me  down.  But,  though  defeated  and  destroyed,  as 
now  I  am,  such  is  the  greatness  of  the  cause  that 
rged  me,  I  shall  perish,  glorying  in  the  attempt, 
and  my  last  breath  of  life  shall  speak  the  proud 
nvowal  of  my  purpose — to  have  rescued  millions  of 
nnocents  from  the  blood-thirsty  tyranny  of  one — 
jy  ridding  tho  insulted  world  of  thee  ! 

Rol.  Had  the  act  been  noble  as  the  motive,  Rolla 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  its  performance. 

Enter  Guards; 

Piz.  Seize  this  discovered  fiend,  who  sought  to 
cill  your  leader. 

Elv.  Touch  me  not,  at  the  peril  of  your  souls  ;  I 
.m  your  prisoner,  and  will  follow  you.  But  thou, 
heir  triumphant  leader,  first  shalt  hear  me.  Yet, 
irst,  for  thee,  Rolla,  accept  my  forgiveness  ;  even 
tad  I  been  the  victim  of  thy  nobleness  of  heart,  I 
hould  have  admired  thee  for  it.  But  'twas  mjself 
>rovoked  my  doom.  Thou  wouldst  have  shielded 
ne.  Let  not  thy  contempt  follow  me  to  the  grave. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  fiend-like  arts  by  which 
his  hypocrite  first  undermined  the  virtue  of  a 
guileless  heart  !  how,  even  in  the  pious  sanctuary 
wherein  I  dwelt,  by  corruption  and  by  fraud  he 
>ractised  upon  those  in  whom  I  most  confided — 
ill  my  distempered  fancy  k-d  me,  step  by  step, 
nto  the  abyss  of  guilt —  " 

Ph.  Why  am  I  not  obeyed?     Tear  her  hence  ! 

Elv.  'Tis  past — but  didst  thou  know  my  story, 
lolla,  thou  wouldst  pity  me. 

Rol.  From  my  soul  I  do  pity  thee. 

Ph.  Villains!  drag  her  to  the  dungeon! — pre- 
>are  the  torture  instantly. 

Elv.  Soldiers — but  a  moment  more.  'Tis  to  ap- 
)laud  your  general ;  it  is  to  tell  the  astonished 
vorld,  that,  for  once,  Pizarro's  sentence  is  an  act 
f  justice  ;  yes,  rack  me  with  the  sharpest  tortures 
hat  ever  agoniz'd  the  human  frame ;  it  will  be 
ustice.  Yes,  bid  the  minions  of  thy  fury  wrench 
orth  the  sinews  of  these  arms  that  have  caressed, 
nd — even  defended  thee  !  Bid  them  pour  burning 
metal  into  tho  bleeding  cases  of  these  eyes,  that  so 
ft,  oh  God  !  have  hung  with  love  and  homage  on 
hy  look ;  then  approach  me,  bound  on  the  ab- 
lorred  wheel,  there  glut  thy  savage  eyes  with  tho 
onvulsive  spasms  of  that  dishonoured  bosom, 
vhich  was  once  thy  pillow ! — Yet  will  I  bear  it 
11;  for  it  will  be  justice,  all!  And,  when  thou 
halt  bid  them  tear  me  to  my  death,  hopiag  that 
by  unshrinking  ears  may  at  last  be  feasted  with 
lie  music  of  my  cries,  I  will  not  utter  one  shriek 
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or  groan  ; — but  to  tlio  last  gasp,  inv  bodv's  patioi 
shall  deride  thy  vengeance,   us  my  soul  defies  thy 
power. 

Pi-..  Ilear'st  tliou  tho  wretch  whose  hauds  were 
even  now  prepared  for  murdur  ? 

Uiil.  Yes!  And  if'  her  accusation's  false,  thou 
wilt  not  shrink  from  hearing  her:  if  true,  thy 
barbarity  cannot  make  her  suller  the  pangs  thy 
conscience  will  inflict  on  il  . 

l-'lr.  And  now,  farewell,  world  !  Holla,  farewell  ! 
Farewell,  thou  eondemneJ  of  Heaven !  [To  Pi- 
ZAKKO]  for  repentance  and  remorse,  1  know,  will 
never  touch  tliy  heart.  We  shall  meet  again.  Ila! 
be  it  thv  horror  here,  to  know  that  we  shall  meet 
hen-after!  And  when  thy  parting  hour  approaches, 
hark  to  the  knell,  whose  dreadful  beat  will  strike 
to  thy  despairing  soul.  Then  will  vibrate  on  thy 
ear  the  curses  of  tho  cloister'd  saint  from  whom 
thou  stolest  me.  Then,  the  last  shrieks  which 
burst  from  my  mother's  breaking  heart,  as  she 
died,  appealing  to  her  God  against  the  seducer  of 
her  child  !  Then  the  blood-stifled  groan  of  my 
murder'd  brother,  murdered  by  thee,  fell  monster, 
seeking  atonement  for  bis  sister's  ruined  honour  ! 
I  hear  them  now  :  To  mo  the  recollection's  mad 
ness  !  At  such  an  hour — what  will  it  be  to  thee  1 

Piz.  A  moment's  moro  delay,  and  at  the  peril  of 
your  lives — 

Elo.  I  have  spoken,  and  the  last  mortal  frailty 
of  my  heart  is  past.  And  now,  with  an  undaunted 
spirit  and  unshaken  firmness,  I  go  to  meet  my 
destiny.  That  I  could  not  live  nobly,  has  been 
Pizarro's  act  :  that  I  will  die  nobly,  shall  be  my 
own.  [£xit9  guarded. 

Piz.  Holla,  I  would  not  thou,  a  warrior,  valiant 
and  renowned,  shouldst  credit  the  vile  tales  of  this 
frantic  woman.  The  cause  of  all  this  fury — O  !  a 
wanton  passion  for  the  rebel  youth  Alouzo,  now 
my  prisoner. 

Hal.  Alonzo  is  not  now  thy  prisoner. 

Pis.  How! 

Rol.  I  came  to  rescue  him,  to  deceive  his  guard. 
I  have  succeeded ;  I  remain  thy  prisoner. 

Pt'c.  Alonzo  fled  !  Is  then  the  vengeance  dearest 
to  my  heart  never  to  be  gratified  ? 

Rul.  Dismiss  such  passions  from  tby  heart; 
then  thou'lt  consult  its  peace. 

Pis.  I  can  face  all  enemies  that  dare  confront 
me — I  cannot  war  against  my  nature. 

liol.  Then,  Pizarro,  ask  not  to  be  deemed  a 
hero.  To  triumph  o'er  ourselves  is  the  only  con 
quest,  where  fortune  makes  no  claim.  In  battle 
chance  may  snatch  the  laurel  from  thoe,  or  chance 
may  place  it  on  thy  brow  ;  but,  in  a  contest  with 
thyself,  bo  resolute,  and  the  virtuous  impulse  must 
be  the  victor. 

Pis.  Peruvian!  thou  shall  not  find  me  to  thee 
ungrateful  or  ungenerous,  lleturn  to  thy  country 
men — thou  art  at  liberty. 

llol.  Thou  dost  act  in  this,  as  honour,  and  as 
duty,  bid  thee. 

Pi:.  1  cannot  but  admire  thee,  Holla  ;  I  would 
we  might  be  friends. 

Rol.  Farewell !  Pity  Elvira  ! — Become  the  friend 
of  virtue,  and  thou  wilt  be  mine.  [  /-'.i it. 

Pis.  Ambition  !  tell  mo  what  is  the  phantom  1 
have  followed  ?  where  is  the  one  delight  which  it 
Las  made  my  own  1  My  fame  is  the  mark  of  envy 
— my  love,  the  dupe  ef  treachery — my  glory, 
eclipsed  by  the  boy  I  taught — my  revenge,  de 
feated  and  rebuked  by  the  rude  honour  of  a  savage 
foe— before  whose  native  dignity  of  soul  1  have 


sunk  confoumlf  1  and  subdued  !  1  would  I  could 
retrace  my  steps — 1  cannot.  Would  1  could  evudo 
my  own  reflections  I  No  !  thought  and  memory 
are  iny  hell.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  thick  Forest.— A  dreadful  s/.»r».— 
COIIA  has  covered  her  Child  on  a  l>c<(  «/'  Icacc*  (ind 
wittts. 

Cora.  [Sitting  on  bank  by  Child.]  O,  Nature, 
thou  hast  not  the  strength  of  love.  My  anxious 
spirit  is  untired  in  its  march  ;  my  wearied  shiver 
ing  frame  sinks  under  it.  And  for  thee,  my  boy, 
when  faint  beneath  thy  lovely  burden,  could  I  re 
fuse  to  give  thy  slumbers  that  poor  bed  of  rest!  O, 
my  child !  were  I  assured  thy  father  breathes  no 
more,  how  quickly  would  I  lay  me  down  by  thy 
dear  side — but  down — down  for  ever.  [Thuiuln- 
and  lightning.]  I  ask  thee  not,  unpitying  storm  ! 
to  abate  thy  rage,  in  mercy  to  poor  Cora's  misery ; 
nor  while  thy  thunders  spare  his  slumbers,  will  I 
disturb  my  sleeping  cherub  ;  though  Heaven  knows 
I  wish  to  hear  the  voice  of  life,  and  feel  that  life 
is  near  me.  But  I  will  endure  all,  while  what  I 
have  of  reason  holds.  [Thunder  and  lightning.'] 
Still,  still  implacable  ! — unfeeling  elements !  yet 
still  dost  thou  sleep,  my  smiling  innocent !  O, 
Death  !  when  wilt  thou  grant  to  this  babe's  mother 
such  repose  1 — Sure  I  may  shield  thee  better  from 
the  storm  ;  my  veil  may 

Al.  [Without.]  Cora! 

Cora.   [Runs.}  Hah  ! 

Al.  Cora! 

Cora.  O,  my  heart!  Sweet  Heaven,  deceive  me 
not !  Is  it  not  Alonzo's  voice  "J 

Al.  [Louder.]  Cora ! 

Cora.  It  is — it  is  Alonzo  ! 

Al.  [Very  loud.]   Cora  !  my  beloved  ! 

Cora.  Alouzo  1  Here  ! — here  ! — Alonzo  ! 

[Runs  out. 

Enter  two  Spanish  Soldiers. 

1st  Sol.  I  tell  you  we  are  near  our  outposts,  and 
the  word  wo  heard  just  now  was  the  countersign. 

3d  Sol.  Well,  in  our  escape  from  the  enemy, 
to  have  discovered  their  secret  passage  through  tfi« 
rocks,  will  prove  a  lucky  chance  to  us — Pizarro 
will  reward  us. 

1st  Sol.  This  way.  The  sun,  though  clouded,  is 
on  our  left.  [Perceives  the  Child.]  What  have  we 
berol  A  child  !  as  I'm  a  soldier. 

%d  Sol.  'Tis  a  sweet  little  babe.  Now  would  it 
be  a  great  charity  to  take  this  infant  from  its  pagan, 
mother's  power. 

1st  Sol.  It  would  so.  I  have  one  at  home  shall 
play  with  it.  Como  along.  [Takes  the  Child. 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Conx  and  ALONZO. 

Cora.  [Speaking  without.]  This  way,  dear  Alonzo. 
Now  am  1  right — there — there — under  that  tree. 
Was  it  possible  the  instinct  of  a  mother's  heart 
could  mistake  the  spot !  Now,  wilt  thou  look  at 
him  us  he  sleeps,  or  shall  I  bring  him  wukicg  with 
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his  full  blue  laughing  eyes  to  welcome  thee  at  once 
Yes— yes.  Stand  thou  there  ;  I'll  snatch  him  from 
his  rosy  slumber,  blushing  like  the  perfum'd  morn 
[Finding onty  the  mantle  and  veil,  which  sh 
tears  from  the  ground,   and  the  Chil 
gone,  she  screams. 

Al.  [Running  to  her.']  Cora!  my  heart's  beloved 

Cora.   He  is  ^one  ! 

Al.  Eternal  God  ! 

Cora.  He  is  gone! — my  child  !  my  child  ! 

Al.  Where  didst  thou  leave  him  ?" 

Cora.   [Dashing  herself  on  the  spot.]    Here! 

Al.  Be  calm,  beloved  Cora !  he  has  awak'd  am 
crept  to  a  little  distance — we  shall  find  him.  Are 
you  assured  this  was  the  spot  you  left  him  in? 

Cora.  Did  not  these  hands  make  that  bed,  am 
shelter  for  him  !  And  is  not  this  the  veil  that  co 
veredhim?  O,  unnatural  mother  that  I  was.  '. 
left  my  child — I  forsook  my  innocent — but  I  wil 
fly  to  the  earth's  brink,  but  I  will  find  him. 

[Runs  out,  takes  up  mantle,  followed  by  ALONZO 

SCENE  II.— The  Outpost  of  the   Spanish    Camp 
and  a  Bridge. — [Trumpets  sound  without.] 

ALMAGRO — [Without]. 

Bear  him  along — his  story  must  be  false. 

[Entering 

HOLLA  in  chains,  brought  in  by  Soldiers. 

Rol.  False  !  Rolla  utter  falsehood  !  I  would  1 
had  thee  in  a  desert  with  a  troop  around  thee  ;  and 
I  but  with  my  sword  in  this  unshackled  hand  ! 

[Trumpets  without. 

Aim.  Is  it  to  be  credited  that  Rolla,  the  renown'd 
Peruvian  hero,  should  be  detected  like  a  spy, 
skulking  through  our  camp  ? 

RoL  bkulking! 

Aim.  But  answer  to  the  general — he  is  here. 

Enter  PIZARRO. 

Piz.  What  do  T  see  !  Rolla  ! 

Rol.  Oh  !   to  thy  surprise,  no  doubt. 

Piz.  And  bound  too  ! 

Rol.  So  fast,  thou  need'st  not  fear  approaching 
me. 

Aim.  The  guards  surpris'd  him  passing  our  out 
post. 

Piz.  Release  him  instantly.  Believe  me,  I  re 
gret  this  insult. 

Rol.  Thou  feel'st  then  as  thou  ought'st. 

Piz.  Nor  can  1  brook  to  see  a  warrior  of  Rolla's 
fame  disarm'd.  Accept  this,  though  it  has  been 
thy  enemy's.  [Gives  a  sword.]  The  Spaniards 
know  the  courtesy  that's  due  to  valour. 

Rol.  And  the  Peruvians  how  to  forget  offences. 

Piz.  May  not  Rolla  and  Pizarro  cease  to  be  foes  ? 

Rol.  When  the  sea  divides  us;  yes  !  May  I 
now  depart  1 

Piz.  Freely. 

Rol.  And  shall  I  not  again  be  intercepted  ? 

Pi:.  No! — let  the  word  be  given  that  Rolla 
passes  freely. 

Enter  DAVILLA  and  Soldiers,  with  the  Child. 

Dav.  Here  are  two  soldiers,  captived  yesterdav, 
who  have  escap'd  from  the  Peruvian  hold,  and  by 
the  secret  way  we  have  so  long  endeavoured  to 
discover. 


Piz.  Silence  !—  imprudent !  Seest  thou  not —  1 
[Pointing  to  ROLLA. 

Dav.  In  their  way,  they  found  a  Peruvian  child, 
who  seems 

Pi:.  What  is  the  imp  to  me  ?  Bid  them  toss  it 
into  the  sea. 

Rol.  Gracious  Heaven  !  it  is  Alonzo's  child! 

give  it  to  me. 

Piz.  Ha!  Alonzo's  child!  [Takes  the  Child.] 
Welcome,  thou  pretty  hostage.  Now  Alonzo  is 
again  my  prisoner  ! 

Rot.  Thou  wilt  not  keep  the  infant  from  its 
mother  1 

Piz.  Will  I  not?  What,  when  I  shall  meet 
Alonzo  in  the  heat  of  the  victorious  fight,  think'st 
thou  I  shall  not  have  a  check  upon  the  valour  of 
his  heart,  when  he  is  reminded,  that  a  word  of 
mine  is  this  child's  death  ? 

Rol.  I  do  not  understand  thee. 

Pit.  My  vengeance  has  a  long  arrear  of  hate  to 
settle  with  Alonzo  !  and  this  pledge  may  help  to 
settle  the  account.  [Gives  the  Child  to  a  Soldier. 

Zfo/.  Man  !  Man !  Art  thou  a  man  !  Couldst 
thou  hurt  that  innocent !  By  Heaven  !  it's  smiling 
in  thy  face. 

Piz.  Tell  me,  does  it  resemble  Cora? 

RoL  Pizarro  !  thou  hast  set  my  heart  on  fire. 
If  thou  dost  harm  that  child,  think  not  his  blood 
will  sink  into  the  barren  sand.  No  !  faithful  to 
he  eager  hope  that  now  trembles  in  this  indignant 
ieart,  'twill  rise  to  the  common  God  of  nature  and 
lumanity,  and  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  his  ac- 
curs'd  destroyer's  head. 

Piz.  Be  that  peril  mine. 

Rol.  [Throwing  himself  at  his  feet.]  Behold  me 
at  thy  feet.  Me,  Rollu  ! — Me,  the  preserver  of 
;hy  life  ! — Me,  that  have  never  yet  bent  or  bow'd 
>efore  created  man  ! — In  humble  agony  I  sue  to 
bee — prostrate  I  implore  thee — but  spare  that 
child.Jand  1  will  be  thy  slave. 

Piz.  Rolla  1  still  art  thou  free  to  go — this  boy 
emains  with  me. 

Rol.    [Rises.]    Then   was  this   sword  Heaven's 
gift,  not  thine  !     [Seizes  the  Child.]    Wbo  moves 
ne  step  to  follow  me,  dies  upon  the  spot. 

[Exit,  with  the  Child. 

Piz.  Pursue  him  instantly— but  spare  his  life. 
Exeunt  ALMAGRO  and  Soldiers.]   With  what  fury 
Se  defends  himself !    Ha  !    he  fells  them  to  the 
ground — and  now 

Enter  ALMAGRO. 

Aim.  Three  of  thy  brave  soldiers  are  already 
ictims  to  thy  command  to  spare  this  madman's 
ife  ;  and  if  he  once  gain  the  thicket — 

Piz.  Spare  him  no  longer.  [Exit  ALMAGRO.] 
"heir  guns  must  reach  him— he'll  yet  escape — 
olloa  to  those  horse — the  Peruvian  sees  them — 
nd  now  he  turns  among  the  rocks — then  is  his 
etreat  cut  oft'. 

[Roi,L A  crosses  the  wooden-bridge,  pursued 
by  the  Soldiers — they  fcre  at  him — a 
shot  strikes  him. 

Pit.  Now  ! — quick  !  quick  !  seize  the  child  ! 
[ROLLA  retreats  &v  the  background,  bearing 
of  the  Child. 

Re-enter  ALMAGRO. 

Aim.  By  hell !  he  has  escaped  !  and  with  the 
hild  unhurt. 

Dav.  No— he  bears  his  death  with  him.— -Be- 
.eve  me,  I  saw  him  struck  upon  the  side. 
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Pi:.  But  the  child  is  sav'd— Alonzo's  child  ! 
Oh  !  the  furies  of  disappointed  vengeance. 

Aim.  Away  with  the  revenge  of  words— let  us 
to  deeds.  Forget  not  we  have  acquired  the  know 
ledge  of  the  secret  pass,  which  through  the  rocky 
cavern's  gloom  brings  thee  at  once  to  the  strong 
hold,  where  ore  lodged  their  women  ami  their 
treasures. 

Piz.  Right,  Almagro!  Swift  as  thy  thought, 
draw  forth  a  d:iring  and  a  chosen  hand—  I  will  not 
wait  for  numbers.  Stay,  Almagro  !— Vulrerde  is 
informed  Elvira  dies  to  day? 

Aim.  He  is— and  one  request  alone  she — 

I'iz.  I'll  hear  of  none  ! 

Aim.  The  boon  is  small— 'tis  but  for  the  noviciate 
habit  which  you  first  beheld  her  in.  She  wishes 
not  to  suffer  in  the  gaudy  trappings  which  remind 
her  of  her  shame. 

Pit.  Well,  do  as  thou  wilt— but  tell  Valverde, 
that,  at  our  return,  as  his  life  shall  answer  it,  to 
let  me  hear  that  she  is  dead.  [EMimf. 

SCENE  III.— Ataliba's  Tent. 

Enter  A.T  A  I.IBA,  followed  by  CORA  and  ALONZO. 

Cora.  Oh!  avoid  me  not,  Ataliba!  To  whom 
but  to  her  king  is  the  wretched  mother  to  address 
her  griefs  1  The  gods  refuse  to  hear  my  prayers. 
Did  not  my  Alonzo  fight  for  theeJ— And  will  not 
my  sweet  boy,  if  thou'lt  but  restore  him  to  me, 
one  day  tight" thy  battles  too * 

At.  'Oh  !  my  suffering  love — my  poor  heart 
broken  Cora!— thou  but  wound'st  our  sovt reign's 
feeling  soul  and  not  reliev'st  thy  own. 

Oora.  Is  he  our  sovereign,  and  has  he  not  the 
power  to  give  me  bock  my  child  1 

Ata.  When  1  reward  desert  or  can  relieve  "my 
people,  I  feel  what  is  the  real  glory  of  a  king  ; 
when  1  hear  them  suffer,  and  cannot  aid  them,  1 
mourn  the  impotence  of  all  mortal  power. 

[ Voices  behind.}   Holla!  Rolla!  Holla! 

Enter  HOLLA,  his  countenance  ghastly  and  bleeding, 
with  the  Child,  followed  by  Peruvians. 

Eol.  Thy  child  ! 

[Gioes  the  Child  into  CORA'S  arms,  and  falls. 
Cora.  O  God !  there  is  blood  upon  him  ! 
Rol.  Tis  my  blood,  Cora  ! 
A 1.  Rolla,  thou  diest. 
Rol.  For  thee  and  Cora.  [Dies. 

Enter  ORANO. 

Ora.  Treachery  has  revealed  our  asylum  in  the 
rocks.  Even  now  the  foe  assails  the  peaceful  band 
retired  for  protection  there. 

Al.  Lose  not  a  moment !  Swords,  be  quick  ! 
Your  wives  and  children  cry  to  you.  Bear  our 
lov'd  hero's  body  in  the  van  ;  'twill  raise  the  fury 
of  our  men  to  madness.— Now,  fell  Pizarro  !  the 
death  of  one  of  us  is  near  !— Away  !  be  the  word 
of  assault,  Revenge  and  Rolla. 

[Exeunt  ALONZO  and  ATA  MBA. — Soldiers  take 
up  the  body,  and  bear  it  off,  followed  by  COKA 
and  Child,  and  army.— Charge. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Recest  among  the  Rocks. 

Enter  PIZARRO,  ALMAGRO,  VALVERDE,  and  Spa 
nish  Soldiers. 

Viz.  Well  !  — if  surrounded,  we  must  perish  in 
the  centre  of  them.  Where  do  Rolla  and  Alonzo 
hide  their  heads  ? 

Kitter  ALONZO,  On  A  NO,  and  Peruvians. 

Al.    Alonzo  answers  thee,  and  Alonzo's  sword 

shall  speak  for  Holla. 

Pi;.  Thou  know'st  the  advantage  of  thy  numbers. 
Thou  dar'st  not  singly  face  Pizarro. 

AL  Peruvians,  stir  not  a  man  !  Be  this  contest 
only  ours. 

Pi:.  Spaniards  ! — observe  ye  the  same. 

[They  fight. — ALONZO  is  disarmed,  and  is  beat 

down. 
Piz.  Now,  traitor,  to  thy  heart. 

[Ki.viiiA  enters  in  black. — PIZARHO,  appalled, 
sluggers  back — ALONZO  recovers  his  word, 
renews  thejight,  and  slays  him. 

ATALIBA  enters,  and  embraces  ALONZO. 

Ata.  My  brave  Alonzo  ! 

Aim.  Alonzo,  we  submit.  Spare  us!  we  will 
embark,  and  leave  the  coast. 

Vul.  Elvira  will  confess  1  sav'd  her  life ;  she 
has  sav'd  thine. 

AL.  Feur  not.     You  are  safe. 

[Spaniards  ground  their  arms. 

Elu.  Valverde  speaks  the  truth  ;  nor  could  he 
think  to  meet  me  here.  An  awful  impulse ,  which 
my  soul  could  not  resist,  impelled  me  hither. 

^AL  Noble  Elvira !  my  preserver !  How  can  I 
speak  what  I,  Ataliba,  and  his  rescued  country, 
owe  to  thee  !  If  amid  this  grateful  nation  thou 
wouldst  remain 

Elv.  Aloozo,  no  !  the  destination  of  my  future 
life  is  fix'd.  Humbled  in  penitence  I  will  endea 
vour  to  atone  the  guilty  errors,  which,  however 
mask'd  by  shallow  cheerfulness,  have  long  cor  - 
sum'd  my  secret  heart.  When,  by  my  sufferings 
purified  and  penitence  sincere,  my  soul  shall  dare 
address  the  Throne  of  Mercy  in  behalf  of  others,  for 
thee,  Alonzo,  for  thy  Cora,  and  thy  child — for  thee, 
thou  virtuous  monarch,  and  the  innocent  race  thou 
reign'st  over,  shall  Elvira's  prayers  address  the 
God  of  Nature. — Valverde,  thou  hast  preserved  my 
life.  Cherish  humanity,  avoid  the  foul  examples 
thou  hast  view'd.  Spaniards,  returning  to  your 
native  home,  assure  your  rulers  they  mistake  the 
road  to  glory  or  to  power.  Tell  them  that  the  pur 
suits  of  avarice,  conquest,  and  ambition,  never  yet 
made  a  people  happy,  or  a  nation  great.  [Eiit. 

Al.  Ataliba,  think  not  I  wish  to  check  the  voice 
of  triumph,  when  I  entreat  we  first  may  pay  the 
tribute  due  to  our  loved  Holla's  memory.  [Lieunt. 

DIRGE.— Priests  and  Priestesses. 

Let  tears  of  gratitude  and  woe 
For  the  brave  Holla  ever  flow  ! 

[Curtain  slowly  descends. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— St.  Mark's. 
Enter  PRIULT  and  JAFFIER. 

Pri.  No  more  !  I'll  bear  no  more  !  begone,  and 

leave  me  ! 
Jo/f.  Not  bear  me !  by  my  sufferings,  but  you 

sball ! 

My  lord— my  lord  !  I'm  not  tbnt  abject  wretch 
You  tbink  me.     Patience !    wbere's  tbe  distance 

throws 

Me  back  so  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear 

me  ? 

Pri.  Have  you  not  wrong'd  me  1 
./((//'.  Could  my  nature  e'er 
I  lav  u  brook'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  have  bont  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  father. — 
Wnmg'd  you  "! 

Pri.  Yes,  wrong'd  me  !  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  you've  done  me  wrong. 


You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak, 

And  urge  its  baseness),  when  you  first  came  home 

From  travel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd 

on 

By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
Pleas'd  wilh  your  growing  virtue,  I  receiv'd  you  ; 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits  ; 
Mr  house,  my  table — nay,  my  fortune,  too, 
My  very  self  was  yours  ;  you  might  have  us'd  me 
To  your  best  service  ;  like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine  j 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
You  treacherously  practis'd  to  undo  me  ; 
Seduc'd  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling, 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bosom. 
Oh!   Belvidera! 

Jaff.  'Tis  to  me  you  owe  her  : 
Childless  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your  name  extinct;  no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  sail'd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke  ; 
And  I  was  with  you  ;  your  unskilful  pilot 
Dash'd  us  upon  a  rock  ;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety  :  entered  first  yourself; 
Th'  affrighted  Belvidera,  following  next, 
As  she  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side, 
Was  by  a  wave  wash'd  off  into  the  deep; 
When  instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea, 
And,  buffeting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine  : 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dash'd  the  saucy  waves, 
That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  pave  her  to  your  despairing  arms  ; 
Indeed,  you  thank'd  me  ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul ;  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me, 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

Pri.  You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you 

stole  her, 

At  dead  of  night  ;  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine  ! 
A  sterile  fortune,  and  a  barren  bed, 
Attend  you  both  ;  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter,  and  grievous  still  : 
May  tho  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
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Oppress  and  grind  you  ;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  your  portion. 

Jaff.  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestow 'd  i 

vain. 

Heav'n  has  already  crown'd  our  faithful  loves 
\Yith  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty  : 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grand 

sire, 
And  happier  than  his  father. 

Pri.  Rather  live 

To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want. 
J»ff.  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 
Pri.  'T would,  by  Heaven  ! 
Jaff.  Would  I  were  in  my  grave  ! 
Pri.  And  she,  too,  with  thee  ; 
For,  living   here,  you're  but  my  curs'd  reiuem 

brances — 
I  once  was  happy  ! 
Jaff.  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  mv 

soul 

Is  fond  of  Belvidera.     You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
"Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hiuders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely, 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder  1 
Pri.  You  dare  not  do't. 
Jaff.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dara  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master : 
Three  years  are  past  since  first   our  vows  were 

plighted, 

During  which  time,  the  world  must  bear  me  wit 
ness, 

I've  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter. 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice  : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance, 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded  : 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  I've  done  this  ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  might  see  I  lov'd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 
Pri.  No  more. 
Jaff'.  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  ever  ! 

[Pausing,  with  clasped  hands. 

There's  not  a  wretch,  that  lives  on  common  charity, 
But's  huppinr  than  I  :  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty  ;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning: 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  corn, 
Whose    blossom  'scap'd,    vet's   witber'd    in    the 

rip'ning. 

Pi-i.  Home,  and  be  humble  ;  study  to  retrench  ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  of  thy  hall, 
Those  pagennts  of  thy  folly  : 
Reduce  the  glittering  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  ht  for  thy  little  state  :       [Going. 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire  ; 
Drudge   to   feed    loathsome  life;    get   brats   and 

starve — 
Home,  home,  I  say  !  [Exit. 

Jaff'.  Yes,  if  my  heait  would  let  me 

This  proud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go, 
But  that  my  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 

V  1 1 '  I  1*1  ,1  *        *   . 

Jill  u  and  damm  d  up  with  gaping  creditors  : 

I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world, 

Yet  still  1  am  in  love,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 

Oh,  Be!v»dera!   oh!   she  is  my  wife 

And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  tale  together, 
But  ne'er  know  comfort  move. 

ACT.  DRAMA, — NO.  XV. 


Enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  My  friend,  good  morrow  ; 
How  fares  the  honest  partner  of  my  heart  ? 
What,  melancholy  !  not  a  word  to  spare] 
Jaff.    I'm   thinking,   Pierre,   how   that  damn'd 

starving  quality, 
Call'd  honesty,  got  footing  in  the  world. 

I'it:   Why,  powerful  villany  first  set  it  up, 
For  its  own  ease  and  safety.     Honest  meu 
Are  the  soft  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Repose  and  fatten.     Were  all  mankind  villains. 
They'd   starve   each   other;   lawyers  would  want 

practice, 

Cut- throats  reward  ;  each  man  would  kill  his  brother 
Himself;  none  would  bo  paid  or  hang'd  for  murder. 
Honesty  !   'twas  a  cheat,  invented  first 
To  bind  the  hands  of  bold  deserving  rogues, 
That  fools  and  cowards  might  sit  safe  in  power, 
And  lord  it  uncontroll'd  above  their  betters. 
Jaff.  Then  honesty  is  but  a  notion  ? 
Pie.  Nothing  else ; 

'.ike  wit,  much  talk'd  of,  not  to  be  defin'd: 
ie  that  pretends  to  most,  too,  has  least  thare  in't. 
Tis  a  ragged  virtue.     Honesty  !  no  more  on't. 
Jaff.  Sure,  thou  art  honest? 
Pie.  So,  indeed,  men  think  me ; 
iut  they  ate  mistaken,  Jaffier  :  I  am  a  rogue 
s  well  as  they  : 
A  fine,  gay,  bold-faced  villain,  as  thou  seest  me. 
1'is  true,  1  pay  my  debts,  when  they're  contractad; 
steal  from  no  man  ;  would  not  cut  a  throat 
b  gain  admission  to  a  great  man's  purse, 
)r  a  whore's  bed  ;  I'd  not  betray  my  friend, 
\>  get  his  place  or  fortune  ;  I  scorn  to  flatter 
L  blown-up  fool  above  me,  or  crush  the  wratch 

beneath  me ; 

'at,  Jaffier,  for  all  this  I  am  a  villain. 
Jaff.  A  villain ! 

Pie.  Yes,  a  most  notorious  villain ; 
b  see  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
nd  own  myself  a  man;  to  see  our  senators 
heat  the  deluded  people  with  a  show 
f  liberty,  which  yet  they  ne'er  must  taste  of. 
hey  say  by  them  our  hands  are  free  from  fetters; 
ct  whom  they  please  they  lay  in  basest  bon  Is  ; 
ring  whom  they  please  to  infamy  and  sorrow  ; 
'rive  us,  like  wrecks,  down  the  rough  tide  of 

power, 

'hilst  no  hold's  left  to  save  us  from  destruction. 
11  that  bear  this  are  villains,  and  1  one, 
ot  to  rouse  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature, 
nd  check  the  growth  of  these  domestic  spoilers, 
hat  make  us  slaves,  and  tell  us  'tis  our  charter. 
Jaff.  I  think  no  safety  can  be  here  for  virtue, 
nd  griove.'my  friend,  as  much  as  thou,  to  live 
i  such  a  wretched  state  as  this  of  Venice, 
"here  all  agree  to  spoil  the  public  good, 
nd  villains  fatten  with  the  brave  man's  labours. 
Pie.  We've  neither  safety, 
uity,  nor  peace,  my  friend, 
or  the  foundation's  lost  of  common  good  ; 
ustice  is  lame,  as  well  as  blind,  amongst  us ; 
lie    laws   (corrupted   to   their    ends   that   m;>ke 

them) 

erve  but  for  instruments  of  some  new  tyranny, 
That  every  day  starts  up,  t'  enslave  us  deeperl 
Now  [/.«_!/.<  his  Iniiitl  on  JAFFIKR'S  ami],  could  this 

glorious  cause  but  find  out  friends 
To  do  it  right,  oh,  Jaffier  !   then  might'st  thou 
Not  wear  those  seals  of  woe  upon  thy  face; 
The  proud  Priuli  should  be  taught  humanity, 
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And  learn  to  value  such  a  son  as  tbou  art. 

1  dare  not  speak,  but  my  heart  bleeds  this  moment. 

Jaff.  Curs'd  be  the  cause,  though  I,  my  friend, 

be  part  on't : 

Let  me  partake  the  troubles  of  thy  bosom, 
For  I  am  us'd  to  misery,  and  perhaps 
May  find  a  way  to  sweeten't  to  thy  spirit. 

Pie.  Too  soon  'twill  reach  thy  knowledge 

Jaff.  Then  from  thee 

Let  it  proceed.     There's  virtue,  in  thy  friendship, 
Would  make  the  saddest  tale  of  sorrow  pleasing, 
Strengthen  my  constancy,  and  welcome  ruin. 

Pie.  Then  thou  art  ruined  ! 

Jaff.  That  I  long  since  knew; 
I  and  ill-fortune  have  been  long  acquainted. 

Pie.  I  pass'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors, 
And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains ; 
The  sons  of  public  rapine  were  destroying. 
They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune  : 
Nay,  more,  Priuli's  cruel  hand  had  sign'd  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian,  with  an  horrid  face, 
Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massy  plate, 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale  : 
There  was  another  making  villanous  jests 
At  thy  undoing  :  he  had  ta'en  possession 
Of  all  thy  ancient,  most  domestic  ornaments  ; — 
The  very  bed,  which,  on  thy  wedding  night, 
Received  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera, 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon-villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber. 

Jaff.  Now,  thank  Heaven ! 

Pie.  Thank  Heaven!  for  what? 

Jaff.' That  I'm  not  worth  a  ducat. 

Pie.  Curse  thy  dull  stars,  and  the  worse  fate  of 

Venice, 

Where  brothers,  friends,  and  fathers,  all  are  false ; 
Where  there's  no  truth,  no  trust ;  where  innocence 
Stoops  under  vile  oppression,  and  vice  lords  it. 
Hadst  thou  but  seen,  as  I  did,  how,  at  last, 
Thy  beauteous  Belvidera,  like  a  wretch 
That's  doom'd  to  banishment,  came  weeping  forth, 
Whilst  two  young  virgins,  on  whose  arm  she  lean'd, 
Kindly  look'd  up,  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 
As  if  they  catch'd  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her: 
E'en  the  lewd  rabble,  that  were  gather'd  round 
To  see  the  sight,  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her ; 
Govern'd  their  roaring  throats,  and  grumbled  pity  : 
I   could    have    hugg'd    the   greasy  rogues— they 
pleas'd  me. 

Jaff.  I  thank  thee  for  this  story,  from  my  soul  ; 
Since  now  I  know  the  worst  that  can  befall  me. 
Ah,  Pierre  !  I  have  a  heart  that  could  have  borne 
The  roughest  wrong  my  fortune  could  have  done 

me; 

But,  when  1  think  what  Belvidera  feels, 
The  bitterness  her  tender  spirits  taste  of, 
I  own  myself  a  coward  :  bear  my  weakness  ; 
If,  throwing  thus  my  arms  about  thy  neck,  [Embrace. 
I  play  the  boy,  and  blubber  in  thy  bosom. 
Oh,  1  shall  drown  thee  with  my  sorrows. 

Pie.  Burn, 

First  burn  and  level  Venice  to  thy  ruin. 
What !  starve,  like  beggars'  brats  in  frosty  weather, 
"Under  a  hedge,  and  whine  ourselves  to  death  ! 
Thou,  or  thy  cause,  shall  never  want  assistance, 
Whilst  I  have  blood  or  fortune  fit  to  serve  thee  : 
Command  my  heart,  thou'rt  every  way  its  master. 

Jaff.  No;  there's  a  secret  pride  in  bravely  dying. 

Pie.  Rats  die  in  holes  and  corners,  dogs  run  nuuf- 
Man  knows,  a  braver  remedy  for  sorrow — 


Revenge,  the  attribute  of  gods  ;  they  stamp'd  it, 
With  their  great  image,  on  our  natures.     Die  ! 
Consider  well  the  cause  that  calls  upon  thee  ; 
And,  if  thou'rt  base  enough,  die  then.    Remember 
Thy  Belvidera  suffers  ;  Belvidera! 
Die  ! — damn  first! — What !  be  decently  inlerr'd 
In  a  church-yard,  and  mingle  thy  brave  dust 
With  stinking  rogues,  that  rot  in  winding-sheets, 
Surfeit- slain  fools,  the  common  dung  o'  th'  soil ! 

Jaff.  Oh  ! 

Pie.  Well  said,  out  with't— swear  a  little 

Jaff.   Swear?     By  sea   and  air;   by  earth,   by 

heav'n  and  hell, 

I  will  revenge  my  Belvidera's  tears  ! 
Hark  thee,  my  friend — Priuli — is — a  senator  ! 

Pie.  A  dog  ! 

Jaff.  Agreed. 

Pie.  Shoot  him ! 

Jaff.  With  all  my  heart ! 
No  more — where  shall  we  meet  at  night? 

Pie.  I'll  tell  thee  : 

On  the  Rialto,  every  night  at  twelve, 
I  take  my  evening's  walk  of  meditation  : 
There  we  two  will  meet,  and  talk  of  precious 
Mischief [Shake  hands. 

Jaff.  Farewell  I 

Pie.  At  twelve. 

Jaff'.  At  any  hour  ;  my  plagues 
Will  keep  me  waking.  [Exit  PIEIUIE. 

Teli  me  why,  good  Heaven, 
Thou  mad'st  me  what  I  am,  with  all  the  spirit, 
Aspiring  thoughts,  and  elegant  desires, 
That  fill  the  happiest  man?     Ah,  rather  why, 
Base-minded,  dull,  and  fit  to  curry  burdens  ! 
Didst  thou  not  form  me  sordid  as  my  fate  ? 
Why  have  I  sense  to  know  the  curse  that's  on  me  ? 
Is  this  just  dealing,  nature  ?     Belvidera ! 
Poor  Belvidera ! 

Bel.  [  Without.']  Lead  me,  lead  me,  my  virgins, 
To  that  kind  voice. 

Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge  ! 

[Leans  on  JAFFIER. 

Happy  my  eyes,  when  they  behold  thy  face  ! 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightful  joys. 
Oh,  smile !  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their  spring, 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul ! 

Jaff.  As  when  our  loves 
Were   in   their  spring !     Has,    then,  my  fortune 

chang'd  thee? 

Art  thou  not,  Belvidera,  still  the  same — 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms  first  found 

thee? 

If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  I  have  harbour? 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart?  [Part.]  Oh,  where 
complain  ? 

Bel.  Does  this  appear  like  change,  or  love  de 
caying, 
When  thus  i  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom, 

[Leans  on  JAFFIER. 

With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth  ? 
I  joy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first, 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 

Jaff'.  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorious  faiih  ? 
Sure,  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false  ! 
Oh,  woman  !  lovely  woman  !     Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you  ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you  : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heav'n ; 
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Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love  !  [Embrace 

Bel.  If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondrous  rich 
Oh  !  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
JMay  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  every  list'ning  planet, 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught. 
Jaff.  [Taking  her  hand.]  Oh,  Belvidera  !  doubly 

I'm  a  beggar; 

Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungry  meagre  fiend, 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  in  view. 
Canst  ihou  bear  cold  and  hunger!  Can  these  limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  love, 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty? 
When  banished  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be),  to  seek  out, 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers, 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then, 
When,  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads, 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me  ?     Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love  ? 

Eel.  Oh  !  I  will  love,  even  in  madness,  love  thee ! 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'puage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting-place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  clirFour  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swelled  with  sor 
row, 

Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest ; 
Then  praise  our  Uod,  and  watch  ihee  till  the  morn 
ing. 
Jaff.    Hear  this,  you  heav'ns,  and  wonder  how 

you  made  her ! 

Reign,  reign,  ye  monarcbs,  that  divide  the  world  ; 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine; 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obsequious  billows  fall, 
And  rise  again,  to  lift  you  in  your  pride  ; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you. 
I,  in  mv  private  bark  already  wreck'd, 
Like  a  poor  merchant,  driven  to  unknown  land, 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that ; 
Since  I  must  wander  farther  on  the  shore, 
Thus  [Taking  her  arm]  hug  my  little,  but  my  pre 
cious  store, 
Resolv'd  to  scorn,  and  trust  my  fate  no  more. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Rialto. 

Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jaff.  I'm  here ;  and  thus,  the  shades  of  niglit 

around  me, 

I  look  as  if  all  hell  were  in  my  heart, 
And  I  in  hell.     Nay,  surely,  'tis  so  with  me  ! 
For  every  step  I  tread,  methinks  some  fiend 
Knocks  at  my  breast,  and  bids  it  not  be  quiet. 
I've  heard  how  desperate  wretches,  like  myself, 


Have  wander'd  out  at  this  dead  time  of  night, 
To  meet  the  foe  of  mankind  in  his  walk. 
Sure  I'm  socurs'd,  that,  though  of  Heav'n  forsaken, 
No  minister  of  darkness  cares  to  tempt  me. 
Hell !  hell !  why  sleep'st  thou  ? 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  Sure,  I've  stay'd  too  long:  [Coming forward. 
The  clock  has  struck,  and  I  may  lose  my  proselyte. 
Speak  ^[seeing  JAF.FIER],  who  goes  there? 

Jaff.  A  dog,  that  comes  to  howl 
At  yonder  moon.  What's  he,  that  asks  the  question? 

Pie.  A  friend  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest  crea 
tures, 

And  ne'er  betray  their  masters ;  never  fawn 
On  any   that  they   love   not.     Well  met,   friend 
Jaffier ! 

Jaff.  The  same. 

Pie.  Where's  Belvidera? 

Jaff.  For  a  day  or  two, 
I've  lodged  her  privately,  till  I  see  farther 
What  fortune  will  do  with  me.     Prithee,  friend, 
f  thou  wouldst  have  me  sit  to  hear  good  counsel, 
Speak  not  of  Belvidera. 

Pie.  Speak  not  of  her  ? 

Jaff.  Oh,  no  !  nor  name  her ! 

Pie.  May  be  I  wish  her  well. 

Jaff.  Whom  well  ? 

Pie.  Thy  wife  ;  thy  lovely  Belvidera. 

hope  a  man  may  wish  his  friend's  wife  well, 
And  no  harm  done. 

Jaff.  [Retiring.]  You're  merry,  Pierre. 

Pie.  [Following.]  I  am  so  ; 
Thou  slialt  smile,  too,  and  Belvidera  smile  : 
»Ve'll  all  rejoice.     Here's  something  to  buy  pins  j 
"larriage  is  chargeable.  [Gives  him  a  purse. 

Jaff.  I  but  half  wish'd 

To  see  the  devil,  and  he's  here  already !  Well ! 
What  must  this  buy  ?  Rebellion,  murder,  treason  ? 
""ell    me    which    way    I    must    be    damn'd    for 
this. 

Pie.  When  last  we  parted,  we  had  no  qualms 

like  these, 

iut  entertain'd  each  other's  thoughts,  like  men 
Vliose  souls  were  well  acquainted.     Is  the  world 
leform'd    since   our  last  ^meeting?     What  new 

miracles 

lave  happen'd  ?     Has  Priuli's  heart  relented  ? 
Can  he  be  honest? 

Jaff.  Kind  Heav'n,  let  heavy  curses 
jail  his  old  age,  till  life  become  his  burden ; 
,et  him  groan  under't  long,  linger  an  age 
n  the  worst  agonies  and  pangs  of  death, 
And  find  its  ease  but  late  ! 

Pie.  Nay,  couldst  thou  not 

Ls  well,  my  friend,  have  stretch'd  the  curse  to  all 
'ho  senate  round,  as  to  one  single  villain? 

Jaff.  But  curses  stick  not;  could  I  kill  with 

cursing, 

y  Heav'n,  1  know  not  thirty  heads  in  Venice 
Should  not  be  blasted  !    Senators  should  rot, 
.ike  dogs,  on  dunghills.     Oh,  for  a  curse 
o  kill  with  ! 

Pie.  Daggers  !  daggers !  are  much  better. 

Jaff.  Ha ! 

Pie.  Daggers. 

Jaff.  But  where  are  they  ? 

Pie.  Oh  !  a  thousand 
May  be  dispos'd,  in  honest  hands,  in  Venice. 

Juff'.  Thou  talk'st  in  clouds. 

Pie.  But  yet  a  heart,  half  wrong'd 
Vs  thine  has  been,  would  and  the  meaning,  Joffier ! 
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Jitfi.  A  thousand  daggers,  all  in  honest  hands  ! 
And"  have  not  I  a  friend  will  stick  one  here  ? 

I'ie.  Yes,  if  I  thought  thou  wert  not  to  be  che- 

rish'd 
To  a  nohler  purpose,  I  would  be  that  friend. 

[Lai/s  his  hand  on  JAFFIER'S  arm. 
13ut  thou  hast  better  friends — friends,  whom  thy 

wrongs 
Have  made    thy  friends  ;   friends,  worthy  to  be 

call'd  so. 

I'll  trust  thee  with  a  secret.     There  are  spirits 
This  hour  at  work.     But,  as  thou'rt  a  man 
Whom  I  have  pick'd  and  chosen  from  the  world, 
Swear  that  thou  wilt  be  true  to  what  I  utter ; 
And  when  I've  told  thee  that,  which  only  gods, 
And  men  like  gods,  are  privy  to,  then  swear, 
No  chance,  or  change,  shall  wrest  it  from  thy 
bosom. 

Jaff.  When  thou  wouldstbind  me,  is  there  need 

of  oaths  ? 

Is  coward,  fool,  or  villain,  in  my  face  1 
It  I  seem  none  of  these,  I  dare  believe 
Thou  wouldst  not  use  me  in  a  little  cause  ; 
for  I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task  ; 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province  : 
And,  for  a  villanous,  inglorious  enterprise, 
I  know  thy  heart  so  well,  I  dare  lay  mine 
Before  thee,  set  it  to  what  point  thou  wilt. 

Pie.  'Tis  a  cause  thou  wilt  be  fond  of,  Jaffier  ; 
Por  it  is  founded  on  the  noblest  basis  : 
Our  liberties,  our  natural  inheritance  \ 
"We'll  do  the  business,  and  ne'er  fast  and  pray 

for't ; 

Openly  act,  a  deed,  the  world  may  gaze 
With  wonder  at,  and  envy  when  'tis  done. 

Jaff.  For  liberty! 

Pie.  For  liberty,  my  friend. 
Thou  shalt  be  freed  from  base  Priuli's  tyranny, 
And  thy  sequester'd  fortunes  heal'd  ogain  : 
I  shall  be  free  from  those  opprobrious  wrongs 
That  press  me  now,  and  bend  my  spirit  downward  ; 
All  Venice  free,  and  every  growing  merit 
Succeed  to  its  just  right ;  fools  shall  be  pull'd 
Prom  wisdom's  seat ;  those  baleful,  unclean  birds, 
Those  lazy  owls,  who,  perch'd  near  fortune's  top, 
Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  wings 
To  cuff  down  new-fledg'd  virtues,  that  would  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  and  make  the  grove  harmo 
nious. 

Jaff.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Pie.  Canst  thou  not  kill  a  senator  ? 

Jaff.  By  all  my  wrongs,  thou  talk'st  as  if  revenge 
Were  to  be  had  !  and  the  brave  story  warms  me. 

Pie.  Swear,  then. 

Jaff.  I  do  [Kneels],  by  all  those  glittering  stars, 
And  yon  great  planet  of  the  ruling  night ! 
By  all  good  spirits  above,  and  ill  below  ! 
By  love  and  friendship,  dearer  than  my  life, 
Nor  power,  nor  death,  shall  make  me  false  to  thee  ! 

Pie.  Here  we  embrace,  and  I'll  unlock  my  heart. 
A  counsel's  held  hard  by,  where  the  destruction 
Of  this  great  empire's  hatching ;  there  I'll  lead 

thee. 

But  be  a  man ;  for  thou'rt  to  mix  with  men 
Fit  to  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world, 
And  rule  it  when  'tis  wildest. 


Jaff.  I  give  thee  thanks 
or  this  kin< 


For  this  kind  warning.     Yes,  I'll  be  a  man, 

And  charge  thee,  Pierre,  wherie'er  thou  see'st  mv 

fears 

Betray  me  less,  to  rip  this  heart  of  mine 
Out  of  my  breast,  and  show  it  for  a  coward's, 


Come,  let's  begone,  for  from  this  hour  I  chase 
Ml  little  thoughts,  all  tender  human  follies, 
Out  of  my  bosom  :  vengeance  shall  have  room ! 
Revenge  ! 

Pie.  And  liberty  ! 

Jaff'.  Revenge!   revenge!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  House  of  AQUILINA. 
Enter  RENAULT. 

Ren.  Why  was  my  choice  ambition?  The  worst 

ground 

A  wretch  can  build  on  ?    'Tis,  indeed,  at  distance, 
A  goodly  prospect,  tempting  to  the  view; 
The  height  delights  us,  and  the  mountain-top 
Looks  beautiful,  because  'tis  nigh  to  heav'n  ; 
But  we  ne'er  think  how  sandy  's  the  foundntion, 
What  storm  will  batter,  and  what  tempest  shake  us. 
Who's  there  ? 

Enter  SPINOSA. 

Spi.  Renault,  good  morrow,  for  by  this  time, 
I  think,  the  scale  of  night  has  turn'd  the  balance, 
And   weighs  up  morning  :   has  the  clock   struck 

twelve  ? 
Ren.  Yes  ;  clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set :  but, 

man, 

Irregular  man's  ne'er  constant,  never  certain. 
I've  spent  at  least  three  precious  hours  of  darkness 
In  waiting  dull  attendance  ;  'tis  the  curse 
Of  diligent  virtue  to  be  mix'd,  like  mine, 
W7ith  giddy  tempers,  souls  but  half  resolved. 
Spi.  Hell   seize   that   soul   amongst   us   it  can 

frighten  ! 
Ren.  What's  then  the   cause  that   I  am  here 

alone? 
Why  are  we  not  together  ? 

Enter  ELLIOT. 
O,  sir,  welcome ! 

You  are  an  Englishman  :  when  treason's  hatching, 
One  might  have  thought  you'd  not  have  been  be 
hind-hand. 

In  what  whore's  lap  have  you  been  lolling? 
Give  but  an  Englishman  his  whore  and  ease, 
Beef  and  a  sea-coal  fire,  he's  yours  for  ever. 

Ell.  Frenchman,  you  are  saucy. 

Ren.  How  !  [Puts  his  hand  to  his  sword. 

Enter  BEDAMAR,  MEZZANA,  DUUAND,  and  THE 
ODORE — MEZZANA,  DURAND,  and  THEODORE, 
stand  back. 

Bed.  At  difference  ?  Fie  ! 

Is  this  a  time  for  quarrels  ''.  Thieves  and  rogues 
Fall  out   and  brawl :    should  men   of  your  high 

calling — 

Men,  separated  by  the  choice  of  Providence 
From  the  gross  heap  of  mankind,  and  set  here 
In  this  assembly,  as  in  one  great  jewel, 
T'  adorn  the  bravest  purpose  it  e'er  smil'd  on  j 
Should  you,  like  boys,  wrangle  for  trifles  ? 

Ren.  Boys  ! 

Bed.  Renault,  thy  hand. 

Ren.  I  thought  I'd  given  my  heart, 
Long  since,  to  every  man  that  mingles  here  ; 
But  grieve  to  find  it  trusted  with  such  tempers, 
That  can't  forgive  my  froward  age  its  weakness. 

Bed.  Elliot,  thou  once  hadst  virtue.  I  have  seen 
Thy  stubborn  temper  bend  with  godlike  goodness, 
Not  half  thus  courted  :   'tis  thy  nation's  glory, 
To  hug  the  foe  that  offers  brave  alliance. 
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Once  more,  embrace,  my  friends  — 
United  thus,  we  are  the  mighty  engine. 
IMust  twist  this  rooted  empire  from  its  basis. 
Totters  it  not  already  ? 

/•-'//.  'Would  'twere  tumbling  ! 

Bed.  Nay,  it  shall  down  :  this  night  we  seal  its 
ruin. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

O,  Pierre  !  thou  art  welcome. 
Come  to  ray  breast ;  for,  by  its  hopes,  thou  look'st 
Lovelily  dreadful  ;  and  the  fate  of  Venice 
Seems  on  thy  sword  already.     O,  my  Mars  ! 
The  poets  that  iir-.t  t't-i^n'd  a  god  of  war, 
SiiM-lv  prophesied  of  thee  ! 

Pie.  Friends,  was  not  Brutus 
([  mean  that  Brutus,  who,  in  open  senate, 
Stabb'd  the  first  Caesar  that  usurp'd  the  world) 
A  gallant  man  1 

lien.  Yes :  and  Cntaline,  too, 
Though  story  wrong  his  fume,  for  be  conspir'd 
To  prop  the  reeling  glory  of  his  country  j 
His  cause  was  good. 

Bed.  And  ours  as  much  above  it, 
As,  Renault,  thou'rt  superior  to  Cethegus, 
Or  Pierre  to  Cassius. 

Pie.  Then  to  what  we  aim  at. 
When  do  we  start?    Or  must  we  talk  for  ever? 

Bed.  No,  Pierre,   the  deed's  near  birth  :    fate 

seems  to  have  set 

The  business  up,  and  given  it  to  our  care. 
I  hope  there's  not  a  heart  or  hand  amongst  us, 
But  what  is  firm  and  ready. 

Ell.  All. 
We'll  die  with  Bedamar. 

Bed.  O,  men, 

Matchless,  os  will  your  glory  be  hereafter: 
The  game  is  for  a  matchless  prize,  if  won — 
If  lost,  disgraceful  ruin. 

Pie.  Ten  thousand  men  are  armed  at  your  nod, 
Commanded  all  by  leaders  fit  to  guide 
A  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  world  : 
This  wretched  state  has  starv'd  them  in  its  service, 
And,  by  your  bounty  quicken'd,  they've  resolved 
To  serve  your  glory,  and  revenge  their  own  : 
They've  all  their  different  quarters  in  this  city, 
"Watch  for  ihe  alarm,  and  grumble,  'tis  so  tardy. 

Bed.  I  doubt  not,  friend,  but  thy  unwearied  di 
ligence 

Has  still  kept  waking,  and  it  shall  have  ease  ; 
After  this  night,  it  is  resolved,  we  meet 
No  more,  till  Venice  owns  us  for  her  lords. 

Pie.  How  lovelily  the  Adriatic,  then, 
Dress'd   in   her   flumes,  will    shine !     Devouring 

flames, 

Such  as  shall  burn  her  to  the  watery  bottom, 
And  hiss  in  her  foundation. 

Bed.  Now,  if  any 

Amongst  us,  that  owns  this  glorious  cause, 
Have  friends  or  int'rest  he  would  wish  to  save, 
Let  it  be  told — the  general  doom  is  seal'd  ; 
But  I'd  forego  the  hopes  of  a  world's  empire, 
Rather  than  wound  the  bowels  of  my  friend. 

Pie.  I  must  confess  you  there  have  touch'd  my 

weakness. 

I  have  a  friend — hear  it ;  and  such  a  friend  ! 
My  heart  was  ne'er  shut  to  him.  Nay,  I'll  tell  you, 
He  knows  the  very  business  of  this  hour  ; 

[All  start. 

But  he  rejoices  in  the  cause,  and  loves  it : 
\\  c've  changed  a  vow  to  live  and  die  together, 
Aud  he's  at  hand,  to  ratitv  it  here. 


Ken.   llow  !   all  beirav'd  ! 

Pie.  No  ;  I've  dealt  nobly  with  you, — 
I've  brought  my  all  into  the  public  stock  : 
I'd  but  one  friend,  and  him  I'll  share  amongst  you  : 
Receive  and  cherish  him  ;  or  if,  when  seen 
And   search'd,   you   find    him   worthless — as   my 

tongue 

Has  lodg'd  this  secret  in  his  faithful  breast, 
To  ease  your  fears,  1  wear  a  dagger  here, 
Shall  rip  it  out  again,  and  give  you  real. 
Come  forth,  thou  only  good  1  e'er  could  boast  of. 

Enter  JAFFIER,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand. 

Bed.  His   presence   bears   the   show   of  manly 
virtue. 

Jaff.  I  know  you'll  wonder  all,  that,  thus  un- 

call'd, 

I  dare  approach  this  place  of  fatal  councils ; 
But  I'm  amongst  you,  and,  by  Heav'n,  it  glads  me 
To  see  so  many  virtues  thus  united 
To  restore  justice,  and  dethrone  oppression. 
Command  this  steel,  if  you  would  have  it  quiet, 
Into  this  breast :  but,  if  jou  think  it  worthy 
To  cut  the  throats  of  reverend  rogues  in  robes, 
Send  me  into  the  curs'd  assembled  senate  : 
It  shrinks  not,  though  I  meet  a  father  there. 
Would  you  behold  the  city  flaming'?  here's 
A  hand,  shall  bear  a  lighted  torch  at  noon 
To  th'  arsenal,  and  set  its  gates  on  fire  ! 

Hen.  You  talk  this  well,  sir. 

Jaff.  Nay,  by  Heaven,  I'll  do  this  ! 
Come,  come,  I  read  distrust  in  all  your  faces  : 
You  fear  me  villain,  and,  indeed,  'tis  odd 
To  hear  a  stranger  talk  thus,  at  first  meeting, 
Of  matters  that  have  been  so  well  debated  ; 
But  I  come  ripe  with  wrongs,  as  you  with  counsels. 
I  hate  this  senate — am  a  foe  to  Venice  ; 
A  friend  to  none,  but  men  resolved  like  me 
To  push  on  mischief.     Oh,  did  you  but  know  me, 
I  need  not  talk  thus  ! 

Bed.  Pierre,  I  must  embrace  him  ; 
My  heart  beats  to  this  man,  as  if  it  knew  him. 

Ren.  I  never  lov'd  these  huggers. 

Jaff.  Still,  I  see 
The  cause  delights  me  not.     Your  friends  survey 

me, 

As  I  were  dangerous.     But  I  come  arm'd 
Against  all  doubts,  and  to  your  trusts  will  give 
A  pledge,  worth  more  than  all  the  world  can  pay 

for. 
MyBelvidera!  Hoa  !  myBelvidtra!  [Calls. 

Bed.  What  wonder  next? 

Jaff.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sirs, 
As  1  have  henceforth  hope  to  call  you  friends, 
I  hat  all  but  the  ambassador,  and  this 
Grave   guide   of  councils,   with  my   friend,  that 

owns  me. 
Withdraw  awhile,  to  spare  a  woman's  blushes. 

[Exeunt  all  iut  BEDAMAR,  UKNAVI.T,  JAF 
FIER,  and  PIERRE;  who  stand  back. 

Bed.  Pierro,  whither  will  this  ceremony  lead  us? 

Jaff.  My  Belvidera  !  Belvidera  !  [Calling. 

Bel.  [Within.]   Who, 

Who  calls  so  loud,  at  this  late  peaceful  hour  1 
That  voice  was  wont  to  come  in  gentle  whispera, 
And  fill  my  ears  with  the  soft  breath  of  love. 

Lnter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  Thou  hourly  image  of  my  thoughts,  where 

art  thou? 
Jaff.  Indeed,  'tis  late. 
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Bel.  Alas  !  where  am  1 1  whither  is't  you  leac 

me  ? 

Methinks  I  read  distraction  in  your  face — 
You  shake  and  tremble  too!  jour  blood  runs  cold 
Heav'ns  guard  my  love,  and  bless  his  heart  wit! 

£i alienee ! 
at  I  have  patience,  let  our  fate  bear  wit 
ness, 

Who  has  ordained  it  so,  that  thou  and  I 
(Thou,  the  divinest  good  man  e'er  possess'd, 
And  I,  the  wretched'st  of  the  race  of  man),        / 
This  very  hour,  without  one  tear,  must  part. 
Bel.  Part !  must  we  part  ?    Oh  !  am  I  then  for 

saken? 

Why  drag  you  from  me?  whither  are  you  going  ? 
My  dear  !  my  life  !  my  love  !  [Kneels 

"Jaff.  Oh,  friends!  [To  RENAULT,  $c 

Bel.  Speak  to  me  !  [To  JAFFIER 

Jaff.  Take  her  from  my  heart — 
She'll  gain  such  hold  else,  I  shall  ne'er  get  loose. 
I  charge  you,  take  her,  but  with  tenderest  care 
Relieve  her  troubles,  and  assuage  her  sorrows. 
Ren.  [Advancing   to  her.]    Rise,   madam,    and 

command  among  your  servants — 
Jaff.  To  you,  sirs,  and  your  honours,  1  bequeath 
her,  [They  lay  hold  of  her. 

And  with  her  this  :  Whene'er  I  prove  unworthy — 
[Gives  a  dagger  to  RENAULT. 
You  know  the  rest — Then  strike  it  to  her  heart; 
And  tell  her,  he,  who  three  whole  happy  years 
Lay  in  her  arms,  and  each  kind  night  repeated 
The  passionate  vows  of  still  increasing  love, 
Sent  that  reward,  for  all  her  truth  and  sufferings. 
Bel.  [Held  between  BED  AM  AR  and  RENAULT.]  Oh, 

thou  unkind  one  ! 
Have  I  deserved  this  from  you  ? 
Look  on  me — tell  me — speak,  thou  dear  deceiver, — 
[f  I  am  false,  accuse  me  ;  but,  if  true. 
Don't,  prithee  don't,  in  poverty  forsake  me, 

[She  breaks  away,  and  runs  to  JAFFIER. 
But  pity  the  sad  heart  that's  torn  with  parting. 

[They  retake  Jier. 
Yet,  hear  me  ;  yet,  recall  me.    Jaffier,  Jaffier ! 

[Exeunt  BEDAM AR,  $c.  dragging  her.    JAF 
FIER  and  PIERRE. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  House  of  AQUILINA. 
Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  I'm  sacrificed  !  I'm  sold  !  betray'd  to  shame! 
Inevitable  ruin  has  enclos'd  me  ! 
He,  that  should  guard  my  virtue,  has  betray'd  it  ;— 

Left  me— undone  me  !  Oh,  that  I  could  hate  him  ! 

Where  shall  I  go?  Oh,  whither,  whither  wander? 

Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jaff.  Can  Belvidera  want  a  resting-place, 
W'hen  these  poor  arms  are  open  to  receive  her  ? 
There  was  a  time 

Bel.  Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  time, 
Wrhen  Belvidera's  tears,  her  cries  and  sorrows, 
Wrere  not  despis'd;  when,  if  she  chanced  to  sigh, 

Or  look  but  sad there  was,  indeed,  a  time,0 

When  Jaffier  would  have  ta'en  her  in  his  arms, 
Eas'd  her  declining  head  upon  his  breast, 
And  never  left  her,  till  he  found  the  cause. 


But  well  1  know  why  you  forsake  me  thus ; 
I  am  no  longer  fit  to  bear  a  share 
In  your  concernments  :  my  weak  female  virtue 
Must  not  be  trusted  ;  'tis  too  frail  and  tender. 
Jaff.  O,  Portia,  Portia,  what  a  soul  was  thine  ! 
Bel.  That  Portia  was  a  woman ;  and  when  Brutus, 
Big  with  the  fate   of  Rome    (Heav'n  guard  thy 

safety  !) 

Conceal'd  from  her  the  labours  of  his  mind, 
She  let  him  see  her  blood  was  great  as  his, 
Flow'd  from  a  spring  as  noble,  and  a  heart 
Fit  to  partake  his  troubles,  as  his  love. 
Fetch,  fetch  that  dagger  back,  the  dreadful  dower 
Thou  gav'st  last  night,  in  parting  with  me  ;  strike  it 
Here  to  my  heart ;  and,  as  the  blood  flows  from  it, 
Judge  if  it  run  not  pure  as  Cato's  daughter's. 

Jaff.  O,  Belvidera! 

Bel.  Why  was  I  last  night  deliver'd  to  a  villain  ? 

Jaff.  Ha!  a  villain? 

Bel.  Yes,  to  a  villain !  Why,  at  such  an  hour, 
Meets  that  assembly,  all  made  up  of  wretches, 
That  look  as  hell  had  drawn  them  into  league  ? 
Why,  I  in  this  hand,  and  in  that  a  dagger, 
Was  I  deliver'd  with  such  dreadful  ceremonies  ? 
"  To  you,  sirs,  nnd  your  honours,  I  bequeath  her, 
And  with  her  this  :  Whene'er  I  prove  unworthy — 
You  know  the  rest — Then  strike  it  to  her  heart." 
Oh  !  why's  that  rest  conceal'd  from  me  ?  MustI 
Be  made  the  hostage  of  a  hellish  trust? 
For  such  I  know  I  am  ;  that's  all  my  value. 
But,  by  the  love  and  loyalty  I  owe  thee, 
t'll  free  thee  from  the  bondage  of  these  slaves  ! 
Straight  to  the  senate — tell  them  all  I  know, 

[Going. 
A.11  that  I  think,  all  that  my  fears  inform  me. 

Jaff.  Is  this  the  Roman  virtue  ?  this  the  blood 
That  boasts  its  purity  with  Cato's  daughter? 
Would  she  have  e'er  betray'd  her  Brutus? 

\Goins  to  her. 

Bel.  No; 
?or  Brutus  trusted  her.  [Leans  on  him.']  Wertthou 

so  kind, 
What  would  not  Belvidera  suffer  for  thee  ? 

Jaff.  I  shall  undo  myself,  and  tell  thee  all  — 
Yet  think  a  little,  ere 'thou  tempt  me  further  ; 
Think  I've  a  tale  to  tell  will  shake  thy  nature, 
Melt  all  this  boasted  constancy  thou  talk'st  of 
~nto  vile  tears  and  despicable  sorrows  : 
Then,  if  thou  should'st  betray  me— — 

Bel.  Shall  I  swear  ? 

Jaff.  No,  do  not  swear  :  I  would  not  violate 
Thy  tender  nature  with  so  rude  a  bond  ; 
3ut,  as  thou  hop'st  to  see  me  live  my  days, 
And  love  thee  long,  lock  this  within  thy  breast : 
've  bound  myself,  by  all  the  strictest  sacraments, 
Divine  and  human 

Bel.  Speak  ! 

Jaff.  To  kill  thy  father 

Bel.  My  father! 

Jaff.  Nay,  the  throats  of  the  whole  senate 
shall  bleed,  my  Belvidera.     He,  amongst  us, 
hat  spares  his  father,  brother,  or  his  friend, 
s  damn'd. 

Bel.  Oh  ! 

Jaff.  Have    a  care,    and   shrink    not,  even   in 

thought : 
'or,  if  thou  dost 

Bel.  I  know  it ;  thou  wilt  kill  me. 
Do,  strike  thy  sword  into  this  bosom  :  lay  me 
Dead  on  the  earth,  and  then  thou  wilt  be  safe. 
lurder  my  father  !  though  his  cruel  nature 
las  persecuted  me  to  iny  undoing, 
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Driven  me  to  basest  wants,  can  1  behold  him, 
With  smiles  of  vengeance,  butcher'd  in  his  age? 
The  sacred  fountain  of  my  life  destroy 'd  ! 
And  canst  thou  shed  the  blood  that  gave  me  being  ? 

[Leans  on  him. 
Nay,  be  a  traitor,  too,  and  sell  thy  country  ! 
Can  thy  great  heart  descend  so  vilely  low, 
Mix  with  hir'd  slaves,  bravoes,  and  common  stab- 

bers, 

Join  with  such  a  crew,  and  take  a  ruffian's  wages, 
To  cut  the  throats  of  wretches  as  they  sleep  ? 

[They  part. 
Jaff.  Thou  wrong'st  me,   Belvidera !    I've  en- 

gag'd 

With  men  of  souls,  fit  to  reform  the  ills 
Of  all  mankind  :  there's  not  a  heart  amongst  them 
But's  stout  as  death,  yet  honest  as  the  nature 
Of  man  first  made,  ere  fraud  and  vice  were  fashions. 
Bel.  What's  he,  to  whose  curs'd  hands  last  night 

thou  gav'st  me  ? 

Was  that  well  done  ?     Oh  !  I  could  tell  a  story, 
Would  rouse  thy  lion  heart  out  of  its  den, 
And  make  it  rage  with  terrifying  fury  ! 
Jaff.  Speak  on,  I  charge  thee  ! 
Bel.  O  my  love  !    [Leaning  on  him \  if  e'er 
Thy  Belvidera's  peace  deserved  thy  care, 
Remove  me   from  this   place.     Last  night!    last 

night ! 

Jaff.  Distract  me  not,  but  give  me  all  the  truth  ! 
Bel.  No  sooner  wert  thou  gone,  and  I  alone, 
Left  in  the  power  of  that  old  son  of  mischief : 
No  sooner  was  I  laid  on  my  sad  bed, 
But  that  vile  wretch  approach'd  me. 
Oh,  how  I  wept  and  sigh'd, 
And  shrunk,  and  trembled  !  wish'd,  in  vain,  for 

him 

That  should  protect  me  !  Thou,  alas,  wast  gone  ! 
Jaff.  Patience,  sweet  Heaven,  till  I  make  ven 
geance  sure  ! 
Bel.  He  drew  the   hideous  dagger  forth,    thou 

gav'st  him, 

And,  with  upbraiding  smiles,  he  said,  "  Behold  it : 
This  is  the  pledge  of  a  false  husband's  love  ;  " 
And   in  my    arms  then  press'd,  and  would  have 

clasp 'd  me  ; 

But  with  my  cries  I  scar'd  his  coward  heart, 
Till  he  withdrew,  and  mutter'd  vows  to  hell. 

[They  rush  into  each  other's  arms. 
These  are  thy  friends  !   [They  part]  with  these  thy 

life,  thy  honour, 
Thy  love,  all  stak'd,  and  all  will  go  to  ruin. 

Jaff.  No  morej  I  charge  thee,  keep  this  secret 

close. 

Clear  up  thy  sorrows  ;  look  as  if  thy  wrongs 
Were  all  forgot,  and  treat  him  like  a  friend, 
As  no  complaint  were  made.     No  more  ;  retire, 
Retire,  my  life,  and  doubt  not  of  my  honour; 
I'll  heal  its  failings,  and  de  erve  thy  love. 

Bel.  Oh  !  should  I  part  with  thee,   I  fear  thou 

\\i\t 

anger  leave  me,  and  return  no  more. 
Jaff.  Return  no  more  !   1  would  not  live  without 

thee 

Another  ni<?ht,  to  purchase  the  creation. 
Bel.  W  hon  shall  wo  meet  again  1 
Jn\]\  Anon,  at  twelve, 
I'll  steal  myself  to  thy  expecting  arms  : 
Come,   like  the  travell'd   dove,    and    bring    thee 

petce. 

Bi-l.  Indeed! 
.'«//'.  By  all  our  loves  ! 
Bd.  Tis  hard  to  part ; 


But  sure  no  falsehood  ever  look'd  so  fairly. 
Farewell!  remember  twelve.  [Exit. 

Juff.  Let  lleav'n  forget  me, 
When  I  remember  not  thy  truth,  thy  love  ! 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  Jnffier ! 

Jaff.  Who  calls? 

Pie.  A  friend,  that  could  have  wish'd 
T'  have  found  thee  otherwise  employ'd.     What, 

hunt 

A  wife,  on  the  dull  foil !  Sure,  a  stanch  husband, 
Of  all  hounds,  is  the  dullest.     Wilt  thou  never, 
Never  be  wean'd  from  caudles  and  confections? 
What  feminine  tales  hast  thou  been  list'ning  to, 
Of  unair'd  shirts?  catarrhs,  and  tooth-ache,  got 
By  thin-soled  shoes?     Damnation!  that  a  fellow, 
Chosen  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  destruction 
Of  a  whole  people,  should  sneak  thus  in  corners, 
To  waste  his  time,  and  fool  his  mind  with  love  ! 

Jaff'.  May  not  a  man,  then,  trifle  out  an  hour 
With  a  kind  woman,  and  not  wrong  his  culling'? 

Pie.  Not  in  a  cause  like  ours. 

Jaff.  Then,  friend,  our  cause 
Is  in  a  damn'd  condition:  for  I'll  tell  thee, 
That  canker-worm,  call'd  lechery,  has  touch'd  it ; 
'Tis    tainted  vilely.      Wrouldst     thou    think  it  ? 

Renault 

(That  mortify'd  old  wither'd  winter  rogue) 
Loves  simple  fornication  like  a  priest ; 
I  found  him  out  for  watering  at  my  wife  ; 
He  visited  her  last  nighr,  like  a  kind  guardian: 
Faith  !  she  has  some  temptations,  that's  the  truth 
on't. 

Pie.  He  durst  not  wrong  his  trust ! 

Jaff'.  'Twas  something  late,  though, 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  lady's  chamber. 

Pie.  Was  she  in  bed  ? 

Jaff.  Yes, 'faith  !  in  virgin  sheets, 
White  as  her  bosom,  Pierre  ;  dish'd  neatly  up, — 
Might  tempt  a  weaker  appetite  to  taste. 

Pie.  Patience  guide  me  ! 
He  us'd  no  violence  ? 

Jaff.  No,  no  :  out  on't,  violence  ! 
Play'd  with  her  neck ;  brush'd  her  with  his  gray 

beard  ; 
Struggled  and  touz'd  ;  tickled  her  till  she  squeak'd 

a  little, 
May  be,  or  so — but  not  a  jot  of  violence 

Pie.  Damn  him ! 

Jaff.  Ay,  so  say  I :  but,  hush,  no  more  on't ! 
Sure  it  is  near  the  hour 

We  all  should  meet  for  our  concluding  orders  : 
Will  the  ambassador  be  here  in  person? 

Pic.  No,  he  has  sent  commission  to  that  villain, 

Renault, 

To  give  the  executing  charge  : 
I'd  have  tltee  be  a  man,  if  possible, 
And  keep  thy  temper  :  for  a  brave  revenge 
Ne'er  comes  too  late. 

Juff.  Fear  not,  I  am  as  cool  as  patience. 

Pie.  He's  yonder,  coming  this  way,  through  the 

hall ; 
Flis  thoughts  seem  full. 

Juff.  Prithee  retire,  and  leave  me 
With  him  alone  :    I'll  put  him  to  some  trial  ; 
See  how  his  rotten  part  will  bear  the  touching. 

Pie.  Be  careful,  then. 

Juff.  Nay,  never  doubt,  but  trust  me. 

[£.\it  PIERRE. 
Whut !  be  a  devil,  and  take  u  damning  oath. 
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For  shedding  native  blood  ?     Can  there  be  sin 
In  merciful  repentance  ?     Oh,  this  villain  ! 

[Retires 
Filter  RENAULT. 

Ren.  Perverse  and   peevish  :    what    a  slave  is 

man, 

To  let  his  itching  flesh  thus  get  the  better  of  him  ! 
Despatch  the  fool,  her  husband— that  were  well — 
Who's  there  ? 

Ja/.  A  man.  [Advancing. 

Hen.  My  friend,  my  near  ally, 
The  hostage  of  your  faith,  my  beauteous  charge,  is 
very  well. 

Juff.  Sir,  are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
Stands  she  in  perfect  health?     Beats  her  pulse 

even? 
Neither  too  hot  nor  cold  1 

Ren.  What  means  that  question? 

Jaff.  Oh  !  women  have  fantastic  constitutions, 
Inconstant  in  their  wishes,  always  wavering, 
And  never  fix'd.     Was  it  not  boldly  done, 
Ev'n  at  first  sight,  to  trust  the  thing  1  lov'd 
(A  tempting  treasure  too)  with  youth,  so  fierce 
And  vigorous  as  thine?  But  thou  art  honest. 

Ren.  Who  dares  accuse  me? 

Jaff.  Curs'd  be  he  that  doubts 
Thy  virtue  !    I  have  try'd  it,  and  declare, 
Were  I  to  choose  a  guardian  of  my  honour, 
I'd  put  it  into  thy  keeping;  for  I  know  thee. 

Ren.  Know  me  ! 

Jaff.  Ay,  know  thee. — There's  no  falsehood  in 

thee ; 

Thou  look'st  just  as  thou  art.     Let  us  embrace. 
Now,  wouldst  thou  cut  my  throat,  or  I  cut  thine. 

Ren.  You  dare  not  do't! 

Jaff.  You  lie,  sir  ! 

Ren.  How  ! 

Jnff.  No  more 

'Tis  a  base  world,  and  must  reform,  that's  alL 

Enter  SPIMOSA,  ELLIOT,  THEODORE,  DURAND,  and 
MEZZANA. 

Ren,  Spinosa,  Theodore,  you  are  welcome. 

Spi.  You  are  trembling,  sir. 

Ren.  'Tis  a  cold  night,  indeed  ;  I  am  aged  ; 
Full  of  decay,  and  natural  infirmities. 
We  shall  be  warm,  my  friends,  I  hope,  to-morrow, 

[RENAULT  and  the  Conspirators  retire  and  confer. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  [To  JAFFIF.R.]   'Twas  not  well  done  ;  thou 

should  st  have  strok'd  him, 
And  not  have  gall'd  him.         [Retires  to  the  others. 

Jaff.  Damn  him,  let  him  chew  on't ! 
Heaven  !  where  am  I  ?  Beset  with  cursed  fiends, 
That  wait  to  damn  me  !  what  a  devil's  man, 
When  he  forgets  his  nature  ! — Hush,  my  heart. 

[RENAULT  and  the  Conspirators  advance. 

Ren.  My  friends,  'tis  late  :  nre  we  assembled  all? 

Spi.  All— all ! 

Ren.  Oh  !  you're  men,  I  find, 
Fit  to  behold  your  fate,  and  meet  her  summons. 
To-morrow's  rising  sun  must  see  you  all 
.Deck'd  in  your  honours.     Are  the  soldiers  ready? 

Pie.  All— all  ! 

Ren.  You,  Durand,  with  your  thousand,  must 

possess 

St.  Mark's;  you,   captain,  know  your  charge  al 
ready  ; 

'Tis  to  secure  the  ducal  palace  : 
Be  all  this  done  with  the  least  tumult  possible, 
Till  in  each  place  you  post  sufficient  guards ; 


Then  sheathe  your  swords  in  every  breast    you 

meet. 
Jaff.  [Aside.]    Oh,   reverend   cruelty !     damn'd 

bloody  villain  ! 

"Ren.  During  this  execution,  Durand,  you 
Must  in  the  midst  keep  your  battalia  fast  : 
And,  Theodore,  be  sure  to  plant  the  cannon 
That  mny  command  the  streets  ; 
This  done,  we'll  give  the  general  alarm, 


ffi 


petards,  and  force  the  ars'nal  gates  ; 


Then  fire  the  city  round  in  several  places, 
Or  with  our  cannon,  if  it  dare  resist, 
Batter  to  ruin.     But,  above  all,  1  charge  you, 
Shed  blood  enough  ;  spare  neither  sex  nor  age, 
Name  nor  condition  :  if  there  lives  a  senator 
After  to-morrow,  though  the  dullest  rogue 
That  e'er  said  nothing,  we  have  lost  our  ends. 
If  possible,  let's  kill  the  very  name 
Of  senator,  and  bury  it  in  blood. 

Jaff.  [Aside.']  Merciless,  horrid  slave  !  Ay,  blood 

enough ! 

Shed  blood  enough,  old  Renault !  how  thou  charm'st 
me  ! 

Ren.  But  one  thing  more,  and  then  farewell,^ till 

fate 

Join  us  again,  or  separate  us  ever  : 
But  let  us  all  remember, 
We  wear  no  common  cause  upon  our  swords. 
Let  each  man  think  that  on  his  single  virtue 
Depends  the  good  and  fame  of  all  the  rest  :— 
Eternal  honour,  or  perpetual  infamy. 
You  droop,  sir.  [To  JAFFIF.R. 

Jaff.  No  :  with  the  most  profound  attention 
I've  heard  it  all,  and  wonder  at  thy  virtue. 

Ren.  Let's  consider, 
That  we  destroy  oppression — avarice  ; 
A  people  nurs'd  up  equally  with  vices 
And  loathsome  lusts,  which  nature  most  abhors, 
And  such  as,  without  shame,  she  cannot  suffer. 

Jaff.    [Aside.]    Oh,  Belvidera,  take  me  to  thy 

arms, 

And  show  me  where's  mv  peace,  for  I  have  lost  it. 

[Exit. 

Ren.  Without  the  least  remorse,  then,  let's  re 
solve 

With  fire  and  sword  t' exterminate  these  tyrants, 
Under  whose  weight  this  wretched  country  labours. 

Pie.  And  may  those  powers  above,  that  are  pro 
pitious 
To  gallant  minds,  record  this  cause,  and  bless  it. 

Ren.  Thus  happy,  thus  secure  of  all  we  wish  for, 
Should  there,  my  friends,  be  found  among  us  one 
False  to  this  glorious  enterprise,  what  late, 
What  vengeance,  were  enough  for  such  a  villain! 

Ell.  Death  here,  without  repentance,  hell  here 
after. 

Ren.  Let  that  be  my  lot,  if,  as  here  I  stand, 
Listed  by  fate  among  "her  darling  sons, 
Though  I  had  one  only  brother,  dear  by  all 
The  strictest  ties  of  nature, 
loin'd  in  this  cause,  and  had  but  ground  for  fear 
rle  meant  foul  play,  may  this  ri^ht  band  drop  from 

me, 

f  I'd  not  hazard  all  my  future  peace, 
And  stab  him  to  the  heart  before  you  ?     Who, 
Who  would  do  less?  Wouldst  thou  not,  Pierre,  the 
same  ? 

Pie.  You've  singled  me,  sir,  out  for  this  hard 

question, 

\s  if 'twere  started  only  for  my  sake.; 
Am  I  the  thing  you  fear  ?  Here,  here's  my  bosom  : 
Search  it  with  all  your  swords.    Am  I  a  traitor  1 
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Ren.  \o  ;    but   1    fear    your    lute    commended 

friend 

Is  little  less.     Come,  sirs,  'tis  now  no  time 
To  trifle  with  our  safety.      Win-re's  this  Jaffier? 
Sfti.  He  left  the  room  just  uow,  ia  strange  dis 

order. 
Ren.  Xay,  there  is  danger  in  him  :  I  observ'd 

him  : 

During  the  time  I  took  for  explanation, 
lie  was  transported  from  most  deep  attention, 
To  a  confusion  which  he  could  not  smother. 
"What's  requisite  for  safety,  must  be  done 
With  speedy  execution  ;  he  remains 
Yet  in  our  power  ;  I,  for  my  own  part,  wear 

A  dagger 

Pie.  Well  ?  [ln.es  fi»  RENAULT. 

lien.  And  I  could  wish  it 

.   Where? 

Kfii.  Buried  in  his  heart. 
Pie.  Away!   we're  yet  all  friends. — 
No  more  of  thjs  ;  'twill  breed  ill  blood  among  us. 
Spi.   Let  us  all  draw  our  swords,  and  search  the 

house; 

Pull  him  from  the  dark  hold,  where  he  sits  brooding 
O'er  his  cold  fears,  and  each  man  kill  his  share  of 

him. 
Pie.  Who  talks  of  killing!  Who's  he'll  shed  the 

blood 

That's  dear  to  me  1  Is't  you,  or  you,  sir  1 
What !  not  one  speak  ?  How  you  stand  gaping  all 
On  your  grave  oracle,  your  wooden  god  there  ! 
Yet  not  a  word!  Then,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret : 
Suspicion's  but  at  best  a  coward's  virtue.      " 

[To  RENAULT. 
Ren.  A  coward  ! 

Pie.  Put — put  up  thy  sword,  old  man  ; 
Thy  hand  shakes  at  it.     Come,   let's    heal  this 

breach  ; 
I  am  too  hot :  we  may  yet  all  live  friends. 

Spi.  Till  wo  are  safe,  our  friendship  cannot  be  so. 
Pie.  Again?    Who's  that? 
Spi.  Twas  I. 
The.  And  I. 
Ren.  And  I. 
Spi.  And  all. 

Let's  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves. 
Pie.  One  such  word  more,  by  Heaven,  I'll  to  the 

senate, 

And  hang  ye  all  like  dogs,  in  clusters. 
Why  peep   your  coward   swords    half  out    their 

sheaths  '? 

Why  do  you  not  all  brandish  them  like  mine  ? 
You  fear  to  die,  and  yet  dare  talk  of  killing. 

[Going. 

Ren.  Go  to  the  senate,  and  betray  us- — haste  ! 
Secure  thv  wretched  life;  we  fear  to  die 

:han  thou  dar'st  be  honest. 
Pie.  That's  rank  falsehood. 

Fear'st  thou  not  death?   Fie,  there's  a  knavish  itch 
In  that  salt  blood,  an  utter  foe  to  smarting  ! 
Had  Jaffier's  wife  prov'd  kind,  he'd  still  been  true. 
Faugh — how  that  stinks  !  \lliit  RINAULT. 

Away,  disperse  all  to  your  several  charges, 
And  meet  to-morrow,  where  your  honour  calls  you. 
I'll  bring  that  man,  whose  blood  you  so  much  thirst 
for, 

And  you  shall  see  him  venture  for  you  fairly 

Hence,  hence,  I  say  ! 

Spi.  1  fear  we  have  been  to  blame, 
And  done  too  much. 

The.  Twas  too  far  urged  against  the  man  you 
love. 
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Ell.   Fi.pjiv.'  us,  ijallant  friend. 

I'if.   i\av,  now  you've  found 
The  way  to  melt  and  cast  me  as  you  will. 
I'll  fetch  this  friend,  and  <rive  him  to  your  aiercy ; 
\ay ,  he  shall  die,  if  yon  will  take  him  from  me  ! 
For  your  repose,  I'll  quit  my  heart's  best  jewel, 
Hut  would  not  have  him  torn  away  by  villains 
And  spiteful  villany. 

.S/'/'.   \o  :   mav  ye  both 
For  ever  live,  and  fill  the  world  with  fame  ! 

Pie.  Now  you're  too  kind.   Whence  rose  all  this 

discord  ? 

Oh  1  what  a  dangerous  precipice  have  wo  'scnp'd  ! 
How  near  a  fall  was  all  we'd  long  been  building  ! 
What  an  eternal  blot  had  stain'd  our  glories, 
If  one,  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  men, 
Had  fall'n  a  sacrifice  to  rash  suspicion, 
Butcher'd  by  those  whose  cause  he  came  to  che 
rish  ! 

Oh,  could  you  know  him  all,  as  I  have  known  him — 
How  good  he  is,  how  just,  how  tnie,  how  brave, 
You  would  not  leave  this  place  till  you  had  seen 

him, 

And  gained  remission  for  the  worst  of  follies. 
Come  but  to-morrow,  nil  your  doubts  shall  end, 
And  to  your  loves  me  better  recommend, 
That    I've    preserved  your   fame,    and   sav'd  my 
friend. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  BELVIDERA  and  JAFFIER. 

Jaff.  "Where  dost  thou  lead  me  ?    Every  step  I 

move, 

Methinks  I  tread  upon  some  mangled  limb 
Of  a  rack'd  friend.     Oh,  my  dear,  charming  ruin  ! 
Where  are  we  wandering? 

Eel.  To  eternal  honour. 
To  dp  a  deed,  shall  chronicle  thy  name 
Among  the  glorious  legends  of  those  few 
That  have  sav'd  sinking  nations.     Every  street 
Shall  be  adorn'd  with  statues  to  thy  honour  : 
And,  at  thy  feet,  this  great  inscription  written — 
"  Remember  him  thatpropp'd  the  fall  of  Venice  !  " 

Jaff.  leather,  remember  him,  who,  after  ull 
The  sacred  bonds  of  oaths,  and  holier  friendship, 
In  fond  compassion  to  a  woman's  tears, 
Forgot  his  manhood,  virtue,  truth,  and  honour, 
To  sacrifice  the  bosom  that  roliev'd  him. 
Why  wilt  thou  damn  me? 

Bel.  (),  inconstant  man! 

How  will  you  promise  !  how  will  you  deceive  ! 
D,p,  return  back,  replace  me  in  my  bondage, 
Tell  all  thy  friends  how  dangerously  thou  lov'at 

me, 

And  let  thy  dagger  do  its  bloody  othVe. 
Or,  if  thou  think 'st  it  nobler,  let  me  live 
Till  I'm  a  victim  to  the  hateful  will 
Of  that  infernal  devil  ! 
Last  night,  my  love  ! 

Jnf.  Xame,  nnme  it  not  again  : 
Destruction,  swift  destruction,  fall  on  my  coward 

head, 
If  I  forgive  him  ! 
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Bel.  Delay  no  longer,  then,  but  to  the  senate, 
And  tell  the  dismal'st  story  ever  utter'cl : 
Tell  them  what  bloodshed,  rapines,  desolations, 
Have  been  prepar'd  j— how  near's  the  fatal  hour. 
Save  thy  poor  country,  save  the  rev'rend  blood    * 
Of  all  its  nobles,  which  to-morrow's  dawn 
Must  else  see  shed  ! 

Jaf.  Oh! 

Bel.  Think  what  then  may  prove 
My  lot :  the  ravisher  may  then  come  safe, 
And,  'midst  the  terror  of  the  public  ruin, 
Do  a  damn'd  deed. 

Juff.  By  all  Heaven's  pow'rs,    prophetic  truth 

dwells  in  thee ! 
For  every  word  thou  speak'st  strikes  through  my 

heart, 
Like  a  new  light,  and  shows  it  how't  has  wan- 

der'd— 

Just  what  thou'st  made  me,  take  me,  Belvidera, 
And  lead  me  to  the  place,  where  I'm  to  say 
This  bitter  lesson  ;  where  I  must  betray 
My  truth,  my  virtue,  constancy,  and  friends. 
Must  I  betray  my  friends  1    Ah !  take  me  quickly, 
Secure  me  well  before  that  thought's  renew'd: 
If  I  relapse  once  more,  all's  lost  for  ever. 

Bel.  Hast  thou  a  friend  more  dear  than  Belvi 
dera? 

Jaff.  No  :  thou'rt  my  life  itself;  wealth,  friend 
ship,  honour, 

All  present  joys,  and  earnest  of  all  future, 
Are  summ'd  in  thee.  [Going 

Enter  Captain  cftid  Guards. 

Cap.  Stand  !  who  goes  there  1 

Bel.  Friends. 

Cap.  But  what  friends  are  you  ? 

Bel.  Friends  to  the  senate,  and  the    state   oi 
Venice. 

Cap.  My  orders  are  to  seize  on  all  I  find 
At  this  late  hour,  and  bring  them  to  the  council, 
Who  now  are  sitting. 

Jaff.  Sir,  you  shall  be  obey'd. 
Now  the  lot's  cast,  and,  fate,  do  what  thou  wilt. 
[Exeunt  JAFFIER  and  BELVIDERA,  guarded. 

SCENE  II.— The  Senate-House. 

The  Duke  of  Venice,  PRIULI,  and  other  Senators, 
discovered  sitting. 

Duke.  Antony,  Priuli,  senators  of  Venice, 
Speak — Why  are  we  assembled  here  this  night  1 
What  have  you  to  inform  us  of,  concerns 
The  state  of  Venice'  honour  or  its  safety  1 

Pri.  Could  words  express  the  story  I've  to  tell 

you, 

Fathers,  these  tears  were  useless — these  sad  tears 
That  fall  from  my  old  eyes ;  but  there  is  a  cause 
We  all  should  weep, 

And  wrap  ourselves  in  sackcloth,  sitting  down 
On  the  sad  earth,  and  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  : 
Ileav'n  knows,  if  yet  there  be  an  hour  to  come, 
Ere  Venice  be  no  more. 

Duke.  How ! 

Pri.  Nay,  we  stand 
Upon  the  very  brink  of  gaping  ruin. 
Within  this  city's  form'd  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  massacre  us  all,  our  wives  and  children, 
Kindred  and  friends  :  our  palaces  and  temples 
To  lay  in  ashes  :  nay,  the  hour,  too,  fix'd  ; 
The  swords,  for  aught  I  know,  drawn  e'en  this 

moment, 
And  tho  wild  waste  begun.    From  unknown  hands 


1  had  this  warning  ;  but,  if  we  are  men, 
Let's  not  be  tamely  butcher'd,  but  do  something 
That  may  inform  the  world,  in  after  ages, 
Our  virtue  was  not  ruin'd,  though  we  were. 

[A  noise  within. 

Cap.  [Within.]    Room,   room!    make  room  for 
some  prisoners  ! 

Enter  Officer. 

Duke.  Speak,  there  !  what  disturbance  1 
Offl.  A  prisoner  have  the  guards  seized  in  the 
street, 

Who  says  he  comes  to  inform  this  rev'rend  council 

About  the  present  danger. 

Enter  Officer,  JAFFIER,  Captain,  and  Guards. 

All.  Give  him  entrance.    [Exit  Officer.]  Well, 

who  are  you  ? 
Jaff.  A  villain  ! 

Would  every  man  that  hears  me 
Would  deal  so  honestly,  and  own  his  title  ! 
Duke.  JTis  rumour'd  that  a  plot  has  been  con- 

triv'd 

Against  the  state,  and  you've  a  share  in't,  too. 
If  you're  a  villain,  to  redeem  your  honour, 
Unfold  the  truth,  and  be  restor'd  with  mercy. 

Jaff.  Think    not,    that  I  to  save  my  life  came 

hither; 

I  know  it's  value  better  :  but  in  pity 
To  all  those  wretches,  whose  unhappy  dooms     - 
Are  fix'd  and  seal'd.     You  see  me  here  before  you, 
The  sworn  and  covenanted  foe  of  Venice  ; 
But  use  me  as  my  dealings  may  deserve, 
And  I  may  prove  a  friend. 

Duke.  The  slave  capitulates  j 
Give  him  the  tortures. 

Jaff.  That  you  dare  not  do — 
Your  fears  won't  let  you,  nor  the  longing  itch 
To  hear  a  story,  which  you  dread  the  truth  of : 
Truth,  which  the  fear  of  smart  shall  ne'er  get  from 

me. 
Cowards  are   scar'd  with  threat'nings ;   boys  are 

whipp'd 

Into  confessions  :  but  a  steady  mind 
Acts  of  itself,  ne'er  asks  the  body  counsel. 
Give  him  the  tortures  ! — name  but  such  a  thing 
Again,  by  Ileav'n,  I'll  shut  these  lips  for  ever  ! 
Nor  all  your  racks,  your  engines,  or  your  wheels, 
Shall  force  a  groan  away,  that  you  may  guess  at! 

Duke.  Name  your  conditions. 

Jaff'.  For  myself  full  pardon, 
Besides  the  lives  of  two-and-twenty  friends, 
Whose   names    I    have   enrolled — Nay,    let  their 

crimes 

Be  ne'er  so  monstrous,  I  must  have  the  oaths, 
And  sacred  promise,  of  this  rev'rend  council, 
That,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate, 
The  thing  1  ask  be  ratify'd.     Swear  this, 
And  I'll  unfold  the  secrets  of  your  danger. 

Duke.  Propose  the  oath. 

Jaff'.   By  all  the  hopes 

ou  have  of  peace  and  happiness  hereafter, 
wear  ! 

Duke.  We  swear. 

Jaff.  And,  as  ye  keep  the  oath, 
May  you  and  your  posterity  be  bless'd 
Dr  curs'd,  for  ever  ! 

Duke.  Else  be  curs'd  for  ever  ! 

Jaff.  [Delivers  two  papers  to  the  Officer,  who  de- 
icers  them  to  the  Duke.]  Then  here's  the  list,  and 
with  it  the  full  disclosure. 
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Of  nil  that  threaten  you. 

Now,  Fate,  thou  hast  caught  me  ! 

Duke.  Give  order,  that  all  diligent  search   b 

made 

To  seize  these  men,  their  characters  are  public. 
The  paper  intimates  their  rendezvous 
To  be  at  the  house  of  the  fam'd  Grecian  courtesan 
Call'd  Aquilina  ;  see  the  place  secur'd. 
You,  Jaffier,  must  with  patience  bear  till  morning 
To  be  our  prisoner. 

Jaff.  Would  the  chains  of  death 
Had  bound  me  fust,  ere  I  had  known  this  minute ! 

Duke.  Cnptain,  withdraw  your  prisoner. 

Jaff.  Sir,  [To  Officer}  if  possible, 
Lead  me  where  my  own  thoughts  themselves  may 

lose  me ; 

Where  I  may  doze  out  what  I've  left  of  life . — 
Forget  myself,  and  this  day's  guilt  and  falsehood. 
Cruel  remembrance  !  how  shall  I  appease  thee  ? 

[Exit,  guarded 

Offi.  [Without.']    More  traitors!    room,   room 
make  room,  there! 

Duke.  How's  this? 
The  treason's 
Already  at  the  doors  ! 

Enter  Officer  and  Captain. 

Offi.  My  lords,  more  traitors  ! 
Seiz'd  in  the  very  act  of  consultation  ; 
'  Furnish'd  with  arms  and  instruments  of  mischief.— 
Bring  in  the  prisoners  ! 

Enter  SPINOSA,    ELLIOT,    THEODORE,    DURAND 
MEZZANA,  RENAULT,  and  PIERRE,  in  chains. 

Pie.  You,  my  lords  and  fathers 
(As  you  are  pleas'd  to  call  yourselves)  of  Venice, 
If  you  sit  here  to  guide  the  course  of  justice, 
"Why  those  disgraceful  chains  upon  the  limbs 
That  have  so  often  labour'd  in  your  service  ? 
Are  these  the  wreaths  of  triumph  you  bestow 
On  those  that  briug  you  conquest  home,  and  ho 
nours  ? 

Duke.  Go  on  !  you  shall  be  heard,  sir. 
Pie.   Are  these  the  trophies  I've  deserv'd  for 

fighting 

Your  battles  with  confederated  power*? 
When  winds  and  seas  conspired  to  overthrow  you, 
And  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  your  own  har 
bours  ; 
When  you,  great  duke,  shrunk  trembling  in  your 

palace, 

Stepp'd  not  I  forth,  and  taught  your  loose  Vene 
tians 

The  task  of  honour,  and  the  way  to  greatness? 
Kais'd  you  from  your  capitulating  fears 
To  stipulate  the  terms  of  sued-for  peace  ? 
And  this  my  recompense  !     If  I'm  a  traitor, 
Produce  my  charge  ;   or  show  the  wretch  that's 

I  base 

And  brave  enough  to  tell  me  I'm  a  traitor  ? 

[Goes  to  the  table. 
Duke.  Know  you  one  Jaffier? 
Pie.  Yes,  and  know  bis  virtue. 
His  justice,  truth,  his  general  worth  and  sufferings 
From  a  hard  father,  tauglit  me  first  to  love  him. 
Duke.  See  him  brought  forth. 

Enter  Captain,  with  JAFFIER  in  chains. 

Pie.  My  friend,  too,  bound  !  nay,  then, 
Our  fate  has  conquer'd  us,  and  we  must  fall, 


Why  droops  the  man,  whose   welfare's  so  much 

mine, 
They're  but  one  thing.     These  rev'rend  tyrants 

Jaffier, 
Call  us  traitors.     Art  thou  one,  my  brother! 

Jaff.  To  thee  I  am  the  falsest,  veriest  slave, 
That  e'er  brtray'd  a  gen'rous,  trusting  friend, 
And  gave  up  honour  to  be  sure  of  ruin. 
All  our  fair  hopes,  which  morning  was  t'  have 

crown'd, 
Has  this  curs'd  tongue  o'erthrown. 

Pie.  So,  then,  all  s  over: 
Venice  has  lost  her  freedom,  I  my  life. 
Xo  more ! 

Duke.  Say,  will  you  make  confession 
Of  your  vile  deeds,  and  trust  the  senate's  mercy  ? 
Pie.  Curs'd  be  your  senate,  curs'd  your  consti 
tution  ! 

The  curse  of  growing  factions  and  divisions 
Still  vex  your  councils,  shake  your  public  safety, 
And  make  the  robes  of  government  you  wear 
Hateful  to  you,  as  these  base  chains  to  me. 
Duke.  Pardon,  or  death  ! 
Pie.  Death  !  honourable  death  ! 
Ren.  Death's  the  best  thing  we  ask,  or  you  can 

give. 
No  shameful  bonds,  but  honourable  death  ! 

Duke.  Break  up  the  council.     Captain,    guard 

your  prisoners. 
Jaffier,  you're  free,  but  these  must  wait  for  judg 
ment. 
[Exeunt  Duke,  Senators,  Conspirators,  and 

Officer. 
Pie.  Come,  where's  my  dungeon  ?     Lead  me  to 

my  s»raw  : 

It  will  not  be  the  first  time  I've  lodged  hard, 
To  do  your  senate  service. 
Jaff.  Hold  one  moment. 

Pie.  Who's  he  disputes  the  judgment  of  the 
senate  ? 

Presumptuous  rebel !— on [Strikes  JAFFIER. 

Jaff.  By  Heaven,  you  stir  not ! 

[Exeunt  Captain  and  Guards. 
[  must  be  heard  !  I  must  have  leave  to  speak. 
Thou  hast  disgrac'd  me,  Pierre,  by  a  vile  blow: 
lad  not  a  dagger  done  thee  nobler  justice? 
But  use  me  as  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  wrong  me, 
?or  I  am  fallen  beneath  the  basest  injuries  ; 
Yet,  look  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  mercy, 
And,  as  there  dwells  a  godlike  nature  in  thee, 
.•isteu  with  mildness  to  my  supplications. 
Pie.  Wrhat  whining  monk  art  thou?  what  holy 

cheat, 

That  wouldst  encroach  upon  my  credulous  ears, 
And  oant'st  thus  vilely?  Hence  !  I  know  thee  not ! 
Jaff.  Not  know  me^  Pierre  1 
Pie.  No,  know  thee  not.    What  art  thou  ? 
Jaff.  Jaffier,    thy   friend, — thy  once-lov'd,  va 
lued  friend  ! 
Though  now  deservedly  scorn'd,  and  us'd  most 

hardly. 
Pie.  Thou,  Jaffier  !  thou,  my  once-lov'd,  valu'd 

friend! 
By  Heavens,  thou  lyest!   the  man  so  call'd  mv 

friend 

Vas  generous,  honest,  faithful,  just,  and  valiant > 
sToble  in  mind,  and  in  bis  person  lovely; 
)ear  to  my  eyes,  and  tender  to  my  heart ; 
3ut  thou,  a  wretched, base,  false,  worthless cowanlr 
3oor,  even  in  soul,  loathsome  in  thy  aspect : 
Ul  eyes  must  shun  tliee,  and  all  hearts  detest 
thee! 
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Prithee,  avoid,  nor  longer  cling  thus  round  me, 
Likesamethin--  baneful,  that  my  nature's  chill'd  ar. 
Jaff.  1  have-not  wrong'd  thee;  by  these  tears,  1 

liave  not. 
Pie.  Hast  thou  not  wrong'd  me?  dar'st  thou  call 

thyself 

Thatonce-lov'd,  honest,  valu'd  friend  of  mine, 
And  swear  thou  hast  not  wrong'd  me?     Whence 

these  chains  ? 
Whence   the  vile   death  which   I  may  meet  this 

moment? 
Whence  this  dishonour,  but  from  thee,  thou  false 

one? 
Jaff.  All's  true ;  yet  grant  one  thing,  and  I've 

clone  asking. 
Pie.  What's  that? 

Jaff.  To  take  thy  life  on  such  conditions 
The  council  have  propos'd  :  thou  and  thy  friends 
May  yet  live  long,  and  to  be  better  treated. 

Pie.  Life  !  ask  my  life  !  confess  !  record  myself 
A  villain,  for  the  privilege  to  breathe, 
And  carry  up  and  down  this  cursed  city 
A  discontented  and  repining  spirit, 
Burdensome  to  itself,  a  few  years  longer  ! 
To  lose  it,  m'ay  be,  at  last,  in  a  lewd  quarrel 
For  some  new  friend,  treacherous  and  false  as  thou 

art ! 

No  :  this  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now, 
When  only  men  like  tbee  are  fit  to  live  iu't, 
Jaff.  By  all  that's  just— 
Pie.  Swear  by  some  other  power, 
For  thou  hast  broke  that  sacred  oath  too  lately. 

Jaff.  Then  by  that  hell  I  merit,  I'll  not  leave  thee 
Till,  to  thyself,  at  last,  thou'rt  reconciled, 
However  thy  resentments  deal  with  me.  t 

Pie.  Not  leave  me  ! 

Jaff.  No  ;  thou  shalt  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Use  me  reproachfully,  and  like  a  slave  ; 
Tread  on  me,  buffet  me,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs 
On  my  poor  head  ;  I'll  bear  it  all  with  patience,     ' 
Shall  weary  out  thy  most  unfriendly  cruelty  ; 
.Lie  at  thy  fee"t  [Falls  on  his  knees']  and  kiss  'them; 

though  they  spurn  me ;  • 

Till,  wounded  by  .my  sufferings,  thou  relent, 
And  raise  me  to  thy  arms  with  dear  forgiveness. 
Pie.  Art  thou  not — - 
Jaff.  What? 
Pie.  A  traitor  I 
Jaff.  Yes. 
Pie.  A  villain  1 
Jaff.  Granted. 

Pie.  A  coward,  a  most  scandalous  coward  ; 
Spiritless,  void  of  honour;  One  who  has  sold  ! 

Thy  everlasting  fame,  for  shameless  life  ! 

Jaff.  [Rising.']  All,  all,  and  more,  much  more  ; 

my  faults  are  numberless. 
Pie.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  live  on  terms 

like  thine  ? 
Base,  as  thou'rt  false — 

Jaff.  No,  'tis  to  me  that's  granted  ; 
The  safety  of  thy  life  was  all  1  aim'd  at,5 
In  recompense  for  faith  and  trust  so  broken. 

I'ie.  I  scorn  it  more,  because  preserved  by  thee ; 
And,  as  when  first  my  foolish  heart  took  pi'.y 
On  thy  misfortunes,  sought  thee  in  thy  miseries, 
Reliev'd  thy  wants,  and  rais\l  thee  from  the  state 
Of  wretchedness,  in  which  thy  fate  had  plunged 

thee, 

To  rank  tliee  in  my  list  of  noble  friends; 
All  1  receiv'd,  in  surety  for  thy  truth, 
\Yere  unregarded  oaths,  uad  this,  this  dagger, 


iiven  with  a  worthless  pledge,   thou  since  hast 

stol'n  :  • 

So  I  restore  it  back  to  thee  again, 
Swearing  by  all  those   powers   which  thou   hast 

violated, 

!^ever,  from  this  cursed  hour,  to  hold  communion, 
friendship,  or  interest,  with  thee,  though  our  years 
Wrere  to  exceed  those  limited  the  world. 
Take  it.   [Throws  down  the  dagger. ~]  Farewell,  for 

now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 
Jaff.  Say  thou  wilt  live,  then, 
Pie.  For  my  life,  dispose  it 

Just  as  thou  wilt,  because  'tis  what  I'm  tired  with. 
Jaff.  O,  Pierre  1 
Pie.  No  more. 

Jaff.  My  eyes  won't  lose  the  sight  of  thee, 
But  languish  after  thine,  -and  ache  with  gazing. 
Pie.  Leave  me.     Nay,  then,  thus,  thus  I  throw 

thee  from  me  ; 
And  curses,  gfeat  as  is  thy  falsehood,  catch  thee  ! 

[Drives  him  from  him  and  eiit. 
Juff.  He's  gone — my  father,  friend,  preserver  ! 
And  here's  the  portion  he  has  left  me — 

[Takes  up  the  dagger. 
This  dagger  !  Well  remembered  !  with  this  dagger, 
L  gave  a  solemn  vow  of  dire  importance  ; 
Parted  with  this  and  Belvidera  together  ; — 
[lave   a   care,   mem'ry, — drive    that    thought   no 

farther, — 

No,  I'll  esteem  it,  as  a  friend's  last-legacy  — 
Treasure  it  up,  within  this  wretched  bosom, 
Where  it  mav  grow  acquainted  with  my  heart, 
That  when   they  meet  they  start   not  from  each 

other. 
So,  now  for  thinking — a  blow,  call'd  traitor,  vil'ain, 

oward,  dishonourable  coward  :  faugh  ! 
Oh,  for  a  long  round  sleep,  and  so  forget  it ! 
Down,  busy  devil  ! 

Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  Whither  shall  I  fly? 
Where  hide  me  and  my  miseries  together  ? 
Wrhere's  now  the  Roman  constancy  I  boasted  ? 
Sunk  into  trembling  fears  and  desperatibn, 
Not  daring  to  look  up  to  that  dear  face, 
Which  us'd  to   smile,  even   on    my  faults;   but, 

down, 

Bending  those  miserable  eyes  to  earth, 
Must  move  in  penance,  and  implore  much  mercy, 

Jaff.  Mercy  !  kind  heaven   has  surely  endless 

stores 

Hoarded  for  thee,  of  blessiiigs  yet  unta-sted  : 
Let  wretches,  loaded  hard  with  gnilt  as  I  am, 
Bow  with    the  weight,   and    groan   beneath   the 

burden, 

Before  the  footstool  of  that  heav'n  they've  injured. 
O,  Belvidera  !   I'm  the  wretched'st  creature 
E'er  crawl'd  on  earth  ! 

Bel.  Alas  !  I  know  thy  sorrows  are  most  mighty. 

Jaff.  My  friend,  too,  Belvidera — that  dear  friend, 
Who,  next  to  thee,  was  all  my  heart  rejoic'd  in, 
Has  us'd  me  like  a  slave,  shamefullv  us'd  me  : 
'  J'would  break  thy  pitying  heart  to  hear  the  story. 

hel.  What  has  he  done  ? 

Jaff.  O,  my  dear  angel!  in  that  friend,  I've  lost 
All  my  soul's'peace  ;  for  every  thought  of  him 
Strikes  my  sense  hard,  and  deads  it  in  my  brains  ! 
Wouldst  thou  believe  it  ? 
Before  we  parted, 

Ere  yet  his  guards  had  led  him  to  his  prison, 
Full  of  severest  sorrows  for  his  sufferings, 
As  at  his  feet  I  kiieel'd,  and  sued  for  mercy, 
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With  a  reproachful  hand  lit-  ilash'd  a  blow  : 
lie  struck  me,  Belvidcra  !  hy  I  leaven,  he  struck  me  ! 
Buffetted,  cuIVd  me  traitor,  villain,  coward. 
Am  1  a  coward  1  am  1  a  villain  1  tell  me  : 
Thou'rt  the  best  judge,  and  inad'st  me,  if  I  am  so? 
Damnation  !   coward  ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  forgive  him,  .laflier  : 
And,  if  his  sufferings  wound  thy  heart  already, 
W  hat  will  tlrey  do  to-morrow  1 

Jnff.   Ah  ! 

Bet.  To  morrow, 

When  thou  shalt  see  kim  stretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 
Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death, 
What  will  thy  heart  do,  then!     Oh!  sure  'twill 

stream, 
Like  my  eyes  now. 

Jajf.   vVnat  means  thy  dreadful  story  > 
Death,  and  to-morrow? 

Bel.  'Hie  faithless  senators, 'tis  they've  decreed. 
Thev  say,  according  to  our  friends'  request, 
They  shall  have  death,  and  not  ignoble  bondage  ; 
Declare  their  promised  mercy  all  as  forfeited  : 
False  to  their  oaths,  and  deaf  to  intercession — 
Warrants  are  pass'd  for  public  death  to-morrow. 
Jaff.    Death  !    doom'd    to   die !   condemn'd  un- 

'heard  !   nn pleaded! 

Bel.  Nay,  cruel'*,!  racks  and  torments  are  pre 
paring 

To  force  confession  from  their  dying  pangs. 
Oh  !  do  not  look  so  terribly  upon  me  ! 
How  your  lips  shake,  and  all  your  face  disorder*  d  1 
\Vhat  means  my 'love? 
Jnff.  Leave  me.,  I  charge  th.ee,  leave  me  !  Strong 

temptations 
Wnke  in  my  heart. 
Bel.  ForVhat? 
Juff.  No  more,  but  leave  me. 
Jiel.  Why! 
Jaff.    Oh !    by  Heav'n,  I  love   tliee  with  that 

fondness, 

I  would  not  have  thee  stay  a  moment  longer 
Near  these  cursed  hands. 

[Pulls  the  dagger  half  out  of  hit  (>o3omt  and  puts 

it 'back  again. 
Art  thou  not  terrified? 
Bel.  No. 

Jaff.  Call  to  mi»d 
W  hat  thmi  hast  done,  and  whither  thou  bast  brought 

me. 

7M.  lla! 
Jaff.    Where's    my    friend?    my   friend,    thou 

smiling  mischief! 

Nay,  shrink  not,  now  'tis  too  late,  for  dire  revenge 
Is  up,  and  raging  for  my  friend.     He  groans  ! 
Hark,  how  he  groans  !  his  screams  are  in  my  ears! 
Already,  see,  they've  fix'd  him  on  the  wheel! 
And  now  they  tear  him — murder  !  perjur'd  senate! 
Murder!       Oh!    hark   thee,   traitress,  thou   luu>i 

done  this  ! 

Thanks  to  thy  tears,  thou  false  persuading  love. 
How  her  eyes  speak  !  oh,  thou  bewitching  creature 
Madness  can't  hurt  thee.  Come,  thou  little  trembler 
Creep  even  into  my  heart,  and  there  lie  safe; 
Tis  tliv  own  citadel.      Ihth  !   yet  stand  oft';  [(•'<>/»«• 
•Hpsiv'n  must  have  justice,  and  my  broken  vows 
Will  sink  me  else  beneath  its  reaching  mercy. 
I'll  wink,  and  then  'tis  done. 
/*<•/.  What  means  the  lord 

Of  me.  my  life,  and  love  ?     What's  in  thy  bosom, 
Thou  grasp't  at  so  ? 

[JAKFIEH  draws  the  dagger,  and  offers  to  stub  hrr 
Ah  !  do  not  kill  me,  Jafher.        [Fd/fc  ou  her  knees 


Jnff.   Know,  Belvidt-ra,  when  we  parted  last, 
gave  this  dagger  with  thee,  as  in  trust, 
To  be  thy  portion  if  1  e'er  proved  false. 
Jn  such  condition  was  my  truth  believed  : 
3ut  now  'tis  forfeited,  and  must  he  paid  for. 

[O/r«rrs  to  Atab  her  again. 
Bel.  Oh!  mercy! 
Juff.  Nay,  no  struggling. 
/>,'/.  Now,  then,  kill  me! 

[Leaps  on  his  neck,  and  kisses  him. 
While  thus  I  cling  about  thy  cruel  neck, 
Kiss  thy  revengeful  lips,  and  die  in  joys 
Greater  than  any  I  can  guess  hereafter. 

Jaff.  1  am,  I  am  a  coward — witness,  Heuv'n, 
Witness  it,  t.arth,  and  ev'rv  being  witness  ; 
Tis  but  one  blow  !  yet,  by  immortal  lov<-, 
I  cannot  longer  bear  a  thought  to  harm  thee! 

tltnncs  a  if  ait  the  dagger,  and  embraces  her. 
The  seal  of  Providence,  is  sure  upon  tin 
And  thou  wast  born  for  yet  unheard-of  wonders. 
Oh  !  thou  wast  either  born  to  save  or  damn  me  ! 
By  all  the. power  that's  given  thee  o'er  my  soul — - 
By  thy  resistless  tears  and  conquering  smiles — 


By  thy  victorious  love,  that  still  waits  on  thee — 
Fiv  to  thy  cruel  father,  save  my  friend, 
Or  all  our  future  quiet's  los>t  for  ever. 
Fall  at  his  feet,  cling  round  his  rev'rend  knees, 
Speak  to  him  with  thy  eyes,  and  with  thy  tears 
Melt  his  hard  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him  ; 
Nor,  till  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  free, 
But  conquer  hun,  as  thou  hast  vanquish'd  me. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Priuli's  House. 

Knter  Pnirr.i. 

I'ri.  Why,  cruel  Heav'n,  have  my  unhappy  days 
Been  len^th'eu'd  to  this  snd  one?     Oh  !  dishonour, 
And  deathless  infamy,  have  fall'n  upon  me. 
Was  it  my  fault?     Am  1  a  traitor?     No. 
But  then,  my  only  child,  my  daughter  wedded  ! 
There  my  best  blood  runs  foul,  and  a  disease 
Incurable  has  seiz'd  upon  my  memory. 

Enter  BKI.VIDEKA,  in  a  mourning  veiL 

Bel.  [Speaking  aside,  as  she  enters.]  He's  there, 

my  father,  my  inhuman  father, 
That,  for  three  years,  has  left  an  only  child 
Kxpos'd  to  all  the  outrages  of  late. 
And  ciuel  ruin  ?     Oh  ! 

I'ri.  What  child  of  sorrow 

Art  thou,  that  com'st,  wrapt  up  in  weeds  of  sadness. 
And  mov'st  ns  if  thy  steps  were  towards  a  grave  ? 

Bel.  A  wretch,  who,  from  the  very  top  of  hap 
piness, 

Am  fallen  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery, 
And  want  your  pitying  hand  to  raise  me  up  again. 

I'ri.   \\hatwoulustthou  beg  for  ? 

Eel.  Pity  and  forgiveness.     [  Tlirmcs  «;>  her  veil. 
By  the  kind  tender  names  of  child  and  father, 
Hear  my  complaints,  and  take  me  to  your  love, 

[Jfftttfe, 

Pri.  My  daughter  ! 

Bel.  Yes,  your  daughter;  aod  you've  oft  t )\A  me, 
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With  smiles  of  love,  and  chaste  paternal  kisses, 
I'd  much  resemblance  of  my  mother. 

Pri.   Don't  talk  thus. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  must :  and  you  must  hear,  too. 
I  have  a  husband. 

Pri.  Damn  him  ! 

Bel.  Oh,  do  not  curse  him ! 
He  would  Dot  speak  so  hard  a  word  towards  you, 
On  any  terras,  howe'er  he  deal  with  me. 

Pri.  Ah  !  what  means  my  child  ? 

Bel.  Oh  !  my  husband,  my  dear  husband, 
Carries  a  dagger  in  his  once  kind  bosom, 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  poor  Belvidera  ! 

Pri.  Kill  thee ! 

Bel.  Yes,  kill  me.     When  he  passed  his  faith 
And  covenant  against  your  state  and  senate, 
He  gave  me  up  a  hostage  for  his  truth  : 
With  me  a  dagger,  and  a  dire  commission, 
Whene'er  he  fail'd,  to  plunge  it  through  this  bosom. 
I  learnt  the  danger,  chose  the  hour  of  love 
T'  attempt  his  heart,  and  bring  it  back  to  honour. 
Great  love  prevail'd,  and  bless'd  me  with  success  ! 
He  come,  confess'd,  betray'd  his  dearest  friends, 
For promis'd  mercy.  Now,  they're  doom'd  to  suffer! 
Gall'd  with  remembrance  of  what  then  was  sworn, 
If  they  are  lost,  he  vows  t'  appease  the  gods 
With  this  poor  life,  and  make  my  blood  th'  atone 
ment. 

Pri.  Heavens  ! 

Bel.  If  I  was  ever,  then,  your  care)  now  hear  me  : 
Fly  to  the  senate,  save  the  promis'd  lives 
Of  his  deajr  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

Pri.  Oh,  my  heart's  comfort ! 

Bel.  Will  you  not,  my  father? 
Weep  not,  but  answer  me. 

Pri.  By  Heav'n  I  will ! 
Not  one  of  them  but  what  shall  be  immortal ! 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  past? 
I'll  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father  !  never, 
Never  more,  thus  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life  ; 
Dear  as  these  eyes,  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee  : 
Peace  to  thy  heart.     Farewell ! 

Bel.  Go,  and  remember, 
'Tis  Belvidera's  life  her  father  pleads  for !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Rialto. 

Enter  Captain — Muffled  D rum s—  Guards — Execu 
tioner,  with  ate — RENAULT — SPINOSA — ELLIOT 
— THEODORE — DURAND — MEZZANA — PIERRE — 
Officer — Guards. — They  all  pass  over  the  stage, 
and  exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Street. 

Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jaff.  Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world  ! 
Bend  down,  ye  heav'ns,  and,  shutting  round  this 

earth, 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  first  confusion  ! 

Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  My  life  ! 

Jaff.  My  plague ! 

Bel.  Nay,  then,  I  see  my  ruin. 
If  I  must  die 

Jaff.  No,  death's  this  day  too  busy  ; 
Thy  father's  ill-timed  mercy  came  too  late. 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  labours,  though,  and  him,  too; 
But  all  my  poor,  betray'd,  unhappy  friends, 
Have  summons  to  prepare  for  faters  black  hour. 


Yet,  Belvidf  ra,  do  not  fear  my  cruelty, 

Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex  thy  fancy: 

But  answer  me  to  what  I  shall  demand, 

With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirit. 

Bel.  1  will,  when  I've  done  weeping 

Jaff.  Fie,  no  more  on't ! 
How'  long  is't  since  the  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first? 

Bel.  Oh!  oh!  [Weeps. 

Jaff.  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears, 
Lest  they  unman  me,  too. 

Bel.  Heaven  knows  I  cannot ! 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  very  sadly, 
The  streams  will  follow 

Jaff.  Come,  I'll  kiss  them  dry,  then. 

Bel.  [Hanging  on  him.'}  But'was't  a  miserable 
day? 

Jaff.  A  curs'd  one  ! 

Bel.  1  thought  it  otherwise  ;  and  you  have  often 

sworn, 

When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you've  sworn,  you 
bless'd  it. 

Jaff.  Twas  a  rash  oath. 

Bel.  Then  why  am  I  not  curs'd,  too? 

Jaff.  No,  Belvidera ;  by  th'  eternal  truth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

Bel.  Still  so  kind  ? 
Still,  then,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Jaff,  Man  ne'er  was  bless'd, 
Since  the  first  pair  met,  as  I  have  been. 

Bel.  Then  sure  you  will  not  curse  me  ? 

Jaff.  No,  I'll  bless  tl.ee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
'Tis  now,  I  think,  three  years,  we've  liv'd  together. 

Bel.  And  may  no  fatal  minute  ever  part  us, 
Till  reverend  grown,  for  age  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together  ; 
There  sleep  in  peace  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaff.  Did  not  I  say,  I  (fame  to  bless  thee  ? 

Bel.  You  did.  [Part. 

Jaff.  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  Heaven. [Kneeling. 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteous  head, 
Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing, 
With  a  continual  giving  hand  :  let  peace, 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her: 
Feed  her  with  plenty ;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourning  ; 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nights  with  rest, 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts;  and  prop  her  virtue 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lov'd ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting  ! 

Bel.  How  ?  parting,  parting  ! 

Jaff.  Yes,  for  ever  parting  ! 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  heav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  thee, 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever ! 

Bel.  Oh!  callback 
Your  cruel  blessing  ;  stay  with  me,  and  curse  me. 

Jaff.  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never  ! 

Bel.  By  all  the  tender  days  we've  lived  together, 
Pity  my  sad  condition  ;  speak,  but  speak. 

Jaff'." Murder !  unhold  me  ; 
Or  by  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doom'd  me 

[Draws  his  dagger. 
To  this  curs'd  minute,  I'll  not  live  one  longer ! 

Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fall 

Hark  !   the  dismal  bell  [Passing  bell  tolls. 

Tolls  out  for  death  !  I  must  attend  its  call,  too, 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects  me  ; 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  I'd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgiveness. 
Farewell  for  ever !  [Going. 
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Bel.  Leave  thy  dagger  with  me  ; 
Bequeath  me  something — not  one  kiss  at  parting  ! 
Ob,  my  poor  heart !  when  wilt  thou  break  1 

Jaff.  [Returning — she  runs   into  hi*  arms.]    Yet 

stay  : 

We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infant : 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  him  when  I'm  gone  ; 
Breed  him  in  virtue,  and  the  paths  of  honour, 
But  never  let  him  know  his  father's  story  : 
I  charge  thee,  guard  him  from  the  wrongs  my  fate 
May  do  his  future  fortune  or  his  name. 

"Now — nearer  yet 

Oh,  that  my  arms  were  riveted 

Thus  round  thee  ever !  But  my  friends  !  my  oath  ! 

'Ihis,  and  more  !  [Kisses  her. 

Bel.  Another,  sure  another 

For  that  poor  little  one,  you've  ta'en  such  care  of. 
I'll  giv't  him  truly. 

Jajf'.  So — now,  farewell ! 

»/)',"/.  Forever!  [Going. 

Jaff.  Heav'n  knows,  for  ever!  all  good  angels 
guard  thee  !  [Exit. 

Bel.  All  ill  ones,  sure,  had  charge  of  me  this 
moment  ! 

Oh,  give  me  daggers,  fire,  or  water  ! 
How  1  could  bleed,  how  burn,  how   drown,  the 

waves 

Huzzing  and  foaming  round  my  sinking  head, 
Till  I  descended  to  the  peaceful  bottom  ! 
Oh  !  there's  all  quiet — here,  all  rage  and  fury  ! 
The  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain  ; 
I  long  for  thick  substantial  sleep  :  hell !  hell ! 
Burst  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud, 
If  thou  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.         [Kiit. 

SCENE  IV.— St.  Mark's  Place.— A  Scaffold  in  the 
background,  and  a  Wheel,  prepared  for  the  Exe 
cution  of  PIERRE. 

Enter  Captain,  PIERRE,   Guards,  Executioner,  and 
Rabble. 

Pie.  My  friend  not  yet  come  1 

Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jaff.  Oh,  Pierre  !  [Falling  on  his  knees. 

Pie.  Dear  to  my  arms,  though  thou'st  undone 

my  fame, 

I  can't  forget  to  love  thee.     Prithee,  Jaffier, 
Forgive  that  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  thee  ; 
I  am  now  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace, 
And  fain  would  have  the  charitable  wishes 
Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 

Cap.  The  time  grows  short ;    your  friends  are 
dead  already. 

Jaf.  Dead  ! 

Pie.  Yes,  dead,  Jaffier!  they've  all  died  like 

men,  too 
Worthy  their  character. 

Jaff.  And  what  must  I  do! 

/''.  .  Oh,  Jaffier! 

Jafl'.  Speak  aloud  thy  burden'd  soul, 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortur'd  friend. 

Pie.  Friend!    Couldst  thou  yet  be  a  friend,  a 

generous  friend, 

I  might  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sorrows. 
Heaven  knows,  I  want  u  friend  ! 

Jtijf'.  And  I  a  kiud  one, 

That  would  not  thus  scorn  my  repenting  virtue, 
Or  think,  wlu-n  he's  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 

Pie.  No!  live,  I  charge  thee,  Jaffier. 


Jaff.  Yes,  I  will  live  : 
But  it  shall  be  to  see  thy  fall  reveng'd 
At  such  a  rate  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 

Pie.  Wilt  thou? 

Jnff.  1  will,  by  Heaven ! 

Pie.  Then  still  thou'rt  noble. 

And   I    forgive    thee.    [Kmbracet.]    Ob  ! — Yet — 
shall  I  trust  thee  1 

Jaff.  No  ;  I've  been  false  already. 

Pie.  Dost  thou  love  me  ? 

Jaff.  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy   thy  doubt- 
ings. 

Pie.  Curse  on  this  weakness  ! 

Jaff.  Tears!  Amazement!  Tears! 
I  never  saw  thee  melted  thus  before ; 
And  know  there's  something  labouring  in  thy 

bosom, 

That  must  have  vent;  though  I'm  a  villain,  tell 
me. 

Pie.  Seest  thou  that  engine  ? 

[Pointing  to  the  wheel. 

Jaff.  Why? 

Pie.  Is't  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  liv'd  with  honour. 
Fought  nations'  quarrels,  and  been  crown'd  with 

conquest, 
Be  exposed,  a  common  carcass,  on  a  wheel  I 

Jaff.  Hah  ! 

Pie.  Speak  !  is't  fitting? 

Jaff.  Fitting  ! 

Pie.  I'd  have  thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserve  my  memory 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

Cap.  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pie.  I'll  make  haste.     Oh  Jaffier  ! 
Though  thou'st  betray'd  me,    do  me   some  way 
justice. 

Jaff.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Pie.  This  and  no  more.      [He  whispers  J  A*  ni.it. 

Jaff.  Hah  !  is't  then  so  ? 

Pie.  Most  certainly. 

Jaff.  I'll  do't. 

Pie.  Remember. 

Cap.  Sir 

Pie.  Come,  now  I'm  ready. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour; 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  1  may  have  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
You'll  think  on't !  [To  J  AFFIER. 

Jaff.  'Twont  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

[PIERRE  and  JAFFIER  ascend  the  Scaffold. — 
Executioner  binds  PIEHHE. 

Pie.  Now,  Jaffier  !   now  I'm  going  !  Now — 

Jaff.  Have  at  thee, 

Thou  honest  heart,  then  ! — there —         [Stata  him. 
And  this  is  well,  too.  [Stabs  himself. 

Pie.  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faithful  ! 
This  was  done   nobly  I — We  have    deceived 
senate, 

Jaff.  Bravely! 

Pie.  Ha!  ha!  ha!— oh!  oh! 

[Falls  down  on  the  Scaffold,  and  dies. 

Jaff.  No;v,  ye  curs'd  rulers, 
Thus  of  the  blood  ye've  shed,  I  make  libation, 
And    sprinkle   it.      Mingling,   may   it   rest    upon 

you, 

And  all  your  race'.     Oh,  poor  Belvidera  ! 
Sir,  [7'o  Officer,]  I  have  a  wife  ;  bear  this  in  safety 

to  her, 
A  token  that,    with  my  dying  breath,   I  bless 'd 

her, 

And  the  dear  little  infanc  left  belaud  me. 
I'm  sick — I'm  quiet.  [Dies. 
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[Act  V, 


SCENE  V. — An  Apartment  in  PHIULI'S  House. 

Enter  PRIULI;    BELVIDERA,  distracted;    and  two 
of  her  Women. 

Pri.  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pitying 

Heav'n  ! 
Bel.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come  ;  nay,  come 

to  bed ,. 
Prithee,  my  love.    The  winds  J  hark,   how  they 

whistle  ! 
And  the  rain  beats  !    Oh,  how  the  weather  shrinks 

me ! 

I  say  you  shall  not  go,  you  shall  not : 
Whip  your  ill-nature  ;  get  you  gone  then.     Oh  ! 
Are  you  return'd  1     See,  father,  here  he's  come 

again  ? 

Am  I  to  hlame  to  love  him  ?  O,  thou  dear  one  ! 
Why  do  you  fly  me  ?   Are  you  angry  still,  then  ? 
Jaffier,  where  art  thou  1    Father,  why  do  you  do 

thus  1 
Stand  off!  don't  hide  him  from  me  !     He's  there 

somewhere. 

Stand  off,  I  say !  What,  gone  !  Remember,  tyrant, 
I  may  revenge  myself  for  this  trick,  one  day. 

Enter  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  whispers  PRIULI. 
Pri.  News  !  what  news  1 


Cap*  Most  sad,  sir: 

Jaffier,  upon  the  scaftbld,  to  prevent 

A  shameful  death,  stahb'd  Pierre,  and  next  him 
self; 

Both  fell  together. 
Bel.  Ha  !  look  there  I 

My  husband  blood}'-,  and  his  friend  too  !  Murder! 

Who  has    done    this!     Speak   to   me,   thou   sad 
vision; 

On  these  poor  trembling  knees,  I  beg  it.     Va 
nished  : — 

Here  they  went  down..— Oh,  I'll  dig,  dig  the  den 
up  ! 

Hoa,  Jaffier,  Jaffier! 

Peep  up,  and  give  me.  but  a  looi;.     I  have  him  ! 

I  have  got  him,  father!    Oh  ! 

My  love  !  my  dear  !  my  blessing !  help  me !  help 
me  ! 

They  have  hold  of  me,  and  drag  me  to  the  bottom  ! 

Nay — now  they  pull  so  hard— farewell—       [Dies. 
Pri.   [Bending  over  her. ~]   Oh  !  lead  me  into  some 
place  that's  fit  tor  mourning  ; 

Where  the  free  air,  light,  and  the  cheerful  sun, 

May  never  enter  ;  hang  it  round  with  black  j 

Set  up  one  taper,  that  may  light  a  day, 

As  long  as  I've  to  live ;  and  there  all  leave  me  : 

Sparing  no  tears  when  you  this  tale  relate, 

But  bid  all  cruel  fathers  dread  my  fate. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— The  Palace  Garden.     A  Storm,  with 
thunder  and  lightning.     Stage  dark. 

Enter  XANGA,  through  Archway. 

Zan.  Whether  first  nature,  or  long  want  of  pence, 
Has  wrought  my  mind  to  this,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  horrors  now  are  not  displeasing  tome. 

[Thunder. 
I  like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements. 

Enter  ISABELLA,  through  Archway. 

Rage  on,  ye  winds,  burst  clouds,  and  waters  roar  ! 
You  bear  a  just  resemblance  to  my  fortune, 
And  suit  the  gloomy  habit  of  my  soul.     [Advances. 
Who's  there!     iMy  love  ! 

Jsa.  Why  have  you  left  my  bed  ? 
Your  absence  more  affrights  me  than  the  storm. 

[Thunder. 

Zan.  The  dead  alone  in  such  a  night  cau  re^t, 
And  I  indulge  my  meditation  here. 
Woman,  away  !     1  choose  to  be  alone. 

Ita.    I  know   you  do ;    and   therefore  will  not 

leave  you, — 

Excuse  me,  Zanga, — therefore  dare  not  leave  you. 
Is  this  a  night  for  walks  of  contemplation  ? 
Something  unusual  limits  upon  your  h<»art, 
And  I  will  know  it ;  by  our  loves,  I  will. 
To  you  I  sacrific'd  my  virgin  fame  ; 
Ask  1  too  much,  to  share  in  your  distress? 

ACT.    PRAMA,«»-NO,  XVII. 


Zan.  In  tears  ?     Thou  fool !    Then  hear  me,  and 

be  plung'd 

In  hell's  abyss,  if  ever  it  escape  thee. 
To  strike  thee  with  astonishment  at  once, 

hate  Alonso.     First,  recover  that, 
And  then  thou  shnlt  hear  further. 

ha.  Hate  Alonso! 

I  own,  I  thought  Alonso  most  your  friend, 
And  that  he  lost  the  master  in  ih.it  name. 

Zan.  Hear  then. — 'Tis  twice  three  years  since 

that  great  man, — 

Great  let  me  call  him  for  he  conquer'd  me, — 
Made  me  the  captive  of  his  arm  in  fight : 
He  slew  my  father,  and  threw  chains  o'er  me, 
While  I  with  pious  rage  pursu'd  revenge. 
I  then  was  young  ;  he  plac'd  me  near  his  person, 
And  thought  me  not  dishonoured  by  his  service. 
One  day — may  that  returning  day  be  night ! 
The  stain,  the  curse  of  each  succeeding  year  ! — 
For  something,  or  for  nothing,  in  his  pride, 
lie  struck  me — while  I  tell  it,  do  I  live? — 
He  smote  me  on  the  cheek.     I  did  not  stab  him; 
For  that  were  poor  revenge.     E'er  since,  hia  folly 
Has  striven  to  bury  it  beneath  a  heap 
Of  kindnesses,  and  thinks  it  is  forgot. 
Insolent  thought !  and  like  a  second  blow  ! 
Aft'ronts  are  innocent,  where  men  are  worthless; 
And  such  alone  can  wisely  drop  revenge, 

Jsa.    But  with   more   temper,  /any a,   tell  your 

story  ; 
To  see  your  strong  emotion,  startles  me. 

Zan.  Yes,  woman,  with  the  temper  that  befits  it. 
Has  the  dark  adder  venom  ?     So  ha\ .-  I , 
When  trod  upon.     Proud  Spaniard,  thou  shalt  feel 

me  ! 

For,  from  that  day,  that  day  of  my  dishonour, 
I  from  that  day  have  curs'd  the  rising  sun, 
Which  never  tail'd  to  toll  me  of  my  shame  ; 
I  from  thatdav  have  bless'd  the  coming  nighf, 
Which  promis'd  to  conceal  it ;  but  in  vain  ; 
The  blow  return'd  for  ever  in  mv  dnvim. 
Yet  on  I  toil'd,  and  groan'd  for  an  occasion 
Of  ample  vengeance  ;  none  is  yet  arriv'd. 
Howe'er,  at  present,  1  conceive  warm  hopes 
Of  what  may  wound  him  sore  in  his  ambition. 
Life  of  his  life, and  dearer  than  his  soul. 

[&<'£<"  become*  gradually  lighter, 
S 
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13y  nightly  march  he  purpos'd  to  surprise 
The  Moorish  camp  :— but  I  have  taken  care, 
They  shall  be  ready  to  receive  his  favour : — 
Jailing  in  this,  a  cast  of  utmost  moment, 
Would  darken  all  the  conquests  he  has  won. 

Isa.  Just  as  I  entered,  an  express  arriv'd. 

Zan.  To  whom? 

Jsa.  His  friend  Don  Carlos. 

Zan.  Be  propitious, 
O  Mahomet,  on  this  important  hour, 
And  give  at  length  my  famished  soul  revenge  ! 
What  is  revenge,  but  courage  to  call  in 
Our  honour's  debts,  and  wisdom  to  convert 
Other's  self-love  into  our  own  protection'? 
But  see  the  morning  ray  breaks  in  upon  us  : 
I'll  seek  Don  Carlos,  and  inquire  my  fate.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— 4  Hall  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  CARLOS,  with  a  letter,  and  MANUEL. 

Man.  My  lord  Don  Carlos,  what  brings  your  ex 
press  ? 

Car.  Alonso's  glory,  and  the  Moors'  defeat. 
The  field  is  strow'd  with  twice  ten  thousand  slain 
Though,  he  suspects,  his  measures  were  betray'd. 
He'll  soon  arrive.     O,  how  I  long  to  embrace 
The  first  of  heroes,  and  the  best  of  friends  ! 
I  lov'd  fair  Leonora  long  before 
The  chance  of  battle  gave  me  to  the  Moors  ;  ' 
And,  while  I  groan'd  in  bondage,  I  deputed 
This  great  Alonso,  whom  her  father  honours, 
To  be  my  gentle  advocate  in  love. 

Man.  And  what  success  ? 

Car.  Alas,  the  cruel  maid  ! 
Indeed,  her  father — who,  though  high  at  court 
And  powerful  with  the  king,  has  wealth  at  heart, 
To  heal  his  devastations  from  the  Moors, — 
Knowing  I'm  richly  freighted  from  the  East, 
My  fleet  now  sailing  in  the  sight  of  Spain, — 
Heaven  guard   it  safe   through   such   a  dreadful 

storm ! — 
Caresses  me  and  urges  her  to  wed. 

Man.  Her  aged  father 
Leads  her  this  way. 

Car.  She  looks  like  radiant  Truth 
Brought  forward  by  the  hand  of  hoary  Time. 
You  to  the  port  with  speed  ;  'tis  possible, 
Some  vessel  has  arriv'd.  [Exit  MANUEL. 

Heaven  grant  it  bring 
Tidings  which  Carlos  may  receive  with  joy  1 

Enter  ALVAREZ  and  LEONORA. 

Alv.  Don  Carlos,  1  am  labouring  in  your  favour 
With  all  a  parent's  soft  authority, 
And  earnest  counsel. 

Car.  Angels  second  you  ! 
For  all  my  bliss  or  misery  hangs  on  it. 

Alv.  Daughter,  the  happiness  of  life  depends 
On  our  discretion,  and  a  prudent  choice. 
Don  Carlos  is  of  ancient,  noble  blood  ; 
And  then ,  his  wealth  might  mend  a  prince's  fortune : 
For  him  the  sun  is  labouring  in  the  mines, 
A  faiihful  slave,  and  turning  earth  to  gold  : 
His  keels  airfreighted  with  that  sacred  power 
J3y  which  even  kings  and  emperors  are  made. 
Sir,  you  hare  my  good  wishes,  and,  I  hope,  ' 
My  daughter  is  not  indispos'd  to  hear  you. 

[Exit  AI.VARI./. 

Car.  (),  Leonora,  why  art  thou  in  tears  1 
Because  I  am  less  wretched  than  I  was  1 
Before  your  father  gave  me  leave  to  woo  you, 
Hush'd  was  your  bosom  and  your  eye  serene,' 


Leon.  Think  you  my  father  too  indulgent  to  me, 
That  he  claims  no  dominion  o'er  my  tears  1 
A  daughter,  sure,  may  be  right  dutiful, 
Whose  tears  alone  are  free  from  a  restraint. 

Car.  Ah,  my  torn  heart  I 

Leon.  Regard  not  me,  my  lord  ; 
1  shall  obey  my  father. 

Car.  Disobey  him, 

Rather  than  come  thus  coldly — than  coine  thus, 
With  absent  eyes  and  alienated  mien, 
Suffering  address,  the  victim  of  my  love. 
Love  calls  for  love  :   Not  all  the  pride  of  beauty, 
Those  eyes  that  tell  us  what  the  sun  is  made  of, 
Those  lips  whose  touch  is  to  be  bought  with  life, 
Those  hills  of  driven  snow,  which  seen  are  felt, — 
All  these  possess'd  are  nought,  but  as  they  are 
The  proof,  the  substance,  of  an  inward  passion, 
And  the  rich  plunder  of  a  taken  heart. 

Leon.  I  pray,  my  lord,  no  more. 

Car.  Mu^t  I  despair,  then?     Do  not  shake  me 

thus. 

Heavens !  what  a  proof  I  gave  but  two  nights  past 
Of  matchless  love  !     To  fling  me  at  thy  feet, 
I  slighted  friendship,  and  I  flew  from  fame, 
Nor  heard  the  summons  of  the  next  day's  battle  ; 
But,  darting  headlong  to  thy  arms,  I  left 
The  promis'd  fight — I  left  Alonso  too 
To  stand  the  war,  and  quell  a  world  alone. 

[Trumpets  sound. 

Leon.  The  victor  comes.    My  lord,  I  must  with 
draw. 

Car.  And  must  you  go  ? 
Leoii.  Why  should  you  wish  me  to  stay? 
Your  friend's  arrival  will  bring  comfort  to  you, 
My  presence  none  ;  it  pains  you  and  myself: 
For  both  our  sakes,  permit  me  to  withdraw. 

[Exit  LEONORA. — Trumpets  sound. 

Enter  ALONSO,  ivith  eight  Attendants. 

Car.  Alonso  ! 

Alon.  Carlos,  I  am  whole  again  ; 
Clasp'd  in  thy  arms,  it  makes  my  heart  entire. 

Car.  Whom  dare  1  thus  embrace — the  conqueror 
of  Africk  ? 

Alon.  Yes,  much  more  :  Don  Carlos'  friend  : 
The  conquest  of  the  world  would  cost  me  dear, 
Should  it  beget  one  thought  of  distance  in  thee. 
Twas  Carlos  conquered,  'twas  his  cruel  chains 
Inflam'd  me  to  a  rage  unknown  till  then, 
And  threw-  my  former  actions  far  behind. 

Car.  I  love  fair  Leonora ! — how  I  love  her  I 
Yet  still  I  find,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
Another  heart,  another  soul,  for  thee. 
[  hy  friendship  warms,  it  raises,  it  transports  ; 
-,ike  music,  pure  the  joy  without  allay, 
A' hose  very  rapture  is  tranquillity  : 
tVhile  love,  like  wine,  gives  a  tumultuous  bliss, 
leighten'd  indeed  beyond  all  mortal  pleasures  ; 
3ut  mingles  pangs  and  madness  in  the  bowl. 

Enter  ZANGA. 

Zan.  Manuel,  my  lord,  returning  from  the  port, 
)n  business,  both  of  moment  and  of  haste, 
lurnbly  begs  leave  to  speak  in  private  with  you. 

[Retires. 

Car.  In  private? — Ha! — Alonso,  I'll  return  ; 
Vo  business  can  detain  me  long  from  thee. 

[Exit  CART.OS. 

Zan.  My  lord  Alonso,  I  obey'd  your  orders. 

Alon,   Will  ihe  fair  Leonora  pass  this  way  ? 

Zan.  She  will,  my  lord,  and  soon. 

Alon,  Come  near  me,  Zanga;     [ZANCA  advances. 
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For  I  dare  open  all  mv  heart  to  thee. 

Never  was  such  a  day  of  triumph  known  : 

There's  not  a  wounded  captive  in  my  train, 

That  slowly  follow'd  my  proud  chariot  wheels 

With  half  a  life,  and  beggary,  and  chains, 

But  is  a  god  to  me  :  I  am  most  wretched. 

In  his  captivity,  thou  know'st,  Don  Carlos, 

My  friend — nnd  never  was  a  friend  more  dear — 

Deputed  me  his  advocate  in  love. 

What  did  I  do?     1  lov'd  myself.     Indeed, 

One  thing  there  is  might  lessen  my  offence, — 

If  such  offence  admits  of  being  lessen'd  !  — 

I  thought  him  dead  ;  for,  by  what  fate  I  know  not, 

His  letters  never  reach'd  me. 

Zan.  [Aside.]  Thanks  to  Zanga, 
Who  thence  contriv'd  that  evil  which  has  happen'd. 

Alon.  Ves,— curs'd  of  Hear'n! — 1  lov'd  myself; 

and  now, 

In  a  late  action  rescu'd  from  the  Moors, 
I  have  brought  home  my  rival  in  my  friend. 

Zan.  We  hear,  my  lord,  that  in  that  action  too 
Your  interposing  arm  preserv'd  his  life. 

Alon.  It  did, — with  more  than  the  expense  of 

mine ; 
For  oh  !  this  day  is  mention'd  for  their  nuptials. 

Zan.  My  lord,  she  comes. 

Alon.  I'll  take  my  leave,  and  die.  [Exit  ALONSO. 

Zan.    Had'st  thou  a  thousand  lives,  thy  death 

would  please  me. 

Unhappy  fate  !     JVly  country  overcome  ! 
My  six  years'  hope  of  vengeance  quite  expir'd  ! — 

Would  nature  were  ! 1  will  not  fall  alone  : 

But  others'  groans  shall  tell  the  world  my  death. 

[Exit. 
Enter  LEONORA  and  ALONSO. 

Alon.  When  nature  ends,  with  anguish  like  to 

this, 

Sinners  shall  take  their  last  leave  of  the  sun, 
And  bid  his  light  adieu. 

Leon.  The  mighty  conqueror 
Dismay  'd  ?     I  thought  you  gave  the  foe  your  sor 
rows. 

Alnn.  O  cruel  insult !  are  those  tears  your  sport, 
Which  nothing  but  a  love  for  you  could  draw  1 
A  (rick  I  quell'd,  in  hope  by  that  to  purchase 
Your  leave  to  sigh  unscorn'd  : — but  I  complain  not; 
'Twas  but  a  world,  and  you  are — Leonora. 

Leon.  That  passion  which  you  boast  of,  is  your 

guilt, 
A  treason  to  your  friend. 

Alon.  O  Leonora ! 

WThat  could  I  do  !     In  duty  to  my  friend, 
I  Haw  you  ;  and  to  see,  is  to  admire. 
For  Carlos  did  1  plead,  and  most  sincerely ; 
You  know  I  did  :  I  sought  but  your  esteem ; 
If  that  is  guilt,  an  angel  had  been  guilty. 

Leon.  If  from  your  guilt  none  sufier'd  but  your 
self, 
It  might  be  so  :  — Farewell.  [Going. 

Alon.  Who  suffers  with  me  ?       [Takes  her  hand. 

Leon.  [Weeps.]   Enjoy  your  ignorance,  and  let 
me  go. 

Alon.  What  mean  these  tears! 

Leon.  I  weep  by  chance ;  nor  have  my  tears  & 

meaning;  — 

But  O  !  when  first  I  saw  Alonso's  tears, 
1  knew  their  meaning  well. 

-•Ho/i.    Heavens!   what  is  ihis? 

Lcun.  Alonso,  pardon  mo  the  injurv 
Of  loving  yon.     I've  struggled  with  my  passion, 
Aud  struggled  long}  i«t  that  be  some  «*cuse. 


You  well  may  winder  at  such  words  as  these, 
I  start  at  them  myself;  they  fright  my  nature. 
Great  is  my  fault :  but  name  not  me  alone  ; 
Give  him  a  little  blame,  who  took  such  pains 
To  make  me  guilty. 

Alon.  Blame  you !  You  know,  I  think  your  lore 

a  blessing 

Beyond  all  human  blessings ;  'tis  the  price 
Of  sighs  and  groans,  and  a  whole  year  of  dying  :— > 
But  O, — the  curse  of  curses  ! — O  my  friend  ! 

Leon.  Was  it  for  you,  my  lord,  to  be  so  quick 
In  finding  out  objections  to  our  love  1 
Think  you  so  strong  my  love,  or  weak  my  virtue, 
It  was  unsafe  to  leave  that  part  to  me"? 

Alon.  Is  not  the  day  then  fix'd  for  your  espousals'? 

Leon.  Indeed,  my  father,  once  had  thought  that 

way; 

Yet,  marking  how  the  marriage  pain'd  my  heart, 
Long  he  stood  doubtful ;  but  at  last  resolv'd, 
Your  counsel,  which  determines  him  in  all, 
Should  finish  the  debate. 

Alon.  O  agony  ! 

Must  I  not  only  lose  her, — but  be  made 
Myself  the  instrument  ? — Not  only  die, 
But  plunge  the  dagger  in  my  heart  myself! 

Leon.  What !  do  you  tremble  lest  you  should  be 

mine  ? 

For  what  else  can  you  tremble  1     Not  for  that, 
My  father  places  in  your  power  to  alter. 

Alon.  What's  in  my  power! — O  yes,  to  stab  my 
friend. 

Leon.  To  stab  your  friend  were  barbarous  indeed: 
Spare  him, — and  murder  me. 

Alon.  First  perish  all  ! 
No,  Leonora  !  I  am  thine  for  ever : 
The  groans  of  friendship  shall  be  heard  no  more. 
For  whatsoever  crimes  I  can  commit, 
I've  felt  the  pangs  already. 

Leon.  Hold,  Alonso ; 

And  hear  a  maid  whom  doubly  thou  hast  conqu«Te"d, 
I  love  thy  virtue,  as  I  love  iby  person, 
And  I  adore  thee  for  the  pains  it  gave  me  : 
But,  as  I  felt  the  pains,  I'll  reap  the  fruit. 
I'll  shine  out  in  my  turn,  and  show  the  world. 
Thy  great  example  was  not  lost  upon  me : 
Thus  then  I  tear  me  from  thy  hopes  for  erer. 
Shall  I  contribute  to  Alonso's  crimes  1 
No  ;  though  the  life-blood  gushes  from  my  heart, 
You  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  Leonora. 
Nay,  never  shrink  :  take  back  the  bright  example 
You  lately  lent — O  take  it  while  you  may, 
While  I  can  give  it  you,  and  be  immortal. 

[Exeunf, 


ACT  II. 

The  SCENE  continues. 

Enter  MANUEL  and  XANOA, 

Zan.  If  this  be  true,  I  cannot  blame  yo"uf  pain 
For  wretched  Carlos  :   'tis  but  human  in  you. 
Mut  when  arriv'd  your  dismal  news' 

Man.  This  hour. 

Zan.  What,  not  a  vessel  sav'd  ? — And  is  Alvarez 
Determin'd  to  deny  his  daughter  to  him  f 
That  trua.-ure  was  on  shore  : — Must  luat  too  join 
Hie  coimuou  wreck] 
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.<.  Alvarez  pleads,  indeed, 
Tli at  Leonora's  heart  is  disinclin'd, 
And  pleads  that  only  :  so  it  was  this  morning, 
"When  he  concurred:  the  tempest  broke  the  match; 
And  sunk  his  favour,  when  it  sunk  the  gold. 
The  love  of  gold  is  double  in  his  heart, 
The  vice  of  age,  and  of  Alvarez  too. 

Zan.  How  does  Don  Carlos  bear  it? 

Man.  Like  a  man 

"Whose  heart  feels  most  a  human  heart  can  feel. 
And  reasons  best  a  human  heart  can  reason. 

Ztin.  But  is  he  then  in  absolute  despair? — 

Man.  Never  to  see  his  Leonora  more  : — 
And,  quite  to  quench  all  future  hope,  Alvarez 
Urges  Alonso  to  espouse  his  daughter 
This  very  day  ;  for  he  has  learnt  their  loves. 

Zan.  Ha  ! — Was  not  that  receiv'd  with  ecstasy 
By  Don  Alonso? 

Man.  Yes,  at  first ;  but  soon 
A  damp  came  o'er  him, — it  would  kill  his  friend. 

£'an.  Not,  if  his  friend  consented;  and,  since 

now 
He  can't  himself  espouse  her, — 

Man.  Yet,  to  ask  it 

Has  something  shocking  to  a  generous  mind; 
At  least,  Alonso's  spirit  startles  at  it. 
But  I  must  leave  you  :  Carlos  wants  support 
In  his  severe  affliction.  [E.rit  MAMUEL. 

2a«.  Ha  !  it  dawns, — 
It  rises  to  me  like  a  new-found  world 
"  To  mariners  long  time  distress'd  at  ") 

sea,  (        Out 

"  Sore   from  a  storm,  and  all   their  f  sometimes. 

viands  spent." 
Hoa!  Isabella! 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

I  thought  of  dying ;  better  things  come  forward  : 
Vengeance  is  still  alive  ;  from  her  dark  covert, 
With  all  her  snakes  erect  upon  her  crest, 
She  stalks  in  view,  and  fires  me  with  her  charms. — 
When,  Isabella,  arriv'd  Don  Carlos  here  ? 

Isa.  Two  nights  ago. 

Zan.  That  was  the  very  night 
Before  the  battle. — Memory,  set  down  that : 
It  has  the  essence  of  a  crocodile, 
Though  yet  but  in  the  shell :  I'll  give  it  birth. 
What  time  did  he  return  1 

Jsa.  At  midnight. 

Zan.  So  !— 
Say,  did  he  see  that  night  his  Leonora  1 

ha.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Zan.  No  matter. 

Go,  and  fetch  my  tablets  hither.     [Exit  ISABELLA 
Two  nights  ago,  my  father's  sacred  shade 
Thrice  stalk'd  around  my  bed,  and  smil'd  upon  me 
He  smil'd  !— a  joy  then  little  understood. 

Enter  ISABELLA,  with  the  Tablets. 
It  must  be  so : — and  if  so,  it  is  vengeance 
Worth  waking  of  the  dead  for. 

[ZANGA  takes  the  Tablets;  writes;  ther 

reads,  as  to  himself.] 
Thus  it  stands  : 

The  father's  fix'd  ; — Don  Carlos  cannot  wed  ; — 
Alonso  may  ;— but  that  will  huit  his  friend  ; — 
Nor  can  he  ask  his  leave  ; — or,  if  he  did, 
He  might  not  gain  it. — It  is  hard,  to  give 
Our  own  consent  to  ills,  though  we  must  bear  them 
Were  it  not  then  a  masterpiece,  worth  all 
The  wisdom  I  can  boast, — first  to  persuade 
Alonso  to  request  it  of  his  friend  ; 


lis  friend  to  grant :  then  from  that  very  grant, — 
'he  strongest  proof  of  friendship  man  can  give, — 
'o  work  out  a  cause 

)f  jealousy,  to  rack  Alonso's  peace? — 
have  turn'd  o'er  the  catalogue  of  woes 
Which  sting  the  heart  of  man,  and  find  none  equal ; 
t  is  the  hydra  of  calamities, 
The  seven-fold  death  :  the  jealous  are  the  damn'd. 

Jsa.  Alonso  comes  this  way. 

Zan.  Most  opportunely. 

Withdraw.  [Exit  ISABELLA. 

Ye  subtle  demons  which  reside 
n  courts,  and  do  your  work  with  bows  and  smiles,  — 
That  little  enginry  more  mischievous 
Than  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  cannon's  murder, — 
Teach  me  to  look  a  lie  ! — give  me  your  maze 
Of  gloomy  thought  and  intricate  design, 
To  catch  the  man  I  hate,  and  then  devour  ! 

Enter  ALONSO. 

My  lord,  I  give  you  joy. 
Alan.  Of  what,  good  Zanga  ! 
Zan.  Is  not  the  lovely  Leonora  yours  1 
Alon.  What  will  become  of  Carlos  ? 
Zan.  He's  your  friend  ; 
And  since  he  can't  espouse  the  fair  himself, 
Will  take  some  comfort  from  Alonso's  fortune. 

Alon.  Alas  •  thou  little  know'st  the  force  of  love; 
Love  reigns,  a  sultan,  with  unrivall'd  sway, 
Puts  all  relations,  friendship's  self,  to  death, 
If  once  he's  jealous  of  it.     1  love  Carlos  ; 
Yet  well  I  know  what  pangs  I  felt  this  morning 
At  his  intended  nuptials  :  for  myself 
I  then  felt  pains,  which  now  for  him  I  feel. 
Zan.  Yrou  will  not  wed  her  then  ? 
Alon.  Not  instantly  : 
Insult  his  broken  heart  the  very  moment ! 

Zan.  I  understand  you  :    But  you'll  wed  here 
after, 
When  your  friend's  gone,  and  his  first  pain  as- 

suag'd  ? 

Alon.  Am  I  to  blame  for  that? 
Zan.  My  lord,  1  love 

Your  very  errors,  they  are  born  from  virtue. 
Your  friendship — and  what  nobler  passion  claims 
The  heart  '.  —  does  lead  you  blindfold  to  your  ruin  : 
Consider, — wherefore  did  Alvarez  break 
Don  Carlos'  match,  and  wherefore  urge  Alonso's  ? 
'Twas  the  same  cause,  the  love  of  wealth :     To 
morrow 

May  see  Alonso  in  Don  Carlos'  fortune : 
A  higher  bidder  is  a  better  friend  ; 
And  there  are  princes  sigh  for  Leonora. 
When  your  friend's  gone,  you'll  wed  ?     Why  then 

the  cause, 

Which  gives  you  Leonora  now,  will  cease, 
Curios  lias  lost  her  ;  should  you  lose  her  too, 
Why  then  you  heap  new  torments  on  your  friend 
By  that  respect  which  labour'd  to  relieve  him. 
[Aside.']  'Tiswell:  he  is  disturb'd;  it  makes  him 

pause. 
Alon.  Think'st  thou,  my  Zanga,   should   1    ask 

Don  Carlos, 
His  goodness  would  consent  that  I  should  wed 

her? 

Zan.  I  know,  it  would. 
Alon.  But  then,  the  cruelty 
To  ask  it,  and  for  me  to  ask  it  of  him ! 

Zan.  Methinks  you  are  severe  upon  your  friend. 
Who  was  it  gave  him  liberty  and  life  ? 

Alon.  That  is  the  very  reason  which  forbids  it. 
Were  I  a  stranger,  I  could  freely  speak  : 
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In  me  it  so  resernhles  a  denvuiJ, 
Exacting  of  a  debt  ;   it  shocks  my  nature. 

Znn.   My  lord,  you  know  the  sad  alternative. 
Is  Leonora  worth  one  p;<ng,  or  not  1 
Warmlv  ;is  yon,  I  wish  Dun  Curios  well  : 
But  1  am  likewise  Don  Alonso's  friend  : 
There  nil  the  dirl'ertnce  lii-s  between  us  two. 
In  mo,  my  loni,  vou  War  another  self, — 
And,  give  me  leave  to  add,  a  better  too, 
Clear'd  from  those  errors  which,  though  caus'd  by 

virtue, 

Are  such  us  may  hereafter  give  you  pain. 
Don  Lopez  of  Castile  would  not  demur  thus. 

A  Ion.   IVrish  the  name!   \Vhat!  sacrifice  the  fair 
To  age  and  illness,  because  set  in  gold! 
I'll  to  Don  Carlos,  if  my  heart  will  let  me  : 
J  have  not  seen  him  since  his  sore  affliction ; 
But  shunn'd  it,  as  too  terrible  to  bear. 
How  shall  I  bear  it  now  1  I'm  struck  already. 

[Exit  ALONSO. 

2a».  Half  of  my  work  is  done.    I  must  secure 
Don  Carlos,  ere  Alonso  speaks  with  him. 

[ZANGA  Iteckons  to  MANUEL,  who  entert ; 
/A  NO  A  whispers  him. — Exit  MANUEL. 
Proud,  hated  Spain,  oft  drench'd  in  Moorish  blood, 
Dost  thou  not  feel  a  deadly  foe  within  thee  ? 
Shake  not  thy  towers  where'er  1  pass  along, 
Conscious  of  ruin,  and  their  great  destroyer  ? 
Shake  to  their  centre,  if  Alonso's  dear. 
Look  down,  O  boly  prophet  !  see  me  torture 
This  Christian  dog,  this  infidel,  which  dares 
To  smite  thy  votaries,  and  spurn  thy  law  ; 
And  yet  hopes  pleasure  from  two  radiant  eyes, 
That  look  as  they  were  lighted  up  for  thee. 
Shall  he  enjoy  thy  paradise  below  ? 
Blast  the  cold  thought,   and  curse  him  with  her 

charms  ! — 
But  see  the  melancholy  lover  comes.  [Retires  t 

Enter  CAHLOS. 

f    Car.  Hope,  thou  hast  told  me  lies  from  day  to  day 

For  more  than  twenty  years  :   Vile  promisor  ! 

None  here  are  happy,  but  the  very  fool, 

Or  very  wise  :  and  I  want  fool  enough, 

To  smile  in  vanities,  and  hug  a  shadow  ; 

Nor  have  I  wisdom,  to  elaborate 

An  artificial  happiness  from  pains  : 

Even  joys  are  pains,  because  they  cannot  last. 

How  many  lift  the  head,  look  gay,  and  smile 

Against  their  consciences  ! — and  this  we  know, 

Yet  knowing  disbelieve  :  and  try  again 

What  we  have  tried,  and  struggle  with  conviction : 

Each  new  experience  gives  the  former  credit. 

And  reverend  grey  threescore  is  but  a  voucher 

'lhat  thirty  told  us  true. 

Z<m.  My  noble  lord,  —  [Advances. 

I  mourn  your  fate  :  But  are  no  hopes  surviving1? 

Car.  No  hopes  :  Alvarez  has  a  heart  of  steel : 
'Tis  fix'd,  'tis  past,  'tis  absolute  despair. 

Zan.  You  wanted  not  to  have  your  heart  made 

tender 
By  your  own  pains,  to  feel  a  friend's  distress. 

C«r.  1  understand  you  well :  Alonso  loves; 
I  pity  him. 

^<m.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  do  ; 
Yet  he  has  other  thoughts. 

Cnr.  What  canst  thou  mean  ? 

Zan.  Indeed,  he  has  ;  and  fears  to  ask  a  favour, 
A  stranger  from  a  stranger  might  request ; 
What  costs  vou  nothing,  yet  is  all  to  him  ; 
Nay,  what,  indeed,  will  to  your  glory  add, 
Tor  nothing  more  than  wishing  your  friend  well. 


Cur.  [  pray  be  plain  :   his  happiness  is  mine. 
Zan.  He   loves  to   death  ;    but  so   reveres    his 

friend, 

Je  can't  persuade  his  heart  to  wed  the  maid 
iVithout  \oiir  leave,  and  that  he  fears  to  ask  ; 
n  perfect  tenderness,  1  urg'd  him  to  it, 
vnowing  the  ileadlv  su  kness  of  his  heart, 
Vour  overflowing  goodness  to  your  friend, 
Your  wisdom,  and  despair  yourself  to  wed  her. 

wrung  a  promise  from  him  he  would  try  : 
And  now  1  come,  a  mutual  friend  to  both, 
Without  his  privity,  to  let  you  know  it, 
And  to  prepare  you  kindly  to  receive  him. 

Car.  Ha!  if  he  weds,  I  am  undone  indeed; 
Not  Don  Alvarez'  self  can  then  relieve  me. 

Z(tn.  Alas!    my   lord,  you  know — his  heart  is 

steel 
Tis  fix'd,  'tis  past,  'tis  absolute  despair. 

Car.  O  cruel  Heaven  I  and  is  it  not  enough 
That  I  must  never,  never  see  her  more  1 
Ask  my  consent! — Must  I  then  give  her  to  him  ? 
Lead  to  his  nuptial  sheets  the  blushing  maid  ! 
Oh  ! — Leonora  ! — never,  never,  never  !      [Crosses. 

Zan.  [Aside.]  A  storm  of  plagues  upon  him  '.  he 
refuses. 

Car.  What !  wed  her  !— and  to-day  ! 

Zan.  To-day,  or  never. 
To-morrow  may  some  wealthier  lover  bring, 
And  then  Alonso  is  thrown  out,  like  you  : 
Then  whom  shall  he  condemn  for  his  misfortune  ? 
Carlos  is  an  Alvarez  to  his  love. 

Car.  O  torment !   Whither  shall  I  turn ? 

Zan.  To  peace. 

Car.  Which  is  the  way? 

Ztm.  His  happiness  is  yours : 
I  dare  not  disbelieve  you. 

Car.  Kill  my  friend  : 

Or  worse  ? — Alas,  and  can  there  be  a  worse? 
A  worse  there  is  ;  nor  can  my  nature  bear  it. 

Zan .  You  have  convinc'd  me,  'tis  a  dreadful  task 
1  find,  Alonso's  quitting  her  this  morning 
For  Carlos'  sake,  in  tenderness  to  you, 
Betray'd  me  to  believe  it  less  severe 
Than  i  perceive  it  is. 

Car.  Thou  dost  upbraid  me. 

Zan.  No,  my  good  lord  : — But,  since  you  can't 

comply, 

Tis  oiy  misfortune  that  I  mention'd  it ; 
For,  had  1  not,  Alonso  would  indeed 
Have  died,  aa  now  ;  but  not  by  your  decree. 

Cur.  By  my  decree  1     Do  1  decree  his  death? 
I  do. — Shall  1  then  lead  her  to  his  arms* 
O!— Which  side  shall  I  take?— Be  stabb'd— or 

stab? 

Tis  equal  death,  a  choice  of  agonies. 
Go,  Zunga,  go;  defer  the  dreadful  trial, 

[Puts  ZANOA  by  him. 
Though  but  a  day  ;  something,  perchance,   may 

happen 

To  soften  all  to  friendship  and  to  love  : 
Go,  stop  my  friend ;  let  me  not  see  him  now, 
But  save  us  from  an  interview  of  death. 

Znn.    My   lord,    I'm  bound    in   duty   to   obey 

you. 

[Aside.]  If  Ido  not  bring  him,  may  Alonso  prosper! 

[Exit  ZANC..*. 

Car.    What  is   this    world?  — Thy   school,    O 

misery  ! 

Our  only  lesson  is  to  learn  to  suffer; 
And  he  who  knows  not  that,  was  born  for  nothing. 
Though  deep  my  pangs,  and  heavy  at  mv  heart. 
My  comfort  is,  each  moment  takes  away 
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A  grain,   at  least,   from  the  dead  load  that's  on 

me, 

And  gives  it  a  nearer  prospect  of  the  grave. 
But, — put  it  most  severely, — should  1  live, 
Live  long  ? — Alas  !  there  is  no  length  in  time  ; 
Not  in  thy  time,  O  man  !  What's  fourscore  years 
Nay,  what  indeed  the  age  of  time  itself, 
Since  cut  from  out  eteruity's  wide  round? 
Yet,  Leonora, — she  can  make  time  long, 
Its  naiure  alter,  as  she  alter*  d  mine. 
AVhile  in  the  lustre  of  her  charms  I  lay, 
"Whole  summer  suns  roll'd  unperceiv'd  away; 
I  years  for  days,  and  days  for  moments  told, 
And* was  surpris'd,  to  hear  that  I  grew  old. 
Now  fate  does  rigidly  its  dues  regain, 
And  every  moment  is  an  age  of  pain.  [Going. 

Enter  ZANGA  and  AI.ONSO. 
[ZANGA  stops  CARLOS,  who  is  going.] 

Zan.  Is  this  Don  Carlos  ?  this  the  boasted  friend? 
4^ow  can  you  turn  your  back  upon  his  sadness  ? 
Look  on  him  ;  and  then  leave  him,  if  you  can. 
"Whose  sorrows  thus  depress  him?  Not  his  own  j 
This  moment  he  could  wed,  without  your  leave. 

Car.  1  cannot  yield ;  nor  can  I  bear  his  griefs. 
Alonso  ! — [Crossing  to  him,  and  taking  his  hand.l 

Alon.  O  Carlos  ! 

Car.  Pray,  forbear.      [ZANGA  gets  next  ALONSO. 

Alon.  Art  thou  undone,  and  shall  Alonso  smile  ? — 
Alonso  ! — who,  perhaps,  in  some  degree 
Contributed  to  cause  thy  dreadful  fate. 
I  was  deputed  guardian  of  thy  love  : 
Jhit  O  !  1  lov'd  myself. — Pour  down  afflictions 
On  this  devoted  head  !  Make  me  your  mark  ! 
And  be  the  world  by  my  example  taught, 
How  sacred  it  should  hold  the  name  of  friend. 

Car.  You  charge  yourself  unjustly  : 
The  crime  was  mine, 
"Whoplac'd  thee  there,  where  onlv  thou  could'st 

fail. 

f     Alon.  You  cast  in  shades  the  failures  of  a  friend, 
And  soften  all ;  but  think  not  you  deceive  me  : 
I  know  my  guilt,  and  I  implore  your  pardon, 
As  the  sole  glimpse  I  can  obtain  of  peace. 

Car.  Pardon  for  him  who  but  this  morning  threw 
Pair  Leonora  from  his  heart,  all  bath'd 
In  ceaseless  tears,  and  blushing  with  her  love? 
Yes  'twas  in  thee,  through  fondness  to  thy  friend, 
To  shut  thy  bosom  against  ecstasies  : 
For  which,  while  this  pulse  beats,  it  beats  to  thee, 
While  this  blood  flows,  it  flows  for  my  Alonso, 
And  every  wish  is  levell'd  at  thy  joy. 

Zan.  [Aside  to  ALONSO.]  My  lord,  my  lord,  this 
is  your  time  to  speak. 

Alon.  Because  he's   kind  j    it  therefore  is   the 

worst. 

Do  I  not  see  him  quite  possess'd  with  anguish, 
And  shall  I  pour  in  new  ?    No,  fond  desire  ; 
No,  love  : — one  pang  at  parting,  and  farewell ! 
I  have  no  other  love  but  Carlos  now. 

[Runs  to  CARLOS. 

Car.  Alas  !    my   friend,   why  with  such  eager 

grasp 
Dost  press  my  hatd  ? 

Alon.  If  alter  death  our  forms 
Shall  be  transparent,  naked  every  thought, 
And  friends  meet  friends,  and  read  each  other's 

hearts, 
Thou'lt  know  one  day  that  thou  wast  held  most 

dear, 
Farewell!  [Going. 


Car.   [Holds  him.]    Aloiiso,    stay. — He    cannot 

speak, 

Lest  it  should  grieve  me.     Shall  I  be  outdone, 
And  lose  in  glory,  as  I  lose  in  love? 
I  take  it  much  unkindly,  my  Alonso, 
You  think  so  meanly  of  me,  not  to  speak, 
When  well  I  know  your  heart  is  near  to  bursting. 
Have  you  forgot  how  you  have  bound  me  to  you  ? 
Your  smallest  friendship's  liberty  and  life. 

Alon.  There,  there  it  is,  my  friend ;  it  cuts  me 

there. 

How  dreadful  is  it  to  a  generous  mind 
To  ask,  when  sure  he  cannot  be  denied  ! 

C«r.  How  greatly  thought  !     In  all,  he  towers 

above  me. 
Then  you  confess,  you  would  ask  something  of  me. 

Alon.  No,  on  my  soul. 

Zan.  [Aside  to  ALONSO.]  Then  lose  her. 

Car.  [^stc/e.]   Glorious  spirit ! 
Why,  what  a  pang  has  he  run  through  for  this  ! 
By  Heaven,  1  envy  him  his  agonies. 
Why  v  -.is  not  mine  the  most  illustrious  lot 
Of  starting  at  one  action  i'rom  below, 
And  flaming  up  into  consummate  greatness  ? 
Ha  ! — Angels,  strengthen  me  ! — It  shall  be  so. 
My  Alouso, 

Since  thy  great  soul  disdains  to  make  request, 
Receive  with  favour  that  I  make  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  means  my  Carlos  ? 

Car.  Pray,  observe  me  well. 
Fate  and  Alvarez  tore  her  from  my  heart, 
And,  plucking  up  my  love,  they  had  well  nigh 
Pluck'd  up  life  too  ;  for  they  were  twin'd  together. 
Of  that  no  more. — What  now  does  reason  bid  ? 
[  cannot  wed  : — Farewell  my  happiness  ! 
But,  O  my  soul,  with  care  provide  for  hers, 
tn  life  how  weak,  how  helpless  is  a  woman  ! 
So  properly  the  object  of  affliction, 
That  heav'n  is  pleas'd  to  make  distress  become  her, 
And  dresses  her  most  amiably  in  tears. 
Take  then  my  heart  in  dowry'  with  the  fair  ; 
Be  thou  her  guardian,  and  thou  must  be  mine  : 
Shut  out  the  thousand  pressing  ills  of  life 
With  thy  surrounding  arms  : — Do  this  ;  and  then 
Set  down  the  liberty  and  life  thou  gav'st  me 
As  little  things,  as  essays  of  thy  goodness, 
And  rudiments  of  friendship  so  divine. 

Alon.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  thy  goodness  to  me 
Which,  with  thy  foes,  would  render  thee  ador'd. 
And  canst  thou,  canst  thou  part  with  Leonora  ? 

Car.  I  do  not  part  with  her, — I  give  her  thee. 
Alon.  Carlos  !  [jR«?zs  and  embraces  him. 

But  think  not  words  were  ever  made 
^or  such  occasions ; — silence,  tears,  embraces 
Are  languid  eloquence. — I'll  seek  relief 
in  absence,  from  the  pain  of  so  much  goodness ; 
There  thank  the  blest  above,  thy  sole  superiors, 
Adore,  and  raise  my  thoughts  of  them  by  thee. 

[Cross  and  exit  ALONSO. 
Zan.  [Aside.]  Thus  far  success  has  crown'd  my 

boldest  hope. 

ly  next  care  is,  to  hasten  these  new  nuptials  j 
And  then  my  master-works  begin  to  play. 

[Exit  ZANGA. 
Car.  He's  gone  ;  and  now 
must  unsluice  my  overburthen'd  heart, 
And  let  it  flow.     J  would  not  grieve  my  friend 
iVith  tears,  nor  interrupt  my  great  des'gn  : 
jreat,  sure,  as  ever  human  breast  durst  think  of: 
iut  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  supprest. 
iurst  their  confinement  with  impetuous  sway, 
O'ersweU  all  bounds,  and  bsar,  eyen  life  away. 
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So,  till  the  day  was  won,  the  Greek  renown'd 
With  anguish  wore  the  arrow  in  his  wound  ; 
Then  drew  the  shaft  from  out  his  tortur'd  side, 
Let  gush  the  torrent  of  his  blood,  and  died. 

[Efit. 


ACT  III. 

SCEXE.— A  Corridor  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  ZANGA. 

Zan.  O  Joy,— thou   welcome  stranger! — twice 

three  years 

I  have  not  felt  thy  vital  beam  ;  but  now 
It  warms  my  veins,  and  plays  around  my  heart. 
A  fiery  instinct  lifts  me  from  the  ground, 
And  1  could  mount ! — The  spirits  numberless 
Of  my  dear  countrymen,  which  yesterday 
Left  their  poor  bleeding  bodies  on  the  field, 
Are  all  assembled  here,  and  o'er-infonn  me. — 
My  Isabella ! 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

Jsa.  What  commands  my  Moor? 

Zan.  My  fair  ally  !  my  lovely  minister! 
'Twas  well  Alvarez,  by  my  arts  impell'd, 
To  plunge  Don  Carlos  in  the  last  despair, 
And  so  prevent  all  future  molestation, 
Finish'd  the  nuptials  soon  as  he  resolv'd  them. 
This  conduct  ripen'd  all  for  me,  and  ruin. 
Scarce  had  the  priest  the  holy  rite  perform'd, 
When  I,  by  sacred  inspiration,  forg'd 
That  letter  which  I  trusted  to  thy  hand  ; 
That  letter,  which  in  glowing  terms  conveys 
From  happy  Carlos  to  fair  Leonora 
The  most  profound  acknowledgment  of  heart, 
For  wond'rous  transports  which  he  never  knew. 
This  is  a  good  subservient  artifice, 
To  aid  the  nobler  workings  of  my  brain. 

ha.  1  quickly  dropt  it  in  the  bride's  apartment, 
As  you  commanded. 

Zan.  With  a  lucky  hand  ; 
For  soon  Alonso  found  it :  I  observ'd  him 
From  out  my  secret  stand  :  He  took  it  up  ; 
But  scarce  was  it  unfolded  to  his  si»ht, 
When  he,  as  if  »n  arrow  pierc'd  his  eye, 
Started,  and  trembling  dropt  it  on  the  ground. 
Pale  and  aghast  awhile  my  victim  stood, 
Disguis'd  a  sigh  or  two,  and  puff'd  them  from  him; 
Then  rubb'd  his  brow,  and  took  it  up  again  : 
At  first,  he  look'd  as  if  he  meant  to  read  it ; 
But,  check'd  by  rising  fears,  he  crush'd  it  thus, 
And  thrust  it,  like  an  adder,  in  his  bosom. 

ha.  But  if  be  read  it  not,  it  cannot  sling  him, 
At  least  not  mortally. 

Z  in.  At  first,  1  thought  so  ; 
But  further  thought  informs  me  otherwise, 
And  turns  this  disappointment  to  account : 
}le  more  shall  credit  it,  because  unseen, 
If  'tis  unseen  ;  as  tliO'i  -anon  inay'st  find. 

hn.  That  would,  indeed,  commeud  my  Zanga's 
skill. 

Z'an.  This,  Isabella,  is  Don  Carlos'  picture  : 
Take  it;  and  so  dispose  of  it,  that,  found, 
It  mny  iis«>  up  u  witness  of  her  love; 
I Hdt'i'  her  pillow,  in  her  cabinet, 
Or  elsewhere,  as  shall  best  promote  our  end. 


ha.  I'll  weigh  it  as  its  consequence  requires ; 
Then  do  my  utmost  to  deserve  your  smile. 

[Exit  ISABELLA. 

~<in.  Is  that  Alonso  prostrate  on  the  ground  ? 
Now  he  starts  up,  like  flame  from  sleeping  embers, 
And  wild  distraction  glares  from  either  eye. 
If  thus  a  slight  surmise  can  work  his  soul, 
How  will  the  fulness  of  the  tempest  tear  him  ! 

[Hrtfro. 
Enter  ALONSO,  with  a  Letter. 

Alon.  And  yet,  it  cannot  be: — I  am  deceiv'd  :— 
I  injure  her  : — She  wears  the  face  of  heaven. 

Zan.  [Aside.]   He  doubts. 

Aton.  1  dare  not  look  on  this  again  : 
If  the  first  glance,  which  gave  suspicion  only, 
Had  such  effect,  so  smote  my  heart  and  brain, 
The  certainty  would  dash  me  all  in  pieces. 
It  cannot — Ha  !  it  must,  it  must  be  true. 

Zan.  [Aside.]   Hold  there,  and  we  succeed. — 

[ALONSO  sees  him,  and  ttarti. 
He  has  descried  me. 
I'll  seem  to  go,  to  make  my  stay  more  sure. 

Alon.  Hold,  Zanga,  turn. 

Zan.  My  lord  ! 

Alon.  Shut  close  the  doors. 
That  not  a  spirit  find  an  entrance  here. 

Zan,  [Shuts  the  door.]  My  lord's  obey'd. 

Alon.  1  see  that  thou  art  frighted : 
If  thou  dost  love  me,  I  shall  fill  thy  heart 
With  scorpion's  stings. 

Zan.  If  I  do  love  my  lord  ! 

Alon.    Come  near  me :  Let  me  rest  upon  thy 

bosom. 

What  pillow  like  the  bosom  of  a  friend  ! 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Zan.  Speak,  sir,  O  speak, 
And  take  me  from  the  rack  ! 

Alon.  I  am  most  happy :  mine  is  victory, 
Mine  the  king's  favour,  mine  the  nation's  shout, 
And  great  men  make  their  fortunes  of  my  smiles. 

0  curse  of  curses  !  in  the  lap  of  blessing 
To  be  most  curs'd  !     My  Leonora's  false  ! 

Zan.  Save  me,  my  lord  ! 

Alon.  My  Leonora's  false.    [Gives  him  the  letter. 

Zan.  Then  Heaven  has  lost  its  image  here  on 

earth. 
[ZANGA,  while  reading  the  letter,  trembles,  and 

shows  the  utmost  concern."] 

Alon.  Good-natur'd  man!  he  makes  my  pains  his 
own. 

1  durst  not  read  it}  but  I  read  it  njw 
In  thy  concern. 

Zan.  Did  you  not  read  it,  then  ? 

Alon.  Mine  eye  just  touch'd  it,  and  could  bear 

no  more. 
Zan.  [Tears  the  letter.]  Thus  perish  all  that  gives 

Alonso  pain  ! 

Alon.  Why  didst  thou  tear  it? 
Zan.  Think  of  it  no  more  : 

Twas  your  mistake,  and  groundless  are  your  fears. 
Alon.  And  didst  thou  tremble  then  for  my  mis 
take  ? 

Or  give  the  whole  contents  ;  or,  by  the  pangs 
That  feed  upon  my  heart,  thy  life's  in  danger. 

[Drawing  liis  sword. 

Zun.   Is  this  Alonso's  language  to  his  Zanga? 
Draw  forth  your  sword,  and  find  the  secret  here. 
For  whose  sake  is  it,  think  you,  I  conceal  it? 
Wherefore  this  rage  !    Because  I  seek  your  peace? 
I  have  no  interest  in  suppressing  it, 
But  what  good-natur'd  tenderness  lor  you 
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Obliges  me  to  have  :  Not  mine  the  heart 
That  will  be  rent  in  two,  not  mine  the  fame 
That  will  be  damn'd,  though  all  the  world  should 
know  it. 

Alon.  Then  my  worst  fears  are  true,  and  life  is 
past. 

Zan.    What  has  the   rashness   of   my   passion 

utter'd  ! 

I  know  not  what. — But,  grant  I  did  confess, 
What  is  a  letter?     Letters  may  be  forg'd. 
For  Heaven's  sweet  sake,  my  lord,  lift  up  your 

heart : 
Some  foe  to  your  repose 

Alon.  So  Heaven  look  on  me, 
As  I  can't  find  the  man  I  have  offended. 

Zan.   [Aside.]   Indeed!— Our  innocence   is  not 

our  shield : 

They  take  offence  who  have  not  been  offended  ; 
They  seek  our  ruin  too,  who  speak  us  fair, 
And  death  is  often  ambush'd  in  their  smiles  : 
We  know  not  whom  we  have  to  fear.     Tis  certain, 
A  letter  may  be  forg'd  ;  and,  in  a  point 
Of  such  dreadful  consequence  as  this, 
One  would  rely  on  nought  that  might  be  false. 
Think,  have  you  nny  other  cause  to  doubt  her  ? 
Away,  you  can  find  none.     Resume  your  spirit  j 
All's  well  again. 

Alon.  Oh  that  it  were  ! 

Zan.  It  is  ; 

For  who  would  credit  that  which,  credited, 
Makes  hell  superfluous  by  superior  pains, 
Without  such  proofs  as  cannot  be  withstood? 
Has  she  not  ever  been  to  virtue  train'd  ? 
Is  not  her  fame  as  spotless  as  the  sur, 
Her  sex's  envy,  and  the  boast  of  Spain? 

Alon.  O  Zanga,  it  is  that  confounds  me  most ; 
That,  full  in  Apposition  to  appearance, 

Zan,  No  more,    my   lord  ;    for  you   condemn 

yourself. 

What  is  absurdity,  but  to  believe 
Against  appearance  1 — you  can't  yet,  I  find, 
Subdue  your  passion  to  your  better  sense  ; 
And,  truth  to  tell,  it  does  not  much  displease  me. 
'Tis  fit,  our  indiscretions  should  be  check'd 
Wiih  some  degree  of  pain. 

Alon.  What  indiscretion? 

Zan.  Come,  you  must  bear  to  hear  your  faults 

from  me  : 

Had  you  not  sent  Don  Carlos  to  the  court 
The  night  before  the  battle,  that  foul  slave 
W7ho  forg'd  the  senseless  scroll  which  gives  you 

pain, 
Had  wanted  footing  for  his  villany. 

Alon.  1  sent  him  not. 

Zan.  Not  sent  him?  — Ha  ! — That  strikes  me. 
I  thought  he  came  on  message  to  the  king. 
Is  there  another  cause  could  justify 
His  shunning  danger,  and  the  promis'd  fight  ? 
But  I,  perhaps,  may  think  too  rigidly  ; 
So  long  an  absence,  and  impatient  love. 

A  Inn.  In  my  confusion,  that  hud  quite  escap'd  me. 
'Tis  clear  as  day  :— for  Carlos  is  so  brave, 
He  lives  not  but  on  fame  ;  he  hunts  for  danger, 
And  is  enamour'd  of  the  face  of  death  : 
How  then  could  he  decline  the  next  day's  battle, 

But  for  the  transports — O,  it  must  be  so  1 

Inhuman  !  by  the  loss  of  his  own  honour, 

To  buy  the  ruin  of  his  friend  !  [Cross*/?. 

Zan.  You  wrong  him  ; 
He  knew  not  of  your  love. 

Alon.  [Starts.]   Ha  ! 

Zan.  [Aside.]  That  slings  home. 


Alon.  Indeed,  he  knew  not  of  my  treacherous 

love. 

Proofs  rise  on  proofs,  and  still  the  last  the  strongest : 
The  eternal  law  of  things  declares  it  true, 
Which  calls  for  judgments  on  distinguish'd  guilt, 
And  loves  to  make  our  crime  our  punishment. 
Love  is  my  torture  ;  love  was  first  my  crime  ; 
For  she  was  his,  my  friend's  ;  arid  he — 0  horror ! 
Confided  all  in  me.     O,  sacred  faith, 
How  dearly  I  abide  thy  violation  ! 

Zan.  W^ere  then  their  loves  far  gone  ? 

Alon.  The  father's  will 
There  bore  a  total  sway  ;  and  he,  as  soon 
As  news  arriv'd  that  Carlos'  fleet  was  seen 
From  off  our  coast,  fir'd  with  the  love  of  gold, 
Determin'd  that  the  very  sun  which  saw 
Carlos  return,  should  see  his  daughter  wed. 

Zan.  Indeed,  my  lord,  then  you  must  pardon  me, 
If  I  presume  to  mitigate  the  crime. 
Consider,  strong  allurements  soften  guilt ; 
Long  was  his  absence,  ardent  was  his  love, 
At  midnight  his  return,  the  next  day  destin'd 
For  his  espousals, — 'twas  a  strong  temptation. 

Alon.  Temptation  ! 

Zan.  Twas  but  gaining  of  one  night. 

Alon.  One  night ! 

Zan.  That  crime  could  ne'er  return  again. 

Alon.  Again  !  By  Heaven,  thou  dost  insult  thy 

lord. 

Temptation  !  one  night  gain'd !  O  stings  and  death  ! 
And  am  I  then  undone  ?   A.las,  my  Zanga, 
And  dost  thou  own  it  too?     Deny  it  still, 
And  rescue  me  one  moment  from  distraction. 

Zan.  My  lord,  I  hope  the  best. 

Alon.  False,  foolish  hope, 
And  insolent  to  me  !     Thou  know'st  it  false  : 
It  is  as  glaring  as  the  noontide  sun. 
Devil !  this  morning,  after  three  years'  coldness, 
To  rush  at  once  into  a  passion  for  me ! 
'Twas  time  to  feign,  'twas  time  to  get  another, 
When  her  first  fool  was  sated  with  her  beauties. 

Zan.  What  says  my  lord  ?    Did  Leonora  then 
Never  before  disclose  her  passion  for  you? 

Alon.  Never. 

Zan.  Throughout  the  whole  three  years? 

Alon.  O  never,  never  ! 
Why,  Zanga,  should'st  thou  strive  ?     It  is  all  in 

vain ; 

Though  thy  soul  labours,  it  can  find  no  reed 
For  hope  to  catch  at.     Ah  I  I'm  plunging  down 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  in  despair. 

Zan.    Hold,  sir,    I  11  break   your    fall :— \Vave 

every  fear, 

And  be  a  man  again  : — Had  he  enjoyed  her, 
Be  most  assur'd,  he  had  resign'd  her  to  you 
With  less  reluctance. 

Alon.  Ha  !  resign  her  to  me  ! — 
Resignhev! — Whoresign'd  her! — Double  death  ! — • 
How  could  I  doubt  so  long  ? — my  heart  is  broke. 
First  love  her  to  distraction  ?  then  resign  her  ! 

Zan.  But  was  it  not  with  utmost  agony  ? 

Alon.  Grant  that :  he  still  resign'd  her  ;  that's 

enough. 

Would  he  pluck  out  his  eye  to  give  it  me  ? 
Tear  out  his  heart? — She  was  his  heart  no  more.— 
Nor  was  it  with  reluctance  he  resign'd  her  ; 
By  Heaven,  he  ask'd,  he  courted  me,  to  wed  : 
I  thought  it  strange  ;  'tis  now  no  longer  so. 

Zan.  Was  't  his  request?  Are  you  right  sure  of 

tli  at? — 
I  fear,  the  letter  was  not  all  a  tale. 

Alon.  A  tale  ?  There's  proof  equivalent  to  sight. 
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Z/tii.  1  should  distrust  rnv  sight  on  this  occasion. 

Alon.  And  so  should  I,' by  Heaven,  I  think,  1 

should. 

What !   Leonora,  tlie  divine?  by  whom 
We  guess'd  at  angels!     () !    I'm  all  confusion. 

Zun.  You  now  are  too  much  ruffled,   to  think 

clearly. 

Since  bliss  and  horror,  life  and  death,  bang  on  it, 
Go  to  your  chamber,  there  maturely  weigh 
Kach  circumstance  ;  consider,  above  all, 
That  it  is  jealousy's  peculiar  nature, 
To  swell  small  things  to  great ;  nay,  out  of  nought 
To  conjure  much;  and  then  to  lose  its  reason 
Amid  the  hideous  phantoms  it  has  fortn'd. 

Alan.  Had  1  ten  thousand  lives,  I'd  give  them  all 
To  be  deceiv'd.     1  fear,  'tis  doomsday  with  me: 
And  yet,  sheseem'd  so  pure,  that  I  thought  Heaven 
Borrow 'd  her  form  for  virtue's  self  to  wear, 
To  gain  her  lovers  with  the  sons  of  men. 
O  Leonora  !  Leonora! —  [I'.iit  ALONSO. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

Zun.  Thus  far  it  worts  auspiciously  i  My  patient 
Thrives  underneath  my  band  in  misery  : 
He's  gone  to  tbink  ; — that  is,  to  be  distracted. 

Isa.  I  overheard  your  conference  ;  and  saw  you, 
To  mv  amazement,  tear  the  letter. 

Zan.  There, 

There,  Isabella,  I  outdid  myself: 
For,  tearing  it,  I  not  secure  it  only 
In  its  first  force,  but  superadd  a  new  ; 
For  after  tearing  it,  as  loath  to  show 
The  foul  contents,  if  I  should  swear  it  now 
A  forgery,  my  lord  would  disbelieve  me  ; 
Nay,  more  would  disbelieve,  the  more  I  swore.— 
But,  is  the  picture  happily  dispos'd  of? 

Istt.  It  is. 

Zun.  That's  well. —  [Fxit  ISABELLA. 

Ah  !  what  is  well  ?  O  pang  to  think  ! 
()  dire  necessity  !     Is  this  my  province! 
Whither,  my  soul,  ah  !  whither  ait  thou  sunk 
Beneath  thy  sphere  ! — 
Does  this  become  a  soldier  1     This  become 
Whom  armies  follow'd,  and  a  people  lov'd  ? 
My  martial  glory  withers  fit  the  thought. 
But,  great  my  end  ;  and,  since  there  are  no  other, 
These  means  are  just :  they  shine  with  borrow'd 

light, 

Illustrious  from  the  purpose  they  pursue  : 
And  greater,  sure,  my  merit,  who,  to  gain 
A  point  sublime,  can  such  a  task  sustain. 
Late  time  shall  wonder  ;  that  my  joys  will  raise  ; 
For  wonder  is  involuntary  praise.  [  I  A  it. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Alonso's  Apartment    in  thg  Palace. 
('liuirs,  a  So/a,  and  a  Table, 

F.nter  ALONSO  and  ZANCA. 

Alon.    O,   what  a  pain   to   think,   when   every 

thought, 

Perplexing  thought,  in  intricacies  runs, 
And  reason  knits  the  inextricable  toil 
In  which  herself  is  taken  !  — 
No  more  I'll  bear  this  battle  of  the  mind, 
This  inward  anarchy;  but  find  my  wife, 

ACT.  DKJLMA. —  NO.  XV11I. 


And,  to  her  trembling  heart  presenting  death, 
force  all  the  secret  from  her.  [Going. 

:./n.  O  forbear!  — 
You  totter  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

Alon.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Zun.  [Aside.]  That  will  discover  all, 
And  kill  my  hopes.     What  can  I  think  or  do? 

Ainu.   What  dost  thou  murmur? 

-mi.   Force  the  secret  from  her ! 
What's  perjury,  to  such  a  crime  as  this  ? 
Will  she  confe'ss  it  then?     O  groundless  hope  ! 
Hut,  rest  assur'd,  she'll  make  this  accusation, 
Or  false  or  true,  your  ruin  with  the  king  j 
Such  is  her  father's  power. 

Alon.  No  more;  1  care  not; 
Rather  than  groan  beneath  this  load,  I'll  die. 

Zun.  But,  for  what  better  will  you  change  this 

load  ? 

Grant,  you  should  know  it : — Wrould  not  that  be 
worse  ? 

A  dm.  No;  it  would  cure  me  of  my  mortal  pangs 
By  hatred  and  contempt ;  I  should  despise  her ; 
And  all  my  love-bred  agonies  would  vanish. 

Znn.  Ah  !  were  I  sure  of  that,  my  lord, — 

Alon.  What  then? 

Zan.    You  should  not  hazard  life  to   gain  the 
secret. 

Alon.    What  dost  thou  mean?     Thou  know'st 

I'm  on  the  rack; 

I'll  not  be  play'd  with  !  speak,  if  thou  hast  aught, 
Or  I  this  instant  fly  to  Leonora.  [Going. 

Zun.  That  is,  to  death.     My  lord,  I  am  not  yet 
Quite  so  far  gone  in  guilt,  to  suffer  it ; 
Though  gone  too  far,  Heaven  knows. — 'Tis  I  am 

guilty  : — 

I  have  ta'en  pains,  as  you  I  know  observ'd, 
To  hinder  you  from  diving  in  the  secret, 
And  turn'd  aside  your  thoughts  from  the  detection. 

Alon.  Thou  dost  confound  me. 

Zan.  I  confound  myself; 

And  frankly  own,  though  to  my  shame  I  own  it, 
Nought  but  your  life  in  danger  could  have  torn 
The  secret  out,  and  made  me  own  my  crime. 

.4/0/1.  Speak  quickly,  Xanga,  speak. 

Zan.  Not  yet,  dread  sir  : 
First,  I  must  be  convinc'd  that,  if  you  find 
The  fair  one  guilty,  scorn,  as  you  assur'd  me, 
Shall  conquer  love  and  rage,  and  heal  your  soul. 

Alon.  O,  't  will,  by  Heaven  ! 

Zan.  Alas'.   I  fear  it  much, 
And  scarce  can  hope  so  far:— but  I  of  this 
Exact  your  solemn  oath,  that  you'll  abstain 
From  all  self-violence,  and  sa've  my  lord. 

Alon.  I  trebly  swenr. 

Zan.  You'll  bear  it  like  a  man  ? 

Alon.  A  god. 

Zan.  Such  have  you  been  to  me, 
And  pour'd  forth  miracles  of  kindness  on  me  : 
And  what  return  is  now  within  my  power, 
But  to  confess,  expose  myselt  to  justice, 
And  as  a  blessing  claim  my  punishment? 
Know  then,  Don  Carlos 

Alon.  O! 

Zun.  You  cannot  boar  it. 

Alon.  Go  on  ;  I'll  have  it,  though  it  blast  man 
kind  ; 
I'll  have  it  all,  and  instantly:  Go  on. 

Zun.   Don  Carlos  did  return  at  dead  of  night, — 

[  'Hetitts. 
T.n'.er  LKONOIM. 

Leon.  My  Lord  Alonso,  you  are  absent  from  us, 
And  quite  undo  our  joy. 
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Alon.  I'll  come,  my  love  : 
Be  not  our  friends  deserted  by  us  both ; 
I'll  follow  you  this  moment. 

Leon.  My  good  lord, 
I  do  observe  severity  of  thought 
Upon  your  brow : — aught  hear  you  from  the  Moors? 

Alon.  No,  my  delight. 

Leon.  What  then  employ'd  your  mind  ? 

.4/0/1.  Thou,  love,  and  only  thou: — so  Heaven 

befriend  me, 
As  other  thought  can  find  no  entrance  here  ! 

Leon*  How  good  in  you,  my  lord,  whom  nations' 

cares 

Solicit,  and  a  world  in  arms  obeys, 
To  drop  one  thought  on  me ! 

[He  shows  the  utmost  impatience. 

Alon.  Know  then,  to  thy  comfort, 
Thou  hast  me  all,  my  throbbing  heart  is  full 
With  thee  alone  ;  I've  thought  of  nothing  else  ; 
Nor  shall,  I  from  my  soul  believe,  till  death. — 
My  life,  our  friends  expect  thee. 

Leon.  I  obey.  [Exit  LEONORA. 

Alon.  Is  that  the  face  of  curs'd  hypocrisy? 
If  she  is  guilty,  stars  are  made  of  darkness, 
And  beauty  shall  no  more  belong  to  Heaven. — 
Don  Carlos  did  return  at  dead  of  night, — 
Proceed,  good  Zanga, — so  thy  tale  began. 

Zan.  [Advances.]  Don  Carlos  did  return  at  dead 

of  night : 

That  night,  by  chance, — ill  chance  for  me  ! — did  I 
Command  the  watch  that  guards  the  palace-gate  : 
He  told  me,  he  had  letters  for  the  king, 
Despatched  from  you  : — 

Alon.  The  villain  lied. 

Zan.  My  lord, 

I  pray  forbear. — Transported  at  his  sight, 
After  so  long  a  bondage,  and  your  friend,— 
Who  could  suspect  him  of  an  artifice — 
No  further  I  inqulr'd,  but  let  him  pass ; 
False  to  my  trust,  at  least  imprudent  in  it. 
Our  watch  reliev'd,  I  went  into  the  garden 
As  is  my  custom  when  the  night's  serene, 
And  took  a  moonlight  walk  :  When  soon  I  heard 
A  rustling  in  an  arbour  that  was  near  me, 
And  saw  two  lovers  in  each  other's  arms 
Embracing  and  embrac'd.    Anon,  the  man 
Arose  ;  and,  falling  back  some  paces  from  her, 
Gaz'd  ardently  awhile,  then  rush'd  at  once, 
And  throwing  all  himself  into  her  bosom, 
There  softly  sigh'd, — 0  night  ofecstacy! 
When  shall  we  meet  again! — Don  Carlos  then 
ted  Leonora  forth. 

Alon.  O  !  O  !  my  heart ! — [He  sinks  on  to  a  sofa. 

Zan.  [Aside.]  Groan  on,  and  with  the  sound  re 
fresh  my  soul ! — 

Tis  through  his  brain,  his  eyeballs  roll  in  anguish.— 
My  lord,  my  lord,  why  will  you  rack  me  thus? 

[Goes  to  the  sofa,  and  raises  ALONSO. 

Speak  to  me,  let  me  know  that  you  still  live  : 

I'm  your  own  Zanga, 

So  lov'd,  so  cherish'd,  and  so  faithful  to  you. 

Alon.  O  she  was  all ! 

My  fame,  my  friendship,  and  my  love  of  arms, 
All  stoop'd  to  her  ;  my  blood  was  her  possession  j 
Deep  in  the  secret  foldings  of  my  heart 
She  liv'd  with  life,  and  far  the  dearer  she. 
To  think  on't  'tis  the  torment  of  the  damn'd, 
And  not  to  think  on't  'tis  impossible. 
How  fair  the  cheek  that  first  alarm'd  my  soul ! 
H6w  bright  the  eye  that  set  it  on  a  flame  ! 
How  soft  the  breast  on  which  I  laid  my  peace 
For  years  to  slumber,  uuawak'd  by  care! 


How  fierce  the  transport !  how  sublime  the  bliss  ! 
How  deep,  how  black,  the  horror  and  despair 

Zan.  You  said,  you'd  bear  it  like  a  man. 

Alon.  I  do: 
Am  I  not  most  distracted! 

Zan.  Pray,  be  calm. 

Alon.  As  hurricanes, — be  thou  assur'd  of  that. 

Zan.  Is  this  the  wise  Alonso  1 

Alon.  Villain,  no; 

He  died  in  the  arbour,  he  was  murder'd  there  : 
I  am  his  demon  though. — My  wife  ! — My  wife  ! 

Zan.  [Aside.]   He  weeps,  he  weeps. 

Alon.  [Seizes  him.]  O  villain,  most  accurst ! 
If  thou  didst  know  it,  why  didst  let  me  wed  ? 

Zan.  Hear  me,  my  lord,  your  anger  will  abate. 
I  knew  it  not :  I  saw  them  in  the  garden; 
But  saw  no  more  than  you  might  well  expect 
To  see  in  lovers  destin'd  for  each  other. 
By  Heaven,  I  thought  their  meeting  innocent : 
Who  could  suspect  fair  Leonora's  virtue, 
Till  after-proofs  conspir'd  to  blacken  it ; 
Sad  proofs  !  which  came  too  late,  which  broke  not 

out, — 

Eternal  curses  on  Alvarez'  haste  ! — 
Till  holy  rites  had  made  the  wanton  yours  : 
And  then,  I  own,  I  labour'd  to  conceal  it, 
In  duty  and  compassion  to  your  peace. 

Alon.  Live  now ; — be  damn'd  hereafter ; — for  I 
want  thee. — 

0  night  ofecstacy ! — Ha !  was't  not  so? — 

1  will  enjoy  this  murder. — Let  me  think, — • 
The  jasmine  bower  ; — 'tis  secret  and  remote  ; — • 
Go,  wait  me  there  : — and  take  thy  dagger  with 

thee.  [Exit  ZANGA. 

How  the  sweet  sound  still  sings  within  my  ear  ! 
When  shall  we  meet  again  1    To-night,  in  hell. — 

Enter  LEONORA. 

Ha  !  I'm  surpris'd, — I  stagger  at  her  charms. 

Leon.  My  lord,  excuse  me  :  See,  a  second  time 
I  come  in  embassy  from  all  your  friends, 
Whose  joys  are  languid,  uninspir'd  by  you. 

Alon.  This  moment,  Leonora,  I  was  coming 
To  thee,  and  all. — But,  sure,  or  I  mistake, 
Or  thou  canst  well  inspire  my  friends  with  joy. 

Leon.  Why  sighs  my  lord? 

Alon.  I  sigh'd  not,  Leonora. 

Leon.  I  thought  you  did :  Your  sighs  are  mine, 

my  lord, 
And  I  shall  feel  them  all. 

Alon.  Dost  flatter  me  ? 

Leon.  If  my  regards  for  you  are  flattery, 
Full  far  indeed  I  stretch'd  the  compliment 
In  this  day's  solemn  rite. 

Alon.  What  rite? 

Leon.  You  sport  me. 

Alon.  Indeed,  I  do ;  my  heart  is  full  of  mirth. 

Leon.  And  so  is  mine  :— I  look  on  cheerfulness, 
As  on  the  health  of  virtue. 

A  Ion.  Virtue  ! — Damn 

Leon.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

-4/0/1.  Thou  art  exceeding  fair. 

Leon.  Beauty  alone  is  but  of  little  worth 
But  when  the  soul  and  body,  of  a  piece, 
Both  shine  alike,  then  they  obtain  a  price, 
And  are  a  fit  reward  for  gallant  actions, 
Heaven's  pay  on   earth   for  such   great  souls  as 

yours  ; — 
If  fair  and  innocent,  I  am  your  due. 

Alon.  [Aside.]  Innocent! 

Leon,  How !— My  lord,  I  interrupt  you,  [Going. 
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Alan.  [Hob's  her.']  No,  my  best  life,  1  must  not 

part  with  thee  ; — 

This  hand  is  mine :  O,  what  a  hand  is  here  ! 
So  soft,  souls  sink  into  it  and  are  lost ! 
Leon.  In  tears,  my  lord? 
Alon.  What  less  can  speak  my  joy  1 — 

[Starts from  her. 

O,  I  could  gaze  upon  thy  looks  for  ever, 
And  drink  in  all  my  being  from  thine  eyes  ! 
And  I  could  snatch  a  flaming  thunderbolt, 

And  hurl  destruction 

Leon.  My  lord,  you  fright  me. 
Is  this  the  fondness  of  your  nuptial  hour? — 

[Approaches  him  : — he  turns  from  tier. 
Why,  when  I  woo  your  hand,  is  it  denied  me? 
Your  very  eyes,  why  are  they  taught  to  shun  me  ? 
Acquaint  me  with  the  secret  of  vour  heart, 
That  heart,  which  I  have  purchas'd  with  my  own ; 
Lay  it  before  me  then,  it  is  my  due  : 
Unkind  Alonso  ! — though  I  might  demand  it, 
Behold,  I  kneel :  See,  Leonora  kneels  ; 
The  bride  foregoes  the  homage  of  her  day, 
And  deigns  to  be  a  beggar  for  her  own  ! 

[She  catches  hold  of  him. 

Speak  then,  I  charge  you,  speak ;  or  I  expire, 
And  load  you  with  my  death.  My  lord! — my  lord  ! 
Alon.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

[He  breaks  from  her,  and  throws  himself  into  a 
chair   at   the   back  of  the  stage;    LEONORA 
sinks  upon  thejioor. 
Leon.  [Rising.']  Are  these  tho  joys  which  fondly 

I  conceiv'd? 

And  is  it  thus  a  wedded  life  begins? 
What  did  I  part  with  when  I  gave  my  heart? 
The  maid  that  loves, 
Goes  out  to  sea  upon  a  shatterM  plank, 
And  puts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety. 
Where  shall  I  sigh  ?     Where  pour  out  my  com 
plaints? 

Pie  that  should  hear,  should  succour,  should  redress, 
He  is  the  source  of  all. 

Alon.  [Ad ranees.']  Go  to  thy  chamber : 
I  soon  will  follow :  that  which  now  disturbs  thee 
Shall  be  clear'd  up,  and  thou  shalt  not  condemn  me. 


[Exit  LEONOKA. 
i!— Wlu 


O,  how  like  innocence  she  looks ! — What!  stab  her, 
And  rush  into  her  blood  ! — I  never  can. 
Mine  is  the  guilt, — mine, — to  supplant  my  friend  : 
How  then?  Why  thus  :  No  more  ;  it  is  determin'd. 

Enter  ZANGA. 

Zan.  [Aside.]  I  fear'd  his  heart  would  fail  him  : 

— She  must  die. — 

Can  I  not  rouse  the  snake  that's  in  his  bosom, 
To  sting  out  human  nature,  and  effect  it? 

Alon.  This  vast  ami  solid  earth,  that  blazing  sun, 
Those  skies  through  which  it  rolls,  must  all  have 

end  : 

What  then  is  man?  the  smallest  part  of  nothing. 
Day  buries  day,  month  month,  and  year  the  year; 
Our  life  is  but  n  chain  of  many  deaths  : 
Can  then  death's  self  be  tear'd  ?     Our  life,  much 

rather : 

Life  is  the  desert,  life  the  solitude  ; 
Death  joins  us  to  tho  great  majority  : 
Tis  to  be  born  to  Platos  and  to  Caisars, 
'i'is  to  be  great  for  ever : 
'Tis  pleasure,  'tis  ambition,  then,  to  die. 

C(/».   [Ailrancea.  ]   1   think,  mv  lord, — you  talk'd 

of  death  » 
Alon.  1  did. 
Zan.  1  give  you  joy, — then  Leonora's  dead  ? 


Alon.  No,  Zanga,  no;  the  greatest  guilt  is  mine, 
Who  might  have  mark'd  his  lameness  to  resign  her, 
Who  might  have  mark'd  her  sudden  turn  of  love  ; 
These,  and  a  thousand  tokens  more  ;  and  yot, 
For  which  the  saints  absolve  my  soul,  did  wed 

Zan.   \Vhitln-r  tends  this  ? 

Alon.  To  sh«.'d  a  woman's  blood, 
Would  stain  my  sword,  and  make  my  wars  inglo 
rious  ; 

But  just  resentment  to  myself  bears  in  it 
A  stamp  of  greatness  above  vulgar  minds: 
lie  who,  superior  to  the  checks  of  nature, 
Dares  make  his  life  the  victim  of  his  reason, 
Does  in  some  sort  that  reason  deify, 
And  take  a  flight  at  heaven. 

Zan.  Alas,  my  lord  ! 

'Tis  not  your  reason,  but  her  beauty  finds 
Those  arguments,  and  throws  you  on  your  sword. 
You  cannot  close  an  eye  that  is  so  bright, 
You  cannot  strike  a  breast  that  is  so  soft, 
That  has  ten  thousand  ecstacies  in  store 
For  Carlos — No,  my  lord  ; — 1  mean  for  you. 

Alon.  O,  through  my  heart  and  marrow  ! — Pr'y- 

thee,  spare  me ; 

Nor  more  upbraid  the  weakness  of  thy  lord  : 
I  own,  I  tried — I  quarrell'd  with  my  heart, 
And  push'd  it  on,  and  bade  it  give  her  death  : 
But — O  ! — her  eyes  struck  first,  and  murder'd  me. 

Zan.  1  know  not  what  to  answer  to  my  lord : 
Men  are  but  men  : 

Farewell  then,  my  best  lord  !  since  you  must  die. 
Oh,  that  I  were  to  share  your  monument, 
And  in  eternal  darkness  close  these  eyes 
Against  those  scenes  which  I  am  doora'd  to  suffer  ! 

Alon.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Zan.  And  is  it  then  unknown? 
Sure,  you  distrust  that  ardent  love  I  bear  you  ; 
Else  could  you  doubt,  when  you  are  laid  in  dust, 
But  it  will  cut  my  poor  heart  through  and  through, 
To  see  those  revel  on  your  sacred  tomb, 
Who  brought  you  thither  by  their  lawless  loves  ? 
For  there  they'll  revel ;  and  exult  to  find 
Him  sleep  so  fast,  who  else  would  mar  their  joys. 

Alon.  Distraction! — But  Don  Carlos,  well  thou 

know'st, 
Is  sheath'd  in  steel,  and  bent  on  other  thoughts. 

Zan.  Yes,  till  the  fever  of  his  blood  returns ; 
While  her  last  kiss  still  glows  upon  his  cheek  ; 
But  when  he  finds  Alonso  is  no  more, 
How  will  he  rush  like  lightning  to  her  arms  ! 
There  sigh,  there  languish,  there  pour  out  his  soul ! 
But  not  in  grief: — Sad  obsequies  to  thee  ! 
But  thou  wilt  be  at  peace  :  nor  see,  nor  hear, 
The  burning  kiss,  the  sigh  of  ecstacy, 
Their  throbbing  hearts  that  jostle  one  another : 
Thank  Hi  aven,  these  torments  will  be  all  my  own! 

Alon.  I'll  ease  thee  of  that  pain.  Let  Carlos  die  : 
O'ertake  him  on  the  road,  and  see  it  done  : 
'Tis  my  command.  [Gives  his  signet. 

Zan.  I  dare  not  di sober. 

Alon.  My  Zanga,  now  I  have  thy  leave  to  die. 

Zan.  Ah,  sir,  think,  think  again: — Are  all  men 

buried 

In  Carlos'  grave  ? — You  know  not  womankind  : 
When  once  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  has  broke 
The  modest  zone  with  which  it  first  was  tied, 
Each  man  she  meets  will  be  a  Carlos  to  her. 

Alon.  That  thought  has  moie  of  hell  than  had  the 

former : 

Another,  and  another,  and  another  ! 
And  each  shall  cast  a  smile  upon  my  tomb  ! 
I  am  couvinc'd  j  1  must  not,  will  not  die. 
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[Acx  V. 


C«n.   You  cannot  die  :  nor  can  yon  murder  her : 
\Yhat  then  remains?  In  nature  no  third  way, 
But  to  forget,— and,  so,  to  love  again. 

Alon.  Oh! 

Znn.  If  you  forgive,  the  world  will  call  you — 

good; 

If  you  forget,  the  world  will  call  you— wise  ; 
Jf  you  receive  her  to  your  grace  again, 
The  world  will  call  you— very,  very  kind. 

Alon.  Zanga,  I  understand  thee  well: — She  dies, 
Though  my  arm  tremble  at  the  stroke, — she  dies. 

Zan.  That's  truly  great.    What,  think  you,  'twas 

set  up 

The  Greek  and  Roman  name  in  such  a  lustre, 
But  doing  right  in  stern  despite  to  nature  ; 
Shutting  their  ears  to  all  her  little  cries, 
"When  great,  august,  and  godlike  justice  call'd  1 
At  Aulis  one  pour'd  out  a  daughter's  life, 
And  gain'd  more  glory  than  by  all  his  wars; 
Another  slew  a  sister  in  just  rage  ; 
A  third — the  theme  of  all  succeeding  times  ! 
Gave  to  the  cruel  axe  a  darling  son  : 
Nay  more,  for  justice  some  devote  themselves, 
As  he  at  Carthage  ; — an  immortal  name  ! 
Yet  there  is  one  step  left  above  them  all, 
Above  their  history,  above  their  fable  ; 
A  wife,  bride,  mistress,  unenjoy'd: —  Do  that, 
And  tread  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  glory. 

Aton.  'Tis  done. again?  new  transports  fire 

my  brain  ! 

I  had  forgot  it,  'tis  my  bridal  night. 
Friend,  give  me  joy;  we  must  be  gay  together  : 
See  that  the  festival  be  duly  honour'd. 
And  when  with  garlands  the  full  bowl  is  crown'd, 
And  music  gives  her  elevating  sound, 
And  golden  carpets  spread  the  sacred  floor, 
And  a  new  day  tho  blazing  tapers  pour, 
Thou,  Zanga,  thou  my  solemn  friends  invite 
From  the  dark  realms  of  everlasting  night  ; 
Call  Vengeance,  call  the  Furies,  call  Despair  : 
And  Death,  our  chief  invited  guest,  be  there  ! 
He  with  pale  hand  shall  lead  the  bride,  and  spread 
Eternal  curtains  round  our  nuptial  bed.      [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Gallery  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  ALONSO  and  ZANGA. 

Alon.  Is  Carlos  murder'd  1 

Zan.  1  obey'd  your  order  : 
Six  ruffians  overtook  him  on  the-road  ; 
lie  fought  as  he  was  wont,  and  four  he  slew  ; 
Then  sunk  beneath  an  hundred  wounds  to  death. 
His  lasi  breath  blest  Alonso,  and  desir'd 
His  bones  might  rest  near  yours. 

Alon.  O  Zanga  !  Zanga  1 
But  I'll  not  ihink  :  it  is  a  day  of  darkness, 
Of  contradictions,  and  of  many  deaths. 
AY  here's  Leonora  then  1  Quick,  answer  me  : 
I'm  deep  in  horrors  ;  I'll  be  deeper  still. 
I  find,  thy  artifice  did  take  effect ; 
And  she  forgives  my  late  deportment  to  her. 

Zan.  I  told  her,  from  your  cliildhoud  you  were 

wont, 

On  any  great  surprise,  but  chiefly  then 
\Vhen  cause  of  sorrow  bore  it  company, 
To  have  your  passion  shake  the  seat  of  reason  ; 


A  momentary  ill,  which  soon  blew  o'er  : 

Tlip.n  did  I  tell  her  of  Don  Carlos'  death, 

Closely  suppressing  by  what  means  he  fell, 

And  laid  the  blame  on  that :  at  first,  she  doubted  : 

But  such  the  honest  artifice  I  used, 

That  she,  at  length,  was  fully  satisfied. 

But  what  design  you,  sir,  and  how? 

Alon.  I'll  tell  thee. 

Thus  I've  ordain'd  it :  In  the  jasmine  bower, 
The  place  which  she  dishonour'd  with  her  guilt, 
There  will  I  meet  her  :  the  appointment's  made, 
And  calmly  spread,  for  I  can  do  it  now, 
The  blackness  of  her  crime  before  her  sight, 
And  then,  with  all  the  cool  solemnity 
Of  public  justice,  give  her  to  the  grave. 

[Exit  AT.ON&O. 

Zan.  Why,  get  thee  gone  :   horror  and  night  go 

with  thee  ! 

Sisters  of  Acheron  go  hand  in  hand, 
Go  dance  around  the  bower,  and  close  them  in  ; 
And  tell  them  that  I  sent  you  to  salute  them  ! 
Profane  the  ground,  and  for  the  ambrosial  rose 
And  breath  of  jessamine,  let  hemlock  blacken 
And  deadly-nightshade  poison  all  the  air  ! 
For  the  sweet  nightingale — may  ravens  croak, 
Toads  pant,  and  adders  rustle  through  the  leaves  I 
May  serpents,  winding  up  the  trees,  let  fall 
Their  hissing  necks  upon  them  from  above, 
And  mingle  kisses — such  as  I  would  give  them  ! 

[Erif, 

SCENE  II.— 4  Bower  in  the  Palace  Garden.    LEO- 
NORA  discovered  sleeping  in  the  Boicer. 

Enter  ALONSO. 

Alon.  Ye  amaranths,  ye  roses  like  the  morn, 
Sweet  myrtles,  and  ye  golden  orange  groves, 
Are  you  not  blasted  as  1  enter  in  ? 
Joy-giving,  love-inspiring,  holy  bowc4r, 
Know,  in  thy  fragrant  bosom  thou  receiv'st — 
A  murderer. —  [He  advances. 

Ha  !   she  sleeps  : 

The  day's  uncommon  heat  has  overcome  her. 
Then  take,  my  longing  eyes,  your  last  full  gaze. 
O,  what  a  sight  is  here  !     How  dreadful  fair  ! 
Who  would  not  think  that  being  innocent  ? 
O  my  distracted  heart  1 — 0  cruel  Heaven  ! 
To  give  such  charms  as  those,  and  then  call  man, 
Mere  man,  to  be  your  executioner  ! 
But  see,  she  smiles  : — I  never  shall  smile  more  ! — 
It  strongly  tempts  me  to  a  parting  kiss. 

[Going  towards  tier: — he  starts  back. 

Ha!  smile  again  !  She  dreams  of  him  she  loves. 

Curse  on  her  charms  !  I'll  stab  her  through  them  all. 

[As  lie  is  going  to  strike,  she  uica 

Leon.  My  lord,  your  stay  was  long ;  and  yonder 

lull 

Of  falling  water  tempted  me  to  rest, 
Dispirited  with  noon's  excessive  heat. 

Alon.  Yre  powers,  with  what  an  eye  she  mends 

the  day  ! 

While  they  were  closed,  I  should  have  given  the 
blow. 

Leon.  [Rises.]   What  says  my  lord  ? 

Alon.  Why,  this  Alonso  says  : 
If  love  were  endless,  men  were  gods  :  'tis  that 
Does  counterbalance  travail,  danger,  pain  ; 
'  I'is  Heaven's  expedient  to  make  mortals  bear 
1'lie  light,  and  cheat  them  of  the  peaceful  grave. 

Leon.  Alas!  my  lord,  why  talk  you  of  the  grave? 
Your  friend  is  de;ul :  in  friendship  you  sustain 
A  mighty  loss ;  repair  it  with  uiy  love. 


SCENE  II.] 


A(  TING  DRAMA. 


Ill 


Alon.  Thy  love?     Thou  piece   of  witchcraft — 

would  snv, 

Thou  brightest  an-el, — 1  could  gaze  for  over. 
Where    hadst    thou  this, — enchantress,    tell    nu> 

where, — 

Which  with  a  touch  works  miracles,  boils  up 
My  blood  to  tumult,  and  turns  round  mv  brain  ! 
Hut  O,  those  eyes  !  those  murderers  !   O  w!  em-e, 
Whence  didst  thou  steal  their  burning  orbs?  Fron 

heaven  ? 
Thou  didst,  and  'tis  religion  to  adore  them. 

I  ion.  Mv  best  Alonso,  moderate  your  thought 
Extremes  still  fright  me,  though  of  love  itself. 

Alon.   Extreme*  indeed  !    It  hurried  me  away  ; 
Hut  1  come  home  again  :  — And  now  for  justice  : — 
And  now  for  death.  [Dram,  his  dagger 

Enter  XANGA. 

It  is  impossible.  [Drops  the  dagger 

1  leave  her  to  just  Heaven.  [  Sacit  A  i 

Leon.  [Takes  up  the  dagger.]  Ha!   a  dagger. 

Znii.  Wither  his  hand,  which  held  the  steel  in 

vain  ! 

That  dagger  found,  will  cause  her  to  inquire, — 
What  can  be  done? — That's  something  still: — li 

not, — 
Tis  all  I  can  ;  it  shall  be  so. 

I.eon.  O  Xanga,  I  am  sinking  in  my  fears  : 
Alonso  dropt  this  dagger  as  he  left  me, 
And  left  mo  in  a  strange  disorder  too. 
A\  hat  can  this  mean  !  Angels  preserve  his  life  ! 

^nn.  Yours,  madam,  yours  ! 

Lfon.  What,  Xanga,  dost  thou  say  ? 

^an.  Carry  your  goodness  then  to  such  extremes, 
So  blinded  to  the  faults  of  him  you  love, 
That  you  perceive  not  he  is  jealous? 

Leon.  Heavens  !  — 

And  yet  a  thousand  things  recur  that  swear  it. 
Jealous  !     It  sickens  at  my  heart.    Unkind, 
Ungenerous,  groundless,  weak;  and  insolent! 
\\  by?  wherefore?  on  what  shadow  of  occasion? 
O,  how  the  great  man  lessens  to  my  thought ! 
How  could  so  mean  a  vice  as  jealousy 
Live  in  a  throng  of  such  exalted  virtues? — 
1  scorn  and  bate, — yet  love  him  and  adore. 
I  cwjnot,  will  not,  dare  not  think  it  true, 
Till  from  himself  I  know  it.  [Exit  LEONORA. 

^iin.  This  succeeds 

.lust  to  my  wish  : — Now  she  with  violence 
Upbraids  him  ;  he,  not  doubting  she  is  guilty, 
Kages  no  less  ;  and,  if  on  either  side 
Tho  waves  run  high,  there  still  lives  hope  of  ruin. 

Enter  ALONSO. 
My  lord, 

Alon.  O  Xanga,  hold  thy  peace !  I  am  no  coward  : 
Hut  Heaven  itself  did  hold  my  hand  ;   1  felt  it ; 
By  the  well-being  of  my  soul,  1  did  : 
J'lUhiuk  of  vengeance  at  another  season. 

Zan.  My  lord,  her  guilt 

Alon.  Perdition  on  thee,  Moor, 
For  that  one  word  ! — i  love  her  to  distraction  :  — 
If  'tis  my  shame,  why,  be  it  so  : — 1  love  her  j 
Nor  can  1  help  it  ;   'tis  iuipos'd  upon  me 
By  some  superior  and  resistless  power  : 
1  could  not  hurt  her,  to  be  lord  of  earth  ; 
It  shocks  my  nature  like  a  stroke  al  heaven. 
But  see,  my  Leonora  comes  ! — Begone. 

[  i'.iit  XANGA. 

Enter  LEONORA,  with  ALONSO'S  dagger. 
0,  seen  for  ever,  y«t  for  ever  new, 


1  he  cunquer'd  thou  dost  conquer  o'er  again, 
Inflicting  wound  on  wound  ! 

Lt'mi.  Alas  !   my  lord, 
What  need  of  this  to  me? 
At, in.    Ha  !   dost  thou  weep? 

.    I  lav*-  1  no  cause  ? 
Alon.   Ji'  Invc  is  tliv  concern, 
Thou  bust  no  cause  :   n<>n<>  ever  lov'd  like  me  : 
Oh,  that  this  one  cmhraci-  would  last  for  ever! 
I. fon.  These  tears  declare  how  much  I  taste  the 

joy 

Of  being  folded  in  your  arms  and  heart  ; 
I\Iy  universe  does  lie  within  that  space: — 
This  dagger  bore  false  witness. 

Alon.   Jla!   my  da.-^er  .' — 
It  rouses  horrid  images  : — Away, 
Away  with  it  ;   and  let  us  talk  of  love. 
I. can.  It  touches  you. 
Alon.  Let  us  talk  of  love. 
Leon.  Of  death. 

Alon.  As  thou  lov'st  happiness, — 
Leon.  Of  murder. 

Alon.  Then  must  I  fly,  for  thy  sake  and  my  own. 
Leon.  [Holding  him.']   Nay,  by  my  injuries,  you 

first  murft  hear  me  ! 

Alon.  Yet,  yet  dismiss  me ;  I  am  nil  in  flames. 
Leon.  Who  has  most  cause?     You  or  myself ? 

What  act 

[)f  my  whole  life  encourag'd  you  to  this  ? 
[)r  of  your  own,  what  guilt  has  drawn  it  on  you  1 
You  find  me  kind,  and  think  me  kind  to  all :" 
The  weak,  ungenerous  error  of  your  sex  ! 
He  that  can  stoop  to  harbour  such  a  thought, 
Deserves  to  find  it  true. 

Alon.  O  sex,  sex,  sex  ! 
The  language  of  you  all ! — Ill-fated  woman  ! 
Why  wilt  thou  force  me  back  into  the  gulf 
)f  agonies,  I  had  hlock'd  up  from  thought? 
13ut,  since  thou  hast  replung'd  me  in  my  torture, 

will  be  satisfied  : — Confess,  confess, — 
Where  did  I  find  this  picture? 

Leon.  Ha  !  Don  Carlos  } 
3y  my  best  hopes,  more  welcome  than  thy  own. 

Alon.   1  know  it :  but  is  vice  so  very  rank, 
['hat  thou  should'st  dare  to  dash  it  in  mv  face  ? 
S' at  ure  is  sick  of  thee,  abandoned  woman  ! 
Leon.  Kepent. 
Alon.  Is  that  for  me  ? 
Leon.  Fall,  ask  my  pardon. 
Alon.  Astonishment ! 

Leon.  Uar'stthou  persist  to  think  I  am  dishonest? 
Alon.  I  know  thee  so. 
Leon.  This  blow  ihen  to  thy  heart ! — 

[She  stabs  herself. 
Alon.    Iloa!      Xanga!     Isabella!     Hoa!— Shu 

bleeds  :  — 

descend,  ye  blessed  angels,  to  assist  her  ! 
Leon.  This  is  the  only  way  I  would  wound  thee, 
hough  most  unjust: — now,  think  me  guilty  still. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

Alon.  Bear  her  to  instant  help.     The  world  to 

save  her ! 
Leon.  [Supported  bii  ISABELLA.]  Unhappy  man 

Well  may'st  thou  gaze  and  tremble  : 
Jut  fix  thy  terror  and  amazement  right ; 
.'ot  on  my  blood,  but  on  thy  own  distraction. 
Vhat  hast  thou  done?  Whom  censur'd? — Leonora 
\  hen  thou  had'bt  censur'd,  thou  would'st  save  her 

life: 

)  inconsistent! — Should  I  live  in  shome  1 
)r  stoop  to  any  other  means  but  this, 
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To  assert  ray  virtue  1    No  :  she  who  disputes, 

Admits  it  possible  she  might  be  guilty. 

While  aught  but  truth  could  be  my  inducement  tc 

it, 

While  it  might  look  like  an  excuse  to  thee, 
I  scorn'd  to  vindicate  my  innocence  : 
Hut  now,  I  let  thy  rashness  know,  the  wound 
A V Inch  least  I  feel,  is  that  my  dagger  made. 

[Exit  LEONORA,  in  the  arms  of  ISABELLA 

Alon.  Ha!  Was  this  woman  guilty  1  And  if  not, — 

How  my  thought  darkens  that  way!    Grant,  kind 

Heaven, 

That  she  prove  guilty,  or  give  being  end. 
Is  that  my  hope  then? 
Js  it  in  man  the  sore  distress  to  bear, 
\Vhen  hope  itself  is  blacken'd  to  despair  ! 
When  all  the  bliss  I  pant  for  is  to  gain 
In  hell  a  refuge  from  severer  pain  !  [Exit. 

Enter  ZANGA. 

Zan.  How  stands  the  great  account  'twixt  me 

and  vengeance  1 
Though  much  is  paid,  yet  still  it  owes  me  much ; 

And  I  will  not  abate  a  single  groan. 

Ha  !    That  were  well :— but  that  were  fatal  too  : — 
Why,  be  it  so  : — Revenge,  so  truly  great, 
Would  come  too  cheap,  if  bought  with  less  than 

life. 
Come  death,  come  hell,  then  !  'tis  resolv'd,  'tis 

done. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

ha.  Ah  !  Zanga,  see  me  tremble  : — Has  not  yet 
Thy  cruel  heart  its  fill? — Poor  Leonora 

Zan.  Welters  in  blood,  and  gasps  for  her  last 

breath  : — 
What  then?  We  all  must  die. 

Isa.  Alonso  raves ; 

And,  in  the  tempest  of  his  grief,  has  thrice 
Attempted  on  his  life  :  At  length,  disarm'd, 
He  calls  his  friends,  that  save  him,  his  worst  foes, 
And  importunes  the  skies  for  swift  perdition  : — 
After  pause, 

lie  started  up  nnd  call'd  aloud  for  Zanga, 
For  Zanga  rav'd  ;  and  see,  he  seeks  you  here, 
To  learn  that  truth  which  most  he  dreads  to  know. 

Zan.  Begone.  [Exit  ISABELLA. 

.Now,  now,  my  soul,  consummate  all  ! 

Enter  ALONSO. 

Alon.  O  Zanga  !  [Falls  on  ZANGA. 

Zan.  Do  not  tremble  so  ;  but  speak. 

Alon.  I  dare  not. 

Zan.  You  will  drown  me  with  your  tears. 

Alon.  Have  I  not  cause? 

Zan.  As  yet  you  have  no  cause. 

Alon.  Dost  thou  too  rave  ? 

Zan.  Your  anguish  is  to  come  :  <« 

You  much  have  been  abus'd. 

Alon.  Abus'd!  By  whom? 

Zan.  To  know,  were  little  comfort. 

Alon.  O  !  'twere  much. 

Zan.  Indeed? 

Alon.  By  Heaven  : — O  give  him  to  my  fury  ! 

Zan.  Born  for  your  use,  1  live  but  to  oblige  you : 

Know  then,  'twas  I. 

Alon.  Am  I  awake  ? 

Zan.  For  ever  : — 

Thy  wife  is  guiltless  ;  that's  one  transport  to  me  ; 
And  I,  I  let  thee  know  it ;  that's  another  : — 
I  urg'd  Don  Carlos  to  resign  his  mistress  j 


[  forg'd  the  letter  ;  I  dispos'd  the  picture  ; — 
I  hated,  I  despis'd,  and  I  destroy. 

Alon.  Oh  ! —  [Swoons,  and  falls  to  the  earth. 

Zan.  Why,  this  is  well : — why,  this  is  blow  for 

blow  ! 

Where  are  you  ?  Crown  me,  shadow  me  witli  laurels, 
Ye  spirits,  which  delight  in  just  revenge  ! 
Let  Europe  and  her  pallid  sons  go  weep, 
Let  Afric  and  her  hundred  thrones  rejoice. 

0  my  dear  countrymen,  look  down  and  see 
How  I  bestride  your  prostrate  conqueror  ! 

[Stands  over  ALONSO. 

1  tread  on  haughty  Spain,  and  all  her  kings. 
But  this  is  mercy,  this  is  my  indulgence, 
Tis  peace,  'tis  refuge  from  my  indignation  : 
I  must  awake  him  into  horrors. — Hoa  ! 
Alonso, — hoa  !  the  Moor  is  at  the  gate  : 
Awake, — invincible,  omnipotent ! — 

Thou  who  dost  all  subdue. 

Alon.  Inhuman  slave ! 

[Raising  himself  on  Ids  knoe. 

Zan.  Fallen  Christian,   thou  mistak'st  my  cha 
racter. 

Look  on  me.  Whom  am  I  ?  I  know,  thou  say'st, 
The  Moor,  a  slave,  an  abject  beaten  slave  : — 
Eternal  woes  to  him  that  made  me  so  !  — 
But,  look  again  :  Have  six  years'  cruerbondage 
Extinguish'd  majesty  so  far,  that  nought 
Shines  here,  to  give  an  awe  of  one  above  thee? 
When  the  great  Moorish  king  Abdallah  fell, 
Fell  by  thy  hand  accurst,  I  fought  fast  by  him, 
His  son,  though  through  his  fondness  in  disguise, 
Less  to  expose  me  to  the  ambitious  foe  !  — 

[AtONSo  starts  up  from  the  ground. 
Ha  !   does  it  rouse  thee? — O'er  my  father's  corse 
I  stood  astride,  till  I  had  clove  thy  crest ; 
I  then  was  made  the  captive  of  a  squadron, 
And  sunk  into  thy  servant :— But,  O  ! — what, 
What  were   my   wages? — Hear  nor  heaven    nor 

earth  !— 

My  wages  were  a  blow, — by  Heaven,  a  blow  ! — 
And  from  a  mortal  hand. 

Alon.  O  villain  !  villain  ! 

[Rushing  towards  ZANGA. 

Zan.  All  strife  is  vain.  [Draws  a  dagger. 

Alon.  Is  thus  my  love  return'd  ?        [Starts  back. 
Is  this  my  recompense  ?  Make  friends  of  tigers  ! 
Lay  not  your  young,  O  mothers,  on  the  breast, 
For  fear  they  turn  to  serpents  as  they  lie, 
And  pay  you  for  their  nourishment'with  death. 
Oarlos  is  dead,  and  Leonora  dying: 
Both  innocent,  both  murder'd,  both  by  me  ! — 
0  shame  !  O  guilt !  O  horror  !    O  remorse  ! 

punishment !  Had  Satan  never  fallen, 
Hell  had  been  made  for  me.     O  Leonora  ! 
Leonora !  Leonora ! 

Zan.  Must  I  despise  thee  too,  as  well  as  hate 

thee  ? 

omplain  of  grief?    Complain,  thou  art  a  man. 
Priam  from  fortune's  lofty  summit  fell ; 
jreat  Alexander  'midst  his  conquests  mourn'd  ; 
fleroes  and  demigods  have  known  their  sorrows  ; 
2sesars  have  wept ;  and  1  have  had  my  blow. 
But  'tis  reveng'd,  and  now  my  work  is  done. 
Yet  ere  I  fall,  be  it  one  part  of  vengeance, 
To  make  even  thee  confess  that  I  am  just. 
Thou  seest  a  prince,  whose  father  thou  hast  slain, 
Whose  native  country  thou  hast  laid  in  blood, 
Whose  sacred  person,— Oh  !— thou  hast  profan'd, 
Whose  reign  extinguish'd  :    What  was  left  to  me, 
So  highly  born  ?    No  kingdom,  but  revenge  ; 
No  treasure,  but  thy  tortures  and  thy  groans. 
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If  cold  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them,  they  judge  not  of  superior  beings, 
Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
With  whom  Revenge  is  Virtue.     Fare  thee  well ! 
Now,  fully  satisfied,  1  should  take  leave. 
But  one  thing  grieves  me  ;  since  thy  death  is  near, 
1  leave  thee  my  example  how  to  die. 

[As  he  is  going  to  stab  himself,  ALONSO  rushes 

on  him,  and  icntf*  fits  dagger  from  him  : — 

at  this  moment, — 

Enter  ALVARUZ,  with  ALONSO'S  eight  Attendants. 
The  Attendants  seize  ZANG  A.  ALONSO  puts  ZANGA'S 
dagger  in  his  bosom. 

Alon.  No,  monster, — thou  shalt  not  escape  by 

death. 
My  father, 

Alv.  O  Alonso!— Isabella, 

Touch'd  with  remorse  to  see  her  mistress'  pangs, 
Told  all  the  dreadful  tale. 

Alon.  What  groan  was  that  ? 

Zan.  As  I  have  been  a  vulture  to  thy  heart, 
So  will  I  be  a  raven  to  thine  ear, — 

MANUEL  enters,  and  whispers  ALVAREZ. 

And  true  as  ever  snuff'd  the  scent  of  blood, 
As  ever  flapt  its  heavy  wing  against 
The  window  of  the  sick,  and  croak'd  despair  : 
Thy  wife  is  dead. 

Alv.  The  dreadful  news  is  true. 

Alon.  Prepare  the  rack  :  invent  new  torments  for 
him. 

Zan.  This  too  is  well :  Thy  fix'd  and  noble  mind 
Turns  all  occurrence  to  its  own  advantage, 
And  I'll  make  vengeance  of  calamity. 
Were  I  not  thus  reduc'd,  thou  would'st  not  know 
That,  thus  reduced,  I  dare  defy  thee  still. 
Torture  thou  may'st,  but  thou  shalt  ne'er  despise 

me. 

The  blood  will  follow  where  the  knife  is  driven, 
The  flesh  will  quiver  where  the  pincers  tear, 
And  sighs  and  cries  by  nature  grow  on  pain  : 
But  these  are  foreign  to  the  soul :  not  mine 
The  groans  that  issue,  nor  the  tears  that  fall : 


They  disobey  me  :    On  the  rack  I  scorn  thee, 
As  when  my  falchion  clove  thy  helm  in  battle. 
Alv.  Peace,  villain ! 

Zan.  While  I  live,  old  man,  I'll  speak: — 
And  well  I  know,  thou  ilar'st  not  kill  me  yet : 
For  that  would  rob  thy  bloodhounds  of  their  prey. 

Alon.  Who  call'd  Alonso 7 
Again  ? — 'Tis  Carlos'  voice,  and  I  obey. 
O,  how  I  laugh  at  all  that  this  can  do ! 

[Stabs  himself. 
The  wounds  that  pain'd,  the  wounds  that  murder' d 

me, 

Were  given  before  ;  I  am  already  dead, 
This  only  marks  my  body  for  the  grave. 

Afric,  thou  art  reveng'd.— O  Leonora  ! [Dies. 

Zan.  Good  ruffians,  give  me  leave ; — My  blood 

is  yours, 

The  wheel's  prepar'd,  and  you  shall  have  it  all  : 
Let  me  but  look  one  moment  on  the  dead, 
And  pay  yourselves  with  gazing  on  my  pangs. 

[Attendants  loose  Z  ANGA  :  he  goes  to  ALONSO'S  body, 
Is  this  Alonso  ?    Where's  his  haughty  mien  1 

[Stoops,  and  takes  his  hand. 

Is  that  the  hand  which  smote  me  1    Heavens,  how- 
pale  ! 

And  art  thou  dead  ?    So  is  my  enmity  :          [Rises. 
1  war  not  with  the  dust :    The  great,  the  proud, 
The  conqueror  of  Afric  was  my  foe: 
A  lion  preys  not  upon  carcasses. 
This  was  thy  only  method  to  subdue  me. 
Terror  and  doubt  fall  on  me  ;  all  thy  good 
Now  blazes,  all  thy  guilt  is  in  the  grave. 
Never  had  man  such  funeral  applause  ; 
If  I  lament  thee,  sure  thy  worth  was  great. 
O  vengeance,  I  have  follow'd  thee  too  far, 
And,  to  receive  me,  hell  blows  all  her  fires. 

[ZANG A  rushes  out,  followed  by  four  of 

the  Attendants. 

Alv.  Dreadful  eftect  of  jealousy  :  a  rage 
In  which  the  wise  with  caution  will  engage, 
Reluctant  long,  and  tardy  to  believe, 
Where  sway'd  by  nature  we  ourselves  deceive,-— 
Where  our  own  folly  joins  the  villain's  art, 
And  each  man  finds  a  Zanga  in  his  heart. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Beverley's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  BEVERLEY,  followed  by  CHARLOTTE. 

Mrs.  B.  Be  comforted,  my  dear,  all  may  be  well 
yet.  And  now,  methinks,  the  lodging  begins  to 
look  with  another  face.  Oh,  sister,  sister,  if  these 
were  all  my  hardships  :  if  all  I  had  to  complain  of 
were  no  more  than  quitting  my  house,  servants, 
equipage,  and  show,  your  pity  would  be  weakness. 

Cha.  Is  poverty  nothing,  then  1 

Mrs.  B.  Nothing  in  the  world,  if  it  affected  only 
me.  While  «ve  had  a  fortune,  I  was  the  happiest 
of  the  rich  ;  and  now  'tis  gone,  give  me  but  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  my  husband's  smiles,  and  I'll  be 
the  happiest  of  the  poor.  To  me,  now,  these 
lodgings  want  nothing  but  their  master  ! — Why  do 
you  look  so  at  me  ? 

Cha.  That  I  may  hate  my  brother. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  talk  so,  Charlotte. 

Cha.  Has  he  not  undone  you? — Oh,  this  per 
nicious  vice  of  gaming!  But  methinks  his  usual 
hours  of  four  or  five  in  the  morning  might  have 
contented  him  ;  'twas  misery  enough  to  wake  for 
him  till  then.  Need  he  have  stayed  out  all  night? 
— •  [  shall  learn  to  detest  him. 

Mrs.  13.  Not  for  the  first  fault.  He  never  slept 
from  me  before. 


Cha.  Slept  from  you  !  No,  no,  his  nights  have 
othing  to  do  with  sleep.  How  has  this  one  vice 
Iriven  him  from  every  virtue !  Nay,  from  his 
lifections  too !  The  time  was,  sister- 
Mrs.  B.  And  is.  I  have  flo  fear  of  his  affections. 
Would  I  knew  that  he  were  safe  ! 

Cha.  From  ruin  and  his  companions.  But  that's 
mpossible.  His  poor  little  boy,  too  !  What  must 
)ecorne  of  him? 

Mrs.  JB.  Why,  want  shall  teach  him  industry. — 
From  his  father's  mistakes  he  shall  learn  prudence, 
and  from  his  mother's  resignation,  patience.  Po- 
erty  has  no  such  terrors  in  it  as  you  imagine. 
There's  no  condition  of  life,  sickness  and  pain  ex- 
cepted,  where  happiness  is  excluded.  The  hus- 
sandman,  who  rises  early  to  his  labour,  enjoys 
more  welcome  rest  at  night  for't.  His  bread  is 
sweeter  to  him  ;  his  home  happier ;  his  family 
dearer  j  his  enjoyments  surer.  The  sun  that  rouses 
lira,  in  the  morning,  sets  in  the  evening  to  release 
lim.  All  situations  have  their  comforts,  if  sweet 
contentment  dwell  in  the  heart.  But  my  poor 
Beverley  has  none.  The  thought  of  having  ruined 
ihose  he  loves,  is  misery  for  ever  to  him.  Would 
[  could  ease  his  mind  of  that ! 

Cha.  If  he  alone  were  ruined,  'twere  just  he 
should  be  punished.  He  is  my  brother,  'tis  true  ; 
Dut  when  I  think  of  what  he  has  done,  of  the  for- 
:une  you  brought  him,  of  his  own  large  estate  too, 
squandered  away  upon  this  vilest  of  passions,  and 
among  the  vilest  of  wretches!  Oh,  I  have  no 
oatience  !  My  own  little  fortune  is  untouched,  he 
says.  Would  I  were  sure  on't ! 

Mrs.  B.  And  so  you  may — 'twould  be  a  sin  to 
doubt  it. 

Cha.  I  will  be  sure  on't — 'twas  madness  in  me 
to  give  it  to  his  management.  But  I'll  demand  it 
from  Lim  this  morning.  I  have  a  melancholy  oc 
casion  for  it. 

Mrs.  B.  What  occasion? 

Cha.  To  support  a  sister.  [Takes  her  hand. 

Mrs.  B,  No  ;  I  have  no  need  on't.  Take  it,  and 
reward  a  lover  with  it.  The  generous  Lewson  de 
serves  much  more.  Why  won't  you  make  him 
happy  ! 

Cha.  Because  my  sister's  miserable. 

Mrs.  B.  You  must  not  think  so.  I  have  my 
jewels  left  yet.  And  when  all's  gone,  these  hands 
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shall  toil  for  our  support.     The  poor  should  be  in 
dustrious.     Why  those  tears,  Charlotte. 

Cha.  Thev  flow  in  jiity  for  you. 

Mr*.  73.  All  may  be  well  "yet.  When  he  has 
nothing  to  lose,  1  shall  fetter  him  in  these  arms 
again  ;  and  then  what  is  it  to  he  poor? 

Cha.  Cure  him  but  of  this  destructive  passion, 
«nd  my  uncle's  death  may  rr trieve  all  yet. 

Mrs'.  73.  Ay,  Charlotte,  could  we  cure  him  !  But 
the  disease  of  play  admits  no  cure  but  poverty; 
and  the  loss  of  another  fortune  would  hut  increase 
his  shame  ami  his  affliction,  Will  Mr.  Lewson 
call  tins  morning  ? 

Cha.  He  said  so  last  night.  He  gave  me  hints, 
too,  that  he  had  suspicions  of  our  friend  Stukely. 

Mrs.  7J.  Not  of  treachery  to  my  husbaud  ?  That 
In'  loves  play,  1  know,  but  surely  he's  honest. 

Cha.  He  would  lain  be  thought  BO  ;  therefore  I 
doubt  him.  Honesty  needs  no  pains  to  set  itself 
oft 

Enter  LUCY. 

7,i/<M/.  Your  old  steward,  madam.  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  deny  him  admittance,  the  good  old  man 
begg'd  so  hard  for't.  [Exit  LUCY. 

Enter  JARVIS. 

Mrs.  B.  Is  this  well,  Jarvis  1  I  desired  you  to 
avoid  me. 

Jar.  Did  you,  madam!  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
had  forgot.  Perhaps,  too,  you  forbade  my  tr-ars  ; 
but  1  am  old,  madam,  and  age  will  be  forgetful. 

Mrs.  B.  The  faithful  creature  !  how  he  moves 
me  !  [To  CHARLOTTE. 

Jar.  I  have  forgot  those  apartments  too.  1  re 
member  none  such  in  my  young  master's  house  ; 
and  yet  1  have  lived  in't  these  five-and-twenty 
years.  His  good  father  would  not  have  dismissed 
me. 

Mrs.  7$.  He  had  no  reason,  Jarvis. 

Jar.  I  was  faithful  to  him  while  he  lived,  and 
when  he  died  he  bequeathed  me  to  his  son.  1  have 
been  faithful  to  him  too. 

Mrs.  73.  I  know  it,  Jarvis,  I  know  it. 

Jar  I  :nn  an  old  man,  madam,  and  have  not  a 
long  time  to  live.  I  asked  but  to  have  died  with 
him,  and  he  dismissed  me. 

Mr*.  ]$.  Pr'ythee  no  more  of  this!  [Weeping.] 
Twas  his  poverty  that  dismissed  you. 

Jar.  Is  he  indeed  so  poor  ihen?  Oh!  he  was 
the  joy  of  my  old  heart.  But  must  his  creditors 
have  all?  And  have  they  sold  his  house  too? 
Mis  father  built  it  when  he  was  but  a  prating  boy. 
The  times  that  1  have  carried  him  in  these  unns  ! 
And,  Jarvis,  says  he,  when  a  beggar  has  asked 
charity  of  me,  why  should  people  be  poor  ?  You 
shan't  be  poor,  Jarvis;  if  I  were  a  king,  nobody 
should  be  poor.  Yet  he  is  poor.  And  then  he  was 
so  brave  !  Oh,  he  was  a  brave  little  boy.  And 
yet  so  merciful,  he'd  not  have  hurt  the  gnat  that 
stung  him. 

Mrs.  73.  Speak  to  him,  Charlotte,  for  I  cannot 

Jar.  1  have  a  little  money,  madam;  it  might 
have  been  more,  but  I  have  loved  the  poor.  All 
that  I  have  is  yours. 

Mi-i.  B.  No,  Jarvis;  we  have  enough  yet.  I 
thank  you  though,  and  will  deserve  your  goodness. 

Jar.  But  shall  I  see  my  master  ?  And  will  he 
let  me  attend  him  in  his  distresses  1  I'll  be  no 
expense  to  him  ;  anil  'twill  kill  me  to  be  refused. — 
AY  here  is  he,  madam  1 

Mrs.  73.  Not  at  home,  Jarvis.  You  shall  see 
him  another  time.  [Retires,  and  sits 
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Cha.  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day. — Oh,  Jarvis! 
what  a  change  is  here  !  [Apart  to  JAR  vis. 

Jar.  A  change  indeed,  madam  !  my  old  heart 
aches  at  it.  And  yet,  methiuks — But  here's  some- 
iody  coming.  [Retiret, 

Enter  LUCY,  with  STVKEI.Y. 

7,»/ri/.  Mr.  Stukely,  madam.  [F.iit. 

Stn.  Good  morning  to  you,  ladies.    Mr.  Jarvis, 
your  servant.     Where's  my  friend,  madam  ? 
[To  Mrs.  BKVKUI.KY,  who  r/»e.<,  ami  an 

Mm.  tt.  1  should  have  asked  that  question  of 
you.  Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ! 

Stn.   No,  madam. 

Cha.  Nor  last  night  ? 

Stu.  Last  uight!     Did  he  not  come  home,  then? 

Mrs.  73.  No. — Were  you  not  together. 

Stu.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  but  not 
since.  Where  can  he  have  stayed  1 

(.'Int.  You  call  yourself  his  friend,  sir,  why  do 
you  encourage  him  in  this  madness  of  gaming? 

Stu.  You  have  asked  me  that  question  before, 
madam  ;  and  1  told  you  my  concern  was,  that  1 
could  not  save  him  :  Mr.  lieverley  is  a  man,  ma 
dam;  and  if  the  most  friendly  entreaties  have  no 
effect  upon  him,  I  have  no  other  means.  My  purse 
has  been  his,  even  to  the  injury  of  my  fortune. 
If  that  has  been  encouragement,  1  deserve  censure ; 
but  1  meant  it  to  retrieve  him. 

Mrs.  73.  1  don't  doubt  it,  sir,  and  I  thank  you* 
But  where  did  you  leave  him  last  night  ? 

Stu.  At  Wilson's,  madam,  if  1  ought  to  tell,  in 
company  I  did  not  like.  Possibly  he  may  be  there 
still.  Mr.  Jarvis  knows  the  house,  I  believe. 

Jar.  [Coming  forward.]  Shall  1  go,  madam? 

Mrs.  73.  No  ;  he  may  take  it  ill. 

Cha.  He  may  go  as  from  himself. 

Stit.  And,  if  he  pleases,  madam,  without  naming 

me.     I  am  faulty  myst-lf,  and  should  conceal  the 

errors  of  a  friend.     But  1  can  refuse  nothing  here. 

[Bowing  fo  the  Ladies. 

Jar.  I  would  fain  see  him,  methinks. 

Mrs.  73.  Do  so,  then;  but  take  care  how  you 
upbraid  him — I  have  never  upbraided  him. 

Jar.  Wrould  I  could  bring  him  comfort!      [Exit. 

Stn.  Don't  be  too  much  alarmed,  madam.  All 
men  have  their  errors,  and  their  times  of  seeing 
them.  Perhaps  my  friend's  time  is  not  come  yet. 
But  he  has  an  uncle ;  and  old  men  don't  live  for 
ever.  You  should  look  forward,  madam :  we  are 
taught  how  to  value  a  second  fortune  by  the  loss 
of  a  first.  [Knocking. 

Mrs.  73.  Hark !  No — that  knocking  wag  too 
rude  for  Mr.  Beverley.  Pray  Heaven  he  be  well ! 

Stu.  Never  doubt  it,  madam.  You  shall  be  well 
too.  Everything  shall  be  well.  [Knocking  again. 

Mrs.  73.  The  knocking  is  a  little  loud,  though. — 
Who  waits  there?  Will  none  of  you  answer? 
None  of  you,  did  I  say  ?  Alas,  what  was  I  thinking 
of!  1  had  forgot  myself.  [Retires,  Keeping — sit*-. 

Cha.  I'll  go,  sister — But  don't  be  alarmed  so. 

[Exit. 

Stn.  [Goes  to  Mrs.  B.]  What  extraordinary  ac 
cident  have  you  to  fear,  madam? 

Mrs.  U.  [Rising,  and  adi'iincing.]  I  beg  y«UF 
pardon  ;  but  'tis  ever  thus  with  me  in  Mr.  bever- 
ley's  absence.  No  one  knocks  at  the  door,  but  I 
fancy  it  is  a  messenger  of  ill  news. 

Stu.  You  are  too  fearful,  madam  ;  'twas  but  one 
night  of  absence;  and  if  ill  thoughts  intrude  (us 
love  is  always  doubtful),  think  of  your  worth  and 
beauty,  and  drive  them  from  your  breast. 
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Mrs.  B.  What  thoughts?  I  bare  no  thought 
that  wrong  mj  husband. 

Stu.  Sucb  thoughts  indeed  would  wrong  him 
Tbe  world  is  full  of  slander;  and  every  wretc" 
that  knows  himself  unjust  charges  his  neighbou 
with  like  passions,  and  by  the  general  frailty  hide 
his  own — If  you  are  wise,  and  would  be  happy 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  reports.  'Tis  ruin  to  be 
lieve  them. 

Mrs.  B.  Ay,  worse  than  ruin.  'Twould  be  t 
sin  ag  ainst  conviction.  Why  was  it  mentioned  ? 

Stu-  To  guard  you  against  rumour.  The  spor 
of  hal  mankind  is  mischief ;  and  for  a  single  erro 
they  make  men  devils.  If  their  tales  reach  you 
disbelieve  them. 

Mrs.  B.  What  tales?     What  told?    By  whom 
I  have  heard  nothing — or,  if  I  had,  with  all  hi 
errors,  my  Beverley's  firm  faith  admits  no  doubt — 
It  is  my  safety,  my  seat  of  rest  and  joy,  while  the 
storm  threatens  round   me.     I'll    not   forsake   it 
[Sxu KELT  sighs,  and  looks  down.']   Why  turn  you 
sir,  away?  and  why  that  sigh? 

Stu.  I  was  attentive,  madam ;  and  sighs  wil 
come,  we  know  not  why.  Perhaps  I  have  been  too 
busy — If  it  should  seem  so,  impute  my  zeal  to 
friendship,  that  meant  to  guard  you  against  evi 
tongues.  Your  Beverley  is  wronged,  slandered 
most  vilely — My  life  upon  his  truth. 

Mrs.  B.  And  mine  too.  Who  is't  that  doubts 
it  ?  But  no  matter — I  am  prepared,  sir — Yet  why 
this  caution  ? — You  are  my  husband's  friend ;  1 
think  you  mine  too ;  the  common  friend  of  both. 
[Pauses.]  I  had  been  unconcerned  else. 

Stu.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  be  so  still ! 
meant  to    guard  you   against    suspicion,    not    to 
alarm  it. 

Mr*.  B.  Nor  have  you,  sir.  Who  told  you  ol 
suspicion  ?  I  have  a  heart  it  cannot  reach. 

Stu.  Then  I  am  happy — I  would  say  more — but 
am  prevented. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Cha.  What  a  heart  has  that  Jarvis  !  A  creditor, 
sister.  But  the  good  old  man  has  taken  him  away 
— "  Don't  distress  his  wife — Don't  distress  his 
sister,"  I  could  hear  him  say.  "  'Tis  cruel  to 
distress  the  afflicted" — And  when  he  saw  me  at  the 
door,  he  begged  pardon  that  his  friend  had  knocked 
so  loud. 

Stu.  I  wish  I  had  known  of  this.  Was  it  a 
large  demand,  madam? 

Cha.  I  heard  not  that ;  but  visits  such  as  these 
we  must  expect  often— Why  so  distressed,  sister? 
This  is  no  new  affliction. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  Charlotte;  but  I  am  faint  with 
watching  —  quite  sunk  and  spiritless — Will  you 
excuse  me,  sir?  I'll  to  my  chamber,  and  try  to 
rest  a  little.  [Ear!*. 

Stu.  Good  thoughts  go  with  you,  madam.  Mv 
bait  is  taken  theu.  [Aside.] — Poor  Mrs.  Beverley ! 
How  my  heart  grieves  to  see  her  thus  ! 

Cha.  Cure  her,  and  be  a  friend  then. 

Stu.  How  cure  her,  madam  ? 

Cha.  Reclaim  my  brother. 

Stu.  Ay,  give  him  a  new  creation,  or  breathe 
another  soul  into  him.  I'll  thiuk  on't,  madam. 
Advice,  I  see,  is  thankless. 

Cha.  Useless  I  am  sure  it  is,  if,  through  mis 
taken  friendship,  or  other  motives,  you  feed  his 
passion  with  your  purse,  and  sooth  it  by  example. 
Physicians,  to  cure  fevers,  keep  from  the  patient's 
thirsty  lip  the  cup  that  would  inflame  him.  You 


give  it  to  his  hands.  [A  knocking.']  Hark,  sir  ! — 
These  are  my  brother's  desperate  symptoms — An 
other  creditor! 

Stu.  One  not  so  easily  got  rid  of — What,  Lew- 
son  ! — 

Enter  LEWSON. 

Lew.  Madam,  your  servant — Yours,  sir.  I  was 
inquiring  for  you  at  your  lodgings. 

Stu.  This  morning  !     You  had  business  then  ? 

Leu;.  You'll  call  it  by  another  name,  perhaps. 
Where's  Mr.  Beverley,  madam? 

Cha.  We  have  sent  to  inquire  for  him. 

Lew.  Is  he  abroad  then?  He  did  not  use  to  go 
out  so  early. 

Cha.  No,  nor  stay  out  so  late. 

Lew.  Is  that  the  case?  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But 
Mr.  Stukely,  perhaps,  may  direct  you  to  him. 

Stu.  I  have  already,  sir.  But  what  was  your 
business  with  me  ? 

Lew.  To  congratulate  you  upoa  your  late  suc 
cesses  at  play.  Poor  Beverley  ! — But  you  are  his 
friend  :  and  there's  a  comfort  "in  having  successful 
friends. 

Stu.  And  what  am  I  to  understand  by  this? 

Lew.  That  Beverley's  a  poor  man,  with  a  rich 
friend  ;  that's  all. 

Stu.  Your  words  would  mean  something,  I  sup 
pose.  Another  time,  sir,  I  shall  desire  an  expla 
nation. 

Lew.  And  why  not  now  ?  I  am  no  dealer  in 
long  sentences.  .  A  minute  or  two  will  do  for  me. 

Stu.  But  not  for  me,  sir.  I  am  slow  of  appre 
hension,  and  must  have  time  and  privacy.  A  lady's 
presence  engages  my  attention.  Another  morning 
[  may  be  found  at  home. 

Lew.  Another  morning,  then,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

Stu.  I  shall  expect  you,  sir.  Madam,  your  ser 
vant.  [Exit. 

Cha.  What  mean  you  by  this? 

Lew.  To  hint  to  him  that  I  know  him. 

Cha.  How  know  him  ?  Mere  doubt  and  suppo 
sition  ! 

Lew.  I  shall  have  proof  soon. 

Cha.  And  what  then?  Would  you  risk  your 
ife  to  be  his  punisher? 

Lew.  My  life,  madam  !  Don't  be  afraid.  But 
et  it  content  you  that  I  know  this  Stukely — 
T  would  be  as  easy  to  make  him  honest  as  brave. 

Cha.  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ? 

Lew.  Nothing,  till  [  have  proof. — But,  methinks, 

madam,  I  am  acting  here  without  authority.  Could 

I  have  leave  to  call  Mr.  Beverley  brother,  his  con- 

erns  would  be  my  own.      Why  will  you  make 

ny  services  appear  officious?        '  [Takes  her  hand. 

Cha.  You  know  my  reasons,  and  should  not 
>ress  me.  But  1  am  cold,  you  say ;  and  cold  I 
will  be,  while  a  poor  sister's  destitute. — Misfor- 
unes  press  too  hard  upon  her;  yet,  till  to-day, 
he  has  borne  them  nobly.  Till  I  see  her  con- 
lition  ameliorated,  love  has  no  joys  for  me. 

Lew.  Where  is  she? 

Cha.  Gone  to  her  chamber.  Her  spirits  failed 
ier. 

Lew.  I  hear  her  coming.  [Aside.]  Let  what  has 
iassed  with  Stukely  be  a  secret— She  has  already 
oo  much  to  trouble"  her. 

Enter  Mrs.  BEVERLEY. 

Mrs.  B.  Good  morning,  sir;  I  heard  your  voice, 
nd,  as  I  thought,  inquiring-  for  me.  \Yh«re's  Mr. 
tukely,  Charlotte  ? 
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Cha.  This  moment  gone — You  have  been  in 
tears,  sister  ;  but  here's  a  friend  shall  comfort  you. 

Lew.  Or,  if  I  add  to  your  distresses,  I'll  beg 
your  pardon,  madam.  The  sale  of  your  house  and 
furniture  was  finished  yesterday. 

Mrs.  B.  I  know  it,  sir;  I  know  too  your  gene 
rous  reasons  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it.  But 
you  have  obliged  me  too  much  already. 

Lew.  There  are  trifles,  madam,  which  I  know 
you  have  set  a  value  on  ;  those  I  have  purchased, 
»nd  will  deliver.  I  have  a  friend,  too,  that  esteems 
you — He  has  bought  largely,  and  will  call  nothing 
Lis,  till  ho  has  seen  you.  If  a  visit  to  him  would 
not  be  painful,  he  has  begged  it  may  be  this 
morning. 

Mrs.  B.'  Not  painful  in  the  least.  My  pain  is 
from  the  kindness  of  my  friends.  Why  am  I  to  be 
obliged  beyond  the  power  of  return  1 

Lew.  You  shall  repay  us  at  your  own  time.  I 
have  a  coach  waiting  at  "the  door.— Shall  we  have 
your  company,  madam  1  [To  CHARLOTTE. 

Chu.  No  ;  my  brother  may  return  soon;  I'll 
stay  and  receive  him. 

Mrs.  B.  [To  CHAR.]  He  may  want  a  comforter, 
perhaps.  But  don't  upbraid  him,  Charlotte.  We 
shan't  be  absent  long.  Come,  sir,  since  1  must  be 
so  obliged. 

Lew.  Tis  I  that  am  obliged.  An  hour,  or  less, 
will  be  sufficient  for  us.  We  shall  find  you  at 
home,  madam  1 

[E.t«unt  LEWSON  ant!  Mrs.  BEVERLEY  on  one 
side,  and  CHARLOITE  on  the  other. 

SCENE  II.-Stukely'«  Lodgings, 
Enter  STUKELY. 

Stu.  That  Lewson  suspects  me,  'tis  too  plain. 
Yet  why  should  he  suspect  me  ?  I  appear  the 
friend  ot%  Beverley  as  much  as  he.  But  I  am  rich, 
it  seems ;  and  so  I  am,  thanks  to  another's  folly 
and  my  own  wisdom.  To  what  use  is  wisdom, 
but  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  ?  This  Be 
verley 's  my  fool ;  I  cheat  him,  and  he  calls  me 
friend.  But  more  business  must  be  done  yet— 
His  wife's  jewels  are  unsold ;  so  is  the  reversion 
of  his  uncle's  estate  :  I  must  have  these  too.  And 
then  there's  a  treasure  above  all— 1  love  his  wife — 
Before  she  knew  this  Beverley  I  loved  her ;  but, 
like  a  cringing  fool,  bowed  at  a  distance,  while  he 
stepped  in  and  won  her— Never,  never  will  I  for 
give  him  for  it.  My  pride,  as  well  as  love,  is 
wounded  by  this  conquest.  Those  hints  this 
morning  were  well  thrown  in— Already  they  have 
fastened  on  her.  If  jealousy  should  weaken  her 
affections,  want  may  corrupt  her  virtue  ;  my  heart 
rejoices  in  the  hope  ! — These  jewels  may  do  much 
— He  shall  demand  them  of  her;  which,  when 
mine,  shall  be  converted  to  special  purposes — 
What  now,  Bates? 

Enter  BATES. 

Bates.  Is  it  a  wonder  then  to  see  me?  The 
forces  are  all  in  readiness,  and  only  wait  for  orders 
Where's  Beverley  1 

Sfti.  At  last  night's  rendezvous,  waiting  for  me. 
Is  Dnwson  with  voul 

Bates.'  Dressed  like  a  nobleman  ;  with  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  set  of  dice  that  shall  deceive 
the  devil. 

Stu.  That  fallow  has  a  head  to  undo  a  nation 
but  for  the  rest,  they  are  such  low-naanuereJ,  ill 


ooking  dogs,  1  wonder  Beverley  has  not  suspected 
hem. 

Bates.  No  matter  for  manners  and  looks.  Do 
vou  supply  them  with  money,  and  they  are  gen- 
leinen  by  profession — The  passion  of  gaming  casts 
uch  a  mist  be-fore  tlie  eyes,  that  the  nobleman 
ihall  be  surrounded  with  sharpers,  and  imagine 
liinsflt'  in  the  best  company. 

Stu.  There's  that  Williams,  too.  It  was  he,  I 
uppose,  that  called  at  Beverley's  with  the  note 
his  morning.  What  directions  did  \ou  give  him? 

Bates.  To  knock  loud,  and  be  clamorous.  Did 
not  you  see  him  1 

Stu.  No,  the  fool  sneaked  off  with  Jarvis.  Had 
le  appeared  within  doors,  as  directed,  the  note  had 
>een  discharged.  I  waited  there  on  purpose.  I 
want  the  women  to  think  well  of  me  ;  for  Lewson'* 
jrown  suspicious  ;  he  told  me  so  himself. 

Bates.  What  answer  did  you  make  him  1 

Stu.  A  short  one — That  I  would  see  him  soon 
'or  further  explanation. 

Bates.  We  must  lake  care  of  him.  But  what 
lave  we  to  do  with  Beverley  ?  Dawson  and  the 
rest  are  wondering  at  you. 

Stu.  Why,  let  them  wonder.  I  have  designs 
above  their  narrow  reach.  They  see  me  lend  him 
money,  and  they  stare  at  me.  But  they  are  fools. 
[  want  him  to  believe  me  beggared  by  him. 

Bates.  And  what  then  ? 

Stu.  Ay,  there's  the  question;  but  no  matter; 
at  night  you  may  know  more.  He  waits  for  me  at 
Wilson's  —I  told  the  women  where  to  find  him. 

Bates.  To  what  purpose? 

Stu.  To  save  suspicion.  It  looked  friendly,  and 
they  thanked  me. — Old  Jarvis  was  despatched  to 
liim. 

Bates.  And  may  entreat  him  home — 

Stu.  No;  he  expects  money  from  me;  but  I'll 
have  none.  His  wife's  jewels  must  go— Women 
are  easy  creatures,  and  refuse  nothing  where  they 
love.  Jollow  to  Wilson's,  but  be  sure  he  sees  you 
not.  You  are  a  man  of  character,  you  know ;  of 
prudence  and  discretion.  Wait  for  me  in  an  outer 
room  ;  I  shall  have  business  for  you  presently. — 
Come,  sir. 

Let  drudging  fools  by  honesty  grow  great ; 
The  shorter  road  to  riches  is  deceit.       [  Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Cuming-hmtse,  with  Table,  Bur, 
Dice,  $c. 

BEVERT.EY  discovered  sitting. 

Bev.  [Rises  and  comes  forward.]  Why,  what  a 
world  is  this  !  The  slave  that  digs  for  gold  receives 
his  daily  pittance,  and  sleeps  contented  ;  while 
those  for  whom  he  labours  convert  their  good  to 
mischief,  making  abundance  the  means  of  want. 
O  shame!  shame!  Had  fortune  given  me  but 
little,  that  little  had  still  been  my  own.  But 
plenty  1<  ads  to  waste  ;  and  shallow  streams  main 
tain  their  currents,  while  swelling  rivers  bent  down 
their  banks,  acid  leave  their  channels  empty.  What 
had  I  to  do  with  play?  1  wanted  nothing — My 
wishes  and  my  means  were  equal.  The  poor  fol- 
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lowed  me  with  blessings,  love  scattered  roses  o 
my  pillow,  and  morning  waked  me  to  delight— Oh 
bitter  thought,  that,  leads  to  what  I  was,  by  wha 
I  am  !  I  would  forget  both — Who's  there  ! 

Enter  a  Waiter. 

Wai.  A  gentleman,  sir,  inquires  for  you. 

Bev.  He  might  have  used  less  ceremony.  Stukely 
I  iiippose? 

Wai.  No,  sir,  a  stranger. 

Bev.  Well,  show  him  in.  [Exit  Waiter.]  A  mes 
aenger  from  Stukely  then  ;  from  him  that  has  un 
done  me !  yet  all  in  friendship — And  now  he  lend 
me  his  little,  to  bring  back  fortune  to  me. 

Enter  JARVIS. 

Jarvis  !— Why  this  intrusion?— Your  absence  had 
been  kinder. 

Jar.  1  came  in  duty,  sir.  If  it  be  troublesome — 
Bev.  It  is — I  would  be  private — hid  even  from 
myself.     Who  sent  you  hither  1 

Jar.  One  that  would  persuade  you  home 
again.  My  mistress  is  not  well — her  tears  tolc 
me  so. 

Bev.  Go  with  thy  duty  there  then— I  have  no 
business  for  thee. 

Jar.  Yes,  sir  ;  to  lead  you  from  ihis  place.  ] 
am  your  servant  still.  Your  prosperous  fortune 
blessed  my  old  age :  If  that  has  left  you,  I  must 
not  leave  you. 

Bev.  Not  leave  me  !     Recall  past  time,  then 
or,  through  this  sea  of  sterms  and  darkness,  show 
me  a  star  to  guide  me. — But  what  canst  thou  ? 

Jar.  The  little  that  I  can,  I  will.  You  have 
been  generous  to  me. — I  would  not  offend  you,  sir 
—but — 

Bev.  No.  Think'st  thou  I'd  ruin  thee  too  ?  I 
have  enough  of  shame  already — My  wife  !  my  wife  ! 
Wouldstthou  believe  it,  Jarvis?  1  have  not  seen 
her  all  this  long  night — I,  who  have  loved  her  so, 
that  every  hour  of  absence  seemed  as  a  gap  in 
life  !  But  other  bonds  have  held  me — Oh,  I  have 
played  the  boy  !  dropping  my  counters  in  the 
stream,  and  reaching  to  redeem  them,  lost  myself  ! 

Jar.  For  pity's  sake,  sir! — I  have  no  heait  to 
see  this  change. 

Bev.  Nor  I  to  bear  it— How  speaks  the  world  of 
me,  Jarvis  ? 

Jar.  As  of  a  good  man  dead — Of  one  who,  walk 
ing  in  a  dream,  fell  down  a  precipice.  The  world 
is  sorry  for  you. 

Bev.  Ay,  and  pities  me — Says  it  not  so  ?  But  I 
was  born  to  infamy.  I'll  tell  thee  what  it  says  ;  it 
calls  me  villain,  a  trt-atherous  husband,  a  cruel 
father,  a  false  brother,  one  lost  to  nature  and  her 
charities  ;  or,  to  say  all  in  one  short  word,  it  calls 
me — gamester.  Go  to  thy  mistress — I'll  see  her 
presently.  [Runs  back  and  aits. 

Jar.  And  why  not  now*?  [Following  him.']  Rude 
people  press  upon  her;  loud,  bawling  creditors  ; 
wretches  who  know  no  pity — 1  met  one  at  the  door 
—he  would  have  seen  my  mistress:  I  wanted 
means  of  present  payment,  so  promised  it  to-mor 
row.  But  others  may  he  pressing,  and  she  has 
grief  enough  already.  Your  absence  hangs  too 
heavy  on  her. 

Ben.  Tell  her  I'll  come  then.  But  what  hast 
thou  to  do  with  my  distresses  ?  Thy  honesty  has 
left  thee  poor.  Keep  what  thou  hast ;  lest,  be 
tween  thee  and  the  grave,  misery  steal  in.  I  have 
a  friend  thall  counsel  me — This  is  that  friend. 


Enter  STUKELY. 

Stu.  How  fares  it,  Beverley  ?  (BEVEULF.Y  rises 
and  advances.}  Honest  Mr.  Jarvis,  well  met.  That 
viper,  Williams  !  Was  it  not  he  that  troubled  you 
this  morning? 

Jar.  My  mistress  heard  him  then  ?  I  am  sorry 
that  she  heard  him. 

Bev.  And  Jarvis  promised  payment. 
Stu.  That  must  not  be.     Tell  him  I'll  satisfy 
him. 

Jar.  Wrill  you,  sir.  Heaven  will  reward  you 
for  it. 

Bev.  Generous  Stukely  !  Friendship  like  yours, 
had  it  ability  like  will,  would  more  than  balance 
the  wrongs  of  fortune. 

Stu.  You  think  too  kindly  of  me.  Make  haste 
to  Williams  ;  his  clamours  may  be  rude,  else. 

[To  JARVIS. 

Jar.  And  my  master  will  go  home  again.  Alas  ! 
sir,  we  know  of  hearts  there  breaking  for  his  ab 
sence.  [Exit. 
Bev.  'Would  I  were  dead  ! 
Stu.  Pr'y  thee,  be  a  man,  and  leave  dying  to  dis 
ease  and  old  age.  Fortune  may  be  ours  again  ;  at 
'east  we'll  try  for't. 

Bev.  No ;  it  has  fooled  us  on  too  far. 
Stu.  Ay,  ruined  us  ;  and  therefore  we'll  sit  down 
contented.     These   are  the    despondings   of   men 
without  money  ;  but  let  the  shining  ore  chink  in 
he  pocket,  and  folly  turns  to  wisdom.     We  are 
Fortune's  children.     True,  she's  a  fickle  mother  ; 
)ut  shall  we  droop  because  she's  peevish  ?     No; 
she  has  smiles  in  store,  and  these  her  frowns  are 
neant  to  brighten  them. 

Bev.  Is  this  a  time  for  levity  ?  But  you  are 
single  in  the  ruin,  and,  therefore,  may  talk  lightly 
3f  it :  with  me  'tis  complicated  misery. 

Stu.  You  censure  me  unjustlv;  I   but  assumed 
hese  spirits,   to  cheer  my  friend.     Heaven  knows, 
le  wants  a  comforter. 
Bev.  What  new  misfortune? 
Stu.  I   would   have   brought   you   money,    but 
fnders  want  securities.    What's  to  be  done  ?     All 
hat  was  mine  is  yours  already. 

Bev.  And  there's  the  double  weight  that  sinks 
me,  I  have  undone  my  friend  too  ;    one  who,  to 
ave  a  drowning  wretch,  reached  out  his  hand,  and 
)erished  with  him. 
Stu.  Have  better  thoughts. 
Bev.  Whence   are   they   to   proceed?      I    have 
othing  left. 

Stu.  [Sighing.']  Then  we're  indeed  undone  — 
A' hat !  nothing?  No  moveahles,  nor  useless  trin- 
ets  !  Baubles  locked  up  in  caskets,  to  starve  their 
wners?  I  have  ventured  deeply  for  you. 

Bev.  Therefore  this  heart-ache  ;  for  1  am  lost 
eyond  all  hope. 

Stu.  No ;  means  may  be  found  to  save  us. 
aivis  is  rich — who  made  him  so?  This  is  no  time 
or  ceremony. 

Bev.  And  is  it  for  dishonesty?  The  good  old 
an!  Shall  I  rob  him  too?  My  friend  would  grieve 
r't.  No  ;  let  the  little  that  he  has,  buy  food  and 
othing  for  him. 

Stu.  Good  morning  then.  [Going. 

Bev.  So  hasty  !  why,  then,  good  morning. 
Stu.  And  when   we  meet   again,   upbraid   me. 
ay  it  was  I  that  tempted  you.     Tell  Le\vson  so, 
nd  tell  him,  I  have  wronged  you.     He  has  sus- 
icions  of  me,  and  will  thank  you. 
Bev.  No;  we  have  been  companions  in  a  rash 
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voyage,  and  the  same  storm  has  wrecked  us  both 
Mine  shall  be  ftelf-ttpbnidings. 

Stu.  And  will  they  feed  u.s?  You  deal  unkindh 
by  me.  I  have  sold  and  borrowed  for  you  while 
land  or  credit  lasted  :  and  now,  when  fortune  shouh 
be  tried,  and  my  heart  whispers  me  success,  I  HII 
deserted — turned  loose  to  beggary,  while  you  have 
hoards. 

Bn •.  What  hoards!    Name  them,  and  take  them 
Stu.  Jewels. 

Bev.  And  shall  this  thriftless  hand  seize  them 
too?  My  poor,  poor  wife  !  Must  she  lose  all?  J 
would  not  wound  her  so. 

Stu.  Xor  I,  but  from  necessity.   One  effort  more 
and  fortune  may  grow  kind.    I  have  unusual  hopes 
Bev.  Think  of  some  other  means  then. 
Stu.  I  have,  and  vou  rejected  them. 
Bev.  Pr'ytbee,  let  me  be  a  man. 
Stu.  Ay,  and  your  friend  a    poor  one.     But  1 
have  done  :    And  for   these  trinkets  of  a  woman 
why,  let  her  keep  them,  to  deck  out  pride  with 
and  show  a  laughing  world  that  she  has  finery  to 
starve  in. 

Bev.  No;  she  shall  yield  up  all.  My  friend 
demands  it.  But  need  we  have  talked  lightly  of 
her?  The  jewels  that  she  values  are  truth  and  in 
nocence.  Those  will  adorn  her  ever ;  and,  for  the 
rest,  she  wore  them  for  a  husband's  pride,  and  to 
his  wants  will  give  them.  Alas  !  you  know  her 
not.  Where  shall  we  meet  ? 

Stu.  No  matter ;  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
Leave  me  to  a  prison ;  'tis  the  reward  of  friend 
ship. 

Bev.  Perish  mankind  first !  Leave  you  to  a 
prison  !  No  '.  fallen  ns  you  see  me,  I'm  not  that 
wretch  :  Nor  would  1  change  this  heart,  o'er- 
charged  as  'tis  with  folly  and  misfortune,  for  one 
most  prudeut  and  most  happy,  if  callous  to  a  friend's 
distresses. 

Stu.  Vou  are  too  warm. 
Bev.  In  such   a  cause,  not  to  be  warm  is  to  be 
frozen.     Farewell  —I'll  meet  you  at  your  lodgings. 
•Vfii.  Reflect  a  little.     The  jewels  may  be  lost — 
better  not  hazard  them — I  was  too  pressing. 

Bev.  And  I  ungrateful.  Reflection  takes  up 
time — 1  have  no  leisure  for't — within  an  hour  ex 
pect  me.  [Ei  it. 
Sttt.  The  thoughtless,  shallow  prodigal  !  We 
•hall  have  sport  at  night,  then— but  hold— the 
jewels  are  not  ours  yet — the  lady  may  refuse  them 
— the  husband  may  relent  too — 'tis  more  than  pro 
bable —  I'll  write  a  note  to  Beverley,  and  the  con 
tents  shall  spur  him  to  demand  them.  Bui  am  I 
grown  this  rogue  through  avarice?  No  ;  I  have 
warmer  motives,  love  and  revenge.  Ruin  the  hus 
band,  and  the  wife's  virtue  may  be  bid  for. 

Enter  BATES. 

Look  to  your  men,  Bates;  there's  money  stirring. 
We  meet  to-night  upon  this  spot.  Hasten,  and 
tell  them.  Beverley  calls  upon  me  at  my  lodgings, 
and  we  return  together.  Hasten,  I  say,  the  rogues 
will  scatter  else. 

Bates.  Not  till  their  leader  bids  them. 

Stu.  Come  on,  then  — give  them  the  word,  and 
follow  me  ;  I  must  advise  with  you.  Tliis  is  a 
day  of  business.  [I'.ieunt. 

SCENE  II.— Beverley 's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Bi  VK.IU.KY  and  CII.UUOITK. 
C'/M.  Your  looks  ure  changed  too ;  there's  wikl- 


ness  in  them.  My  wretched  sister  !  How  will  it 
grieve  her  to  see  you  thus  ! 

Bev.  No,  no  ;  a  little  rest  will  ease  me.  And 
for  vour  Lewson's  kindness  to  her,  it  has  my 
thanks  ;  I  have  no  more  to  give  him. 

(Via.  Yes  ;  a  sister  and  her  fortune.  I  trifle  with 
him,  and  he  complains.  My  looks,  he  says,  are 
cold  upon  him.  He  thinks  too — 

Bev.  That  1  have  lost  your  fortune.  He  dares 
not  think  so. 

Cha.  Nor  does  he;  you  are  too  quick  at  guess 
ing.  He  cares  not  if  you  had.  That  care  is 
mine  ;  L  lent  it  you  to  husband,  and  now  1  claim  it. 

Bev.  You  have  suspicions  then? 

Cha.  Cure  them,  and  givd  it  me. 

Bev.  To  stop  a  sister's  eludings  1 

Clni.  To  vindicate  her  brother. 

Bev.  How  if  he  needs  no  vindication? 

Cha.  I  would  fain  hope  so. 

Bev.  Ay,  would  and  cannot — Leave  it  to  time, 
then  ;  'twill  satisfy  all  doubts. 

Cha.  Mine  are  already  satisfied. 

Bev.  'Tis  well.  And  when  the  subject  is  re 
newed,  speak  to  me  like  a  sister,  and  1  will  answer 
like  a  brother. 

Cha.  To  tell  me  I'm  a  beggar.  Why,  tell  it 
now.  I,  that  can  bear  the  ruin  of  those  dearer  to 
me — the  ruin  of  a  sister  and  her  infant — can  bear 
that  too. 

Bev.  No  more  of  this — you  wring  my  heart. 

Cha.  Unthinking  rioteH  whose  home  was  heaven 
to  him! — an  angel  dwelt  there,  and  a  little  cherub, 
that  crown'd  his  days  with  blessings.  How  he  has 
lost  this  heaven,  to  league  with  devils  ! 

Bev.  Forbear,  I  say  ;  reproaches  come  too  late  ; 
they  search,  but  cure  not.  And,  for  the  fortune 
you  demand,  we'll  talk  to-morrow  on't — our  tem 
pers  may  be  milder. 

Cha.  Or,  if  'tis  gone,  why,  farewell  all.  But 
I'll  upbraid  no  more.  What  Heaven  permits,  per- 
iaps  it  may  ordain.  Yet,  that  the  husband,  father, 
Brother,  should  be  its  instruments  of  vengeance ! 
"Tis  grievous  to  know  that ! 

Bev.  If  you're  my  sister,  spare  the  remembrance 
—  it  wounds  too  deeply.  To-morrow  shall  clear 
all  ;  and  when  the  worst  is  known,  it  may  be  better 
han  your  fears.  Comfort  my  wife — and  for  the 
pains  of  absence  I'll  make  atonement. 

Chn.  She  comes  !  Look  cheerfully  ui  on  her. — 
Affections  such  as  hers  are  prying,  and  lend  those 
•yes  that  read  the  soul. 

Enter  Mrs.  BLVERLEY  and  LEWSON. 

Mrs.  B.   My  life  !  [Embrace. 

Bev.  My  love  !  how  fares  it  ?  I  have  been  a 
ruant  husband. 

Mr*.  B.  But  we  meet  now,  and  that  heals  all. — 
doubts  and  alarms  1  have  had  ;  but  in  this  denr 
embrace  1  bury  and  forget  them.  My  friend  here, 
'  I'lrintiii*  tn  LKWSON,]  has  been  indeed  a  friend. 
,'harlotte,  'tis  you  must  thank  him:  your  brother's 
hanks  and  mine  are  of  too  little  value. 

Bev.  \  et  what  we  have,  we'll  pay.  I  thank  you, 
ir,  and  am  obliged.  1  would  say  more,  but  that 
•our  goodness  to  tin;  wife  upbraids  the  husband's 
ollies.  Had  1  been  wise,  she  had  not  trespassed 
n  your  bounty. 

/.«•«•.  Nor  has  she  trespassed.  The  little  I  have 
one,  acceptance  overpays. 

r/i-i.   So  friendship  thinks— 

Mrs.  B.  And  doubles  obligations  by  striving  to 
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conceal  them— We'll  talk  another  time  ou't— You 
are  too  thoughtful,  love. 

Bsv.  No,  I  have  reason  for  these  thoughts. 
Cha.  And  hatred  for  the  cause— 'Would  >ou  had 
tli at  too  ! 

Ikv.  1  have— the  cause  was  avarice. 
Cha.  And  who  the  tempter  1 
Bev.  A  ruined  friend— ruined  by  too  much  kind- 
Lew.    Ay,   worse  than   ruined  ;    stabbed  in  his 
fame,  mortally  stabbed— riches  can't  cure  him. 

Bev.  Or,  if  they  could,  those  I  have  drained  him 
of.  Something  of  this  he  hinted  in  the  morning — 
that  Lewson  had  suspicions  of  him— Why  these 
suspicions  1 

Lew.  At  school  we  knew  this  Stukely.  A  cun 
ning,  plodding  boy  he  was,  sordid  and  cruel,  slow 
at  his  task,  but  quick  at  shifts  and  tricking.  He 
schemed  out  mischief,  that  others  might  be  pu 
nished  ;  and  would  tell  his  tale  with  so  much  art, 
that  for  the  lash  he  merited,  rewards  and  praise 
\vere  given  him.  Show  me  a  boy  with  such  a 
mind,  and  time,  that  ripens  manhood  in  him,  shall 
ripen  vice  too— I'll  prove  him,  and  lay  him  open 
to  you— Till  then,  be  warned— I  know  him,  and 
therefore  shun  him. 

Bev.  As  I  would  those  that  wrong  him.  You 
are  too  busy,  sir. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  not  too  busy — Mistaken,  perhaps — 
That  had  been  milder. 

Lew.  No  matter,  madam.  I  can  bear  this,  and 
praise  the  heart  that  prompts  it.  Pity  such  friend 
ship  should  be  so  placed  ! 

Bev.  Again,  sir  !  But  I'll  bear  too.  You  wrong 
Lira,  Lewson,  and  will  be  sorry  for't. 

Cha.  Ay,  when  'tis  proved  he  wrongs  him.  The 
\vorld  is  full  of  hypocrites. 

Bev.  And  Stukely  one— so  you  would  infer,  I 

think.     I'll  hear  no  more  of  this — my  heart  aches 

for  him — I  have  undone  him. 

Lew.  The  world  says  otherwise. 

Bev.  The  world  is  false  then.     I  have  business 

with  you,  love.  [To  Mrs.  BEVERLEY.]  We'll  leave 

them  to  their  rancour. 

Cha.  No ;  we  shall  find  room  within  for't.  Come 

this  way,  sir.  [To  LEWSON. 

Lew.    Another  time  my  friend  will  thank  me ; 

that  time  is  hastening  too. 

[Exeunt  with  CHARLOTTE. 

Bev.  They  hurt  me  beyond  bearing.     Is  Stukely 

false  !    Then  honesty  has  left  us  !    'Twere  sinning 

against  Heaven  to  think  so. 

Mrs.  B.  I  never  doubted  him. 

Bev.  No;  you  are  charity.    Meekness  and  ever- 

during  patience  live  in  that  heart,  and  love  that 

knows  no  change.     Why  did  I  ruin  you  1 

Mrs.  B.  You  have  not  ruined  me.  I  have  no 
wants  when  you  are  present,  nor  wishes  in  your 
absence,  but  to  be  blest  with  your  return.  Be  bu 
resigned  to  what  has  happened,  and  I  am  rich  be 
yond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Bev.   My  generous  girl ! — But  memory  will  be 

busy;  still  crowding  on  my  thoughts,  to  sour  the 

present  by  the  past.     I  have  another  pang  too. 

Mrs.  B.  Tell  it,  and  let  me  cure  it. 

Bev.  That  friend— that  generous  friend,  whose 

fame  they  have  traduced — 1  have  undone  him  too 

"While  he  had  means,  he  lent  me  largely:  and  now 

a  prison  must  be  his  portion. 

Mrs.  B.  No;  I  hope  otherwise. 

Bev.  To  hope  must  be  to  act.  The  charitable  wish 

feeds  not  the  hungry.    Something  must  be  done. 


Mr*.  B.   What? 

Bev.  In  bitterness  of  heart  he  told  me,  just  now 

told  me,  I  had  undone  him.  Could  I  hear  that, 
and  think  of  happiness  ?  No  ;  I  have  disclaimed 
t  while  he  is  miserable. 

Mrs.  B.  The  world  may  mend  with  us,  and  then 
we  may  be  grateful.  There's  comfort  in  that  hope. 

Bev.  Ay ;  'tis  the  sick  man's  cordial,  his  pro 
mised  cure  ;  while,  in  preparing  it,  the  patient 
dies.  W hut  now? 

Enter  Lucy. 
Lucy.  A  letter,  sir.  [Delivers  it,  and  exit. 

Bev.  The  hand  is  Stukely 's. 

[Opens  it,  and  reads  it  to  himself. 

Mrs.  B.  And  brings  good  news — at  least  I'll 
liope  so — What  says  he,  love? 

Bev.  Why  this — too  much  for  patience.  Y'et 
lie  directs  me  to  conceal  it  from  you.  [Reads.] 
"  Let  your  haste  to  see  me  be  the  only  proof  of 
your  esteem  for  me.  I  have  determined,  since  we 
parted,  to  bid  adieu  to  England;  choosing  rather 
to  forsake  my  country,  than  owe  my  freedom  in  it 
to  the  means  we  talked  of.  Keep  this  a  secret  at 
home,  and  hasten  to  the  ruined  R.  STUKELY." — 
Ruined  by  friendship  !  I  must  relieve  or  follow 
him.  [Going  in  a  state  of  distraction. 

Mrs.  B.  Follow  him,  did  you  say?  Then  I  am 
lost,  indeed ! 

Bev.  Oh,  this  infernal  vice  !  how  has  it  sunk 
me  !  A  vice,  whose  highest  joy  was  poor  to  my 
domestic  happiness.  Yet  how  have  I  pursued  it ! 
turned  all  my  comforts  to  bitterest  pangs,  and  all 
my  smiles  to  tears.  Damned,  damned  infatuation ! 

.Mrs.  B.  Be  cool,  my  life  !  What  are  the  means 
the  letter  talks  of?  Have  you — have  I  those  means? 
Tell  me,  and  ease  me.  I  have  no  life  while  you 
are  wretched. 

Bev.  No,  no;  it  must  not  be.  'Tis  I  alone  have 
sinned  ;  'tis  I  alone  must  suffer.  You  shall  reserve 
those  means,  to  keep  my  child  and  his  wronged 
mother  from  want  and  wretchedness. 

Mrs.  B.  What  means? 

Bev.  I  came  to  rob  you  of  them — but  cannot — 
dare  not.  Those  jewels  are  your  sole  support :  I 
should  be  more  than  monster  to  request  them. 

Mrs.  B.  My  jewels  !  Trifles,  not  worth  speaking 
of,  if  weighed  against  a  husband's  peace  ;  but  let 
them  purchase  that,  and  the  world's  wealth  is  of 
less  value.  [Embrace. 

Bev.  How  little  do  I  seem  before  such  virtues ! 

Mrs.  B.  No  more,  my  love.  I  kept  them  till 
occasion  called  to  use  them  ;  now  is  the  occasion, 
and  I'll  resign  them  cheerfully. 

Bev.  Why,  we'll  be  rich  in  love  then.  But  this 
excess  of  kindness  melts  me.  Yet  for  a  friend  one 
would  do  much.  He  has  denied  me  nothing. 

Mrs.  B.  Come  to  my  closet — But  let  him  ma 
nage  wisely.  We  have  no  more  to  give  him. 

Bev.  Where  learnt  my  love  this  excellence?  'Tis 
Heaven's  own  teaching  :  that  Heaven,  which  to  an 
angel's  form  has  given  a  mind  more  lovely.  1  am 
unworthy  of  you,  but  will  deserve  you  better. 

Henceforth  my  follies  and  neglects  shall  cease, 
And  all  to  come  be  penitence  and  peace ; 
Vice  shall  no  more  attract  me  with  her  charms, 
Nor  pleasure  reach  me,  but  in  these  dear  arms. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Stukely's  Lodgings. 
Enter  STUKELV  and  BATES. 

Stu.  So  runs  the  world,  Bates.  Fools  are  the 
natural  prey  of  knaves  ;  Nature  designed  them  so, 
when  she  made  Inmbs  for  wolves.  The  laws,  that 
four  and  policy  have  framed,  Nature  disclaims  ; 
she  knows  but  two,  and  those  are  force  and  cun 
ning.  The  nobler  law  is  force  ;  but  then  there's 
danger  in't ;  while  cunning,  like  a  skilful  miner, 
works  safely  and  unseen. 

Bate$.  And  therefore  wisely.  Force  must  have 
nerves  and  einews  ;  cunning  wants  neither.  The 
dwarf  that  has  it  shall  trip  the  giant's  heels  up. 

Stu.  And  bind  him  to  the  ground.  NVhy,  we'll 
erect  a  shrine  for  Nature,  and  be  her  oracles. 
Conscience  is  weakness  ;  fear  made  it,  and  fear 
maintains  it.  The  dread  of  shame,  inward  re 
proaches,  and  fictitious  burnings,  swell  out  the 
phantom.  Nature  knows  none  of  this  ;  her  laws  are 
freedom. 

Hates.  Sound  doctrine,  and  well  delivered! 

6'? t/.  \Ve  are  sincere,  too,  and  practise  what  we 
teach.  Let  the  grave  pedant  say  as  much.  But 
now  to  business.  The  jewels  are  disposed  of; 
and  Beverley  again  worth  money.  If  my  design 
succeeds,  this  night  we  finish  with  him.  Go  to 
your  lodgings,  and  be  busy.  You  understand  con 
veyances,  and  make  ruin  sure. 

Bates.  Better  stop  here.  The  sale  of  this  rever 
sion  may  be  talked  of.  There's  danger  in  it. 

Stit.  No,  'tis  the  mark  I  aim  at.  We'll  thrive 
and  laugh.  You  are  the  purchaser,  and  there's  the 
payment.  [Giving  him  a  pocket-book.']  He  thinks 
you  rich  ;  and  so  you  shall  be.  Inquire  for  titles, 
and  deal  hardly  ;  'twill  look  like  honesty. 

Bates.  How,  if  he  suspects  us? 

Stu.  Leave  it  to  me.  I  study  hearts,  and  when 
to  work  upon  them.  Go  to  your  lodgings  ;  and  if 
we  come,  be  busy  over  papers.  Talk  of  a  thought 
less  age,  of  gaining  and  extravagance  ;  you  have  a 
face  for't. 

Bates.  A  feeling  too,  that  would  avoid  it.  We 
push  too  far  ;  but  I  have  cautioned  you.  If  it  ends 
ill,  you'll  think  of  me — and  so,  adieu.  [Exit. 

Stu.  This  fellow  sins  by  halves;  his  fears  are 
conscience  to  him.  I'll  turn  these  fears  to  use. 
Rogues  that  dread  shame,  will  still  be  greater 
rogues  to  hide  their  guilt.  Lewson  grows  trouble 
some—We  nrust  get  rid  of  him— He  knows  too 
much.  I  have  a  tale  for  Beverley.  He  shall  call 
Lewson  to  account — If  it  succeeds,  'tis  well ;  if 
not,  we  must  try  other  means.  [Knocking.]  But 
here  he  comes— 1  must  dissemble. 

Enter  BEVERLEY. 

Look  to  the  door  there!  [In  a  seeming  fright.] — My 
friend  !  1  thought  of  other  visitors. 

Bev.  No  ;  these  shall  guard  you  from  them. 
[Oj/emig  notes.]  Take  them,  and  use  them  cau 
tiously.  The  world  deals  hardly  by  us. 

Stu.  And  shall  I  leave  you  destitute?  No; 
your  wants  are  the  greatest.  Another  climate  may 
treat  me  kinder.  The  shelter  of  to-night  takes  me 
from  this. 

Bev.  Let  these  be  your  support  then.  Yet  is 
there  need  of  parting?  I  may  have  means  ;igain; 
we'll  share  them,  aud  live  wisely. 


Stu.  No:  I  should  tempt  you  on.  Habit  is 
nature  in  me ;  ruin  can't  cure  it.  Even  now  I 
would  be  gaming.  Taugl.t  by  experience  as  I  am, 
and  knowing  this  poor  sum  is  all  that's  left  us,  I 
am  for  venturing  still ;  and  say  I  am  to  blame. 
Yet  will  this  little  supply  our  wants?  No,  we 
must  put  it  out  to  usury.  Whether  'tis  madness 
in  me,  or  some  restless  impulse  of  good  fortune,  I 
yet  am  ignorant ;  but — 

Bei-.  Take  it,  and  succeed  then.  I'll  try  no 
more. 

Stu.  'Tis  surely  impulse  ;  it  pleads  so  strongly. 
But  you  are  cold — We'll  e'en  part  here  then.  And 
for  this  last  reserve,  keep  it  for  better  uses ;  I'll 
have  none  ou't.  I  thank  you  though,  and  will 
seek  fortune  singly.  One  thing  1  had  forgot — 

Bev.  What  is  it  ? 

Stu.  Perhaps,  'twere  best  forgotten.  But  I  am. 
open  in  my  nature,  and  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
my  friend.  Lewson  speaks  freely  of  you. 

Bev.  Of  you  I  know  he  does. 

Stu.  I  can  forgive  him  for't ;  but,  for  my  friend, 
I'm  angry. 

Bev.  What  says  he  of  me  ? 

Stu.  That  Charlotte's  fortune  is  embezzled.  Ha 
talks  on't  loudly. 

Bev.  He  shall  be  silenced,  then?  How  heard 
you  of  it? 

Stu.  From  many.  He  questioned  Bates  about  it. 
You  must  account  with  him,  he  says. 

Bev.  Or  he  with  me— and  soon,  too. 

Stu.  Speak  mildly  to  him.     Cautions  are  best. 

Bev.  I'll  think  on't — But  whither  go  you  ? 

Stu.  From  poverty  and  prisons — No  matter 
whither.  If  fortune  changes,  you  may  hear  from 
me. 

Bev.  May  these  be  prosperous,  then.  [Offering 
the  notes,  which  he  refuses.]  N'ay,  they  are  yours — I 
have  sworn  it,  and  will  have  nothing.  Take  them, 
and  use  them. 

Slu.  Singly  I  will  not.  My  cares  are  for  my 
friend ;  for  his  lost  fortune  and  ruined  family.  All 
separate  interests  I  disclaim.  Together  we  have 
fallen ;  together  we  must  rise.  My  heart,  my 
honour,  and  affections,  all  will  have  it  so. 

Bev.  I  am  weary  of  being  fooled. 

Stu.  And  so  am  I.  Here  let  us  part,  then. 
These  bodings  of  good  fortune  shall  all  be  stifled  j 
call  them  folly,  and  forget  them — farewell. 

Bev.  No  ;  stay  a  moment.  How  my  poor  heart's 
distracted  !  I  have  these  bodings  too ;  but  whether 
caught  from  you,  or  prompted  by  my  good  or  evil 
genius,  I  know  not.  The  trial  shall  determine 
And  yet,  my  wife — 

Stu.  Ay,  ay,  she'll  chide. 

Bev.  No ;  my  chidings  are  all  here. 

[Pointing  to  his  heart. 

Stu.  I'll  not  persuade  you. 

Bev.  I  am  persuaded  ;  by  reason  too;  the- strong 
est  reason,  necessity.  Oh,  could  I  but  regain  the 
height  I  have  fallen  from,  Heaven  should  forsake 
me  in  my  latest  hour,  if  1  again  mixed  in  these 
scenes,  or  sacrificed  the  husband's  peace,  his  joy, 
and  best  affections,  to  avarice  and  infamy. 

Stu.  1  have  resolved  like  you  ;  and,  since  our 
motives  are  so  honest,  why  should  we  fear  success  I 

Bev.  Come  on,  then.     Where  shall  we  meet? 

.Snc.  At  Wilson's.  Yet  if  it  hurts  you,  leave 
nil-  :  I  have  misled  you  often. 

Bei.  We  have  misled  each  other.  But  come! 
Fortune  is  fickle,  and  may  bo  tired  with  plaguing 
us. — There  let  us  rest  our  hopes, 
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Stu.  Yet  think  a  little— 

Bev.  1  cannot — thinking  but  distracts  me. 

When  desperation  leads,  all  thoughts  are  vain  ; 
Reason  would  lose  what  rashness  may  obtain. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II— Beverley's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  BEVERLEY  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Cha.  Twas  all  a  scheme,  a  mean  one ;  unworthy 
of  my  brother. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  I  am  sure  it  was  not.  Stukely  is 
honest  too  ;  I  know  he  is.  This  madness  has  un 
done  them  both. 

Cha.  My  brother  irrecoverably.  You  are  too 
spiritless  a  wife.  A  mournful  tale,  mixed  with  a 
few  kind  words,  will  steal  away  your  soul.  The 
world's  too  subtle  for  such  goodness.  Had  I  been 
by,  he  should  have  asked  your  life  sooner  than 
those  jewels. 

Mrs.  B.  He  should  have  had  it  then.  [Hastily.'] 
I  live  but  to  oblige  him.  She  who  can  love,  and 
is  beloved  like  me,  will  do  as  much.  Men  have 
none  more  for  mistresses,  and  women  for  a  base 
"betrayer :  and  shall  a  wife  do  less  ?  Your  chidings 
hurt  me,  Charlotte. 

Cha.  And  come  too  late  ;  they  might  hare  saved 
you  else.  How  could  he  use  you  so? 

Mrs.  B.  'Twas  friendship  did  it.  His  heart 
was  breaking  for  a  friend. 

Cha.  The  friend  that  has  betrayed  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Pr'ythee  don't  think  so. 

Cha.  To-morrow  he  accounts  with  me. 

Mrs.  B.  And  fairly  —I  will  not  doubt  it. 

Cha.  Unless  a  friend  has  wanted.  I  hare  no 
patience — Sister!  sister!  we  are  bound  to  curse 
this  friend. 

Mrs.  B.  My  Beverley  speaks  nobly  of  him. 

Cha.  And  Lewson  truly.  But  I  displease  you 
with  this  talk.  To-morrow  will  instruct  us. 

Mrs.  8.  Stay  till  it  comes  then — I  would  not 
think  so  hardly. 

Cha.  Nor  I,  but  from  conviction.  Yet  we  have 
hope  of  better  days.  My  uncle  is  infirm,  and  of 
an  age  that  threatens  hourly :  or  if  he  live,  you 
never  have  offended  him  ;  and  for  distresses  so  un 
merited  he  will  have  pity. 

Mrs.  B.  I  know  it,  and  am  cheerful. 

Cha.  My  Lewson  will  be  kind  too.  While  he 
and  I  have  life  and  means,  you  shall  divide  with 
us.  And  see,  he's  here  ! 

Enter  LEWSON. 

We  were  just  speaking  of  you. 

Lew.  'Tis  best  to  interrupt  you  then.  Few  eha- 
racfers  will  bear  a  scrutiny  ;  and  where  the  bad 
outweighs  the  good,  he's  safest  that's  least  talked 
of.  What  say  you,  madam  ?  [To  CHARLOTTE. 

Cha.  That  I  hate  scandal,  though  a  woman — 
therefore  talk  seldom  of  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Or,  with  more  truth,  that,  though  a 
•woman,  she  loves  to  praise — therefore  talk  always 
of  you.  I'll  leave  you  to  decide  it.  [Exit. 

Lew.  [Taking  her  hand."]  How  good  and  amiable  ! 
I  came  to  talk  in  private  with  you,  of  matters  that 
Concern  you. 

Cha.  What  matters? 

Lew.  First  answer  me  sincerely  to  what  I  ask. 

Cha.  Propose  your  question. 

Lew.   'Tis  now  a  tedious  twelvemonth  since, 


with  an  open  and  kind  heart,  you  said  you  loved 
me.  And  when,  in  consequence  of  such  sweet 
words,  1  pressed  for  marriage,  you  gave  a  volun 
tary  promise  that  you  would  live  for  me. 

Cha.  You  think  me  changed,  then!        [Angrily. 

Lew.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Cha.  Why  am  1  doubted  ? 

Lew.  My  doubts  are  of  myself.  I  have  my 
faults,  and  you  have  observation.  If,  from  my 
temper,  my  words  or  actions,  you  have  conceived 
a  thought  against  me,  or  even  a  wish  for  separation, 
all  that  has  passed  is  nothing. 

Cha.  Why,  now  I'll  answer  you.  Your  doubts 
are  prophecies — I  am  really  changed.  [They part. 

Lew.  Indeed  ! 

67m.  I  could  torment  you  now,  as  you  have  me  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  my  nature.  That  I  am  changed,  I 
own ;  for  what  at  first  was  inclination,  is  now  grown 
reason  in  me  ;  and  from  that  reason,  had  I  the 
world,  nay,  were  1  poorer  than  the  poorest,  and 
you  too  wanting  bread — I  would  be  yours,  and 
happy. 

Lew.  My  kindest  Charlotte!  [Taking  her  hand.] 
Thanks  are  too  poor  for  this,  and  words  too  weak  ! 
But  if  we  loved  so,  why  should  our  union  be  de 
layed  ? 

Cha.  For  happier  times.  The  present  are  too 
wretched. 

Lew.  I  may  have  reasons  that  press  it  now. 

Cha.  What  reasons  1 

Lew.  The  strongest  reasons  ;  unanswerable  ones. 

Cha.  Be  quick  and  name  them. 

Lew.  First  promise,  that  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day,  you  will  be  mine  for  ever. 

Cha.  I  do— though  misery  should  succeed. 

Lew.  Thus  then  I  seize  you!  And  with  you 
every  joy  on  this  side  heaven  ! 

Cha.  Now,  sir,  your  secret. 

Lew.  Your  fortune's  lost. 

Cha.  My  fortune  lost !  [Aside.]  Where  learned 
you  this  sad  news? 

Lew.  From  Bates,  Stukely's  prime  agent.  1 
have  obliged  him,  and  he's  grateful.  He  told  it 
me  in  friendship,  to  warn  me  from  my  Charlotte.1 

Cha.  'Twas  honest  in  him,  and  I'll  esteem  him 
for  it. 

Lew.  lie  knows  much  more  than  he  has  told. 

Cha.  For  me  it  is  enough.  And  for  your  gene 
rous  love,  I  thank  you  from  my  soul.  If  you'd 
oblige  me  more,  give  me  a  little  time. 

Lew.  Why  time  ?  It  robs  us  of  our  happiness. 

Cha.  I  have  a  task  to  learn  first.  The  little 
pride  this  fortune  gave  me  must  be  subdued ;  and 
for  a  life  of  obligations,  I  have  not  learned  to 
bear  it. 

Lew.  Mine  is  that  life.     You  are  too  noble. 

Cha.  Leave  me  to  think  on't. 

Lew.  To-morrow  then  you'll  fix  my  happiness. 

Cha.  All  that  I  can  I  will. 

Lew.  It  must  be  so  ;  we  live  but  for  each  other. 
Keep  what  you  know  a  secret ;  and  when  we  meet 
to-morrow,  more  may  be  known.  Farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A    Room,   with  a  Gaming-house   in 
the  back  scene. 


Enter  BEVERLEY  and  STUKELY. 


Bev.  Whither  would 


you 


lead 


..  Where  we  may  vent  our  curses. 


[Angrily. 


Bev,  Ay,  on  yourself,  and  those  damned  counsels 
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that  have  destroyed  me.  A  thousand  fiends  were 
in  that  bosom,  and  all  let  loose  to  tempt  me — 1 
had  resisted  else. 

.Vu.  Go  on,  sir.    1   have  deserved  this  from  von. 

Rev.  And  curses  everlasting.  Time  is  too  .->( -.mtv 
lor  them —  [Dnuting  /' 

Stu.    NVhiit  h;ive  I  done? 

Bev.  What  the,  arch-devil  of  old  did — soothed 
with  false  hopes  for  certain  ruin. 

Stu.  Myself  unhurt ;  nay,  pleased  at  your  de 
struction — so  your  words  mean.  Why,  tell  it  to 
the  world,  i  am  too  poor  to  find  a  friend  in't. 

Bev.  A  friend  !     What's  lie  ?     1  had  a  friend. 

*tn.  And  have  one  still. 

ttev.  Ay;  I'll  tell  you  of  this  friend.  He 
found  me  happiest  of  the  happy.  Fortune  and 
honour  crowned  me  ;  and  love  and  peace  lived  in 
my  heart.  One  spark  of  folly  lurked  there  ;  that 
too  he  found  ;  and  by  deceitful  breath  blew  it  into 
flames,  that  have  consumed  me.  This  friend  were 
you  to  me. 

•Stu.  A  little  more,  perhaps.  The  friend,  who 
gave  his  all  to  save  you ;  and  not  succeeding,  chose 
ruin  with  you.  But  no  matter,  I  have  undone  you, 
and  am  a  villain. 

Bev.  No  ;  I  think  not.    The  villains  are  within. 

Stu.  What  villains? 

Bev.  Dawson  aud  the  rest.  We  have  been  dupes 
to  sharpers. 

Stu.  How  know  you  this  ?  I  have  had  doubts 
as  well  as  you ;  yet  still  as  fortune  changed,  I 
blushed  at  my  own  thoughts.  But  you  have  proofs, 
perhaps ! 

Bev.  Ay,  damned  ones.  Repeated  losses.  Night 
after  night,  and  no  reverse.  Chance  has  no  hand 
in  this. 

Stu,  I  think  more  charitably  ;  yet  I  am  peevish 
in  in  v  nature,  and  apt  to  doubt.  The  world  speaks 
fairly  of  this  Dawson ;  so  it  does  of  the  rest.  We 
have  watched  them  closely  too.  But  'tis  a  right 
usurped  by  losers,  to  think  the  winners  knaves. 
We'll  have  more  manhood  in  us. 

Bev.  1  know  not  what  to  think — This  night  has 
stung  me  to  the  quick — blasted  my  reputation  too. 
I  have  bound  my  honour  to  these  vipers ;  played 
meanly  upon  credit,  till  I  tired  them  ;  and  now 
they  shun  me,  to  rifle  one  another.  What's  to  be 
done  1 

Stu.  Nothing.     My  counsels  have  been  fatal. 

Bev.  By  Heaven,  I'll  not  survive  this  shame. 
Traitor!  'tis  you  have  brought  it  on  me.  [Seizing 
him.]  Show  me  the  means  to  save  me,  or  I'll  com 
mit  a  murder  here,  and  next  upon  myself. 

Stu.  Why,  do  it  then,  and  rid  me  of  ingratitude. 

Bev.  Pr'ythee  forgive  this  language — I  speak  I 
know  not  what.  Rage  and  despair  are  in  my 
heart,  and  hurry  me  to  madness.  My  home  is 
horror  to  me — I'll  not  return  to  it.  Speak  quickly; 
tell  me,  if,  in  this  wreck  of  fortune,  one  hope  re 
mains?  Nume  it,  and  be  my  oracle.  [Kneels. 

Stu.  To  vent  your  curses  on.  You  have  be 
stowed  them  liberally.  Take  your  own  counsel ; 
and  should  a  desperate  hope  present  itself,  'twill 
suit  your  desperate  fortune.  I'll  not  advise  you. 

Ber.  What  hope?  By  Heaven  I'll  catch 'at  it, 
however  desperate.  I  am  so  &unk  in  misery,  it 
(  iiinot  lay  me  lower. 

Stu.  You  have  an  uncle. 
Her.   [Rises.]  Ay,  what  of  him  ? 

•Vij.  Old  men  live  lon«j  bv   temperance;  while 
their  heirs  starve  on  expectation. 
Ikv.  What  mean  you? 
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Stu.  That  the.  reversion  of  his  estate  is  yours, 
and  will  briii£  money  to  pay  debts  with.  Nay, 

1    Ml. IV    letrieve    \\  |i,|t'  . 

/>'</.   Or  leave,  inv  child  a  be^nr. 

Slu.  And  what's  his  father?  A  dishonourable 
one  ;  rn-a^ed  tor  sums  he  cannot  pay.  That 
should  be.  thought  of. 

/{<T.  It  is  my  shame.  The  poison  that  inflames 
me.  Whom  shall  we  go?  To  whom  ?  I'm  im 
patient  till  all's  lost. 

Stu.  All  may  be  yours  again.  Your  man  is 
Bates.  Ho  has  large  funds  at  his  command,  and 
will  deal  justly  by  you. 

Bev.  1  am  resolved.  Tell  them  within  we'll 
meet  them  presently;  and  with  full  purses,  too. 
Come,  follow  me. 

Stu.  No;  I'll  have  no  hand  in  thia  ;  nor  do  I 
counsel  it.  Use  your  discretion,  and  act  from  that. 
You'll  find  me  at  my  lodgings. 

Bev.  Succeed  what  will,  this  night  I'll  dare  the 

worst. 
Tis  loss  of  fear  to  be  completely  curst. 

[Erif. 

Stu.  [Looks  after  him.]  Why,  lose  it  then  for 
ever.  Fear  is  the  mind's  worst  evil :  and  'tis  a 
friendly  office  to  drive  it  from  the  bosom.  Thus 
far  has  fortune  crowned  me.  Yet  Beverley  is  rich  ; 
rich  in  his  wife's  best  treasure,  her  honour  and 
affections.  I  would  supplant  him  there  too.  But 
'tis  the  curse  of  thinking  minds  to  raise  up  diffi 
culties.  Fools  may  conquer  women.  Fearless  of 
dangers  which  they  see  not,  they  press  on  boldly, 
and,  by  persisting,  prosper.  Yet  may  a  tale  of  art 
do  much.  Charlotte  is  sometimes  absent.  The 
seeds  of  jealousy  are  sown  already.  If  I  mistake 
not,  they  have  taken  root  too.  Now  is  the  time 
to  ripen  them,  and  reap  the  harvest.  The  softest 
of  her  sex,  if  wronged  in  love,  or  thinking  that 
she's  wronged,  becomes  a  tigress  in  revenge. — I'll 
instantly  to  Beverley's.  No  matter  for  the  danger. 
When  beauty  leads  us  on,  'tis  indiscretion  to  re 
flect,  and  cowardice  to  doubt.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— Bererley'5  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  BEVERLEY  and  LUCY. 

Mrs.  B.  Did  Charlotte  tell  you  any  thing? 

Lucy.  No,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  She  looked  confused,  methought ;  said 
she  had  business  with  her  Lewson  ;  which  when  I 
pressed  to  know,  tears  only  were  her  answer. 

l.ucu.  She  seemed  in  haste  too.  Yet  her  return 
may  bring  you  comfort. 

Mrs.  B.  "No,  my  kind  girl ;  I  was  not  born  for 
it.  But  why  do  I  distress  thee?  Thy  sympa 
thizing  heart  bleeds  for  the  ills  of  others.  What 
pity  that  thy  mistress  can't  reward  thee  !  Hut 
there's  a  Power  above,  that  sees,  and  will  remem 
ber  all.  [Knocking.]  Hark!  there's  some  one  en 
tering. 

LKCU.  Perhaps 'tis  my  master,  madam.       ffj/V. 

Mrs.  B.  Let  him  ha  well  too,  and  I  nm  satisfied. 
[Goes  to  the  </.)(»•,  and  listens.]  No,  'tis  another's 
voice. 

Enter  LUCY  ami  STUKFI  v. 

Lucy.  Mr.  Stnkely,  madam.  [Exit. 

Stu.  To  meet  you  thus  alone,  mndam,  was  what 
[  wished.  Unseasonable  visits,  when  friendship 
warrants  them,  need  no  excuse — therefore  I  mokv 
none. 
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Mrs.  B.  What  mean  you,  sir!  And  where  is 
your  friend  ! 

Stu.  Men  may  have  secrets,  madam,  which  their 
best  friends  are  not  admitted  to.  We  parted  in 
the  morning,  not  soon  to  meet  again. 

Mrs.  B.  You  mean  to  leave  us  then— to  leave 
your  country  too  1  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  rea 
sons,  and  pity  your  misfortunes. 

Stu.  Your  pity  has  undone  you.  Could  Bever- 
ley  do  this!  That  letter  was  a  false  one;  a  mean 
contrivance  to  roh  you  of  your  jewels.  I  wrote  it 
not. 

Mrs.  B.  Impossible  !     Whence  came  it  then! 

Stu.  Wronged  as  I  am,  madam,  I  must  speak 
plainly. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  so,  and  ease  me.  Your  hints  have 
troubled  me.  Reports,  you  say,  are  stirring.  Re 
ports  of  whom!  You  wished  me  not  to  credit 
them.  What,  sir,  are  these  reports  ? 

Stu.  I  thought  them  slander,  madam ;  and  cau 
tioned  in  friendship,  lest  from  officious  tongues  the 
tale  had  reached  you  with  double  aggravation. 

Mrs.  B.  Proceed,  sir. 

Stu.  It  is  a  debt  due  to  my  fame ;  due  to  an  in- 
'ured  wife  too.  We  are  both  injured. 

Mrs.  JB.  How  injured!  And  who  has  injured 
us! 

Stu.  My  friend— your  husband. 

Mrs.  B.  You  would  resent  for  both  then;  but 
know,  sir,  my  injuries  are  my  own,  and  do  not 
need  a  champion. 

Stu.  Be  not  too  hasty,  madam.  I  come  not  in 
resentment,  but  for  acquittance.  You  thought  me 
poor ;  and  to  the  feigned  distresses  of  a  friend  gave 
up  your  jewels. 

Mrs.  JB.  I  gave  them  to  a  husband. 

Stu.  Who  gave  them  to  a— — 

Mrs.  B.  What!    Whom  did  he  give  them  to! 

Stu.  A  mistress. 

Mrs.  B.  No  ;  on  my  life  he  did  not. 

Stu.  Himself  confessed  it,  with  curses  on  her 
avarice. 

Mrs.  B.  I'll  not  believe  it.  He  has  no  mistress ; 
or,  if  he  has,  why  is  it  told  to  me  ! 

Stu.  To  guard  you  against  insults.  He  told  me, 
that,  to  move  you  to  compliance,  he  forged  that 
letter,  pretending  I  was  ruined,  ruined  by  him  too. 
The  fraud  succeeded ;  and  what  a  trusting  wife 
bestowed  in  pity  was  lavished  on  a  wanton. 

Mrs.  B.  Then  I  am  lost  indeed  I  And  my  af 
flictions  are  too  powerful  for  me.  His  follies  I 
have  borne  without  upbraiding,  and  saw  the  ap 
proach  of  poverty  without  a  tear.  My  affections, 
my  stroug  affections,  supported  me  through  every 
trial. 

Stu.  Be  patient,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  Patient!  The  barbarous,  ungrateful 
man !  And  does  he  think  that  the  tenderness  of 
my  heart  is  his  best  security  for  wounding  it! 
But  he  shall  find  that  injuries  such  as  these  can 
arm  my  weakness  for  vengeance  and  redress. 

Stu.  Ha!  then  I  may  succeed.  [Aside.] — Re 
dress  is  in  your  power. 

Mrs.  B.   What  redress! 

Stu.  Forgive  me,  madam,  if,  in  my  zeal  to  serve 
you,  I  hazard  your  displeasure.  Think  of  your 

wretched  state.  Already  want  surrounds  you Is 

it  in  patience  to  bear  that!  To  see  your  helpless 
little  one  robbed  of  his  birthright!  A  sister  too, 
with  unavailing  tears,  lamenting  her  lost  fortune! 
No  comfort  left  you,  but  ineffectual  pity  from  the 
f«w,  outweighed  by  insults  from  the  many. 


Mrs.  B.  Am  I  so  lost  a  creature  ?  Well,  sir, 
my  redress  ? 

Stu.  To  be  resolved  is  to  secure  it.  The  mar 
riage  vow,  once  violated,  is,  in  the  sight  of  Hea 
ven,  dissolved — Start  not,  but  hear  me.  'Tis  now 
the  summer  of  your  youth  :  time  has  not  cropped 
the  roses  from  your  cheek,  though  sorrow  long  has 
washed  them:  then  use  your  beauty  wisely,  and, 
freed  by  injuries,  fly  from  the  cruelest  of  men,  for 
shelter  with  the  kindest. 

Mrs.  B.  And  who  is  he  ? 

Stu.  A  friend  to  the  unfortunate;  a  bold  one  too, 
who,  while  the  storm  is  bursting  on  your  brow,  and 
lightning  flashing  from  your  eyes,  dares  tell  you 
that  he  loves  you.  [Kneels. 

Mrs.  B.  'Would  that  these  eyes  had  Heaven's 
own  lightning,  that,  with  a  look,  thus  £  might 
blast  thee  !  Am  I  then  fallen  so  low  ?  Has  po 
verty  so  humbled  me,  that  I  should  listen  to  a 
hellish  offer,  and  sell  my  soul  for  bread?  Oh, 
villain  !  villain !  [He  rises.]  But  now  I  know  thee, 
and  thank  thee  for  the  knowledge. 

Stu.  If  you  are  wise,  you  shall  have  cause  to 
thank  me. 

Mrs.  B.  An  injured  husband  too  shall  thank 
thee. 

Stu.  Yet  know,  proud  woman,  I  have  a  heart  as 
stubborn  as  your  own  !  as  haughty  and  imperious  ; 
and,  as  it  loves,  so  can  it  hate. 

Mrs.  B.  Mean,  despicable  villain  !  I  scorn  thee 
and  thy  threats.  Was  it  for  this  that  Beverley 
was  false  ? — that  his  too-credulous  wife  should, 
in  despair  and  vengeance,  give  up  her  honour  to 
a  wretch  ?  But  he  shall  know  it,  and  vengeance 
shall  be  his. 

Stu.  Why,  send  him  for  defiance  then — Tell  him 
I  love  his  wife;  but  that  a  worthless  husband  for 
bids  our  union.  I'll  make  a  widow  of  you,  and 
court  you  honourably. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  coward,  coward !  thy  soul  will 
shrink  at  him :  yet  in  the  thought  of  what  may 
happen,  I  feel  a  woman's  fears.  [.Rings.]  Keep  thy 
own  secret,  and  begone.  Your  absence,  sir,  would 
please  me. 

Stu.  I'll  not  offend  you,  madam.  [E.rit. 

Mrs.  B.  Why  opens  not  the  earth,  to  swallow 
such  a  monster  !  Be  conscience,  then,  his  punisher, 
till  Heaven,  in  mercy,  gives  him  penitence,  or 
dooms  him  in  its  justice.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— Stukely's  Lodgings. 
Enter  STUKELY  and  BATES,  meeting. 

Bates.  Where  have  you  been  ? 

Stu.  Fooling  my  time  away — playing  my  tricks, 
like  a  tame  monkey,  to  entertain  a  woman.  No 
matter  where — I  have  been  vexed  and  disappoint 
ed. — Tell  me  of  Beverley ;  how  bore  he  his  last 
shock  ? 

Bates.  Like  one  (so  Dawson  says)  whose  senses 
had  been  numbed  with  misery.  When  all  was 
lost,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  stood 
some  time,  with  folden  arms,  stupid  and  motion 
less  ;  then  snatching  his  sword,  that  hung-  against 
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the  wainscot,  he  sat  him  down,  and,  with  u  look 
of  fixed  attention,  drew  figures  on  the  floor.  At 
last,  he  started  up,  looked  wild,  and  tn-mbh-d  ; 
and,  like  u  woman,  seized  with  her  sex's  tits, 
laughed  out  aloud,  while  the  tears  trickled  down 
his  face — so  loft  the  room. 

Stu.  Why,  this  was  madness. 

Hates.  The  madness  of  despair. 

•Stu.  We  must  confine  him  then — A  prison  would 
do  well,  f  Knocking.]  Hark,  that  knocking  may  be 
his — Go  that  way  down.  [E.iit  BATES.]  Who's 
there  1 

Knter  LEWSON. 

An  enemy — an  open  and  avowed  one. 

Stu.  Why  am  I  thus  broke  in  upon  !  This 
house  is  mine,  sir,  and  should  protect  me  from  in 
sult  and  ill  manners. 

Lew.  Guilt  has  no  place  of  sanctuary  :  wherever 
found,  'tis  virtue's  lawful  game.  The  fox's  hold, 
and  tiger's  den,  are  no  security  against  the  hunter. 

Stu.  Your  business,  sir? 

Lew.  To  tell  you  that  I  know  you.  Why  this 
confusion  1  That  look  of  guilt  and  terror  ?  Is 
Beverley  awake,  or  has  his  wife  told  tales  1  The 
man  that  dares  like  you,  should  have  a  soul  to 
justify  his  deeds, and  cpurage  to  confront  accusers  : 
not,  with  a  coward's  fear,  to  shrink  beneath  re 
proof. 

Stu.  Who  waits  there?    [Aloud,  and  in  confusion. 

Lew.  By  Heaven,  he  dies,  that  interrupts  us  ! — 
[Drawing  his  sword.] — You  should  have  weighed 
your  strength,  sir;  and  then,  instead  of  climbing 
to  high  fortune,  the  world  had  marked  you  for  what 
you  are — a  little,  paltry  villain  ! 

Stu.  You  think  I  fear  you. 

Lew.  I  know  you  fear  me — This  is  to  prove  it. — 
[Strikes  Aim.]  You  wanted  privacy — A  lady's  pre 
sence  took  up  your  attention.  Now  we  are  alone, 
sir.  Why,  what  a  wretch  !  [Flings  him  from  him.] 
The  vilest  insect  in  creation  will  turn  when 
trampled  on  ;  yet  has  this  thing  undone  a  man  ! — 
by  cunning  and  mean  arts  undone  him  !  But  we 
have  found  you,  sir ;  traced  you  through  all  your 
labyrinths.  If  you  would  save  yourself,  fall  to 
confession,  no  mercy  will  be  shown  else. 

Stu.  First  prove  me  what  you  think  me  ;  till 
then  your  threatenings  are  in  vain— And  for  this 
insult,  vengeance  may  yet  be  mine. 

Lew.  Infamous  coward  !  why,  take  it  now  then — 
[Threatening — STUKELY  retires.]  Alas,  I  pitythee! 
Yet,  that  a  wretch  like  this  should  overcome  a  Be- 
verley  !  It  fills  me  with  astonishment  !  A  wretch, 
so  mean  of  soul,  that  even  desperation  cannot  ani 
mate  him  to  look  upon  an  enemy .  You  should  not 
have  thus  soared,  sir,  unless,  like  others  of  your 
black  profession,  you  had  a  sword,  to  keep  the 
fools  in  awe  your  villany  has  ruined. 

Stu.  Villany  !  Twere  best  to  curb  this  license 
of  your  tongue  — for  know,  sir,  while  there  are 
laws,  this  outrage  on  my  reputation  will  not  be 
borne  with. 

Lew.  Laws  !  Darest  thou  seek  shelter  from  the 
laws — those  laws,  which  thou  and  thy  infernal 
crew  live  in  the  constant  violation  of!  Talk'st 
thou  of  reputation  too,  when,  under  friendship's 
sacred  name,  thou  hast  betrayed,  robbed,  and  de 
stroyed  1 

Stu.  Ay,  rail  at  gaming — 'tis  a  rich  topic,  and 
affords  noble  declamation.  Go,  preach  against  it 
in  the  city — you'll  find  a  congregation  in  every 
tavern.  If  they  should  laugh  at  you,  fly  to  my 


lord,  and  sermonize  it  there:  he'll  thank  you,  and 
reform. 

Lew.  And  will  example  sanctify  a  vice?  No, 
wretch  ;  the  custom  of  my  lord,  or  of  the  cit  that 
apes  him,  cannot  excuse  a  breach  of  law,  or  make 
the  gamester's  culling  reputable. 

Sin.  Rail  on,  I  say.  But  is  this  zeal  for  beg- 
jared  Beverley  1  Is  it  for  him  that  I  am  treated 
thus  ?  No  ;  he  and  his  wife  might  both  have 
groaned  in  prison,  had  but  the  sister's  fortune  es 
caped  the  wreck,  to  have  rewarded  the  disinterested 
love  of  honest  Mr.  Lewson. 

Lew.  How  I  detest  thee  for  the  thought.  But 
thou  art  lost  to  every  human  feeling.  Yet,  let  me 
tell  thpe,  and  may  it  wring  thy  heart,  that,  though 
my  friend  is  ruined  by  thy  snares,  thou  hast,  un 
knowingly,  been  kind  to  me. 

Stu.  Have  I  7  It  was,  indeed,  unknowingly. 

Lew.  Thou  hast  assisted  me  in  love — given  me 
the  merit  that  I  wanted  :  since,  but  for  ihee,  my 
Charlotte  had  not  known  'twas  her  dear  self  I 
sighed  for,  and  not  her  fortune. 

Stu.  Thank  me,  and  take  her  then. 

Lew.  And  as  a  brother  to  poor  Beverley,  I  will 
pursue  the  robber  that  has  stripped  him,  and 
snatch  him  from  his  gripe. 

Stu.  Then  know,  imprudent  man,  he  is  within 
my  gripe  ;  and  should  my  friendship  for  him  be 
slandered  once  again,  the  hand  that  has  supplied 
liiin  shall  fall  and  crush  him. 

Lew.  Why,  now  there's  spirit  in  thee  !  This 
is,  indeed,  to  be  a  villain  !  But  I  shall  reach  thee 
yet — Fly  where  thou  wilt,  my  vengeance  shall 
pursue  thee — And  Beverley  shall  yet  be  saved — 
be  saved  from  thee,  thou  monster !  nor  owe  his 
rescue  to  his  wife's  dishonour.  [Exit. 

Stu.  [Pausing.]  Then  ruin  has  enclosed  me  ! — 
Curse  on  my  coward  heart !  I  would  be  bravely 
villanous  ;  but  'tis  my  nature  to  shrink  at  danger, 
and  he  has  found  me.  Yet  fear  brings  caution,  and 
that,  security.  More  mischief  must  be  done,  to 
bide  the  past.  Look  to  yourself,  officious  Lewson 
—there  may  be  danger  stirring.  How  now,  Bates? 

Enter  BATES. 

Bates.  What  is  the  matter?  Twas  Lewson,  and 
not  Beverley,  that  left  you — I  heard  him  loud — 
You  seem  alarmed  too. 

Stu.  Ay,  and  with  reason.    We  are  discovered. 

Bates.  I  feared  as  much,  and,  therefore,  caution 
ed  you ;  but  you  were  peremptory. 

Stu.  Thus  fools  talk  ever;  spending  their  idle 
breath  on  what  is  past,  and  trembling  at  the  future. 
Wre  must  be  active;  Beverley,  at  worst,  is  but 
suspicious  ;  but  Lewson's  genius,  and  his  hate  to 
me,  will  lay  all  open.  Means  must  be  found  to 
stop  him. 

Bates.  What  means  ? 

Stu.  Dispatch  him— Nay,  start  not— Desperate 
occasions  call  for  desperate  deeds — We  live  but 
by  his  death. 

Bates.  You  cannot  mean  it? 

.Stu.  I  do,  by  Heaven  ! 

Bates.  Good  night,  then.  [Going. 

Sin.  Stay— I  must  be  heard,  then  answered.— 
Perhaps  the  motion  was  too  sudden  ;  and  human, 
weakness  starts  at  murder,  though  strong  necessity 
compels  it.  I  have  thought  long  of  this;  and  my 
first  feelings  were  like  yours  ;  a  foolish  consciruc^ 
awed  me,  which  soon  1  conquered.  The  man  that 
would  undo  me,  nature  cries  out,  undo.  Brutes 
know  their  foes  by  instinct ;  and,  where,  superior 
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force  is  given,  they  use  it  for  destruction.  Shall 
man  do  less?  Lewson  pursues  us  to  our  ruin  !  and 
shall  we,  with  tho  means  to  crush  him,  fly  from 
our  hunter,  or  turn,  and  tear  him  1  'Tis  folly  even 
to  hesitate. 

Bates.  He  has  obliged  me,  and  I  dare  not. 

Stu.  Why,  live  to  shame,  then— to  beggary  and 
punishment.  You  would  be  privy  to  the  deed, 
yet  want  the  soul  to  act  it.  May,  more,  had  my 
designs  beon  levelled  at  his  fortune,  you  had 
stepped  in  the  foremost — And  what  is  life  without 
its  comforts'? — Those  you  would  rob  him  of,  and, 
by  a  lingering  death,  add  cruelty  to  murder. 
Henceforth,  adieu  to  half-made  villains— There's 
danger  in  them.  What  you  have  got  is  yours — 
keep  it,  and  hide  with  it — I'll  deal  my  future 
bounty  to  those  that  merit  it. 

Bates.  What's  the  reward? 

Stu.  Equal  division  of  our  gains.  I  swear  it, 
and  will  be  just. 

Bates.  Think  of  the  means  then. 

Stu.  He's  gone  to  Beverley's — Wait  for  him  in 
the  street— 'tis  a  dark  night,  and  fit  for  mischief— 
A  dagger  would  be  useful. 

Bates.  No  more. 

Stu.  Consider  the  reward.  When  the  deed's 
done,  I  have  other  business  with  you.  Send  Daw- 
son  to  me. 

Bates.  Think  it  already  done— and  so,  farewell. 

[Exit. 

Stu.  Why,  farewell,  Lewson,  then;  and  farewell 
to  my  fears.  This  night  secures  me — I'll  wait  the 
event  within.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — The  Street.— Stage  darkened. 
Enter  BKVKRLEY. 

Bev.  How  like  an  outcast  do  I  wander !  Loaded 
•with  every  curse  that  drives  the  soul  to  despe 
ration  !  The  midnight  robber,  as  he  walks  his 
rounds,  sees,  by  the  glimmering  lamp,  my  frantic 
looks,  and  dreads  to  meet  me.  Whither  am  I 
going  1  My  home  lies  there:  all  that  is  dear  on 
earth  it  holds  too  ;  yet  are  the  gates  of  death  more 
welcome  to  me— I'll  enter  it  no  more — Who 
passes  there?  'Tis  Lewson — He  meets  me  in  a 
gloomy  hour;  and,  memory  tells  me,  he  has  been 
meddling  with  my  fame. 

Enter  LEWSOX. 

Lew.  Beverley  !  well  met.  I  have  been  busy  in 
your  affairs. 

Bev.  So  I  have  beard,  sir :  and  now  I  must  thank 
you  as  I  ought. 

Lew.  To-morrow  1  may  deserve  your  thanks. 
Late  as  it  is,  T  go  to  Bates.  Discoveries  are 
making  that  an  arch  villain  trembles  at. 

Bev.  Discoveries  are  made,  sir,  that  you  should 
tremble  at.  Where  is  this  boasted  spirit,  this 
high  demeanour,  that  was  to  call  me  to  account  ? 
You  say  I  have  wronged  my  sister — Now  say  as 
much.  But,  first  be  ready  for  defence  as  I  am  for 
resentment.  [Draws. 

Lew.  What  mean  you  1  I  understand  you  not. 

Bev.  The  coward's  stale  acquaintance  !  who, 
when  he  spreads  foul  calumny  abroad,  and  dreads 
just  vengeance  on  him,  cries  out,  "  What  mean 
you?  I  understand  you  not." 

Lew.  Coward  and  calumny  !  Whence  are  those 
words?  But  I  forgive  and  pity  you. 

Bev.  Your  pity  had  been  kinder  to  my  fame  : 
but  you  have  traduced  it — told  a  vile  story  to  the 
public  ear,  that  I  have  wronged  my  sister, 


Lew.  'Tis  false  !  Show  me  the  man  that  dares 
accuse  me. 

Bev.  I  thought  you  brave,  and  of  a  soul  supe 
rior  to  low  malice  ;  but  1  have  found  you,  and  will 
have  vengeance.  This  is  no  place  for  argument. 

Lew.  Nor  shall  it  be  for  violence.  Imprudent 
man !  who,  in  revenge  for  fancied  injuries,  would 
pierce  the  heart  that  loves  him  !  But  honest 
friendship  acts  from  itself,  unmoved  by  slander. 
You  know  me  not. 

Bev.  Yes,  for  the  slanderer  of  my  fame — buz 
zing  in  every  ear  foul  breach  of  trust,  and  family 
dishonour. 

Lew.  Have  I  done  this?  Who  told  you  so? 

Bev.  The  world— 'Tis  talked  of  everywhere.  It 
pleased  you  to  add  threats  too — You  were  to  call 
me  to  account — Why,  do  it  now,  then  :  I  should 
be  proud  of  such  an  arbiter. 

Lew.  Put  up  your  sword,  and  know  me  better. 
I  never  injured  you.  The  base  suggestion  comes 
from  Stukely  :  1  see  him  and  his  aims. 

Bev.  What  aims?  I'll  not  conceal  it— 'twas 
Stukely  that  accused  you. 

Lew.  To  rid  him  of  an  enemy — Perhaps  of  two 
— He  fears  discovery,  and  frames  a  tale  of  false 
hood,  to  ground  revenge  and  murder  on. 

Bev.  I  must  have  proof  of  this. 

Lew.  Wait  till  to-morrow  then. 

Bev.  I  will. 

Lew.  Good  night — I  go  to  serve  you — Forget 
what's  past,  as  I  do  ;  and  cheer  your  family  with 
smiles — To-morrow  may  confirm  them,  and  make 
all  happy.  [Exit. 

Bev.  How  vile  and  how  absurd  is  man  !  Ills 
boasted  honour  is  but  another  name  for  pride, 
which  easier  bears  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  than 
the  world's  just  reproofs  \  But  'tis  the  fashion  of 
the  times  ;  and  in  defence  of  falsehood  and  false 
honour,  men  die  martyrs.  I  knew  not  that  my 
nature  was  so  bad. 

Enter  BATES  and  JARVIS. 

Jar.  This  way  the  noise  was  ;  and  yonder's  my 
poor  master. 

Bates.  I  heard  him  at  high  words  with  Lewson. 

Jar.  I  heard  him  too.     Misfortunes  vex  him. 

Bates.  (Jo  to  him,  and  lead  him  home.  I'll  not 
be  seen  by  him.  [1'xit. 

Bev.  [Starting.']  What  fellow's  that!  [Seeing 
JARVIS.]  Art  thou  a  murderer,  friend  ?  Come, 
lead  the  way — I  have  a  hand  as  mischievous  as 
thine  ;  a  heart  as  desperate  too — Jarvis  !  to  bed, 
old  man — the  cold  will  chill  thee. 

Jar.  Why  are  you  wandering  at  this  late  hour? 
Your  sword  drawn  too  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  sheathe 
it,  sir — the  sight  distracts  me. 

Bev.  Whose  voice  was  that?  [Wildly. 

Jar.  'Twas  mine,  sir:  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
give  the  sword  to  me. 

Bev.  Ay,  take  it — quickly  take  it.  Perhaps  I 
am  not  so  cursed,  but  Heaven  may  have  sent  thee 
at  this  moment  to  snatch  me  from  perdition. 

Jar.  Then  I  am  blessed. 

Bev.  Continue  so,  and  leave  me — my  sorrows 
are  contagious.  No  one  is  blessed  that's  near 
me. 

Jar.  I  came  to  seek  you,  sir. 

Bev.  And  now  thou  hast  found  me,  leave  me — 
My  thoughts  are  wild,  and  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Jar.  Such  thoughts  are  best  disturbed. 

Bev.  I  tell  thee  that  they  will  not.  Who  sent 
thee  hither  1 
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Jar.  My  weeping  mistress.  Alas,  sir,  forget 
your  griefs,  and  let  me  load  you  to  her.  The 
streets  are  dangerous. 

/{<•(.  He  wise,  and  leave  me  then.  The  night's 
hluck  horrors  are  suited  to  my  thoughts.  These 
stones  shall  be  my  resting-place.  (  l.it'sdincn.']  Here 
shall  my  soul  brood  o'er  its  miseries  ;  till,  with  the 
(lends  of  hell,  and  guilty  of  the  earth,  1  start  and 
tremble  at  the  morning's  light. 

Jar.  For  pity's  sake,  sir!  [£Mi4MMM*l  to  raise 
him.']  Upon  my  knees  I  beg  you  to  quit  this  place, 
und  these  sad  thoughts.  Let  patience,  not  despair, 
possess  you.  Rise,  I  beseech  you.  There's  not 
a  moment  of  your  absence  that  my  poor  mistress 
does  not  groan  for. 

Bev.  Have  I  undone  her,  und  is  she  still  so  kind  ? 
{^tin-ting  «/>.]  It  is  too  much.  j\ly  brain  can't 
hold  it.  Oh,  Jurvis,  how  desperate  is  that  wretch's 
state,  which  only  death  or  ma:!  ness  can  relieve. 

.'</;•.  |  I  Using.']  Appease  his  mind,  good  Heaven, 
and  give  him  resignation.  Alas,  sir  !  could  beings 
iu  tlif  other  world  perceive  the  events  of  this,  how 
would  your  parents'  blessed  spirits  grieve  for  you, 
even  in  heaven.  —  Let  me  conjure  you,  by  their  ho 
noured  memories  —  by  the  sweet  innocence  of  your 
yet  helpless  child,  and  by  the  ceaseless  sorrows  of 
my  po<>r  mistress,  to  rouse  your  manhood,  and 
Miu^ijle  with  these  griefs  ! 

Ber.  Thou  virtuous,  good  old  man.  Thy  tears 
and  thy  entreaties  have  reached  my  heart,  through 
all  its  miseries. 

Jar.  Be  but  resign'd,  sir,  and  happiness  may 
yet  be  yours.  —  Hark  !  I  hear  voices  —  Come  this 
way  :  we  may  reach  home  unnoticed. 

Bev.  Well,  lead  me  then  —  unnoticed  didst  tliou 
say?  Alas  '.  I  dread  no  looks,  but  of  those  wretches 
I  have  made  at  home. 


SCENE  III.—  Srux  ELY'S  Lodgings. 

Enter  STUKF.I.Y  and  DAM-SON. 

Ktu.  Come  hither,  Dawson  ;  my  limbs  are  on 
tie  rack,  and  my  soul  shivers  in  me,  till  this  night's 
business  be  complete.  —  Tell  me  thy  thoughts  !  is 
Bates  determined,  or  does  he  waver? 

Daw.  At  first  he  seemed  irresolute:  —  wished  the 
employment  had  been  mine  :  and  muttered  curses 
on  his  coward  hand,  that  trembled  at  the  deed. 

•S/ii.*And  did  he  leave  you  so  ? 

Dtiw.  No  ;  we  walked  together,  and,  sheltered 
by  the  darkness,  saw  Beverley  and  Lewson  in  warm 
debate;  but  soon  they  cooled,  and  then  I  left  them, 
to  hasten  hither;  but  not  till  'twas  resolved  Lewson 
should  die. 

Stu.  Thy  words  have  given  me  life.  That  quar 
rel  too  was  fortunate  ;  for,  if  my  hopes  deceive  me 
not,  it  promises  a  grave  to  Beverley. 

Daw.  You  misconceive  me  —  Lewson  and  he 
were  friends. 

Stu.  But  my  prolific  brain  shall  make  them  ene 
mies.  If  Lewson  falls,  he  falls  by  Beverley.  Ask 
me  no  questions,  but  do  as  I  direct.  This  writ 
{takes  out  a  fxtrkt't-honk]  for  some  days  past  I  have 
treasured  here,  till  a  convenient  time  called  for  its 
use.  —  That  time  is  come;  take  it,  and  give  it  to 
an  officer.-  —  It  must  be  si-rved  this  instant. 

[  G  ives  a  paper. 

Dau\  On  Beverley  ! 

*tn.  Look  at  it.  —  U  is  for  the  sums  that  I  Lave 
lent  him. 

Daw.  Must  he  to  prison  then  1 


>/»».  I  ask  obedience,  not  replies.  This  night  a 
gaol  must  be  his  lodging.  Tis  probable  he's  not 
gone  home  yet. — \\ait  at  his  door,  and  see  it  exe 
cuted. 

Daw.  Upon  a  beggar  !  He  has  no  means  of  pay 
ment. 

Stu.  Dull  and  insensible.  If  Lewson  dies,  who 
was  it  killed  him?  Why,  he  that  was  seen  quar 
relling  with  him  :  and  I,  that  knew  of  Beverlnv's 
intents,  arrested  him  in  friendship. — A  little  lit.-, 
perhaps  ;  but  'twas  a  virtuous  net,  and  men  will 
thnnk  me  for  it.  Now,  sir,  you  understand  me. 

Dmo.   Most  perfectly  ;  and  will  about  it. 

Stu.  Haste,  then ;  and  when  'tis  done,  come 
back,  and  tell  me. 

Daw.  Till  then,  farewell.  [F.iit. 

Slit.  Now  tell  thy  tale,  fond  wife  ;  and,  Lewson, 
if  again  thou  canst  insult  me, 

Not  avarice  now,  but  vengeance  fires  my  breast, 
And  one  short  hour  must  make  me  curst  or  bless'd. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Stukely's  Lodgings. 

Enter  STTKEI.Y,  B  \rrs,  and  DAWSON. 

Bates.  Poor  Lewson  !  But  I  told  you  enough 
last  night.  The  thought  of  him  is  horrible  to  me. 

Stu.  In  the  street,  did  you  say  ?  and  no  one 
near  him  ? 

Bates.  By  his  own  door ;  he  was  lending  me  to 
his  house.  I  pretended  business  with  him,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  while  he  was  reaching  at 
the  bell. 

Stu.  And  did  he  fall  so  suddenly  ? 

Bates.  The  repetition  pleases  you,  I  see. — I  told 
you  he  fell  without  a  groan. 

Stu.  What  heard  you  of  him  this  morning? 

Bates.  That  the  watch  found  him  in  their  round*, 
and  alarmed  the  servants.  I  mingled  with  the 
crowd  just  now,  and  saw  him  dead  iu  his  own 
house. — The  sight  terrified  me. 

Stu.  Away  with  terrors,  till  his  ghost  rise  and 
accuse  us.  We  have  no  living  enemy  to  fear,  un 
less  'tis  Beverley  ;  and  him  we  have  lodged  safe 
in  prison. 

Bates.  Must  he  be  murdered  too  ? 

Stu.  No;  1  have  a  scheme  to  make  the  law  his 
murderer.  At  what  hour  did  Lewson  fall  ? 

Bates.  The  clock  (truck  twelve  as  1  turned  to 
leave  him. — 'Twas  a  melancholy  bell,  I  thought, 
ringing  for  his  death. 

•Vii.  The  time  was  lucky  for  us— Beverley  was 
arrested  atone,  you  say?  [To  DAWSON. 

l),nt'.  Exactly. 

N/H.  (iood.  "We'll  talk  of  this  presently.  The 
women  were  with  him,  I  think. 

Daw.  And  old  Jarvis.  I  would  have  told  you  of 
them  last  night,  but  vour  thoughts  were  too  busy, 
— 'I  is  well  you  have  a  heart  of  stone;  the  tale 
would  melt  it  else. 

"MIL  Out  with  it,  then. 

Daw.  I  traced  him  to  his  lodgings  ;  and,  pre 
tending  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  kept  the  door 
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open  while  the  officers  seized  him.  'Twas  a 
damned  deed  !  but  no  matter — I  followed  my  in 
structions. 

Stu.  And  what  said  he? 

Daw.  He  upbraided  me  with  treachery,  called 
you  a  villain,  acknowledged  the  sums  you  had  lent 
him,  and  submitted  to  his  fortune. 

Stu.  And  the  women — 

Daw.  For  a  few  minutes,  astonishment  kept  them 
silent.  They  looked  wildly  at  one  another,  while 
the  tears  streamed  down  their  cheeks.  But  rage  and 
fury  soon  gave  them  words  ;  and  then,  in  the  very 
bitterness  of  despair,  they  cursed  me,  and  the 
monster  that  had  employed  me. 

Stu.  And  you  bore  it  with  philosophy  ? 

Daw.  Till  the  scene  changed,  and  then  I  melted. 
T  ordered  the  officers  to  take  away  their  prisoner. 
The  women  shrieked,  and  would  have  followed 
him  ;  but  we  forbade  them.  'Twas  then  they  fell 
upon  their  knees,  the  wife  fainted,  the  sister  rav 
ing,  and  both,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  misery, 
endeavouring  to  soften  us.  T  never  felt  compassion 
till  that  moment;  and,  had  the  officers  been  moved 
like  me,  we  had  left  the  business  undone,  and  fled 
with  curses  on  ourselves.  But  their  hearts  were 
steeled  by  custom.  The  sighs  of  beauty,  and  the 
pangs  of  affection,  were  beneath  their  pity.  They 
tore  him  from  their  arms,  and  lodged  him  in  pri 
son,  with  only  Jarvis  to  comfort  him. 

Stu.  There  let  him  lie,  till  we  have  farther  busi 
ness  with  him.  You  saw  him  quarrelling  with 
Lewson  in  the  street,  last  night?  [To  BATES. 

Bates.  I  did  :  his  steward,  Jarvis,  saw  him  too. 

Stu.  And  shall  attest  it :  here's  matter  to  work 
upon — An  unwilling  evidence  carries  weight  with 
him.  Something  of  my  design  I  have  hinted  t'you 
before. — Beverley  must  be  the  author  of  this  mur 
der,  and  we  the  parties  to  convict  him.  But  how 
to  proceed  will  require  time  and  thought.  Come 
along  with  me — the  room  within  is  fitted  for  pri 
vacy.  But  no  compassion,  sir !  [To  DAWSCN.] 
We  want  leisure  for't.  This  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Beverley 's  Lodgings.- Mrs.  BEVER 
LEY  and  CHARLOTTE  discovered  sitting. 

Mrs.  B.  No  news  of  Lewson  yet? 

Cha.  None.  He  went  out  early,  and  knows  not 
•what  has  happened.  [Clock  strikes. 

Mrs.  B.  The  clock  strikes  eight.  [Rising.]  I'll 
wait  no  longer. 

Cha.  [Rising.]  Stay  but  till  Jarvis  comes.  He 
has  sent  twice  to  stop  us  till  we  see  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  what  a  night  was  last  night !  I 
would  not  pass  another  such  to  purchase  worlds 
by  it.  My  poor  Beverley,  too!  What  must  he 
Lave  felt?  I  wanted  love  for  him,  or  they  had  not 
forced  him  from  me.  They  should  have  parted 
soul  and  body  first. — I  was  too  tame. 

Cha.  You  must  not  talk  so. — All  that  we  could 
we  did  ;  and  Jarvis  did  the  rest.  The  faithful 
creature  will  give  him  comfort.  See  where  he 
comes.  His  looks  are  cheerful  too. 

Enter  JARVIS. 

Mrs.  B.  Are  tears  then  cheerful !  Alas,  he 
weeps  !  Speak  to  him,  Charlotte,  I  have  no  tongue 
to  ask  him  questions. 

Cha.  How  does  your  master,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  I  am  old  and  foolish,  madam ;  and  tears  will 
come  before  my  words.  But  don't  you  weep  [To 
Mrs.  B.]  5  I  have  a  tale  of  joy  for  you. 


Mrs.  B.  Say  but  he's  well,  and  I  have  joy 
enough. 

Jar.  All  shall  be  well.  I  have  news  for  him 
that  will  make  his  poor  heart  bound  again.  Fy 
upon  old  age  !  How  childish  it  makes  me  !  I  have 
a  tale  of  joy  for  you,  and  my  tears  drown  it. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  it,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  Yet  why  should  I  rejoice  when  a  good  man 
dies?  Your  uncle,  madam,  died  yesterday. 

Mrs.  B.  My  uncle  ! — Oh,  heavens  ! 

Cha.  How  heard  you  of  his  death  ? 

Jar.  His  steward  came  express,  madam.  I  met 
him  in  the  street,  inquiring  for  your  lodgings.  I 
should  not  rejoice,  perhaps;  but  he  was  old,  and 
my  poor  master  a  prisoner.  Now  he  shall  live 
again.  Oh,  'tis  a  brave  fortune  !  and,  'twas  death 
to  me  to  see  him  a  prisoner. 

Cha.  How  did  he  pass  the  night,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  Like  a  man  dreaming  of  death  and  horrors. 
When  they  led  him  to  his  cell,  he  flung  himself 
upon  a  wretched  bed,  and  lay  speechless  till  day 
break.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  be  would  not  hear  me; 
and  when  1  persisted,  he  raised  his  hand  at  me, 
and  knit  his  brow  so — I  thought  he  would  have 
struck  me.  I  bid  him  be  of  comfort — Begone,  old 
wretch,  says  he — My  wife  !  my  child  !  my  sister  ! 
I  have  undone  them  all,  and  will  know  no  comfort ! 
Then,  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  imprecated  curses 
upon  himself. 

Mrs.  B.  This  is  too  horrible !  But  we  have 
stayed  too  long.  Let  us  haste  to  comfort  him,  or 
die  with  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  Prison. —  BEVEHLEY  is  discovered 
sitting  in  the  back-ground. 

Bev.  Why,  there's  an  end  then ;  I  have  judged 
deliberately,  and  the  result  is  death  !  How  the 
self-murderer's  account  may  stand,  I  know  not. 
[Rises.]  But  this  I  know— the  load  of  hateful  life 
oppresses  me  too  much.  The  horrors  of  my  soul 
are  more  than  I  can  bear.  [Offers  to  kneel.~\  Father 
of  mercy  ! — I  cannot  pray — Despair  has  laid  his 
iron  hand  upon  me,  and  sealed  me  for  perdition. 
Conscience !  conscience !  thy  clamours  are  too 
loud  1  Here's  that  shall  silence  thee.  [Takes  a 
phial  out  of  his  pocket,  and  looks  at  it.]  Thou  art 
most  friendly  to  the  miserable.  Come,  then,  thou 
cordial  for  sick  minds — Come  to  my  heart.  [Drinks. ~\ 
Oh,  that  the  grave  would  bury  memory  as  well  as 
body  !  For,  if  the  soul  sees  and  feels  the  suffer 
ings  of  those  dear  ones  it  leaves  behind,  the  Ever 
lasting  has  no  vengeance  to  torment  it  deeper — I'll 
think  no  more  on't — Reflection  comes  too  late — 
Once  there  was  a  time  for't — but  now  'tis  past. — 
Who's  there  ? 

Enter  JARVIS. 

Jar.  One,  that  hoped  to  see  you  with  better 
looks.  Why  do  you  turn  so  from  me?  I  have 
brought  comfort  with  me.  And  see  who  comes  to 
give  it  welcome  ! 

Bev.  My  wife  and  sister !  Why,  'tis  but  one 
pang  more,  then,  and  farewell,  world  !  [ Aside. 

Enter  Mrs.  BEVERLEY  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Mrs.  B.  Where  is  he  ?  [Runs  and  embraces  him.] 
Oh,  I  have  him  !  I  have  him  !  And  now  they 
shall  never  part  us  more.  I  have  news,  love,  to 
make  you  happy  for  ever. — Alas,  he  hears  us  not ! 
— Speak  to  me,  love.  I  have  no  heart  to  see  you 
thus. 
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I'n  i .  This  is  a  sad  place. 

Mrs.  B.  We  come  to  take  you  from  it — to  tell 
you  the  world  goes  well  again — that  1'rovidence 
has  soon  our  sorrows,  and  sent  the  means  to  help 
them. — Your  uncle  died  yesterday. 

Bev.  My  uncle!  No,  do  not  say  so!  Oh,  1 
am  sick  ;it  In-art  ! 

Mrs.  73.   Indeed  1      1  meant  to  bring  you  comfort. 

Bev.  Tell  me  he  lives,  then.  If  you  would  hrini; 
me  comfort,  tell  me  he  lives  ! 

5VIrs.  B.  And  if  I  did — I  have  no  power  to  raise 
the  de.id — He  died  yesterday. 

Bev.  And  1  am  heir  to  him  7 

Jar.  To  his  whole  estate,  sir.  But  bear  it  pa 
tiently — pray,  bear  it  patiently. 

Bev.  Well,  well.  [Pausing.]  Why,  fame  savs  1 
am  rich  then  '. 

Mrs.  B.  And  truly  so.  Why  do  you  look  so 
wildly? 

Bev.  Do  I  ?  The  news  was  unexpected.  But 
has  he  left  me  all  ? 

Jar.  All,  all,  sir.  He  could  not  leave  it  from 
you. 

Bev.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

-W/-.S.  B.  Why  are  you  disturbed  so  ? 

Bev.  Has  death  no  terrors  in  it  1 

Mm.  Ji.  Not  nn  old  man's  death.  Yet,  if  it 
troubles  you,  L  wish  him  living. 

Bev.  And  I,  with  all  my  heart.  For  I  have  a 
tale  to  tell  shall  turn  you  into  stone  !  or,  if  the 
power  of  speech  remain,  you  shall  kneel  down  and 
curse  me. 

Mr«.  B.  Alas  !  what  tale  is  this  ?  And  why  are 
we  to  curse  you  ?  I'll  bless  you  for  ever. 

Bev.  No ;  I  have  deserved  no  blessings.  The 
world  holds  not  such  another  wretch.  All  this 
large  fortune,  this  second  bounty  of  Heaven,  that 
might  have  healed  our  sorrows,  and  satisfied  our 
utmost  hopes,  in  a  cursed  hour  I  sold  last  night. 

Mrs.  B.  Impossible  ! 

Bev.  That  devil,  Stukely,  with  all  hell  to  aid 
him,  tempted  me  to  the  deed.  To  pay  false  debts 
of  honour,  and  to  redeem  past  errors,  I  sold  the 
reversion — sold  it  for  a  scanty  sum,  and  lost  it 
among  villains. 

Cha.  Why,  farewell  all  then ! 

Bev.  Liberty  and  life— Come,  kneel  and  curse 
me. 

Mrs.  B.  Then  hear  me,  Heaven  !  [Kneels.]  Look 
down  with  mercy  on  his  sorrows!  Give  softness 
to  his  looks,  and  quiet  to  his  heart !  On  me,  on 
me,  if  misery  must  be  the  lot  of  either,  multiply 
misfortunes  !  I'll  bear  them  patiently,  so  he  is 
happy  !  These  hands  shall  toil  for  his  support ! 
And  every  duty  of  a  fond  and  faithful  wife  be 
doubly  done,  to  cheer  and  comfort  him  !  So  hear 
me  !  so  reward  me  !  [Rises. 

Bev,  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  Hea 
ven  would  turn  my  prayers  into  curses.  For  I 
have  done  a  deed  to  make  life  horrible  to  you 

Mrs.  H.  What  deed! 

Jar.  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam.  This  last 
misfortune  lias  hurt  his  brain.  A  little  time  will 
give  him  patience. 

Enter  STUKELY. 

Bev.  Why  is  this  villain  here? 

•S>«.  To  give  you  liberty  and  safety. — There, 
miidain,  is  his  discharge.  [Giving  u  juijier  d>  Mrs. 
BF.VKRI.F.Y.]  The  anest  last  night  was  meant  in 
friendship,  but  came  too  late. 

Cha.  What  mean  you,  sir] 


•Sf«.  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say;  I  would 
have  ke|>t  his  Iriiuls  from  blood,  but  was  too  late. 

Mm  11.   His  hands  from  blood!      Whose  blood? 

Xtit.  From  Lewson's  blood. 

Cha.  No,  villain!  Yet  what  of  Lewson  1  Speak 
quickly. 

Stu.  You  are  ignorant  then  !  I  thought  I  heard 
the  murderer  at  confession. 

Clm.  What  murderer  ?  And  who  is  murdered? 
Not  Lewson?  Say  he  lives,  and  I'll  kneel  and 
worship  you. 

MH.  In  pity,  so  I  would;  but  that  the  tongues 
of  all  cry  murder.  I  came  in  pity,  not  in  malice, 
to  save  the  brother,  not  kill  the  sister.  Your 
Lewson's  dead. 

Cha.  Oh,  horrible. 

Bev.  Silence,  I  charge  you.     Proceed,  sir. 

Stu.  No.  Justice  may  stop  the  tale — and  here'* 
an  evidence. 

Enter  BATES. 

Bates.  The  news,  I  see,  has  reached  you.  But 
take  comfort,  madam.  [To  CHARLOTTE.]  There's 
one  without  inquiring  for  you.  Go  to  him,  and 
lose  no  time. 

Cha.  O  misery!  misery!  [Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  Follow  her,  Jarvis.  If  it  be  true,  that 
Lewson's  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

Hu tr*.  Jarvis  must  stay  here,  m&dam.  I  hare 
some  questions  for  him. 

Stu.  Rather  let  him  fly.  His  evidence  may 
crush  his  master. 

Beo.  Why,  ay  ;  this  looks  like  management. 

Bales.  He  found  you  quarrelling  with  Lewson  in 
the  streets  last  night.  [To  BEVERLET. 

Mrs.  B.  No ;  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

Jjir.  Or  if  I  did 

Mrs.  B.  Tis  false,  old  man.  They  had  no  quar 
rel  ;  there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bev.  Let  him  proceed,  I  say.  Oh!  I  am  sick  ! 
sick  !  Reach  a  chair.  [He  sir*. 

Mrs.  B.  You  droop  and  tremble,  love.  Yet  you 
are  innocent !  If  Lewson's  dead,  you  killed  him 
not. 

Enter  DAWSON. 

Stu.  Who  sent  for  Dawson? 
Bates.  Twas  I.     We  have  a  witness,  too,  you 
little  think  of— without  there! 
Stu.  What  witness? 
Bates.  A  right  one.     Look  at  him. 

Enter  LEWSON  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Stu.  Lewson  !     O  villains !  villains  ! 

[To  BATES  and  DAWSON. 

Mrs.  B.  Risen  from  the  dead?  Why,  this  is 
unexpected  happiness! 

Cha.  Or  is  it  his  ghost?  [To  STUKELY.]  That 
sight  would  please  you,  sir. 

Jar.  What  riddle's  this? 

Bev.  Be  quick  and  tell  it.  My  minutes  are  but 
few. 

Mrs.  B.  Alas !  why  so  ?  You  shall  live  long, 
and  happilv. 

Lew.  While  shame  and  punishment  shall  rack 
that  viper!  [Pointing  to  STUKKI.Y.]  The  tale  is 
short.  1  was  too  busy  in  his  secrets,  and  therefore 
doomed  to  die.  Bates,  to  prevent  the  murder, 
()ii(l«Ttook  it.  I  kept  aloof,  to  give  it  credit 

Cha.  And  gave  me  pangs  unutterable. 

Lew.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  have  told  you — 
But  vengeance  wanted  ripening.  The  villain'* 
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scheme  was  but  half  executed.  The  arrest  by 
Dawson  followed  the  supposed  murder.  And  now, 
depending  on  his  once  wicked  associates,  he  comes 
to  fix  the  guilt  on  Beverlev. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  !  execrable  wretch  ! 

Bates.   Dawson  and  I  are  witnesses  of  this. 

Lew.  And  of  a  thousand  frauds.  His  fortune 
ruined  by  sharpers  and  false  dice ;  and  Stukely 
sole  contriver  and  possessor  of  all. 

Daw.  Had  he  but  stopt  on  this  side  murder,  we 
hnd  been  villains  still. 

Lew.  How  does  my  friend?          [To  BEVEKLEY. 

Bev.  [Still  sitting.']  Why,  well.  Who's  he  that 
nsks  me  ? 

Mrs.  B.  'Tis  Lewson,  love.  Why  do  you  look 
so  at  him  1 

Bev.  They  told  me  he  was  murdered.      [Wildly. 

Mrs.  B.  Ay;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev.  Lend  me  your  hand.  The  room  turns 
round. 

Mrs.  B.  O  Heaven  ! 

Lew.  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.  Remove 
him  from  his  sight — And,  for  your  lives,  see  that 
you  guard  him.  [STUKELY  is  taken  off  by  DAWSON 
and  BATES.]  How  is  it,  sir? 

Bev.  'Tis  here — and  here.  [Pointing  to  his  head 
and  httirt.]  And  now  it  tears  me. 

Mrs.  B.  You  feel  convulsed  too What  is't 

disturbs  you  ? 

Bev.  O  !  I  have  been  too  hasty !  A  furnace  rages 

in  this  heart Down,  restless  flames !  [Laying 

his  hand  on  his  heart.]  Down  to  your  native  hell — 
•ack 


Oh  !  for  a  pause  from 
Can  you  forgive  me, 


There  you  shall  rack  me. 
pain  !  Where's  my  wife  ? 
love? 

Mrs.  B.  Alas  !  for  what? 

Bev.  For  meanly  dying. 

Mrs.  B.  No — do  not  say  it. 

Bev.  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it. 

Had  Jarvis  stayed  this  morning,  all  had  been  well. 


But  pressed  by  shame — pent  in  a  prison— tor 
mented  with  my  pangs  for  you — driven  to  despair 
and  madness — 1  took  the  advantage  of  his  absence, 
corrupted  the  poor  wretch  he  left  to  guard  me,  and 
— swallowed  poison. 

Lew.  O,  fatal  deed  ! 

Bev.  Ay,  most  accursed.  And  now  I  go  to  my 
account.  Bend  me,  and  let  me  kneel.  [Kneels.] 
I'll  pray  for  you  too.  Thou  Power  that  madest  me, 
hear  me  !  If  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  this  too  hasty 
deed  of  death,  thy  justice  dooms  me,  here  I  acquit 
the  sentence  ;  but  if,  enthroned  in  mercy  where 
thou  sittest,  thy  pity  has  beheld  me,  send  me  a 
gleam  of  hope,  that  in  these  last  and  bitter  mo- 
ments  my  soul  may  taste  of  comfort !  and  for  these 
mourners  here,  Oh !  let  their  lives  be  peaceful, 
and  their  deaths  happy  !  Now  I  die. 

Mrs.  B.  Restore  him,  Heaven  !  Oh,  save  him  ! 
save  him !  or  let  me  die  too. 

Bev.  No ;  live,  I  charge  you.  We  have  a  little 
one.  Though  I  have  left  him,  you  will  not  leave 
him.  To  Lewson's  kindness  I  bequeath  him.  Is 
not  this  Charlotte  ?  We  have  lived  in  love,  though 
I  have  wronged  you.  Can  you  forgive  me,  Char 
lotte  ? 

Cha.  Forgive  you !  Oh,  my  poor  brother  ! 

Bev.  Lend  me  your  hand,  love — so — raise  me— 
No — t'will  not  be  !  my  life  is  finish'd.  Oh  !  for 
a  few  short  moments,  to  tell  you  how  my  heart 
bleeds  for  you.  That  even  now,  thus  dying,  as  £ 
am,  dubious  and  fearful  of  hereafter,  my  bosom 
pang  is  for  your  miseries  !  Support  her,  Heaven  ! 
And  now  I  go.  Oh,  mercy  I  mercy!  [Dies* 

Lew.  How  is  it,  madam? 

Cha.  Her  grief  is  speechless. 

Lew.  Remove  her  from  this  sight.  Some  mi 
nistering  angel  bring  her  peace  ! 

[CHARLOTTE  and  JARVIS  lead  Mrs.  B.  auvjj/, 
but  she  rushes  back,  and  throws  hertelf  on 
the  corpse. 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Library. 
Enter  BETTY  and  SAM. 


Betty.  Nay,  I  know  the  father,  the  man  thai 
ruined'her. 

Nanny.  The  deuce  you  do  ! 

Betty.  As  sure  as  you  are  alive,  Nanny;  or  I 
am  greatly  deceived — and  yet — I  can't  be  deceived 
neither. — Was  not  that  the  cook  that  came  gallop 
ing  so  hard  over  the  common  just  now  1 

Nanny.  The  same  :  how  very  hard  he  galloped  ; 
he  has  been  but  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  he  says, 
coming  from  Hyde-park- corner. 

Betty.  And  what  time  will  the  family  he  down  ? 

Nanny.  He  has  orders  to  have  dinner  ready  by 
five  ;  there  are  to  be  lawyers,  and  a  great  deal  of 
company  here — he  fancies  there  is  to  be  a  private 
wedding  to-night,  between  our  young  Master 
Charles  and  Lord  Lumbercourt's  daughter,  the 
Scotch  lady,  who,  he  says,  is  just  come  post  from 
Bath,  in  order  to  be  married  to  him. 

Betty.  Ay,  ny,  Lady  Rodolpha — nay,  like  enough, 
for  I  know  it  has  heen  talked  of  a  good  while  : 
well,  go  tell  Miss  Constantia  that  I  will  be  with 
her  immediately. 

Nanny.  I  shall,  Mrs.  Betty.  [Exit. 

Betty.  So  ! — I  find  they  all  believe  the  imperti 
nent  creature  is  breeding — that's  pure  1  it  will 
soon  reach  my  lady's  ears,  I  warrant. 

Enter  JOHN. 

Well,  John,  ever  a  letter  for  me  ? 

John.  No,  Mrs.  Betty;  but  here  is  one  for  Miai 
Constantin. 

Brtty.  Give  it  me — Hum  !  my  lady's  hand. 

Ji>hn.  And  here  is  one,  which  the  postman  say* 
is  for  my  young  master — but  it's  a  strange  direc 
tion — [ftea</s]  "To  Charles  Egerton,  Esq." 

Betty.  O  !  y»  s,  yes  ;  this  is  for  Master  Charles, 
John  ;  for  he  has  dropped  his  futher's  name  of 
cophant,  and  has  taken  up  that  of  Egerton — 
the  parliament  has  ordered  it. 

Jtilin.  The  parliament! — pr'ythee,  why  so,  Mrs. 
Betty  1 

Betty.  Why,  you  must  know,  John,  that  my 
huh ,  his  mother,  was  an  Egerton,  by  her  father  ; 
she  stole  ;x  mutch  with  our  old  master,  for  which 
;ill  her  family,  on  both  sides,  have  hated  Sir  Per- 
tinax,  and  the  whole  crew  of  the  Macsycophants, 
ever  since;  and  so,  John,  my  lady's  uncle,  Sir 
Stanley  Kgerton,  dying  an  old  "bachelor,  and,  as  I 
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said  before,  mortally  hating  our  old  master,  and  all 
the  crew  of  the  Macsycophants,  left  his  whole 
estate  to  Master  Charles,  who  was  his  godson  ; 
but  on  condition  that  he  should  drop  his  father's 
name  of  Macsycophant,  and  take  up  that  of  Egerton , 
and  that  is  the  reason,  John,  why  the  parliament 
has  made  him  change  his  name. 

John.  I  am  glad  that  Master  Charles  has  got  the 
estate,  however,  for  he  is  a  sweet-tempered  gen 
tleman. 

Betty.  As  ever  lived. — But  come,  John;  as  I 
know  you  love  Miss  Constantia,  and  are  fond  of 
being  where  she  is,  I  will  make  you  happy  ;  you 
shall  carry  this  letter  to  her. 

John.  Shall  I,  Mrs.  Betty  1  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you. — Where  is  she  1 

Betty.  In  the  housekeeper's  room,  settling  the 
dessert.  Give  me  Mr.  Egerton's  letter,  and  I'll 
leave  it  on  the  table  in  his  dressing-room :  I  see  it 
is  from  his  brother  Sandy. — So — now  go  and  de 
liver  your  letter  to  your  sweetheart,  John. 

John.  That  I  will  ;/  and  I  am  much  beholden  to 
you  for  the  favour  of  letting  me  carry  it  to  her  : 
for  though  she  should  never  have  me,  yet  I  shall 
always  love  her,  and  wish  to  be  near  her,  she  is 
so  sweet  a  creature.  Your  servant,  Mrs.  Betty. 

[Exit. 

Betty.  Your  servant,  John. — Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor 
fellow !  he  perfectly  doats  on  her ;  and  daily  fol 
lows  her  about  with  nosegays  and  fruit,  and  the 
first  of  everything  in  the  season.  Ay,  and  my 
young  master,  Charles,  too,  is  in  as  bad  a  way  as 
the  gardener: — in  short,  everybody  loves  her,  and 
that's  one  reason  why  I  hate  her.  For  my  part,  I 
wonder  what  the  deuce  the  men  see  in  her — a  crea 
ture  that  was  taken  in  for  charity ;  I'm  sure  she's 
not  so  handsome.  I  wish  she  was  out  of  the  family 
once  ;  if  she  was,  I  might  then  stand  a  chance  of 
being  my  lady's  favourite  myself — ay,  and  perhaps 
of  getting  one  of  my  young  masters  for  a  sweet 
heart,  or  at  least  the  chaplain  :  but  as  to  him,  there 
would  be  no  such  great  catch  if  I  should  get  him. 
I  will  try  for  him,  however ;  and  my  first  step 
shall  be  to  tell  the  doctor  all  I  have  discovered 
about  Constantia's  intrigues  with  her  spark  at  Had- 
ley.  Yes,  that  will  do ;  for  the  doctor  loves  to 
talk  with  me — loves  to  hear  me  talk,  too ;  and  I 
verily  believe— he,  he,  he  !  that  he  has  a  sneaking 
kindness  for  me,  and  this  story  will  make  him  have 
a  good  opinion  of  my  honesty,  and  that,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  one  step  towards— O  !  bless  me,  here  he 
comes,  and  my  young  master  with  him.  I'll  watch 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  as  soon  as  he  is 
alone,  for  I  will  blow  her  up,  I  am  as  resolved,  as 
great  a  favourite  and  as  cunning  as  she  is.  [Exit. 

Enter  EGERTON,  SIDNEY  following,  as  if  in  earnest 
conversation. 

Sid.  Nay,  dear  Charles,  but  why  are  you  so 
impetuous  ?  Why  do  you  break  from  me  so  ab 
ruptly  1 

Eger.  I  have  done,  sir;  you  have  refused.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  subject.  I  am 
satisfied. 

Sid.  Come,  come,  correct  this  warmth— it  is  the 
only  weak  ingredient  in  your  nature,  and  you  ought 
to  watch  it  carefully.  Because  I  will  not  abet  an 
unwarrantable  passion  by  an  abuse  of  my  sacred 
character,  in  marrying  you  beneath  your  rank,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  your  father's  hopes  and 
happiness— you  blame  me,  you  angrily  break  from 
me,  and  call  me  unkind. 


Eger.  Dear  Sidney,  for  my  warmth  I  stand  con 
demned  ;  but  for  my  marriage  with  Constantia,  I 
think  I  can  justify  it  upon  every  principle  of  filial 
duty,  honour,  and  worldly  prudence. 

Sid.  Only  make  that  appear,  Charles,  and  you 
know  you  may  command  me. 

Eger.  I  am  sensible  how  unseemly  it  appears  in 
a  son  to  descant  on  the  unamiable  passions  of  a 
parent ;  but,  as  we  are  alone,  and  friends,  I  cannot 
help  observing,  in  my  own  defence,  that  when  a 
father  will  not  allow  the  use  of  reason  to  any  of  his 
family — when  his  pursuit  of  greatness  makes  him 
a  slave  abroad,  only  to  be  a  tyrant  at  home — when 
a  narrow  partiality  to  Scotland,  on  every  trivial 
occasion,  provokes  him  to  enmity  even  with  his 
wife  and  children,  only  because  they  give  a  na 
tional  preference  where  they  think  it  most  justly 
due ;  and  when,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  ambi 
tion,  he  would  marry  his  son  into  a  family  he  de 
tests  ;  sure,  Sidney,  a  son  thus  circumstanced 
(from  the  dignity  of  human  reason,  and  the  feelings 
of  a  loving  heart)  has  a  right — not  only  to  protest 
against  the  blindness  of  a  parent,  but  to  pursue 
those  measures  that  virtue  and  happiness  point 
out. 

Sid.  The  violent  temper  of  Sir  Pertinax,  I  own, 
cannot  be  defended  on  many  occasions,  but  still— 
your  intended  alliance  with  Lord  Lumbercourt 

Eger.  [With  impatience.]  O!  contemptible! — a 
trifling,  quaint,  haughty,  voluptuous,  servile  tool  ! 
the  mere  lacquey  of  party  and  corruption  ;  who, 
for  the  prostitution  of  near  thitty  years,  and  the 
ruin  of  a  noble  fortune,  has  had  the  despicable  sa 
tisfaction,  and  the  infamous  honour,  of  being  kicked 
up  and  kicked  down,  kicked  in  and  kicked  out, 
just  as  the  insolence,  compassion,  or  convenience 
of  leaders  predominated  :  and  now,  being  forsaken 
by  all  parties,  his  whole  political  consequence 
amounts  to  the  power  of  franking  a  letter,  and  the 
right  honourable  privilege  of  not  paying  a  trades 
man's  bill. 

Sid.  Well,  but,  dear  Charles,  you  are  not  to  wed 
my  lord,  but  his  daughter. 

Eger.  Who  is  as  disagreeable  to  me  for  a  com 
panion,  as  her  father  for  a  friend  or  an  ally. 

Sid.  What,  her  Scotch  accent,  I  suppose,  offends 
you  ? 

Eger.  No,  upon  my  honour ;  not  in  the  least ;  I 
think  it  entertaining  in  her :  but,  were  it  other 
wise,  in  decency,  and  indeed  in  national  affection, 
being  a  Scotchman  myself,  I  can  have  no  objection 
to  her  on  that  account :  besides,  she  is  my  near  re 
lation. 

Sid.  So  I  understand.  But  pray,  Charles,  how 
came  Lady  Rodolpha,  who  I  find  was  born  in 
England,  to  be  bred  in  Scotland  ? 

Eger.  From  the  dotage  of  an  old,  formal,  obsti 
nate,  stiff,  rich,  Scotch  grandmother,  who,  upon  a 
promise  of  leaving  this  grandchild  all  her  fortune, 
would  have  the  girl  sent  to  her  to  Scotland,  when 
she  was  but  a  year  old,  and  there  has  she  been  ever 
since,  bred  up  with  this  old  lady,  in  all  the  vanity 
and  unlimited  indulgence  that  fondness  and  admi 
ration  could  bestow  on  a  spoiled  child,  a  fancied 
beauty,  and  a  pretended  wit :  and  is  this  a  woman 
fit  to  make  my  happiness?  this  the  partner  that 
Sidney  would  recommend  to  me  for  life'! — to  you, 
who  best  know  me,  1  appeal. 

Sid.  Why,  Charles,  it  is  a  delicate  point,  unfit 
for  me  to  determine  ;  besides,  your  father  has  set 
his  heart  upon  the  match. 

Eger,  All  that  I  know  j  but  still  I  ask  and  in« 
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sist  upon  your  candid  judgment  :  is  she  the  kind 
of  woman  that  you  think  could  possibly  contribute 
to  my  happiness?  I  beg  you  will  give  me  an  ex 
plicit  answer. 

Sid.  The  subject  is  disagreeable ;  but,  since  1 
must  speak,  I  do  not  think  she  is. 

Eger.  1  know  you  do  not ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
never  will  advise  the  match. 

Sid.  I  never  will — I  never  will. 

Eger.  You  make  me  happy;  which,  I  assure 
you,  I  never  could  bo  with  your  judgment  against 
me  in  this  point. 

Sid.  But  pray,  Charles,  suppose  I  had  been  so 
indiscreet  ns  to  have  agreed  to  marry  you  to  Con 
st. -mi  i-.t.  would  she  have  consented,  think  you  ? 

Eger.  That  1  cannot  say  positively ;  but  1  sup 
pose  so. 

Sid.  Did  you  never  speak  to  her  upon  that  sub 
ject  then? 

Eger.  In  general  terms  only  :  never  directly  re 
quested  her  consent  in  form.  "  But  I  will  this  very 
moment ;  for  I  have  no  asylum  from  my  father's 
arbitrary  design,  but  my  Constantia's  arms.  Pray 
do  not  stir  from  hence  ;  I  will  return  instantly.  I 
know  she  will  submit  to  your  advice  ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  persuade  her  to  my  wish,  as  my  life, 
my  peace,  my  earthly  happiness,  depend  on  my 
Constantia.  [Ecit. 

Sid.  Poor  Charles!  he  little  dreams  that  1  love 
Constantia  too;  but  to  what  degree  I  knew  not 
myself,  till  he  importuned  me  to  join  their  hands. 
Yes — I  love — but  must  not  be  a  rival,  for  he  is 
dear  (o  me  as  fraternal  affinity. 

Enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  I  beg  pardon  for  my  intrusion,  sir.  1 
hope,  sir,  I  don't  disturb  your  reverence  ? 

Sid.  Not  in  the  least,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Betty.  I  humbly  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  sir ; 
but  I  wanted  to  break  my  mind  to  your  honour- 
about  a  scruple  that  lies  upon  my  conscience  ;  and 
indeed  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  trouble  you, 
sir,  but  that  I  know  you  are  my  young  master's 
friend,  and  my  old  master's  friend,  and,  indeed,  a 
friend  to  the  whole  family ;  for,  to  give  you  your 
due,  sir,  you  are  as  good  a  preacher  as  ever  went 
into  a  pulpit. 

Sid.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  do  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Betty? 

Betty.  Ay,  in  truth  do  1  ;  and  as  good  a  gentle 
man,  too,  as  ever  came  into  a  family,  and  one  that 
never  gives  a  servant  a  bad  word,  nor  that  does 
any  one  an  ill  turn,  neither  behind  their  back  nor 
before  their  face. 

Sid,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  you  are  a  mighty  well- 
spoken  woman,  Mrs.  Beity,  and  I  am  mightily  be 
holden  to  you  for  your  good  character  of  me. 

Betty.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  no  more  than  you  de 
serve,  and  what  all  the  world  and  all  the  servants 
say  of  you. 

Sid.  I  am  much  obliged  to  them,  Mrs.  Betty ; 
but,  pray,  what  are  your  commands  with  me  ? 

Betty.  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  sir — to  be  sure,  I  am 
but  a  servant,  as  a  body  may  say — and  every  tub 
should  stand  upon  its  own  bottom ;  but — [She  lays 
her  hand  familiarly  on  his  sJioulder,  speaking  in  a 
deep  whisper] — my  young  master  is  now  in  the 
china-room,  in  close  conference  with  Miss  Con 
stantia.  1  know  what  they  are  about,  but  that  is 
no  business  of  mine  ;  and,  therefore,  I  made  bold 
to  listen  alittle — because,  you  know,  sir,  one  would 
be  sure,  before  one  took  awav  anvbody'a  repu 
tation. 


Sid.  Very  true,  Mrs.  Betty — very  true,  indeed. 
Betty.  Oh  !  heavens  forbid  that  I  should  take 
away  any  young  woman's  good  name,  unless  I  had 
a  good  reason  for  it;  but,  sir,  [In  a  tone  of vulgar  po- 
sitiveness]  if  1  am  in  this  place  alive,  as  1  listened, 
with  my  ear  close  to  the  door,  I  heard  my  young 
master  ask  Miss  Constantia  the  plain  marriage 
question  ;  upon  which  I  started  and  trembled,  nay, 
my  very  conscience  stirred  within  me  so,  that  I 
could  not  help  peeping  through  the  key- hole. 

Sid.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  so  your  conscience  made 
you  peep  through  the  key-hole,  Mrs.  Betty  ? 

Betty.  It  did,  indeed,  sir;  and  there  I  saw  my 
young  master  upon  his  knees — Lord  bless  us — and 
what  do  you  think  he  was  doing? — kissing  her 
hand  as  if  he  would  eat  it,  and  protesting,  and 
assuring  her,  he  knew  that  you,  sir,  would  consent 
to  the  match,  and  then  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks  as  fast 

Sid.  Ay  ! 

Betty.  They  did  indeed.  I  would  not  tell  your 
reverence  a  lie  for  the  world. 

Sid.  I  believe  it,  Mrs.  Betty;  and  what  did 
Constantia  say  to  all  this? 

Betty.  Oh  !— Oh  !  she  is  sly  enough  ;  she  looks 
as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth  ;  but  all 
is  not  gold  that  glisters — smooth  water,  you  know, 
sir,  runs  deepest:  I  am  sorry  my  young  master 
makes  such  a  fool  of  himself;  but,  urn — take  my 
word  for  it,  he  is  not  the  man  ;  for,  though  she 
looks  as  modest  as  a  maid  at  a  christening — yet — 
ah  ! — when  sweethearts  meet,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  stay  together  a  whole  hour,  in  the 
dark  grove,  and  embrace,  and  kiss,  and  weep  at 
parting — why,  then,  you  know,  sir,  it  is  easy  to 
guess  all  the  rest. 

Sid.  Why,  did  Constantia  meet  anybody  in  this 
manner. 

Betty.  [With  affected  modesty.']  O!  heavens!  I 
beg,  sir,  you  will  not  misapprehend  me ;  for,  I 
assure  you,  I  do  not  believe  they  did  any  harm — 
that  is,  not  in  the  grove  ;  at  least,  not  when  I  was 
there  ;  and  she  may  be  honestly  married,  for  aught 
I  know.  O  !  lud,  sir,  I  would  not  say  an  ill  thing 
of  Miss  Constantia  for  the  world.  I  only  say  they 
did  meet  in  the  dark  walk ;  and  all  the  servants 
abserve  that  Miss  Constantia  wears  her  stays  very 
loose,  looks  very  pale,  is  sick  in  the  morning  and 
after  dinner ;  and,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Betty- 
Hint,  something  has  happened  that  I  won't  name  ; 
but,  nine  months  hence,  a  certain  person  in  this 
family  may  ask  me  to  stand  godmother:  for  I  think 
I  know  what's  what,  when  I  see  it,  as  well  as  an 
other. 

Sid.  No  doubt  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Betty.  I  do,  indeed,  sir:  [Going]  and  so,  your 
servant,  sir.  [Returning.]  But  I  hope  your  wor 
ship  won't  mention  my  name  in  this  business;  or 
that  you  had  an  item  from  me. 

Sid.  1  shall  not,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Betty.  For,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  no  busybody,  nor 
do  1  love  fending  nor  proving;  and  I  assure  you, 
sir,  I  hate  all  tittling  and  tattling,  and  gossiping 
and  backbiting,  and  taking  away  a  person's  good 
name. 

Sid.  I  observe  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Betty.  I  do,  indeed,  sir.  I  am  the  farthest  from 
it  in  the  world. 

Sid.  I  dare  say  you  are. 

Betty.  I  am,  indeed,  sir;  and  so  your  humble 
servant. 

Sid.  Your  servant,  Mrs.  Betty. 
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Betty.  [Aside,  in  an  exulting  air.]  So!  I  see  he 
believes  every  word  1  say—  that's  charming.  ^I'll 
do  her  business  for  her,  I'm  resolved.  [Exit. 

SUl.  What  can  this  ridiculous  creature  mean  by 
her  dark  walk,  her  private  spark,  her  kissing,  and 
all  her  slanderous  insinuations  against  Constant!;?, 
whose  conduct  is  as  unblamable  as  innocence  itself? 
1  see  envy  is  as  malignant  in  a  paltry  waiting- 
wench,  as  in  the  vainest  or  most  ambitious  lady  ot 
the  court.  It  is  always  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
basest  nature  ;  and  merit  in  the  lowest,  as  well  as 
in  the  highest  station,  must  feel  the  shaft  of  envy's 
constant  agents — falsehood  and  slander.  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Library. 
Enter  CONSTANTIA  and  EGKHTON. 

Con.  Mr.  Sidney  is  not  here,  sir. 

Eger.  I  assure  you  I  left  him,  and  begged  he 
would  stay  till  I  returned. 

Con.  His  prudence,  you  see,  sir,  has  made  him 
retire;  therefore  we  had  better  defer  the  subject 
till  he  is  present;  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  I  hope 
you  will  permit  me  to  mention  an  affair  that  has 
greatly  alarmed  and  perplexed  me  :  I  suppose  you 
guess  what  it  is  ? 

Eger.  I  do  not,  upon  my  word. 

Con.  That  is  a  little  strange.  You  know,  sir, 
that  you  and  Mr.  Sidney  did  me  the  honour  of 
breakfasting  with  me  this  morning  in  my  little 
study. 

Eger.  We  had  that  happiness,  madam. 

Co?i.  Just  after  you  left  me,  upon  opening  my 
book  of  accounts,  which  lay  in  the  draw  of  the 
reading-desk,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  there  found 
this  case  of  jewels,  containing  a  most  elegant  pair 
of  ear-rings,  a  necklace  of  great  value,  and  two 
bank-bills  in  this  pocket-book,  the  mystery  of 
which,  sir,  I  presume,  you  can  explain  7 

Eger.  I  can. 

Con.  They  were  of  your  conveying,  then? 

Eger.  They  were,  madam. 

Con.  I  assure  you  they  startled  and  alarmed  me. 

Eger.  I  hope  it  was  a  kind  of  alarm,  such  as 
blushing  virtue  feels,  when,  with  her  hand,  she 
gives  her  heart  and  last  consent. 

Con.  It  was  not,  indeed,  sir. 

Eger.  Do  not  say  so,  Constantia  :  come,  be  kind 
at  once  ;  my  peace  and  worldly  bliss  depend  upon 
this  moment. 

C<»i.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Eger.  What  love  and  virtue  dictate. 

Con.  O  !  sir,  experience  but  too  severely  proves, 
that  such  unequal  matches  as  ours,  never  produce 
aught  but  contempt  and  anger  in  parents,  censure 
from  the  world,  and  a  long  train  of  sorrow  and  re 
pentance  in  the  wretched  parties ;  which  is  but 
too  often  entailed  upon  their  hapless  issue. 

Eger.  But  that,  Constantia,  cannot  be  our  case  : 
my  fortune  is  independent  and  ample  ;  equal  to 
luxury  and  splendid  folly.  I  have  a  right  to  choose 
the  partner  of  my  heart. 

Con.  But  I  have  not,  sir  ;  I  am  a  dependant  on 
my  lady — a  poor,  forsaken,  helpless  orphan  ;  your 
benevolent  mother  found  me,  took  me  to  her  bosom, 


and  there  supplied  my  parental  loss,  with  every 
tender  care,  indulgent  dalliance — and  with  all  tin; 
sweet  persuasion  that  maternal  fondness,  religious 
precept,  polished  manners,  and  hourly  example 
could  administer — she  fostered  me:  [HW/).i]  and 
shall  I  now  turn  viper,  and  with  black  ingratitude 
sting  the  tender  heart  that  thus  hath  cherished  me? 
Shall  I  seduce  her  house's  heir,  and  kill  her  peace? 
No  ;  though  I  loved  to  the  mad  extreme  of  female 
fondnt-ss  ;  though  every  worldly  bliss  that  woman's 
vanity  or  man's  ambition  could  desire,  followed  the 
indulgence  of  my  love,  and  all  the  contempt  and 
misery  of  this  life,  the  denial  of  that  indulgence,  I 
would  discharge  my  duty  to  my  benefactress — my 
earthly  guardian,  my  more  than  parent. 

Eger.  My  clear  Constantia,  your  prudence,  your 
gratitude,  and  the  cruel  virtue  of  your  self-denial, 
do  but  increase  my  love,  my  admiration,  and  my 
misery. 

Co/<.  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
return  these  bills  and  jewels. 

Eger.  Pray  do  not  mention  them  :  sure  my  kind 
ness  and  esteem  may  be  indulged  so  far  without 
suspicion  or  reproach — I  beg  you  will  accept  of 
them;  nav,  1  insist. 

Con..  1  have  done,  sir;  my  station  here  is  to 
obey.  I  know,  sir,  they  are  gifts  of  a  virtuous 
mind  ;  and  mine  shall  convert  them  to  the  tenderest 
and  most  grateful  use. 

Eger.  Hark!  I  hear  a  coach:  it  is  my  father. 
Dear  girl,  retire  and  compose  yourself.  1  will 
seiid  my  lady  and  Sidney  to  you  ;  and  by  their 
judgment  we  will  be  directed:  will  that  satisfy 
you  1 

Con.  I  can  have  no  will  but  my  lady's.  With 
your  leave,  I  will  retire ;  I  would  not  see  her  in 
this  confusion. 

Eger.  Dear  girl,  adieu !  [Exit •  CONSTANTIA. 

Enter  SAM. 

Sam.  Sir  Pertinax  and  my  lady  are  come,  sir; 
and  my  lady  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  own 
room  :  Oh  !  here  she  is,  sir,  [£.vit« 

Enter  Lady  MACSYCOPHANT. 

Lady  M.  [Greatly  agitated.']  Dear  child,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  :  why  did  not  you  come  to  town 
yesterday,  to  attend  the  levee  7  your  father  is  in 
censed  to  the  utmost  at  your  not  being  there. 

Eger.  Madam,  it  is  with  extreme  regret  I  tell 
you,  that  1  can  be  no  longer  a  slave  to  his  temper, 
his  politics,  and  his  scheme  of  marrying  me  to  this 
woman  ;  therefore  you  had  better  consent  at  once 
to  my  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  my  taking 
Constautia  with  me — for  without  her  I  never  can 
be  happy. 

Lady  M.  As  you  regard  my  peace,  or  your  own 
character,  I  beg  you  will  not  be  guilty  of  so  rash  a 
step.  You  promised  me  you  never  would  marry 
her  without  my  consent.  I  will  open  it  to  your 
father.  Pray,  dear  Charles,  be  ruled  :  let  me  pre 
vail. 

Sir  P.  [Without,  in  great  anger.]  Sir,  wull  ye 
do  as  ye  are  bid,  and  haud  your  gab,  you  rascal  ! 
You  are  so  full  of  gab,  you  scoundrel.  Take  the 
chesnut  gelding,  return  to  toon  directly,  and  see 
what  is  become  of  my  Lord  Lumbercourt. 

Lad  if  M.  Here  he  comes.  I  will  get  out  of  his 
way.  But,  1  beg,  Charles,  while  he  is  in  this  ill 
humour,  that  you  will  not  oppose  him,  let  him  say 
what  he  will—- when  his  passion  is  a  little  cool,  I 
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will  return,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  reason — but  do 
not  thwart  him. 

Kger.  Madam,  I  will  not. 

f /-.'xit  Lady  MACS\<  OIMI  INT* 

Sir  P.  [Without.]  Here,  you  Tomlins,  where  is 
my  son  K^erton  I 

Tom.    [  Without.]    In  the  library,  sir. 

•Sir  P.  [  \\'itlnmt.]  As  noon  as  the  lawyers  come, 
be  sure  bring  me  word. 

Fitter  Sir  I'MUINAX,  with  great  haughtiness,  anil  in 
anger — KGIUTON  bows  two  m-  three  times  must  sitli- 
in * :\ :* ii el v  low. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  sir !  vary  weel !  vnry  weel :  are 
nat  ye  a  tine  spark  ?  are  ye  nat  a  fine  spark,  1  say  ? 
ah  !  you  are  a-  so  you  wou'd  not  come  up  till  the 
levee  ' 

Kger.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  I  was  not 
very  well ;  besides,  1  did  not  think  my  presence 
there  was  necessary. 

•Sir  P.  [Snapping  him  up.]  Sir,  it  was  necessary  ; 
I  tauld  you  it  was  necessary  ;  mid,  sir,  1  must  now 
tell  you  that  the  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  is 
most  offensive. 

Kger.  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  sir ;  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  mean  to  o  tie  mi  you. 

Sir  P.  1  care  not  what  you  intend.  Sir,  I  tell 
you,  you  do  offend.  What  is  the  moaning  of  this 
conduct,  sir? — neglect  the  levee  ! — 'death,  sir,  you 
— -what  is  your  reason,  I  suy,  for  thus  neglecting 
the  levee,  wild  disobeying  my  commands? 

l\»er.  [With  a  it [ fled  filial  resentment.]  Sir,  I 
am  not  used  to  levees  ;  nor  do  I  know  how  to  dis 
pose  of  myself;  nor  what  to  say  or  do  in  auch  a 
situation.  " 

Sir  P.  [With  a  pnnid  angry  resentment.]  Zounds, 
sir,  do  you  not  see  what  others  do?  gentle  and 
simple,  temporal  and  spiritual,  lords,  members, 
judges,  generals,  and  bishops;  n\v  crowding,  bust 
ling,  ami  pushing  foremost  intiil  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  and  there  waiting,  watching,  and  striving 
to  catch  a  look  or  a  smile  fra  the  great  mon,  which 
they  meet  wi'  an  amicable  reesibility  of  aspect — a 
modest  cadence  of  body,  and  a  conciliating;  co-ope- 
rution  of  the  whole  mon  ;  which  expresses  an  offi 
cious  promptitude  for  his  service,  and  indicates 
that  they  luock  upon  themselves  as  the  suppliant 
appendages  of  his  power,  and  the  enlisted  Swiss  of 
his  polemical  fortune  ;  this,  sir,  is  what  you  ought 
to  do,  and  this,  sir,  is  what  1  never  once  omitted 
for  this  five-and-ihraty  years,  let  who  would  be 
minister. 

Kger.  [Aside.]  Contemptible! 

Sir  P.  What  is  that  you  mutter,  sir  ? 

Kger.  Only  a  slight  'reflection,  sir,  not  relative 
to  you. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  your  absenting  yourself  fra  the  levee 
at  this  juncture  is  suspeecious — it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  disaffection,  and  aw  your  countrymen 
are  highly  offended  at  your  conduct.  For  this, 
sir,  they  do  not  look  upon  you  as  a  friend  or  weel- 
wisher  either  to  Scotland  or  Scotchmen. 

Kger.  [With  a  yuick  icarmth.]  Then,  sir,  they 
wrong  me,  [assure  you;  but,  pray,  sir,  in  what 
particular  can  1  be  charged,  either  with  coldue.-s 
or  offence  to  my  country. 

Sir  P.  Why,  sir,  ever  since  your  mother's  uncle, 
Sir  Stanley  Egerton,  left  you  his  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and  that  you  have,  in  compliance 
with  his  will,  taken  up  the  name  of  Kgerton,  they 
think  you  are  grown  proud— that  you  have  estranged 
yourself  fra  the  Macsycophauts-— have  associated 


with  vour  mother's  i.unily — wilh  the  opposition — 
and  with  those  who  do  not  wish  well  to  Scotland  : 
besides,  sir,  the  nth*r  day,  in  a  conversation,  at 
dinner,  at  your  cousin  Campbell  M'Ken/.ie's,  I),-. 
fore  a  whole  table  full  ot'  your  ain  relations,  did 
you  not  publicly  wish  a  total  extinguishment  to 
aw  party,  and  of  aw  national  distinct  ,ns  whatever, 
relative  to  the  threw  kingdoms? — [With  great 
anger.] — And,  you  blockhead — was  that  n  prudent 
« ish  before  so  many  of  your  ain  c-juntrviuen  {  or 
was  it  a  filial  language,  to  hold  before  me? 

l''gcr.  Sir,  with  jour  pardon,  1  cannot  think  it 
uniilial  or  imprudent. —  [With  a  must  patriotic 
u-tirm(h.]—l  own  I  do  wish — most  nniently  wish 

fora  total  extinction  of  all  party;  particularly 

that  those  of  Knglish,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  might 
never  more  be  brought  into  contest  or  competition, 
unless,  like  loving  brothers,  in  generous  emulation 
for  one  common  cause. 

S/>  P.  How,  si:!  do  you  persist?  what!  wou'd 
you  banish  nw  purty,  and  aw  distinction  between 
Knglish,  Irish,  and  your  nin  countrymen? 

Kger.  [With  great  dignity  of  spirit.]  I  would, 
sir. 

Sir  P.  Then  dnmn  you,  sir,  you  are  nae  true 
Scot.  Ay,  sir,  you  may  look  as  nngry  as  you  will, 
but  again  I  say,  you  are  nae  true  Scot. 

Kger.  Your  pardon,  sir,  I  think  he  is  the  true 
Scot  and  the  true  citizen,  who  wishes  e»]usil  justice 
to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  every  subject  of  Great 
Britain  ;  amongst  whom  1  know  but  of  two  dis 
tinctions. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  sir,  and  what  are  those — what  art 
those  ? 

Kger.  The  knave  and  the  honest  man. 

Sir  P.  Pshaw  !  rideoculous. 

Kger.  And  lie  who  makes  any  other  -let  him  le 
of  the  north,  or  of  the  south — of  the  east,  or  of  the 
west — in  place,  «  r  out  of  place,  is  an  onemv  to  the 
whole,  and  to  the  virtues  of  humanity. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  your  brother's  impudent 
doctrine,  for  the  which  1'have  banished  him  for 
ever  fra  my  presence,  my  heart,  and  my  fortune. 
Sir,  I  will  have  no  son  of  mine,  because  truly  he 
has  been  educated  in  an  Knglish  seminary,  pre 
sume,  under  the  mask  of  candour,  to  speak  against 
his  native  land,  or  against  my  principles.  Scotch 
men,  sir,  Scotchmen,  wherever  they  meet  through 
out  aw  the  globe,  should  unite,  and  stick  together, 
as  it  were  in  a  political  phalanx.  However,  nae 
mair  of  that  now  ;  I  will  talk  at  large  to  you  about 
that  anon.  In  the  meanwhile,  sir,  notwith 
standing  your  contempt  of  ray  advice,  and  your 
disobedience  till  mv  commands,  I  will  convince 
you  of  my  paternal  attention  till  your  welfare,  by 
my  management  of  this  voluptuary — this  Lord 
Lumbercourt,  whose  daughter  you  are  to  marry. 
You  ken,  sir,  that  the  fellow  has  been  my  patron 
above  these  h've-and-thraty  years. 

Kger.  True,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel.     And  now,  sir,  you  see,  by 

his  prodigality,  he  is  become  my  dependant ;  and, 

accordingly,  I  have  made  my  bargain  with  him  ; 

the  devil  a  baubee  he  has  in  the  world  but  what 

comes  through  these  clutches;  for  his  whole  estate, 

which  has  three  impleecit  boroughs  upon  it — mark 

—  is  now  in  my  custody  at  r.urse  ;  the  which  estate, 

on  my  payirg  oft'  his  debts,  and  allowing  him  a  life 

i  rent  of  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  is  to  be 

|  made  over  till  me  for  my  life,  and  at  my  death  is 

to  descend  till  ye  and  your  issue.     The  peerage  of 

.  Lumbercourt,  you  keu,"  will  follow  of  course.    So, 
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sir,  you  see,  there  are  three  impleecit  boroughs, 
the  whole  patrimony  of  Lumbercourt,  and  a  peer 
age  at  one  ship.  Why,  it  is  a  stroke — a  hit — a 
hit.  Zounds  !  sir,  a  mon  may  live  a  century,  and 
rot  make  sic  an  hit  again. 

Eger.  It  is  a  very  advantageous  bargain,  indeed, 
sir  ;  but  what  will  my  lord's  family  say  to  it? 

Sir  P.  Why,  mon,  he  cares  not  if  his  family 
were  aw  at  the  devil,  so  his  luxury  is  but  gratified ; 
only  let  him  have  his  race-horse  to  feed  his  vanity; 
his  harridan  to  drink  drams  with  him,  scrat  his 
face,  and  burn  his  perriwig,  when  she  is  in  her 
maudlin  hysterics  ;  and  three  or  four  discontented 
patriotic  dependants  to  abuse  the  ministry,  and 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  when  they  are  aw 
intoxicated  ;  and  then,  sir,  the  fellow  has  aw  his 
wishes,  and  aw  his  wants,  in  this  world  and  the 
c«xt. 

Enter  TOMLINS. 

Tom.  Lady  Rodolpha  is  come,  sir. 

Sir  P.  And  my  lord  ? 

Tom.  Not  yet,  sir ;  he  is  about  a  mile  behind, 
the  servants  say. 

Sir  P.  Let  me  know  the  instant  he  arrives. 

Tom.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  Step  you  out,  Charles,  and  receive  Lady 
Rodolpha ;  and,  1  desire  you  will  treat  her  with  as 
much  respect  and  gallantry  as  possible  ;  for  my 
lord  has  hinted  that  you  have  been  very  remiss  as 
a  lover.  Adzooks,  Charles,  you  should  administer 
a  whole  torrent  of  flattery  till  her ;  for  a  woman 
ne'er  thinks  a  mon  loves  her,  till  he  has  made  an 
idiot  of  her  understanding  by  flattery  :  flattery  is 
the  prime  bliss  of  the  sex,  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
of  their  charms,  and  you  can  ne'er  gi'  'em  o'er 
inuckle  on't ;  so,  there's  a  guid  lad,  gang  and  mind 
your  flattery.  [Exit  EGERTON.]  Hah!  1  must  keep 
a  devilish  tight  hand  upon  this  fellow.  Ah  !  I  am 
frightened  out  of  my  wits,  lest  his  mother's  family 
should  seduce  him  to  desert  to  their  party,  which 
would  totally  ruin  my  whole  scheme,  and  break 
my  heart.  A  fine  time  of  clay  for  a  blockhead  to 
turn  patriot — when  the  character  is  exploded, 
marked,  proscribed  !  Why  the  common  people, 
the  vary  vulgar,  have  found  out  the  jest,  and  laugh 
at  a  patriot  now-a-days,  just  as  they  do  at  a  con 
jurer,  a  magician,  or  any  other  impostor  in  society. 

Enter  TOMLTNTS  and  Lord  LUMBERCOUKT. 

Tom.  Lord  Lumbercourt.  [Exit. 

Lord  L.  Sir  Pert;nax,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Sir  P.  Your  lordship's  most  devoted. 

Lord  L.  Why,  you  stole  a  march  upon  me  this 
morning ;  gave  me  the  slip,  Mac ;  though  I  never 
wanted  your  assistance  more  in  my  life.  I  thought 
you  would  have  called  upon  me. 

Sir  P.  My  dear  lord,  I  beg  ten  millions  of  par 
dons  for  leaving  town  before  you  ;  but  ye  ken  that 
your  lordship,  at  dinner  yesterday,  settled  it  that 
we  should  meet  this  morning  at  the  levee. 

Lord  L.  That  I  acknowledge,  Mac  ;  I  did  pro- 
raise  to  be  there,  I  own. 

Sir  P.  You  did,  indeed  ;  and  accordingly  I  was 
at  the  levee,  and  waited  there  till  every  soul  was 
gone,  and,  seeing  you  did  not  come,  1  concluded 
that  your  lordship  was  gone  before. 

Lord  L.  Why,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  dear 
Mac,  those  old  sinners,  Lord  Freakish,  General 
Jolly,  Sir  Anthony  Soaker,  and  two  or  three  more 
of  that  set,  laid  hold  of  me  last  night  at  the  Opera  ; 
and,  as  the  General  says,  "  from  the  intelligence  of 


my  head  this  morning,"  I  believe  we  drank  pretty 
deep  ere  we  parted;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  nay,  if  you  were  with  that 
party,  my  lord,  I  do  not  wonder  at  not  seeing  your 
lordship  at  the  levee. 

Lord  L.  The  truth  is,  Sir  Pertinax,  my  fellow 
let  me  sleep  too  long  for  the  levee.  But  I  wish  I 
had  seen  you  before  you  left  town ;  I  wanted  you 
dreadfully. 

Sir  P.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  the 
way  ;  but  on  what  account  did  you  want  me  1 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  cursed  awkward  affair — 
and — Ha,  ha,  ha! — yet  1  can't  help  laughing  at  it, 
neither,  though  it  vexed  me  confoundedly. 

Sir  P.  Vexed  you,  my  lord  !  Zounds,  I  wish  I 
had  been  with  you  !  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  my 
lord,  what  was  it  that  could  possibly  vex  your 
lordship? 

Lord  L.  Why,  that  impudent,  teasing,  dunning 
rascal,  Mahogany,  my  upholsterer  : — you  know  the 
fellow  1 

Sir  P.  Perfectly,  my  lord. 

Lord  L.  The  impudent  scoundrel  has  sued  me 
up  to  some  damned  kind  of  a — something  or  other 
in  the  law,  that  I  think  they  call  an  execution. 

Sir  P.  The  rascal  ! 

Lord  L.  Upon  which,  sir,  the  fellow,  by  way  of 
asking  pardon — ha,  ha,  ha! — had  the  modesty  to 
wait  on  me  two  or  three  days  ago,  to  inform  my 
honour — ha,  ha,  ha ! — as  he  was  pleased  to  dignify 
me,  that  the  execution  was  now  ready  to  be  put  in 
force  against  my  honour ;  but  that,  out  of  respect 
to  my  honour,  as  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  my 
honour's  money,  he  would  not  suffer  his  lawyer  to 
serve  it,  till  he  had  first  informed  my  honour,  be 
cause  he  was  not  willing  to  affront  my  honour — ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — a  son  of  a  w ! 

Sir  P.  I  never  heard  of  so  impudent  a  dog. 

Lord  L.  Now,  my  dear  Mac — ha,  ha,  ha ! — as 
the  scoundrel's  apology  was  so  very  satisfactory, 
and  his  information  so  very  agreeable,  I  told  him 
that,  in  honour,  1  thought  that  my  honour  could 
not  do  less  than  to  order  his  honour  to  be  paid  im- 
mediatelv. 

Sir  P."  Vary  weel,  vary  weel;  you  were  as  com 
plaisant  to  the  scoundrel  till  the  full,  I  think,  my 
lord. 

Lord  L.  You  shall  hear,  you  shall  hear,  Mac : — 
so,  sir,  with  great  composure,  seeing  a  smart  oaken 
cudgel  that  stood  very  handily  in  a  corner  of  my 
dressing-room,  I  ordered  two  of  my  fellows  to  hold 
the  rascal,  and  another  to  take  the  cudgel,  and 
return  the  scoundrel's  civility  with  a  good  drub 
bing,  ns  long  as  the  stick  lasted. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  admirable  !  as  good  a  stroke 
of  humour  as  ever  1  heard  of.  And,  did  they  drub 
him,  my  lord  1 

Lord  L.  Most  liberally,  most  liberally,  sir ;  and 
there  I  thought  the  affair  would  have  rested,  till  I 
should  think  proper  to  pay  the  scoundrel ;  but  this 
morning,  just  as  I  was  stepping  into  my  chaise, 
my  servants  about  me,  a  fellow,  called  a  tipstaff, 
stepped  up,  and  begged  the  favour  of  my  footman, 
who  threshed  the  upholsterer,  and  of  the  two  that 
held  him,  to  go  along  with  him  upon  a  little  busi 
ness  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Sir  P.  The  devil ! 

Lord  L.  And  at  the  same  instant,  I,  in  my  turn, 
was  accosted  by  two  other  very  civil  scoundrels, 
who,  with  a  most  insolent  politeness,  begged  my 
pardon,  and  informed  me  that  I  must  not  go  into 
my  own  chaise  ! 
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Sir  P.  How,  my  lord,  not  into  your  ain  carriage? 

Lord  L.  No,  sir;  for  that  they,  by  order  of  the 
sheriff,  must  seize  it,  at  the  suit  of  n  gentleman — 
one  Mr.  Mahogany,  nn  upholsterer. 

Sir  P.  An  impudent  villain! 

Lord  L.  It  is  all  true,  I  assure  you  ;  so  you  soe, 
my  dear  Mac,  what  a  damned  country  this  is  to 
live  in,  where  noblemen  are  obliged  to  pay  their 
debts  just  like  merchants,  cobblers,  peasants,  or 
mechanics  — is  not  that  a  scandal,  dear  Mac,  to  this 
nation  1 

.Sir  P.  My  lord,  it  is  not  only  a  scandal,  but  a 
national  grievance. 

Lord  L.  Sir,  there's  not  a  nation  in  the  world 
has  such  a  grievance  to  complain  of. 

Sir  P.  Vary  true,  my  lord,  vary  true  ;  and  it  is 
monstrous  that  a  mon  of  vour  lordship's  condition 
is  not  entitled  to  run  one  of  these  mechanics  through 
the  body,  when  he  is  impertinent  about  his  money ; 
but  our  laws  shamefully,  on  these  occasions,  make 
no  distinction  of  persons  amongst  us. 

Lord  L.  A  vile  policy,  indeed,  Sir  Pertinax. 
But,  sir,  the  scoundrel  has  seized  upon  the  house, 
too  ;  that  I  furnished  for  the  girl  I  took  from  the 
Opera. 

Sir  P.  I  never  heard  of  sic  an  a  scoundrel. 

Lord  L.  Ay,  but  what  concerns  me  most,  I  am 
afraid,  my  dear  Mac,  that  the  villain  will  send 
down  to  Newmarket,  and  seize  my  string  of 
horses. 

Sir  P.  Your  string  of  horses  1  zounds!  we  must 
prevent  that  at  all  events,  that  would  be  sic  a  dis 
grace.  I  will  despatch  an  express  to  town  di 
rectly,  to  put  a  stop  till  the  rascal's  proceedings. 

Lord  L.  Pr'ythee  do,  my  dear  Sir  Pertintx. 

Sir  P.  O  !  it  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

Lord  L.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Sir  Pertinax, 
upon  honour. 

Sir  P.  O  I  my  lord,  it  is  my  duty  to  oblige  your 
lordsbip  to  the  utmost  stretck  of  my  abeelity. 

Enter  TOMLINS. 

Turn.  Colonel  Toper  presents  his  compliments  to 
you,  sir,  and  having  no  family  down  with  him  in 
the  country,  he  and  Captain  Hardbottle,  if  not  in- 
convenient,  will  do  themselves  the  honour  of  taking 
a  family  dinner  with  you. 

Sir  P.  They  are  two   of  our  militia  officers — 
does  your  lordship  know  them  1 
Lord  L.  By  sight  only. 
Sir  P.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  they  will  interrupt 
our  business. 

Lord  L.  Not  at  all :  I  should  be  glad  to  be  ac 
quainted  with  Toper  ;  they  say  he's  a  daranec 
jolly  fellow. 

Sir  P.  O!  devilish  jolly,  devilish  jolly  ;  he  am 
the  captain  are  the  two  hardest  drinkers  in  tin 
country. 

Lord  L.  So  T  have  heard  ;  let  us  have  them  by 
all  means,  Mac  ;  they  will  enliven  the  scene.  How 
far  are  they  from  you  1 

Sir  P.  Just  across  the  meadows ;  not  half  a  mile 
my  lord  ;  a  step,  a  step. 

Lord  L.  O !  let's  have  the  jolly  dogs,  by  al 
means. 

Sir  P.  My  compliments — I  shall  be  proud  o 
their  company.  [£**<  TOMI.INS.]  Guif  ye  please 
my  lord,  we  will  gang  and  chat  a  bit  with  the  wo 
men :  I  have  not  seen  Lady  llodolpha  since  shi 
returned  fra  the  Bath.  I  long  to  hare  a  little  new 
from  her  about  the  company  there. 


Lord  L.  O  !  she'll  give  you  an  account  of  them, 
warrant  you. 

Lady  U'.  [  Without.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  weel,  I  vow, 
ousin  Egerton,  you  have  a  vast  deal  of  shrewd 
mmour.     But,  Lady  M;u  sycophant,  which  way  is 
Sir  Pertinax  ? 

iMdy  M.  [Without.]  Straight  forward,  madam. 
I.Kid  L.  Here  the  hairbraiu  comes  :  it  must  be 
er  by  the  noise. 

LadyR.  [Without.]  Allons,  gude  folks;  fallow 
me — sans  ceremonie. 

Enter  Lady   RODOLPIIA,    Lady  MA'CSYCOPHANT, 
EOERTON,  and  SIDNEY. 

Lady  R.  [To  Sir  P.]  Sir  Pertinar,  your  most 
devoted,  most  obsequious,  most  obedient  vassal. 

[Curtsies  very  low. 

Sir  P.  [Bowing  formally.]  Lady  llodolpha,  down 
ill  the  ground,  my  congratulations  and  duty  at- 
end  you ;  and  I  should  rejoice  to  kiss  your  lady- 
hip's  footsteps. 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  Sir  Pertinax,  your  humeelily  is 
most  sublimely  complaisant ;  at  present  unanswer 
able  ;  but  I  shall  intensely  study  to  return  it,  fyfty 
aid. 

Sir  P.  Your  ladyship  does  me  singular  honour. 
Weel,  madam ;  ha !  you  look  gaily.  Weel,  and 
low,  how  is  your  ladyship  after  your  jaunt  till 
Bath  ? 

Lady  R.  Never  better,  Sir  Pertinax  ;  as  weel  as 
routh,  health,  riotous  spirits,  and  a  careless  happy 
leart  can  make  me. 

Sir  P.  I  am  mightily  glad  till  hear  it,  my  lady. 

Lord  L.  Ay,  ay  ;  llodolpha  is  always  in  spirits, 
Sir  Pertinax.  Vive  la  bagatelle  is  the  philosophy 
of  our  family  —ha,  Rodolpha — ha  ! 

Lady  R.  Traith  it  is,  my  lord  ;  and  upon  honour, 
I  am  determined  it  shall  never  be  changed  with  my 
consent.  Weel,  I  vow— ha,  ha,  ha!  Vive  la  ba 
gatelle  would  be  a  most  brilliant  motto  for  the  cha 
riot  of  a  belle  of  fashion.  What  say  you  till  my 
fancy.  Lady  Macsycophant  ? 

Lady  M.  It  would  have  novelty,  at  least,  to  re 
commend  it,  madam. 

J^ady  R.  Which  of  aw  charms  is  the  most  de 
lightful  that  can  accompany  wit,  taste,  love,  or 
friendship  ;  for  novelty  I  take  to  be  the  trueje  n§ 
seal  quoi  of  all  worldly  bliss.  Cousin  Egerton, 
should  not  you  like  to  have  a  wife  with  Five  la 
bagatelle  upon  her  wedding  chariot  ? 

Eger.  O!  certainly,  madam. 

Lady  R.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  common,  and  singularly  ailegant. 

Eger.  Indisputably,  madam  ;  for  as  a  motto  is  a 
word  to  the  wise,  or  rather  a  broad  hint  to  the 
whole  world  of  a  person's  taste  aud  principles,  Vive 
la  bagatelle  would  be  most  expressive,  at  first  sight, 
of  your  ladyship's  characteristic. 

Lady  R.  [Curtsies.]  Oh !  Maister  Egerton,  you 
touch  my  very  heart  with  your  approbation — ha, 
ha,  ha ! — that  is  the  vary  spirit  of  my  intention, 
the  instant  I  commence  bride.  Weel  f  I  am  im 
mensely  proud  that  my  fancy  has  the  approbation 
of  so  sound  an  understanding,  and  so  polished  a 
taste,  as  that  of  the  all-accomplished — [Curtsies 
very  Imr]  —Mr.  Egerton. 

.Sir  P.  Weel,  but,  Lady  Rodolpha,  1  wanted  to 
ask  your  ladyship  some  questions  about  the  com 
pany  at  the  Bath  j  they  say  you  had  aw  the  world 
there. 
Lady  JR.  0,  yea !  there  was  a  tary  great  mob 
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there,  indeed,  but  vary  little  company.  Aw  ca-iaiile, 
except  our  ain  party.  The  place  was  crowded  with 
your  little  purse* proud  mechanics:  an  odd  kind  of 
queer-looking  animals,  that  have  started  intill  tor- 
tune  fra  lottery-tickets,  rich  prizes  at  sea,  gamb 
ling  in  'Change  Alley,  and  sic  like  caprices  of 
foitune;  and  away  they  aw  crowd  to  the  Bath,  to 
learn  genteelity,  and  the  names,  titles,  intrigues, 
and  bon-mots  of  us  people  of  fashion  —  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  know  them  ;  I  know  the 
things  you  mean,  my  dear,  extremely  well.  1 
have  observed  them  a  thousand  times,  and  won 
dered  where  the  devil  they  all  came  from— ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Lady  M.  Pray,  Lady  Rodolpha,  what  were 
your  diversions  at  Bath  7 

Lady  R.  Guid  traith,  my  lady,  the  company  were 
my  diversion  ;  and  better  nae  human  follies  ever 
afford— ha,  ha,  ha! — sic  an  a  mixture,  and  sic  od 
dities  !  ha,  ha,  ba !  a  perfect  gallimaufry.  Lady 
Kunegunda  M'Kenzie  and  I  used  to  gang  about 
till  every  part  of  this  human  chaos,  on  purpose  to 
reconnoitre  the  monsters,  and  pick  up  their  fri 
volities — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why  that  must  have  been  a 
high  entertainment  till  your  ladyship. 

Lady  R.  Superlative  and  inexhaustible,  Sir  Per- 
tinax — ha,  ha,  ha! — Madam,  we  had  in  one  group, 
a  peer  and  a  sharper,  a  duchess  and  a  pinna aker's 
wife,  a  boarding-school  miss  and  her  grandmother, 
a  fat  parson,  a  lean  general,  and  a  yellow  admiral 
— ha,  ha,  ha  !  aw  speaking  together,  and  bawling- 
and  wrangling  in  fierce  contention,  as  if  the  fame 
and  fortune  of  aw  the  parties  were  to  be  the  issue 
of  the  conflict. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  pray,  madam,  what  was  the 
object  of  their  contention  1 

Lady  R.Ota  vary  important  one,  I  assure  you ; 
of  no  less  consequence,  madam,  than  how  an  odd 
trick  at  whist  was  lost,  or  might  have  been  saved. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  R.  In  another  party,  Sir  Pertinax,  ha,  ha, 
ha!  we  had  what  was  called  the  cabinet  council, 
which  was  composed  of  a  duke  and  a  haberdasher, 
a  red  hot  patriot  and  a  sneering  courtier,  a  discard 
ed  statesman  and  his  scribbling  chaplain,  with  a 
busy,  bawling,  muckle-headed,  prerogative  lawyer ; 
all  of  whom  were  every  minute  ready  to  gang  to 
gether  by  the  luggs,  about  the  in 'and  the  out 
raeenistry  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  weel,  that  is  a  droll  motley 
cabinet,  1  vow. — Vary  whimsical,  upon  honour. 
But  they  are  all  great  politicians  at  Bath,  and  set 
tle  a  meenistry  there  with  as  much  ease  as  they  do 
the  tune  of  a  country  dance. 

Lady  R.  Then,  Sir  Pertinax,  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  room — in  a  by  corner— snug — we  had  a  Jew 
and  a  bishop. 

Kir  P.  A  Jew  and  a  bishop  !  ha,  ha — a  devilish 
guid  connexion  that  ; — and  pray,  my  lady,  what 
were  they  about? 

Ladii  R.  Why,  sir,  the  bishop  was  striving  to 
convert  the  Jew  ;  while  the  Jew,  by  intervals,  was 
slyly  picking  up  intelligence  fra  the  bishop,  about 
the  change  in  the  meenistry,  in  hopes  of  making  a 
stroke  in  the  stock. 

Omnes.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  admirable!  admirable!  I  ho 
nour  the  smouse  !  ha!  it  was  devilish  clevor  of 
him,  my  lord,  devilish  clever.  The  Jew  distilling 
tho  bishop's  brains. 


Lord  L.  Yes,  yes  ;  the  fellow  kept  a  sharp  look 
out.  I  think  it  was  a  fair  trial  of  skill  on  both 
sides,  Mr.  Kgerton. 

Eger.  True,  my  lord;  but  the  Jew  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fairer  way  to  succeed. 

Lord  L.  O  !  all  to  nothing,  sir;  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Well,  child,  1  like  your  Jew  and  your  bishop  much. 
It's  devilish  clever.  Let  us  have  the  rest  of  the 
history,  pray,  my  dear. 

Lady  R.  Guid  traiih,  my  lord,  the  sum  total  is 
— that  there  we  aw  danced,  and  wrangled,  and  flat 
tered,  and  slandered,  and  gambled,  and  cheated, 
and  mingled,  and  jumbled  together,  even  like  the 
animal  assembly  in  Noah's  ark. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  you  are  a  droll  girl, 
Rodolpha  :  and,  upon  my  honour,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  you 
have  given  us  as  whimsical  a  sketch  as  ever  was 
hit  off.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Sidney  1 

Sid.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  the  lady  has  made 
me  see  the  whole  assembly  in  distinct  colours. 

Lady  R.  O  !  Maister  Sidney,  your  approbation 
makes  me  as  vain  as  a  reigning  toast  before  her 
looking-glass. 

Enter  TOMLINS. 

Tim.  Colonel  Toper  and  Captain  Hardbottle  are 
come,  sir. 

Sir  P.  0'!   vary  weel.     Dinner  directly. 

Tom.  It  is  ready,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  we  attend  your  lordship. 

Lord  L.  Lady  Mac,  your  ladyship's  hand,  if  you 
please.  [Erit  with  Lady  M. 

Sir  P.  And  here,  Lady  Rodolpha,  is  an  Arca 
dian  swain  that  has  a  hand  at  your  ladyship's  de 
votion. 

Lady  R.  [Giving  her  hand  to  EGEUTON.]  And  I, 
sir,  have  one  at  his.  There,  sir  ;  as  to  hearts,  ye 
ken,  cousin,  they  are  not  brought  into  the  account 
of  human  dealings  now-a-days. 

Eger.  O  !  madam,  they  are  mere  temporary 
baubles,  especially  in  courtship;  and  no  more  td 
be  depended  upon  than  the  weather,  or  a  lottery 
ticket. 

Lady  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — twa  excellent  similes,  I 
vow,  Mr.  Egerton. — Excellent,  for  they  illustrate 
the  vagaries  and  inconstancy  of  my  dissipated 
heart,  as  exactly  as  if  you  had  meant  to  describe 
it.  [Exit  with  EGERTON. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  a  vast  fund  of  spirits 
and  guid  humour  she  has,  Maister  Sidney. 

Sid.  A  great  fund,  indeed,  Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  Come,  let  us  till  dinner. — Hah  !  by  this 
time  to-morrow,  Mnister  Sidney,  I  hope  we  shall 
have  everything  ready  for  you  to  put  the  last 
hand  till  the  happiness  of  your  friend  and  pupil  ; 
and  then,  sir,  my  cares  will  be  over  for  this  life  ; 
for  as  to  my  other  son,  I  expect  nae  guid  of  him, 
nor  should  I  grieve,  were  I  to  see  him  in  his 
coffin  : — but  this  match — O  !  it  will  make  me  the 
happiest  of  aw  human  beings.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Library. 
Enter  Sir  PF.IITINAX  and  Ef:F.irro\. 

Sir  P.  Zounds  I  sir,  I  will  not  hear  a  word  about 
it:  I  insist  upon  it  you  are  wrong:  you  should 
have  paid  your  court  till  my  lord,  and  not  have 
scrupled  swallowing  a  bumper  or  twa,  or  twenty, 
till  oblige  him. 

Eger.  Sir,  I  did  drink  his  toast  in  a  bumper. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  you  did  ;  but  how,  how? — just  as  a 
bairn  takes  physic — with  aversions  and  wry  faces, 
which  my  lord  observed  :  then,  to  mend  the  matter, 
the  moment  that  he  and  the  Colonel  got  intill  a 
drunken  dispute  aboot  religion,  you  slily  slunged 
away. 

Eger.  I  thought,  sir,  it  was  time  to  go,  when  my 
lord  insisted  upon  half  pint  bumpers. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  that  was  not  levelled  at  you,  but  at 
the  Colonel,  in  order  to  try  his  bottom;  but  they 
aw  agreed  that  you  and  I  should  drink  oot  of  sma' 
glasses. 

Eger.  But,  sir,  I  beg  pardon :  I  did  not  choose 
to  drink  any  more. 

Sir  P.  But,  zoons !  sir,  I  tell  you  there  was  a 
necessity  for  your  drinking  mair. 

Eger.  A  necessity  !  in  what  respect,  pray,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  Why,  sir,  I  have  a  certain  point  to  carry, 
independent  of  the  lawyers,  with  my  lord,  in  this 
agreement  of  your  marriage — aboot  which  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  a  warm  squabble — and  there 
fore  I  wanted  your  assistance  in  it. 

Eger.  But  how,  sir,  could  my  drinking  contri 
bute  to  assist  you  iu  your  squabble  ? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  sir,  it  would  have  contributed — and 
greatly  have  contributed  to  assist  me. 

Eger.  How  so,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Nay,  sir,  it  might  have  prevented  the 
squabble  entirely ;  for,  as  my  lord  is  proud  of  you 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  is  fond  of  your  little  French 
songs,  your  stories,  and  your  bon-mots,  when  you 
are  in  the  humour-,  and  guin  you  had  but  stayed, 
and  been  a  little  jolly,  and  drank  half  a  score 
bumpers  with  him,  till  lie  had  got  a  little  tipsy,  1 
am  sure,  when  we  had  him  in  that  mood,  we  might 
have  settled  the  point  as  I  could  wish  it,  among 
ourselves,  before  the  lawyers  came:  but  now,  sir, 
1  do  not  ken  what  will  be  the  consequence. 

Eger.  But  when  a  man  is  intoxicated,  would 
that  have  been  a  seasonable  time  to  settle  business, 
sir! 

Sir  P.  The  most  seasonable,  sir:  for,  sir,  when 
my  lord  is  in  his  cups,  his  suspicion  is  asleep,  and 
his  heart  is  aw  j  oil  it}',  fun,  and  guid  fellowship; 
and,  sir,  can  there  be  a  happier  moment  than  that 
for  a  bargain,  or  to  settle  a  dispute  with  a  friend  ? 
—  What  is  it  you  shrug  up  your  shoulders  at, 
sir? 

Eger.  At  my  own  ignorance,  sir;  for  I  under 
stand  neither  the  philosophy  nor  the  morality  of 
your  doctrine. 

Sir  P.  I  know  you  do  not,  sir ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  you  never  wull  understand  it,  as  you  pro 
ceed  :  — in  one  word,  Charles,  I  have  often  told 
you,  and  now  again  I  tell  you,  oi;ce  for  a\v,  that 
the  manoeuvres  of  pliability  are  as  necessary  to  rise 
in  the  world,  as  wrangling  and  logical  subtlety  are 
to  rise  at  the  bar  :  why,  you  see,  sir,  I  have  ac- 
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quired  a  noble   fortune — a  princely  fortune — and 
how  do  you  think  1  raised  it  { 

Eger.  Doubtless,  sir,  by  your  abilities. 

/'.  Doubtless,  sir,  you  are  a  blockhead  :  nm-, 
sir,  I'll  tell  you  how  1  raised  it: — sir,  I  raised  it — 
by  booing — [Bows  very  low} — by  booing  :  sir,  I 
never  could  stand  straight  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  mon,  but  always  booed,  and  booed,  and  booed 
— as  it  were  by  instiuct. 

p.  IIo\v  do  you  mean  by  instinct,  sir? 

Sir  P.  How  do  I  mean  by  instinct! — Why,  sir, 
I  mean  by — by — by  the  instinct  of  interest,  sir, 
which  is  the  universal  instinct  of  mankind.  Sir, 
it  is  wonderful  to  think  what  a  cordial,  what  an 
amicable — nay,  what  an  infallible  influence  booing 
has  upon  the  pride  and  vanity  of  human  nature. 
Charles,  answer  me  sincerely,  have  you  a  mind  to 
be  convinced  of  the  force  of  my  doctrine,  by  ex 
ample  and  demonstration  ? 

Eger.  Certainly,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Then,  sir,  as  the  greatest  favour  I  can 
confer  upon  you,  I'll  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the 
stages  of  my  booing,  as  an  excitement,  and  a  land 
mark  for  you  to  boo  by,  and  as  an  infallible  nos 
trum  for  a  man  of  the  world  to  rise  in  the  world. 

.Eger.  Sir,  1  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your  ex 
perience. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel,  sir;  sit  ye  down  then,  sit  you 
down  here;  [they  sit]  — and  now,  sir,  you  must 
recall  to  your  thoughts,  that  your  grandfather  was  a 
man,  whose  penurious  income  of  captain's  half- 
pay  was  the  sum  total  of  his  fortune ;  and,  sir,  aw 
my  provision  fra  him  was  a  modicum  of  Latin,  an 
expeitness  in  arithmetic,  and  a  short  system  of 
worldly  counsel ;  the  principal  ingredients  of  which 
were,  a  persevering  industry,  a  rigid  economy,  a 
smooth  tongue,  a  pliability  of  temper,  and  a  con 
stant  attention  to  make  every  mon  well  pleased 
with  himself. 

Eger.  Very  prudent  advice,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Therefore,  sir.  I  lay  it  before  you.  Now, 
sir,  with  these  materials,  1  set  out,  a  raw-boned 
stripling,  fra  the  North,  to  try  my  fortune  with 
them  here  in  the  Sooth  ;  and  my  first  step  in  the 
world  was  a  beggarly  clerkship  in  Sawney  Gor 
don's  counting-house,  here,  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  you'll  say  afforded  but  a  barren  sort  of  a 
prospect. 

Eger.  It  was  not  a  very  fertile  one,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  P.  The  reverse,  the  reverse  :  weel,  sir, 
seeing  myself  in  this  unprofitable  situation,  I  re 
flected  deeply ;  I  cast  about  my  thoughts  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  and  marked  every  man,  and  every 
mode  of  prosperity;  at  last  I  concluded  that  a 
matrimonial  adventure,  prudently  conducted,  would 
be  the  readiest  gait  I  could  gang  for  the  bettering 
of  my  condition,  and  accordingly  I  set  about  it : 
now,  sir,  in  this  pursuit,  beauty!  beauty! — ah! 
beauty  often  struck  my  een,  and  played  about  my 
heart;  and  fluttered,  and  beat,  and  knocked,  and 
knocked  ;  but  the  devil  an  entrance  I  ever  let  it 
get ;  for  I  observed,  sir,  that  beauty  is,  generally, 
a — proud,  vain,  saucy,  expensive,  impertinent  sort 
of  a  commodity. 

Eger.  Very  justly  observed. 

Sir  P.  And  therefore,  sir,  1  left  it  to  prodigals  and 
coxcombs,  that  could  afford  to  pay  for  it;  and,  in 
its  stend,  sir,  mark  ! — I  looked  out  for  an  ancient, 
^  eel-jointured,  superannuated  dowager;  a  consump 
tive,  toothless,  phthisicv,  wealthv  widow ;  or  a 
shrivelled,  cadaverous  piece  of  deformity,  in  the 
shape  of  uii  izzard,  or  au  appersi-and— or,  in  short, 
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ainy  thing,  ainy  thing  that  had  the  siller — the 
siller — for  that,  sir,  was  the  north  star  of  my  affec- 
tions.  Do  you  take  me,  sir  ?  was  nae  that  right  ? 
Eger.  O  !  doubtless,  doubtless,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Now,  sir,  where  do  you  think  I  ganged 
to  look  for  this  woman  with  the  siller? — nae  till 
court,  nae  till  play-houses  or  assemblies — nae,  sir, 
I  ganged  till  the  kirk,  till  the  Anabaptist,  Inde- 
pendant,  Bradlonian,  and  Muggletonian  meetings  ; 
till  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  churches 
and  chapels  of  ease,  and  till  the  midnight,  melting, 
conciliating  love-feasts  of  the  Methodists  ;  and 
there,  sir,  at  last  I  fell  upon  an  old,  slighted,  anti 
quated,  musty  maiden,  that  looked — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 
she  looked  just  like  a  skeleton  in  a  surgeon's  glass- 
case.  Now,  sir,  this  miserable  object  was  reli 
giously  angry  with  herself  and  aw  the  world ;  had 
nae  comfort  but  in  metaphysical  visions  and  super 
natural  deliriums — ha,  ha,  ha!  Sir,  she  was  as 
mad — as  mad  as  a  bedlamite. 

Eger.  Not  improbable,  sir  :  there  are  numbers 
of  poor  creatures  in  the  same  condition. 

Sir  P.  O,  numbers,  numbers.  Now,  sir,  this 
cracked  creature  used  to  pray,  and  sing,  and  sigh 
and  groan,  and  weep,  and  wail,  and  gnash  her 
teeth,  constantly,  morning  and  evening,  at  the 
Tabernacle  at  Moorfields  :  and  as  soon  as  I  found 
she  had  the  siller,  aha  !  guid  traith,  I  plumped  me 
down  upon  my  knees,  close  by  her— cheek  by 
jowl — and  prayed,  and  sighed,  and  sung,  and 
groaned,  and  gnashed  my  teeth  as  vehemently  as 
she  could  do  for  the  life  of  her;  ay,  and  turned  up 
the  whites  of  mine  een,  till  the  strings  awmost 
cracked  again.  I  watched  her  motions,  handed 
her  till  her  chair,  waited  on  her  home,  got  most 
religiously  intimate  with  her  in  a  week — married 
her  in  a  fortnight,  buried  her  in  a  month ; — touched 
the  siller,  and  with  a  deep  suit  of  mourning,  a 
melancholy  port,  a  sorrowful  visage,  and  a  joyful 
heart,  I  began  the  world  again ; — and  this,  sir,  was 
the  first  boo — that  is,  the  first  effectual  boo— I 
ever  made  till  the  vanity  of  human  nature. — [.Rise.] 
—Now,  sir,  do  you  understand  this  doctrine  1 

Eger.  Perfectly  well,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  but  was  it  not  right?  was  it  not  in 
genious,  and  weel  hit  off? 

Eger.  Certainly,  sir :  extremely  well. 

Sir  P.  My  next  boo,  sir,  was  till  your  ain  mo 
ther,  whom  I  ran  away  with  fra  the  boarding- 
school :  by  the  interest  "of  whose  family  I  got  a 
guid  smart  place  in  the  treasury ;  and,  sir,  my  very 
next  step  was  intill  parliament ;  the  which  I  en 
tered  with  as  ardent  and  as  determined  an  ambition 
as  ever  agitated  the  heart  of  Caesar  himself.  Sir, 
I  booed,  and  watched,  and  hearkened,  and  ran 
about,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  attended,  and 
dangled  upon  the  then  great  mon,  till  [  got  intill 
the  vary  bowels  of  his  confidence,  and  then,  sir,  I 
wriggled  and  wrought,  and  wriggled,  till  I  wrig 
gled  myself  among  the  very  thick  of  them:  ha  !  I 
got  my  snack  of  the  clothing,  the  foraging,  the 
contracts,  the  lottery  tickets,  and  aw  the  political 
bonusses:  till  at  length,  sir,  I  became  a  much 
wealthier  mon  than  one  half  of  the  golden  calves  I 
had  been  so  long  a  booing  to  :  and  was  nae  that 
booing  to  some  purpose? 

Eger.  It  was,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  P.  But  are  you  convinced  of  the  guid  effects 
and  of  the  utility  of  booing? 

Eger.  Thoroughly,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  it  is  infallible.  But,  Charles,  ah  ! 
while  I  was  thus  booing,  and  wriggling,  and  rais 


ing  this  princely  fortune,  ah!  I  met  with  many 
heart-sores  and  disappointments  fra  the  want  of 
literature,  eloquence,  and  other  popular  abeelities. 
Sir,  guin  I  could  but  have  spoken  in  the  hoose,  I 
should  have  done  the  deed  in  half  the  time  ;  but 
the  instant  I  opened  my  mouth  there  thev  aw  fell  a 
laughing  at  me  ;  aw  which  deficiencies,'  sir,  I  de- 
tearmined  at  any  expense,  to  have  supplied  by  the 
polished  education  of  a  son,  who  I  hoped  would 
one  day  raise  the  house  of  Macsycophant  till  the 
highest  pitch  of  ministerial  ambition.  This,  sir,  is 
my  plan :  I  have  done  my  part  of  it ;  Nature  has 
done  hers ;  you  are  popular,  you  are  eloquent,  aw 
parties  like  and  respect  you  :  and  now,  sir,  it  only 
remains  for  you  to  be  directed — completion  follows. 

Eger.  Your  liberality,  sir,  in  my  education,  are 
obligations  I  shall  ever  remember  with  the  deepest 
filial  gratitude. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel,  sir :  but,  Charles,  have  you 
had  any  conversation  yet  with  Lady  Rodolpha, 
about  the  day  of  your  marriage — your  liveries — 
your  equipage — or  your  domestic  estayblishment  ? 

Eger.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Poh  !  why  there  again,  now,  you  are 
wrong — vary  wrong. 

Eger.  Sir,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity. 

Sir  P.  Why,  Charles,  you  are  very  tardy  in  this 
business. 

Lord  L.  [Sings  without,  flushed  with  wine.'] 
"  What  have  we  with  day  to  do  ?  " 

Sir  P.  Oh,  here  comes  my  lord. 

Lord  L.  "  Sous  of  care,  'twas  made  for  you." 

Enter  Lord  LUMBERCOURT,  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee; 
TOMLINS  attending  him. 

"  Sons  of  care,  'twas  made  for  you." — Very  good 
coffee,  indeed,  Mr.  Tomlins. — "  Sons  of  care,  'twas 
made  for  you."  Here,  Mr.  Tomlins. 

Tom.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  have  another 
dish? 

Lord  L.  No  more,  Mr.  Tomlina. — [Exit  TOM 
LINS.] — Ha,  ha,  ha,  my  host  of  the  Scotch  pints, 
we  have  had  warm  work. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  you  pushed  the  bottle  aboot,  my 
lord,  with  the  joy  and  vigour  of  a  bacchanal. 

Lord  L.  That  I  did,  my  dear  Mac  ;  no  loss  of 
time  with  me  :  I  have  but  three  motions,  old  boy, 
charge — toast — fire — and  off  we  go :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
that's  my  exercise. 

Sir  P.  And  fine  warm  exercise  it  is,  my  lord, 
especially  with  the  half-pint  glasses. 

Lord  L.  Zounds  !  it  does  execution  point  blank  : 
y,  ay,  none  of  your  pimping  acorn  glasses  for  me, 
but  your  manly,  old  English  half-pint  bumpers, 
my  dear ;  they  try  a  fellow's  stamina  at  once :  but 
where's  Egerton  ? 

Sir  P.  Just  at  hand,  my  lord  ;  there  he  stands. 

Lord  L.  My  dear  Egerton. 

Eger,  Your  lordship's  most  obedient. 

Lord  L.  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  see  you :  I  am 
sorry  you  left  us  so  soon  after  dinner  :  had  you 
stayed,  you  would  have  been  highly  entertained. 
[  have  made  such  examples  of  the  commissioner, 
the  captain,  and  the  colonel. 

Eger.  So  I  understand,  my  lord. 

Lord  L.  But,  Egerton,  1  have  slipped  from  the 
company  for  a  few  moments,  on  purpose  to  have  a 
ittle  chat  with  you.  Rodolpha  tells  me  she  fancies 
here  is  a  kind  of  demur  on  your  side,  about  your 
marriage  with  her. 

Sir  P.  A  demur!  how  so,  my  lord? 

Lord  L.  Why,  as  I  was  drinking  my  coffee  with 
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the  women  just  now,  I  desired  they  would  fix  the 
wedding  night,  and  the  etiquette  of  the  ceremony; 
upon  which  the  girl  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  telling 
me  she  supposed  I  was  joking,  for  that  Mr.  Egerton 
had  never  yet  given  her  a  single  glance  or  hint 
upon  the  subject. 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  I  have  been  just  now  talking  to 
him  about  his  shyness  to  the  lady. 

Enter  TOMLINS. 

Tom.  Counsellor  Plausible  is  come,  sir,  and  Ser 
jeant  Eitherside. 

Sir  P.  Why  then  we  can  settle  the  business  this 
very  evening,  my  lord. 

Lord  L.  As  well  as  in  seven  years  ;  and,  to  make 
the  way  as  short  as  possible,  pray,  Mr.  Tomlins, 
present  your  master's  compliments  and  mine  to 
Lady  Rodolpba,  and  let  her  ladyship  know  we 
wish  to  speak  with  her  directly. —  [Exit  TOMLINS.] 
— He  shall  attack  her  this  instant.  Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  Aye,  this  is  doing  business  effectually, 
my  lord. 

Lord  L.  O !  I  will  pit  them  in  a  moment,  Sir 
Pertinax ;  that  will  bring  them  into  the  heat  of 
the  action  at  once,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  awk 
wardness  on  both  sides.  O,  here  your  dulcinea 
comes,  sir. 

Enter  Lady  RODOLPHA,  singing. 

Lady  R.  Weel,  Sir  Pertinax,  I  attend  your 
commands,  and  yours,  my  paternal  lord. — [Lady  R. 
curtsies  very  low.] 

Lord  L.  Why,  then,  my  filial  lady,  we  are  to 
inform  you  that  the  commission  for  your  ladyship 
and  this  enamoured  cavalier,  commanding  you  to 
serve  your  country,  jointly  and  inseparably,  in  the 
honourable  and  forloru  hope  of  matrimony,  is  to 
be  signed  this  very  evening. 

Lady  R.  This  evening,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  L.  This  evening,  my  lady.  Come,  Sir  Per 
tinax,  let  us  leave  them  to  settle  their  liveries, 
wedding  suits,  carriages,  and  all  their  amorous 
equipage  for  the  nuptial  campaign. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  excellent!  excellent !  Weel, 
I  vow,  my  lord,  you  are  a  great  officer  : — this  is 
as  guid  a  manoeuvre  to  bring  on  a  rapid  engage 
ment  as  the  ablest  general  of  them  aw  could  have 
started. 

Lord  L.  Ay,  ay !  leave  them  together ;  they'll 
soon  come  to  a  right  understanding,  I  warrant  you, 
or  the  needle  and  loadstone  have  lost  their  sym 
pathy.— 

[Exit  with  Sir  PERTINAX.— Lady  RODOL 
PHA  stands  in  amazement. 

Eger.  [Aside.]  What  a  dilemma  am  I  in  ! 

Lady  R.  [Aside.]  Why,  this  is  downright  ty 
ranny  !  it  has  quite  damped  my  spirits  ;  and  my 
betrothed,  yonder,  seems  planet-struck,  too,  I 
think. 

Eger.  [Aside.]  A  whimsical  situation,  mine. 

l.ndij  R.  [Aside.]  Ha,  ha,  ha!  methinks  we  look 
like  a  couple  of  cautious  generals,  that  are  obliged 
to  take  the  field,  but  neither  of  us  seems  willing  to 
come  till  action. 

Eger.  [Aside.]  I  protest  I  know  not  how  to  ad 
dress  her. 

Lady  H.  [Aside.]  He  will  nae  advance,  I  see : 
what  am  I  to  do  in  this  affair?  guid  traith,  I  will 
even  do,  as  1  suppose  many  brave  heroes  have 
done  before  me — clap  a  guid  face  on  the  matter ; 
ami  so  conceal  an  aching  heart  uuder  a  swaggering 


countenance. — [She  alliances  with  a  tnmtliered  laugh.] 
— Sir,  as  we  have,  by  the  commands  of  our  guid 
fathers,  a  business  of  some  little  consequence  to 
transact,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  taking  the 
liberty  of  recommending  a  chair  till  you,  for  the 
repose  of  your  body,  in  the  embarrassed  delibe 
ration  of  your  perturbed  spirits. 

Eger.  [Much  embarrassed.]  Madam,  I  beg  your 
pardon. — [Hands  her  a  chair,  then  one  for  himself.] 
— Please  to  sit,  madam. — [They  sit  down  with  great 
ceremony  :  he  sits  at  a  distance  from  her* 

Lady  R.  [Aside.]  Aha !  he's  resolved  not  to 
come  too  near  till  me,  I  think. 

Eger.  [Aside.]  A  pleasant  interview,  this — hem, 
hem! 

Lady  R.  [Aside,  mimicking.]  Hem!  he  will  not 
open  the  congress,  I  see :  then  I  will. — Come,  sir, 
when  will  you  begin  ? 

Eger.  [Surprised.]  Begin  !  what,  madam  ? 

Lady  R.  To  make  love  till  me. 

Eger.  Love,  madam ! 

Lady  R.  Ay,  love,  sir.  Why,  you  hare  never 
said  a  word  till  me  on  the  subject,  nor  cast  a  single 
glance  at  me,  nor  heaved  one  tender  sigh,  nor  even 
secretly  squeezed  my  loof:  now,  sir,  th'of  our 
fathers  are  so  tyrannical  as  to  dispose  of  us  without 
the  consent  of  our  hearts,  yet  you,  sir,  I  hope, 
have  more  humanity  than  to  think  of  marrying  me 
without  administering  some  of  the  preliminaries 
usual  on  those  occasions. 

Eger.  Madam,  I  own  your  reproach  is  just;  I 
shall,  therefore,  no  longer  disguise  my  sentiments; 
but  fairly  let  you  know  my  heart.  [Rises. 

Lady  R.  [Rising.]  That's  right,  that  is  right, 
cousin! — but  sit  you  down,  sit  you  down  again; — 
[They  sit.] — I  shall  return  your  frankness  and  your 
passion,  cousin,  with  a  melting  tenderness  equal 
till  the  amorous  enthusiasm  of  an  ancient  heroine. 

Eger.  Madam,  if  you  will  hear  me — 

Lady  R.  But  remember,  you  must  begin  with 
fervency,  and  a  most  rapturous  vehemency ;  for 
you  are  to  consider,  cousin,  that  our  match  is  nae 
to  arise  fra  the  union  of  hearts  and  a  long  decorum, 
of  ceremonious  courtship,  but  is  instantly  to  start 
at  once,  out  of  necessity,  or  mere  accident — ha,  ha, 
ha ! — like  a  match  in  an  ancient  romance,  where, 
you  ken,  cousin,  the  knight  and  the  damsel  are 
mutually  smitten  and  dying  for  each  other  at  first 
sight,  or  by  an  amorous  sympathy,  before  they  ex 
change  a  single  glance.  So,  now  cousin,  with  the 
true  romantic  enthusiasm,  you  are  to  suppose  me 
the  lady  of  the  enchanted  castle ;  and  you — ha,  ha, 
ha !  you  are  to  be  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful 
countenance — ha,  ha,  ha! — and,  upon  honour,  you 
look  the  character  admirably — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Eger.  Trifling  creature ! 

Lady  R.  Come,  sir,  why  do  you  nae  begin  to 
ravish  me  with  your  valour,  your  vows,  your 
knight-errantry,  and  your  amorous  frenzy  ? — -Nay, 
nay,  nay !  guin  you  do  nae  begin  at  once,  the 
lady  of  the  enchanted  castle  will  vanish  in  a  twink 
ling. 

Eger.  [Rises.]  Lady  Rodolpha,  I  know  your  ta 
lent  for  raillery  well ;—  [She  rises]— but  at  present, 
in  my  case,  there  is  a  kind  of  cruelty  in  it. 

Lady  R.  Raillery!  upon  honour,  cousin,  you 
mistake  me  quite  and  clean.  I  am  serious,  very 
serious;  ay,  and  I  have  cause  to  be  serious;  nay, 
I  will  submit  my  case  even  to  yourself.  Can  any 
jiuir  lassie  be  in  a  mair  lamentable  condition,  than 
to  be  sent  four  hundred  miles,  by  the  command  of 
a  positive  grandmother,  to  marry  a  man  who,  I 
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find,  has  no  more  affection  for  me  than  if  I  had  beei 
his  wife  these  seven  years'? 

Eger.  Madam,  I  am  extremely  sorry — 
Lad y  R.  [  Weeps.]  But  it  is  vary  weel,  cousin— 
I  see  your  unkindness  and  aversion  plain  enough 
and,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  fairly,  you  are  the  ainl. 
man  that  ever  slighted  my  person,  or  that  drew 
tears  fra  these  een. — But  it  is  vara  weel,  it's  van 
weel :  I  will  return  till  Scotland  to-morrow  morn 
ing,  and  let  my  grandmother  know  how  I  hae  been 
affronted  by  your  slights,  your  contempts,  and  you 
aversions. 

Eger.  If  you  are  serious,  madam,  your  distress 
gives  me  a  deep  concern ;  but  affection  is  not  ii 
our  power,  and  you  will  forgive  me  when  I  tel' 
you,  I  can  never  have  that  honour  which  is  in 
tended  me,  by  a  connexion  with  your  ladyship. 

Lady  R.  How,  sir — are  you  serious?  And  so 
you  persist  in  slighting  me! 

Eger.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  :  but  1  mus 
be  explicit,  and  at  once  declare,  that  I  never  can 
give  my  hand  where  I  cannot  give  my  heart. 

Lady  R.  [Angrily.]  Why,  then,  sir,  I  must  tel 
you,  that  your  declaration  is  sic  an  affront  as  nae 
woman  of  spirit  can,  or  ought  to  bear ;  and  here  ] 
make  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  pardon  it  but  on  one 
condition. 

Eger.  If  that  condition  be  in  my  power,  ma 
dam — 

Lady  R.  [Eagerly.']  Sir,  it  is  in  your  power. 

Eger.  Then,  madam,  you  may  command  me. 

Lady  R.  [In  a  peremptory  tone.]  Why,  then,  sir 
the  condition  is  this,  you  must  here  give  me  your 
word  and  honour,  that  nae  importunity,  command, 
or  menace  of  your  father — in  fine,  that  nae  con 
sideration  whatsoever,  shall  induce  you  to  take 
me,  Rodolpha  Lumbercourt,  to  be  your  wedded 
wife. 

Eger.  I  most  solemnly  promise  I  never  will. 

Lady  R.  And  I,  sir,  most  solemnly  and  sincere 
ly — [Curtsies'] — thank  you  for — [Curtsies'] — your 
resolution,  and  your  agreeable  aversion — ha,  ha,  ha! 
for  you  have  made  me  as  happy  as  a  puir  wretch 
reprieved  in  the  vara  instant  of  intended  exe 
cution. 

Eger.  Pray,  madam,  how  am  I  to  understand  all 
this  ] 

Lady  R.  Why,  sir,  your  frankness  and  since 
rity  demand  the  same  behaviour  on  my  side,  there 
fore,  without  further  disguise  or  ambiguity,  know, 
sir,  that  I  myself—  [  With  a  deep  sigh'] — am  as 
deeply  smitten  with  a  certain  swain,  as  I  under 
stand  you  are  with  your  Constantia. 

Eger.  Indeed,  madam  ! 

Lady  R.  O  !  sir,  notwithstanding  a'  my  show 
of  courage  and  mirth,  here  I  stand  as  errant  a 
trembling  Thisbe  as  ever  sighed  or  mourned  for 
her  Pyramua  :  and,  sir,  a'  my  extravagant  levity 
and  ridiculous  behaviour  in  your  presence  now,  and 
ever  since  your  father  prevailed  upon  mine  to  con 
sent  till  this  match,  has  been  a  premeditated 
scheme  to  provoke  your  gravity  and  guid  sense 
intill  a  cordial  disgust,  and  a  positive  refusal. 

Eger.  Sut,  madam,  if  I  may  presume  so  far, 
pray,  who  is  your  lover  1 

Lady  R.  Why,  in  that  too,  I  shall  surprise  you, 
perhaps,  more  than  ever.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
a  beggar,  and  in  disgrace  with  an  unforgiving 
father  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  is — [Curtsiesj — 
your  ain  brother. — So  you  see,  cousin  Charles, 
th'of  I  cou'd  nae  mingle  affections  with  you,  I 
have  nae  ganged  out  of  the  family. — But  now,  sir, 


let  me  ask  one  question — pray,  how  is  your  mither 
affected  in  this  business? 

Eger.  She  knows  of  my  passion,  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  a  friend  to  the  common  cause. 

Lady  R.  Ah,  that's  lucky.  Our  first  step  then 
must  be  to  take  her  advice  upon  our  conduct,  so  as 
to  keep  our  fathers  in  the  dark  till  we  can  hit  off 
some  measure  that  will  wind  them  about  till  our 
ain  purpose,  and  the  common  interest  of  our  ain 
passion  ;  so  come  along,  cousin  Charles.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Library. 
Enter  Sir  PERTINAX  and  Counsellor  PLAUSIBL?. 

Sir  P.  No,  no. — Come  away,  Counsellor  Plau 
sible,  come  away,  I  say,  let  them  chew  upon  it. 
Why,  counsellor,  did  you  ever  see  so  impertinent, 
so  meddling,  and  so  obstinate  a  blockhead  as  that 
Serjeant  Eitherside?  Confound  the  fellow,  he  has 
put  me  out  of  aw  temper. 

Plans.  He  is  very  positive,  indeed,  Sir  Pertinax  : 
and  no  doubt  was  intemperate  and  rude.  But,  Sir 
Pertinax,  I  would  not  break  off"  the  match  notwith 
standing,  for  certainly,  even  without  the  boroughs, 
it  is  an  advantageous  bargain  both  to  you  and  your 
son. 

Sir  P.  But,  zounds  !  Plausible,  do  you  think  I 
will  give  up  the  nomination  till  three  boroughs? 
Why,  I  would  rather  give  him  twenty,  nay,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  any  other  part  of  the  bargain : 
— especially  at  thisjuncture,  when  votes  are  likely 
to  become  so  valuable.  Why,  man,  if  a  certain 
affair  comes  on,  they  will  rise  above  five  hundred 
per  cent. 

Plans.  You  judge  very  rightly,  Sir  Pertinax  ; 
but  what  shall  we  do  in  this  case  1  for  Mr.  Serjeant 
nsists  that  you  positively  agreed  to  my  lord's 
having  the  nomination  to  the  three  boroughs  during 
his  own  life. 

Sir  P.  Why,  yes:  in  the  first  sketch  of  the  agree 
ment,  1  believe  I  did  consent :  but  at  that  time, 
mon,  my  lord's  affairs  did  not  appear  to  be  half  so 
desperate  as  I  now  find  they  turn  out.  Sir,  he 
must  acquiesce  in  whatever  I  demand,  for  I  have 
got  him  into  sic  an  hobble  that  he  cannot — 

Plans.  No  doubt,  Sir  Pertinax,  you  have  him 
absolutely  in  your  power. 

Sir  P.  Vara  weel :  and  ought  nae  a  man  to  make 
lis  vantage  of  it? 

Plans.  No  doubt  you  ought ;  no  manner  of 
doubt.  But,  Sir  Pertinax,  there  is  a  secret  spring 
n  this  business  that  you  do  not  seem  to  perceive  ; 
and  which,  I  am  afraid,  governs  the  matters  re 
specting  these  boroughs. 

Sir  P.  What  spring  do  you  mean,  counsellor? 

Plans.  Why,  this  Serjeant  Eitherside  :  I  have 
some  reason  to  think,  that  my  lord  is  tied  down, 
)y  some  means  or  other,  to  bring  the  Serjeant  in, 
he  very  first  vacancy,  for  one  of  these  boroughs  ; 
tow  that,  I  believe,  is  the  sole  motive  why  the 
Serjeant  is  so  strenuous  that  my  lord  should'keep 
he  boroughs  in  his  own  power  ;  fearing  that  you 
-night  reject  him  for  some  man  of  your  own. 

Sir  P.  Odswouuds  and  death !    Plausible,  you 
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•are  clever,  devilish  clever.  By  the  blood,  you 
have  hit  upon  the  vnra  string  that  has  made  aw 
this  discord.  Oh!  1  see  it — i  see  it  now.  13ut 
hauld— liauld — bide  u  wee  bit,  a  wee  bit,  mon  ;  I 
hare  a  thought  come  intill  my  head — yes,  1  think, 
Plausible,  with  a  little  twist  in  our  negotiation, 
that  this  vara  string,  properly  tuned,  may  be  gtill 
inude  to  produce  the  vura  harmony  we  wish  for. 
Yes,  yes,  I  have  it: — this  Serjeant,  I  see,  un 
derstands  business;  and,  if  1  am  not  mistaken, 
knows  how  to  tuke  a  Hut. 

Plaut.  O  !  nobody  better.  Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  Why,  then,  Plausible,  the  short  road  is 
the  best  with  sic  a  man.  You  must  even  come 
up  till  his  mark  at  once,  and  assure  him  from  me 
that  I  will  secure  him  a  seat  for  one  of  these  vara 
boroughs. 

Plaut.  Oh!  that  will  do,  that  will  do,  ['11  answer 
for't. 

Sir  P.  And  further,  I  beg  you  will  let  him  know 
that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  consider  him,  in 
this  affair,  as  acting  for  me  as  weel  as  my  lord,  as 
a  common  friend  till  baith  ;  and  for  the  services  he 
has  already  done  us,  make  my  special  compliments 
till  him  ;  and,  pray  let  this  amicable  bit  of  p;iper 
be  my  faithful  advocate  to  convince  him  of  u  hut 
my  gratitude  further  intends  for  his  great—  [Gives 
him  a  bank-note'] — equity  in  adjusting  this  agree 
ment  betwixt  my  lord  and  me. 

Plans.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — upon  my  word,  Sir  Per 
tinax,  this  is  noble.  Ay,  ay  !  this  is  an  eloquent 
bit  of  paper,  indeed. 

Sir  P.  Maister  Plausible,  in  aw  human  dealings, 
the  most  effectual  method  is  that  of  ganging  at 
once  till  the  vara  bottom  of  a  mon's  heart  ;  for,  if 
we  «xpect  that  men  should  serve  us,  we  must  first 
win  their  affections  by  serving  them.  O  !  here 
they  baith  come. 

Enter  Lord  LUMBERCOURT  and  Serjeant 

ElTHERSIDE. 

Lord  L.  My  dear  Sir  Pertinax,  what  could  pro- 
Toke  you  to  break  off  this  business  so  abruptly  1 
You  are  really  wrong  in  the  point ;  and  if  you 
will  give  yourself  time  to  recollect,  you  will  find 
that  my  having  the  nomination  to  the  boroughs  for 
my  life,  was  a  preliminary  article  :  I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Serjeant  Eitherside  here,  whether  I  did  not  always 
understand  it  so. 

Serj.  [  assure  you,  Sir  Pertinax,  that  in  all  his 
lordship's  conversation  with  me  upon  this  business, 
and  in  his  positive  instructions,  both  he  and  I 
always  understood  the  nomination  to  be  in  my  lord, 
ditrantevita. 

Sir  P.  Wby,  then,  my  lord,  to  shorten  the  dis 
pute,  aw  that  I  can  say  in  answer  till  your  lord 
ship  is,  that  there  has  been  a  total  mistake  betwixt 
us  in  that  point :  and,  therefore,  the  treaty  must 
end  here.  I  give  it  up.  O  !  I  wash  my  hands  of 
it  for  ever. 

Plaus.  Well,  but,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  a  little 
patience.  Sure  this  mistake,  somehow  or  other, 
may  be  rectified.  Pr'ythee,  Mr.  Serjeant,  let  you 
and  I  step  into  the  next  room  by  ourselves,  and 
reconsider  the  clause  relative  to  the  boroughs,  and 
try  if  we  cannot  hit  upon  a  medium  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  both  parties. 

Serj.  [With  great  warmth.]  Mr.  Plausible,  1 
have  considered  the  clause  fully ;  am  entirely 
master  of  the  question  ;  my  lord  cannot  give  up 
the  point.  It's  unkind  and  unreasonable  to  ex 
pect  it. 


'/./us.  Nav,   Mr.  Serjeant,  1  beg  you  will  not 
Misunderstand   me.     Do  not  think  1  want  his  lord- 
hip  to  give  up  any  point   without  an  equivalent, 
iir  Pertinax,  will  you  permit  Jklr.  Serjeant  and  me 
to  retire  u  few  iiioin.-nts  to  re-consider  this  point! 

•Sir  I'.  With  aw  my  heart,  Maisler  Plausible  ; 
my  thing  to  oblige  his  lordship — anything  to  ao- 
oininodate  his  lordship  anything. 

Plans.   What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  /,.  Nay,  1  submit  it  entirely  to  you  and 
Mr.  Serje-.mt. 

P.lans.  Come,  Mr.  Serjeant,  let  us  retire. 

Lord  L.    Ay,  ay,  go,  Mr.  Serjeant,    and  hear 
hat  Mr.  Plausible  has  to  say. 

Serj.  Nay,  I'll  wait  on  Mr.  Plausible,  my  lord, 
with  all  my  heart ;  but  1  am  sure  I  cannot  suggest 
the  sbadow  of  a  reason  for  altering  my  present 
opinion  : — impossible,  impossible. 

Plans.  [Pulls  EITIIEHSIDE,  and  thoics  him  the 
xnik  note.]  Well,  well,  Mr.  Serjeant,  do  not  be 
lositive.  I  am  sure,  reason  and  your  client's  con- 
veniency,  will  always  make  you  alter  your  opinion. 

Serj.  Ay,  ny — reason  and  my  client's  conveniency, 
Mr.  Plausible,  will  always  controul  my  opinion, 
lepend  upon  it — ay,  ay  !  there  you  are  right,  sir. 
L  attend  you.  [Exeunt  Lawyers. 

Sir  P.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  extremely  sorry, 
ndeed,  that  this  mistake  has  happened, 

Lord  L.  Upon  my  honour,  aud  so  aw  f ,  Sir  Per 
tinax. 

Sir  P.  But  come,  now,  after  aw,  your  lordship 
must  allow  you  havp  been  in  the  wrong:  come, 
my  dear  lord,  you  mu-t  allow  me  that  now. 

Lord  L.  How  so,  my  dear  Sir  Pt-rtinax! 

Sir  P.  Not  about  the  boroughs,1  my  lord ;  for 
those  1  do  not  mind  of  a  bawbee;  but  about  your 
distrust  of  my  friendship. — Why,  do  you  think, 
now,  1  appeal  till  your  ain  breast,  my  lord — do 
you  think,  I  say,  that  1  should  ever  have  slighted 
your  lordship's  nomination  till  these  boroughs  ? 

Lord  L.  Why,  really,  I  do  not  think  you  would, 
Sir  Pertinax ;  but  one  must  be  directed  by  one's 
lawyer,  you  know. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  my  lord,  lawyers  are  a  dangerous 
ipecies  of  animals  to  have  any  dependence  upon  : 
they  are  always  starting  punctilios  and  difficulties 
among  friends.  Why,  my  lord,  it  is  their  interest 
that  aw  mankind  should  be  at  variance  ;  for  dis 
agreement  of  every  kind  is  the  vara  manure  with, 
which  they  enrich  and  fatten  the  land  of  litigation  ; 
and,  as  they  find  that  that  constantly  promotes  the 
best  crop,  depend  upon  it,  they  will  always  be  sure 
to  lay  it  on  as  thick  as  they  can. 

Lord  L.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Sir  Pertinax,  you 
must  not  be  angry  with  the  Serjeant  for  his  insist 
ing  so  warmly  on  this  point — for  those  boroughs, 
you  know,  are  my  sheet  anchor. 

Sir  P.  \  know  it,  my  lord ;  and,  as  an  instance 
of  my  promptness  to  study,  and  of  my  acquaintance 
till  your  lordship's  indication,  as  I  see  that  this 
Serjeant  Eitherside  wishes  you  weel,  and  you  of 
him,  I  think,  now,  he  would  be  as  guid  a  man  to 
be  returned  for  one  of  those  boroughs  as  could  be 
pitched  upon  ;  and,  as  such,  I  humbly  recommend 
him  till  your  lordship's  consideration. 

Lord  L.  Why,  my  dear  Sir  Pertinax,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  already  promised  him.  He  must 
be  in  for  one  of  them,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
insisted  so  strenuously  ;  he  must  be  in. 

>iY  P.  And  why  nbtl  odswunds  !  why  not  ?  is 
nae  your  word  a  fiat  ?  and  will  it  nae  be  always  so 
till  'me!  are  ye  uae  my  friend,  my  patron— and 
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are  we  nae,   by  this  match  of  our  children,  to  b 
uuited  intill  one  interest  ? 

Lord  L.  So  I  understand  it,  I  own,  Sir  Pertinax 

Sn-  P.  My  lord,  it  can  nae  be  otherwise  ;  ther 
for  Heaven's  sake,  as  your  lordship  and  I  can  hav 
but  one  interest  for  the  future,  let  us  have  nae  raai 
words  about  these  paltry  boroughs,  but  conclud 
the  agreement  just  as  it  stands :  otherwise  ther 
must  be  new  writings  drawn  up,  new  consultation 
of  lawyers;  new  objections  and  delays  will  arise 
creditors  will  be  impatient  and  impertinent,  so  tha 
we  shall  nae  finish  the  Lord  knows  when. 

Lord  L.  You  are  right,  you  are  right ;  say  n< 
more,  Mac,  say  no  more.  Split  the  lawyers — yo 
judge  the  point  better  than  all  Westminster  Hal 
could.  It  shall  stand  as  it  is  :  yes,  you  shall  settle 
it  your  own  way ;  for  your  interest  and  mine  are 
the  same,  I  see  plainly. 

Sir  P.  No  doubt  of  it,  my  lord. 

Lord  L.  O  !  here  the  lawyers  come. 

Enter  Counsellor  PLAUSIBLE  and  Serjeant 

ElTIIERSIDE. 

Lord  L.  So,  gentlemen — Well,  what  have  you 
done! — How  are  your  opinions  now? 

Serj.  My  lord,  Mr.  Plausible  has  convinced  me 
— fully  convinced  me. 

Plaus.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  convinced  him :  ] 
have  laid  such  arguments  before  Mr.  Serjeant  as 
were  irresistible. 

Serj.  He  has,  indeed,  my  lord ;  besides,  as  Sir 
Pertinax  gives  his  honour  that  your  lordship's  no 
mination  shall  be  sacredly  observed,  why,  upon  a 
nearer  review  of  the  whole  matter,  I  think  it  will 
be  the  wiser  measure  to  conclude  the  agreement 
just  as  it  is  drawn. 

Lord  L.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  Mr.  Ser 
jeant,  because  that  is  my  opinion  too  :  so,  my  dear 
Eitherside,  do  you  and  'Mr.  Plausible  dispatch  the 
business  now  as  soon  as  possible. 

Serj.  My  lord,  every  thing  will  be  ready  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Come,  Mr.  Plausible,  let  us  go  and 
fill  up  the  blanks,  and  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
writings  on  our  part. 

Plans.  I  attend  you,  Mr.  Serjeant. 

[Exeunt  Lawyers. 

Lord  L.  And,  while  the  lawyers  are  preparing 
the  writings,  Sir  Pertinax,  I  will  go  and  saunter 
with  the  women. 

Sir  P.  Do,  do,  my  lord ;  and  I  will  come  to  you 
presently. 

Lord  L.  Very  well,  my  dear  Mac,  I  shall  expect 
you.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  So  !  a  little  flattery,  mixed  with  the 
finesse  of  a  gilded  promise  on  one  side,  and  a 
quantum  sufficit  of  the  aurum  palpabile  on  the 
other,  have  at  last  made  me  the  happiest  father  in 
Great  Britain.  Ha!  my  heart  expands  itself,  as  it 
were,  through  every  part  of  my  whole  body,  at  the 
completion  of  this  business,  and  feels  nothing  but 
dignity  and  elevation. — Hauld  !  hauld  !  bide  a  wee 
— bide  a  wee  !  I  have  but  one  little  matter  mair 
in  this  affair  to  adjust ;  and  then,  Sir  Pertinax, 
you  may  dictate  till  fortune  herself,  and  send  her 
to  govern  fools  1  while  you  show  and  convince  the 
world  that  wise  men  always  govern  her.  Wha's 
there  ? 

Enter  SAM. 

Tell  my  son  F.gerton  I  would  speak  with  him  here 
in  the  library.  [Exit  SAM.]  Now  I  have  settled 
the  grand  point  with  my  lord,  this,  I  think,  is  the 


proper  juncture  to  feel  the  political  pulse  of  my 
spark,  and,  once  for  aw,  to  set  it  to  the  exact  mea 
sure  that  i  would  have  it  constantly  beat. 

Enter  EGERTON. 
Come  hither,  Charles. 
Eger.  Your  pleasure,  sir. 

Sir  P.  About  twa  hours  since  I  told  you, 
Charles,  that  I  received  a  letter  express,  complain 
ing  of  your  brother's  activity  at  an  election  in 
Scotland,  against  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  which 
has  given  great  offence  ;  and,  sir,  you  are  mention 
ed  in  the  letter  as  well  as  be :  to  be  plain,  1  must 
roundly  tell  you,  that  on  this  interview  depends 
my  happiness  as  a  father  and  as  a  man  ;  and  my 
affection  to  you,  sir,  as  a  son,  for  the  remaider  of 
our  days. 

Eger.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  do  anything 
either  to  forfeit  your  affection,  or  disturb  your 
happiness. 

Sir  P.  I  hope  so  too :  but  to  the  point.  The 
fact  is  this :  there  has  been  a  motion  made  this 
vara  day  to  bring  on  the  grand  affair,  which  is 
settled  for  Friday  seven-night.  Now,  sir,  as  you 
are  popular,  have  talents,  and  are  weel  heard,  it  is 
expected,  and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  you  endeavour 
to  atone,  sir,  for  your  late  misconduct,  by  prepar 
ing,  and  taking  a  larger  share  in  that  question,  and 
supporting  it  with  aw  your  power. 

Eger.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  so  exert  your  in- 
luence,  as  to  insist  upon  my  supporting  a  measure 
iy  an  obvious,  prostituted  sophistry,  in  direct  op 
position  to  my  character  and  conscience. 

Sir  P.  Conscience  !  why,  you  are  mad !  Did 
you  ever  hear  any  man  talk  of  conscience  in  poli- 
;ical  matters  ?  Conscience,  quotha?  I  have  been 
n  parliament  these  three  and  thraty  years,  and 
never  heard  the  term  made  use  of  before.  Sir,  it 
s  an  unparliamentary  word,  and  you  will  be 
aughed  at  for  it. 

Eger.  Then,  sir,  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that 
you  work  against  my  nature ;  you  would  connect 
me  with  men  I  despise,  and  press  me  into  measures 
"  abhor  ;  for  know,  sir,  that  the  malignant  ferment 
which  the  venal  ambition  of  the  times  provokes  in 
he  heads  and  hearts  of  other  men,  I  detest. 

Sir  P.  What  are  you  about,  sir?  malignant  fer- 
nent  and  venal  ambition  !  Sir,  every  man  should 
^e  ambitious  to  serve  kis  country,  and  every  man 
hould  be  rewarded  for  it:  and' pray,  sir,  would 
lae  you  wish  to  serve  your  country  ?  Answer  me 
hat.  I  say,  would  nae  you  wish  to  serve  your 
ountry  ? 

Eger.  Only  show  me  how  I  can  serve  my  country, 
nd  my  life  is  hers.  Were  I  qualified  to  lead  her 
rmies,  to  steer  her  fleets,  and  to  deal  her  honest 
engeance  on  her  insulting  foes  ;  or  could  my  elo- 
uence  pull  down  a  state  leviathan,  mighty  by  the 
lunder  of  his  country,  black  with  the  treasons  of 
er  disgrace,  and  send  his  infamy  down  to  a  free 
osterity,  as  a  monumental  terror  to  corrupt  am- 
ition,  I  would  be  foremost  in  such  service,  and 
ct  with  tlie  unremitting  ardour  of  a  Roman  spirit! 
Sir  P.  Why,  are  you  mad,  sir?  you  have  cer- 
linly  been  bit  by  some  mad  Whig  or  other.  Oh  ! 
ou  are  young,  vara  young,  in  these  matters  ;  but 
xperience  will  convince  you,  sir,  that  every  man 
n  public  business  has  twa  consciences — a  religious 
nd  a  political  conscience.  Why,  you  see  a  mer- 
iiant  now,  or  a  shopkeeper,  that  kens  the  science 
the  world,  always  looks  upon  an  oath  at  a  custom- 
ouse,  or  behind  a  counter,  only  as  an  of.th  in 
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business,  a  tiling  of  course,  a  mere  thing  of  course, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ;  and  just  so  it  is 
at  an  election :  for  instance,  now,  I  am  a  candidate, 
pray  observe,  and  I  gang  till  a  perriwig-maker,  a 
natter,  or  a  hosier,  and  I  give  ten,  twenty,  or 
thraty  guineas,  for  a  perriwig,  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of 
hose  ;  and  so  on,  through  a  majority  of  voters  ; 
vara  weel,  what  is  the  consequence? — why  this 
commercial  intercourse,  you  see,  begets  a  friend- 
ship  betwixt  us — a  commercial  friendship — and  in 
a  day  or  twa,  these  men  gang  and  give  their  suf 
frages;  weel,  what  is  the  inference?  Pray  sir, 
can  you,  or  any  lawyer,  divine,  or  casuist,  ca*  this 
a  bribe  ? — nae,  sir,  in  fair  political  reasoning,  it 
is  ainly  generosity  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude 
on  the  other;  so,  sir,  let  me  have  nae  more  of 
your  religious  or  philosophical  refinements,  but 
prepare,  attend,  and  speak  till  the  question,  or  you 
are  nae  son  of  mine.  Sir,  1  insist  upon  it. 

Enter  SAM. 

.Sam.  Sir,  my  lord  says  the  writings  are  now 
ready,  and  his  lordship  and  the  lawyers  are  waiting1 
for  you  and  Mr.  Egerton. 

Sir  P.  Vara  weel,  we'll  attend  his  lordship. — 
[Exit  SAM.] — Come,  sir,  let  us  gang  down  and 
finish  this  business. 

Eger.  [Stopping  Sir  P.]  Sir,  with  your  permis 
sion,  I  beg  you  will  first  hear  a  word  or  two  upon 
this  iubject. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  sir,  what  would  you  say? 

Eger.  I  have  often  resolved  to  let  you  know  my 
aversion  to  this  match 

Sir  P.  How,  sir  ? 

Eg«r.  But  my  respect,  and  fear  of  disobliging 
you,  have  hitherto  kept  me  silent. 

Sir  P.  Your  aversion  ! — your  aversion,  sir!  How 
dare  you  use  sic  language  to  me?  Your  aversion ! — 
Look  ye,  sir,  I  shall  cut  the  matter  vara  short : 
consider,  my  fortune  is  nae  inheritance  ;  aw  mine 
ain  acquisition  ;  I  can  make  ducks  and  drakes  of 
it :  so  do  not  provoke  me,  but  sign  the  articles  di 
rectly. 

Eger.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  must  be 
free  on  this  occasion,  and  tell  you  at  once,  that  I 
can  no  longer  dissemble  the  honest  passion  that 
fills  my  heart  for  another  woman. 

Sir  P.  How  !  another  woman  ?  and,  you  villain, 
how  dare  you  love  another  woman  without  my 
leave?  But  what  other  woman? — what  is  she? — 
Speak,  sir,  speak. 

Eger.  Constantia. 

Sir  P.  Constantia  !  oh,  you  profligate  ! — what,  a 
creature  taken  in  for  charity  ! 

Eger.  Her  poverty  is  not  her  crime,  sir,  but  her 
misfortune  :  her  birth  is  equal  to  the  noblest ; 
therefore,  sir— — 

Sir  P.  Haud  your  jabbering,  you  villain,  haud 
your  jabbering ;  none  of  your  romance  or  refine 
ment  till  me.  I  have  but  one  question  to  ask  you 
— but  one  question,  and  then  1  have  done  with 
you  for  ever — for  ever — therefore,  think  before  you 
answer — will  you  marry  the  lady,  or  will  you 
break  my  heart? 

Eger.  Sir,  my  presence  shall  not  offend  you  any 
longer  ;  but  when  reason  and  reflection  take  their 
turn,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  pleased  with  your 
self  for  this  unparental  passion.  [Going. 

Sir  P.  Tarry,  I  command  you  ;  and  I  command 
you,  likewise,  not  to  stir,  till  you  have  given  me 
answer,  a  definitive  answer  : — will  you  marry  the 
lady,  or  will  you  not  ? 


AVer.  Since  you  command  me,  sir,  know,  then, 
th.it  1  cannot,  will  not  marry  her.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  [Throws  himself  in  a  chair  in  a  furious 
passion — then  rises  and  standt.]  Oh,  the  villain  has 
shot  me  through  the  head  !  he  has  cut  my  vitals  ! 
I  shall  run  distracted  !  the  fellow  destroys  aw  my 
measures,  aw  my  schemes  :  there  never  was  sic  a 
bargain  as  I  have  made  with  this  foolish  lord  : 
possession  of  his  whole  estate,  with  three  boroughs 
upon  it — six  members.  Why,  what  an  acquisition  ! 
what  consequence,  what  dignity,  what  weight  till 
the  house  of  Macsycopbant !  O,  damn  the  fellow  ! 
— three  boroughs,  only  for  sending  down  six 
broomsticks ! — O,  miserable — O, miserable,  ruined, 
undone  !  For  these  five-and-twenty  years,  ever 
since  this  fellow  came  intill  the  world,  have  I  been 
secretly  preparing  him  for  ministerial  dignity ;  and, 
with  the  fellow's  eloquence,  abilities,  popularity, 
these  boroughs,  and  proper  connexions,  he  might 
certainly,  in  a  little  time,  have  done  the  deed  ; 
and  sure  never  were  times  so  favourable,  every 
thing  conspires,  for  aw  the  auld  political  post- 
horses  are  broken-winded  and  foundered,  and  can 
not  get  on  ;  and  as  till  the  rising  generation,  the 
vanity  of  surpassing  one  another  in  what  they 
foolishly  call  taste  and  elegance,  binds  them  hand 
and  foot  in  the  chains  of  luxury,  which  will  always 
set  them  up  till  the  best  bidder ;  so  that,  if  they 
can  but  get  wherewithal  to  supply  their  dissipa 
tion,  a  minister  may  convert  the  political  morals 
of  aw  sic  voluptuaries,  intill  a  vote  that  would  sell 
the  nation  till  Prester  John,  and  their  boasted  li 
berties  till  the  great  Mogul.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Library. 
Enter  SirPERTiNAX  and  BETTY  HINT. 

Sir  P.  Come  this  way,  Betty — come  this  way : 
you  are  a  guid  girl,  and  I  will  reward  you  for  this 
discovery.  Oh,  the  villain  !  offer  her  marriage ! 

Betty.  It  is  true,  indeed,  sir,  I  would  not  tell 
your  honour  a  lie  for  the  world  ;  but,  in  truth,  it 
lay  upon  my  conscience,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  tell  your  worship. 

Sir  P.  You  are  right,  you  are  right ;  it  was  your 
duty  to  tell  me,  and  I'll  reward  you  for  it.  But 
you  say  Maister  Sidney  is  in  lo»e  with  her  too  : 
pray  how  came  you  by  that  intelligence  ? 

Betty.  O,  sir,  I  know  when  folks  are  in  love, 
let  them  strive  to  hide  it  as  much  as  they  will.  I 
know  it  by  Mr.  Sidney's  eyes,  when  1  see  him 
stealing  a  sly  look  at  her — by  his  trembling — his 
breathing  short — his  sighing  when  they  are  read- 
ing  together.  Besides,  sir,  he  has  made  love- 
verses  upon  her,  in  praise  of  her  virtue,  and  her 
playing  upon  the  music.  Ay !  and  I  suspect  an 
other  thing,  sir — she  has  a  sweetheart,  if  not  a 
husband,  not  far  from  hence. 

Sir  P.  W ha— Constantia? 

Betty.  Ay,  Constantia,  sir.  Lord,  I  can  know 
the  whole  aftair,  sir,  only  for  sending  over  to  Had- 
ley,  to  farmer  Hilford's  youngest  daughter,  Sukey 
Hilford. 
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Sir  P.  Then  send  this  instant,  and  get  me  a  j>ur- 
ticular  account  of  it. 

Betty.  That  1  will,  sir. 

Sir  P.  In  the  mean  time,  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  Coristantia,  and  be  sure  you  bring  me  word 
of  whatever  new  matter  you  can  pick  up  about 
her,  my  son,  or  this  Iladley  husband  or  sweet 
heart. 

Betty.  Never  fear,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  This  love  of  Sidney's  for  Constantia  is 
not  unlikely.  There  is  something  promising  in  it. 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  nae  impossible  to  convert  it  into 
a  special  and  immediate  advantage.  It  is  but 
trying.  Wha's  there  ?  If  it  misses,  I  am  but 


rhere  I  was. 


Enter  TOMLINS. 


Where  is  Maister  Sidney  ? 

Tom.  In  the  dining-room,  Sir  Pertinax. 

.Sir  P.  Tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him.  [Exit 
TOM  i.i  NS.]  'Tis  more  than  probable.  Spare  to 
speak  and  spare  to  speed.  Try — try — always  try 
the  human  heart ;  try  is  as  guid  a  maxim  in  po 
litics  as  in  war.  Why  suppose  this  Sidney  now 
should  be  privy  till  his  friend  Charles's  love  for 
Constantia — what  then — guid  traith,  it  is  natural 
to  think  that  his  ain  love  will  demand  the  pre 
ference  -  ay,  and  obtain  it,  too.  Yes,  self — self 
is  an  eloquent  advocate  on  these  occasions,  and 
seldom  loses  his  cause.  I  hae  the  general  prin 
ciple  of  human  nature  at  least  to  encourage  me  in 
the  experiment ;  for  only  make  it  a  man's  interest 
to  be  a  rascal,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  depend 
upon  his  integrity — in  serving  himself. 

Enter  SIDNEY. 

Sid.  Sir  Pertinax,  your  servant : — Mr.  Tomlins 
told  me  you  desired  to  speak  with  me. 

•Sir  P.  Yes,  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you  upon  a 
vara  singular  business.  Maister  Sidney,  give  me 
your  hand.  Guin  it  did  nae  look  like  flattery, 
which  I  detest,  I  would  tell  you,  Maister  Sidney, 
that  you  are  an  honour  till  your  clotb,  your  coun 
try,  and  till  human  nature. 

Sid.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging. 

Sir  P.  Sit  you  down,  Maister  Sidney;  sit  you 
down  heie  by  me.  [They  sit. ~\  My  friend,  I  am 
under  the  greatest  obligations  till  you  for  the  care 
you  have  taken  of  Charles.  The  principles,  reli 
gious,  moral,  and  political,  that  you  have  infused 
intill  him,  demand  the  warmest  return  of  gratitude 
both  fra  him  and  fra  me. 

Sid.  Your  approbation,  sir,  next  to  that  of  my 
own  conscience,  is  the  best  test  of  my  endeavours, 
and  the  highest  applause  they  can  receive. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  you  deserve  it,  richly  deserve  it. 
And  now,  sir,  the  same  caie  that  you  have  had  of 
Charles,  the  same  my  wife  has  taken  of  her  fa 
vourite  Constantia — and  sure,  never  were  accom 
plishments,  knowledge,  or  principles,  social  and 
religious,  infused  intill  a  better  nature. 

Sid.  In  truth,  sir,  I  think  so  too. 

•Sir  P.  She  is  besides  a  gentlewoman,  and  of  as 
guid  a  family  as  any  in  this  country. 

Sid.  So  I  understand,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  her  father  had  a  vast  estate  ;  the 
which  he  dissipated  and  melted  in  feastings,  and 
friendships,  and  charities,  and  hospitalities,  and 
sic  Kind  of  nonsense — but  to  the  business.  Mais 
ter  Sidney,  I  love  you — yes,  I  love  you — and  I 
have  been  looking  out  and  contriving  how  to  settle 
you  in  tho  world.  Sir,  1  want  to  see  you  comfort 


ably  and  honourably  fixed  at  the  head  of  a  respect 
able  family ;  and  guin  you  were  mine  ain  son  a 
thousand  times,  I  cou'd  nae  make  a  more  valuable 
present  till  you  for  that  purpose,  as  a  partner  for 
life,  than  this  same  Constantia,  with  sic  a  fortune 
down  with  her  as  you  yourself  shall  deem  to  be 
competent,  and  an  assurance  of  every  canonical 
contingency  in  my  power  to  confer  or  promote. 

Sid.  Sir,  your  offer  is  noble  and  friendly ;  but 
though  the  highest  station  would  derive  lustre 
from  Constantia's  charms  and  worth,  yet — wore 
she  more  amiable  than  love  could  paint  her  in  the 
lover's  fancy — and  wealthy  beyond  the  thirst  of 
the  miser's"  appetite — I  could  not,  would  not  wed 
her.  [Rises. 

Sir  P.  Not  wed  her  !— odswunds,  man! — you 
surprise  me  !  Why  so — what  binders'? 

Sid.  I  beg  you  will  not  ask  a  reason  for  my  re 
fusal,  but,  briefly  and  finally,  it  cannot  be  ;  nor  is 
it  a  subject  I  can  long  converse  upon. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  weel,  weel,  sir,  I  have  done,  I 
have  done.  [SIDNEY  sits  down.]  Sit  you  down, 
man;  sit  you  down  again  ;  sit  you  down;  I  shall 
mention  it  no  more  ; — not  but  I  must  confess  ho 
nestly  till  you,  friend  Sidney,  that  the  match,  had 
you  consented  to  my  proposal,  besides  profiting 
you,  would  have  been  of  singular  service  till  me 
likewise.  However,  you  may  still  serve  me  as 
effectually  as  if  you  had  married  her. 

Sid.  Then,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  will,  most  heartily. 

Sir  P.  I  believe  it,  friend  Sidney,  and  I  thank 
you  :  I  have  nae  friend  to  depend  upon  but  your 
self.  My  heart  is  almost  broke — 1  cannot  help 
these  tears— And,  to  tell  you  the  fact  at  once,  your 
friend  Charles  is  struck  with  a  most  dangerous  ma 
lady — a  kind  of  insanity — You  see  I  cannot  help 
weeping  when  I  think  of  it — in  short — this  Con 
stantia,  I  am  afraid,  has  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  him. 
Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Sid.  Not  very  well,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Why,  he  is  grievously  smitten  with  the 
love  of  her  ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  will  never  be  cured 
without  a  little  of  your  assistance. 

Sid.  Of  my  assistance  !  pray,  sir,  in  what  man 
ner? 

Sir  P.  In  what  manner? — lord,  Maister  Sidney, 
how  can  you  be  so  dull?  Now,  then,  my  vara 
guid  friend,  guin  you  would  but  give  him  that 
hint,  and  take  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  him  intill  the  wench ;  and  guin  you  wou'd  like 
wise  cast  about  a  little,  now,  and  contrive  to  bring 
them  together  once !  why,  in  a  few  days  after,  he 
would  nae  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  her.  [SIDNEY 
starts  tip.]  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  man  1 
What  the  devil  gars  you  start,  aud  look  so  as 
tounded  ? 

Sid.  Sir,  you  amaze  me  !  In  what  part  of  my 
mind  or  conduct  have  you  found  that  baseness, 
which  entitles  you  to  treat  me  with  this  indig 
nity  7 

Sir  P.  Indignity  !  What  indignity  do  you  mean, 
sir?  Is  asking  you  to  serve  a  friend  with  a  wench 
an  indignity  ?  Sir,  am  I  not  your  patron  and  bene 
factor,  eh? 

Sid.  You  are,  sir,  and  I  feel  your  bounty  at  my 
heart ;  but  the  virtuous  gratitude  that  sowed  the 
deep  sense  of  it  there,  does  not  inform  me  that, 
in  return,  the  tutor's  sacred  function,  or  the  social 
virtue  of  the  man,  must  be  debased  into  the  pu 
pil's  pander,  or  the  patron's  prostitute. 

Sir  P.  [Rising.]  How!  what,  sir '!— do  you  dis 
pute?  Are  you  uae  my  dependent,  eh?  and  do  you 
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hesitate  about  an  ordinary  civility,  which  is  prac 
tised  every  day  by  men  and  women  of  the  first 
fashion  »  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  however  nice  you 
may  be,  there  is  nae  a  client  about  the  court  thai 
wou'd  nae  jump  at  sic  an  opportunity  to  oblige  his 
patron. 

Sid.  Indeed,  sir,  I  believe  the  doctrine  of  pimp 
ing  for  patrons,  as  well  as  that  of  prostituting  elo 
quence  and  public  trust  for  private  lucre,  mav  be 
learned  in  your  party  schools;  for  where  faction 
and  public  venality  are  luught  as  measures  neces 
sary  to  good  government  and  general  prosperity, 
there  every  vice  is  to  be  expect*  d. 

Sir  P.  Oho  !  oho !  vara  weel,  vara  weel ;  fine 
slander  upon  ministers  !  fine  sedition  against  go 
vernment  !  O,  ye  villain  ! — You — you — you  are  a 
black  sheep,  and  I'll  mark  you.  I  am  glad  you 
show  yourself.  Yes,  yes  ;  you  have  taken  off  the 
mask  at  last:  you  have  been  in  my  service  for 
many  years,  and  I  never  knew  your  principles 
before. 

Sid.  Sir,  you  never  affronted  them  before ;  if 
you  had,  you  should  have  known  them  sooner. 

Sir  P.  It  is  vara  weel ;  1  have  done  with  you. 
Ay,  ay  ;  now  I  can  account  for  my  son's  conduct — 
his  aversions  till  courts,  till  ministers,  levees,  pub 
lic  business,  and  his  disobedience  till  my  commands. 
Ah  !  you  are  a  Judas — a  perfidious  fellow :  you 
have  ruined  the  morals  of  my  son,  you  villain  ! 
But  I  have  done  with  you.  Howevpr,  this  I  will 
prophesy  at  our  parting,  for  your  comfort,  that 
guin  you  are  so  very  squeamish  about  bringing  a  lad 
and  a  lass  together,  or  about  doing  sic  an  harm 
less  innocent  job  for  your  patron,  you  will  never 
rise  in  the  church. 

Sid.  Though  my  conduct,  sir,  should  not  make 
mo  rise  in  her  power,  1  am  sure  it  will  in  her 
favoyr,  in  the  favour  of  my  own  conscience,  too, 
and  in  the  esteem  of  all  worthy  men;  and  that, 
sir,  is  a  power  and  dignity  beyond  what  patrons, 
or  any  minister  can  bestow.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  What  a  rigorous,  saucy,  stiff-necked 
rascal  it  is  !  I  see  my  folly  now ;  I  am  undone 
by  mine  ain  policy.  This  Sidney  is  the  last  man 
that  should  have  been  about  my  son.  The  fellow, 
indeed,  hath  given  him  principles  that  might  have 
done  vara  weel  among  the  ancient  Romans,  but 
are  damn'd  unfit  for  the  modern  Britons.  Well, 
guin  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  I  never  wou'd  suffer 
one  of  these  English  university-bred  fellows  to  be 
about  a  son  of  mine  again  ;  for  they  have  sic  an  a 
pride  of  literature  and  character,  and  sic  soucy 
English  notions  of  liberty  continually  fermenting 
in  their  thoughts,  that  a  man  is  never  sure  of  them. 
But  what  am  I  to  do?  Zoons  !  he  must  nae  marry 
this  beggar  ;  I  cannot  set  down  tamely  under  that. 
Stay— baud  a  wee.  By  the  blood,  I  have  it !  Yes, 
I  have  hit  upon  it. 

Enter  BETTY  HIHT. 

Betty.  0,  sir!  I  have  got  the  whole  secret 
out. 

Sir  P.  About  what  ? 

Betty.  About  Miss  Constantia.  I  have  just  got 
nil  the  particulars  from  farmer  Hilford's  youngest 
daughter,  Sukey  llilford. 

Sir  P.  Wee),"  weel,  but  what  is  the  story?— 
quick— quick— what  is  it  ? 

Betty.  Why,  sir,  it  is  certain  that  Miss  Con 
stantia  has  a  sweetheart,  or  a  husband  ;  a  sort  of  a 
gentleman,  or  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  they  don't 
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know  which,  that  lodg»  s  at  Gaffer  Hodge's  ;  for 
Sukey  says  she  saw  them  together  last  night,  in 
the  dgrk  walk,  and  Mrs.  Constantia  was  all  in 

.Sir  P.  Zoons,  I  am  afraid  this  is  too  guid  news  to 
be  true. 

Betty.  O  I  sir,  'tis  certainly  true. — Besides,  *ir, 
she  has  just  writ  a  letter  to  her  gallant,  and  1  have 
-•  ii?  John  Gardener  to  her,  who  is  to  carry  it  to 
him  to  Iladley.  Now,  sir,  if  your  worship  would 
seize  it — s&e,  see,  sir — here  John  comes,  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand. 

Sir  P.  Step  you  out,  Betty,  and  leave  the  fellow 
till  me. 

Betty.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  JOHN,  with  a  packet  awl  a  letter. 

John.  [Putting  the  packet  into  his  pocket."]  There, 
go  you  into  my  pocket.  There's  nobody  in  the 
library,  so  I'll  e'en  go  through  the  short  way. 
Let  me  see — what  is  the  name  1 — Mel — Meltil — 6, 
no!  Melville,  at  Gaffer  Hodge's. 

Sir  P.  What  letter  is  that,  sir? 

John.  Letter,  sir  ! 

Sir  P.  Give  it  me,  sir. 

John.  An't  please  you,  sir,  it  is  not  mine. 

Sir  P.  Deliver  it  this  instant,  sirrah,  or  I'll 
break  your  head.  « 

John.  There,  there,  your  honour. 

Sir  P.  Begone,  rascal.  This,  I  suppose,  will 
let  us  intill  the  whole  business. 

John.  [Aside.]  You  have  got  the  letter,  old  Surly, 
hut  the  packet  is  safe  in  my  pocket.  I'll  go  and 
deliver  that,  however,  for  I  will  be  true  to  poor 
Mrs.  Constantia  in  spite  of  you.  [Erif. 

Sir  P.  [Reading  the  letter.]  Urn — um — "  and 
bless  ray  eyes  with  the  sight  of  you."  Um — um 
— "  throw  myself  into  your  dear  arms." — Zoons, 
this  letter  is  invaluable.  Aha,  madam  !  yes,  this 
will  do — this  will  do,  I  think.  Let  me  see  how  it 
is  directed—"  To  Mr.  Melville."  Vary  weel. 

Enter  BETTY. 

O,  Betty,  you  are  an  excellent  wench — this  letter 
is  worth  a  million. 

Betty.  Is  it  as  I  suspected  —  to  her  gallant? 

Sir  P.  It  is,  it  is.  Bid  Constantia  pack  out  of 
the  house  this  instant,  and  let  them  get  a  chaise 
ready  to  carry  her  wherever  she  pleases.  But 
first  send  my  wife  and  son  hither. 

Bi-ity.  I  shall,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Do  so;  begone.  [Etit  BETTY.]  Aha, 
Maister  Charles.  I  believe  I  shall  cure  you  of 
your  passion  for  a  besrgar  now.  I  think  he  cannot 
be  BO  infatuated  as  to  be  a  dupe.  Let  me  see, 
how  am  I  to  act  now?  Why,  like  a  true  poli 
tician,  I  must  pretend  most  sincerity  where  I  in 
tend  most  deceit. 

Enter  ECERTON  and  Lady  MACSYCOPHANT. 

Weel,  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  misery  you 
have  brought  upon  me,  I  have  sent  for  you  and 
your  mother,  iu  order  to  convince  you  both  of  my 
affection  and  my  readiness  to  forgive,  nay,  and 
even  to  indulge  your  perverse  passion.  Sir,  since 
I  find  this  Constantia  has  got  hold  of  your  heart, 
ami  that  your  mother  and  you  think  that  you  can 
never  be  happy  without  her,  why,  I'll  nae  longer 
oppose  your  inclinations. 

Eger.  Dear,  sir,  you  snatch  me  from  the  sharp- 
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est  misery  ;  on  my  knees,  let  my  heart  thank  yoi 
for  this  goodness. 

Lady  M.  Let  me  express  my  thanks  too,  and  m 
joy;  for  had  you  not  consented  to  his  marryinj 
her,  we  all  should  have  been  miserable. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  I  am  glad  I  have  found  a  way  t 
please  you  both  at  last.  But,  my  dear  Charles 
suppose,  now,  that  this  spotless  vestal — this  wonde 
of  virtue — this  idol  of  your  heart,  should  be  a  con 
cealed  wanton  after  aw  1  or  should  have  an  en 
gagement  of  marriage,  or  an  intrigue  with  anothe 
man,  and  is  only  making  a  dupe  of  you  aw  thi 
time — I  say,  only  suppose  it,  Charles — what  woul< 
you  think  of  her? 

Eger.  I  should  think  her  the  most  deceitful,  am 
most  subtle  of  her  sex :  and,  if  possible,  woulc 
never  think  of  her  again. 

Sir  P.  Will  you  give  me  your  honour  of  that  1 
Eger.  Most  solemnly,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Enough ;  I  am  satisfied.  You  make  in< 
young  again.  Your  prudence  has  brought  tears  o 
joy  fra  my  very  vitals.  I  was  afraid  you  were 
fascinated  with  the  charms  of  a  crack.  Do  you 
ken  this  hand  1 

Eger.  Mighty  well,  sir. 
Sir  P.  And  you,  madam  ? 
Lady  M.  As  well  as  I  do  my  own,  sir :    it  is 
Constantia's. 

Sir  P.  It  is  so ;  and  a  better  evidence  it  is  than 
any  that  can  be  given  by  the  human  tongue.  Here 
is  a  warm,  rapturous,  lascivious  letter,  under  the 
hypocritical  syren's  ain  hand — her  ain  hand,  sir. 
Ay,  ay ;  here — take  and  read  it  yourself. 

Eger.  [Reads.]  "  1  have  only  time  to  tell  you, 
that  the  family  have  come  down  sooner  than  1  ex 
pected,  and  that  I  cannot  bless  my  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  you  till  the  evening.  The  notes  and 
jewels,  which  the  bearer  of  this  will  deliver  to 
you,  were  presented  to  me  since  I  saw  yo,u,  by  the 
son  of  ray  benefactor."  — 

Sir  P.  [Interrupting.']  Now  mark. 
Eger.  [Reads.']  "  All  which  I  beg  you  will  con 
vert  to  your  immediate  use."— 
Sir  P.  Mark,  I  say. 

Eger.  [Reads.]  "  For  my  heart  has  no  room  for 
any  wish  or  fortune,  but  what  contributes  to  your 
relief  and  happiness." — 

Sir  P.  Oh,  Charles,  Charles  !  do  you  see,  sir, 
what  a  dupe  she  makes  of  you  1  But  mark  what 
follows. 

Eger.  [Reads.]  "  0,  how  I  long  to  throw  my 
self  into  your  dear,  dear  arms ;  to  sooth  your 
fears,  your  apprehensions,  aud  your  sorrows.  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  of  the  utmost  moment, 
but  will  reserve  it  till  we  meet  this  evening  in  the 
dark  walk." 

Sir  P.  In  the  dark  walk— in  the  dark  walk — 
ah,  an  evil-eyed  curse  upon  her  !  Yes,  yes,  she 
has  been  often  in  the  dark  walk,  1  believe.  But 
read  on. 

Eger.  [Reads.]  "  In  the  mean  time,  banish  all 
fears,  and  hope  the  best  from  fortune,  and  vour 
ever  dutiful 

"  CONSTANTIA  HARRINGTON." 
Sir  P.  There— there's  a  warm  epistle  for  you:— 
in  short,  the  hussy,  you  must  know,  is  married 
till  the  fellow. 

Eger.  Not  unlikely,  sir. 

Lady  M.  Indeed,  by  her  letter  I  believe  she  is. 
Sir  P.  Now,  madam,  what  amends  can  you  make 
me  for  countenancing  your  son's  passion  for  sic  a 
strumpet  1    And  you,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say 


for  your  disobedience  and  your  frenzy  "!  O,  Charles, 
Charles  ! 

Eger.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient ;  compose  yourself  a 
moment :  I  will  make  you  any  compensation  in  my 
power. 

Sir  P.  Then  instantly  sign  the  articles  of  mar 
riage. 

Eger.  The  lady,  sir,  has  never  yet  been  con 
sulted  ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  her 
heart  is  engaged  to  another  man. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  that's  nae  business  of  yours.  I 
know  she  will  consent,  and  that's  aw  we  are  to 
consider.  O,  here  comes  my  lord. 

Enter  Lord  LUMBERCOURT. 

Lord  L.  Sir  Pertinax,  everything  is  ready,  and 
the  lawyers  wait  for  us. 

Si?-  P.  Wo  attend  your  lordship.  Where  is 
Lady  Rodolpha  1 

Lord  L.  Giving  some  female  consolation  to  poor 
Constantia.  Why,  my  lady — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  hear 
your  vestal  has  been  flirting. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  my  lord ;  she's  in  vary  guid 
order  for  any  man  that  wants  a  wife  and  an  heir 
till  his  estate  intill  the  bargain. 

Enter  TOMLINS. 

Tom.  Sir,  there  is  a  man  below  that  wants  to 
speak  to  your  honour  upon  particular  business. 

Sir  P.  I  cannot  speak  till  anybody  now — he 
must  come  another  time  : — haud — stay — what,  is 
he  a  gentleman  1 

Tom.  He  looks  something  like  one,  sir — a  sort 
of  a  gentleman — but  he  seems  to  be  in  a  kind  of 

passion ;  for  when  I  asked  his  name,    he    an 
swered  hastily — It  is  no  matter,  friend ;   go  tell 
your  master  there  is  a  gentleman  here  that  must 
peak  to  him  directly. 

Sir  P.  Must  ?  ha  ! — vary  peremptory  indeed  : — 
pr'ythee,  let  us  see  him,  for  curiosity's  sake. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Lady  RODOLPHA. 

Lady   R.    O !    my  Lady  Macsycophant,    I    am 
come  an  humble  advocate  for  a  weeping  piece  of 
female  frailty,  wha  begs  she  may  be  permitted  to 
peak  till  your  ladyship,   before  you  finally  re 
probate  her. 

Sir  P.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Rodolpha,  but 
t  must  not  be  ;  see  her  she  shall  not. 

Lady  M.  Nay,  there  can  be  no  harm,  my  dear, 
n  hearing  what  she  has  to  say  for  herself. 
Sir  P.  I  tell  you  it  shall  not  be. 
Lady  M.  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  done. 

Enter  TOMLINS  and  MELVILLE. 

Tom.  Sir,  that  is  my  master.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  sir,  what  is  your  urgent  business 
with  me  ? 

Mel.  To  shun  disgrace,  and  punish  baseness. 

Sir  P.  Punish  baseness !  what  does  the  fellow 
mean  ?  Wha  are  you,  sir  1 

Mel.  A  man,  sir,  and  one  whose  fortune  once 
>ore  as  proud  a  sway  as  any  within  this  country's 
iinits. 

Lord  L.  You  seem  to  be  a  soldier,  sir. 

Mel.  I  was,  sir ;  and  have  the  soldier's  certificate 
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to  prove  my  service — ra^s  and  scars.  In  my  heart 
for  ten  long  years,  in  India's  parching  clime,  I 
bore  my  country's  cause,  and  in  nobK-.^t  (lanjers 
sustained  it  with  my  sword;  at  length,  un- i  airi'ul 
peace  has  laid  me  down  where  welcome  war  first 
took  me  up — in  poverty,  and  the  dread  of  cruel 
creditors.  Paternal  affection  brought  mo  to  my 
native  land,  in  quest  of  an  only  child  :  L  found  her, 
as  I  thought,  amiable  as  parental  fondness  could 
desire;  but  foul  seduction  has  snatched  her  from 
me,  and  hither  am  1  come,  fraught  with  a  father's 
»nger,  arid  a  soldier's  honour,  to  seek  the  seducer, 
and  glut  revenge. 

l.udi/  M.   Pray,  sir,  who  is  your  daughter? 

Met.  I  blush  to  own  her — but — Constantia. 

1'^er.  is  Constantia  your  daughter,  sir! 

Mel.  She  is;  and  was  the  only  comfort  that 
nature,  fortune,  or  my  own  extravagance  had  left 
me. 

Sir  P.  Guid  traith,  then,  I  fancy  you  will  find 
but  very  little  comfort  fra  her;  for  she  is  nae  better 
than  she  should  be.  She  has  had  nae  damage  in 
this  mansion.  I  am  told  she  is  with  bairn  ;  but 
you  may  gang  till  Hadley,  till  one  farmer  Hodge's, 
and  there  you  may  learn 'the  whole  story,  and  wha 
the  father  of  the  bairn  is,  fra  a  cheeld  they  call 
Melville. 

Mel.  Melville! 

Sir  P.  Yes,  sir,  Melville. 

Mel.  O,  would  to  Heaven  she  had  no  crime  to 
answer  hut  her  commerce  with  Melville !  No,  sir, 
he  is  not  the  man  ;  it  is  your  son,  your  Egerton, 
that  has  seduced  her ;  and  here,  sir,  are  the  evi 
dence  of  his  seduction. 

Eger.  Of  mv  seduction. 

Mel.  Of  yours,  sir,  if  your  name  be  Egerton. 

Eger.  I  am  that  man,  sir  ;  but  pray  what  is  vour 
evidence] 

Mel.  These  bills,  and  these  gorgeous  jewels, 
not  to  be  had  in  her  menial  state,  but  at  the  price 
of  chastity  !  Not  an  hour  since  she  sent  them, 
imprudently  sent  them,  by  a  servant  of  this  house  : 
cowtagious  iufamy  started  from  their  touch. 

Eger.  Sir,  do  you  but  clear  her  conduct  with 
Melville,  and  I  will  instantly  satisfy  your  fears 
concerning  the  jewels  and  her  virtue. 

Mel.  Sir,  you  give  me  new  life  ;  you  are  my 
better  angel,  I  believe  in  your  words — your  looks. 
Know,  then,  I  am  that  Melville. 

Sir  P.  How,  sir,  you  that  Melville  that  was  at 
farmer  I  lodge's  ? 

Mel.  The  same,  sir  ;  it  was  he  brought  my  Con 
stantia  to  my  arms  ;  lodged  and  secreted  mo — once 
tny  lowly  tenant,  now  my  only  friend.  The  fear 
of  inexorable  creditors  made  me  change  my  name 
from  Harrington  to  Melville,  till  I  could  see  and 
consult  some  who  once  called  themselves  my 
friends. 

Eger.  Sir,  suspend  your  fears  and  anger  but  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  1  will  keep  my  word  with  you  re 
ligiously,  and  bring  your  Constantia  to  your  arms, 
as  virtuous  and  as  happy  as  you  could  wish  her. 

[Krit  with  Lady  MACBYCOPHANT. 

Sir  P.  The  clearing  up  of  this  wench's  virtue  is 
•damned  unlucky  ;  I  am  al'raid  it  will  ruin  aw  our 
affairs  again;  however,  I  have  one  stroke  still  in 
my  head  that  will  secure  the  bargain  with  my  lord, 
Jet  matters  gang  as  they  will. — \  Aside.']— -But  I 
wonder,  maister  Melville,  that  you  did  nae  pick 
up  some  little  matter  of  siller  in  the  ladies.  Ah  ! 
there  h*ve  been  bonny  fortunes  snapt  up  there,  of 
late  years,  by  some  of  the  military  blades. 


Mel.  It  is  very  true,  sir  ;  hut  it  is  an  observation 
among  soldiers,  thai  there  are  some  men  who  never 
meet  with  anything  in  the  seivice  but  blows  and 
ill-fortune.  1  was  one  of  those,  even  to  a  proverb. 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  'tis  pity,  sir,  a  yreat  pity,  now,  that 
you  did  nae  get  a  mogul,  or  some  sic  an  animal, 
intill  your  clutches.  Ah  !  I  should  like  to  have 
the  strangling  of  a  nabob,  the  rummaging  of  his 
gold  dust,  his  jewel-closet,  and  aw  his  magazines 
of  bars  and  ingots.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  guid  traith,  naw, 
sir  ;m  a  fellow  would  be  a  bonny  cheeld  to  bring 
till  this  town,  and  to  exhibit  him  riding  on  an 
elephant;  upon  honour,  a  man  might  raise  a  poll- 
tax  hy  him,  that  would  gang  near  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  nation.  [Retires  back. 

Kntcr  EGERTOX,  CONSTANTIA,  Lady  MACSYCO- 
PHANT,  and  SIDNEY. 

Egcr.  Sir,  I  promised  to  satisfy  your  fears  con 
cerning  vour  daughter's  virtue  ;  and  my  best  proof 
is,  that  I  have  made  her  the  partner  of  my  heart, 
and  the  tender  guardian  of  my  earthly  happiness 
for  life. 

Sir  P.  [Rushes forward.]   How  !  married  ! 

Eger.  1  know,  sir,  at  present,  we  shall  meet 
your  anger;  but  time,  reflection,  and  our  dutiful 
conduct,  we  hope,  will  reconcile  you  to  our  hap 
piness. 

Sir  P.  Never,  never;  and,  could  I  make  you, 
her,  and  aw  your  issue  beggars,  I  would  move  hell, 
heaven,  and  eaith,  to  do  it. 

Lord  L.  Why,  Sir  Pertinax,  this  is  a  total  re 
volution,  and  will  entirely  ruin  my  affairs. 

•Vr  /'.  My  lord,  with  the  consent  of  your  lord 
ship  and  Lady  Kodolpha,  I  have  an  expedient  to 
offer,  that  will  not  only  punish  that  rebellious 
villain,  but  answer  every  end  that  your  lordship 
and  the  lady  proposed  by  the  intended  match  with 
him. 

Lord  L.  I  doubt  it  much,  Sir  Pertinax — I  doubt 
it  much.  But,  what  is  it,  sir  ]  What  is  your  ex 
pedient] 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  I  have  another  son,  Sandy — Eh, 
he's  a  guid  lad — and,  provided  the  lady  and  your 
lordship  have  nae  objection  till  him,  every  article 
of  that  rebel's  intended  marriage  shall  be  amply 
fulfilled  upon  Lady  Rodolpha's  union  with  my 
younger  son. 

Lord  L.  Why,  that  is  an  expedient,  indeed,  Sir 
Peitinux.  But  what  say  you,  Rodolpha? 

Mdy  R.  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  as  I  ha  nae  reason 
to  have  the  least  affection  till  my  cousin  Egerton, 
and  as  my  intended  marriage  with  him  was  entirely 
in  act  of  obedience  till  my  grandmother,  provided 
my  cousin  Sandy  will  be  as  agreeable  till  her  lady 
ship  as  my  cousin  Charles  here  would  have  been,  I 
mve  nae  the  least  objection  till  the  change.  Ay, 
ny ;  one  brother  is  as  good  to  Kodolpha  as  an 
other. 

Sir  P.  I'll  answer,  madam,  for  your  grandmother. 
Now,  my  lord,  what  say  you] 

/.«»•</  L.  Nay,  Sir  Pertinax,  so  the  agreement 
stands,  all  is  right  again.  Come,  child,  let  us  be 
gone.  Ay,  ay  ;  so  my  affairs  nre  made  easy,  it  is 
qual  to  me  whom  she  marries.  1  say,  Sir  Perti- 
nax,  let  them  be  but  easy,  and  rat  me  if  1  care  if 
she  incorporates  with  the  cham  of  Tartary.  [Eiit. 

Sir  P.  As  to  you,  my  Lady  Macsycophant,  I 
suppose  you  concluded,  before  you  gave  your 
consent  till  this  match,  that  there  would  be  an  end 
of  aw  intercoms*  betwixt  you  and  me.  You  shall 
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have  a  jointure  ;  but  not  a  bnwbee  besides,  living 
or  dead,  shall  you,  or  any  of  your  issue,  ever  see 
of  mine  :  and  so,  madam,  live  with  your  Constan- 
tia,  with  your  son,  and  with  that  damned  black 
eheep  there.  [Exit. 

Lady  R.  Weel,  cousin  Egerton,  in  spite  of  the 
ambitious  frenzy  of  your  father,  and  the  thought 
less  dissipation  of  mine,  D*on  Cupid  has  at  last 
carried  his  point  in  favour  of  his  devotees.  But  1 
must  now  take  my  leave  ;  and  so,  guid  folks,  1 
will  leave  you  with  the  fag  end  of  an  auld  north- 
country  wish  :  "  May  mutual  love  and  guid  humour 
be  the  guest  of  your  hearts,  the  theme  of  your 
tongues,  and  the  blithsome  subjects  of  aw  your 
tricksey  drenms  through  the  rugged  road  of  this 
deceitful  world ;  and  may  our  fathers  be  an  example 
till  ourselves,  to  treat  our  bairns  better  than  they 
have  treated  us."  [Exit. 

Eger.  You  seem  melancholy,  sir. 


Mel.  These  precarious  turns  of  fortune,  sir,  will 
press  upon  the  heart  ;  for,  notwithstanding  my 
Constantia's  happiness,  and  mine  in  her's,  1  own  I 
cannot  help  feeling  some  regret,  that  my  misfor 
tunes  should  be  the  cause  of  any  disagreement  be 
tween  a  father  and  the  man  to  whom  I  am  under 
the  most  endearing  obligations. 

Eger.  You  have  no  share  in  his  disagreement ; 
if  affluence  can  procure  content  and  ease,  they  are 
within  our  reach.  My  fortune  is  ample,  and  shall 
be  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  this  domestic 
circle. — 

"  My  scheme,  though  mock'd  by  knave,  coquette, 

and  fool, 

To  thinking  minds  will  prove  this  golden  rule  : 
In  all  pursuits,  but  chiefly  in  a  wife, 
Not  wealth,  but  morals,  make  the  happy  life." 
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Old  NORVAL. 
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First  Officer. 
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Peasant. 

Lady  RANDOLPH. 

ANNA. 

Officers,  Servants,  Sac. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  J.— The  Court  of  a  Castle,  surrounded 
with  Woods. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Lady  R.  Ye  woods   and   wilds,    whose   melan 
choly  gloom 

Accords  with  my  soul's  sadness,  and  draws  forth 
The  voice  of  sorrow  from  my  bursting  heart, 
Farewell  awhile  ;  I  will  not  leave  jou  long; 
For  in  your  shades  1  deem  some  spirit  dwells, 
Who,  from  the  chiding  stream,  or  groaning  oak, 
Still  hears  and  answers  to  Matilda's  moan. 
Oh,  Douglas  !   Douglas  !   if  departed  ghosts 
Are  e'er  permitted  to  review  this  world, 
Within  the  circle  of  that  wood  thou  art, 
And  with  the  passion  of  immortals  hear'st 
My  lamentations  ;  hear'st  thy  wretched  wife 
Weep  for  her  husband  shun,  her  infant  lost. 
My  brother's  timeless  death  1  seem  to  mourn, 
Wlio  perish'd  with  thee  on  this  fatal  dav. 
Oh,  disregard  me  not  ;  though  I  am  call'd 
Another's  now,  my  heart  is  wholly  thine; 
Incapable  of  change,  affection  lies 
Buried,  my  Douglas,  in  thv  bloody  grave. 
I'.iit  Randolph  comes,  whom  fate  has  made  my  lord, 
TO  chide  my  anguish,  and  defraud  the  dead. 


Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH. 

Lord  It.  Again  these  weeds  of  woe  !     Say,  dost 

thou  well 

To  feed  a  passion  which  consumes  ihy  life  ? 
The  living  claim  some  duty  ;  vainly  thou 
Bestow'st  thy  cares  upon  the  silent  dead. 

Lady  JR.  Silent,  alas  !  is  he,  for  whom  I  mourn  : 
Childless,  without  memorial  of  his  name, 
He  only  now  in  my  remembrance  lives. 

Lord  R.  Time,  that  wears  out  the  trace  of  deep* 

eat  anguish, 

Has  pass'd  o'er  thee  in  vain. 
Sure  thou  art  not  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm  — 
Strong  was  his  rage,  eternal  his  resentment  : 
For,  when  thy  brother  fell,  he  smiled  to  hear 
That  Douglas*  son  in  the  same  field  was  slain. 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  rake  not  up  the  ashes  of  my  fathers  : 
Implacable  resentment  was  their  crime, 
And  grievous  has  the  expiation  been. 

Lord  R.  Thy  grief  wrests  to  its  purposes  my 

words. 

I  never  ask'd  of  thee  that  ardent  love, 
Which  in  the  breasts  of  fancy's  children  burns. 
Decent  affection,  -and  complacent  kindness, 
Were  all  I  wisb'd  for  —  but  I  wish'd  in  vain. 
Hence  with  the  less  regret  my  eyes  behold 
The  storm  of  war  that  gathers  o'er  this  land  : 
If  I  should  perish  by  the  Danish  sword, 
Matilda  would  not  shed  one  tear  the  more. 

I.inlu  It.  Thou  dost  not  think  so:  woful  as  I  am, 
I  love  thy  merit,  and  esteem  thy  virtues  — 
But  whither  go'st  thou  now  7 

Lord  R.  Straight  to  the  camp, 
Where  every  warrior  on  tip-toe  stands 
Of  expectation,  and  impatient  asks 
Kadi  who  arrives,  if  he  is  come  to  tell, 
The  Danes  are  landed. 

l.tidit  It.  Oh,  may  adverse  wine's 
Far  from  the  coast  of  Scotland  drive  their  fleet  ! 
And  every  soldier  of  both  hosts  return 
In  peace  and  safety  to  his  pleasant  home  ! 

Lord  R.  Thou  speak'st  a  woman's,  hear  a  war 


Ri^ht  from  their  native  land,  the  stormy  north, 
May  the  wind  blow,  till  every  keel  is  tix'd 
Immoveable  in  Caledonia's  strand  ! 
Then  sha'l  our  foes  repent  their  bold  invasion, 
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And  roving  armies'shun  the  fatal  shore. 
Lady,  farewell :  I  leave  thee  not  alone  : 
Yonder  comes  one,  whose  lore  makes  duty  light. 

[Exit. 

Enter  ANNA. 

Anna.  Forgive  the  rashness  of  your  Anna's  love  : 
Urged  by  affection,  I  have  thus  presumed 
To  interrupt  your  solitary  thoughts  ; 
And  warn  you  of  the  hours  that  you  neglect, 
And  lose  in  sadness. 

Lady  R.  So  to  lose  my  hours 
Is  all  the  use  I  wish  to  make  of  time. 

Anna.  To  blame  thee,  lady,  suits  not  with  my 

state : 

But  sure  I  am,  since  death  first  prey'd  on  man, 
Never  did  sister  thus  a  brother  mourn. 
What  had  your  sorrows  been,  if  you  had  lost, 
In  early  youth,  the  husband  of  your  heart] 

Lady  R.  Oh  ! 

Anna.  Have  I  distress'd  you  with  officious  love, 
And  ill-tim'd  mention  of  your  brother's  fate  ? 
Forgive  me,  lady  :  humble  though  I  am, 
The  mind  1  bear  partakes  not  of  my  fortune  : 
So  fervently  I  love  you,  that  to  dry 
These  piteous  tears,  I'd  throw  my  life  away. 

Lady  R.  What  power  directed  thy  unconscious 

tongue 
To  speak  as  thou  hast  done  ?     To  name — 

Anna.  I  know  not ; 

But  since  my  words  have  made  my  mistress  tremble, 
I  will  speak  no  more  ;  but  silent  mix 
My  tears  with  hers. 

Lady  R.  No,  thou  shalt  not  be  silent. 
I'll  trust  thy  faithful  love,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Henceforth  th'  instructed  partner  of  my  woes. 
But  what  avails  it  ?     Can  thy  feeble  pity 
Roll  back  the  Hood  of  never-ebbing  time  { 
Compel  the  earth  and  oceau  to  give  up 
Their  dead  alive  1 

Anna.  What  means  my  noble  mistress  ? 

Lady  R.  Didst  thou  not  ask  what  had  my  sor 
rows  been, 

If  I,  in  early  youth,  had  lost  a  husband  1— 
In  the  cold  bosom  of  the  earth  is  lodged, 
Mangled  with  wounds,  the  husband  of  my  youth  ; 
And  in  some  cavern  of  the  ocean  lies 
My  child  and  his  ! 

Anna.  Oh  !  lady  most  revered  ! 
The  tale,  wrapt  up  in  your  amazing  words, 
Deign  to  unfold. 

Lady  R.  Alas  !  an  ancient  feud, 
Hereditary  evil,  was  the  source 
Of  my  misfortunes.     Ruling  fate  decreed, 
That  my  brave  brother  should  in  battle  save 
The  life  of  Douglas'  son,  our  house's  foe  : 
The  youthful  warriors  vow'd  eternal  friendship. 
To  see  thy  vaunted  sister  of  his  fric-nd, 
Impatient,  Douglas  to  Balarmo  came, 
Under  a  borrow'd  name. — My  heart  he  gain'd, 
Nor  did  1  long  refuse  the  hand  he  begg'd  : 
My  brother's  presence  authorized  our  marriage. 
Three  weeks,   three  little  weeks,  with  wings   of 

down, 

Had  o'er  us  flown,  when  my  loved  lord  was  call'd 
To  fight  his  father's  battles  ;  and  with  him, 
In  spite  of  all  my  tears,  did  Ma'colm  go. 
Scarce  were  they  gone,  when  my  stern  sire  was  told, 
That  the  false  stranger  was  Lord  Douglas'  son. 
Frantic  with  rage,  the  baron  drew  his  sword, 
And  question'd  me.     Alone,  forsaken,  faint, 
Kneel'injf -beneath  his  sword,  falt'ring,  1  took 


An  oath  equivocal,  that  I  ne'er  would 

Wed  one  of  Douglas'  name.     Sincerity  ! 

1'hou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward  path  !  although  the  earth  should  gape, 

And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  cry 

To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

Anna.  Alas  !  how  few  of  woman's  fearful  kind 
Durst  own  a  truth  so  hardy  ! 

Lady  R.  The  first  truth 
Is  easiest  to  avow.     This  moral  learn, 
This  precious  moral,  from  my  tragic  tale — • 
In  a  few  days  the  dreadful  tidings  came, 
That  Douglas  and  my  brother  both  were  slain. 
My  lord  !  my  life, !  my  husband  ! — Mighty  Heaven ! 
What  had  I  done  to  merit  such  affliction  ? 

Anna.  My  dearest  lady  !  many  a  tale  of  tears 
I've  listened  to  ;  but  never  did  I  hear 
A  tale  so  sad  as  this. 

Lady  R.  In  the  first  days 
Of  my  distracting  grief,  1  found  myself — 
As  women  wish  to  be,  who  love  their  lords. 
But  who  durst  tell  iny  father  1     The  good  priest, 
Who  join'd  our  hands,  my  brother's  ancient  tutor, 
With  his  lov'd  Malcolm,  in  the  battle  fell; 
They  two  alone  were  privy  to  the  marriage. 
On  silence  and  concealment  I  resolved, 
Till  time  should  make  my  father's  foitune  mine. 
That  very  night  on  which  my  son  was  born, 
My  nurse,  the  only  confidant  I  had, 
Set  out  with  me  to  reach  her  sister's  house  : 
But  nurse  nor  infant  have  I  ever  seen, 
Or  heard  of,  Anna,  since  that  fatal  hour. 

Anna.  Not  seen,  or  heard  of!     Then  perhaps  he 
lives. 

Lady  R.  No,  it  was  dark  December  ;  wind  and 

rain 

Had  beat  all  night.     Across  the  Carron  lay 
The  destin'd  road  ;  and  in  its  swelling  flood 
My  faithful  servant  perished  with  my  child. 
Oh  !  had  1  died,  when  my  lov'd  husband  fell ! 
Had  some  good  angel  ope'd  to  me  the  book 
Of  providence,  and  let  me  read  my  life, 
My  heart  had  broke,  when  I  beheld  the  sum 
Of  ills  which,  one  by  one,  I  have  endured  ! 

Anna.  That  Power,  whose  ministers  good  angels 

are, 

Hath  shut  the  book,  in  mercy  to  mankind. 
But  we  must  leave  this  theme  :  Glenalvon  comes  : 
1  saw  him  bend  on  you  his  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  hitherwards  he  slowly  stalks  his  way. 

Lady  R.  I  will  avoid  him.  An  ungracious  person 
Is  doubly  irksome  in  an  hour  like  this. 

Anna.  Why  speaks  my  lady  thus  of  Randolph's 
heir  ? 

Lady  R.  Because  he's  not  the  heir  of  Randolph's 

virtues. 

Subtle  and  shrewd,  he  offers  to  mankind 
An  artificial  image  of  himself; 
And  he  with  ease  can  vary  to  the  taste 
Of  different  men,  its  features  ; 
Yet  is  he  brave  and  politic  in  war, 
And  stands  aloft  in  these  unruly  times. 
Why  I  describe  him  thus  I'll  tell  hereafter; 
Stay,  and  detain  him  till  1  reach  the  castle. 

[Ertt  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Anna.    Oh,    happiness !    where  art   thou   to   be 

found ! 

I  see  thou  dwellest  not  with  birth  and  beauty, 
Though  graced   with  grandeur,   and  in  wealth  ar- 

ray'd  : 

Nor  dost  thou,  it  would  seem,  with  virtue  dwell, 
Else  had  this  gentle  lady  miss'd  thee  not. 
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Enter  GLENALVOX. 

Gle.  What  dost  thou  muse  on,  meditating  maid? 
Like  some  entranced  and  vision«rv  seer, 
On  earth   thou   stand'st,   thy  thoughts  ascend  to 
heaven. 

Anna.  Would  that  I  were,  e'en  as  thou  say'st,  a 

seer, 
To  have  my  doubts  by  heavenly  vision  clear'd  ! 

Gle.  What  dost  thou  doubt  of  1    \Vhnt  hast  thou 

to  Ho 

With  subjects  intricate  ?  Thy  youth,  thy  benuty, 
Cannot  be  questioned  :  think  of  these  good  gilts  ; 
And  then  thy  contemplations  will  be  pleasing. 

Amiu.  Let  women  view  yon  monument  of  woe, 
Then  boast  of  beauty  :  who  so  fair  as  she  ? 
But  I  must  follow  ;  this  revolving  day 
Awakes  the  memory  of  her  ancient  woes. 

[Exit  ANNA. 

Gle.  [.So/us.]  So! — Lady  Randolph   shuns  me; 

by  and  by 

I'll  woo  her  as  the  lion  woos  his  bride. 
The  deed's  a  doing  now,  that  makes  me  lord 
Of  these  rich  valleys,  and  a  chief  of  power. 
The  season  is  most  apt ;  my  sounding  steps 
Will  not  be  heard  amidst  the  din  of  arms. 
Randolph  has  liv'd  too  long  :  his  better  fate 
Had  the  ascendant  once,  and  kept  me  down  : 
When  I  had  seiz'd  the  dame,  by  chance  he  came, 
Rescued,  and  had  the  lady  for  his  labour : 
1  'scap'd  unknown  !  a  slender  consolation  ! 
Heav'n  is  my  witness  that  I  do  not  love 
To  sow  in  peril,  and  let  others  reap 
The  jocund  harvest.     Yet  I  am  not  safe  : 
By  love,  or  something  like  it,  stung,  inflamed, 
Madly  I  blabb'd  my  passion  to  his  wife, 
And  she  has  threatened  to  acquaint  him  of  it. 
The  way  of  woman's  will  I  do  not  know : 
But  well  I  know  the  baron's  wrath  is  deadly. 
I  will  not  live  in  fear ;  the  man  I  dread 
Is  as  a  Dane  to  me  :  ay,  and  the  roan 
Who  stands  betwixt  me  and  my  chief  desire. 
No  bar  but  he ;  she  has  no  kinsman  near; 
No  brother  in  his  sister's  quarrel  bold ; 
And  for  the  righteous  cause,  a  stranger's  cause, 
I  know  no  chief  that  will  defy  Glenalvon.      [Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.—  A  Court,  %c. 

Enter  Servants  and  a  Stranger  at  one  door,  and  Lady 
RANDOLPH  and  ANNA  at  another. 

Lady  R.  What  means  this  clamour!     Stranger, 

speak  secure  : 
Hast  tbou  been  wrong'd  ?     Have  these  rude  men 

presumed 
To  vex  the  weary  traveller  on  his  way  ? 

1  Serv.  By  us  no  stranger  ever  sufter'd  wron?  : 
This  man,  with  outcry  wild,  has  call'd  us  forth  ; 
So  sore  afraid  he  cannot  speak  his  fears. 

Enter  Attendants,  Lord  RANDOLPH,  and  a  Young 
Man,  with  their  sirvrdi  drawn  and  />/c>i>rfy. 

Lad  y  R.   Not  vain  the  stranger's  fears  !     How 
fares  my  lord  1 


L<,rd  R.  That  it  fares  well,  thanks  to  this  gallant 

youth, 

Whose  valour  saved  me  from  a  wretched  death  ! 
As  down  the  winding  dale  1  walk'd  alone, 
At  the  crosswny,  four  umi'd  men  attacked  me  : 
Rovers,  I  judge,  from  the  licentious  camp  ; 
Who  would  have  quickly  laid  Lord  Randolph  low, 
Had  not  this  brave  and  ^en'rous  stranger  come 
Like  my  good  ;m»cl  in  the  hour  of  fate. 
And,  mocking  danger,  made  my  foes  his  own. 
I  hey  lurn'd  upon  him  ;  but  his  active  arm 
Struck  to  the  ground,  from  whence  they  rose  no 

more, 

The  fiercest  two  :  the  others  fled  amain, 
And  left  him  master  of  the  bloody  held. 
Speak,  Lady  Randolph  ;  upon  beauty's  tongue 
Dwell  accents  pleading  to  the  brave  and  bold. 
Speak,  noble  dame,  and  thank  him  for  thy  lord. 

Lady  R.  My  lord,  1  cannot  speak  what  now  I 

feel; 

My  heart  o'erflows  with  gratitude  to  Heav'n, 
And  to  this  noble  youth. 
Have  you  not  learned  of  him  whom  we  should 

thank  1 
Whom  call  the  saviour  of  Lord  Randolph's  life? 

Lord  R.  I  ask'd  that  question,  and  he  answer'd 

not ; 
But  I  must  know  who  my  deliverer  is. 

[To  the  Stranger. 

Str.  A  low-born  man,  of  parentage  obscure, 
Who  naught  can  boast  but  his  desire  to  be 
A  soldier,  and  to  gain  a  name  in  arms. 

Lord  R.  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  spirit  is  ennobled 
By  the  great  King  of  kings  !  thou  art  ordain'd 
And  stamp'd  a  hero  by  the  sovereign  hand 
Of  nature  !     Blush  not,  flower  of  modesty 
As  well  as  valour,  to  declare  thy  birth. 

Str.  My  name  is  Norval !  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks  :  a  frugal  swain, 
Whose  constant  cares  were  to  increase  his  store. 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home. 
For  1  had  heard  of  battles,  and  I  long'd 
To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord  : 
And  Heav'n  soon  granted  what  my  sire  denied. 
This  moon,  which  rose  last  night,  round  as  my 

shield, 

Had  not  yet  filled  her  horns,  when,  by  her  light, 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  hills, 
Rush'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  vale, 
Sweeping  our  flocks  and  herds.  The  shepherds  fled 
For  safety  and  for  succour.     I  alone, 
With  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
Hover'd  about  the  enemy,  and  mark'd 
The  road  he  took  :  then  hastened  to  my  friends, 
Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men, 
I  met  advancing.     The  pursuit  I  led, 
Till  we  o'ertook  the  spoil-encumbered  foe. 
We  fought  and  conquer'd.  Ere  a  sword  was  drawn, 
An  arrow  from  my  bow  had  pierced  their  chief. 
Who  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I  wear. 
Returning  home  in  triumph,  I  disdain'd 
The  shepherd's  slothful  life  ;  and,  having  heard 
That  our  good  king  had  summon 'd  his  bold  peers. 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Carron  side, 
1  left  my  father's  house,  and  took  with  me 
A  chosen  servant  to  conduct  my  steps  : 
Yon  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  his  master* 
Journeying  with  this  intent,  I  pass'd  these  towers, 
And,  Heav'n-directed,  came  this  day  to  do 
The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  humble  name. 

Lord  R.  tie  is  as  wise  as  brave.     Was  ever  tale 
With  such  a  gallant  modesty  rehearsed? 


1S4 


DOUGLAS. 


[Aci  II. 


My  brave  deliverer  !  thou  shait  enter  now 
A  nobler  list,  and,  in  a  monarch's  sight, 
Contend  with  princes  for  the  prize  of  fame. 
1  will  present  thee  to  our  Scottish  kin?, 
"Whose  valiant  spirit  ever  valour  loved — 
Ha  !   my  Matilda  1  wherefore  starts  that  tear? 

Lady  R.  I  cannot  say  :  for  various  affections, 
And  strangely  mingled,  in  my  bosom  swell ; 
I  joy,  that  thou  art  safe  ;  and  1  admire 
Him  and   his    fortunes,  who  hath    wrought   thy 

safety, 

Obscure  and  friendless,  he  the  army  sought, 
Bent  upon  peril,  in  the  range  of  death 
Resolved  to  hunt  for  fame,  and  with  his  sword 
To  gain  distinction  which  his  birth  denied. 
In  this  attempt,  unknown  he  might  have  perish'd, 
And  gain'd,  with  all  his  valour,  but  oblivion. 
Now  graced  by  thee,  his  virtues  serve  no  more 
Beneath  despair.     The  soldier  now  of  hope, 
He  stands  conspicuous  ; 

On  this  my  mind  reflected,  whilst  you  spoke, 
And  bless'd  the  wonder-working  hand  of  Heaven. 

Lord  R.  Pious  and  grateful  ever  are  thy  thoughts  ! 
My  deeds  shall  follow  where  thou  poiut'st  the  way. 
Next  to  myself,  and  equal  to  Glenalvon, 
In  honour  and  command  shall  Norval  be. 

Nor.  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you.     Rude  I  am 
In  speech  and  manners ;  never,  till  this  hour, 
Stood  I  in  such  a  presence  ;  yet,  my  lord, 
There's  something  in  my  breast,  which  makes  me 

bold 
To  say,  that  Norval  ne'er  will  shame  thy  favour. 

Lady  R.  I  will  be  sworn  thou  wilt  not.     Thou 

shall  be 

My  knight ;  and  ever,  as  thou  didst  to-day, 
"With  happy  valour  guard  the  life  of  Randolph. 

Lord  R.  Well  hast  thou  spoke.     Let  me  forbid 
reply.  [Fo  NORVAL. 

We  are  thy  debtors  still ;  thy  high  desert 
O'ertops  our  gratitude.     I  must  proceed, 
As  was  at  first  intended,  to  the  camp  ; 
Some  of  my  train,  I  see,  are  speeding  hither, 
Impatient,  doubtless,  of  their  lord's  delay. 
Go  with  me,  Norval,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see 
The  chosen  warriors  of  thy  native  land, 
Who  languish  for  the  fight,  and  beat  the  air 
With  brandish'd  swords. 

Nor.  Let  us  begone,  my  lord. 

Lord  R.  [To  Lady  RANDOLPH.]  About  the  time 

that  the  declining  sun 

Shall  his  broad  orbit  o'er  yon  hills  suspend, 
Expect  us  to  return.     This  night  once  more 
Within  these  walls  I  rest ;  my  tent  I  pitch 
To-morrow  in  the  field.     Prepare  the  feast. 
Free  is  his  heart,  who  for  his  country  fights  : 
He,  in  the  eve  of  battle,  may  resign 
Himself  to  social  pleasure  ;  sweetest  then, 
When  danger  to  a  soldier's  soul  endears 
The  human  joy  that  never  may  return. 

[Exeunt  RANDOLPH  and  NORVAL. 

Lady  R.  Wretch  that  I  am  !  Alas  !  why  am  I  sol 
At  every  happy  parent  I  repine  ! 
How  bless'd  the  mc.ther  of  yon  gallant  Norval ! 
She  for  a  living  husband  bore  her  pains, 
And  heard  him  bless  her  when  a  man  was  born ; 
She  nursed  her  smiling  infant  on  her  breast, 
Tended  the  child,  and  rear'd  the  pleasing  boy  ; 
She,  with  affection's  triumph,  saw  the  youth 
In  grace  and  comeliness  surpass  his  peers  : 
Whilst  I  to  a  dead  husband  bore  a  son, 
And  to  the  roaring  waters  gave  my  child. 

Anna,  Alas  I  alas  !  why  will  you  thus  resume 


Your  grief  afresh  1    I  thought  that  gallant  youth 
Would,  for  a  while,  have  won  you  from  your  woe. 
On  him  intent  you  gazed,  with  a  look 
Much  more  delighted  than  your  pensive  eye 
Has  deign'd  on  other  objects  to  bestow. 

Lady  R.    Delighted,   say'st   thou]     Oh!    even 

there  mine  eye 

Found  fuel  for  my  life-consuming  sorrow  ; 
I  thought  that,  had  the  son  of  Douglas  lived, 
He  might  have  been  like  this  young  gallant  stranger. 
While  thus  I  mused,  a  spark  from  fancy  fell 
On  my  sad  heart,  and  kindled  up  a  fondness 
For  this  young  stranger,  wand'ring  from  las  home, 
And  like  an  orphan  cast  upon  my  care. 
I  will  protect  thee  (said  1  to  myself), 
With  all  my  power,  and  grace  with  all  my  favour. 

Anna.  Sure,   Heaven  will  bless  so  generous  a 

resolve. 

You  must,  my  noble  dame,  exert  your  power  ; 
You  must  awake  :  devices  will  be'  framed, 
And  arrows  pointed  at  the  breast  of  Norval. 

Lady  R.  Glenalvon's  false  and  crafty  head  will 

work 

Against  a  rival  in  his  kinsman's  love, 
If  1  deter  him  not :  I  only  can. 
Bold  as  he  is,  Glenalvon  will  beware 
How  he  pulls  down  the  fabric  that  I  raise. 
I'll  be  the  artist  of  young  Norval's  fortune. 

Enter  GLENALVON. 

Gle.  Where  is  my  dearest  kinsman,  noble  Ran 
dolph  1 

Lady  R.  Have  you  not  heard,  Glenalvon,  of  the 
base— 

Gle.  I  have :  and,  that  the  villains  may  not  'scape, 
With  a  strong  band  I  have  begirt  the  wood. 
If  they  lurk  there,  alive  they  shall  be  taken, 
And  torture  force  from  them  th'  important  secret, 
Whether  some  foe  of  Randolph  hired  their  swords, 
Or  if— 

Lady  R.  That  care  becomes  a  kinsman's  love. 
I  have  a  counsel  for  Glenalvon's  ear.    [Eait  ANNA. 

Gle.  To  him  your  counsels  always  are  commands. 

Lady  R.  I  have  not  found  so  ;  thou  art  known 
to  me. 

Gle.  Known! 

Lady  R.  And  most  certain  is  my  cause  of  know 
ledge. 

Gle.  What  do  you  know?  By  Heaven, 
You  much  amaze  me  !  No  created  thing, 
Yourself  except,  durst  thus  accost  me. 

Lady  R.  Is  guilt  so  bold  1  and  dost  thou  make  a 

merit 

Of  thy  pretended  meekness  ?  Thus  to  me, 
Who,  with  a  gentleness  which  duty  blames, 
Have  hitherto  concealed  what,  if  divulged, 
Would  make  thee  nothing  j  or,  what's  worse  than 

that, 

An  outcast  beggar,  and  unpitied  too  : 
For  mortals  shudder  at  a  crime  like  thine. 

Gle.  Thy  virtue  awes  me.    First  of  womankind  ! 
Permit  me  yet  to  say,  that  the  fond  man, 
Whom  love  transports  bevond  strict  virtue's  bounds, 
If  he  is  brought  by  love  to  misery, 
In  fortune  ruin'd,  and  in  mind  forlorn, 
Unpitied  cannot  be.     Pity's  the  alms, 
Which,  on  such  beggars,  freely  is  bestowed  ; 
For  mortals  know,  that  love  is  still  their  lord, 
And  o'er  their  vain  resolves  advances  still; 
As  fire,  when  kindled  by  our  shepherds,  moves 
Through  the  dry  heath  before  the  fanning  wind. 

Lady  R.  Reserve  these  accents  for  some  other  ear : 
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To  love's  apology  1  listen  not. 
Mark  thuu  my  words  ;  for  it  is  meet  thou  shouldst. 
His  brave  deliverer  Randolph  here  retains. 
Perhaps  his  presence  may  not  please  thee  well ; 
But  at  thy  peril  practise  aught  against  him; 
Let  not  thy  jealousy  attempt  to  bhakw 
And  loosen  the  good  root  he  has  in  Randolph  : 
Whose  favourites  1  know  thou  hast  supplanted. 
Thou  look'st  at  me,  as  if  thou  fain  wotildst  pry 
Into  my  heart.     Tis  open  as  my  speech. 
I  give  this  early  caution,  and  put  OH 
The  curb,  before  thy  temper  breaks  away. 
The  friendless  stranger  my  protection  claims  : 
His  friend  I  am,  and  bo  not  thuu  his  foe.         [  Exit, 
die.  Child  that  1  was,  to  start  at  my  own  shadow, 
And  be  the  shallow  fool  of  coward  conscience  ! 
1  am  not  what  1  have  been  ;  what  1  should  be. 
The  darts  of  destiny  have  almost  pierced 
INIv  marble  heart.     Had  I  one  gram  of  faith 
In  holy  legends,  and  religious  tales, 
I  should  conclude,  there  was  an  arm  above 
That  fought  against  me,  and  malignant  turn'd 
To  catch  myself,  the  subtle  snare  I  set. 
Why,  rape  and  murder  are  not  simple  means! 
1'h'  imperfect  rape  to  Randolph  gave  a  spouse; 
And  the  intended  murder  introduced 
A  favourite,  to  hide  the  son  from  me ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  a  rival.     Burning  hell ! 
This  were  thy  centre,  if  I  thought  she  loved  him  ! 
'Tis  certain  she  contemns  me  ;  nay,  commands  me, 
And  waves  the  flag  of  her  displeasure  o'er  me, 
In  his  behalf.     And  shall  I  thus  be  braved? 
Curb'd,  as  she  calls  it,  by  dame  ('hastily  1 
Infernal  fiends,  if  any  fiends  there  are 
More  fierce  than  love,  ambition,  and  revenge, 
Rise  up,  and  fill  my  bosom  with  your  fires ! 
Darkly  a  project  peers  upon  my  mind, 
Like  the  red  moon  when  rising  in  the  east, 
Cross'd  und  divided  by  sirange-coloured  clouds. 
I'll  seek  the  slave  who  came  with  Norval  hitlier, 
And  fcr  his  cowardice  was  spurned  from  him. 
I've  known  such  follower's  rankled  bosom  breed 
Venom  most  fatal  to  his  heedless  lord.  [Eatt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— -A  Court,  %c.,  a$  before. 
Enter  ANNA. 

Anna.  Thy  vassals,  grief,  great  nature's  order 

break, 

And  change  the  noontide  to  the  midnight  hour. 
Whilst  Lady  Randolph  rest-",  1  will  walk  forth, 
And  taste  the  air  that  breathes  on  youder  bauk. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  One  of  the  vile  assassins  is  secured, 
That  struck  this  moiningat  Lord  Randolph's  life. 
We  found  the  villain  lurking  in  the  wood; 
\Vith  dreadful  imprecations  hu  denies 
All  knowledge  of  the  crime.     Hut  this  is  not 
His  first  essay  :   these  jewels  were  concoal'd 
In  the  most  secret  places  of  his  garment; 
Belike  the  spoils  ot  some  that  he  has  murder'd. 

Annu.    Let  me  look  on  them.     Ha !  here  is  a 
heart, 

ACT.  DRAMA.— NO.  XXIV. 


The  chosen  crest  of  Douglas'  valiant  name  ! 
These  are  no  vulgar  jewels.     LJuurd  the  wretch. 

L/.'iif  ANNA. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  Prisoner. 

Pri.  I  know  no  more  than  does  the  child  unborn 
Of  what  you  charge  me  with. 

1  Scr.   You  say  so,  sir  ! 

But  torture  soon  shall  make  you  speak  the  truth. 
Behold,  the  lady  of  Lord  Randolph  conies; 
Prepare  yourself  to  meet  her  just  revenge. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH  and  ANNA. 

Anna.  Summon  your  utmost  fortitude  before 
You  speak  with  him. 
Your  dignity,  your  fame, 
Are  now  at  stake.     Thiuk  of  the  fatal  secret 
Which  in  a  moment  from  your  lips  may  fly. 

Lady  R.  Thou  shalt  behold  me,  with  a  desperate 

heart, 
Hear  how  my  infant  perished.     See,  he  kneels. 

[The  Prisoner  kneels. 

Pri.   ITeav'n  bless  that  countenance,  so  sweet 

and  mild! 
A  judge  like  thee  makes  innocence  more  bold. 

[Rises. 

Oh,  save  me,  lady,  from  these  cruel  men, 
Who  have  attack'd  and  seized  me;  who  accuse 
Me  of  intended  murder.     As  J  hope 
For  mercy  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Heaven, 
The  tender  lamb,  tlm  never  nipp'd  the  grass, 
Is  not  more  innocent  than  I  of  murder. 

Lady  R.  Of  this  mau's  guilt  what  proof  can  ye 
produce. 

1  Ser.  We  found  him  lurking  in  the  hollow  glen. 
When  view'd  and  cali'd  upon,  amazed  he  fled  ; 
We  overtook  him,  and  inquired  from  whence 
And  what  he  was:  he  said  he  came  from,  far, 
And  was  upon  his  journey  to  the  camp. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  we  search'd  his  clothes, 
And  found  these  jewels;  whose  rich  value  plead 
Most  powerfully  against  him.     Hard  ho  seems, 
And  old  in  villany.     Permit  us  to  try 
His  stubbornness  against  the  torture's  force. 

Pri.  Oh,  gentle  lady,  by  your  lord's  dear  life, 
Which  these  weak  hands,  I  swear,  did  ne'er  assail, 
And  by  your  children's  welfare,  spare  ray  age  I 
Let  not  the  iron  tear  my  anciont  joints, 
And  my  gray  hairs  bring  to  the  grave  with  pain. 

Lady  R.    Account  for  these ;    thine  owa  they 

cannot  be  ; 

For  these  I  say  :  be  steadfast  to  the  truth  : 
Detected  falsehood  is  most  certain  death. 

[ANNA  removes  the  Servants,  and  returns. 

Pri.  Alas  !   I'm  sore  beset  !  let  never  man, 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  against  his  soul ! 
Eternal  Justice  is  in  this  most  just  ! 
I,  guiltless  no »%•,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 

Lady  R,  Oh  !  Anna,  htur! — Unco  more  I  charge 

thee,  Sjieak 

The  truth  direct ;  for  these  to  me  foretell 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration, 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  not, 
An  instant  und  a  dreadful  death  abides  thee. 

Pit.  Then,  thus  abjured,  I'll  speak  to  you  as  just 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  Heaven, 
Sent  down  to  search  the  siM-et  sins  of  men. 
Some  eii  ':,:.  m  v ears  ago,  1  rented  land 
Of  brave  Sir  Malcolm,  then  Balanno's  lord; 
But,  falling  to  decay,  his  servants  seized 
All  that  I  had,  and  theu  tura'd  me  and  mine 
^Four  helpless  infants,  and  their  weeping  mother) 

•  B 
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DOUGLAS. 


[Ad  III. 


Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 

A  little  hovel  by  the  river's  side 

Received  us :  there,  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 

In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport, 

Supported  life.     While  thus  we  poorly  lived, 

One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well, 

The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof ; 

lied  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 

The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shriek'd. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  cry 

Of  one  in  jeopardy.     I  rose,  and  ran 

To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool, 

Beneath  the  ford,  used  oft  to  bring  within 

My  reach  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 

Had  caught.     The  voice  was  ceased ;  the  person 

lost; 

But  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waters, 
By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirl' d  round  and 

round, 

A  basket :  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank, 
And,  nestled  curious,  there  an  infant  lay. 

Lady  R.  Was  he  alive  ? 

Pri.~  He  was. 

Lady  R.  Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
How  couldst  thou  kill  what* waves  and  tempests 
spar'd  ? 

Pri.  1  am  not  so  inhuman* 

Lady  R.  Didst  thou  not  ? 

Pri.  The  needy  man,  who  has  known  better  days, 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world, 
Is  he,  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds  as  make  the  prosperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands,  and  wonder  who  could  do  them. 
And  such  a  man  was  I ;  a  man  declined, 
Who  saw  no  end  of  black  adversity  : 
Yet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  I  would  not 
Have  touch'd  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Lady  R.  Ha !  dost  thou  say  so  1     Then  perhaps 
he  lives  ! 

Pri.  Not  many  days  ago  he  was  alive. 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  heavenly  powers  !  did  he  then  die 
so  lately  ? 

Pri.  I  did  not  say  he  died  :  I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  days  ago  these  eyes  beheld 
Him,  nourishing  in  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty. 

Lady  R.  WThere  is  he  now? 

Pri.  Alas  !  I  know  not  where. 

Lady  R.  Oh  i  fate  !  I  fear  thee  still.     Thou  rid- 

dler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear,  else  I  will  search  thy  soul. 

Pri.  Fear  not  my  faith,  though  I  must  speak  my 

shame. 

Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay, 
Was  stored  a  mighty  store  of  gold  and  jewels ; 
Tempted  by  which,  we  did  resolve  to  hide, 
From  all  the  world,  the  wonderful  event, 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  this  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  estate, 
We  left  the  country,  travelled  to  the  north, 
Bought  flocks  and   herds,  and   gradually  brought 

forth 

Our  secret  wealth.     But  Heaven's  all-seeing  eye 
Beheld  our  avarice,  and  smote  us  sore. 
.For  one  by  one  all  our  own  children  died, 
And  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remain'd  the  heir 
Of  what  indeed  was  his.     Fain  then  would  I, 
Who  with  a  father's  fondness  loved  the  boy, 
Have  trusted  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 
With  his  own  secret :  but  my  anxious  wife, 
Foreboding  evil,  never  would  consent. 
Meanwhile  the  stripling  grew  in  years  and  beauty; 
And,  as  we  oft  observed,  he  bore  himself, 


Not  as  the  offspring  of  our  cottage  blood  ; 
For  nature  will  break  out :  mild  with  the  mild, 
But  with  the  froward  he  was  fierce  as  fire, 
And  night  and  day  he  talk'd  of  war  and  arms. 
I  set  myself  against  his  warlike  bent : 
But  all  in  vain  ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 
Of  robbers  from  the  savage  mountains  came — 

Lady  R.  Eternal  Providence  !  what  is  thy  name? 

Pri.  My  name  is  Norval ;  and  my  nnme  he  bears. 

Lady  R.  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  himself!   It  is  my  son; 
Oh  !  sovereign  mercy !  'twas  my  child  I  saw  ! 

Pri.  If  1,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear, 
Have  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judged, 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  ancient  master  ; 
The  child  I  rescued  from  the  flood  is  thine  ! 

Lady  R.  With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  vain. 
I  am,  indeed,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm  ; 
The  child  ihou  rescu'dst  from  the  flood  is  mine. 

Pri.  Bless'd  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor 

man  ! 
My  poverty  hath  sav'd  my  master's  house  ! 

Lady  R.  Thy  words  surprise  me  :  sure  thou  dost 

not  feign ' 

The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye  :  such  love  from  thee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserved  not,  if  aright 
Thou  told'st  the  story  of  thine  own  distress. 

Pri.  Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower: 
The  fastest  friend,  the  best  and  kindest  master. 
But  ah  !  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  the  battle,  where  his  gallant  son, 
Your  own  brave  brother,  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world  ; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
By  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame : 
May  Heaven  so  judge  me  as  I  judge  my  master  ! 
And  God  so  love  me  as  I  love  his  race  ! 

Lady  R.  His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee. 
Remember'st  thou  a  little  lonely  hut, 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  cliffs  of  Carron  ? 

Pri.  I  remember 
The  cottage  of  the  cliffs. 

Lady  R.  'Tis  that  I  mean  ; 
There  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age, 
Who  in  my  father's  service  spent  his  youth  : 
Tell  him  I  sent  thee,  and  with  him  remain, 
Till  I  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare, 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  told.     No  more  but  this,  and  thou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days  ; 
Thy  son  so  long,  shall  call  thee  father  still. 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  saved 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Malcom's  heir. 
Remember  well  my  words  :  if  thou  shouldst  meet 
Him,  whom  thou  call'st  thy  son,  still  call  him  so ; 
And  mention  nothing  of  his  noble  father. 

Pri.  Fear  not  that  I  shall  mar  so  fair  an  harvest, 
By  putting  in  my  sickle  ere  'tis  ripe. 
Why  did  I  leave  my  home  and  ancient  dame? 
To  find  the  youth,  to  tell  him  all  I  knew, 
And  make  him  wear  these  jewels  in  his  arms, 
Which  might,   I  thought,   be  challenged,   and  so 

bring 
To  light  the  secret  of  his  noble  birth. 

[Lady  RANDOLPH  goes  towards  the  Servants. 

Lady  R.  This  man  is  not  th'  assassin  you  sus 
pected, 
Though  chance  combined  some  likelihoods  against 

him. 

He  is  the  faithful  bearer  of  the  jewels 
To  their  right  owner,  whom  in  haste  he  seeks, 
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'Tis  meet  that  you  should  put  him  on  his  w;iv, 
Since  your  mistaken  zeal  has  dragged  him  hither. 
[Exeunt  Stranger  and  Servants 
My  faithful  Anna  !  dost  thou  share  my  joy  ? 
I  know  thou  dost.     Unparallel'd  event ! 
Reaching  from  Heaven  to  earth,  Jehovah's  arm 
Snatch'd  from  the  waves,  and  brings  me  to  my  son  ! 
Judge  of  the  widow,  and  the  orphan's  father, 
Accept  a  widow's  and  a  mother's  thanks 
For  such  a  gift ! — What  does  my  Anna  think 
Of  the  young  eaglet  of  a  valiant  nest  ? 
How  soon  he  gazed  on  bright  and  burning  arms, 
Spurn 'd  the  low  dunghill  where  his  fate  had  thrown 

him, 
And  tower'd  up  to  the  region  of  his  sire  ! 

Anna.  How  fondly  did  your  eyes  devour  the  boy  1 
Mysterious  nature,  with  the  unseen  cord 
Of  powerful  instinct,  drew  you  to  your  own. 

Lady  R.  The  ready  story  of  his  birth  believed, 
Suppress'd  my  fancy  quite,  nor  did  he  owe 
To  any  likeness  my  so  sudden  favour: 
But,  now  I  long  to  see  his  face  again, 
Examine  every  feature,  and  find  out 
The  lineaments  of  Douglas,  or  my  own. 
But,  most  of  all,  I  long  to  let  him  know 
Who  his  true  parents  are,  to  clasp  his  neck, 
And  tell  him  all  the  story  of  his  father. 

Anna.  With  wary  caution  you  must  bear  your 
self 

In  public,  lest  your  tenderness  break  forth, 
And  in  observers  stir  conjectures  strange. 
To-day  the  baron  started  at  your  tears. 

Lady  R.  He  did  so,  Anna !  well  thy  mistress 

knows 

Jf  the  least  circumstance,  mote  of  offence, 
Should  touch  the  baron's  eve,  his  sight  would  be 
With  jealousy  disorder'd. 

Anna.  That  demon  haunts  you  still : 
Behold  Glenalvon. 

Lady  R.  Now  I  shun  him  not. 
This  day  I  braved  him  in  behalf  of  Norval : 
Perhaps  too  far  :  at  least  my  nicer  fears 
For  Douglas  thus  interpret.  [Exit  ANNA. 

Enter  GLENALVON. 

Gle.  Noble  dame ! 

The  hov'ring  Dane  at  last  his  men  hath  landed  : 
No  band  of  pirates ;  but  a  mighty  host, 
That  comes  to  settle  where  their  valour  conquers ; 
To  win  a  country,  or  to  lose  themselves. 

Lady  R.  How  many  mothers  shall  bewail  their 

sons  ! 

How  many  widows  weep  their  husbands  slain! 
Ye  dames  of  Denmark,  e'en  for  you  I  feel, 
Who,  sadly  sitting  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Long  look  fur  lords  that  never  shall  return. 

Gle,  Oft  has  th'  unconquer'd  Caledonian  sword 
fidow'd  the  North.     The  children  of  the  slain 
Come,  as  I  hope,  to  meet  their  fathers'  fate, 
monster  war,  with  her  infernal  brood, 

id  yelling  fury,  and  life-ending  pain, 
Are  objects  suited  to  Glenalvon's  soul. 
Scorn  is  more  grievous  than  the  pains  of  death  ; 
Reproach  more  piercing  than  the  pointed  sword. 

Lady  R.  1  scorn  thee  not  but  when  I  ought  to 

scorn ; 

Nor  e'er  reproach,  but  when  insulted  virtue 
Against  audacious  vice  asserts  herself. 

thy  worth,  Glenalvon;  none  more  apt 

an  I  io  praise  thy  eminence  in  arms, 
And  be  the  echo  of  thy  martial  fajne. 


No  longer  vainly  feed  a  guilty  passion  ; 
Go  and  pursue  a  lawful  mistress,  Glory. 
Upon  the  Danish  crests  redeem  thy  fault, 
And  let  thy  valour  be  the  shield  of  Randolph. 

Gle.  One  instant  stay,  and  hear  an  alter'd  man. 
\\  hen  beauty  pleads  for  virtue,  vice  abash'd 
Flies  its  own  colours,  and  goes  o'er  to  virtue. 
I  am  your  convert ;  time  will  show  how  truly  : 
Vet  one  immediate  proof  1  mean  to  give. 
That  youth  for  whom  your  ardent  zeal  to-day, 
Somewhat  too  haughtily,  defied  your  slave, 
Amidst  the  shock  of  armies  I'll  defend, 
And  turn  death  from  him  with  a  guardian  arm. 

Lady  R.    Act   thus,   Glenalvon,   and  I  am  thy 

friend  : 

But  that's  thy  least  reward.     Believe  me,  sir, 
The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise ; 
And  he,  who  loves  not  others,  lives  unbless'd. 

[frit  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Gle.  [Solus.'}  Amen  !  and  virtue  is  its  own  re 
ward. 

I  think,  that  I  have  hit  the  very  tone 
In  which  she  loves  to  speak.     Honey'd  assent, 
How  pleasing  art  thou  to  the  taste  of  man, 
And  woman  also  !  flattery  direct 
Seldom  disgusts.     They  little  know  mankind, 
Who  doubt  its  operation  :  'tis  my  key, 
And  opes  the  wicket  of  the  human  heart. 
How  far  1  have  succeeded  now,  I  know  not. 
Yet  I  incliue  to  think  her  stormy  virtue 
Is  lull'd  awhile  ;  'tis  her  alone  1  fear  : 
Whilst  she  and  Randolph  live,  and  live  in  faith 
And  amity,  uncertain  is  my  tenure. 
That  slave  of  Norval's  I  have  found  most  apt : 
I  show'd  him  gold,  and  he  has  pawn'd  his  soul 
To  say  and  swear  whatever  I  suggest. 
Norval,  I'm  told,  has  that  alluring  look, 
'i'wixt  man  and  woman,  which  I  have  observed 
To  charm  the  nicer  and  fantastic  dames, 
Who  are,  like  Lady  Randolph,  full  of  virtue. 
In  raising  Randolph's  jealousy,  I  may 
But  point  him  to  the  truth.     He  seldom  errs, 
Who  thiuks  the  worst  he  can  of  womankind. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.—  A  Court.— Flourish  of  Trumpets. 
Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH,  attended. 

Lord  R.  Summon  an  hundred  horse  by  break  of 

day 
To  wait  our  pleasure  at  the  castle  gate. 

Lady  R.  Alas!  my  lord  !  I've  heard  unwelcome 

news  : 
The  Danes  are  landed. 

Lord  R.  Ay,  no  inroad  this 
)f  the  Northumbrian,  bent  to  take  a  spoil : 
STo  sportive  war,  no  tournament  essay 
)f  some  young  knight,  resolv'd  to  break  a  spear, 
And  stain  with  hostile  blood  his  maiden  arms. 
The  Dalies  urt>  landed  :  we  must  beat  them  back, 
Or  lire  the  slaves  of  Denmark. 

Lady  R.  Dreadful  times! 

Lord  R.  The  fenceless  villages  are  all  forsaken  : 
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The  trembling  mothers  and  their  children  lodged 
In  well-girt  towers  and  castles:  whilst  the  men 
Retire  indignant.     Yet,  like  broken  waves, 
They  but  retire  more  awful  to  return. 

Ladif  R.  Immense,  as  fame  reports,  the  Danish 
host ! 

Lord  R.  Were  it  as  numerous  as  loud  fame  re 
ports, 

An  army  knit  like  ours  would  pierce  it  through  : 
Brothers  that  shrink  not  from  each  other's  side, 
And  fond  companions,  fill  our  warlike  files  : 
For  his  dear  offspring,  and  the  wife  he  loves, 
The  husband  and  the  fearless  father  arm. 
Jn  vulgar  breasts  heroic  ardour  burns, 
And  the  poor  peasant  mates  his  daring  lord. 

Lady  R.  Men's  minds  are  temper'd,  like  their 

swords,  for  war. 

Hence,  early  graves  ;  hence  the  lone  widow's  life  ; 
And  the  sad  mother's  grief- embitter'd  age. 
Where  is  our  gallant  guest? 

Lord  R.  Down  in  the  vale 
I  left  him  managing  a  fiery  steod, 
Whose  stubbornness  had  foil'd  the  strength  and 

skill 

Of  every  rider.     But  behold  he  comes, 
In  earnest  conversation  with  Glenalvon. 

Enter  NOR VAL  and  GLENALVON. 

Glenalvon,  with  the  lark  arise  :  go  forth 

And  lead  my  troops  that  lie  in  yonder  vale : 

Private  I  travel  to  the  royal  camp  : 

Norval,  thou  go'st  with  me.    But  say,  young  man, 

Where  didst  thou  learn  so  to  discourse  of  war, 

And  in  such  terms  as  I  o'erheard  to-day  1 

War  is  no  village  science,  nor  its  phrase 

A  language  taught  among  the  shepherd  swains. 

Nor.  Small  is  the  skill  my  lord  delights  to  praise 
In  him  he  favours.     Hear  from  whence  it  came. 
Beneath  a  mountain's  brow,  the  most  remote 
And  inaccessible,  by  shepherds  trod, 
In  a  deep  cave,  dug  by  no  mortal  hand, 
A  hermit  lived  ;  a  melancholy  man, 
Who  was  the  wonder  of  our  wand'ring  swains  : 
Austere  and  lonely,  cruel  to  himself, 
Did  they  report  him  ;  the  cold  earth  his  bed, 
Water  his  drink,  his  food  the  shepherd's  alms. 
I  went  to  see  him,  and  my  heart  was  touch'd 
Wiih  reverence  and  pity.     Mild  he  spake, 
And,  entering  on  discourse,  such  stories  told 
As  made  me  oft  revisit  his  sad  cell. 
For  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth  ; 
And  fought  in  famous  battles,  when  the  peers 
Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  Godfredo  led, 
Against  th'  usurping  infidel  display'd 
The  blessed  cross,  and  won  the  Holy  Land. 
Pleased  with  my  admiration,  and  the  fire 
His  speech  struck  from  me,  the  old  man  woulc 

shake 

His  years  away,  and  act  his  young  encounters  ; 
Then   having   show'd  his  wounds,   he'd  sit  him 

down, 

And  all  the  live-long  day  discourse  of  war 
To  help  my  fancy,  in  the  smooth  green  turf 
He  cut  the  figures  of  the  marshall'd  hosts  ; 
Described  the  motions,  and  explain'd  the  use 
Of  the  deep  column,  and  the  lengthen'd  line, 
The  square,  the  crescent,  and  the  phalanx  firm. 
For  all  that  Saracen  or  Christian  knew 
Of  war's  vast  art  was  to  this  hermit  known. 

[Trumpets  at  a  distance 
Lord  R.  From  whence  these  sounds  ? 


Enter  an  Officer. 

Offi.  My  lord,  the  trumpets  of  the  troops  of  Lorn  : 
?heir  valiant  leader  hails  the  noble  Randolph. 
Lord  R.  Mine  ancient  guest !  does  he  the  war 
riors  lead  1 

las  Denmark  reused  the  brave  old  knight  to  arms'? 
Offi.  No;  worn  with  warfare,    he   resigns  the 

sword  ; 

Us  eldest  hope,  the  valiant  John  of  Lorn, 
Now  leads  his  kindred  bands. 

Lord  R.  Glenalvon,  go. 
With  hospitality's  most  strong  request 
Entreat  the  chief.  [Exit  GLENALVOX. 

Offl.  My  lord,  requests  are  vain, 
'ie  urges  on,  impatient  of  delny, 
Stung  with  the  tidings  of  the  foe's  approach. 

Lord  R.  May  victory  sit  on  the  warrior's  plume  '. 
Bravest  of  men  !  his  flocks  and  herds  are  safe  ; 
Remote  from  war's  alarms  his  pastures  lie, 
By  mountains  inaccessible  secured  ; 
Yet  foremost  he  into  the  plain  descends 
Eager  to  bleed  in  battles  not  his  own. 
Such  were  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  world 

ontemners  they  of  indolence  and  gain  ; 
But  still  for  love  of  glory  and  of  arms, 
Prone  to  encounter  peril,  and  to  lift 
Against  each  strong  antagonist  the  spear. 
I'll  go  and  press  the  hero  to  my  breast. 

[Exit  with  Officer. 

Lady  R.  The  soldier's  loftiness,  the  pride  aud 

pomp 

Investiing  awful  war,  Norval,  I  see, 
Transport  thy  youthful  mind. 

Nor.  Ah  !  should  they  not  ? 
Bless'd  be  the  hour  I  left  my  father's  house ; 
[  might  have  been  a  shepherd  all  my  days, 
And  stole  obscurely  to  a  peasant's  grave  ; 
Now,  if  I  live,  with  mighty  chiefs  1  stand  ; 
And,  if  I  fall,  with  noble  dust  1  lie. 

Lady  R.  There  is  a  generous  spirit  in  thy  breast, 
That  could  have  well  sustain'd  a  prouder  fortune. 
Since  lucky  chance  has  left  us  here  alone, 
Unseen,  unheard,  by  human  eye  or  ear, 
I  will  amaze  thee  with  a  wond'rous  tale. 

Nor.  Let  there  be  danger,  lady,  with  the  secret, 
That  I  may  hug  it  to  my  grateful  heart, 
And  proYe  my  faith.  Command  my  sword,  my  life: 
These  are  the  sole  possessions  of  poor  Norval. 

Lady  R.  Know'st  thou  these  gems  1 

Nor.  Durst  I  believe  my  eyes, 
I'd  say  I  knew  them,  and  they  were  my  father's. 

Lady  R.  Thy  father's,  say'st  thou?     Ah,    they 
were  thy  father's  ! 

Nor.  I  saw  them  once,  and  curiously  inquired 
Of  both  my  parents,  whence  such  splendour  came. 
But  I  was  check'd,  and  more  could  never  learn. 

Lady  R.  Then  learn  of  me  ;  thou  art  not  Nor- 
val's  son. 

Nor.  Not  Norval's  son  ! 

Lady  R.  Nor  of  a  shepherd  sprung. 

Nor.  Ladv,  who  am  I,  then? 

Lady  R.  Noble  thou  art, 
For  noble  was  thy  sire. 

Nor.  I  will  believe 

Oh,  tell  me  further  !    Say,  who  was  my  father  ? 

Lady  R.  Douglas  ! 

Nor.  Lord  Douglas,  whom  to-day  I  saw  ? 

Lady  R.  His  younger  brother. 

Nor.  And  in  yonder  camp  ? 

Lady  R.  Alas. ! 
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A  Or.  You  make  me  tremble — Sighs  and  tears ! 
Litres  my  brave  father  ? 

I. ad >i  R.  Ah,  too  brave  indeed  ! 
He  fell  in  battle  ere  thyself  was  born. 

AO) .  A!»  me,  unhappy,  ere  I  saw  the  light ! 
But  does  my  mother  live  1    I  may  conclude, 
From  ray  own  fate,  her  portion  has  been  sorrow. 
Lady  R.  She  lives  !  but  wastes  her  life  in  con 
stant  woe, 
Weeping  her  husband  slain,  her  infant  lost. 

Nor.    You  that  are  skill'd  so  well  in  the  sad 

story 

Of  my  unhappy  paren's,  and  with  tears 
Bewail  their  destiny,  now  have  compassion 
Upon  the  offspring  of  the  friends  you  loved. 
Oh,  tell  me  who  and  where  mv  mother  is  ! 
Oppress'd  by  a  base  world,  perhaps  she  bends 
Beneath  the  weight  of  other  ills  than  grief, 
Ami,  desolate,  implores  of  Heav'n  the  aid 
Her  son  should  give.     It  is,  it  must  be  so — 
Your  countenance  confesses  that  she  is  wretched  ! 
Oh,  tell  me  her  condition  !    Can  the  sword — 
Who  shall  resist  me  in  a  parent's  cause  ? 

Lady  R.  Thy  virtue  ends  her  woe — My  son ! 

my  son  ! 

Nor.  Art  thou  my  mother  ? 
Lady  R.  I  am  thy  mother,  and  the  wife  of  Dou 
glas  !  [Falls  upon  his  neck. 
Nor.  Oh,  Heaven  and  earth  !  how  wond'rous  is 

my  fate  ! 
Ever  let  me  kneel ! 

Lady  R.  Image  of  Douglas  !  Fruit  of  fatal  love ! 
All  that  I  owe  thy  sire  I  pay  to  thee. 

.Vnr.  Respect  and  admiration  still  possess  me, 
Checking  the  love  and  fondness  of  a  son  ; 
Yet  I  was  filial  to  my  humble  parents. 
But  did  my  sire  surpass  the  rest  of  men, 
As  thou  excellest  all  of  womankind  ? 

Lady  R.  Arise,  my  son.  Jn  me  thou  dost  behold 
The  poor  remains  of  beauty  once  admired. 
Yet  in  my  prime  I  equalled  not  thy  father  : 
His  eyes  were  like  the  eagle's,  yet  sometimes 
Liker  the  dove's  ;  and,  as  he  pleased,  he  won 
All  hearts  with  softness,  or  with  spirit  awed. 

Nnr.  How  did  he  fall  ?  Sure  'twas  a  bloody  field 
When  Douglas  died.    Oh,  1  have  much  to  ask  ! 
Lady  R.  Hereafter  thou  shalt  hear  the  length 
ened  tale 

Of  all  thy  father's  and  thy  mother's  woes. 
At  present  this: — thou  art  the  rightful  heir 
Of  yonder  castle,  and  the  wide  domains, 
Which  now  Lord  Randolph,  as  my  husband,  holds 
But  thou  sbalt  not  be  wrong'd  ;  I  have  the  power 
To  right  thee  still.     Before  the  king  I'll  kneel, 
And  call  Lord  Douglas  to  protect  his  blood. 
Nor.  The  blood  of  Douglas  will  protect  itself. 
Lady  R.  But  we  shall  need  both  friends  and  fa 

vour,  boy, 

To  wrest  thy  lands  and  lordship  from  the  gripe 
Of  Randolph  and  his  kinsman.     Yet  I  think 
My  t;ile  will  move  each  gentle  heart  to  pity, 
My  life  incline  the  virtuous  to  believe. 

ATor.  To  be  the  son  of  Douglas  is  to  me 
Inheritance  enough.     Declare  my  birth, 
And  in  the  field  I'll  seek  for  fame  and  fortune. 
Lady  R.  Thou  dost  not  know  what  perils  am 

injustice 

Await  the  poor  man's  valour.     Oh,  my  son  ! 
The  noblest  blood  in  all  the  land's  abashed, 
Having  no  lackey  but  pale  povertv. 
Too  long  hast  thou  been  thus  attended,  Douglas, 
Too  long  hast  thou  been  deemed  a  peasant's  child 


he  wanton  heir  of  some  inglorious  chief 
'erhaps  has  scorn'd  thee  in  thy  youthful  sports. 
Vhilst  thy  indignant  spirit  swelled  in  vain, 
uch  contumely  thou  no  more  shalt  bear  : 
Jut  how  I  purpose  to  redress  thy  wrongs 
lust  be  hereafter  told.     Prudence  directs 
'hat  we  should  part  before  yon  chief's  rt  turn, 
letire,  and  from  thy  rustic  follower's  hand 
leceive  a  billet,  which  thv  mother's  care, 
inxious  to  see  thee,  dictated  before 
'his  casual  opporlunity  arose 
)f  private  conference.     Its  purport  mark  ; 
'or,  as  I  there  appoint,  we  meet  again. 
..eave  me,  my  son  ;  and  frame  thy  manners  still 
~"o  Norval's,  not  to  noble  Douglas'  state. 

Nor.  I  will  remember.    Where  is  Norval  now? 
'hat  good  old  man  ! 

Lady  R.  At  hand  conceal'd  he  lies, 
in  useful  witness.     But  beware,  my  son, 
)f  yon  Glenalvon;  in  his  guilty  breast 
lesides  a  villain's  shrewdness,  ever  prone 
~'o  false  conjecture.    He  hath  griev'd  my  heart. 

Nor.  Has  he  indeed  ?    Then  let  yon  false  Gle 
nalvon 
Beware  of  me.  [Exit. 

Lady  R.  There  burst  the  smother'd  flame.— 
)h,  thou  all-righteous  and  eternal  king ! 
Vho  father  of  the  fatherless  art  call'd, 
3rotect  my  son  ! — Thy  inspiration,  Lord ! 
lath  fill'd  his  bosom  with  that  sacred  fire, 
Which  in  the  breasts  of  his  forefathers  burn'd  : 
Set  him  on  high  like  them,  that  he  may  shine 
['he  star  and  glory  of  his  native  land  ! 
Then  let  the  minister  of  death  descend, 
And  bear  my  willing  spirit  to  its  place. 
Yonder  they  come.     How  do  bad  women  find 
Jnchanging  aspects  to  conceal  their  guilt 
When  I,  by  reason  and  by  justice  urged, 
Full  hardly  can  dissemble  with  these  men 
fn  nature's  pious  cause  ? 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH  ami  GLENALVON. 

Lord  R.  Yon  gallant  chief, 
Of  arms  enamour'd,  ull  repose  disclaims. 

Lady  R.  Be  not,  my  lord,  by  his  example  sway'd. 
Arrange  the  business  of  to-morrow  now, 
And  when  you  enter  speak  of  war  no  more.     [  Exit. 
Lord  R.  Tis  so,  by  Heav'n  !  her  mien,  her  voice, 

her  eye, 
And  her  impatience  to  begone,  confirm  it. 

Gle.   He    parted  from  her  now.      Behind    the 

mount, 
Amongst  the  trees,  I  saw  him  glide  along. 

Lord  R.   For  sad    sequester'd   virtue  she's  re- 

nown'd. 

Gle.  Most  true,  my  lord. 
Lord  R.  Yet  this  distinguished  dame 
Invites  a  youth,  the  acquaintance  of  a  day, 
Alone  to  meet  her  at  the  midnight  hour. 
This  assignation  [>7i<nr.s  </  letter]  the  assassin  freed, 
Her  manifest  affection  for  the  youth, 
Might  breed  suspicions  in  a  husband's  brain, 
Whose  gentle  consort  all  for  love  had  wedded  ; 
Much  more  in  mine.     Matilda  never  lov'd  me. 
Let  no  man  after  me  a  woman  wed, 
Whose   l'<-urt  he  knows  he  has  not  ;  though  she 

brings 

A  mine  of  gold,  a  kingdom  for  her  dowry. 
For,  let  her  seem,  like  the  night's  shadowy  queen, 
Cold  and  contemplative — he  cannot  trust  her  ; 
She  may,  she  will,  bring  shame  and  sorrow  on  him  ; 
The  worst  of  sorrow  and  the  worst  of  shames  ! 
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Gle.    Yield    not,   my  lord,    to   such   afflicting 

thoughts, 

But  let  the  spirit  of  an  husband  sleep, 
Till  your  own  senses  make  a  sure  conclusion. 
This  billet  must  to  blooming  Norval  go  ; 
At  the  next  turn  awaits  my  trusty  spy; 
I'll  give  it  him  refitted  for  his  master. 
In  the  close  thicket  take  your  secret  stand  ; 
The  moon  shines  bright,  and  your  own  eyes  may 


Of  their  behaviour. 

Lord  R.  Thou  dost  counsel  well. 

Gle.  Permit  me  now  to  make  one  slight  essay; 
Of  all  the  trophies,  which  vain  mortals  boast, 
By  wit,  by  valour,  or  by  wisdom  won, 
The  first  and  fairest  in  a  young  man's  eye 
Is  woman's  captive  heart.     Successful  love 
With  glorious  fumes  intoxicates  the  mind, 
And  the  proud  conqueror  in  triumph  moves, 
Air-born,  exalted  above  vulgar  men. 

Lord  R.  And  what  avails  this  maxim  ? 

Gle.  Much,  my  lord  : 

Withdraw  a  little ;  I'll  accost  young  Norval, 
And  with  ironical  derisive  counsel 
Explore  his  spirit.     If  he  is  no  more 
Than  humble  Norval,  by  thy  favour  raised, 
Bravo  as  he  is,  he'll  shrink  astonish'd  from  me. 
But  if  he  be  the  favourite  of  the  fair, 
Loved  by  the  first  of  Caledonia's  dames, 
He'll  turn  upon  me,  as  the  lion  turns 
Upon  the  hunter's  spear. 

Lord  R.  'Tis  shrewdly  thought. 

Gle.  When  we  grow  loud,  draw  near.     But  let 

my  lord 
His  rising  wrath  restrain. — 

[Lord  RANDOLPH  retires. 
'Tis  strange,  by  Heaven  ! 
That  she  should  run  full  tilt  her  fond  career 
To  one  so  little  known.     She,  too,  that  seem'd 
Pure  as  the  winter  stream,  when  ice,  emboss'd, 
Whitens  its  course.     Even  I  did  think  her  chaste, 
Whose  charity  exceeds  not.     Precious  sex  ! 
Whose  deeds  lascivious  pass  Glenalvon's  thoughts ! 

Enter  NORVAL. 

His  port  I  love  :  he's  in  a  proper  mood 
To  chide  the  thunder,  if  at  him  it  roar'd.— 
Has  Norval  seen  the  troops. 

Nor.  The  setting  sun 
With  yellow  radiance  lighten'd  all  the  vale 
And,  as  the  warriors  mov'd,  each  polish'd  helm, 
Corslet,  or  spear,  glanced  back  his  gilded  beams. 
The  hill  they  climbed,  and,  halting  at  its  top, 
Of  more  than  mortal  size,  tow'ring,  they  seem'd 
An  host  angelic,  clad  in  burning  arms. 

Gle.  Thou  talk'st  it  well ;  no  leader  of  our  host 
In  sounds  more  lofty  speaks  of  glorious  war. 

Nor.  If  I  shall  e'er  acquire  a  leader's  name, 
My  speech  will  be  less  ardent.     Novelty 
Now  prompts  my  tongue,  and  youthful  admiration 
Vents  itself  freely  ;  since  no  part  is  mine 
Of  praise  pertaining  to  the  great  in  arms. 

Gle.  You  wrong  yourself)"  brave  sir ;  your  mar 
tial  deeds 
Have  rank'd  you  with  the  great.     But  mark  me 

Norval : 

Lord  Randolph's  favour  now  exalts  your  youth 
Above  bis  veterans  of  famous  service. 
Let  me,  who  know  these  soldiers,  counsel  you. 
Give  them  all  honour :  seem  not  to  command  ; 
Else  theywill  scarcely  brook  your  late-sprung  power, 
Which  nor  alliance  props,  nor  birth  adorns. 


Nor.  Sir,  I  have  been  accustom'd  all  my  days 
To  hear  and  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth : 
And,  though  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  men 
Who  borrow  friendship's  tongue   to  speak  their 

scorn, 

Yet  in  such  language  I  am  little  skill'd. 
Therefore  I  thank  Glenalvon  for  his  counsel, 
Although  it  sounded  harshly.     Why  remind 
Me  of  my  birth  obscure  1     Why  slur  my  power 
With  such  contemptuous  terms'} 

Gle.  1  did  not  mean 
To  gall  your  pride,  which  now  I  see  is  great. 

Nor.  My  pride  ! 

Gle.  Suppress  it  as  you  wish  to  prosper. 
Your  pride's  excessive.    Yet,  for  Randolph's  sake, 
I  will  not  leave  you  to  its  rash  direction. 
If  thus  you  swell,  and  frown  at  high-born  men, 
Think  you,  will  they  endure  a  shepherd's  scorn  ? 

Nor.  A  shepherd's  scorn  ! 

Gle.   Yes,  if  you  presume 
To  bend  on  soldiers  these  disdainful  eyes, 
As  if  you  took  the  measure  of  iheir  minds, 
And  said  in  secret,  you're  no  match  for  me, 
What  will  become  of  you? 

Nor.  If  this  were  told [Aside. 

Hast  thou  no  fears  for  thy  presumptuous  self"? 

Gle.  Ha  !  dost  thou  threaten  me  1 

Nor.  Didst  thou  not  hear? 

Gle.  Unwillingly  I  did  ;  a  nobler  foe 
Had  not  been  questioned  thus.  But  such  as  tliee— 

Nor.  Whom  dost  thou  think  me  1 

Gle.  Norval. 

Nor.  So  I  am 

And  who  is  Norval  in  Glenalvon's  eye  1 

Gle.  A  peasant's  son,  a  wandering  beggar-boy  ; 
At  best  no  more  :  even  if  he  speaks  the  truth. 

Nor.  False  as  thou  art,  dost  thou  suspect  my 
truth  ? 

Gle.  Thy  truth ;  thou'rt  all  a  lie ;  and  false  as 

hell 
Is  the  vain-glorious  tale  thou  told'st  to  Randolph. 

Nor.  If  1  were  chain'd,  unarm'd,  and  bedrid  old, 
Perhaps  I  should  revile  ;  but,  as  I  am, 
I  have  no  tongue  to  rail.     The  humble  Norval 
Is  of  a  race,  who  strive  not  but  with  deeds. 
Did  I  not  fear  to  freeze  thy  shallow  valour, 
And  make  thee  sink  too  soon  beneath  my  sword, 
I'd  tell  thee — what  thou  art.     I  know  thee  well. 

Gle.  Didst  thou  not  kuow  Glenalvon,  born  to 

command 
Ten  thousand  slaves  like  thee 

Nor.  Villain,  no  more  ! 
Draw  and  defend  thy  life.     I  did  design 
To  have  defy'd  thee  in  another  cause  ; 
But  Heaven  accelerates  its  vengeance  on  thee. 
Now  for  my  own  and  Lady  Randolph's  wrongs. 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH. 
Lord  R.  Hold,  I  command  you  both.    The  man, 

that  stirs 
Makes  me  his  foe. 

Nor.  Another  voice  than  thine, 
That  threat  had  vainly  sounded,  noble  Randolph. 
Gle.  Hear  him,  my  lord;  he's  wondrous  conde 
scending  ! 

Mark  the  humility  of  shepherd  Norval  I 
Nor.  Now  you  may  scoff  in  safety. 

[Sheathes  his  sword. 
Lord  R.  Speak  not  thus, 
Taunting  each  other ;  but  unfold  to  me 
The  cause  of  quarrel;  then  I  will  judge  betwixt 
you. 
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Nor.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  though  1  revere  you 

much, 

My  cause  1  plead  not,  nor  demand  your  judgment. 
I  blush  to  speak  ;  1  will  not,  cannot  speak 
The  opprobious  words,  that  1  from  him  have  borne. 
To  the  liegu  lord  of  my  dear  native  hind 
I  owe  a  subject's  homage — but  even  him 
And  his  high  arbitration  I'd  reject. 
Within  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord  ; 
Honour,  sole  judge  and  umpire  of  itself. 
If  my  free  speech  o fiend  you,  i;ohle  Randolph, 
Revoke  your  favours,  and  let  Norval  go 
Hence  as  he  came,  alone,  but  not  dishonoured. 

Lord  R.    Thus  far  I'll  mediate  with  impartial 

voice : 

The  ancient  foe  of  Caledonia's  land 
Now  waves  Ins  banners  o'er  her  frighted  fields ; 
Suspend  your  purpose  till  your  country's  arms 
Repel  the  bold  invader:   then  decide 
The  private  quarrel. 

Gle.  1  agree  to  this. 

Kor.  And  I. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  The  banquet  waits. 

Lord  K.  We  come.  [Exit  with  Servant, 

Gle.  Norval, 

Let  not  our  variance  mar  the  social  hour, 
Nor  wrong  the  hospitality  of  Randolph. 
Nor  frowning  anger,  nor  yet  wrinkled  hate, 
Shall  stain  my  countenance.  Smooth  thou  thy  brow : 
Nor  let  our  strife  disturb  the  gentle  dame. 

AW.  Think  n  otso  lightly,  sir,  of  my  resentment 
Wheu  we  contend  again,  our  strife  is  mortal. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Wood. 
Enter  DOUGLAS. 

Don.  This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene : 
The  silver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her  way 
Through  skies  where  I  could  count  each  little  star 
The  fanning  west  wind  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves; 
The  river,  rushing  o'er  its  pebbled  bed, 
Imposes  silence,  with  a  stilly  sound. 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour, 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believed, 
Descending  spirits  have  conversed  with  man. 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown. 

Enter  Old  NOUVAL. 

Old  Nor.  'Tis  he.     But  what  if  he  should  chide 

me  hence. 
His  just  reproach  I  fear. 

[DOUGLAS  turns  aside,  and  sees  him 
Forgive,  forgive  ; 

Canst  thou  forgive  the  man,  the  selfish  man, 
Who  bred  Sir  Malcolm's  heir  a  shepherd's  son? 

Don.  Welcome  to  me.  Thou  art  my  father  still 
Thy  wished-for  presence  now  completes  my  joy. 
Welcome  to  me  ;  my  fortunes  thou  shall  share, 
Aud  ever  honoured  with  thy  Douglas  live. 


Old  Nor.  And  dost  thou  call  me  father?  Oh,  my 

son! 

think  that  [  could  die,  to  make  amends 
or  the  great  wrong  1  did  thee.     'Twas  my  crime 
Vhich  in  the  wilderness  so  long  conceal'd 
'he  blossom  of  thy  youth. 

Don.  Not  worse  the  fruit, 
hat  in  the  wilderness  the  blossom  blow'd. 
\mongst  the  shepherds,  in  the  humble  cot, 

learn'd  some  lessons,  which  I'll  not  forget, 
Vhen  I  inhabit  yonder  lofty  towers. 
",  who  was  once  a  swain,  will  ev«  r  prove 
'he  poor  man's  friend  ;  and  when  my  vassals  bow, 
Vorval  shall  smooth  the  crested  pride  of  Douglas. 

Old  Nor.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  thine  exaltation! 
Vet  grievous  are  my  fears.  Oh,  leave  this  place, 
And  those  unfriendly  towers  ! 

Don.  Why  should  I  leave  them  ? 

Old  Nor.  Lord  Randolph  and  his  kinsman  seek 
your  life. 

Don.  How  know'st  thou  that? 

Old  Nor.  I  will  inform  you  how. 
When  evening  came,  I  left  the  secret  place 
Appointed  for  me  by  your  mother's  care, 
And  fondly  trod  in  each  accustom'd  path 
That  to  the  castle  leads.     Whilst  thus  I  ranged, 
[  was  alarm'd  with  unexpected  sounds 
3f  earnest  voices.     On  the  persons  came. 
Unseen  I  lurk'd,  and  heard  them  name 
Each  other  as  they  talk'd,  Lord  Randolph  this, 
And  that  Glenalvon.     Still  of  you  they  spoke, 
Arid  of  the  lady  ;  threat'ning  was  their  speech, 
Though  but  imperfectly  my  ear  could  hear  it. 
"Twas  strange,  they  said,  a  wonderful  discovery, 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vow'd  revenge  ! 

Don.  Revenge  !     For  what? 

Old  Nor.  For  being  what  you  are, 
Sir  Malcolm's  heir:  how  else  have  offended. 
When  they  were  gone,  I  hied  me  to  my  cottage, 
And  there  sat  musing  how  I  best  might  find 
Means  to  inform  you  of  their  wicked  purpose, 
But  I  could  think  of  none.     At  last,  perplexed, 
I  issued  forth,  encompassing  the  tower 
With  many  a  weary  step  and  wishful  look. 
Now  Providence  hath  brought  you  to  my  sight, 
Let  not  your  too  courageous  spirit  scorn 
The  caution  which  I  give. 

DOM.  I  scorn  it  not; 
My  mother  warned  me  of  Glenalvon's  baseness ; 
But  I  will  not  suspect  the  noble  Randolph. 
In  our  encounter  with  the  vile  assassins, 
1  mark'd  his  brave  demeanour;  him  I'll  trust. 
Old  Nor.  I  fear  you  will  too  far. 
Don.  Here  in  this  place 

I  wait  my  mother's  coming;  she  shall  know 
What  thou  hast  told  ;  her  counsel  I  will  follow, 
And  cautious  ever  are  a  mother's  counsels. 
You  must  depart :  your  presence  may  prevent 
Our  interview. 

Old  Nor.  My  blessing  rest  upon  thee  ! 
Oh,  may  Heaven's  hand,  which  saved  thee  from 

the  wave 

And  from  the  sword  of  foes,  be  near  thee  still ; 
Turning  mischance,  if  aught  hangs  o'er  thy  head, 
All  upon  mine  !  [fait. 

Don.  He  loves  me  like  a  parent ; 
And  must  not,  shall  not,  lose  the  son  he  loves, 
Although  his  son  has  found  a  nobler  father. 
Eventful  day  !  how  hast  thou  changed  my  state  ! 
Once  on  the  cold  and  winter-shaded  side 
Of  a  bleak  hill,  mischance  had  r»oted  me, 
Niver  to  thrive,  child  of  another  soil  j 
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Transplanted  now  to  the  gay  sunny  vale, 

Like  the  green  thorn  of  May  my  fortune  flowers. 

Ye  glorious  stars!  high  Heaven's  resplendent  host 

To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complain'd, 

Hear  and  record  my  soul's  unaltered  wish  ! 

Dead  or  living,  let  me  but  be  renown'd  ! 

May  Heaven  inspire  some  fierce  gigantic  Dane, 

To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  host  : 

Before  ho  speaks  it  out  I  will  accept; 

Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH. 

Lady  R.  My  son  !    I  heard  a  voice — 

Don.  The  voice  was  mine. 

Lady  R.  Didst  thou  complain  alone  to  nature's 

ear, 

That  thus  in  dusky  shades,  at  midnight  hours, 
By  stealth  the  mother  and  the  son  should  meet? 

[Embraces  him. 

Don.  No  ;  on  this  happy  day,  this  better  birth 

day. 
My  thoughts  and  words  are  all  of  hope  and  joy. 

Lady  R.  Sad  fear  and  melancholy  still  divide 
The  empire  of  my  breast  with  hope  and  joy. 
Now  hear  what  I  advise — 

Dou.  First,  let  me  tell 
What  may  the  tenour  of  your  counsel  change. 

Lady  R.  My  heart  forebodes  some  evil ! 

Dou.  'Tis  not  good — 

At  eve,  unseen  by  Randolph  and  Glenalvon, 
The  good  old  Norval  in  the  grove  o'erheard 
Their  conversation  :  oft  they  mentioned  me, 
With  dreadful  threatenings ;  you  they  sometimes 

named  ; 

Twas  strange,  they  said,  a  wonderful  discovery ; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vowed  revenge  ! 

Lady  R.  Defend  us,  gracious  Heaven !  we  are 

betray'd  ; 

They  have  found  out  the  secret  of  thy  birth  : 
It  must  be  so.    That  is  the  great  discovery  : 
Sir  Malcolm's  heir  is  come  to  claim  his  own, 
And  they  will  be  revenged.     Perhaps  even  now, 
Armed  aud  prepared  for  murder,  they  but  wait 
A  darker  and  more  silent  hour,  to  break 
Into  the  chamber  where  they  think  thou  sleep'st. 
This  moment,  this,  Heaven,  hath  ordained  to  save 

thee ! 
Fly  to  the  camp,  my  son  ! 

Dou.  And  leave  you  here  ? 
No ;  to  the  castle  let  us  go  together  : 
Call  up  the  ancient  servants  of  your  house, 
Who  in  their  youth  did  eat  your  father's  bread, 
Then  tell  them  loudly,  that  I  am  your  son, 
If  in  the  breasts  of  men  one  spark  remains 
Of  sacred  love,  fidelity,  or  pity, 
Some  in  your  cause  will  arm.   'l  ask  but  few, 
To  drive  these  spoilers  from  my  father's  house. 

Lady  R.   O   Nature,  Nature  !    what  can  check 

thy  force  1 

Thou  genuine  offspring  of  the  daring  Douglas  ! 
But  rush  not  on  destruction  ;  save  thyself, 
And  I  am  safe.     To  me  they  mean  no  harm. 
Thy  stay  but  risks  thy  precious  life  in  vain. 
That  winding  path  conducts  thee  to  the  river ; 
Cross  where  thou  see'st  a  broad  and  beaten  way, 
Which,  running  eastward,  leads  thee  to  toe  camp  ; 
Instant  demand  admittance  to  Lord  Douglas  ; 
Show  him  these  jewels,  which  his  brother  wore. 
Thy  look,  thy  voice,  will  make  him  feel  the  truth, 
Which  I,  by  certain  proof,  will  soon  confirm. 

Dou.  I  yield  me,  and  obey  ;  but  yet  my  heart 
Bleeds  at  this  parting.    Something  bids  me  stay 


And  guard  a  mother's  life.     Oft  have  I  read 
Of  wond'rous  deeds  by  one  bold  arm  achieved. 
Our  foes  are  two.     No  more  ;  let  me  go  forth, 
And  see  if  any  shield  can  guard  Glenalvon. 

Lady  R.  If  thou  regard's!  thy  mother,  or  rever'st 
Thy  father's  memory,  think  of  this  no  more. 
One  thing  I  have  to  say  before  we  part : 
Long  wert  thou  lost ;  and  thou  art  found,  my  child, 
In  a  most  fearful  season.     War  aud  battle 
I  have  great  cause  to  dread.     Too  well  I  see 
Which  way  the  current  of  thy  temper  sets  ; 
To-day  I've  found  thee.     Oh!  my  long-lost  hope, 
If  thou  to  giddy  valour  giv'st  the  rein, 
To-morrow  1  may  lose  my  son  for  ever  ! 
The  love  of  thee,  before  thou  saw'st  the  light, 
Sustain'd  my  life  when  thy  brave  father  fell. 
If  thou  shalt  fall,  I  have  not  love  nor  hope 
In  this  waste  world  !    My  son,  remember  me  ! 

Dou.  What  shall  I  say  1    How  can  I  give  you 

comfort? 

The  god  of  battles  of  my  life  dispose 
As  may  be  best  for  you  !  for  whose  dear  sake, 
I  will  not  bear  myself  as  I  resolved. 
But  yet  consider  as  no  vulgar  name 
That  which  I  boast  sounds  amongst  martial  men, 
How  will  inglorious  caution  suit  my  claim  ? 
The  post  of  fate  unshrinking  I  maintain. 
My  country's  foes  must  witness  who  I  am  ; 
On  the  invaders'  heads  I'll  prove  my  birth, 
Till  friends  and  foes  confess  the  genuine  strain. 
If  in  this  strife  I  fall,  blame  not  your  son, 
Who,  if  lie  liv'd  not  honour'd,  must  not  live. 

Lady  R.  I  will  not  utter  what  my  bosom  feels. 
Too  well  I  love  that  valour  which  I  warn. 
Farewell,  my  son  !  my  counsels  are  but  vain. 

[Embracing. 
And  as  high  Heav'n  hath  will'd  it,  all  must  be. 
Gaze  not  on  me,  thou  wilt  mistake  the  path  : 
I'll  point  it  out  again.  [Exeunt. 

[Just  as  they  are  separating, 

Enter  from  the  Wood,  Lord  RANDOLPH  and 
GLENALVON. 

Lord  R.  Not  in  her  presence. 
Now 

Gle.  I  am  prepar'd. 

Lord  R.  No  :  I  command  thee,  stay : 
I  go  alone  :  it  never  shall  be  said 
That  I  took  odds  to  combat  mortal  man. 
The  noblest  vengeance  is  the  most  complete. 

[Exit — GLENALVON  makes  some  steps  to  the  same 
side  of  the  stagtt,  listens,  and  speaks. 

Gle.  Demons  of  death,  come  settle  on  my  sword, 
And  to  a  double  slaughter  guide  it  home  ! 
The  lover  and  the  husband  both  must  die. 

Lord  R.  [  Behind  the  scenes.']  Draw,  villain !  draw ! 

Dou.  [Without. ~\  Assail  me  not,  Lord  Randolph; 
Not  as  thou  lov'st  thyself.  [Clashing  of  swords. 

Gle.  Now  is  the  time —  [He  runs  out. 

Enter  Lady  RANDOLPH,  faint  and  breathless. 

Lady  R.  Lord  Randolph,  hear  me ;  all  shall  be 

thine  own  ; 
But  spare  !  O  spare  my  son  ! 

Enter  DOUGLAS,  with  a  sword  in  each  hand. 

Dou.  My  mother's  voice  ! 
[  can  protect  thee  still. 

Lady  R.  He  lives  !  he  lives  ! 
For  this,  for  this,  to  Heav'n  eternal  praise  ! 
But  sure,  I  saw  thee  fall. 
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Di>u.  It  was  Glenalvon. 

Just  as  my  arm  had  master'd  Randolph's  sword, 
The  villain  came  behind  me  ;  but  I  slew  him. 

Lady  It.   I'luhind  thee !    Ah!   thou'rt  wounded! 

Oh,  mv  child, 
How  pule  thou  look'st!    And  shall  I  lose  thee  now"? 

Dun.  Do  not  despair:    1  feel  a  little  faintness; 
I  hope  it  will  not  last.  [LMMWtg  on  his  sword. 

I Md  11  II.  There  is  no  hope  ! 

And  we  must  part !    The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  ! 
O,  my  belov'd  child  !    O,  Douglas,  Douglas  ! 

[DoiM.i  A*  ^riiu-'tiii;  mure  and  more  faint. 

Don.  Too  soon  we  part :    1  have  not  long  been 

Douglas. 

0  destiny  !  hardly  thou  deal'st  with  me  : 
Clouded  and  hid,  a  strahger  to  myself, 
In  low  and  poor  obscurity  I've  lived. 

I  Aid  11  R.  Has  Heaven  preserved  thee  for  an  end 

like  this? 

D,w.  Oh,,  had  I  fallen  as  my  brave  fathers  fell, 
Like  them   I    should  have  smiled  and  welcomed 

death  : 

Turning  with  fatal  arm  the  tide  of  battle. 
But  thus  to  perish  by  a  villain's  hand  ! 
Cut  off  from  nature's  and  from  glory's  course, 
Which  never  mortal  was  so  fond  to  run  ! 

Lady  R.  Hear,  justice,  hear  !  are  these  the  fruits 

of  virtue  ?  [Douoi.AS falls. 

Don.  Unknown  I  die ;  no  tongue  shall  speak  of 

me  ; 

Some  noble  spirits,  juvlging  by  themselves, 
May  yet  conjecture  what  I  might  have  proved, 
And  think  life  only  wanting  to  my  fame  : 
But  who  shall  comfort  thee  1 
Lady  R.  Despair,  despair  ! 
Dou.  Oh,  hud  it  pleased  high  Heaven  to  let  me 

live 

A  little  while !— my  eyes,  that  gaze  on  thee, 
Grow  dim  apace  ! — my  mother —  [Dies. 

Enter  Lord  RANDOLPH  and  ANNA. 

Lord  R.  Thy  words,  thy  words   of  truth  have 
pierced  my  heart, 

1  am  the  stain  of  knighthood  and  of  arms. 
Oh  !  if  my  brave  deliverer  survives 
The  traitor's  sword — 

Anna.  Alas!  look  there,  my  lord. 

/.<»;•</  R.  The  mother  and  her  son  !  how  curst  I 

nm  ! 

\Y;is  I  the  cause  ?  No  :  T  was  not  the  cause. 
Yon  matchless  villain  did  seduce  my  soul 
To  frantic  jealousy. 

Ann  i.  My  lady  lives. 

Lord  R,  But  my  deliverer's  dead. 


Lad  11  R.  [fitfMMTMtf*]   Where  am  I  now?    Still 

in  this  wretclied  world  1 
Grief  cannot  break  a  heart  so  hard  as  mine. 

Lord  R.   Oh,  misery  ! 
Amidst  thy  raging  grief  I  must  proclaim 
.My  innocence  ! 

I .d<l u  II.  Thy  innocence  ! 

l.»rd  H.   My  guilt 
Is  innocence  compared  with  what  thou  think'st  it. 

Ludii  It.  Of  thee  1  think  not:   what  have  I  to  do 
With  thee,  or  any  thing  ?    My  son  !  my  son ! 
My  beautiful !  my  brave  !  how  proud  was  I 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  valour  !   my  fond  heart. 
O'erflowrd  this  day  with  transport,  when  1  thought 
Of  growing  old  amidst  a  race  of  thine. 
A  little  while 

Was  I  a  wife  !  a  mother  not  so  long"? 
What  am  1  now  ?—  I  know. — But  I  shall  be 
That  only  whilst  I  please  ;  for  such  a  son, 
And  such  a  husband,  make  a  woman  bold. 

[Runs  out. 

Lord  R.    Follow  her,   Anna ;    I  myself  would 

follow, 
But  in  this  rage  she  must  abhor  my  presence. 

[Eiit  ANNA. 

Cursed,  cursed  Glenalvon,  he  escaped  too  well. 
Though  slain  and  baffled  by  the  hand  he  hated. 
Foaming  with  rage  and  fury  to  the  last, 
Cursing  his  conqueror,  the  felon  died. 

Enter  ANNA. 

Anna.  My  lord  !  my  lord  ! 

Lord  R.  Speak  ;  I  can  hear  of  horror. 

Anna.  Horror,  indeed ! 

LordR.  Matilda?— 

Anna.  Is  no  more  : 

She  ran,  she  flew  like  lightning  up  the  hill, 
Nor  halted  till  the  precipice  she  gain'd, 
Beneath  whose  low'ring  top  the  river  falls 
Ingulf 'd  in  rifted  rocks. 
Oh,  had  you  seen  her  last  despairing  look  ! 
Upon  the  brink  she  stood,  and  cast  her  eyes 
Down  on  the  deep  ;  then,  lifting  up  her  head 
And  her  white  bauds  to  Heaven,  seeming  to  say, 
Why  am  I  forced  to  this?  she  plunged  herself 
Into  the  empty  air. 

Lord  R.  1  will  not  vent, 
In  vain  complaints,  the  passion  of  my  soul. 
I'll  to  the  battle,  where  the  mnti,  that  makes 
Me  turn  aside,  must  threaten  worse  than  death. 
Thou,  faithful  to  thy  mistress,  take  this  ring, 
Full  warrant  of  my  power.     Let  every  rite 
With  cost  and  pomp  upoc  their  funerals  wait ; 
For  Randolph  hopes  he  never  shall  return. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  VILLEROY  and  CARLOS. 

Car.  This  constancy  of  \ours  will  establish  an 
immortal  reputation  among  the  women. 

Vil.  If  it  would  establish  me  with  Isabella- 
Car.   Follow  her,  follow  her:  Troy  town  was 
won  at  last. 

Vil.  I  have  followed  her  these  seven  years,  and 
now  but  live  in  hopes. 

Cor.  But  live  in  hopes  !  Why  hope  is  the  ready 
road,  the  lover's  baiting  place  ;  and,  for  aught  you 
know,  but  one  stage  short  of  the  possession  of  your 
mistress. 

Vil.  But  my  hopes,  I  fear,  are  more  of  my  own 
making  than  hers ;  and  proceed  rather  from  my 
wishes,  than  any  encouragement  she  has  given  me. 
Car.  That  1  can't  tell :  the  sex  is  very  various  : 
there  are  no  certain  measures  to  be  prescribed  or 
followed,  in  making  our  approaches  to  the  women. 
All  that  we  have  to  do,  I  think,  is  to  attempt  them 
in  the  weakest  part.  Press  them  but  hard,  and 
they  will  all  fall  under  the  necessity  of  a  surrender 


at  last.    That  favour  comes  at  once ;  and  some 
times  when  we  least  expect  it. 

Vil.  1  shall  be  glad  to  find  it  so.  [Going.']  I'm 
going  to  visit  her. 

Car.   What  interest  a  brother-in-law  can  have 
with  her,  depend  upon. 

Vil.  [Turns.]  I  know  your  interest,  and  I  thank 
you. 

Car.  You  are  prevented ;  see  the  mourner  comes : 
She  weeps,  as  seven  years  were  seven  hours ; 
So  fresh,  unfading  is  the  memory 
Of  my  poor  brother's,  Biron's  death  ; 
1  leave  you  to  your  opportunity.  [Exit  VILLEROY. 
Though  I  have  taken  care  to  root  her  from  our 

house, 

I  would  transplant  her  into  Yilleroy's — 
There  is  an  evil  fate  that  waits  upon  her, 
To  which  I  wish  him  wedded  -only  him : 
His  upstart  family,  with  haughty  brow, 
(Though  Villeroy  and  myself  are  seeming  friends,) 
Looks  down  upon  our  house ;  his  sister  too, 
Whose  baud  1  ask'd,  and  was  with  scorn  refused, 
Lives  in  my  breast,  and  fires  me  to  revenge. — 

[Looking. 

They  bend  this  way. 

Perhaps,  at  last,  she  seeks  my  father's  doors  ; 
They  shall  be  shut,  and  he  prepared  to  give 
The  beggar  and  her  brat  a  cold  reception. 
That  boy's  an  adder  in  my  path.  [Going.']  They 

come, 
I'll  stand  apart,  and  watch  their  motions.        [Exit. 

Enter  VILLEROY  and  ISABELLA,  with  her  Child. 

ha.  Why  do  you  follow  me  ?  you  know  I  am 
A  bankrupt  every  way  ;  too  far  engaged 
Ever  to  make  return  :  1  own  you  have  been 
More  than  a  brother  to  me,  my  friend  : 
And  at  a  time  when  friends  are  found  no  more, 
A  friend  to  my  misfortunes. 

Vil.  I  must  be 
Always  your  friend. 

Isa.  I  have  known  and  found  you 
Truly  my  friend  ;  and  would  I  could  be  yours : 
But  the  "unfortunate  cannot  be  friends. 
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Pray  begone, 

Take  warning,  an  1  be  happy. 

I'll.  Happiness  1 

There's  none  for  me  without  you. 

Wl.at  serve  the  goods  of  fortune  for?     To  raise 
My  hojH-s,  that  you  at  last  will  share  them  with  me. 

/MI.  I  must  not  hear  you- 

I'll.  Thus,  at  this  awful  distance,  I  have  served 
A  seven  years'  bondnge.     Do  I  call  it  bondage, 
"When  1  can  never  wish  to  be  redeem'd  ? 
No,  let  me  rather  linger  out  a  life 
Of  expectation,  that  you  may  be  mine, 
Than  be  restored  to  the  indifference 
Of  seeing  you,  without  this  pleasing  pain: 
I've  lost  my 8.- If,  and  never  would  be  found, 
But  in  these  arms. 

/«/.  Oh,  I  have  heard  all  this! 

But  must  no  more the  charmer  is  no  more : 

My  buried  husband  rises  in  the  face 

Of  my  dear  bov.  and  chides  me  for  my  stay  : 

Canst  thou  forgive  me,  child  !      [Embracing  Child. 

Vil.  What  can  I  say  ! 

The  arguments  that  make  against  my  hopes 
Prevail  upon  my  heart,  and  tix  me  more  ; 
"When  yet  a  virgin,  free,  and  undisposed, 
1  loved,  but  saw  you  only  with  mine  eyes  ; 
I  could  not  reach  the  beauties  of  your  soul : 
I  have  since  lived  in  contemplation, 
And  long  experience  of  your  growing  goodness  : 
What  then  was  passion,  is  my  judgment  now, 
Through  all  the  several  changes  of  your  life, 
Confirm'd  and  settled  in  adoring  you. 

ha.  Nay,  then  I  must  begone.     If  you  are  my 

friend, 

If  you  regard  my  little  interest, 
No  more  of  this. 

I'm  going  to  my  father  :  he  needs  not  an  excuse 
To  use  me  ill :  pray  leave  me  to  the  trial. 

Vil.  I'm  only  born  to  be  what  you  would  have 

me, 

The  creature  of  your  power,  and  must  obey, 
In  every  thing  obey  you.     I  am  going : 
But  all  good  fortune  go  along  with  you.  [Exit. 

Jsa.  1  shall  need  all  your  wishes 

[Crosses  to  Count  BALDWIN'S  house. — Knocks. 
Lock'd  !  and  fast ! 

Where  is  the  charity  that  used  to  stand 
In  our  forefathers'  hospitable  days 
At  great  men's  doors, 
Like  the  good  angel  of  the  family, 
With  open  nrms  taking  the  needy  in, 
To  feed  and  clothe,  to  comfort  and  relieve  them  1 
Now  even  their  gates  are  shut  against  the  poor. 

[Knocks  again, 

SAMPSON  opens  the  door  and  comes  (nit. 

Samp.  Well,  what's  lo  do  now,  I  trow?  You 
kn  :<  k  ns  loud  as  if  you  were  invited  ;  and  that's 
more  than  1  hoard  of;  but  I  can  tell  you,  you  may 
look  twice  about  for  a  welcome  in  ;i  great  m;m's 
family,  before  you  find  it,  unless  you  bring  it  along 
with  you. 

Lu.  I  hope  I  bring  my  welcome  along  with  me: 
Is  vour  lord  at  home-  ? 

.Saw,/).  .My  lord  at  home! 

/M.  Count  Baldwin  lives  here  still? 

•S; ;/i/>.  Ay,  av,  ('cunt  Baldwin  does  live  here: 
and  1  am  his  j.urter;  but  what's  that  to  the  pur 
pose,  good  woman,  of  my  lord's  be:n«;  at  home? 

/s«i.    Why  don't  you  know  me,  friend  > 

\u/i/i.  Not  1,  no't  1,  mistress;  limy  have  seen 
you  beiore,  or  so ;  but  meu  of  employment  must 


forget  their  acquaintances;  especially  such  as  we 
are  never  to  be  the  better  for. 

[Going  to  shut  the  door. 

Nurse  appears  at  the  door. 

\urse.  Handsomer  words  would  become  you, 
and  mend  your  manners,  Sampson :  do  you  know 
who  you  prate  to] 

l*u.  1  am  gla-i  you  know  me,  Nurse. 
Vprie.  [Coming  out.]  Marry,  Heav'n  forbid, 
madam,  that  1  should  ever  forget  you,  or  my  little 
jewel:  pray  go  in.  [ISABELLA  goes  in  with  her 
Child.]  Now  my  blessing  go  along  with  you, 
wherever  you  go,  or  whatever  you  are  about.  Fie, 
Sampson,  how  could'st  thou  ^e  such  a  Saracen  1 
A  Turk  would  have  been  a  better  Christian,  than 
to  have  done  so  barbarously  by  so  good  a  lady. 

Samp.  Why,  look  you,  Nurse,  I  know  you  of 
old  :  by  your  good  will,  you  would  have  a  finger 
in  every  body's  pie,  but  mark  the  end  on't:  if  I 
am  called  to  account  about  it,  I  know  what  I  have 
to  say. 

Nurse.  Marry  come  up  here  ;  say  your  pleasure, 
and  spare  not.  Refuse  his  eldest  son's  widow  and 
poor  child  the  comfort  of  seeing  him  !  She  does 
not  trouble  him  so  often. 

Samp.  Not  that  I  am  against  it,  Nurse,  but  we 
are  but  servants,  you  know;  we  must  have  no 
likings,  but  our  lord's,  and  must  do  as  we  are 
ordered.  But  what  is  the  business,  Nurse  1  You 
have  been  in  the  family  before  I  came  into  the 
world  :  what's  the  reason,  pray,  that  this  daughter- 
in-law,  who  has  so  good  a  report  in  every  body's 
mouth,  is  so  little  set  by  by  my  lord  ? 

Nurse.  Why,  I  tell  you,  Sampson,  more  or  less  . 
I'll  tfill  the  truth,  that's  my  way,  you  know,  with 
out  adding  or  diminishing^ 

Samp.  Aye,  marry,  Nurse. 

Nurse.'  My  lord's  eldest  son,  Biron  by  name,  the 
son  of  his  bosom,  and  the  son  that  he  would  have 
loved  best,  if  he  bad  as  many  as  king  Pyramus  of 
Troy — this  Biron,  as  I  was  saying,  was  a  lovely- 
sweet  gentleman,  and,  indeed,  nobody  could  blame 
his  father  for  loving  him  :  he  was  a  son  for  the 
king  of  Spain;  Heaven  bless  him,  for  I  was  his 
nurse.  But  now  I  come  to  the  point,  Sampson  ; 
this  Biron,  \\  ithout  asking  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
hand  over  head,  as  young  men  will  have  their 
vagaries,  not  having  the  fear  of  his  father  before 
his  eyes,  as  I  may  sav,  wilfullv  marries  this  Isa 
bella. 

Sump.  How,  wilfully!  he  should  have  had  her 
consent,  methinks. 

Nurse.  No,  wilfully  marries  her;  and  which 
was  worse,  after  she  had  settled  all  her  fortune 
upon  a  nunnery,  which  she  broke  out  of  to  run 
away  with  him.  They  say  they  had  the  church's 
forgiveness,  but  I  had  rather  it  had  been  his 
father's. 

Samp.  Why,  in  good  truth,  I  think  our  young 
muster  was  not  iu  the  wrong  but  in  marrying  with 
out  a  portion. 

Nurse.  That  was  the  quarrel,  I  believe,  Sampson  ; 
upon  thi*,  my  old  lord  would  never  see  him  :  dis- 
inbeiited  him;  took  his  younger  brother,  Carlos, 
into  favour,  whom  he  never  cared  for  before;  nnd, 
at  last,  forced  Biron  to  go  to  the  siep-e  of  Candy, 
\vhert'  he  was  killed. 

XMH/J.  Alack-a  day,  poor  gentleman  ! 

\nn>e.  For  which  my  old  lord  hates  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  the  cause  of  his  going  there. 
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Samp.  Alas,  poor  lady;  she  has  suffered  for  it; 
she  has  lived  a  great  while  a  widow. 

\urse.  A  great  while  indeed,  for  a  young  woman, 
Sampson. 

Samp.  Gad  so  ;  here  they  come  ;  I  won't  venture 
to  be  seen. 

[They  retire  and  confer  in  the  lack  ground. 


Enter  from  the  door  Count 


,  followed  by 


ISABELLA  and  her  Child. 

C.  Bald.  Whoever  of  your  friends  directed  you, 
Misguided  and  abused  YOU  -  There's  your  way  : 

[Pointing  to  door, 
What  could  you  expect  from  me? 

Isa.  Oh,  1  have  nothing  to  expect  on  earth  ! 
But  misery  is  very  apt  to  talk  : 
I  thought  1  mkht  b^  heard. 

C.  Bald.  What  can  you  say? 
Is  there  in  eloquence,  can  there  be  in  words, 
A  recompensing  pow'r,  a  remedy, 
A  reparation  of  the  injuries, 
The  great  calamities,  that  you  have  brought 
On  me  and  mine?  You  have  destroyed  those  hopes 
1  fondly  raised,  through  my  declining  life, 
To  rest  my  age  upon  ;  and  most  undone  me. 

Isa.  I  have  undone  myself  too. 

C.  Bal'd.  Speak  it  again  ; 

Say  still  you  are  undone  ;  and  I  will  hear  you, 
With  pleasure  hear  you. 

Isa.  Would  my  ruin  please  you  ? 

C.  Hald.  Beyond  all  other  pleasures. 

Isa.  Then  you  are  pleased  —  for  I  am  most  undone. 

C.  Bald.  I  pray'd  but  for  revenge,  and  Heav'n 

has  heard, 

And  sent  it  to  my  wishes  :  these  gray  hairs 
Would  have  gone  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
Which  you  have  dug  for  me,  without  the  thought, 
The  thought  of  leaving  you  more  wretched  here. 

Isa.  Indeed  1  am  most  wretched  — 
I  lost  with  Biron  all  the  joys  of  life  : 
But  now  its  last  supporting  means  are  gone. 
All  the  kind  helps  that  Heav'n  in  pitv  raised, 
In  charitable  pity  to  our  wants, 
At  last  have  left  us  :  now  bereft  of  all, 
But  this  last  trial  of  a  cruel  father, 
To  save  us  both  from  sinking.     Oh,  my  child  ! 
Kneel  with  me,  knock  at  nature  in  his  heart  : 

[Both  kneel  to  him. 

Let  the  resemblance  of  a  once-loved  son 
Speak  in  this  little  one,  who  never  wrong'd  you, 
And  plead  the  fatherless  and  widow's  cause. 
Oh,  if  you  ever  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
As  you  will  need  to  be  forgiven  too, 
Forget  our  faults,  that  Heaven  may  pardon  yours  ! 

C.  Bald.  How  dare  you  mention  Heaven?     Call 

to  mind 

Your  perjured  vows  ;  your  plighted,  broken  faith 
To  Heav'n,  and  all  things  holy  ;  were  you  not 
Devoted,  wedded  to  a  life  recluse, 
The  sacred  habit  on,  profess'd  and  sworn, 
A  votary  for  ever  ?     Can  you  think 
The  sacrilegious  wretch,  that  robs  the  shrine, 
Is  thunder-  proof? 

ha.  There,  there,  began  my  woes. 
Oh  !  had  I  never  seen  my  Biron's  face, 
Had  he  not  tempted  me,  I  had  not  fall'n, 
But  still  continued  innocent  and  free 
Of  a  bad  world,  which  only  he  had  pow'r 
To  reconcile,  and  make  me  try  again. 

C.  Bald.  Your  own  inconstancy 
Reconciled  you  to  the  world  : 
He  had  no  hand  to  bring  you  back  again, 


But  what  you  gave  him.     Circe,  you  prevail'd 
Upon  his  honest  mind  ;  and  what  lie  did 
Wns  first  inspired  by  you. 

Isa.  Not  for  myself — for  I  am  past  the  hopes 

Of  being  heard — but  for  this  innocent • 

And  then  I  never  will  disturb  vou  more. 

C.  Bald.  I  almost  pity  the  unhappy  child  : 
But  hf»ing  yours 

ha.  Look  on  him  as  your  son's  ; 
And  let  his  part  in  him  answer  for  mine. 
Oh,  save,  defend  him,  save  him  from  the  wrongs 
That  fall  upon  the  poor  ! 

C.  Bald.  It  touches  me 

And  I  will  save  him. — [Snatches  the  Child's  haiid.] 

— But  to  keep  him  safe, 
Never  come  near  him  more. 

Isa.  What !  take  him  from  me? 
No,  we  must  never  part ; — [Pulls  the  Child  away 

from  him.'] — 'tis  the  last  hold 
Of  comfort  I  have  left ;  and  when  he  fails 
All  goes  along  with  him  :  Oh  !  could  you  be 
The  tyrant  to  divorce  life  from  my  life? 
I  live  but  in  my  child. 
No,  let  me  pray  in  vain,  and  beg  my  bread 
From  door  to  door,  to  feed  his  daily  wants, 
Rather  than  always  lose  him. 

C.  Bald.  Then  have  your  child,  and  feed  him 
with  your  prayers.     Away  ! 

Isa.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

[Exit,  with  Child, 

C.  Bald.  You  rascal  slave,  what  do  I  keep  you 
for  ?  How  came  this  woman  in  ? 

Samp.  [Both  advance.]  Why,  indeed,  my  lord,  I 
did  as  good  as  tell  her  before,  my  thoughts  upon 
the  matter 

C.  Bald.  Did  you  so,  sir?  Now  then  tell  her 
mine  :  tell  her  1  sent  you  to  her.  There's  one 
more  to  provide  for.  Begone,  go  all  together. 
Take  any  road  but  this  to  beg  or  starve  in,  but 
never,  never  see  me  more.  [Exit  into  his  house. 
[Expvnt  SAMPSON  and  Nurse,  weeping. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— The  Street. 
Enter  VILLEROY  and  CARLOS. 

Yil.  My  friend,  I  fear  to  ask — but  Isabella 

The  lovely  widow's  tears,  her  orphan's  cries, 

Thy  father  must  feel  for  them  ? No,  I  read, 

I  read  their  cold  reception  in  thine  eyes 

Thou  pitiest  them — though  Baldwin — but  I  spare 

him 

For  Carlos'  sake  ;  tho.u  art  no  son  of  his. 
There  needs  not  this  to  endear  thee  more  to  me. 

[Embrace. 

Car.  My  Yilleroy,  the  fatherless,  the  widow, 

Are  terms  not  understood  within  these  gates 

You  must  forgive  him  ;  sir,  he  thinks  this  woman 

Is  Biron's  fate,  that,  hurried  him  to  death 

I  must  not  think  ou't,  lest  my  friendship  stagger. 
My  friend's,  my  sister's  mutual  advantage, 
Have  reconciled  my  bosom  to  its  task. 

Vil.  Advantage  !   think  not  I  intend  to  raise 
An  interest  from  Isabella's  wrongs. 
Your  father  mav  have  interested  ends 
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In  her  undoing  ;   but  my  heart  has  none; 
Her  happiness  must  be  my  interest, 
And  that  I  would  restore. 

Car.  Why,  so,  1  mean. 

These  hardships,  that  my  father  lays  upon  her, 
I'm  sorry  for.  and  wish  1  could  prevent  ; 
I'ut  !M>  \\ill  havi-  his  way.     Since  there's  no  hope 
From  her  prosperity,  her  chan^«»  of  fortune 
May  alter  the  condition  of  her  thoughts, 
And  make  for  you. 

I  II.  She  U  above  her  fortune. 

C.ir.  Try  her  again.     Women  commonly  love 
According  to  the  circumstances  they  are  in. 

I'll.  Common  women  may. 
No,  though  I  live  but  in  the  hopes  of  her, 
And  langui.-h  for  th*  enjoyment  of  those  hopes; 
I'd  r;tt!>er  pine  in  a  consuming  want 
Of  what  1  wish,  than  have  the  blessing  mine, 
From  any  reason  but  consenting  love. 
Oh  !  let  me  never  have  it  to  remember, 
1  could  betray  ber  coldly  to  comply  : 
When  a  clear  gen'rous  choice  bestows  her  on  me, 
1  know  too  well  the  unequalled  gift: 
I  would  not  have  it,  but  to  value  it. 

Car.  Take  your  own  way  ;   remember,  what  I 

offer'd 
Came  from  a  friend. 

ViL  I  understand  it  so. 

I'll  serve  her  for  herself,  without  the  thought 
Of  a  reward.  [Exit. 

Car.  Auree  that  point  between  you. 
If  you  marry  her  any  way,  you  do  ray  business. 
J  know  him — What  his  generous  soul  intends 

Ripens  my  plots — I'll  first  to  Isabella. 

I  must  keep  up  appearances  with  her  too.       [Eiit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  ISABELLA'S  House. 

ISABELLA  sitting,  and  Xurse  discovered.  ISABELLA'* 
Son  at  play. 

ha.  Sooner,  or  later,  all  things  pass  away, 
And  are  no  more.     The  beggar  and  the  king, 
With  equal  steps,  tread  forward  to  their  end; 
The  reconciling  grave 

Swallows  distinction  first,  that  made  us  foes  ; 
Then  all  alike  lie  down  in  peace  together. 
When  will  that  hour  of  peace  arrive  for  me? 
In  Heav'n  I  shall  find  it.     Not  in  Heaven, 
If  my  old  tyrant  father  can  dispose 
Of  things  above.     But  there  his  interest 
May  be  as  poor  as  mine,  and  want  a  friend 
As  much  as  I  do  here.  [Weeping. 

Xurse.  Good  madam,  be  comforted. 

ha.    [Rises.']    Do  I  deserve  to  be  this  outcast 

wretch, 

Abandon'd  thus,  and  lost  ?  But  'tis  my  lot, 
The  will  of  Heav'n,  and  I  must  not  complain  : 
I  will  not  for  myself:  let  me  bear  all 
The  violence  of  your  wrath  ;U>ut  spare  my  child  : 
Let  not  my  sins  be  visited  oiAhim  : 
They  are  ;  they  must ;  a  general  ruin  falls 
On  every  thing  about  me  :  thou  art  lost, 
Poor  N'urso,  by  being  near  me. 

Nurse.  I  can  work,  or  beg,  to  do  you  service. 

Ixi.  Could  I  ft.: 

What  1  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 
What  I  am  destined  to.      Wild  hurrying  thoughts 
St.irt  every  way  from  my  distracted 'soul, 
To  find  out  hope,  and  only  meet  despair. 
What  answer  Lave  I  ! 


Knlrr  SAM: 

Samp.  Why,  truly,  very  little  to  the  purpose  : 
like  a  Jew  as  he  is,  he  says  you  have  had  more 
already  than  the  jewels  are  worth:  he  wishes  you 
would  rather  think  of  redeeming  Vin,  than  expect 
any  more  money  upon  'em.  [  l.nt  SAMPSON. 

Ian.  So  :—  poverty  at  home,  and  debts  abroad! 
My  present  fortune  bad;  my  hopes  yet  worse  1 
What  will  become  of  me"! 
This  ring  is  all  1  have  left  of  value  now  ; 
'Twas  given  me  by  my  husband  :  his  first  gift 
Upon  our  marriage  :   I've  alwavs  kept  it 
With  my  best  care,  the  treasure  next  my  life  : 
And  now  but  part  with  it  to  support  life, 
Which  only  can  be  dearer.    [Takes  off'  the  ring.] 

Take  it,  Nurse, 

Twill  stop  the  cries  of  hunger  for  a  time  ; 
Take  care  of  it  : 

Manage  it  as  the  last  remaining  friend 
That  would  relieve  us.    [Exit  Nurse.]  Heav'n  can 

only  tell 
Whrre  we  shall  find  another  [goes  back  and  sits.] 

My  dear  boy  !  [Embraces  him. 

The  labour  of  his  birth  was  lighter  to  me 
Than  of  my  fondness  now  ;  my  fears  for  him 
Are  more  than,  in  that  hour  of  hovering  death, 
They  could  be  for  myself  -  He  minds  me  not, 
His  little  sports  have  taken  up  his  thoughts  : 
Oh,  may  they  never  feel  the  pangs  of  mine!    [Rises, 
Thinking  will  make  me  mad  :  why  must  I  think, 
When  no  thought  brings  me  comfort  ? 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Oh,  madam  !  you  are  utterly  ruined  and 
undone  ;  your  creditors  of  all  kinds  are  come  in 
upon  you  ;  they  have  mustered  up  a  regiment  of 
rogues,  that  are  come  to  plunder  your  house,  and 
seize  upon  all  you  have  in  the  world  :  they  are 
below.  What  will  you  do,  madam? 

Isa.  Do  !  nothing  !  no,  for  I  am  born  to  suffer. 

Enter  CARLOS,  hastily  —  Xurse  goes  back. 

Car.  Oh,  sister  ?  can  I  call  you  by  that  name, 
And  be  the  son  of  this  inhuman  man. 
Inveterate  to  your  ruin? 
Do  not  think  I  am  akin  to  his  barbarity. 
I  must  abhor  mv  father's  usage  of  you. 
Can  you  think 

Of  any  way  that  I  may  serve  you  in  ? 
But  what  enrages  most  my  sense  of  grief, 
My  sorrow  for  your  wrongs,  is,  that  my  father, 
Foreknowing  well  the  storm  that  was  to  fall, 
Has  ordered  me  not  to  appear  for  you. 

ha.  I  thank  your  pity  ;  my  poor  husband  fell 
For  disobeying  him  ;  do  not  you  stay 
To  venture  his  displeasure  too  for  me. 

Car.  You  must  resolve  on  something.         [Exit. 

ha.  Let  my  fate 

Determine  for  me  ;  I  shall  be  prepared. 
The  worst  that  can  befall  me  is  to  die. 
Hark,  thev  are  coming  :  let  the  torrent  roar  : 
It  ciin  but  overwhelm  me  in  its  fall  : 
And  life  and  death  are  now  alike  to  me. 

.—  Nurse  follows,  leading  the  Child. 


SCENE  Ill.—Antecham?>er  in  Isabella's 
Enter  CARLOS  and  Vir.tF.nov,  ic'nh  Officers:. 

Vil.  No  farther  violence  - 
The  debt  in  all  is  but  four  thousand  crowna  ; 
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Were  it  ten  times  the  sum,  I  think  you  kuow 

My  fortune  very  well  can  answer  it. 

You  have  my  word  for  this  :  I'll  see  you  paid. 

Offi.  That's  as  much  as  we  can  desire  :   so  we 
have  the  money,  no  matter  whence  it  comes. 

Vil.  To-morrow  you  shall  have  it. 

Car.  Thus  far  all's  well 

And  non-  my  sister  comes  to  crown  the  work. 

Isa.  [  Without.]  Where  are  these  rav'ning  blood 
hounds,  that  pursue 
In  a  full  cry,  gaping  to  swallow  me  ? 

Enter  ISABELLA,  Nurse,  and  Child. — Nurse  and 
Child  stand  a  little  back. 

I  meet  your  rage,  and  come  to  be  devoured  ; 
Say,  which  way  are  you  to  dispose  of  me  j 
To  dungeons,  darkness,  death  ? 

Car.  Have  patience. 

Isa.  Patience  ! 

Offi.  You'll  excuse  us,  we  are  but  in  our  office. 
Debts  must  be  ptiid. 

Isa.  My  death  will  pay  you  all.      [Distractedly. 

Offi.  While  there  is  law  to  be  had,  people  will 
have  their  own. 

Vil.  'Tis  very  fit  they  should ;  but  pray  be  gone. 
To-morrow  certainly.  [Exeunt  Officers. 

Isa.  What  of  to-morrow  ? 
Must  I  be  reserved  for  fresh  afflictions? 

Vil.  For  long  happiness  of  life,  I  hope. 

Isa.  There  is  no  hope  for  me. 
The  load  grows  light,  when  we  resolve  to  bear  : 
I'm  ready  for  my  trial. 

Car.  Pray,  be  calm, 
And  know  your  friends. 

Isa.  My  friends  !    Have  I  a  friend  ? 

Car.  A  faithful  friend  j  in  your  extremest  need, 
Villeroy  came  in  to  save  you 

Isa.  Save  me !    How  ? 

Car.  By  satisfying  all  your  creditors. 

Isa.  Which  way  1  for  what  1 

Vil.  Let  me  be  understood, 

And  then  condemn  me  :  you  have  given  me  leave 
To  be  your  friend  ;  and  in  that  only  name 
I  now  appear  before  you.     I  could  wish 
There  had  been  no  occasion  of  a  friend, 
Because  I  know  you  hate  to  be  obliged ; 
And  still  more  loath  to  be  obliged  by  me. 

Isa.  'Twas  that  I  would  avoid [Aside. 

Vil.  I'm  most  unhappy  that  my  services 
Can  be  suspected  to  design  upon  you ; 
I  have  no  farther  ends  than  to  redeem  you 
From  fortune's  wrongs  ;  to  show  myself  at  last, 
What  I  have  long  profess'd  to  be,  your  friend  : 
Allow  me  that ;  and  to  convince  you  more, 
That  t  intend  only  your  interest, 
Forgive  what  I  have  done,  and  in  amends 
(If  that  can  make  you  any,  that  can  please  you) 
I'll  tear  myself  for  ever  from  my  hopes, 
Stifle  this  naming  passion  in  my  soul, 
And  mention  my  unlucky  love  no  more. 

Isa.  This  generosity  will  ruin  me.  [ Aside. 

Vil.  Nay,  if  the  blessing  of  my  looking  on  you 
Disturbs  your  peace,  I  will  do  all  I  can 
To  keep  away,  and  never  see  you  more.       [Going. 

Car.  [Stopping  him.]  You  must  not  go. 

Vil.  Could  Isabella  speak 

Those  few  short  words,  I  should  be  rooted  here, 
And  never  move  but  upon  her  commands. 

Car.  [Goes  to  her.]  Speak  to  him,  sister  ;  do  not 

throw  away 

A  fortune  that  invites  you  to  be  happy. 
In  your  extremity  he  begs  your  love  ; 


And  has  deserved  it  nobly.    Think  upon 
Your  lost  condition,  helpless  and  alone. 
Though  now  you  have  a  friend,  the  time  must  come 
That  vou  will  want  one  ;  him  you  may  secure 
To  be  a  friend,  a  father,  a  husband  to  you. 

Isa.  A  husband  ! 

Car.  You  have  discharged  your  duty  to  the  dead, 
And  to  the  living  !  'tis  a  wilfulness 
Not  to  give  way  to  your  necessities, 
That  force  you  to  this  marriage. 

Nurse.  [Leading forward  the  Child.]  What  must 
become  of  this  poor  innocence  ? 


[To  the  Child, 
his  > 


Car.  He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth, 
And  rear  him  up  to  virtue  :  you  must  bear 
The  future  blame,  and  answer  to  the  world, 
When  you  refuse  the  easy,  honest  means 
Of  taking  care  of  him. 

Isa.  Do  not  think  1  need 
Your  reasons  to  confirm  my  gratitude.  — 
I  have  a  soul  that's  truly  sensible 
Of  your  great  worth,  and  busy  to  contrive, 

[To  VILLEROY. 
If  possible,  to  make  vou  a  return. 

Vil.  Oh,  easily  possible  ! 

Isa.  It  cannot  be  your  way :  my  pleasures  are 
Buried,  and  cold  in  my  dead  husband's  grave  ; 
And  I  should  wrong  the  truth,  myself,  and  you, 
To  say  that  I  can  ever  love  again. 
I  owe  this  declaration  to  myself : 
But  as  a  proof  that  I  owe  all  to  you, 
If,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  can  resolve 
To  think  me  worth  your  love — [VILLEROY  advances 

to  her.] — Where  am  I  going1? 
You  cannot  think  it ;  'tis  impossible. 

Vil.  Impossible  ! 

Isa.  You  should  not  ask  me  now,  nor  should  I 

grant; 

I  am  so  much  obliged,  that  to  consent 
Would  want  a  name  to  recommend  the  gift : 
'Twould  show  me  poor,  indebted,  and  compelled, 
Designing,  mercenary:  and  I  know 
You  would  not  wish  to  think  I  could  be  bought. 

Vil.  Be  bought !  where  is  the  price  that  can  pre 
tend 

To  bargain  for  you  ?    Not  in  Fortune's  power. 
The  joys  of  Heav'n,  and  love,  must  be  bestowed  ; 
They  are  not  to  be  sold,  and  cannot  be  deserved. 

Isa.  Some  other  time  I'll  hear  you  on  this  subject. 

Vil.  Nay,  then  there  is  no  time  so  fit  for  me. 

[Following  her, 

Since  you  consent  to  hear  me,  hear  me  now  ; 
That  you  may  grant :  you  are  above 

[Takes  her  hand. 

The  little  forms  which  circumscribe  your  sex ; 
We  differ  but  in  time,  let  that  be  mine. 

Isa.  You  think  fit 
To  get  the  better  of  me,  and  you  shall ; 

Since  you  will  have  it  so 1  will  be  yours. 

[CARLOS  exults  apart. 

Vil.  I  take  you  at  your  word. 

Isa.  I  give  you  all, 

My  hand  :  and  would  I  had  a  heart  to  give  : 
But  if  it  ever  can  return  again, 
'Tis  wholly  yours. 

I' it.  Oli"  ecsfacy  of  joy  ! 
Leave  that  to  me.     If  all  my  services, 
If  all  that  man  can  foldly  say  or  do, 
Can  beget  love,  love  shall  be  born  again, 
Oh,  Carlos  !  now  my  friend  and  brother  too  : 
And,  Nurse,  I  have  eternal  thanks  for  thee. 

[Exeunt  Nurse  and  Child. 


SCENE  I.] 
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This  night  you  must  be  mine. 

Let  me  command  in  this,  and  all  my  life 

Shall  be  devoted  to  you. 

ha.  On  your  word, 

Never  to  press  me  to  put  off  these  weeds, 
Which  best  become  my  melancholy  thought -s 
You  shall  command  me. 

Vil.  Witness,  Heaven  and  earth, 
Against  my  soul,  when  1  do  anything 
To  give  you  a  disquiet. 

Car.  I  long  to  wish  you  joy. 

Vil.  You'll  be  a  witnt-ss  of  my  happiness  ? 

Car.  For  once  I'll  be  my  sister's  father, 
And  give  her  to  you. 

Vil.  Next  my  Isabella, 
Be  near  my  heart :  I  am  for  ever  yours.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I — Count  Baldwin's  HOUM. 

Enter  Count  BALDWIN  and  CARLOS. 

C.  Bald.  Married  to  Villeroy,  say'st  thou? 
Car.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Last  night  the  priest  perform'd  his  holy  office, 
And  made  them  one. 

C.  Bald.  Misfortune  join  them ! 
And  may  her  violated  vows  pull  down 
A  lasting  curse,  a  constancy  of  sorrow 
On  both  their  heads. 

Car.  Soon  he'll  hate  her  ; 
Though  warm  and  violent  in  his  raptures  now, 
When  full  enjoyment  palls  his  sicken'd  sense, 
And  re;ison  with  satiety  returns, 
Her  cold  constraint  acceptance  of  his  hand 
Will  gall  his  pride,  which  (though  of  late  o'er- 

power'd 

By  stronger  passions)  will,  as  they  grow  weak, 
Rise  in  full  farce,  and  pour  its  vengeance  on  her. 
C.  Bald.  Now,  Carlos,  take  example  to  thy  aid, 
Let  Biron's  disobedience,  and  the  curse 
He  took  into  his  bosom,  prove  a  warning, 
A  monitor  to  thee,  to  keep  thy  duty 
Firm  and  unshaken. 

Car.  [Kneels.]  May  those  rankling  wounds, 
Which  Biron's  disobedience  gave  my  father, 
Be  heal'd  by  me. 

C.  H,ild.  With  tears  I  thank  thee,  Carlos — 

[Raises  him. 

And  may'st  thou  ever  feel  those  inward  joys, 
Thy  duty  gives  thy  father — but,  my  son, 
We  must  not  let  resentment  choke  our  justice  ; 
'Tis  fit  that  Villeroy  know  he  has  no  claim 

•"rom  me,  in  right  of  Isabella. Biron 

^ Whose  name  brings  tears),  when  wedded  to  this 

woman, 

Jy  me  abandon  'd,  sunk  the  little  fortune 
lis  uncle  left,  in  vanity  and  fondness: 
am  possess'd  of  those  your  brother's  papers, 
"hich  now  are  Villeroy's,  and,  should  aught  re 
main, 

Injustice  it  is  his;  from  me  to  him 
You  shall  convey  them — follow  me,  and  take  them. 
[Exit  Count  BALDWIN. 

Car.  Yes,  I  will  take  them ;  but  ere  I  part  with 
them, 


I  will  be  sure  my  interest  will  not  suffer 
P»y  these  his  high,  refined,  fantastic  notions 
Of  equity  and  nulit.—  What  a  paradox 
la  man  !     My  father  here,  who  boasts  his  honour, 
And  even  but  now  was  warm  in  praise  of  justice, 
Can  steel  his  heart  against  the  widow's  tears, 
And  infant's  wants  :  the  widow  and  the  infant 
Of  Biron  ;  of  his  son,  his  fav'rite  son. 
Tis  ever  thus  weak  minds,  who  court  opinion, 
And  dead  to  virtuous  feeling,  hide  their  wants 
In  pompous  affectation — -Now  to  Villeroy — 
Ere  this  his  friends,  for  he  is  much  beloved, 
Crowd  to  his  house,  and  with  their  nuptial  songs 
Awake  the  wedded  pair  :  I'll  join  the  throng, 
And  in  my  face,  at  least,  bear  joy  and  friendship. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Ball-room  in  Villeroy's  House,  and 
music  across  back  ground,  with  MAURICE,  and 
other  friends  of  VILLEROY. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Afaur.  W7here's  your  master,  my  good  friend  1 

Serv.  Within,  sir, 
Preparing  for  the  welcome  of  his  friends. 

Muur.  Acquaint  him  we  are  here  ;  yet  stay, 

[Exit  Servant. 

The  voice  of  music  gently  shall  surprise  him, 
And  breathe  our  salutations  to  his  ear. 
Strike  up  the  strain  to  Villeroy's  happiness, 
To  Isabella's — But  he's  here  already. 

Enter  VILLEROY. 

Vil.  My  friends, 

Welcome  all 

What  means  this  preparation?       [Seeing  the  mimr, 

Ma »r.  A  slight  token 

Of  our  best  wishes  for  your  growing  happiness. — 
You  must  permit  our  friendship—— 

Vil.  You  oblige  me 

Maur.  But  your  lovely  bride, 
That  wonder  of  her  sex,  she  must  appear, 
And  add  new  brightness  to  this  happy  morning. 

Vil.  She  is  not  yet  prepared  ;  and  let  her  will, 
My  worthiest  friend,  determine  her  behaviour; 
To  win,  and  not  to  force  her  disposition, 
Has  been  my  seven  years'  task.     She  will  anon 
Speak  welcome  to  you  all.     The  music  stays. 

[VILLEROY  and  his  friends  seat  themsetvcs, 

EP1THALAMIUM. 

Woman.  Let  all,  let  all  be  gay, 

Begin  the  rapturous  lay, 
Let  mirth,  let  mirth  and  joy, 
Each  happy  hour  employ, 
Of  this  lair  bridal  day. 

Vil.  [Rises.]  I  thank  you  for  this  proof  of  your 

affection  : 

I  am  so  much  transported  with  the  thoughts 
Of  what  I  am,  I  know  rn.-t  what  I  do. 

My  Isabella  ! but,  possessing  her, 

Who  would  not  lose  himself? 

Where's  Carlos  now? 

Methinks  I  am  but  half  myself  without  him. 

Maur.  This  is  wonderful !  married,  and  yet  in 

raptures. 
Vil.  Oh  !  when  you  all  get  wives,  and  such  as 

mine 

(If  such  another  woman  can  be  found), 
1  You  will  rave  too,  dote  on  the  dear  content, 
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And  prattle  io  their  praise  out  of  all  bounds. 
I  cannot  speak  my  bliss  !    'Tia  in  my  head. 
'Tis  in  my  heart,  and  takes  up  all  my  soul— 
The  labour  of  my  fancy. — 

Enter  ISABELLA  and  Child. 

My  Isabella  !  Oh,  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
That  I  have  leave  at  last  to  call  you  mine  1 
But  let  me  look  upon  you,  view  you  well. 
This  is  a  welcome  gallantry  indeed  1 
I  durst  not  ask,  but  it  was  kind  to  grant, 
Just  at  this  time  :  dispensing  with  your  dress 
Upon  this  second  day  to  greet  our  friends. 

Isa.  Black  might  be  ominous  : 
I  would  not  bring  ill-luck  along  with  me. 

Vil.  Oh  !    if   your  melancholy  thoughts   could 

change 

With  shifting  of  your  dress — Time  has  done  cures 
Incredible  this  way,  and  may  again. 

Isa.  I  could  have  wish'd,  if  you  had  thought  it 

fit, 
Our  marriage  had  not  been  so  public. 

Vil.  Do  not  you  grudge  me  my  excess  of  love  ; 
That  was  a  cause  it  could  not  be  conceal'd  : 
Besides,  'twould  injure  the  opinion 
I  have  of  my  good  fortune,  having  you ; 
And  lessen  it  in  other  people's  thoughts. 

Enter  CARLOS. 

Vil.  My  Carlos  too,  who  came  in  to  the  suppor 
Of  our  bad  fortune,  has  an  honest  right, 
In  better  times  to  share  the  good  with  us. 

Car.  I  come  to  claim  that  right,  to  share  your 

To  wish  you  joy ;  and  find  it  in  myself ; 
For  a  friend's  happiness  reflects  a  warmth, 
A  kindly  comfort  into  every  heart 
That  is  not  envious. 

[Leads  the  Child,  and  appears  to  fondle  him 
Vil.  He  must  be  a  friend  indeed, 
Who  is  not  envious  of  a  happiness 
So  absolute  as  mine  :  there  is  the  cause  ; 
Thank  her  for  what  I  am,  and  what  must  be  : 

[  Music  flourish 

I  see  you  mean  a  second  entertainment. 
My  dearest  Isabella,  you  must  hear 
The  raptures  of  my  friends  ;  from  thee  they  spring 
Thy  virtues  have  diffused  themselves  around, 
And  made  them  all  as  happy  as  myself. 

Isa,  I  feel  their  favours  with  a  grateful  heart 
And  willingly  comply. 

[VILLEROY,   ISABELLA,    CARLOS,  and  Chile 
sit;  attendants  stand  at  their  backs. 

EPITHALAMIUM. 

Han.  Ye  love-wing'd  hours,  your   flight, 

Your  downy  flight  prepare, 
Bring  every  soft  delight 

To  soothe  the  brave  and  fair. 
Hail,  happy  pair,  thus  in  each  other  bless'd 
Be  ever  free  from  care,  of  ev'ry  joy  possess' d 

DUET. 
Take  the  gifts  the  gods  intend  ye  ; 

Grateful  meet  the  proffer'd  joy  ; 
Truth  and  honour  shall  attend  ye  ; 

Charms  that  ne'er  can  change  or  cloy. 

Oh,  the  raptures  of  possessing, 
Taking  beauty  to  thy  arms  ! 


Oh,  the  joy,  the  lasting  blessing, 

When  with  virtue  beauty  charms  1 
Purer  flames  shall  gently  warm  ye  ; 
Love  and  honour  both  shall  charm  thee. 

Car.  You'll  take  my  advice  another  time,  sister. 
[ISABELLA  droops— all  rise. 
Vil.  When  have  you  done  1   A  rising  smile 
tole  from   her  thoughts,  just   redd'uing  on  her 

cheek, 
nd  you  have  dash'd  it. 
Car.  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Vil.  My  friends,  you  will  forgive  me,  when  1  own, 
must  prefer  her  peace  to  all  the  world  I 
Dome,  Isabella,  let  us  lead  the  way  : 
Vithin  we'll  speak  our  welcome  to  our  friends, 
.nd  crown  the  happy  festival  with  joy. 

[Exeunt. — Scene  closes. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room. 
Enter  SAMPSON  and  Nurse,  laughing. 

Samp.  Ay,  marry,  nurse,  here's  a  master,  in- 
eed '{  He'll  double  our  wages  for  us  !  If  he  cornes 
n  as  fast  with  my  lady  as  he  does  with  his  ser- 
ants,  we  are  all  in  the  way  to  be  well  pleased. 

Nurse.  He's  in  a  rare  humour ;  if  she  be  in  as 
ood  a  one 

Samp.  If  sue  be,  marry,  we  may  e'en  say,  they 
lave  begot  it  upon  one  another. 

Nurse.  Well ;  why  don't  you  go  back  again  to 
our  old  Count?  You  thought  your  throat  cut,  I 
warrant  you,  to  be  turned  out  of  a  nobleman's  ser- 
"ce. 

Samp.  For  the  future,  I  will  never  serve  in  a 
louse  where  the  master  or  mistress  of  it  lie  single : 
hey  are  out  of  humour  with  every  body  when 
hey  are  not  pleased  themselves.  Now,  this  ma- 
rimony  makes  every  thing  go  well.  There's  mirth 
nd  money  stirring  about  when  those  matters  go  on 
as  they  should  do. 

Nurse.  Indeed,  this  matrimony,  Sampson- 

Samp.  Ah,  nurse!  this  matrimony  is  a  very  good 

hing but  what,  now  my  lady  is  married,  I  hope 

we  shall  have  company  come  to  the  house  :  there's 
omething  always  coming  from  one  gentleman  or 
other  upon  those  occasions,  if  my  lady  loves  com- 
>any.  This  feasting  looks  well,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Odso,  my  master  !  we  must  not  be  seen. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  VILLEROY,  with  a  letter,  and  ISABELLA. 

ViL  I  must  away  this  moment — see  his  letter, 
Sign'd  by  himself:  alas  !  he  could  no  more  ; 
My  brother's  desperate,  and  cannot  die 
In  peace,  but  in  my  arms. 

Isa.  So  suddenly ! 

Vil.  Suddenly  taken,  on  the  road  to  Brussels, 
To  do  us  honour,  love  ;  unfortunate  1 
Thus  to  be  torn  from  thee,  and  all  those  charms, 
Though  cold  to  me  and  dead. 

Isa.  I'm  sorry  for  the  cause. 

Vil.  Oh  !  could  I  think, 
Could  I  persuade  myself,  that  your  concern 
For  me,  or  for  my  absence,  were  the  spring, 
The  fountain  of  these  melancholy  thoughts, 
My  heart  would  dance,  spite  of  the  sad  occasion, 
And  be  a  gay  companion  in  my  journey ; 

But 

Enter  CARLOS. 
My  good  Carlos,  why  have  you  left  my  friends  1 
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Car.  They  are  departed  home. 
They  saw  some  sudden  melancholy  news 

Hud  stolen  the  lively  colour  from  your  cheek 

You  had  withdrawn,  the  bride,  alarm'd,  had  fol 
low 'd  : 

Mere  ceremony  had  been  constraint  ;  aud  this 
Good-natured  rudenrss 

ViL  Was  the  more  obliging. 
There,  Car'.os,  is  the  cause.  [Glees  the  letter. 

Car.  Unlucky  accident ! 

Th'  Archbishop  of  Malines,  your  worthy  brother — 
With  him  to-night?     Sister,  will  you  permit  it  ? 

Vil.  It  must  be  so. 

/>'(.  You  hear  it  must  be  so. 

Vil.  Oh,  that  it  must ! 

Car.  To  leave  your  bride  so  soon  ! 

Vil.  But  having  the  possession  of  my  love, 
I  am  the  better  able  to  support 
My  absence  in  the  hopes  of  my  return. 

Car.  Your  stay  will  be  but  short? 

Vil.  It  will  seem  long  ! 
The  longer  that  my  Isabella  sighs  : 
I  shall  be  jealous  of  this  rival  grief, 
It  takes  so  full  possession  of  thy  heart, 
There  is  not  room  enough  for  mighty  love. 

Enter  Servant,  bows,  and  exit. 
My  horses  wait:  farewell,  my  love  !  You,  Carlos, 
Will  act  a  brother's  part,  till  I  return,  • 
And  be  the  guardian  here.     All,  all  1  have 
That's  dear  to  me,  I  give  up  to  your  care. 

Car.  And  I  receive  her  as  a  friend  and  brother. 

ViL  Nay, stir  net,  love!  for  the  night  air  is  cold, 
And  the  dews  fall — Here  be  our  end  of  parting ; 
Carlos  will  see  me  to  my  horse. 

[Eiit  with  CARLOS. 

Isa.  Oh,  may  thy  brother  better  all  thy  hopes  ! 

Adieu. 
A  sudden  melancholy  bakes  my  blood  ! 

Forgive  me,  Villeroy 1  do  not  find 

That  cheerful  gratitude  thy  service  asks  : 

Yet,  if  I  know  my  heart,  and  sure  I  do, 

'Tis  not  averse  from  honest  obligation. 

I'll  to  my  chamber,  and  to  bed :  my  mind, 

My  harags'd  mind  is  weary.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street. 
Enter  BIRON  and  BELFORD. 

Bir.  The  longest  day  will  have  an  end;  we  are 
got  home  at  last. 

Bel.  We  have  got  our  legs  at  liberty  ;  and  liberty 
is  home,  where'er  we  go;  though,  mine  lies  most 
in  Kngland. 

Bir.  Pray,  let  me  call  this  yours :  for  what  I 
can  command  in  Brussels,  you  shall  find  your  own. 
t  have  a  father  here,  who  perhaps,  after  seven 
years'  absence,  and  costing  him  nothing  in  my 
travels,  may  be  glad  to  see  me.  You  know  my 
story How  does  my  disguise  become  me  ? 

Bel.  Just  as  you  would  have  it;  'tis  natural,  and 
will  conceal  you. 

Bir.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  sure  to  find  me 
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here,  as  early  as  you  please,  this  is  the  house,  you 
have  observed  the  street. 

Bel.  1  warrant  jou  :  your  directions  will  carry 
me  to  my  lot!  [E.tif. 

Bir.  Gooil  night,  my  friend. 
The  lone-expected  im/nu-nt  is  Arrived  ! 
And  it  all  here  is  well,  my  past  sorrows 
Will  only  heighten  my  excess  of  joy  ; 
And  nothing  will  remain  to  wish  or  hope  for ! 

[Knock$t 

Enter  SAMPSON. 

Sump.  Who's  there?     What  would  you  have? 

Bir.  Is  your  lady  at  home,  friend  ? 

Sump.  Why,  truly,  friend,  it  is  my  employment 
to  answer  impertinent  questions  :  but  for  my  lady's 
being  at.home,  or  no,  that's  just  as  my  lady  pleases. 

Bir.  But  how  shall  I  know  whether  it  pleases 
her  or  no  ? 

Samp.  Why,  if  you'll  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
may  carry  your  errand  back  again:  she  never 
pleases  to  see  any  body  at  this  time  of  night,  that 
she  does  not  know  ;  and  by  your  dress  and  appear 
ance  I  am  sure  you  must  be  a  stranger  to  her. 

Bir.  But  I  have  business;  and  you  don't  know 
how  that  may  please  her. 

Samp.  Nay,  if  you  have  business,  she  is  the 
best  judge  whether  your  business  will  please  her 
or  no :  therefore  I  will  proceed  in  my  office,  and 
know  of  my  lady  whether  or  no  she  is  pleased  to 
be  at  home  or  no —  [Going-. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Who's  that  you  are  so  busy  withal?  Me- 
thinks  you  might  have  found  an  answer  in  fewer 
words :  but,  Sampson,  you  love  to  hear  yourself 
prate  sometimes,  as  well  as  your  betters,  that  I 
must  say  for  you.  Let  me  come  to  him  ?  Who 
would  you  speak  with,  stranger? 

Bir.  With  you,  mistress,  if  you  could  help  me 
to  speak  to  your  lady. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  help  you  in  a  civil  way  : 
but  can  nobody  do  your  business  but  my  lady? 

Bir.  Not  so  well ;  but  if  you  carry  her  this  ring, 
she'll  know  my  business  better. 

Nurse.  There's  no  love-letter  in  it,  I  hope  ;  you 
look  like  a  civil  gentleman.  In  an  honest  way,  I 
may  brintj  you  an  answer.  [Exit. 

Bir.  My  old  nurse,  only  a  little  older ;  they  say- 
the  tongue  grows  always  :  mercy  on  me  !  then  her  a 
is  seven  years  longer  since  I  left  her.  Yet  there 
is  something  in  these  servants'  folly  pleases  me ; 
the  cautious  conduct  of  the  family' appears,  and 
speaks  in  their  impertinence.  Well,  mistress 

Nurse  returns. 

Nurse.  I  have  delivered  your  ring,  sir!  pray 
Heaven,  you  bring  no  bad  news  along  with  you  ! 

Bir.  Quite  contrary,  1  hope. 

Nurse.  Nay,  I  hope  so  too ;  but  my  lady  was 
very  much  surprised  when  I  gave  it  her.  Sir,  I 
am  but  a  servant,  as  a  body  may  say  ;  but  if  you'll 
walk  in  that  1  may  shut  the  doors,  for  we  keep 
very  orderly  hours,  I  can  show  you  into  the  par 
lour,  and  help  you  to  an  answer,  perhaps  as  soon 
as  those  that  are  wiser.  [Exit. 

Bir.  I'll  follow  you 

Now  all  my  spirits  hurry  to  my  heart, 
And  every  sense  has  taken  tlie  alarm 
Vt  this  approaching  interview  ! 
Heavens  !  how  1  tremble !  [Exit* 
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SCENE  II.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  ISABELLA. 


and 


Jsa.   I've  beard  of  witches,  magic  spells 

charms, 

That  hare  made  nature  start  from  her  old  course  : 
The  sun  has  been  eclipsed,  the  moon  dru\vn  down 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  under  world  ! 
Now  I  believe  all  possible,     This  ring, 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force, 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  fears ; 
Conjured  the  sense  of  honour,  and  of  love, 
Into  such  shapes,  they  fright  me  from  myself! 
I  dare  not  think  of  them 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below. 

Isa.  I  had  forgot,  pray  let  me  speak  with  him  ; 

[Exit  Nurse. 

This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband  :  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  have  a  second.     Biron  died 
(Still  to  my  loss)  at  Candy ;  there's  my  hope. 
Oh,  do  I  live  to  hope  that  he  died  there  ? 
It  must  be  so  ;  he's  dead,  and  this  ring  left, 
By  his  last  breath,  to  some  known  faithful  friend, 
To  bring  me  back  again  ; 
That's  all  I  have  to  trust  to 

Enter  BIRON.     ISABELLA  looks  at  him. 

My  fears  were  woman's— — I  have  view'd  him  all : 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
I  live  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

Bir.  Have  you  forgot  me  quite  1 

Jsa.  .Forgot  you  ! 

Bir.  Then  farewell  my  disguise,  aiid,  my  mis* 

fortunes. 
My  Isabella  !  [He  goes  to  her,  she  shriek*,  and  faints. 

Isa.  Ha! 

Bir.  Ok  !  come  agaift : 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  love ; 
Thy  once-loved,  ever-loving  hus.b.a.od  calls— — 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  love  and  joy,  for  my  return, 

Has  overpower'd  her 1  was  to  blame 

To  take  thy  sex's  softness  unprepar'd  : 

But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 

This  ecstacy  has  made  my  welcome  more 

Than  words  could  say.  Words  may  be  counterfeit, 

False  coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 

Without  the  mind  ;  but  passion's  in  the  soul, 

And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

Jsa.  Where  have  I  been?     Why  do  you  keep 

him  from  me  ? 

I  know  his  voice  :  my  life,  upon  the  wing, 
Hears  the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again  ; 
JTis  he  himself,  my  Biron. 
'Do  i  hold  you  fast, 
Never  to  part  again  ? 
If  I  must  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  arms. 

Bir.  Live  ever  in  these  arms. 

Jsa.  But  pardon  me, 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  you, 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me 

Bir.  Thou  everlasting  goodness  ! 

Jsa.  Answer  me  ; 

What  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you  back 
To  y-eur  own,  home  again  I 


O,  tell  me  all, 

For  every  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir.  My  best  life  !  at  leisure,  all. 

Jsa.  We  thought  you  dead  :  kill'd  at  the  siege 
of  Candy. 

Bir.  There  I  fell  among  the  dead  ; 
But  hopes  of  life  reviving  from  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave  : 
I  often  writ  to  my  hard  father,  but  never  had 
An  answer ;  I  writ  to  thee  too 

ha.  What  a  world  of  woe 
Had  been  prevented  but  in  hearing  from  you ! 

Bir.  Alas  !  thou  could'st  not  help  me. 

Jsa.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  have 

done  : 

At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  suffer'd  all ; 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery, 
Without  redemption';  given  up  my  child, 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants 

Bir.  My  little  boy! 

Jsa.  My  life  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive. 

Bir.  No  more,  my  love ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
We  lose  the  present  joys.     'Tis  over  price, 

Of  all  my  pains,  that  thus  we  meet  again 

I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  thee 

Jsa.  'Would  I  were  past  the  hearing!        [Aside. 

Bir.  How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  father,  too  1 
I  hear  he's  living  still. 

Jsa.  Well,  both,  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none. 

Bir.  Come,  no  more  tears. 

Jsa.  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  loss, 
Have  mourn'd  with  me 

Bir.  And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employ'd  in  a' kind  recompense 
For  thy  afflictions— Can't  I  see  my  boy  1 

Jsa.  "He's  gone  to  bed :  1*11  have  him  brought  to 
you. 

Bir.  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him  ;  I  want  rest 
Myself,  after  this  weary  pilgrimage. 

Jsa.  Alas  !  what  shall  I  get  for  you? 

Bir.    Nothing  but  rest,  my  love!     To-night  I 

would  not 

Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family  : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

Jsa.  I'll  dispose  of  her,  and  order  every  thing 
As  you  would  have  it.  [Exit, 

Bir.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  give 

the  means 

To  make  this  wond'rous  goodness  some  amends  ; 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can  ! 

0  !  she  deserves  of  me  much  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  venture 
A  father,  and  his  fortune,  for  her  love  ! 

You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  perceive,  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portion  you  provide  your  sons  : 
What  is  your  trash,  what  all  your  heaps  of  gold, 
Compared  to  this,  my  heart-felt  happiness  1 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone  ! 

1  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself,  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

Jsa.  I  have  obey'd  your  pleasure ; 
Every  thing  is  ready  for  you. 

J3ir.  I  can  want  nothing  here  ;  posssessng  thee, 
All  my  de&ires  are  earned  to  their  aim 
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(  >i  happiness  :  there's  no  roora  for  a  wish, 

But  (b  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me  : 

I  know  the  way,  my  love,  I  shall  sleep  sound. 

ha.  Shall  I  attend  you  J 

Kir.  By  no  means  : 

I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride, 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself  ; 
You'll  make  haste  aftor  - 

hn.  I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follovr  you  — 

[  l-'.iit  I'IUON. 

My  prayers!  no,  I  must  never  prny  ngain, 
I'ray.-rs  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes, 
But  I  Ir.ivo  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
\\  hat  lleav'n  could  yivi-  1  have  enjoy  'd  ;   hut  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate, 
Ami  what's  to  come  is  a  long  life  of  woe  ; 
Yet  1  may  shorten  it  - 
1  promised  him  to  follow  —  him  ! 
Is  he  without  a  name  1    Biron,  my  husband  — 
My  husband  1   ha  !     What  then  is  Villeroy  ? 
Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  oue  day  sooner  ! 

£ttV0pin£. 
—  What's  to  be  done?  —  for  something  must   be 

done. 

Two  husbands  !  married  to  both, 
And  yet  a  wife  to  neither  !    Utold,  my  brain  - 
Ha!   a  lucky  thought 

Works  the  right  way  to  rid  me  of  them  all  ; 
AH  the  reproaches,  infamies  and  scorns, 
That  every  tongue  and  linger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
But  keep  me  warm—  no  matter  what  can  come. 
Tis  but  a  blow  —  yet  I  will  see  him  lirst  — 
Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair, 
Aud  then  to  rest  for  ever.  —  [Going. 

BIRO*  meets  her, 

Kir.  Despair  and  rest  for  ever!  Isabella! 
These  words  are  far  from  thy  condition  ; 
And  be  they  ever  so.     I  heard  thy  voice, 
And  could  not  bear  thy  absence  ;  come,  my  love  ! 
You  have  stay'd  long,  there's  nothing,  nothing  sare 
-\o\v  tu  de.sp.iir  of  m  succeeding  fate. 

/MI.  1  am  contented  to  be  miserable, 
But  not  this  way  ;  I've  been  too  long  abused, 
Let  me  sleep  on,  to  be  deceived  no  more. 

Bit-.  Look  up,  my  love,  I  never  did  deceive  thee, 
Nor  ever  can  ;  believe  thyself,  thy  eyes 
That  first  inflamed,  and  lit  me  to  my  love, 
Those  stars,  that  still  must  gaide  uie  to  my  joys. 

ha.  And  me  to  my  undoing  :  1  look  round, 
And  lind  no  path,  but  leading  to  the  grave. 
.    Kir.  I  cannot  understand  thee. 

ha.  If  marriage^ 

Are  made  in  heaven,  they  should  be  happier  : 
>Vhy  was  1  made  this  wretch! 

Bi)-.  Has  marriage  made  thee  wretched? 

ha.  Miserable,  -beyond  the  reach  of  comfort. 

Kir.  Do  1  live  to  hear  thee  say  so  1 

/-(.   Why,  what  diil  I  -sav  f 

Kir.  That  I  have  made  thee  miserable. 

ha.  No:  you  are  my  only  earthly  happiness: 
And  my  false  tongue  belied  my  honest  he-art, 
It   it  said  otherwise. 

Bir.  Ami  yet  you  said, 
Your  marriage  made  you  miserable. 

ha.   1  know,  not  what  1  snid, 
I've  said  too  much,  unless  1  cou\d  speak  all. 

Bir.  Tby  words  are  wiUl  j  iny  eyes,  my  ears,  m 


Were  a\\  so  full  of  tkw,  so  much  employed 


n  wonder  of  thy  charms,  I  could  not  find  it ; 
Vow  1  perceive  it  phiin 

/>./.   You'll  tell  nobody 

Kir.  Thou  art  not  well. 

/>.i.  Indeed  I  am  not  ;  I  knew  that  before ; 
3ut  where's  the  remedy  ? 

Kir.  Rest  will  relieve  thy  cares;  come,  come, 

no  more  ; 
11  banish  sorrow  from  thee. 

/Mi.   Banish  first  the  cause. 

Kir.  Heaven  knows  how  willingly  ! 

hu.  You  are  the  only  cause. 

Kir.  Am  I  the  cause  1  tho  cause  of  thy  misfor 
tunes? 

Jsa.  The  fatal  innocent  cause  of  all  my  woes. 

Bir.  Is  this  my  welcome  home  7  This  the  reward 
'f  all  my  miseries,  long  labours,  pains, 
.nd  pining  wants  of  wretched  slavery, 
Vhich  I've  outlived,  only  in  hopes  of  thee; 
m  I  thus  paid  at  last  for  deathless  love  ; 
.ud  call'd  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes  now? 

hu.  Inquire  no  more;   'twill  be  explain'd  too 
soou.  [Gving* 

Kir.  What  1  canst  thou  leave  me  toot 

ha.  Pray,  let  me  go  ; 
or  b.oth  our  sakes,  permit  me 

Bir.  Rack  me  not  with  imaginations 

)f  things  impossible Thou  canst  not  mean 

Vhut   thou   hast  said— Yet  something  she  must 

mean. 

— "f  was  maduess  all — Compose  thyself,  my  love  1  . 
'he  fit  is  past ;  all  may  be  well  again  : 
,et  us  to  bed. 

ha.  To  bed  !    You've  raised  the  storm 
Vill  sever  us  for  ever. 

Bir.  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us. 

/.sa.  Oh  !  there's  a  fatal  story,  to  be  told  ; 
3e  deaf  to  that,  as  Heaven  baa  been  to  me  ! 
Vhen  thou  shall  bear  how  much  thou  hast  been 

wrong'd, 

tow  wilt  thou  curse  thy  fond  believing  heart, 
'ear  me  from  the  warm  bosom  of  thy  lore, 
ind  threw. me  like  a  poisonous  weed  away  :       ...  , 
ill  things  have  their  end* 
Vhen  I  am  dead,  forgive  and  pity  me.  [Exif. 

Kir.  Stay,  my  Isabella  i 
Vhat  can  she  mean?    These  doublings  will  ais- 

tract  me  : 
ome  bidden  mischief  soon  will  burst  to  Tight ; 

cannot  bear  it 1  must  be  satisfied 

fis  she.  my  wil'e,  must  clear  this  darkness  £o  me. 

She-  snail — if  the  sad  tale  at  last  must  come, 

She  is  my  fate,  and  best  can  speak  my  doom. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  BUJON  and  Nurse* 

Kir.  I  know  enough  :  tli'  important  (Question 
Of  life  or  death,  festn'ul  to  he  resolved, 
Is  clear'd  to  me  :  1  see  where  it  must  end  : 
And  need  inquire  no  more — Pray,  k-t  me  have- 
Ten,  ink,  and  p-  p.-r ;  1  mu«t  write  a  wktk-, 
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And  then  I'll  try  to  rest— to  rest  for  ever  ! 

[Exit  Nurse. 

Poor  Isabella',  now  1  know  the  cause, 
The  cause  of  thy  distress,  and  cannot  wonder 
That  it  has  turn'd  thy  brain.     If  I  look  back 
Upon  thy  loss,  it  will  distract  me  too. 
Oh,  any  curse  but  this  might  be  removed  ! 
But  'twas  the  rancorous  malignity 

Of  all  ill  stars  combined,  of  Heaven  and  fate 

Hold,  hold  my  impious  tongue — Alas!  I  rave  : 
Why  do  I  tax  the  stars,  or  Heav'n,  or  fate  ? 
My 'father  and  my  brother  are  my  fates, 
That  drive  me  to  my  ruin.     They  knew  well 
I  was  alive.     Too  well  they  knew  how  dear 

My  Isabella Oh  !  my  wife  no  more  ! 

How  dear  her  love  was  to  me — Yet  they  stood, 
With  a  malicious  silent  joy,  stood  by, 
And  saw  her  give  up  all  my  happiness, 
The  treasure  of  her  beauty  to  another  ; 
Stood  by,  and  saw  her  married  to  another ; 
Oh,  cruel  father,  and  unnatural  brother  ! 
I  have  but  to  accuse  you  of  my  wrongs, 

And  then  to  fall  forgotten Sleep  or  death 

Sits  heavy  on  me,  and  benumbs  my  pains  : 
Either  is  welcome  ;  but  the  hand  of  death 
Wrorks  always  sure,  and  best  can  close  my  eyes. 

[Exit  BIRON. 

Enter  Nurse  and  SAMPSON. 

Nurse.  Here's  strange  things  towards,  Sampson ; 
what  will  be  the  end  of  'em,  do  you  think  1 

Samp.  Nay,  marry,  Nurse,  1  can't  see  so  far : 
but  the  law,  I  believe,  is  on  Biron,  the  first  hus 
band's  side. 

Nurse.  Yes ;  no  question,  he  has  the  law  on  his 
side. 

Samp.  For  I  have  heard,  the  law  says,  a  woman 
must  be  a  widow,  all  out  seven  years,  before  she 
can  marry  again,  according  to  law. 

Nurse.  Ay,  so  it  does;  and  our  lady  has  not 
been  a  widow  altogether  seven  years. 

Samp.  Why  then,  Nurse,  mark  my  words,  and 
say  I  told  you  so, — the  man  must  have  his  wife 
again,  and' all  will  do  well. 

Nurse.  But  if  our  master,  Villeroy,  comes  back 
again— 

Samp.  Why,  if  he  does,  he  is  not  the  first  man 
that  has  had  his  wife  taken  from  him. 

Nurse.  For  fear  of  the  worst,  will  you  go  to  the 
old  Count,  and  desire  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he 
can ;  there  may  be  mischief,  and  he  is  able  to  pre 
vent  it. 

Samp.  Now  you  say  something:  now  I  take  you, 
Nurse  ;  that  will  do  well,  indeed  ;  mischief  should 
he  prevented,  a  little  thing  will  make  a  quarrel, 
when  there's  a  woman  in  the  way.  I'll  about  it 
instantly. 

SCENE  II.— A  Chamber. — BIRON  asleep  on  a 
couch. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

Isa.  Asleep  so  soon!    Oh,  happy,  happy  thou. 
Who  thus  can  sleep  !  I  never  shall  sleep  more — 
If  then  to  sleep  be  to  be  happy,  he, 
Who  sleeps  the  longest,  is  the  happiest ; 
Death  is  the  longest  sleep — Oh,  have  a  care? 
Mischief  will  thrive  apace.     Never  wake  more. 

[To  BIRON 

If  thou  didst  ever  love  thy  Isabella, 
To-morrow  must  be  doomsday  to  thy  peace.  , 


-The  sight  of  him  disarms  ev'n  death  itself, 
A.nd  pleasure  grows  again 
tVith  looking  on  him — Letjne  look  my  last — 
But  is  a  look  enough  for  parting  love  1 
Sure  I  may  take  a  kiss — Where  am  I  going? 
Help,  help  me,  Villeroy!    Mountains  and  seas 
Divide  your  love,  never  to  meet  my  shame, 
'lark  ! 

What  noise  was  that  ?    A  knocking  at  the  gate  ! 
It  may  be  Villeroy No  matter  who. 

Bir.  Come,  Isabella,  come. 

Isa.  Hark!    I'm  call'd  1 

B  jr.  You  stay  too  long  from  me. 

Isa.  A  man's  voice  !    in  my  bed  I    How  came  he 

there  ? 

Nothing  but  villainy  in  this  bad  world. 
Here's  physic  for  your  fever. 

[Draws  a  dagger,  and  goes  backward  to  the  couch. 
If  husbands  go  to  heaven, 

Where  do  they  go  that  send  them ! — This  to  try 

[Going  to  stab  him,  he  rises,  she  shrieks.    Both 

come  forward,] 
What  do  I  see  ? 

Bir.  Isabella,  arm'd  ! 

Isa.  Against  my  husband's  life  ! 

Bir.  Thou  didst  not  think  it  ? 

Isa.  Madness  has   brought  me  to  the  gates  of 

-   hell, 
And  there  has  left  me. 

Bir.  Why  dost  thou  fly  me  so  ? 

Isa.  I  cannot  bear  his  sight ;  distraction,  come, 
Possess  me  all. 

Shake  off  my  chains,  and  hasten  to  my  aid  ; — 
Thou  art  my  only  cure [Running  out. 

Bir.  Poor  Isabella,  she's  not  in  a  condition 
To  give  me  any  comfort,  if  she  could  ; 
Lost  to  herself — as  quickly  I  shall  be 
To  all  the  world — Horrors  come  fast  around  me  ; 
My  mind  is  overcast — the  gathering  clouds 
Darken  the  prospect — I  approach  the  brink, 
And  soon  must  leap  the  precipice  !  Oh  !  Heav'n ! 

[Kneels. 

While  yet  my  senses  are  my  own,  thus  kneeling, 
Let  me  implore  thy  mercies  on  my  wife  ; 
Release  her  from  her  pangs  ;  and  if  my  reason, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  miseries,  sink  before  the  tem 
pest, 
Pardon  those  crimes  despair  may  bring  upon  me. 

[Rises. 
Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Sir,   there's  somebody  at  the  door  must 
needs  speak  with  you  ;  he  won't  tell  his  name. 

Bir.  I  come  to  him  [Exit  Nurse. 

'Tis  Belford,  I  suppose  ;  he  little  knows 
Of  what  has  happen'd  here  ;  I  wanted  him, 
Must  employ  his  friendship,  and  then—         [Exit. 

SCENE  lII.—The'Scene. 

Enter  CARLOS,  PEDBO,  and  three  Ruffians. 
Ruffians  conceal  themselves. 

Car.  A  younger  brother  !  I  was  one  too  long- 
Not  to  prevent  my  being  so  again. 
We  must  be  sudden.     Younger  brothers  are 
But  lawful  b.istards  of  another  name, 
Thrust  out  of  their  nobility  of  birth 
And  family,  and  tainted  into  trades. 
Shall  1  be  one  of  them — Bow,  and  retire, 
To  make  more  room  for  the  unwieldy  heir 
To  play  the  fool  in  1    No 
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But  how  shall  1  prevent  it  ?  —  Biron  comes 
To  take  possession  of  my  father's  love — 
Would  that  were  all !   there*!  ;i  birthright  too 
That  he  will  seize.     Besides,  if  Biron  lives, 
llf  will  unfold  some  practices,  which  1 
Cannot  well  answer  —  therefore  he  shall  die  ; 
This  ni^ht  must  he  disposed  of:   I  have  means 
That  will  not  fail  my  purpose.     Here  he  comes. 

Bir.  Ha!  am  I  beset?    1  live  but  to  revenge  me. 
[7Viey  rush  font-'iird  ami  biuh  him.      V  i  I.I.I.IM>\ 
enters,  witli  in;>  Servants  ;  they  rescue  him, 
CARLOS  ami  hi*  party  flij. 

ViL  How  are  you,  sir  I    Mortally  hurt,  I  fear. 
Take  care  and  lead  him  in. 

Bir.  I  thank  you  for  this  goodness,  sir  :   though 

'tis 

Bestow'd  upon  a  very  wretch  ;  and  death, 
Though  from  a  villain's  hand,  had  been  to  me 
An  act  of  kindness,  and  the  height  of  mercy — 
But  1  thank  you,  sir. 

ViL  Take  care  and  lead  him  in.       [lit-  is  led  off. 


SCENE  IV.— ,4  Chamber. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

Isa.  Murder  my  husbaud !   Oil !  I  must  not  dare 
To  think  of  living  en  ;  my  desperate  baud, 
In  a  mad  rage,  may  offer  it  again ; 
Stab  me  any  where  but  there.  Here's  room  enough 
In  my  own  breast  to  act  the  fury  in, 
The  proper  scene  of  mischief. 

[Going1  to  stab  herself,  VILLEROY  runs  in  and 
prevents  her  by  taking  the  dagger  from  her. 

Vil.  Angels  defend  and  save  thee  ! 
Attempt  thy  precious  life! 
Lav  violent  hands  upon  thy  innocent  self ! 

Isa.  Swear  1  am  innocent,  and  I'll  believe  you. 
\Vbat  would  yeu  have  with  me?  Pray  let  me  go. 
— Are  you  there,  sir?    You  are  the  very  man 
Have  done  all  this.     You  would  have  made 
Me  believe  you  married  me  ;  but  tlie  fool 
Was  wiser. 

Vil.  Dost  thou  not  know  me,  love "? 
'Tis  Villeroy,  thy  husband. 

Isa.  I  have  none  ;  no  husband — 
Never  had  but  one,  and  he  died  at  Candy. 
Speak,  did  he  not  die  there  1 

ViL.  He  did,  my  life.  / 

Isa.  liut  swear  it,  quickly  swear. 
Knter  BIRON,  blooilii,  leaning  upon  his  sword. 
Before  that  streaming  evidence  appears, 
In  bloody  proof  against  me — 

,      [She  seeing  BIRON,  swoons;  VILLKROY  help.- 
her  to  a  couch. 

Vil.  Help  there!  [Sees  BIRON. 

Biron  alive  ? 

Bir.  The  only  wretch  on  earth,  that  must  not 
live. 

Vil.  Biron  or  Villeroy  must  not,  that's  decreed. 

Bir.  You've  saved  me  from  the  hands  of  mur 
derers  : 

Would  you  had  not,  for  life's  my  greatest  plague — 
And  then,  of  all  tht>  world,  you  urn  the  man 
1  would  not  be  obliged  to  — Isabella ! 
1  caint-  to  fall  before  thee  :    1  had  died 
Happy,  not  to  have  found  your  Villeroy  here: 
A  long  farewell,  and  a  last  parting  kiss. 

[A'isses  her. 

J'/7.  A  kiss  !  confusion!   it  must  be  your  last. 

Bir.  I  know  it  must — Here  I  give  up  that  death 


You  hut  delay'd  :  since  what  is  past  has  been 

Hi    work  of  fate,  thus  we  must  finish  it. 

Thrust  home,  be  sure.  [Fulls. 

ViL  Alas  !  he  faints  !  some  help  there. 

Bir.  'Tis  all  in  vain,  my  sorrows  soon  will  end — 
Oh,  \  illeroy  !   lei  a  dying  wretch  entreat  you 
To  take  this  letter  to  my  fath-r.     My  Isabella! 
Couldst  thou  but   hear  me,  ray  last   words  should 

bless  thee, 
I  cannot,  though  in  death,  bequeath  her  to  thee. 

[To  VILLEHOY. 

But  could  I  hope  my  boy,  my  little  one, 
Might  find  a  father  in  iliee — Oh,  1  faint — 
I  can  no  more— Hear  me,  Heav'n  !    Oh  !  support 
My  wife,  my  Isabella? — Bless  my  child  ! 
And  take  a 'poor  unhappy 

Vil.  He's  gone [Diei. 

My  care  of  her  is  lost  in  wild  amaze. 

Who  wnits  there?  [  Exit. 

Isa.  [Recovering.]    Where   have  I   been? — Me- 

thinks,  1  stand  upon 

The  brink  of  life,  ready  to  shoot  the  gulf 
That  lies  between  me  and  the  realms  of  rest, 
But  still  detain'd,  I  cannot  pass  the  strait ; 
Deny'd  to  live,  and  yet  I  must  not  die;         [Rises. 
Doom'd  to  come  back,  like  a  complaining  ghost, 

To  my  unbury'd  body— Here  it  lies 

[Cojnesforward  and  throws  herself  by  BIRON'S  body. 
My  body,  soul,  and  life.     A  little  dust 
To  cover  our  cold  limbs  in  the  dark  grave — 
There,  there  we  shall  sleep  safe  and  sound  together. 

Enter  VILLEROY,  with  Servants. 

Vil.  Poor  wretch ;  upon  the  ground  !    She's  not 

herself: 
Remove  her  from  the  body. 

[Servants  going  to  raise  her. 

Isa.  Never,  never [Clings  to  the  body. 

You  have  divorced  us  once,  but  shall  no  more — 
Help,  help  me,  Biron — Ha  ! — bloody  nnd  dead  : 
Oh,  murder  !  murder !  you  have  done  this  deed 
Vengeance  and  murder  ! — bury  us  together — 
Do  any  thing  but  part  us. 

Vil.  Gently,  gently  raise  her. 
She  must  be  forced  away.  [They  curry  her  off. 

Isa.  Oh  \  they  tear  me  !    Cut  off  my  hands 

Let  me  leave  something  with  him — 

They'll  clasp  him  fast 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel  men  ! 

This  you  must  answer  one  day. 

[  Nurse  follows  her. 

ni.  Send  for  all  helps  :  all,  all  that  1  am  worth, 
Shall  cheaply  buy  her  peace  of  mind  again. 

[To  a  Servant. 

Enter  Count  BALDWIN,  CARLOS,  BELFORD,  MAU 
RICE,  Eo MONT,  with  Servants. 

C.  Bald.  O,  do  I  live  to  this  unhappy  day  ! 
Where  is  my  wretched  son? 

Car.  Where  is  my  brother? 

[They  see  him,  and  gather  about  the  body. 

Vil.  I  hope,  in  heav'n. 

Cur.  Cnn'st  thou  pity  him? 

\\  i>h  him  in  heav'n,  when  thou  hast  done  a  deel, 
That  must  for  ever  cut  thee  from  the  hopes 
:  coming  tht-n-  ? 

}'il.  i  do  not  blame  j  ou — 
You  hav««  a  brother's  right  to  be  concerned 
For  his  untimely  death. 

Car.  Untimely  death,  indeed! 

Vil.  But  yet  you  must  not  say  I  was  the  cause. 
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Car,    i\ot  you  the  cause  !     Why,  who  should 

murder  him  1 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  accuse  yourself;^ 
But  I  mus,t  say,  that  you  have  raurder'd  him  ; 
And  will  say  nothing  else,  till  justice  draws 
Upon  our  side,  at  the  loud  call  of  blood, 
To  execute  so  foul  a  murderer. 

Bel.  Poor  Biron  !  is  this  thy  welcome  home  ! 

Manr.  Rise,  sir;  there  is  a  comfort  in  revenge, 
Which  is  left  you.  [To  Count  BALDWIN. 

.  Cur.  Take  the  body  hence. 

C.  Bald.  What  could  provoke  you? 

Vil.  Nothing  could  provoke  me 
To  a  base  murder,  which,  I  find,  you  think 
Me  guilty  .of — I  know  my  innocence  ; 
My  servants  too  can  witness  that  I  drew 
My  sword  in  his  defence,  to  rescue  him. 

Bel.  Let  the  servants  be  call'd. 
.  Egm.  Let's  hear  what  they  can  say. 

Car.  What  they  can  say!     Why,  what  should 

servants  say? 

They  are  his  accomplices,  his  instruments, 
And" will  not  charge  themselves.     If  they  could  do 
A  murder  for  his  service,  they  can  lie. 
Lie  nimbly,  and  swear  hard  to  bring  him  off. 
You  say  you  drew  your  sword  in  his  defence  : 
Who  were  his  enemies?     Did  he  need  defence? 
Had  he  wrong'd  any  one?     Could  he  have  cause 
To  apprehend  a  danger,  but  from  you? 
And  yet  you  rescued  him  ! — 
No,  no,  he  came 

Unseasonably  (that  was  all  his  crime), 
Unluckily,  to  interrupt  your  sport : 
You  were  new  marry 'd— marry 'd  to  his  wife  ; 
And  therefore  you,  and  she,  and  all  of  you 
(For  all  of  you  I  must  believe  concerned), 
Combined  to  murder  him  out  of  the  way. 
'.  Bel.  If  it  be  so 

Car.  It  can  be  only  so. 

C.  Bald.  The  law  will  do  me  justice ;  send  /or 
the  magistrate. 

Car.  I'll  go  myself  for  him.  [Exit. 

Vil.  These  strong  presumptions,  I  must  own  in 
deed, 

Are  violent  against  me ;  but  I  have 
A  witness,  and  on  this  side  heav'n  too. 
— — Open  that  door. 

[Door  opened,  and  PEDRO  is  brought  forward 

by  VILI.EROY'S  Servants. 
Here's  one  can  tell  you  all. 

Fed.  All,  ril;  save  me  but  from  the  rack,  I'll 
confess  all. 

Vil.  You  and  your  accomplices  designed 
To  murder  Biron? — Speak. 

Fed.  We  did. 

.  Vil.  Did  you  engage  upon  your  private  wrongs, 
Or  were  employ'd  ? 

Ped.  He  never  did  us  wrong. 

Vil.  You  were  set  on  then? 

Ped.  We  were  set  on. 

Vil.  What  do  you  know  of  me? 

Ped.  Nothing,  nothing; 
You  saved  his  life,  and  have  discover'd  me. 

Vil.  He  has  acquitted  me. 
If  you  would  be  resolved  of  anything1, 
He  stands  upon  his  answer. 

Bel.  Who  set  you  on  to  act  this  horrid  deed  ? 

C.  Bald.   I'll  know  the  villain ;  give  me  quick 

his  name, 
Or  I  will  tear  it  from  thy  bleeding  heart. 

Ped.  I  will  confess. 

C.  Bald.  Do  then. 


Ped.  It  was  my  master,  Carlos,  your  own  son. 

C.  Bald.  Oli,  monstrous!  monstrous!  most  un 
natural  ! 

Bel.    Did  he  employ  you   to  murder  hia  own 
brother? 

Ped.  He  did;  and  he  was  with  us  when 'twas 
done. 

C.  Bald.  If  this  be  true,  this  horrid,  horrid  tale, 
It  is  but  just  upon  me  ;  Biron'a  wrones 
Must  be  revenged  !  and  I  the  cause  of  all ! 

Maur.  What  will  you  do  with  him  ? 

C.  Bald.  Take  hini  apart 

I  know  too  much.  [Exit  PEDRO,  guarded. 

Vil.  I  had  forgot — Your  wretched,  dying  son, 
Gave  me  this  letter  for  you. 

[Gives  it  to  Count  BALDWIN. 
I  dare  deliver  it.     It  speaks  of  me. 
I  pray  to  have  it  read. 

C.-  Bald.   You  know  the  hand  ? 

Bel.  I  know  'tis  Biron's  hand. 

C.  Baldt  Pray  read  it.  [BELFORD  reads  the  letter. 

"  Sir, — I  find  I  am  come  only  to  lay  my  death 
at  your  door.  1  am  now  going'out  of  the  world, 
but  cannot  forgive  you,  nor  my  brother  Carlos,  for 
not  hindering  my  poor  wife,  Isabella,  from  marry 
ing  with  Villeroy ;  when  you  both  knew,  from  so 
many  letters,  that  I  was  alive.  BIUON." 

Vil.  How!     Did  you  know  it  then? 

C.  Bald.  Amazement  all ! 

JZnt&r  CARLOS,  with  Officers. 
Oh,  Carlos  !  are  you  come  ?     Your  brother  here, 
Here  in  a  wretched  letter,  lays  his  death 
To  you  and  me — Have  you  done  anything 
To  hasten  his  sad  end? 

Car.  Bless  me,  sir,  I  do  anything  !  who,  I  ? 

C.  Bald.  He  talks  of  letters  that  were  sent  to  us. 
I  never  heard  of  any — Did  you  know 
He  was  alive  ? 

Car.  Alive!  Heaven  knows,  not  I. 

C.  Bald.  Had  you  no  news  of  him,  from  a  report, 
Or  letter,  never? 

Car.  Never,  never,  I. 

Bel.  That's  strange,  indeed  :  I  know  he  often 

writ 

To  lay  before  you  the  condition    [To  C.  BALDWIN. 
Of  his  hard  slavery  .  and  more  I  know, 
That  he  had  several  answers  to  his  letters. 
He  said  they  came  from  you ;  you  are  his  brother? 

Car.  Never  from  me. 

Bel.  That  will  appear. 
The  letters,  I  believe,  are  still  about  him  ; 
For  some  of  them  I  saw  but  yesterday. 

C.  Bald.  What  did  those  answers  say  ? 

Bel.  1  canncf  speak  to  the  particulars ;  t 

But  I  remember  well,  the  sum  of  them 
Was  much  the  same,  and  all  agreed, 
That  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  you  ; 
That  'twas  your  barbarous  resolution 
To  let  him  perish  there. 

C.  Bald.  Oh,  Carlos !  Carlos !  hadst  thou  been 
a  brother 

Car.  This  is  a  plot  upon  me.     I  never  knew 
He  was  in  slavery,  or  was  alive, 
Or  heard  of  him,  before  this  fatal  hour. 

Bel.  There,  sir,  I  must  confront  you. 
He  sent  you  a  letter,  to  my  knowledge,  last  night, 
And  you"  sent  him  word  you  would  come  to  him — • 
1  fear  you  came  too  soon. 

C.  Bald.  'Tis  all  too  plain. — 
Bring  out  that  wretch  before  him. 

[PEDRO  produc  d* 
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Car.  Ha  !  Pedro  there  ! — Then  I  am  caught,  in 
deed. 

Bel.  You  start  at  sight  of  him  ; 
He  lias  confess'd  the  bloody  deed. 

Car.  Well  then,  he  has  confessed, 
And  I  must  answer  it. 

Bel.  Is  there  no  more  ? 

Car.    Why  !— what  would  you   have  more?     I 

kno\v  the  worst, 
And  1  expect  it. 

C.  Bald.  Why  hast  thou  done  all  this? 

Car.    Why,   that   which    damns   most  men  has 

ruined  me ; 

The  making  of  my  fortune.     Biron  stood 
Between  me  and  your  favour  ;  while  he  lived, 
I  had  not  that ;  hardly  was  thought  a  son, 
And  not  at  all  akin  to  your  estate. 
I  could  not  bear  a  younger  brother's  Iqt, 

To  live  depending  upon  courtesv 

Had  you  provided  for  me  like  a  father, 
I  had  been  still  a  brother. 

C.  Bald.  'Tis  too  true  ; 
I  never  loved  thee  as  I  should  have  done  : 
It  was  my  sin,  and  1  am  punish'd  for't. 
Oh  !  never  may  distinction  rise  again 
In  families  :  let  parents  be  the  same 
To  all  their  children  ;  common  in  their  care, 
And  in  their  love  of  them. — I  am  unhappy, 
For  loving  one  teo  well. 

Vit.  You  knew  your  brother  lived  j  why  did  you 

take 
Sucb  pains  to,  marry  me  to  Isabella  1 

Car.  I  had  my  reasons  for't. 

I'il.  More  than  1  thought  you  had. 

Car.  But  one  was  this 

1  knew  my  brother  loved  his  wife  so  welt, 
That  if  he  ever  should  come  home  again, 
He  could  not  long  outlive  the  less  of  her. 

Jiel.  If  you  rely'd  on  that,  why  did  you  kill  him1? 

Cur.  To  make  all  sure.     Now  you  are  answer'd 

all. 
Where  must  I  go?  I  um  tired  of  your  questions. 

C.  Bald.  1  leave  the  judge  to  tell  thee  what  thou 

art; 

A  father  cannot  find  a  name  for  thee. 
Take  him  away.—  [CARLOS  led  off. 

Grant  me,  sweet  Heav'n !  the  jnvtieuce  to  go  through 


The  torment  of  my  cure — Here,  here  begins 
The  operation.     Alas!  she's  mad. 

Kilter  ISABELLA,  distracted,  and  her  Child  run ning 
from  her. 

Vil.  My  Isabella,  poor  unhappy  wretch  ! 
What  can  1  say  to  her? 

l*t.  Nothing,  nothing  ;  'tis  a  babbling  world — 
111  hearro  more  on't.  When  does  the  court  sit? 
I  have  a  cause  to  try. 

Will  you  not  hear  it  1     Then  I  must  appeal 
To   the  bright  throne  — Call   down   the   heav'nly 

•    powers 
To  witness  how  you  use  me. 

C.  Bald.  Pray,  give  her  way.     She'll  hurt  no 
body. 

Js«.  What  have  you  done  witfe  him?     He  was 

here  but  now; 

I  saw  him  here.     Oh,  Biron,  Biron  !  where, 
Where  have  they  hid  thee  from  me?  He  is  gone — 
But  here's  a  little  flaming  cherubim — 
Will  nothing  do  ?     I  did  not  hope  to  find 
Justice  on  earth  ;  'tis  not  in  heav'n  neither. 

Biron  has  watcb'd  his  opportunity 

Softly  ;  he  steals  it  from  the  sleeping  gods, 
And 'sends  it  thus— Ha  !  ha  ?  ha  !—  '[Stab$  herself  . 
Now,  now  1  laugh  at  you,  I  defy  you  all, 
You  tyrant  murderers. 

C.  Bald.  Oh,  thou  most  injured  innocence  !  Yet 

live, 

Live  but  to  witness  for  me  to  tlie  world, 
How  much  I  do  repent  me  of  the  wrongs, 
The  unnatural  wrongs,  which  I  have  heap'd  on  thee 
And  have  pull'd  down  this  judgment  on  us  all. 

Vil.  Oh,  speals.  speak  but  a  word  of  comfort  to 
me! 

C.  Bald.  If  the  most  tender  father's  care  and  love 

Of  thee,  and  thy  poor  child,  can  make  amends 

Oh,  yet  look  up  and  live 

Jsa.  Where  is  that  little  wretch?  [They  raise  her. 
I  die  in  peace,  to  leave  him  to  your  care. 
I  have  a  wretched  mother's  legacy, 
A  dying  kiss— pray  let  me  give  it  him, 
My  blessing ;  that,  that's  all  I  have  to  leave  thee. 
Oh,  may  thy  faiher's  virtues. hv«  in  thee, 
And  all  his  wrongs  be  buried  in  my  jnrave !    [Dies. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— View  of  the  Sea. 

Enttr  several  Planters. 

First  P.  Well,  neighbours,  Captain  Driver  has 
brought  us  a  fresh  supply — more  slaves. 

Second  P.  Ay,  and  I'm  sure  we  had  never  more 
need  of  'em. 

"  Third  P.  That's  true,  indeed,  and  I'm  afraid 
we  shall  never  have  less. 

"  Fourth  P.  Yes,  yes ;  we  shall  have  enough 
of  'em,  I  warrant  you,  when  they  come  to  breed." 

Third  P.  Plague  on  'em,  a  parcel  of  lazy,  ob 
stinate,  untractable  pagans ; — half  of  'em  are  so 
sulky,  when  they  first  come,  that  they  won't  eat 
their  victuals  when  it's  set  before  'em,  and  a  Chris 
tian  may  beat  'em  till  he  drops  down,  before  he 
can  make  'em  eat,  if  they  ha'nt  a  mind  to  it. 

Second  P.  Beat!  ay,  faith,  he  may  beat  those 
that  will  eat,  long  enough  before  they  will  work ; 
and,  what  with  their  starving  themselves,  and 
what  with  the  discipline  they  require  before  thev 
will  put  out  their  strength,  they  die  as  fast  as 
rotten  sheep,  plague  on  'em !  The  poor  indus. 
trious  planter  loses  the  money  they  cost  him,  and 
his  ground  runs  to  ruin  for  want  of  their  labour. 

First  P.  Ay,  in  truth,  a  Christian  colony  has  u 


hard  time  of  it,  that  is  forced  to  deal  in  this  cursed 
heathen  commodity :  here,  every  time  a  ship 
comes  in,  my  money  goes  for  a  great  raw-boned 
negro  fellow,  that  has  the  impudence  to  think  he 
is  my'  fellow-creature,  witli  as -much  right  to  li 
berty  as  I  have,  and  so  grows  sullen,  and  refuses 
to  work ;  or  for  a  young  wench,  who  will  howl 
night  and  day  after  a  brat  or  a  lover,  forsooth. 

Fourth  P.  Nay,  as  far  as  I  see  yet,  the  women 
are  worse  than  the  men;  but  Squire  Blandford  has 
got  one  that,  they  say,  is  not  of  their  complexion. 

Third  P.  So  they  say ;  but  she's  of  the  breed, 
I'll  warrant  her — she's  one  of  the  sulky  ones. — 
The  lieutenant-governor  has  taken  a  fancy  to  her  ; 
and  yet,  would  you  believe  it,  she  gives  herself 
airs,  and  will  scarce  speak  to  him. 

Second  P.  I've  heard  of  her,  they  call  her  Cle- 
mene. 

Fourth  P.  'Tis  &  wonder,  however,  that  his  ho 
nour  don't  buy  her. 

Third  P.  She  was  in  a  lot  that  Mr.  Blandford 
drew  for  the  lord  governor  himself,  who,  you 
know,  is  expected  by  the  next  ship  from  England, 
and  she  cannot  be  sold  without  his  consent. 

Fourth  P.  In  a  lot  drawn  for  the  lord  governor? 
—I  don't  yet  perfectly  understand  this  method  of 
drawing  lots. 

First  P.  No  !  why  nothing  is  so  easy :  the  co 
lony  agrees  with  the  buccaneer  to  bring  a  certain 
number  of  slaves,  at  so  much  a-head  ;  and  when 
they  come  in,  we  draw  for  them,  to  prevent  dis 
putes  ;  for,  as  they're  all  of  a  price,  every  one, 
you  know,  would  be  for  picking  out  the  best. — 
Come  along  with  us  to  the  market,  and  you'll  see 
how  it  is,  presently ;  the  slaves  are  now  coining 
on  shore. 

SCENE  II.— An  Open  Place. 

Enter  Lieutenant-Governor,  BLANDFORD,  and 

STANMOUE. 

Gov.  There's  no  resisting  your  fortune,  Bland- 
ford  ;  you  draw  all  the  prizes. 

Bla.  I  draw  for  our  lord  governor,  you  know ; 
his  fortune  favours  me. 

Gov.  I  grudge  him  nothing  this  time 5   but  if 
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fortune  hud   favoured  mo   in  the  last  suit-,  the  fair 
slave  had  been  mine  ;   Clemene  had  been  mine. 
JUu.  Are  you  still  in  love  with  her  ? 

livery  dnv  more  in  love  with  her. 

Enter  Captain  DIUVKR,   tensed  and  pulled  aliimt  !»/ 
several  Planters,  Men  and  Women. 


Hero  have  I  six  slaves  in  my  lot,  nnd 
not  u  man  among  them  ;  all  women  and  children  ; 
what  can  I  do  with  'em,  captain  1  Pray  consider 
1  am  a  woman  nivself. 

"  first  P.  I  Lave  all  men  in  mine  :  prav,  cap 
tain,  let  the  men  and  women  be  mingled  together, 
for  the  good  of  the  plantation. 

"  Second  P.  Ay,  ay,  a  man  and  a  woman,  cap 
tain,  for  the  good  of  the  plantation. 

"  Capt.  1).  Let  them  mingle  together,  and  be 
damn'd,  what  care  1  ?  Would  you  have  me  pimp 
for  the  good  of  the  plantation  ? 

••  i'irst  P.  I  am  a  constant  customer,  captain. 

"  ll'owj.  I  am  always  ready  money  to  you,  cap 
tain. 

"  First  P.  For  that  matter,  mistress,  my  money 
is  as  n-ady  as  yours. 

"  l\\»n.  Tray  hear  me,  captain. 

"  Capt.  D.  Look  you,  —  I  have  done  my  part  by 
you  ;    1  have  brought  the  number  of  slaves  you 
bargained  for  ;  if  your  lots  have  not  pleased  you, 
you  must  draw  again  among  yourselves. 
»"  Third  P.  1  am  contented  with  my  lot. 
•">  -th  P.  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 

"  Third  P.  We'll  have  no  drawing  again. 

"  dipt.  D.  Do  you  hear,  mistress?  You  may 
hold  your  tongue  :  for  my  part,  1  expect  my  money. 

"  I  Tow.  Captain,  nobody  questions  or  scruples 
the  payment  :  but  I  won't  hold  my  tongue  ;  'tis 
too  much  to  pray  and  pay,  too  :  one  may  speak  for 
one's  own,  I  hope. 

"  Cajrt.  D.  Well,  what  would  you  say? 

"  II  nin.  1  say  no  more  than  I  can  make  out. 

"  Cnpt.  D.  Out  with  it,  then. 

"  Horn.  1  say,  things  have  not  been  so  fair  car 
ried  as  they  mi«ht  have  been.  How  do  I  know 
but  you  have  juggled  together  in  mv  absence? 
You  drew  the  lots  before  1  came,  I'm  sure. 

"  Capt.  D.  That's  your  own  fault,  mistress;  you 
might  have  come  sooner. 

"  I  Turn.  Then  here's  a  prince,  as  they  say,  among 
the  slaves,  and  you  set  him  down  to  go  as  a  com 
mon  man. 

"  Capt.  D.  Why,  what  should  make  him  worth 
more  than  a  common  man  ?  He'll  not  do  the  more 
work  for  being  a  prince,  will  he?  " 

'  .  Where  are  the  slaves,  captain?  They  arc 
long  coming. 

Hla.  And  who  is  this  prince  that's  fallen  to  my 
lot  for  the  Lord  Governor?  —  Let  me  know  some- 
tiling  of  him,  that  1  may  treat  him  according!}; 
who  is  he? 

Capt.  D.  He's  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  T  can  toll  you  ; 
n  prince,  every  inch  of  him  :  you  have  paid  dear 
enough  f,.r  him,  for  all  the  good  he'll  do  you  :  1 
was  (breed  to  clap  him  in  irons,  and  did  not  think 
the  ship  safe,  neither.  You  are  in  hostility  with 
the  Indians  ;  they  say  they  threaten  ybu  daily  : 
you  had  best  have*  an  eye  upon  him. 

fl/«.  Hut  who  is  he  ? 

C'ov.  And  how  do  you  know  him  to  be  a  prince? 

dipt.  D.  He  is  son  and  heir  to  the  groat  kin;;-  of 
Angola,  u  mischievous  monarch  in  those  parts. 
who,  by  his  stood  will,  would  never  let  any  of  hi.- 
neighbours  be  in  quiet.  This  son  was  his  general  ; 
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a  plaguy  6ghting  fellow.  I  have  formerly  had 
dealing  with  him  for  slaves,  which  he  took  prison 
ers,  an  i  have  got  pretty  roundly  bv  him.  But  the 
wars  beiri^  at  an  end,  and  nothing  more  to  be  got 
bv  the  trade  of  that  comitrv,  1  made  bold  to  bring 
the  prince  along  with  me. 

('rr.  How  could  you  do  that? 

/)/</.  Whit!  steal  a  prince  out  of  his  own  coun 
try? — Impossible. 

Capt.  D.  "I'was  hard,  indeed;  but  I  did  it. 
You  must  know,  this  Oroonoko 

lila.   Is  that  his  name? 

dipt.  I).  Ay,  Oroonoko. 

(n'i.  Oroonoko ! 

L'apt.  I).  Is  naturally  inquisitive  about  the  men 
and  manners  of  the  white  nations.  Because  1  could 
give  him  some  account  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
world,  I  grew  very  much  into  his  favour:  in  re 
turn  of  so  great  an  honour,  you  know  I  could  do  no 
less,  upon  my  coming  away,  than  invite  him  on 
board  me  ;  never  having  been  in  a  ship,  he  ap 
pointed  his  time,  and  I  prepared  my  entertainment ; 
he  came  the  next  evening  as  private  as  he  could, 
with  about  some  twenty  along  with  him.  The 
punch  went  round  ;  and,  as  many  of  his  attendants 
as  would  be  dangerous,  I  sent  dead  drunk  on  shore ; 
the  rest  we  secured ;  and  so  you  have  the  Princa 
Oroonoko. 

First  P.  Gad-a-mercy,  Captain !  there  you  were 
with  him,  i'faith  ! 

Second  P.  Such  men  as  you  are  fit  to  be  employ 
ed  in  public  affairs :  the  plantation  will  thrive  by 
you. 

Third  P.  Industry  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Capt.  D.  There's  nothing  done  without  it,  boys, 
I  have  made  my  fortune  this  way; 

Bta.  Unheard-of  villany  ! 

Sta.  Barbarous  treachery  ! 

Bla'.  They  applaud  him  for't. 

Gov.  But,  Captain,  methinks  you  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  for  this  Prince  Oroonoko;  why 
did  you  part  with  him  at  the  common  rate  of 
slaves  ? 

Capt.  D.  Why,  Lieutenant-Governor,  I'll  tell 
you  :  I  did  design  to  carrv  him  to  England,  to 
have  showed  him  there  ;  but  I  found  him  trouble 
some  upon  my  hands,  and  I'm  glad  I'm  rid  of  him. 
[Drum  without.]  Oh,  oh,  hark,  they  come  ! 

Enter  black  Slaves  In  cJiains,  Men,  Women,  and 
Children,  AriOAN,  and  others  of  OROOXORO'J  At« 
tendants— OROONOKO  last  of  all,  in  chains. 

Capt.  D.  Now,  Governor,  pray  observe  him. 

Oro.  So,  sir,  you  have  kept  your  word  with  me. 

Capt.  D.  1  am  a  better  Christian,  I  thank  you, 
than  to  keep  it  with  a  heathen. 

Oro.  You  are  a  Christian,  be  a  Christian  still : 
If  you  have  any  god  that  teaches  you 
To  break  your  word,  1  need  not  curse  you  more  : 
Let  him  cheat  you,  as  you  are  false  to  inn. 
You  faithful  followers  of  my  better  fortune, 
We  have  been  follow  soldiers  in  the  lield  : 

[Goes  up,  and  embraces  tiisfrifnd>. 
Now  we  are  fellow  slaves.     This  last  farewell. 
He  sure  of  one  thing  that  will  comfort  us, — 
\\  hntever  world  we  are  next  thrown  upon 
Cannot  be  worse  than  this. 

|  I'ifiuit  all  the  Slaves  but  OROONOKO. 

Capt.  D.  You  sea  what  a  bloody  Pagan  he  i.s, 
Governor  ;  but  I  took  care  that  none  of  his  followers 
should  be  in  the  same  lot  with  him,  for  fear  they 
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should    undertake   some  desperate  action,   to  the 
danger  of  the  colony. 

Oro.  Live  stil!  in  fear ;  it  is  the  villain's  curse, 
And  will  revenge  my  chains  :  fear  even  me, 
\Vho  have  no  power  to  hurt  thee.     Nature  abhors 
And  drives  thee  out  from  the  society 
.And  commerce  of  mankind,  for  breach  of  faith. 
Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trust, 
A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth. 
That  thou  hast  violated.     I  have  done  ; 
I  know  my  fortune,  and  submit  to  it. 

Gov.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  your  fortune,  and  would 
heip  it  if  I  could. 

Bla.  [Crossing  to  him.]  Take  off  his  chains. 
[Two  Planters  advance,  and  take  off  his  chains.'] 
You  know  your  condition  ;  but  you  are  fallen  into 
honourable  hands.  You  are  the  Lord  Governor's 
slave,  who  will  use  you  nobly.  In  his  absence  it 
shall  be  iny  care  to  serve  you. 

[BLANDFORD  applying  to  him. 

Oro.  I  hear  you,  but  can  believe  no  more. 

Gov.  Captain,  I'm  afraid  the  world  won't  speak 
so  honourably  of  this  action  of  yours  as  you  would 
have  'em. 

Capt.  D.  I  have  the  money, — let  the  world  speak, 
and  be  damn'd  :  I  care  not. 

Oro.  1  would  forget  myself.     Be  satisfied. 

[To  BI.ANDFORD. 

1  am  above  the  rank  of  common  slaves. 
Let  that  content  you.     The  Christian  there,  that 

knows  me, 
For  his  own  sake,  will  not  discover  more. 

Capt.  D.  I  have  other  matters  to  mind.     You 

Lave  him,  and  much  good  may  you  do  with  your 

prince.  [Exit. 

[The  Planters  pulling  and  staring  at  OROONOKO. 

Bla.  What  would  you  have  here  ? — You  stare  as 
if  you  never  saw  a  man  before.     Stand  farther  off. 
[Crosses,  and  turns  them  away. 

Oro.  Let  them  stare  on  ;  [Planters  retire. 

I  am  unfortunate,  but  not  ashamed 
Of  being  so  :  no,  let  the  guilty  blush  ; 
The  white  man  that  betray'd  me  ;  honest  black 
Disdains  to  change  its  colour.     I  am  ready  ; 
"Where  must  I  go ?  —  Dispose  me  as  you  please, — 
I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  my  fortune, 
But  must  learn  to  know  it  better  :  so,  I  know,  you 

.say; 
Degrees  make  all  things  easy. 

Bla.  All  tilings  shall  be  easy. 

Oro.  Tear  off  this  pomp,  and  let  me  know  myself: 
The  slavish  habit  best  becomes  me  MQW. 
Hard  fare  and  whips  and  chains  may  overpower 
The  frailer  flesh,  and  bow  my  body  down  ; 
But  there's  another,  nobler  part  of  me, 
Out  of  your  reach,  which  vou  can  never  tame. 

Bla.  You  shall  find  nothing  of  this  wretchedness 
You  apprehend.     We  are  not  monsters  all. 
You  seem  unwilling  to  disclose  yourself; 
Therefore,  for  fear  the  mentioning  your  name 
Should  give  you  new  disquiets,  I  presume 
To  call  you  Cresar. 

Oro.  I  am  myself;  but  call  me  what  you  please. 

GOD.  A  very  good  name,  Caesar, 
And  very  fit  for  his  character. 

Oro.  Was  Caesar,  then,  a  slave! 

GOD.  I  think  he  was;  to  pirates,  too ;  he  was  a 
great  conqueror,  but  unfortunate  in  his  friends. 

Oro.  His  friends  were  Christians'} 

Bta.  No. 

Oro.  No !  that's  strange. 

by  them. 


Oro.  I  would  be  Cwsar,  then.     Yet  I  will  live. 
Bla.  Live  to  be  happier. 
Oro.  Do  what  you  will  with  me. 
Bla.  1  will  wait  upon  you,  attend,  and  serve  you. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  Grove — a  Plantation  seen  at  a  little 

distance. 

•   Enter  ABO  AN. 

Abo.  At  length  I  nm  alone — but  Nwhy  alone  1 
My  thoughts  are  worse  society  to  me 
Than  the  poor  slaves,  with  whom  I'm  doom'd  to 

labour. 

I  cannot  bear  it — if  I  turn  my  view 
Backward  or  forward,  round  me  or  within, 
'Tis  all  regret,  oppression,  and  despair. 
Yet  why  despair? — Something  may  yet  be  done  ; 
May  yet  be  done—  hold — let  me  most  distrust 
The  flatterer,  Hope — if  she  one  moment  lures  me 
To  patient  suff'rance,  I'rom  that  fatal  moment 
Insidious  slumbers  steal  upon  my  virtue — 
I  shall — distraction!    must  grow  tame  bv  habit — 
[  must — what  else  has  quench'd  in  those  around  me 
That  indignation  which  now  chokes  my  utterance? 
All  hell  is  in  the  thought — my  struggle  must  be 

now. 
The  instant,  now — precipitation's  wisdom 

Slaves. '[Without*]   Hoa  !  boa!  Aboan,  Aboan  ! 

Abo.  Hark  !   here  they  come  ! — It  must,  it  shall 

be  so  : 

Hackney'd  they  are  in  mis'ries  new  to  me, — 
Like  secret  fire  that  smokeless  embers  hide. 
Yet  still  the  love  of  liberty  must  live. 

Enter  three  Slaves. 

First  S.  Here,  where  are  you  ? — Come,  to  work, 

to  work. 
Second  S.  You  are  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  your 

duty, 

Or  else  this  idleness  had  been  chastised 
With  many  a  smarting  blow. 
Third  S.  Ay,  good  Aboan, 
Come,  come  with  us,  for  if  the  overseer 

E'en  now  surprise  us 

Second  S.  Hush  !  I  hear  his  voice 

First  S.  No,  no,  'tis  not  he 

Abo.  Would  he  scourge  us,  then  ? 

Third  S.  Would  he  !     Experience  soon  will  tell 

you  that. 

Abo.  Has,  then,  experience  ever  told  it  you? 
Third  S.  Has  it? — Don't  ask  me— would  I  could 

say  no  ! 
Abo.    You  have  been  beaten,  then,  to  patient 

drudgery. 
Second  S.   Tis  shameful  to  confess  it,  yet  'tis 

true. 

Abo.  What  to  confess  is  shameful,  is  it  not 
More  shameful  still  to  suffer? 
Third  S.  What  if  it  be  ? 
Abo.  Then  suffer  it  no  longer. 
First  S.    No   longer — no,   if  we  knew  how   to 

help  it. 

Abo.  Knew  how  ? — Suppose  a  friend  should  tell 
you  how.    [They  gather  eagerly  about  him. 
Second  S.  W'hat  say  you? 
First  S.  Are  there  ways  ? 
Third  S.  Can  you  tell  us? 

Abo.  I  see  by  this  impatience  you're  not  quell'd 
Into  u  torpid  tame,  iasen&ibiUty  • 
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I'll  tell  you,  then,  such  news,  as  shall  revive 
Each  drooping  virtue,  string  each  nerve  anew. 
All.  WTjatll  it  !  —  What  i*  it  .' 
/Mr>.  There  is  union?  you,  now,  a  mighty  prince, 
Before  the  lightning  or*  whose  dreaded  sword 
These  pale,  cold,  half.form'd  tyrants  that  insult  ye 
Would  vanish,  like  thin  mists  before  the  sun. 
First  S.  What,  did  he  come  with  you. 
Abo.  He  came  with  me. 
I  am  distinguish'd  bv  his  friendship, 
And  ot't  with  him  have  led  the  front  of  battle. 

Second  S.  But  how,  where 

Third  S.  lg  there  only  you  and  he? 

Abo.  There  are  six  more  of  high  command  about 

him, 

All  tried,  all  firm,  all  fit  for  great  achievements. 
I'irst  S.   Where  are  tlicv  ? 
A  bo.  Thi>  prince,  my  lord,  not  long  since  parted 

from  me  ; 

Tho  rest,  not  now  far  off,  will  soon  be  found. 
When  we  were  parted,  he  embraced  us  all  : 
"  My  frienHs,"  says  he,  "one  thing  will  comfort 

us, — 

Whatever  world  we  are  thrown  next  upon 
Cannot  be  worse  than  this." 
These  were  my  royal  mastpr's  words  at  parting, 
And  sure  you  cannot  doubt  but  they  are  true. 
Shall  we,  then,  having  nothing  worse  to  fear, 
Bear  with  dull  sluggish  patience  what  we  suffer  1 
If  nothing's  worse,  the  chance  is  all  for  gain  : 
There  can  be  danger,  then,  in  no  attempt ; 
And  if  there  was,  'twere  better  still,  for  danger 
Has  always  its  equivalent  in  glory. 

[The  Slaves  look  eagerly  on  each  other,  as  if'  si 
lently  asking  each  other  what  they  think. 
Second  S.  [After  a  pause.]  And  will  this  prince, 

and  you,  and  these  your  friends, 
Assist  us  to  be  free  ? 

Abo.  Will  you  with  them 
Join  hands  in  the  attempt? 

[A  cry  heard  without,   at  some  distance: — the 

Slaves  start,  and  seem  terrified. 
What  cry  was  that? 

Second  S.  'Tis  the  complaint  of  wretched  slaves, 

extorted 

By  bloody  whips  laid  on  without  remorse, 
And  without  cause — ere  night,  perhaps  from  us 
Aud  you,  such  cry  may  by  such  stripes  be  forced — 
Abo.  Ye  gods !  and  shall  we  not  resist  it  then  ? 
Alt.  Wa  will. 

Abo.  Your  hands — at  nij;ut  we  meet  again. 
Come  on — now  lead  to  my  task.  [  Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 
Fnter  OROONOKO  and  BLANDFORD. 

Oro.  And  you  say  you  are 
A  friend  to  my  misfortunes  :  that's  a  name 
Will  teach  you  what  you  owe  yourself  and  me. 

Bla.  I'll  study  to  deserve  to  be  your  friend. 
When  once  our  noble  governor  arrives, 
With  him  you  will  not  need  my  interest  : 
too  generous  not  to  feel  your  wrongs. 


But  be  assured  I  will  employ  my  pow'r, 
And  find  the  means  to  send  you  home  again. 

Oro.  I    than;,    you,   sir.     My   honest  wretched 
friemis !  [Sighing. 

Their  chains  are  heavy  :  they  have  hardly  found 
So  kind  a  master.     May  I  ask  you,  sir, 
What  is  become  of  them? — Perhaps  I  should  not. 
You  will  forgive  a  stranger. 

I'l'i.  I'll  inquire, 

And  use  my  best  endeavours,  where  they  are, 
To  have  them  gently  used. 

Oro.  Once  more  [  thank  you. 
You  offer  every  cordial  that  can  keep 
My  hopes  alive,  to  wait  a  better  day. 
What  friendly  care  can  do,  you  have  applied. 
But  oh,  I  have  a  grief  admits  no  cure  ! 

ttln.  You  do  not  know,  sir- — - 

Oro.  Can  you  raise  the  dead  ? 
Pursue  and  overtake  the  wings  of  time  ? 
And  bring  about  again  the  hours,  the  days, 
The.  years,  that  made  me  happy? 

Bla.  That  is  not  to  be  done. 

Oro.  No,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  me. 

[Kneeling,  and  kitsing  the  earth* 
Thou  god  adored  !  thou  ever  glorious  sun  ! 
If  she  be  yet  on  earth,  send  me  a  beam 
Of  thy  all-seeing  pow'r  to  light  me  to  her  i 
Or  if  thy  sister  goddess  has  preferr'd 
Her  beauty  to  the  skies,  to  be  a  star, 
O  tell  me  where  she  shines,  that  I  may  stand 
Whole  nights,  and  gaze  upon  her. 

Bla.  1  am  rude,  and  interrupt  you. 

Oro.  I  am  troublesome  : 

But  pray  give  me  your  pardon.     My  swoll'n  heart 
Bursts  out  its  passage,  and  I  must  complain. 

0  1  can  you  think  of  nothing  dearer  to  me  ? 
Dearer  than  liberty,  my  country,  friends, 
Much  dearer  than'my  life  ? — That  I  have  lo«»t — 
The  tend'rest,  best  beloved,  and  loving  wife. 

Bla.  Alas  !  I  pity  you. 

Oro.  Do  pity  me : 

Pity's  akin  to  love  ;  and  every  thought 
Of  that  soft  kind  is  welcome  to  my  soul. 

1  would  be  pitied  here. 

Bla.  I  dare  not  ask 

More  than  you  please  to  tell  me  :  but,  if  you 
Think  it  convenient  to  let  me  know 
Your  story,  1  dare  promise  you  to  bear 
A  part  in  your  distress,  if  not  assist  you. 

Oro.  Thou  honest-hearted  man !  I  wanted  such, 
Just  such  a  friend  as  thou  art,  that  would  sit 
Still  as  the  ni^ht,  and  let  me  talk  whole  davs 
Of  my  Imoinda.     O  !  I'll  tell  thee  all 
From  first  to  last ;  and  pray  observe  me  well. 

Bla.  I  will  most  heedfully. 

Oro.  There  was  a  stranger  in  my  father's  court. 
Valued  and  honour'd  much  :  he  was  a  white, 
The  first  1  ever  saw  of  your  complexion : 
Of  many  virtues,  and  so  famed  in  arms, 
He  still  commanded  all  my  father's  wars. 
I  was  bred  under  him.     One  fatal  day, 
The  armies  joining,  he  before  me  stepp'd, 
Receiving  in  his  breast  a  poison'd  dart 
Levell'd  at  me ; — he  died  within  my  arms. 
I've  tired  you  already. 

Bla.  Pray  go  on. 

Oro.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  brought 
An  infant  to  Angola.     When  I  came 
Back  to  the  court,  a  happy  conqueror, 
Humanity  obliged  me  to  condole 
With  this  sad  virgin  for  a  father's  loss, 
for  my  safety.     I  presented  her 
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With  all  the  slaves  of  battle,  to  atone 

Her  father's  ghost.     But  when  I  saw  her  face 

And  heard  her  speak,  [  offer'd  up  myself 

T.o  bo  the  sacrifice.     She  bow'd  and  blush'd ; 

1  wonder'd  and  ador'd.     The  sacred  pow'r, 

That  had  subdued  me,  then  inspir'd  my  tongue, 

Inclin'd  her  heart,  and  all  our  talk  was  love. 

Bla.  Then  you'were  happy. 

Oro.  O  !  I  was  too  happy. 

I  married  her  :  and,  though  my.  country's  custom 
Indulged  the  privilege  of  many  wives, 
I  swore  myself  never  to  know  but  her. 
She  grew  with  child,  and  I  grew  happier  still. 
O,  my  Imoinda  !  but  it  could  not  last. 
Her  fatal  beauty  reach'd  my  father's  ears: 
He  sent  for  her' to  court,  where,  cursed  court  ! 
No  woman  comes  but  for  his  arn'rous  use. 
He  raging  to  possess  her,  she  was  forced 
To  own  herself  my  wife.     The  furious  king 
Started  at  incest ;  'but,  grown  desperate, 
Not  daring  to  enjoy  what  he  desired, 
In  mad  revenge,  which  I  could  never  learn, 
He  poison'd  her,  or  sent  her  far,  far  off, 
Par  from  my  hopes  ever  to  see  her  more. 

Bla.  Most  barbarous  of  fathers  !   the  sad  tale 
Has  struck  me  dumb  with  wonder. 

Oro.  I  have  done. 

I'll  trouble  you  no  farther :  now  and  then 
A  sigh  will  have  its  way :  that  shall  be  all. 

Enter  STANMORE. 

Sta.  Blandford,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  gone 
to  your  plantation.  He  desires  you  will  bring  the 
royal  slave  with  you.  The  eight  of  his  fair  mis 
tress,  he  says,  is  an  entertainment  for  a  prince  ;  he 
would  have  his  opinion  of  her. 

Oro.  Is.  he  a  lover? 

Bla.  So  he  says  himself:  he  flatters  a  beautiful 
slave  that  I  have,  and  calls  her  mistress. 

Oro.  Must  he,  then,  flatter  her,  to  call  her  mis 
tress  1 

I  pity  the  proud  man  who  thinks  himself 
Above  being  in  love  :  what  though  she  be  a  slave, 
She  may  deserve  him. 

Bla.  You  shall  judge  of  that,  when  you  see  her, 
sir. 

Oro.  I  go  with  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— ,4  Plantation. 

Enter  IMOINDA,  followed  by  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Gov.  I  have  disturb'd  you.     I  confess  my  fault, 
My  fair  Clemene  ;  but  begin  again, 
And  I  will  listen  to  your  mournful  song. 
Sweet  as  the  soft  complaining  nightingale's, 
While -every  note  calls  out  my  trembling  soul, 
And  leaves  me  silent,  as  the  midnight  groves, 
Only  to  shelter  you  : — sing,  sing  again, 
And  let  me  wondc-r  at  the  many  ways 
You  have  to  ravish  me. 

Imo.  O,  I  can  weep 
Enough  for  you  and  me,  if  that  will  please  you. 

Gov.  You  must  not  weep  ;  I  come  to  dry  your 

tears, 
And  raise  you  from  your  sorrow. 

Imo.  Can  that  be, 

W7hen  all  your  actions  and  your  looks  convince  me 
That  you  would  keep  me  here,  still  far  from  those, 
For  w'hom  the  tears  1  shed  must  flow  for  ever? 

Gov.  They  must  not,  sure ;  be  all  the  past  for 
gotten  ;' 


Look  forwards,  now,  where  better  prospects  rise, 
New  pleasures  court  you,  and  new  friends  invite. 

Imo.  Alas  !   can  I  ! — I  know  not  what  to  say — 
Nature  has  formed  you  of  a  diff'rent  kind, 
Or  thus  you  could  not  talk  ;  and,  should  I  reason 
From  what  I  feel,  you  would  not  understand  me. 

Gov.  Oh,  yes  :  my  heart  has  all  the  soft  sen 

sations, — 
Has  all  that  friendship  and  that  love  inspires. 

Imo.  Let  your  heart  answer  for  me,  then : — 

Could  you, 

Forced  to  some  distant  land,  unknown,  forlorn, 
A  slave,  dependant  on  another's  will, 
Cut  off  from  all  that  habit  has  endear'd, 
Cut  off  from  friendship,  from  domestic  joy — 
Could  you  forget  all  these  1 — Alas,  they're  past ! 

[Bursts  into  tears. 

Gov.  Oh,  fair  Clemene  !  there  is  yet  a  passion 
Which  can  obliterate  all  the  joys  and  pa^ns 
That  others  have  impress'd  ;  make  room  for  that 
And  all  I  wish  is  done.     Look  upon  me, — • 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  kind,  indulging  love, 
That  I  may  have  full  cause  for  what  1  say : — 
I  come  to  offer  you  your  liberty, 
And  be  myself  the  slave.  You  turn  away. 

[Foil-owing  her. 

But  everything  becomes  you.     I  may  take 
This  pretty  hand  :  I  know  your  modesty 
Would  draw  it  back  ;  but  you  will  fake  it  ill, 
If  I  should  let  it  go, — I  know  you  would. 
You  shall  be  gently  forced  to  please  yourself; 
That  you  will  thank  me  for. 

[She  struggles  and  gets  her   hand  from  him — 

then  he  offers  to  kiss  her. 
Nay,  if  you  struggle  with  me,  I  must  take 

Imo.  You  may  my  life, — that  I  can  part  with 
freely.  [Exit. 

Enter  BLANDFORD,  STANMORE,  and  OROONOKO. 

Bla.    So,   Governor,  we   don't    disturb   you,   I 

hope  1 

Your  mistress  has  left  you.  You  were  making  love  ; 
She  is  thankful  for  the' honour,  I  suppose  1 

Gov.  Quite  insensible  to  all  I  say  and  do  : 
When  I  speak  to  her,  she  sighs  or  weeps, 
But  never  answers  me  as  I  would  have  her. 

Sta.  There's  something  nearer  than  her  slavery, 
that  touches  her. 

Bla.  What  do  her  fellow  slaves  say  of  her :  can't' 
they  find  the  cause  1 

Gov.  Some  of  them,  who  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  the  rest,  and  hate  her,  I  suppose,  for  being 
used  better  than  they  are,  will  needs  have  it  that 
she  is  with  child. 

Bla.  Poor  wretch  !  if  it  be  so,  I  pity  her : 
She  has  lost  a  husband,  who,  perhaps,  was  dear 
To  her,  and  then  you  cannot  blame  her. 

Oro.  If  it  be  so,  indeed,  you  cannot  blame  her. 

[Sighing. 

Gov.  No,  no,  it  is  not  so.  If  it  be  so, 
I  must  still  love  her  j  and,  desiring  still, 
I  must  enjoy  her. 

Bla.  Try  "what  you  can  do  with  fair  means,  and 
welcome. 

Gov.  I'll  give  you  ten  slaves  for  her. 

Bla.  You  know  she  is  our  Lord  Governor's : 
but,  if  I  could  dispose  of  her,  I  would  not  now, 
especially  to  you. 

Gov.  Why  not  to  me? 

Bla.  I  mean,  against  her  will.     You  are  in  love 

with  her  ; 
And  we  all  know  what  your  desires  would  have  ; 
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l.'ive  stops  at  nothing  but  possession. 
Were  she  within  your  power,  you  do  not  know 
IIo\v  soon  you  would  be  tempted  to  forget 
The  nature  of  the  deed,  und,  may  be,  act 
A  violence  you  after  would  repent. 

Oro.  ,'Tis  godlike  in  jou  to  protect  the  weak. 

Gi>i'.  Fy,  fy  !  I  would  not  force  her.  Though 
she  be  a  slave,  her  mind  is  free,  and  should  con 
sent. 

Oro.  Such  honour  will  engage  her  to  consent. 
Shall  we  not  see  the  wonder  ! 

(i<»r.   Have  a  care  ; 
You  have  a  heart,  and  she  lias  conquering  eyes. 

(  '»•<>.   I  have  u  heart;   but,  if  it  c.»uld  be  falso 
To  my  first  vows,  ever  to  love  again, 
These  honest  hands  should  tear  it  from  my  breast, 
And  throw  the  traitor  fiom  me.     Oh,  Imoinda! 
Living  or  dead,  1  can  be  only  thine. 

Bla.  Imoinda  was  his  wife:  she  is,  either  dead, 
Or  living,  dead  to  him  ;  forced  from  his  arms 
By  an  inhuman  father  —  Another  time 
I'll  tell  you  all.    [To  the  Governor.  —  Music  without. 

Stn.  The  slaves  have  done  their  work  ; 
And  now  begins  their  evening  merriment. 

Bla.  The  men  are  all  in  love  with  fair  Clemene 
As  much  as  you,  und  try  their  little  tricks 
To  enteitain  her,  and  divert  her  sadness. 
Maybe,  she  is  among  them  :  shall  we  see.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL-Slaves,  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
discovered  upon  the  ground.  —  Some  ri.se  and  dance. 

Enter  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  BI.ANDFORD,  STAX- 
MOHI,  and  OKOONOKO,  as  spectators;  Captain 
DRIVER  and  several  Planters,  with  their  swords 
drawn.  —  A  bell  rings. 

Capt.'D.  Where  are  you,  Governor  ?  Make  what 

haste  vo,u  can 

To  save  yourself  and  the  whole  colony. 
1  bade  'em  ring  the  bell. 

C*ov.  What's  the  matter  ? 

-First  P.  The  Indians  are  come  down  upon  us. 
They  have  plundered  somo  of  the  plantations  al 
ready,  and  are  marching  this  way  as  fast  as  they 
can. 

Got.  What  can  we  do  against  them  1 

Bla.  We  shall  be  able  to  make  a  stand,  till  more 
planters  come  in  to  us. 

Second  P.  There  are  a  great  many  more  without, 
if  you  would  show  yourself,  and  put  us  in  order. 

Gov.  There's  no  danger  of  the  white  slaves  ; 
they'll  not  stir.  Blandt'ord,  come  you  along  with 
me  ;  some  of  you  stay  here  to  look  after  the  black 
slaves. 

[Exeunt  all  but  tie  Captain  and  six  Planters, 
who,  all  at  once,  seize  OHOONOKO. 

First  P.  Ay,  ay,  let  us  alone. 

dipt.  D.  lu  the  first  pitted,  we  secure  you,  sir, 
As  an  enemy  to  the  government. 

Oro.  Are  you  there,  sir  1  You  »re  my  constant 
friend. 

rst  P.  You  will  be  uble  to  do  a  great  deal  of 


//if.  I).  But  we  shall  prevent  you;  b,riug  the 
irons  hither. 

Enttr  four    Sailors,    bringing    chain*,    and    putting 
them  on  OHOONOKO. 

Cupt.  I).  He  has  the  malice  of  a  slave  in  him, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  cutting  his  masters'  throats. 
I  know  him.  Chain  his  hands  and  foet,  that  he 


may  not  run  over  to  them.    If  they  have  him,  they 
shall  carry  him  on  their  bucks,  that  1  can  tell  th*m. 

Enter  BLANDFOHD,  and  runs  to  them. 

Bla.  What  are  you  doing,  there? 
(.'npt.  D.  Securing  the  main  chance.     Thia  is  « 
bosona  enemy. 

Bla.  Away,  you  brutes!     I'll  answer  with  my 
life  for  his  behaviour  ;  so  tell  the  Governor. 
dipt.  D.   ~] 

&;          V  Well,  sir,  so  we  will. 
Planters.    J 

[Extunt  Captain,  Planters,  and  Sailors,  uith 

chtuns. 

Oro.  Give  me  a  sword,  and  I'll  deserve  your 
trust. 

Enter  (lie  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Planters. 

Bta.  They  drive  away  our  slaves  before  our 
faces.  Governor,  can  you  stand  tamely  by,  and 
suffer  this  1  Clemene,  air,  your  mistress,  is  among 
them. 

Gov.  We  throw  ourselves  away  in  the  attempt  to 
rescue  them. 

Oro.  A  lover  cannot  fall  more  glorious 
Than  in  the  cause  of  love,     lie  that  deserves 
His  mistress'  favour,  will  not  stay  behind. 
I'll  lead  you  on, — be  bold,  aud  follow  me.  [E.munt. 

Enter  IMOINDA. 

Imo.  I'm  toss'd  about  by  my  tempestuous  fete, 
And  nowhere  must  have  rest;  Indians  or  English, 
Whoever  has  me,  1  am  still  a  slave. 
No  matter  whose  1  am,  since  I'm  no  more 
My  royal  master's  ;  since  I'm  his  no  more. 
Oh,  1  was  happy  ! — Nay,  I'will  be  happv, 
In  the  dear  thought  that  1  am  still  his  wife. 
Though  far  divided  from  him.  [Retires, 

After  a  shout,  enter  the  L:eutenant-Governor,  OROO- 
NOKO,  Br.ANinouD,  STANMoui.,  and  the  Planters, 

Gov.  Thou  glorious  man !  thou  something  greater, 

.  sure, 

Than  Ca?sar  ever  was  !  that  single  arm 
Has  saved  us  all :  accept  our  general  thanks. 

[Mi  bow  tO  OllOONOKO. 

And  what  wa  can  do  more  to  recompense 
Such  noble  services,  you  shall  command. 
Clemene,  too,  shall  thank  you— she  is  safe  ! 
Look  up,  and  bless  your  bravo  deliverer. 

[Brings  CLEMENB/onom/,  looking  down  on  the 

ground. 

Oro.  Bless  me,  indeed  ! 
Bla.  You  start ! 
Oro.  Oh,  all  you  gods 

Who  govern  this  great  world,  and  briug  about 
Things  strange  and  unexpected,  can  it  be"? 
(»cr.   What  is't  you,  stare  at  so  ? 
Oro.  Answer  me,  some  of  you!  you,  who  have 

power, 

And  have  your  senses  free.     Or  are  you  all 
Struck  through  with  wonder,  tool 

[Looking  still  ft  redly  on  her 
Bla.   What  would  you  know  ! 
('/•<>.  My  soul  steals  from  my  body  through  my 

eyes ! 

All  that  is  "left  of  life  I'll  gaze  away, 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 
(MH.  This  is  strange  ! 
Oro.  If.you  but  mock  me  with  her  image,  here,— 

If  she  be  not  Imoinda 

[S/ie  looks  »)i«w  him,  and  faints — h«  runt  to  A»r,. 
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Ha,  s!ie  faints  ! — 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she, — it  is  Imoinda  : 
My  heart  confesses  her,  and  leaps  for  joy, 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here. 
"  1  feel  her  all,  in  every  part  of  me." 
Oh,  let  me  press  her  in  my  eager  arms, 
Wake  her  to  life,  and,  with  this  kindling  kiss, 
Give  back  that  soul  she  only  lent  to  me. 

[Kisses  her. 
Imoinda!     Oh,  thy  Oroonoko  calls. 

[IRIOINDA  recovering. 

Imo.  My  Oroonoko  !     Oli,  1  can't  believe 
What  any  man  can  say  !     But.  if  I  ara 
To  be  deceived,  there's  something  in  that  name, 

That  voice,  that  face 

Oh,  if  1  know  myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

[  Era  braces  OROONOKO. 

Oro.  Xever  here  ; 

You  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  I  am  yours, 
Your  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have 
Your  tender  loving  husband. 

Imo.  All  indeed 

That  I  would  have !  my  husband  !  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  joys  I  feel : 
They  were  so  great,  I  could  not  think  them  true  : 
But  I  believe  all  that  you  say  to  me, 
For  truth  itself  and  everlasting  love 
Grow  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oro.  Take,  take  me  all ;  inquire  into  my  heart 
(You  know  the  way  to  every  secret  there), 
My  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  love  ; 
And  if,  in  absence,  I  have  misemployed 
A  mite  from  the  rich  store — it  I  have  spent 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  you. 
May  I  be  cursed  to  wish  and  sigh  in  vain, 
And  you  not  pity  me. 

Imo.  O  !   I  believe, 

And  know  you  by  myself.     If  these  sad  eyes, 
Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  face 
Of  any  comfort,  or  once  wish'd  to  see 
The  light  of  any  other  heaven  but  you, 
]\Eay  I  be  struck  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 
Your  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oro.  Imoinda1.  O,  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so, 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me.     You  appear 
Like  si  kind  star  to  iny  benighted  steps, 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness ; 
I  cannot  miss  it  now.  —Governor,  — friend, 
You  think  me  mad  ;  but  let  me  bless  you  all, 
Who  any  way  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.     Imoinda' s  found  ! 
And  every  thing  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

[Embracing  her,  \ 

Sta.  Where's  your  mistress  now,  Governor'? 

Gov.    Why,  where  most   men's   mistresses  are 

forced  to  be  sometimes, — 

With  her  husband,  it  seems  !  [Aside.]   But  I  won't 
lose  her  so  ! 

Sta.  He  has  fought  lustily  for  her,  and  deserves 

her, — 
I'll  say  that  for  him. 

'Blur.  [To  OROONOKO,]  Sir,  we  congratulate  your 
happiness  ;  I  do  most  heartily. 

Gov.  And  all  of  us  ;  but  huw  comes  it  to  pass — 

Oro.  That  will  require 

More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things,  to  ask  of  her, 
And  she  has  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  1  confess, 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier  than  I 
Hare  words  or  power  to  tell  you.     "  Captain,  you ,  j 


Even  you,  who  most  have  wrong'd  me,  I  forgive. 
I  will  not  say  you  have  betray'd  me  now  ; 
I'll  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate, 
To  bring  me  to  my  loved  Imoinda,  here." 

Imo.  How,   how  shall  I  receive  you  ?  how  be 

worthy 

Of  such  endearment?,  all  this  tenderness? 
These  are  the  transports  of  prosperity, 
WliPii  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oro.  Let  the  fo6ls, 

Who  follow  Fortune,  live  upon  her  smiles. 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love  — 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth,  you  stand  upon, 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.     Hero  1  reign 
In  full  delights,  in  joys  to  pow'r  unknown  ; 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  mv  throne. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Plantation. 
Enter  ABOAN,  the  three  Slaves,  and  HOTMAN. 

Hot.  What !  to  be  slaves  to  cowards  I  slaves  to 
rogues,  who  crm't  defend  themselves  ! 

Abu.  Who  is  this  man  ?     He  talks  as  if  he  were 
acquainted  with  our  design  :  is  he  one  of  us1? 

[Aside  to  his  own  gang. 

FirstS.  Not  yet;  but  he  will  be  glad  to  make 
one,  I  believe. 

Abo.    1  think  so,  too,  and  may  be  worth  the 
having. 

Hot.    Go,  sneak  in  corners ;  whisper  out  your 

griefs, 

For  fear  your  masters  hear  you  ;  cringe  and  crouch 
Under  the  bloody  whip,  like  beaten  curs, 
That  lick  their  wounds,  and  know  no  other  cure. 
All,  wretches  all !   you  feel  their  cruelty. 
As  much  as  I  can  feel,  but  dare  not  groan. 
For  my  part,  while  I  have  a  life  and  tongue, 
I'll  curse  the  authors  of  my  slavery. 

Abo.  Have  you  been  long  a  slave  ? 

Hot.  Yes,  many  years. 

Abo.  And  do  you  only  curse  ? 

Hot.  Curse  !  only  curse  !  I  cannot  conjure. 
To  raise  the  spirits  up  of  other  men. 
1  am  but  one.     O  !  for  a  soul  of  fire 
To  warm  and  animate  our  common  cause, 
And  make  a  body  of  us,  then  I  would 
Do  something  more  than  curse. 

Abo.  That  body  set  on  foot,  would  you  be  one, 
A  limn,  to  lend  it  motion  ? 

Hot.  I  would  be 

The  heart  of  it ;  the  head,  the  hand,  and  heart : 
Would  I  could  see  the  day  ! 

Aim.  [Afi<!e.~]  This  spirit  pleases  me,  and  I  will 

trust  him. 
The  time  may  come  to  you  ;  be  ready  for  it 

Enter  BLANDFOKD. 

Abo.  We're  interrupted  now — we'll  meet  anon. 

Kla.  If  there  be  any  one  among  you  here 
That  did  belong  to  Oroonoko,  speak  : 
I  come  to  him. 
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Abo.  1  did  belong  to  him.     Abuun  my  name. 

Bta.  You   are  the  man  1  want  ;  pray  come  w  ith 
me.  [  Kitunt  nil  but  HOTMAN. 

Hot.  Yes,  'tis  as  I  suspected  —  ibis  Aboan 
Has  ibrm'd  some  secret  project  to  revolt  ; 
My  well-fei^u'd  zeal  has   snared   him,    and  he'll 

trust  ine  : 

Then  welcome  liberty  '.  —  not  that  I  mean 
To  trust  his  cunning,  or  the  chance  of  urins  ; 
I  have  a  neurer,  saier  way  to  freedom  : 
I'll  lenrn  the  plot,  and  watch  it  step  by  step, 
Till  on  the  verge  of  execution  —  then, 
Just  then,  belrav  it;  'twill  enhance  the  merit, 
And  make  reward  more  amnlo  and  more  sure. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.—  A 


Enter  OROONOKO  and   I  MDINDA. 

Oru.  I  do  not  blame  my  father  for  his  love  ; 
Twai  Nature's  fault  that  made  you  like  the  sun, 
The  reasonable  worship  of  mankind: 
He  could  not  help  his  adoration. 
Hut  when  I  think  on  his  barbarity, 
That  could  expose  you  to  so  many  wrongs, 
Driving  you  out  to  wretched  slavery, 
Only  for  being  mine  ;  then  I  confess 
1  wish  1  could  forget  the  name  of  son, 
That  I  might  cursr  the  tyrant. 

/mo.  I  will  bless  him, 

For  1  have  found  you  here  :  Heav'n  only  knows 
What  is  reserved  for  us  ;  but,  if  we  guess 
The  future  by  the  past,  our  fortune  must 
Be  wonderful,  above  the  common  size 
Of  good  or  ill  ;  it  must  be  in  extremes  — 
Extremely  happy,  or  extremely  wretched. 

Oro.  'Tis  in  our  power  to  make  it  happy  now. 

Jmo.  But  not  to  keep  it  so. 

Enter  BLANDFORD  and  ABOAN, 

BJa.  My  royal  lord  ! 
I  have  a  present  for  you. 

Oro.  Aboan  I 

Abo.  Your  lowest  slave. 

Oro.  My  tried  and  valued  friend. 
This  worthy  man  always  prevents  my  wants  : 
1  only  wish'd,  and  he  has  brought  thee  to  me. 
Thou  art  surprised  ;  carry  thy  duty  there  : 

[ABOAN  goe$  to  IMOINDA,  and  falls  at  her  feet. 
"While  1  acknowledge  mine,  how  shall  I  thank  you  ! 

Bla.  Believe  me  honest  to  your  interest, 
And  I  am  more  than  paid.     1  have  secured 
That  all  your  followers  shall  be  gently  used. 
This  gentleman,  your  chief  favourite,  sir, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  person,  while  you  stay 
Among  us. 

Oro.  1  owe  everything  to  you. 

Bla.  You  must  not  think  you  are  in  slavery. 

Oro.  1  do  not  find  I  am. 

Bla.  Kind  Ileav'n  has  miraculously  sent 
Those  comforts,  that  may  teach  you  to  expect 
Its  farther  care,  in  your  deliverance. 

Or*.  1  sometimes  think  myself,  Heaven  is  con- 

cern'd 
For  my  deliverance. 

Bla.  It  will  be  soon  ; 

You  may  expect  it.     Pray,  in  the  mean  time, 
Appear  as  cheerful  as,you  can  among  us. 
You  have  some  enemies,  that  represent 
You  dangerous,  and  would  be  glad  to  find 
A  reason,  iu  your  discontent,  to  fear  j 


They   watch   your  looks.     But  there    are    honest 

men, 
Who  are  your  friends  ;  you  are  secured  in  them. 

Oro.  i  thank  you  for  your  caution. 

Jila.  1  will  leave  you  : 
And  be  assured,  1  wish  your  liberty. 

[Liit  BI.ANDFORD. 

Abo.  He  speaks  you  verv  fair. 

Oro.  He  means  me  fair. 

Alio.  If  he  should  not,  my  lord"? 

Oro.   If  he  should  not  1 
I'll  not  suspect  his  truth  ;  but  if  I  did, 
What  shall  I  get  by  doubting  ? 

Abo.  You  secure 

Yourself  from  disappointment ;  but,  besides. 
There's  this  advantage  in  suspecting  him, 
When  you  put  off  the  hopes  of  other  men, 
You  will  rely  upon  your  godlike  self, 
And  then  you  may  be  sure  of  liberty. 

Oro.  Be  sure  of  liberty  !  what  dost  thou  mean 
Advising  to  rely  upon  myself] 
1  think  we  may  be  sure  on't ;  we  must  wait ; 
'Tis  worth  a  little  patience. 

Abo.  O,  my  lord  ! 

Oro.  What  dost  thou  drive  at! 

Abo.  Sir,  another  time 
You  would  have  found  it  sooner  :  but  I  see 
Lore  has  your  heart,  and  takes  up  all  your  thoughta. 

Oro.  And  canst  thou  blame  me  1 

Abo.  Sir,  I  must  not  blame  you. 
But,  as  our  fortune  stands,  there  is  a  passion 
(Youi  pardon,  royal  mistress,  I  must  speak) 
That  would  become  you  better  than  your  love; — 
A  brave  resentment ;  which,  inspired  by  you, 
Might  kindle  and  dill  use  a  gen'rous  rage 
Amoiiij  the  slaves,  to  rouse  and  shake  our  chains, 
And  struggle  to  be  free. 

Oro.  How  can  we  help  ourselves  ? 

Abo.  I  knew  you,  when  you  would  have  found  a 

way. 

How  help  ourselves!  the  veiy  Indians  teacb  us: 
We  need  but  to  attempt  our  liberty, 
And  we  carry  it.     We  have  hands  sufficient, 
Double  the  number  of  our  masters'  force, 
Ready  to  be  employ 'd.     What  hinders  us 
To  set  them,  then,  at  work  1    We  want  but  you, 
To  head  our  enterprise,  and  bid  us  strike. 

Oro.  What  would  you  do! 

Abo.  Cut  our  oppressors'  throats. 

Oro.  And  you  would  have  me  join  in  your  de 
sign  of  murder  ! 

Abo.  It  deserves  a  better  name  : 
But,  be  it  what  it  will,  'tis  justified 
By  self-defence  and  natural  liberty. 

Oro.  I'll  hear  no  more  on't. 

Abo.  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Oro.  Nor  shall  you  think  of  it. 

Abo.  Not  think'of  it ! 

Oro.  No:  I  command  you  not. 

Abo.  Remember,  sir, 

You  are  a  slave  yourself,  and  to  command 
Is  now  another's'right.     Not  think  of  it ! 
Since  the  first  moment  they  put  on  ray  chains, 
I've  thought  of  nothing  but  the  weight  of  them, 
And  how  to  throw  them  oft'.     Can  your's  sit  easy! 

Oro.  1  have  a  sense  of  my  condition, 
As  painful,  and  as  quick,  as  yours  can  be. 
I  feel  for  my  Imoinda  and  myself; 
Imoinda,  much  the  tenderest  part  of  me. 
But,  though  I  languish  for  my  liberty, 
I  would  not  buy  it  at  the  Christian  price 
Of  black  ingraiitu49  i  U 
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That  we  deserved  our  fortune  by  our  crimes. 
Murder  the  innocent ! 

.Abo.  The  innocent  ! 

Oro.  These  men  are  so,  whom  you  would  rise 

against. 

Tf  we  are  slaves,  they  did  not  make  us  slaves, 
But  bought  us  in  the  common  way  of  trade. 
They  paid  our  price  for  us,  and  we  are  now 
Their  property,  a  part  of  their  estate, 
To  manage  as  they  please.     Mistake  me  not — 
I  do  not  tamely  say,  that  we  should  bear 
All  they  could  lay  upon  us :  but  we  find 
The  loa'd  so  light,  so  little  to  be  felt 
(Considering  they  have  us  in  their  pow'r, 
And  may  inflict  what  grievances  they  please), 
We  ought  not  to  complain. 

Abo.  My  royal  lord, 

You  do  not  know  the  heavy  grievances, 
The  toils,  the  labours,  weary  drudgeries, 
Which  they  impose  ;  burdens  more  fit  for  beasts, 
For  senseless  beasts  to  bear,  than  thinking  men: 
Then  if  you  saw  the  bloody  cruelties 
They  execute  on  every  slight  offence  ; 
Nay,  sometimes  in  their  proud,  insulting  sport, 
How  worse  than  dogs  they  lash  their  fellow-crea 
tures, 
Your  heart  would  bleed  for  them.     Oh  !  could  you 

know 

How  many  wretches  lift  their  hands  and  eves 
To  you  for  their  relief ! 

Oro.  I  pity  them, 
And  wish  I  could  with  honesty  do  more. 

Abo.  You  must  do  more,  and  may,  with  honesty. 
O,  royal  sir,  remember  who  you  are — 
A  prince,  born  for  the  good  of  other  men  ; 
Whose  godlike  oflice  is  to  draw  the  sword 
Against  oppression,  and  set  free  mankind  : 
And  this,  I'm  sure,  you  think  oppression  now. 
What  though  you  have  not  felt  those  miseries, 
Never  believe  you  are  obliged  to  them  : 
They  have  their  selfish  reasons,  maybe,  now, 
For  using  you  so  well.     But  there  will  come 
A  time,  when  you  must  have  your  share  of  them. 

Oro.  You  see  how  little  cause  I  have  to  think  so. 
"  Favouf'd  in  my  own  person,  in  my  friends  ; 
Indulged  in  all  that  can  concern  mvcare, 
In  my  Imoinda's  soft  society."         [Embracing  her. 

Abo,   And   therefore  would   you  lie  contented 

down 

In  the  forgetfulness  and  arms  of  love, 
To  get  young  princes  for  them  1 

Oro.  Say'st  th'oul  ha! 

Abo.  Princes,  the  heirs  of  empire,  and  the  last 
Of  your  illustrious  lineage,  to  be  born 
To  pamper  up  their  pride,  and  be  their  slaves  ! 

Oro.    Jmoinda,    save    me>    save    me  from   that 
thought ! 

"  Imo.  There  is  no  safety  from  it  :   I  have  long 
Suffer'd  it  with  a  mother's  labouring  pains, 
And  can  no  longer.     Kill  me,  kill  me  now, 
While  I  nm  bless'd,  and  happy  in  your  love  ; 
Rather  than  let  me  live  to  see"  you  hate  me  : 
As  you  must  hate  me — me,  the  only  cause, 
The  fountain  of  these  flowing  miseries." 

Oro.  Shall  the  dear  babe,  the  elde.st  of  my  hopes, 
Whom  I  begot  a  prince,  be  born  a  slave  1 
The  treasure  of  this  temple  was  design'd 
T'  enrich  a  kingdom's  fortune  :  shall  it  here 
Be  seized  upon  by  vile  unhallow'd  hands, 
To  be  employ'd  in  uses  most  profane  ? 

-Abo.  In  most  unworthy  uses — think  of  that ; 
And,  while  you  may,  prevent  it,    0,  my  lord, 


Rely  on  nothing  that  they  say  to  you. 
They  speak  you  fair,  1  know,  and  bid  you  wait. 
But  think  what  'tis  to  wait  on  promises, 
And  promises  of  men  who  know  no  tie 
Upon  their  words,  Against  their  interest : 
And  where's  their  interest  in  freeing  you  ? 

Imo.  O  !  where,  indeed,  to  lose  so  many  slaves  J 

"  Abo.  Nay,  grant  this  man,  you  think  so  much 

your  friend, 

Be  honest,  and  intends  all  that  he  says, 
He  is  but  one  ;  and  in  a  government, 
Where,  he  confesses,  you  have  enemies, 
That  watch  your  looks.     What  looks  can  you  put 

on, 

To  please  these  men,  who  are  before  resolved 
To  read  them  their  own  way'?     Alas,  my  lord  ! 
If  they  incline  to  think  you  dangerous, 
They  have  their  knavish  arts  to  make  you  so  : 
And  then  who  knows  how  far  their  cruelty 
May  carry  their  revenge"? 

"  Imo.  To  everything 

Tliat  does  belong  to  you,  your  friends,  and  me. 
I  shall  be  torn  from  you,  forced  away, 
Helpless  and  miserable.     Shall  I  live 
To  see  that  dav  again  1 

"  Oro.  That'day  shall  never  come." 

Abo.  I  know  you  are  persuaded  to  believe 
The  Governor's  arrival  will  prevent 
These  mischiefs,  and  bestow  you  liberty  : 
But  who  is  sure  of  that  1  I  rather  fear 
More  mischiefs  from  his  coming.     He  is  young, 
Luxurious,  passionate,  and  amorous  : 
Such  a  complexion,  and  made  bold  by  power, 
To  countenance  all  he  is  prone  to  do, 
Will  know  no  bounds,  no  law  against  his  lusts. 
If,  in  a  fit  of  his  intemperance, 
With  a  strong  hand  he  shall  resolve  to  seize, 
And  force  my  royal  mistress  from  your  arms, 
How  can  you  help  yourself? 

Oro.  Ha  !  thou  hast  roused     , 
The  lion  in  his  den — he  stalks  abroad, 
And  the  wide  forest  trembles  at  his  roar. 
1  find  the  danger  now  :  my  spirits  start 
At  the  alarm,  and  from  all  quarters  come, 
To  man  my  heart,  the  citadel  of  love. 
Is  there  a  power  on  earth  to  force  you  from  me  1 
And  shall  1  not  resist  it  *? 
Now  I  am  fashion'd  to  thy  purpose  :  speak, 
What  combination,  what  conspiracy, 
Would'st  thou  engage  me  in  1    I'll  undertake 
All  thou  wouldst  have  me,  now,  for  liberty, — 
For  the  great  cause  of  love  and  liberty. 

Abo.  Now,  my  great  master,  you  appear  your 
self. 

And,  since  we  have  you  join'd  in  our  design, 
It  cannot  fail  us.     I  have  muster'd  up 
The  choicest  slaves,  men  who  are  sensible 
Of  their  condition,  and  seem  most  resolved: 
They  have  their  several  parties. 

"  Oro.  Summon  them," 

Assemble  them.     I  will  come  forth  and  show 
Myself  among-  them  ;  if  they  are  resolved, 
I'll  lead  their  foremost  resolutions. 

Abo.  I  have  provided  those  will  follow  you. 

"  Oro.  With  this  reserve    in  our   proceedings 

still, 

The  means  that  lead  us  to  our  liberty 
Must  not  be' bloody. 

"  Abo.  In  self-defence,  my  lord 

"  Oro.  1  know,  I  feel, 

All  thou  canst  say,  and  more,     Is  there  no  way — • 

[Pauses. 
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Ye  gods  !  'tis  inspiration  \     What  a  thought ! 
The  very  ship  that  brought,  that  made  us  slaves, 
Swims  in  the  river  still — we'll  seize  on  that, 
And  not  a  life  shall  fall. 

"  A\M.  And  shall  we,  then, 
Desert  our  honest,  brave,  unhappy  friends  ? 
Blast  all  their  hopes? 

"  Oro.  O,  no  !  we'll  go  together  ; 
Not  one  associate  shall  be  left  behind. 

"  Abo.  Why,  farewell,  then,  revenge.     It  shall 

be  so." 
We  shall  expect  you,  sir. 

Oro.  You  shall  not  long.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Plantation. 
Enter  several  Slaves,  conspirators. 

First  S.  'Tis  about  the  time  now ;  he'll  be  here 
Boon. 

Second  S.  Well ;  but  what  are  we  to  do  1 

First  S.  To  do !  why,  we  are  to  be  free. 

Second  S.  Ay  1  'Twas  lucky  this  Aboan  came 
among  us.  When  I  look  at  him,  and  hear  him 
talk,  I  think  I'm  free  already. 

Third  S.  Why,  ay,  to  be  sure;  such  men  as  he 
may  do  much. 

Second  S.  Why,  we  were  all  such  men,  till  slavery 
broke  us.  But  what  is  the  project? 

Third  S.  Why,  we  shall  hear,  we  shall  hear. 

First  S.  Ay,  let  Aboan  alone  ;  I'll  warrant  he'll 
put  us  in  a  way.  . 

Second  S.  There's  Hotman,  too.  Did  you  hear 
how  be  fired,  when  our  tyrants  ran  away,  and  left 
us  t6  the  Indians? 

FirstS.  Did  II  Ay.  Hotman,  in  my  opinion, 
has  as  much  spirit  as  Aboan.  Here  they  are, 
coming  together.  Let  us  draw  back  a  little.  See 
how  earnestly  they  talk — don't  let  us  interrupt 
them.  [They  retire  to  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Enter  HOTMAN  and  ABOAN. 

Abo.  This  is  his  scheme;  I  left  him  but  this 

moment. 

Hot.  I  like  it  not.     A  glorious  feat,  indeed, 
For  souls  of  fire,  provoked  by  burning  wrongs, 
To  seize  a  ship  by  night,  and  steal  away, 
Our  useless  weapons  shimb'ring  in  the  sheath. 
Confusion  !  and  our  sufFrings  unrevenged  I 

Abo.   indeed,   I  thought  of  more.     But  is  not 

freedom, 

Without  the  chance  of  contest,  worth  acceptance? 
Hot.  1  know  not — to  those  frigid  clods,  perhaps; 
To  our  pale  lords,  who  only  dare  to  strike 
Whom  others  bind,  it  might — but  not  to  me. 
By  all  my  wrongs,  I  thirst  for  more  than  freedom. 
-  Abo.   Thy  noble  ardour  might  e'en  warm   the 

dead! 

V.Y'll  try  once  more  its  power  on  OrOonoJro. 
But  soft — here  are  our  friends,  nnd,  ns  1  think, 
At  distance  comes  the  prince — it  must  he  he. 
AVelrome,  my  fiiemls,  the  prince  is  of  your  party, 
[Turning  to  the  Slaves. 

And  has  engaged  to  make  your  cause  his  own. 
See  where  he  comes. 

Later  OROONOKO. 
Here  are  our  friends,  my  lord, 
^  ho  ask  but  your  concurrence  to  be  free. 

C/n.   if  to  all  those  I  am  the  means  of  freedom, 
''Tin  well  1  was  a  slave — 'tis  well  that  here 
I've  lenrn'd  the  wrongs  you  suffer. 
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Hot.  Tis  better  not  to  be,  than  thus  to  sutler. 
Abo.  To  die  at  once,  than  leave  our  wretched 

offspring 
Heirs  of  the  chains  and  scourges  that— — 

Oro.  No  more. 
My  friend  here  tells  me,  TOU  have  well  resolved 

[To  the  Slaves. 

To  make  one  glorious  effort  to  be  free — 
I'o  risk  your  lives,  and  all  the  threefold  woes 
That  would  attend  our  unsuccessful  contest. 

[The  Slaves  look  on  each  other,  and  answer  no- 

thing. 
Hot.  [Clamorously.]  All,  all  we  risk  for  freedom 

— and  revenge ! 
[OROONOKO  turns  quick,  and  looks  earnestly  at 

HOTMAN. 

Oro.    [After  a  pause.]    'Tis    well— 'tis    great! 
[Turning  to  the  rest.]  But  I  hare  found 
the  means 
To  gain  our  purpose  by  a  safer  way. 

Hot.  [Interrupting.]  A  safer!     Let  him  talk  of 

safer  ways, 

Who  holds  his  life  more  dear  than  great  revenge. 
[OROONOKO  turns  hastily  again,  and  looks  at 
HOTMAN,  firing  his  eyes  some  time  ttpon  him, 
irithout  speaking  ;  HOTMAN  at  length  shows 
some   signs  of  confusion — OROONOKO    then 
turns  and  speaks  to  ABOAN. 
Oro.  Is  this  the  man  whose  zeal  you  praised  so 

much? 
Abo.  It  is. 
Hot.  [More  confused.]  They  whisper — yes,  I  am 

suspected — 

I  must  talk  louder  still.  [Aside. 

Oro.  [Still  eyeing  HOTMAN.]  And  is  he  trusted 

with  the  whole  design? 
Abo.  He  is,  my  lord. 
Oro.  The  marks  of  guilt  are  en  him. 
Abo.  Not  so,  my  lord. 
Oro.  Whence  his  confusion,  then,  to  meet  tay 

eye? 
Abo.  Whence  his  confusion,  now,  suppose"  him, 

false  ? 

Oro.  Whence  !    From  the  consciousness  of  false 
hood  here, 

That  which  makes  villains  start  at  their  own  shadow, 
That  made  him  fear  my  eye,  though  it  could  reach 
No  farther  than  the  covering  of  his  heart. 
E'en  now  he  trembles,  and  a  sickly  hue 
Steals  on  his  cheeks. 

Abo.  It  does— yet  try  him  farther. 
Oro.  To  try  him,  now  he's  trusted,  boots  us  no 
thing. 

Abo.  Do  it,  if  only  to  restore  our  hope, 
Or  end  the  torments  of  suspense. 

Oro.  I  will. 

Your  zeal,  my  friend,  I  honour;  hut  you  tnow— — 

[To  HOTMAN. 
Hot.  That  nobler  hopes  have  set  ray  soul  on  fire, 

Than  just  to  steal  a  ship,  and  run  away- 

If  I  consent  to  this,  ye  gods  ! 

[//<•  affects  to  i)>eak  this  loudly,   but  hit  voice 

falters  thn.ugk  his  fear. 

Oro.  If  you  do  uot  consent,  you  will  not  sure — 
Hot.  I  will  not  what? — Who  is  there  that  As 
pects  me? 
[In    a   great    confusion. — OnooNOKO    looks    at 

ABOAN,  then,  turns  again  to  Hoi  MA  v. 
Oro.  Suspt-cN,  my  friend!  — Of  what  should  we 

suspect  you  1 

Abo.  [Hastily.]  Byheav'nsl  if  I  suspected  any 
present 
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Of  a  perfidious  view  to  blast  our  hopes, 
This  dagger  here  at  once  should  make  him  faithful. 
[HOTMAN,  staring,  attempts    to  speak,    but  is 

overcome  by  his  confusion  and  terror. 
Oro.  [To  ABOAN.]   What  think  you  now? 
Abo.  By  all  my  fears,  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
Oro.  He'll  certainly  betray  us. 
Abo.  That  he  shall  not ; 
For  what  I  swore,  I'll  do. 
Oro.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Abo.  I'll  stop  his  mouth  before  you;  stab  him 

here, 
And  then  let  him  inform. 

[Going  to  stab  HOTMAN,  OROONOKO  holds  him 
— HOTMAN,  who  keeps  his  eye  upon  them,  per 
ceives  it  with  extreme  confusion,  and,  after 
some  irresolute  gestures,  steals  off  unperceived. 

Oro.  Thou  art  not  mad 

Abo.  I  would  secure  ourselves. 
Ore.  It  shall  not  be  this  way,— it  cannot  be ; 
To  murder  him,  is  to  alarm  the  rest. 

[Turns  about,  and  misses  HOTMAN. 
What,  is  he  gone  1 

Abo.  [To  the  Slaves.]  Is  Hotman  gone? 
First  S.  Hotman,  my  lord,  is  gone :  but  doubt 
him  not.  [To  OROONOKO. 

The  stern  inquiring  look  of  majesty 
(We  feel  its  pow'r)  will  strike  the  mind  with  awe; 
He  dared  to  differ,  sir ;  but,  when  opposed, 
He  felt  confused ;  the  difference  of  his  state 

Oro.  Why,  be  it  so. 

My  fellow-sufferers  and  worthy  friends, 
To-morrow,  early  as  the  breaking  day, 
We  rendezvous  behind  the  citron-grove  ; 
Till  then,  farewell.  [Exeunt  Slaves. 

Aboan ! 

Abo.  My  lord. 

Oro.  'Twas  better  not  to  trust  them  with  our 

fears, 

Yet  let  them  meet  at  a  more  early  time  ; 
Within  this  hour — and  then,  though    Hotman's 

false, 

We  may  succeed  before  we  are  betray'd. 
Abo.  We  may— I'll  after  them  and  do  it. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Governor's  House. 
Enter  HOTMAN  and  the  Lieutenant- Governor. 

Gov.  To  seize  the  ship,  say  you? 

Hot.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Gov.  At  what  hour? 

Hot.  The  hour  I  cannot  tell. 

Gov.  Were  you  not  trusted,  then? 

Hot.    I  was,   my  lord;  but  he  they  call  the 
prince 

Gov.  What,  Oroonoko? 

Hot.  The  same,  my  lord ;  a  bloody-minded  fel 
low; — 

He  and  another  took  it  in  their  heads 
To  think  I  was  not  quite  the  rogue  I  seem'd, 
And,  if  I  had  not  left  them,  would  have  stabb'd  me 

Gov.  Indeed  '.—Well,  we  must  be  beforehand 
with  them. 


Your  honest  service  to  the  government 

Shall  be  rewarded  with  your  liberty.  [Pauses. 

Let's  see 

Hot.  [Aside.']  Could  I  have  work'd  them  up  to 

farther  mischief, 
Vly  wages  had  been  more.  [Retiring. 

Gov.  Here,  Hotman — hark  ye, 
Let  Captain  Driver  come  to  me  this  moment. 

[Exit  HOTMAN. 
Why,  this  is  just  the  thing  I  would  have  wish'd. 
The  laws  now  take  this  Oroonoko  off, 
And  leave  Imoinda  mine — the  ship  secur'd, 
:lis  party  will  desert  him,  and  with  ease 
[  then  may  seize  my  prey. 

Enter  Captain  DRIVER. 

aptain,  what  hands  have  you  on  board  to-night? 
Capt.  D.  Not  many,  but  enough  to  do  the  busi- 
BSS.     I  learn'd  it  from  the  slave  I  met  below. 
Gov.  I  sent  him,  sir. 

Capt.  D.  I  know  it,  Governor,  and  have  sent 
lim  with  orders  that  the  ship  should  weigh,  and 
stand  from  shore  :  'tis  doing,  sir,  ere  now. 

Gov.  Your  crew,  then,  captain,  are  not  all  on 

board  ? 

Capt.D.  No,  no;  I'll  send  them  orders  to  be  ready ; 
They'll  do  for  your  Prince  Oroonoko,  yet. 

Gov.    Well/ Captain,  I'll  expect  you;  I   shall 

order 

All  the  militia  under  arms  directly, 
Sere  on  the  platform. 
Capt.  D.  You  need  not  fear  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Citron  Grove— Moonlight. 

Enter  OROONOKO,  ABOAN,  IMOINDA,  Slaves, 
Women,  and  Children,  following. 

Oro.  Come  on,  my  friends !  see,  where  the  rising 

moon 

Now  shines  upon  our  purpose  !     Let  our  march 
At  once  be  swift  and  silent,  like  her  course  ; 
The  ship  surprised,  we  triumph  without  conflict, 
Nor  mark  our  way  to  liberty  with  blood. 

Enter  First  Slave,  as  OROONOKO  is  leading  the 
others  out. 

First  S.  [Prostrating  himself  before  OROONOKO.] 
My  lord,  my  prince 

Oro.  What  wouldst  thou  say? — Be  brief. 

First  S.  The  villain  Hotman— 

Abo.  Ah ! 

Oro.  Well,  what  of  him?— Take  courage — what 
of  him? 

.First  S.  My  lord,  I  fear  he  has  betray'd  us. 

Oro.  Why? 

First  S.  From  our  last  rendezvous,  my  lord,  eren 

now 

I  watch'd  him  to  the  Governor's  ;  but  there 
He  stay'd  not  long  ;  I  saw,  as  he  came  out, 
He  spoke  to  Captain  Driver,  and  from  him 
I  watch'd  him  still ;  he  hasted  to  the  ship, 
Which,  now  unmoor'd,  lies  farther  from  the  shore ; 
The  Captain  and  his  crew  are  up  in  arms, 
All  the  militia  out,  the  place  alarm'd  : 
They'll  soon  be  here. 

Oro.  Why,  we-must  meet  them,  then;  the  iron 

hand 

Of  stern  necessity  is  now  upon  us ; 
And  from  the  rack  she  drives  us  to  our  swords. 

[Draws, 
The  women  and  tli«  children  fall  b«hind, 
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Unfit  for  dangers,  such  as  now  approach  us. 
What  will  become  of  them  ! 

["  ABOAN,  whn,  during  this  scene,  expresses  the 
utmost  anguish  of  mind,  61;  his  gestures  and 
deportment,  at  length  comes  forward,  and, 
prostrating  himself  before  OROONOKO,  takes 
Ins  foot,  and  sets  it  upon  liis  head. 
11  Oro.  Forbear — we're  born  to  error;  let  me 

raise  thee, — 

I  know  thee  faithful,  therefore  blame  thee  not." 
Abo.  O,  my  dear  lord  !  my  heart  drops  blood  to 

think 

My  hasty,  eager,  fond  credulity 
Should  let  that  slave's  false  seeming  thus  undo  us. 
Oro.  Name  it  no  more. 
Abo.  Tis    lost— 'tis  ruin'd— and  bv  me  !    but 

this— 

[He  suddenly  draws  a  dagger,  and  offers  to  stab 
himself—  OHOONORO  lays  hold  of  his  hand. 
Oro.  Hold  !  now  you  wrong  my  design :  thus  far 
Tbou'st  only  err'd  j  but  to  desert  me  now 

[  Wresting  the  dagger  from  him. 
Would  be  a  crime  indeed— I  need  th>  help. 

[Turning  to  IMOINDA. 
Imoinda,  you  roust  not  expose  yourself: 
Retire,  my  love  ;  1  almost  fear  for  you. 

Imo.  I  fear  no  danger  :  life,  or  death,  I  will 
Enjoy  with  you. 

fUM  5.  [Alarmed.}  They  come  !  they  come  !    I 

see  them ;  they're  upon  us. 
Oro.  [Putting  himself  before  IMOINDA.]  My  per 
son  is  your  guard. 

Enter  the  Lieutenant-  Governor,  with  HOTMAN  and 
his  Rabble. — Captain  STANMOHE  and  /us  Men. 

Abo.  There  is  the  villain  that  betray'd  our  cause, 
His  life  is  due  to  me.  [Advancing. 

Oro.  Hold  you ;  and  you  who  come  against  us, 

hold! 

I  charge  you  in  the  general  good  to  all, 
I'  And  wish  I  could  command  you,  to  prevent 
The  bloody  havoc  of  the  murd'ring  sword"—. 
1  would  not  urge  destruction  uncompell'd  ; 
But,  if  you  follow  fate,  you  find  it  here. 
Who  first  advances— 

Enter  Captain  DRIVER,  with  his  Crew. 

Copt.  D.  Here,  here,  here  they  are,  Governor : — 
What,  seize  upon  my  ship  1 
Come,  boys,  fall  on.  [Advancing Jirst. 

Oro.  [Stabbing  him.'}  Thou  artfall'n,  indeed. 

[Captain  DRITER/<I//«  in  the  arms  of  two  Sailors. 
Thy  own  blood  be  upon  thee  ! 

Gov.  Rest  it  there. 
He  did  deserve  his  death.    Take  him  away. 

[They  remoye'the  body, 
You  see,  sir,  and  those  mistaken  men 
Must  be  our  witnesses,  we  do  not  come 
As  enemies,  and  thirsting  for  your  blood. 
If  we  desir'd  your  ruin,  the  revenge 
Of  our  companion's  death  had  push'd  it  on. 
But  that  we  overlook,  in  a  regard 
To  common  safety  and  the  public  good. 

Oro.  Regard  that  public  good :  draw  off  your 

men 
And  leave  us  to  our  fortune  :  we're  resolv'd. 

Gov.  Resolv'd  on  what  ? — Your  resolutions 
Are  broken,  overturn'd,  prevented,  lost : 
What  fortune  now  can  you  raise  out  of  them! 
Nay,  grant  we  should  draw  oil',  what  can  you  do? 

Where  can  you  move  ?.— Wtat  more  can  you  resolve 


Unless  it  be  to  throw  yourselves  away? 
Famine  must  eat  you  up,  if  you  go  on. 
You  see,  our  numbers  could  with  ease  compel 
What  we  request : — and  what  do  we  request? 
Only  to  save  yourselves. 

'[The  Women,  with  their  Children,  gathering 

about  the  Men. 
Oro.  I'll  hear  no  more! 
Gov.   To  those  poor  wretches  who  have  been 

seduced 

And  led  away,  to  all  and  ev'ry  one, 
We  offer  a  full  pardon. 

Oro.  Then,  fall  on  !  [Preparing  to  engage, 

Gov.  Lay  hold  upon't,  before  it  be  too  late  ; 
Pardon  and  mercy. 

[The  Men  leave  OROONOKO,  and  fall  vpon  their 

faces,  crying  out  for  pardon. 
Slaves.  Pardon  !    Mercy  t    Pardon  ! 
Oro.  Let  them  go,  all.      Now,  Governor,  I  see, 
I  own,  the  folly  of  my  enterprise, 
The  rashness  of  this  action  ;  and  must  blush, 
Quite  through  this  veil  of  night,  a  whitely  shame, 
To  think  I  could  design  to  make  those  free, 
Who  were  by  nature  slaves  ;  wretches,  design'd 
To  be  their  masters'  dogs,  and  lick  their  feet. 
We  were  too  few  before  for  victory, 

[E.ieunt  all  Slaves. 
We're  still  enow  to  die.   [To  IMOINDA  and  ABOAN, 

Enter  BLANDFORD. 

Gov.  Live,  royal  sir,— 
Live,  and  be  happy  long,  on  your  own  terms ; 
Only  consent  to  yield,  and  you  shall  have 
What  terms  you  can  propose,  for  you  and  yours, 

Oro.  Consent  to  yield  !    Shall  I  betray  myself? 

JUa.  I'm  glad  you  have  proceeded  by  fair  means. 
[To  the  Governor. 
I  came  to  be  a  mediator. 

Gov.  Try  what  you  can  wort  upon  him* 

Oro.  Are  you  come  against  me,  too? 

Bla.  Is  this  to  come  against  you  ? 

[Crossing  to  OROONOKO,  and  offering  him  hit 

sword. 

Unarm'd  to  put  myself  into  your  hands  ? 
I  come,  I  hope,  to  serve  you. 

Oro.  You  have  serv'd  me ; 
I  thank  you  for't ;  and  I  am  pleas'd  to  think 
You  were  my  friend,  while  I  had  need  of  one : 
But  now  'tis  past : — this  farewell,  and  begone. 

[Embraces  him. 

Bla.  It  is  not  pass'd,  and  I  must  serve  you  still. 
I  would  make  up  these  breaches,  which  the  sword 
Will  widen  more,  and  close  us  all  in  love. 

Oro.  I  know  what  I  have  done,  and  I  should  ba 
A  child,  to  think  they  ever  can  forgive. — 
Forgive  !    Were  there  but  that,  I  would  not  live 
To  be  forgiven  : — Is  there  a  power  on  earth 
That  I  can  ever  need  forgiveness  from  ? 

Bla.  You  shall  not  need  it. 

Oro.  No,  I  will  not  need  it. 

Bla.  You  see,  he  offers  you  your  own  conditions, 
For  you  and  yours. 

Oro.  Must  I  capitulate  ? 
Precariously  compound,  on  stinted  terms, 
To  save  my  life? 

Bla.  Sir,  he  imposes  none. 
"  You  make  them  for  your  own  security. 
If  your  great  heart  cannot  descend  to  treat. 
In  adverse  fortune,  with  an  enemy, 
Yet,  sure,  your  honour's  safe,  you  may  accept 
Offers,  of  peace  and  safety  from  a  friend'  I 
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"  Gov.  He  will  rely  on  what  you  say  to  him  : 

[To  BLANDFORD 

Offer  him  what  you  can,  I  will  confirm 
And  make  all  good.     Be  you  my  pledge  of  trust. 
"  Bla.  I'll  answer,  with  my  life,  for  all  he  says 
Gov.  Ay,  do,  and  pay  the  forfeit,  if  you  please. 

[Aside.' 

Bla.  Consider,  sir,  can  you  consent  to  throw 
That  blessing  from  you,  you  so  hardly  found, 

[Points  to  IMOINDA 
And  so  much  valued  once  1 

Oro.  Imoinda,  oh  ! 

"  "Tis  she  that  holds  me  on  this  argument 
Of  tedious  life :  I  could  resolve  it  soon, 
AVere  this  cursed  being  only  in  debate. 
But  my  Imoinda  struggles  in  my  soul, — 
She  makes  a  coward  of  me,  I  confess. 
I  am  afraid  to  part  with  her  in  death  ; 
And  more  afraid  of  life,  to  lose  her  here. 

Bla.  "  This  way,  you  must  lose  her ;"  think  upon 
The  weakness  of  her  sex,  made  yet  more  weak 
With  her  condition,  requiring  rest 
And  soft  indulging  ease,  to  nurse  your  hopes 
And  make  you  a  glad  father. 

Oro.  There,  I  feel 

A  father's  fondness  and  a  husband's  love. 
They  seize  upon  my  heart,  strain  all  its  strings 
To  pull  me  to  them  from  my  stern  resolve. 
Husband  and  father !  all  the  melting  art 
Of  eloquence  lives  in  those  soft'ning  names. 
"  Methinks  I  see  the  babe,  with  infant  hands, 
Pleading  for  life,  and  begging  to  be  born. 
Shall  I  forbid  his  birth  ?  deny  him  life  ? 
The  heavenly  comforts  of  all-cheering  light? 
These  are  the  calls  of  Nature,  that  call  loud, 
They  will  be  heard,  and  conquer  in  their  cause.' 
He  must  not  be  a  man  who  can  resist  them. 
No,  my  Imoinda !  I  will  venture  all 
To  save  thee,  and  that  little  innocent : 
The  world  may  be  a  better  "friend  to  him 
Than  I  have  found  it.     Now  I  yield  myself: 

[Gives  up  his  sword. 
The  conflict's  pass'd,  and  we  are  in  your  hands. 

[The   Sailors  gather   about    OROONOKO   and 

ABOAN,  and  seize  them. 
Gov.   So  you  shall  find  you  are. — Dispose  of 

them 
As  I  commanded  you. 

Bla.  Good  Heav'n  forbid!  You  cannot  mean 

Gov.  This  is  not  your  concern. 

[To  BLANDFORD,  who  goes  hastily  to  STANMORE. 
Bla.  For  Heaven's  sake,  use  your  int'rest  with 

him,  Stanmore  ! 

Gov.  I  must  take  care  of  you.         [To  IMOINDA. 
I/HO.  I'm  at  the  end 
Of  all  my  care  :  here  will  I  die  with  him  ! 

[Holding  OROONOKO. 
Oro.  You  shall  not  force  her  from  me. 

[He  holds  her. 

Gov.  Then  I  must          [They  force  her  from  him. 
Try  other  means,  and  conquer  force  by  force  : 
Break — cut  off  his  hold  !     Bring  her  away  ! 
Sta.  Dear  Governor,  consider  what  you  do  ! 
Imo.  I  do  not  ask  to  live— kill  me  but  here  ! 
Gov.  Away ! 

Oro.  Oh,  bloody  dogs  !  Inhuman  murderers  ! 
[IMOINDA  is  forced  out  by  the  Governor. — Ex 
eunt  OROONOKO  and  ABOAN,  guarded. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.-— Governors  Hous*. 

Enter  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  BLANDFORD 
and  STANMORE. 

Bla.  Have  you  no  reverence  of  future  fame  ? 
No  awe  upon  your  actions,  from  the  tongues, 
The  censuring  tongues  of  men,  that  will  be  free  ? 
If  you  confess  humanity,  believe 
There  is  a  God,  to  punish  or  reward 
Our  doings  here,  do  not  provoke  your  fate. 

Gov.  Tell  me  no  more  of  fame  and  breach  of 

faith, — 
The  public  good  requires  that  he  should  die. 

Sta.  The  public  good  must  totter  when  the  base 
Is  fraud,  and  craft,  and  prostituted  honour. 

Bla.  When  guilt  is  sanctified  by  bold  pretences 
That  wrong  is  in  its  consequences  right, 
The  bond  that  holds  society  together 
Is  broken,  rule  and  order  at  an  end, 
And  anarchy  must  desolate  the  world. 

Gov.  The  planters  hold  not  these  opinions,  sir; 
They  think  it  well  that  bloodshed  was  prevented 
By  any  means,  and  now  are  clamorous 
To  have  this  slave  cut  off. 

Bla.  We  are  not,  sure,  so  wretched,  to  have 

these. 

The  rabble,  judge  for  us  ;  the  changing  crowd, 
The  arbitrary  guard  of  fortune's  power 
Who  wait  to  catch  the  sentence  of  her  frowns, 
And  hurry  all  to  ruin  she  condemns. 

Sta.  So  far  from  farther  wrongs,  that  'tis  a  shame 
He  should  be  where  he  is.     Good  Governor, 
Order  his  liberty  :  he  yielded  up 
Himself,  his  all. 

Bla.  He  yielded  on  your  word  ; 
And  I  am  made  the  cautionary  pledge, 
The  gage  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it. 
Remember,  sir,  he  yielded  on  your  word  ; 
Your  word! — Which  honest  men  will  think  should 

be 

The  last  resort  of  truth,  and  trust  on  earth, 
You  cannot  sure  persist  in  such  an  act, 
And  be  sedately  cruel  and  perfidious. 

Sta.   Besides,  the  wretch  has  now  no  longer 

power 
Of  doing  harm,  were  he  disposed  to  use  it. 

Bla.  But  he  is  not  disposed. 

Sta.  We'll  be  his  sureties,  sir. 

Bla.  Yes,  we  will  answer  for  him  now,  my  friend ; 
The  Governor,  I  know,  will  thank  us. 

Gov.  Well,  you  will  have  it  so  ;  do  what  you 
)lease — just  what  you  will  with  him  ;  I  give  you 
eave.  '  [Exit. 

Bla.  We  thank  you,  sir ;  this  way,  pray  come 
with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — OROONOKO  discovered  upon  his  back, 
his  legs  and  arms  stretched  out,  und  chained  to 
the  ground. 

Enter  BLANDFORD  and  STANMORE. 

Bla.  O  miserable  sight !  help, 
Assist  me  to  free  him  from  his  chains. 

[T/(£i/  help    him  up,   and  bring  him  forward,. 

looking  down. 
\Iost  injured  prince  !  how  shall  we  clear  ourselves  1 
•Sta,  We  are  not  guilty  of  your  injuries, 
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No  way  consenting  to  them  ;  but  ablior, 
Abominate,  and  loathe  this  cruelty. 

Oro.  If  you  would  Lava  mo  think  you  are  not  all 
Confederates,  all  accessary  to 
The  bage  injustice  of  your  Governor  ; 
If  you  would  bave  me  live,  as  you  appear 
Concern'd  for  me  ;  if  you  would  bave  me  livo 
To  thank  and  bless  you,  there  is  yet  a  way 
To  tie  me  ever  to  your  honest  love  ; 
Bring  my  Imoinda  to  me  ;  give  me  her, 
To  charm  my  sorrows,  and,  if  possible, 
I'll  sit  down  with  my  wrongs,  never  to  rise 
Against  my  fate,  or  think  of  vengeance  more. 

Bla.  Be  satisfied — you  may  depend  upon  us ; 
"We'll  bring  her  safe  to  you,  and  suddenly. 
In  the  meantime 

Kndeavour  to  forget,  sir,  and  forgive  ; 
And  hope  a  better  fortune. 

[Eieum  BI.ANDFORD  and  STANMORE. 

Oro.  Forget !  forgive  !  I  must  indeed  forget, 
When  I  forgive ;  but,  while  I  am  a  man, 
In  flesh,  that  bears  the  living  marks  of  shame, 
The  print  of  his  dishonourable  chains, 
I  never  can  forgive  this  Governor, 
This  villain. 

What  shall  I  do  1     If  I  declare  myself, 
I  know  him,  be  will  creep  behind  his  guard 
Of  followers,  and  brave  me  in  his  fears  ; 
"  Else,  lion-like,  with  my  devouring  rage, 
I  would  rush  on  him,  fasten  on  his  throat, 
Tear  a  wide  passage  to  his  treacherous  heart, 
And  that  way  lay  him  open  to  the  world." 

[Panting. 

If  I  should  turn  bis  Christian  arts  on  him, 
Promise  him,  speak  him  fair,  flatter,  and  creep 
With  fawniug  steps  to  get  within  his  faith, 
I  could  betray  him  then,  as  he  has  me. 
But,  am  I  euro  by  that  to  right  myself1? 
Lying's  a  certain  mark  of  cowardice  ; 
And,  when  the  tongue  forgets  its  honesty, 
The  heart  and  hand  may  drop  their  functions  too, 
And  nothing  worthy  be  resolved  or  done. 
Honour  should  be  concerned  in  honour's  cause. 
Let  me  but  find  out 
An  honest  remedy,  I  have  the  hand, 
A  ministering  hand,  that  will  apply  it  home.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III — The  Governor's  Houu. 

Enter  tht  Lieutenant-Governor,  BLANDFORD,  and 
STANMORE. 

Gov.    [Impatiently.]    Well,  what's  the  matter 
now? 

lUn.  I'm  sorry  we  intrude,  sir;  but  our  business 
Will  quickly  be  dispatch'd ;  we  come  to  seek 
Clemene,  sir;  we've  promised  Oroonoko 
To  bring  her  to  him. 

Gov.  You  do  very  well ;  'tis  kindly  done  of  you 
Even  carry  her  to  him  with  all  my  heart. 

Sta.  You  must  tell  us  where  she  is. 

Gov.  I  tell  you  !  why,  don't  you  know  ? 

Ilia.   Your  servant  says  she's  in  the  house. 

G«v.  No,  no;  I  brought  her  borne  at  first,  in 
deed  ;  but  1  thought  it  would  not  look  well  to  keep 
her  here  ;  I  removed  her  in  the  hurry,  only  to  take 
care  .of  her.  What!  she  belongs  to  you,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  ! 

Sta.  But  where  is  she  now,  sir? 

Gov.  NVhy,  faith!  I  can't  say  certainly;  you'l. 
hear  of  her  at  Parham-house,  1  suppose  ;  there  or 
thereabouts :  1  tbiuk  1  seat  her  there. 


Bla.  [Aside.]   I'll  have  an  eye  on  him. 

[Eieunt  BI.ANUI  oui>  and  Si  ANMORE. 

Gov.  I  have  lied  myself  into  a  little  time, 
And  must  employ  it;  they'll  be  here  again; 
But  I  must  be  before  them. 

[Going  nut,  he  meet$  IMOINUA,  and  seines  hen 
Are  you  come  ? 

I'll  court  no  longer  for  a  happiness 
That  is  in  my  own  keeping:  you  may  still 
Refuse  to  grant,  so  I  have  power  to  take,  — 
The  man  that  asks,  deserves  to  be  denied. 

Enter  BLANDFORD,  behind  him. 

Imo.  He  does,  indeed,  that  asks  unworthily. 

ttla.  You  hear  her,  sir;  that  asks  unworthily. 

Gov.  You  are  no  judge. 

Jyln.  I  am,  of  my  own  slave. 

Gov.  Begone,  and  leave  us. 

Bla.  When  you  let  her  go. 

Gov.  To  fasten  upon  you. 

Imo.  Help!  murder!  help!  [E^it. 

Gov.  She  shall  not  'scape  me  so.     I've  gone  too 

far, 

Not  to  go  farther.     Curse  on  my  delay  ! 
But  yet  she  is,  and  shall  be,  in  my  pow'r.       [Ei.it, 

Bla.  Nay,  then  it  is  the  war  of  honesty  ; 
I  know  you,  and  will  save  you  from  yourself. 


SCENE  IV. 
Et(fer  OROONOKO. 

Oro.  To  honour  bound  !  and  yet  a  slave  to  love  ! 
I  am  distracted  by  their  rival  powers, 
And  both  will  be  obey'd.     O,  great  revenge  ! 
Thou  raiser  and  restorer  of  fallen  fame  ! 
Let  me  not  be  unworthy  of  thy  aid, 
For  stopping  in  thy  course  :  1  still  am  thine, 
But  can't  forget  I  am  Imoinda's,  too. 
She  calls  me  from  my  wrongs,  to  rescue  her. 
No  man  condemn  me,  who  has  never  felt 
A  woman's  power,  or  tried  the  force  of  love  : 
Love,  love  will  be 
My  first  ambition,  and  my  fame  the  next. 

Enter  ABOAN,  bloody. 

Aboan  ! 

My  ever  faithful  friend  ! 

Abo.  I  have  no  name 

That  can  distinguish  me  from  the  vile  earth 
To  which  I'm  going  :  a  poor  abject  worm, 
That  crawl'd  a  while  upon  the  bustling  world, 
And  now  am  trampled  to  my  dust  again. 

Oro.  I  see  thee  gash'd  and  mangled. 

Abo.  Spare  my  shame, 

To  tell  how  they  have  used  me  :  but  believe 
The  hangman's  hand  would  have  been  merciful. 
Do  not  you  scorn  me,  sir,  to  thiuk  I  can 
Intend  to  live  under  this  inl'uny. 
I  do  not  come  for  pity,  but  for  pardon. 

Oro.    For  pardon  !  wouud  me  not  with  keener 

anguish 

Than  yet  I  feel,  by  thinking  thou  canst  need  it  : 
Thou'st  spent  an  honourable  life  with  me  j 
The  earliest  servant  of  my  rising  fame. 

Abo.  And  would  attend  it  wiiii  my  latest  care  : 
My  life  was  yours,  and  so  shall  be  my  death. 
You  must  not  live  ;  alas  !  you  must  not  live  : 
Bending  and  sinking,  I  have  dragg'd  my  steps 
Thus  far,  to  tell  you  that  you  cannot  live; 
To  warn  you  of  those  ignominious  wrongs, 
Whips,  rods,,  and  all  the  instrument*  of  death, 
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Which  I  have  felt,  and  are  prepar'd  for  you. 
This  was  the  duty  that  I  had  to  pay. 
Tis  done,  and  now  I  beg  to  be  discharg'd. 

Oro.  What  shall  I  do  for  thee  ? 

Abo.  My  body  tires, 
And  will  not  bear  me  off  to  liberty  .- 
I  shall  again  be  taken,  made  a  slave. 
A  sword,  a  dagger,  yet  would  rescue  me. 
I  have  not  strength  to  go  to  find  out  death ; 
You  must  direct  him  to  me. 

Oro.  Here  he  is.  [Gives  him  a  dagger. 

The  only  present  I  can  make  thee  now  : 
And,  ne'xt  the  honourable  means  of  life, 
I  would  bestow  the  honest  means  of  death. 

Abo.  I  cannot  stay  to  thank  you.     Only  this, 
The  villain,  Hotman,  as  I  stagger'd  hither, 
Arm'd  with  a  sword,  I  met.    I  wrench'd  it  from 

him, 

Collecting  all  my  strength  ;  and  in  his  heart, 
Stain 'd  to  the  hi"lt,-I  left  it. 
O,  my  dearhonour'd  master,  if  there  is 
A  being  after  this,  1  shall  be  yours 
In  the  next  world  :  your  faithful  slave  again. 
This  is  to  try.  [Stabs  himself. 

I  will  not  say  farewell ;, 
For  you  must  follow  me*  [Dies. 

Oro.  In  life  and  death, 
The  guardian  of  my  honour!    Follow  thee  ! 
"  I  should  have  gone  before  thee :  then,  perhaps, 
Thy  fate  had  been  prevented. 
Why,  why,  you  gods !  why  am  I  so  accurs'd, 
That  it  must  be  a  reason  of  your  wrath  " 
A  guilt,  a  crime  sufficient  to  the  fate 
Of  any  one,  but  to  belong  to  me  ? 
My  friend  has  found  it,  and  my  wife  will  soon : 

My  wife  !  the  very  fear's  too  much  for  life, 

I  can't  support  it.     Where  1 — Imoinda  !  Oh  ! 

[Going  out,  she  meets  him,  running  into  his  arms. 
"  Thou  bosom  softness  !  down  of  all  my  cares  1 
Thou  art  disorder'd,  pale,  and  out  of  breath  !  " 
If  fate  pursues  thee,  find  a  shelter  here. 
What  is  it  thou  wouldst  tell  me! 

Imo.  'Tis  in  vain  to  call  him  villain. 

Oro.  Call  him  governor;  is  it  not  so? 

Imo.  There's  not  another,  sure,  so  great. 

"  Oro.  Villain's  the  common  name  of  mankind 

here, 

But  his  most  properly."    What !  what  of  him  ? 
«'  I  fear  to  be  resolv'd,  and  must  inquire." 
He  had  thee  in  his  power  ? 

Imo.  1  blush  to  think  it. 

Oro.  Blush  !  to  think  what  ? 

Imo.  That  I  was  in  his  power. ' 

Oro.  He  could  not  use  it? 

Imo.  What  can't  such  men  do? 

Oro.  But  did  he,  durst  he? 

Imo.  What  he  could  he  dared. 

Oro.  His  own  gods  damn  him,  then!  for  ours 

have  none, 
No  punishment  for  such  unheard-of  crime. 

Imo.  This  monster,  cunning  in  his  flatteries, 
WJien  he  had  wearied  all  his  useless  arts, 
Leap'd  out,  fierce  as  a  beast  of  prey,  to  seize  me. 
I  trembled,  feared. 

Oro.  I  fear  and  tremble  now. 
What  could  preserve  thee? — What  deliver  thee  ? 

law.  Thatworthy  man,you  used  to  call  your  friend. 

Oro.  Blandford? 

Jmo.  Came  in,  and  saved  me  from  his  rage. 

Oro.  He  was  a  friend,  indeed,  to  rescue  thee! 
And,  for  his  sake,  I'll  think  it  possible 
A  Christian,  may  be  yet  an  honest  jnau. 


Imo.  O,  did  you  know  what  I  have  struggled 

through, 

To  save  me  yours,  sure  you  would  promise  me 
Never  to  see  me  forced  from  you  again. 

Oro.  To  promise  thee !  O  !  do  I  need  to  promise ! 
But  there  is  now  no  farther  use  of  words. 
Death  is  security  for  all  our  fears. 

[Sfton's  ABOAN'S  body  on  the  floor* 

Imo.  Aboan! 

Oro.  Mangled  and  torn,  resolv'd  to  give  me  time 
To  fit  myself  for  what  I  must  expect, 
Groan'd  out  a  warning  to  me,  and  expir'd. 

Imo.  For  what  you  must  expect? 

Oro.  Would  that  were  all ! 

Imo.  What!  to  be  butcher'd  thus— 

Oro.  Just  as  thou  seest. 

Imo.  By  barb'rous  hands,   to  fall  at  last  their 
prey. 

Oro.  I  have  run  the  race  with  honour,  shall  I  now 
Lag,  and  be  overtaken  at  the  goal  ? 

Imo.  No. 

Oro.  I  must  look  back  to  thee.  [Tenderly. 

Imo.  You  shall  not  need. 
I'm  always  present  to  your  purpose  ;  say, 
Which  way  you  would  dispose  me  ? 

Oro.  Have  a  care. 

Thou'rt  on  a  precipice,  and  dost  not  see 
Whither  that  question  leads  thee. 
I  cannot  as  I  would  dispose  thee ; 
And,  as  I  ought,  I  dare  not.     Oh,  Imoinda! 

Imo.  Alas,  that  sigh  1  Why  do  you  tremble  so? 
Nay,  then,  'tis  bad,  indeed,  if  you  can  weep. 

Oro.  My  heart  runs  over  ;  if  my  gushing  eyes 
Betray  a  weakness  which  they  never  knew, 
Believe,  thou,  only  thou,  couldst  cause  these  tears. 
"  The  gods  themselves  conspire  with  faithless  men 
To  our  destruction. 

"  Imo.  Heaven  and  earth  our  foes  1 
If  Heaven  could  be  appeased,  these  cruel  men 
Are  not  to  be  entreated  or  believed  ; 
Oh,  think  on  that,  and  be  no  more  deceived. 

"  Oro.  But  we  were  born  to  suffer. 

"  Imo.  Suffer,  both  ? — 
Both  die,  and  so  prevent  them, 

"  Oro.  By  thy  death! 

Oh,  let  me  hunt  my  travelled  thoughts  again,— 
Range  the  wild  waste  of  desolate  despair ! 
Start  any  hope  !    Alas,  I  lose  myself ! 
'Tis  pathless,  dark,  and  barren,  all  to  me ! 
Thou  art  my  only  guide — my  light  of  life, 
And  thou  art  leaving  me.   Send  out  thy  beams 
Upon  the  wing ;  let  them  fly  all  around, — 
Discover  every  way  ;  is  there  a  dawn, 
A  glimmering  of  comfort?    The  great  God, 
That  rises  on  the  world  must  shine  on  us. 

"  Imo.  And  see  us  set  before  Lira. 

"  Oro.  Thou  bespeak'st, 
And  goest  before  me. 

Imo.  So  I  would  in  love, — 
In  the  dear,  unsuspected  part  of  life,— 
In  death,  for  love.    Alas  !  what  hope's  for  me  ? 
I  was  preserved  but  to  acquit  myself— 
I  beg  to  die  with  you. 

'•'  Oro.  Which  is  the  way? 

'  I;no.  The  god  of  love  is  blind,  and  cannot  find 

it; 

But,  quick,  make  haste!  our  enemies  have  eyea 
To  find  us  out,  and  show  us  the  worst  way 
Of  parting  :  think  on  them  ! 

'  Oro.  VVhy  dost  thou  wake  me  1 

'  Imo.  Oh,  no  more  of  love  ! 
For,  if  I  listen  to  you,  I  shall  quite 
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Forget  my  dangers,  and  desire  to  live. 
1  can't  live  yours. 

Oro.  "  There  all  the  stings  of  death 
Are  shot  into  my  heart."      [Takes  up  the  dagger. 

W hat  shall  1  do? 

Inw.  This  dagger  will  instruct  you.  [Gives  it  him. 
Oro.  Ila  !   this  dagger, 
Like  Fate,  appoints  me  to  the  horrid  deed. 

Imo.  Strike,  strike  it  home,  and  bravely  save  us 

both  I 
There  is  no  other  safety. 

Oro.  It  must  be  ! 
But,  first,  a  dying  kiss — 
This  lust  embrace — 
And  now    — 
Inw.  I'm  ready. 
Oro.  Oh,  where  shall  T  strike  ? 
Is  there  the  smallest  grain  of  that  lov'd  body, 
That  is  not  dearer  to  me  than  mine  eyes, 
My  bosom'd  heart,  and  all  the  life-blood  there  ? 
Bid  me  cut  oft'  these  limbs,  hew  off  these  hands, 
Dig  out  these  eyes,  though  I  would  keep  them  last 
To  gaze  upon  thee  :  but,  to  murder  thee, — 
The  joy  and  charm  of  ev'ry  ravish'd  sense, — 
My  wife  !    Forbid  it,  Nature  ! 

Imo.  'Tis  your  wife 

Who,  on  her  knees,  conjures  vou.    Oh,  in  time, 
Prevent  those  mischiefs  that  are  falling  on  us. 
You  may  be  hurried  to  a  shameful  death, 
And  I,  too,  dragged  to  the  vile  Governor ; 
Then  I  may  cry  in  vain.    When  you  are  gone, 
Where  shall  1  find  a  friend  again  to  save  me? 

Oro.  "  It  will  be  so.    Thou  unexampled  virtue ! 
Thy  resolution  has  recovered  mine  j  " 
And  now  prepare  thee. 

Imo.  Thus,  with  open  arms, 
I  welcome  you,  and  death. 

[He  drops  his  dagger  as  he  looks  e.n  her,   and 

throws  himself  on  the  ground. 
Oro.  I  cannot  bear  it ! 
Oh,  let  me  dash  against  the  rock  of  fate, 
"  Dig  up  this  earth — tear,  tear  her  bowels  out, 
To  make  a  grave,  deep  as  the  centre  down, 
To  swallow  wide,  and  bury  us  together ! 
It  will  not  be.    O  ;  then  some  pitying  god 
(If  there  be  one  a  friend  to  innocence) 
Find  yet  a  way  to  lay  her  beauties  down 
Gently  in  death,  and  save  me  from  her  blood, 
41  Imo.  O,  rise;  'tis  more  than  death  to  see  you 

thus. 
I'll  ease  your  love,  and  do  the  deed  myself. 

"  [She  takes  up  the  dagger — he  rises  in  haste  to 

take  it  from  her. 

•«  Oro.  Oh,  hold  !    I  charge  thee,  hold  ! 
"  Imo.  Though,  I  must  own, 
It  would  be  nobler  for  us  both,  from  you." 

Oro.  Oh,  for  a  whirlwind's  wing  to  hurry  us 
To  yonder  cliff,  which  frowns  upon  the  flood  ; 
That,  in  embraces  lock'd,  we  might  plunge  in, 
And  perish  thus  in  one  another's  arms  ! 

[Distant  noise  without 
Imo,  Alas !  what  is  that  I  hear  7 


Oro.  1  see  them  coming, 
'hey  shall  not  overtake  us.    This  last— 
And  now,  farewell ! 

'  Imo.  Farewell  I    Farewell,  for  ever  ! 
1  Of  o.  I'll  turn  my  face  away,  and  do  it  so." 
Srow,  ar«  you  ready  ? 
Imo.  Now.     "  But  do  not  grudge  me 
he  pleasure,  in  my  death,  of  a  last  look  ; " 
ray,  look  upon  me  ! — Now  I'm  satisfied. 
Oro.  So  Fate  must  be,  bv  this. 

[Going  to  stab  her,  he'stops  short — she  lays  her 

hand  on  his,  in  order  to  gite  the  blow. 
Imo.  "  Nay,  then,  I  must  assist  you." 
Thus,  thus  'tis  finish'd,  and  I  bless  my  fate, 

[Stabs  herself. 
That,  where  I  liv'd,  I  die,  in  these  lov'd  arm*. 

[Dies. 

Oro.  She's  gone.   And  now  all's  at  end  with  me. 
Soft,  lay  her  down ;  oh,  we  will  part  no  more  ! 

[Throws  himself  by  her. 
1  But  let  me  pay  tribute  of  my  grief 
A  few  sad  tears  to  thy  loved  memory, 
And  then  I  follow —  [  Weeps  over  her. 

But  I  stay  too  long."  [A  noise  again. 

The  noise  comes  nearer.     Hold  ;  before  1  go. 
There's  something  would  be  done.    It  shall  be  so, 
And  then,  Imoinda,  I'll  come  all  to  thee.       [Rises. 

Enter  BLANDFOHD  and  his  Party,  before  the  Go 
vernor  and  his  Party  ;  swords  drawn  on  both  sides. 

Gov.  You  strive  in  vain  to  save  him  ;  he  shall 
die. 

ftln.  Not  while  we  can  defend  him  with  our  lives. 

Gov.  Where  is  he  ? 

Oro.  Here's  the  wretch  whom  you  would  have. 
"  Put  up  your  swords,  and  let  not  civil  broils 
Engage  you  in  the  cursed  cause  of  one 
Who  cannot  live,  and  now  entreats  to  die. 
This  object  will  convince  you. 

Bla.  'Tis  his  wife  !     [They  gather  about  the  body. 
Alas  !  there  was  no  other  remedy. 

Gov.  Who  did  the  bloody  deed? 

Oro.  The  deed  was  mine  ; 
Bloody  I  know  it  is,  and  I  expect 
Your  laws  should  tell  me  so.  Thus,  self-conderan'd, 
I  do  resign  myself  into  your  hands, 
The  hands  of  justice — but  I  hold  the  sword— 
For  you — and  for  myself. 

[Stafcs  the  Governor  and  himself,  then  throwi 
himself  by  IMOINDA'S  body. 

Oro.  'Tis  as  it  should  be  now ;  I  have  sent  his 

ghost 

To  be  a  witness  of  that  happiness 
In  the  next  world  which  he  denied  us  here.  [Din. 

"  Bla.  I  hope  there  is  a  place  of  happiness 
In  the  next  world  for  such  exalted  virtue. 
Pagan  or  unbeliever,  yet  he  lived 
To  all  he  knew  ;  and,  if  he  went  astray, 
There's  mercy  still  above  to  set  him  right, 
But  Christians,  guided  by  the  heavenly  ray, 
Have  no  excuse  if  they  mistake  thtir  way." 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  PORCIUS  and  MAUCUS. 

Por.  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  ou  the  day, 
The  great,  the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome.     Our  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war, 
And  close  the  scene  of  blood.     Already  Ceesar 
Has  ravag'd  more  than  half  the  globe/and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword  : 
Should  he  go  further,  numbers  would  be  wanting 
To  form  new  battles,  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works  ! 

Mar.  Thy  steady  temper,  Porcius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caesar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy  : 
I'm  tortur'd,  even  to  madness,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  victor :  every  time  he's  named, 
Pharsalia  rises  to  my  view  ;  I  see 
The  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field 
Strow'd  with   Rome's   citizens,  and   drench'd  in 

slaughter. 
O,  Porcius,  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 


Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven, 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
Who.  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin  ! 

Por.  Believe  me,  Marcus,  'tis  an  impious  great 
ness, 

And  mix'd  with  too  much  horror  to  be  envied. 
How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions, 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him, 
Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant  bright 
ness  ! 

His  sufF rings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round  him : 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome. 

Mar.  Who  knows  not  this  1  But  what  can  Cato  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base,  degenerate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Ca:aar'? 
Pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness, 
And,  cover'd  with  Numidian  guards,  directs 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain. 
By  heavens,  such  virtues,  join'd  with  such  success, 
Distract  my  very  soul  :  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts. 

Por.  Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us  : 
The  ways  ot  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate  : 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain  ; 
Lost  and  bewilder 'd  in  the  fruitless  search, 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

Mar.  These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  ease  : 
O,  Porcius.  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  could'st  not  talk  thus 

calmly. 

Passion  unpitied,  and  successless  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs..     Were  but  my  Lucifr  kind- — - 

Por.  Thou  seest  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival : 
But  I  must  hide  it;  for  I  know  thy  temper.  [Aside. 
Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virtue's  ou  the  proof: 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  everv  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul : 
To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart. 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
\Vould  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son. 

Mar.  Alas,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Instead  of  healing;  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 
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Lovo  is  not  to  he  reason'd  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  |>r*-atneS8 ; 
'Tis  second  life,  that  grows  into  tin-  soul, 
Warms  ev«  ry  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse  : 
1  feel  it  here  :  my  resolution  melts 

I'ur.   Behold  young  .Tuba,  the  Numidian  Prince  : 
He  loves  our  sister  Man  ia.  greatly  loves  l>er  ; 
But  still  the  smotlit'r'cl  fondness  burns  within  hiui : 
The  sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  faint- 
Drive  tbe  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. — 
What  !   shall  an  African,  sliall  .luba's  heir, 
Reproach  great  Cato'>  son,  and  show  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul? 

Mar.  No  more,  no  more  !  your  words  leave  stings 

behind  'em. 

Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Porcius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour? 

Pt>r.  O.  Marcus,  did  I  know  the  way  to  ease 
Thv  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Believe  me,  I  could  freely  die  to  do  it. 

Mar.  Thou   best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best  of 

friends  ! 

Pardon  a  weak  distemper'd  soul,  that  swells 
\N  itli  sudden  gust*,  and  sinks  as  .-oon  in  calms, 
The  sport  of  passions. — But,  Serapronius  comes: 
lie  must  not  find  this  softness  hanging  on  me. 

[Kji'f. — POHTIVS  retires  back. 

Enter  SEMPRONIUS. 

Sem.  Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  fonn'd 
Than  executed. —  [Aside.] — What  means   Porcius 

here  ? 

1  like  not  that  cold  youth.     I  must  dissemble, 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  ray  heart. — 
Good  morrow,  Porcius!   [Poncius  comes  forward.] 

Let  us  once  embrace, 

Once  more  embrace,  whilst  yet  we  both  are  free  : 
To-morrow,  should  we  thus  express  our  friendship, 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms  : 
This  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning's  sun's  the  last 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 

Par.  My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together 
His  little  Roman  senate — • 
The  leavings  of  Pharsalia— to  consult 
If  yet  he  can  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome  and  all  her  gods  before  it — 
Or  must,  at  length,  give  up  the  world  to  Caesar. 

Sem.  Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence; 
His  virtues  render  her  assembly  awful, 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
And  make  even  Caesar  tremble  at  tbe  head 
Of  armies  flusb'd  with  conquest.     O,  my  Porcius, 
Could  1  but  call  that  wondrous  man  my  father, 
Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows,  1  might  be  ble.>s'd  indeed. 
For.  Alas  !    Sempronius,  would'st  thou  talk   of 

love 

To  Marcia,  whilst  her  father's  life's  in  danger? 
Thou  might'st  as  well   court  the  pale    trembling 

vestal, 
When  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring.  . 

Sem.  The  more  I  see  the  wonders  of  thy  race, 
The  more  I'm  charm'd.     Thou  must  take  heed,  ray 

Porcius  ; 

The  world  has  all  its  eyi-s  on  Cato's  son  : 
'Ihy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
And  shows  thee  in  tin-  fairest  point  of  li 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 
Par.  Well  dost  thou  seem  to  check  my  lingering 

here 
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On  this  important  hour.  —  I'll  straight  away, 
I'o  animate  ihe  soldier's  drooping  courago 
With  lovo  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life, 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  'em. 
1  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  SHI  < 
Hut  we'll  do  more,  Se.mprou.ms,  we'll  deserve  it. 

[Ki.f. 
Sem.  Curse  on  the  stripling  !     How  he  apes  his 

sire, 

Ambitiously  sententious  !—  But  I  wonder, 
)ld  Syphax  comes  not.      His  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  dispos'd  to  mischief  — 

o  has  us'd  me  ill  :  he  has  refus'd 
His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows: 
Besides,  his  baffled  arms  and  ruin'd  cause 
Are  bars  to  my  ambition.     Caesar's  favour, 
hat  showers  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will 

raise  me 

To  Rome's  first  honours.  If  I  give  up  Cato, 
I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daughter.  — 
Syphax  conies. 

Enter  SYPHAX. 


.  Sempronius,  all  is  ready  ; 
I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man, 
And  find  I  hem  ripe  for  a  revolt  :  they  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato's  discipline. 
And  wait  but  tbe  command  to  change  their  master. 

Sem.    Believe   me,  Syphax,  there's  no  time  to 

waste  ; 

Even  whilst  we  speak  our  conqueror  comes  on, 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  every  moment. 
But  tell  me,  bast  tbou  yet  drawn  o'er  young  Jubat 
That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Casar, 
And  challenge  better  terms. 

Syph.  Alas,  he's  lost, 

He's  lost,  Serapronius  !  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues  '.—But  I'll  try  once  more, 
For  every  instant  I  expect  him  here, 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  houour,  and  1  know  not  what, 
That  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper, 
And  struck  the  infection  into  all  bis  soul. 

Sem.  Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive  : 
Juba's  surrender,  since  bis  father's  death, 
Would  give  up  Africk  into  Ca;sar's  hands, 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  zone. 

Syph.    But   is  it   true,   Semprouius,    that   your 

senate 

Is  call'd  together?    Gods  !  thou  must  be  cautious  : 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

Sem.  Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax  :  I'll  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  passion  :   'tis  the  sureat  way  : 
I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  iny  country, 
And  mouth  at  Csesar,  till  1  shake  the  senate  : 
Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  device, 
A  woru-out  trick  :   would'st  thou  be  thought  in 

earnest, 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury. 

Silph.  In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs, 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit. 

Sem.  Once  more,  be  sure  to  try  thy  skill  on  Juba. 
Meanwhile  I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers, 
Inflame  the  mutinv,  and,  underhand, 
Blow  up  their  discontents,  till  they  break  out 
Unlook  d  for,  and  discharge  themselves  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Svphax,  we  must  work  in  baste  ; 
()  think,  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods  ; 
It  is  n  dreadful  interval  of  time, 
Fill'd  up  with  horror  all.  and  big  with  death  ; 
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Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak, 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design.  [Exit. 

Syph.  I'll  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reason 
This  headstrong  youth,  and  make  him  spurn  at  Cato. 
The  time  is  short ;  Ca-sar  comes  rushing  on  us ; — 
But  hold — Young  Juba  sees  me  and  approaches, 

Enter  JUBA. 

Juba,  Sypliax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone. 
I  have  observ'd  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen, 
O'ercast  with  gloomy  cares  and  discontent : 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee  tell  me, 
What  arc  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns, 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

Syph.  'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Nor  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart ; 
I  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

Juba.  Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous 

terms 

Against  these  wonderous  sovereigns  of  the  world  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  mankind  fall  down  before  "em, 
And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue  ? 

Syph.  Gods !    where's  the    worth   that  sets    this 

people  up 

Above  your  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons  ? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow  ? 
Or  flies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 
Who,  like  our  active  African,  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  the  embattled  elephant, 
Loaden  with  war  ?    These,  these  are  arts,  my  prince, 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

Juba.  These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves : 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views. 
To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man  ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts — 
The  embellishments  of  life ;  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul, 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

Syph.  Patience,   kind  heauens ! — Excuse  an  old 

man's  warmth; 

What  are  these  wonderous  civilizing  arts, 
This  Roman  polish,  and   his  smooth  behaviour, 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions, 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts  ? 
In  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  us  ? 

Juba.  To  strike  thee  dumb,  turn  up  thy  eyes  to 

Cato; 

There  may'st  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man : 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease, 
He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat; 
And,  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  our  soul  can  wish,   - 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

Syjjh,  Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues ; 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase ; 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
Toils  all  the  day,  and,  at  the  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Oi1  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn ; 


Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game, 
And  if,  the  following  day,  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

Juba.  Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  won't  discern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice  j 
Nor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute. 
But,  grant  that  others  could,  with  equal  glory, 
Look  down  on  pleasures  and  the  baits  of  sense, 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliction, 
Great  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato  ? 
How  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  upon  him  I 

Si/ph.  'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of 

soul ; 

I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Cato's  cause, 
He  had  not  fallen,  by  a  slave's  hand,  inglorious  ; 
Nor  would  his  slaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
On  Africk's  sands,  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

Juba.  Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up  afresh  ? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Si/ph.  Oh,  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills! 

Juba.  What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Syph.  Abandon  Cato. 

Juba.  Never: — I  should  be  more  than  twice  an 

orphan 
By  such  a  loss. 

Syph.  Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you, 
You  long  to  call  him  father;  Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato ; 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

Juba.  No  more  ; — your  zeal  becomes  importunate. 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large  :  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it, 

Syph.  Yet  hear  me,  prince,  tho'  hard  to  conquer 

love, 

'Tis  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force  : 
Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flush'd  with  more  exalted  charms  ; 
The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks  : 
Were  you  with  these,  my  prince,  you'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

Juba.  'Tis  not  a  set.  of  features,  nor  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire  : 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex  : 
True,  she  is  fair — O  how  divinely  fair  ! — 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 
And  sanctity  of  manners.     Cato's  soul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks, 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

Syph.  How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her 

praise  ! 
But,  on  my  knees,  I  beg  you  would  consider — 

Juba.   Ha  !  is't  not  she  ? — It  is  : — she  moves  this 

way  : 

And  with  her  Lucia,  Lucius's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  thick.   I  pr'ythee,  Syphax,  leave  me. 

Si/ph.  Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  them  both  ! 
Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance. 
Undo  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

[Exit. 
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Juhn. 


Hail,    ckanning    maid !     How    does   thy 
beauty  smooth 

The  face  nf  war,  and  make  evrn  honor  smile  ! 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  -hakes  off  its  sorrows  ; 
I  feel  a  da\vu  of  joy  break  in  upon  me, 
And  for  a  while  forget  the  approach  of  Caesar. 

Mar.  I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think 

my  presence 

Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slacken'd  them  to  arms, 
"While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,  and  culls  you  to  the  field. 

Juba.  O,  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concerns 
And  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  battle: 
The  thought  will  give  new  vigour  to  my  arm, 
Add  strength  and  weight  to  my  descending  sword, 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 

Mar.  My  prayers  and  wishes  always  shall  attend 
The  friends  of  Rome,  the  glorious  cause  of  virtue, 
And  men  approved  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

Julxx.  That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
I'll  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Transplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  shine  like  him. 

Mar.  My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
\Vovdd  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments. 

Juba.  Thy  reproofs  are  just, 
Thou  virtuous  maid.     I'll  hasten  to  my  troops, 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  shall  stand  rang'd  iu  its  just  array, 
And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee— 
O,  lovely  maid ! — then  will  I  think  on  thee  ; 
And,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts,  remember, 
What  glorious  deeds  should  grace  the   man,  who 

hopes 
For  Marcia's  love  [Exit. 

Luc.  Marcia,  you're  too  severe  : 
How  could  you  chide,  and  drive  so  sternly  from  you, 
A  prince  that  loves  and  dotes  on  you  to  death  ? 

Mar.  How,  Lucia  !  would' st  thou  have   me  sink 

away 

In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love, 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake  ? 

7,»f.  Why  have  not  I  this  constancy  of  mind, 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force  ? 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart. 

Mar.  Lucia,  disburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retired  distress : 
Tell  me,  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee  ? 

Luc.  I  need  not  blu<h  to  name  them,  when  I  say, ! 
They're  Marcia's  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 

Mar.  But  tell  me,  whose  address  thou  favour's! 

most: 
I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it. 

Luc.  Suppose  'twere  Porcius— could  you  blame 

my  choice  ? 

O,  Porcius,  thou  hast  stolen  away  my  soul ! 
Marcius  is  furious,  wild,  in  his  complaints ; 
I  fear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  dread, 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper.  - 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  youth '.-—And  canst  thou  throw 

him  from  thee  ? 
How  will  thy  coldness  rais,» 
Tempests  and  storms  in  his  afflicted  bosom  ! 
I  dread  the  consequence. 

Luc.  You  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Porcius 

Mar.  Lucia,  no  : 


Hud  Porcius  beon  tin?  unsuccessful  lover, 

The  same  compassion  would  have  fallen  on  him. 

Luc.   Porcius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me, 
As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  success ; 
Then  bids  me  bide  the  motions  of  my  he.irt, 
Nor  shew  which  uay  it  turns  :   so  much  he  fears 
The  sad  efl'erts  that  it  would  have  on  Marcus. 

Mar.   Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows; 
But  to  the  gods  submit  the  event  of  things. 
Our  lives,  discolour'd  with  our  present  woes, 
Ma\  <till  grow  bright,  and  smile  with  happier  hours  : 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines, 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows, 
And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shows. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Senate  House.— A  Flourish  of 
Trumpets 

SKMPRONIUS,  Lucius,  and  Senators  discovered. 

Sem.  Rome  still  survives  in  this  assembled  senate. 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends, 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 
Luci.  Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
The  occasion  of  our  meeting. — 

[A  sound  of  Trumpet*. 
Hark,  he  comes. — 
May  all  the  guardian-gods  of  Rome  direct  him ! 

[  Trumpets. 

Enter  CATO,  PORCIUS,  and  MARCUS. 

Cato.  [Sits  between  PORCIUS  and  MARCUS.] 
Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council : 
Caesar's  approach  has  summon'd  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man  ? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes  : 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Rome ;  Egypt  has  since 
Recciv'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole^Jile  is  Ccesar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow, 
And  Scipio's  death?  Numidia's  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood. — 'Tis  time,  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  even  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts  : — are  they  still 

fix'd 

To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time  and  ill  success  to  a  submission  ? 
Sempronius,  speak. 

Sem.  [Rises.]  My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods  !  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose — slavery  or  death  ? 
No  ;  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng' d  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  r«^t. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bond- 

•g* 
Ri  e,  fathon,  rise!  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help; 
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Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens  ; 
Rouse  up  for  shame!  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud — to  buttle : 
Great  Pompcy's  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow, 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unreveng'd  amonst  us. 

[Sits, 

Cato.  Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  xeal. 
Transport  thce  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides : 
All  else  is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Rome's  defence  intrusted  to  our  care? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  the  impartial  world  too  justly  say, 
We  lavish'd  at  our  death  the  blood  of  thousands, 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious? 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what's  your  opinion. 
Luci.  [Rises.]  My  thoughts,   I  must  confess,   are 

turn'd  on  peace. 

We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
But  free  the  commonwealth :  when  this  end  fails, 
Arms  have  no  further  use :  our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,   now  wrests  them  from  our 

hands, 

And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  shed. — What  men  could  do 
Is  done  already :  heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

[Sits. 

Cato.  Let  us  appear  nor  rash,  nor  diffident : 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault ; 
And  fear,  admitted  into  public  counsels, 
Betrays  like  treason  :  let  us  shun  them  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs 
Are  grown  thus  desperate  :  we  have  bulwarks  round 

us; 

Within  our  walls  are  troops  inur'd  to  toil 
In  Africk's  heats,  and  season'd  to  the  sun  ; 
Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us, 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  call. 
While  there  is  hope,  do  not  distrust  the  gods  : 
But  wait,  at  least,  till  Caesar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.     'Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  owrn  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  ? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last ; 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty : 
And  let  me  perish,  but,  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enter  J  UN  I  us. 

Jun.  Fathers,  even  now,  a  herald  is  arriv'd 
From  Caesar's  camp  ;  and  with  him  comes  old  Decius, 
The  Roman  knight:  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 

Cato.  By  your  permission,  father. — Bid  him  enter. 

]E.xit  JUNIUS. 

Decius  was  once  my  friend :  but  other  prospects 
Have  loos'd  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to  Ca-sar. 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

Enter  DECIUS,  JUNIUS,  and  TITUS. 

Dec.  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato — 

Cato.  Could  he  send  it 

To  Cato's  slaughtcr'd  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

Dec.  My  business  is  with  Cato.     Ca-sar  sees 


The  straits  to  which  you're  driven;  and  as  he  knows 
Cato's  high  worth  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Cato.  My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 
Would  he  save  Cato  ?     Bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictator  this  :  and  tell  him,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

Dee.  Rome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Caesar  : 
Her  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more, 
Who  check'd  his  conquests,  and  denied  his  triumphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar's  friend? 

Cato.  Those  very  reasons  thou  hast  urg'd,  forbid  it. 

Dec.  Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues, 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life  : 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship, 
And  name  your  terms. 

Cato.  Bid  him  disband  his  legions ; 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty ; 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate : — 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Dec   Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom — 

Goto.  Nay,  more — though  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er 

employ'd 

To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes — 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Dec.  A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Cato.  Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Roman. 

Dec.  What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Caesar's  foe  ? 

Cato.  Greater  than  Caesar ;  he's  a  friend  to  virtue, 

Dec.  Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 

Cato.  Let  him  consider  that  who  drives  us  hither : 
'Tis  Caesar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate  little, 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas,  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light, 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon  him ! 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him  black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  'em. 
I  know  thou  look'st  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortunes ; 
But,  by  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Caesar. 

Dec.  Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to  Caesar, 
For  all  his  generous  cares,  and  proffer'd  friendship  ? 

Cato.  His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain : 
Presumptuous  man  !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. — 
Would  Caesar  show  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends, 
And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  power, 
Bv  sheltering  men  much  better  than  himself. 

Dec.  Your  high  unconquer'd  heart  makes  you  for 
get 

You  are  a  man.     You  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done      When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy, 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears. 

[Exit  with  JUNIUS,  and  TITUS. 

•Sent.  [Rises.]  Cato,  we  thank  thee  : 
Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter' st, 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

[Sits. 

Luci.  [Rises.]  The  senate  owns   its  gratitude   to 

Cato; 

Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety, 
And  guards  our  lives,  while  he  neglects  his  own. 

[Sits 

Si- in.  ]Rises.]   Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this 
tic  count. 
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Lucius  scorns  fond  of  life  :  but  what  is  life  ? 

'Tis  not  lo  draw  fresh  air  from  time  to  time  ; 

'Tis  to  be  free.     When  liberty  is  gone, 

Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 

Oh  !   could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 

In  C;esur's  bosom,  and  revenge  my  country, 

By  heavens,  I  could  cnjox  the  pan«js  of  death, 

And  smile  in  agouy  !  [Sit*. 

Lin-i.    ( )lheis,  perhaps, 

Max  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  x.eal, 
Though  'tis  not  kindled  into  .Mich  a  ra-e. 

.SV//i.   This  sober  condiu  I  is  a  might  x  virtue 
In  luke-warm  patriots. 

Cttia.   Come!  no  morn,  Sempronius. 
All  hen'  are  friends  to  Home,  and  to  each  other: 
Let  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions. 

Sem.  Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  saeriiie'd  to  Rome.      I  stand  reprov'd. 

Cato.   Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

Lnci.  Cato,  we  all  go  in  to  your  opinion  : 
Ca»sar's  behaviour  has  convinc'd  the  senate 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out,  till  terms  arrive. 

Stun.  We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  death.     But, 

Cato, 
My  private  voice  is  drown'd  amid  the  senate's. 

Cato.  Then  let  us  rise,  my  friends,  and  strive  to  fill 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life, 
While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful, 
With  resolution,  friendship,  Roman  bravery, 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 
That  heaven  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  prolong'd. 
Fathers,  farewell. — The  young  Numidian  prince 
Conies  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  counsels. 
[Ejctunt  POUCILS,  MARCUS,  LCCILS,  SEMPRO- 
MUS,  and  the  other  Senator*. 

Enter  JtBA. 

Cato.  Juba,  the  Roman  senate  has  resolv'd, 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheath'd,  and  turn  its  edge  on  Caisar. 

Juba.  The  resolution  iits  a  Roman  senate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 
My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  order'd  me  to  march  for  Utica ; — 
Alas,  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near ! 
Wept  o'er  me,  press'd  me  in  his  aged  arms, 
And,  as  his  griefs  gave  way,  My  son,  he  said, 
How  fortune  may  dispose  of  me, 
Be  Cato's  friend  ;  he'll  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds  :  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thou'lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to  bear  'em. 

Cato.  Thy  sire,  good  Juba,  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas  !  a  better  fate  : — 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise. 

Juba.  His  cruel  fate, 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears 

Cato.  It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thec. 

Juba  His  virtues  drew  respect  from  foreign  climes  : 
The  kings  of  Africk  sought  him  for  their  friend, 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports, 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile  ; 
Ot't  have  their  black  ambassadors  ajipear'd, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  lill'd  the  courts  of  Zama. 

Cutti.    I  am  no  stranger  to  thy  father's  greatness. 

Juba.  I  do  not  mean  to  boast  his  power  and  great 
ness, 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato. 


Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 

To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  court 

'I'll"  :i -Meaner  of  my  lather's  numerous  friends? 

Did  they  kuo\\  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 

Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him; 

Their  swathy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains, 

Doubling  thu  native  horror  of  the  war, 

And  making  death  more  grim. 

Ciitii.    And  canst  thou  tliink, 
Cato  will  fly  before  the  sword  of  C.i 
Kcduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  -loun 
A  vagabond  in  Africk  ? 

Jn/'ii.  Cato,  perhaps, 
I'm  too  officious;  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
Afflicted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortune-. 

Cutii.  Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction. 
These  are  not  ills ;  else  w  ould  they  never  fall 
On  heaven's  first  favourites,  and  the  best  of  men  : 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  storms  about  us, 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues,  which  lie  conceal'd 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Juba.  I'm  chann'd  whene'er  thou  talk'st:  I  pant 

for  virtue, 
And  all  my  soul  endeavours  at  perfection. 

Cato.  Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and 

toil  ? — 

Laborious  virtues  all ! — Learn  them  from  Cato  : 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learn  from  Ceesar. 

Juba.    The  best  good  fortune   that  can   fall   on 

Juba, 

The  whole  success  at  which  my  heart  aspires, 
Depends  on  Cato. 

Cato.  What  does  Juba  say  ? 
Tell  me  thy  wishes,  prince. 

Juba.  O,  they're  extravagant ! 
Still  let  me  hide  them. 

Cato.  Speak  :  what  can'st  thou  ask 
That  Cato  will  refuse  ? 

Juba.  I  fear  to  name  it : 
Marcia — inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 

Cato.  Adieu,  young  prince,   I  would  not  hear  a 

word 

;  Might  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem.     Remember, 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  heaven 
Kxacts  severity  from  all  our  thoughts  : 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
But  chains  or  conquest,  liberty  or  death.  [Exit 


Enter  SYPHAX. 

Syph.  How's  this,  my  prince  ?    What !    cover'd 

with  confusion  ? 

You  look,  as  if  yon  stem  philosopher 
Had  just  now  chid  you. 
Juba.  Syphax,  I'm  undone 
S'fi'li.    I  know  it  well. 
Juba.   Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 
6'i//'/i.  And  so  will  all  mankind. 
Jnlxi.    I've  open'd  to  him 
,  The  weakness  of  my  soul,  my  love  for  Mania 

.S'(//>/(.   Cato's  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A   love-tale  with  ! 

O,  I  could  pierce  my  heart, 
My  f,,,,H  h  heart  !      W,i>  ever  wretch  like  .lulu  ! 
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Syph.  Alas,  my  prince,  how  are  you  chang'd  of 

late! 

I've  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept, 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts: 
How  did  the  colour  mount  into  your  cheeks, 
When  first  you  rous'd  him  to  the  chase  !     I've  seen 

you, 

Even  in  the  Libyan  dog-days,  hunt  him  down  ; 
Then  charge  him  close,  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and,  stooping  from  your  horse, 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

Juba.   Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Sr/ph.   How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders  ! 

Juba.  Syphax,  this  old  man's  talk,  though  honey 

flow'd 

In  every  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato's  displeas'd,  and  Marcia's  lost  for  ever ! 

Syph.  Young  prince,  I  yet  could  give  you  good 

advice : 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

Juba.  What  say'st  thou,  Syphax  ? 
By  heavens,  thou  turn'st  me  all  into  attention. 

Si/]ih.  Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

Juba.  As  how,  dear  Syphax  ? 

Syph.  Juba  commands  Numidia's  hardy  troops, 
Mounted  on  steeds  unus'd  to  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  and  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  wind  : 
Give  but  the  word,  we'll  snatch  this  damsel  up, 
And  bear  her  off. 

Juba.  Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 
Rise  up  in  man  ?     Would' st  thou  seduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honour  ? 

Syph.  Gods,  I  could  tear  my  beard  to  hear  you 

talk! 

Honour's  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienc'd  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

Juba.  Would'st  thou  degrade  thy  prince  into  a 
ruffian  ? 

Syph.  The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruffians : 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty'Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape  : 
•  Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, — 
These  gods  on  earth, — are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 

Juba.  Syphax,  I  fear,  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 

Syph.  My  prince,  you  want  to  know  the  world : 
You  have  not  read  mankind :  your  youth  admires 
The  -hr  >es  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul, 
Cato's  bald  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue. 

Juba.  If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  per 
fidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance  ! 

Syph.  Go,  go,  you're  young. 

Juba.  Gods  !  must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unanswer'd — Thou'rt  a  traitor, 
A  false  old  traitor.  [Retires. 

Syph.  [Aside.]   I  have  gone  too  far. 

Juba.  Cato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy  soul. 

[Returns. 

Syph.  [Aside.]    I  must   appease    this    storm,    or 

perish  in  it. — 
Young  prince,  behold   these  locks  that  are   grown 

white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

Ji<ba.  Those  locks  shall  ne'er  protect  thy  insolence 


Syph.   Must  one  rash  word,  the  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service  ? 
[Aside.]  Curse  on  the  boy  !  how  steadily  he  hears  me  ! 
Juba.  Is  it,  because  the  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  unfill'd,  and  that  Numidia's  crown 
Hangs  doubtful  yet  whose  head  it  shall  inclose, 
Thou  thus  presum'st  to  treat  thy  prince  with  scorn  ? 
Syph.  Why  will  you  rive  my  heart  with  such  ex 
pressions  ? 

Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war  ? 
What  are  his  aims  ?     What  is  it  he  aspires  to? 
Is  it  not  this  ?     To  shed  the  slow  remains, 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood  in  your  defence  ? 

Juba.  Syphax,  no  more:  I  would  not  hear  you 

talk. 
Syph.  Nor  hear  me  talk  ?     What,  when  my  faith 

to  Juba, 

My  royal  master's  son,  is  call'd  in  question  ? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  I'll  be  dumb  : 
But,  whilst  I  live,  I  must  not  hold  my  tongue, 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 

Juba.  Thou  knows't  the  way  too  well  into  my 

heart : 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince. 

Syph.  What  greater  instance  can  I  give  ?     I've 

offer'd 

To  do  an  action  which  my  soul  abhors, 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love,  at  any  price  : 
And  'tis  for  this  my  prince  has  call'd  me  traitor. 
Juba.  Sure  thou  mistak'st :  I  did  not  call  thee  so. 
Syph.  You  did  indeed,  my  prince,  you  call'd  me 

traitor  : 

Nay,  further,  threaten'd  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you  complain  to  Cato  ? 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life, — nay,  more,  his  honour, — in  your  service  ? 
Juba.  Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me :  but  thy 

zeal 

To  serve  thy  master,  carried  thee  too  far. 
Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions,  where  she  is  not : 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 

Syph.  Believe  me,  prince,  you  make  old  Syphax 

weep, 

To  hear  you  talk, — but  'tis  with  tears  of  joy. 
If  e'er  your  father's  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures. 

Juba.  Give  me  thy  hand :  we'll  mutually  forget 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  frowardness  of  age. 
Thy  prince  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves  thy  person : 
[Embraces  SYPHAX. 
If  e'er  the  sceptre  comes  into  my  hand, 
Syphax  shall  stand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 
Syph.    Why  will  you  overwhelm   my   age   with 

kindness  ? 

My  joy  grows  burdensome :  I  sha'n't  support  it. 
Juba.  My  friend,  farewell.     I'll  hence,  and  try  to 

find 

Some  blest  occasion  that  may  set  me  right 
In  Cato's  thoughts.     I'd  rather  have  that  man 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 

[Exit. 
Syph.  Young  men   soon    give,   and  soon   forget 

affronts ; 

Old  age  is  slow  in  both. — A  false  old  traitor  ! 
Those  words,  rash  boy,  may  chance  to  cost  thee  dear. 
My  heart  had  still  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee : — 
But  hence  !  'tis  gone  :  I  give  it  to  the  winds.  :— 
Caesar,  I'm  wholly  thine. 
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Enter  SEMJMIOMI  s. 

All  hail,  Scmpronius  ! 

Well,  Cato's  senate  is  resolv'd  to  wait 

The  fury  of  a  siege,  before  it  yields. 

Scm.  'Syphax,  \\  e  both  were  on  the  verge  of  fate: 
Lucius  dcclar'd  for  pi-arc,  and  terms  were  offer'd 
To  Cato  liy  a  messenger  from  Carsar. 

St/fih.   Who  is  this  messenger? 
'     6Vm.   I've  practis'd  \\ith  him; 
And  found  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
That  Syphax  and  Scmpn-nins  are  his  friends. — 
Is  Juba  Hx'd? 

Syplt.   Yes, — but  it  is  to  Cato. 
I've  tried  the  force  of  every  re;iS"li  on  him, 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  his  sight; 
Hut  all  are  vain  ;  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

St-m.  Well,  'tis  no  matter;  we  shall  do  without 

him. 

My  friend,  I  now  may  hope  thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba's  cause,  and  wishcst  Marcia  mine. 

Sypli.  May  she  be  thine  as  fast  as  thou  would'st 

have  her ! 

But  arc  thy  troops  prcpar'd  for  a  revolt  ? 
Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 
And  run  among  their  ranks  ? 

Sem.  All,  all  is  ready ; 

The  factious  leaders  are  our  friends,  and  spread 
Murmurs  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers  : 
Within  an  hour,  they'll  storm  the  senate-house. 

Syph.  Meanwhile,    I'll   draw   up    my   Numidian 

troops 

Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms, 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 
1  laugh  to  think  how  jour  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 
So  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  th'impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And  smothcr'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Purlico  of  the  Palace. 
Enter   MA  in  is  and  PORCIUS. 

Mar.  Thanks  to  my   stars,    I   have   not  rang'd 

about 

The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend  : 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Porcius  to  me, 
And  early  taught  me,  by  her  secret  force, 
To  love  thy  person,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit; 
Till  what  was  instinct,  grew  up  into  friendship. 
/'<•)•.  The  friendships  of  the    world    are    oft,  my 

brother, 

Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure  ; 
Ours  has  severest  virtue  i 
And  such  a  friendship  cn-K  u..(  but  \\ith  life. 


M.ir.   Poreius,   thou    know'st   my  soul  in  all   it* 

weakness  : 

Then,  pry'thec,  spare  me  on  its  tender  side  ; 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nn  c-.st  rules. 

For.  When   love''s   well-tiui'd,  'tis   not  a  fault  to 

love : 

The  stiong,  the  bravo,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together, 
I.  would  not  urge  thee  to  di-miss  thy  passion, — 
I  know  'twere  vain  ;  but  to  suppress  its  force, 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  graceful. 

Mar.   Alas  !    thou'talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
The  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time  : 
In  every  moment  of  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burthen  ; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone  ;  while  hope,  and  fear, 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

Por.  What  can  I  say,  or  do,  to  give  thee  help  ? 

Mar.  Porcius,    thou    oft  enjoy'st  the   fair   one's 

presence : 

Then  undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire. 
Tell  her,  thy  brother  languishes  to  death, 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom ; 
That  he  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loathes  his  food, 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless  to  him  : 
Describe  his  anxious  days,  and  restless  uights, 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  see'st  me  suffer. 

Por.  I  do  intreat  thee,  give  me  not  an  office 
That  suits  with  me  so  ill : — thou  know'stmy  temper. 

Mar.  Can'st  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  tin's  plunge  of  sorrows  ? 
0,  Porcius,  Porcius,  from  my  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself  what  'tis  to  love  : 
Then  would'st  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 

Por.  [Aside.]  What  should  I  do  ?    If  I  disclose 

my  passion, 

Our  friendship's  at  an  end  :  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  false  to  a  friend  and  brother. 

Mar.  But  see  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour, 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch, 
Enjoys  the  noon-day  breeze  !  Behold  her !  Porcius, 
That  face,  that  shape,  those   eyes,  that  heaven  of 

beauty ! — 
Observe  her  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst. 

Por.  She  sees  us,  and  advances. 

Mar.   I'll  withdraw, 

And  leave  you  for  a  while.     Remember,  Porcius, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Ll'CIA. 

Luc.  Did  I  not  see  your  brother  Marcus  here  ? 

Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  shun  my  presence? 

Pur.   O,  Lucia,  language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love  ;  it  preys  upon  his  life; 
lie  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  him  : 

Ercn  now,  while  thus  I  stand  blest  in  thy  presence 
A  secret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  my  thoughts, 
And  I'm  unhappy,  though  thou  snuTst  upon  inc. 

/,,/-'.    How  \\ilt  thou  guard  thy  honour  in  the  slun  k 
Of  love  and  friendship?  Think  betim*-.-.  my  T 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,that  might  ensure 
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Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 

Thy  brother's  griefs,  as  might,  perhaps,  destroy  him. 

For.  Alas,   poor  youth !     What  dost  thou  think, 

my  Lucia  ? 

His  generous,  open,  undesigning  heart 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him  : 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial ; 
But  hold  him  up  in  life,  and  cheer  his  soul 
With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  hope  : 
Perhaps,  when  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours, 
And  weather' d  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us 

Luc.  No,  Porcius,  no:   I  see  thy  sister's  tears, 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death^ 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves  : 
And,  Porcius,  here  I  swear — [Kneels.] — to  heaven  I 

swear, 

To  heaven,  and  all  the  powers  that  judge  mankind, 
Never  to  join  my  plighted  hand  with  thine, 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischief  hangs  about  us — 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts,  as  far — as  I  am  able. 

Par.  [Raises  her.]  What  hast  thou  said?     Recall 

those  hasty  words, 
Or  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

Luc    Think,  Porcius,  think  thou  see'st  thy  dying 

brother 

Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmear'd  with  blood, 
Storming  at  heaven  and  thee.     Thy  awful  sire 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  the  accursed  cause 
That  robs  him  of  his  son. — Farewell,  my  Porcius  ! 
Farewell,  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for  ever  ! 

Por.  Thou  must  not  go  ;  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er 

thee, 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Luc.  If  the  firm  Porcius  shake 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffers. 
But  see.,  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way  ; 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.     Once  more,  farewell ! 
Farewell! — and  know,  thou  wrong' st   me,  if  thou 

think' st 
Ever  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine.  [Exit. 

Enter  MARCUS. 

Mar.  Porcius,  what  hopes  ?     How  stands  she  ? 

Am  I  doom'd 
To  life  or  death  ? 

Por.  What  would' st  thou  have  me  say  ? 

Mar.  Thy  downcast  looks,  and  thy  disorder'd 

thoughts, 

Tell  me  my  fate  :  I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found. 

Por.  I'm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 

Mar.  What    !  does  the  barbarous  maid  insult  my 

heart, 
And  triumph  in  my  pains  ? 

Por.   Away  !  you're  too  suspicious  in  your  griefs : 
Lucia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  love, 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 

Mar.  Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me  ! 
What  is  compassion,  when  'tis  void  of  love  ? — 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  choose  so  cold  a  friend 
To  urge  my  cause  ! — Compassionates  my  pains  ! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  returns  of  love, 
Compassion's  cruelty — 'tis  scorn — 'tis  death.1 

Por.  Marcus,  no  more!  Have  I  deserv'd  this  treat 
ment  ? 

Mar.    What    have    I    said  ? — O,    Porcius  !       O, 

forgive  me  ! — 

A  soul  exasperated  in  ills,  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friends,  itself. — 

j  Tnilii: 


But  hah  I— 
What  means  that  sound,  big  with  the  threat  of  war  ? 
What  new  alarm  ?  [  Trumpets  again. 

Por.  A  second,  louder  yet, 
Swells  in  the  wind,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

Mar.  Oh,  for  some  glorious  cause  to  fall  in  battle  ! 
Lucia,  thou  hast  undone  me  :  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  heart :  'tis  death  must  give  me  ease. 

Por.  Quick,  let  us  hence:  who  knows  if  Cato's 

life 

Stands  sure  ?     O,  Marcus,  I  am  on  fire ;  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

[Exeunt. —  Trumpets,  $c.  till  SEMPRONIUS  enters. 


SCENE  II. — A  Square  bt-fure  the  Palace. 

Enter  SEMPRONIUS,   JUNIUS,  TITUS,  and  other 
Mutineers. 

Sem.  At  length  the  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm 

blows  high ! 

Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right, 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head. 
Meanwhile,  I'll  herd  among  his  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number ;  that,  whate'er  arrive, 
My  friends  and  fellow  soldiers  may  be  safe.      [Exit. 

Jan..  We  are  all  safe  ;  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 

[  Trumpets. 

Enter  CATO,  PORCIUS,  MARCUS,  Lucius,  SEMPRO 
NIUS,  and  Senators,  fyc. 

Cato.  Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war, 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe, 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance  ? 

Sem.  [Aside.]  Curse  on  their  dastard  souls,  they 
stand  astonish' d  ! 

Cato.  Perfidious    men ! — and  will  you  thus  dis 
honour 

Your  past  exploits,  •  and  sully  all  your  wars  ? 
Do  you  confess,  'twas  not  a  zeal  for  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  Liberty, 

Drew  you  thus  far,  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  conquer' d  towns,  and  plunder'd  provinces  ? 
Fir'd  with  such  motives,  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  Caesar's  banners. 
Behold — ungrateful  men ! — 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  that's  injured  strike  the  blow, — 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrong'd 
Or  thinks  he  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato  ? 
Am  I  distinguished  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares  ? 
Painful  pre-eminence  ( 

Sem.  [Aside.]  By  heavens,  they  droop: — 
Confusion  to  the  villains  ! — all  is  lost. 

Cato.   Hence,  worthless  men  ! — hence,  and  com 
plain  to  Csesar, 

You  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war, 
Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  general  bore. 

Luci.  See,  Cato,  see — the  unhappy  men! — they 

weep  : 

Fear  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  their  crime 
Appear  in  every  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 

Caio.  Learn  to  be  honest  men ;  give  up  your  lea 
ders, 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 

Sem.  Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  my  care  : 
First  let  them  each  bo  broken  on  the  rack — 
Then,  lf'ith  what  lift'  remains,  impal'd,  and  left 
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To  writhe  ;it  leisure  round  the  Moody  stake; — 
There  let  them  hang,  and  taint  tin:  southern  wind  ; 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience, 
When  they  look  up,  and  sec  their  fellow-traitors 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  blackening  in  the  sun. 

Cato.     Forbear,   Semprouius  : — ace,     they    suffer 

death  ; 

But,  in  their  death*,  remember  they  are  men. — 
Lucius,  the  base  degenerate  a<je  requires* 
Severity  and  justice  in  it-;  rigour; 
This  curbs  an  impious,  bold,  offending  world, 
Commands  obedience,  and  gives  force  to  laws. 
When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  tlieir  punisment  with  pleasure, 
And  lay  the  uplifted  thunderbolt  aside. 

•SV/H.   Cato,  I  gladly  execute  thy  will. 

Cato.   Meanwhile,  we'll  sacrifice  to  liberty. 
Remember,  ()  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  deliver'd  down, 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  rcnowu'd  forefathers, 
So  d.-arly  bought,  the"  price  of  so  much  blood: — 
O  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands, 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children  ! 
Do  thou,  great  Liberty,  inspire  our  souls, 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy, 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence ! 

[fVo/mVi. — Exeunt  CATO,  Policies,  MARCUS, 
Lucius,  Senators,  Ensign ,  Lictors,  and 
Guards, 

Jun.  Sempronius,  you  have  acted  like  yourself; 
One  would  have  thought,  you  had  been  half  in  earnest 

Sem.  Villain,  stand  off! — Base,  groveling,  worth 
less  wretches ! 
Mongrels  in  faction  !  poor  faint-hearted  traitors ! 

Tit.  Nay,  now  you  carry  it  too  far,  Sempronius : 
Throw  off  the  mask  ;  there  are  none  here  but  friends. 

Sem.  Know,    villains,    when   such    paltry  slaves 

presume 

To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by;  but,  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. — 
Guards — 

Enter  Guards. 

Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death. 

./hw.  Nay ;  since  it  comes  to  this — 

Sem.  Dispatch  them   quick ; — but  first,  pluck  out 

tlieir  tongues ; 
Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

[Ei fiint  Guards,  with  the  Mutineers. 

Enter  SYPHAX. 

Syph.    Our   first  design,  my   friend,   has    prov'd 

abortive ; 

Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play  : 
My  troops  arc  mounted  :  their  Numidian  steedi 
Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert: 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  fight, 
We'll  ton-  the  gate  when;  Marcus  keeps  his  guard, 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage. 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Ca-sar's  camp. 

•S'  »,.  C.ofuM.m  !  I  h;lVe  fiiil'd  of  half  my  purpose: 
Marcia,  the  charming  .Marcia's  left  behind! 

•S'///</<.     How!     will   Sempronius    turn   a  woman's 
slave  ? 

firm.   Think  not  that  I  can  ever  feel  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderm  ss  of  love. 
Svphax,  I  1.H1.J  to  ,-lasp  that  haughty  maid, 
And  bend  her  stubbom  virtu--  f»  my  passion  : 
When  I  have  pone  thin  far,  I'd  cast  her  off. 

AC'T.    PR  ASIA.  — Mi.     XXX. 


.    What  liiud-is   then,  but   tlu.t  thou  liud   h.T 

out, 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force? 

.S'-m.    Hut  how  to  uaiu  admission?   lor  n. 
I-  Lriven  to  none  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 
Syph.  Thou  shall   have  Juba's  dress  and  Juba's 

guards : 

The  doors  v.  ill  open  when  Numidia'>  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  the  slave*  that  watch  them. 
Sem.     I  thank    thy   friendly   zeal  : — Marcia's  my 

own  ! 

How  will  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy, 
When  I  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arms, 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disorder''!  charm--; 
While  fear  ami  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 
I'ant  in  their  breast,  and  vary  in  her  : 
So  Pluto,  seiz'd  of  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  the  affrighted  maid  ; 
There  grimly  smil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous  prize, 
Nor  envied  Jove  his  sunshine  and  his  skies. 

[Etevnt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.—  A  Portico  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  MARCIA  and  LUCIA. 

Luc.  Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from  thy  soul, 
If  thou  believ'st  'tis  possible  for  woman 
To  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers  ? 

Mar.  O,  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  big-swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

Luc.  I  know,  thou'rt  doom'd  alike  to  be  belov'd 
By  Juba,  and  thy  father's  friend  Sempronius  : 
But  which  of  these  has  power  to  charm  like  Porcius  ? 

Mar.  Still  must  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sempro 

nius  ? 

Lucia,  I  like  not  that  loud  boisterous  man  : 
Juba  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero 
Adds  softest  love  and  sweetness  :  he,  I  own, 
Might  make  indeed  the  proudest  woman  happy. 

Luc.  But,  should  your  father  give  you  to  Sempro 
nius  ? 

Mar.  I  dare  not  think  he  will  :  but,  if  he  should— 
I  hear  the  sound  of  feet  :  —  they  march  this  way. 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 
Each  solid  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger. 
When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  [Exeunt. 

l\  nt,  r    Si-.  MI>  RON  I  us,   dressed   like    JUBA,  u-ith 


Sem.  The  deer  is  lodg'd;  I've  track'd  her  to  her 

covert  : 

Be  sure  you  mind  the  word  ;  and,  when  I  give  it, 
Hush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey  : 
Let  not  her  cries  (>r  (ears  have  force  to  move  you. 
How  will  the  young  Numidian  ra\e.  to  see 
His  miMr.!-.  I.".,?  '      If  aught  could  glad  my  soul 

vl  the  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
'Twould  be  to  torture  that  vnung  gnv  barbarian. 
•1   H 
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But  hark,  what  noise  ?     Death  to  my  hopes  !  'tis  he, 
'Tis  Juba's  self.     There  is  but  one  way  left: 
He  must  be  murder'd,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those   his  guards.     Hah,  dastards,  do  you 

tremble  ? 
Or  act  like  men  ;  or,  by  yon  azure  heaven — 

Enter  JUBA,  with   Guards. 

Juba.  What   do    I    see,?     Who's    this,  that   dare 

usurp 
The  guards  and  habit  of  Numidia's  prince  ? 

Sem.  One  that  was  born  to  scourge  thy  arrogance, 
Presumptuous  youth. 

Juba.  What  can  this  mean  ?  Sempronius! 

Sem.  My  sword  shall  answer  thee  : — have  at  thy 

heart. 
Juba.  Nay,  then  beware  thy  own,  proud  barbarous 

man. 

[  They  fiyht. — SEMPRONIUS  falls. — His  Guards 
surrender  to  JUBA'S. —  Their  swords  are  taken 
from  them. 
Sem.  Curse  on  my  stars  !     Am  I  then  doom'd  to 

fall 

By  a  boy's  hand,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  ? 
This  my  close  of  life  ! 

Oh,  for  a  peal  of  thunder,  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Cato  tremble  ! 

[Die*. 
Juba.  With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke 

loose, 

And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground  ! 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate, 

[Exit  with  Guards  and  Prisoners. 

Enter  MARCIA  and  LUCIA. 

Luc.  Sure,  'twas  the  clash  of  swords  :  my  troubled 

heart 

Is  so  cast  down  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound. 
O,  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake — 
I  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

Mar.  See,  Lucia,  see  !   here's  blood ! 
What !  a  Numidian  !    Heavens  preserve  the  prince  ! 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment — 
But  hah  ! — death  to  my  sight ! — a  diadem  ? — 

0  gods!  'tis  he !  Juba  lies  dead  before  us. 

Luc.  Now,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  thy  assistance 
Thy  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  mind. 

Mar.    Lucia,    look    there,    and    wonder    at 

patience : 

Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  gvief,  and  run  distracted  ? 

Luc.  What  can  I  think  or  say  to  give  thee  comfort? 

Enter  JUBA,  with  Guards. 

Mar.  Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter  ills. 
Behold  a  sight  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead. 

1  will  indulge  my  sorrows ; 

That  man,  that  best  of  men,  deserv'd  it  from  me. 

Juba.  What  do  I  hear  ?    and  was  the  false  Sem 
pronius 

That  best  of  men  ?  O,  had  I  fall'n  like  him, 
And  could  have  thus  been  mourn' d,  I  had   been 
happy. 

Mar.  OJuba!   Juba!  Juba!          [Kneels  by  SEM. 
He's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  I  lov'd  him. 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  its  agonies,  remember'd  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  utter'd  call'd  me  cruel  ? 


my 


Alas,  he  knew  not — hapless  youth  ! — he  knew  not 
Marcia's  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba. 

Juba.  Do  I  live — or  am  indeed 
What  Marcia  thinks  ?     All  is  Elysium  round  me. 

[Aside. 

Mar.  Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov'd  of  men, 
Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbids 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus 

Juba.   [Comes  forward.]   See,  Marcia,  see, 
The  happy  Juba  lives  :   [She  rises.]  he  lives,  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness  of  love. 

[  They  embrace. 

Mar.  With    pleasure  and   amaze  I   stand   trans 
ported. 
If  thou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there  ? 

Juba.  A  wretch, 

Disguis'd  like  Juba  on  a  curs'd  design. 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out ; 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.     I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew,  in  all  the  haste  of  love,  to  find  thee  : 
I  found  thee  weeping  ;  and  confess,  this  once, 
Am  rapt  with  joy,  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 

Mar.  I've  been  surpris'd  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
But  must  not  now  go  back ;  the  love  that  lay 
Half  smother' d  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all 
Its  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre  : 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

Juba.  My  joy  !  my  best  belov'd  !  my  only  wish  ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul ! 

Mar.  Lucia,  thy  arm  ;   O  let  me  rest  upon  it ! 
The  vital  blood  that  had  forsook  my  heart, 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides, 
It  quite  o'ercomes  me.     Lead  to  my  apartment. 
O  prince  !  I  blush,  to  think  what  I  have  said ; 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me. 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour : 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee, 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

[Exit  with  LUCIA. 

Juba.  I  am  so  bless'd,  I  fear  'tis  all  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  past  unkindness  :   I  absolve  my  stars — 
What,  though  Numidia  add  her  conquer'd  towns 
And  provinces,  to  swell  the  victor's  triumph  ? 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine  : 
Let  Caesar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia's  mine.     [Exit. 


SCENE    IL— A    Square  before    the  Palace. 
Trumpets. 

Enter  Lucius,  CATO,  and  Freedmen. 

Luci.  I  stand  astonish'd.     What !  the  bold  Sem 
pronius, 

That  still  broke  foremost  thro'  the  crowd  of  patriots, 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported  ! 
And,  virtuous  even  to  madness 

Cato.  Trust  me,  my  friend, 
Our  civil  discords  have  produced  such  crimes, 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  I  am  surpris'd  at  nothing. 

0  Lucius,  I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world  : 

The  daylight  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

Enter  PORCIUS. 

But  see  where   Porcius  comes. — What  means  this 

haste  ? 
Por.  My  heart  is  griev'd ; 

1  bring  such  news  as  will  afflict  my  father. 

Cato.  Has  Caesar  shed  more  Roman  blood? 


-....  11. 


Q   DRAMA. 


I'm:   Xol  so  : — 

Th(!  traitor  Syphax,  as  »,'i'.hin  tlie  square 
lie  exercised  his  troop.;,  the  signal  given, 
Flew  off  at  once  with  hisN'imidian  lior-e 
To  the  south  gale,  where  Marcus  holds  the  watch: 
I  saw,  and  call'd  to  stop  him  ;   but  in  vain  ; 
lie  toss'd  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me, 
He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempnmius. 

Cuto.   Perfidious  men  ! — But  ha^te.   my   s<,n,  and 

M-C 
Thy  brother  Marcus  arts  a  i»om-::<'s  part. 

\ltt-it  Pocciis.  and  tin  .  with   drawn 

ttt'<  >i 

Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  ton  hard  upon  me  : 
.lu-tice  Dive's  way  to  force;   the  conquor'd  world 
Is  C«sar's  :  Cato  has  no  business  in  it. 

Luci.  While  pride,  oppression,  and  injustice  reign, 
The  world  will  still  demand  her  Cato's  presence, 
In  pity  to  mankind,  submit  to  C'a-sar. 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Cato.  Would  Lucius  have  me  live,  to  swell  the 

number 

Of  Caesar's  slaves  ? — or,  by  a  base  submission, 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  own  a  tyrant  ? 

Luci.  The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungenerous  terms  : — his  enemies  confess, 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caesar's. 

Cato.  Curse  on  his  virtues  !  they've  undone  his 

country  : 

Such  popular  humanity  is  treason. 
But  Juba  comes. — The  ingenuous  prince  appears 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  subjects. 

Enter  JUBA. 

Juba.  I  blush,  and  am  confounded,  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 

Cato.  What's  thy  crime  ? 

Juba.  I'm  a  Numidiau. 

Cato.  And  a  brave  ene  too  : 
Thou  hast  a  Roman  soul. 

Juba.  Hast  thou  not  heard 
Of  my  false  countrymen  ? 

Cato.  Alas,  good  youth, 
Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  every  soil, 
The  product  of  all  climes  ; — Rome  has  its  Caesars. 

Juba.  'Tis  generous,  thus  to  comfort  the  distress' d 

Cato.  'Tis  just,  to  give  applause  where  'tis  deserv'd. 
Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune, 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  fum 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its  weight. 

Polli    II   -. 

Por.  Misfortune  on  misfortune!  grief  on  grief ! 
My  brother  Marcus 

Cato.  Hah  !  what  has  he  done  ? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  ?     Has  he  given  way  ? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  ; 

I'-H:  Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met  him, 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviving  soldiers, 
Breathless  ;ind  pale,  and  covei'd  o'er  with  wounds. 
Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends, 
Ho  stood  tin-  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 
Till,  obstinately  lirave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Oppress'd  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  fell. 

<",</„.    I'm  satisfied. 

I'm:   Nor  did  he  fall,  before 

His  sword  had  pierc'd  thro' the  false  heart  of  Syphax. 
I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  Lite  the  ground. 

Cato.  Thanks  to  the  gods!  my  boy  his  done  his 
dntv. 


Ton-ins,  wli'Mi  I  am  dead.  !;«•  sure  you  place 

Hi-  urn  near  mine. 

/'»r.    LnH^r  may  they  keep  ami;-: 
Lu,-l.   ().  Cain,  arm  thy  soul  with  al!  \- 

See  uhere  the  eurp-e  i.fthy  'lend  -on  aj.proai  ii 

The  citi/.ens  and  senatur<  alarm'd 

Have  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

[A  dt-ad  marrlt. 

i'.i'lcr  i  —  Stildit'rit,  lictirim/  tin;  fiixlt/  nf 

MAIUTS  on  a  Itii-r:  —  /  -•.  irin  /  liii   It- 

•  !,  *r-nn!,  <tiid  .-]'••,  n:  —  l''.u,//i    a  n!  "'In,    i  iixiym 
X.I'AJ.li.  ttiiil   (iiiurdx    if/tfi  iln-i,-  :-d.  — 

Lictorx  with  fo*C9»,  —  CATO  stand*  i 


Cato.  Welcome,  my  son!  —  Here  set   him  down, 

my  friends, 

Full  in  my  sight;  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  wounds. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earu'd  by  virtue  ! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?    What"  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once,  to  serve  our  country  ! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends  ? 
I  should  have  blush'd,  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourish'd  in  a  civil  war. 
Porcius,  behold  thy  brother  ;  and  remember, 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own,  when  Rome  demands  it. 
When  Rome  demands?  [Advances  to  tfie  front.']  But 

Rome  is  now  no  more  : 

The  Roman  empire's  fall'n  —  O,  curs'd  ambition  !  — 
Fall'n  into  Caesar's  hands:  —  our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer,  but  his  country. 

Juba.  Behold  that  generous  man  !  Rome  tills  his 

eyes 
With  tears,  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

Por.  Wliile  Cato  lives,  Caesar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslav'd,  and  be  asham'd  of  empire. 

Cato.  Caesar  asham'd  !  Has  he  not  seen  Pharsalia  ? 

Luci.  Cato,  'tis  time,  thou  save  thyself  and  us. 

Cato.  Lose  not  a  thought   on  me  ;    I'm  out  of 

danger  ; 

Caesar  shall  never  say,  "  I've  conquer'd  Cato." 
But,  O  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious   thoughts.  —  How    shall   I   save    my 

friends  ? 
.'Tis  now,  O  Caesar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee. 

Luci.  Caesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

Cato.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you  :  let  him  know, 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it  : 
Add,  if  you  piease,  that  I  request  it  of  him, 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunish'd. 
Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake  : 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror? 
•  Juba.  If  I  forsake  thee 
Whilst  I  have  life,  may  Heaven  abandon  Juba  ! 

Cato.   [Lays  kis  hand  on   JIBA.]     Thy    virtues, 

prince,  if  I  foresee  aright, 

Will  one  day  make  thee  great.     At  Rome,  hereafter, 
'Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  friend. 
Porcius,  come  hither  to  me.  [Turning  to  Von.  \    Ah, 

my  son, 

Despairing  of  success, 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  withdraw  betimes 
To  our  paternal  seat,  the  Sa'oine  field, 
Where  the  great  Censor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands, 
And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  bless'd 
In  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life  : 
There  live  rctir'd  : 

Content  thyself  to  he  obscurely  good  : 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  boar  swa\. 
The  povt  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 


CATO 


ACT  V. 


1*07-.  I  hope,  my  father  docs  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Port-ins,  that  he  scorns  himself. 

Cuto.  Farewell,  my  friends  1  [Lucius  and  Sena 
tors  join  ike  other  Senators.}  If  there  be 
any  of  you 

Who  dare  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency, 
Know,  there  are  ships  prcpar'd  by  my  command, 
Their  sails  already  opening  to  the  winds, 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you? 
The  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more,  farewell  1 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

[Pointing  to  the  bier, 

There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fir'd 
Who  greatly  In  his  country's  cause  expir'd, 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.     The  firm  patriot  there, 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
Though  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  crossed. 
Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost. 

[The  four  Soldiers  take  up  the  Bier. — A  dead 
March — Exeunt  Lucius  and  Senators,  two 
by  tu>o — CATO — Bier,  attended  as  before 
— PORCIUS  and  JOB  A — Eagle — Fasces,  two 
by  tiro — Ensigns  S.P.Q.R. — Ensigns,  Pa 
tera* — Guards,  fyc. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber  in  the  Palace.— CATO  dis 
covered,  sitting  as  in  deep  meditation,  holding  in 
his  hand  Plato't  book  on  the  Immortality  of  tlie 
Soul : — a  drawn  sword  lying  by  him  on  the  table. 

Goto.  It  must  be  so ; — Plata,  thoureasonest  well ; — 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  {—-{Rise*  and  comes  forward.] — Thou  pleas 
ing,  dreadful,  thought! — 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  I 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me, 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. — 
Here  will  I  hold  :  If  there's  a  Power  above  us — 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)— he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy 
But  when  ?  or  where  ?— This  world  was  made  for 

Caesar. — 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures  :  This  must  end  *em. 

[Goes  back  to  the  table,  laying  his  hand  on  his 

su'ord.] 

Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd  :  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this  informs  me,  I  shall  never  die. 

\Qometfvntmrd  with  a  roll  nfpaprr  ami  <t  *tj-onl.] 


The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. — ' 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
(irow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years  ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. — 
What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me  ? 
Nature  oppress'd,  and  harass'd  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  favour  her, 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
lienew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest :  Cato  knows  neither  of  'em, 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. — 

[Returns  and  sits. 

Enter  Poncrus. 
But  ah  I  how's  this  ? — My  son  !  Why  this  intrusion  ? 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private  ? 
Why  am  I  disobeyed  ? 

Par,  Alas,  my  father  ! 

What  means  this  sword  ?    this  instrument  of  death  ? 
Let  me  convey  it  hence.  [Takes  it  uj>. 

Cato.  Rash  youth,  forbear  I 
Par.   O   let   the    prayers,  the  entreaties  of  your 

friends,. 

Their  tears,  their  common  dang;er,  wrest  it  from  you. 
Cato.    Would"st  thou  betray  me  2  would'st  thou 

give  me  up, 

A  slave,  a  captive,  into  Cesar's  hands  ? 
Retire  :  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father  ;, 
Or  know,  young  man — 

Per.  Look  not  thus,  sternly  on  me  ~ 
You  know  I'd  rather  die  than  disobey  you. 

[  Lays  it  dovrn. 
Cato.  'Tis  well :  again  I*m  master  of  myself. 

[CATO  takes  tke-tword. 
Now,  Caesar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 
And  bar  each  avenue  ;  thy  gathering  fleets 
O'erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  every  port ; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage, 
And  mock  thy  hopes.  [Come*  fvrimtrd, 

Por.  [Kneels]  O  sir,  forgive  your  son, 
Whose  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him  1  O,  my  father — 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e'er  shall  call  you  so: — be  not  displeas'd, 
O,  be  not  angry  with  me,  whilst  I  weep, 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  beseech  yow 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soul. 
Cato.  Thou  hast  been  ever  good  ar>d  dutifnl. 

[Lays  Jtis  hand  dn  his  head, 
Weep  not,  my  son  ;  all  will  be  well  again  : 
The  righteous  gods,  whom  I  have  sought  to  please-, 
Will  succour  Cato,  and  protect  his  children. 

Por.   Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  drooping; 
heart  [  Rises. 

Cato.    Porcius,  thou  mayst  rely  upon  my  conduct: 
Cato  will  never  act  what  misbecomes  him. — 
But  go,  my  son;  take  care  that  nought  be  wanting; 
Among  thy  father's  friends;  see  them  embark' d  ; 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  'em. — 
My  soul  is  quite  weigh'd  down  with  care,  and  asks 
The  soft  refreshments  of  a  moment's  sleep. 

[CATO  goes  up  the  Stage. — PoRCius/uZflwr* 
him  and  kneels  at  nit  feet. — CATO  looks 
kindly  upon  him,  and  then  exit. 
Por.  My  thoughts  are  more  at  ease;  my  heart  re 
vives. — 

Enter  MARCIA. 
O,  Marcia.  O,  my  sister,  still  there's  hope; 
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Our  father  will  not  cast  away  a  life 

So  needful  to  us  all,  ami  (<•  his-  country. 

He  is  retir'd  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish 

Thoughts  full  of  peace.   He  has  despatch'd  me  hence 

With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  compus'd, 

And  studious  fur  the  safety  of  his  friends. 

Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slumbers. 

[  Ei  it  I'OIK  II  I. 

Mar.  O,  ye  immortal  power-,  that  guard  the  just. 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  soften  his  repose  ! 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  liecalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams!   Remember  all  his  virtues, 
And  shew  mankind  that  goodness  is  \our  care! 

Enter  LUCIA. 

Luc.  Where  is  your  father,   Marcia?    Where  is 
Cato  ? 

Afar.   Lucia,  speak  low: — he  is  retir'd  to  rest. 
My  friend,  I  feel  a  gentle  dawning  hope 
Rise  in  my  soul :   we  may  be  happy  still. 

Lin-.  AJus,  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  Cato; 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought,  I  tremble. 
Cato  is  stern,  and  awful  as  a  god: 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt. 

Afar.  Though  stern  and  awful  to  the  foes  of  Rome, 
II.-  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild, 
Compassionate  and  gentle,  to  his  friends: 
Fill'd  with  domestic  tenderness — the  best, 
The  kindest  father! — I  have  ever  found  him 
Easy,  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes. 

Luc.  'Tis  his  consent  alone  can  make  us  happy. 
But  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts? 
Who  knows  how  yet  he  may  dispose  of  Porcius  ? 
Or  how  he  has  detennin'd  of  thyself? 

Mar.  Let  him  but  live,  commit  the  rest  to  heaven. 

Enter  Lucius. 

Liu-i.  Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtuous  man. — 

0  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  god-like  father: 
Some  power  invisible  supports  his  soul,  ' 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind  refreshing  sleep  has  fallen  upon  him : 

1  saw  him  stretch'd  at  ease,  his  fancy  lost 

In  pleasing  dreams :  as  I  drew  near  his  couch, 
He  smil'd,  and  cried,  Ccesar,  thou  canst  not  hurt  me. 
Afar.  His  mind  still  labours  with  some  dreadful 
thought 

Enter  JUBA. 

Juba.    Lucius,  the  horsemen   arc   return'd  from 
viewing 

The  number,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes, 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  hour's  march. 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright,  western  tower 
We  ken  them  from  afar ;  the  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnish'd  helmets, 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  (ire. 

Luri,   Marcia,  'tis  time  we  should  awake  thy  father, 
Caesar  is  still  dispos'd  to  give  us  terms ; 
And  waits  at  distance,  till  he  hear-  from  Cato. 

Enter  PORCIUS. 

Porcius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importance. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  Methinks,  I  sec 
Unumal  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes. 

l\>r.  As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  where  now 


My  lather's  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage, 

Accuse  the  lingering  winds,  a  sail  arriv'd 

From  1'ompey's  son.  who  through  the  realms  of  Spain 

Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death. 

And  rouses  the  \\lmle  nation  up  to  arms. 

Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might  Rome 

As~eit  her  rights  and  claim  her  liberty. 

|  d minis  an   limr-'. 

But  hark!  what  means  that  groan  ? — O  jrive  m- 
And  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  presence. 

[Ejit  I'o 

Lm-i.  Cato  amidst  his  slumbers,  thinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  soul 
Mourns  o'er  his  country. —  [Groan*  ayuin. 

Hah  !   a  second  groan  ! — Heaven  guard  us  all ! 

Mar.  Alas!   'tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  sleeps:  'tis  agonizing  pain, 
'Tis  death  is  in  that  sound. 

En!rr  Poucius,  advances  between  MARCIA  and  Ji  BA. 

Par.  O  sight  of  woe  ! 

O  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pass ! — 
Cato  has  fallen  upon  his  sword — 

Luci.  O  Porcius, 

Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mournful  tale, 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest. 

For.  I've  rais'd  him  up, 

And  plac'd  him  in  his  chair ;  where,  pale  and  faint, 
He  gasps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  from  him, 
Demands  to  see  his  friendg.     His  servants  weeping, 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

Mar.  O  Heaven,  assist  me  in  this  dreadful  hour 
To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  father ! 

Enter  tu<o  Freedmen  leading  CATO,  supported 
by  his  two  Freedmen. —  Two  first  Freed- 
men  remove  the  table,  and  remain  by  it.— 
MARCIA  runt  to  assist  CATO.  Takes  his 
riyht  arm  anil  helps  to  briny  him  to  hit 
chair. 

Juba.  These  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  O, 
Casar ! 

Lttcf.  Now  is  Rome  fallen  indeed ! 

Cato.  Here  set  me  down.— 

Porcius,  come  near  me  ; — are  my  friends  embark'd  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service  ? 
Whilst  yet  I  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain. — 
O  Lucius,  art  thou  here  ? — Thou  art  too  good  ! — 
Let  this  our  friendship  live  between  our  children  ; 
Make  Porcius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. — 
Alas,  poor  man,  he  weeps  ! — Marcia,  my  daughter — 
O  bend  me  forward ! — Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia. 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd, 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king; 
But  Caesar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinction  : 
Whoe'er  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Roman. — 
I'm  sick  to  death. — O,  when  shall  I  get  I 
From  this  vain  world,  the  abode  of  guilt  and  sorrow  ! — 
And  yet,  methinks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.— Alas  !  I  fear, 
I've  been  too  hasty. — O  ye  powers,  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not ! — 
The  best  may  err — but  you  are  good,  and — oh  ! 

[  Die*. 
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ACT  1. 

SCENE  I. — A  Chamber  in  an  old-fashioned  house. 
Enter  HARDCASTLE  and  MRS.  HARDCASTLE. 

Mrs.  H.  I  vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  very  par 
ticular.  Is  there  a  creature  in  the  whole  country, 
but  ourselves,  that  does  not  take  a  trip  to  town  now 
and  then,  to  rub  off  the  rust  a  little?  There's  the 
two  Miss  Hoggs,  and  our  neighbour,  Mrs.  Grigsby, 
go  to  take  a  month's  polish  every  winter. 

Hard.  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  affectation 
to  last  them  the  whole  year.  I  wonder  why  London 
cannot  keep  its  own  folks  at  home.  In  my  time, 
the  follies  of  the  town  crept  slowly  among  us ;  but 
now  they  travel  faster  than  a  stage-coach.  Its  fop 
peries  come  down,  not  only  as  inside  passengers,  but 
in  the  very  basket. 

Mrs  H.  Ay;  your  times  were  fine  times,  indeed; 
you  have  been  telling  us  of  them  for  many  a  long 
year.  Here  we  live  in  an  old,  rumbling  mansion, 
that  looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  inn,  but  that  we 
never  see  company.  Our  best  visitors  are  old  Mrs. 
Oddfish,  the  curate's  wife,  and  little  Cripplegate,  the 
lame  dancing-master;  and  all  our  entertainment, 
your  old  stories  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  I  hate  such  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Hard.  And  I  love  it.  I  love  every  thing  that's 
old :  old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books, 
old  wine ;  and  I  believe,  Dorothy,  (taking  her  hand} 
you'll  own  I  have  been  pretty  fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs.  H.  Lud!  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  for  ever  at 
your  Dorothy's,  and  your  old  wives.  You  may  be  a 
Darby,  but  I'll  be  no  Joan,  I  promise  you.  I'm  no 


so  old  as  you'd  make  me  by  more  than  one  good  year. 
Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and  make  many  of  that. 

Hard.  Let  me  see :  twenty  added  to  twenty  make 
just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs.  H.  It'  s  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle  !  I  was  but 
twenty  when  I  was  brought  to-bed  of  Tony ;  that  I 
had  by  Mr  Lumpkin,  my  first  husband;  and  he's 
not  come  to  years  of  discretion  yet. 

Hard.  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  him.  Ay, 
you  have  taught  him  finely. 

Mrs.  H.  No  matter:  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a  good 
fortune.  My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his  learning.  I 
don't  think  a  boy  wants  much  learning  to  spend  fif 
teen  hundred  a-year. 

Hard.  Learning,  quotha  !  a  mere  composition  of 
tricks  and  mischief. 

Mrs.  H.  Humour,  my  dear;  nothing  but  humour. 
Come,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  must  allow  the  boy  a 
little  humour. 

Hard.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  a  horse-pond.  If 
burning  the  footman's  shoes,  frighting  the  maids, 
worrying  the  kittens,  be  humour,  he  has  it.  It  was 
but  yesterday  he  fastened  my  wig  to  the  back  of  my 
chair;  and  when  I  went  to  make  a  bow,  I  popp'd  my 
bald  head  into  Mrs.  Frizzle's  face. 

Mrs.  H.  And  am  I  to  blame  ?  The  poor  boy  was 
always  too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A  school  would  be 
his  death.  When  he  conies  to  be  a  little  stronger, 
who  knows  what  a  year  or  two's  latin  may  do  for 
him? 

Hard.  Latin  for  him!  A  cat  and  fiddle.  No,  no; 
the  alehouse  and  the  stable  are  the  only  schools  he'll 
ever  go  to. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor  boy ; 
for  I  believe  we  sha'n't  have  him  long  among  us. 
Any  body  that  looks  in  his  face  may  see  he's  con 
sumptive. 

Hard.  Ay,  if  growing  fat  be  one  of  the  symptoms. 

Mrs.  H.   He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard.  Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Mrs.  H.  I'm  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hard.  And  truly  so  am  I ;  for  he  sometimes 
whoops  like  a  speaking-trumpet.  (Tuny  hallooing 
behind  the  scenes,)  Oh !  there  he  goes.  A  very  coii- 
sumptive  figure  truly ! 

Enter  TONY,  crossing  the  slaye. 

Mrs.  H.  Where  arc  you  going,  my  charmer  ? 
Won't  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of  your  company, 
lovce ? 
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Tn/i  </.    I'm  in  haste,  mother;    I  can't  M 

.'!/;-.>•.  II.  Von  s'h;i'n't  vcnlure  out  this  raw  evening, 
my  dour.  You  look  most  shockingly. 

''I'onif.  I  can't  st;iy,  I  tell  you.  The  Three  Pigeons 
expert  me  down  every  moment.  There's  some  fun 
going  forward. 

Hard.  Ay,  the  alehouse  ;  the  old  place  :   I  thought 


Mrs.  H.  A  low,  paltry  set  of 

Tun  if.  Not  MI  low,  neither.  There's  Dick  Mug 
gins,  the  exciseman;  Jack  Slang,  the  horse-doctor; 
little  Amiiiiulab,  that  grinds  the  mu-ic-box  ;  and 
Tom  Twi<t.  that  .spin-.  the  pewter-platter. 

Mrs.  H.  I'ray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for  one 
night,  at  least. 

•  /.  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  should  not 
so  much  mind;  hut  1  can't  abide  to  disappoint  my 
self. 

Mrs.  H.  (Detaining  him.)   You  sha'u't  go. 

Ton  ij.   I  will,  I  toll  you. 

Mrs.  11.  I  v.\.  \'>u  <lia'n't. 

Tony.  We'll  see  which  is  the  strongest,  you  or  I. 
!  Kjtitjniiditi!/  Ac?'  out. 

Hard.  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spoil  each 
other.  But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  combination 
to  drive  sense  and  discretion  out  of  doors  ?  There's 
my  pretty  darling  Kate;  the  fashions  of  the  times 
have  almost  infected  her,  too.  By  living  a  year  or 
two  in  town,  she  is  as  fond  of  gauze  and  French 
frippery  as  the  hest  of  them. 

Enter  Miss  HARDCASTLE. 

I>le*sings  on  my  pretty  innocence!  Dressed  out  as 
usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness  !  what  a  quantity  of 
superfluous  silk  hast  thou  got  about  thee,  girl  !  I 
could  never  teach  the  fools  of  this  age,  that  the  in 
digent  world  could  he  clothed  out  of  the  trimmings 
of  the  vain. 

Miss  H.  You  know  our  agreement,  sir.  You  allow 
me  the  morning  to  receive  and  pay  visits,  and  to 
dress  in  my  own  manner  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  I  put 
on  my  housewife's  dress  to  please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  remember,  I  insist  on  the  terms  of 
our  agreement  ;  and,  by*  the  bye,  I  believe  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience  this  very  even 
ing. 

Mist  H.  I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  comprehend  your 
meaning. 

Htird.  Then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I  expect 
the  youn&  gentleman  I  have  chosen  to  be  your  hus 
band  from  town  this  very  dayl  I  have  his  father's 
letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  his  son  is  set  out,  and 
that  he  intends  to  follow  him  shortly  after. 

Mi*s  H.  Indeed  !   I  wish  I  had  known  something 
of  this  before.    Bless  me  !  how  shall  I  behave  ?  It's 
a  thousand  to  one  I  sha'n't  like  him.     Our  in 
will  be  so  formal,  and  so  like  a  thing  of  business, 
that  I  shall  find  no  room  for  friendship  or  esteem. 

Hard.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  I'll  never  control 
your  choice;  but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom  I  have  pitched 
upon,  is  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  Sir  Charles  M,u- 
low,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often.  The 
young  gentleman  has  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  is 
designed  for  an  employment  in  the  service  of  his 
i  •••iintry.  I  am  told  he's  a  man  of  au  excellent 
understanding. 

//.   Is  he? 

irons. 

M^<  H.  I  believe  I  shall  liku  him. 

Hard.  Young  and  bravo. 

I  shall  like  him. 
Au  I  very  h-iu.l>omc. 


//.    M\  dear  papa,    say    no   more.      ( Kissiny 
hixliiind.)      lie's  mine  ;    I'll  have  him. 

llunl.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of  tho 
most  !•;•  -iii'iil,  r---er\ed  joung  felloes  in  the  world. 

A//V.V  //.    Kh  !    you  have  fro/en    me  to  death  again. 
That  word  "  re-erved"  has  undone  all  the  i>--4  of  In- 
accompli-hmrnts.      A   reserved  lover,    it  is  said,   al- 
:  ikes  a  suspicious  husband. 

ll'i.'i!.  On  the  contrary,  mode-ty  seldom  re-ides  in 
a  breast  that  is  r.n\  enriched  with  nobler  virtues.  It 
was  the  very  feature  in  his  character  that  lirst  struck 
me. 

Mist  H.   He  must  have  more   striking  frat<; 
catch  me,   I   promise   you.     IIov,,  ver,    if  he  be    so 
young,  so  handsome,  and  so   every  thing,  as  you 
mention,  I  believe  he'll  do  still.     I   think   I'll   have 
him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate;  but  there  is  still  an  obsta1 '.  . — 
It's  more  than  an  even  wager  he  may  not  have  you. 

Miss  H.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mortify  one 
so  ?  Well,  if  he  refuse,  instead  of  breaking  my 
heart  at  his  indifference,  I'll  only  break  my  gla-s 
for  its  flattery;  set  my  cap  to  some  newer  fashion, 
and  look  out  for  some  less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard.  Bravely  resolved  !  In  the  meantime,  I'll 
go  prepare  the  servants  for  his  reception.  As  we 
seldom  see  company,  they  want  as  much  training  as 
a  company  of  recruits  the  first  day's  muster.  [ExH. 

Miss  H.  Lud  !  this  news  of  papa's  puts  me  all  in 
a  flutter.  Young,  handsome  :  these  he  puts  last,  but 
I  put  them  foremost.  Sensible,  good-natured ;  I 
like  all  that.  But,  then,  reserved  and  sheepish ; — 
that's  much  against  him.  Yet  can't  he  be  cured  of 
his  timidity,  by  being  taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wife? 
Yes ;  and  can't  I — But  I  vow  I  am  disposing  of  the 
husband  before  I  have  secured  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  NEVILLE. 

I'm  glad  you're  come,  Neville,  my  dear.  Tell  me, 
Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  whimsical  about  me  ?  Is  it  one  of  my 
well-looking  days,  child  ?  Am  I  in  face  to-day  ? 

Miss  N.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet,  now  I  look 
again — bless  me  !  sure  no  accident  has  happened 
among  the  canary-birds  or  the  gold-fishes.  Has 
your  brother  or  the  cat  been  meddling  ?  Or  has  the 
last  novel  been  too  moving  ? 

Miss  H.  No ;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have  been 
threatened — I  can  scarce  get  it  out — I  have  been 
threatened  with  a  lover. 

Miss  N.  And  his  name — 

Mi.™  H.  Is  Marlow. 

MissN.  Indeed! 

Miss  H.  The  son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow. 

Miss  N.  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  my  admirer.  They  are  never  asun 
der.  I  believe  you  must  have  seen  him  when  we 
lived  in  town. 

Miss  H.  Never. 

Miss  N.  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I  assure 
you.  Among  women  of  reputation  and  virtue,  he  is 
the  modestest  man  alive  ;  but  his  acquaintance  give 
him  a  very  different  character  among  women  of  ano 
ther  stamp.  You  understand  me  ? 

MissH.  An  odd  character,  indeed.  I  shall  never 
lie  altlo  to  manage  him.  What  shall  I  do?  Tsha  ! 
think  no  more  of  him;  but  trust  to  occurrences  for 
goes  on  your  own  affair,  my  dear  ? 
His  my  mother  been  courting  you  for  my  bi 
Tony,  as  usual? 

V.   I  ha\v  ir.  :  come  from  one  of  our  a 
iHe  tete-a-tcte^.     She  hi<  been  saying  a  hundred 
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tender  things,  and  setting  off  her  pretty  monster  as 
the  very  pink  of  perfection. 

Miits  H.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she  ac 
tually  thinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  your's  is  no 
small  temptation.  Besides,  as  she  has  the  sole  ma 
nagement  of  it,  I'm  not  surprised  to  see  her  unwil 
ling  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  family. 

Miss  N.  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly  con 
sists  in  jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  temptation. — 
But,  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear  Hastings  be  but  con 
stant,  I  make  no  doubt  to  be  too  hard  for  her  at  last. 
However,  I  let  her  suppose  that  I  am  in  love  with 
her  son ;  and  she  never  once  dreams  that  my  affec 
tions  are  fixed  upon  another. 

Mm  H.  My  good  brother  holds  '  out  stoutly.  I 
could  almost  love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Miss  N.  It  is  a  good-natured  creature  at  bottom  ; 
and  I'm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me  married  to  any 
body  but  himself.  But  my  aunt's  bell  rings  for  our 
afternoon's  walk  round  the  improvements.  Allons! 
Courage  is  necessary,  as  our  affairs  arc  critical. 

Miss  H,  Would  it  were  bed-time,  and  all  were 
well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— An  Ale-house  room. 

Several  shabby  f Mow  t,,  with  punch  and  tobacco.  .ToNY 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  a  little  higher  than  the 
rest :  a  mallet  in  Aw  hand. 

All.  Hurra  !  hurra  !  hurra !  bravo  ! 

1  st  Fel.  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a  song.  The 
'squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down  for  a  song 

All.  Ay ;  a  song,  a  song. 

Tont/.  Then  I'll  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song  I 
made  upon  this  alehouse,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

SONG—TONY. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain, 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning  ; 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain, 

Gives  genius  a  better  discerning. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  Heathenish  gods, 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians: 
Their  quis,  and  their  quces,  and  their  quods, 

They're  all  but.  a  parcel  of  pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

When  methodist  preachers  come  down 

A -preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
I'll  wager  the  rascals  a  crown 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 
But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence, 

For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion, 
I'll  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense, 

But  you,  my  good  friend,  arc  the  pigeon. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 
Then,  come,  put  the  jorum  about, 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever ; 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout — 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons  ; 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

All.  Bravo,  bravo  ! 

1st  Fel.  The  squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 
2d  Vvl.  I  loves  to  hoar  him  sing,  bekasc  he  never 
gives  us  nothing  that's  lo\v. 


3d  Fel.  Oh  !  d — n  any  thing  that's  low  ;  I  can't 
bear  it. 

4th  Fel.  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing  at 
any  time,  if  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in  a  con 
catenation  accordingly. 

3d  Fel.  I  like  the  maxim  of  it,  Master  Muggins. 
What !  though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  a 
man  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all  that.  May  this  be 
my  poison,  if  my  bear  ever  dances  but  to  the  very 
geuteelest  of  tunes — "  Water  parted,"  or  the  minuet 
in  Ariadne. 

2<i  Fel.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  'squire  is  not  come 
to  his  own.  It  would  be  well  for  all  the  publicans 
within  ten  miles  round  him. 

Tony.  Ecod!  and  so  it  would,  Master  Slang.  I'd 
then  shew  what  it  was  to  keep  choice  company. 

2d  Fel.  Oh  !  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for 
that.  To  be  sure,  old  'Squire  Lumpkin  was  the 
finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on.  For  wind 
ing  the  strait-horn,  or  beating  a  thicket  for  a  hare,  or 
a  wench,  he  never  had  his  fellow.  It  was  a  saying 
in  the  place,  that  he  kept  the  best  horses,  dogs,  and 
girls  in  the  whole  county. 

Tony.  Ecod  !  and  when  I'm  of  age  I'll  be  no 
bastard,  I  promise  you.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
Bet  Bouncer,  and  the  miller's  grey  mare,  to  begin 
with.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink  about  and  be 
merry,  for  you  pay  no  reckoning.  Well,  Stingo, 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  LANDLORD. 

Land.  There  be  two  gentlemen,  in  a  post-chaise 
at  the  door.  They've  lost  their  way  upon  the  forest, 
and  they  are  talking  something  about  Mr.  Hard- 
castle. 

Tony.  As  sure  as  can  be.  one  of  them  must  be 
the  gentleman  that's  coming  down  to  court  my  sis 
ter.  Do  they  seem  to  be  Londoners  ? 

Land.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  woundily 
like  Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and  I'll 
set  them  right  in  a  twinkling. 

[Exit  Landlord. 

Gentlemen,  as  they  mayn't  be  good  enough  company 
for  you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  and  I'll  be  with 
you  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon.  [Exeunt  Mob. 
Father-in-law  has  been  calling  me  a  whelp  and 
hound,  this  half-year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I  could  be 
so  revenged  upon  the  old  grumbletonian.  But  then 
I  am  afraid — afraid  of  what  ?  I  shall  soon  be  worth 
fifteen  hundred  a-year,  and  let  him  frighten  me  out 
of  that,  if  he  can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  MAIILOW  and  HASTINGS. 
Mar.  What  a  tedious,  uncomfortable  day  have  we 
Had  of  it !  We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles 
across  the  country,  and  we  have  come  about  three 
score. 

Hast.  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unaccountable 
reserve  of  your's,  that  would  not  let  us  inquire  more 
frequently  on  the  way. 

Mar.  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  by  my- 
i  self  under  an  obligation  to  every  one  I  meet ;  and 
often  stand  the  chance  of  an  unmannerly  answer. 

Hast.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to 
receive  any  answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen  ;  but  I'm  told  you 
have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr.  Ilardcastle,  in  these 
;  parts.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  country  you 
I  are  in? 

IIa*t.  Not  in  the  least,  sir  ;  but  should  thank  you 
!  for  information. 
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Tmiij.  Nor   iu  the  w;iy  you  came? 

Hast.  No,  sir;  hut  if  you  can  inform  us— 

Tony,  Why,    gentlemen,    if  you  know   neither  the 
,  road  you  are  going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  the  road 
you  came,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  inform  you|is,  that 
— you  have  lost  your  way. 

Mar.  We  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Tony.  I'ray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to 
ask  the  place  from  whence  you  came  ? 

Mar.  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing  us 
where  we  are  to  go. 

'loin/.  No  offence  ;  1'Ut  question  for  question  is 
all  lair,  you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  this 
same  Jlardea-ile,  a  cross-grnin'd,  old-fashion'd, 
whimsical  fellow,  with  an  ugly  face,  a  daughter,  and 
a  pretty  son  ? 

Hast.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman ;  but  he 
has  the  family  you  mention. 

Tuny.  The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  trolloping, 
talkative,  maypole;  the  son,  a  pretty,  well-bred, 
agreeable  youth,  that  everybody  is  fond  of. 

M<ir.  Our  information  differs  in  this  :  the  daughter 
is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  tho  son,  an 
awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's 
apron-string. 

Tony.  He-he-hcm.  Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have 
to  tell  ypu  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr.  Hardcastle's 
house  this  night,  I  believe. 

Hast.  Unfortunate  ! 

Tony.  It's  a  d — d  long,  dark,  boggy,  dangerous 
way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  (winking  at  the  Landlord) — Mr.  Hard- 
castle's,  of  Quagmire-marsh.  You  understand  me. 

Land.  Master  HardcastJe's  ?  Lack-a-daisy !  my 
masters,  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong.  When 
you  came'to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you  should  have 
cross'd  down  Squash-lane. 

Mar.  Cross  down  Squash-lane  ? 

Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward 
till  you  came  to  the  four  roads. 

Mar.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet  ? 

Tony.  Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only  one. 

Mar.  Oh,  sir!  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Then,  keeping  to  the  right,  you  arc  to  go 
sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  common  ; 
there  yon  must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of  the  wheel, 
and  go  forward  till  you  come  to  farmer  Murrain's 
barn.  Coming  to  the  farmer's  barn,  you  are  to  turn 
to  the  right,  ..and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the 
right  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old  mill — 

Mar.  Zounds !  man,  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the 
longitude  ! 

Hast.  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow? 

Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception ; 
though,  perhaps,  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Land.  Alack,  master  !  we  have  but  one  spare  bed 
in  the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And,  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up  by 
three  lodgers  already.  [After  a  pause,  in  which  the 
rest  seem  disconcerted.]  I  have  hit  it :  don't  you 
think,'Stingo,  our  landlady  would  accomodate  the  gen- 
tlemen[by  the  fireside,  with  three  chairs  and  a  bolster  ? 

Hast.   I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 

Mar.  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you?  Then  let  me  see — what 
if  you  go  on  a  mile  further,  to  the  Buck  s  Head,  tho 
old  Buck's  Head,  on  the  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in 
the  whole  country— 

11,1ft.  ()  ho!  so,  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for 
tins  night,  however. 

Lninl.  \A},,irt  /'iToxY.]  Sure  you  bean't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  a>;  nn  inn.  l.r"  \ 
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Tuny.  Mum!  you  fool,  \ou;  let  them  lind  that 
out.  \ '!'<>  them.}  You  have  only  to  keep  on  straight 
forward  till  you  come  to  a  large  house  on  the  road 
side  :  you'll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns  over  the  door; 
that's  the  .sign.  Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly 
about  you, 

Hu*t.  Sir,  we  arc  obliged  to  you.  The  servants 
can't,  miss  the  way. 

Tony.  No,  no:  but  I'll  tell  you  though,  the  land 
lord  is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  businei-s:  so  lie 
wants  to  be  thought  a  gentleman,  saving  your  pre 
sence,  he,  he,  he!  He'll  be  for  givin^  \<m  lii 
company;  and,  ecod  !  if  you  mind  him,  he'll  persuade 
you  that  his  mother  was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt 
a  justice  of  peace. 

Land.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  ;nro;  but  a 
keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  iu  tho  whole 
county. 

Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we 
shall  want  no  further  connexion.  Wo  are  to 
turn  to  the  right,  did  you  say  ? 

Tony.  No,  no,  straight  forward.  I'll  just  step , 
myself,  and  shew  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  [To  tht 
Landlord.!  Mum ! 

Land.  Ah,  bless  youriheart,  for  a  sweet,  pleasant 
— d — d  mischievous  son  of  a  w —  !  [ylsitte.]  [Ei.it. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— An  old-fashioned  House. 

Enter  H  A.RPC  AST:  LE,  followed  >y  three  or  four  awkuanl 
Ktrcaiitn. 

Hard.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  perfect  in  the  talti- 
exercise  I  have  been  teaching  you  these  three  flays. 
You  all  know  your  posts  and  your  places;  and  can 
shew  that  you  have  been  used  to  g<,od  company, 
without  stirring  from  home. 

All.  Ay,  ay. 

Hard.  When  company  comes  you  arc  not  to  pop 
out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in  again,  like  frighted 
rabbits  in  a  warren. 

AU.  No,  no. 

Hard.  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from 
the  barn,  arc  to  make  a  shew  at  the  side-table  ;  and 
you,  Roger,  whom  I  have  advanced  from  tho  plough, 
are  to  place  yourself  behind  my  chair.  But  you're 
not  to  stand  so,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets. 
Take  your  hands  from  your  pockets,"  Roger ;  and 
from  your  head,  you  blockhead  you.  Sec  how 
Diggory  carries!  his  hands:  they're  a  little  too  stiif, 
indeed,  but  that's  no  great  matter. 

Dig.  Ay,  mind  how  I  hold  them;  I  learned  to  hold 
my  hands  this  way  when  I  was  upon  drill  for  the 
militia;  and  so  being  upon  drill — 

Hard.  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Diggory ; 
you  must  be  all  attention  to  the  guests  :  you  must 
hear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of  talking;  you  must 
see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of  drinking;  you  must 
see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of  eating. 

Dig.  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's  parf.-ctly 
unpossible.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  eating  going 
forwards,  ecod!  he's  always  wishing  for  a  mouthful 
himself. 

Ilnnl.  Blockhead!  is  not  a  bellyful  in  the  kitchen 
as  good  as  a  bellyful  in  the  parlour?  Stay  your 
stomach  with  that  reflection. 

Di,/.  Kcod  !  I  thank  your  worship.  I'll  make  a 
shift  to  stay  my  stomach  v.  ith  a  slice  of  cold  beef  in 
the  pantiy. 

ILii'l    Dipgory,    you're  too    »,»lkn»i;^.      Then  if  I 
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happen  to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good  story  at  i 
table,  you  must  not  all  burst  out  a-laughing,  as  if  you  I 
made  part  of  the  company. 

D'HJ.  Then,  ccod  !  your  worship  must  not  tell  the 
story  Of  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun-room  :  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  that,  he,  he,  he,  he!  for  the  soul  of 
me.  We  have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty  years  ; 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Hard.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  story  is  a  good  one. 
Well,  honest  Diggory,  you  may  laugh  at  that;  but 
still  remember  to  be  attentive.  Suppose  one  of  the 
company  should  call  for  a  glass  of  wine,  how  will  you 
behave  ?  A  glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you  please .  [  To 
DIGGOUY.]  Eh,  why  don't  you  move? 

Diy.  Ecod !  your  worship,  I  never  have  courage 
till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought  upon 
table,  and  then  I'm  as  bauld  as  a  lion. 

Hard.  A  glass  of  wine,  if  you  please.  What,  will 
nobody  move  ? 

1st  Serv.  I'm  not  to  leave  this  place. 

2nd  Serv.  I'm  sure  it's  no   pleace  of  mine. 

'3rd  St-rr.  Nor  mine,  for  sartin. 

Dig.  Wauns  !  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 

Hard.  You  numskulls  !  and  so,  while,  like  your 
betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests 
must  be  starved.  Oh  !  you  dunces  !  I  find  I  must 
begin  all  over  again.  But  don't  I  hear  a  coach  drive 
into  the  yard?  To  your  posts,  you  blockheads. 
I'll  go  in  the  meantime,  and  give  my  old  friend's  son 
a  hearty  welcome  at  the  gate.  [Exit. 

Diy.  By  the  elevens  !  my  place  is  quite  gone  out 
of  my  head. 

Roger.  I  know   that  my  place  is  to  be  everywhere. 

1st  Serv.  Where  the  devil  is  mine? 

2nd  Serv.  My  place  is  no  where  at  all ;  and  so  I'ze 
go  about  my  business.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Enter  MARLOW  and  HASTINGS. 

HasL  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  wel 
come  once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  clean 
room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon  my  word,  a  very  well 
looking  house  ;  antique,  but  creditable. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion.  Having 
first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  has 
at  last  come  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hast.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed 
to  pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good 
sideboard,  or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  though  not 
actually  put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the  bill  confoundedly. 

Mar.  Travellers  must  pay  in  all  places ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  in  good  inns,  you  pay  dearly 
for  luxuries ;  in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

HasL  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among  them. 
In  truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised  that  you, 
who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  with  your 
natural  good  sense,  and  your  many  opportunities, 
could  never  yet  acquire  a  requisite  share  of  as 
surance. 

Mar.  The  Englishman's  malady:  but  tell  me, 
George,  where  could  I  have  learned  that  assurance 
you  talk  of  ?  My  life  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  a 
college  or  an  inn,  in  seclusion  from  that  lovely  part 
of  the  creation  that  chiefly  teach  men  confidence. 
I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  single  modest  woman,  except  my  mother ;  bul 
among  females  of  another  class,  you  know — 

Hast.  Ay,  among  them  you  arc  impudent  enougl 
of  all  conscience. 

Mar.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 
Hast.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of  reputation 
I  never  saw  such  an  idiot,  such  a  trembler  ;  you  look 
for  all  the  world  as  if  you  wanted  an  opportunity  ol 
•it  of  the  room. 


Mar.  Why,  man,  that's  because  I  do  want  to  steal 
out.  of  the  room.  Faith  !  I  have  often  formed  a 
resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle  away  at  any 
rate.  But  I  don't  know  how,  a  single  glance  from  a 
pair  of  fine  eyes  has  totally  overset  my  resolution. 
An  impudent  fellow  may  counterfeit  modesty,  but 
I'll  be  hanged  if  a  modest  man  can  ever  counterfeit 
impudence. 

Hast.  If  you  could  say  but  half  the  fine  things  to 
them  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the  barmaid 
of  an  inn,  or  even  a  college  bed-maker — 

Mar.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to 
them;  they  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They  may 
talk  of  a  comet,  or  a  burning  mountain,  or  some  such 
bagatelle ;  but  to  me,  a  modest  woman,  drest  out  in 
all  her  finery,  is  the  most  tremendous  object  of  the 
whole  creation. 

Hast.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  As  this  rate,  man,  how  can 
you  ever  expect  to  marry  ? 

Mar.  Never ;  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes, 
my  bride  were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If,  indeed, 
like  an  eastern  bridegroom,  one  were  to  be  intro 
duced  to  a  wife  he  never  saw  before,  it  might  be  en 
dured.  But  to  go  through  all  the  terrors  of  a  formal 
courtship,  together  with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grand 
mothers,  cousins,  and  at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad 
start-question,  of  "  Madam,  will  you  marry  me  ?" 
No,  no,  that's  a  strain  much  above  me,  I  assure 
you. 

Hast.  I  pity  you  ;  but  how  do  you  intend  behaving 
to  the  lady  you  are  come  down  to  visit  at  the  request 
of  your  father? 

Mar.  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow  very 
low ; — answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all  her  demands  ;  but 
for  the  rest,  I  dou't  think  I  shall  venture  to  look  in 
her  face  till  I  see  my  father's  again. 

Hast.  I'm  surprised,  that  one  who  is  so  warm  a 
friend  can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Mar.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  chief 
inducement  to  come  down  was  to  be  instrumental  in 
forwarding  your  happiness*  not  my  own.  Miss  Neville 
loves  you;  the  family  don't  know  you;  as  my  friend, 
you  are  sure  of  a  reception,  and  let  honour  do  the 
rest. 

Enter  HARDCASTLE. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  Which  is  Mr  Marlowj?^  [MAR.  advance*.] 
Sir,  you're  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  you 
see,  to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire  ! 
I  like  to  give  them  a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old 
style,  at  my  gate ;  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and 
trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  He  has  got  our  names  from  the 
servants  already.  [To  HARD.]  We  approve  your 
caution  and  hospitality,  sir.  [To  HAST.]  I  have 
been  thinking,  George,  of.  changing  our  travelling 
dresses  in  the  morning;  I  am  grown  confoundedly 
ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony 
in  this  house. 

Hast.  I  fancy,  you' re  right:  the  first  blow  is  half 
the  battle.  We  must,  however,  open  the  campaign. 

Hard.  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings — gentlemen- 
pray  be  \mder  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This  is 
Liberty-hall,  gentlemen;  you  may  do  just  as  you 
please  here. 

Mar.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too 
fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  before  it 
is  over.  We  must  shew  our  generalship  by  securing, 
if  necessary,  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Marlow,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he- 
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unit,   to  besiege    Deuain. 
and  we'll 


He  first  summoned  the 
summon  yourga&ifon,  "1<1 


garrson-— 
-  Afa&  Ay 

hoy. 

Hard.  He  firs  I  nwynooed  the  garrison,  which 
might  consist  of  about  (ivi1  thous  ind  men  — 

//irv/.   Marlow,  what's  o'clock  '.' 

//an/.  1  say,  gentlem-'n,  us  1  was  telling  you,  he 
summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  con-i-t  o!' 
about  live  thousand  men  — 

Mar.   Tive  minutes  to  seven. 

Hni-il.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand 
men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and 
oilier  implements  of  uar.  Now,  pays  the  l);ike  of 
Marlborougb  to  (Jeorge  Brooks,  that  stoo.l  next  to 
him  —  Vou  must  liave  heard  of  George  Brooks  —  I'll 
pawn  my  dukedom,  says  lie,  but  I  take  that  garrison 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.  So  — 

Mar.  What?  My  good  friend,  if  you  give  us  a 
glass  of  puneh  in  the  meantime,  it  would  help  us  to 
carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir  !  —  This  is  the  most  unnccouut- 
able  kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with.  [Axitlc.] 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  punch 
after  our  journey  will  be  comfortable. 

Enter  Servant  irith  a  tankard. 
This  is  Liberty-hall,  yon  know. 
.    Hard.  Here's  a  cup,  sir. 

Mar.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-hall,  will  only 
let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases.  [Aside  to  HAST.] 

Jlnnl.  |  Takhit/  tkt  r.iij).]  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to 
your  mind.  I  have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands, 
and  I  believe  you'll  own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sir  ?  Here, 
Mr.  Marlow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 
[Drinks,  and  gives  the  cup  to  Marlow.] 

Mar.  A    very   impudent    fellow  this  ;  but  he's  a 
character,    and  I'll     humour   him  a  little    [.4*irfe. 
Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

Hast.  I  sec  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his  com 
pany,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  innkeeper,  before  he 
has  learned  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Mar.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old 
friend,  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Warm  work,  now  and 
then,  at  elections,  I  suppose.  [Give$  the  tankard  to 
HAUDCASTLE.] 

Hard.  No,  sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work  over 
Since  our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  ol 
electing  each  other,  there's  no  business  for  us  that 
sell  ale.  [Gives  the  tankard  to  HASTINGS.] 

Hatt.  So,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government, 
.like  other  people;  but  finding  myself  every  day  grow 
more  angry,  and  the  government  growing  no  better, 
I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more 
trouble  my  head  about  who's  in  or  who's  out,  than 
I  do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.  So  my  ser 
vice  to  yon. 

Hint.  So  that,  with  eating  above  stairs  and 
drinking  below,  with  receiving  your  friends  within, 
and  amusing  them  without,  you  lead  a  good,  pleasant, 
bustling  life  of  it. 

Hani.  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this 
very  parlour. 

Mar.  [After  drinkint/.]  And  you  have  an  argu 
ment  in  Nour  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  an\  in 
Westminster-hall. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 
philosophy. 


Mar.  Well,  (his  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of . 
in  innkeeper's  philosophy.  [A^iilf. } 

So.  then,    like   an  experience. 1  geii-T.:!.  %•  u 

ittack   them   on    every   quarter.      If    \o;i    iind   their. 

manageable.    \  on    attack    them    with    \m.r 

lulosophy  ;  if  you  tindthat  they  have  no  reason,  \ou 

Hack    them    with    this.     Here's    your   health,   my 

philosopher.      |  Drink*.]  % 

Hard.  (Jood,  very  good;  thank  you.  ha!  ha!  Your 
generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Kngene,  when 
lie  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.  You 
shall  hear. 

Mn.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  th'nk  it's 
almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your 
philosophy  got  in  the  house  for  supper? 

Hard.  For  supper,  sir  ?  Was  ever  such  a  request 
to  a  man  in  his  own  house?  [Aside.] 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  supper  sir;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appe 
tite.  I  shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the 
larder,  I  promise  you.. 

Hard.  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes 
beheld.  [Aside.]  Why,  really,  sir,  as  for  supper, 
I  can't  well  tell.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cookmaid 
settle  these  things  between  them  I  leave  these  kind 
of  things  entirely.' to  them, 

Mar.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hard.  Entirely.  By-the-by,  I  believe  they  are  in 
actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this 
moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their 
privy  council.  It's  a  way  I've  got.  When  I  travel, 
I  always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the 
cook  be  called.  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  Oh !  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least :  yet,  I  don't 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  thj  cookmiid,  is  not  very 
communicative  upon  these  occasions.  Should  we 
send  for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the 
house. 

Hast.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder  then.  I 
always  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.;1 To  HAROCASTLE,  u-ho  looks  at  them  with  sur 
prise.]  Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my  way,  too. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's 
supper:  I  believe  it's  drawn  out.  Your  manner,  Mr. 
Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle,  Colonel 
Wallou.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  no  man  was 
sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it.  [6Vw».t 
brings  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  exit-] 

Hast.  All  upon  the  high  ropes!  His  uncle  a 
colonel.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a 
justice  of  peace.  [Aside.]  But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  \l\'ntsiny.]  What's  here?  For  the  lint 
course;  for  the  second  course;  for  the  dessert. — The 
devil,  sir!  Do  you  think  we  have  brought  down  the 
whole  Joiners's  Company,  or  the  Corporation  of 
Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a  supper?  Two  or  three 
little  things,  clean  and  comfortable,  wilJ  do. 

Hast.  But  let's  hear  it. 

Mar.  [Reading.]  For  the  first  course;  at  the 
top,  a  pig  and  prune  sauce. 

Hast.  D —  your  pig,  say  I. 

Mar.  And  d —  your  prune  sauce,  say  I. 

Hard.  And  ye£  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are 
hungry,  pig  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  goo  1  eating. 
Their  impudence  confounds  me.  [Aside.]  Gen- 
1  tlemeu,  you  arc  my  guests,  make  what  alterations 
you  please.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
retrench  or  alter,  gentlemen? 

Mar.   Item:   a  pork  pie,    a  boiled    rabbit  and  sau 
sages,  a  florentine,  a  snaking  pudding,  and  a  dish  of 
till— t, ill'-—  taftVtx  cream. 
/ 
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Hast.  Confound  your  made  dishes!  I  shall  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  in  this  house,  as  at  a  green  and 
yellow  dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table. 
I'm  for  plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like ;  but  if  there  be  anything  you  have  a  par 
ticular  fancv  to — 

Mar.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  ex 
quisite,  that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as 
another.  Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much  for 
supper  :  and  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and 
properly  taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  intrcat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You 
shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar*  Leave  that  to  you  !  I  protest,  sir,  you  must 
excuse  me,  I  always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy 
on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.  A  very  trouble 
some  fellow,  as  ever  I  met  with.  [.4si</e.] 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm   resolved,  at  least,  to  attend 

you.     This  may  be   modern  modesty,    but  I   never 

saw  anything  look  so  like   old-fashioned  impudence. 

[  Aside,  cm  d  exit  u-t  th  MAR. 

Hast.  So,  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to 
grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  with 
those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to  please  him? 
Ah!  what  do  I  see?  Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's 
happy. 

Enter  Miss  NEVILLE. 

Miss  N.  My  dear  Hastings !  To  what  unexpected 
good  fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  I  to  ascribe  this 
happy  meeting  ? 

Hist.  Rather,  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as  I 
could  never  have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest  Con 
stance  at  an  inn. 

Mm  N.  An  inn !  you  mistake  :  my  aunt,  my 
guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  induce  you  to 
think  this  house  an  inn  ? 

Hast.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom  I  came 
down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here  as  to  an  inn,  I 
assure  you.  A  young  fellow,  whom  we  accidentally 
met  at  a  house  hard  by,  directed  us  hither. 

Mm  N.  Certainly  it  must  bo  one  of  my  hopeful 
cousin's  tricks,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so 
often.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Hast.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you  ?  He 
of  whom  I  -have  such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Mm  N.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  I 
assure  you.  You'd  adore  him,  if  you  knew  how 
heartily  he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows  it  too,  and 
has  undertaken  to  court  me  for  him,  and  actually 
1  e^ins  to  think  she  has  made  a  conquest. 

Hast.  Thou  dear  dissembler !  You  must  know,  my 
Constance,  I  have  just  seized  this  happy  opportunity 
of  my  friend's  visit  here,  to  get  admittance  into  the 
family.  The  horses  that  carried  us  down  are  now 
fatigued  with  the  journey,  but  they'll  soon  be  re 
freshed  ;  and  then,  if  my  dearest  girl  will  trust  in  her 
'faithful  Hastings,  we  shall  soon  be  landed  in  Prance, 
where,  even  among  slaves,  the  laws  of  marriage  are 
respected. 

Mm  N.  I  have  often  told  you,  that  though  ready 
to  obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  my  little  fortune  be 
hind  with  reluctance.  The  greatest  part  of  it  was 
left  me  by  my  uncle,  the  India  Director,  and  chiefly 
consists  hi  jewels.  I  have  been  for  some  time  per 
suading  my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.  I  fancy  I'm 
very  near  succeeding.  The  instant  they  are  put  in 
7iiy  possession,  you  shall  find  mo  ready  to  make  them 
and  myself  your's. 

Hait.  Perish   the  baubles!     Your  person   is  all  I 


desire.  In  the  meantime,  .my  friend  Marlow  must 
not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  I  know  the  strange 
reserve  of  his  temper  is  such,  that,  if  abrubffy  in 
formed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  quit  the  house, 
before  our  plan  was  ripe  for  execution. 

Miss  A'.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the  de 
ception  ?  Miss  Hardcastlc  is  just  returned  from 
walking;  what  if  we  persuade  him  she  is  come  to 
this  house  as  to  an  inn  ?  Come  this  way.  [  They 
confer.] 

Enter  MARLOW. 

Mar.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people  tease 
me  beyond  bearing.  My  host  seems  to  think  it  ill 
manners  to  leave  me  alone,  and  so  he  claps,  not  only 
himself,  but  his  old-fashioned  wife  upon  my  back. 
They  talk  of  coming  to  sup  with  us,  too  ;  and  then, 
I  suppose,  we  are  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the 
rest  of  the  family.  What  have  we  got  here  ? 

Hast.  My  dear  Charles,  let  me  congratulate  you. 
The  most  fortunate  accident !  Who  do  you  think 
has  just  alighted  ? 

Mar.  Cannot  guess. 

Hast.  Our  mistresses,  boy !  Miss  Hardcastle  and 
Miss  Neville.  Give  me  leave,  to  introduce  Miss 
Constance  Neville  to  your  acquaintance.  Happen 
ing  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  called  on  their 
return  to  take  fresh  .horses  here.  Miss  Hardcastle 
has  just  stept  into  the  next  room,  and  will  be  back 
in  an  instant.  Wasn't  it  lucky  ?  eh ! 

Mar.  I  have  just  been  mortified  enough  of  all 
conscience,  and  here  comes  something  to  complete 
my  embarrassment.  [Aside.] 

Hast.  Well,  but  wasn't  it  the  most  fortunate  thing 
in  the  world  ? 

Mar.  Oh!  yes; — very  fortunate; — a  most  joyful 
encounter.  &ut  our  dresses,  George,  you  know,  are 
in  disorder.  What  if  we  postpone  the  happiness 
till  to-morrow  ?  To-morrow,  at  her  own  house :  it 
will  be  every  bit  as  convenient,  and  rather  more 
respectful.  To-morrow  let  it  be.  [Offering  to  go.] 

Miss  A7. -By  no  means,  sir._  Your  ceremony  will 
displease  her.  The  disorder  of  your  dress  will  shew 
the  ardour  of  your  impatience.  Besides,  she  knows 
you  are  in  the  house,  and  will  permit  you  to  see  her. 

Mar.  Oh!  the  devil!  How  shall  I  support  it? 
Hem,  hem  !  Hastings,  -you  must  not  go.  You  are 
to  assist  me,  you  know.  I  shall  be  confoundedly 
ridiculous.  Yet,  hang  it !  I'll  take  courage.  Hem  I 
[Aside  to  HAST.] 

Hast.  Psha,  man  !  'tis  put  the  first  plunge,  and 
all's  over.  She's  but.  a  woman,  you  know.  [Aside  to 

M.AR.] 

Mar.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I  dread  most  to 
encounter ! 

Enter  Miss  HARDCASTLE,  as  returned  from  walking. 
•.  Hast.  [Introducing  them.]  Miss  Hardcastle,  Mr. 
Marlow.  I'm  proud  of  bringing  two  persons  toge 
ther,  who  only  want  to  know,  to  esteem  each  other. 

Miss  II.  [Aside.]  Now,  for  meeting  my  modest 
gentleman  with  a  demure  face,  and  quite  in  his  own 
manner.  [After  a  pause,  in  which  he  appears  very 
•uneasy  and  disconcerted.]  I'm  glad  of  your  safe  ar 
rival,  sir,  I'm  told  you  had  some  accidents  by  the 
way. 

Mar.  Only  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had  some. 
Yes,  madam,  a  good  many  accidents,  but  should  be 
sorry,  madam — or,  rather,  glad  of  any  accidents — 
that  arc  so  agreeably  concluded.  Hem  ! 

JIaxt.  [Aside  to  MAK.J  You  never  spoke  better  in 
•  your  whole  life.  Keep  it  up,  and  I'll  insure  you  the 
!  victory. 

M;Yj  II.    I'm  afraid    you  flatter   sir.-     You   that 
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have  .scon  so  much  of  the  finest  company,  can  lind 
little  entertainuicut  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
country. 

Alur.  [(itithi'riny  ctiuratje.]  I  have  lived,  indeed. 
in  the  world,  madam;  hut  1  have  kept  very  little 
company.  1  have  hern  hut  an  ohscrver  upon  life, 
madam,  while  others  were  enjoying  it. 

Miss  H.  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life,  was,  1 
fear,  disagreeably  employed,  since  \ou  must  have 
had  much  more  to  censure  than  to  approve. 

Miti:  I'ardon  me,  madam  :  1  was  always  willing 
to  he  .-unused.  The  foll\  of  most  people  is  rather  an 
uliject  of  my  mirth  than  uneasiness. 

Hast.  [Atide  to  MAK.)  Bravo,  bravo!  Never 
spoke  so  well  in  your  whole  life.  Well,  Miss  Hard- 
castle,  1  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Marlow  are  going  to 
he  very  good  company.  I  helieve  our  being  here 
will  hut  emharrass  the  interview. 

Mar.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  like 
your  company  of  all  things.  [Aside  to  HAST,] 
Zounds  !  George,  sure  you  won't  go.  How  can  you 
leave  u«? 

Hust.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation, 
so  we'll  retire  to  the  next  room.  [Aside  to  MAK.] 
You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are  to  manage  a 
little  tete-ti-letti  of  our  own  [Exit  witk  Miss  N. 

A\1ias  H.  [After  a  pause.]  But  you  have  not  been 
wholly  an  observer,  I  presume,  sir.  The  ladies,  I 
hope,  have  employed  some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Alar.  [Relapsing  iutu  timidity.]  Pardon  me,  madam, 
I — I — I — as  yet  have  studied — only — to— deserve 
them. 

Miss  H.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  worst  way 
to  obtain  them. 

Mar.  Perhaps  so,  madam :  but  I  love  to  converse 
only  with  the  more  grave  and  sensible  part  of  the 
•<e.\.  But  I'm  afraid  I  grow  tiresome. 

Mi**  II.  Not  at  all,  sir;  there  is  nothing  I  like  so 
much  as  grave  conversation  myself:  I  could  hear  it 
for  ever.  Indeed,  I  have  often  been  surprised  how  a 
man  of  sentiment  could  erer  admire  those  light,  airy 
pleasures,  where  nothing  reaches  the  heart. 

Mar.  It's — a  disease  of  the  mind,  madam.  In 
variety  of  tastes,  there  must  be  some  who  wanting  a 
relish  for — urn — a — um. 

Miss  II.  I  understand  you,  sir.  There  must  be 
some  who,  wanting  a  relish  for  refined  pleasures, 
pretend  to  despise  what  they  are  incapable  of  tasting 

Mar.  My  meaning,  madam  ;  but  infinitely  better 
expressed.  And  I  can't  help  observing,  that  in  this 
age  of  hypocrisy — a — 

Mis*  H.  Who  could  ever  suppose  this  fellow  impu 
dent  on  some  occasions  ?  [Atide.]  You  were  going 
to  ohserve,  sir — 

Mar.  I  was  observing,  madam — I  protest,  madam, 
I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  observe. 

•  /  v  //.  I  vow,  and  so  do  I.  [.4«u/«.]  Yon  were  ob 
serving,  sir,  that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy,— ^some- 
tiling  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Mar.  Yes,  madam;  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy,  there 
are  few  who,  upon  strict  inquiry,  do  not — a — a — 

Mi><  [{.  I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  Egad  !  and  that's  more  than  I  do 
myself. 

Mia  H.  You  mean  that,  in  this  hypocritical  age, 
there  are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in  public,  what 
they  practise  in  private,  and  think  they  pay  every 
deht  to  virtue  when  they  praise  it. 

Mar.  True,  madam  ;  those  who  have  most  virtue 
in  their  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their  bosoms. 
But  I  see  Miss  Neville  expecting  us  in  the  next 
room.  I  would  not  intrude  fur  the  world. 


Mis*  11.  I  protest,  Kir,  I  never  was  more  agreeably 
entertained  in  all  my  life.  Pray,  go  (>n. 

Mar.  Yes,  madam.  I  was — but  she  beckon*  us 
to  join  her.  Madam,  shall  I  do  invsclf  the  honour 
to  attend  )on. 

,W/.ss   //."   Well,  then.  I'll  follow. 

Alar.  \.l.-idr.  |  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  ha-, 
done  for  me.  [I1' lit. 

Mi*.*  It.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  soher, 
sentimental  interview?  I'm  certain  he  scarce  looked 
me  ill  my  face  the  whole  time.  Yet  the  fellow,  hut 
for  his  unaccountable  bashfulness,  i-  pretty  u^ll  too. 
He  has  good  sense,  hut  then  so  buried  in  his  fears, 
that  it  fatigues  one  more  than  ignorance.  If  t  could 
teach  him  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing  some 
body  that  I  know  of,  a  piece  of  Bervice.  But  who  is 
that  somebody  ? — that,  faith,  is  a  question  I  can 
scarcely  answer.  [E-rit. 

Enter  TONY  and  Miss  NEVILLE,  followed  by  Mrs. 
HAUDCASTLE  and  HASTINGS. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin  Con  ?  I 
wonder  you're  not  ashamed  to  be  so  very  engaging. 

Miss  N.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to  one's 
own  relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tuny.  Ay,  hut  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation  you 
want  to  make  tne,  though;  but  it  won't  do.  I  tell 
you,  cousin  Con,  it  won't  do ;  so  I  beg  you'll  keep 
your  distance  ;  I  want  no  nearer  relationship.  [Site 
follows,  coquetting  him  to  the  back  scene.] 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are  very 
entertaining.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  love  to 
talk  of  so  much  as  London,  and  the  fashions,  though 
I  was  never  there  myself. 

Hast.  Never  there !  you  amaze  me !  from  your 
air  and  manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been  bred  all 
your  life  either  at  Ranelagh,  St.  James's,  or  Tower- 
wharf. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh !  sir,  you're  only  pleased  to  say  so. 
We  country  persons  can  have  no  manner  at  all.  I'm 
in  love  with  the  town,  and  that  serves  to  raise  me 
above  some  of  our  neighbouring  rustics;  but  who 
can  have  a  manner  that  has  never  seen  the  Pan 
theon,  the  Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough^  and  such 
places  where  the  nobility  chiefly  resort ;  all  I  can 
do,  is  to  enjoy  London  at  second-hand.  I  take  care 
to  know  every  tete-d-t$te  from  the  Scandalous  Maga 
zine,  and  have  all  the  fashions  as  they  come  out,  ill 
a  letter  from  the  two  Miss  Rickets,  of  Crooked-lane. 
Pray,  how  do  you  like  this  head  ? 

Hast.  Extremely  elegant  and  degagee,  upon  my 
word.  Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  H.  I  protest  I  dressed  it  myself  from  a  print 
in  the  Ladies'  Memorandum-book  for  the  last  year. 

Hast.  Indeed  !  such  a  head  in  a  side-box  at  the 
play-house,  would  draw  as  many  gazers  as  my  lady 
mayoress  at  a  city-ball. 

Mrs.  H.  One  must  dress  a  little  particular,  or  one 
may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hunt.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  madam, 
in  any  dress.  [Bowing.] 

Mrs.  H.  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing,  when  I 
have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my  side  as  Mr. 
Ilardcastle?  All  I  can  say  will  not  argue  down  a 
single  button  from  his  clothes.  I  have  often  wanted 
him  in  throw  off  his  great  flaxen  wig,  and  where  he 
was  bald,  to  plaster  it  over,  like  my  Lord  Pately, 
with  powder. 

Ha.it.  You  are  right,  madam  ;  for,  as  among  tko 
ladies  there  are  none,  ugly,  so  among  the  men  there 
arc  none  old. 

.W?-.v.  //.  Hut  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was  ? 
Why,  with  his  usual  gothic:  vivacity,  he  said,  I  only 
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wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  wig,  to  convert  it  into  a 
tetc  for  my  own  wearing. 

Hunt.  Intolerable  !  at  your  age  you  may  wear 
what  you  please,  and  it  must  become  you. 

Mrs.  H.  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do  you  take  to 
be  the  most  fashionable  age  about  town  ? 

Huxt.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode;  but 
I'm  told,  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fifty  for  the 
ensuing  winter. 

Mr*.  H.  Seriously?  Then  I  shall  be  too  young  for 
the  fashion. 

Hast.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels  till 
she's  past  forty.  For  instance,  miss  there,  in  a  po 
lite  circle,  would  be  considered  as  a  child,  a  mere 
maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs.  H.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  herself  as 
much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as  the  oldest 
of  us  all. 

Han}.  Your  niece,  is  she  ?  And  that  young  gen 
tleman,  a  brother  of  your's,  I  should  presume  ? 

Mrs.  H.  My  sou,  sir.  They  are  contracted  to  each 
other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They  fall  in  and 
out  ten  times  a  day,  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife 
already.  [To  them.]  Well,  Tony,  child,  what  soft 
things  are  you  saying  to  your  cousin  Constance,  this 
evening? 

Tony.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things ;  but, 
that  it's  very  hard  to  be  followed  about  so.  Ecod  ! 
I've  not  a  place  in  the  house  that's  left  to  myself 
but  the  stable 

Mrs.  H.  Never  mind  him,  Con.,  my  dear.  He's 
in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

Miss  N.  There's  something  generous  in  my 
cousin's  manner.  He  falls  out  before  faces,  to  be 
forgiven  in  private. 

Tony.  That's  a  d-r-d  confounded — crack. 
Mrs.  H.  Ah!  he's  a  sly  one.  Don't  you  think 
they're  like  each  other  about  the  mouth,  Mr.  Hast 
ings-?  The  Blenkinsop  mouth  to  a  T.  They're  o 
a  size,  too.  Back  to  back,  my  pretties,  that  Mr 
Hastings  may  see  you. 

Tony.  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I  tell  you. 
Miss  N.  Oh,  lud  !  he  has  almost  cracked  my  head 
Mrs.  H.    Oh!    the  monster!    for  shame,  Tony 
You  a  man,  and  behave  so  ! 

Tony.  If  I'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin 
Ecod !  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Mrs.  H.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy  !  all  that  I'm  tc 
get  for  the  pains  I  hare  taken  in  your  education  ?  I 
that  have  rocked  you  in  your  cradle,  and  fed  tha 
pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon !  Did  not  I  work  tha 
waistcoat  to  make  you  look  genteel  ? 

Tuny.  But,  ecod  !   I  tell  you  I'll  not  be  made 
fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  H.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper?  Wasn 
it  all  for  your  good  ? 

Tony.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good  alone 
then.  Snubbing  this  way,  when  I'm  in  spirits.  J 
I'm  to  have  any^good,  let  it  come  of  itself ;  not  t 
keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it  into  one  so. 

Mrs.  H.  That's  false  ;  I  never  see  you  when  you'r 
in  spirits.  .  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the  alehouse  o 
kennel,  I'm  never  to  be  delighted  with  your  agreeab] 
wild  notes,  unfeeling  monster  ! 

Tony.  Ecod  ?  mamma,  your  own  notes  are  th 
wildest  of  the  two. 

Mrs.  H.  Was  ever  the  like  ?  But  I  see  he  wan 
to  break  my  heart,  I  see  he  does. 

Hast.  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  th 
young  gentleman  a  little.  I'm  certain  I  can  pe 
suade  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs.  H.   Well,  I  must  retire.     Come,  Cunstanc 


y  love.     You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  wretchedness 

my  situation  :  was  ever  poor  woman  so  plagued 

ith  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty,  provoking,  undutiful  boy  ! 

[Exit  with  Miss  N. 

Tom/.    [Sinyiny.] 

"  There  was  a  young  man  riding  by, 
And  fain  would  have  his  will. 

Rang  do  dillo  dee." 

)on't  mind  her.     Let  her  cry.     It's  the  comfort  of 
er  heart.     I  have   seen   her  and  sister   cry  over  a 
ook  for  an  hour  together,  and   they  said  they  liked 
e  book  the  better,  the  more  it  made  them  cry. 
Hast.  Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  *I  find, 
y  pretty  young  gentleman  ? 
Tony.  That's  as  I  find  'em. 

Hast.  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I 
are  answer.  And  yet,  she  appears  to  me  a  pretty, 
^ell-tempered  girl. 

Tony.  That's  because  you  don't  know  her  as  well 
s  I.  Ecod  !  I  know  every  inch  about  her ;  and 
tie  re's  not  a  more  bitter,  cantankerous  toad  in  all 
Christendom. 

Hast.  Pretty  encouragement  for  a  lover  !  [Aside.] 
Tony.  1  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that. 
She  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  a  thicket,  or  a 
olt  the  first  day's  breaking. 
Hast.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 
Tony.  Ay,  before  company.    But  when  she's  with 
her  playmates,  she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in  a  gate. 

Hast.  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  her  that 
charms  me. 

Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she  kicks 
up,  and  you're  flung  in  the  ditch. 

Hast.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little 
beauty — yes,  jou  must  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Tony.  Bandbox  !  she's  all  a  made-up  thing,  mun. 
Ah  !  could  you  but  sec  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts, 
you  might  then  talk  of  beauty.  Ecod  !  she  has  two 
eyes  as  "black  as  sloes,  and  cheeks  as  broad  and  red 
as  a  pulpit  cushion.  She'd  make  two  of  she; 

Hast.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that  would 
take  this  bitter  bargain  off  your  hands  ? 
Tony.  Anan  ? 

Hast.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take  Miss 
Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness  and  your  dear 
Betsy  ? 

Tony.  Ay ;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend  ?  for 
who  would  take  her  ? 

Hast.  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  I'll  engage 
to  whip  her  off  to  France,  and  you  shall  never  hear 
more  of  her. 

Tony.  Assist  you  !  Ecod  !  I  will  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood.  I'll  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to  your 
chaise,  that  shall  trundle  you  off  in  a  twinkling  ; 
and,  may  be,  get  you  a  part  of  her  fortin  beside,  in 
jewels,  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hast.  My  dear  squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of 
spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along,  then,  and  you  shall  see  more 
of  my  spirit  before  you  have  done  with  me.  [Singing.] 
"  We  are  the  boys  that  fear  no  noise,"  &c.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCEhE  I.— The  tame. 

Enter  HAUDCASTLE. 

Hard.  What  could  my  old  friend,  Sir  Charles, 
mean  by  recommending  his  son  as  the  modestest 
young  man  in  town.  To  me  he  appears  the  most 
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impudent  piece  of  brass  that  ever  spoke  with  a 
tongue-.  Hi,-  lias  taken  ]><r  M--.MMII  uf  the  easy  chair 
by  the  fireside  already.  lie  took  off  his  boot*  in  the 
parlour,  and  desired  me  to  see  them  taken  care  of. 
I'm  desirous  to  know  how  his  impudence  affects  m\ 
daughter:  she  will  certainly  be  shocked  at  it, 

Enter  Mi>s    11  u:i'<  A-n.K,  filttta/i/  dressed. 
Well,  Kate,  I  sec  you   have  changed  your  dress  as  I 
bid  you  ;   and   yet,  I  think,  there  was   no    LT'eat   oc 
casion. 

Miss  H.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obeying 
your  commands  that  I  take  care  to  observe  them, 
without  ever  debating  their  propriety, 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate.  I  sometimes  <;ive  you  some 
cause,  particularly  when  1  recommended  my  modest 
gentleman  to  you  as  a  lover  to-day. 

Mi**  11.  You  taught  me  to  expect  something  ex 
traordinary,  and  I  iind  the  original  exceeds  the  de 
scription. 

Jlttrd.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life.  He 
has  (juite  confounded  all  my  faculties. 

Miss  H.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it ;  and  a  man 
of  the  world,  too  ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad. 

Miss  H.  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 

Hard.  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company,  and 
a  French  dancing-master. 

Miss  H.  Sure,  you  mistake,  papa!  A  French 
dancing-master  could  never  have  taught  him  that 
timid  look,  that  awkward  address,  that  bashful 
manner — 

Hard.  Whose  look  ?  whose  manner,  child  ? 

Miss  H.  Mr.  Marlow's.  His  mauvaise  honte,  his 
timidity,  struck  me  at  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you;  for  I 
thiuk  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights  that 
ever  astonished  my  senses. 

Miss  H.  Sure,  sir,  you  rally !  I  never  saw  any  one 
so  modest. 

Hard.  Aud  can  you  be  serious  ?  I  never  saw  such 
a  bouncing,  swaggering  puppy  since  I  was  born. 
Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  H.  Surprising  !  He  met  me  with  a  respectful 
bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  veice,  a  lordly  air, 
and  a  familiarity  that  made  my  blood  freeze  again. 

Miss  H.  He  treated  me  with  diltidcnce  and  re 
spect  ;  censured  the  manners  of  the  age  ;  admired 
the  prudence  of  girls  that  never  laughed;  tired  me 
with  apologies  for  being  tiresome  ;  and  then  left  the 
room  with  a  bow,  and, '  Madam,  I  would  not  for  the 
world  detain  you.' 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all  his 
life  before  ; — asked  twenty  questions,  and  never 
waited  for  an  answer; — interrupted  my  b<^t  remarks 
with  some  silly  pun;  aud  when  1  uas  in  my  best 
story  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  1'rince 
Eugene,  he  asked  if  I  was  uot  a  good  hand  at  mak 
ing  punch.  Yc  •>,  Kate,  he  asked  your  father  if  he 
wu-  a  maker  of  punch! 

v  H.  One  of  us  mu^-t  certainly  be  mistaken. 

H-.trd.  If  lie  be  what  h«-  lias  >hewn  himself,  I'm 
determined  he  shall  uever  have  my  consent 

Mits  H.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  1  take  him, 
he  shall  never  have  mine. 

Hard.  In  on'.-  tiling,  then,  wo  are  agreed — to  re 
ject  him. 

Mi^  II.  Ye<,  but  upon  conditions;  for  if  yon 
should  find  him  loss  impudent,  aud  I  more  presum 
ing  ;  if  you  find  him  more  re.-.pi-cfiil,  and  I  more  im- 
portn;:  ,'t  know — the  fellow  is  well  enough 


fof  a   man.      Certainly,  we  don't  meet  many  such  at 
a  horse-race  in  the  country. 

Hard.  If  we  should  find  him  HO— but  that'*  impos- 
sible.  The  tirst  appearance  has  done  my  business. 
I'm  seldom  deceived  in  that. 

Mi«  II.  And  \et,  tln-n-  may  be  maiiv  good  quali 
ties  under  that  first  appearance.  But  as  one  of  us 
must  be  mistaken,  what  if  wo  go  to  make  further 
discoveries  ;• 

Hard.  Agreed.    But  depend  on't,  I'm  in  the  right. 

Miss  H.   And   depend   on't,  I'm   not  much   in  tin- 
wrong.  [Ejrtunt. 
Kntt-r  TONY,  running  in  with  a  caakft.. 

Tony.    Kcod.    I   have    got  them.      Here    they   are. 
My    cousin    Con's    necklaces,    bobs    and    all.'     My 
mother   sha'n't   cheat   the    poor    souls  out  of  their 
fortin,  neither.     O  !  my  genius,  is  that  you? 
Ent<-r  HASTINGS. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed 
with  your  mother  !  I  hope  you  have  amused  her 
with  pretending  love  for  your  cousin,  and  that  yon 
are  willing  to  be  reconciled  at  last.  Our  horses  will 
be  refreshed  in  a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
ready  to  set  off. 

Tuny.  And  here's  something  to  bear  your  charges 
by  the  way.  [Gioiny  the  casket.]  Your  sweetheart's 
jewels.  Keep  them,  and  hang  those,  I  say,  that 
would  rob  you  of  one  of  them. 

Hast.  But  how  have  you  procured  them  from  your 
mother  ? 

Tony.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no 
fibs.  I  procured  them  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  If  I 
had  not  a  key  to  every  drawer  in  mother's  bureau, 
how  could  I  go  to  the  alehouse  so  often  as  I  do  ? 
An  honest  man  may  rob  himself  of  his  own  at  any 
time.  . 

Hast.  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring  to  procure 
them  from  her  aunt  this  very  instant.  If  she  sue  • 
ceeds,  it  will  be  the  most  delicate  way,  at  least,  of 
obtaining  them. 

Ton;/.  Well,  keep  thdm  till  you  know  how  it  will 
be.  But  I  know  how  it  will  be  well  enough  ;  she'd 
as  soon  part  with  the  only  sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hast.  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resentment, 
when  she  finds  she  has  lost  them. 

Tuny.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment;  leave  me 
to  manage  that  I  don't  value  her  resentment  the 
bounce  of  a  cracker.  Zounds  !  here  they  are.  Mor- 
rice ; — prance.  [  Exit  HASTINGS. 

Enter  Mrs.  HARDCASTI.E  and  Miss  NEVILLE. 

Mrs.  H.  Indeed,  Constance,  yon  amaze  me.  Such 
a  girl  as  you  want  jewels  !  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years  hence,  when  yoxir 
beauty  l>egins  to  want  repairs. 

Mix*  N.  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty,  will 
certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs.  H.  Your's,"  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none. 
That  natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  ornaments. 
Besides,  child,  jewels  are  quite  out  at  present  Don't 
you  see  half  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  my  Lady 
kill-day-light,  and  Mrs.  Crump,  and  Ihe  rest  of 
them,  carry  their  jewels  to  town,  and  bring  nothing 
but  p.i.ste  and  marca^ites  back  ?  , 

Mi**  \.  But  who  knows,  madam,  but  somebody 
that  shall  be  nameless,  would  liko  me  best  with  all 
my  tineiv  about  me? 

Mrs.  fl.    Consult  your   glass,  my  dear,  and  tncn 
see  if,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you  want  any  bettr,r 
-j)  ukl:  r<.    What  do  you  think,  Tony,  my  dear,  dQO 
want  any  jewels,  in  your  eye«,    * 
set  oil'  her  be;iuty  ? 
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Tuny.  That's  as  hereafter  may  be. 

Mhn  AT.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it  would 
oblige  me. 

Mrs.  H.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and  table- 
cut  things.  They  would  make  you  look  like  the 
court  of  King  Solomon  at  a  puppet-show.  Besides, 
I  believe  I  can't  readily  come  at  them.  They  may 
be  missing,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Tony.  [Apart  to  Mrs.  H.]  Then  why  don't  you 
tell  her  so  at  once,  as  she's  so  longing  for  them  ? 
Tell  her  they're  lost  It's  the  only  way  to  quiet  her. 
Say  they're  lost,  and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  H.  [Apart  to  TONY.]  You  know,  my  dear, 
I'm  only  keeping  them  for  you.  So,  if  I  say  they're 
gone,  you'll  bear  me  witness,  will  you  ?  He!  he!  he! 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Ecod  !  I'll  say  I  saw  them 
taken  out  with  my  own  eyes.  [Aside  to  MRS.  H.] 

Miss  N.  I  desire  them  but  for  one  day,  madam. 
Just  to  be  permitted  to  shew  them  as  relics,  and  then 
they  may  be  locked  up  again. 

Mrs.  H.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear  Constance, 
if  I  could  find  them,  you  should  have  them.  They're 
missing,  I  assure  you  Lost,  for  aught  I  know; 
but  we  must  have  patience  wherever  they  are. 

Miss  N.  I'll  not  believe  it ;  it  is  but  a  shallow 
pretence  to  deny  me.  I  know  they're  too  valuable 
to  be  so  slightly  kept.  As  you  are  to  answer  for  the 
loss — 

Mrs.  H.  Don't  be  alarm'd,  Constance.  If  they 
be  lost,  I  must  restore  an  equivalent.  But  my  son 
knows  they  are  missing  and  not  to  be  found. 

Tony.  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are  miss 
ing  and  not  to  be  found,  I'll  take  my  oath  on't. 

Mrs.  H.  You  must  learn  resignation,  my  dear; 
for  though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we  should  not 
lose  our  patience.  See  me,  how  calm  I  am. 

Miss  N.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at  the 
misfortunes  of  others. 

Mrs.  H.  Now  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good  sense 
should  waste  a  thought  upon  such  trumpery.  We 
shall  soon  find  them;  and,  in  the  meantime,  you 
shall  make  use  of  my  garnets  till  your  jewels  be  found. 

Miss  N.  I  detest  garnets  ! 

Mrs.  H.  The  most  becoming  thiugs  in  the  world, 
to  set  off  a  clear  complexion.  You  have  often  seen 
how  well  they  look  upon  me.  You  shall  have  them. 

[Exit. 

Miss  N.  Was  ever  anything  so  provoking,  to  mis 
lay  my  own  jewels,  and  force  me  to  wear  trumpery. 

Tony.  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the  gar 
nets,  take  what  you  can  get.  The  jewels  are  your 
own  already.  I  have  stolen  them  out  of  her  bureau, 
and  she  does  not  know  it.  Fly  to  your  spark,  he'll 
tell  you  more  of  the  matter.  Leave  me  to  ma 
nage  her. 

Miss  N.  My  dear  cousin !  [Exit. 

Tony.  Vanish  !   She's  here  ;  and  has  missed  them 

already.     Zounds !  how  she  fidgets  and  spits  about 

like  a  Catherine  wheel ! 

Enter  Mrs.  HARDCASTLE. 

Mrs.  H.  Confusion  !  thieves  !  robbers  !  We^aro 
cheated,  plundered,  broke  open,  undone. 

Tony.  What's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter, 
mamma  ?  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of 
the  good  family. 

Mrs.  H.  We  are  robbed.     My  bureau   has  been 

broken  open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  I'm  undone. 

Tuny.  O!  is  that  all?  ha!  ha!   ha!     By  the  laws, 

I   never  saw  it  better  acted   in  my  life.     Ecod  !   I 

thought  you  was  mined  iu  earnest,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mrf.  H.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest.  My 
bureau  has  been  broken  open,  and  all  taken  away. 


Tony.  Stick  to  that.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  stick  to  that; 
call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  H.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  precious 
the  jewels  are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  ruined  for  ever. 

Tony.  Sure  I  know  they're  gone,  and  I  am  to 
say  so. 

Mrs.  H.  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me.  They're 
rone,  I  say, 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for  to 
augh,  ha!  ha!  ha!  I  know  who  took  them  well 
mough,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  H.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead,  that 
can't  tell  the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest.  I 
tell  you  I'm  not  in  jest  booby. 

Tony..  That's  right,  that's  right:  you  must  be  in  a 
bitter  passion,  and  then  nobody  will  suspect  either  of 
us.  I'll  bear  witness  that  they  are  gone. 

Mrs.  '  H.  'Can  you  bear  witness  that  you.'re  no 
better  than  a  fool  ?  Was  ever  poor  woman  so  beset 
with  fools  on  one  hand,  and  thieves  on  the  other  ? 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  H.  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead  you, 
and  I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  room  directly.  My  poor 
niece,  what  will  become  of  her  ?  Do  you  laugh,  you 
unfeeling  brute,  as  if  you  enjoy'd  my  distress? 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  -ff/Do  you  insult  me,  monster?  I'll  teach 
you  to  vex  your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Miss  HARDCASTLE  and  Maid. 

Miss  H.  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is  that 
brother  of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the  house  as  an  inn : 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  don't  wonder  at  his  impudence. 

Maid.  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young  gen 
tleman,  as  you  pass'd  by  in  your  present  dress,  ask'd 
me  if  you  were  the  bar-maid.  He  mistook  you  for 
the  bar-maid,  madam. 

Miss  H.  Did  he  ?  Then,  as  I  live,  I'm  resolv'd  to 
keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me,  how  do  you  like  my 
present  dress  ?  Don't  you  think  I  look  something 
like  Cherry,  in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem  ? 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  lady 
wears  in  the  country,  but  when  she  visits  or  receives 
company. 

Miss  H.  And  are  you  sure  he  don't  remember  my 
face  or  person  ? 

Maid.  Certain  of  it. 

Miss  H.  1  vow  I  thought  so  ;  for  though  we  spoke 
for  some  time  together,  yet  his  fears  were  such,  that 
he  never  once  looked  up  during  the  interview. 
Indeed,  if  he  had,  my  bonnet  would  have  kept  him 
from  seeing  me. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him  in 
his  mistake. 

Miss  H.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen ;  and 
that  is  no  small  advantage  to  a  girl  who  brings  her 
face  to  market.  Then  I  shall  perhaps  make  an 
acquaintance;  and  that  is  no  small  victory  gained  over 
one  who  never  addresses  any  but  the  vilest  of  her  sex. 
But  my  chief  a;m  is  to  take  my  gentleman  off  his 
guard;  and  like  an  invisible  champion  of  romance, 
examine  the  giant's  force  before  I  offer  to  combat. 

Maid.  But  arc  you  sure  you  can  act  your  part,  and 
disguise  your  voice,  so  that  he  may  mistake  that,  as 
he  has  already  mistaken  your  person  ? 

Miss  H.  Never  fear  me ;  I  ihink  I  have  got  the 
true  bar  cant.  Did  your  honour  call  ?  Attend  the 
Lion  there  :  pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Angel  :  the 
Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this  half  hour. 

Maid.   It  will  do,  madam ;  but  he's  here.          [Ejrit 

K)it<;r  MARI.OW. 
Mur,  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the  house  ! 
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I  have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If  I  go  to  tli 
best  room,  there  I  find  my  host  and  his  story.  If 
fly  to  the  gallery,  there  we  have  my  hostess  with  lu 
curtsy  down  to  the  ground  I  have  at  last  got 
moment  to  myself,  and  now  for  recollection. 

Mitt  H.   Did  yon  call,  Mr?   Did  yur  honour  call 
Mar.  [Musing.  \  As  for  Miss  Hardcustle,  she's  to 
grave  and  sentimental  forme. 
Mint  H.  Did  your  honour  call  ? 
Mar.    No,     child.     [Mutiny.]     Besides,      from     th 
glimpse  I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 
Mits  H.   I'm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 
Mar.   No,     no.      [Mutiny.]      I     have   pleased     m 
father,  however,  by  coming  down,  and  I'll  to-morro; 
please    myself     by      returning.      [Taking     out     hi 
tablets  and  perusing  ] 

Msss  H.  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman,  called,  sir 
Mar.    I  tell  you  no. 

Miss  H.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  We  hav 
such  a  parcel  of  servants. 

Mar.   No,  no,  I  tell  you.      [Looks  fit  II  in  her  face. 
Yes,  child,  I  think  I  did  call.      I  wanted — I  wantec 
— I  vow,  child,  yon  are  vastly  handsome. 
Mist  H.  O,  la,  sir,  you'll  make  one  ashamed. 
Mar.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly,  malicious  eye 
Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I  did   call.     Have  you  got  any 
of  your — a — what  d'ye  call  it,  in  the  house  ? 

Miss  H.  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that  these 
ten  day«. 

Mar.  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to  very 
little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for  a  taste 
just  by  the  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of  your  lips 
perhaps  I  might  be  disappointed  in  that  too. 

Miss  H.  Nectar!  nectar!  that's  a  liquor  there's 
no  call  for  in  these  parts.  French,  I  suppose.  We 
keep  no  French  wines  her,  sir. 

Mar.  Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you. 
Miss  H.  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know  it.     We 
brew  all   sorts  of  wines    in    this  house,  and  I  have 
lived  here  these  eighteen  years. 

Mar.  Eighteen  years !  Why,  one  would  think, 
child,  you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were  born.  How 
old  are  you? 

Miss  H.  O  !  sir !  I  must  not  tell  my  age.  They 
say  women  and  music  should  never  be  dated. 

Mar.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be  much 
above  forty.  [Approaching.]  Yet  nearer  I  don't 
think  so  much.  [Approaching.]  By  coming  close 
to  some  women  they  look  younger  still :  but  when 
we  come  very  close  indeed — [Attempting  to  kiss 
her.] 

Miss  H.  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  One 
would  think  you  wanted  to  know  one's  age,  as  they 
do  horses,  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Mar.  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill. 
If  yon  keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  possible 
you  and  I  can  ever  be  acquainted  ? 

Miss  PI.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted  with 
you  ?  I  want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I.  I'm 
sure  you  did  not  treat  Miss  Hardcastle  that  was 
he-re  awhile  ago  in  this  obsiropolous  manner.  I'll 
warrant  mo,  before  her  you  look  dash'd,  and  kept 
bowing  to  the  ground,  and  talk'd,  for  all  the  world, 
as  if  you  was  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mar.  Egad!  she  has  hit  it  sure  enough.  [A»ide.' 
In  awe  of  her,  child  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  mere  awkward, 
•quoting  tiiinir.  No,  no;  I  find  you  don't  know 
me.  I  laughed  and  rallied  her  a  little ;  but  I  was 
unwilling  to  be  too  severe.  No,  I  could  not  be  too 
severe,  curse  me ! 

Mis*  ]{.  O !  then,  sir,  you  are  a  favourite,  I  find, 
among  the  ladies  ? 
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Mar.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  gn>at  favourite.  And  ye 
hang  me,  I  don't  see  what  they  >ce  in  me  to  follow 
At  tin-  ladies'  club  in  town,  I'm  called  their  agrees* 
ble  Hattle.  Hattle,  child,  is  not  my  real  name,  bi.t 
one  I'm  known  by.  My  name  is  Solomons.  Mr- 
Solomons,  my  dear,  at  your  service.  [Offering  to 
salute  her.] 

Miss  //.  Hold,  sir!  you  were  introducing  me  to 
your  club,  not  to  yourself.  And  you're  so  great  a 
favourite  there,  you  say  ? 

Mar.  Yes,   my   dear.      There's     Mrs.    Mantrap, 
Lady  Betty  Blackleg,  the  Countess  of   Sligo,   Mrs. 
Longhorns,  old    Miss   Biddy   Buckshin,   and   your 
humble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
Mis*  H.  Then  it's  a  very  merry  place,  I  suppose  ? 
Mar.  Yes ;    as  merry   as  cards,  supper,  w  ii;e,  and 
old  women  can  make  us. 

Miss  H.  And  their  agreeable  Rattle  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Mar.  Egad  !  I  don't  quite  like  this  chit.  She 
looks  knowing,  methinks.  [Aside.]  You  laugh, 
child. 

Mitt  H.   I  can't  but  laugh   to   think    what  time 
hey  all  have  for  minding  their  work  or  their  family. 
Mar.  All's  well;  she  don't  laugh  at  me.     [Aside.] 
Do  you  ever  work,  child  ? 

Mist  H.  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen  or  a 
quilt  in  the  whole  house  but  can  bear  witness  to  that. 
Mar.  Odso!  then  you  must  shew  me  your  em- 
jroidery.  I  embroider  and  draw  patterns  myself  a 
ittle.  If  you  want  a  judge  of  your  work,  you  must 
apply  to  me.  [Seizing  her  hand.] 

Miss  H.  Ay,  but  the  colours  don't  look  well  by 
candle-light. '  You  shall  see  all  in  the  morning. 

Mar.  And  why  not  now,  my  angel  ?  Such  beauty 
ires  beyond  the  power  of  resistance.— Psha  !  the 
ather  here  !  My  old  luck!  I  never  nicked  seven, 
hat  I  did  not  throw  ames  the  aces  three  times 
bllowing.  [Exit. 

Enter  HARDCASTLE,  who  stands  in  surprise. 
Hard.  So,  madam !    so,  I    find  this  is  your  modest 
over ;  this  is  your  humble  admirer,   that  keeps   his 
yes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  only  adored  at  humble 
distance. — Kate,   Kate,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  de- 
eive  your  father  so  ? 

Miss  H.  Never  trust  me,  my  dear  papa,  but  he's 
till  the  modest  man  I  first  took  him  for  ;  you'll  be 
onvinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  I  believe  his  im- 

udence  is  infectious  !     Didn't  I  see  him  seize  your 

and?     Did'nt   I    see  him   haul  you    about  like  a 

;iilk  maid  ?  and  now  you  talk  of  his  respect  and  his 

modesty,  forsooth! 

Mitt  H.  But    if   I   shortly   convince   you  of  hia 
lodesty,   that  he  has    only  the  faults    that  will  pass 
ff  with  time,  and  the  virtues  that  will  improve  with 
ge,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  him. 
Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run  mad 
tell   you  I'll  not  be  convinced.     I  am  eonvimcJ 
le   has  scarcely  been  three  hours  in  the  house,  anf 
e  has  already  encroached   on    all  my  prerogatives 
ou  may  like  his  impudence,  and  call  it  modesty ; 
ut   my  son-in-law,   madam,    must   have   very   dif- 
rent  qualifications. 

Mitt  H.  Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  convince  you. 
Hard    You  shall   not   have   half   the   time;  for  I 
ave  thougths  of  turning  him  out  this  very  hour. 

i*s  II.  Give  me   that  hour,  then,  and  I  hope  to 
itisfy  you. 

I!a,,L  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  I'll 
ave  no  trifling  with  your  father  :  all  fair  and  open, 
o  you  mind  me?  [Fxeunt. 
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SCENE   I. — An  old-fashioned  Honfe. 
Enter  MAHLOW,  followed    by   a  Servant. 


Ha>t.   He  must   not  see  my  uneasiness.      [Aside.] 
Mar.   You     seem    a  little"  disconcerted,     though, 
methinks.     Sure,  nothing  has  happened  ? 

llaxt.  No,   nothing.     Never  was   in  better  spirits 

|  in  all  my  liie.     And  so  you  left  it  with  the  landlady  ? 

1  who,  no  doubt,. very  readily  undertook  the  charge. 


Mar.  I    wonder  what    Hastings  could  mean   by!      Mar.  Rather  too  readily;  for  she  not  only   kep 
i.-linar  me  so  valuable  a  thins  as  a  casket  to  keep  j  the  casket,   but  through   her  great  precaution,   was 


sending  me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to  keep  ; 
f  r  him,  when  he  knows  the  only  place  I  have  is 
the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn-door.  Have  you 
deposited  the  casket  with  (he  landlady,  as  I  ordered 
you  ?  Have  you  put  it  into  her  own  hands  ? 

Sere.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Mar.  She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  enough  ;  she 
ask'd  me  how  I  came  by  it;  and  she  said  she 
had  a  great  mind  to  make  me  give  an  account  of 
myself.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Ha  !  ha!  ha!  they're  safe,  however.  What 
an  unaccountable  set  of  beings  have  we  got  amongst. 
This  little  bar-maid,  though,  runs  in  my  head  most 
strangely,  and  drives  out  the  absurdities  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  family.  She's  mine ;  she  must  be  mine, 
or  I'm  greatly  mistaken. 

Enter  HASTINGS. 

Ifu.it.  Bless  me !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that 
I  intended  to  repair  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
Marlow  here,  and  in  spirits  too  ! 

Mar.  Give  me  joy,  George!  Crown  me,  shadow 
me  with  lavrels !  Well,  George,  after  all,  we 
modest  fellows  don't  want  for  success  among  the 
women. 

Hast.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what  success 
has  your  honour's  modesty  been  crown'd  with  now, 
that  it  grows  so  insolent  upon  us  ? 

M.i?-.  Didn't  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk,  lovely, 
little  thing  that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  to  her  girdle  ? 

Hast.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Mar.  She's  mine,  you  rogue,  you.  Such  fire, 
such  motion,  such  eyes,  such  lips — but,  egad !  she 
would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though. 

Hast.  But  are  you  sure,  so  very  sure  of^her? 

Mar.  Why,  man,  she  talk'd  of  shewing  me  her 
work  above  stairs,  and  I'm  to  improve  the  pattern. 

Hast.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to  rob 
a  woman  of  her  honour? 

Mar.  Psha  !  psha !  we  all  know  the  honour  of  the 
bar-maid  of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend  to  rob  her,  take 
my  word  for  it. ;  there's  nothing  in  this  house  I  sha'nt 
honestly  pay  for. 

Hast.  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Mar.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

•Haat.  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the  casket 
I  sent  you  to  lock  up  ?  ?Tis  in  safety  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  yes,  it's  safe  enough;  I  have  taken 
care  of  it.  But  how  could,  you  think  the  seat  of  a 
post-coach  at  an  inn-door  a  place  of  safety  ?  Ah, 
numskull !  I  have  taken  better  precautions  for  you 
than  yeu  uiu  f>y  yourself — I  have — 

Ha*t.  What?" 

Mar.  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep  for 
you. 

Hast.  To  the  landlady  ! 

Mar.   T!i3  landlady. 

JLtxt.   You  did  ? 

Mar.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its  forth- 
coniinir,  you  know. 

Hast    Yes;   she'll  bring  it  forth  with  a  witness. 

Mar.  Wasn't  I  right  ?  I  believe  you'll  allow  that 
I  acted  pn.de  itly  upon  this  occasion. 


through   her  great  precaution, 
going  to  keep  the  messenger  too.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

ha.it.   He,  he,  he!     They  are  safe,  however. 

Mar.   As  a  guinea  in  a  miser's  purse. 

Hast.  So,  now  all  hopes  of  fortune  are  at  an  end, 
and  we  must  set  off  without  it.  [Aside.]  Well, 
Charles,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations  on  the 
pretty  bar-maid ;  and,  he,  he,  he!  may  you  be  as 
successful  for  yourself  as  you  have  been  for  me.  [Er. 

Mar.  Thank  ye,  George;  I  ask  no  more.  Ha,  • 
ha,  ha! 

Enter  HARDCASTLE. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It's 
turned  all  topsy-turvey.  His  servants  have  got 
drunk  already.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer  ;  and  yet  for 
my  respect  for  his  father,  I'll  be  calm.  [Aside.] 
Mr.  Marlow,  your  servant.  I'm  your  very  humble 
servant.  [Bowing  low.] 

Mar.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. — What's  to  be 
the  wonder  now  ?  [.4«'rfe.] 

Hard.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir, 
that  no  man  alive  cught  to  be  more  welcome  than 
your  father's  son,  sir.  I  hope  you  think  so. 

Mar.  I  do,  from  my  soul,  sir  ;  I  don't  want  much 
entreaty.  I  generally  make  my  father's  son  welcome 
wherever  he  goes. 

Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir.  But 
though  I  say  nothing  to  your  own  conduct,  that  of 
your  servants  is  insufferable ;  their  manner  of  drinking 
is  setting  a  very  bad  example  in  this  house,  I  assure 
you. 

Mar.  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  that's  no  fault 
of  mine.  If  they  don't  drink  as  they  ought,  they 
are  to  blame.  I  ordered  them  not  to  spars  the 
cellar ;  I  did,  I  assure  you.  Here,  let  one  of  my 
servants  come  up.  My  positive  directions  were, 
that  as  I  did  not  drink  myself,  they  should  make  up 
for  my  deficiencies  below. 

Hard.  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what  they 
do? 

Mar.  They  had,  I  assure  you  ;  you  shall  hear  from 
one  of  themselves.  [Enter  Servant,  drutik.]  You,  Je 
remy!  come  forward,  sirrah?  What  were  my 


Were    you    not  told  to   drink  freely,  and 
what  you  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the 


orders  ? 
call  for 
house  ? 

Hard.   I  begin  to  lose  my  patience.      [Aside.] 

Jer.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet-street 
forever!  Though  I'm  but  a  servant,  I'm  as  good 
as  another  man  ;  I'll  drink  for  no  man  before  sup 
per,  sir,  d— c !  Good  liquor  will  sit  upon  a  good 
supper,  but  a  good  supper  will  not  sit  upon — hiccup 
—  upon  my  conscience,  sir.  [Exit.. 

Mar.  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow's  as  drunk 
as  he  possibly  can  be.  I  don't  know  what  you'd 
have  more,  unless  you'd  have  the  poor  devil  soused 
in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hard.  Zounds !  he'll  drive  me  distracted  if  I 
contain  myself  any  longer  [Aside.}  Mr.  Marlow, 
sir,  I  have  submiUcd  to  your  insolence  for  more 
than  four  hours,  and  I  see  no  likelihood  of  its 
coming  to  an  end.  I'm  now  resolv'd  to  be  master 
here,  sir;  and  I  desire  that  you  and  your  drunken 
pack  may  leave  my  house  directly. 

Mar.  Leave  your  house  !-»-sure  you  jest,  my  good 
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friend.  What,  uhon  I'm  doing  what  I  can  to  please 
you  ? 

Hard.  I  toll  yiu,  •  :r,  you  don't  please  me  ;  so  I 
desire  you'll  leave  my  i, 

M<t,-.  S.uv  yi'i  ciiiiii'it  t<e  serioii-1.  At  this  time 
o'night,  and  s;;ch  a  night  •'  Von  only  mean  to 
banter  me. 

Hni-,1.  I  tell  ;,<m,  -i  ,  I'm  s<-;i'.us;  an  1,  now  tli.it 
my  pa—i .ins  are  rou-e  !,  I  -a\  ! ..i-  hniise  is  mini-,  sir; 
this  house  is  mine,  and  I  command  you  to  leave  it 
directly. 

Mar,  II. i,  ha,  ha  !  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I 
shan't  .viraslep,  I  as.-:u:e  you.  [In  a  serious  fw.'ie.] 
This  your  h:uiM>,  hdlo-.v  ;  It's  my  house  ;  this  is  my 
house;  mine,  while  I  choo.se  to  stay  !  What  right 
have  you  to  hid  me  leave  ti:is  li-iu-.1,  sir?  I  n"\cr 
heard  of  such  impudence,  curse  mo,  never  in  my 
whole  life  bf  .'ore. 

Hard.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did.  To 
come  to  my  house,  lo  call  for  \vh:it  he  likes,  to  turn 
me  out  oi'my  own  chair,  to  insult  the;  family,  to  order 
iiis  servants  to  get  drunk,  and  then  to  tell  me,  this 
hou-e  is  mine.  sir.  By  all  that's  impudent,  it  makes 
me  laugh.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Pray,  sir,  [banteriny] 
as  you  take  the  house,  what  think  you  o!' taking  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  ?  There's  a  pair  of  silver  can- 
diestiekfl,  and  there's  a  tire-screen,  and  a  pair  of 
bellows,  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them? 

Mur.  Bring  me  your  hill,  sir,  brin^j  me  your  bill, 
tind  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Mar.  There's  a  set  of  prints  too.  What  think 
you  of  the  Rake's  Progress  for  your  own  apartment? 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill.  I  say;  and  I'll  leave 
you  and  your  infernal  house  directly. 

Hard.  Then  there's  a  bright,  brazen  warming-pan, 
that  you  may  sec  your  own  brazen  face  in. 

Afer.^My'bil!,  s'ir. 

Hani.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your  own 
particular  slumbers,  after  a  hearty  mca1. 

Mai.  Zounds  !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and  let's 
hear  no  more  on't. 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  father's 
letter  to  me.  I  was  taught  to  expert  a  well-bred, 
modest  man,  as  a  visitor  here;  but  now  I  find  him 
no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully  ;  but  he  will 
be  down  here  presently,  and  shall  hear  more  of  it. 

IBM. 

Mar.  How's  this?  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
house  !  Everything  looks  like  an  inn  :  the  servants 
cry  coming  !  the  attendance  is  awkward  ;  the  bar 
maid  too  to  attend  us.  But  she's  here,  and  will 
further  inform  me.  Whither  so  fast,  child?  a  word 
with  you. 

Entc-r  Miss  HARPC-ASTLK. 

Mitx  H.  Let  it  be  short,  then;  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
I  believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mistake,  but  it  s 
too  soon  quite  to  nn  leceive  him.  ( Aside.  J 

Mm:    Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.  What 
>u,  and  what  may  your  business  in  this  house- 
be  ? ' 

Mi.<s  II.   A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

Mar.   What,  a  poor  relation  ? 

Miss  II.  Yes,  sir;  a  poor  relation,  appointed  t> 
keep  the  keys,  and  to  see  that  the  guests  want  no 
thing  in  my  power  to  give  them. 

Mur,  Tiiat  is,  \ou  act  us  the  bar-maid  of  this  inn. 

Mi-i.*  H.  Inn  !  ()  la  ! — what  brought  that  into 
your  head?  One  of  the  best  families  in  the  county 
keep  an  inn!  Ha !  ha!  ha!  old  Mr.  llardcastlc's 
Irm-e  an  inn  ! 

M.tr.  Mr.  Ilardcastle's  house!  Is  this  house  Mr. 
Hurc-istle's  h-nisc,  child  ? 

Miss  H.   Ay.  ;ir,  whose  else  should  it  be  ? 


M<ir.   So  then,   all's  out,  and  I  have  been  d y 

impose!  on.  Oh.  confound  my  stupid  head!  I  s-hal'l 
be  laughed  at  over  tin-  whnic  town.  I  shall  be  stuck 
up  in  ta:i.  atura,  in  all  the  print-shop-.  The  Dul- 
II-.MIHO  Macaroni.  To  mistake  this  h:ai-;-,  of  all 
others,  for  an  inn,  and  my  father's  old  iriend  for  an 
inn-k'-f-per.  What  a  •  puppy  mu.-t  he 

take  me  for!  what  a  silly  puppy  do  I  find  m\telt  ! 
There  again,  may  I  be  hanged,  my  d.-ar,  but  I  nm- 
touk  yo:i  lor  ihe  bar-maid. 

M ixs  H.  Dear  me!  dear  me!  I'm  sure  there's 
nothing  in  my  behaviour  to  put  me  upon  a  level 
with  one  of  that  stamp. 

Mar.  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing ;  but  I  vras  in 
for  a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  making 
}<iu  a  subst  ribeiv,  My  stupidity  saw  every  thing  tb« 
wrong  way:  J  mistook  your  assidu.  rancc, 

and  your  simplicity  for  allurement.  But  it's  all 
over — ;his  house  I  no  more  show  my  face  in. 

•,'./•'.<*  H.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  • 
oblige  you.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  affront 
any  gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite,  and  said  Sv> 
many  civil  things  to  me ;  I'm  sure  I  should  by  torry 
— (pretending  to  cry) — if  he  left  the  family  upon  my 
account.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  people  said 
any  tiling  amiss,  since  I  have  no  fortune  but  uiy 
character. 

Mar.  By  heaven,  she  weeps !  This  is  the  first 
mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a  modc:-t  woman, 
and  it  touches  me.  (Aside.} 

Mi. -in  H.  I'm  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as  Miss 
Hardcastle's  ;  and,  though  I'm  poor,  that's  no  great 
misfortune  to  a  contented  mind ;  and.  until  this  mo 
ment,  I  never  thought  that  it  was  bad  to  war.t  fc  r- 
tun.e. 

Mar.  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity? 

Mis.t  H.  Because  it  put* me  at  a  distance  from  one 
that  if  I  had  a  thousand  pounds  I  would  give  it  all  tc. 

Mur.  This  simplicity  bewitches  me.  so  that  if  I 
stay  I  am  undone,  I  must  make  one  bold  effort,  and 
leave  her.  (Aside.)  Excuse  me,  my  lovely  girl,  y<  u 
are  the  only  part  of  tiie  family  I  leavc  w.th  rclut  • 
fence.  But,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  difference  of 
our  birth,  fortune,  and  education,  makes  an  honoura 
ble  connexion  impossible;  and  I  can  never  harbouT 
a  thought  of  seducing  simplicity  that  trusted  in  my 
honour ;  or  of  bringing  ruin  upon  one,  whose  only 
fault  was  being  too  lovely  \_Krit. 

M-*s  H.  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  till  now.  He 
shall  not  go,  ii  I  have  power  or  art  to  detain  him. 
I'll  still  preserve  t!ie  character  in  which  I  stoope  I 
to  conquer,  but  I  will  undeceive  my  papa,  wL 
haps  may  laugh  him  out  of  his  resolution.  [Edit. 
'  Eater  TONY  </<i</  Miss  NEVILLE. 

Ttmif.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the  next 
time  ;  I  have  done  my  duly.  She  has  got  the  jewels 
again,  that's  a  sure  thing;  but,  she  believes  it  was 
all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 

M'.^s  -V.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't  for- 
.>.-.ke  u^  in  :•  If  she  in  the  least  w 

that  I  am  ^  aall   certainly  be  locked  up, 

I    to   my  aunt    Pedigree's,  which    is   ten  time* 

Tu.-iif.  To  lie  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  d — d  bad 
thing*.  But  \vh:it  can  I  do  ?  I  have  got  you  a  pair 
of  h'.irs.-s  that  will  fly  like  Whisilejacketl  and  I'm 
-i;r.>  you  can't  say  but  I  have  courted  you  nic«/l\  U- 
for.-  her  fact'.  Here  she  comes;  we  must  court  a 
bit  "i  two  more,  for  fear  she  should  susp. 

[They  retire,  and  xcem  to j 
-  Mrs.  HAUDC  VSTI  i:. 
Mn.  If.  Well.  I  was  grcatly^fluttered,  to  be 
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but  my  son  tells  ms  it  was  all  a  nustake  of  the  ser 
vants.  I  sha'n't  be  easy,  however,  till  they 
fairly  married,  and  then  lot  her  keep  her  own  fortune. 
But  what  do  I  see  ?  Fondling  together,  as  I  am  alive. 
I  never  saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ha  !  have  I 
caught  you,  my  pretty  doves  !  What,  billing,  ex 
changing  stolen  glances,  and  broken  murmurs  ?  Ha  ! 
Tony.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a 
little  now  and  then,  to  be  sure  ;  but  there's  no  love 
lost  between  us. 

Mrs.  H.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  the  flame, 
only  to  make  it  burn  brighter. 

Miss  N.  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us  more  of 
his  company  at  home ;  indeed,  he  sha'n't  leave  us 
any  more.  It  won't  leave  us,  cousin  Tony,  will  it  ? 
Tony.  Oh  !  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No,  I'd  sooner 
leave  my  horse  in  a  pond,  than  leave  you  when  you 
smile  upon  one  so.  Your  laugh  makes  you  so  be 
coming. 

Miss  N.  Agreeable  cousin  !  who  can  help  admir 
ing  that  natural  humour,  that  pleasant,  broad,  red, 
thoughtless — [Patting  his  cheek.] — Ha  !  it's  a  bold 
face. 

Mrs.  H.  Pretty  innocence ! 

Tony.  I'm  sure  I  always  lov'd  cousin  Con's  hazel 
eyes,  and  her  pretty  long  fingers,  that  she  twists  this 
way  and  that  over  the  harpsicholls,  like  a  parcel  of 
bobbins. 

Mrs.  H.  Ah !  he  would  charm  the  bird  from  the 
tree.  I  never  was  so  happy  before.  My  boy  takes 
after  his  father,  poor  Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactly.  The 
jewels,  my  dear  Con.  shall  be  your's  incontinently 
You  shall  have  them.  Isn't  he  a  sweet  boy,  my 
dear  ?  You  shall  be  married  to  morrow,  and  we'll 
put  off  the  rest  of  his  education,  like  Dr.  Drowsy's 
sermons,  to  a  titter  opportunity. 

Enter  DiGGORY. 

Dig.  Where's  the  'squire  ?  I  have  got  a  letter  for 
your  worship. 

Tony.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  reads  all  my 
letters  first. 

Diy.  I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own 
hands. 

Tony.  Who  does  it  come  from  ? 
Diy.  Your  worship  mun  ask  that  o'the  letter  itself. 
Tony.   I   could  wish  to  know,  though.      [Turning 
the  letter,  and  yaziny  on  it.] 

Miss  N.  [Aside.]  Undone,  undone  !  A  letter  to 
him  from  Hastings.  I  know  the  hand.  If  my  auiit 
sees  it,  we  are  ruined  for  ever.  I'll  keep  her  em 
ployed  a  little,  if  I  can. — [To  Mrs.  HARDCASTLE.] — 
But  I  have  not  told  you,  madam,  of  my  cousin's 
smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr.  Marlow.  We  so 
laugh'd.  You  must  know,  madam — this  way  a  little, 
for  he  must  not  hear  us.  [They  confer.] 

Tony.  [Sti/l  yaziny.]  A  d — d  cramp  piece  of  pen 
manship  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  I  can  read  your 
print-hand  very  well :  but  here  they're  such  handles, 
and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that  one  can  scarce  tell 
the  head  from  the  tail.  "  To  Anthony  Lumpkin, 
Esq." — It's  very  odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of  my 
letters,  where  my  own  name  is,  well  enough  ;  but  j 
when  I  come  to  open  it,  it  is  all — buzz.  That's 
hard,  very  hard  j  for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is  always 
the  cream  of  the  correspondence. 

Mrt.  H.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Very  well,  very  well.  And 
so  my  son  was  too  hard  for  the  philosopher  ? 

Miss  N.  Yes,  madam ;  but  you  must  hear  the 
rest,  madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or  he  may 
hear  us.  You'll  hear  how  he  puzzled  him  again. 

Mrs.  H.  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now  himself, 
methinks. 


Tony.  [Still  yaziny.]  A  d — d  up  and  down  hand, 
as  if  disguised  in  liquor. — [Beading.]  "  Dear  sir." 
Ay,  that's  that.  Then  there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and 
an  S ;  but  whether  the  next  be  an  izzard  or  an  11, 
confound  me  !  I  cannot  tell. 

Mrs.  H.  What's  that,  my  dear  ?  Can  I  give  you 
any  assistance  ? 

"Miss  N.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody  reads 
a  cramp  hand  better  than  I  [TwitcJiiny  tlie  letter 
from  her.]  Do  you  know  who  it  is  from  ? 

Tony.  Can't  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger,  the 
feeder. 

Miss  N.  Ay,  so  it  is.  [Pretending  to  read.]  "  Dear 
'squire,  hoping  that  you're  in  health,  as  I  am  at 
present.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Shake-bag  club  has 
cut  the  gentlemen  of  the  Goose-green  quite  out  of 
feather.  The  odds — um — odd  battle — um — long 
fighting — um" — here,  here  ;  it's  all  about  cocks, 
arid  fighting  ;  it's  of  no  consequence ;  here,  put  it 
up,  put  it  up.  [  Thrusting  the  crumpled  letter  upon 
him.  ] 

Tony.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  conse 
quence  in  the  world  ;  I  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it 
for  a  guinea.  Here,  mother,  do  you  make  it.  out. 
Of  no  consequence  !  [Giving  Mrs.  H.  the  letter.] 

Mrs.  H.  How's  this  ?  [Heads.]  "  Dear  'squire, — 
I  am  now  waiting  for  Miss  Neville,  with  a  post- 
chaise  and  pair,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  but  I 
find  my  horses  yet  unable  to  perform  the  journey.  I 
expect  you'll  assist  us  with  a  pair  of  fresh  hordes,  as 
you  promised.  Despatch  is  necessary,  as  the  hag, 
(ay,  the  hag),  your  mother,  will  otherwise  suspect 
us. — Your's,  Hastings." — Grant  me  patience  1  I 
shall  run  distracted  !  My  rage  chokes  me. 

Miss  N.  I  hope  you'll  suspend  your  resentment 
Tor  a  few  moments,  and  not  impute  to  me  any  im 
pertinence,  or  sinister  design  that  belongs  to  another. 
Mr*.  H.  [Curtseying  very  low.]  Fine  spoken 
madam,  you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and  engag  • 
ing,  and  quite  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  and  circum 
spection,  madam.  [Changing  her  tone.]  And  you, 
you  great  ill-fashioned  oaf,  with  scarce  sense  enough 
to  keep  your  mouth  shut,  were  you,  too,  joined 
against  me?  But  I'll  defeat  all  your  plots  in  a 
moment.  As  for  you,  madam,  since  you  have  got  a 
lair  of  fresh  horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disap- 
oiut  them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of  running 
away  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this  very  moment, 
o  run  off  with  me.  Your  old  aunt  Pedigree,  will 
<eep  you  secure,  I'll  warrant  me.  You  too,  sir,  may 
mount  your  horse,  and  guard  us  upon  the  way.  Here, 
Thomas.  Roger,  Diggory !  I'll  show  you,  that  I  wish 
you  better  than  you  do  yourselves.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.   So,  now  I'm  completely  ruined. 
Tony.  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 
Mm-  N.  What  better  could  be  expected  from  being 
onuected  with  such  a   stupid  fool,  and  after  all  the 
nods  and  signs  I  made  him  ? 

Tony.  By  the  laws  !  miss,  it  was  your  own  clever 
ness,  and  not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your  business. 
You  were  so  nice  and  so  "busy  with  your  Shakebags 
and  Goose-greens,  that  1  thought  you  could  never 
be  making  believe. 

Enter  HASTINGS. 

Hast.  So,  sir,  I  lind,  by  my  servant,  that  you  have 
shewn  my  letter,  and  betrayed  us.  Was  this  well 
done,  young  gentleman  ? 

Tony.  Here's  another!  Ask  miss  there  who  be 
trayed  you.  Ecod  !  it  was  her  own  doing,  not  mine. 

Enter  MARLOW. 
Mar    So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among  you. 
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Rendered    contemptible,   driven    into    ill-manners, 
despised,  insulted,  laughed  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another  !  We  shall  have  old  Bed- 
lam  broke  loose  presently. 

Mi»g  N.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  all  owe  every  obligation. 

Mar.  What  can  I  say  to  him,  a  mere  boy,  an 
idiot,  whose  ignorance  and  youth  are  a  protection? 

Hast.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would  but 
disgrace  correction. 

Miss  X.  Yet,  with  cunning  and  malice  enough  to 
make  himself  merry  with  all  our  embarrassments. 

Jlast.  An  insensible  cub! 

Mar.   Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

Tony.  Baw  !  [Starts  up.}  D — e!  but  I'll  fight 
you  both,  one  after  the  other — with  baskets. 

Mar.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment.  But 
your  conduct,  Mr.  Hastings,  requires  an  explana 
tion.  You  knew  of  my  mistakes,  yet  would  not  un 
deceive  me. 

Hast.  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  disappoint 
ments,  is  this  a  time  for  explanations  ?  It  is  not 
friendly,  Mr.  Mario w. 

Mar.  But,  sir— 

Miss  N.  Mr.  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your 
mistake  till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive  you.  Be 
pacified. 

Enter  DI&GORY. 

Dig.  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  imme 
diately,  madam.  The  horses  are  putting  to ;  your 
hat  and  things  are  in  the  next  room.  We  are  to 
go  thirty  miles  before  morning.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.  I  come.  Oh  !  Mr.  Marlow,  if  you  knew 
what  a  scene  of  constraint  and  ill-nature  lies  before 
me,  I'm  sure  it  would  convert  your  resentment  into 
pity. 

Mrs.  H.  [Within.]  Miss  Neville!  Constance! 
why,  Constance,  I  say  ! 

Miss  N.  I'm  coming.  Well,  constancy ;  remem 
ber,  constancy  is  the  word.  [Exit. 

Hast  My  heart,  how  can  I  support  this  ?  To  be 
so  near  happiness,  and  such  happiness  ! 

Mar.  [To  TONY.]  You  see  now,  young  gentle 
man,  the  effects  of  your  folly.  What  might  be 
amusement  to  you,  is  here  disappointment,  and  even 
distress. 

Tony.  [From  a  reverie.}  Ecod !  I  have  hit  it;  it's 
here.  Your  hands ;  your's,  and  your's,  my  poor 
Sulky.  Meet  me,  two  hours  hence,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  ;  and  if  you  don't  tind  Tony  Lumpkin,  a 
more  good-natured  fellow  than  you  thought  for,  I'll 
give  you  leave  to  take  my  best  horse,  and  Bet 
Bouucer  into  the  bargain.  Come  along.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— 4/1  old-Stuhioned  House. 

Enter  Sir  CHAHLES  MAHLOW  and  HAKDCASTLB. 

Hard,  lla,  ha,  ha!  The  peremptory  tone  in 
which  he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands. 

Sir  C.  And  the  reserve  with  which,  I  suppose,  he 
treated  all  your  advances. 

Hard.  And  yet,  he  might  have  seen  something  in 
nac  above  a  common  innkeeper,  too. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  Dick,  but  he  mistook  you  for  an  un 
common  innkeeper.  Ha,  1m,  ha  ! 

Hard.  Wei!,  I'm  in  too  good  spirits  to  think  of 
anythiug  but  joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  union 


of  our  families  \\iil  make  our  personal  friendships 
hereditary ;  and  though  my  daughter's  fortune  is 
but  small— 

Sir  C.  Why,  Dirk,  will  you  talk  of  fortune  to  me  ? 
My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a  competence 
already,  and  can  want  nothing  but  a  good  and  virtu 
ous  girl  to  share  his  happiness,  and  increase  it.  If 
they  like  each  other,  as  you  say  they  do^ 

Hard.  If,  man !  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each 
other ;  my  daughter  as  good  aa  told  me  so. 

Sir  C.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  you 
know. 

Hard.  I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  iu  the  warmest 
manner  myself;  and  here  he  comes  to  put  you  out 
of  your  it's,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  MARLOW. 

Mar.  I  come,  sir,  once  more  to  ask  pardon  for  my 
strange  conduct.  I  can  scarce  reflect  on  my  inso 
lence  without  confusion. 

Ham.  Tut !  boy,  a  trifle ;  you  take  it  too  gravely. 
An  hour  or  two's  laughing  with  my  daughter  will 
set  all  to  rights  again.  She'll  never  like  you  the 
worse  for  it. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  appro 
bation. 

Hard.  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr.  Mat- 
low  ;  If  I  am  not  deceived,  you  have  something 
more  than  approbation  thereabouts.  You  take  me? 

Mar.  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  that  happiness. 

Hard.  Come,  boy,  I'm  am  an  old  fellow  and  know 
what's  what,  as  well  as  you  that  are  younger.  I 
know  what  has  passed  between  you ;  but,  mum  ! 

Mar.  Sure,  sir,  nothing  has  passed  between  us  but 
the  most  profound  respect  on  my  side,  and  the  most 
distant  reserve  on  her's.  You  don't  think,  sir,  that 
my  impudence  has  been  passed  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Hard.  Impudence !  No,  I  don't  say  that — not 
quite  impudence.  Girls  like  to  be  played  with,  and 
rumpled  too,  sometimes.  But  she  has  told  no  tales, 
I  assure  you. 

Mar.  May  I  die,  sir,  if  I  ever — 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you ;  and  as 
I'm  sure  you  like  her— 

Mar.  Dear  sir,  I  protest,  sir — 

Hard.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
joined  as  fast  as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 

Mar.  But  why  won't  you  hear  me  ?  By  all  that's 
just  and  true,  I  never  gave  Miss  Hardcastle  the 
slightest  mark  of  my  attachment,  or  even  the  most 
distant  hint  to  suspect  me  of  affection.  We  had  but 
one  interview,  and  that  was  formal,  modest,  and  un 
interesting. 

Hard.  This  fellow's  formal,  modest  impudence  is 
beyond  bearing.  [Aside.] 

Sir  C.  And  you  never  grasped  her  hand,  or  made 
any  protestations  ? 

Mar.  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down  in 
obedience  to  your  commands.  I  saw  the  lady  with 
out  emotion,  and  parted  without  reluctance.  I  hope 
you'll  exact  no  further  proofs  of  my  duty,  nor  pre 
vent  me  from  leaving  a  house  in  which  I  suffer  so 
many  mortifications.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  I'm  astonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity  with 
which  he  parted 

Hard.  And  I'm  astonished  at  the  deliberate  intre 
pidity  of  his  assurance. 

Sir  C.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour  upon  his 
truth. 

Hard.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would 
stake  my  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 
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Enter  Miss  HARDCASTI.E. 

Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sincerely,  and 
without  reserve.  Has  Mr.  Marlow  made  you  any 
professions  of  love  and  affection  ? 

Miss  H.  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir ;  but 
siuce  you  require  unreserved  sincerity,  I  think  he 
has. 

Hard.   [To  Sir  C.]    You  sec. 

Sir  C.  And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my  son 
had  more  than  one  interview  ? 

Miss  H.   Yes,  sir ;   several. 

Hard.   [To  Sir  C.]   You  see. 

Sir  C.  But  did  he  profess  any  attachment  ? 

Miss  H.  A  lasting  one, 

Sir  C.  Did  he  talk  of  love  ? 

Miss  H.  Much,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Amazing  !   and  all  this  formally  ? 

Miss  H.  Formally. 

Hard.  Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Sir  C.  And  how  did  he  behave,  madam  ? 

Miss  H.  As  most  professed  admirers  do.  Said 
some  civil  things  of  my  face,  talked  much  of  his 
want  of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of  mino  ;  men 
tioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy  speech,  and 
ended  with  pretended  rapture. 

Sir  C,  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced  ;  indeed,  I 
know  his  conversation  among  women  to  be  modest 
and  submissive.  This  forward,  conting,  ranting 
manner,  by  no  means  describes  him,  and  I'm  confi 
dent  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

Miss  H.  Then,  what,  sir,  it'  I  should  convince  you 
to  your  face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you  and  my  papa, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  will  place  yourselves  behind 
that  screen,  you  shall  hear  him  declare  his  passion  to 
me  in  person. 

Sir  C.  Agreed ;  and  if  I  find  him  what  you  de 
scribe,  all  my  happiness  in  him  must  have  an  end. 

[Exit  with  HARD. 

Miss  H.  And  if  you  don't  find  him  what  I  de 
scribe,  I  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a  be 
ginning. 

'  SCENE  II. —  The  Back  of  the  Garden. 
Enter  HASTINGS. 

Hast.  What  an  idiot  am  I,  to  wait  here  for  a  fel 
low,  who  probably  takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  me. 
He  never  intended  to  be  punctual,  and  I'll  wait  no 
longer.  What  do  I  see  ?  It  is  he,  and  perhaps,  with 
news  of  my  Constance. 

Enter  TONY,  booted,  fyc. 

My  honest  'squire !  I  now  find  you  a  man  of  your 
word.  This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tony.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  the  best  frienjl 
you  have  in  the  world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This 
riding  by  night,,  by-the-by,  is  cursedly  tiresome.  It 
has  shook  me  worse  than  the  basket  of  a  stage 
coach. 

Hast.  But  how  ?  where  did  you  leave  your  fellow- 
travellers  ?  Are  they  in  safety  ?  Are  they  housed  ? 

Tony.  Five-and-twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and  a 
half  is  no  such  bad  driving.  The  poor  beasts  have 
smoked  for  it.  Rabbit  me  !  but  I'd  rather  ride  forty 
miles  after  a  fox,  than  ten  with  such  varment. 

Hast.  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  the  ladies  ? 
I  die  with  impatience. 

Tuny.  Left  them !  why,  where  should  I  leave 
them,  but  where  I  found  them  ? 

Hast.  This  is  a  riddle. 

Tony.  Riddle  me  this,  then.  What's  that  goes 
round  the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and  never 
touches  the  house  ? 

Hast.   I'm  still  astrav. 


Tomj.  Why,  that's  it,  mun,  I  have  led  them 
astray.  By  jingo  !  there's  not  a  pond  or  slough 
within  live  miles  of  the  place,  but  they  can  tell  the 
taste  of. 

Haxt.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  understand  ;  you  took  them 
in  a  round,  while  they  thought  themselves  going  for 
ward.  And  so  you  have  at  last  brought  them  home 
again. 

Tony.  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them  down 
Feather-bed-lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the  mud- 
I  then  rattled  them  crack  over  the  stones,  up-and- 
down  hill.  I  then  introduced  them  to  the  gibbet  on 
Heavy-tree-heath ;  and  from  that,  with  a  circum 
bendibus,  I  fairly  lodged  them  in  the  horse-pond  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Hast.  But  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Tony.  No,  no;  only  mother  is  confoundedly 
frightened.  She  thinks  herself  forty  miles  off.  She's 
sick  of  the  journey,  and  the  cattle  "can  scarce  crawl. 
So  if  your  own  horses  be  ready,  you  may  whip  oft' 
with  cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound  that  no  soul  here  can 
budge  a  foot  to  follow  yon. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful? 

Tony.  Ay,  now  it's  a  dear  friend,  noble  'squire. 
Just  now  it  was  all  idiot,  cub.  and  run  me  through 
the  guts.  D— a  your  way  of  fighting,  I  say  !  After 
we  take  a  knock,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we 
shake  hands  and  be  friends.  But  if  you  had  run 
me  through  the  guts,  then  I  should  be  dead,  and  you 
might,  go  shake  hands  with  the  hangman. 

Hast.  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten  to 
relieve  Miss  Neville ;  if  you  keep  the  old  lady  em 
ployed,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  the  young  one. 

[Exit. 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes.  Vanish  ! 
She's  got  into  the  pond,  and  is  draggled  up  to  the 
waist  like  a  mermaid. 

Enter  Mrs.  HAKDCASTLE. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh  !  Tony,  I'm  kill'd  !  shook  !  battered 
to  death  !  I  shall  never  survive  it.  That  last  jolt 
against  the  quick-set  hedge  has  done  my  business. 

Tony.  Alack !  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own  fault. 
You  would  be  for  running  away  by  night,  without 
knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  H.  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again.     I  never 

met  so  many  accidents  in  so  short  a  journey.  Drench'ci 

in  the  mud,  overturned  in  a  ditch,  stuck   fast  in  a 

|  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly,  and  at  last  to  lose  our  way  ! 

Whereabouts  do  you  think  we  are,  Tony  ? 

Ton y.  By  my  guess,  we  should  be  upon  Crack- 
skull  common,  about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  lud !  oh,  lud '  the  most  notorious 
spot  in  all  the  country.  We  only  want  a  robbery  to 
make  a  complete  night  on't. 

Tony.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't  be  afraid. 
Two  of  the  five  that  kept  here  are  hanged,  and  the 
other  three  may  not  find  us.  Don't  be  afraid.  Is 
that  a  man  gallopping  behind  us  ?  No;  it's  only  a 
tree.  Don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  H.  The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 

Tony.  Do  you  see  any  thing  like  a  black  hat  rnov- 
'  in»  behind  the  thicket? 

"Mrs.  H.  Oh,  death ! 

Tom/.  No,  it's  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid,  mam 
ma;  don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  H.  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man  coming 
:  towards  us.  Ah  !  I'm  sure  on't.  If  he  perceives 
!  us,  we  are  undone. 

Tony.  Father-in-law,  by  all  that's  unlucky  !   come 
to  take  one  of  his  ni^ht-walks-   (Aside.)  Ah  !  it's  a 
i  highwayman  with  pistols   as   long  as  niy  arm.     A 
|  d — d  ill-looking  fellow ! 
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Mi •.>-.  11.  Good  heaven  defend  us!    lie  approaches. 

Tuny.  Do  you  hide   yourself  in  that  thicket,   and 

..ie  to  in;uiH'_'i    him.      Il'  there  be  any  danger 

I'll  cough  and  cry  ln-ui.     When  I  cough  IK-  .Mire   to 

keep  close.    (Mrs.  H.  hidet  bthind  a  tree  in  the  back 

*c(nt(.\) 

Enter  HARDCASTLE. 

Hard.  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  people 
in  want  of  help.  Oh!  Tony,  is  that  you?  I  did  riot 
expect  you  so  soon  back.  Are  your  mother  and  her 
charge  in  safety? 

7'o/jj/.  Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree's.  Hem! 

Mrs.  IL  ('From  behind. )  Ah,  death!  I  find  there's 
danger. 

Hard.  Forty  miles  in  three  hours  !  sure,  that's  too 
much,  my  youngster. 

Tuny.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make  short 
journeys  as  they  say.  Hem  ! 

Mr*.  H.  (From  behind.)  Sure,  he'll  do  the  dear 
boy  no  harm. 

Hard.  But  I  heard  a  voice  here;  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  from  whence  it  came. 

Tony.  It  was  I,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  sir.  I  was 
saying,  that  forty  miles  in  three  hours  was  very  good 
goin«_f.  Hem  !  As  to  be  sure  it  was.  Hem  !  I  have 
got  a  sort  of  cold  by  being  out  in  the  air.  We'll  go 
in,  if  you  please.  Hem ! 

Hard.  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  you  did  not 
answer  yourself.  I  am  certain  I  heard  two  voices, 
and  am  resolved  (raisiny  his  voice'.)  to  find  the 
other  out. 

Mrs.  H.  [Rushing  forward.}  Oh,  lud ;  he'll  mur 
der  my  poor  boy — my  darling.  Here,  good  gentle 
man,  whe  your  rage  upon  me.  Take  my  money — 
my  life,  but  spare  that  young  gentleman;  spare  my 
child,  if  you  have  any  mercy. 

Horn.  My  wife,  as  I'm  a  Christian  !  From 
whence  can  she  come  ?  or  what  does  she  mean  ? 

Mrs.  H.  \Knecling.]  Take  compassion  on  us, 
good  Mr.  Highwayman.  Take  our  money,  our 
watches*— all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives.  We 
will  never  bring  you  to  justice ;  indeed,  we  won't 
good  Mr.  Highwayman. 

Hard.  I  believe  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses. 
Wh.it,  Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  I'm  alive  !  My  fears 
blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could  have  ex 
pected  to  meet  you  here,  in  this  frightful  place,  so 
far  from  home  ?  What  has  brought  you  to  follow  us  ? 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your  wits. 
So  far  from  home,  when  you  are  within  forty  yards 
of  your  own  door.  [To  TONY.]  This  is  one  of  your 
old  tricks,  you  graceless  rogue,  you!  [70  Mrs.  II.] 
Dou't  you  know  the  gate,  and  the  mulberry-tree  ? 
and  don't  you  remember  the  horse-pond,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse-pond  as 
long  as  I  live  ;  I  have  caught  my  death  in  it.  [  To 
TONY.]  And  is  it  to  you,  you  graceless  varlet,  I  owe 
all  this  ?  I'll  teach  you  to  abuse  your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  Ecod  !  mother,  all  the  parish  say  you  have 
spoiled  me,  and  so  you  may  take  the  fruits  on't, 

Mrs.  H.   I'll  spoil  you  vou,  I  will.  (Beats  him  off".) 

Hard.   Ha,  ha,  ha'l  [£fe 

SCENE   III.— A  Parlour. 

-  Enter  SIR  CHARLES  MA  it  LOW,  and  Miss  HARD- 
CAST  i.i.. 

Sir  C.  What  a  situation  am  I  in  !  If  whit  you  say 
appears,  I  shall  then  rind  a  guilty  sou.  If  what  he 
says  he  true,  I  shall  then  lose  one  that,  of  all  others. 
I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 


Mits  11.  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation,  and  to 
shew  I  merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as  I  directed, 
you  shall  hear  his  explicit  declaration.  But  he  comes. 

Sir  C.  I'll  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to  the  ap 
pointment  [Efit. 

Knter  MAKLOW. 

Mar.  Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come 
once  more  to  take  leave  ;  nor  did  I,  till  this  moment, 
know  the  pain  I  feel  in  the  separati  -n. 

Mitt  H.  (hi  her  own  natural  manner.)  I  believe 
these  sufferings  cannot  be  very  great,  sir,  which  you 
c»n  so  easily  remove.  A  day  or  two  longer,  perhaps, 
might  lessen  your  uneasiness,  by  shewing  the  little 
value  of  what  you  now  think  proper  to  regret. 

Mar.  This  girl  every  moment  improves  upon  me. 
(Aside.)  It  must  not  be,  madam.  I  have  already  tri 
fled  too  long  with  my  heart,  and  nothing  can  restore 
me  to  myself,  but  this  painful  effort  of  lesolution. 

Mia  H.  Then  go,  sir;  I'll  urge  nothing  more  to 
detain  you.  Though  my  family  be  as  good  as  her's 
you  came  down  to  visit,  and  my  education,  I  hope, 
not  ini'erior,  what  are  these  advantages  without  equal 
affluence?  I  must  remain  contented  with  the  slight 
approbation  of  imputed  merit;  I  must  have  only  the 
mockery  of  your  addresses,  while  all  your  serious 
aims  are  fixed  on  fortune.) 

Enter  HARDCASTLE  and  SIR  CHARLES  MARLOW 
from  behind. 

Mar.  By  heaven,  madam,  fortune  was  ever  my 
smallest  consideration.  You  beauty  first  caught  my 
eye  ;  for  who  could  see  that  without  emotion  ?  But 
every  moment  that  I  converse  with  you,  steals  in  some 
new  grace,  heightens  the  picture,  and  gives  it  stronger 
expression.  What,  at  first,  seemed  rustic  plainnes?, 
now  appears  refined  simplicity.  What  seemed  for 
ward  assurance,  now  strikes  me  as  the  result  of 
courageous  innocence,  and  conscious  viitue.  I'm 
now  determined  to  stay,  madam,  and  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  my  father's  discernment,  when  he  sees 
you,  to  deny  his  approbation. 

Miss  H.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you'll  desist.  As  our 
acquaintance  began,  so  let  it  end,  in  indifference.  I 
might  Have  given  an  hour  or  two  to  levity,  but,  se 
riously,  Mr.  Marlow,  do  you  think  I  could  ever  sub 
mit  to  a  connexion  where  1  must  appear  mercenary, 
and  you  imprudent?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  catch 
at  the  confident  address  of  a  secure  admirer  ? 

Mar.  (Kneeliny.)  Does  this  look  like  security  ? 
Does  this  look  like  confidence  ?  No,  madam;  every 
moment  that  shews  me  your  merit,  only  serves  to 
increase  my  diffidence  and  confusion.  Here  let  me 
continue  — 

Sir  C.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  (Coming  forward.) 
Charles,  Charles,  how  hast  thou  deceived  me!  Is  this 
your  indifference—  your  uninteresting  conversation? 

Hard.  Your  cold  contempt  —  your  formal  inter 
view  ?  Wh?t  have  you  to  say  now  ? 

Mar.  That  I'm  all  amazement  !  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Hard.  It  means  that  you  ran  say  and  unsay  things 
at  pleasure;  that  you  can  addrct-s  a  lady  in  private, 
and  deny  it  in  public;  that  you  have  one  storyAbr 
us,  and  another  for  my  daughter 

Mar.   Daughter?  this  lady  your  daughter! 

Hard.  Yes,  sir;  my  only  daughter  —  my  Kate. 
Whose  else  should  she  be? 

Mar.   Oh!   the  devil! 

Mit*  H.  Yi>.  sir;  that  very  identical  tall,  squint 
ing  lady  you  were  pleased  to  take  me  for.  (Curt- 
-'•ijint;.)  She  that  you  addressed  as  the  mild,  modest, 


»(  -ntiinental  man  of  giavity;  and  the  b:>!d,  forward, 
agreeable  Rattle  of  the  ladies'  club.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 


ACT  V 


Mar.  Zounds  !   there's  no  bearing  this. 

Miss  H.  In  which  of  your  characters,  sir,  will  you 
give  us  leave  to  address  you  ?  As  the  faltering  gen 
tleman,  with  looks  on  the  ground,  that  speaks  just 
to  be  heard,  and  hates  hypocrisy;  or  the  loud,  con 
fident  creature,  that  keeps  it  up  with  Mrs  Mantrap, 
and  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  the  morn 
ing.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Oh!  curse  on  my  noisy  head;  I  never  at 
tempted  to  be  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not  taken 
down.  I  must  be  gone. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  but  you  shall  not. 
I  see  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find 
it.  You  shall  not,  sir,  I  tell  you.  I  know  she'll 
forgive  you.  Won't  you  forgive  him,  Kate  ?  We'll 
all  forgive  you.  Take  courage,  man.  (  They  retire, 
she  tormenting  him,  to  the  back  scene.) 

Enter  MRS.  HAUDCASTLE  and  TONY. 

Mrs.  H.  So,  so,  they're  gone  off.    Let  them  go,  I 
care  not. 

Hard.  Who's  gone? 

Mrs.  H.  My  dutiful  neice  and  her  gentleman, 
Mr.  Hasting,  from  town  ;  he  who  came  down  with 
our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  C.  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings ;  As 
worthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could  not  have 
made  a  more  prudent  choice. 

Hard.  Then,  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  I'm  proud 
of  the  connexion. 

Enter  HASTINGS  and  Miss  NEVILLE. 

Mrs.  H.  What,  returned  so  soon !  I  begin  not  to 
like  it.  (  Aside.} 

Hast.  (To  Hardcastle.)  For  my  late  attempt  to 
fly  off  with  your  neice,  let  my  present  confusion  be 
my  punishment.  We  are  now  come  back,  to  appeal 
from  your  justice  to  your  humanity.  By  her  father's 
consent  I  first  paid  her  my  addresses,  and  our  pas 
sions  were  first  founded  in  duty. 

Miss  N.  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
stoop  to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression.  In  an 
hour  of  levity,  I  was  rea'dy  to  give  up  my  fortune  co 
secure  my  choice.  But  I'm  now  recovered  from  the 


delusion,  and  hope  from  your  tenderness  what  is  de 
nied  me  from  a  nearer  connexion. 

Hard.  Be  it  what  it  will,  I'm  glad  they  are  come 
back  to  reclaim  their  due.  Come  hither,  Tony,  boy. 
Do  you  refuse  this  lady's  hand  which  I  now  offer  you? 

Tony.  What  signifies  my  refusing  ?  You  know  I 
can't  refuse  her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hard.  While  I  thought  concealing  your  age,  boy, 
was  likely  to  conduce  to  your  improvement,  I  con 
curred  with  your  mother's  desire  to  keep  it  secret. 
But  since  I  find  she  turns  it  to  a  wrong  use,  I  must 
now  declare  you  have  been  of  age  these  three  months. 

Tony.  Of  age !  Am  I  of  age  father  ? 

Hard.  Above  three  months. 

Tony.  Then  you'll  see  the  first  use  I'll  make  of 
my  liberty.  (Taking  Miss  Nevill's  hand.)  Witness 
all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Anthony  Lumpkin, 
esquire,  of  Blank-place,  refuse  you,  Constantia  Ne 
ville,  spinster,  of  no  place  at  all,  for  my  true  and 
lawful  wife.  So  Constantia  Neville  may  marry 
whom  she  pleases,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  his  own 
man  again. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  brave  'squire ! 

Hast.  My  worthy  friend  ! 

Mrs.H.  My  uudutiful  offspring!  (Beats  Tony  off.) 

Mar.  Joy,  my  dear  George ;  I  give  you  joy  sin 
cerely  ;  and,  could  I  prevail  upon  my  little  tyrant 
here  to  be  less  arbitrary,  I  should  be  the  happiest 
man  alive,  if  you  would  return  me  the  favour. 

Hast.  (To  Miss  Hardcastle.)  Come,  madam,  you 
are  now  driven  to  the  very  last  scene  of  all  your  con 
trivances.  I  know  you  like  him,  I'm  sure  he  loves 
you,  and  you  must  and  shall  have  him. 

Hard.  (Joining  their  hands.)  And  I  say  so,  too. 
And,  Mr.  Marlovv,  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as 
she  has  a  daughter,  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  repent 
your  bargain.  So  now  to  supper.  To-morrow  we 
shall  gather  all  the  poor  of  the  parish  about  us,  and 
the  mistakes  of  the  night  shall  be  crowned  with  a 
merry  morning ;  so,  boy,  take  her ;  and,  as  you  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  mistress,  my  wish  is,  that  you 
may  never  be  mistaken  in  the  wife.  [Exeunt. 


THE    END. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  AjHirimt-nt  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  the  DIKE  OK  (Ji  O'SIKU,  SIR  RICHARD  RAT- 

CLIFFE,  and  CATESBY. 

Glos.  Thus  far  success  attends  upon  our  councils, 
And  each  event  has  answered  to  my  \vish  ; 
Tin-  i|iieeii  and  all  her  upstart  race  are  quell'd; 
Dorset  is  bani.-h'd,  and  her  brother  Rivers, 
Ere  t!\is,  lies  shorter  by  the  head  at  Pomfivt. 
The  nobles  have,  with  joint  concurrence,  nam'cl  me 
Protector  of  the  realm  :  my  brother's  children, 
Young  Edward  and  the  little  York,  are  lodg'd 
Here  safe  within  the  Tower.     How  say  you,  sirs, 
Does  not  this  business  wear  a  lucky  face? 
The  sceptre  and  the  golden  wreath  of  royalty 
Seem  hung  within  my  reach. 

Sir  R.   Then  take  'em  to  you, 
And  wear  them  long  and  worthily  :   you  are 
The  last  remaining  male  of  princely  York  ; 
(I'm-  Edward's  boys,  the  state  esteems  not  of 'em,) 
And  therefore  on  your  sovereignty  and  rule 
The  commonweal  docs  her  dependance  make, 
And  leans  upon  your  highness'  able  hand. 

Gates.   And  yet  to-mo.Tow  docs  the  council  meet 
TII  fix  a  day  for  Edward's  coronation. 
Who  can  expound  this  riddle? 

i'liat  can  I. 

Those  lords  are  each  one  my  approv'd  good  friends, 
Of  -j.eeial  trust  and  nean:.>s  to  my  bo.-om  : 
And  h'.v.  KWVei  lm>y  they  ui:t\   B6I  in, 
And  diliirent  to  biutlc  in. the 
Their  zeal  goes  on  no  further  than  we  1- 
And  at  our  hid.K 

C,/.V<.    Yet  there  is  one, 
And  he  amongst  the  foremost  in  hi.-  ; 

ACT.    DRAM  \. N.I.    \\MI1. 


Of  whom  I  wish  your  highness  were  assur'd. 
For  me,  perhaps  it  is  my  nature's  fault, 
1  own  I  doubt  of  his  inclining  much. 

(ilus.   I  guess  the  man  at  whom  your  words  would' 

point : 
Hastings — 

Cates.  The  same. 

Glos.  He  bears  me  great  good  will. 

Cates.  'Tis  true,  to  you,  as  to  the  lord  protector, 
And  Glo'ster's  duke,  he  bows  with  lowly  service : 
But  were  he  bid  to  cry,  God  save  king  Richard, 
Then  tell  me  in  what  terms  he  would  reply. 
Believe  me,  I  have  prov'd  the  man.   and  found  him 
I  know  he  bears  a  most  religious  reverence 
To  his  dead  master  Edward's  royal  memory. 
And  whither  that  may  lead  him,  is  most  plain. 
Yet  more — One  of  that  stubborn  sort  he  is, 
Who,  if  they  once  grow  fond  of  an  opinion, 
They  call  it  honour,  honesty,  and  faith, 
And  sooner  part  with  life  than  let  it  go. 

Glos.  And  yet  this  tough,  impracticable  heart, 
Is  govern'd  by  a  dainty-linger'd  girl; 
Such  flaws  are  found  in  the  most  worthy  natures; 
A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimpering  she 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message, 
And  take  the  distaff  with  a  hand  as  patient 
As  e'er  did  Hercules. 

Sir  R.  The  fair  Alicia, 
Of  noble  birth  and  exquisite  of  feature, 
Has  held  him  long  a  vassal  to  her  beauty. 

Cates.  I  fear  he  fails  in  his  allegiance  there; 
Or  my  intelligence  is  false,  or  else 
The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  her  feast, 
And  fed  him  till  he  loathes. 

Glos.  No  more,  he  comes. 
[Sir  Hichard  and  Cutt-sly  retire  back  and  confer. 

Enter  Lord  HASTINGS. 

Has.   Health,  and  the  happiness  of  many  days, 
Attend  upon  your  grace. 

(ilnt.   My  gnod  Lord  Chamberlain, 
We're  much  beholden  to  your  gentle  friendship. 

Has.  My  lord,  1  come  an  humlde  suitor  to  you. 

C/cw.  In  right  good  time.  Speak  out  your  pleasure 

Has.  I  am  to  move  your  highness  in  behalf 
Of  Shove's  unhappy  wife. 

you,  of  Shore  ?  [high  :: 

right   star,  that   hell  her  place  oiu 

The  fir-!  an  1  f.iin-t  of  i  ur  Enjii.-ii  • 
While  lu.yal  Edward  held  the  sov'reign  ; 
Now  Mink  in  grief  and  pining  wi;ii 
Her  uaning  form  no  longer  shall  in 
Envv  a;  •••..•niaii.  »v  dc.-irc  in  man. 

•2  L 
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JANE  SHORE. 


[ACT  I. 


She  never  sees  the  sun,  but  through  her  tears, 
And  wakes  to  sigh  the  live-long  night  away. 

Gtos.  Marry  !  the  times  are  badly  chang'd  with  her,  ' 
From  Edward's  days  to  these      Then  all  was  jollity, 
Feasting  and  mirth,  light  wantonness  and  laughter, 
Piping  and  playing,  minstrelsy  and  masking ; 
'Till  life  fled  from  us  like  an  idle  dream, 
A  show  of  mummery  without  a  meaning. 
My  brother,  rest  and  pardon  to  his  soul, 
Is  gone  to  his  account;  for  this  his  minion, 
The  revel-rout  is  done — But  you  were  speaking 
Concerning  her — I  have  been  told,  that  you 
Are  frequent  in  your  visitation  to  her. 

Ha§.  No  further,  my  good  lord,  than  friendly  pity, 
And  tender-hearted  charity  allow. 

Glos.  Go  to  :  I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you  for  it ; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  I  hold  it  noble  in  you 
To  cherish  the  distress' d — On  with  your  tale. 

Has.  Thus  it  is,  gracious  sir,  that  certain  officers, 
Using  the  warrant  of  your  mighty  name, 
With  insolence  unjust,  and  lawless  power, 
Have  sciz'd  upon  the  lands,  which  late  she  held 
By  grant,  from  her  great  master  Edward's  bounty. 

Glos.  Somewhat  of  this,  but  slightly,  have  I  heard ; 
And  though  some  counsellors  of  forward  zeal, 
Some  of  most  ceremonious  sanctity, 
And  bearded  wisdom,  often  have  provok'd 
The  hand  of  justice  to  fall  heavy  on  her  ; 
Yet  still,  in  kind  compassion  of  her  weakness, 
And  tender  memory  of  Edward's  love, 
I  have  withheld  the  merciless  stern  law 
From  doing  outrage  on  her  helpless  beauty,  [mercy, 

Has.  Good  heav'n,  who  renders  mercy  back  for 
With  open-handed  bounty  shall  repay  you : 
This  gentle  deed  shall  fairly  be  set  foremost, 
To  screen  the  wild  escapes  of  lawless  passion 
And  the  long  train  of  frailties  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Glos.  Thus  far,  the  voice  of  pity  pleaded  only : 
Our  further  and  more  full  extent  of  grace 
Is  given  to  your  request.     Let  her  attend, 
And  to  ourself  deliver  up  her  griefs. 
She  shall  be  heard  with  patience,  and  each  wrong 
At  full  redress'd.     But  I  have  other  news, 
Which  much  import  us  both  ^  for  still  my  fortunes 
Go  hand  in  hand  with  yours  :  our  common  foes, 
The  queen's  relations,  our  new-fangled  gentry, 
Have   fall'n  their  haughty   crests — that  for   your 
privacy.          [Exeunt  Glo'ster  and  Hastings. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Jane  Shore's  House. 

Enter  BELMOUR  and  DUMONT 
Bel.  How  she  has  lived  you  have  heard  my  tale 

already ; 

The  rest  your  own  attendance  in  her  family, 
Where  I  have  found  Jhe  means  this  day  to  place  you, 
And  nearer  observation,  best  will  tell  you. 
See  with  what  sad  and  sober  cheer  she  comes. 
Enter  JANE  SHORE,  DUMONT  retires  up. 

Sure,  or  I  read  her  visage  much  amiss, 
Or  grief  besets  her  hard.     Save  you,  fair  lady, 
The  blessings  of  the  cheerful  morn  be  on  you, 
And  greet  your  beauty  with  its  opening  sweets. 
Jane  S.  My  gentle  neighbour  !  your  good  wishes 

still 

Pursue  my  hapless  fortunes  ;  ah  !  good  Belmour  ! 
How  few,  like  thec,  inquire  the  wretched  out, 
And  court  the  offices  of  soft  humanity, 
Like  thee  reserve  their  raiment  for  the  naked, 
Iteach  out  their  bread  to  feed  the  crying  orphan, 
Or  mix  their  pitying  tears  with  those  that  weep. 
Thy  praise  deserves  a  better  tongue  than  mine, 


To  speak  and  bless  thy  name.  Is  this  the  gentleman 
Whose  friendlj  service  you  commended  to  me  ? 
Bel.  Madam,  it  is  ! 

Jane  S.   [Aside.]  A  venerable  aspect ! 
Age  sits  with  decent  grace  upon  his  visage, 
And  worthily  becomes  his  silver  locks  ; 
He  wears  the  marks  of  many  years  well  spent, 
Of  virtue,  truth  well  tried,  and  wise  experience  ; 
A  friend  like  this  would  suit  my  sorrows  well. 

[Crotses  to  Dumont. 

Fortune,  I  fear  me,  sir,  has  meant  you  ill, 
Who  pays  your  merit  with  that  scanty  pittance, 
Which  my  poor  hand  and  humble  roof  can  give. 
But  to  supply  those  golden  vantages, 
Which  elsewhere  you  might  find,  expect  to  meet 
A  just  regard  and  value  for  your  worth, 
The  welcome  of  a  friend,  and  the  free  partnership 
Of  all  that  little  good  the  world  allows  me. 

Dum.  You  over-rate  me  much  ;  and  all  my  answer 
Must  be  my  future  truth  ;  let  that  speak  for  me, 
And  make  up  my  deserving. 
Jane  S.  Are  you  of  England  ? 
Dum.  No,  gracious  lady,  Flanders  claims  my  birth  : 
At  Antwerp  has  my  constant  biding  been, 
Where  sometimes  I  have  known  more  plenteous  days 
Than  these  which  now  my  failing  age  affords. 

Jane  S.  Alas  !  at  Antwerp  !  O  forgive  my  tears ! 

[  Weeping. 

They  fall  for  my  offences — and  must  fall 
Long,  long  ere  they  shall  wash  my  stains  away. 
You  knew  perhaps — O  grief!   O  shame! — my  hus 
band,  [anguish. 
Dum.  I  knew  him  well— but  stay  this  flood  of 
The  senseless  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows  ; 
Three  years  and  more  are  past,  since  I  was  bid, 
With  many  of  our  common  friends,  to  wait  him 
To  his  last  peaceful  mansion.     I  attended, 
Sprinkled  his  clay-cold  corse  with  holy  drops, 
According  to  our  church's  rev'rend  rite, 
And  saw  him  laid  in  hallow'd  ground,  to  rest. 
Jane  S.  Oh,   that  my  soul  had  known  no  joy  but 

him! 

That  I  had  liv'd  within  his  guiltless  arms, 
And  dying  slept  in  innocence  beside  him  ! 
But  now  his  honest  dust  abhors  the  fellowship, 
And  scorns  to  mix  with  mine. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Ser.  The  lady  Alicia 
Attends  your  leisure. 

Jane  S.  Say  I  wish  to  see  her.          [Exit  Servant. 
Please,  gentle  sir,  one  moment  to  retire, 
I'll  wait  you  on  the  instant,  and  inform  you 
Of  each  unhappy  circumstance,  in  which 
Your  friendly  aid  and  counsel  much  may  stead  me. 
[Exeunt  BELMOUR  and  DUMONT. 
Enter  ALICIA. 
Alic.  Still,  my  fair  friend,  still  shall  I  find  you 

thus  ? 

Still  shall  these  sighs  heave  after  one  another, 
These  trickling  drops  chase  one  another  still, 
As  if  the  posting  messengers  of  grief 
Could  overtake  the  hours  fled  far  away, 
And  make  old  time  come  back  ? 

Jane  S.  No,  my -Alicia, 

Heaven  and  his  saints  be  witness  to  my  thoughts, 
There  is  no  hour  of  all  my  life  o'er  past 
That  I  could  wish  should  take  its  turn  again. 

Alic.  And  yet  some  of  those  days  my  friend  has 

known  ; 

Some  of  those  years,  might  pass  for  golden  ones, 
At  least  if  womankind  can  judge  of  happiness. 
What  could  we  wish,  we  who  delight  in  empire, 
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Whose  beauty  is  our  sov'reign  good,  and  gives  us, 
Our  reasons  to  rebel,  and  pow'r  to  ivi^n, 
What  could  we  more  than  to  behold  a  monarch, 
Lovely,  renown'd,  a  conqueror,  aud  young, 
Bound  in  our  chains,  and  sighing  at  our  t'cct  ! 

Jane  S.   'Tis  true,  tin-  n>\a!  ivl\\ .-.rd  \vas  a  winder, 
The  goodly  pride  of  all  our  English  youth; 
Ho  was  th'.>  very  joy  of  all  th.;t  saw  BUD, 
Form'd  to  delight,  to  love,  and  to  persuade. 
But  what  hud  I  to  do  with  kings  and  courts? 
My  humble  lot  had  cast  nit-  far  beneath  him  ; 
And  that  he  was  the  first  of  all  mankind, 
The  bravest,  and  most  lovely,  was  my  curse. 

Alic.  Sure   something  more  than  fortune  join'd 

your  loves : 

Nor  could  his  greatness,  and  his  gracioui  form, 
Be  elsewhere  match'd  so  well,  as  to  the  sweetness 
And  beauty  of  my  friend. 

Jane  S.  Name  him  no  more  : 
He  was  the  bane  and  ruin  of  my  peace. 
This  anguish,  and  these  tears,  these  arc  the  legacies 
His  fatal  love  has  left  me.     Thou  wilt  see  me, 
Believe  me,  my  Alicia,  thou  wilt  see  me, 
Ere  yet  a  few  short  days  pass  o'er  my  head, 
Abandon'd  to  the  very  utmost  wretchedness. 
The  hand  of  pow'r  has  seiz'd  almost  the  whole 
Of  what  was  left  for  needy  life's  support ; 
Shortly  thou  wilt  behold  me  poor,  and  kneeling 
Before  thy  charitable  door  for  bread. 

Alic.  [Take*  her  hand.]  Joy  of  my  life,  my  dearest 

Shore,  forbear 

To  wound  my  heart  with  thy  foreboding  sorrows : 
Raise  thy  sad  soul  to  better  hopes  than  these, 
Lift  up  thy  eyes,  and  let  them  shine  once  more, 
Brijjht  as  the  morning  sun  above  the  mist. 
Exert  thy  charms,  seek  out  the  stern  Protector, 
And  sooth  his  savage  temper  with  thy  beauty; 
•Spite  of  his  deadly,  unrelenting  nature, 
He  shall  be  mov'd  to  pity,  and  redress  thee. 

Jane  S.  My  form,  alas!  has  long  forgot  to  please! 
The  scene  of  beauty  and  delight  is  chang'd  ; 
No  roses  bloom  upon  my  fading  cheek, 
*  Nor  laughing  graces  wanton  in  my  eyes ; 
But  haggard  grief,  lean-looking,  sallow  care, 
And  pining  discontent,  a  rueful  train, 
Dwell  on  my  brow,  all  hideous  and  forlorn ; 
One  only  shadow  of  a  hope  is  left  me ; 
The  noble  minded  Hastings,  of  his  goodness, 
lias  kindly  underta'en  to  be  ray  advocate, 
And  move  my  humble  suit  to  angry  Glo'ster. 

Alic.  Does  Hastings  undertake  to  plead  your  cause? 
But  wherefore  should  he  not?   Hastings  has  eyes; 
The  gentle  lord  has  a  right  tender  heart, 
Melting  and  easy,  yielding  to  impression, 
And  catching  the  soft  flame  from  each  new  beauty ; 
But  yours  shall  charm  him  long. 

Jane  S.  [Turning.]  Away,  you  flatterer! 
Nor  charge  his  gen'rous  meaning  with  a  weakness, 
Which  his  great  soul  and  virtue  must  disdain. 
Too  much  of  love  thy  hapless  friend  has  prov'd, 
Too  many  giddy,  foolish  hours  are  gone, 
And  in  fantastic  measures  danc'd  away : 
May  the  remaining  few  know  only  friendship, 
So  thou,  my  dearest,  truest,  best  Alicia, 
Vouchsafe  to  lodge  me  in  thy  gentle  heart, 
A  partner  there;  I  will  give  up  mankind, 
Forget  the  transports  of  increasing  passion, 
And  all  the  pansys  we  feel  for  its  decay. 

.•1/iV.   Live!  live  and  reign  for  ever" in  my  bosom 

[Embracing 

Safe  and  unrivall'd  there  possess  thy  own ; 
And  you,  the  brightest  of  the  stars  above,      [Kneelt 


ats  that  once  were  women  hen-  ln-1  i\v, 
witness  of  the  truth,  the  holy  friendship, 
rVhich  here  to  this  my  other  self  I  vow. 
f  I  do  not  hold  her  nearer  to  my  soul, 
I'll  in  every  other  joy  the  world  can  give, 
,ct  poverty,  deformity,  and  shame, 
distraction,  and  despair  seize  me  on  earth, 
~  et  not  my  faithless  ghost  have  peace  hereafter, 
or  taste  the  bliss  of  your  celestial  fellowship. 

[Risxt. 

Jane  S.  Yos,  thou  art  true,  and  only  thou  art  true; 
Therefore  these  jewels,  once  the  lavish  bounty 
Of  royal  Edward's  love,  I  trust  to  thee; 

[Gives  a  catket. 
deceive  this,  all  that  I  can  call  my  own. 
And  let  it  rest  unknown,  and  safe  with  thee : 
That  if  the  state's  injustice  should  oppress  me, 
Strip  me  of  all,  and  turn  me  out  a  wanderer, 
My  wretchedness  may  find  relief  from  thee, 
And  shelter  from  the  storm. 

Alic.  My  all  is  thine; 
One  common  hazard  shall  attend  us  both, 
And  both  be  fortunate,  or  both  be  wretched. 
But  let  thy  fearful  doubting  heart  be  still ; 
The  saints  and  angels  have  thee  in  their  charge, 
And  all  things  shall  be  well.    Think  not,  the  good, 
The  gentle  deeds  of  mercy  thou  hast  done, 
Shall  die  forgotten  all;  the  poor,  the  pris'ner, 
The  fatherless,  the  friendless,  and  the  widow, 
Who  daily  own  the  bounty  of  thy  hand, 
Shall  cry  to  heaven,  and  pull  a  blessing  on  thee. 
Ev'n  man,  the  merciless  insulter  man, 
Man,  who  rejoices  in  our  sex's  weakness, 
Shall  pity  thee,  and  with  unwonted  goodness, 
Forget  thy  failings,  and  record  thy  praise.  [me, 

Jane  S.  Why  should  I  think  that  man  will  do  for 
What  yet  he  never  did  for  wretches  like  me  ? 
Mark  by  what  partial  justice  we  are  judg'd; 
Such  is  the  fate  unhappy  women  find. 
And  such  the  curse  cutail'd  upon  our  kind, 
That  man,  the  lawless  libertine,  may  rove, 
Free  and  unquestion'd,  through  the  wilds  of  love ; 
While  woman,  sense  and  nature's  easy  fool, 
If  poor,  weak  woman  swerve  from  virtue's  rule — 
If  strongly  charnrd,  she  leave  the  thorny  way, 
And  in  the  softer  paths  of  pleasures  stray ; 
Ruin  ensues,  reproach  and  endless  shame, 
And  one  false  step  entirely  damns  her  fame; 
In  vain  with  tears  the  loss  she  may  deplore, 
In  vain  look  back  on  what  she  was  before: 
She  sets,  like  stars  that  fall,  to  rise  no  more.  [Exeunt 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Jane  Shore's  Houte. 

Enter  ALICIA 
Alic.  The  drowsy  night  grows  on  the  world,  and 

now 

The  busy  craftsman  and  the  o'er-labour'd  hind 
Forget  the  travail  of  the  day  in  sleep: 
Care  only  wakes,  and  moping  pensiveness; 
With  meagre  discontented  looks  they  sit, 
And  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  taper. 
Such  vigils  must  I  keep,  so  wakes  my  soul, 
Restless  and  self-torm-nted !   C),  false  Hastings! 
Thou  hast  destroy' d  my  peace.      [Knocking  without. 
What  noise  is  that? 
What  visitor  is  this,  who  \rith  bold  freedom, 
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[Acx  If, 


Breaks  in  upon  the  peaceful  night  and  rest, 
With  such  a  rude  approach? 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 
Sari*.  One  from  the  court. 
Lord  Hastings  (as  I  think),  demands  my  lady. 

[Crosses,  and  exit. 
Alic.   Hastings !   Be  still,  my  heart,  and  try  to  meet 

him, 

With  his  own  arts!  with  falsehood — But  he  comes. 
[Hastings,  heard  without  speaking  to  ci  Servant. 

Enter  LORD  HASTINGS. 

Has.  Dismiss  my  train,  and  wait  alone  without. 
Alicia  here  !  Unfortunate  encounter. 
But  be  it  as  it  may. 

Alic.  When  humbly,  thus, 
The  great  descend  to  visit  the  afflicted, 
When  thus  unmindful  of  their  rest,  they  come 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  the  midnight  mourner, 
Comfort  comes  with  them;  like  the  golden  sun, 
Dispels  the  sullen  shades  with  her  sweet  influence, 
And  cheers  the  melancholy  house  of  care. 

Has.  'Tis  true  I  would  not  over-rate  a  courtesy, 
Nor  let  the  coldness  of  delay  hang  on  it? 
To  nip  and  blast  its  favour  like  a  frost ; 
But  rather  chose,  at  this  late  hour,  to  come, 
That  your  fair  friend  may  know  I  have  prevail' d  ; 
The  lord  protector  has  receiv'd  her  suit, 
And  means  to  show  her  grace. 
Alice.  My  friend !  my  lord. 

Has.  Yes,  lady,  yours;  none  has  a  right  more  ample 
To  task  my  pow'r  than  you. 

Alic.  I  want  the  words, 
To  pay  you  back  a  compliment  so  courtly; 
But  my  heart  guesses  at  the  friendly  meaning, 
And  wou'dn't  die  your  debtor. 

Has.  'Tis  well,  madam. 
But  I  would  see  your  friend. 

Alic.  O,  thou  false  lord! 
I  would  be  mistress  of  my  heaving  heart, 
Stifle  this  rising  rage,  and  learn  from  thee 
To  dress  my  face  in  easy,  dull  indiff 'rence ; 
But  'twou'dn't  be ;  my  wrongs  will  tear  their  way, 
And  rush  at  once  upon  thee. 

Has.  Are  you  wise? 

Have  you  the  use  of  reason?   Do  you  wake? 
What  means  this  raving,  this  transporting  passion  ? 
Alic.  O,  thou  cool  traitor !  thou  insulting  tyrant ! 
Dost  thou  behold  my  poor  distracted  heart, 
Thus  rent  with  agonizing  love  and  rage, 
And  ask  me  what  it  means  ?  Art  thon  not  false  ? 
Am  I  not  scorn'd,  forsaken,  and  abandon'd; 
Left,  like  a  common  wretch,  to  shame  and  infamy ; 
Giv'n  up  to  be  the  sport  of  villains'  tongues, 
Of  laughing  parasites,  and  lewd  buffoons  ? 
And  all  because  my  soul  has  doated  on  thee 
With  love,  with  truth,  and  tenderness  unutterable? 

Has.  Are  these  the  proofs  of  tenderness  and  love  ? 
These  endless  quarrels,  discontents,  and  jealousies, 
These  never-ceasing  wailings  and  complainings, 
These  furious  starts,  these  whirlwinds  of  the  soul, 
Which  every  other  moment  rise  to  madness  ? 

Alic.  What  proof,  alas!  have  I  not  giv'n  of  love? 
What  have  I  not  abandon'd  to  thy  arms  ? 
Have  I  not  set  at  nought  my  noble  birth, 
A  spotless  fame,  and  an  unblemish'd  race, 
The  peace  of  innocence,  and  pride  of  virtue  ? 
My  prodigality  has  given  thee  all; 
And  now  I've  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
You  hate  the  wretched  bankrupt  5  ou  have  made. 
Has.  Why  am  I  thus  pursu'd  from  place  to  place 


Kept  in  the  view,  and  cross'd  at  every  turn? 
In  vain  I  fly,  and,  like  a  hunted  deer, 
Scud  o'er  the  lawns,  and  hasten  to  the  covert: 
E'er  I  can  reach  my  safety,  you  o'ertake  me 
With  the  swift  malice  of  some  keen  reproach, 
And  drive  the  winged  shaft  deep  in  my  heart. 

Alic.  Hither  you  fly,  and  here  you  seek  repose; 
Spite  of  the  poor  deceit,  your  arts  are  known, 
Your  pious,  charitable,  midnight  visits.          [Crosses. 

Has.  If  you  are  wise,  and  prize  your  peace  of  mind, 
Yet  take  the  friendly  counsel  of  my  love; 
Believe  me  true,  nor  listen  to  your  jealousy. 
Let  not  that  devil,  which  undoes  your  sex/ 
That  cursed  curiosity,  seduce  you 
To  hunt  for  needless  secrets,  which,  neglected, 
Shall  never  hurt  your  quiet;  but  once  known, 
Shall  sit  upon  your  heart,  pinch  it  with  pain, 
And  banish  the  sweet  sleep  for  ever  from  you. 
Go  to — be  yet  advis'd — 

Alic.  Dost  thou  in  scorn 

Preach  patience  to  my  rage,  and  bid  me  tamely 
Sit  like  a  poor,  contented  idiot  down,  [theer 

Nor  dare  to  think  thou'st  wrong'd  me  ?     Ruin  seize 
And  swift  perdition  overtake  thy  treachery. 
Have  I  the  least  remaining  cause  to  doubt? 
Hast  thou  endeavoured  once  to  hide  thy  falsehood  ? 
To  hide  it  might  have  spoke  some  little  tenderness, 
And  shown  thee  half  unwilling  to  undo  me : 
But  thou  disdain' st  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
Thy  words,  and  all  thy  actions,  have  confess'd  it; 
Ev'n  now  thy  eyes  avow  it,  now  they  speak, 
And  insolently  own  the  glorious  villainy.        [chains. 

Has.  Well  then,  I  own  my  heart  has  broke  your 
Patient  I  bore  the  painful  bondage  long, 
At  length  my  gen'rous  love  disdains  your  tyranny  ; 
The  bitterness  and  stings  of  taunting  jealousy, 
Vexatious  days,  and  jarring,  joyless  nights, 
Have  driv'n  him  forth  to  seek  some  safer  shelter, 
Where  he  may  rest  his  weary  wings  in  peace. 

Alic.  You  triumph !  do !  and  with  gigantic  pride 
Defy  impending  vengeance.     Heav'n  shall  wink  ; 
No  more  his  arm  shall  roll  the  dreadful  thunder, 
Nor  send  his  lightnings  forth :  no  more  his  justice 
Shall  visit  the  presuming  sons  of  men, 
But  perjury,  like  thine,  shall  dwell  in  safety. 

Has    What'er  my  fate  decrees  for  me  hereafter, 
Be  present  to  me  now,  my  better  angel ! 
Preserve  me  from  the  storm  that  threatens  now, 
And  if  I  have  beyond  atonement  sinn'd, 
Let  any  other  kind  of  plague  o'ertake  me, 
So  I  escape  the  fury  of  that  tongue. 

Alic.  Thy  pray'r  is  heard — I  go — [Crosses.] — but 

know,  proud  lord, 

Howe'er  thou  scorn' st  the  weakness  of  my  sex, 
This  feeble  hand  may  find  the  means  to  reach  thee, 
Howe'er  sublime  in  pow'r  and  greatness  plac'd, 
With  royal  favour  guarded  round  and  graced  ; 
On  eagle's  wings  my  rage  shall  urge  her  flight, 
And  hurl  thee  headlong  from  thy  topmast  height; 
Then,  like  thy  fate,  superior  will  I  sit, 
And  view  thee  fall'n  and  grov'ling  at  my  feet; 
See  thy  last  breath  with  indignation  go, 
And  tread  thee  sinking  to  the  shades  below.     [Esit. 

Has.  How  fierce  a  fiend  is  passion  !    With  what 

wildness, 

With  tyranny  untam'd  it  reigns  in  woman ! 
Unhappy  sex  !  whose  easy,  yielding  temper 
Gives  way  to  ev'ry  appetite  alike: 
And  love  in  their  \\  oak  bosom  is  a  rage 
As  terrible  as  hate,  and  as  destructive. 
But  soft  ye  now — for  here  comes  one,  disclaims 
Strife  and  her  wrangling  train ;  of  equal  elements, 
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Without  one  jarring  atom  was  she  form'd, 
And  gentleness  aud  joy  make  up  her  being. 

Enter  .1  \M.    Si  [Hi;  i  . 

Forgive  me,  fair  one,  if  officious  friendship 
Intrudes  on  your  n-pn-c,  and  comes  thus  lato 
To  greet  you  \\ith  tin-  tidings  of  si.. 
The  princely  (llo'ster  IMS  \-n\u -hsaf'd  you  hearing, 
To-morrow  lie  expett-  yai  at  the  court; 
There  pi. -.id  \mir  cause,  with  never-failing  beauty, 
Speak  all  your  grief.-  and  lind  a  full  redress. 

Jane.    S.    Thus    humbly    let    your    lowly    servant 
bend.  [A'/«W\. 

Thus  let  me  bow  my  grateful  knee  to  earth, 
And  Idess  your  noble  nature  for  this  goodness. 

Hat.  Rise,  gentle  dame,  you  wrong  my  meaning 
much,  [Raises  her. 

Think  me  not  guilty  of  a  thought  so  vain, 
To  sell  my  courtesy  for  thanks  like  these.          [in?; 

Jane  S.  'Tis  true,  your  bounty  is  beyond  my  speak- 
But  though  my   mouth  be  dumb,   my  heart  shall 

thank  you : 

And  when  it  melts  before  the  throne  of  mercy, 
Mourning  and  bleeding  for  my  past  offences, 
My  fervent  soul  shall  breathe  one  pray'r  for  you, 
That  heav'n  will  pay  you  back,  when  most  you  need, 
The  grace  and  goodness  you  have  shown  to  m<%. 

Ha*.   If  there  be  aught  of  merit  in  my  service, 
Impute  it  there,  where  most  'tis  due — to  love; 
Be  kind,  my  gentle  mistress,  to  my  wishes, 
And  satisfy  my  panting  heart  with  beauty. 

Jane  S.  Alas!  my  lord—  " 

Has.  Why  bend  thy  eyes  to  earth  ? 
Wherefore  these  looks  of  heaviness  and  sorrow  ? 
Why  breathes  that  sigh,  my  love!    And  wherefore 

falls 
This  trickling  show'r  of  tears,  to  stain  thy  sweetness  ? 

June  S.  If  pity  dwells  within  your  noble  breast 
(As  sure  it  does),  oh,  speak  not  to  me  thus. 

Has.  Can  I  behold  thee,  and  not  speak  of  love  ? 
Ev'n  now,  thus  sadly  as  thou  stand'st  before  me, 
Thus  desolate,  dejected,  aud  forlorn, 
Thy  softness  steals  upon  my  yielding  senses, 
Till  my  soul  faints,  and  sickens  with  desire  ; 
How  canst  thou  give  this  motion  to  my  heart, 
And  bid  my  tongue  be  still  ? 

Jane  S.  Cast  round  your  eyes 
Upon  the  high-born  beauties  of  the  court ; 
Behold,  like  opening  roses,   where  they  bloom, 
Sweet  to  the  sense,  unsully'd  all,  and  spotless  ; 
There  choose  some  worthy  partner  of  your  heart, 
To  fill  your  arms  and  bless  your  virtuous  bed ; 
Nor  turn  your  eyes  this  way. 

Hat.  What   means   this    peevish,    this   fantastic 

change  ? 

Where  is  thy  wonted  pleasantness  of  face, 
Thy  wonted  graces,  and  thy  dimpled  smiles  ? 
Where  hast  thou  lost  thy  wit  and  sportive  mirth  ? 
That  cheerful  heart,  which  us'd  to  dance  for  ever, 
And  cast  a  day  of  gladness  all  around  thee? 

Jane  S.   Yes,  I  will  own  I  merit  the  reproach  ; 
And  for  those  foolish  days  n['  wanton  pride, 
My  soul  is  justly  humbled  to  the  iln^t  : 
All  tongues  like  yours    are  licens'd  to  upbraid  me, 
Still  to  repeat  my  guilt,  to  urge  my  infamy, 
Ami  treat  me  like  that  abject   thing  I  have  linen. 

//,/-.    No  more  of  this  dull  stuff.    '  Tis  time  enough 
To  whine  and  mortify  t!.y.>elf  with  penance, 
The  present  moment  claims  more  gen'rci. 
Thy  beauty,  ni;ht  and  solitude,  reproach  me, 
For  having  talk'd  thus    lony  ; — come,    let    m. 
line.  [Luijs  hull 


Jant  .S1.   Forbear,    my  lord  ! — here    let  me    rather 
die,  [  A' liftls 

And  end  'my  sorrows  and  my  shame    for  ever. 

ll<i\.    Away      with     this     perverse-ness  : — 'tis    too 

much. 
Nay,  if  you  strive — 'tis  monstrous  affectation  ! 

./,//!/•   S.  [Slin-ini/.\  Retire!    I  hug  you  leave   me — 

Ha>.   Thus  to  coy  it  !  — 
With  one  who  knows  you  too. — 

Jinn:  S.    For  mercy's  sake — 

Has.  Ungrateful  woman  !      Is  it  thus  you  pay 
My  services  ? — 

Jinn-  S.  Abandon  me  to  ruin — 
Rather  than  urge  me- — 

Hax.  [I'ullimj  her.]     This  way  to  your  chamber; 
There  if  you  struggle — 

Jane  S.  Help,  U  gracious  heaven  ! 
Help!   Save  me!      Help!        [Shrieks  and  rushes  out. 
Enter  DUMONT. 

Dum.  My  lord!  for  honour's  sake — 

Has.   llsi'h  !      What  art  thou  ? — Be  gone  ! 

Dum.  My  duty  calls  me 
To  my  attendance  on  my  mistress,  here. 

Una.  Avaunt!  base  groom  : — 
At  distance  wait  and  know  thy  office  better. 

Dum.  No,  my  lord — 

The  common  ties  of  manhood  call  me  now, 
And  bid  me  thus  stand  up  in  the  defence 
Of  au  oppress'd,  unhappy,  helpless  woman. 

Ha*.   And  dost  thou  know  me,  slave  ? 

Dum.  Yes,  thou  proud  lord  ! 

I  know  thee  well ;  know  thee  with  each  advantage, 
Which  wealth,  or  pow'r,  or  noble  birth  can  give  thee. 
I  know  thee  too  for  one  who  stains  those  honours, 
And  blots  along  illustrious  line  of  ancestry, 
By  poorly  daring  thus  to  wrong  a  woman.      [dame, 

Ha*.  'Tis  wondrous  well ;    I    see,  my    saint-like 
You  stand  provided  of  your  braves  and  ruffians, 
To  man  your  cause,  and  bluster  in  your  brothel. 

Dam.  Take  back   the  foul  reproach,  unmanner'd 

railer ! 

Nor  urge  my  rage  too  far,  lest  thou  shouldst  find 
I  have  as  daring  spirit  in  my  blood 
As  thou  or  any  of  thy  race  e'er  boasted; 
And  though  no  gaudy  titles  grac'd  my  birth, 
Yet  heav'n  that  made  me  honest,  made  me  more 
Than  ever  king  did,  when  he  made  a  lord. 

Ha*.  Insolent   villain!  henceforth   let  this  teach 
thee  [Draws  and  strikes  him 

The  distance  'twixt  a  peasant  and  a  prince. 

Dum.  Nay  then,  my   lord,  [Draws]  learn   you  by 

this,  how  well 
An  arm  resolv'd  can  guard  his  master's  life. 

[Tlmy  ,/iyht — Dumont  disarms  him. 

Has.  Confusion  !   harried  by  a  base-born  hind  ! 

Dum.  Now,   haughty  sir,    where  is  our  difference 

now  ? 

Your  life  is  in  my  hand,  and  did  not  honour, 
The  gentleness  of  blood,  and  inborn  virtue 
(Howe'er  unworthy  I  may  seem  to  you), 
Plead  in  my  bosom,  I  should  take  the  forfeit. 
But  wear  your  sword  again  ;  aud  know,  a  lord, 
()|>]>os'd  against  a  man,  is  but  a  man. 

Has.  Curve   on   my   failing   hand!    your    better 

fortune 

lias  giv'n  you  vantage  o'er  me;  but  perhaps 
Your  triumph  may  be  bought  with  dear  repentancp. 

[  Ei  it. 
,:i-r  JANK  SIIOKK. 

Jane  S    Alas?    \\hat    have    you  d. me?     Know  yo 

tin-  |.o\v'r. 
The  mighunc>«.  that  waits  up..n  this  lord? 
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my  sad  eyes 


Dum.  Fear   not,   my   worthiest  mistress  ;    'tis  a 

cause 

In  which  heaven's  guards  shall  wait  you.    O,  pursue, 
Pursue  the  sacred  counsels  of  your  soul, 
Which  urge  you  on  to  virtue  ; 
Assisting  angels  shall  conduct  your  steps, 
Bring  you  to  bliss,   and  crown  your  days  with  peace. 

Jane  S.  O  that  my  head  were   laid,    my  sad 

clos'd, 

And  my  cold  corse  wound  in  my  shroud  to  rest ! 
My  painful  heart  will  never  cease  to  beat, 
Will  never  know  a  moment's  peace  till  then. 

Dum.  Would  you  be  happy,  leave  this  fatal  place ; 
Fly  from  the  court's  pernicious  neighbourhood ; 
Where  innocence  is  sham'd,  and  blushing  modesty 
Is  made  the  scorner's  jest ;  where  hate,  deceit, 
And  deadly  ruin,  wear  the  masks  of  beauty, 
And  draw  deluded  fools  with  shows  of  pleasure. 

Jane  S.  Where  should  I  fly,   thus    helpless   and 

forlorn, 
Of  friends  and  all  *he  means  of  life  bereft? 

Dum.  Belmour,   whose  friendly    care  still  wakes 

to  serve  you, 

Has  found  you  out  a  little  peaceful  refuge, 
Far  from  the  court  and  the  tumultuous  city. 
Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge, 
There  stands  a  lonely  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 
Built  for  convenience  and  the. use  of  life  : 
Around  it  fallows,  meads,  and  pastures  fair, 
A  little  garden,  and  a  limpid  brook, 
By  nature's  own  contrivance  seem'd  dispos'd ; 
No  neighbours,  but  a  few  poor  simple  clowns, 
Honest  and  true,  with  a  well  meaning  priest ;  ~t 
No  faction,  or  domestic  fury's  rage, 
Did  e'er  disturb  the  quiet  of  that  place, 
When  the  contending  nobles  shook  the  land 
With  York  and  Lancaster's  disputed  sway. 
Your  virtue  there  may  find  a  safe  retreat 
From  the  insulting  pow'rs  of  wicked  greatness. 

Jane  S.  Can  there  be  so  much  happiness  in  store  ? 
A  cell  like  that  is  all  my  hopes  aspire  to. 
Haste  then,  and  thither  let  us  take  our  flight, 
Ere  the  clouds  gather,  and  the  wintry  sky 
Descends  in  storms  to  intercept  our  passage. 

Dum    Will   you  then   go?     You   glad  my  very 

soul. 

Banish  your  fears,  cast  all  your  cares  on  me; 
Plenty  and  ease,  and  peace  of  mind  shall  wait  you, 
And  make  your  latter  days  of  life  most  happy. 
O  lady !  but  I  must  not,  cannot  tell  you, 
How  anxious  I  have  been  for  all  your  dangers, 
And  how  my  heart  rejoices  at  your  safety. 
So  when  the  spring  renews  the  flow'ry  field, 
And  warns  the  pregnant  nightingale  to  build, 
She  seeks  the  safest  shelter  of  the  wood, 
Where  she  may  trust  her  little  tuneful  brood  ; 
Where  no  rude  swains  her  shady  cell  may  know, 
No  serpents  climb,  nor  blasting  winds  may  blow  ; 
Fond  of  the  chosen  place,  she  views  it  o'er, 
Sits  there,  and  wanders  through  the  grove  no  more  : 
Warbling  she  charms  it  each  returning  night, 
And  loves  it  with  a  mother's  dear  delight.      [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  L—  The  Court. 
Enter  ALICIA,  with  a  Paper. 

Alic.  This  paper  to  the  great  protector's  hand 
With  care  and  secrecy  must  be  conveyed  : 


His  bold  ambition  now  avows  its  aim, 

To  pluck  the  crowa  from  Edward's  infant  brow, 

And  fix  it  ou  his  own.     I  know  he  holds 

My  faithless  Hastings  adverse  to  his  hopes, 

And  much  devoted  to  the  orphan  king  : 

On  that  I  build ;  this  paper  meets  his  doubts, 

And  marks  my  hated  rival  as  the  cause 

Of  Hastings'  zeal  for  his  dead  master's  soas, 

Oh,  jealousy  !   thou  bane  of  pleasing  friendship, 

How  does  thy  rancour  poison  all  our  softness, 

And  turn  our  gentle  natures  into  bitterness  ! 

See,   where   she   comes!    once  my   heart's   dearest 

blessing, 

Now  my  chang'd  eyes  are  blasted  with  her  beauty, 
Loath  that  known  face,  and  sicken  to  behold  her. 

Enter  JANE  SHORE. 

Jane  S.  O,  my  Alicia  ! 

Alic.  What  new  grief  is  this  ? 
What  unforeseen  misfortune  has  surprised  thee, 
That  racks  thy  tender  heart  thus  ? 

Jane  S.  O,  Dumont ! 

Alic.  Say,  what  of  him  ! 

Jane  S.  That  friendly,  honest  man, 
Whom  Belmour  brought  of  late  to  my  assistance, 
On  whose  kind  care,  whose  diligence  and  faith, 
My  surest  trust  was  built,  this  very  morn 
Was  seiz'd  on  by  the  cruel  hand  of  power, 
Forc'd  from  my  house,  and  borne  away  to  prison. 

Alic.  To   prison,  said  you  ?     Can   you  guess  the 
cause  ? 

Jane  S.  Too  well,  I  fear.     His  bold  defence  of  me 
Has  drawn  the  vengeance  of  Lord  Hastings  on  him. 

Alic.  Lord  Hastings  !  ha  ! 

Jane  S.  Some  fitter  time  must  tell  thee 
The  tale  of  my  hard  hap.     Upon  the  present 
Hang  all  my  poor,  my  last  remaining  hopes. 
Within  this  paper  is  my  suit  contained ; 
Here  as  the  princely  Gloster  passes  forth, 
I  wait  to  give  it  on  my  humble  knees, 
And  move  him  for  redress. 

[Gives  the  paper  to  ALICIA,  who  opens  and  reads  it : 
JANE  SHORE  retires  up  the  Stage. 

Alic.  Now  for  a  while, 
To  sting  my  thoughtless  rival  to  the  heart ; 
To  blast  her  fatal  beauties,  and  divide  her 
For  ever  from  my  perjur'd  Hastings'  eyes  : 
Their  fashions  are  the  same,  it  cannot  fail. 

[Aside. — Pulling  out  the  Paper.— Flourish. 

Jane  S.  [Advancing.]  But  see  the  great  protector 

comes  this  way. 
Give  me  the  paper,  friend. 

Alic.  For  love  and  vengeance  ! 

[Aside  — Gives  her  the  other  Paper. 

Enter  the    DUKE     OF    GLO'STER,    SIR    RICHARP 

RATCLIFFE,  CATESBY,  Courtiers,   and  other 

Attendants. 

Jane  S.  [Kneeling.]  O,    noble    Glo'ster,  turn  thy 

gracious  eye, 

Incline  thy  pitying  ear  to  my  complaint ; 
A  poor,  undone,  forsaken,  helpless  woman, 
Entreats  a  little  bread  for  charity, 
To  feed  her  wants,  and  save  her  life  from  perishing. 

Glos.  Arise,  fair  dame,   and  dry  your  wat'ry  eyes. 
[Receives  the  Paper,  and  raises   her, 
Beshrew   me,    but   'twere  pity  of  his'  heart 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suitress. 
You've  got  a  noble  friend  to  be  your  advocate : 
A  worthy  and  right  gentle  lord  lie  is. 
And  to  his  trust  most  true.     This  present  now 
Some  matters  of  the  state  detain  our  leisure  : 


SCENE  I.I 


ACTING  DUAMA. 
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Those  once  dispatrh'd,  we'll  call  for  you  anon, 
Aiid  give  your  griefs    redress.     Go    to  : — be  com 
forted,  [this  pity. 

Jane  S.  Good    heavens  repay    your    highness  lor 
And  sliow'r  down    blessing  on    your  princely  head  ! 
Come,  my  Alicia,  reach  thy  friendly  ann, 
And  help  me  to  support  this  leelil;-  frauu1, 
That  nodding  totters  with  oppressive  woe, 
And  suiks  bi-neath  its  load. 

[Exeunt  JANE  SHORE  and  ALICIA. 

Glii.i.   Now  by  my  holy-dame  ! 
Heavy  at  heart  she  leema,  and  sore  afflicted. 
But  thus  it  is  when  ru-le  calamity 
Lays  its  strong  gripe,  up m  these  mincing   minions; 
Their  dainty  gew-g.iw  fr>rmi  dissolve  at  once, 
And  shiver  at  the  shock.     What  says  this  paper? 

[Seeming  to  read. 

Ha  !  What  is  this  ?  Come  nearer,  Ratcliffe  !  Catesby  ! 

[  They  advance. 

Mark  the  contents,  and  then  divine  the  meaning. 
[Reads.]    "  Wonder  not,  Princely  Glo'ster,  at  the 

news 

This  paper  brings  you  from  a  friend  unknown ; 
Lord  Hastings  is  inclined  to  call  you  master, 
And  kneel  to  Richard  as  to  England's  king; 
But  Shore's  bewitching  wife  misleads  his  heart, 
And  draws  his  service  to  king  Edward's  sons  : 
Drive  her  away,  you  break  the  charm  that  holds  him, 
And  he,  and  all  his  powers,  attend  on  you." 

Sir  R.  'Tis  wonderful ! 

Gates.  The  means  by  which  it  came 
Yet  stranger  too ! 

Glos.  You  saw  it  giv'n,  but  now. 

Sir  R.  She  could  not  know  the  purport 

Glos.  No,  'tis  plain 
She  knows  it  not,  it  levels  at  her  life; 
Should  she  presume  to  prate  of  such  high  matters, 
The  meddling  harlot,  dear  she  should  abide  it. 

Gates.  What  hand  soe'er  it  comes  from,  be  assur'd, 
It  means  your  highness  well— 

Glos.  Upon  the  instant, 

Lord  Hastings  will  be  here ;   this  morn  I  mean 
To.  probe  him  to  the  quick ;  then  if  he  flinch, 
No  more  but  this — away  with  him  at  once, 
He  must  be  mine  or  nothing. — But  he  comes  ! 
Draw  nearer  this  way,  and  observe  me  well. 

[  They  retire  and  confer. 

Enter  Lord  HASTINGS. 

Has.  This  foolish  woman  hangs  about  my  heart, 
Lingers  and  wanders  in  my  fancy  still ; 
This  coyness  is  put  on,  'tis  art  and  cunning, 
And  worn  to  urge  desire  ;— I  must  possess  her. 
The  groom,  who  lift  his  saucy  hand  against  me, 
Ere  this,  is  humbled,  and  repents  his  daring. 
Perhaps,  ev'n  she  may  profit  by  th'  example, 
And  teach  her  beauty  not  to  scorn  my  pow'r. 

Glos.  This  do,  and  wait  me  ere  the  council  sits. 

[Exeunt  RATCLIFFE  and  CATESBY. 
My  lord,  you're  well  encounter'd;  here  has  been 
A  fair  petitioner  this  morning  with  us ; 
Hdieve  me,  she  has  won  me  much  to  pity  her  : 
Alas  !  her  gentle  nature  was  not  made 
To  buffet  with  adversity.     I  told  her 
How  worthily  her  cause  you  had  befriended  ; 
How  much  for  your  good  sake  we  meant  to  do, 
That  you  had  spoke,  and  all  things  should  be  well. 

//<ix.   Your  highness  binds  me  ever  to  your  service. 
.  You  know  your  friendship  is  most  potent 

with  us, 

And  shares  our  power.     But  of  this  enough, 
For  we  have  other  matters  for  vour  ear  ; 


be  is  out  of  tune  ;  distracting  fears, 
Aii'l  jealous  doubts,  jar  in  our  public  councils: 
Amidst  the  wealthy  city,  murmurs  rise, 
Lewd  railings,  and  reproach  on  those  that  rule, 
With  open  sf-orn  of  government;   hence  credit, 
And  public  trust  'twixt  man  and  man,  arc  broke. 
The  golden  streams  of  commerce  are  withheld, 
Which  fed  the  wants  of  needy  hinds  and  arlizans 
Who  therefore  curse  the  great,  and  threat  rebellion. 

ttus.  The  resty  knaves  are  over-run  with  ease, 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction ; 
If  in  good  days,  like  these,  the  headstrong  herd 
Grow  madly  wanton  and  repine,  it  is 
Because  the  reins  of  power  are  held  too  slack., 
And  reverend  authority  of  late 
Has  worn  a  face  of  mercy  more  than  justice. 

Glos.    Beshj-cw   my   heart!    but   you   have   well 

divin'd 

The  source  of  these  disorders.     Who  can  wonder 
If  riot  and  misrule  o'erturn  the  realm, 
When  the  crown  sits  upon  a  baby  brow ! 
Plainly  to  speak,  hence  comes  the  gen'ral  cry, 
And  sum  of  all  complaint :  'twill  ne'er  be  well 
With   England   (thus    they   talk)   while    children 
govern. 

Has.  'Tis  true,  the  king  is  young :  but   what  of 

that? 

We  feel  no  want  of  Edward's  riper  years, 
While  Glo'ster's  valour  and  most  princely  wisdom 
So  well  support  our  infant  sovereign's  place, 
His  youth's  support,  and  guardian  to  his  throne, 

Glos.  The  council  (much  I'm  bound  to  thank  'em 

for't,) 

Have  plac'd  a  pageant  sceptre  in  my  hand, 
Barren  of  pow'r,  and  subject  to  control ; 
Scorn'd  by  my  foes,  and  useless  to  my  friends. 
Oh,  worthy  lord  !  were  mine  the  rule  indeed, 
I  think  I  should  not  suffer  rank  offence 
At  large  to  lord  it  in  the  commonweal ; 
Nor  would  the  realm  be  rent  by  discord  thus, 
Thus  fear  and  doubt,  betwixt  disputed  titles. 

Has.  Of  this  I  am  to  learn  ;  as  not  supposing 
A  doubt  like  this; — 

Glos.  Ay,  marry,  but  there  is— 
And  that  of  much  concern.     Have  you  not  heard 
How,  on  a  late  occasion,  doctor  Shaw 
Has  mov'd  the  people  much  about  the  lawfulness 
Of  Edward's  issue  !     By  right  grave  authority 
Of  learning  and  religion,  plainly  proving, 
A  bastard  scion  never  should  be"  grafted 
Upon  a  royal  stock  ;  from  thence  at  full 
Discoursing  on  my  brother's  former  contract 
To  lady  Elizabeth  Lucy,  long  before 
His  jolly  match  with  that  same  buxom  widow, 
The  queen  he  left  behind  him — 

Has.  Ill  befall 

Such  meddling  priests,  who  kindle  up  confusion, 
And  vex  the  quiet  world  with  their  vain  scruples  ! 
By  heav'n  'tis  done  in  perfect  spite  to  peace. 
Did  not  the  king 

Our  royal  master,  Edward,  in  concurrence 
With  his  estates  assembled,  well  determine 
What  course  the  sov'reign  rule  should  take  hence 
forward  ? 

When  shall  the  deadly  hate  of  faction  cease  ? 
When  shall  our  long-divided  land  have  rest, 
If  every  peevish,  moody  malcontent, 
Shall  set  the  senseless  rabble  in  an  uproar, 
Fright  them  with  dangers,  and  perplex  their  brains, 
Each  day  with  some  fantastic  giddy  change  ? 

Glos.  What  if  some  patriot,  for  the  public  good, 
Should  vary  from  your  scheme,  new-mould  the  state? 
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1 1  a  a.   Curse  on  the  innovating-  hand  attempts  it ! 
Remember  him,  the  villain,  righteous  heaven, 
In  thy  great  day  of  vengeance  !   blast  the  traitor 
And  his  pernicious  counsels  ;  who,  for  wealth, 
For  pow'r,  the  pride  of  greatness,  or  revenge, 
Would  plunge  his  native  land  in  civil  wars  ! 

Glos.   You  go  too  far,  my  lord. 

Has.  Your  highness'  pardon. — 
Have  we  so  soon  forgot  those  days  of  ruin, 
When  York  and  Lancaster  drew  forth  their  tattles  ; 
When,  like  a  matron  butcher' d  by  her  sons, 
Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein  : 
When  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  prevaiFd  ; 
When  churches,  palaces,  and  cities  blaz'd: 
When  insolence  and  barbarism  triumph'd, 
And  swept  away  distinction  :   peasants  trod 
Upon  the  necks  of  nobles  :  low  were  laid 
The  reverend  crosier  and  the  holy  mitre, 
And  desolation  covered  all  the  land  ; 
Who  can  remember  this,  and  not,  like  me, 
Here  vow  to  sheath  a  dagger  in  his  heart, 
Whose  damn'd  ambition  would  renew  those  horrors, 
And  set  once  more  that  scene  of  blood  before  us  ! 

Glos.  How  now  !   so  hot ! 

Has.   So  brave  and  so  resolv'd. 

Glos.  Is  then  our  friendship  of  so  little  moment, 
That  you  could  arm  your  hand  against  my  life  ? 

Has.  I   hope   your  highness   does   not  think  I 

mean  it ; 

No,  heav'n  forfend  that  e'er  your  princely  person 
Should  come  within  the  scope  of  my  resentment. 

Glos.  O,   noble   Hastings  !   nay,  I  must  embrace 
you ;  {Embrace. 

By  holy  Paul,  you're  a  right  honest  man  ! 
The  time  is  full  of  danger  and  distrust, 
And  warns  us  to  be  wary.     Hold  me  not 
Too  apt  for  jealousy  and  light  surmise, 
If  when  I  meant  to  lodge  you  next  my  heart, 
I  put  your  truth  to  trial.     Keep  your  loyalty, 
And  live  your  king  and  country's  best  support : 
For  me,  I  ask  no  more  than  honour  gives, 
To  think  me  yours,  and  rank  me  with  your  friends. 

[Exit. 

Has.  I  am  not  read, 

Nor  skill'd  and  practis'd  in  the  arts  of  greatness, 
To  kindle  thus,  and  give  a  scope  to  passion. 
The  duke  is  surely  noble  ;  but  he  touch'd  me 
Ev'n  on  the  tend'rest  point ;   the  master-string 
That  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me. 
I  own  the  glorious  subject  fires  my  breast, 
And  my  soul's  darling  passion  stands  confess'd; 
Beyond  or  love's  or  friendship's  sacred  band, 
Beyond  myself,  I  prize  my  native  land: 
On  this  foundation  would  I  build  my  fame, 
And  emulate  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  ; 
Think  England's  peace  bought  cheaply  with  my 

blood, 
And  die  with  pleasure  for  my  country's  good.   [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE   I.—  TJie  Palace. 

Duke  of  GLO'STEU   advances  from  a  state  chair. 
RATCLIFFE  and  CATESBY. 

Glos.  This  was  the  sum  of  all:  that  he  would  brook 
No  alteration  in  the  present  state. 


Marry,  at  last,  the  testy  gentleman 
Was  almost  mov'd  to  bid  us  bold  defiance  : 
But  there  I  dropp'd  the  argument,  and  changing 
The  first  design  and  purport  of  my  speech, 
I  prais'd  his  good  affection  to  young  Edward, 
And  left  him  to  believe  my  thoughts  like  his. 
Proceed  we  then  in  this  fore-mentioned  matter, 
As  nothing  bound  or  trusting  to  his  friendship 

Sir  R.  Ill  does  it  thus  befall.    I  could  have  wish'd 
This  lord  had  stood  with  us. 
His  name  had  been  of  'vantage  to  your  highness, 
And  stood  our  present  purpose  much  in  stead. 

Glos.  This  way  ward  and  perverse  declining  from  us, 
Has  warranted  at  full  the  friendly  notice, 
Which  we  this  morn  receiv'd.     I  hold  it  certain, 
This  puling,  whining  harlot  rules  his  reason, 
And  prompts  his  zeal  for  Edward's  bastard  brood. 

Gates.  If  she  have  such  dominion  o'er  his  heart, 
And  turn  it  at  her  will,  you  rule  her  fate  ; 
And  should,  by  inference  and  apt  deduction, 
Be  arbiter  of  his.     Is  not  her  bread, 
The  very  means  immediate  to  her  being, 
The  bounty  of  your  hand  ?     Why  does  she  live, 
If  not  to  yield  obedience  to  your  pleasure, 
To  speak,  to  act,  to  think  as  you  command  ? 

Sir  R.  Let  her  instruct  her  tongue  to  bear  your 

message  ! 

Teach  every  grace  to  smile  in  your  behalf, 
And  her  deluded  eyes  to  gloat  for  you  ; 
His  ductile  reason  will  be  wound  about, 
Be  led  and  turn'd  again,  say  and  unsay, 
Receive  the  yoke,  and  yield  exact  obedience. 

Glos.    Your  counsel  likes   me  well,  it   shall   be 

follow'd, 

She  waits  without,  attending  on  her  suit, 
Go,  call  her  in,  and  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  RATCLPFFE  and  CATESBY. 
How  poor  a  thing  is  he,  how  worthy  scorn, 
Who  leaves  the  guidance  of  imperial  manhood 
To  such  a  paltry  piece  of  stuff  as  this  is  ! 
A  moppet  made  of  prettiness  and  pride  ; 
That  oftener  does  her  giddy  fancies  change, 
Than  glittering  dew-drops  in  the  sun  do  colours. — 
Now,  shame  upon  it!  was  our  reason  given 
For  such  a  use.     To  be  thus  puff'd  about. 
Sure  there  is  something  more  than  witchcraft  in 

them, 
That  masters  ev'n  the  wisest  of  us  all. 

Enter  JANE  SHORE. 

Oh  !  you  are  come  most  fitly.     We  have  ponder'd 
On  this  your  grievance  :  and  though  some  there  are, 
Nay,  and  those  great  ones  too,  who  would  enforce 
The  rigour  of  our  power  to  afflict  you, 
And  bear  a  heavy  hand ;  yet  fear  not  you  : 
We've  ta'en  you  to  our  favour  ;  our  protection 
Shall  stand  between,  and  shield  you  from  mishap 

Jane  S.     The   blessings  of  a  heart  with  anguish 

broken 

And  rescu'd  from  despair,  attend  your  highness. 
Alas  !   my  gracious  lord,  what  have  I  done 
To  kindle  such  relentless  wrath  against  me  ? 

Glos.  Marry,  there  are,  though  I  believe  them  not. 
Who  say  you  meddle  in  affairs  of  state  : 
That  you  presume  to  prattle  like  a  busy-body, 
Give  your  advice,  and  teach  the  lords  o'the  council 
What  fits  the  order  of  the  common  weal. 

Jane  S.  O,  that  the  busy  world,  at  least  in  this, 
Would  take  example  from  a  wretch  like  me  ! 
None   then    would    waste    their    hours    in  foreign 

thoughts, 
Forget  themselves,  and  what  concerns  their  peace, 
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To  search,  with  |»ryin<_r  eyes,  for  faults  abroad, 
If  all,  like  in.-,  convider'd  their  own  In-art'-. 
And  wept  th'-ir  sorrows  vhicli  they  found  at  home. 
Gloi.   (J.»to;    I  know  \oiir  pow'r;   and   though    I 

trust  not 

To  «  v'ry  breath  of  fame,  I'm  n.>t  to  learn 
That  11  aM  ings  is  prol'ess'd  your  loving  vassal. 
But  fair  befal  your  beauty  :   use  it  vn-ely. 
And  it  may  stand  your  fortunes  uiucli  in  stead, 
Give  back  your  forfeit  land  with  l;'.r<r<'  in.  : 
And  place  you  high  in  safety  and  in  honour. 
Nay.   I  could  point  a  way,  tlie  which  pursuing. 
You  shall  not  only  briinr  yourself  advantage, 
Hut  give  the  realm  imicli  worthy  cause  to  thank  you. 
.In ni-  S.  Oh!    where  or  how — can  my  unworthy 

hand 

Become  an  instrument  of  good  to  any  ? 
Instruct  ynir  lowly  slave,  and  let  me  fly 
To  yield  obedience  to  your  dread  command. 

(,7m.   Why,   that's    well   said; — Thus    then — ob- 

••  me  well. 

The  state,  for  nruw  high  and  potent  reasons, 
Deeming  my  brother  Edward's  sons  unlit 
For  the  imperial  weight  of  England's  crown — 
Jane  S.  Alas  !   for  pity. 
(i/int.  Therefore  have  resolv'd 
To  set  aside  their  unavailing  infancy, 
And  vest  the  sovereign  rule  in  abler  hands. 
This,  though  of  great  importance  to  the  public, 
Hastings,  for  very  peevishness  and  spleen, 
Does  stubbornly  oppose. 

J<ine  S.  Does  he?     Docs  Hastings ? 

Clot.  Ay,  Hastings. 

Jane  S.   [Kneels  ami  limn!*.]   Ke.vard 

him  for  the  noble  deed,  just  heav  ns  ! 
For  this  one  action  guard  him  and  distinguish  him 
With  signal  mmvies,  and  with  great  deliverance, 
Save  him  from  wrong.,  adversity,  and  shame, 
Let  never-fading  honours  flourish  round  him, 
And  consecrate  his  name,  cv'n  to  time's  end. 

Glos.  How  now!  [ones! 

Jane  S.  [Rises.]  The  poor,  forsaken,  royal  little 
Shall  they  be  left  a  prey  to  savage  power ! 
Can  they  lift  up  their  harmless  hands  in  vain, 
Or  cry  to  heaven  for  help,  and  not  be  heard? 
Impossible  !     O  gallant,  generous  Hastings, 
Go  on,  pursue,  assert  the  sacred  cause : 
Stand  forth  thou  proxy  of  all-ruling  Providence, 
And  save  the  friendless  infants  from  oppression. 
Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  prevailing  prayers, 
And  warring  angels  combat  on  thy  side.       [( ' 
<V/os.  You're  passing  rich  in  this  same  heavenly 

speech, 

And  spend  it  "at  your  pleasure.     Nay,  but  mark  me ! 
[Runs  to  her  in  a  threatening  manner. 
My  favour  is  not  bought  with  words  like  these. 
Go  to : — you'll  teach  your  tongue  another  tale. 

[Return*. 
Jane  S.  No,  though  the  royal  Edward  has  undone 

me, 

II.1  was  my  king,  my  gracious  master  still; 
He  lov'd  me  too,  though  'twas  a  guilty  flame  : 
And  can  I  ? — 0  my  heart  abhors  the  thought  ! — 
St  uid  by  and  see  bis  children  robb'd  of  right  ? 

.   Dare   not,   ev'n    for  thy  soul,  to  thwart  me 

further  ! 

None  of  your  arts,  your  feigning,  and  your  foolery ; 
Your  dainty  squeamish  coving  it  to  me; 
(io — to  your  lord,  your  paramour,  be  gone  ! 
Lisp  in  his  ear.  hang  wanton  on  his  neck. 
Ami  play  your  monkey  gambols  o'er  to  him. 
Y<>u  know  my  purpose.  |,.:,k  thr-.t  you  pursue  i'. 
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And  make  him  yield  obedience  to  my  will, 
Do  il — or  woe  ujion   the  harlot's  head.  [sp 

,l,ni>-  S.  Oh!    that    m\  tongm-  had  e\.-ry  grace  of 
(Jn-at  and  commanding,  as  the  breath  of  k 
That  I  had  art  and  eloquence  divine, 
To  pay  my  duty  to  my  master's  Mb 
And  plead,  till  death, 'the  cause  of  injur'd  inno. 

Glox.   I  la!     Do-t  thou  brave  me,  minion?     Dost 

thou  know  [thee  ? 

How  vile,  how  very  a  wretch,  my  pow'r  can  make 
That  I  can  place  thee  in  such  abject  state, 
As  help  shall  never  find  thee  ;  where,  repining, 
Thou  shall  sit  down,  and  gnaw  the  earth  for  anguish ; 
Groan  to  the  pitiless  winds  without  return  ; 
Howl,  like  the  midnight  wolf,  amidst  the  desert, 
And  curse  thy  life,  in  bitterness  and  misery. 

Jane  S.  Let  me  be  branded  for  the  public  scorn, 
Turn'd  forth  and  driv'n  to  wander  like  a  vagabond, 
Be  friendless  and  forsaken,  seek  my  bread 
Upon  the  barren  wild  and  desolate  waste, 
Feed  on  my  sighs,  and  drink  my  falling  tears, 
Ere  I  consent  to  teach  my  lips  injustice, 
Or  wrong  the  orphan,  who  has  none  to  save  him. 

Glos.  "f  is  well : — we'll  try   the  temper   of  your 

heart. 
What,  ho  !     Who  waits  witheut  ? 

Enter  RATCLIFFE,  CATESBY,  and  Attendants. 

Glos.  Go,  some  of  you,  and  turn  this  strumpet 

forth  ! 

Spurn  her  into  the  street ;  there  let  her  perish, 
And  rot  upon  a  dunghill.     Through  the  city 
Sec  it  proclaim'd,  that  none,  on  pain  of  death, 
Presume  to  give  her  comfort,  food,  or  harbour ; 
Who  ministers  the  smallest  comfort,  dies. 
Her  house,  her  costly  furniture  and  wealth, 
We  seize  on,  tor  the  profit  of  the  state. 
Away  !     Be  gone  ! 

[Goes  back  to  his  chair,  and  examines  papers. 

June  5.  Oh,  thou  most  righteous  judge — 
Humbly  behold,  I  bow  myself  to  thee,  [Kneels. 

And  own  thy  justice  in  thia  hard  decree  ; 
No  longer,  then,  my  ripe  offences  spare, 
But  what  I  merit,  let  me  learn  to  bear, 
Yet,  since  'tis  all  my  wretchedness  can  give, 
For  my  past  crimes  iny  forfeit  life  receive ; 

[They  raise  her. 

No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crave, 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

[Exit  JANE  SHOUE,  yuarded  by  CATESBY. 

Glos.  So  much  for  this.     Your  project's  at  an  end. 
[  To  Sir  Richard. 

This  idle  toy,  this  hilding,  scorns  my  power, 
And  sets  us  all  at  nought.  See  that  a  guard 
Be  ready  at  my  call — 

Sir  R.  The  council  waits 
Upon  your  highness'  leisure. 

Glos.  I'll  attend  them. 

[Exeunt  all,  except  Gi.<> 

Enter  the  DUKE  OF  BTCKINGHAM,  EARL  OF  l)i 
and  other  Lords,  who  take  their  mat 

Der.  [Rites.]  In  happy  times  we   are  assembled 

here — 

T'  appoint  the  day,  and  fix  the  solemn  pomp 
For  placing  England's  crown,  with 
Upon  our  <o\erei-rn  Edward's  youthful  brow.     [Sits. 

//,!>-.   |K/--r,-J    Some   busy,  meilu. 

said,  there  are 

AS  such  \\ill  still  be  prating,  nl.o  presume 
To  carp  and  cavil  at  his  ro\;,;  ii;;ht  ; 
Then-fort-,  I  hold  it  fitting.' 
To  appoint  the  order  rtf  ion; 
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So  to  approve  our  duty  to  the  king, 

And  stay  the  babbling  of  such  vain  gainsayers.  [Sits. 

Der.  We  all  attend  to  know  your  highness'  plea 
sure.  [To  Glo'ster. 

Glos.  My  lords,  a  set  of  worthy  men  you  are, 
Prudent  and  just,  and  careful  for  the  state  ; 
Therefore,  to  your  most  grave  determination 
I  yield  myself  in  all  things  ;  and  demand 
What  punishment  your  wisdom  shall  think  meet 
T'  inflict  upon  those  damnable  contrivers, 
Who  shall  with  potions,  charms,  and  witching  drugs, 
Practise  against  our  person  and  our  life  ! 

Has.  [Rises.]  So  much  I  hold  the  king  your  high 
ness'  debtor, 

So  precious  are  you  to  the  commonweal. 
That  I  presume,  not  only  for  myself, 
But  ia  behalf  of  these,  my  noble  brothers, 
To  say,  whoe'er  they  be,  they  merit  death. 

Glos.  Then  judge  yourselves,  convince  your  eyes 

of  truth  : 
Behold  my  arm,  thus  blasted,  dry,  and  wither'd, 

[Pulling  up  his  sleeve. — Lords  all  rise  and  close 

round  to  inspect  his  arm. 
Shrunk  like  a  foul  abortion,  and  decay 'd, 
Like  some  untimely  product  of  the  seasons, 
Robb'd  of  its  properties  of  strength  and  office  : 
This  is  the  sorcery  of  Edward's  wife, 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  that  harlot  Shore, 
And  other  like  confederate  midnight  hags, 
By  force  of  potent  spells,  of  bloody  characters, 
And  conjurations  horrible  to  hear, 
Call  fiends  and  spectres  from  the  yawning  deep, 
And  set  the  ministers  of  hell  at  work 
To  torture  and  despoil  me  of  my  life. 

Has.  If  they  have  done  this  deed 

Glos.   [Rises.]  If  they  have  done  it !   [To  Hastings. 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs,  audacious  traitor  ! 
Thou  art  that  strumpet  witch's  chief  abettor, 
The  patron  and  complotter  of  her  mischiefs, 
And  join'd  in  this  contrivance  for  my  death,     [sirs  ! 
Nay,   start  not,  lords. — What,  ho  !  a  guard  there, 

Enter  Guards. 

Lord  Hastings,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason. 
Seize  him,  and  bear  him  instantly  away 
He  sha'not  live  an  hour.     By  holy  Paul, 
I  will  not  dine  before  his  head  be  brought  me. 
Ratcliffe,  stay  you,  and  see  that  it  be  done  ; 
The  rest  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  GLO'STER,  the   Lords  following — LORD 
HASTINGS,    SIR     RICHARD    RATCLIFFE,    and 
Guards  remain. 
Has.  What!  and  no  more  but  this! — How!  to 

the  scaffold ! 

O,  gentle  Ratcliffe  !  tell  me,  do  I  hold  thee  ? 
Or  if  I  dream,  what  shall  I  do  to  wake, 
To  break,  to  struggle  through  this  dread  confusion  ? 
For  surely  death  itself  is  not  so  painful 
As  is  this  sudden  horror  and  surprise. 

Sir  R.  You  heard  the  Duke's  commands  to  me 

were  absolute. 

Therefore,  my  lord,  address  you  to  your  shrift, 
With   all  good   speed   you   may.      Summon   your 

courage, 

And  be  yourself;  for  you  must  die  this  instant. 
Has.    Yes,    Ratcliffe,    I   will   take   thy   friendly 

counsel, 

And  die  as  a  man  should ;  'tis  somewhat  haid 
To  call  my  scalter'd  spirits  home  at  once : 
But  since  what  must  be,  must  be — let  necessity 
Supply  the  place  of  time  and  preparation, 
And  arm  me  for  the  blow.     'Tis  but  to  die ; 


'Tis  but  to  venture  on  the  common  hazard, 
Which  many  a  time  in  battle  1  have  run  ; 
'Tis  but  to  close  my  eyes  and  shut  out  day-light, 
To  view  no  more  the  wicked  ways  of  men, 
No  longer  to  behold  the  tyrant  Glo'ster, 
And  be  a  weeping  witness  of  the  woes, 
The  desolation,  slaughter,  and  calamities, 
Which  he  shall  bring  on  this  unhappy  land. 

Enter  ALICIA. 

Alic.  Stand  off,  and  let  me  pass  :  I  will,  I  must 
Catch  him  once  more  in  these  despairing  arms, 
And  hold  him  to  my  heart. — O,  Hastings !   Hastings  ! 

Has.  Alas  !  why  com'st  thou  at  this  dreadful  mo 
ment 

To  fill  me  with  new  terrors,  new  distractions  ; 
To  turn  me  wild  with  thy  distemper' d  rage, 
And  shock  the  peace  of  my  departing  soul  ? 
Away  ;  I  pr'ythee  leave  me  ! 

Alic.  Stop  a  minute — 

Till  my  full  griefs  find  passage  ; — O,  the  tyrant ! 
Perdition  fall  on  Glo'ster's  head  and  mine. 

Has.  What  means  thy  frantic  grief  ? 

Alic.  I  cannot  speak — 
But  I  have  murdered  thee  ; — Oh,  I  could  tell  thee  ! 

Has.  Speak,  and  give  ease  to  thy  conflicted  pas 

sion  ! 

Be  quick  nor  keep  me  longer  in  suspense, 
Time  presses,  and  a  thousand  crowding  thoughts 
Break  in  at  once  !  this  way  and  that'they  snatch : 
They  tear  my  hurry'd  soul :  all  claim  attention, 
And  yet  not  one  is  heard.     Oh !  speak  and  leave  me, 
For  I  have  business  would  employ  an  age, 
And  but  a  minute's  time  to  get  it  done  in.  [on, 

Alic    That,  that's  my  grief; — 'tis  I  that  urge  thee 
Thus  hunt  thee  to  the  toil,  sweep  thee  from  earth, 
And  drive  thee  down  this  precipice  of  fate.       [hand. 

Has.  Thy  reason  is  grown  wild.     Could  thy  weak 
Bring  on  this  mighty  ruin  ?     If  it  could, 
What  have  I  done  so  grievous  to  thy  soul, 
So  deadly,  so  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon, 
That  nothing  but  my  life  can  make  atonement  \ 

Alic.     Thy  cruel  scorn  hath  stung  me  to  the  heart, 
And  set  my  burning  bosom  all  in  flames ; 
Raving  and  mad  I  flew  to  my  revenge, 
And  writ  I  knew  not  what ; — told  the  protector, 
That  Shore's  detested  wife,  by  wiles,  had  won  thee 
To  plot  against  his  greatness. — He  believ'd  it, 
(Oh,  dire  event  of  my  pernicious  counsel !) 
And,  while  I  meant  destruction  on  her  head, 
He  has  turn'd  it  all  on  thine. 

Has.  O,  thou  inhuman !     Turn  thy  eyes  away, 
And  blast  me  not  with  their  destructive  beams : 
Why  should  I  curse  thee  with  my  dying  breath  ? 
Be  gone!  and  let  me  die  in  peace.  [Crosses. 

Alic.  Canst  thou — O,    cruel   Hastings,  leave  me 

thus? 

Hear  me,  I  beg  thee — I  conjure  thee,  hear  me  ! 
While,  with  an  agonizing  heart,  I  swear, 
By  all  the  pangs  I  feel,  by  all  the  sorrows, 
The  terrors  and  despair  thy  loss  shall  give  me, 
My  hate  was  on  my  rival  bent  alone. 
Oh  !  had  I  once  divin'd,  false  as  thou  art, 
A  danger  to  thy  life,  I  would  have  died, 
I  would  have  met  it  for  thee.  [award  : 

Has.  Now  mark  !  and  tremble  at  heaven's  just 
While  thy  insatiate  wrath  and  fell  revenge 
Pursu'd  the  innocence  which  never  wrong'd  thee, 
Behold,  the  mischief  falls  falls  on  thee  and  me  : 
Remorse  and  heaviness  of  heart  shall  wait  thee, 
And  everlasting  anguish  bo.  thy  portion  : 
For  me,  the  snares  of  death  are  wound  about  mr 
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Ami  now,  in  one  poor  moment,  I  am  gone. 

Oh  !   if  thou  hast  one  tender  thought  remaining, 

Fly  tuthy  closet,  lull  upon  thy  kr 

And  recommend  my  parting  soul  to  merc\. 

Mir.   Oh  !   yet,  before  I  -TO  fur  ever  from  thee, 
Turn  thee  in  gentl.  ness  and  pity  to  me-,    [A 
And  in  compassion  of  my  strong  aftlictiou, 

Say,  is  it  possible  you  can  (,,, 
The  fatal  ra.sliuc-s  of  un«:overn'd  love? 
For,  oh  !   'tis  certain,  if  I  had  not  lov'd  thee 
Beyond  m\   peace,  my  reason,  fame,  and  life, 
This  day  of  horror  never  would  have  known  us. 
Hat.  Oh,  rise,  and  let  me  hush  thy  stormy  sorrows. 

[Ruisiny  litr. 

Assuage  thy  tears,  for  I  will  chide  no  more, 
No  more  upbraid  thee,  thou  unhappy  fair  one. 
I  see  the  hand  of  heaven  is  arm'd  against  me  ; 
And,  in  mysterious  providence,  decrees 
To  punish  me  by  thy  mistaken  hand. 
Most  righteous  doom  !  for,  oh,  while  I  behold  thee, 
Thy  wrongs  rise  up  in  terrible  array, 
And  charge  thy  ruin  oil  me ;  thy  fair  fame, 
Thy  spotless  beauty,  innocence,  and  youth, 
Uishonour'd,  blasted,  and  betray'd  by  me. 

Alic.  And  does  thy  heart  relent  for  my  undoing  ? 
Oh  !  that  inhuman  Glo'ster  could  be  rnov'd, 
But  half  so  easily  as  I  can  pardon  ! 

[CATESBY  crosses,  and  whispers  RATCLIFPK 
Has.  Here,  then,  exchange  we  mutual  forgiveness 
So  may  the  guilt  of  all  my  broken  vows, 
My  perjuries  to  thee,  be  all  forgotten, 
As  here  my  soul  acquits  thee  of  my  death, 
As  here  I  part  without  one  angry  thought, 
As  here  I  leave  thee  with  the  softest  tenderness, 
Mourning  the  chance  oi'  our  disastrous  loves, 
And  begging  heav'n  to  bless  and  to  support  thee. 
Sir  R.  My  lord,  dispatch ;  the  duke  has  sent  to 

chide  me, 

For  loitering  in  my  duty 
Has.  I  obey. 

Alic.  Insatiate,  savage  monster !     Is  a  moment 
So  tedious  to  thy  malice  ?     Oh,  repay  him, 
Thou  great  avenger  !     Give  him  blood  for  blood  ! 
Guilt  haunt  him !    fiends   pursue   him !    lightnings 

blast  him  ! 

That  he  may  know  how  terrible  it  is 
To  want  that  moment  he  denies  thee  now. 

Has.  This  rage  is  all  in  vain,  that  tears  thy  bosom : 
Retire,  I  beg  thee  ; 

To  see  thee  thus,  thou  know'st  not  how  it  wounds  me ; 
Thy  agonies  are  added  to  my  own, 
And  make  the  burden  more  than  I  can  bear. 
Farewell :  good  angels  visit  thy  afflictions, 
And  bring  thee  peace  and  comfort  from  above.  [Exit. 
Alic.  Oh  !   stab,  me  to   the   heart,  some  pitying 

hand, 
Now  strike  me  dead — 

Re-enter  LORD  HASTINGS. 
Has.  One  thing  I  had  forgot — 
I  charge  thee,  by  our  present  common  miseries  ? 
By  our  past  loves,  if  they  have  yet  a  name  ; 
By  all  thy  hopes  of  peace  here  and  hereafter, 
Let  not  the  rancour  of  thy  hate  pursue 
The  innocence  of  thy  unhappy  friend  ; 
Thou  know'st  who  'tis  I  mean  ;  Oh  !  shouldst  thou 

wrong  her, 

Just  heav'n  shall  double  all  thy  woes  upon  thee, 
And  make  'em  know  no  end; — remember  this. 
As  the  last  warning  of  a  dying  man. 
Farewell,  for  ever! 

Alic.   [Embracing.]   Forever!      Oh,  forever! 

[Guards  carry  him  uft'. 


Oh,  who  can  bear  to  be  a  wretch  for  ever  ! 

M>  rival,  too  !      His  last  thoughts  hung  on  her, 

And,  as  he  parted,  left  a  blessing  for  her  : 

Shall  she  be  blest,  and  I  be  curst,  for  ever  ? 

No  ;   siilri-  her  fatal  beauty  was  the  cause 

Of  all  my  sufferings,  let  her  share  my  pains  ; 

L--t  her,  like  me,  of  ev'ry  joy  forlorn. 

Devote  the  hour  when  such  a  wretch  was  born; 

Cast  ev'ry  good,  and  cv'ry  hope  behind; 

Detest  the  works  of  nature,  loathe  mankind: 

Like  in.-,  \\itli  cries  distracted,  till  the  air, 

Tear  her  poor  bosom,  rend  her  frantic  hair, 

And  prove  the  torments  of  the  last  despair.      [Ejit. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  BELMOUR  and  DUMONT. 

Dum.  You  saw  her,  then  ? 
Bel.  I  met  her  as  returning, 
In  solemn  penarrce  from  the  public  cross* 
Before  her,  certain  rascal  officers, 
Slaves  in  authority,  the  knaves  of  justice, 
Proclaim'd  the  tyrant  Gloster's  cruel  orders. 
Around  her,  numberless,  the  rabble  flow'd, 
Should'ring  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view, 
Gaping  and  gazing,  taunting  and  reviling ; 
Some  pitying — but  thosfc,  alas  !  how  few  ! 
The  most,  such  iron  hearts  we  are,  and  such 
The  base  barbarity  of  human  kind, 
With  insolence  and  lewd  reproach  pursu'd  her, 
Hooting  and  railing,  and  with  villainous  hands 
Gath'riug  the  filth  from  out  the  common  ways, 
To  hurl  upon  her  head. 

Dum.  Inhuman  dogs  ! 
How  did  she  bear  it  ? 

Bel.  With  the  gentlest  patience  ; 
Submissive,  sad,  and  lowly  was  her  look  ; 
A  burning  taper  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
And  on  her  shoulders  carelessly  confus'd, 
With  loose  neglect,  her  lovely  tresses  hung ; 
Upon  her  cheek  a  faiutish  blush  was  spread ; 
Feeble  she  seem'd,  and  sorely  smit  with  pain. 
While  barefoot  as  she  trod  the  flinty  pavement, 
rler  footsteps  all  along  were  mark'd  with  blood. 
Yet  silent  still  she  pass'd,  and  unrepining ; 
Her  streaming  eyes  bent  ever  on  the  earth, 
Except  when  in  some  bitter  pang  of  sorrow, 
To  heav'n  she  seemed  in  fervent  zeal  to  raise  them, 
And  beg  that  mercy  man  dcny'd  her  here. 

Dum.  When  was  this  piteous  sight  ? 

Bel.  These  last  two  days. 
You  know  my  care  was  wholly  bent  on  you, 
To  find  the  happy  means  of  your  deliverance, 
Which  but  for  Hastings'  death  I  had  not  gain'd. 
During  that  time,  although  I  have  not  seen  her, 
Yet  divers  trusty  messengers  I've  sent, 
To  wait  about,  and  watch  a  fit  convenience 
To  give  her  some  relief,  but  all  in  vain ; 
V  churlish  guard  attends  upon  her  steps, 
\Vho  menace  those  with  death,  that  bring  her  comfort, 
And  drive  all  succour  from  her. 

Dum.  Let  'em  threaten  ; 
,et  proud  oppression  prove  its  fiercest  malice ; 
So  heav'n  befriend  my  soul,  as  here  I  vow 
[\>  give  her  help,  and  share  one  fortune  with  her. 

Bel.   Mean  you  to  see  her  thus,  in  your  own  form  ' 

Dum.   1  do. 
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Btl.  And  have  you  thought  upon  the  consequence  ?  \ 

Dam.  What  is  there  I  should  fear? 

Bel.   Have  you  oxamin'd 
Into  your  inmost  heart,  and  try'd  at  leisure 
The  sev'ral  secret  springs  that  move  the  passions  ? 
Has  mercy  fix'd  her  empire  there  so  sure, 
That  wrath  and  vengeance  never  may  return  ? 
Can  you  resume  a  husband's  name,  and  bid 
That  wakeful  dragon,  iierce  resentment,  sleep  ? 

Dum  O,  thou  hast  set  my  busy  brain  at  work, 
And  now  she  musters  up  a  train  of  images, 
Which,  to  preserve  my  peace,  I  had  cast  aside, 
And  sunk  in  deep  oblivion. — Oh,  that  form  ! 
That  angel  face  on  which  my  dotage  hung  ! 
How  I  have  gaz'd  upon  her,  till  my  soul 
With  very  eagerness  went  forth  towards  her, 
And  issu'd  at  my  eyes. — Was  there  a  gem 
Which  the  sun  ripens  in  the  Indian  mine, 
Or  the  rich  bosom  of  the  ocean  yields  ? 
What  was  there  art  could  make,  or  wealth  could  buy, 
Which  I  have  left  unsought  to  deck  her  beauty  ? 
What  could  her  king  do  more  ? — And  yet  she  fled. 

Bel.  Away  with  that  sad  fancy- 

Dion.  Oh,  that  day  ! 

The  thought  of  it  must  live  for  ever  with  me. 
I  met  her,  Belmour,  when  the  royal  spoiler 
Bore  her  in  triumph  from  my  widow' cl  home  ! 
Within  his  chariot,  by  his  side  she  sat, 
And  listen'd  to  his  talk  with  downward  looks 
'Till  sudden  as  she  chanc'd  aside  to  glance, 
Her  eyes  encountcr'd  mine ; — Oh  !  then,  my  friend  ! 
Oh  !  who  can  paint  my  grief  and  her  amazement ! 
As  at  the  stroke  of  death,  twice  turn'd  she  pale  ; 
And  twice  a  burning  crimson  blush' d  all  o'er  her ; 
Then  with  a  shriek  heart-wounding,  loud  she  cry'd, 
While  down  her  cheeks  two  gushing  torrents  ran 
Fast  falling  on  her  hands,  which  thus  she  wrung : 
Mov'd  at  her  grief,  the  tyrant  ravisher, 
With  courteous  action  woo'd  her  oft  to  turn; 
Earnest  he  seem'd  to  plead,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
Ev'n  to  the  last  she  bent  her  sight  towards  me, 
And  follow'd  me — till  I  had  lost  my.self.       [Crosses. 

Bel.  Alas,  for  pity !     Oh  !  those  speaking  tears  ! 
Could  they  be  false'?     Did  she  not  suffer  with  you  ? 
For  though  the  king  by  force  possess'd  her  person, 
Her  unconsenting  heart  dwelt  still  with  you. 
If  all  her  former  woes  were  not  enough, 
Look  on  her  now ;  behold  her  where  she  wanders, 
Hunted  to  death,  distress'd  on  every  side, 
With  no  one  hand  to  help  ;  and  tell  me  then, 
If  ever  misery  were  known  like  hers  ?  [frame 

Dum.     And  can  she  bear  it  ?     Can  that  delicate 
Endure  the  beating  of  a  storm  so  rude  ? 
Can  she,  for  whom  the  various  seasons  chang'd 
To  court  her  appetite  and  crown  her  board, 
For  whom  the  foreign  vintages  were  press'd, 
For  whom  the  merchant  spread  his  silken  stores, 
Can  she — 

Entreat  for  bread,  and  want  the  needful  raiment 
To  wrap  her  shiv'ring  bosom  from  the  weather? 
When  she  was  mine,  no  care  came  ever  nigh  her ; 
I  thought  the  gentlest  breeze  that  wakes  the  spring, 
Too  rough  to  breathe  upon  her  ;  cheerfulness 
Danc'd  all  the  day  before  her,  and  at  night 
Soft  slumbers  waited  on  her  downy  pillow  : — 
Now,  sad  and  shelterless,  perhaps  she  lies, 
Where  piercing  winds  blow  sharp,  and  the  chill  rain 
Drops  from  some  pent-house  on  her  wretched  head, 
Drenches  her  locks,  and  kills  her  with  the  cold. 
It  is  too  much  : — hence  with  her  past  offences, 
They  are  aton'd  at  full.     Why  stay  we  then  ? 
Oh  !  let  us  haste,  my  friend,  and  find  her  out. 


Bel.  Somewhere  about  thi.s  quarter  of  the  town, 
I  hear  the  poor  abandoned  creature  lingers ; 
Her  guard,  though  set  with  strictest  watch  to  keep 
All  food  and  friendship  from  her,  yet  permit  her 
To  wander  in  the  streets,  there  choose  her  bed, 
And  rest  her  head  on  what  cold  stone  she  pleases. 

Dum.  Here  then  let  us  divide  ;  each  in  his  round 
To  search  her  sorrows  out ;  whose  hap  it  is 
First  to  behold  her,  this  way  let  him  lead 
Her  fainting  steps,  and  meet  we  here  together. 

[Ereunl. 

SCENE   11.—^  Street. 

Enter  JANE  SHORE,  her  hair   hanyiny  loose  an  her 

shoulders. 

Jane  S.  Yet,  yet  endure,  nor  murmur,  O  my  soul, 
For  are  not  thy  transgressions  great  and  numberless  ? 
Do  they  not  cover  thee  like  rising  floods, 
And  press  thee  like  a  weight  of  waters  down  ? 
Wait  then  with  patience,  till  the  circling  hours 
Shall  bring  the  time  of  thy  appointed  rest, 
And  lay  thee  down  in  death. 

And,  hark  !  methinks  the  roar  that  late  pursu'd  me, 
Sinks  like  the  murmurs  of  a  falling  wind, 
And  softens  into  silence.     Does  revenge 
And  malice  then  grow  weary,  and  forsake  me  ? 
My  guard,  too,  that  observ'd"  me  still  so  close, 
Tire  in  the  task  of  their  inhuman  office, 
And  loiter  far  behind.     Alas  !   I  faint, 
My  spirits  fail  at  once.     This  is  the  door 
Of  my  Alicia; — blessed  opportunity  ! 
I'll  steal  a  little  succour  from  her  goodness, 
Now  while  no  eye  observes  me.  [She  knocks. 

Enter  SERVANT. 
Is  your  lady, 

My  gentle  friend,  at  home  ?  Oh  !   bring  me  to  her. 

[Going  in. 

Serv.  Hold,  mistress,  whither  would  you  ; 

[  Throwing  .her  back. 

Jane  S.  Do  you  not  know  me  ? 

Serv.  I  know  you  well,  and  know  my  orders  too  : 
You  must  not  enter  here; — 

Jane  S.  Tell  my  Alicia. 
'Tis  I  would  see  her. 

Serv.  She  is  ill  at  ease, 
And  will  admit  no  visitor. 

Jane  S.  But  tell  her 

'Tis  I,  her  friend,  the  partner  of  her  heart, 
Wait  at  the  door  and  beg — 

Serv.  'Tis  all  in  vain  : — 
Go  hence  and  howl  to  those  that  will  regard'you. 

[Shuts  the  door. 

Jane  S.  It  was  not  always  thus :  the  time  has  been, 
When  this  unfriendly  door,  that  bars  my  passage, 
Flew  wide,  and  almost  leap'd  from  off  its  hinges, 
To  give  me  entrance  here ;  when  this  good  house 
Has  pour'd  forth  all  its  dwellers  to  receive  me ; 
When  my  approaches  made  a  little  holiday, 
And  every  face  was  dress' d  in  smiles  to  meet  me  : 
But  now  'tis  otherwise ;  and  those  who  bless'd  me, 
Now  curse  me  to  my  face.     Why  should  I  wander, 
Stray  further  on,  for  I  can  die  ev'n  here  ? 

[She  falls  down  at  the  door  of  ALICIA'S  house. 
Enter  ALICIA,  in  disorder. 

Altc.  What  wretch  art  thou,    whose  misery  and 

baseness 

Hangs  on  my  door ;  whose  hateful  whine  of  woe 
Breaks  in  upon  my  sorrows,  and  distracts 
My  jarring  senses  with  thy  beggar's  cry? 

Jane  S.  A  very  beggar,  and  a  wretch,  indeed  ; 
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Onedriv'n  l>y  strong  calamit)  to  ~e.-k 

For  succours  here;    oiic  perishim.;  I  or  u;mt. 

Whose  hunger  lias  not  taxied  I'oo.l  these  three  days; 

And  humbly  a^ks,  for  charity's  dear  sake, 

A  draught  of  water  and  a  liillc  brca  1. 

A!i<-.   And  dost  thou  conic  to  me,  to  mo  for  bread? 
I  know  l hoe  not.      Go: — hunt  lor  it  abroad. 
Where  wanton  hands  upon  the  earth  have  scattcr'dit, 
Or  cast  it  on  the  wale  vs.     Murk  the  eagle, 
And  hungry  vulture,  \\h--re  they  \\ind  the  prey; 
Watch  where  the  ravens  of  the  valley  feed, 
And  seek  thy  food  wilh  them  : — I  know  thee  not. 

[Crom  \ 

Jane.  S.  (Rites  on  her  knee»  ]     And  yet  the  i 

a  time,  when  my  Alicia 

Has  thought  unhappy  Shore  her  dearest  blessing, 
And  niourn'd  the  live-long  day  she  pass'd  without  rue; 


Inclining  fondly  to  me  she  has  sworn, 

She  lov'd  me  more  than  all  the  world  besides 

Alic.  Ha !  say'st  thou  ! — Let  me  look  upon  thee 

well  ;— 
'Tis  true ; — I  know  thee  now ; — a  mischief  on  thee  ! 

[I'lis/ics  lirr  doirn  again. 

Thou  art  that  fatal  fair,  that  cursed  she,  [me ; 

That  set  my  brain  a  madd'ning.     Thou  hast  robb'd 
Thou  hast  undone  me. — Murder  !  O,  my  Hastings  ! 
See  his  pale  bloody  head  shoots  glaring  by  me  ! 
Avaunt !  and  come  not  near  me. 

./.'«<•  S.  To  thy  hand 

I  trusted  all !  gave  my  whole  store  to  thee. 
Nor  do  I  ask  it  back  :  allow  me  but 
The  smallest  pittance,  give  me  but  to  eat, 
Lest  I  fall  down  and  perish  here  before  thee. 

Alic.  Nay,  tell  not  me  !     Where  is  thy  king,  thy 

Edward, 

And  all  the  cringing  train  of  courtiers, 
That  bent  the  knee  before  thee  ? 

Jane  S.  Oh!  for  mercy  !  [Rises. 

Alic.  Mercy. !  I  know  it  not !  for  I  am  miserable. 
I'll  give  thee  misery,  for  here  she  dwells ; 
This  is  her  house,  where  the  sun  never  dawns, — 
The  bird  of  night  sits  screaming  o'er  the  roof, — 
Grim  spectres  sweep  along  the  horrid  gloom, 
And  nought  is  heard  but  wailings  and  lamentings. 
Hark!  something  cracks  above!    it  shakes  !    it  tot 
ters  ! 

And  see  the  nodding  ruin  falls  to  crush  me ! 
'Tis  fall'n,  'tis  here,  I  felt  it  on  my  brain  !      [Falls. 
Let  her  take  my  counsel. 
Why  shouldst  thou  be  a  wretch  ?     [Rise$.]     Stab, 

tear  thy  heart, 

And  rid  thyself  of  this  detested  being  ; 
I  wo'  not  linger  long  behind  thee  here. 
A  waving  flood  of  bluish  fire  swells  o'er  me ; 
And  now  'tis  out,  and  I  am  drown'd  in  blood. 
Ha  !  what  art  thou,  thou  horrid  headless  trunk  ? 
It  is  my  Hastings  ;  see  he  wafts  me  on  ! 
Away  !   I  go  !  I  fly  !  I  follow  thee  !         [Rushes  of. 

Jane  S.  [Still  lying.]  Alas!  she  raves;    her  brain 

I  fear  is  turn'd ; 

In  mercy  look  upon  her,  gracious  heav'n, 
Nor  visit  her  for  any  wrong  to  me. 
Sure  I  am  near  upon  my  journey's  end  ; 
My  head  runs  round,  my  eyes  begin  to  fail, 
And  dancing  shadows  swim  before  my  sight, 
I  can  no  more  ;  receive  me.  thou  cold  earth  ; 
Thou  common  parent,  take  me  to  thy  bosom, 
And  let  me  rest  wilh  thee. 

BELMOLR. 

Bel.  Upon  the  ground  ! 
Thy  mi<  ri  •-  ran  never  lay  thee  lower. 


Look  up,  thou  poor  alllicted  .die  !    thou  mourner, 
Whom  none  has  comforted.     Where  are  thy  friends 
The  dear  companions  of  thy  joyful  d 
\Vho-e  he. in-  thy  warm  prosperity  made  glad, 
Whose  arms  wr.  taught  to  grow  like  ivy  round  thee, 
And  bind  thee  to  their  bo-oms  : — |  /\"/M-«-/>,    uiul  /<//>'•» 
/)'•/•  lii'itd  ;   */te  raises  her  /iea</.]— Thus  with 
thee; 

Thus  let  us  live,  and  let  us  die,  they  said ; 
Now  where  are  they  ?  [aloof, 

Jane  S.  Ah,  Behnour !  where  indeed  ?  they  stand 
And  view  my  desolation  from  afar; 
And  yet  thy  goodness  lurns  aside  to  pity  me. 
Alas  !  there  may  be  danger ;  get  thee  gone. 
Let  not  me  pull  a  ruin  on  thy  head, 
Leave  me  to  die  alone,  for  I  am  fall'n 
Never  to  rise,  and  all  relief  is  vain. 

Bel.  Yet  raise  thy  drooping  head ;  for  I  am  come 
To  chase  away  despair.     Behold,  where  yonder 
That  honest  man,  that  faithful,  brave  Duuiont, 
Is  hasting  to  thy  aid — 

Jane  S.  Duuiont !  Ha  !  where  ? 

[Raiting  herself,  and  looking  about. 
Then  heav'n  has  heard  my  pray'r  :  his  very  name 
Renews  the  springs  of  life,  and  cheers  my  soul. 
Has  he  then  'scaped  the  snare  ? 

Bel.  He  has  ;  but  sec — 
He  comes  unlike  to  that  Dumont  you  knew, 
For  now  he  wears  your  better  angel's  form, 
And  comes  to  visit  you  with  peace  and  pardon. 

Enter  SHORE. 

Jane  S.  Speak — tell  me  !  Which  is  he  ?  and  ho  ! 

what  would 
This  dreadful  vision  ?     See,  it  comes  upon  me — 

[He  crosses  to  her. 
It  is  my  husband — Oh  !  [Shefafntt. 

Shore.  She  faints — support  her  !  [prise. 

Bel.  Her  weakness  could  not  bear  the  strong  sur 
But  see,  she  stirs  !  and  the  returning  blood 
Faintly  begins  to  blush  again,  and  kindle 
Upon  her  ashy  check. 

Shore.  So— gently  raise  her.  !  [Railing  her. 

Jane  S.   Ha  !  what  art  thou  ?  Belmour. 

Bel.  How  fare  you,  lady  ? 

Jane  S.  My  heart  is  thrill'd  with  horror. 

Bel,  Be  of  courage ; — 
Your  husband  lives !  'tis  he,  my  worthiest  friend. 

Jane  S    Still  art  thou  there  ?  still  dost  thou  hover 

round  me  ? 
Oh,  save  me,  Belmour,  from  his  angry  shade  ! 

Bel.  'Tis  he  himself!  he  lives  !  look  up. 

Jane  S.  I  dare  not ! 
Oh,  that  my  eyes  could  shut  him  out  for  ever. 

Shore.  Am  1  so  hateful  then,  so  deadly  to  thee, 
To  blast  thy  eyes  with  error  ?     Since  I'm  grown 
A  burden  to  the  world,  myself,  and  thee, 
Would  I  had  ne'er  survived  to  see  thee  more. 

Jane  S.  Oh  !  thou  most  injur'd — dost  thou  live, 

indeed  ? 

Fall  then,  ye  mountains,  on  my  guilty  head  : 
Hide  me,  ye  rocks,  within  your  secret  caverns  ; 
Cast  thy  black  veil  upon  my  shame,  O  night ! 
And  shield  me  with  thy  sable  wing  for  ever. 

Shore.  Why  dost  thou  turn  away  ? — Why  trem 
ble  thus  ? 

Why  thus  indulge  thy  fears,  and  in  despair 
Abandon  thy  distracted  soul  to  horror? 
Cast  every  black  and  guilty  thought  behind  thee, 
And  let  'em  never  vex  thy  quiet  more ; 
My  arms,  my  heart,  are  open  to  receive  thee, 
To  bring  thee  bark  to  thy  forsaken  home, 
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With  tender  joy,  with  fond  forgiving  lovo. — 
Let  us  haste. — 

Now  while  occasion  seems  to  smile  up  us, 
Forsake  this  place  of  shame,  and  find  a  shelter. 

[They  raise  her. 

Jane  S.  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?     But  I  obey. 

Shore.  Lean  on  my  arm. 

Jane  S.  Alas  !  I'm  wondrous  faint :  [days. 

But  that's  not  strange.     I  have  not  eat  these  three 

Shore.  Oh,  merciless  ! 

Jane  S.  Oh  !   I  am  sick  at  heart ! 

Shore.  Thou  murd'rous  sorrow  ! 
Wo't  thou  still  drink  her  blood,  pursue  her  still  ? 
Must  she  then  die  ?     O  my  poor  penitent ! 
Speak  peace  to  thy  sad  heart :  she  hears  me  not : 
Grief  masters  ev'ry  sense — 

Enter  CATESBY,  with  a  Guard. 

Gates.  Seize  on  'em  both,  as  traitors  to  the  state  ? 

Bel.  What  means  this  violence  ? 

[Guards  lay  hold  on  SHORE  and  BELMOUR. 

Gates.   Have  we  not  found  you. 
In  scorn  of  the  protector's  strict  command, 
Assisting  this  base  woman,  and  abetting 
Her  infamy? 

Shore.  Infamy  on  thy  head  ! 
Thou  tool  of  power,  thou  pander  to  authority  ! 
I  tell  thee,  knave,  thou  know'st  of  none  so  virtuous, 
And  shee  that  bore  thee  was  an  Ethiop  to  her. 

Gates.  You'll  answer  this  at  full.  Away  with  'em. 

Shore.  Is  charity  grown  treason  to  your  court  ? 
What  honest  man  would  live  beneath  such  rulers  ? 
I  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 


Gates.  Convey  the  men  to  prison  ;  but  for  her — 
Leave  her  to  hunt  her  fortune  as  she  may. 

Jane  S.  I  will  not  part  with  him : — for  me  !  for  me ! 
Oh  !  must  he  die  for  me  ? 

[Following  him  as  she  is  carried  off. — She  fall*. 

Shore.  Inhuman  villains  ! 

[Breaks  from  the  Guards,  and  returns  to  her. 
Stand  off!  the  agonies  of  death  are  on  her  ! 
She  pulls,  she  gripes  me  hard  with  her  cold  hand. 

Jane  S.  Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my 

ruin  ? 

Oh  !  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  terror. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die, 
And  yield  obedience  to  your  cruel  master. 
Tarry  a  little,  but  a  little  longer, 
And  take  my  last  breath  with  you. 

Shore.  Oh,  my  love, 

Why  dost  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me, 
With  such  an  earnest,  such  a  piteous  look, 
As  if  thy  heart  were  full  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  couldst  not  speak  ? 

Jane  S.  Forgive  me  ! — but  forgive  me  ! 

Shore.  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host, 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heav'n  to  show  thee  ; 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour, 
And  make  my  portion  blest  or  curst  for  ever. 

Jane  S.  Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  peace ; 
'Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  you  now  :         [you  ? 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  have  bequeath'd 
But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.     Oh !  mercy,  heav'n  ! 

[Dies. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  I.— A  Village. 

WELLBORN  discovered,  with  a  large  rough  stick,  in 
tattered  apparel,  knocking  at  the  alehouse  door. 
TAPWELL  and  FROTH  come  from  the  house. 

\\'<  It.  No  credit,  nor  no  liquor ; 

Tap.  Not  a  suck,  sir : 
Nor  the  remainder  of  a  single  can, 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter.  [ing's  draught,  sir : 

Froth.  Not  the  dropping  of  the  tap  for  your  moru- 
'Tix  verity,  I  assure  you. 

Well.  Verity,  you  brache ! 
The  devil  turned  precision  ?     Rogue,  what  am  I  ? 

Tap.  Troth,  durst  I  trust  you  with  a  looking-glass, 
To  let  you  see  your  trim  shape,  you  would  quit  me, 
And  take  the  name  yourself. 

l\ '<•'/.    How?  dog  !  [ Raising  h is  cudgel. 

Tap.  Advance  your  Plymouth  cloak.  !ship, 

There  dwells,  and  within  call,  if  it  please  your  wor- 
A  potent  monarch,  call'd  the  constable, 
That  does  command  a  citadel,  call'd  the  stocks  ; 
Such  as  with  great  dexterity  will  hale 
Your  threadbare,  tatter'd— — 

»".•'/.   Rascal!   slave! 


Froth.  No  rage,  sir. 

Tap.  At  his  own  peril  !  Do  not  put  yourself 
In  too  much  heat,  there  being  no  water  near 
To  quench  your  thirst;  and  other  drink,  I  take  it, 
You  must  no  more  remember;  not  in  a  dream,  sir. 

Well.  Why  thou  unthankful  villain,  dar'st  thou 

talk  thus ! 
Is  not  thy  house,  and  all  thou  hast,  my  gift ! 

Tap.  I  find  it  not  in  chalk  :  and  Timothy  Tapwell 
Does  keep  no  other  register. 

Well.  Am  not  I  he 

Whose  riots  fed  and  cloth'd  thee  ?    Wert  thou  not 
Born  on  my  father's  land,  and  proud  to  be 
A  drudge  in  his  house  ? 

Tap.  What  I  was,  sir,  it  skills  not ; 
What  you  are  is  apparent :  but,  since  you 
Talk  of  father,  in  my  hope  it  will  torment  you, 
I'll  briefly  tell  your  story.     Your  dead  father, 
Old  Sir  John  Wellborn, 
My  quondam  master,  was  a  man  of  worship ; 
Bore  the  whole  sway  of  the  shire,  kept  a  great  house, 
Reliev'd  the  poor,  and  so  forth  ;  but  he  dying, 
And  his  estate  coming  to  you, 
Late  master  Francis,  but  now  forlorn  Wellborn — 

Welt.  Slave,  stop  !  or  I  shall  lose  myself. 

Froth.  Very  hardly ;  ^ 

You  cannot  out  of  your  way.  [gallant. 

Tap    You  were  then  a  lord  of  acres,  the  prime 
And  I  your  under  butler. 
O  you'd  merry  time  oft?  hawks  and  hounds. 
With  choice  of  running  horses  :  mistresses, 
And  other  such  extravagances :  which 
Your  uncle,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  observing, 
Resolving  not  to  lose  the  opportunity, 
On  statutes,  mortgages,  and  binding  bonds, 
Awhile  supplied  your  folly,  and,  having  got 
Your  land,  then  left  you.  [mongrel, 

Well.  Some   curate    hath  penn'd  this   invective, 
And  you  have  studied  it. 

Tap.  I've  not  done  yet ; 

Your  land  gone,  and  your  credit  not  worth  a  token, 
You  grew  the  common  borrower;  no  man  'scap'd 

you; 

Where  poor  Tim  Tapwell,  with  a  little  stock, 
Some  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  a  small  cottage; 
Humbled  myself  to  marriage  with  my  Froth  here — 

M  V//.    Hear  me,  ungrateful  hell-hound  !  Did  not  I 
Make  purses  for  \ou  .'  Then  you  lick'd  my  1> 
And  thought  your  holiday  cloak  too  coa; 

'cm. 

T\vas  I,  that,  when  1  heard  thee  swear  n 
j  Thou  could'st  arrive  at  f..rt\  pounds,  thou  would'st 
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Live  like  an  emperor,  /twas  1  that  gave  it 
In  ready  gold.     Deny  this,  wretch  ! 

Tap.   I  must,  sir! 

For,  from  the  tavern  to  the  taphouse,  all, 
On  forfeiture  of  their  licenses,  stand  bound 
Ne'er  to  remember  who  their  best  guests  were, 
If  they  grew  poor,  like  you. 

Well.  They're  well  rewarded, 

That  beggar  themselves  to  make  such  rascals  rich. 
Thou  viper,  thankless  viper  ! 
But,  since  you're  grown  forgetful,  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  beat  you  into  remembrance  : 
Not  leave  one  bone  unbroken.  [Beats  him. 

Tap.  O!  O!  O! 

Froth.  Help,  help  ! — 

Enter  ALLWORTH. 

All.  Hold,  for  my  sake,  hold ; 

[Catches  WELLBORN'S  arm. 
Deny  me,  Frank  ?    They're  not  worth  your  anger. 

Well.  For  once,   thou  hast  redeem' d  them  from 
this  sceptre.  [Shaking  his  cudyel 

But  let  'em  vanish; — 
Nay,  if  you  grumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 

[WELLBORN  and  ALLWORTH  talk  apart. 

Froth.  This  comes  of  your  prating  husband. 

Tap.  Patience,  Froth ; 
There's  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

[Exeunt  TAPWELL  and  FROTH  into  the  alehouse. 

Well.   Sent  to  your  mother  ? 

All.  My  lady,  Frank,  my  patroness,  my  all ! 
She's  such  a  mourner  for  my  father's  death, 
And,  in  her  love  to  him,  so  favours  me, 
I  cannot  pay  too  much  observance  to  her  : 
There  are  few  such  stepdames. 

Well.  'Tis  a  noble  widow, 
And  keeps  her  reputation  pure  and  clear. 
But,  'pr'ythee,  tell  me, 
Has  she  no  suitors  ? 

All.  E'en  the  best  of  the  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  excepted  :  such  as  sue  and  send, 
And  send  and  sue  again :   but  to  no  purpose. 
Their  frequent  visits  have  not  gain'd  her  presence  ; 
Yet  she's  so  far  from  sullenness  and  pride, 
That  I  dare  undertake,  you  shall  meet  from  her 
A  liberal  entertainment. 

Well.  I  doubt  it  not.  Now,  Allworth,  listen  to  me, 
And  mark  my  counsel :  I  am  bound  to  give  it. 
Thy  father  was  my  friend ;  and  that  affection 
I  bore  to  him,  in  right  descends  to  thee  ; 
I  will  not  have  the  least  affront  stick  on  thee, 
If  I  with  my  danger  can  prevent  it, 

All.  I  thank  your  noble  care  :  but,  praj  you,  in 
Do  I  run  the  hazard  ?  [what 

Well.  Art  thou  not  in  love? 
Put  it  not  off  with  wonder. 

All.  In  love  ?  [transparent, 

Well.   You  think  you  walk  in   clouds,   but   are 
I've  heard  all,  and  the  choice  that  you  have  made ; 
And,  with  my  finger,  can  point  out  the  north  star 
By  which  the  loadstone  of  your  folly's  guided  ; 
And  to  confirm  this  true,  what  think  you  of 
Fair  Margaret,  the  only  child  and  heir 
Of  cormorant  Overreach  ?     Dost  blush  and  start 
To  hear  her  only  nam'd?     Blush  at  your  want 
Of  wit  and  reason. 

All.  Howe'er  you  have  discover'd  my  intents, 
You  know  my  aims  are  lawful ;   and,  if  ever 
The  queen  of  flowers,  the  boast  of  spring,  the  rose, 
Sprang  from  an  envious  briar,  I  may  infer 
There's  such  disparity  in  their  conditions, 
Between  the  goddess  of  my  soul,  the  daughter, 
Arid  the  base  churl,  her  father. 


Well.  Grant  this  true,   "• 
As  I  believe  it.  canst  thou  ever  hope 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  her,  whose  father 
Ruin'd  thy  state ! 

AIL  And  your's  too. 

Well.  I  confess  it,  Allworth* 
Or  can'st  thou  think,  if  self-love  blind  thee  not, 
That  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  who,  to  make  her  great 
In  swelling  titles,  without  touch  of  conscience, 
Will  cut  his   neighbour's  throat,   and,   I  hope,  his 

own  too, 

Will  e'er  consent  to  make  her  thine  ?     Give  o'er, 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank; 
And  prosper  in  it. 

AIL  You  have  well  advis'd  me. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  you,  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglected  your  own. 
Remember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 

Well.  No  matter,  no  matter. 

All.  Yes,  'tis  much  material :  [thing 

You  know  my  fortune,  and  my  means ;  yet  some- 
I  can  spare  from  myself  to  help  your  wants. 

[Offers  him  money. 

Well.   How's  this  ? 

All.  Nay,  be  not  angry. 

Well.  Money  from  thee  ? 
From  a  boy  ?  one  that  lives 
At  the  devotion  of  a  stepmother, 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of  a  lord  ? 
I'll  eat  my  arms  first.     Howsoe'er  blind  Fortune. 
Hath  spent  the  utmost  of  her  malice  on  me, 
Though  I  am  rudely  thrust  out  of  an  alehouse, 
And  thus  accoutred — know  not  where  to  eat, 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  but  underneath  this  canopy — 
Although  I  thank  thee,  I  disdain  thy  offer. 
'No — as  I,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  state, 
Without  th'  assistance  of  another's  brain, 
In  my  right  wits,  I'll  piece  it ;  at  the  worst, 
Die  thus,  and  be  forgotten. 

All.  Fare  thee  well.  [E  vaunt. 

SCENE   II. — A  Hall  in  Lady  Allworth's  House. — 
Table,   and  four  chairs. 

AMBLE,  ORDER,    FURNACE,   and   WATCHALL,  dis 
covered,  in  a  line  across  tlie  stage. 

Ord.  Set  all  things  right ;  or,  as  my  name  is  Order, 
And  by  this  staff  of  office,  that  commands  you, 
This  chain  and  double  ruff,  symbols  of  power, 
Whoever  misses  in  his  function, 
For  one  whole  week  makes  forfeiture  of  his  breakfast, 
And  privilege  in  the  wine-cellar. 

Wat.  You  are  merry, 
Good  master  Steward, 

Fur.  Let  him;  I'll  be  angry.  [yet, 

Amb.  Why,  fellow  Furnace,  'tis  not  twelve  o'clock 
Nor  dinner  taken  up  ;  then,  'tis  allowed, 
Cooks,  by  their  places,  may  be  choleric.        [Amble, 

Fur.  You  think  you  have  spoken  wisely,  goodman 
My  lady's  go-before. 

Ord.  Nay,  nay,  no  wrangling. 

Fur.  Twit  me  with  the  authority  of  the  kitchen  ; 
At  all  hours,  and  at  all  places,  I'll  be  angry  : 
And,  thus  provok'd,  when  I  am  at  my  prayers, 
I  will  be  angry. 

Amb.  There  was  no  hurt  meant. 

[Crosses  to  FURNACE,  and  shakes  hands. 

Fur.  I'm  friends  with  thee ;   and  yet  I  will  be  an 
gry- 

Wat.  With  whom  ? 

Fur.  No    matter  whom  ;    yet,  now  I  think  on't, 
I'm  angry  with  my  lady. 
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Amb.   Heaven  forbid,  man  ! 

Ord.  What  cause  has  she  given  thee  ? 

Fur.  Cause  enough,  master  Steward ; 
I  was  entertain'd  by  her  to  please  her  palate, 
And  till  she  forswore  out in«r,  I  jx-rform'd  it. 
Now,  since  our  master,  noble  Alhvortli,  died, 
Though  I  crack  my  bruin  to  iin<l  out  tempting  sauros, 
When  I  am  three  parts  roasted, 

And  the  fourth  part  parboil'd,  to  prepare  her  vi.inds, 
She  keeps  her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada, 
Or  water-gruel,  my  sweat  never  thought  on. 

Ord.  But  your  art  is  seen  in  the  dining-room. 

Fur.   By  whom  ? 

By  such  as  preteud  love  to  her ;  but  come 
To  feed  upon  her.     Yet,  of  all  the  harpies 
That  do  devour  hor,  I  am  out  of  charity 
With  none  so  much  as  the  thin-gutted  squire 
That's  stolen  into  commission. 

Ord.  Justice  Greedy  ?  [him  ; 

Fur.  The  same,  the  same.  Meat's  cast  away  upon 
It  never  thrives.     He  holds  this  paradox  : 
Who  eats  not  well,  can  ne'er  do  justice  well : 
His  stomach's  as  insatiate  as  the  grave 

[A  knocking  without. 

Wat.  One  knocks.  [Exit  Watchall. 

Ord.  Our  late  young  master. 
Enter  WATCHALL  and  ALLWORTH,  taluting  them. 

Wat.  Welcome,  sir.     [Allu-ortk  crosses  to  Furnace. 

Fur.  You're  welcome : 
If  you've  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-meat's  ready. 

[Allu-orth  cr asset  to  Order. 

Ord.  His  father's  picture  in  little. 

[Crosses  to  Amble. 

Amb.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

All.  At  once  my  thanks  to  all. 
This  is  yet  some  comfort.     Is  my  lady  stirring  ? 

Ord.  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 
Enter  LADY  ALLWORTH,  ABIGAIL,  and  TABITHA. 

Lady  A.   Sort  those  silks  well. 

I'll  take  the  air  alone.     [Exeunt  TAB.  and  ABIGAIL. 
And,  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
I'm  visited  by  any,  entertain  'em 
As  heretofore :  but  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I'm  indisposed. 

Ord.  We  shall,  madam. 

Lady  A.  Do,  and  leave  me. 

[Exeunt  WATCHALL,  FURNACB,  ORDER, 

a,,!  AMBLE. 

Nay,  stay  you,  Allwortb. — Tell  me,  how  is't  with 
Your  noble  master  ? 

All.  Ever  like  himself; 

No  scruple  lessen'd  in  the  full  weight  of  honour. 
He  did  command  me— pardon  my  presumption— 
As  his  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Your  ladyship's  fair  hands. 

Lady  A.  I'm  honour'd  in 
His  favour  to  me.     Does  he  hold  his  purpose 
For  the  low  countries  ? 

All.  Constantly,  good  madam ; 
But  will,  in  person,  first  present  his  service. 

Lady  A.  And  how  approve  you  of  his  course  ? — 

you're  yet, 

Like  virgin  parchment,  capable  of  any 
Inscription,  vicious  or  honourable  : 
I  will  not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 
To  your  own  election. 

All.  Any  form  you  please 

I  will  put  on  :  but — might  I  make  my  choice— 
With  humble  emulation,  I  would  follow 
The  path  my  lord  marks  to  me. 
Lady  A.  'Tis  well  answer'd  ' 
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And  I  commend  your  spirit :  your  father,  AUworth, 
My  ever-honour'd  husband,  some  few  hours 

the  will  of  heaven  took  him  from  me, 
Did  commend  you,  e'en  by  the  dear*  <t  ties 
O;'  perfect  lo\v  between  us,  to  my  charge: 
And,  therefore,  when  I  speak,  you  are  bound  to  hear 
With  such  respect,  as  it'  he  liv'd  in  me. 

Alt.    I  have  found  you, 

Most  honour' d  madam,  more  than  a  mother  to  me  ; 
And,  with  m\  utmost  .strength  of  care  and  service, 
Will  labour  that  you  may  never  repent 
Your  bounties  shower' d  upon  me. 

Lady  A.  I  much  hope  it. 

These  were  your  father's  words :— If  e'er  my  ion     • 
Follow  the  war,  toll  him,  it  is  a  school 
Where  all  the  principles  tending  to  honour 
Are  taught,  if  truly  follow'd :  but  for  such 
As  repair  thither,  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may  with  license  practice 
Their  lawless  riots,  they  shall  never  merit 
The  noble  name  of  soldiers. 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mutinies  : 
To  bear  with  patience  the  winter's  cold, 
And  summer's  scorching  heat ; 
To  dare  boldly 

In  a  fair  cause ;  and,  for  their  country's  sake, 
To  run  upon  the  cannon's  mouth  undaunted  ; 
These  are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier ; 
Not  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

All.  There's  no  syllable 
You  speak,  but  is  to  me  an  oracle. 

Lady  A.  To  conclude  : 
Beware  ill  company  ;  for,  often  men 
Are  like  to  those  with  whom  they  do  converse ; 
And  from  one  man  I  warn  you,  and  that's  Wellborn : 
Not  'cause  he's  poor,  that  rather  claims  your  pity ; 
But  that  he's  in  his  manners  so  deprav'd, 
And  hath  in  vicious  courses  lost  himself. 
'Tis  true  your  father  lov'd  him,  while  he  was 
Worthy  the  loving  ;  but,  if  he  had  liv'd 
To've  known  him  as  he  is,  he  had  cast  him  off, 
As  you  must  do.  [Noise  without. 

Somebody  comes.     This  way  : 
Follow  me  to  my  chamber :  you  shall  have  gold 
To  furnish  you  like  my  son,  and  still  supplied 
As  I  hear  from  you. 

All.  I  am  still  bound  to  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  ORDER,  WATCHALT.,  SIR  GILES  OVERREACH, 
MARRALL,  GREEDY,  FURNACE,  and  AMBLE. 

Gree.  Not  to  be  seen  ! 

Sir  G.  Still  cloister'd  up  !     Her  reason, 
I  hope,  assures  her,  though  she  makes  herself 
Close  prisoner  ever  for  her  husband's  loss, 
'Twill  not  recover  him. 

Onl.  Sir,  'tis  her  will ; 

Which  we,  that  are  her  servants,  ought  to  serve, 
And  not  dispute  :  howe'er,  you  are  nobly  welcome ; 
And,  if  you  please  to  stay,  that  you  may  think  so  ; 
There  came,  not.  six  days  since,  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
Of  rich  Canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady's  honour. 

Gree.  Is  it  of  the  right  race  ? 

[SiR  GILES  and  MARRALL  converse  apart. 

Ord.  Yes,  Master  Greedy. 

Amb.  How  his  mouth  runs  o'er! 

Fur.  I'll  make  it  run  and  run, 
Save  your  good  worship  !  [how  I  love  thec  ! 

Gree.    Honest   master  cook,    thy  hand;    again: 
Are  the  good  dishes  still  in  being  ?  speak,  boy. 

Fur.  If  you've  a  mind  to  feed,  there  is  a  chine 
Of  beef  well  season'd. 

Gree.  Good. 

2  N 
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Fur.  A  pheasant  larded. 

Gree.  That  I  might  now  give  thanks  for't! 

Fur.    Besides,  there   came  last  night,   from   the 

forest  of  Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cook'd. 
Gree.  A  stag,  man  ? 

Fur.  A  stag,  sir;  part  of  it  prepar'd  for  dinner, 
And  bak'd  in  puff-paste. 

Gree.  Puff-paste  too  !  Sir  Giles, 
A  ponderous  chine  of  beef !  a  pheasant  larded  ! 
And  red  deer,  too,  Sir  Giles,  and  bak'd  in  puff-paste ! 
All  business  set  aside,  let  us  give  thanks  here. 
Sir  G.  You  know,  we  cannot. 
Mar.  Your  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  commission, 
And,  if  you  fail  to  come,  you  lose  the  cause. 

Gree.  Cause  me  no  causes ;  I'll  prove't,  for  such 

a  dinner, 

We  may  put  off  a  commission  :  you  shall  find  it 
Henrici  decimo  quarto. 

Sir  G.  Fie,  Blaster  Greedy  ! 

Will  you  lose  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  dinner  ? 
No  more,  for  shame  !     We  must  forget  the  belly, 
When  we  think  of  profit. 

Gree.  Well,  you  shall  o'er-rule  me. 
I  could  e'en  cry  now.     Do  you  hear,  master  cook  ? 
Send  but  a  corner  of  that  immortal  pasty, 
And  I,  in  thankfulness,  will,  by  your  boy, 
Send  you — a  brace  of  three-pences. 
Fur.  Will  you  be  so  prodigal  ? 

[GREEDY  and  FURNACE  converse  apart. 
Sir  G.  [To  ORDER.]  Remember  me  to  your  lady_ 

Enter  WELLBORN. 
Whom  have  we  here  ? 
Well.  You  know  me. 
Sir  G.  I  did  once,  but  now  will  not ; 
Thou  art  no  blood  of  mine.     [Crosses,  followed  by 

MARRALL.]     A  vaunt,  thou  beggar  ! 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  cross  me  more, 
I'll  have  thee  cag'd  and  whipp'd.     [Exit  SIR  GILES 

Gree.  I'll  grant  the  warrant. 
Think  of  pye -corner,  Furnace  ! 

[Exeunt  GREEDY   and    MARRALL,  MARRALL 
eyeing    WELLBORN     contemptuously— -who 
takes  a  chair,  and  sits. 
Wat.  Will  you  out,  sir  ? 

[Going  towards  WELLBORN 
I  wonder  how  you  durst  creep  in. 

Ord.  This  is  rudeness, 
And  saucy  impudence. 

Amb.  Cannot  you  stay 

To  be  serv'd,  among  your  fellows,  from  the  basket, 
But  you  must  press  into  the  hall  ? 

Fur.  'Pr'ythee,  vanish 

Into  some  outhouse,  though  it  be  the  pigstye  ; 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 
Well  This  is  rare  : 

Enter  ALL  WORTH. 
O,  here's  Tom  All  worth.     Tom  ! 

All.  We  must  be  strangers  ; 

Nor  would  I  haye  you  seen  here  for  a  million.  [Exit 
Well.  Better  and  better:— He  contemns  me  too 

Enter  ABIGAIL  and  TABITHA. 
Abi.    [Seeing  WELLBORN.]    Mercy  preserve  in 
sight  !  What  thing  is  this ! 
Tab.  A  wretched  object,  truly, 
Let's  hence,  for  heaven's  sake,  or  I  shall  swoon. 
Abi.  I  begin  to  faint  already. 

[Exeunt  ABIGAIL  and  TABITHA 
Fur.  Will  you  know  your  way,  sir  ? 
Amb.  Or  shall  we  teach  it  you, 
By  the  head  and  shoulders  ? 


Well.  No ;  I  will  not  stir  : 


[the  wretch 


Do  you  mark?  I  will  not.  {Starts  up.]    Let  me  see 
That  dares  attempt  to  force  me.     Why,  you  slaves, 
Created  only  to  make  legs,  and  cringe; 
To  carry  in  a  dish,  and  shift  a  trencher ; 
That  have  not  souls  only  to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  your  master's  leaving — who  advances  ? 
Who  shews  me- the  way!  [Threatening  them. 

All  the  Servants.    Help,  fellows,   help! — Within 
Ord.  Here  comes  my  lady.  [there  ! 

Enter  LADY  ALLWORTH. 
Lady  A.  How  now  ?   What  noise  is  this  ? 
Well.  [Advancing  to  her.]  Madam,  my  designs 
Bear  me  to  you. 
Lady  A.  To  me  ? 
Well.  And,  though  I've  met  with 
ut  ragged  entertainment  from  your  grooms  here 
hope  from  you  to  receive  that  noble  usage, 
U  may  become  the  true  friend  of  your  husband, 
nd  then  I  shall  forget  these. 
Lady  A.  I'm  amaz'd, 

'o  see  and  hear  this  rudeness.     Dar'st  thou  think 
?hough  sworn,  that  it  can  ever  find  belief 
That  I,  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  country 
Denied  my  presence  since  my  husband's  death, 
Can  fall  so  low,  as  to  exchange  words  with  thee  ? 

WelL  Scorn  me  not,  good  lady ; 
3ut,  as  in  form  you  are  angelical, 
imitate  the  heavenly  natures,  and  vouchsafe 
At  the  least  awhile  to  hear  me.     You  will  grant 
The  blood  that  runs  in  this  arm  is  as  noble 
As  that  which  fills  your  veins :  your  swelling  titles, 
Your  ample  fortune,  with  your  men's  observance 
And  women's  flattery,  are  in  you  no  virtues  ; 
Nor  these  rags,  with  my  poverty,  in  me  vices. 
You  have  a  fair  fame,  and,  I  know,  deserve  it ; 
Yet,  lady,  I  must  say,  in  nothing  more 
Than  in  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shewn 
For  your  late  noble  husband. 

Ord.  There  he  touch'd  her-  [Aside. 

Wall.    That   husband,  madam,  was   once  in  his 

fortune 

Almost  as  low  as  I ;  want,  debts,  and  quarrels, 
Lay  heavy  on  him  :  let  it  not  be  thought 
A  boast  in  me,  though  I  say  I  relieved  him. 
'Twas  I  that  gave  him  fashion ;  mine  the  sword 
That  did  on  all  occasions  second  his ; 
I  brought  him  on  and  off  with  honour,  lady ; 
And  when  in  all  men's  judgments  he  was  sunk, 
And  in  his  own  hopes  not  to  be  buoy'd  up, 
I  stepp'd  unto  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  set  him  upright. 

Fur.  Are  we  not  base  rogues, 
That  could  forget  this  ?  [Aside  to  Servants, 

Well.  I  confess  you  made  him 
Master  of  your  estate ;  nor  could  your  friends, 
Tho'  he  brought  no  wealth  with  him,  blame  you  for't. 
For  he'd  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind 
Made  up  of  all  parts,  either  great  or  noble  ; 
So  winning  a  behaviour,  not  to  be 
Resisted,  madam. 

Lady  A.  'Tis  most  true,  he  had. 
Well.  For  his  sake,  then,  in  that  I  was  his  friend, 
Do  not  contemn  me. 

Lady  A.  For  what's  past  excuse  me  : 
I  will  redeem  it.  [Offers  him  her  pocket-book. 

Well.  Madam,  on  no  terms  : 
I  will  not  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  you  ; 
But  be.  supplied  elsewhere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
One  only  suit  I  make ;  pray  give  me  leave. 

[Lady  ALLWORTH  signs  to  the  Servants,  who  retire. 
I  will  not  tire  your  patience  with  relation 
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Of  the  bad  art  my  uncle  Overreach 

Still  forg'd,  to  strip  nu:  of  my  fair  possessions ; 

Nor  how  he  now  shuts  door  upon  my  want. 

Would  you  but  vouchsafe 

To  your  dear  husband's  friend — as  well  you  may, 

Your  honour  still  let  fm — but  such  i'ri-n'd  grace, 

As  might  beget  opinion  in  Sir  Giles 

Of  a  true  passion  tow'rda  me,  you  would  see, 

In  the  mere  thought  to  pn-y  on  me  again, 

When  all  that's   your's   wWe  mine,  he'd  turn  my 

friend ; 

And,  that  no  rub  might  stay  my  course  to  you, 
Quit  all  my  owiugs,  set  me  trimly  forth, 
And  furnish'd  well  with  gold  : — which  I  should  use, 
I  trust,  to  your  no  shame,  lady  ;  but  live 
Ever  a  grateful  debtor  to  your  gentleness. 

Lady  A.  What !  nothing  else  ? 

[OJf'crs  her  pocket-book  again. 

Wdl  Nothing,  unless  you  please  to  charge  your. 

servants 
To  throw  away  a  little  respect  upon  me. 

Lady  A    All  you  demand  is  yours. 

[She  beckons  the  Servants,  who  advance  a  little. 
Respect  this  gentleman, 

As  'twere  myself.     Adieu,  dear  Master  Wellborn — 
Pray  let  me  see  you  with  your  oftenest  means  : 
I  am  ever  bound  to  you. 

[Guing,  WELLBORN  waiting  on  her. 

Well.  Your  honour's  servant.       [Kisses  her  hand. 
[Exit  Lady  ALLWORTH. 

All  the  Servants.  [Coming  up  to  WELLBORN  with 
bowt  and  cringes.]  Ah,  sweet  sir 

Well.  Nay,  all's  forgiven,  all  forgotten,  friends : 
And,  for  a  lucky  omen  to  my  project, 
Shake  hands,  and  end  all  quarrels  in  the  cellar. 

All  the  Servants.  Agreed,   agreed!    Still   merry, 
Master  Wellborn.  [Exeunt  all  the  Servants. 

Watt.  Faith,  a  right  worthy  and  a  liberal  lady, 
Who  can  at  once  so  kindly  meet  my  purposes, 
And  brave  the  flouts  of  censure,  to  redeem 
Her  husband's  friend  ! — When,  by  this  honest  plot, 
The  world  believes  she  means  to  heal  my  wants 
With  her  extensive  wealth,  each  noisy  creditor 
Will  be  struck  mute  ;  and  I,  thus  left  at  large 
To  practice  on  my  uncle  Overreach, 
May  work,  perhaps,  the  measure  to  redeem 
My  mortgag'd  fortune,  which  he  stripp'd  me  of, 
When  headlong  dissipation  quell'd  my  reason. 
The  fancy  pleases  :  if  the  plot  succeed, 
'Tis  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts,  indeed  [Exit, 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Skirt*  of  Lady  Allworth's  Park. 

Enter  MARK  ALL  and  Sir  GILES. 

Sir  G.  He's  gone,  I  warrant  thee ;   this  commis 
sion  crush'd  him.  [miss 

Mar.  Your  worship  has  the   way  on't  and  ne'er 
To  squeeze  these  unthrifts  into  air :  and  yet 
The  chap-fall' n  justice  did  his  part,  returning, 
For  your  advantage,  the  certificate, 
Against  his  conscience  and  his  knowledge  too, 
To  the  utter  ruin 
Of  the  poor  farmer. 

Sir  G.   'Twas  for  these  good  ends 
I  made  him  a  justice  :  he  that  bribes  his  belly, 
Is  certain  to  command  his  soul. 

Mar.  I  wonder  why,  your  worship  having 


The  power  to  put  this  thin-gut  in  commission. 
You  are  not  in't  yourself. 

Sir  (r.  Thou  ar't  a  fool ; 
tn  being  out  of  office,  I  am  out  of  danger  ; 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
I  might,  or  out  of  wilfulncss,  or  i-iror, 
Run  myself  finely  into  a  pr.Tmimire, 
And  so  become  a  prey  to  the  informer  ; 
No,  I'll  have  none  on't :  'tis  enough  I  keep 
Greedy  at  my  devotion  :  so  he  serve 
My  purposes,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not ; 
Friendship  is  but  a  word. 

Mar.  You  are  all  wisdom.  [wisdom, 

Sir  G.  I  would  be   worldly  wise ;  for  the  other 
That  does  prescribe  us  a  well-govern'd  life, 
And  to  do  right  to  others  as  ourselves, 
I  value  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  you, 
To  hedge  in  the  manor 

Of  your  neighbour,  Mr.  Frugal  ?     As  'tis  said, 
He  will  nor  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange ; 
And  his  laud,  lying  in  the  midst  of  your  many  lord- 
Is  a  foul  blemish,  [ships, 

Sir  G.  I  have  thought  oft,  Marrall ; 
And  it  shall  take.    [Placing  his  hand  on  MARRALL'S 

shoulder.]  I  must  have  all  men,  sellers, 
And  I  the  only  purchaser. 

Mar.  'Tis  most  fit,  sir.  [manor ; 

Sir  G.   I'll  therefore  buy  some  cottage  near  his 
Which   done,  I'll   make    my  men   break   ope  his 

fences, 

Ride  o'er  his  standing  corn,  and  in  the  night 
Set  fire  to  his  barns,  or  break  his  cattle's  Tegs  ; 
These  trespasses  draw  on  suits,  and  suits  expenses, 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three  years. 
Though  he  sue  in  forma  pauperis,  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  and  care,  he'll  grow  behind-hand. 

Mar.  The  best  I  ever  heard !  I  could  adore  you. 

Sir  G.  Then  with  the  favour  of  my  man  of  law, 
I  will  pretend  some  title :  want  will  force  him 
To  put  it  to  arbitrement ;  then,  if  he  sell 
For  half  the  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money, 
And  I  possess  his  land. 

Mar.  Wellborn  was  apt  to  sell,  and  needed  not 
These  fine  arts,  sir,  to  hook  him  in. 

Sir  G.  Well  thought  on  : 

That  varlet,  Wellborn,  lives  too  long,  to  upbraid  me 
With  my  close  cheat  put  upon  him.  Will  nor  cold 
Nor  hunger  kill  him  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't ; 
I've  us'd  all  means  ;  and,  the  last  night,  I  caus'd 
His  host  the  tapster  turn  him  out  of  doors ; 
And  have  been  since   with   all  your  friends   and 

tenants, 

And,  on  the  forfeit  of  your  favour,  charg'd  them, 
Though  a  crust  of  mouldy  bread  would  keep  him 

from  starving, 

Yet  they  should  not  relieve  him.     This  is  done,  sir. 
Sir  G.   That  was   something,   Marrall ;    but  thou 
And  luddenly,  Marrall.  [must  go  further, 

Mar.  Where  and  when  you  please,  sir.        [canst, 
Sir  G.  I'd  have  thee  seek  him  out,  and,  if  thou 
Persuade  him  that  'tis  better  steal  than  beg : 
Then,  if  I  prove  he  has  but  robb'd  a  hen-roost, 
Not  all  the  world  shall  save  him  from  the  gallows. 
Do  any  tiling  to  work  him  to  despair, 
And  'tis  thy  master-piece. 

Mar.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir.  [Lovell, 

Sir  (i.  I'm  now  on  my  main  work,  with  the  Lord 
j  The  gallant-minded,  popular,  Lord  Lovell, 
;  The  minion  of  the  people's  lore.     I  h-^r 
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He's  come  into  the  country;  and  my  aims  are, 
To  insinuate  myself  into  his  knowledge, 
And  then  invite  him  to  my  house. 

Mar.  I  have  you ; 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

Sir  0.  She  must  part  with 

That  humble  title,  and  be  honourable,        [daughter, 
Right  honourable,   Marrall ;    my  right  honourable 
If  all  I  have,  or  e'er  shall  get,  will  do  it ! 
I'll  have  her  well  attended ;   there  are  ladies 
Of  errant  knights  decay'd,  and  brought  so  low, 
That,  for  cast  clothes  and  meat,  will  gladly  serve  her 
And  'tis  my  glory,  tho'  I  come  from  the  city, 
To  have  their  issue,  whom  I  have  undone, 
To  kneel  to  mine,  as  bond-slaves. 

Mar.  'Tis  fit  state,  sir.  [maid 

Sir  G.   And  therefore,  I'll  not  have  a  chamber- 
That  ties  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  office, 
But  such  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful. 
'Tis  a  rich  man's  pride  !   there  having  ever  been 
More  than  a  feud,  a  strange  antipathy, 
Between  us  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  WELLBORN. 

Mar.  See,  who's  here,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Hence,  monster !  prodigy  ! 

Wall.   Call  me  what  you  will ; — 
I  am  your  -nephew,  sir,  your  sister's  son.         [rogue  ! 

Sir  G.  Avoid  my  sight !    thy  breath's  infectious, 
I  shun  thee  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. 
Come  hither,  Marrall. — This  is  the  time  to  work  him. 

Mar.  I  warrant  you,  sir.  [Exit  Sir  GILES. 

Well.  By  this  light,  I  think,  he's  mad, 

Mar.  Mad  !  had  you  ta'en  compassion  on  yourself, 
You  long  since  had  been  mad. 

Well.  You've  ta'en  a  course, 
Between  you  and  ray  venerable  uncle, 
To  make  me  so. 

Mar.  The  more  pale  spirited  you, 
That  would  not  be  instructed.     I  swear  deeply— 
t    Well.  By  what  ? 

Mar.  By  my  religion. 

Well.  Thy  religion  !  » 

The  devil's  creed ! — But  what  would  you  have  done  ? 

Mar.  Had  there  been  but  one  tree  in  the  whole 
Or  any  hope  to  compass  a  single  halter,  [shire 

Before,  like  you,  I  had  outliv'd  my  fortunes, 
A  withe  had  serv'd  my  turn  to  hang  myself. 
I'm  zealous  in  your  cause  :  'pray,  hang  yourself, 
And  presently,  as  you  love  your  credit. 

Well.  I  thank  you. 

Mar.  Will  you  stay  till  you  die  in  a  ditch  ? 
Or,  if  you  dare  not  do  the  feat  yourself, 
But  that  you'll  put  the  state  to  charge  and  trouble, 
Is  there  no  purse  to  be  cut  ?  house  to  be  broken  ? 
Or  market-woman  with  eggs  that  you  may  murder, 
And  so  despatch  the  business  ? 

Well.  Here's  variety, 
I  must  confess ;  but  I'll  accept  of  none 
Of  all  your  gentle  offers,  I  assure  you. 

Mar.  If  you  like  not  hanging,  drown  yourself; 
For  your  reputation.  [take  some  course 

Well.  'Twill  not  do,  dear  tempter, 
With  all  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hath  taught  you, 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair  ; 
Nay,  I  have  confidence,  which  is  more  than  hope, 
To  live,  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 

Mar.  Ha  !  ha !  these  castles,  you  build  in  the  air, 
Will  not  persuade  me  or  to  give  or  lend 
A  token  to  you 

Well.  I'll  be  more  kind  to  thee  : 
Come,  thou  shall  dine  vith  me. 

Mar.  With  yon ! 


Well.  Nay,  more  ;  dine  gratis.  [cost? 

Mar.  Under  what  hedge,  1  pray  you  ?  or  at  whose 
Are  they  padders,  or  gipsies,  that  are  your  consorts  ? 

Well.  Thou  art  incredulous  ;   but  thou  shalt  dine, 
Not  alone  at  her  house,  but  with  a  gallant  lady ; 
With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar.  Lady  !    what  lady  ? 

With  the  lady  of  the  lake,  or  queen  of  fairies  ? 
For,  I  know,  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 

Well.  With  the  Lady  Allworth,  knave. 

Mar.  Nay,  noAv  there's  hope 
Thy  brain  is  crack' d. 

Well.  Mark  there  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertained. 

Mar.  With  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 
Why,  dost  thou  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter  ? 

Well.  'Tis  not  far   off,  go  with  me:  trust  thine 
own  eyes. 

Mar.  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance  rather, 
To  see  thee  curvet  and  mount  like  a  dog  in  a  blanket, 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

Well.  Come  along  then.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—  The  Hall  in  Lady  Allworth's  House. 

Enter  WATCHALL,  FURNACE,  ORDER,  AMBLE,  and 
ALLWORTH. 

All.  Your  courtesies  o'erwhelmme  :  I  much  grieve 
To  part  with  such  true  friends  ;  and  yet  find  comfort. 
My  attendance  on  my  honourable  lord, 
Whose  resolution  holds  to  visit  my  lady, 
Will  speedily  bring  me  back. 

[WELLBORN   and  MARRALL  without.     WELL* 

BORN  knocks.     Exit  WATCHALL. 
Mar.  Dar'st  thou  venture  further  ? 
Well.   Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again.  [Knock*. 

Ord.  'Tis  he  ;  disperse. 
Amb.  Perform  it  bravely. 
Fur.  I  know  my  cue,  ne'er  doubt  me. 

[Exeunt  FURNACE,  ORDER,  and  AMBLE. 

Enter  WATCHALL,  WELLBORN,  and  MARRALL.; 

Wat.  Beast  that  I  was,  to  make  you  stay  !     Most 
You  were  long  since  expected.  [welcome  ; 

Well.  Say  so  much 
To  my  friend,  I  pray  you. 

Wat.  For  your  sake,  I  do,  sir. 

Mar.  For  his  sake ! 

Well.  Mum ;  this  is  nothing. 

Mar.  More  than  ever 
I'd  have  believ'd,  tho'  I  had  found  it  in  my  primer. 

All.  When  I  have  given  you  reasons  for  my  late 

harshness, 

You'll  pardon  and  excuse  me ;  for,  believe  me, 
Though  now  I  part  abruptly,  in  my  service 
I  will  deserve  it. 

Mar.  Service!  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Well,  I'm  satisfied :   farewell,  Tom. 

All.  All  joy  stay  with  you;  [Exit. 

Enter  AMBLE. 

Amb.  You're  happily  encounter'd  ;   I  ne'er  yet 
Presented  one  so  welcome  as  1  know 
You  will  be  to  my  lady, 

Mar.  This  is  some  vision ; 

Or,  sure,  these  men  are  mad,  to  worship  a  dunghill : 
It  cannot  be  a  truth. 

Well.  Be  still  a  pagan, 
An  unbelieving  infidel ;  be  so,  miscreant, 
And  meditate  on  blankets,  and  on  dog-whips  ! 
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Enter  Ft'KNACK. 
Fur    I'm  glad  you're  come ;  until  I  know  your 

pleasure, 

I  knew  not  how  to  serve  up  my  lady's  dinner. 
Mar.   His  pleasure  !   is  it  possible  ! 
Well.  What's  thy  will? 

Fur.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  [you> 

Some  rails  and  quails,  and  my  lad)  will'd  me  ask 
What  kind  of  sauces  best  affect  your  palate, 
That  I  may  use  my  utmost  skill  to  please  it. 

[WELLBORN  u-hi-j'tr.*  Fi  KNACK  up  the  ttage. 
Mar.   [Walking  about  amazed.]  The  devil's  enter' d 

this  cook  :   sauce  for  his  palate, 
That,  on  my  knowledge,  [Sundays  ! 

Durst  wish  but  cheese-parings  and  brown  bread  ou 
Well.  That  way  I  like  them  best 
Fur.   It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [E.rit  Fi  -KNACK. 

Well.  What  think  you  of  the  hedge  we  shall  dine 
Shall  we  feed  gratis  ?  [under  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  think  ; 
'Pray  you,  make  me  not  mad. 

Enter  OUDER. 

Ord.  This  place  becomes  you  not ; 
'Pray  you,  walk,  sir,  to  the  dining-room. 

WtU.  I  am  well  here, 
Till  her  ladyship  quits  her  chamber. 

Mar.  Well  here,  say  you  ? 
'Tis  a  rare  change  !   but  yesterday,  you  thought 
Yourself  well  in  a  barn,  wrapp'd  up  iii  pease-straw. 

Enter  TABITHA  and  ABIGAIL. 
Tab.  O  !  you're  much  wish'd  for,  sir. 
Abi.  Last  night,  my  lady 

Dreamt  of  you ;  and  her  first  command  this  morning, 
Was  to  have  notice,  sir,  of  your  arrival. 
Wat.  See  my  lady. 

Enter  Lady  ALL  WORTH. — ORDER  bows  and  exit. 
Lady  A.  I  come  to  meet  you,  and  languish'd  till 

I  saw  you. 

This  first  kiss  is  for  form :  I  allow  a  second 
To  such  a  friend. 

.Mar.  To  such  a  friend !  heaven  bless  me ! 
Well.    I'm    wholly  your's ;    yet,  madam,  if  you 
To  grace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute —         [please 
[Putt  MARRALL  over  to  Lady  ALLWORTH. 
Mar.  Salute  me  at  his  bidding  ! 

[MARRALL  retreatt  toward*  the  door. 
Well.  1  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  high  favour. 

Lady  A.  Your  friends  are  ever  welcome  to  me. 
Well     [Brings  MARRALL  back.]    Run  backward 

from  a  lady  !  and  such  a  lady  ! 
Mar.  To  kiss  her  foot  is,  to  poor  me,  a  favour 
I  am  unworthy  of—  [Offer*  to  kiss  her  foot. 

Lady  A.  Nay,  'pray  you,  rise ; 
And,  since  you  are  so  humble,  I'll  exalt  you  : 
You  shall  dine  with  me  to-day  at  mine  own  table. 

Mar.  Your  ladyship' s  table  !  I'm  not  good  enough 
To  sit  at  your  steward's  board. 

Lady  At  You  are  too  modest ; 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Enter  ORDER. 

Ord.  Dinner  is  ready  for  your  ladyship. 
Lady  A.  Come,  Master  Wellborn  : — 

[To  MARRALL,  who  it  retreating  again. 
Nay,  keep  us  company. 

Mar.  I  was  ne'er  so  grac'd. 

[Exeunt  Lady  ALLWORTH  and  WKLLBORN, 
taking  M  AUK  AM.  by  the  hand,  he  bowing 
tn'th  At  greatest  tervility,  followed  by  ABI 
GAIL,  TABITHA,  AMBLE.  <nJ  WATCHALL. 


Enter  Fl'KNACE. 

Ord.  So,  we've  play'd  our  parts,  and  are  come  off 
|  But  if  I  know  the  mystery  why  my  lady  [well : 
I  Consented  to  it,  may  I  perish ! 

Fur.    Would  I  had 

;  The  roasting  of  his  heart  that  cheated  him, 
And  forces  the  poor  gentleman  to  these  shifts  ! 
By  fire — for  eooks  are  Persians,  and  swear  by  itr— 
Of  all  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 
I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  I  ne'er  met 
A  match  to  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

Wnt.  What  will  you  take 
i  To  tell  him  so,  fellow  Furnace  ? 

Fur.   Just  as  much  [on't. 

i  As  my  throat  is  worth  ;  for  that  would  be  the  price 
I  To  have  a  usurer  that  starves  himself, 
To  grow  rich,  and  then  purchase,  is  too  common: 
But  tin's  Sir  Giles  feeds'high  ;  keeps  many  servant* ; 
Rich  in  his  habit ;  vast  in  his  expenses ; 
Yet  he,  to  admiration,  still  increases 
In  wealth  and  lordships. 

Ord.  He  frights  men  out  of  their  estates ; 
And  breaks  through  all  law-nets,  made  to  curb  ill 

men, 

As  they  were  cobwebs.     No  man  dares  reprove  him. 
Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do,  were  never 
Lodg'd  so  unluckily. 

Enter  AMBLE. 

Amb.  Ha!  ha!   I  shall  burst. 

Ord.  Contain  thyself,  man. 

F«r.  Or  make  us  partakers 
Of  your  sudden  mirth. 

Amb.  Ha  !  ha !  my  lady  has  got 
Such  a  guest  at  her  table ! — this  term  driver,  Marrall, 
This  snip  of  an  attorney ! 

Wat.  What  of  him,  man  ? 

Amb.  The  knave  feeds  so  slovenly  ! 

Fur.  Is  this  all  ? 

Amb.  My  lady  [Wellborn; 

Drank  to  him  for  fashion's  sake,  or  to  please  Master 
As  I  live,  he  rises  and  takes  up  a  dish 
In  which  there  were  some  remnants  of  a  boil'd  capon, 
And  pledges  her  in  white  broth  ! 

Fur.  Nay,  'tis  like 
The  rest  of  his  tribe. 

Amb.  And  when  I  brought  him  wine, 
He  leaves  his  chair,  and,  after  a  leg  or  two, 
Most  humbly  thanks  my  worship— my  worship  ! 

All  the  Servants.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ord.  Risen  already? 

Fur.  My  lady  frowns. 

Amb.  I  shall  be  chid.  [Exit  FURNACE. 

Enter  Lady  ALLWORTH,  WKLLBORN,  and  MARRALL. 

Lady  A.  You  attend  us  well !  [ing : 

Let  me  have  no  more  of  this  :  I  observ'd  your  leer- 
Sir,  I  will  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worthy 
To  sit  at  my  table, 
When  I  am  present,  is  not  your  companion. 

Ord.  [Atide.]  Nay,  she'll  preserve  what's  due  to 
her. 

Lady  A.  [To  WELLBORN.]  You  are  master 
Of  your  own  will.  I  know  so  much  of  maniv 
As  not  to  inquire  your  purposes;  in  a  word, 

[Crosses,  VfvLLBORV  following  her. 
To  mo  you  are  ever  welcome,  as  to  a  house  ^ 
That  is  your  own. 

W,-lt.   [To  MARRAM,.]   Mark  that.  J 

Mar.  With  reverence,  sir, 
And  it  like  your  worship. 

M  V-".  Trouble  roursclf  no  further, 
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Dear  madam,  my  heart's  full  of  zeal  and  service  ; 
However  in  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
Come,  Master  Marrall. 

Mar.  I  attend  your  worship. 

[Exeunt  WATCHALL,  WELLBORN,  and  MARRALL. 

Lady  A.  [To  the  Servants.]    I  see  in  your  looks 

you  are  sorry,  and  you  know  me 
An  easy  mistress  :  be  merry  ;  I  have  forgot  all. 
Order  and  Amble,  come  with  me  ;  I  must  give  you 
Further  directions. 

Ord.  What  you  please. 

Amb.  We  are  ready.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  open  Country. 
•-- 

Enter  WELLBORN  and  MARRALL. 

Well.  I  think  I'm  in  a  good  way. 

Mar.  Good,  sir  !    The  best  way ; 
The  certain  best  way.  [right-worshipful. 

You  are  worshipful — and  I  hope  you  will  become 

Well.  Is't  for  your  ease 
You  keep  your  hat  off? 

Mar.  Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship  ! 
I  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long, 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beast. 
Though  it  hail  hazel-nuts,  as  to  be  covered 
When  your  worship's  present. 

Well.   [Aside.]  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue, 
That,  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  future  coz'nage, 
Can  turn  thus  suddenly  ?  'tis  rank  already. 

Mar.  I  know  your  worship's  wise  and  needs  no 
Yet  if,  in  my  desire  to  do  you  service,        [counsel ; 
I  humbly  offer  my  advice,  (but  still 
Under  correction),  I  hope  I  shall  not 
Incur  your  high  displeasure. 

Well.  No  ;  speak  freely.  [judgment, 

Mar.     Then,   in    my   judgment,  sir,    my  simple 
(Still  with  your  worship's  favour),  I  could  wish  you 
A  better  habit ;  for  this  cannot  be 
But  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  lady 
That  loves  you : 
I  have  twenty  pounds  here, 
Which,  out  of  my  true  love,  I'll  presently 
Lay  down  at  your  worship's  feet ;  'twill  serve  to 
A  riding  suit.  [buy  you 

Well  But  where's  the  horse? 

Mar.  My  gelding 

Is  at  your  service ;  nay,  you  shall  ride  me, 
Before  your  worship  shall  be  put  to  the  trouble 
To  walk  afoot.     Alas !  when  you  are  lord 
Of  this  lady's  manor,  (as  I  know  you  will  be), 
You  may  with  the  lease  of  glebe  land,  call'd  Knaves 

Acre, 
A  place  I  would  manure,  requite  your  vassal. 

Well.  I  thank  thy  love  ;  but  will  make  no  use  of  it. 
Did  I  want  clothes  think' st  thou  I  could  not  have 
For  one  word  to  my  lady  ?  ['em 

Mar.  As  I  know  not  that —  [thee. 

Well.  Come,  I'll  tell  thee  a  secret,  and  so  leave 
I'll  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  be 
A  gallant-minded  lady,  after  we're  married, 
To  hit  me  in  the  teeth  and  say,  she  was  forc'd 
To  buy  my  wedding  clothes. — 
No,  I'll  be  furuish'd  something  like  myself, 
And  so  farewell. — For  thy  suit  touching   Knaves 

Acre, 
When  it  is  mine,  'tis  thine.  [Exit  WELLBORN. 

Mar.  I  thank  your  worship 
How  was  I  cozen'd  in  the  calculation 
Of  this  man's  fortune  !    My  master's  cozen'd  too, 
Whose  pupil  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoing  mcu ; 


For   that   is   our  profession.      Well,    well,    master 

Wellborn ; 

You  are  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  fit  again  to  be  cheated ; 
Which,  if  the  fates  please,  when  you  are  possess'd 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you  suns  question  shall  be. 
I'll  presently  think  of  the  means.  [Musing. 

Sir  G.  [Without.]   Sirrah,  take  my  horse, 
I'll  walk,  to  get  me  an  appetite  ;  'tis  but  a  mile  ; 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  being  pursy. 

Enter  Sir  GILES. 

Ha!  Mai  rail! — Is  he  conjuring  ?     Perhaps 
The  knave  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 
Some  outrage  on  himself,  and  now  he  feels 
Compunction  in  his  conscience  for't:  no  matter, 
So  it  be  done. — Marrall !  Marrall ! 

Mar.  Sir? 

Sir  G.  How  succeed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn  ? 

Mar.  Never  better,  Sir. 

Sir  G.  Has  he  hang'd  or  drown'd  himself? 

Mar.  No,  Sir,  he  lives  ; 
Lives,  once  more  to  be  made  a  prey  to  you, 
A  greater  prey  than  ever. 

Sir  G    Art  thou  in  thy  wits  ? 
If  thou  art,  reveal  this  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Mar.  A  lady,  sir,  is  fallen  in  love  with  him. 

Sir  G.  With  him  !     What  lady  ? 

Mar.  The  rich  lady  Allworth. 

Sir  G.  Thou  dolt !  how  dar'st  thou  speak  this  ? 

Mar.  I  speak  truth, 
And  I  do  so  but  once  a-year,  unless 
It  be  to  you,  sir.     We  din'd  with  her  ladyship  ; 
I  thank  his  worship. 

Sir  G.   His  worship  ! 

Mar.  As  I  live,  sir, 

I  din'd  with  him,  at  the  great  lady's  table,  [him, 
Simple  as  I  stand  here;  and  saw  when  she  kiss'd 
And  would,  at  his  request,  have  kiss'd  me  too. 

Sir  G.  Why,  thou  rascal ! 
To  tell  me  these  impossibilities. 
Dine  at  her  table  !  and  kiss  him  !   or  thee  ! 
Impudent  varlet,  have  not  I  myself, 
Ten  times  attempted,  since  her  husband's  death, 

In  vain,  to  see  her,  though  I  came a  suitor  ? 

And  yet  your  good  solicitorship,  and  rogue  Wellborn, 
Were  brought  into  her  presence,  feasted  with  her ! — 
But  that  I  know  thee  a  dog  that  cannot  blush, 
This  most  incredible  lie  would  call  up  one 
On  thy  buttermilk  cheeks. 

Mar.  Shall  I  not  trust  my  eyes,  sir, 
Or  taste  ?     I  feel  her  good  cheer  in  my  belly. 

Sir  G.  You  shall  feel  me,  if  you  give  not  over, 

sirrah  : 

Recover  your  brains  again,  and  be  no  more  gull'd 
With  a  beggar's  plot,  assisted  by  the  aids 
Of  serving-men  and  chambermaids  ; 
Or  I'll  quit  you 
From  my  employments. 

Mar.  Will  you  credit  this  yet  ?  [born — 

On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage,  I  offer'd  Well- 
I'd  give  a  crown  now  I  durst  say  his  worship,  [Aside. 
My  nag  and  twenty  pounds. 

Sir  G.  Did  you  so,  idiot  ? 

[Strikes  him— MARRALL  retreat*. 
Was  this  the  way  to  work  him  to  despair, 
Or  rather  to  cross  me  ?  [Beats  him. 

Mar.  Will  your  worship  kill  me  ? 

Sir  G.  No,  no ;  but  drive  the  lying  spirit  out  of  you. 

Mar.  He's  gone, 

Sir  G.  I've  done  then.     Now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  lady, 
Know,  my  lord  Lovell  dines  with  me  to-morrow  : 
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Be  careful  nought  be  wanting  to  receive  him ; 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  her  up, 
Though  they  paint  her,   so  she  catch  the  lord,   I'll 

tlmuk  'em. 
There's  a  piece  for  my  late  blows. 

Alar.  [Aside.]  I  may  yet  cry  quittance ; 
There  may  be  a  time 

Sir  G.  Do  you  grumble  ? 

Mar.  No,  sir. 


ACT  HI. 

SCENE  I.— 7*«  Skirtt  of  Lady  AUworth't  Park. 

Enter  LOVELL  and  Al.LWORTH. 
Lot-.   [Sjieakiny   as    he    enters.]  Drive   the   coach 

round  the  hill  :  something  in  private 
I  must  impart  to  Allworth. 

All.  O,  my  lord, 

What  sacrifice  of  reverence,  duty,  watching, 
Although  I  could  put  off  the  use  of  sleep, 
And  ever  wait  on  your  command  to  serve  'em ; 
What  dangers,  though  in  ne'er  so  horrid  shapes, 
Nay  death  itself,  though  I  should  run  to  meet  it, 
Can  I,  and  with  a  thankful  willingness,  suffer; 
But  still  the  retribution  will  fall  short 
Of  your  bounties  shower*  d  upon  m.e  ? 

Lov.  Nay,  good  youth, 
Till  what  I  purpose  be  put  into  act, 
Do  not  o'erprize  it.     Since  you've  trusted  me 
With  your  soul's  nearest,  nay,  her  dearest  secret, 
Rest  confident,  'tis  in  a  cabinet  lock'd 
Treachery  shall  never  open.     I  have  found  you 
More  zealous  in  your  love  and  service  to  me 
Than  I  have  been  in  my  rcwaids. 

All.  Still  great  ones, 
Above  my  merit, 
You  have  been 

More  like  a  father  to  me  than  a  master  : 
'Pray  you,  pardon  the  comparison. 

Lov.  I  allow  it ; 

And  to  give  you  assurance  T  am  pleas'd  in't, 
My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistress, 
Fair  Margaret,  shall  truly  witness  for  me, 
I  can  command  my  passions. 

All    'Tis  a  conquest 

Few  men  can  boast  of,  when  they  are  tempted.— Oh  ! 
Lor.  Why  do  you  sigh  ?     Can  you  bo  doubtful  of 

me? 

By  that  fair  name  I  in  the  wars  have  purchas'd, 
And  all  my  actions,  hitherto  untainted, 
I  will  not  be  more  true  to  mine  own  honour 
Than  to  thee,  Allworth ! 

All.  Were  you  to  encounter  with  a  single  foe, 
The  victory  were  certain  :  but  to  stand 
The  charge  of  two  such  potent  enemies, 
At  once  assaulting  you,  as  wealth  and  beauty, 
And  those  too  seconded  with  power,  is  odds 
Too  great  for  Hercules. 

Lov.  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears, 
Since  you  will  nourish  'cm,  in  plainer  language, 
That  I  may  understand  'em. 

All.   My  much-lov'd  lord,  were  Margaret  only  fair, 
You  might  command  your  passion  ; 
But,  when  the  well-tun'd  accents  of  her  tongue 
Make  music  to  you,  and  with  numerous  sounds 
Assault  your  hearing, 
Hippolytus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 
To  follow  such  a  Venus. 


Lot-.  Love  hath  made  you 
Poetical,  Allworth. 

All.  Grant  all  these  beat  off 
(Which  if  it  be  in  man  to  do,  you'll  do  it,) 
Mammon,  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  steps  in 
With  heap  of  ill-got  gold,  and  as  much  land 
As  would  tire 

A  falcon's  wings,  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 
I  here  release  your  trust : 
Tis  happiness  enough  for  me,  to  serve  you, 
And  sometimes  with  chaste  eyes,  to  look  upon  her. 

Lor.  Why,  shall  I  swear  ? 

All.  O,  by  no  means,  my  lord  ! 

Loc.  Suspend 

Your  judgment  to  the  trial.     How  far  i*'t 
To  Overreach's  house  ? 

All.  At  the  most,  some  half  hour'*  riding  ; 
You'll  soon  be  there. 

Lov.  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
From  your  jealous  fears. 

All.  Oh,  that  I  durst  but  hope  it.!  [Ex*unt. 

SCENE  II.*- The  Hall  in  Sir  Giles'  Hout*. 

Enter  Sir  GILES,    GREEDY,   and  MARRALL;    Sir 
GILES  and  MAURALL  remain  up  staye,   GR*EDT 
advances  to  front. 
SirG    Spare  for  no  cost;  let  my  dresser  crack 

with  the  weight 
Of  curious  viands. 

Gree.  Store  indeed's  no  sore,  sir.  [Greedy. 

Sir  G.  That  proverb  fits  your  stomach,  master 
Gree.  It  does  indeed,  Sir  Giles  :  I  do  not  like  to 
see  a  table  ill-spread,  poor,  meagre,  just  sprinkled 
o'er  with  salads,  slic'd  beef,  giblets,  and  pig's  peti- 
toe».  But  the  substantiate  ! — O,  Sir  Giles,  the  sub- 
stantials  !  The  state  of  a  fat  turkey  now !  the  do- 
corum,  the  grandeur,  he  marches  in  with  !  0, 1  de 
clare,  I  do  much  honour  a  chine  of  beef  I  O,  I  do 
reverence  a  loin  of  veal ! 

Sir  G.  And  let  no  plate  bo  seen,  but  what's  pure 

gold, 

Or  such  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  is  made  of:  let  my  choicest  linen 
Perfume  the  room ;  and,  when  \ve  wash,  the  water, 
With  precious  powders  mix'd,  so  please  my  lord, 
That  he  may  with  envy  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 
Mar.  'Twill  be  very  chargeable. 
Sir  G.   Avaunt,  you  drudge ! 
Now  all  my  labour'd  ends  are  at  the  stak*, 
I'st  a  time  to  think  of  thrift  ?     Call  in  my  daughter, 
Call  in  my  daughter.  [Exit  MARRALL. 

And,  master  justice,  since  you  love  choice  dishes. 
And  plenty  of  'cm 

Gree.  As  1  do  indeed,  sir, 
Almost  as  much  as  to  give  thanks  for  'em. 

Sir  G.  I  do  confer  that  providence,  with  my  power 
Of  absolute  command  to  have  abundance, 
To  your  best  care. 

Gree.  I'll  punctually  discharge  it, 
And  give  the  best  directions. — 

[SlR  GILK»  retire  up  the  ttag* 
Now  am  I, 

In  mine  own  co'nceit,  a  monarch  ;  at  least, 
Arch-president  o'the  boil'd,  the  roast,  the'bttk'd; — 
I'd  not  change  my  throne  for  the  Great  Mogul's  ; 
For  which  I  will  eat  often  ;  and  give  thanks, 
When  my  belly's  brac'd  up  like  a  drum ;  and  that's 
pure  justice.  [Kxit  GRKEDT. 

Sir  G  \Advanciny.]     It  must  be  so;   should  the 

foolish  girl  prove  modest, 
She  may  spoil  all ;  she  had  it  not  from  me, 
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But  from  her  mother  :  I  was  ever  forward, 

As  she  must  be  ;  and  therefore  I'll  prepare  her. 

Enter  MARRALL,  followed  by  MARGARET,   and  two 

female  Attendants. 
Alone,  Margaret — 
Alone — and  let  your  women  wait  without. 

[Exit  Women  and  MARRALL. 
Mary.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 
Sir  G.   Ha  !  this  is  a  neat  dressing  ! 


Re-enter  GREEDY,  with  a  toast  and  fork. 
Gree.   I'll  resign  my  office, 

If  I  be  not  better  obey'd.  [frantic  ? 

Sir  G.f  Turning  suddenly  to  him.]  Slight,  art  thou 
Gree.    Frantic !    'twould   make   me  frantic,    and 

stark  mad, 

Were  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum  too, 
Which  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  straw  for. 
I  There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks. — 


[  Walks  round  her. 
These  orient  pearls  and  diamonds  well  plac'd  too  ! 
The  gown  affects  me  not,  it  should  have  been 
Embroider'd  o'er  and  o'er  with  flowers  of  gold ; 
But  these  rich  jewels  and  quaint  fashion  help  it. 
How  like  you  your  new  woman, 
The  Lady  Downfallen  ? 

Marg.  Well,  for  a  companion  : 
Not  as  a  servant. 

Sir  G.  Is  she  humble,  Meg, 
And  careful  too  ;  her  ladyship  forgotten  ? 

Marg.  I  pity  her  fortune. 

Sir  G.  Pity  her  !     Trample  on  her. 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tarn  in  gown. 
E'en  starv'd  for  very  want  of  food,  to  serve  thee, 
And  if  I  understand  she  but  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty,  though  ne'er  so  servile, 
I'll  pack  her  to  her  knight,  where  I  have  lodg'd  him, 
Into  the  counter,  and  there  let  e'em  howl  together. 

Marg.  You  know  your  own  ways,  but  for  me,  I 

blush 

When  I  command  her  that  was  once  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth. 

Sir  G.  In  birth  !  Why,  art  thou  not  my  daughter, 
The  blest  child  of  my  industry  and  wealth  ? 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  a 
To  the  noble  state  I  labour  to  advance  thee ; 
Or,  by  my  hopes  to  see  thee  honourable, 
I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  fortunes, 
And  throw  thee  from  my  care  :     Do  not  provoke  me. 

Marg.  I  will  not,  sir ;  mould  me  which  way  you 

please. 

Enter  GREEDY,  with  a  napkin  round  his  neck,  and  a 
dumpling  in  his  hand. 

Gree.  Sir  Giles,  Sir  Giles- 
Sir  G.   How  !  interrupted  ?  [Crosses  to  him. 

Gree.  'Tis  matter  of  importance. 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-willed,  and  will  not  learn     [sir, 
From  my  experience.     There's  a  fawn  brought  in, 
And,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  make  him  roast  it  whole, 
With  a  Norfolk  dumpling  in  the  belly  of  it : 
And,  sir,    we   wise   men    know,    that  without  the 

dumpling 
'Tis  not  worth  three-pence. 

Sir  G.  Would  it  were  whole  in  thy  belly,         [me. 
To  stuff  it  out !     Cook  it  any  way  :    Pr'ythee,  leave 

Gree.  Without  order  for  the  dumpling  ? 

Sir  G.  Let  it  be  dumpled 

Which  way  thou  wilt ;  or  tell  him,  I  will' scald  him 
In  his  own  caldron. 

Gree.  I  had  lost  my  stomach 
Had  I  lost  my  dumpling.  [Exit  GREEDY. 

Sir  G.  But  to  our  business,  Meg  : — You've  heard 
who  dines  here  ? 

Marg.  I  have,  sir. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  an  honourable  man  ; 
A  lord,  Meg,  and  commands  a  regiment 
Of  soldiers  ;  and,  what's  rare,  is  one  himself, 
A  bold  and  understanding  one  ;  and  to  be 
A  lord,  and  a  good  leader,  in  one  volume, 
Is  granted  unto  few,  but  such  as  rise  up 
The  kingdom's  glory. 


He  has  found  out 

A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  'em 

With  toasts  and  butter. 

•Sir  G.   Crossses  behind.]  Cook  ! — rogue,  obey  him  ! 
['ve  given  the  word :  pray,  now,  remove  yourself 
To  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  trouble  me  no  further. 

Gree.  I  will,  and  meditate  what  to  eat  at  dinner. 

[Exit  GREEDY. 

Sir  G.  And   as  I  said,   Meg,  when  this  gull  dis 
turbed  us, 

This  honourable  lord,  this  colonel, 
I  would  have  thy  husband. 

Marg.  There's  too  much  disparity 
Between  his  quality  and  mine,  to  hope  it. 

Sir  G.  I  more  than  hope,  and  doubt  not  to  affect  it ; 
Be  thou  no  enemy  to  thyself:  my  wealth 
Shall  weigh  his  titles  down,  and  make  you  equals. 
Now  for  the  means  to  assure  him  thine,  observe  me : 
Remember,  he's  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier, 
And  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  therefore,  when 
He  comes  to  woo  you,  see  you  do  not  coy  it : 
This  mincing  modesty  hath  spoil'd  many  a  match 
By  a  first  refusal,  in  vain  after  hop'd  for.  [that 

Marg.  You'll  have  me,  sir,  preserve  the  distance 
Confines  a  virgin  ? 

Sir  G.  Virgin  me  no  virgins  ! 
I'll  have  you  lose  that  name,  or  you  lose  me ; 
I'll  have  you  private — start  not — I  say,  private. 
If  you  are  my  true  daughter, 

You'll  venture  alone  with  one  man,  though  he  came 
Like  Jupitor  to  Semele,  and  come  off  too  : 
And  therefore,  when  he  kisses  you,  kiss  close. 

Marg.  I've  heard  this  is  the  wanton's  fashion,  sir, 
Which  I  must  never  learn. 

Sir  G.  Learn  any  thing, 

And  from  any  creature,  that  may  make  thee  great ; 
E'en  from  the  devil  himself:  stand  not  on  form  ; 
Words  are  no  substances. 

Marg.  With  your  leave,  sir — in  worldly  policy, 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  his  wife : 
My  virgin  scruples  overcome  so  soon 
Cannot  but  assure  him, 
I,  that  am  light  to  him,  will  not  hold  weight 
When  tempted  by  others  ;  so,  in  judgment, 
If,  to  obey  you,  I  forget  my  honour, 
He  must  and  will  forsake  me. 

Sir  G.  How  !  forsake  thee  ! 
Do  I  wear  a  sword  for  fashion  ?  or  is  this  arm 
Shrunk  up,  or  wither'd  ?     Does  there  live  a  man, 
Of  that  large  list  I  have  encounter'd  with, 
Can  truly  say  I  e'er  gave  inch  of  ground 
Not  purchased  with  his  blood  that  did  oppose  me  ? 
Forsake  thee  ! — he  dares  not. 
Though  all  his  captains,  echoes  to  his  will, 
Stood  arm'd  by  his  side,  to  justify  the  wrong ; 
Spite  of  his  lordship,  and  his  colonelship, 
I  would  make  him  render 
A  bloody  and  a  strict  account,  and  force  him, 
By  marrying  thee,  to  cure  thy  wounded  honour. 
Meg,  I  have  said  it 

Enter  MARRALL,  hastily. 
Mar.  Sir,  sir,  the  man  of  honour's  comf, 
Newly  alighted. 
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.S'/r  (/'.   In,  there,  without  reply,  and  wait  my  cull : 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou  art  lost 

[/•;///  MAKGAHET. 

What !  is  the  loud  music  I  gave  orders  for 
Heady  to  receive  him  ? 

Mar.  'Tis,  sir. 

Sir  ('.    Let  'em  sound 

A  princely  welcome.  [Exit  MARRALL, 

RoughneM,  a\\hile  leave  me; 
For  t'iiwuing  now,  a  stranger  to  my  nature, 
Must  make  wa\  lor  me. 
Enter  M  \KRAL L,  LONKI.I.,  ami  At  i  \\»KTII,  ^receded 
an, I  f,,!',niT,l  hi/  Servants. 

Lor.  Sir,  you  meet  your  trouble.  [nour 

Sir  G.  What  you  are  plcas'd  to  style  so,  is  an  ho- 

Above'my  worth  and  fortunes. 
Allw.   [Aside.]   Strange!    so  humble  ! 
lir-cntt-r  (Ji<KKi>Y,  ti'itlt  a  iKijikin  under  his  chin. 
Sir  G.   Faugh  !     [Pointt  t<>  n.t/Ain,  u-ln'rh  GREEDY 
instantly  snatches   ojf,    and  puts  btkind  him.] 
A  justice  of  peace,  my  lord. 

[Presents  GREEDY  to  him. 
Lor.  Your  hand,  good  sir. 
Gree.  [Aside.]    This  is  a  lord:  some  would  think 

this  a  favour; 

But  I  had  rather  have  my  hand  in  my  dumpling. 
Sir  G.  Room  for  my  lord. 
Lov.  1  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter, 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Sir  G.  May  it  please  my  lord 

To  taste  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  first ;  and  suddenly 
She  shall  attend,  my  lord. 
Lov.  You'll  be  obeyed,  sir. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sir  GILES. 
Sir  G.  'Tis  to  my  wish ;  as  soon  as  come,  ask  for 

her. 
Why,  Meg  !  Meg  Overreach  ! 

Re-enter  MARGARET. 
How !  tears  in  your  eyes  ! 
Hah  !  dry  'em  quickly,  or  I'll  dig  'em  out 
Is  this  a  time  to  whimper  ?  meet  that  greatness 
That  flies  into  thy  bosom  ;  think  what  'tis 
For  me  to  say,  my  honourable  daughter. 

No  more ;  but  be  instructed,  or  expect 

He  comes. 

Re-enter  LOVELL,  ALLWORTH,  GREEDY,  and 

MARRALL. 
A  well  form'd  girl,  my  lord. 

Loi\  [Crosses  to  MARGARET.]  As  I  live,  a  rare  one ! 

[Salutes  her. 

Allw.  He's  ta'en  already :  I  am  lost 
Sir  G.  That  kiss 
Came  twanging  off;  I  like  it: — Quit  the  room. 

[Exeunt  GREEDY,  MARRALL,  and  ALLWORTH. 
A  little  bashful,  my  good  lord,  but  you, 
I  hope,  will  teach  us  boldness. 
Lor.  I  am  happy 

In  such  a  scholar:   but 

Sir  G.  I  am  too  old  to  learn, 

And  therefore  leave  you  to  yourselves.  Remember ! 
[Aside  to  MARGARET  andexit. 
Lov.  You  see,  fair  lady,  your  father  is  solicitous, 
To  have  you  change  the  barren  name  of  virgin 
Into  a  hopeful  wife. 

.\!<ir;i.    His  haste,  my  lord, 
II->Ms  no  power  o'er  my  will. 
Lor.   But  o'er  your  d'utv. 
Atari/.  Which,  furc'd  too  much,  may  break. 
Lt>r.   Bend  rather,  swedes!  : 
Think  of  your  years. 

Mary.  Too  few  to  match  with  yours. 
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/-or.    1  can  advance  you. 

Mary.  To  a  hill  of  sorrow  ; 
When-  every  hour  1  may  expect  to  fall, 
But  never  hope  firm  footing.     You  are  noble, 
I  of  a  low  descent,  however  rich  ; 
(),  my  -rood  lord,  1  could  suy  more,  but  that 
I  dare  not  trust  tln-se  \salls. 

Lai:    Tray  you,  tiu.st  my  ear  then. 

['iliry  u-kinperup  the  stage. 
Re-enter  Sir  GILES,  listening. 

Sir  G.  Close  at  it !  whispering ! — this  is  excellent ! 
And  by  their  postures,  a  consent  on  both  parts. 
Re-enter  GREEDY. 

Gree.  Sir  Giles  !     Sir  Giles  ! 

Sir  (j.  The  great  liend   stop  that  clapper  ! 

Grea.  It  must  ring  out,  sir,  when  my  belly  rings 

noon. 
The  bak'd  meats  are  run  out,  the  roast  turn'd  powder. 

Sir  G.  Stop  your  insatiate  jaws,  or 
I  shall  powder  you. 

Gree.  Beat  me  to  dust,  I  care  not ; 
In  such  a  cause  as  this  I'll  die  a  martyr. 

Sir  G.  Disturb  my  lord 
When  he  is  in  discourse  ? 

Gree.  Is't  a  time  to  talk 
When  we  should  be  munching  ?  [bargain 

S/r  G.  Mum,  villain  ;  vanish  !     Shall  we  break  a 
Aim. ist  made  up  ? 

[Exit,  thrustiny  GREEDY  off  before  him. 

Lov.  Lady,  I  understand  you, 
And  wish  you  happy  in  your  choice  ;  believe  it, 
I'll  be  a  careful  pilot  to  direct 
Your  yet  uncertain  bark  to  a  port  of  safety. 

Mary.  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives,  and 

bind  us 
Your  slaves  for  ever. 

Lor.  I'm  in  the  act  rewarded. 
Since  it  is  good  :  however,  you  must  put  on 
An  amorous  carriage  towards  me,  till  our  purpose 
Be  brought  to  the  wish'd  end. 

Mary.  I'm  prone  to  that. 

Lor.  Now  break  we  off  our  conference. — Sir  Giles ! 
Where  is  Sir  Giles?  [Cominy  foru-ard. 

Enter  Sir  GILES.  ALLWORTH,  GREEDY,  and  MAU- 
RALL,  ALLWORTH  crosses  behind. 

Sir  G.  My  noble  lord  ;  and  how 
Does  your  lordship  find  her  ? 

Lor.  Apt,  Sir  Giles,  and  coming  ; 
And  I  like  her  the  better. 

Sir  G.   [Aside  ]  So  do  I  too. 

Lor.  Yet  should  we  take  forts  at  the  first  assault, 
'Twere  poor  in  the  defendant:   I  will  confirm  her 
With  a  love-letter  or  two,  which  I  shall  have 
Deliver'd   by  my  page  :  we   must,  for  form,  give 
to't. 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  soul.   [Crosses  to  ALLWORTII. 
A  towardly  gentleman  ! 

Your  hand,  good  master  Allworth :  know  my  house 
Is  ever  open  to  you. 

AIL  [Aside.]  'Twas  shut  till  now. 

Sir  G.  [To  MARGARET.]    Well  done,  well  done, 

my  honourable  daughter  ! 
Thou'rt  so  already  ;   [Puts  MARGARET  over  to  ALI>- 

VM>KTH]  know  this  gentle  youth, 
And  cherish  him,  my  honourable  daughter! 

Minj.   I  shall,  with  my  best  care. 

Servants.    [H'ltlmut.]     Room,  room — make    way 

(here  lor  my  lady. 
</.  Whatn... 

Gree.   More  stops 

Before  we  go  to  dinner  !     O  my  guts ! 

2  O 
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[ACT  III. 


Enter  six  Servants,  Lady  ALLWORTH,  and  WELL 
BORN. 

Lady  A.  [To  WELLBORN.]  If  I  find  welcome, 
You  shall  share  in't;  if  not,  I'll  back  again  ; 
For  I  come  arm'd  for  all  can  be  objected. 

Lor.  How  !  the  Lady  Allworth  ? 

Sir  G.  And  thus  attended  ! 

[MARRALL  and  Sir  GILES  a  little  up  the  stage. 

Mar.  No,  I  am  a  dolt; 
The  spirit  of  lies  hath  enter' d  me. 

Lov.  Noble  lady, 

This  is  a  favour  to  prevent  my  visit, 
The  service  of  my  life  can  never  equal.  [hop'd 

Lady  A.  My  lord,  I  laid  wait  for  you  ;  and  much 
You  would  have  made  my  poor  house  your  first  inn  : 
And  therefore,  doubting  that  you  might  forget  me, 
I  borrow'd  so  much  from  my  long  restraint, 
And  took  the  air,  in  person  to  invite  you. 

Lov.  Your  bounties  are  so  great,  they  rob  me, 
Of  words  to  give  you  thanks.  [madam, 

Lady  A.  Good  Sir  Giles  Overreach — [Bows  to  him. 
How  dost  thou,  Marrall  ? — Lik'd  you  my  meat  so  ill, 
You'll  dine  no  more  with  me  ? 

Gree.  I  will,  when  you  please, " 
An'  it  like  your  ladyship. 

Lady  A.  When  you  please,  Master  Greedy  j 
If  meat  can  do't  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
And  now,  my  lord,  pray  take  into  your  knowledge 
This  gentleman  :  howe'er  his  outside's  coarse, 

[Presents  WELLBORN. 
His  inward  linings  are  as  fine  and  fail- 
As  any  man's : 

And  howsoe'er  his  humour  carries  him 
To  be  thus  accoutred,  or  what  taint  soe'er, 
For  his  wild  life,  hath  struck  upon  his  fame, 
He  may  ere  long,  with  boldness  rank  himself 
With  some  that  have  contemn'd  him.      Sir  Giles 
If  I  am  welcome,  bid  him  so.  [Overreach, 

Sir  G.  My  nephew  !  [Crosses  to  WELLBORN. 

He  has  been  too  long  a  stranger  :  faith  you  have  : 
Pray,  let  it  be  mended. 

[All  converse  apart,  but  Sir  GILES  and  MARRALL. 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
This  is  rogue  Wellborn,  monster,  prodigy, 
No  man  of  worship, 
Much  less  your  nephew. 

Sir  G.  Well,  sirrah,  we  shall  reckon 
For  this  hereafter. 
i         Mar.  I'll  not  lose  my  joke, 

Though  I  be  beaten  dead  for't.  [Retires  up  the  stage. 

Well.   [Advancing.]  Lets  my  silence  plead 
In  my  excuse,  my  lord,  till  better  leisure 
Offer  itself,  to  hear  a  full  relation 
Of  my  poor  fortunes.  [Aside  to  LOVELL. 

Lov.  I  would  hear,  and  help  'em.          [Bell  rings. 

Gree.  Ah!  [Runs  about. 

Sir  G.  Your  dinner  waits  you. 

Lov.  Pray  you,  lead  ;  we  follow.  [my  guest. 

Lady  A.  Dear  Master  Wellborn,  come. — You  are 
[Takes   WELLBORN'S    hand. —  Music. — Exeunt 
all  but  GREEDY. 

Gree.    Dear    Master    Wellborn !     so    she    said : 

Heaven,  heaven  ! 

If  my  belly  would  give  me  leave,  I  could  ruminate 
All  day  on  this  :   I've  granted  twenty  warrants 
To  have  him  committed,  from  all  the  prisons  in  the 
shire,  [Wellborn!" 

To  Nottingham   gaol !    And  now,   "  Dear  Master 
And,  "  My  good  nephew  !" — But  I  play  the  fool, 
To  stand  here  prating,  and  forget  my  dinner.  [Goiny. 

Re-enter  MAURALL,  me? tiny  GREEDY. 
Are  thev  set,  Marrall ! 


Mar.    Long   since.     [GREEDY   going,   MARRALL 
prevents  him.]  Pray  you  a  word,  sir. 

Gree.  No  wording  now. 

Mar.  In  troth,  I  must :  my  master,  [you, 

Knowing  you  are  his   good  Iriend,  makes  bold  with 
And  does  entreat  you,  more  guests  being  come  in 
Than  he  expected,  especially  his  nephew, 
The  table  being  full  too,  you  would  excuse  him, 
And  wait  to  sup  with  him  on  the  cold  meat. 

Gree.  How  !  no  dinner, 
After  all  my  care. 

Mar.  'Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal;   besides,  you  broke  your  fast 

Gree.  That  was 

But  a  bit  to  stay  my  stomach,  A  man  in  commission, 
Give  place  to  &  tatterdemalion  ? 

Mar.  No  big  words,  sir ! 
Should  his  worship  hear  you 

Gree.   Lose  my  dumpling  too. 
And  butter'd  toast  and  woodcocks  ? 

Mar.  Come,  have  patience. 

If  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  your  justiceship, 
And  sit  with  the  maids  below  there,   you'll  have 

dumpling, 
Woodcock,  and  butter'd  toast  too,  by  and  by, 

Gree.  This  revives  me  : 
I  will  gorge  there  sufficiently. 

Mar.  There's  your  way,  sir.          [Exit  MARRALL. 

Gree.  I  fear,  we  shall  have  but  short  commons 
below.  I  am  no  cameleon,  to  feed  on  air ;  nor 
Frenchman,  to  feast  on  a  soused  frog,  or  regale  on 
an  ounce  of  beef  in  a  Mediterranean  sea  of  soup ;  I 
love  to  see  the  board  well  spread,  groaning  under  its 
savoury  burden,  smoaking  hot,  from  spit,  furnace, 
and  cauldron. — Ods-me,  Sir  Giles  !  [Exit^ 

Enter  Sir  GILES. 

Sir  G.  She's  caught  ?  O,  woman !    What,  neglect 

my  lord, 

And  all  her  compliments  apply  to  Wellborn  ! 
In  the  wine  she  drinks, 

He  being  her  pledge,  she  sends  him  burning  kisses, 
And  sits  on  thorns  till  she  be  private  with  him. 
But  why  grieve  I 

At  this  ?  It  makes  for  me ;  if  she  prove  his, 
All  that  is  hers  is  mine,  as  I  will  work  him. 
Enter  MARRALL. 

Mar.    Sir,  the  whole  board  is  troubled  at  your 
rising.  [rail, 

Sir  G.  No  matter,  I'll  excuse  it:  Pr'ythee,  Mar- 
Watch  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar.  Who  !  the  rogue 
The  lady  scorn'd  to  look  on  ? 

Sir  G.  Sirrah,  sirrah  !      [Crosses  to  meet  LOVELL. 
Enter  LOVELL,  MARGARET,  and  ALLWORTH. 

Sir  G.  [To  LOVELL.]  My  good  lord,  excuse  my 

Lov.  There  needs  none,  Sir  Giles  ;         [manners. 
I  may  ere  long  say — father,  when  it  please 
My  dearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it. 

Sir  G.  She  shall  seal  to  it,  my  lord,  and  make  me 
happy. 

Lady  A.   [Without.]  Nay,  Master  Wellborn— 

Sir  G.  Grosser  and  grosser! 

Enter  Lady  ALLWORTH,  WELLBORN,  and  Servants. 

Lady  A.   Provide  my  coach, 
I'll  instantly  away ; — my  thanks,  Sir  Giles, 
For  my  entertainment. 

[MARRALL  ichispers  WELLBORN. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  your  nobleness, 
To  think  it  such. 


SCENE    I. 


A   NK\V   WAY   TO   PAY   OLD   DKRTS. 


Lu  /;/  A.   I  must  do  you  a  further 
In  taking  away  your  honour.!  [Giles, 

Lov.   1  wait  on    you,  madam;   farewell,  good   Sn 
Lady  A.   Nay,  come.  M.i.-tcr  Wellborn. — 

1 1:  i  it  MA  UK  ALL 

I  must  not.  leave  you  behind;  iu  sooth,  I  must  not. 
Sir  G.  [Crosses  t<>  Lady  AI.I.U  ou  1 11.]  JJob  ; 

inadain,  of  all  joy-  at  one*.-  :  [ci».irh 

Let    my    nepheu     >t  \.\    In-hind;    In-    shall    ha\e  m\ 
And  after  some  small  conference  between 
Soon  overtake  your  ladvship. 

Ladij  A.    Stay  not  so  lon<jr,  sir.  [da\ 

Lor.   Kan-well,  dear    Mar-.'  nv •:  '.    You  shall    cvt-rv 

Hear  from  your  servant,  by  my  faithful  page 

All.  Tis  a  service  I  am  proud  of. 

[Exeunt  LONI.I.I,  Lady  Ai.i  WORTH,  ALLWOHTH, 

and  Servants. 
Sir  G.   Daughter,  to  your  chamber 

[Exit  MARGARET. 
You  may  wonder,  nephew, 
After  so  long  an  enmity  between  us, 
I  should  desire  your  friendship. 

WelL  So  I  do,  sir; 
*Tis  strange  to  me. 

Sir  G.  But  t  make  it  no  wonder  ; 
And,  what  is  more,  unfold  my  nature  to  you. 
We  worldly  men,  when  we  see  friends  and  kinsmen, 
Past  hope  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
To  lift  'em  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  'em  to  the  bottom; 
As  I  must  yield,  with  you  I  practis'd  it ; 
But,  now  I  see  you  in  a  way  to  rise, 
I  can  and  will  assist  you.     This  rich  lady, 
(And  I  am  glad  oft),  is  enamour'd  of,you. 

JiW/.  No  such  thing: 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Well,  in  a  word, 
Because  your  stay  is  short,  I'll  have  you  seen 
No  more  in  this  base  shape ;  nor  shall  she  say, 
She  married  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt 

Well.  [Aside.]  He'll  run  into  the  noose,  and  save 
my  labour.  [hence, 

Sir  G.  You  have  a  trunk  of  rich  clothes,  not  far 
In  pawn ;  I  will  redeem  'em ;   and,  that  no  clamour 
May  taint  your  credit  for  your  petty  debts, 
You  shall  have  wherewithal  to  cut  'em  off, 
And  go  a  freeman  to  the  wealthy  lady. 

Well.  This  done,  sir,  out  of  love,  and  no  ends  else — 
Sir  G.  As  it  is,  nephew. 
Well.  Binds  me  still  your  servant. 
Sir  G.  No  compliments  :   you're  staid  for.     Ere 
you've  supp'd  [my  nephew  : 

You  shall  hear  from  me.     My  coach,  knaves,  for 
To  morrow  I  will  visit  you. 

WM.  Here's  an  uncle 

In  a  man's  extremes !   How  much  they  do  belie  you, 
That  say  you  are  hard-hearted. 

Sir  G.  My  deeds,  nephew. 

Shall  speak  my  love  ;  what  men  report,  I  weigh  not. 
[Exeunt  WELLBORN  and  Sir  GILES. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.-—  A  Room  in  Lady  Allworth's 

Table  and  two  chairs,  pens,  ink,  paper,  wax,  and 
lighted  taper. 

LOVELL  discovered  seated,  sealing  a  letter,  and  ALL- 

WORTH   waiting  on  him. 
/-"I-.  'Tis  well.  —  May  thN  <uceoed  ! 


f  HOW  discharge  \ou 

From  further  service  :  mind  your  own  affairs ; 

1  hope  they'll  prove  successful 

.    What  is  blost 

"With  \our  -rood  wi>h,  my  lord,  cannot  but  pr 
Let  at'ier-tiiues  report,  and  to  your  honour, 
How  murli  I  stand  en^n/d,  for  1  want  language 

:  :    )et,  if  a  tear  or  two 

Oi'joy,  for  your  much  yoiidness,  caa  supply 
My  tongue's  defects,  I  could — 

L<n\  Nay,  do  not  melt; 

'i'lii    ceremonial  thanks,  to  me's  superfluous. 
Sir  (i.   \  l\';th<iuL]   Is  my  lord  stirring  ? 
/.or.  'Tis  he  !  (),  here's  your  letter. 

[Takes  the  letter  from  the  table,  and  gives  it  to 

ALLWORTH. 
Let  him  in. 

[ALLWORTH  opens  the  door,  and  stands  retired. 
Enter  Sir  GiLts,  GREEDY,  and  MAHUALL. 
Sir  G.  A  good  day  to  my  lord  ! 
Lov.  You  are  an  early  riser, 
Sir  Giles. 

Sir  G.  And  reason,  to  attend  your  lordship. 
Lov.  And  you,  too,  Master  Greedy,  up  eo  soon  I 
Gree.  In  troth,  my  lord,  after  the  sun  is  up 
I  cannot  sleep :  for  I've  a  foolish  stomach 
That  croaks  for  breakfast.     With   your  lordship's 
favour,  [Crosses  to  LOVELL. 

I  have  a  serious  question  to  demand 
Of  my  worthy  friend,  Sir  Giles, 

Lov.  Pray  you,  use  your  pleasure.  [Retires. 

Gree,  How  far,  Sir  Giles,  *and  pray  you  answer 
Upon  your  credit,  hold  you  it  to  be  [me 

From   your  manor-house  to  this  of  my  Lady  All- 
Sir  G.  Why,  some  four  miles.  [worth's  ? 
Gree.  How  !  four  mile,  good  Sir  Giles — 
Upon  your  reputation,  think  better  ; 
For  four  miles'  riding 
Could  not  have  rais'd  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  feel  gnawing  on  me. 

Mar.  Whether  you  ride, 
Or  go  afoot,  you're  that  way  still  provided, 
An't  please  your  worship. 

Sir  G.  How  now,  sirrah  ?  prating 
Before  my  lord !  no  deference  !  Go  to  my  nephew, 
See  all  his  debts  discharg'd,  and  help  his  worship 
To  fit  on  his  rich  suit. 

Mar.  I  may  fit  you  too.  [Exit  MARRALL. 

Lot'.  I  have  writ  this  morning 
A  few  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  daughter. 
Sir  G.  'Twill  fire  her;    for  she's  wholly  your's 
already.  [you 

Sweet  Master  Allworth,  take  my  ring ;  'twill  carry 
To  her  presence,  I   dare  warrant  you ;    and  there 

plo.ad 

For  my  good  lord,  if  you  should  find  occasion. 
That  done,  pray,  ride  to  Nottingham,  get  a  license, 
Still  by  this  token.    [To  LOVELL.]    I    will  have't 

despatched, 
And  suddenly,  my  lord,  that  I  may  say, 
Vly  honourable,  nay,  right  honourable  daughter. 

Gree.   [Stof>}>i>nj  Ai.i.  WORTH,  u-lio  is  crossing] 
Take    my   advice,    young    gentleman ;     get    your 

breakfast ; 

Tis  unwholesome  to  ride  fasting ;   I'll  eat  with  you, 
\nd  that  abundantly. 

Sir  G.   Some  tury'a  iu  that  gut: 
Hungry  again  !   did  you  not  devour  this  morning 
->hield  of  brawn,  anda  barrel  of  Colchester  oysters? 
Gr»-f.     Why,    that    was,    sir,    only    to    scour    my 
A.  kind  of  preparative.  [stomach, 

/          I  l.i-tr  \  our  return. 
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All.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Gree.  Nor  I,  to  liue 
My  Christmas  coffer.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  To  my  wish;   [They  sit.]  we're  private. 
I  come  not  to  make  offer  with  my  daughter 
A  certain  portion;  that  were  poor  and  trivial: 
In  one  word  I  pronounce,  all  that  is  mine, 
In  lands  or  leases,  ready  coin  or  goods, 
With  her,  my  lord,  comes  to  you  :  nor  shall  you  have 
One  motive  to  induce  you  to  believe 
I  live  too  long ;  since  every  year  I'll  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  which  shall  be  your's  too. 

Lov.  You  are  a  right  kind  father. 

Sir  G.  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  such, 

How  do  you  like  this  seat  of  Lady  Allworth's  ? 
It  is  well  wooded  and  well  water' d,  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich  ;  would  it  not  serve,  for  change, 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer  progress  ? 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord  ? 

Lov.  'Tis  a  wholesome  air, 

And  well-built  pile  :  and  she  that's  mistress  of  it, 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 

Sir  G.  She  the  mistress ! 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but,  let  my  lord 
Say,  only  that  he  but  likes  it,  and  would  have  it, 
I  say  ere  long  'tis  his. 

Lov.  Impossible  ! 

Sir  G.  You  conclude  too  fast,  not  knowing  me, 
Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.  'Tis  not  alone 
The  lady  Allworth's  lands, — for  those,  once  Well- 

born's, 

As,  by  her  dotage  on  him,  I  know  they  will  be, 
Shall  soon  be  mine  ; — but  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship,  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud  they're  yours.  [They  rise. 

Lov.  I  dare  not  own 

What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted  : 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me, 
Than  thus  to  expose  'em  to  be  censur'd  by 
The  public  voice. 

Sir  G.  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard. 

[Leans  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Your  reputation  shall  still  stand  as  fair 
In  all  good  men's  opinions,  as  now : 
For,  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself, 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you,  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame, 
Shall  ne'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot. 
All  my  ambition  is,  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable,  which  my  lord  can  make  her ; 
And,  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  Lord  Lovell,  born  by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  nil  ultra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 

Lov.  Are  you  not  mov'd  with  the  sad  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  ? 

Sir  G.  Yes,  as  rocks  are, 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against 
Their  flinty  ribs;  or-as  the  moon  is  mov'd, 
When  wolves,  with  hunger  pin'd,  howl  at  her  bright- 
I'm  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these  [ness. 

Steer  on  a  constant  course. 

Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierc'd  with  widow's  cries, 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;   and  'tis  a  powerful  charm 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse,  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 


Lor.   I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  for  you, 

My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble; 
Nay  more,  if  you  will  have  my  character 
In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  delight 
In  my  arrival  at  my  wealth  these  dark 
And  crooked  ways,  than  you  shall  e'er  take  pleasure 
In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  compass'd. 
My  haste  commands  me  hence ;  in  one  word,  there- 
Is  it  a  match,  my  lord  ?  [fore, 

Lov.   I  hope  that  is  past  doubt  now.      [kind  here, 

Sir  G.  Then  rest  secure  ;  not  the  hate  of  all  man- 
Nor  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  me  hereafter, 
Shall  make  me  study  aught  but  your  advancement 
One  story  higher :  an  earl  ;  if  gold  can  do  it. 
Doubt  not  mine  honour,  nor  my  faith  to  you  : 
Though  I  am  borne  thus  headlong  by  my  will, 
You  may  make  choice  of  what  belief  you  please. 
To  me  'tis  equal;   so,  my  lord,  good  morrow. 

[Exit  Sir  GILES. 

Lor.  He's  gone :    I  wonder  how  the  earth  can 
I,  that  haye  liv'd  a  soldier,  [bear  him  ! 

And  stood  the  enemy's  violent  charge  undaunted, 
To  hear  this  horrid  monster,  am  all  bath'd 
In  a  cold  sweat :  yet,  like  a  mountain,  he 
Is  no  more  shaken,  than  Olympus  is 
When  angry  Boreas  loads  his  double  head 
With  sudden  drifts  of  snow. 

Enter  Lady  ALLWORTH. 

Lady  A.  Save  you,  my  lord  ! 
Disturb  I  not  your  privacy  ? 

Lov.  No,  good  madam ; 

For  your  own  sake,  I'm  glad  you  came  no  sooner 
Since  this  bold,  bad  man,  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
Made  such  a  plain  discovery  of  himself, 
And  read  this  morning  such  a  devilish  matins, 
That  I  should  think  it  a  sin  next  to  his 
But  to  repeat  it. 

Lady  A.  I  ne'er  press'd  my  lord, 
On  others'  privacy :   yet,  against  my  will, 
Walking  for  health's  sake,  in  the  gallery  here, 
I  was  made, 

So  loud  and  vehement  he  was,  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  offers. 

But,  my  good  loi'd,  if  I  may  use  my  freedom, 
As  to  an  honour' d  friend 

Lov.  You  lessen  else 
Your  favour  to  me. 

Lady  A.  I  dare,  then,  say  thus  : 
However  common  men 
Make  sordid  wealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims,  'twill  not  agree 
With  those  of  noble  blood,  of  fame,  and  honour. 

Lov.  Madam,  'tis  confess'd : 
But  what  infer  you  from  it  ? 

Lady  A.  This,  my  lord: 

I  allow  the  heir  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Margaret, 
A  rcaid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  match 
Our  north  part  can  make  boast  of;  yet  she  cannot, 
With  all  that  she  brings  with  her,  stop  their  mouths 
That  never  will  forget  who  was  her  father  ; 
Or  that  my  husband  Allworth's  lands,  and  Wellborn's 
(How  wrung  from  both,  needs  now  no  repetition). 
Were  real  motives  that  more  work'd  your  lordship 
To  join  your  families,  than  her  form  and  virtues  : 
You  may  conceive  the  rest. 

Lov.  I  do,  good  madam, 
And  long  since  have  consider'd  it. 
And  'tis  my  resolution  ne'er  to  wed 
With  the  rich  Margaret,  Overreach's  daughter. 
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Lady  A.   [Aside.]   I'm  glad  to  h'-ar  this. 
Why  then,  my  lord,  pretend  your  marriage  to  her? 
Dissimulation  but  tic*  false  knuts 
On  that  straight  line,  by  which  you  hitherto 
Have  mcasur'd  all  your  actions. 

Lor.    I  make  answer, 

And  aptly,  with  a  question.     Wherefore  have  you, 
That,  since  your  husband's  death,  have  liv'd  a  strict 
And  chaste  nun's  life,  on  the  sudden  given  yourself 
To  visits  and  entertainments?     Think  \<m.  madam, 
'Tis  nut  grown  public  conference;   or  the  favours 
Which  you  so  prodigally  have  thrown  on  Wellborn 
Incur  not  censure  ?  |>w.-ar, 

Lady  A.  I'm  innocent  here;  and,  oil  my  life,  1 
My  ends  are  good 

Lov.  So,  on  my  soul,  are  mine 
To  Margaret: 

And,  since  this  friendly  privacy  does  serve 
As  a  fair  offer'd  means  unto  ourselves 
To  search  each  other  further — you  having  shewn 
Your  care  of  me,  I,  my  respect  to  you — 
Deny  me  not,  I  dare  not  yet  say  more, 
An  afternoon's  discourse. 

Lady  A.  Affected  coyness  might  deny  your  suit ; 
But,  such  your  honour,  frankness  shall  become  me, 
And  bid  my  tongue  avow  my  honest  heart : 
I  shall  attend  your  lordship. 

Lov.  My  heart  thanks  you. 

[Exeunt  LOVELL  and  Lady  ALLWORTH 

SCENE  II.— A  Village. 

Enter  FROTH  and  TAPWELL  from  the  House. 

Tap.  Undone,  undone !     This  was  your  counsel, 
Froth.  [rail— 

Froth.    Mine  !  I  defy  thee  :  did  not  Master  Mar- 
He  has  marr'd  all,  I  am  sure— strictly  command  us, 
On  pain  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach's  displeasure, 
To  turn  the  gentleman  out  of  doors  ? 

Tap,  'Tis  true : 

But  now,  he's  his  uncle's  darling  ;  and  has  got 
Master  Justice  Greedy,  since  he  fill'd  his  belly, 
At  his  commandment  to  do  any  thing. 
Woe,  woe  to  us  ! 

Froth.   He  may  prove  merciful. 

Tap.  Troth,  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands. 

Froth.  Then,  he   knows  all  the  passages  of  our 

house ; 

As  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  and  so  forth. 
When  he  was  rogue  Wellborn,  no  man  would  be 
lieve  him  ; 

And  then  his  information  could  not  hurt  us  ; 
But  now  he  is  right  worshipful  again, 
Who  dares  but  doubt  his  testimony? 

Tap.  Undone,  undone  !     Methinks 
T  see  thee,  Froth,  already  in  a  cart; 
And  my  hand  hissing, 
If  I  'scape  the  halter,  with  the  letter  B 
Printed  upon  it 

Froth.  'Would  that  were  the  worst! 
That  were  butlu'ne  days'  wonder.     As  for  credit, 
We've  none  to  lose  ;  but  we  shall  lose  his  custom  : 
There's  the  devil  on't  [drum  ; 

Tap.  He  has  summon'd  all  his  creditors  by  the 
'Tis  said,  he  has  found  such  a  new  way 
To  pay  his  old  debts,  as,  'tis  very  likely, 
He  shall  be  chronicled  for  it. 

Froth.  But  arc  you  sure  his  worship 
Comes  this  way  to  my  lady's  ? 

[Drum — and    cry  without  of  "Brave    Master 
Wellborn !" 

Tap.   Hark,  I  hear  him 


Froth.  He  ready  with  your  petition,  and  present  it 
To  his  good  grace.  '[Drum — and  cry  atjuin. 

Enter  GUKKDY,  WEM.RORN   in  a  ri'-u  /,-./'"/,   MAK- 

I;\M. — Vintner,   Tailor,    with   nthrr   Creditors. — 

ORDER,  FURNACE,  and  AMHI.K. — TAI-WLLL  and 

FROTH,  kncvlituj,  di-tin-r  tt  petition. 

\\'ill.    How's  this  ?   petition'd  tuo! 
But  note  what  miracles  the  payment  of 
A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothe-;. 
Can  work  upon  these  rascals.     I  shall  be, 
I  think,  Prince  Wellborn. 

Mar.  When  your  worship's  married, 
You  may  be — I  know ;  what  I  hope  to  see  you. 

II '<•//.  Then  look  thou  for  advancement. 

Mar.  To  be  known 
Your  worship's  bailiff,  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at. 

Well.  And  thou  shall  hit  it 

Mar.  Pray  you,  sir,  despatch 
These  needy  followers :  and  for  my  admittance, 

[TAPWEI.L  and  FROTH  flattering  GREEDT. 
Provided  you'll  defend  me  from  Sir  Giles, 
Whose  service  I  am  weary  of,  I'll  say  something 
You  shall  give  thanks  for 

Well.  Fear  not  Sir  Giles. 

[WELLBORN  and  MARRALL  retire,  and  converte 
apart. 

Gree.  [Bringing  TAPWELL  and  FROTH  forward.] 
Who  ?  Tapwell— I  remember ;  thy  wife  brought  me, 
Last  new  year's  tide,  a  couple  of  fat  turkies. 

Tap.  And  shall  do,  every  Christmas,  let  your 
But  stand  my  friend  now.  [worship 

Gree.  How  !  with  Master  Wellborn  ? 
I  can  do  any  thing  with  him,  on  such  terms. 

[WELLBORN  advance*. 
See  you   this   honest    couple?     [To  WELLBORN.] 

They're  good  souls 

As  ever  drew  out  spigot.     Have  they  not 
A  pair  of  honest  faces  ? 

Well.  I  o'erheard  you, 

And  the  bribe  he  promis'd.  You  are  cozen'd  in  'em ; 
For,  of  all  the  scum  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots, 
This,  for  a  most  unthankful  knave,  and  this, 
For  a  base  quean  and  thief,  have  worse  deserv'd  me ; 
And  therefore  speak  not  for  them.     By  your  place, 
You're  rather  to  do  me  justice.    Lend  me  thine  ear : 
Forget  his  turkies,  and  call  in  his  license, 
And  every  season  I  will  send  you  venison, 
To  feast  a  mayor  and  corporation. 

[Retire*,  and  convenes  with  MARRALT.. 

Gree.  I'm  chang'd  o'  the  sudden  in  my  opinion. 

— Mum. 

Come  near;  [To  TAP.  and  FROTH.]  nearer,  rascal! 
And,  now  I  view  him  better,  did  you  e'er  see 
One  look  so  like  an  arch  knave.?  his  very  counte 
nance, 

Should  an  understanding  judge  but  look  upon  him, 
Would. hang  him,  though  he  were  innocent. 

Tap.  and  Froth.  Worshipful  sir —         [of  turkies, 

Gree.  No ;  though  the  great  Turk  came,  instead 
To  beg  my  favour,  I'm  inexorable. 
Thou'st  an  ill  name  :  I  here  do  damn  thy  license, 
Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw ; 
For  instantly  I  will,  in  mine  own  person, 
Command  the  constable  to  pull  down  thy  sign, 
And  do't  before  I  eat. 

Froth.  No  mercy  ? 

Gree.  Vanish ! — 
If  I  show  any,  may  my  promis'd  venison  choke  me  ! 

Tap.  Unthankful  knaves  are  ever  so  rewarded. 

[Exit  with  FROTH  intn  the  home. 

Well.  On,  Master  Greedy  •     I'll  be  with  you  at 
dinner. 
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Gree.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  stay  long : 
'Tis  almost  ready,  [Exit  GREEDY. 

Well.  Speak  :  what  are  you  ? 

Vint.   [Comes  forward.]  A  decay'd  vintner,  sir, 
That  might  have  thviv'd  but  that  your  worship  broke 
With  trusting  you  with  muscadine  and  eggs.      [me, 
And  five-pound  suppers,  with  your  after-drinkings, 
When  you  lodg'd  upon  the  Bankside. 

Well.  I  remember.  [y°uj 

Vint.  I've  not  been  hasty,  nor  e'er  laid  to  arrest 
And  therefore,  sir — 

Well.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow: 
I'll  set  thee  up  again  :  [Vintner  retires. 

[To  MARRALL.]  See  his  bill  paid. 
[Tailor  advances.]  What  are  you? 

Tai.  A  tailor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  long  time  gave  you  credit  for  rich  clothes : 
But,  you  failing  in  payment, 
I  was  remov'd  from  the  shop-board,  and  confin'd 
Under  a  stall.  [no  more. 

Well.  [To  MARRALL.]  See  him  paid :  and  botch 

Tai.  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 

Well.   Such  tailors  need  not : 
If  their  bills  are  paid  in  one-and-twenty  years, 
They're  seldom  losers.     See  these  men  discharg'd. 
[MARRALL  motions  to  the  Creditors  to  imply  he 

will  do  so. 

And,  since  old  debts  are  clear'd  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me  : 
There's  something  for  you  all. 

[  Throws  a  purse  to  Creditors. 

All  the  Cred.  Brave  Master  Wellborn  ! 

[Drums  and  shouts. — Exeunt  Creditors. 

Well.  Leave  me,  good  friends  :  attend  upon  your 
lady. 

[Exeunt  AMBLE,  FURNACE,  and  ORDER 
Now,  Master  Marrall,  what's  the  weighty  secret 
You  promis'd  to  impart  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  time  nor  place 
Allow  me  to  relate  each  circumstance  ; 
This  only,  in  a  word : — I  know  Sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  you  for  security 
For  all  the  money  which  he  now  has  lent  you; 
This  you  must  not  consent  to : 
As  he  grows  in  heat,  as  I  am  sure  he  will ; 
Be  you  but  rough,  and  say  he's  in  your  debt 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land : 
I'd  a  hand  in't,  I  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
When  you  were  defeated  of  it 

Well.  That's  forgiven.   -  [duce 

Mar.  I  shall  deserve  it. — Then  urge  him  to  pro- 
The  deed  in  which  you  pass'd  it  over  to  him ; 
Which,  I  know,  he'll  have  about  him,  to  deliver 
To  the  Lord  Lovell.     I'll  instruct  you  further, 
As  I  wait  on  your  worship  :  if  I  play  not  my  prize 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vexation, 
Hang  up  Jack  Marrall. 

Well.  I  rely  upon  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Sir  Giles's  House.— Table 
and  two  chairs,  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Enter  MARGARET,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
ALLWORTH. 

Allw.  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  to  my  loid's 
Unequall'd  temperance,  or  your  constant  sweetness, 
I  yet  rest  doubtful. 

Marg.  Give  it  to  Lord  Lovell; 
For  what  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me's  duty. 
I  make  but  payment  of  a  debt  to  which 
My  vows,  in  that  high  office  registered, 
Are  faithful  witnesses. 


Allic.  'Tis  true,  my  dearest ; 
Yet — when  I  call  to  mind  how  maay  fair  ones 
Make  wilful  shipwreck  of  their  faiths  and  oaths, 
To  fill  the  arms  of  greatness  ; 
While  you,  with  matchless  virtue,  thus  hold  out, 
Spurning  at  honour,  when  it  comes  to  court  you — 
I  am  so  tender  of  your  good,  that  faintly 
I  wish  myself  that  right,  you're  pleas'd  to  do  me. 

Mary.  To  me  what's  title,  when  content  is  want- 
Or  the  smooth  brow,  and  wealth,  [iug  ? 

Of  a  pleas'd  sire  that  slaves  me  to  his  will ; 
And,  so  his  vain  ambition  may  be  feasted 
By  my  obedience,  and  he  see  me  great, 
Leaves  to  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
To  make  her*  own  election  ? 

Allw.  But  the  dangers 
That  follow  the  repulse — 

Mary.  To  me  they're  nothing  : 
Let  Allworth  love,  I  cannot  be  unhappy. 
Suppose  the  worst — that,  in  his  rage,  he  kill  me, 
A  tear  or  two,  by  you  dropt  on  my  hearse, 
In  sorrow  for  my  fate,  will  call  back  life 
So  far  as  but  to  say,  that  I  die  your's ; 
I  then  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Allw.  Heaven  avert 

Such  trials  of  your  true  affection  to  me  ! 
Nor  will  it  unto  you,  that  are  all  mercy, 
Show  so  much  rigour.     But,  since  we  must  run 
Such  desperate  hazards,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  steer  between  'em. 

Mary.  Lord  Lovell  is  our  friend  : 
And,  though  but  a  young  actor,  second  me 
In  doing  to  the  life  what  he  has  plotted. 

Enter  Sir  GILES. 

The  end  may  yet  prove  happy. — [Aside.]  Now,  my 
Allworth.  [ing  anger. 

Allw.   [Aside.]  To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seem- 

Mary.  I'll  pay  my  lord  all  debts  due  to  his  title : 
And,  when  with  terms  not  taking  from  his  honour 
He  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gladly  hear  him; 
But,  in  this  peremptory,  nay,  commanding  way, 
To  fix  a  time  and  place,  without  my  knowledge, 
A  priest  to  tie  the  knot  can  ne'er  be  undone 
Till  death  unloose  it,  is  a  confidence 
In  his  lordship  will  deceive  him. 

Allw.  I  hope  better,  good  lady. 

Mary.  Hope,  sir,  what  you  please ;  for  me, 
I  must  take  a  safe  and  secure  course  :  I  have 
A  father,  and  without  his  full  consent, 
Though  all  lords  of  the  land  kneel'd  for  my  favour, 
I  can  grant  nothing. 

Sir  G.  [Aside.]  I  like  this  obedience; 
But  whatsoe'er  my  lord  writes,  must  and  shall  be 
Accepted  and  embrac'd.     Sweet  Master  Allworth, 
You  shew  yourself  a  true  and  faithful  servant 
To  your  good  lord  :  he  has  a  jewel  of  you. 
How  !  frowning,  Meg  ?    Are  these  looks  to  receive 
A  messenger  from  my^lord  ?  What's  this  ?  give  me  it. 

Mary.  A  piece  of  arrogant  paper  ! 

Sir  G.   [Reads.] 

"  Fair  mistress,  from  your  servant  learn  all  joys 
That  we  can  hope  for,  if  deferr'd,  prove  toys  ; 
Therefore  this  instant,  and  in  private,  meet 
A  husband  that  will  gladly  at  your  feet 
Lay  down  his  honours,  tendering  them  to  you 
With  all  content,  the  church  being  paid  her  due." 
Is  this  the  arrogant  piece  of  paper  ?  fool ! 
Will  you  still  be  one  ?  I'the  name  of  madness,  what 
Could  his  good  honour  write  more  to  content  you  ? 
Is  there  aught  else  to  be  wish'd,  after  these  two 
That  already  offered  ?     Marriage  first, 
And  lawful  pleasure  after  : — What  would  you  more  ? 
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Mary.  Why,  gir,   I  would  be  married  like   your 
daughter, 

Not  hurried  uway  i'the  night  I  know  not  whither, 
Without  all  ceremony  ;  no  friends  invited, 
To  honour  the  solemnity. 

Allw.   Au't  please  your  honour, 
For  so  before  to-morrow  1  must  .style  you, 
M\  lord  desires  this  privacy,  in  respect 
His  honourable  kin>men  are  far  oil', 
And  his  desires  to  have  it  done,  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  their  coming; 
And  yet  he  .stands  rcsulv'd,  with  all  dm-  pomp, 
Tn  have  his  marriage  at  court  celebrated, 
When  he  has  brought  your  honour  up  to  London. 

Sir  U.   He  tells    yu'true;  'tis  the  fashion  on  my 

knowledge. 

Yet  the  good  lord,  to  please  your  peevishness, 
Must  put  it  off,  forsooth  ! 

Mary.  I  could  be  contented, 
Were  you  but  by,  to  do  a  father's  part, 
And  give  me  in  the  church. 

Sir  G.  So  my  lord  have  you, 
What  do  I  care  who  gives  you  ?     Since  my  lord 
Does  purpose  to  be  private,  I'll  not  cross  him. 
I  know  not,  Master  Allworth,  how  my  lord 
May  be  provided,  and  therefore  there's  a  purse 
Of  gold  :  'twill  serve  this  night's  expense ;  to-morrow 
I'll  furnish  him  with  any  sums. 
Use  my  ring  to  my  chaplain  ;  he  is  benefic'd 
At  my  manor  at  Got'am,  and  call'd  Parson  Welldo: 
'Tis  no  matter  for  a  license;  I'll  bear  him  out  in't. 

Mary.  With  your  favour,   sir — what  warrant  is 

your  ring  ? 

He  may  suppose  I  got  that  twenty  ways, 
Without  your  knowledge ;  and  then,  to  be  refus'd 
Were  such  a  stain  upon  me  ! — If  you  pleae'd,  sir, 
Your  presence  would  do  better. 

Sir  G.  Still  perverse  ! 
I  say  again  I  will  not  cross  my  lord : 
Yet  I'll  prevent  you  too.— Paper  and  ink  there. 

Allu:  Sir,  'tis  ready  here.        [Cues  up  to  the  table. 

Sir  G.    I  thank  you. — I  can  write   then  to  my 
chaplain.     [Sir  GILES  sits  down  and  writes. 

Allw.   [Sits.]  Sir,  sir,—  [lord, 

You  may,  if  you  please,  leave  out  the  name  of  my 
In  respect  he  would  be  private,  -and  only  write — 
Marry  her  to  this  gentleman. 

Sir  G.  Well  advis'd— 
'Tis  done. — Away  ! — 

[Gives  ALLWORTH  Hie  paper— loth  rise. 
My  blessing?     Girl,  thou  hast  it : 
Nay,  no  reply. — Begone,  good  Master  Allworth  : — 
This  shall  be  the  best  night's  work  you  ever  made. 

Allw.  I  hope  so,  sir. 

[Exeunt  MARGARET  and  ALLWORTH. 

Sir  G.  Now  all's  cock-sure.— 
Methinks  I  hear  already  knights  and  ladies 

^ir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
Your  honourable  daughter? —  [born 

M\  ends,  my  ends  are  compass' d  ! — Then,  for  Well- 
And  the  lands — were  he  once  married  to  the  widow — 
I  have  him  here. — 

\  Touching  his  forehead  with  hit  finger. 
I  can  scarce  contain  myself, 
I  am  so  full  of  joy ;  nay,  joy  all  over  ! 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.-r-The  Hall  in  Lady  Allworth's  How. 
—  Tabli',  four  chairs,  and  screen. — Lovr.l.L  and 
Lady  ALLWOKIU  discovered  seated  at  the  tulle. 

Lady  A.  By  this  you'know  how  strong  the  motives 
That  did,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense         [urn.-, 
A  little  with  my  gravity,  to  ad 
The  plots  and  projects  <.f  ;  be  down-trod  Wellborn. 

Lov.  What  you  intended,  madam, 
For  the  poor  gentleman,  hath  found  good  success ; 
For,  as  I  understand,  his  debts  are  paid, 
And  he  once  more  furnish'd  for  fair  employment : 
But  all  the  arts  that  I  have  us'd,  to  raise 
The  fortunes  of  your  joy  and  mine,  young  Allworth, 
Stand  yet  in  sup'position  :  though  I  hope  well ; 
For  the  young  lovers  are  in  wit  more  pregnant 
Than  their  years  can  promise.  [Both  rite. 

Lady  A.  Though  my  wishes 

Are  with  yours,  my  lord  :  yet  give  me  leave  to  fear 
The  building,  though  well-grounded.     To  deceive 
sir  Giles,  that's  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 
In  his  proceedings,  were  a  work  beyond 
The  strongest  undertaker? ;  not  the  trial 
3f  two  weak  innocents. 

Lov.  Despair  not,  madam : 
[lard  things  arc  compass'd  oft  by  easy  means. 
The  cunning  statesman,  that  believes  he  fathoms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  over-reach'd. 

Lady  A.  May  he  be  so  I— 
The  young  ones  have  my  wannest  wishes  with  them. 

Lov.  O  gentle  lady,  prove  as  kind  to  me  ! 
You've  deign'd  to  hear,  now  grant  my  honest  suit; 
And,  if  you  may  be  won  to  make  me  happy, 
But  join  your  hand  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  solemn  contract. 

Lady  A.  I  were  blind  to  my  own  good, 
Should  I  refuse  it ;  yet,  my  lord,  receive  me 
As  such  a  one,  the  study  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 

Lov.  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness, 
Equal  respect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched  ! 

Lady  A.  There  needs  no  protestation,  my  lord, 
To  her  that  cannot  doubt. 

Enter  WELLBOKN. 
You're  welcome,  sir: 
Now  you  look  like  yourself.    [Crowe*  to  WELLBOUV. 

Well.  And  will  continue 
Such,  in  my  free  acknowledgment  that  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam — and  will  uever  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  when  you  please  to  command  it. 

Lov.  It  is  a  thankfulness  that  well  becomes  you. 

Lady  A.  For  me,  I  am  happy, 
That  my  endeavours  prosper'd.— Saw  you  of  late 
.Sir  Giles,  your  uncle  ? 

\Vell.  I  heard  of  him,  madam,  [passions, 

By  his  minister,  Marrall.     He's  grown  into  strange 
About  his  daughter  :  this  last  night,  he  look'd  for 
Your  lordship  at  his  home  ;   but,  missing  you, 
And  Margaret  not  appearing,  he  LS  coming 
To  seek  her  here  at  Lady  Ailworth's  house. 
His  wise  bead  is  much  pcrplcx'd  iiud  troubled. 
I. nr.    1  hope  my  project  took. 

Lady  A.   1  strongly  hope  it.         [lump  of  nothing, 
'•'.    [ll'ithuut.]    Ila!    iiud  uiy  daughter,  thou 
I'll  bore  thine  eyes  out  else. 

\\'t;U.  May  it  please  your  lordship, 

(   [Crosses  to 
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For  some  ends  of  mine  own,  but  to  withdraw 
A  little  out  of  sight,  though  not  of  hearing, 
You  may,  perhaps,  have  sport. 

Lov.  You  shall  direct  me.  [Exit  LOVELL. 

Sir  G.  [Without.]  Idiot1  booby!  booby! 

Mar.   [Without.]   O,  O,  0! 

Sir  G.  [Without.]  I  shall  sol-fa  you,  rogue! 

Mar.  [Without.]  Sir,  for  what  cause 
Do  you  use  me  thus  ? 

Enter  Sir    GILES,    with  distracted   looks,   driving  in 
MARK  ALL  before  him. 

Sir  G.  Cause,  slave  !  Why,  I  am  angry, 
And  thou  a  subject  only  fit  for  beating. 
And  so  to  cool  my  choler.     Look  to  the  writing  : 
Let  but  the  seal  be  broke  upon  the  box 
That  has  slept  in  my  cabinet  these  three  years, 
I'll  rack  thy  soul  for't. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  I  may  yet  cry  quittance  : 
Though  now  I  suffer,  and  dare  not  resist. 

Sir  G.    Lady,  by   your  leave  :    did   you  see  my 

daughter,  lady  ? 

And  the  lord  her  husband  ?   Are  they  in  your  house  ? 
If  they  are,  discover,  that  I  may  bid 'em  joy; 
And  as  an  entrance  to  her  place  of  honour, 
See  you,  on  her  left  hand,  bending  down  low, 
When  she  nods  on  you ;  which  you  must  receive 
As  a  special  favour. 

Lady  A.  When  I  know,  Sir  Giles, 
Her  state  requires  such  ceremony,  I  shall  pay  it; 
But,  in  the  meantime,/ 
I  give  you  to  understand,  1  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

Sir  G.  When  you  once  see  her 
Led  and  supported  by  the  lord  her  husband, 
You'll  be  taught  better     [Crosses  to  WELLBORN.] — 
Nephew — 

Well.  Well? 

Sir  G.  No  more  ! 

Well.  'Tis  all  I  owe  you. 

Sir  G.  Have  your  redeem' d  rags 
Made  you  thus  insolent? 

Well.  Insolent  to  you  ! 

Why,  what  are  you,  sir,  pray,  unless  in  years, 
More  than  myself? 

Sir  G.  His  fortune  swells  him  : — 
'Tis  rank, — he's  married. 
Sir,  in  calm  language,  though  I  seldom  use  it. 

[Crosses  to  Lady  ALLWORTH. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  cause  that  makes  you 
Bear  up  thus  bravely ;  there's  a  certain  buzz 
Of  a  stolen  marriage, — do  you  hear? — of  a  stolen 
marriage ;  [cozen'd ; 

In  which,  'tis   said,    there's   somebody   hath   been 
I  name  no  parties. 

Well.  Well,  sir,  and  what  follows  ? 

[Lady  ALLWORTH  turns  away  in  astonishment. 

Sir  G.  Marry  this,  since  you  are  so   peremptory  ; 

remember, 

Upon  mere  hope  of  your  great  match,  I  lent  you 
Some  certain  monies ;  put  me  in  good  security, 
And  suddenly,  by  mortgage  or  by  statute, 
Of  some  of  your  new  possessions,  or  I'll  have  you 
Dragg'd   in  your  lavender  robes  to  the   gaol ;  you 
And  therefore  do  not  trifle.  [know  me, 

Well.  Can  you  be 

So  cruel  to  your  nephew,  now  he's  in 
The  way  to  rise  ?     Was  this  the  courtesy 
You  did  me,  in  pure  love,  and  no  ends  else  ? 

Sir  G.  End  me  no  ends  !  Engage  the  whole  estate, 
And  force  your  spouse  to  sign  it :  you  shall  have 
Three  or  four  thousand  more,  to  roar  and  swagger, 
And  revel  in  drunken  taverns. 


H'i-li.  And  beg  after- 
Mean  you  not  so  ? 

Sir  G.  My  thoughts  are  mine  and  free. 
Shall  I  have  security  ? 

Well.  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not: 
Nor  bond,  nor  bill,  nor  bare  acknowledgment. — 
Your  great  looks  fright  not  me. 

Sir  G.  But  my  deeds  shall. —       [  They  both  draw. 

Lady  A.  Help  !  murder  !  murder  ! 
Enter  AMBLE,  WATCHALL,  ORDER,  and  two  Servants 
with  drawn  swords. 

Well.  Let  him  come  on, 

Arm'd  with  his  cut-throat  practices  to  guard  him, 
With  all  his  wrongs  and  injuries  about  him, 
The  right  that  I  bring  with  me  will  defend  me, 
And  punish  his  extortion. 

Sir  G.  That  I  had  thee 
But  single  in  the  field ! 

Lady  A.  You  may  ;  but  make  not 
My  house  your  quarrelling  scene. 

Sir  G.  Were't  in  a  church, 
By  heaven  and  hell  I'll  do't. 

[Lady  ALLWORTH  turns  away. 

Mar.   [To  WELLBORN,]  Now,  put  him  to 
The  showing  of  the  deed. 

Well.  This  rage  is  vain,  sir; 

For  fighting,  fear  not,  you  shall  have  your  hands  full 
Upon  the  least  incitement ; — and — whereas 
You  charge  me  with  a  debt  of  monies  to  you — 
If  there  be  law,  howe'er  you  have  no  conscience, 
Either  restore  my  land,  or  I'll  recover 
A  debt,  that's  truly  due  to  me  from  you, 
In  value  ten  times  more  than  what  you  challenge. 

Sir  G.  I  in  thy  debt ;   0,  impudence !  did  I  not 

purchase 

The  land  left  by  thy  father,  that  rich  land 
That  had  continued  in  Wellborn's  name, 

Enter  two  of  Sir  GILES'S  Servants  with  a  box. 
Twenty  descents,  which,  like  a  riotous  fool, 
Thou  did'st  make  sale  of  ? — O,  you're  come  at  last.— 
Is  not  here  inclos'd  [To  Servants. 

The  deed  that  does  confirm  it  mine  ? 

Mar.  Now,  now, —     [Lady  ALLWORTH  advances. 

Well.  I  do  acknowledge  none;  I  ne'er  pass' d  o'er 
Any  such  land ;  I  grant,  for  a  year  or  two, 
You  had  it  in  trust ;  which  if  you  do  discharge, 
Surrendering  the  possession,  you  shall  ease 
Yourself  and  me  of  chargeable  suits  in  law  ; 
Which  if  you  prove  not  honest,  as  I  doubt  it, 
Must  of  necessity  follow. 

Lady  A    In  my  judgment, 
He  does  advise  you  well. 

Sir  G.  Good,  good;  Conspire 
With  your  new  husband,  lady ;  second  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices  :  but,  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use, 
You'll  speak  in  an  humbler  key,  and  sue  for  favour. 

Lady  A.  Never  :  do  not  hope  it. 

Well.   Let  despair  first  seize  me.  [give 

Sir  G.  Yet,  to  shut  up  thy  mouth,  and  make  thee 
Thyself  the  lie,  the  loud  lie,  I  draw  out 
The  precious  evidence  ;  if  thou  canst  forswear 
Thy  hand  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 
Thy  ears  to  the  pillory — 

[Tiro  Servants  place  the  box  on  the   table,  Sir 

GILES  unlocks  it,  and  takes  out  the  deed. 
See  ! — here's  that  will  make 
My  interest  clear. — Ha! 

Lady  A.    [Looking  over  his  shoulder.]    A  fair  skin 
of  parchment !  [Retreatt. 

Well.  Indented,  I  confess,  and  labels  too  : 
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But   neither    wax,    nor    words. — How?     thunder 
struck  ! 

Is  this  your  prfi  inn-  e\ii!ence?  this,  that  inal.fs 
Your  interest  clear ! 

Sir  G.   I  am  overwhohn'd  with  wonder ! 
What  prodigy  is  this  ?  what  subtle  devil 
Hath  raz'd  out  the  inscription?  the  wax 
Turn'd  into  dust ! — 
Do  you  deal  with  witches,  raM-.il  ? 
There  is  a  statute  i'or  you,  which  will  bring 
Your  neck  in  a  hempen  circle  ;   yes,  there  is; — 
And,  now  'tis  better  thought,  for,  cheater,  know, 
This  juggling  shall  nut  save  you. 

Well.  To  save  thee 
Would  beggar  the  stock  of  mercy. 

[li'-tirr$  ifith  Lady  ALLWORTH  up  the  ttage. 

Sir  G.  Marrall — Marrall — 

Mar.  Sir?  [raony, 

Sir  G.  Though  the  witnesses  are  dead,  your  tcsti- 
Help'd  with  an  oath  or  two;  and  for  thy  master, 
Thy  liberal  master,  my  good  honest  servant, 
I  know  thou  wilt  swear  any  thing,  to  dash 
This  cunning  sleight ; 
The  deed  being  drawn  too 
By  thee,  my  careful  Marrall,  and  deliver'd 
When  thou  wast  present,  will  make  good  my  title : — 
Wilt  thou  not  swear  this  ? 

Mar.  I  !— No,  I  assure  you  :       [Breaks from  linn. 
I  have  a  conscience,  not  scar'd  up  like  yours ; 
I  know  no  deeds. 

Sir  G.  Wilt  thou  betray  me  ?  [Drawing  his  sword. 

Mar.  Keep  him  [WELLBORN  opposes  him. 

From  using  of  his  hands,  I'll  use  my  tongue 
To  his  no  little  torment 

Sir  G.  Mine  own  varlet 
Rebel  against  me ! 

Mar.  Yes,  and  uncase  you  too  : 
The  idiot,  the  patch,  the  slave,  the  booby, 
Your  drudge  can  now  anatomize  you,  and  lay  open 
All  your  black  plots,  and  level  with  the  earth 
Your  hill  of  pride  ;  and  shake, 
Nay  pulverize,  the  walls  you  think  defend  you. 

Sir  G.  O,  that  1  had  thee  in  my  gripe,  I'd  tear 

thee 
Joint  after  joint. 

Mar.  I  know  you  are  a  tearer  ; 
But  I'll  have  first  your  fangs  par'd  off,  and  then 
Come  nearer  to   you; — [Sir  GILES  retreats.]  when 

I  have  discover'd, 

And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways 
And  devilish  practices,  you  us'd  to  cozen  with. 

Well.  All  will  come  out. 

Sir  G.  [Advancing.]  But  that  I  will  live,  rogue, 

to  torture  thee, 

And  make  thee  wish,  and  kneel,  in  vain,  to  die ; 
These  swords  that  keep  thee  from  me,  should  fix 

here, 

Although  they  made  my  body  but  one  wound, 
But  I  would  reach  thee.     I  play  the  fool, 
And  make  my  anger  but  ridiculous : 
There  will  be  a  time  and  place,  there  will  be,  coward, 
When  you  shall  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

Well.  I  think  so: 

You  dare  do  any  ill ;  yet  want  true  valour, 
To  be  honest,  and  repent. 

.   They're  words  I  know  not, 

Nor  e'er  will  learn.     Patience,  the  beggars'  virtue, 
Shall  find  no  harbour  here. 

Enirr  tu-oof  Sir  GILES'  Servants. 

Lady  A.  Whom  have  we  here  ? 

Sir  G.  After  these  storms, 
At  length  a  calm  appears. — My  chaplain  comes. — 

ACT.   DRAMA. — NO.  XXXVII. 


Enter  Parson  WKI.IDO,  itit/t  a  lelt>  r  in  hi.<  ha»d 
\Vrlrume,  most  welcome! 

There's  comfort  in  thy  looks  !— Is  the  deed  done  ? 
Is  my  daughter  married  ?     Say  but  so,  my  chaplain. 
And  I  am  tame. 

Welldo.  Married?     Yes,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  G.  Then  vanish  all  sad  thought!  ' 
My  doubts  and  fears  arc  in  the  titles  drown'd 
O/  my  honourable,  my  right  honourable  daughter. 
Now,  you  that  plot  against  me, 
And  hoped  to  trip  my  heels  up,  that  contemn' d  me. 
Think  on't  and  tremble.  [Music. 

Enter  LOVELL  behind. 
They  come  !— I  hear  the  music.— 
A  lane  there  for  my  lord. 

Well.  This  sudden  heat 
May  yet  be  cool'd,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Make  way  there  for  my  lady  and  my  lord. 

[Music. 

Enter  two  of  Sir  GILES'  Servants,  MARGARET  and 
ALLWORTH. 

Mar.  [Kneel*.]  Sir,  first  your  pardon,   then  your 

blessing,  with 

Your  full  allowance  of  the  choice  I've  made. — 
Not  to  dwell 
Too  long  on  words — this  is  my  husband. 

Sir  G.  How  ! 

Allw.  So,  I  assure  you  :  all  the  rites  of  marriage, 
With  every  circumstance,  are  past; 
And  for  right  honourable  son-in-law,  you  may  say, 
Your  dutiful  daughter. 

Sir  G.   [Advancing  hastily  upon  WEI.LDO.] 
Devil ! — Are  they  married  ?  ['em  joy  ! 

Well.  Do  a  father's  part,  and  say,  Heaven  give 

Sir  G.  Confusion  and  ruin  !     Speak,  and  speak 

quickly, 
Or  thou  art  dead.  [Seizes  WELLDO. 

WeUdo.  They're  married. 

Sir  G.  Thou  hadst  better 
Have  made  a  contract  with  the  king  of  fiends, 
Than  these. — My  brain  turns  ! 

Welldo.  Why  this  rage  to  me  ? — 
Is  not  this  your  letter,  sir  ?  and  these  the  words — 
"  Marry  her  to  this  gentleman." 

Sir  G.  It  cannot : 

Nor  will  I  e'er  believe  it,  'sdeath  !   I  will  not, 
That  I,  who  never  left  a  print 
Where  I  have  trod,  for  the  most  curious  search 
To  trace  my  footsteps,  should  be  gull'd  by  children  ! 
Baffled  and  fool'd,  and  all  my  hopes  and  labours 
Defeated  and  made  void. 

Well.  As  it  appears, 
You  are  so,  my  grave  uncle. 

Sir  G.  Village  nurses 

Revenge  their  wrongs  with  curses  ;  I'll  not  waste 
A  syllable  ;  but  thus  I  take  the  life 
Which,  wretched,  I  gave  to  thee. 

[Advances  to  kill  MARGARET. 

Lov.  [  Stopping  him.]   Hold,  for  your  own  sake  ! 
If  charity  to  your  daughter  have  quite  left  you, 
Will  you  do  an  act,  though  in  your  hopes  lost  here, 
Can  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter  ? 
Consider,  at  the  best,  you're  but  a  man  ; 
And  cannot  so  create  your  aims,  but  that 
Th.-y  may  be  cross'd 

Sir  G.   Lord  !   thus  I  spit  at  thee, 
Anil  at  thy  counsel ;  and  again  desire  thee — 
And  as  thou  art  a  soldier — if  thy  valour 

hew  itself  where  multitude  and  example 
Load  not  the  way,  let's  quit  the  house,  and  change 
Six  words  in  private. 
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Lov.  I  am  ready. 
Lady  A.  Stay,  sir  : 
Contest  with  one  distracted  ? 
Well.  You'll  grow  like  him 
Should  you  answer  his  vain  challenge. 

Sir  G.  Are  you  pale  ? 

Borrow  their  helps  ;  though  Hercules  call  it  odds, 
I'll  stand  'gainst  all,  as  I  am,  hemm'd  in  thus. — 
Say,  there  were  a  squadron 

Of  pikes,  lin'd  through  with  shot,  when  I  am  mounted 
Upon  my  injuries,  shall  I  fear  to  charge  'em  ? 
No  ;  I'll  through  the  battalia,  and,  that  routed, 
I'll  fall  to  execution.        [Attempts  to  draw  his  sword. 
Ha!  I'm  feeble: 

Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm, 
And  takes  away  the  use  of  't ;  and  my  sword, 
Glued  to  my  scabbard  with  wrong'd  orphans'  tears, 
Will  not  be  drawn. —  [men 

Ha  !  what  are  these  ?  [Staggers  back.]  Sure,  hang- 
That  come  to  bind  my  hands,  and  then  to.  drag  me 
Before    the    judgment-seat* — Now,   they   are   new 

shapes, 

And  do  appear  like  Furies,  with  steel  whips 
To  scourge  my  ulcerous  soul.     Shall  I  then  fall 
Ingloriously,  and  yield  ? — No ;  spite  of  fate, 
I  will  be  forc'd  to  hell,  like  to  myself. 
Though  you  were  legions  of  accursed  spirits, 
Thus  would  I  fly  among  you. — [He  rushes  madly  to 
wards  his   daughter,  and  falls  exhausted,   two 
servants  raise  him  up — he  somewhat  recovers, 
looks  wildly  round,  then  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
his  daughter,  drops  his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and 
is  borne  off  by  the  two  servants.] 
Mar.  Was  it  not  a  rare  trick, 

An't  please  your  worship,  to  make  the  deed  nothing  ? 
Well.  What  arts  didst  use  to  raze  out  the  convey 
ance  ? 

Mar.  Certain  minerals, 
Incorporated  in  the  ink  and  wax. 
Besides  he  gave  me  nothing ;  but  still  fed  me 
With  hopes  and  blows. 
If  it  please  your  worship 

To  call  to  memory,  this  mad  beast  once  caus'd  me 
To  urge  you  or  to  hang,  or  drown  yourself : 
I'll  do  the  like  to  him,  if  you  command  me. 


Well.   You  are  a  rascal ;  and  he  that  dares  be  false 
To  a  master,  though  unjust,  will  very  hardly 
Be  true  to  any  other.     Begone, 
And  look  not  for 

Reward  or  favour  from  me,  till  thou'st  learn'd 
To  mend  thy  wicked  life.  [Exit  MAKRALL. 

ALLWORTH  and  MARGARET  advance. 

Marg.  O,  my  poor  father !  your  piety, 

Allw.  Nay,  weep  not,  dearest;   though  it  shows 
What  is  decreed  by  heaven,  we  cannot  alter.        [us 

Lov.  And  heaven  here  gives  a  precedent  to  teach 
That,  when  men  leave  religion,  and  turn  atheists, 
Their   own   abilities  leave   them. — Pray  you  take 
comfort;—  [To  MARGARET. 

I  will  endeavour — you  shall  be  his  guardians 
In  his  distractions  ; — and  for  your  land,  Wellborn, 
I'll  be  an  umpire 

Between  you  and  this  the  undoubted  heir 
Of  Sir  Giles  Overreach : — for  me,  here's  the  anchor 
That  I  must  fix  on.  [To  Lady  ALLWORTH. 

All.  What  you  shall  determine, 
My  lord,  we  will  allow  of. 

Well.  'Tis  the  language 

That  I  speak  too ;  but  there  is  something  else, 
Beside  the  re-possession  of  my  land, 
And  payment  of  my  debts,  that  I  must  practice  : 
I  had  a  reputation,  but  'twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course  ;  and  until  I  redeem  it 
Some  noble  way,  I  am  but  half  made  up. 
It  is  a  time  of  action  ;  if  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  confer  a  company  upon  me 
In  your  command,  I  doubt  not,  in  my  service 
To  my  king  and  country,  but  I  shall  do  something 
That  may  make  me  right  again. 

Lov.  Your  suit  is  granted, 
And  you  lov'd  for  the  motion. 

Well.  Nothing  then  [  To  the  Audience. 

Now  wants  but  your  allowance  ;  and  in  that 
Our  all  is  comprehended :  which  if  you 
Grant  willingly,  as  a  fair  favour  due 
To  the  poet's,  and  our  labours,  as  you  may ; 
For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  play  : 
You  may  expect,  the  grace  you  show  to-night, 
Will  teach  us  how  to  act,  our  poets  how  to  write. 


THE  END 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Skirt*  of  Count  Wintersen's  Par*. 
—The  park  yatet  in  the  centre;  on  one  tide  a  low 
lodge  among  the  trees,  a  peasant's  hut  on  the  other. 

Enter  PETER. 

Pet.  Pooh  !  pooh  ! — never  tell  me. — I'm  a  clever 
lad,  for  all  father's  crying  out  every  minute, 
"  Peter,"  and  "  stupid  Peter !"  But  I  say,  Peter 
is  not  stupid,  though  father  will  always  be  so  wise. 
First,  I  talk  too  much ;  then  I  talk  too  little ;  and 
if  I  talk  a  bit  to  myself,  he  calls  me  a  driveller.  Now 
I  like  best  to  talk  to  myself;  for  I  never  contradict 
myself,  and  I  don't  laugh  at  myself  as  other  folks 
<\o.  That  laughing  is  often  a  plaguy  teazing  cus 
tom.  To  be  sure,  when  Mrs.  Hallor  laughs,  one 
can  bear  it  well  enough ;  there  is  a  sweetness  even 
in  her  reproof,  that  somehow — But,  hid  !  I  had  near 
forpot  what  I  was  sent  about. — Yes,  then  they  would 
have  laughed  at  me  indeed.— -[Drat/1*  a  green  />(</><• 
t'r«m  kis  pocket. '\ — I  am  to  carry  this  money  to  old 
Tobias  ;  and  Mrs.  Hallcr  ?aid  I  must  be  sure  not  to 
blib,  or  say  that  she  had  seat  it.  Well,  well,  ^hf 


may  be  easy  for  that  matter ;  not  a  word  shall  drop 
from  my  lips.  Mrs.  Haller  is  charming,  but  silly,  if 
father  is  right ;  for  father  says,  "  He  that  spends  his 
money,  is  not  wise,"  but  "  he  that  gives  it  away,  is 
stark  mad."  [Going  up  to  the  hut. 

Enter  the  STRANGER  from  the  Lodge,  followed  by 

FRANCIS. — At  sight  of  PETER,    the   STRANGER 

stops,  and  looks  suspiciously  at  him.     PETER  stands 

opposite  to  him,    with   his  mouth    wide   open.     At 

length  he  takes  off  his  hat,  scrapes  a  bou;  and  goss 

into  the  hut. 

Stra.  Who  is  that  ? 

Fra.  The  steward's  son. 

Stra.  Of  the  castle  ? 

Fra.  Yes. 

Stra.  [After  a  pause.]  You  were — you  were  speak 
ing  last  night — 

Fra.  Of  the  old  countryman  ? 

Stra.  Ay. 

Fra.  You  would  not  hear  me  out. 

Stra.  Proceed. 

Fra.   He  is  poor. 

Stra.  Who  told  you  so  ? 

Fra.  Himself. 

Stra.  Ay,  ay;  he  knows  how  to  tell  his  story,  no 
doubt. 

Fra.  And  to  impose,  you  think  ? 

Stra    Right! 

Fra.  This  man  does  not. 

Stra.  Fool! 

Fra.  A  feeling  fool  is  better  than  a  cold  sceptic. 

Stra.  False! 

Fra.  Charity  begets  gratitude. 

Slra.  False  ! 

Fra.  And  blesses  the  giver  more  than  the  receive* 

Stra.  True. 

Fra.  Well,  sir.     This  countryman — 

Stra.  Has  he  complained  to  you  ? 

Fra.  Yes. 

Stra.  He  who  is  really  unhappy  never  complain*. 
\ Pauses.]  Francis,  you  have  had  means  of  education 
beyond  your  lot  in  life,  and  hence  you  are  en 
couraged  to  attempt  imposing  on  me  : — but  go  on. 

Fra.  His  only  son  has  been  taken  from  him. 

.S'/ni.  Taken  from  him? 

Fra.  By  the  exigency  of  the  limes,  for  a  soldier. 

Stra.   Ay. 

Fra.  The  old  man  is  poor. 

Stra.   Tis  likely. 

Fra.  Sick  and  forsaken. 

Slra.  I  cannot  help  him.  . 
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Fra.  Yes. 

Stra.   How? 

Fra,  By  money.     He  may  buy  his  son's  release. 

Stra.  I'll  see  him  myself. 

Fra.  Do  so. 

Stra.  But  if  he  is  an  impostor  ?— 

Fra.  He  is  not. 

Stra.  In  that  hut  ? 

Fra.  In  that  hut.  [STRANGER  goes  into  the  hut.] 
A  good  master,  though  one  almost  loses  the  use  of 
speech  by  living  with  him.  A  man  kind  and  clear 
— though  I  cannot  understand  him.  He  rails 
against  the  whole  world,  and  yet  no  beggar  leaves 
his  door  unsatisfied.  I  have  now  lived  three  years 
with  him,  and  yet  I  know  not  who  he  is.  A  hater  of 
society,  no  doubt ;  but  not  by  Providence  intended 
to  be  so.  Misanthropy  in  his  head,  not  in  his  heart. 

Enter  PETER  and  the  STRANGER  from  the  hut. 

Pet.  Pray  walk  on. 

Stra.  [To  FRANCIS.]  Fool! 

Fra.  So  soon  returned! 

Stra.  What  should  I  do  there  ? 

Fra.  Did  you  find  it  as  I  said  ? 

Klra.  This"  lad  I  found. 

Fra.  What  has  he  to  do  with  your  charity  ? 

Stra.  The  old  man  and  he  understand  each  other 
perfectly  well. 

Fra.   How? 

Stra.  What  were  this  boy  and  the  countryman 
doing  ? 

Fra.  [Smiling,  and  shaking  his  head.]  Well,  you 
shall  hear.  [To  PETER.]  Young  man,  what  were 
you  doing  in  that  hut  ? 

Pet.  Doing  ! — Nothing. 

Fra.  Well,  but  you  could  not  go  there  fur  nothing? 

Pet.  And  why  not,  pray  ? — But  I  did  go  there  for 
nothing,  though. — Do  you  think  one  must  be  paid 
for  every  thing? — If  Mrs.  Haller  were  to  give  me 
but  a  smiling  look,  I'd  jump  up  to  my  neck  in  the 
great  pond  for  nothing. 

Fra.  It  seems  then  Mrs.  Haller  sent  you  ? 

Pet.  Yes  she  did — But  I'm  not  to  mention  it  to 
any  body. 

Fra.  Why  so  ? 

Pet.  How  should  I  know  ?  "  Look  you,"  says 
Mrs.  Haller,  "  Master  Peter,  be  so  good  as  not  to 
mention  it  to  any  body."  [With  consequence.] 
"  Master  Peter,  be  so  good" — Hi !  hi !  hi ! — "  Mas 
ter  Peter,  be  so" — Hi !  hi !  hi ! — 

Fra.  Oh  !  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Of 
course  you  must  be  silent  then. 

Pet.  I  know  that ;  and  so  I  am  too.  For  I  said 
to  old  Tobias — says  I,  "  Now,  you're  not  to  think 
as  how  Mrs.  Haller  sent  this  money ;  for  she  told  me 
not  to  say  a  word  about  that  as  long  as  I  live," 
says  I. 

F7-a.  There  you  were  very  right.  Did  you  carry 
him  much  money  ? 

Pet.  I  don't  know  ;  I  clid'nt  count  it.  It  was  in 
a  bit  of  a  green  purse.  Mayhap  it  may  be  some 
little  matter  that  she  has  scraped  together  in  the  last 
fortnight. 

Fra.  And  why  just  in  the  last  fortnight  ? 

Pet.  Because,  about  a  fortnight  since,  I  carried 
him  some  money  before. 

Fra.  From  Mrs.  Haller  ? 

Pet.  Ay,  sure  ;  who  else,  think  you  ?  Father's 
not  such  a  fool.  He  says  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  as 
Christians,  to  take  care  of  our  money,  and  not  give 
any  thing  away,  especially  in  summer;  for  then, 
says  he,  there's  herbs  and  roots  enough  in  con 


science  to  satisfy  all  the  reasonable  hungry  poor. 
But  I  say,  father's  wrong,  and  Mrs.  Haller  right. 

Fra.  Yes,  yes. — But  this  Mrs.  Haller  seems  a 
strange  woman,  Peter  ? 

Pet.  Ay,  at  times  she  is  plaguy  odd.  Why  she'll 
sit  and  cry  you  a  whole  day  through,  without  any  one 
knowing  why,  or  wherefore.  And,  somehow  or  other, 
whenever  she  cries  I  always  cry  too — without  know 
ing  why,  or  wherefore. 

Fra.   [  To  the  Stranger.]  Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Stra.  Rid  me  of  that  babbler. 

Fra.  Good  day,  Master  Peter. 

Pet.  You're  not  going  yet,  are  you  ? 

Fra.  Mrs.  Haller  will  be  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Pet.  So  she  will.  And  I  have  another  place  or 
two  to  call  at.  [Takes  off  his  hat  to  the  Stranger.] 
Servant,  sir ! 

Stra.  Pshaw! 

Pet.  Pshaw  !  What — he's  angry  ?  [Peter  turns  to 
Francis  in  a  half  whisper.]  He's  angry,  I  suppose 
because  he  can  get  nothing  out  of  me. 

Fra.  It  almost  seems  so. 

Pet.  Ay,  I'd  have  him  to  know  I'm  no  blab.  [Exit. 

Fra.  Now,  sir? 

Stra.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Fra.  Were  you  not  wrong,  sir  ? 

Stra.  Hem !  Wrong  ! 

Fra.  Can  you  still  doubt  ? 

Stra.  I'll  hear  no  more  !  Who  is  this  Mrs.  Haller  ? 
Why  do  I  always  follow  her  path  ?  Go  where  I 
will,  whenever  I  try  to  do  good,  she  has  always  been 
before  me. 

Fra.  You  should  rejoice  at  that. 

Stra.  Rejoice  ! 

Fra.  Surely !  That  there  are  other  good  and  cha 
ritable  people  in  the  world  beside  yourself. 

Stra.  Oh,  yes 

Fra.  Why  not  seek  to  be  acquainted  with  her  ?  I 
saw  her  yesterday  in  the  garden  up  at  the  Castle. 
Mr.  Solomon,  the'steward,  says  she  has  been  unwell, 
and  confined  to  her  room  almost  ever  since  we  have 
been  here.  But  one  would  not  think  it,  to  look  at 
her ;  for  a  more  beautiful  creature  I  never  saw. 

Stra.  So  much  the  worse.     Beauty  is  a  mask. 

Fra.  In  her  it  seems  a  mirror  of  the  soul.  Her 
charities 

Stra.  Talk  not  to  me  of  her  charities.  All  women- 
wish  to  be  conspicuous  : — in  town  by  their  wit ;  in 
the  country  by  their  heart. 

Fra.  'Tis  immaterial  in  what  way  good  is  done. 

Stra.  No  ;  'tis  not  immaterial. 

Fra.  To  this  poor  old  man,  at  least. 

Stra.  He  needs  no  assistance  of  mine. 

Fra.  His  most  urgent  wants,  indeed,  Mrs.  Haller 
may  have  relieved ;  but  whether  she  has  or  could 
have  given  as  much  as  would  purchase  liberty  for 
the  son,  the  prop  of  his  age — 

Stra.  Silence  !  I  will  not  give  him  a  doit!  You  in 
terest  yourself  very  warmly  in  his  behalf.  Perhaps 
you  are  to  be  a  tsharer  in  the  gift. 

Fra.  Sir,  sir,  that  did  not  come  from  your  heart. 

Slra,   [Recollecting  himself.]   Forgive  me  ! 

Fra.  My  poor  master  !  How  must  the  world  have 
used  you  before  it  could  have  instilled  this  hatred  of 
mankind,  this  constant  doubt  of  honesty  and  virtue ! 

Stra.  Leave  me  to  myself! 

\Throwa  himself  on  a  stat ;  takes  from  his  pocket 
"  Zimmerninn  on  Solitude,"  and  reads. 

Fra.  [Aside,  surveying  him.]  Again  reading  ! 
Thus  it.  is  from  morn  to  night.  To  him  nature  has 
no  beauty;  life  no  charm.  For  three  years  I  have 
never  seen  him  smile,  [Tobias  enters  from  the  hut.] 
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What  will  be  his  fate  at  last?  Nothing  diverts  him. 
Oh,  if  he  would  but  attach  himself  to  any  living 
thing  !  Were  it  but  an  animal — for  something  man 
must  love. 

TOBIAS  advances. 

Tab  Oh  !  how  refreshing,  after  seven  lone  weeks, 
to  feel  these  wann  sun-beams  once  again  !  Thanks ! 
(hanks  !  bounteous  Heaven,  for  the  joy  I  taste. 

[Presses  his  cap  between  his  hands,   looks  up  and 
praiis — The  Strange r  observes  him  attentively.] 

Fra  [To  the  Stranyer.]  This  old  man's  share  of 
earthly  happiness  can  be  but  little  ;  yet  mark  how 
grateful  he  is  for  his  portion  of  it. 

Stra.  Because,  though  old,  he  is  but  a  child  in  the 
loading  strings  of  Hope. 

Fra.   Hope  is  the  nurse  of  life. 

Stra.  And  her  cradle  is  the  grave. 
[  Tobias  replaces  his  cap. — Francis  crosses  behind. 

Fra.  I  wish  you  joy.  I  am  glad  to  sec  you  are  so 
much  recovered. 

Tab.  Thank  you.  Heaven,  and  the  assistance  of 
u  kind  lady,  have  saved  me  for  another  year  or  two. 

Fra.  How  old  are  you,  pray  ? 

Tnfi.  Fourscore  and  four.  To  be  sure,  I  can  ex 
pect  but  little  joy  before  I  die.  Yet,  there  is  another 
and  a  better  world. 

Fra.  To  the  unfortunate,  then,  death  is  scarce  an 
evil  ? 

Tub.  And  am  I  so  unfortunate  ?  Do  I  not  enjoy 
this  glorious  morning  !  Am  I  not  in  health  again  ? 
Believe  me,  sir,  he,  who,  leaving  the  bed  of  sickness, 
for  the  fir.  t  time  breathes  the  fresh  pure  air,  is,  at 
that  moment,  the  happiest  of  his  Maker's  creatures. 

Fra.  Yet  'tis  a  happiness  that  fails  upon  enjoy 
ment. 

Tab.  True ;  but  less  so  in  old  age.  Some  sixty 
years  ago,  my  father  left  me  this  cottage.  I  was  a 
strong  lad;  and  took  an  honest  wife.  Heaven 
blessed  my  farm  with  rich  crops,  and  my  marriage 
with  five  children.  This  lasted  nine  or  ten  years. 
Two  of  my  children  died.  I  felt  it  sorely.  The 
land  was  afflicted  with  a  famine.  My  wife  assisted 
me  in  supporting  our  family  :  but  four  years  after 
she  left  our  dwelling  for  a  better  place.  And  of  my 
five  children  only  one  son  remained.  This  was 
blow  upon  blow.  It  was  long  before  I  regained  my 
fortitude.  At  length,  resignation  and  religion  had 
their  effect.  I  again  attached  myself  to  life.  My 
son  grew,  and  helped  me  in  my  work  Now  the 
State  has  called  him  away  to  bear  a  musket.  This 
is  to  me  a  loss  indeed.  I  can  work  no  more.  I  am 
old  and  weak  ;  and  true  it  is,  but  for  Mrs.  Haller,  I 
must  have  perished. 

Fra.  Still,  then,  life  has  its  charms  for  you  ? 

Tab.  Why  not,  while  the  world  holds  any  thing 
that's  dear  to  me  ?  Have  not  I  a  son  ? 

Fra.  Who  knows  that  you  will  ever  see  him  more  ? 
He  may  be  dead. 

Tob.  Alas !  he  may.  But  as  long  as  I  am  not  sure 
of  it,  he  lives  to  me  :  and,  if  he  falls,  'tis  in  his 
country's  cause.  Nay,  should  I  lose  him,  still  I 
should  not  wish  to  die.  Here  is  the  hut  in  which  1 
\%as  born.  Here  is  the  tree  that  grew  with  me;  and, 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it — I  have  a  dog 
which  I  love.  [Stranger  rises  and  advances. 

Fra.   A  dog! 

'/'..•'>.  Yes1. — Smile,  if  you  please,  but  hear  mo. 
My  benefactress  once  came  to  my  hut  herself,  some 
time  before  you  fixed  here.  The  poor  animal,  un 
used  to  -ee  the  form  of  elegance  and  beauty  enter 
the  door  of  penury,  growled  at  hor. — "  I  wonder 
you  keep  th.it  >mly.  ugly  auhnal,  Mr.  Tobias-.' 


she  ;  "  you,  who  have  hardly  food  enough  for  your 
self." — "  Ah,  madam,"  I  replied,  "  and  if  I  part 
\\ith  him,  arc  you  sure  that  any  thing  else  will  love 
me  ?" — She  was  pleased  with  my  answer. 

Fi\t.  ['I\>  S  i  uANoiiK.]  Excuse  me,  sir;  but  I 
wish  you  had  listened. 

Stra.   I  have  listened. 

Fra.  Then  sir,  I  wish  you  would  follow  this  poor 
old  man's  example. 

Stia.  Here;  take  this  book,  and  lay  it  on  my 
desk.  [FRANCIS  goes  into  the  lodye  u-ith  a  book.] 
How  much  has  this  Mrs.  Haller  given  you  ? 

Tob.  Oh,  sir,  she  has  given  me  so  much  that  I  can 
look  towards  winter  without  fear. 

Stra.  No  more  ? 

Tob.  What  could  I  do  with  more  ? — Ah  !  true;  I 
might — 

Stra.  I  know  it. — You  might  buy  your  son's  re 
lease. — There ! 

[Presses  a  purse  into  hi*  hand,  and  exit. 

Tob.  What  is  all  this  ?  [Opens  the  purse.]  Merci 
ful  heaven  ! 

Enter  FRANC  is  from  the  lodye,  just  in  time  to  see  the 

STRANGER  give  the  purse. 

— Now  look,   sir;    is  confidence  in  heaven   unre 
warded  ? 

Fra.  I  wish  you  joy  !    My  master  gave  you  this  ? 

Tob.  Yes,  your  noble  master.  Heaven  reward 
him! 

Fra.  Just  like  him.  He  sent  me  with  his  book, 
that  no  one  might  be  witness  to  his  bounty. 

Tob.  He  would  not  even  take  my  thanks.  He  was 
gone  before  I  could  speak. 

Fra.  Just  his  way. 

Tob.  Now  I'll  go  as  quick  as  these  old  legs  will 
bear  me.  What  a  delightful  errand  !  I  go  to  re 
lease  my  Robert!  How  the  lad  ^ill  rejoice!  There 
is  a  girl,  too.  in  the  village  that  will  rejoice  with 
him.  O,  Providence,  how  good  art  thou !  [E*it. 

SCENE  II. — An  Anti-chamber  in  Wintersen  Castle. 

Enter  SUSAN,  meeting  GEORGE. 

Susan.  Why,  George  !  Harry  !  Where  have  you 
been  loitering  ?  Put  down  these  things.  Mrs. 
Haller  has  been  calling  for  you  this  half  hour. 

Geo.  Well,  here  I  am,  then.  What  does  she  want 
with  me  ? 

Susan.  That  she  will  tell  you  herself.  Here  she 
comes. 

Enter  Mrs.  HALLEK,  with  a  letter,  HANNAH  fol- 

lou-ing. 

Mrs.  H.  Very  well ;  if  those  things  are  done,  let 

the    drawing-room    be    made    ready  immediately. 

[Exeunt   Maids.]     And,   George,   run    immediately 

into  the  park,  and  tell  Mr.  Solomon  I  wish  to  speak 

with  him.    [Ejit  GEORGE.]     I  cannot  understand 

this.     I  do  not  learn  whether  their  coming  to  this 

place  be  but  the  whim  of  a  moment,  or  a  plan  foi  a 

longer    stay !       If    the    latter,    farewell,    solitude  ! 

Farewell,   study  !— farewell ! — Yes,    I    must   make 

room  for  gaiety  and   mere   frivolity.     Yet  could  I 

willingly  submit  to    all:    but  should    the  Cou 

ive  me  new  proofs  of  her  attachment,  perhaps  of 

« T    !^>]iect.  Oh  !   how   will  my  conscience  upbraid 

ic  !     Or  if  this  scat  be   visited  by  company,  ami 

chance  should  conduct   hither  any  of  my  former  ac- 

quaint.un  .\ — Ah--!  abs  !  how  wretched  is  the  beir.g 

h-<  fe,n,  (lie  M-ht  of  any  one  fellow  creature'    ; 

*\\  '  Miperi'jr  mi-^ry  '  to  dvaO  --till  more  the  pr<?- 
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sence  of  a  former  friend! — [PETER  knocks.]  Who's 
there  ? 

Enter  PETER. 

Pet.  Nobody,     It's  only  me. 

Mrs.  H.  So  soon  returned  ? 

Pet.  Sharp  lad,  an't  I  ?  On  the  road  I've  had  a 
bit  of  talk  too,  and — 

Mrs.  H.  But  you  have  observed  my  directions  ? 

Pet.  Oh,  yes,  yes : — I  told  old  Tobias  as  how  he 
would  never  know,  as  long  as  he  lived,  that  the 
money  came  from  you. 

Mrs.  H.  You  found  him  quite  recovered,  I  hope  ? 

Pet.  Ay,  sure,  did  I.  He's  coming  out  to-day, 
for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  H.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it. 

Pet.  He  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  you  for  all ; 
and  before  dinner  would  crawl  up  to  thank  you. 

Mrs  H.  Good  Peter,  do  me  another  service. 

Pet.  Ay,  a  hundred,  if  you'll  only  let  me  have  a 
good  long  stare  at  you. 

Mrs.  H.  With  all  my  heart !  Observe  when  old 
Tobias  comes,  send  him  away.  Tell  him  I  am  busy, 
or  asleep,  or  unwell,  or  what  you  please. 

Pet.  I  will,  I  will. 

Sol.  [  Without.]  There,  there,  go  to  the  post-office. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh  !  here  comes  Mr.  Solomon. 

Pet.  What !  father  ? — Ay,  so  there  is.  Father's 
a  main  clever  man  :  he  knows  what's  going  on  all 
over  the  world. 

Mrs.  H.  No  wonder ;  for  you  know  he  receives 
as  many  letters  as  a  prime  minister  and  all  his  secre 
taries. 

Enter  SOLOMON. 

Sol.  Good  morning,  good  morning  to  you,  Mrs. 
Halle r.  It  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  see  you 
look  so  charmingly  well.  You  have  had  the  good 
ness  to  send  for  your  humble  servant.  Any  news 
from  the  Great  City  ?  There  are  very  weighty  mat 
ters  in  agitation.  I  have  my  letters  too. 

Mrs.  H.  [Smiling.]  I  think,  Mr.  Solomon,  you 
must  correspond  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Sol.  Beg  pardon,  not  with  the  whole  world,  Mrs. 
Haller;  but,  [consequentially.]  to  be  sure,  I  have 
correspondents,  on  whom  I  can  rely,  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Mrs.  H.  And  yet  I  have  my  doubts  whether  you 
know  what  is  to  happen  this  very  day,  at  this  very 
place. 

Sol.  At  this  very  place  !  Nothing  material.  We 
meant  to  have  sown  a  little  barley  to-day,  but  the 
ground  is  too  dry  :  and  the  sheep-shearing  is  not  to 
be  till  to-morrow. 

Pet.  No  nor  the  bull-baiting  till — 

Sol.  Hold  your  tongue,  blockhead  !  Get  about 
your  business. 

Pet.  Blockhead  !  There  again !  I  suppose  I'm 
not  to  open  my  mouth.  [To  Mrs.  HALLER.]  Good 
bye  !  [Ejrit. 

Mrs.  H.  The  Count  will  be  here  to-day. 

Sol.  How!  What. 

Mrs.  H.  With  his  lady,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Baron  Steinfort. 

Sol.  My  letters  say  nothing  of  this.  You  are 
laughing  at  your  humble  servant. 

Sin.  H.  You  know,  sir,  I'm  not  much  given  to 
jesting. 

Sol.  Peter  !  —  Good  lack-a-day  !  —  His  Right 
Honourable  Excellency  the  Count  Wiutcrsen,  and 
her  Honourable  Excellency  the  €ountess  Winter- 
sen,  and  his  Honourable  Lordship  Baron  Stcinfort. 
— And,  Lord  have  mercy !  Nothing  in  proper  order ! 
—Here,  Peter!  Peter! 


-Enter  PETER. 

Pet.  Well,  now  ;  what's  the  matter  again  ? 

Sol.  Call  all  the  house  together  directly  !  Send  to 
the  gamekeeper;  tell  him  to  bring  some  venison. 
Tell  Rebecca  to  uncase  the  furniture,  and  take  the 
covering  from  the  Venetian  looking-glasses,  that 
her  Right  Honourable  Ladyship  may  look  at'  her 
gracious  countenance  :  and  tell  the  cook  to  let  me 
see  him  without  loss  of  time  :  and  tell  John  to  catch 
a  brace  or  two  of  carp.  And  tell — and  tell — and 
tell — tell  Frederick  to  friz  my  Sunday  wig.  Mercy 
onus — tell — There — Go!  [Exit  PETER.]  Heavens 
and  earth  !  So  little  of  the  new  furnishing  of  this 
old  castle  is  completed  ! — Where  are  we  to  put  his 
Honourable  Lordship  the  Baron  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Let  him  have  the  little  chamber  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs ;  it  is  a  neat  room,  and  commands 
a  beautiful  prospect. 

Sol.  Very  right,  very  right.  But  that  room  has 
always  been  occupied  by  the  Count's  private  secre 
tary.  Suppose  ! — Hold,  I  have  it.  You  know  the 
little  lodge  at  the  end  of  the  park :  we  can  thrust 
the  secretary  into  that. 

Mrs.  H.  You  forget,  Mr.  Solomon  ;  you  told  me 
that  the  stranger  lived  there. 

Sol.  Pshaw !  What  have  we  to  do  'with  the 
stranger  ?— Who  told  him  to  live  there  ? — He  must 
turn  out. 

Mrs.  H.  That  would  be  unjust ;  for  you  said  that 
you  let  the  dwelling  to  him,  and  by  your  own  ac 
count  he  pays  well  for  it. 

Sol.  He  does,  he  does.  But  nobody  knows  who 
he  is.  The  devil  himself  can't  make  him  out.  To 
be  sure,  I  lately  received  a  letter  from  Spain,  which 
informed  me  that  a  spy  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
this  country,  and  from  the  description- 
Mrs.  H.  A  spy !  Ridiculous !  Every  thing  I 
have  heard  bespeaks  him  to  be  a  man  who  may  be 
allowed  to  dwell  any  where.  His  life  is  solitude  and 
silence. 

Sol.  So  it  is. 

Mrs.  H.  You  tell  me,  too,  he  does  much  good. 

SoL  That  he  does. 

Mrs.  H.  He  hurts  nothing ;  not  the  worm  in  his 
way. 

Sol.  That  he  does  not. 

Mrs.  H.  He  troubles  no  one. 

Sol.  True  !  true  ! 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  what  do  you  want  more  ? 

Sol.  I  want  to  know  who  he  is.  If  the  man 
would  only  converse  a  little,  one  might  have  an  op 
portunity  of  pumping ;  but  if  one  meets  him  in  the 
lime  .walk,  or  by  the  river,  it  is  nothing  but — "  Good 
morrow ;  ' — and  off  he  marches.  Once  or  twice  I 
have  contrived  to  edge  in  a  word—"  Fine  day." — 
"  Yes." — "  Taking  a  little  exercise,  I  perceive." — 
'•'  Yes  ;" — and  off  again  like  a  shot.  The  devil 
take  such  close  fellows,  say  I.  And,  like  master 
like  man  ;  not  a  syllable  do  I  know  of  that  mumps, 
his  servant,  except  that  his  name  is  Francis. 

Mrs.  H.  You  are  putting  yourself  into  a  passion, 
and  quite  forget  who  are  expected. 

Sol.  So  I  do — Mercy  on  us  ! — There  now,  you 
see  what  misfortunes  arise  from  not  knowing  people. 

Mrs.  H.  'Tis  near  twelve  o'clock  !  If  his  lordship 
las  stolen  an  hour  from  his  usual  sleep,  the  family 
must  soon  be  here.  I  go  to  my  duty  ;  you  will  at 
tend  to  yours,  Mr.  Solomon.  [Exit. 

SoL  Yes,  I'll  look  after  my  duty,  never  fear. 
There  goes  another  of  the  same  class  Nobody 
knows  who  she  is,  again.  However,  thus  much  I 
do  know  of  her,  that  her  Eight  Honourable  Lady- 
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ship  the  Countess,  all  at  once,  popped  her  into  the 
house,  like  a  blot  of  ink  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 
But  why,  wherefore,  or  for  what  reason,  not  a  M>U! 
can  tell. — "  She  is  to  manage  the  family  within 
doors."  She  to  manage !  Fire  aud  faggots  !  HavVt 
I  managed  every  thing  within  and  without,  most 
reputably,  these  twenty  years  ?  I  must  own  I  grow 
a  little  old,  and  she  does  take  a  deal  of  pains :  but 
all  this  she  learned  of  me.  When  she  t\r-(  came 
here — Mercy  on  us !  she  didn't  know  that  linen  was 
made  of  flax.  But  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
one  who  has  no  foreign  correspondence?  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE    I. — A    Drawing-room,   in   the    Castle,  with 
sofa  and  chairs. — Rural  music  heard  without. 

Enter  SOLOMON. 

Pet.  [Without.]  Stop;  not  yet,  not  yet;  but 
»ake  way  there,  make  way,  my  good  friends, 
tenants,  and  villagers. — John,  George,  Frederick ! 
Good  friends,  make  way. 

Sol.  It  is  not  the  Count :  it's  only  Baron  Stein- 
fort.  Stand  back,  I  say ;  and  stop  the  music ! 

Enter  Baron  STEINFORT,  ushered  in  by  PETER,  who 

mimicks  and  apes  his  father. 

I  have  the  honour  to  introduce  to  your  lordship 
myself,  Mr.  Solomon,  who  blesses  the  hour  in  which 
fortune  allows  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
the  Honourable  Baron  Steinfort,  [BARON  passes 
SOLOMON  and  throws  himself  on  the  sofa,]  brother-in- 
law  of  his  Right  Honourable  Excellency  Count 
Wintersen,  my  noble  master. 

Pet.  Bless  our  noble  master  ! 

Bar.  Old  and  young,  I  see  they'll  allow  me  no 
peace.  [Aside.]  Enough,  enough,  good  Mr.  Solo 
mon,  I  am  a  soldier.  I  pay  but  few  compliments, 
and  require  as  few  from  others. 

Sol.  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord — We  do  live  in  the 
country  to  be  sure,  but  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
reverence  due  to  exalted  personages. 

[Sitting  beside  the  BARON. 

Pet.  Yes — We  are  acquainted  with  exalted  per 
sonages. 

Bar.  What  is  to  become  of  me  ? — Well,  well,  I 
hope  we  shall  be  better  acquainted.  You  must 
know,  Mr.  Solomon,  I  intend  to  assist,  for  a  couple 
of  months  at  leaat,  in  attacking  the  well-stocked 
cellars  of  Wiutersen. 

Sol.  Why  not  whole  years,  my  lord? — Inex 
pressible  would  be  the  satisfaction  of  your  humble 
servant.  And,  though  I  say  it,  well  stocked  indeed 
are  our  cellars.  I  hav«,  in  every  respect,  here 
managed  matters  in  so  frugal  and  provident  a  way, 
that  his  Right  Honourable  Excellency  the  Count 
will  be  astonished.  [BARON  yawn*.]  Extremely 
sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  entertain  your  lord 
ship. 

Pet.  Extremely  sorry. 

Sol.  Where  can  Mrs.  Haller  have  hid  herself  ? 

Bar.  Mrs.  Haller  !     Who  is  she  ? 

Sol.  Why,  who  she  is,  I  can't  exactly  tell  your 
lordship. 

Pet.  No,  nor  I. 

Sol.  None  of  my  correspondents  give  any  account 
of  her.  She  is  here  in  the  capacity  of  a  kind  of  a 
superior  housekeeper.  Methinks  I  hear  her  silver 


voice  upon  the  stairs.  I  will  have  the  honour  of 
sending  her  to  your  lordship  in  an  instant. 

Bar.  Oh!  don't  trouble  \oursrlt'. 

Sul.  No  trouble  whatever  !  I  r.-main,  at  all  time-;, 
your  honourable  lordship's  most  obedient,  humble, 
and  devoted  servant.  [Exit,  bou-iny. 

1\  t.  Devoted  servant.  [Efit, 

Bar.  Now  for  a  fresh  plague.  Now  am  I  to  be 
tormented  by  some  chattering  old  ugly  hag,  till  I 
am  stunned  with  her  noise  and  officious  hospitality. 
Oh,  patience  !  what  a  virtue  art  thou ! 

Enter  Mrs.  HALLER,  with  a  courtesy ;  Baron  rites, 

and  n  tit  i  us  a  bow,  in  confusion. 

[Aside.]  No,  old  she  is  not.  [Casts  another  glance 
at  her.]  No,  by  Jove,  nor  ugly. 

Mrs.  H.  I  reioice,  my  lord,  in  thus  becoming  ac 
quainted  with  the  brother  of  my  benefactress. 

Bar.  Madam,  that  title  shall  be  doubly  valuable 
to  me,  since  it  gives  me  an  introduction  equally  to 
be  rejoiced  at. 

Mrs.  H.  [Without  attending  to  the  compliment.] 
This  lovely  weather,  then,  has  enticed  the  Count 
from  the  city. 

Bar.  Not  exactly  that.  You  know  him.  Sun 
shine  or  clouds  are  to  him  alike,  as  long  as  eternal 
summer  reigns  in  his  own  heart  and  family. 

Mrs.  H.  The  Count  possesses  a  most  cheerful  and 
amiable  philosophy.  Ever  in  the  same  happy  hu 
mour  ;  ever  enjoying  each  minute  of  his  life.  But 
you  must  confess,  my  lord,  that  he  is  a  favourite 
child  of  fortune,  and  has  much  to  be  grateful  to  her 
for.  Not  merely  because  she  has  given  him  birth 
and  riches,  but  for  a  native  sweetness  of  temper, 
never  to  be  acquired;  and  a  graceful  suavity  of 
manners,  whose  school  must  be  the  mind.  And, 
need  I  enumerate  among  fortune's  favours,  the  hand 
and  affections  of  your  accomplished  sister  ? 

Bar.  [More  admiringly.]  True,  madam.  My 
good  easy  brother,  too,  seems  fully  sensible  of  his 
happiness,  and  is  resolved  to  retain  it.  He  has 
quitted  the  service  to  live  here.  I  am  yet  afraid  he 
may  soon  grow  weary  of  Wintersen  arid  retirement. 

Mrs.  H.  I  should  trust  not.  They,  who  bear  a 
cheerful  and  unreproaching  conscience  into  solitude, 
surely  must  increase  the  measure  of  their  own  en 
joyments.  They  quit  the  poor,  precarious,  the  de 
pendent  pleasures,  which  they  borrowed  from  the 
world,  to  draw  a  real  bliss  from  that  exhaustless 
source  of  true  delight,  the  fountain  of  a  pure  unsul 
lied  heart. 

Bar.  Has  retirement  long  possessed  so  lovely  an 
advocate  ? 

Mrs.  H.  I  have  lived  here  three  years. 

Bar.  And  never  felt  a  secret  wish  for  the  society 
you  left,  and  must  have  adorned  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Never. 

Bar.  To  feel  thus  belongs  either  to  a  very  rough 
or  a  very  polished  soul.  The  first  sight  convinced 
me  in  which  class  I  am  to  place  you. 

Mrs.  H.  [With  a  «</k]  There  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
third  class. 

Bar.  Indeed,  madam,  I  wish  not  to  be  thought 
forward;  but  women  always  seemed  to  me  le- 
culated  for  retirement  than  men.     We  have  a  thou 
sand  employments,  a  thousand  amusements,  which 
you  have  not. 

Mr*.  H.  Dare  I  ask  what  they  arc  ? 

Bar.  We  ride — we  hunt — we  play — read — write — 

Mrs.  H.  The  noble  employments  of  the  chase, 
and  the  still  more  noble  employment  of  play,  I  grant 
you. 
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Bar.  Nay,  but  dare  I  ask  what  are  your  employ 
ments  for  a  day  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  my  lord  !  you  cannot  imagine  how 
quickly  time  passes  when  a  certain  uniformity  guides 
the  minutes  of  our  life.  How  often  do  I  ask,  "  Is 
Saturday  come  again  so  soon  ?"  On  a  bright  cheer 
ful  morning  my  books  and  breakfast  are  carried  out 
upon  the  grass  plot.  Then  is  the  sweet  picture  of 
reviving  industry,  and  eager  innocence,  always  new 
to  me.  The  birds'  notes  so  often  heard,  still  waken 
new  ideas  :  the  herds  are  led  into  the  fields ;  the 
peasant  bends  his  eye  upon  his  plough.  Every 
thing  lives  and  moves ;  and  in  every  creature's 
mind  it  seems  as  it  were  morning.  Towards  evening  I 
begin  to  roam  abroad,  from  the  park  into  the  meadows. 
And  sometimes,  returning,  I  pause  to  look  at  the 
village  boys  and  girls  as  they  play.  Then  do  I  bless 
their  innocence,  and  pray  to  Heaven  those  laughing 
thoughtless  hours  could  be  their  lot  for  ever. 

Bar.  This  is  excellent ! — But  these  are  summer 
amusements.  The  winter  !  the  winter ! 

Mrs.  H.  Why  for  ever  picture  winter  like  old  age, 
torpid,  tedious,  and  uncheerful  ?  Winter  has  its 
own  delights  :  this  is  the  time  to  instruct  and  mend 
the  mind  by  reading  and  reflection.  At  this  season, 
too,  I  often  take  my  harp,  and  amuse  myself  by 
playing  or  singing  the  little  favourite  airs  that  re 
mind  me  of  the  past,  or  solicit  hope  for  the  future. 

Bar.  Happy  indeed  are  they,  who  can  thus  create 
and  vary  their  own  pleasures  and  employments. 

Enter  PETER. 

Pef.,Well — well — Pray  now — I  was  ordered — I 
can  keep  him  out  no  longer — 'Tis  old  Tobias :  he 
will  come  in. 

Enter  TOBIAS,  forcing  his  way  ;  Exit  PETER. 
Tob.  I  must,  g')od  Heaven,  I  must ! 
Mrs.  H.  [Confused.]  1  have  no  time  at  present — 
I — I — You  see  I  am  not  alone. 

Tob.  Oh  !  this  good  gentleman  will  forgive  me. 
Bar.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Tob.  To  return  thanks.  Even  charity  is  a  burden 
if  one  may  not  be  grateful  for  it. 

Mrs.  H.  To-morrow,  good  Tobias  ;  to-morrow. 
Bar.  Nay,  no  false  delicacy,  madam.  Allow  him 
to  vent  the  feelings  of  his  heart ;  and  permit  me  to 
witness  a  scene  which  convinces  me,  even  more 
powerfully  than  your  conversation,  how  nobly  you 
employ  your  time.  Speak,  old  man. 

Tob.  Oh,  lady,  that  each  word  which  drops  from 
my  lips,  might  call  down  a  blessing  on  your  head  ! 
I  lay  forsaken  and  dying  in  my  hut :  not  even  bread 
nor  hope  remained.  Oh !  then  you  came  in  the 
form  of  an  angel ;  brought  medicines  to  me ;  anc 
your  sweet  consoling  voice  did  more  than  those.  ] 
am  recovered.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  I  have 
returned  thanks  in  presence  of  the  sun :  and  now  1 
come  to  you,  noble  lady.  Let  me  drop  my  tears 
upon  your  charitable  hand.  For  your  sake,  Heaven 
has  blessed  my  latter  days.  The  Stranger  too,  wh 
lives  near  me,  has  given  me  a  purse  of  gold  to  bu) 
my  son's  release.  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  city  :  "'. 
shall  purchase  my  Robert's  release.  Then  I  shal 
have  an  honest  daughter-in-law.  And  you,  if  eve 
after  that  you  pass  our  happy  cottage,  oh  !  wha 
must  you  feel  when  you  say  to  yourself,  "  This  i 
my  work !" 

Mrs.  H.  [In  a  tone  of  entreaty.]  Enough,  Tobias 
enough ! 

Tob.  I  beg  pardon  !  I  cannot  utter  what  i 
breathing  in  my  breast.  There  is  One  who  know 
itv  May  His  blessing  and  your  own  heart  rewarc 
you !  [Exit 


Mrs.  H.  I  suppose,  my  lord,  we  may  expect  the 
omit  and  Countess  every  moment  now  ? 

Bar.  Not  just  yet,  madam.  He  travels  at  his 
eisure.  I  am  selfish,  perhaps,  in  not  being  anxious 
or  his  speed  :  the  delay  has  procured  me  a  delight 
vhich  I  never  shall  forget. 

Mrs.  H.  [Smiling.]  You  satirise  mankind,  my 
ord. 

Bar.  How  so  ? 

Mrs.  H.  In  supposing  such  scenes  to  be  uncom- 
non. 

Bar.  I  confess  I  wras  little  prepared  for  such  an 
cquaintance  as  yourself :  I  am  extremely  surprised. 
(Vhen  Solomon  told  me  your  name  and  situation, 

ow  could  I  suppose  that Pardon  my  curiosity  : 

Tou  have  been,  or  are,  married  ? 

Mrs.  H.  [Suddenly  linking  from  her  cheerful  rail- 
ery  into  mournful  (/loom.]  I  have  been  married,  my 
ord. 

Bar.  A  widow,  then  ? 

Mrs.  H.  I  beseech  you—- There  are  strings  in  the 
.uman  heart,  which  touched,  will  sometimes  utter 
readful  discord — I  beseech  you — 

Bar.  I  understand  you.  I  see  you  know  how  to 
oriceal  every  thing  except  your  perfections. 

Mrs.  H.  My  perfections,  alas  ! — [Rural  music 
vithout.]  But  I  hear  the  happy  tenantry  announce 
he  Count's  arrival.  Your  pardon,  my  lord,  I  must 
attend  them.  [Erit. 

Bar.  Excellent  creature  ! — What  is  she,  and  what 
an  be  her  history  ?  I  must  seek  my  sister  instantly. 
:Iow  strong  and  how  sudden  is  the  interest  I  feel  for 
ler !  But  it  is  a  feeling  I  ought  to  check.  And 
yet,  why  so  ?  Whatever  are  the  emotions  she  has 
nspired,  I  am  sure  they  arise  from  the  perfections 
>f  the  mind ;  and  never  shall  be  met  by  unworthi- 
less  in  mine.  [Exit 

SCENE  II.— The  Lawn. 

Enter  SOLOMON  and  PETER,  ushering  in  the  COUNT, 
Countess  WINTERSEN,    leading    a  Child;    Mrs. 
HALLER,  the  BARON,  and  Servants  following. 
Sol.  Welcome,  ten  thousand  welcomes,  your  Ex 
cellencies  ! 

Count.  Well !  here  we  are  !  Heaven  bless  our  ad 
vance  and  retreat !  Mrs.  Haller,  I  bring  you  an 
nvalid,  who  in  future  will  swear  to  no  flag  but  yours, 

Mrs.  H.  Mine  flies  for  retreat  and  rural  happiness. 

Count.  But  not  without  retreating  Graces,  and 
retiring  Cupids  too. 

Countess.  [Who  has  in  the  meantime  kindly  em 
braced  Mrs.  HALLER,  and  by  her  been  welcomed  to 
Wintersen.]  My  dear  Count,  you  forget  that  I  am 
present. 

Count.  Why,  in  the  name  of  chivalry,  how  can  1 
do  less  than  your  gallant  brother,  the  Baron,  who 
has  been  so  kind  as  nearly  to  kill  my  four  greys,  in 
order  to  be  here  five  minutes  before  me  ? 

Bar.  If  I  had  known  all  the  charms  of  this  place, 
you  should  have  said  so  with  justice. 

Countess.  Don't  you  think  William  much  grown  ? 
[Puts  WILLIAM  over  to  Mrs.  HALLER. 

Mrs.  H   The  sweet  boy  ! 

[Stoops  to  kiss  him,  and  deep  melancholy  oversha 
dows  her  countenance.  Retires  witk  the  Child  a 
little. 

Count.  Well,  Solomon,  you've  provided  a  good 
dinner  ? 

Sol.  As  good  as  haste  would  allow,  please  your 
Right  honourable  Excellency  ! 

Pet.  Yes,  as  good  as — 
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[COUNT  retire*  a  little  with  SOLOMON  and  PKTKR. 

Bar.  Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  sister,  what  jewel 
you  have  thus  buried  m  the  country  ? 

Counts.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  What,  brother,  you 
causrht  at  last? 

Bar.  Answer  me. 

Coviiti-xs.  WoU,  her  name  is  Mrs.  Haller. 

Bar.  That  I  know ;  but — 

Countes*.   IV.it  !— hut  I  know  nr>  more  myself. 

Bar.   Jesting  apart,  I  wi.-h  t<i  know. 

Country.  And,  I'M;")/  ;,j,irt,  I  wish  you  would 
not  plague  mi-.  I  havr  at  le.ist  a  hundred  thousand 
important  things  to  do.  Heavens  !  the  vicar  may 
come  to  pay  his  respects  to  me  U  fore  I  have  been 
at  my  toilet;  of  course  I  must  consult  my  looking- 
glass  on  the  occasion.  Come,  William,  will  you 
help  to  dress  me,  or  stay  with  your  father? 

Count.  We'll  take  care  of  him.   [Goes  to  the  child. 

Countess.  Come.  Mr<.  Haller. 

[Mrs.  HAI.I.KU  crones  to  the  COUNTESS. 
[Exit  with  Mrs.  HAI.LEIC,  SUSAN  and  HANNAH 
following. 

Bar.  [Aside,  and  going.]  I  am  in  a  very  singular 
humour. 

Count.  Whither  so  fast,  good  brother  ? 

Bar.  To  my  apartment :   1  have  letters  to — I 

Count.  Pshaw !  Stay.  Let  us  take  a  turn  in 
the  park  together. 

Bar.  Excuse  me.  I  am  not  perfectly  well.  I 
should  be  but  bad  company.  I —  [Exit. 

Count.  [SOLOMON  and  PKTER  advance,  bowiny.\ 
Well,  Solomon,  you  are  as  great  a  fool  as  ever,  I 
see. 

Sol.  Ha  !  ha  !  At  your  Right  Honourable  Ex 
cellency's  service. 

Count.  [Points  to  PETER.]  Who  is  that  ape  at 
your  elbow  ? — 

Sol.  Ape  ! — Oh  !  that  is — with  respect  to  your 
Excellency  be  it  spoken — the  son  of  my  body ;  by 
name,  Peter.  [PETER  bou-s. 

Count.  So,  so  !     Well,  how  goes  all  on  ? 

Sol.  Well  and  good  ;  well  and  good.  Your  Ex 
cellency  will  sec  how  I've  improved  the  park. 
You'll  not  know  it  again.  A  hermitage  here  ;  ser 
pentine  walks  there  ;  an  obelisk  ;  a  ruin  ;  and  all 
so  sparingly,  all  done  with  the  most  economical 
economy. 

Count.  Well,  I'll  have  a  peep  at  your  obelisk  and 
ruins,  while  they  prepare  for  dinner. 

Sol.  I  have  already  ordered  it,  and  will  have  the 
honour  of  attending  your  Right  Honourable  Excel 
lency. 

Count.  Come,  lead  the  way.  Peter,  attend  your 
young  master  to  the  house  ;  we  must  not  tire  him. 

[Exeunt. 

Pet.  We'll  go  round  this  way,  your  little  Excel 
lency,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  bridge  as  we  go 
by ;  and  the  new  boat,  with  all  the  fine  ribands  and 
streamers.  This  way,  your  little  Excellency.  [Exit 

SCENE  III.— -The  Antich  amber. 

Enter  Mrs.  HALLER. 

Mrs.  H.  What  has  thus  alarmed  and  subdued 
me  ?  My  tears  flow ;  my  heart  bleeds.  Already 
had  I  apparently  overcome  my  chagrin  ;  already 
had  I  at  least  assumed  that  easy  gaiety  once  so  na 
tural  to  mo,  when  the  sight  of  this  child  in  an  in 
slant  overpowered  me.  When  the  Countess  called 
him  William — Oh  !  she  knew  not  that  she  plunged 
*  poinard  in  my  heart.  I  have  a  William  too,  who 
must  be  as  tall  as  this,  if  he  be  still  alive.  Ah ! 
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yes,  if  he  be  still  alive.  His  little  sister,  too  !  Why, 
f.ui<\,  dost  thou  rack  me  thus':'  Why  dost  thou 
im;ige  my  poor  children,  fainting  in  sickness,  and 
crying  to'their  mother?  To  the  mother  who  has 
abandoned  them  ?  What  a  wretched  outcast  am  1 1 
And  that  just  to-day  I  should  he  doomed  to  feel 
these  horrible  emotions  !  Just  to-day,  when  disguise 
was  so  necessary. 

F.nt'T  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Very  pretty,  very  pretty,  indeed !  Belter 
send  me  to  the  garret  at  OIKC.  Your  servant,  Mr.-. 
Haller.  I  beg,  madam,  I  may  have  a  room  lit  for 
a  respectable  person. 

Mrs.  H.  The  chamber  into  which  you  have  been 
shown  is,  I  think,  a  very  neat  one 

Char.  A  very  neat  OIK',  i-  it?  I.' p  the  back  Flairs, 
and  over  the  laundry  !  1  should  never  l.c  able  to 
close  my  eyes. 

Mrs.  H.   I  slept  there  a  who! 

Char.  Did  you  ?  Then  I  ad\^«  you  to  remove 
into  it  again,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I'd  have 
you  to  know,  madam,  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  certain  persons  and  certain  persons.  Much 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  one  has  been 
educated.  I  think,  madam,  it  would  only  be  proper 
if  you  resigned  your  room  to  me. 

Mrs.  H.  If  the  Countess  desires  it,  certainly. 

Char.  The  Countess!  Very  pretty,  indeed' 
Would  you  have  me  think  of  plaguing  her  ladyship 
with  such  trifles  ?  I  shall  order  my  trunks  to  be 
carried  wherever  I  please.  . 

Mrs.  H.  Certainly ;  only  not  into  my  chamber. 

Char.  Provoking  creature!  But  how  could  I 
expect  to  find  breeding  among  creatures  born  of 
one  knows  not  whom,  and  coming  one  knows  not 
whence  * 

Mrs.  H.  The  remark  is  very  just. 

Enter  PETER. 

Pet.  Oh  lud  !  Oh  lud  !  Oh  lud  !  Oh  iud 

Mrs.  H.    What's  the  matler  ? 

Pet.  The  young  Count  has  fallen  into  ihe  river! 
His  little  Excellency  is  drowned. 

Mrs.  H.  Who  ?    'What  ? 

Pet.  His  honour,  my  young  master ! 

Mrs.  H.  Drowned  ? 

Vet    Yes. 

Mrs.  H.  Dead? 

Ptt.  No;  he's  not  dead. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  well,  then  softly ;— you  will  alarm 
the  Countess. 

Pet.  Oh  lud  !  Oh  lud  !— 

Enter  the  BAUON. 

Bar.  What  is  the  matter  ?     Why  all  this  noise  ? 

Pet.   Noise?     Why— 

Mrs.  H.  Be  not  alarmed,  my  lord.  Whatever 
may  have  happened,  the  dear  child  is  now  at  least 
safe.  You  said  so,  I  think,  master  Pelcr. 

/'</.  Why,  to  be  sure,  his  little  Excellency  is  not 
hurt,  but  he's  very  wet  though  :  and  the  Count  is 
taking  him  by  the  garden  door  to  the  house. 

Bar.  Right,  lhal  the  Counless  may  not  be  alarmed. 
Bui  how  could  il  happen  ?  Pray  tell  us,  young 
man  ? 

l\t.  What,  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Never  mind  particulars.  You  attended 
the  dear  child  ? 

Ptt.  True. 

Mrs.  H.   Into  the  park  ? 

Ptt.  True. 

Mrs.  H.  And  then  you  went  to  the  river  ? 
2Q 
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i\{.  True. — Why,  rabbit  it,  I  believe  you're  a 
witch. 

Mrs  H.  Well,  and  what  happened  furl  In  i  . 

Pet.  Why,  you  see,  his  dear  little  Excellency 
would  see  the  bridge  that  father  built  out  of  the  old 
summer-house ;  and  the  streamers,  and  the  boat, 
and  all  that. — 1  only  turned  my  head  round  for  a 
moment,  to  look  after  a  magpie — Crush  !  Down 
Kent  the  bridge  with  his  little  Excellency;  and 
•h,  how  I  was  scared  to  see  him  carried  down  the 
riyer '. 

Bar.  And  you  drew  him  out  again  directly  f 

Pet.  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr*.  H.  No  ;  your  father  did  ? 

Pet.  No,  he  didn't. 

Mr$.  H.  Why,  vou  did  not  leave  him  in  the 
water  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  we  did  ! — But  we  bawled  as  loud  as  we 
could  !  You  might  have  heard  us  down  to  the  village. 

Mrs.  H.  Ay — and  so  the  people  came  immediately 
to  his  assistance  ? 

Pet.  No,  they  didn't;  but  the  Stranger  came,  that 
lives  yonder,  close  to  old  Toby,  and  never  speaks  a 
syllable.  Odsbodikins  !  What  a  devil  of  a  fellow 
it  is!  With  a  single  spring  bounce  he  slaps  into 
the  torrent ;  sails  and  dives  about  and  about  like  a 
duck ;  gets  me  hold  of  the  little  angel's  hair,  and, 
Heaven  bless  him  !  pulls  him  safe  and  sound  to  dry 
land  again, — Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Bar.  Is  the  Stranger  with  them  ? 

Pet.  Oh,  lud  !    no.     He  ran  away.     His  Excel 
lency  wanted  to  thank  him,   and  all  that ;  but  he 
was  off;  vanquished — like  a  ghost. 
Enter  SOLOMON. 

Sol.  Oh  !  thou  careless  varlet !  I  disown-  you  ! 
What  an  accident  might  have  happened  !  And  how 
you  have  terrified  his  Excellency  !  But  I  beg  par 
don,  his  Right  Honourable  Excellency,  the  Count 
requests  your — 

Bar.  We  come.  [Exit. 

Char.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Why,  Mr.  Solomon,  you 
*aem  to  have  ,a  hopeful  pupil. 

Sol.  Ah!   Sirrah! 

Char.  But  Mr.  Solomon,  why  were  you  not  nim 
ble  enough  to  have  saved  his  young  lordship  ? 

Sol.  Not  in  time,  my  sweet  Miss.  Besides,  mercy 
on  us  !  I  should  have  sunk  like  a  lump  of  lead:  and 
I  happened  to  have  a  letter  of  consequence  in  my 
pocket,  which  would  have  been  made  totally  illegible, 
a  letter  from  Constantinople,  written  by  Chevalier 
— What's  his  name?  [Draws  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 
and,  putting  it  up  again  directly,  drops  it.  PETER 
takes  it  up  slily  and  unobserved]  It  contains  mo 
mentous  matter,  I  assure  you.  The  world  will  be 
astonished  when  it  comes  to  light ;  and  not  a  soul 
will  suppose  that  old  Solomon  had  a  finger  in  the 
pye. 

Char.  No,  that  I  believe. 

Sol.  But  I  must  go  and  see  to  the  cellar.  Miss, 
your  most  obedi'ent  servant.  O  sirrah,  O  !  [Exit. 

Char.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Solomon. 

Pet.  Here's  the  letter  from  Constantinople.  I 
wonder  what  it  can  be  about.  Now  for  it ! 

[Opens  it. 

Char.  Aye,  let  us  have  it. 

Pet.  [Reads.]  "  If  so  be  you  say  so,  I'll  never 
work  for  you,  never  no  more.  Considering  as  how 
your  Sunday  waistcoat  has  been  turned  three  times, 
it  doesn't  look  amiss,  and  I've  charged  as  little  as 
any  tailor  of  'em  all.  You  say  I  must  pay  for  the 
buckram  ;  but  I  say,  I'll  be  damn'd  if  I  do.  So  no 
more  from  your  loving  nephew,  TIMOTHY  TWIST.' 


rom  Constantinople  !     Why,  cousin  Tim  writ  it. 

Cliar.  Cousin  Tim  !     Who  is  he  ? 

Pet.  Good  lack  !  Don't  you  know  cousin  Tim  ? 
Why,  he's  one  of  the  best  tailors  in  all — 

Char.  A  tailor  !  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  him.  My 
"ather  was  state  coachman,  and  wore  his  Highness's 
ivery.  .  [Exit. 

1  et.  "  My  father  was  state  coachman,  and  wore 
lis  Highness's  livery." — Well,  and  cousin  Tim 
:ould  have  made  his  Highness's  livery,  if  you  co  to 
hat.  State  coachman,  indeed !  [Exit . 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. —  The  Skirt*  of  tne  Park  and  Lodge,  $e, 
as  before.  The  STRANGER  is  discovered  on  a  teat, 
reading. 

Enter  FRANCIS,  from  the  Lodye. 

Fra.  Sir,  sir,  dinner  is  ready. 

Stra.  I  want  no  dinner. 

Fra.  I've  got  something  good. 

Stra    Eat  it  yourself. 

Fra.  You  are  hot  hungry  ? 

Stra.  No. 

Fra.  Nor  I.  The  heat  doe»  take  away  all  appe 
tite. 

Stra.  Yes. 

Fra.  I'll  put  it  by ;  perhaps  at  night — 

Stra.  Perhaps. 

Fra'.  Dear  sir,  dare  I  speak  ? 

Stra.  Speak. 

Fra.  You  have  done  a  noble  action. 

Stra.  What? 

Fra.  You  have  saved  a  fellow  creature's  life, 

Stra.   Peace! 

Fra.  Do  you  know  v,ho  he. was  ? 

Stra.  No. 

Fra.  The  only  son  of  Count  Wintersen. 

Stra.  Immaterial. 

Fra.  A  gentleman,  by  report,  worthy  and  bene 
volent  as  yourself. 

Stra.   Silence  !   Dare  you  flatte 

Fra.  As  I  look  to  Heaven  for  mercy,  I  speak  from 

my  heart.     When    I   observe    how   you   are    doing 

ood  around  you,  how  you  are  making  every  indivi- 

uaPs  wants  your  own,  and  are  yet  yourself  unhappy, 

alas !  my  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

Stra.  I  thank  you,  Francis.  I  can  only  thank 
you.  Yet  share  this  consolation  with  me ; — my 
sufferings  are  unmerited. 

Fra.  My  poor  master  ! 

Stra  Have  you  forgotten  what  the  old  man  said 
this  morning  ?"  "  There  is  another  and  a  better 
world  !"  Oh,  'tis  true.  Then  let  us  hope  with  .fer 
vency,  and  yet  endure  with  patience! — [CHARLOTTE 
singing  without.]  What's  here  ? 

Enter  CHARLOTTE,  (singing. ) 

Char.  I  presume,  sir,  you  are  the  strange  gentle- 
man  that  drew  my  young  master  out  of  the  water  ? 
[The  STRANGER  read*.]  "Or  [To  FRANCIS.]  are  you 
he  ?  ]FRANCis  makes  a  wry  face.]  Are  the  creatures 
both  dumb  ?  [Looks  at  them  by  turns.]  Surely,  old 
Solomon  has  fixed  two  statues  here,  by  way  of  orna 
ment;  for  of  any  use  there  is  no  sign.  [Approach^* 
FRANCIS.]  No,  this  is  alive,  and  breathes;  yes, 
and  moves  its  eves.  [Bawls  in  his  ear.]  Good 
friend  ! 

Fra.  I'm  not  deaf. 


Char.  No,  nor  dumb,  I  [ .•••  »t. — I*  yon 

lifeless  thii,  •  vr? 

Fra.  That  honest,  silent  gentleman,  is  my  n: 

Char.  The  san.t-  that  'livvv  the  young  Count  out 
of  the  water? 

Fra.  The  same. 

Char.  [To  the  STRANCK;;. ]  Sir,  my  master  and 
mistress,  the  Count  am  'it  their  res 

pectful  compliments,  and  request  the  honour  of  your 
company  at  a  family  supper  this  evening. 

fitra.   I  shall  not  < 

Char.  But  you'll  scarce  send  such  an  uncivil  an 
swer  .  -vcred  with  grati 
tude.  You  saved  his  son's  life. 

Stra.  I  did  it  willingly. 

Char.  And  won't  accept  of  "  I  thank  you,"  in 
return. 

Stra.  No. 

Char.  You  really  are  cruel,  sir,  I  must  tell  you. 
There  are  three  of  "us  ladies  at  the  Casile,  and  we 
are  all  dying  with  curiosity  to  know  who  you  are. 
[Exit  STKANGER.]  The  master  is  crabbed  enough, 
however.  Let  me  try  what  I  can  make  of  the  man. 
Pray,  sir — The  beginning  promises  little  enough. 
Friend,  why  won't  you  look  at  me  ? 

Fra.  I  like  to  look  at  green  trees  better  than  green 
eyes. 

Char.  Green  eyes,  you  monster  !  Who  told  you 
that  my  eyes  were  green  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  there 
have  been  sonnets  made  on  my  eyes  before  now. 
Green  eyes ! 

Fra.  Glad  to  hear  it. 

Char.  To  the  point,  then,  at  once.  What  is  your 
master? 

Fra.  A  man. 

Char.  I  surmised  as  muoh.     But  what's  his  name  ? 

Fra.  The  same  as  his  father's. 

Char.  Not  unlikely;  and  his  father  was — 

Fra.  •  Married. 

Char.  To  whom  ? 

Fra.  To  a  woman. 

Char.  I'll  tell  you  what ;  who  your  master  is  I 
sec  I  shall  not  learn,  and  I  don't  care ;  but  I  know 
what  you  are. 

Fra.  Well,  what  am  I  ? 

Char.  A  bear!  [Exit 

Fra  Thank  you  !  Now  to  see  how  habit  and 
example  corrupt  one's  manners.  I  am  naturally  the 
civilest  spoken  fellow  in  the  world  to  the  pretty 

f  rattling  rogues ;  yet,  following  my  master's  humour, 
*ve  rudely  driven   this  wench  away.     I  must  have 
a  peep  at  her  though. 

Enter  STRAN^KK. 

Stra.  Is  that  woman  gone  ? 

Fra.  Yes. 

Stra.  Francis ! 

Fra.  Sir. 

Stra.  We  must  be  gone,  too. 

Fra.  But  whither  ? 

Slra.  I  don't  care. 

Fra.  I'll  attend  you. 

Stra.  To  any  place  ? 

Fni.  To  death. 

Stra.  Heaven  grant  it — to  me,  at  least !  There 
is  peace. 

Fui.   Peace  is  every  where.     Let  the  storm  rage 
wilhout,  if  the  heart  he  but  at  rest.      Yet  I  think  we 
aiv  v.-ry  well  where  we  arc:  tlif  situation  i>  in. 
and  i  ..ml  ot'  her 

Stra.  But  I  ai:  t,  to  be  sUral  tit, 


;.  Another  of  your  interpretations!  That  a 
man,  the  life  of  whose  only  son  you  have  saved, 
should  invite  you  to  his  house,  seemi  to  me  not  very 
unnatural. 

Stra.   I  will  not  be  invit'-d  to  any  house. 

Fni.  For  our.-,  methinks,  you  might  submit. 
You'll  not  be  asked  a  second  time.  (Half  aiidt. 

Stra.  Proud  wretches !     They  believe  the   mo«t 

;i  J  service   is  requited,    if  one  may  but  have 

th.-  honour  of  sitting  at  their  table.     Let  us  begone. 

Fra.  Yet  hold,  sir!  This  bustle  will  soon"  bo 
over.  Used  to  the  town,  the  Count  and  his  party 
•  .n  be  tired  of  simple  nature,  and  you  will 
again  be  freed  from  observation. 

Stra.  Not  from  your's. 

Fra.  This  is  too  much.  Do  I  d«servt  your 
doubts  ? 

Stra.  Am  I  in  tho  wrong  ? 

Fra.  You  are,  indeed  ! 

Stra.  Francis,  my  servant,  you  arc  my  ossly 
friend. 

Fra.  That  title  makes  amends  for  all. 

Stra.  But,  look  !  look,  Francis  !  There  are  uni 
forms  and  gay  dresses  in  the  walk  again.  No,  L 
must  be  gone.  Here  I'll  stay  no  longer. 

Fr«.  Well,  then,  I'll  tie  up  my  bundle. 

Stra.  The  sooner  the  better!  They  come  this 
way.  Now  must  I  shut  myself  in  my  hovel,  and 
lose  this  fine  breeze.  Nay,  if  they  be  your  high 
bred  class  of  all,  they  may  have  impudence  enough 
to  walk  into  my  chamber.  Francis,  I  shall  lock 
the  door.  [Exit. 

Fra.  And  I'll  be  your  centinel. 

Stra.  Very  well.  [Closet  the  shuttert. 

Fra.  Now,  should  these  people  be  as  inquisitive 
as  their  maid,  I  must  summon  my  whole  stock  of 
impertinence.  But  their  questions  and  my  answers 
need  little  study.  They  can  learn  nothing  of  the 
Stranger  from  me ;  for  the  best  of  all  poeuble  rea 
sons — I  know  nothing  of  him  myself. 

Enter  BARON  and  COUNTESS. 

Counteti.  There  is  a  strange  face.  The  servant, 
probably. 

Bar.  Friend,  can  we  speak  to  vour  masUr  ? 

Fra.  No. 

.Bar.  Only  for  a  few  minutes. 

Fru.  He  has  locked  himself  in  his  room. 

Countess.  Tell  him  a  lady  waits  for  him. 

Fra.  Then  he's  sure  not  to  come. 

Countess    Does  he  hate  our  sex  ? 

Fra.  He  hates  the  whole  human  race,  but  woatv 
particularly. 

Countess.  And  why  ? 

Fra.  He  may  have  been  deceived. 

Countess.  This  is  not  very  courteous. 

Fra.  My  master  is  not  over  courteous  ;  but  when 
he  sees  a  chance  of  saving  a  fellow-creature's  life, 
he'll  attempt  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  own. 

Bar.  You  are  right      Now  hear  the  reason  of  our 
visit.     The  wife   and    brother-in-law   of   the   man, 
whose  child  your  master  has  saved,  wish  to  ac- . . 
lod.i,'.:  their  obligations  to  him. 

That  he   dislikes.      I:  -he-,  to  Ihe 

unnoticed. 

•iteis.     lie  appears  to  be  unfortunate. 

":!ess.     An  affair  of  honour,  perhaps,  or  some 
ive — 

Be  this  ae  it  mav,  I  \v . 
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Fra.  So  do  I. 

Count.  What !     Don't  you  know  him  yourself? 

]•></.  Oh  !  I  know  him  well  enough.  I  mean 
his  real  self — his  heart — his  soul — his  worth — his 
honour  ! — Perhaps  you  think  one  knows  a  man 
when  one  is  acquainted  with  his  name  and  person. 

Countess.  Tis  well  said,  friend  ;  you  please  me 
much.  And  now  I  should  like  to  know  you.  Who 
are  you  ? 

Fra.  Your  humble  servant.  {Exit. 

'Countess.  This  is  affectation  !  A  desire  to  appeal- 
singular!  Every  one  wishes  to  make  himself  dis 
tinguished.  One  sails  round  the  world ;  another 
creeps  into  a  hovel. 

Bar.  And  the  man  apes  his  master ! 

Countess.  Come,  brother,  let  us  seek  the  Count. 
He  and  Mrs.  Haller  turned  into  the  lawn — 

Bar.  Stay.  First  a  word  or  two,  sister.  I  am  in 
love. 

Countess.  For  the  hundredth  time. 

Bar.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

Connies*.  1  wish  you  joy. 

Bar.  Till  now  you  have  evaded  my  inquiries. 
Who  is  she  ?  I  beseech  you,  sister,  be  serious. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things. 

Coindvss.  Well,  if  I  am  to  be  serious,  I  obey.  1 
do  not  know  who  Mrs.  Haller  is,  as  I  have  already 
told  you  ;  but  what  I  do  know  of  her,  shall  not  be 
concealed  from  you.  It  may  now  be  three  years 
ago,  when,  one  evening,  about  twilight,  a  lady  was 
announced,  who  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  private. 
Mrs.  Haller  appeared  with  all  that  grace  and  mo 
desty  which  have  enchanted  you.  Her  features,  at 
that  moment,  bore  keener  marks  of  the  sorrow  and 
confusion  which  have  since  settled  into  gentle  me 
lancholy.  She  threw  herself  at  my  feet ;  and  be 
sought  ine  to  save  a  wretch  who  was  on  the  brink  of 
despair.  She  told  me  she  had  heard  much  of  my 
benevolence,  and  offered  herself  as  a  servant  to  at 
tend  me.  I  endeavoured  to  dive  into  the  cause  of 
her  sufferings,  but  in  vain.  She  concealed  her  se 
cret;  yet  opening  to  me  more  and  more  each  day  a 
heart,  chosen  by  virtue  as  her  temple,  and  an  under 
standing  improved  by  the  most  refined  attainments. 
She  no  longer  remained  my  servant,  but  became  my 
friend ;  and,  by  her  own  desire,  has  ever  since  re 
sided  here.  Brother,  I  have  done. 

Bar,  Too  little  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  ;  yet  enough 
to  make  me  realise  my  project.  Sister,  lend  me 
your  aid — 1  would  marry  her. 

Countess.  You  ? 

Bar.   I. 

Countess.  Baron  Steinfort ! 

Bar.  For  shame  !  If  I  understand  you. 

Countess,  Not  so  hai'sh,  and  not  so  hasty  !  Those 
great  sentiments  of  contempt  of  inequality  in  rank 
are  very  fine  in  a  romance  ;  but  we  happen  not  to 
be  inhabitants  of  an  ideal  world.  How  could  you 
introduce  her  to  the  circle  we  live  in  ?  You,  surely, 
would  not  attempt  to  present  her  to — 

Bar    Object  as  you  will — my  answer  is — I  love. 
Sister,  you  see  a  man  before  you,  who — 
Countess.  Who  wants  a  wife. 

Bar.  No ;  who  has  deliberately  poised  advantage 
against  disadvantage ;  domestic  ease  and  comfort 
against  the  false  gaieties  of  fashion.  I  can  withdraw 
into  the  country :  I  need  no  honours  to  make  my 
tenants  happy ;  and  my  heart  will  teach  me  to  make 
their  happiness  my  own.  With  such  a  wife  as  this, 
children  who  resemble  her,  and  fortune  enough  to 
spread  comfort  around  me,  what  would  the  soul  of 
man  have  more  ? 


Countess.  This  is  all  vastly  fine.  I  admire  your 
plan  ;  only  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  one  trifling 
circumstance. 

Bar.  And  that  is— 

Countess.  Whether  Mrs.  Haller  will  have  you  or 
not. 

Bar.  There,  sister,  I  just  want  your  assistance. — 
Good  Henrietta ! 

Countess    Well,    here's   my   hand.     I'll  do  all   I 
can  for  you.     St ! — We  had  near  been  overheard. 
They  are  coming,     Be  patient  and  obedient. 
EnterCovKT,  and  Mrs.  HALLER  leaning  on  his  arm. 

Count.  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Haller,  you  are  a 
nimble  walker :  I  should  be  sorry  to  run  a  race  with 
you. 

Mrs.  H.  Custom,  my  lord.  You  need  only  take 
the  same  walk  every  day  for  a  month. 

Count.  Yes ;  if  I  wanted  to  resemble  my  grey 
hounds  — Well,  what  says  the  Stranger  ? 

Countess.  He  gave  Charlotte  a  flat  refusal,  and 
you  see  his  door,  and  even  his  shutters,  are  closed 
against  us. 

Count.  What  an  unaccountable  being !  But  it 
won't  do.  I  must  show  my  gratitude  oue  way  or 
other.  Stein  fort,  we  will  take  the  ladies  home,  and 
then  you  shall  try  once  again  to  see  him.  You  can 
talk  to  these  oddities  better  than  I  can. 

Bar.   If  you  wish  it,  with  all  my  heart. 

Connt.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Come,  ladies : 
come,  Mrs.  Haller.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Chamber  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  COUNTESS  and  Mrs.  HALLER. 

Countess.  Well,  Mrs.  Haller,  how  do  you  like  the 
man  that  just  now  left  us  ? 

Mrs.  H.  WTho  do  you  mean,  madam  ? 

Countess.  My  brother. 

Mrs.  H.   He  deserves  to  be  your  brother. 

Countess.  Your  most  obedient !  That  shall  be 
written  in  my  pocket-book. 

Mrs.  H.  Without  flattery  then,  madam,  he  appears 
to  be  most  amiable. 

Countess.  Good  ' — And  a  handsome  man  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  yes. 

Countess.  "Oh,  yes!"  It  sounded  almost  like 
"  Oh  no  !"  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  he  looks  upon 
you  to  be  a  handsome  woman.  You  make  no  reply 
to  this? 

Mrs.  H.  What  shall  I  reply  ?  Derision  never 
fell  from  your  lips ;  and  I  am"  little  calculated  to 
support  it. 

Countess.  As  little  as  you  are  calculated  to  be  the 
cause  of  it.  No  ; — I  was  in  earnest. — Now  ? 

Mrs.  H.  You  confuse  me  ! — But  why  should  I 
play  the  prude  ?  1  will  own  there  was  a  time  when 
I  thought  myself  handsome.  'Tis  past*  Alas  ! 
The  enchanting  beauties  of  a  female  countenance 
arise  from  peace  of  mind — the  look,  which  captivates 
an  honourable  man,  must  be  reflected  from  a  noble 
soul. 

Countess.  Then  heaven  grant  my  bosom  may  ever 
hold  as  pure  a  heart,  as  now  those  eyes  bear  witness 
lives  in  yours. 

Mrt.  H.  Oh  !  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Countess.   How! 

Mrs.  H.  Spare  me  !  I  am  a  wretch.  The  suffer 
ings  of  three  years  can  give  me  no  claim  to  your 
friendship — No,  not  even  to  your  compassion.  Oh ! 
Spare  me  ! 

Countess.  Stay,  Mrs.  Haller.  For  the  first  time, 
I  beg  your  confidence.— My  brother  loves  you. 


SCENK    I.] 


THE  STRANGER. 
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Mrs.  H.  For  mirth,  too  much — for  earnest,  too 
mournful ! 

Countess.  1  revere  that  modest  blush.  Discover 
t"  me  who  you  are.  You  risk  nothing.  Pour  all 


your  griefs  into  a  sister's  bosom. 
And  can  I  not  be  silent? 


Am  I  not  kind  ? 


But  a  frank  reliance  on  a  gene- 

sacrifice    in  be  offer. 


Mrs.  II.  Alas 
rous  mind  is  the  ^ 

true  repentance.  "This  sacrifice  I  will  offer.  Did 
you  never  hear  —  Pardon  me  —  Did  you  never  hear 
—  Oh!  how  shocking  is  it  to  unmask  a  deception, 
which  alone  has  recommended  me  to  Your  regard  ! 
But  it  must  be  so.  —  Madam  —  Pic,  Adelaide  !  Does 
pri.lo  become  you  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Cotiiitf-ss  Waldbourg? 

I  think  I  did  hear,  at  the  neighbouring 


court,  of  such  a  creature.  She  plunged  an  honour 
able  husband  into  misery.  She  ran  away  with  a 
villain. 

Mrs.H.  She  did  indeed.     Do  not  cast  me  from  you. 

C<ni  .  '  leaven's  sake  !     You  are  — 

Mrs.  II.   ]  am  that  wretch. 

Countess  Ha  !  —  Begone  !  Yet,  she  is  unfortu 
nate  :  she  is  unfriended  !  Her  image  is  repentance 
—  Her  life  the  proof.  Be  still  awhile,  remorseless 
prejudice,  and  let  the  genuine  feelings  of  ray  soul 
avow,  they  do  not  truly  honour  virtue,  who  can  in 
sult  the  erring  heart  that  would  return  to  her  sanc 
tuary.  Rise,  I  beseech  you,  rise  !  My  husband  and 
my  brother  may  surprise  us.  I  promise  to  be  silent. 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  you  will  be  silent  —  But  oh  !  Con 
science  !  conscience  !  thou  never  wilt  be  silent. 
Do  not  cast  me  from  you. 

Countess.  Never  !  Your  lonely  life,  your  silent 
anguish  and  contrition,  may  at  length  atone  your 
crime.  And  never  shall  you  want  an  asylum,  where 
your  penitence  may  lament  your  loss.  Your  fault 
was  youth  and  inexperience  ;  your  heart  never  was, 
never  could  be  concerned  in  it. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh  !  spare  me  !  My  conscience  never 
reproaches  me  so  bitterly,  as  when  I  catch  my  base 
thoughts  in  search  of  an  excuse  !  No,  nothing  can 
palliate  my  guilt  ;  and  the  only  just  consolation  left 
me,  is  to  acquit  the  man  I  wronged,  and  own  I  erred 
without  a  cause  of  fair  complaint. 

Countess.  And  this  is  the  mark  of  true  repent 
ance.  Alas  !  my  friend,  when  superior  sense,  re 
commended  too  by  superior  charms  of  person,  assail 
a  young,  though  wedded  — 

Mrs.  H.  Ah  !  not  even  that  mean  excuse  is  left 
me.  In  all  that  merits  admiration,  respect,  and  love, 
ho  was  far,  far  beneath  my  husband.  But  to  attempt 
to  account  for  my  strange  infatuation  —  I  cannot 
bear  it.  I  thought  my  husband's  manner  grew 
colder  to  me.  'Tis  true  I  knew,  that  his  expenses,  ! 
and  his  confidence  in  deceitful  friends,  had  embar 
rassed  his  means,  and  clouded  his  spirits  ;  yet  I 
thought  he  denied  me  pleasures  and  amusements 
still  within  our  reach.  My  vanity  was  mortified! 
My  confidence  not  courted.  The  serpent  tongue  of 


Mrs.  H.  Long  enough  to  make  a  sufficient  peni 
tence  impossible.  Oh,  what  were  my  sensations 
when  the  mist  dispersed  before  my  eyes  !  I  called 
for  my  husband,  but  in  vain  ! — I  listened  for  the 
prattle  of  my  children,  but  in  vuin! 

Countess.  [Embracing  her.]  Here,  here,  on  this 
bosom  only  shall  your  future  tears  be  shed ;  and 
may  I,  dear  sufferer,  make  you  again  familiar  with 
hope  ! 

Mrs.  H.  Oh  !  impossible  ! 

Countess.  Have  you  never  heard  of  your  children? 

Mrs.  11.  Never. 

CountetM.  We  must  endeavour  to  gain  some  ac 
count  of  them.  We  must — Hold!  My  husband  and 
my  brother !  Oh,  my  poor  brother  !  I  had  quite  for 
gotten  him.  Quick,  dear  Mrs.  Haller,  wipe  your 
eyes.  Let  us  meet  them. 

Mrs  H.  Madam,  I'll  follow.  Allow  me  a  moment 
to  compose  myself. — \Exit  COUNTESS.] — I  pause  !— 
Oh!  yes — to  compose  myself!  [Ironically.]  She 
little  thinks  it  is  but  to  gain  one  solitary  moment  to 
vent  my  soul's  remorse.  Once,  the  purpose  of  my 
unsettled  mind  was  self-destruction.  Heaven  knows 
how  I  have  sued  tor  hope  and  resignation.  1  did 
trust  my  prayers  were  heard. — Oh  !  spare  me  further 
trial !  I  feel,  I  feel  my  heart  and  brain  can  bear  no 
more.  [Etit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Skirts  of  the  Park,  Lodge,  Sfc.  at 
before.— -A  table  spread  with  fruits,  §c, 

FRANCIS  discovered  placing  the  supper. 
Fra.  I  know  he  loves  to  have  his  early  supper  in 
the  fresh  air ;  and,  while  he  sups,  not  that  I  believe 
any  thing  can  amuse  him,  yet  I  will  try  my  little 
Savoyard's  pretty  voices.  I  have  heard  him  speak 
as  if  he  had  loved  music.  [Music  without.]  Oh,  here 
they  are. 

Enter  ANNETTE    and  CI.ALUINE,  playing  on  tktir 

guitar  t. 

Ann.  To  welcome  mirth  and  harmless  glee, 
We  rambling  minstrels,  blithe  and  free, 
With  song  the  laughing  hours  beguile, 
And  wear  a  never-fading  smile  : 
Where'er  we  roam, 
We  find  a  home, 

And  greeting,  to  reward  our  toil. 
Cluu.  No  anxious  griefs  disturb  our  rest, 
Nor  busy  cares  annoy  our  breast ; 
Fearless  we  sink  in  soft  repose, 
While  night  her  sable  mantle  throws. 
With  grateful  lay, 
Hail,  rising  day, 
That  rosy  health  and  peace  bestows  ! 


my  seducer  promised  every  thing.     But  never  could 

such  arguments  avail,  till,  assisted  by  forged  letters,  '  During  the  duet,  the  STRANGER  looks  from  the  lodge 

and  the  treachery   of  a  servant,  whom  I  most  con-  window,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  comes  out. 

fided  in,  he  fixed  my  belief  that  my  lord  was  false,        St  a.  What  mummery  is  this? 

and  that  all  the  coldness  I  complained  of  was  disgust        Fra.  I  hoped  it  might  amuse  you,  sir. 

to  me,  and  love  for  another ;  all  his  home  retrench-        Stra.  Amuse  me — fool ! 

ments  but  the  means  of  satisfying  a  rival's  luxury,  j      Fra.  Well  then,  I  wish  to  amuse  myself  a  little. 

Maddened  with  this  conviction,  (conviction  it  was,    I  don't  think  my  recreations  are  so  very  numerous. 

for  artifice  was  most  ingenious  in   its  proof,)    I  left ,      Stra.    That's  'true,  my  poor  fellow ;  indeed  they 

my  children — father — husband,  to  follow — a  villain,     are  not     Let  them  go  on. —  I'll  listen. 

Countsss.  But,  with  such  a  heart,  my  friend  could  [Retires  and  sits  down. 

not  remain  long  in  her  delusion  ?  Fra.  But  to  please  you,  my  poor  master,  I  fear  il 
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must  be  a  sadder  strain. — Annette,  luivo  you  none  j 
but  these  cheerful  songs  ? 

Ann.  O,  plenty.  If  you  are  dolefully  given,  vre 
can  be  as  sad  as  night.  I'll  sing  you  an  air  Mrs. 
Haller  taught  me,  the  first  year  she  came  to  the 
castle. 

Fro.  Mrs.  Haller  !     I  should  like  to  hear  that. 
Ann.  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 

A  grief  I'll  ne'er  impart ; 
It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear, 

But  it  consumes  my  heart. 
This  cherish' d  woe,  this  loved  despair 

My  lot  for  ever  be, 
So,  my  soul's  lord,  the  pangs  I  bear 

Be  never  known  by  thee  ! 
And  when  pale  characters  of  death 
Shall  mark  this  alter'd  cheek, 
When  my  poor  wasted  trembling  breath 

My  liie's  last  hope  would  speak, 
I  shall  not  raise  my  eyes  to  heaven, 

Nor  mercy  ask  for  me  ; 
My  soul  despairs  to  be  forgiven, 
Unpardon*'d,  love,  by  thee. 

Stra.  [Surprised  and  moved.]  Oh!  I  have  heard 
that  air  before,  but  'twas  with  other  words.  --[Rise*.] 
Francis,  share  our  supper  with  your  friends — I  need 
none.  [Enters  the  lodye. 

Fra.  So  I  feared.  -  Well,  my  pretty  favourites, 
here  are  refreshments.  [Leads  them  to  the  table.] — 
So,  disturbed  again  !  Now  will  this  gentleman  call 
for  more  music,  and  "make  my  master  mad.  Go,  go, 
and  return  when  you  observe  this  man  is  gone. — 
[Exeunt  ANNETTE  and  CLAUDINE,  .singing. — 
FRANCIS  sits  and  eats.] — I  was  in  hopes  that  I 
might  at  least  eat  my  supper  peaceably  in  the  open 
air ;  but  they  follow  at  our  heels  like  blood-hounds. 

Enter  BARON  from  gates. 

Bar.  My  good  friend,  I  must  speak  to  your 
master. 

Fra.  Can't  serve  you. 

Bar.  Why  not  ? 

Fra.  It's  forbidden. 

Bar.  [Offers  money.]  There  !  Announce  me. 

Fra.  Want  no  money. 

Bar.  Well,  only  announce  me  then. 
.    Fra.  [Rising.]  1  will   announce    you,  sir  ;  but  it 
won't  avail!  I  shall  be  abused,  and  you  rejected. 
However,  we  can  but  try.  [Going. 

Bar.  1  only  ask  half  a  minute.  [FRANCIS  goes 
into  the  lodge.]  But  when  he  comes,  how  am  I  to 
treat  him  ?  I  never  encountered  a  misanthrope 
before.  I  have  heard  of  instructions  as  to  conduct 
in  society  ;  but  how  I  am  to  behave  towards  a  being 
who  loathes  the  whole  world,  and  his  own  existence, 
I  have  never  learned. 

Enter  the  STRANGER  from  lodge. 

Stra.  Now;  what's  your  will? 

Bar.  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for — [Suddenly  recogniz 
ing  him.] — Charles ! 

Stra.  Steinfort !  [They  embrace. 

Bar.  Is  it  really  you,  my  dear  friend  ? 

Stra.  It  is. 

Bar.  Merciful  heavens  !   How  you  are  alter'd  ! 

Stra.  The  hand  of  misery  lies  heavy  on  me. — Bui 
how  came  you  here  ?  What  want  you  ? 

Bar.  Strange  !  Here  was  I  ruminating  how  to 
address  this  mysterious  recluse  :  he  appears,  and 
proves  to  be  my  old  and  dearest  friend. 

Stra.  Then  you  were  not  in  search  of  me,  nor 
knew  that  I  lived  here  ? 


Bar.  As  lictle  as  I  know  who  lives  on  the  summit 
of  Caucasus.  You  this  morning  saved  the  life  of 
my  brother  in-law's  only  son  :  a  grateful  family 
wishes  to  behold  you  in  its  circle.  You  refused  my 
sister's  messenger ;  therefore,  to  give  more  weight 
o  the  invitation,  I  was  deputed  to  be  the  bearer  of 
t.  And  thus  has  fortune  restored  to  me  a  friend, 
whom  my  heart  has  so  long  missed,  and  whom  ray 
leart  just  now  so  much  requires. 

Stra.  Yes,  I  am  your  friend  ;  your  sincere  friend. 
You  are  a  true  man  :  an  uncommon  man.  Towards 
you  my  heart  is  still  the  same.  But  if  this  assurance 
of  any  value  to  you— -go—leave  me — and  return 
no  more. 

Bar.  Stay !  All  that  I  see  and  hear  of  you  is  in 
explicable.  'Tis  you;  but  these,  alas !  are  not  the 
features  which  once  enchanted  every  female  bosom, 
beamed  gaiety  through  all  society,  and  won  your 
friends  before'your  lips  were  opened  !  Why  do  you 
avert  your  face  ?  Is  the  sight  of  a  friend  become 
hateful  ?  Or,  do  you  fear  that  I  should  read  in  your 
eye  what  passes  in  your  soul  ?  Where  is  that  open 
look  of  fire,  which  at  once  penetrated  into  every 
heart,  and  revealed  your  own  ? 

Stra  [With  asperity.]  My  look  penetrate  into 
every  heart ! — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Bar.  Oh,  heavens  !  Rather  may  I  never  hear  you 
laugh,  than  in  such  a  tone  !— For  heaven's  sake, 
tell  me,  Charles  !  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  what  has 
happened  to  you  ? 

Sira.  Things  that  happen  every  day  ;  occurrences 
heard  of  in  every  street.  Steinfort,  if  I  am  not  to 
liate  you,  ask  me  not  another  question.  If  I  am  to 
love  you,  leave  me. 

Bar.  Oh,  Charles  !  awake  the  faded  ideas  of  past 
joys.     Feel,  that  a  friend  is  near.     Recollect  the 
days  we  passed  in  Hungary,  when  we  wandered  arm- 
in-arm  upon  the  b^nks  of  the  Danube,  while  nature 
opened  our  hearts,  and  made  us  enamoured  of  bene 
volence  and  friendship.     In  those  blessed  moments 
Siu  gave  me  this  seal  as   a  pledge  of  your  regard, 
o  you  remember  it  ? 
Stra.  Yes. 

Bar.  Am  I  since  that  time  become  less  worthy  of 
your  confidence  ? 
Stra.  No? 

Bar.  Charles !  it  grieves  me  that  I  am  thus  com 
pelled  to  enforce  my  rights  upon  you.  Do  you  know 
this  scar  ? 

Stra.  Comrade  !  Friend  !  It  received  and  re 
sisted  the  stroke  aimed  at  my  life.  I  have  not  for 
gotten  it.  You  knew  not  what  a  present  you  then 
made  me. 

Bar.  Speak  then,  I  beseech  you. 
Stra    You  cannot  help  me. 
Bar.  Then  I  can  mourn  with  you. 
Stra.  That  I  hate.     Besides,  I  cannot  weep. 
Bar.  Then  give  me  words  instead  of  tears.    Both 
relieve  the  heart. 

Stra.  Relieve  the  heart !  My  heart  is  like  a  close- 
shut  sepulchre.  Let  what  is  within  it  moulder  and 
decay.  Why,  why  open  the  wretched  charnel-house 
to  spread  a  pestilence  around  ? 

Bar.  How  horrid  are  your  looks;  For  shame  !  A 
man  like  you  thus  to  crouch  beneath  the  chance  of 
fortune ! 

Stra.  Steinfort !  I  did  think,  that  the  opinion  of 
all  mankind  was  alike  indifferent  to  me  ;  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  so.  My  friend,  you  shall  not  quit  me 
without  learning  how  I  have  been  robbed  of  e very- 
joy  which  life  afforded.  Listen  :  much  miser;  may 
be  contained  in  a  few  words.  Attracted  by  my 
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•iati\c  country,  I  quitted  you  and  the  service.    What 
pleasing    pictures   did  I  form  of  a  life  e 
improving  society,  and  diilusing  huppin< 
on  C'asj'pl  to  t><:  iny  abode.'    All  went  ou  admirably. 
I  found  Iriciids.      At   length,  too,  1  found  a   u 
lovwly,    ii;'  ars    of 

age.      Oil!    how   I  loved    her !      She   \j- 
ai'd    a  daughter.      Both    wen>    endowed   }>y    nature 
wilh  the  leant y  of  their  mother.      Ask  me  nut  how  I 
loved  m\  9  ;   thru,  then  I  wax 

really  h.-ipp\.  [/!//».';/</  hit  eyes.\  I  la!  u  tear!  I 
could  not  hu\v  believed  it.  Welcome,  old  friends  ! 
Tw;i  VfM  known  each  other.  Well; 

my  Bl  ;iy  ended.     One  of  my  frien 

•Ahom  I  ha  :  :.:^r('<i,  treacherously  lost  me 

more  tiutn  hull'  n  .     This  hurt  me.     I  was 

obliged  to  retrench  my  expenses.  Contentment 
needs  but  little.  I  forgave  him.  Another  friend — 
a  villain  !  to  whom  1  u  is  attached  heart  and  soul ; 
whom  1  had  ji=.si>tcd  with  my  means,  and  promoted 
by  my  interest;  this  fiend!  seduced  my  wife,  and 
bore  her  from  me.  Tell  me,  sir,  is  this  enough  to 
justify  my  hatred  of  mankind,  and  palliate  my  seclu 
sion  from  the  world  ? — Kings,  laws,  tyranny,  or 
guilt,  can  but  imprison  me,  or  kill  me.  But,  O 
God  !  O  God  !  Oh  !  what  are  chains  or  death  com 
pared  to  the  tortures  of  a  deceived  yet  doting 
husband  ! 

Bar.  To  lament  the  loss  of  a  faithless  wife  is  mad 
ness. 

Stra..  Call  it   what  you  please — say   what   you 
please — I  love  her  still. 
Bar.  And  where  is  she  ? 
Sira.  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know. 
Bar.  And  your  children  ? 
Stra.  I  left  them  at  a  small  town  hard  by. 
Bar.  But  why  did   you  not  keep  your  children 
with  you  ?  They  would  have  amused  you  in  many  a 
dreary  hour. 

Stra.  Amused  me  !  Oh,  yes !  while  their  likeness 
to  their  mother  should  every  hour  remind  me  of  my 
past  happiness  !  No.  For  three  years  ]  have  never 
seen  them.  I  hate  that  any  human  creature  should 
he  near  me,  young  or  old  !  Had  not  ridiculous  habit 
made  a  servant  necessary,  I  should  never  have  en 
gaged  him,  though  he  is  not  the  worst  among  the 
bad. 

Bar.  Such    too   often   arc   the   consequences   of 
great  alliances.    Therefore,  Charles,  I  have  resolved 
to  take  a  wife  from  a  lower  rank  of  life. 
Stra.  You  marry  ! 

Bar.   You  shall  see  her.      She  is  in    the  house 
where  you  arc  expected.     Come  with  me. 
Stra.  What !   I  mix  again  with  the  world  ! 
Bar.  To  do  a  generous  action  without   requiring 
thanks   is  noble  and  praiseworthy.     But  so   obsti 
nately  to  avoid  those  thanks,  as  to  make  the  kind 
ness  a  burthen,  is  affectation. 

Stra.  Leave  mo !  leave  me !  Every  one  tries  to 
form  a  circle  ef  which  he  may  be  the  centre.  So  do 
I.  As  long  as  there  remains  a  bird  in  these  woods 
to  greet  the  rising  sun  with  its  melody,  I  shall 
court  no  other  so<  > 

Bar.  Do  as  you  pleasn  to-morrow;  but  give  me 
your  company  this  evening. 
Slra.   No  !" 

Bar.  Not  though  it  were  in  your  power,  by  this 
•ingle  •,  i-it.  to  secure  the  hanpiucs,?  of  your  friend 
for  life  > 

Sim.    11. i  !    Then  I  must. — But  how  ? 
Bar.   You  shall  sue  in  my  behalf  to  Mrs.  HalW. 
You  huv*  the  ulcnt  of  persuasion. 


Stra.    I !   my  dear  Steinfort  ! 

n  The  happiness  or  misery  of  your  friend  de 
pends  upon  it.  I'll  contrive  that  you  shall  speak  to 
her  alone.  Will  ;, 

Stra.  I  will;  but  upon  on«  condition. 

Bar.   N.i! 

Stra.  That  you  allow  me  to  be  gone  to-morrow, 
and  not  endeavour  to  detain  in«. 

Bar.  Go  \  Whither  ? 

Stra.  No  matter.  Promise  .this,  or  I  will  not 
come. 

Mar.   Well,  I  do  promise.     Come. 

.S'Otf.   I  have  directions  to  give  my  servant. 

Hiu.  In  half  an  hour,  then,  we  shall  expect  you. 
Remember,  you  have  given  your  word. 

Sha.  I  have.  [Ejcit  BAKO.N  thrvuyhyate.]  Francil ! 
Francis ! 

Enter  FRANCIS  from  lodyp. 

Stra.  Why  are  you  out  of  the  v. ny  ? 

Pro.  Sir,  I  came  when  I  heard  you  call. 

Stra.  I  shall  leave  this  place  to-morrow. 

Fra.  With  all  my  heart. 

Stra.  Perhaps  to  go  into  another  land. 

Fnt.  With  all  my  heart  again. 

Stra.  Perhaps  into  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 

/'/</.   With  all  my  heart  still.    Into  which  quarter? 

Stro.  Wherever  heaven  directs !  Away!  away! 
from  Europe  !  From  this  cultivated  moral  lazarei ! 
Do  you  hear,  Francis  ?  To-morrow,  early. 

Fra.  Very  well.  [Going. 

Stra.  Come  here,  come  here  first,  I  have  an 
errand  for  you.  Hire  that  carriage  in  the  village  ; 
drive  to  the  town  hard  by  ;  you  may  be  back  by 
sun-set.  I  shall  give  you  a  letter  to  a  widow  who 
lives  there.  With  her  you  will  find  two  children. 
They  are  mine. 

Fra.  [Astonished.]  Your  children,  sir  ? 

Stra.  Take  them  and  bring  them  hither. 

Fra.   Your  children,  sir? 

Sira.  Yes,  mine  !  Is  it  so  very  inconceivable  ? 

Fra.  That  I  should  have  been  three  years  in  your 
service,  and   never  have  heurd  them  mentioned,  is 
range. 

Stra.   Pshaw!  Blockhead!— 

Fi'tt.  You  have  been  married,  then  ? 

Stra.  Well — go, -go,  and  prepare  for  our  journey. 

Fra.  That  I  can  do  in  five  minutes.  [Going. 

Stra.  I  shall  come  and  write  the  letter  directly. 

Fra.  Very  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Stra.  Yes,  Pll  take  them  with  me.  I'll  accustom 
i  to  the  sight  of  them.  The  innocents  !  they 
shall  not  be  poisoned  by  the  refinements  of  society. 
Rather  let  them  hunt  their  daily  sustenance  upon 
some  desert  island  with  their  bow  and  urrow  ;  or 
creep,  like  torpid  Hottentots,  into  a  corner,  and 
stare  at  each  other.  Fool  that  I  was,  to  be  prevailed 
upon  once  more  to  exhibit  myself  among  ; 
What  a  ridiculous  figure  shall  I  make  !  And  iu  the 
character  of  a  suitor  too  !  He  cannot  be  serious  ! 
"Tis  but  some  friendly  artifice  to  draw  me  from  my 
solitude.  Why  did  I  promise  him  .  suf 

ferings  have  been  many  ;  and.  to  oblige  a  friend, 
why  should  T  hesitate  to  add  another  painful  hour 
to  the  wretched  calendar  of  n 

[Ejit  into 
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Enter  CHARI.O. 

<-d,  my   lady  !    If  you   choo> 
bury  your?plt'  in  the  country,  I  shall  take  my  leave. 
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I  am  not  calculated  for  a  country  life.    And,  to  sum 

up  all,  when  I  think  of  this  Mrs.  Haller 

Enter  SOLOMON. 

Sol.  What  of  Mrs.  Haller,  my  sweet  miss  ? 

Char.  Why,  Mr.  Solomon,  who  is  Mrs.  Hallcr  ? 
You  know  every  thing  ;  you  hear  every  thing. 

Sol.  I  have  received  no  letters  from  any  part  of 
Europe  on  the  subject,  miss. 

Char.  But  who  is  to  blame  ?  The  Count  and 
Countess.  She  dines  with  them  ;  and  at  this  very 
moment  is  drinking  tea  with  them.  Is  this  proper  ? 

Sol.  By  no  means. 

Char.  Should  not  a  Count  and  Countess,  in  all 
their  actions,  show  a  proper  degree  of  pride  and 
pomposity  ? 

SoL  To  be  sure  !  To  be  sure,  they  should ! 

Char.  No,  I  won't  submit  to  it.  I'll  tell  her 
ladyship,  when  I  dress  her  to-morrow,  that  either 
Mrs.  Haller  or  I  must  quit  the  house. 

SoL  [Seeing  the  BAIION.]   St ! 
Enter  BARON. 

Bar.  Didn't  I  hear  Mrs.  Hallev's  name  here  ? 

Sol.  [Confused.]  Why — yes — we — we — 

Bar.  Charlotte,  tell  my  sister  I  wish  to  see  her  as 
soon  as  the  tea-table  is  removed. 

Char.  Either  she  or  I  go,  that  I'm  determined. 

[Exit. 

Bar.  May  I  ask  what  it  was  you  were  saying  ? 

Sol.  Why,  please  your  Honourable  Lordship,  we 
were  talking  here  and  there — this  and  that — 

Bar.  I  almost  begin  to  suspect  some  secret. 

Soi.  Secret!  Heaven  forbid!  Mercy  on  us  !  No! 
I  should  have  had  letters  on  the  subject  if  there  had 
been  a  secret. 

Bar.  Well  then,  since  it  was  no  secret,  I  presume 
I  may  know  your  conversation. 

Sol.  You  do  us  great  honour,  my  lord.  Why, 
then,  at  first,  we  were  making  a  few  common-place 
observations.  Miss  Charlotte  remarked  we  had  all 
our  faults.  I  said,  "  Yes."  Soon  after,  I  remarked 
that  the  best  persons  in  the  world  were  not  without 
their  weaknesses.  She  said,  "  Yes." 

Bar.  If  you  referred  to  Mrs.  Haller's  faults  and 
weaknesses,  I  am  desirous  to  hoar  more. 

Sol.  Sure  enough,  sir,  Mrs.  Haller  is  an  excellent 
woman  ;  but  she's  not  an  angel,  for  all  that.  I  am 
an  old  faithful  servant  to  his  Excellency  the  Count, 
and  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  when  any  thing 
is  done  disadvantageous  to  his  interest. 

Bar.  Well! 

Sol.  For  instance,  now ;  his  Excellency  may 
think  he  has  at  least  some  score  of  dozens  of  the  old 
six-and-twenty  hock.  Mercy  on  us  !  There  are  not 
ten  dozen  bottles  left;  and  not  a  drop  has  gone 
down  my  throat,  I'll  swear. 

Bar.  [Smiling.]  Mrs.  Haller  has  not  drank  it,  I 
suppose  ? 

Sol.  Not  she  herself,  for  she  never  drinks  wine. 
But  if  any  body  be  ill  in  the  village,  any  poor  woman 
lying-in,  away  goes  a  bottle  of  the  six-and-twenty  ! 
Innumerable  are  the  times  that  I've  reproved  her; 
but  she  always  answers  me  snappishly,  that  she  will 
be  responsible  for  it. 

Bar.  So  will  I,  Mr.  Solomon. 

Sol.  Oh !  with  all  my  heart,  your  Honourable 
Lordship.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I  had  the 
care  of  the  cellar  twenty  years,  and  can  safely  take 
my  oath,  that  I  never  gave  the  poor  a  single  drop  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

Bar.  How  extraordinary  is  this  woman  ! 

Sol.  Extraordinary  !    one  can  make  nothing  of 


her.  To-day,  the  vicar's  wife  is  not  good  enough 
for  her.  To-morrow,  you  may  see  her  sitting  with 
all  the  women  of  the  village.  To  be  sure,  she  and  I 
agree  pretty  well ;  for,  between  me  and  your 
Honourable  Lordship,  she  has  cast  an  eye  upon  my 
son  Peter. 

Bar.  Has  she  ? 

Sol.  Yes— Peter's  no  fool,  I  assure  you.  The 
school-master  is  teaching  him  to  write.  Would 
your  Honourable  Lordship  please  to  see  a  specimen  ? 
I'll  go  for  his  copybook.  He  makes  his  pot-hooks 
capitally. 

Bar.  Another  time,  another  time.  Good  bye  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Solomon.  [SOLOMON  bows.]  Good 
day,  Mr.  Solomon. 

SoL  Your  Honourable  Lordship's  most  obedient 
servant. 

Bar.  Mr.  Solomon,  I  wish  to  be  alone. 

SoL  As  your  lordship  commands.  It'  the  time 
should  seem  long  in  my  absence,  and  your  lordship 
wishes  to  hear  the  newest  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
you  need  only  send  for  old  Solomon.  I  have  letters 
from  Leghorn,  Cape  Horn,  and  every  known  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  [Exit. 

Bar.  Tedious  old  fool!  Yet  hold.  Did  he  not 
speak  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Haller  ?  Pardoned  be  his 
rage  for  news  and  politics. 

Enter  COUNTESS. 
Well,  sister,  have  you  spoken  to  her  ? 

Countess.  I  have  :  and  if  you  do  not  steer  for 
another  haven,  you  will  be  doomed  to  drive  upon 
the  ocean  for  ever. 

Bar.  Is  she  married? 

Countess.  I  don't  know. 

Bar.   Is  she  of  a  good  family  ? 

Countess.  I  can't  tell. 

Bar.  Does  she  dislike  me  ? 

Countess.  Excuse  my  making  a  reply, 

Bar.  I  thank  you  for  your  sisterly  affection,  and 
the  explicitness  of  your  communications.  Luckily, 
I  placed  little  reliance  on  either ;  and  have  found  a 
friend,  who  will  save  your  ladyship  all  further 
trouble. 

Countess.  A  friend  ! 

B.ir.  Yes.  The  Stranger,  who  saved  your  son's 
life  this  morning,  proves  to  be  my  intimate  friend, 

Countess.  What's  his  name  ? 

Bar.  I  don't  know. 

Countess.  Is  he  of  good  family  ? 

Bar.  I  can't  tell. 

Countess.  Will  he  come  hither  ? 

Bar.  Excuse  my  making  a  reply. 

Countess.  Well,  the  retort  is  fair — but  insufferable. 

Bar.  You  can't  object  to  the  Da  Capo  of  your  own 
composition. 

Enter  COUNT  and  Mrs.  HALLER. 

Count.  Zounds  !  do  you  think  I  am  Xenocrates  : 
or  like  the  poor  sultan  with  marble  legs  ?  There 
you  leave  me  tete-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Haller,  as  if  my 
heart  were  a  mere  flint.  So  you  prevailed,  brother. 
The  Stranger  will  come  then,  it  seems. 

Bar.  1  expect  him  every  minute. 

Count.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  One  companion 
more,  however.  In  the  country,  we  never  can  have 
too  many. 

Bar.  This  gentleman  will  not  exactly  be  an  ad 
dition  to  your  circle,  for  he  leaves  this  place  to 
morrow. 

Count.  But  he  won't,  I  think.  Now,  Lady  Win- 
tersen,  summon  all  your  charms.  There  is  no  art  in 
conquering  us  poor  devils ;  but  this  strange  man, 
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who  does  not  care  a  doit  t'ur  jou  all  together,  is 
wojth  jour  efforts.  Try  your  skill.  I  shan't  be 
jealous. 

Countess.  I  allow  the  conquot  to  oc  worth  the 
trouble.  But  what  Mrs.  Haller  has  not  been  able 
fo  effect  in  three  months,  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
by  me. 

'  .Mr,.  H.  Oh,  madam,  he  has  given  me  no  oppor 
tunity  of  trying  the  force  of  my  charms,  for  I  have 
never  mice  happened  to  see  him. 

Count.  Thru  he'-  a  blockhead:   and  you  an  idler. 
Sol.   [Without.]   This  way,  Mr  !   This  way  ! 

/•-'/'/(/•  SOLOMON. 

Sol.  The  Stranger  begs  leave  to  have  the  honour — 
[F.n't  SOLOMON. 

'.nt.  Welcome  !  Welcome!  [Rtmj  /<>  ni/i-t  tin: 
STRANGKR,  trlnun  he  i-midin-ts  in  In/  th<-  hand.]  My 
lear  sir — Lady  Wintcrsen — Mr.-.  II. -.Her — 

[Mrs.  H  \lii.K.  as  aoiin  a.N  flu-  fff*  tin 
STRANGER,  shrieks  and  mrounn  in  tit?  arms 
of  the  BARON.  The  STUANGER_C«*^ 
at  her,  and  rushes  out.  Th 
COUNTESS  bear  Mrs.  HAI.LER  off', 


ACT  V. 

SCENE    I. —  The  Anti-chamber. 

Enter  BARON 

Bar.  Oh !  deceitful  hope !  Thou  phantom  of 
future  happiness.  To  thee  have  I  stretched  out  my 
arms,  and  thou  hast  vanished  into  air!  Wretched 
Steinfort !  The  mystery  is  solved.  She  is  the  wife 
of  my  friend !  I  cannot  myself  be  happy ;  but  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  reunite  two  lovely  souls 
whom  cruel  fate  has  severed.  Ha  !  they  are  here. 
I  must  propose  it  instantly. 

Enter  COUNTESS  and  Mrs.  HALI.ER. 

Countess.  Into  the  garden,  my  dear  friend  !  Into 
the  air ! 

Mrs  H.  I  am  quite  well.  Do  not  alarm  your 
selves  on  my  account. 

Bar.  Madam,  pardon  my  intrusion  ;  but  to  lose  a 
moment  may  be  fatal.  He  means  to  quit  the 
country  to-morrow.  We  must  devise  means  to  re 
concile  you  to — the  Stranger. 

Mrs.  H.  How,  my  lord :  You  seem  acquainted 
with  my  history  ? 

Bar.  I  am.  Waldbourg  has  been  my  friend  ever 
since  we  were  boys.  We  served  together  from  the 
rank  of  cadet.  We  have  been  separated  seven 
years.  Chance  brought  us  this  day  together,  and 
his  heart  was  open  to  me. 

Mrs.  H.  How  do  I  feel  what  it  is  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  an  honest  man,  when  I  dare  not  meet 
his  eye. 

Bar.  If  sincere  repentance,  if  years  without  re 
proach,  do  not  give  us  a  title  to  man's  forgiveness, 
what  must  we  expect  hereafter  ?  No,  lovely  peni 
tent  !  your  contrition  is  complete.  Error  for  a 
moment  wrested  from  slumbering  virtue  the  domi 
nion  of  your  heart :  but  she  awoke,  and,  with  a  look, 
banished  her  enemy  for  ever,  I  know  my  friend. 
He  has  the  firmness  of  a  man  ;  but,  with  it,  the 
gentlest  feelings  of  your  sex.  I  hasten  to  him. 
With  the  fire  of  pure  disinterested  friendship  will  I 
enter  on  this  work ;  that,  when  I  look  back  upon 
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my  past  life,  I  may  derive  from  this  good  action 
consolation  in  disappointment,  and  even  resignation 
in  despair.  [Going. 

Mr>.  II.  Oh,  stay!  What  would  you  do?  No! 
never  !  My  husband's  honour  is  sacred  to  me.  I 
love  him  unutterably ;  but  never,  never  can  I  be 
;  his  wife  again  ;  even  if  he  were  generous  enough  to 
'  pardon  me. 

Bar.  Madam!  Can  you,  Countess,  be  serious? 

Mrs.  H.  Not  that  title,  I  beseech  you  !    I  am  not 

a  child  who  wishes  to   avoid  deserved   punishment. 

What  were  my  penitence,  if  I  hoped  advantage  from 

I  it  beyond  the  consciousness  of  atonement  for  past 

offence  ? 

('oniitfis.   Rut  if  your  husband  himself? — 

^frs.  //.  Oh  !  he  will  not !  he  cannot !  And  let 
him  rest  assured  I  never  would  replace  my  honour 
•i'  the  expense  of  his. 

Bar.   He  still  loves  you. 

Mr*.  H.  Loves  me !  Then  he  must  not — No— he 
must  purify  his  heart  from  a  weakness  which  would 
, degrade  him  ! 

Ilnr.  Incomparable  woman  !  I  go  to  my  friend — 
;  perhaps,  for  the  last  time  !  Have  you  not  one  word 
j  to  send  him  ? 

Mrs.  H  Yes,  I  have  two  requests  to  make.  Often 
i  when,  in  excess  of  grief,  I  have  despaired  of  every 
!  consolation,  I  have  thought  I  should  be  easier  if  I 
might  behold  my  husband  once  a^ain,  acknowledge 
my  injustice  to  him,  and  take  a  gentle  leave  of  him 
for  ever.  This,  therefore,  is  my  first  request — a 
conversation  for  a  few  short  minutes,  if  he  does  not 
quite  abhor  the  sight  of  me.  My  second  request  is 
— Oh — not  to  see,  but  to  hear  some  account  of  my 
poor  children. 

Bar.  If  humanity  and  friendship  can  avail,  he 
will  not  for  a  moment  delay  your  wishes'. 

Countess.  Heaven  be  with  you! 

Mrs.  H.  And  my  prayers.  [Ej.it  BARON. 

Countess.  Come,  my  friend,  come  into-  the  air. 
till  he  returns  with  hope  and  consolation. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  my  heart !  how  art  thou  afflicted  ! 
My  husband  !  Mj"  little  ones  !  Past  joys  and  future 
fears.— Oh,  dearest  madam,  there  are  moments  in 
which  we  Live  years.  Moments  which  steal  the  roses 
from  the  cheek  of  health,  and  plough  deep  furrows 
in  the  brow  of  youth. 

Countess.  Banish  these  sad  reflections.  Come, 
let  us  walk.  The  sun  will  set  soon;  let  nature's 
beauties  dissipate  anxiety. 

Mrs.  H.  Alas!  Yes,  the  setting  sun  is  a  proper 
scene  for  me. 

Countess.   Never  forget  a  morning  will  succeed. 

[Eceunt. 

SCENE  II.— The.  Skirts  of  the  Park,  Lodge,  3fc. 

Enter  BARON,  from  gates. 

Bar.  On  earth  there  is  but  one  such  pair.  They 
shall  not  be  paited.  Yet  what  I  have  undertaken 
is  not  so  easy  as  I  at  first  hoped.  What  can  1 
answer  when  he  asks  me,  whether  I  would  persuade 
him  to  renounce  his  character,  and  become  the  de 
rision  of  society  ?  For  he  is  right :  a  faithless  wife 
is  a  dishonour !  and  to  forgive  her,  is  to  share  her 
shame.  What  though  Adelaide  may  be  an  excep 
tion  ;  a  young  deluded  girl,  who  has  so  long  and  so 
sincerely  repented ;  yet  what  cares  an  unfeeling 
world  for  this?  The  world!  He  has  quitted  it. 
Tis  evident  he  loves  her  still ;  and  upon  this  assur 
ance  builds  my  sanguine  heart  the  hope  of  a  happy 
termination  to  an  honest  enterprise. 
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Enter  FRANCIS  with  two  Children,  WILLIAM  and 
AMELIA. 

Fra.  Come  along  ray  pretty  ones— come. 

Will.  Is  it  far  to  home  ? 

Fra.  No,  we  shall  be  there  directly  now. 

Bar.  Hold  !  Whose  children  are  thes^  ? 

Fra.  My  master's. 

Will  Is  that  my  father  ? 

Bar.  It  darts  like  lightning  through  my  brain.  A 
word  with  you.  I  know,  you  love  your  master. 
Strange  things  have  happened  here.  Your  master 
has  found  his  wife  again. 

Fra.  Indeed !    Glad  to  hear  it. 

Bar.  Mrs.  Haller— 

Fra.  Is  she  his  wife  ?     Still  more  glad  to  hear  it. 

Bar.  But  he  is  determined  to  go  from  her. 

Fra.  Oh! 

jftar.  We  must  try  to  prevent  it. 

Fra.   Surely. 


nishment  This  is  a  weakness  only  to  be  pardoned 
in  a  man  who  has  so  often  been  deceived  by  the 
world.  Your  wife  has  expressly  and  steadfastly  de 
clared,  that  she  will  not  accept  your  forgiveness, 
even  if  you  yourself  were  weak  enough  to  offer  it 

Stra.  What  then  has  brought  you  hither  ? 

Bar.  More  than  one  reason.  First,  I  am  come 
in  my  own  name,  as  your  friend  and  comrade,  to 
conjure  you  solemnly  not  to  spurn  this  creature 
from  you;  for,  by  my  soul,  you  will  not  find  her 
equal. 

Stra.  Give  yourself  no  further  trouble. 

Bar.  Be  candid,  Charles.     You  love  her  still. 

Stra.  Alas  !  yes. 

Bar.  Her  sincere  repentance  has  long  since  obli 
terated  her  crime. 

Stra.  Sir !  a  wife,  once  induced  to  forfeit  h*r 
honour,  must  be  capable  of  a  second  crime. 

Bar.   Not  so,  Charles.      Ask    your  heart   what 


Bar.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  children  |  portion  of  the  blame  may  be  your  own. 


may  perhaps  assist  us. 

Fra.  How  so  ? 

Bar.  Hide  yourself  with  them  in  that  hut.  Be 
fore  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  passed  you  shall  know 
more. 

Fra.  But — 

Bar.  No  more  questions,  I  entreat  you.  Time  is 
precious. 

Fra.  Well,  well :  questions  are  not  much  in  my 
way.  Come,  children. 

Will.  Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  I  should  see 
my  father  ? 

Fra.  So  you  shall,  my  dear.     Come,  moppets. 

[Goes  into  the  hut  with  the  Children. 
I  promise  myself  much  from 


Bar.  Excellent 

this  little  artifice.  If  the  mild  look  of  the  mother 
fails,  the  innocent  smiles  of  these  his  own  children 
will  surely  find  the  way  to  his  heart.  [Taps  at  the 
lodge  door  ;  the  STRANGER  comes  out.]  Charles,  I 
wish  you  joy. 

Stra.  Of  what? 

Bar.  You  have  found  her  again. 

Stra.  Show  "a  bankrupt  the  treasure  which  he 
once  possessed,  and  then  congratulate  him  on  the 
amount ! 

Bar,  Why  not,  if  it  be  in  your  power  to  retrieve 
the  whole  ? 

Stra.  T  understand  you :  you  are  a  negotiator 
from  my  wife.  It  won't  avail. 

Bar.  Learn  to  know  your  wife  better.  Yes,  I  am 
a  messenger  from  her ;  but  without  power  to  treat, 
She,  who  loves  you  unutterably,  who  without  you 
never  can  be  happy,  renounce's  your  forgiveness ;  j 


Stra.  Mine? 

Bar.  Yours.  Who  told  you  to  marry  a  thought 
less  inexperienced  girl  ?  One  scarce  expects  estab 
lished  principles  at  five  and-twenty  in  a  man,  yet 
you  require  them  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  !  But  of  this 
no  more.  She  has  erred ;  she  has  repented  ;  and, 
during  three  years,  her  conduct  has  been  so  far 
above  reproach,  that  even  the  piercing  eye  of 
calumny  has  not  discovered  a  speck  upon  this 
radiant  orb. 

Stra.  Now,  were  I  to  believe  all  this — and  I  con 
fess  that  I  would  willingly  believe  it — yet  can  she 
never  again  be  mine.  Oh!  what  a  feast  would  it  be 
for  the  painted  dolls  and  vermin  of  the  world,  when 


I  appear  among  them  with  my  runaway  wife  upon 
my  arm  !  What  mocking,  whispering,  pointing  ! — 
Never!  Never!  Never! 

Bir.  Enough  !  As  a  friend  I  have  done  my  duty  : 
I  now  appear  as  Adelaide's  ambassador.  She  re 
quests  one  moment's  conversation  :  she  wishes  once 
again  to  see  you,  and  never  more  !  You  cannot  deny 
her  this  only,  this  last  request. 

Stra.  I  understand  this  too :  she  thinks  my  firm 
ness  will  be  melted  by  her  tears:  she  is  mistaken. 
She  may  come. 

Bar.  She  will  come,  to  make  you  feel  how  much 
you  mistake  her.  I  go  for  her. 

Stra.  Another  word. 

Ber.  Another  word ! 

Stra.  Give  her  this  paper,  and  these  jewels.  They 
belong  to  her. 

Bar.  That  you  may  do  yourself.  [Exit. 

Stra.  The  last  anxious  moment  of  my  life  draws 


because,  as  she  thinks,  your  honour  is  incompatible  |  near.     I  shall  see  her  once  again  ;  I  shall  see  her 
with  such  a  weakness.    "  j  on  whom  my  soul  do_ats.     Is  this  the  language  of  an 

injured  husband  ? 

call 


Stra.  Pshaw  !  I  am  not  to  be  caught. 
Bar.  Charles  !  consider  well — 
Stra.  Steinfort,  let  me  explain  all  this,     I  have 
lived  here  four  months.     Adelaide  knew  it. 
Bar.  Knew  it !   She  never  saw  you  till  to-day. 


What  is  this  principle  which  w<: 
honour  ?  Is  it  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  or  a 
quibble  in  the  brain  ?  I  must  be  resolute:  it  cannot 
now  be  otherwise.  Let  me  speak  solemnly,  yet 
i  mildly  ;  and  beware  that  nothing  of  reproach  escape 


Stra.  That  you  may  make  fools  believe.     Hear  |  my  lips. 

further:  she  knows  too,  that  I  am  not  a  common       "  £         COUNTESS,  Mrs.  HALLER,  and  BARON 
sort  of  man;  that  my  heart  is  not  to  be  attacked  in 
the  usual  manner.     She,  therefore,  framed  a  deep- 
concerted  plan.     She  played  a  charitable  part;   but 
in  such  a  way,  that  it  always  reached  my  ears.    She 


played  a  pious,  modest,  reserved  part,  in  order  to 
excite  my  cui'iosity.  And,  at  last,  to-day  she  plays 
the  prud'e.  She  refuses  my  forgiveness,  in  hopes, 
by  this  generous  device,  to  extort  it  from  my  com 
passion. 

.Bar.  Charles  !  I  have  listened  to  you  with  asto- 


Yes,  her  penitence  is  real,  it  is  real.  She  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  live  in  mean  dependence:  she  shall  be 
mistress  of  herself,  she  shall — Ha !  they  come. 


Awake,  insulted  pride!  Protect  me,  injured  ho 
nour  ! 

Mrs.  II.  Leave  me  now,  1  beseech  you,  my  lord*. 

Stra.  What  would  you  with  me,  Adelaide  ? 

Mrs.  H.  No — for  Heaven's  sake  !  I  was  not 
prepared  for  this — Adelaide! — No.no.  For  *!«•*- 
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ven's  sake  '.—Harsh  words  alone  art  suited  to  a 
culprit's  ear. 

Stra.  Well,  madam  ! 

Mrs.  H.  Oh  !  If  you  will  ease  my  heart,  if  you 
will  spare  and  pity  me,  use  reproaches. 

Stra.  Reproaches!  Here  they  are;  here  on  my 
sallow  cheek — here  in  my  hollow  eye — here  in  my 
faded  form.  These  reproaches  I  could  not  spare 
you. 

Mrs.  H.  Were  I  a  hardened  sinner,  this  forbear- 
/ince  would  be  charity :  but  I  am  a  suffering  peni 
tent,  and  it  overpowers  me  !  Alas  !  then  I  must  be 
the  herald  of  my  own  shame.  For  where  shall  I 
find  peace  till  I  have  eased  my  soul  by  my  confes- 
eion. 

Stra.  No  confession,  madam.  I  release  you  from 
ever)'  humiliation.  I  perceive  you  feel  that  we 
must  part  for  ever. 

Mrt.  H.  1  know  it.  Nor  come  I  here  to  suppli 
cate  your  pardon  ;  nor  has  my  heart  contained  a 
ray  of  hope  that  you  would  grant  it.  All  I  dare 
ask  is,  that  you  will  not  curse  my  memory. 

Stra.  No,  I  do  not  curse  you.  I  shall  never  curse 
you, 

Mrs.  H.  From  the  inward  conviction  that  I  am 
unworthy  of  your  name,  I  have,  during  three  years, 
abandoned  it.  But  this  is  not  enough;  you  must 
have  that  redress  which  will  enable  you  to  choose  an 
other—another  wife ;  in  whose  chaste  arms  may 
Heaven  protect  your  hours  in  bliss!  This  paper 
will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose;  it  contains  a 
written  acknowledgment  of  my  guilt. 

Stra.  [Tearing  it.]  Perish  the  record  forever! — 
No,  Adelaide,  you  only  have  possessed  my  heart ; 
and,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  you  alone  will 
reign  there  for  ever.— Your  own  sensations  of  virtue, 
your  resolute  honour,  forbid  you  to  profit  by  my 
weakness ;  and  even  if— -this  is  beneath  a  man  ! 
But — never — will  another  fill  Adelaide's  place  here. 

Mrt.  H.  Then  nothing  now  remains  but  that  one 
sad,  hard,  just  word — Farewell  ! 

Stra.  Stay  a  moment.  For  some  months  we  have, 
without  knowing  it,  lived  near  each  other.  -I  have 
Irarnt  much  good  of  you.  You  have  a  heart  open 
to  the  wants  of  your  fellow  creatures,  I  am  happy 
that  it  is  so.  You  shall  not  be  without  the  power  of 
gratifying  your  benevolence.  I  know  you  have  a 
spirit  that  "must  shrink  from  a  state  of  obligation. 
This  paper,  to  which  the  whole  remnant  of  my  for 
tune  is  pledged,  secures  you  independence,  Adelaide; 
and  let  the  only  recommendation  of  the  gift  be,  that 
it  will  administer  to  you  the  means  of  indulging  in 
charity,  the  divine  propensity  of  your  nature. 

Mrs.  H.  Never !  To  the  labour  of  my  hands 
alone  will  I  owe  my  sustenance.  A  morsel  of 
bread,  moistened  with  the  tear  of  penitence,  will 
suffice  my  wishes,  and  exceed  my  merits.  It  would 
be  an  additional  reproach,  to  think  that  I  served 
myself,  or  even  others,  from  the  bounty  of  the  man 
whom  I  bad  so  deeply  injured. 

Stra.  Take  it,  madam;  take  it. 

Mrs.  H.  I  have  deserved  this.  But  I  throw  my 
self  upon  your  generosity.  Have  compassion  on  mo ! 


Stra.  [Aside.]  Villain  !  Of  what  a  woman  hast 
thou  robbed  me  !  —  Well,  madam,  I  respect  your 
sentiments,  and  withdraw  my  request  ;  but  on  con 
dition,  that  if  ever  you  shall  be  in  want  of  any  thing, 
I  may  be  the  first  and  only  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  you  will  make  your  application. 

Mrs.  H.  I  promise  it,  my  lord. 

Stra.  And  now  I  may,  at  least,  desire  you  to  take 
back  what  is  your  own  —  your  jewels. 

Mrs.  H.  How  well  do  I  recollect  the  sweet  even 
ine  when  you  gave  me  these  !  That  evening  my 
father  joined  our  hands;  and  joyfully  I  pronounced 
the  oath  of  eternal  fidelity.  —  It  is  broken.  This 
locket  you  gave  me  on  my  birth-day.  —  That  was  a 
happy  day  !  We  had  a  country  feast  —  How  cheer 
ful  we  all  were  !  —  This  bracelet  I  received  after  my 
William  was  born  !  —  No  !  Take  them  —  take  them 
—I  cannot  take  these,  unless  you  wish  that  the  sight 
of  them  should  be  an  incessant  reproach  to  my  al 
most  broken  heart. 

Stra.  I  must  go.  My  soul  and  pride  will  hold  no 
longer.  Farewell. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh  !  But  one  minute  more  !  An  an 
swer  to  but  one  more  question.  —  Feel  for  a  mothor'i 
heart  !  —  Are  my  children  still  alive  ? 

Stra.  Yes,  they  are  alive. 

Mrs.  H.  And  well  ? 

Stra.  Yes,  they  are  well. 

Mrs.  H.  Heaven  be  praised  !  William  must  b« 
much  grown  ? 

Stra.  I  believe  so. 

Mrs.  H.  What  !  Have  you  not  seen  them  then  ? 
—  And  little  Amelia,  is  she  still  your  favourite  ? 
Oh  !  generous  man,  allow  me  to  behold  them  once 
again  !  —  Let  me  once  more  kiss  the  features  of  their 
father  in  his  babes,  and  I  will  kneel  to  you,  and 
part  with  them  for  ever.  [She  kneels  —  he  raises  her. 

Stra.  Willingly,  Adelaide  !  This  very  night.  I 
expect  the  children  every  minute.  They  have  beeu 
brought  up  near  this  spot.  I  have  already  sent  my 
servant  for  them.  He  might,  ere  this  time,  have  re 
turned.  I  pledge  my  word  to  send  them  to  the  Castle 
as  soon  as  they  arrive.  There,  if  you  please,  they 
may  remain  'till  day-break  to-morrow:  then  they 
must  go  with  me. 

[The  COUNTESS  and  BARON  exchange  signals  ; 
BARON  goes  into  the  Hut,  and  soon  return* 
with  the  CHILDREN. 

Mrs.  H.  In  this  world  then  —  We  have  no  more  to 
say  -  [Seizing  his  hand.]  Forget  a  wretch,  who 
nevef  will  forget  you.  —  Let  me  press  this  hand  once 
more  to  my  lips  —  this  hand  which  once  was  mine. 
And  when  my  penance  shall  have  broken  my  heart, 
when  we  again  meet  in  a  better  world 

Stra.  There,  Adelaide,  you  maybe  mine  again. 


na. 

[They  press  the  Children    in  their  arms,  thtn 
separate    themselves   instantly  —  gaze  at  each 
other,    and    rush     into   an    embrace. 
Children  cling  round  their  parents, 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Highroad,  a   Town  at  a  distance. — 
An  Inn  on  one  side,  and  a  Cottage  on  the  other. 

The  LANDLORD  pushes  AGATHA  out  of  the  inn. 

Lan.  No,  no  !  no  room  for  you  any  longer. — It 
is  the  fair  to-day  in  the  next  village ;  as  great  a 
fair  as  any  in  the  German  dominions.  The  count/y 
people  with  their  wives  and  children  take  up  every 
corner  we  have. 

Aga.  You  will  turn  a  poor  sick  woman  out  of 
doors,  who  has  spent  her  last  farthing  in  your  house  ? 

Lan.  For  that  very  reason ;  because  she  has 
spent  her  last  farthing. 

Aga.  I  can  work. 

Lan.  You  can  hardly  move  your  hands. 

Aga.  My  strength  will  come  again. 

Lan.  Then  you  may  come  again. 

Aga.  What  am  I  to  do  ?     Where  shall  I  go  ? 

Lan.  It  is  fine  weather — you  may  go  any  where. 

Aga.  Who  will  give  me  a  morsel  of  bread  to  sa 
tisfy  my  hunger  ? 

Lan.  Sick  people  eat  but  little. 

Aga.  Hard,  unfeeling  man,  have  pity. 


Lan.  When  times  are  hard,  pity  is  loo  expensive 
for  a  poor  man.  Ask  alms  of  the  different  people 
that  go  by. 

Aga.  Beg  !  I  would  rather  starve. 

Lan.  You  may  beg,  and  starve,  too.  What  a  fine 

lady  you  are!     Many  an  honest  woman   has  been 

obliged  to  beg.     Why  should  not  you  ?   [AoATHa 

sits  down  upon  a  large  stone  under  a  tree.]   For  in- 

|  stance,  here  comes  somebody  ;  and  I  will  teach  you 

I  how  to  begin. 

Enter  a  Countryman  irith  working  tools. 
Good  day,  neighbour  Nicholas.    • 

Cow.   Good  day. 

Lan.  Won't  you  give  a  trifle  to  this  poor  woman? 
[Countryman  takes  no  notice,  but  walks  off'.]  That 
would  not  do — the  poor  man  has  nothing  himself 
but  what  he  gets  by  hard  labour.  Here  comes  a 
rich  farmer  ;  perhaps  he  will  give  you  something. 

Enter  Farmer. 

Good  morning  to  you,  sir.  Under  yon  tree  sits  a 
poor  woman  in  distress,  who  is  in  need  of  your 
charity. 

Far.  Is  she  not  ashamed  of  herself?  Why  don't 
she  work  ? 

Lan.  She  has  had  a  fever.  If  you  would  but  pay 
for  one  dinner — 

Far.  The  harvest  has  been  but  indifferent,  and 
my  cattle  and  sheep  have  suffered  by  a  distemper. 

[Exit. 

Lan.  My  fat  smiling  face  was  not  made  for  beg 
ging  :  you'll  have  more  luck  with  your  thin,  sour 
one — so,  I'll  leave  you  to  yourself.  [Exit  into  house. 

Aga.  [Rises  and  comes  forward.]  Oh,  Providence  ! 
thou  hast  till  this  hour  protected  me,  and  hast  given 
me  fortitude  not  to  despair.  Receive  my  humble 
thanks,  and  restore  me  to  health,  for  the  sake  of  my 
poor  son,  the  innocent  cause  of  my  sufferings,  and 
yet  my  only  comfort.  [Kneeling.]  Oh,  grant  that  I 
may  see  him  once  more !  See  him  improved  in 
strength  of  mind  and  body ;  and  that  by  thy  gracious 
mercy  -he  may  never  be  visited  with  affliction  great 
as  mine.  Protect  his  father,  too,  merciful  Provi 
dence,  and  pardon  his  crime  of  perjury  to  me! 
Here,  in  the  face  of  heaven  (supposing  my  end  ap 
proaching,  and  that  I  can  but  a  few  days  longer 
struggle  with  want  and  sorrow),  here,  I  solemnly 
forgive  my  seducer  for  all  the  ills,  the  accumulated 
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\vhirh  his  allurements,  his  deceit  and  cruelty 
have,  fur  twenty  years  past,  drawn  upon  me. 

KHUT  a  Country  (iirl  with  a  basket. 

At/,i.  \.\\-arfainting.]  My  dear  child,  if  you  could 

-  jap'  me  a  trifle— 

Uirl.  I  have  not  a  farthing  in  the  world — but  I 
am  u'ning  to  market  to  sell  my  eggs,  and  as  I  come 
hark  I'll  give  you  threepence — And  I'll  be  ba<:k  as 
-...uii  as  ever  I  can.  [Exit. 

Aya.  Then-  was  a  time  when  I  was  as  happy  as 
this  country  u'irl,  and  as  willing  to  assist  the  poor  in 

•  listr.  [Retires  to  the  tret,  and  sits  down 

Enter  FREDI.KICK,  in  a   German  soldier's  uniform, 
u-ith  a  knapsack  on  It  is  shoulder f. 

Fre.  Halt!  SKmd  at  ease!  It  is  a  very  hot  day 
— ,  Thr-jirs  douii  his  uti'ord  and  knapsack.]  A  draught 
of  good  wine  will  not  be  amiss  •  But  first  let  me 
roii-ult  my  purse.  [  Takes  out  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
money,  u-hii-h  In:  turn*  abvut  in  his  hand.]  This  will 
do  for  a  breakfast — the  other  remains  for  my  dinner; 
and  in  the  evening  I  shall  be  at  home.  [Going  up 
t»  house.]  Ha!  Halloo!  Landlord!  [Sees  AGATHA, 
n  ho  is  leaning  against  the  tree.]  Who  is  that  ?  A 
poor  sick  woman  !  She  don't  beg  ;  but  her  appear 
ance  makes  me  think  she  is  in  want.  Must  one 
always  wait  to  give  till  one  is  asked  ?  Shall  I  go 
without  my  breakfast  now,  or  lose  my  dinner?  The 
first,  I  think,  is  the  best.  Ay,  I  don't  want  a  break 
fast,  for  dinner-time  will  soon  be  here.  To  do  good 
.«atisfics  both  hunger  and  thirst.  [Goes  to  her.]  Take 
this,  (rood  woman. 

Aya.  [Stretches  forth  her  hand,  and  looks  stead 
fastly  at  him.]  Frederick  ! 

Fre.  Mother! — Mother!  For  God's  sake  what  is 
this  !  How  is  this  !  And  why  do  I  find  my  mother 
thus  ?  Speak ! 

Aya.  I  cannot  speak,  dear  son !  [Embraciny.] 
My  dear  Frederick  !  The  joy  is  too  great — I  was 
not  prepared — 

Fre.  Dear  mother,  compose  yourself:  [Leans  her 
head  against  Ins  breast.]  Now  then,  be  comforted 
How  she  trembles  !  She  is  fainting. 

Aya.  1  am  so  weak,  and  my  head  so  giddy — I  had 
nothing  to  eat  all  yesterday. 

Fre.  Good  heavens  !  here  is  my  little  money,  take 
it  all.     Oh,   mother!  mother!     [Burnt  to   the  int 
Landlord  !   Landlord  ! 

[FREDERICK  knacks   i-iulently  at  the  door;   the 
LANDLORD  conns  uut.         . 

Lan.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Fre.  A  bottle  of  wine — quick,  quick  ! 

Lan.  A  bottle  of  wine  !   For  whom  ? 

Fn:  For  me.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Why  don't  you 
make  haste? 

Lan.  Well,  well,  Mr.  Soldier  :  but  can  you  pay 
for  it  ? 

Fre.  Here  is  money — make  haste,  or  I'll  break 
tvery  window  in  your  house. 

Lan.   Patience!   Patience!  [Goes  into  house. 

Fre.  [To  AG  ATM  A.]  You  were  hungry  yesterday, 
when  I  tat  down  to  a  comfortable  dinner.  You 
were  hungry  when  I  partook  of  a  good  supper.  Oh  ! 
why  is  so  much  bitter  mixed  with  the  joy  of  my 
return  ? 

Aya.  Be  patient,  my  dear   Frederick.     Since  I 
>u,  I  am  well.     But  I  have  been  very  ill:  so 
ill  that  I  despaired  of  ever  beholding  you  again. 

Fre.  Ill,  and  I  was  not  with  you  ?'  I  will,  nuw, 
r.cver  leave  you  ir.  x,  mother,  bow  tall  and 

Mrong  I  am  grown.     These  arms  can  uow  - 


you    fuppuit.      They  can,  and  shall,  procure  you 
subsist. 

Lan.  \(.'uming  uut  uf  the.  home  with  a  imall 
pitcher.]  Here  is  wint — a  most  delicious  nectar. 
L4»wfe.1  It  is  only  Khenish;  but  it  will  pass  for  the 
best  old  Hock. 

Fre.   [Snatching  the  pitcher.]  Give  it  me. 

Lan.  No,  no;  the  money  first.  One  shilling 
and  twopence,  if  you  please. 

Fre.  [Gives  him  money.]  This  is  all  I  have. — 
Here,  here,  mother. 

[  While  AGATHA  drinks,  LANDLORD  countt  the 
money. 

Lan.  Three-halfpence  too  short !  However,  one 
must  be  charitable.  [Exit  into  house. 

Ago.  I  thank,  you,  my  dear  Frederick.— Wiftfe  re 
vives  me — Wine  from  the  hand  of  my  son  gives  me 
almost  a  new  life. 

Fre.  Don't  speak  too  much,  mother— Take  your 
time. 

Aya.  Tell  me,  dear  child,  how  you  have  passed 
the  five  years  since  you  left  me. 

Fre.  Both  good  and  bad,  mother.  To-day 
plenty — to-morrow  not  so  much — and  sometimes 
nothing  tit  all. 

Ago.  You* have  not  written  to  me  this  long  while. 

Fre  Dear  mother,  consider  the  great  distance  I 
was  from  you !— And  then,  in  the  time  of  war,  how 
often  letters  miscarry. — Besides— 

Ago.  No  matter,  now  I  see  you.  But  have  you 
obtained  your  discharge  ? 

Fre.  Oh,  no,  mother ;  I  have  leave  of  absence 
only  for  two  months  ;  and  that  for  a  particular  rea 
son.  But  I  will  not  quit  you  so  soon,  now  I  find 
you  are  in  want  of  my  assistance. 

Aya.  No,  no,  Frederick ;  your  visit  w  ill  make  me 
so  well,  that  I  shall  in  a  very  short  time  recover 
strength  to  work  again ;  and  you  must  return  to 
your  regiment,  when  your  furlough  is  expired.  But 
you  told  me  leave  of  absence  was  granted  you  for  a 
particular  reason. — What  reason  ? 

Fre.  When  I  left  you,  five  years  ago,  you  gave 
me  every  thing  you  could  afford,  and  all  you  thought 
would  be  necessary  for  me.  But  one  trifle  you  for 
got,  which  was  the  certificate  of  my  birth  from  the 
church-book.  You  know,  in  this  country,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  without  it.  At  the  time  of  part 
ing  from  you,  I  little  thought  it  could  be  of  that 
consequence  to  me,  which  I  have  since  found  it 
would  have  been.  Once  I  became  tired  of  a  soldier's 
life,  and,  in  the  hope  I  should  obtain  my  discharge, 
offered  myself  to  a  master  to  learn  a  profession  ;  but 
his  question  was,  "  Where  is  your  certificate  from 
the  church-book  of  the  parish  in  which  you  were 
born  ?"  It  vexed  me  that  I  had  not  it  to  produce, 
for  my  comrades  laughed  at  my  disappointment.  My 
'•aptain  behaved  kinder,  for  he  gave  me  leave  to 
come  to  fetch  it — and  you  see,  mother,  here  I  am. 

Aga.  So  you  are  come  for  the  purpose  of  fetching 
your  certificate  from  the  church-book  ? 

Fre.  Yes,  mother. 
Aya.  Oh  !  oh  ! 

What   is  the    matter  ?  For  heaven's    sake, 
mother,  tell  me  what's  the  matter  ? 
A.fa.  You  have  no  certificate. 

\o| 

Aya.  No. — The  laws  of  Germany  excluded  you 
rom  being  registered  at  your  birth — for  you  arc  a 
natural  son. 

Fra.  [After  a  paus> .  j  So  ! — And  who  is  my  father  ? 

Aya.  Oh,  Fredcri.-k. 
to  my  heart.     Another  time. 
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Fre.  No,  no — I  am  still  your  son — and  you  are 
still  my  mother.  Only  tell  me,  who  is  my  father  ? 

Ago.  When  we  parted,  five  years  ago,  you  were 
too  young  to  be  intrusted  with  "a  secret  of  so  much 
importance.  But  the  time  is  come,  when  I  can,  in 
confidence,  open  my  heart,  and  unload  that  burden 
with  which  it  has  been  long  oppressed.  And  yet,  to 
reveal  my  errors  to  my  child,  and  sue  for  his  mild 
judgment  on  my  conduct — 

Fre.  You  have  nothing  to  sue  for ;  only  explain 
this  mystery. 

Aga.  I  will,  I  will.  But — my  tongue  is  locked 
with  remorse  and  shame.  You  must  not  look  at  me. 

Fre.  Not  look  at  you !  Cursed  be  that  son,  who 
could  find  his  mother  guilty,  although  the  world 
should  call  her  so. 

Aga.  Then  listen  to  me,  and  take  notice  of  that 
village,  of  that  castle,  and  of  that  church.  In  that 
village  I  was  born — in  that  church  I  was  baptized. 
My  parents  were  poor,  but  reputable  farmers.  The 
lady  of  that  castle  and  estate  requested  them  to  let 
me  live  with  her,  and  she  would  provide  for  me 
through  life.  They  resigned  me ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  I  went  to  my  patroness.  She  took  plea 
sure  to  instruct  me  in  all  kinds  of  female  literature 
and  accomplishments ;  and  three  happy  years  had 
passed,  under  her  protection,  when  her  only  son,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  Saxon  service,  obtained  per. 
mission  to  come  home.  I  had  never  seen  him  be 
fore—he  was  a  handsome  young  man,  in  my  eyes,  a 
prodigy ;  for  he  talked  of  love,  and  promised  me 
marriage.  He  was  the  first  man  who  had  ever  spoken 
to  me  on  such  a  subject  His  flattery  made  me 

vain,  and  his  repeated  vows Don't  look  at  me, 

dear  Frederick  :  I  can  say  no  more.  Oh  !  oh  !  my 
son !  I  was  intoxicated  by  the  fervent  caresses  of  a 
young,  inexperienced,  capricious  young  man,  and 
did  not  recover  from  the  delirium  till  it  was  too  late. 

Fre.  Go  on.     Let  me  know  more  of  my  father. 

Aga.  When  the  time  drew  near  that  I  could  no 
longer  conceal  my  guilt  and  shame,  my  seducer 
prevailed  on  me  not  to  expose  him  to  the  resentment 
of  his  mother.  He  renewed  his  former  promises  of 
marriage  at  her  death ;  on  which  relying,  I  gave  him 
my  word  to  be  secret — and  I  have  to  this  .hour 
buried  his  name  deep  in  my  heart. 

Fre.  Proceed,  proceed  !  give  me  full  information 
— I  will  have  courage  to  hear  it  all. 

Aga.  His  leave  of  absence  expired,  he  returned 
to  his  regiment,  depending  on  my  promise,  and  well 
assured  of  my  esteem.  As  soon  as  my  situation 
became  known,  I  was  questioned,  and  received  many 
severe  reproaches  :  but  I  refused  to  confess  who  was 
my  undoer ;  and  for  that  obstinacy  was  turned  from 
the  castle.  I  went  to  my  parents ;  but  their  door 
was  shut  against  me.  My  mother,  indeed,  wept  as 
she  bade  me  quit  her  sight  for  ever  ;  but  my  father 
wished  increased  affliction  might  befall  me. 

Fre.  Be  quick  with  your  narrative,  or  you'll  break 
my  heart. 

Aga.  I  now  sought  protection  from  the  old  cler 
gyman  of  the  parish.  He  received  me  with  com 
passion.  On  my  knees  I  begged  forgiveness  for  the 
scandal  1  had  caused  to  his  parishioners ;  promised 
amendment;  andhe  said  he  did  notdoubtme.  Through 
his  recommendation  I  went  to  town,  and,  hid  in 
humble  lodgings,  procured  the  means  of  subsistence 
by  teaching  to  the  neighbouring  children  what  I  had 
learnt  under  the  tuition  of  my  benefactress.  To  in 
struct  you,  my  Frederick,  was  my  care  and  delight ; 
and,  in  return  for  your  filial  love,  I  would  not  thwart 
your  wishes  when  "they  led  to  a  soldier's  life ;  but  I 


saw  you  go  from  me  with  an  aching  heart.  Soon 
after  my  health  declined,  I  was  compelled  to  give 
up  my  employment ;  and,  by  degrees,  became  the 
object  you  now  see  me.  But,  let  me  add,  before  I 
close  my  calamitous  story,  that,  when  I  left  the  good 
old  clergyman,  taking  along  with  me  his  kind  ad 
vice  and  his  blessing,  I  left  him  with  a  firm  deter 
mination  to  fulfil  the  vow  I  had  made  of  repentance 
and  amendment.  I  have  fulfilled  it— and  now, 
Frederick,  you  may  look  at  me  again. 

Fre.  But  my  father  all  this  time  ?  I  apprehend 
he  died. 

Aga.  No— he  married. 

Fre*  Married  ! 

Aga.  A  woman  of  virtue— of  noble  birth  and  im 
mense  fortune,  Yet  I  had  written  to  him  many 
times ;  had  described  your  infant  innocence  and 
wants  ;  had  glanced  obliquely  at  former  promises— 

Fre.  No  answer  to  these  letters  ? 

Aga.  Not  a  word.  But  in  the  time  of  war,  you 
know,  letters  miscarry. 

Fre.  Nor  did  ever  return  to  this  estate? 

Aga.  No— -since  the  death  of  his  mother  this  cas 
tle  has  only  been  inhabited  by  servants — for  he  set 
tled  as  far  off  as  Alsace,  upon  the  estate  of  his  wife. 

Fre.  I  will  carry  you  in  my  arms  to  Alsace.  No — 
why  should  I  ever  know  my  father  ?  My  heart  is 
satisfied  with  a  mother.  No— I  will  not  go  to  him. 
I  will  not  disturb  his  peace — I  leave  that  task  to  his 
conscience.  What  say  you,  mother,  can't  we  do 
without  him  ? — We  don't  want  him.  I  will  write 
<  directly  to  my  captain.  Let  the  consequence  be  what 
it  will,  leave  you  again  I  cannot.  Should  I  be  able 
to  get  my  discharge,  I  will  work  all  day  at  the 
plough,  and  all  the  night  with  my  pen.  It  will  do 
I  mother,  it  will  do  !  heaven's  goodness  will  assist 
me — it  will  prosper  the  endeavours  of  a  dutiful  son 
for  the  sake  of  a  helpless  mother. 

Aga,  Where  could  be  found  such  another  son  ? 

Fre.  But  tell  me  my  father's  name,  that  I  may 
know  how  to  shun  him. 

Aga.  Baron  Wildenhaim, 

Fra.  Baron  Wildenhaim  !  I  shall  never  forget 
it. — Oh  !  vou  are  near  fainting.  Your  eyes  are  cast 
down.  What's  the  matter  ?  Speak,  mother  ! 

Aga.  Nothing  particular :  only  fatigued  with  talk 
ing.  I  wish  to  take  a  little  rest. 

Fre.  I  did  not  consider  that  we  have  been  all  this 
time  in  the  open  road,  [Goes  to  the  inn,  and  knocks 
at  the  door.~\  Here,  landlord ! 

LANDLORD  re-enters  from  house. 

Lan.  Well,  what  is  the  matter  now  ? 

Fre.  Make  haste,  and  get  a  bed  ready  for  this 
good  woman. 

Lan.  A  bed  for  this  good  woman  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
She  slept  last  night  in  that  pent-house  ;  so  she  may 
to-night.  [Exit,  shutting  the  door. 

Fre.  You  are  an  infamous — Oh!  my  poor  mother — 
Ha!  halloo!  Who's  there? 

Enter  COTTAGER,  from  cottage. 

Cot.  Good  day,  young  soldier.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 

Fre.  Good  friend,  look  at  that  poor  woman.  She 
is  perishing  in  the  public  road  !  It  is  my  mother. 
Will  you  give  her  a  small  corner  in  your  hut?  I 
beg  for  mercy's  sake — Heaven  will  reward  you. 

Cot.  Can't  you  speak  quietly  ?  I  understand  you 
very  well.  Wife,  shake  up  our  bed — here  is  a  poor 
sick  woman  wants  it. 

Enter  WIFE. 

Why  could  not  you  say  all  this  in  fewer  words  ? 
Why  such  a  long  preamble  :  Why  for  mercy's 
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sake,  and  heaven's  reward?  Why  talk  about  re 
ward  for  such  trifles  as  these?  Come,  let  us  lead 
her  in;  and  welcome  she  shall  be  to  a  bed,  as  good 
as  I  can  give  her,  and  to  our  homely  fare. 

Frc.  Ten  thousand  thanks  and  blessings  on  you  ! 

Wife.  Thanks  and  blessings;  here's  a  piece  of 
work  indeed  about  nothing  ! — Good  sick  lady,  lean 
on  my  shoulder.  [To  FREDERICK.]  Thanks  and 
rewards,  indeed !  Do  you  think  husband  and  I 
have  lived  to  these  years,  and  don't  know  our  duty  ? 
— Lean  on  my  shoulder.  [Ejreunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCKNK  I. —A  Room  in  the  Cottage. 

AGATHA,   COTTAGER,  his  WIFE,  and  FREDERICK, 

discovered. — AGATHA  reclining    upon    a    Bench; 

FREDERICK  leaning  over  her. 

Fre.  Good  people,  have  you  nothing  to  give  her  ? 
Nothing  that's  nourishing  ? 

Wife.  Run,  husband,  run,  and  fetch  a  bottle  of 
wine  from  the  landlord  of  Uie  inn. 

Fre.  No,  no  ;  his  wine  is  as  bad  as  his  heart  •  she 
has  drank  some  of  it,  which  I  am  afraid  has  turned 
to  poison. 

Cot.  Suppose,  wife,  you  look  for  a  new-laid  egg  ? 

Wife.  Or  a  drop  of  brandy,  husband  ;  that  mostly 
cures  me. 

Fre.  Do  you  hear,  mother  ?  Will  you,  mother  ? 
She  will  not.  Is  there  no  doctor  in  this  neighbour 
hood  ? 

Wife.  At  the  end  of  the  village  there  lives  a 
horse-doctor.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  other. 

Fre.  What  shall  I  do  ?  She  is  dying.  My  mo 
ther  is  dying  ;  pray  for  her,  good  people ! 

Aga.  Make  yourself  easy,  dear  Frederick ;  I  am 
well,  only  weak, — some  wholesome  nourishment— 

Fre.  Yes,  mother,  directly — directly.  [/4sirfe.] 
Oh  !  where  shall  I — no  money — not  a  farthing  left. 

Wife.  Oh,  dear  me  !  Had'  you  not  paid  the  rent 
yesterday,  husband— 

Cot.  I  then  should  know  what  to  do.  But,  as  I 
hope  for  mercy,  I  have  not  a  penny  in  my  house. 

Fre.  Then  I  must — [Apart.] — Yes  I  will  go  and 
beg.  But,  should  I  be  refused — I  will  then — I 
leave  my  mother  in  your  care,  good  people  ;  do  all 
you  can  for  her,  I  beseech  you !  I  shall  soon  be 
with  you  again.  [  K.rit. 

Cot.  If  he  should  go  to  our  parson,  I  am  sure  he 
would  give  him  something.  [AGATHA  rises. 

Aya.  Is  that  good  old  man  still  living  who  was 
minister  here  some  time  ago  ? 

Wife.  No — it  pleased  Providence  to  take  that 
worthy  man  to  heaven  two  years  ago.  We  have  lost 
in  him  both  a  friend  and  a  father.  We  shall  never 
get  such  another. 

Cot.  Wife,  wife,  our  present  rector  is  likewise  a 
very  good  man. 

Wife.  Yes ;  but  he  is  so  very  young. 

Cot.  Our  late  parson  was  once  young  too. 

Wife.  [To  AGATHA.]  This  young  man  being 
tutor  in  our  Baron's  family,  he  is  very  much  beloved 
by  them  all;  and  so  the  baron  gave  him  this  living 
in  consequence. 

Cot.  And  well  he-deserved  it  fur  his  pious  instruc 
tions  to  our  young  lady;  who  is,  in  consequence, 
good  and  friendly  to  every  body. 

Aga.  What  young  lady  do  you  mean  ? 


Cot.  Our  baron's  daughter, 
she  here  ? 

li'if*.  Dear  me  !  Don't  you  know  that?  I  thought 
every  body  had  known  that.  It  is  almost  five  weeks 
since  the  baron  and  all  his  family  arrived  at  the  castle. 

Aga.  Baron  Wildenhaim  ? 

Wife.  Yes,  Baron  Wildenhaim. 

Aga.  And  his  lady  ? 

Cot.  His  lady  died  in  France,  many  miles  from 
hence;  and  her  death,  I  suppose,  was  the  cause  of 
his  coming  to  this  estate — for  the  baron  has  not  been 
bere  till  within  these  five  weeks  ever  since  he  wa« 
married.  We  regretted  his  absence  much,  and  his 
arrival  has  caused  great  joy. 

Wife.  By  all  accounts  the  baroness  wa»  very 
haughty,  and  very  whimsical. 

Cot.  Wife,  wife,  never  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  Say 
what  you  please  against  the  living,  but  not  a  word 
against  the  dead. 

Wife.  And  yet,  husband,  I  believe  the  dead  care 
the  least  what  is  said  against  them. — And  so,  if  you 
please,  I'll  tell  my  story.  The  late  baroness  was, 
they  say,  haughty  and  proud ;  and  they  do  say,  the 
baron  was  not  so  happy  as  he  might  have  been":  but 
he,  bless  him — our  good  baron,  is  still  the  same  as 
when  a  boy.  Soon  after  madam  had  closed  her 
eyes,  he  left  France,  and  came  to  Wildenhaim,  his 
native  country. 

Cot.  Many  times  has  he  joined  in  our  village 
dances.  Afterwards,  when  he  became  an  officer,  he 
was  rather  wild,  as  most  young  men  are. 

Wife.  Yes,  I  remember  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
poor  Agatha,  Friburg's  daughter :  what  a  piece  of 
work  that  was — It  did  not  do  him  much  credit. 
That  was  a  wicked  thing. 

Cot.  Have  done— no  more  of  this.  It  is  not  well 
to  stir  up  old  grievances. 

Wife.  Why,  you  said  I  might  spoak  ill  of  the  liv 
ing.  'Tis  very  hard,  indeed,  if  one  must  not  speak 
ill  of  one's  neighbouu,  dead  or  alive. 

Cot.  Who  knows  whether  he  was  the  father  of 
Agatha's  child  ?  She  never  said  he  was. 

Wife.  Nobody  but  him,  that  I'm  sure.  I  would 
lay  a  wager — no,  no,  husband,  you  must  not  take  his 
part — it  was  very  wicked!  Who  knows  what  is 
now  become  of  that  poor  creature  ?  She  has  not 
been  heard  of  this  many  a  year.  May  be,  she  it 
starving  for  hunger.  Her  father  might*  have  lived 
longer,  too,  if  that  misfortune  had  not  happened. 
,  Cot.  See  here  !  Help!  She  is  fainting — take  hold. 

Wife.  Oh,  poor  woman  ! 

Cot.  Let  us  take  her  into  the  next  room. 

Wife.  Oh,  poor  woman!  I  am  afraid  she  will 
not  live.  Come,  cheer  up,  cheer  up.  You  are  with 
those  who  feel  for  you.  [  They  lead  her  into  the  cottage. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Baron  WILDENHAIM  enters,  attended  by  a  gentleman 
in  u-aiting. 

Bar.  Has  not  Count  Casael  left  his  chamber  yet  ? 

Gen.  No,  my  lord,  he  has  but  now  rung  for  hit 
valet. 

Bar.  The  whole  castle  smells  of  his  perfumery. — 
Go,  call  my  daughter  hither.  [Erit  Gentleman.] 
And  am  I,  after  all,  to  have  an  ape  for  a  son-in  law  ? 
No,  I  shall  not  be  in  a  hurry — I  love  my  daughter 
too  well.  We  must  be  better  acquainted  before  I 
give  her  to  him  I  shall  not  sacrifice  my  Amelia  to 
the  will  of  others,  as  I  myself  was  sacrificed.  The 
poor  girl  might,  in  thoughtlessness,  say  yes,  and  af 
terwards  be  miserable.  What  a  pity  she  is  not  a 
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boy  !  The  name  of  Wildenhaim  will  die  with  me. 
My  fine  estate;*,  my  good  peasants,  all  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  strangers".  Oh !  why  was  not  my 
Amelia  a  boy  ! 

Enter  AMELIA. 

Ame.  Good  morning,  dear  my  lord. 
Bar.  Good   morning,   Amelia.     Have  you  slept 
well  ? 

Ame.  Oh  !  yes,  papa.     I  always  sleep  well. 
Bar.  Not  a  little  restless  last  night? 
Ame.   No. 

Bar.  Amelia,  you  know  you  have  a  father  who 
loves  you,  and  I  believe  you  know  you  have  a  suitor, 
who  i>  come  to  ask  permission  to  love  you.     Tell 
me  candidly  how  you  like  Count  Cassel  ? 
Ame.  Very  well. 

Bar.  Do  not  you  blush  when  I  talk  of  him  ? 
Ame.   No. 

Bar.  No? — I  am  sorry  for  that — [Aside.]     Have 
you  dream'd  of  him  ?     . 
Ame.  No. 

Bar.  Have  you  not  dream'd  at  all  to-night  ? 
Ame.  Oh,  yes — I  have  dream'd  of  our  chaplain, 
Mr.  Anhalt. 

Bar.  Ah,  ha  !  As  if  he  stood  before  you  and  the 
Count  to  ask  for  the  ring. 

Ame.  No,  not  that.  I  dream'd  we  were  all  still 
in  France ;  and  he,  my  tutor,  just  going  to  take  his 
leave  of  us  for  ever. — I  'woke  with  the  fright,  and 
found  my  eyes  full  of  tears. 

Bar.  Pshaw  !  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  love  the 
count.  You  saw  him  at  the  last  ball  we  were  at  in 
France ;  when  he  capered  round  you ;  when  he 

danced  minuets  ;  when  he but  I  cannot  say  what 

his  conversation  was. 

Ame.  Nor  I  either — I  do  not  remember  a  syllable 
of  it. 

Bar.  No  ?  then  I  do  not  think  you  like  him. 
Ame.  I  believe  not. 
Bar.  But  I  think  proper  to  acquaint  you,  he  is 
rich,  and  of  great  consequence  :  rich,  and  of  conse 
quence  ;  do  you  hear  ? 

Ame.  Yes,  dear  papa.  But  my  tutor  has  always 
told  me,  that  birth  and  fortune  are  inconsiderable 
things,  and  cannot  give  happiness. 

Bar.  There  he  is  right.     But  if  it   happens,  that 
birth  and  fortune  are  joined  with  sense  and  virtue — 
Ame.  But  is  it  so  with  Count  Cassel  ? 
Bar.   Hem!    Hem!   [/Is/dfe.]     I   will    ask  you   a 
few  questions  on  this  subject ;  but  be  sure  to  answer 
me  honestly — Speak  the  truth. 

Ame.  I  never  told  an  untruth  in  my  life. 
Bar.  Nor  ever  conceal  the  truth  from  me,  I  com 
mand  you. 

Ame.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  never  will. 
Bar.  I  take  you  at  your  word.     And  now  reply  to 
me  truly — Do  you  like  to  hear  the  count  spoken  of" 
Ame.   Good  or  bad  ? 
Bar.  Good.     Good. 

Ame.   Oh,  yes  ;    I  like  to  hear  good  of  every  body 

Bar.  But  do  you  not  feel  a  little   fluttered  when 

he  is  talked  of? 

Ame.   No. 

Bar.  Are  not  you  a  little  embarrassed  ? 
Ame.  No. 

Bar.  Don't  you  wish  sometimes  to  speak  to  him 
and  have  not  the  courage  to  begin  ? 
Ame.  No. 

Bar.  Do  you  not  wish  to  take  his  part,  when  hi 
companions  laugh  at  him  ? 

Ame.  No— I  love  to  laugh  at  him  myself. 


Bar.  Provoking  !    [Aside]    Are  not  you  afraid  of 
m  when  he  comes  near  you  ? 
Ame.  No,  not  at  all. — Oh,  yes,  once. 
Bar.  Ah  !   now  it  conies  ! 

Ame.  Once  at  a  ball  he  trod  on  my  foot ;  and  I 

us  so  afraid  he  should  tread  on  me  again. 

Bar.     You  put  me  out   of  patience.     Hear  me, 

Amelia.     To  see  you  happy  is  my  wish.     But  ma 

imony  without  concord  is  like  a  duetto  badly  per- 

irmed ;  for  that  reason,  nature,  the  great  composer 

f  all  harmony,  has  ordained,  that,  when  bodies  are 

[lied,  hearts  should  be  in  perfect  unison.     How- 

ver,  I  will  send  Mr.  Anhalt  to  you 

Ame.  Do,  papa. 

Bar.    He  shall  explain  to  you   my  sentiments. 

Rings.]  A  clergyman  can  do  this  better  than 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Go  directly  to  Mr.  Anhalt ;  tell  him  I  shall  be  glad 
o  sec  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  if  he  is  not  en- 
aged.  [Exit  Servant. 

Ame.  [Calls  after  him.]  Wish  him  a  good  morn- 
ng  from  me. 

Bar.  The  count  is  a  tedious  time.dressing. — Have 
ou  breakfasted,  Amelia  ? 

Ame.  No,  papa, 

L  They  sit  down  at  table  to  breakfast. 

Bar.  How  is  the  weather  ?  Have  you  walked  this 
norning  ? 

Ame.  Oh,  yes — I  was  in  the  garden  at  five  o'clock  ; 
t  is  very  fine. 

Bur.  Then  I'll  go  out  shooting.     I  do  not  know 
n  what  other  way  to  amuse  my  guest. 
Enter  Count  CASSEL. 

Con.  Ah,  my  dear  Colonel !  Miss  Wildenhaim,  I 
:iss  your  hand. 

Bar.  Good  morning  ;  good  morning ;  though  it  is 
ate  in  the  day,  count.  In  the  country  we  should 
rise  earlier. 

Con.  It  is  Hebe  herself,  or  Venus,  or 

Ame.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Who  can  help  laughing  at 
his  nonsense. 

Bar.  Neither  Venus  nor  Hebe,  but  Amelia  Wil 
denhaim,  if  you  please.  [Jfa'ses. 

Cou.  [Sitting  down  to  breakfast]  You  are  beauti- 
ul,  Miss  Wildenhaim. — Upon  my  honour,  I  think 
so.  I  have  travelled,  and  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  yet  I  can  positively  admire  you. 

Ame.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  seen  the  world. 

Cou.  Wherefore  ? 

Ame.  Because  I  might  then,  perhaps,  admire  you. 

Cou.  True;  for  I  am  an  epitome  of  the  world, 
[n  my  travels  I  learnt  delicacy  in  Italy — (a  little 
more  cream) — [Puts  Jiis  cup  over  to  Amelia.] — hau- 
eur  in  Spain — in  France,  enterprise — in  Russia, 
prudence — in  England,  sincerity — in  Scotland,  fru 
gality — (a  little  more  sugar,  if  you  please,  Miss  Wil- 
deuhaim) — in  Ireland,  hospitality — and  in  the  wilds 
of  America  I  learnt  love. 

Ame.  Is  there  any  country  where  love  is  taught  ? 

Cou.  In  all  barbarous  countries.     But  the  whole 
system  is  exploded  in  places  that  are  civilized. 
"  Ame.  And  what  is  substituted  in  its  stead? 

COM.  Intrigue. 

Ame.  What  a  poor  uncomfortable  substitute  ! 

Con.  There  are  other  things — Song,  dance,  the 
opera,  and  war. 

Bar.  What  are  you  talking  of  there  ? 

Cou.  Of  war,  colonel. 

Bar.  [Rising.]-  Ay,  we  h'ke  to  talk  of  what  we 
don't  understand. 

Cou.  [Rising.]  Therefore,  to  a  lady,  I  always 
speak  of  politics  ;  and  to  her  father  on  love 
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Bar.  I  believe,  count,  notwithstanding  you 
sneer,  I  am  *till  as  much  a  proficient  in  that  art  a 
yourself. 

Cow.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  dear  colonel,  for  you 
are  a  soldier ,  and,   since  the   days  of  Alexander 
whoever   conquers    men,   is    certain    to   overcom 
women. 

Bar.  An  achievement  to  animate  a  poltroon. 
Cou.  And,  I   verily  believe,  gains  more  recruits 
than  the  king's  pay. 

Bar.  Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  arms,  shoul< 
you  like  to  go  out  a  shooting  with  me  for  an  hou 
before  dinner  ? 

Cou.    Bravo,   colonel !     A    charming    thought 
This  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  use  my  elegan 
gun  :  the  butt  is  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.     You 
cannot  find  better  work,  or  better  taste. — Even  my 
. oat-of-arms  is  engraved. 
Bar.  But  «an  you  shoot  ? 
Cou.  That  I  have  never  tried— except  with  my 
eyes,  at  a  fine  woman. 

Bar.  I  am  not  particular  what  game  I  pursue. — 
have  an  old  gun ;  it  does  not  look  fine ;  but  I  can 
always  bring  down  my  bird. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr.  Anhalt  begs  leave 

Bar.  Tell  him  to  come  in.— I  shall  be  ready  in  a 
moment.  [Exit  Servant 

Cou.  Who  is  Mr.  Anhalt  ? 
Ame.  Oh,  a  very  good  man. 
Cou.  A  good  man  !     In  Italy,  that  means  a  reli 
gious  man ;  in  France,  it  means  a  cheerful  man  ;  in 
Spain,  it  means  a  wise  man  ;  and  in   England,  it 
moans  a  rich  man. — Which  good  man  of  all  these 
is  Mr.  Anhalt? 

Ame.  A  good  man  in  every  country  except  Eng 
land. 

Cou.  And  give  me  the  English  good  man  before 
that  of  any  other  nation. 

Bar.  And  of  what  nation  would  you  prefer  your 

good  woman  to  be,  count  ? 

Cou.  Of  Germany. 

Ame.  In  compliment  to  me  ? 

Cou.  In  justice  to  my  own  judgment. 

Bar.  Certainly.     For  have  we  not  an  instance  of 

one   German  woman,  who   possesses   every  virtue 

that  ornaments  the  whole  sex  ;  whether  as  a  woman 

of  illustrious  rank,  or  in  the  more  exalted  character 

of  a  wife  and  a  mother  ? 

Enter  Mr.  ANHALT. 

Anh.  I  come  by  your  command,  baron — 
Bar.  Quick,  count.     Get  your  elegant  gun.     I 
pass  your  apartments,  and  will  soon  call  for  you. 

Cou.  I  fly. — Beautiful  Amelia,  it  is  a  sacrifice  I 
make  to  your  father,  that,  I  leave  for  a  few  hours 
his  amiable  daughter.  [Exit. 

Bar.  My  dear  Amelia,  I  think  it  scarcely  neces 
sary  to  speak  to  Mr.  Anhalt,  or  that  he  should  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  count ;  but,  as  ho  is 
here,  leave  us  alone. 

Amt.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Anhalt. — I  hope  you 

arc  very  \v«-ll.  [j&rt. 

Bar,  I'll  tell  you  in  a  few  words  why  I  sent  for 

you.  '  Count  Cassel  is  here,  aud  wishes  to  marry  mv 

daughter. 

Anh.   Really! 

Bar.  He  is— he— in  a  word,  I  don't  like  him. 
Anh.   And  Miss  Wildeuhaim — 
B>T.  I  sh.ill  not  command,  neither  persuade  her 
to  the  marriage — I  know  too  well  the  fatal  influence 
of  parents  on  such   a  subject.     Objections,  to  be 
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sure,  if  they  could  be  removed — but  when  you  find  a 
man's  head  without  brains,  and  his  bosom  without  a 
heart,  thesr  are  important  articles  to  supply.  Young 
as  you  are,  Anhalt,  I  know  no  one  so  able  to  re 
store,  or  to  bestow  those  blessings  on  his  fellow 
creatures,  as  you.  The  count  wants  a  little  of  my 
daughter's  simplicity  and  sensibility.  Take  him 
under  your  care  while  he  is  here,  and  make  him 
something  like  yourself.  You  have  succeeded  to  my 
wish  in  the  education  of  my  daughter  Form  the 
count  after  your  own  manner.  I  shall  then  have 
what  I  have  sighed  for  all  my  life — a  son. 

Anh.  With  your  permission,  baron,  I  will  pre 
sume  to  ask  one  question.  What  remains  to  inte 
rest  you  in  favour  of  a  man  whose  head  and  heart 
are  good  for  nothing  ? 

Bar.  Birth  and  fortune.  Yet,  if  I  thought  my 
daughter  absolutely  disliked  him,  or  that  she  loved 
another,  I  would  not  thwart  a  first  affection  ;  no, 
for  the  world  I  would  not  But  that  her  affections 
are  already  bestowed  is  not  probable. 

Anh.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  she  will  never  fall 
in  love  ? 

Bar. 'Oh,  no!  lam  of  opinion  that  no  woman 
ever  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  without  that  mis 
fortune. — Butthisis  another  subject — Go  to  Amelia, 
explain  to  her  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  of  a  mother 
— If  she  comprehends  them  as  she  ought,  then  ask 
her  if  she  thinks  she  could  fulfil  those  duties  as  the 
wife  of  Count  Cassel. 

Anh.  I  will— But—  I— Miss  Wildenhaim— I— I 
shall — I — I  shall  obey  your  commands. 

Bar.  Do  so.  Ah !  so  far  this  weight  is  removed  ; 
but  there  lies  still  a  heavier  next  my  heart.  You 
understand  me. — How  is  it,  Mr.  Anhalt?  Have 
you  not  yet  been  able  to  make  any  discoveries  on 
that  unfortunate  subject  ? 

Anli.  I  have  taken  infinite  pains;  but  in  vain. 
No  such  person  is  to  be  found. 

Bar.  Believe  me,  this  burden  presses  on  my 
thoughts  so  much,  that  many  nights  I  go  without 
sleep.  A  man  is  sometimes  tempted  to  commit 
such  depravity  when  young. — Oh,  Anhalt !  had  I, 
in  my  youth,  had  you  for  a  tutor ;  but  I  had  no  in 
structor  but  my  passions ;  no  governor  but  my  own 
will.  [Exit, 

Anh.  This  commission  of  the  baron's,  in  respect 
o  his  daughter — I  am — If  I  should  meet  her  now, 
[  cannot — I  must  recover  myself  first,  and  then  pre 
pare.  A  walk  in  the  fields,  and  a  fervent  prayer.— 
After  these,  I  trust,  I  shall  return  as  a  man  whose 
views  are  solely  placed  on  a  future  world ;  all  hopes 
"n  this  with  fortitude  resigned.  [Exit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— An  Open  Field. 

Enter  FREDERICK,  ivith  a  few  pieces  of  money,  which. 
ha  turns  about  in  his  hand. 

Fre.  To  return  with  this  trifle,  for  which  I  have 
tuoped  to  beg  !  return  to  see  my  mother  dying  !  I 
vould  rather  fly  to  the  world's  end.  What  can  I 
iuy  with  this  ;  it  is  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the 
iails  that  will  be  wanted  for  her  coffin.  My  great 
nxiety  will  drive  me  to  distraction.  However,  let 
he  consequence  of  our  aHlu-ti<«n  l"%  what  it  may,  all 
vill  fall  upon  my  father's  head;  and  may  he 'pant 
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for  heaven's  forgiveness  as  my  poor  mother. — [At  a 
di fiance  is  heard  the  firing  of  a  gun,  then  the  cry  of 
"  Halloo,  halloo  !" — Gamekeepers  and  Sportsmen 
run  across  the  stage.]  Here  they  come — a  nobleman, 
I  suppose,  or  a  man  of  fortune.  Yes,  yes — and  I 
will  once  more  beg  for  my  mother — May  heaven 
send  relief ! 

Enter  the  BARON,  followed  by  the  COUNT. 

Bar.  Quick,  quick,  count !  Aye,  aye,  that  was  a 
blunder,  indeed.  Don't  you  see  the  dogs  ?  There 
they  run — they  have  lost  the  scent.  [Exit. 

Cou.  So  much  the  better,  colonel,  for  I  must  take 
a  little  breath. 

[FREDERICK  goes  up  to  him  with  great  modesty. 

'Fre.  Gentleman,  I  beg  you  will  bestow,  from 
your  superfluous  wants,  something  to  relieve  the 
pain,  and  nourish  the  weak  frame,  of  an  expiring 
woman. 

Re-enter  the  BARON. 

COM.  What  police  is  here!  that  a  nobleman's 
amusements  should  be  interrupted  by  the  attack  of 
vagrants. 

Fre.  [To  the  BARON.]  Have  pity,  noble  sir,  and 
relieve  the  distress  of  an  unfortunate  son,  who  sup 
plicates  for  his  dying  mother. 

Bar.  [Taking  out  his  purse.]  I  think,  young  sol 
dier,  it  would  be  better  if  you  were  with  your  regi 
ment  on  duty,  instead  of  begging. 

Fre.  I  would  with  all  my  heart :  but  at  this  pre 
sent  moment  my  sorrows  are  too  great.  I  entreat 
your  pardon.  What  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
give  me,  is  not  enough. 

Bar.  Not  enough ! 

Fre.  No,  it  is  not  enough. 

Cou.  The  most  singular  beggar  I  ever  met  in  all 
my  travels. 

Fre.  If  you  have  a  charitable  heart,  give  me  one 
dollar. 

Bar.  This  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  dictated  to 
by  a  beggar  what  to  give  him. 

Fre.  With  one  dollar  you  will  save  a  distracted 
man. 

Bar.  I  don't  choose  to  give  any  more.  Count, 
go  on. 

[Exit  COUNT,  and  as  the  BARON  turns  to  follow 
him,  FREDERICK  seizes  him  by  the  breast, 
and  draws  his  sv<ord. 

Fre.  Your  purse,  or  your  life. 

Bar.  Here  !  here  !  seize  arid  secure  him. 

[Enter  Gamekeepers,  who  lay  hold  of  FREDE 
RICK,  and  disarm  him. 

Fre.  What  have  I  done  ! 

Bar.  Take  him  to  the  castle,  and  confine  him  in 
one  of  the  towers.  I  shall  follow  you  immediately. 

Fre.  One  favour  I  have  to  beg,  one  favour  only. 
—I  know  that  I  am  guilty,  and  am  ready  to  receive 
the  punishment  my  crime  deserves.  But  I  have  a 
motiier  who  is  expiring  for  want, — pity  her,  if  you 
cannot  pity  me — bestow  on  her  relief.  If  you  will 
send  to  yonder  hut  you  will  find  that  I  do  not  im 
pose  on  you  a  falsehood.  For  her  it  was  I  drew  my 
sword — for  her  I  am  ready  to  die. 

Bar.  Take  him  away,  and  imprison  him  where 
I  told  you. 

Fre.  Woe  to  that  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  birth  ! 
[Exit  with  Gamekeepers. 

Bar.  Here,  Frank,  run  directly  to  yonder  ham- 
let  ;  inquire  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  cottage, 
for  a  poor  sick  woman — and  if  you  really  find  such 
a  person,  give  her  this  purse.  [Exit  Gamekeeper.] 
A  most  extraordinary  event !  And  what  a  well-look 


ing  youth ;  something  in  his  countenance  and  ad 
dress  which  struck  me  inconceivably  !  If  it  is  true 
that  he  begged  for  his  mother — but  if  he  did — for 
the  attempt  upon  my  life  he  must  die.  Vice  is  never 
half  so  dangerous  as  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of 
morality.  "  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Castle.— Four  chairs. 

Enter  AMELIA. 

Ame.  Why  am  I  so  uneasy,  so  peevish  ;  who  has 
offended  me  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  come  into  this 
room.  In  the  garden  I  intended  to  go.  [Going — 
turns  back.]  No,  I  will  not — yes,  I  will — just  go 
and  look  if  my  auriculas  are  still  in  blossom,  and  if 
the  apple-tree" is  grown  which  Mr.  Anhalt  planted. 
I  feel  very  low  spirited — something  must  be  the 
matter. — Why  do  I  cry  ? — :Am  I  not  well  ? 

Enter  Mr.  ANHALT. 

Ah  !  good  morning,  my  dear  sir — Mr.  Anhalt,  I 
mean  to  say. — I  beg  pardon. 

Anh.  Never  mind,  Miss  Wildenhaim — I  don't 
dislike  to  hear  you  call  me  as  you  did. 

Ame.  In  earnest ! 

Anh.  Really.  You  have  been  crying.  May  I 
know  the  reason  ?  The  loss  of  your  mother  still  ? — 

Ame.  No  ;  I  have  left  off  crying  for  her. 

Anh.  I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  come  at  an  improper 
hour ;  but  I  wait  upon  you  by  the  commands  of 
your  father. 

Ame.  You  are  welcome  at  all  hours.  My  father 
has  more  than  once  told  me,  that  he  who  forms  my 
rnind,  I  should  always  consider  as  my  greatest  bene 
factor.  And  my  heart  tells  me  the  same. 

Anh.  1  think  myself  amply  rewarded  by  the  good 
opinion  you  have  of  me. 

Ame.  When  I  remember  what  trouble  I  have 
sometimes  given  you,  I  cannot  be  too  grateful. 

Anh.  [Aside.]  Oh,  heavens  !  [To  AMELIA.]  I—I 
come  from  your  father  with  a  commission — If  you 
please  we  will  sit  down.  [He  places  chairs,  and  they 
sit.]  Count  Cassel  is  arrived. 

Ame.  Yes,  I  know. 

Anh.  And  do  you  know  for  what  reason  ? 

Ame-  He  wishes  to  marry  me. 

Anh.  Does  he  ?  But,  believe  me,  the  baron  will 
not  persuade  you.  No,  I  am  sure  he  will  not. 

Ame.  I  know  that. 

Anh.  He  wishes  that  I  should  ascertain  whether 
you  have  an  inclination — 

Ame.  For  the  count,  or  for  matrimony,  do  you 
mean  ? 

Anh.  For  matrimony. 

Ame.  All  things  that  I  don't  know,  and  don't  un 
derstand,  are  quite  indifferent  to  me. 

Anh.  For  that  very  reason  1  am  sent  to  you  to 
explain  the  good  and  the  bad  of  which  matrimony  is 
composed. 

Ame.  Then  I  beg  first  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
good. 

Anh.  When  two  sympathetic  hearts  meet  in  the 
marriage  state,  matrimony  may  be  called  a  happy 
life.  When  such  a  wedded  pair  find  thorns  in  their 
path,  each  will  be  eager,  for  the  sake  of  the  other, 
to  tear  them  from  the  root.  Where  they  have  to 
mount  hills,  or  wind  a  labyrinth,  the  most  expe 
rienced  will  lead  the  way,  and  be  a  guide  to  his 
companion.  Patience  and  rlove  will  accempany 
them  in  their  journey,  while  melancholy  and  dis 
cord  they  leave  far  behind.  Hand  in  hand  they 
pass  on  from  morning  till  evening,  through  their 
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Bummrr'.s  day.  till  Uir  night  of  age  draws  on,  an 
the  sleep  of  death  overtakes  the  one.  The  othc 
weeping  and  mourning,  yet  louks  forward  to  th 
bright  region  where  In-  shall  meet  his  still  survivin 
partner  among  trees  and  flowers,  which  thi-.. 
have  planted  in  the  fields  of  eternal  verdure. 
Amt.  Oh,  you  may  tell  my  father  I'll  marry 

[liisitu, 

Anh.  [Rising.]  This  picture  is  pleasing;  but 
must  beg  you  not  to  forget  that  there  is  another  o 
the  same  subject.  When  convenience  and  lair  ap 
pearance,  joined  to  folly  and  ill-humour,  forge  th 
fetters  of  matrimony,  they  gall  with  their  weight  th 
married  pair.  Discontented  with  each  other — a 
variance  in  opinions — their  mutual  aversion  in 
creases  with  the  years  they  live  together.  The^ 
contend  most  where  they  should  most  unite — tor 
ment  where  they  should  most  soothe.  In  this  rug 
ged  way,  choked  with  the  weeds  of  suspicion,  jea 
lousy,  anger,  and  hatred,  they  take  their  dail 
journey  till  one  of  thc.se  also  sleep  in  death.  Th 
other  then  lifts  up  his  dejected  head,  and  calls  ou 
in  acclamations  of  joy — oh,  liberty !  dear  liberty  ! 
Ame.  I  will  not  marry. 

Anh.  You  mean  to  say  you  will  not  fall  in  love. 
Ame.  Oh,  no  !     I  am  in  love. 
Anh.    Are    in   love !     [Starting.]    And   with    th< 
count? 

Ame.  I  wish  I  was. 
Anh.  Why  so? 

Ame.  Because  he  would,  perhaps,  love  me  again. 
Anh.  Who  is  there  that  would  not  ? 
Ame.  Would  you  ? 

Anh.  I — I — me — I — I  am  out  of  the  question. 
Ame.  No;  you  are  the  very  person  to  whom 
have  put  the  question. 
Anh.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ame.  I  am  glad  you  don't  understand  me.    I  was 
afraid  I  had  spoken  too  plain. 

Anh,  Understand  you  !  As  to  that — I  am  not  dull 

Ame.  I  know  you  are  not ;  and,  as  you  have  for  a 

long   time   instructed  me,  why  should  not  I 

begin  to  teach  you  ? 

Anh.  Teach  me  what  ? 

Ame.  Whatever  I  know  and  you  don't. 

Anh.  There  are  some  things  I  had  rather  never 

know. 

Ame.  So,  you  may  remember,  I  said  when  you 
began   to  teach   me   mathematics.      I   said   I    had 
rather  not  know  it;    but  now  I  have  learnt  it,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure — and — perhaps, 
who  can  tell  but  that  I  might  teach  something  as 
pleasant  to  you  as  resolving  a  problem  is  to  me. 
Anh.  Woman  herself  is  a  problem. 
Ame.  And  I'll  teach  you  to  make  her  out. 
Anh.  Yow  teach  ? 

Ame.  Why  not  ?     None  but  a  woman  can  teach 
the  science  of  herself :  and  though  I  own  I  am  very 
young,  a  young  woman  may  be  as  agreeable  for  a 
tutoress  as  an  old  one.     I  am  sure  I  always  learnt 
faster  from  you  than  from   the  old  clergyman  who 
taught  me  before  you  came. 
Anh.  This  is  nothing  to  the  subject. 
Ame.  What  is  the  subject  ? 
Anh.  Love. 

Ame.  [Going  up  f<>  him.]  Come,  then,  teach  it  me 
— teach   it  me  as   you   taught  me  geography,  Ian 
Clings,  and  other  important  tilings. 
Am..  [Turning  fro*  /„•,-.]   fth**  ! 
Ame.  Ah!    you  won't — you  know    \ou    liuve  al 
ready  taught  inn  that,  and  you  won't  begin  again. 
Anh.  You  miscon .  tin-- — \  >u   mi  • 


thing  I  say  or  do.     The  subject  I  came  to  you  upon 
was  marriage. 

A  me.  A  very  proper  subject  for  the  man  who  has 
taught  me  love,  and  I  accept  the  proposal. 

[Courtetying. 

Anh.  Again  you  misconceive  and  confound  me. 

Ann-.  Ay,  I  see  how  it  is, — you  have  no  inclina 
tion  to  experience  with  me  "  the  good  part  of  ma 
trimony:"  I  am  not  the  female  with  whom  you 
would  like  to  go  "  hand-in-hand  up  hill*,  and 
through  labyrinths" — with  whom  you  would  like  to 
"  root  up  thorns ;"  and  with  whom  you  would  de 
light  to  "  plant  lillies  and  roses."  No;  you  had 
rather  call  out — "  Oh,  liberty!  dear  liberty'!" 

Anh.  Why  do  you  force  from  me  what  it  is  vil 
lainous  to  own  ? — I  love  you  more  than  life  — Oh, 
Amelia  !  had  we  lived  in  those  golden  times  which 
the  poets  picture,  no  one  but  you— But,  as  the  world 
is  changed,  your  birth  and  fortune  make — Our 
union  is  impossible.— To  preserve  the  character, 
and,  more,  the  feelings  of  an  honest  man,  I  would 
not  marry  you  without  the  consent  of  your  father ; 
and  could  I,  dare  I,  propose  it  to  him  ? 

Ame.  He  has  commanded  me  never  to  conceal  or 
disguise  the  truth.     I  will  propose  it  to  him. 
subject  of  the  ceu»t  will  force  mo  to  speak  plainly, 
and  this  will  be  the  most  proper  time,  while  he  can 
compare  the  merit  of  you  both. 

Anh.  I  conjure  you  not  to  think  of  exposing  your 
self  and  me  to  his  resentment. 

Ame.  It  is  my  father's  will  that  I  should  marry — 
it  is  my  father's  wish  to  see  me  happy. — If,  then, 
you  love  me  as  you  say,  I  will  marry,  and  will  be 
happy — but  only  with 'you.  I  will  tell  him  thi--. 
At  first  he  will  start — then  grow  angry — then  be  in 
a  passion.  In  his  passion  he  will  call  me  "  unduti- 
ful:"  but  he  will  soon  recollect  himself,  and  resume 
bis  usual  smiles,  saying,  "  Well,  well,  if  he  levc 
you,  and  you  love  him,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  let  it 
ae." — Then  I  shall  hug  him  round  the  neck,  kiss 
lis  hands,  run  away  from  him,  and  fly  to  you  ;  it 
will  soon  be  known  that  I  am  your  bride,  the  whole 
'illage  will  come  to  wish  me  joy,  and  heaven's 
blessing  will  follow. 

Enter  Butler. 
Ah  !  is  it  you  ? 

But.  Without  vanity,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
enter  this  apartment  the  moment  the  good  news 
reached  my  ears. 
Ame.  What  news  ? 

But.  Pardon  an  old  servant,  your  father's  old 
mtler,  gracious  lady,  who  has  had  the  honour  to 
arry  the  baron  in  his  arms — and  afterwards,  with 
lumble  submission,  to  receive  many  a  box  o'the  car 
rom  you— if  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  make  his  con 
gratulations  with  due  reverence  on  this  happy  <b\, 
.nd  to  join  with  the  muses  in  harmonious  tun 
he  lyre. 

Ame.  Oh !  my  good  butler,  I  am  not  in  a  humour 
o  listen  to  the  muses  and  your  lyre. 

But.  There  has  never  been  a  birth-day,  nor  wed- 
ing-day,  nor   christening-day,  celebrated  in   yom 
arnily,  in  which  I  have  not  joined  with  the  n 
n  full  chorus.     In  forty-six   years,  three  hun 
nd  ninety-seven  congratulations  on  diff.  r 
ons   have  dropped   from   my  pen.      To-day,   th.» 
iree  hundred  and  ninety-eighth  is  mm: 
r  heaven  has   pmtiTtrd  our  noble  master,  who 
en  in  great  danger. 

Danger'     M>  f,ith.  r  in  danger!     What  do 
you  mean  ? 

One  of  thr  gamekr.M  ' 
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form  the  whole  castle  of  a  base  and  knavish  trick,  of 
which  the  world  will  talk,  and  my  poetry  hand  down 
to  posterity. 

Ame.  What,  what  is  all  this  ? 
But.  The  baron,  my  lord  and  master,  in  company 
with  the  strange  count,  had  not  been  gone  a  mile 
beyond  the  lawn,  when  one  of  them — 

Ame.  What  happen'd  ?  Speak,  for  heaven's  sake ! 
But.  My  verse  shall  tell  you. 
Ame.  No,  no  ;  tell  us  in  prose. 
Anh.  Yes,  in  prose. 

But.  Ah,  you  have  neither  of  you  ever  been  in 
love,  or  you  would  prefer  poetry  to  prose.  But  ex 
cuse  [Pulls  out  a  paper.]  the  haste  in  which  it 
was  written.  I  heard  the  news  in  the  fields — always 
have  paper  and  a  pencil  about  me,  and  composed 
the  whole  forty  lines  crossing  the  meadows  and  the 
park  in  my  way  home.  [Reads.] 

"  Oh,  muse,  ascend  the  forked  mount, 

And  lofty  strains  prepare, 
About  a  baron  and  a  count, 

Who  went  to  hunt  the  hare. 
The  hare  she  ran  with  utmost  speed, 

And  sad  and  anxious  looks, 
Because  the  furious  hounds,  indeed, 

Were  near  to  her,  gadzooks. 
At  length  the  count  and  baron  bold 

Their  footsteps  homeward  bended  j-» 
For  why,  because,  as  you  were  tol<i 

The  hunting  it  was  ended. 
Before  them  straight  a  youth  appears, 

Who  made  a  piteous  pother, 
.And  told  a  tale,  with  many  tears. 

About  his  dying  mother. 
The  youth  was  in  severe  distress, 

And  seemed  as  he  had  spent  all ; 
He  look'd  a  soldier  by  his  dress, 

For  that  was  regimental. 
The  baron's  heart  was  full  of  ruth, 

And  from  his  eye  fell  brine  O  ! 
And  soon  he  gave  the  mournful  youth 

A  little  ready  rhino. 
He  gave  a  shilling,  as  I  live, 

Which  sure  was  mighty  well ; 
But  to  some  people  if  you  give 
An  inch — they'll  take  an  ell. 
The  youth  then'drew  his  martial  knife, 

And  seiz'd  the  baron's  collar, — 
He  swore  he'd  have  the  baron's  life, 

Or  else  another  dollar. 
Then  did  the  baron,  in  a  fume, 

Soon  raise  a  mighty  din, 
Whereon  came  butler,  huntsman,  groom, 

And  eke  the  whipper-in. 
Maugre  this  young  man's  warlike  coat, 
•          They  bore  hkn  off  to  prison ; 

And  held  so  strongly  by  his  throat, 

And  almost  stopp'd  his  whizzen. 

Soon  may  a  neckcloth  called  a  rope 

Of  robbing  cure  this  elf; 
If  so,  I'll  write,  without  a  trope, 

His  dying  speech  myself. 
And,  had  the  baron  chanced  to  die, 

Oh !  grief  to  all  the  nation, 
I  must  have  made  an  elegy, 
And  not  this  fine  narration. 

MORAL. 

Henceforth  let  those  who  all  have  spent, 
And  would  by  begging  live, 


Take  warning  here,  and  be  content 
With  what  folks  choose  to  give. 

Ame.  Your  muse,  Mr.  Butler,  is  in  a  very  inven 
tive  humour  this  morning. 

Anh.  And  your  tale  too  improbable  even  fer 
fiction. 

But.  Improbable  !  It's  a  real  fact. 

Ame.  What,  a  robber  in  our  grounds  at  noon 
day  ?  Very  likely,  indeed  ! 

But.  1  don't  say  it  was  likely — I  only  say  it's 
true. 

Anh.  No,  no,  Mr.  Verdun,  we  find  no  fault  with 
your  poetry :  but  don't  attempt  to  impose  it  on  us 
for  truth. 

Ame.  Poets  are  allowed  to  speak  falsehood,  and 
we  forgive  yours. 

•  But.  I  won't  be  forgiven,  for  I  speak  the  truth. 
And  here  the  robber  comes,  in  custody,  to  prove  my 
words. 

"  Soon  may  a  neckcloth  called  a  rope 

Of  robbing  cure  this  elf; 
If  so,  I'll  write,  without  a  trope, 

His  dying  speech  myself."  [Exit. 

Ame.  Look!  as  I  live,  so  he  does — they  come 
nearer ; — he's  a  young  man,  and  has  something  inte 
resting  in  his  figure.  An  honest  countenance,  with 
grief  and  sorrow  in  his  face.  No,  he  is  no  robber — 
I  pity  him!  Oh!  look  how  the  keepers  drag  him 
unmercifully  into  the  tower — Now  they  lock  it — Oh  ! 
how  that  poor  unfortunate  man  must  feel ! 

Anh.  [Aside.]  Hardly  worse  than  I  do. 
Enter  the  BARON. 

Ame.  [Runs  up  to  him.]  A  thousand  congratula 
tions,  my  dear  papa. 

Bar.  For  heaven's  sake,  spare  your  congratula 
tions.  The  old  butler,  in  coming  up  stairs,  has 
already  overwhelmed  me  with  them. 

Anh.  Then,  it  is  true,  my  lord?  I  could  hardly 
believe  the  old  man. 

Ame.  And  the  young  prisoner,  with  all  his  honest 
looks,  is  a  robber  ? 

Bar.  He  is ;  but  I  verily  believe  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  A  most  extraordinary  event,  Mr.  Anhalt. 
This  young  man  begged  ;  then  drew  his  sword  upon 
me ;  but  he  trembled  so  when  he  seized  me  by  the 
breast,  a  child  might  have  overpowered  hi-m.  I 
almost  wish  he  had  made  his  escape — this  adventure 
may  cost  him  his  life,  and  I  might  have  preserved  it 
with  one  dollar ;  but  now  to  save  him  would  set  a 
bad  example. 

Ame.  Oh,  no  !  my  lord,  have  pity  on  him  !  Plead 
for  him,  Mr.  Anhalt. 

Bar.  Amelia,  have  you  had  any  convcrsaiion 
with  Mr.  Anhalt? 

Ame.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Bar.  Respecting  matrimony ! 

Ame.  Yes  ;  and  I  have  told  him 

Anh.  [Hastily.]  According  to  your  commands, 
Baron 

Ame.  But  he  has  conjured  me 

Anh.  I  have  endeavoured,  my  lord,  to  find  out — 

A  me.  Yet,  I  am  sure,  dear  papa,  your  affection 
for  me — 

Anh.  You  wish  to  say  something  to  me  in  your 
closet,  my  lord  ? 

Bar.  What  the  devil  is  all  this  conversation  ? 
You  will  not  let  one  another  speak — I  don't  under 
stand  either  of  you. 

Ame.  Dear  father,  have  you  not  promised  you 
will  not  thwart  my  affections  when  I  marry,  but 
suffer  me  to  follow  their  dictates  ? 

Bar,  Certainly- 
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Amu.  Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Anhalt? 

Anh.  I  beg  pardon — I  have  a  person  who  is 
waiting  for  me — I  am  obliged  to  retire. 

[Exit  in  confusion. 

Bar.  [Calls  after  htm.]  I  shall  expect  you  in  my 
closet.  I  am  going  there  immediately. 

Ame.  Pray,  my  lord,  stop  a  few  minutes  longer : 
I  have  something  of  great  importance  to  say  to  you. 

Bar.  Something  of  importance  !  to  plead  for  the 
young  man,  I  suppose !  But  that's  a  subject  I  must 
not  listen  to,  [Exit. 

Ame.  I  wish  to  plead  for  two  young  men— For 
one,  that  he  may  be  let  out  of  prison  ;  for  the  other, 
that  he  may  be  made  a  prisoner  for  life.  [Looks  out.] 
The  tower  is  still  locked.  How  dismal  it  must  be 
to  be  shut  up  in  such  a  place !  and  perhaps — [Calls.] 
— Butler !  Butler  !  come  this  way.  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you.  This  young  man  has  risked  his  life  for  his 
mother,  and  that  accounts  for  the  interest  I  take  in 
his  misfortunes. 

Enter  the  Butler. 

Pray  have  you  carried  any  thing  to  the  prisoner 
to  eat  ? 

But.  Yes. 

Ame.  What  was  it  ? 

But.  Some  fine  black  bread,  and  water  as  clear  as 
crystal. 

Ame.  Are  you-  not  ashamed  ?  Even  my  father 
pities  him.  Go  directly  down  to  the  kitchen,  and 
desire  the  cook  to  give  you  something  good  and 
comfortable ;  and  then  go  into  the  cellar  for  a  bottle 
of  wine. 

But.  Good  and  comfortable,  indeed ! 

Ame.  And  carry  both  to  the  tower. 

But.  I  am  willing  at  any  time,  dear  lady,  to  obey 
your  orders ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  prisoner's 
food  must  remain  bread  and  water — It  is  the  baron's 
particular  command. 

Ame.  Ah  !  My  father  was  in  the  height  of  passion 
when  he  gave  it. 

But.  Whatsoever  his  passion  might  be,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  true  and  honest  dependant  to  obey  his 
lord's  mandates.  I  will  not  suffer  a  servant  in  this 
house,  nor  will  I  myself  give  the  young  man  any 
thing  except  bread  and  water.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  ;  I'll  read  my  verses  to  him. 

Ame.  Give  me  the  key  of  the  cellar — I'll  go 
myself. 

But.  [Gives  the  key.]  And  there's  my  verses — 
[Taking  them  from  his  pocket.]  Carry  them  with  you, 
they  may  comfort  him  as  much  as  the  wine. 

[She  throws  them  down — Ext7. 

But.  [In  amazement.]  Not  take  them  !   Refuse  to 
take  them  ! — [Takes  them  up,  and  reads] 
"  I  must  have  made  an  elegy, 
And  not  this  fine  narration."  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Prison  in  the  Cattle. 

FREDERICK   seated. 

Fre.  How  a  lew  moments  destroy  the  happiness 
of  man  !  When  I,  this  morning,  set  out  from  my 
inn,  and  saw  the  sun  rise,  I  sung  with  joy.  [Rixe*.] 
Flattered  with  the  hope  <of  seeing  my  mother,  I 
formed  a  scheme  how  I  would  with  joy  surprise  her. 
Hut,  farewell  all  pleasant  prospect^ — I  return  to  my 
native  country,  and  the  first  object  I  behold  i.-  m\ 


dying  parent;  my  first  l<"l<,'in<j  a  prison  ;  and  my 
next  walk  will  perhaps  be — Oh,  merciful  provi 
dence  !  have  I  deserved  all  this  ? 

Enter  AMELIA,  with  a  basket. 

Ame.  Wait  there,  Francis — I  shall  soon  be  back. 

Fre.  Who's  there  ? 

Ame.  You  must  be  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  I 
fear. 

Fre.  Oh,  no !  neither. 

Ame.  Here's  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  something  to 
eat.  [Places  the  basket  en  th«  table.]  I  have  often 
heard  my  father  say  that  wine  is  quite  a  cordial  to 
the  heart. 

Fre.  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  stranger.  Ah ! 
could  I  prevail  on  you  to  have  it  sent  to  my  mother, 
who  is  upon  her  death-bed,  under  the  roof  of  an 
honest  peasant  called  Hubert !  Take  it  hence,  m-y 
kind  benefactress,  and  save  my  mother. 

Ame.  But  first  assure  me  that  you  did  not  intend 
to  murder  my  father. 

Fre.  Your  father !  Heaven  forbid — I  meant  but 
to  preserve  her  life  who  gave  me  mine. — Murder 
your  father !  No,  no— I  hope  not. 

Ame.  And  I  thought  not— or,  if  you  had  murdered 
any  one,  you  had  better  have  killed  the  count;  no- 
body  would  have  missed  him. 

Fre.  Who,  may  I  inquire,  were  those  gentlemen 
whom  I  hoped  to  frighten  into  charity. 

Ame.  Ay,  if  you  only  intended  to  frighten  them, 
the  count  was  the  very  person  for  your  purpose. 
But  you  caught  hold  of  the  other  gentleman.— 
And  could  you  hope  to  intimidate  Baron  Wildcn 
haim  ? 

Fre.  Baron  Wildenhaim  !—  Almighty  powers  ! 

Ame.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fre.  The  man  to  whose  breast  I  held  my  sword — 

Ame.  Was  Baron  Wildenh&im — the  owner  of 
this  estate — my  father  ! 

Fre.  My  father ! 

Ame.  Good  heaven,  how  he  looks !  I  am  afraid 
he's  mad.  Here  !  Francis,  Francis !  [Exit. 

Fre.  My  father  !  Eternal  Judge !  thou  dost  not 
slumber!  The  man,  against  whom  I  drew  my 
sword  this  day,  was  my  father!  One  moment 
longer,  and,  provoked,  I  might  have  been  the  mur 
derer  of  my  father !  My  hair  stands  on  end !  My 
eyes  are  clouded  ?  I  cannot  see  any  thing  before 
me  !  [Smfc  into  a  chair.]  If  providence  had  or 
dained  that  I  should  give  the  fatal  blow,  who  would 
have  been  most  in  fault  ? — I  dare  not  pronounce — 
That  benevolent  young  female  who  left  me  just  now, 
is,  then,  my  sister — and  I  suppose  that  fop  who  ac 
companied  my  father 

Enter  Mr.  AN  HALT. 

Welcome,  sir !  By  your  dress  you  are  of  the  church, 
and  consequently  a  messenger  of  comfort.  You  arc 
most  welcome,  sir. 

Anh.  I  wish  to  bring  comfort,  and  avoid  upbraid- 
ings;  for  your  own  conscience  will  reproach  you 
more  than  the  voice  of  a  preacher.  From  the  sen 
sibility  of  your  countenance,  together  with  a  lan 
guage  and  address  superior  to  the  vulgar,  it  appears,  / 
you-ng  man,  you  hare  had  an  education  which  should 
have  preserved  you  from  a  state  like  this. 

Fre.  My  education  I  owe  to  my  mother.  Filial 
love,  in  return,  has  plunged  me  into  the  state  you 
see.  A  civil  magistrate  will  condemn  according  to 
the  law — a  priest,  in  judgment,  is  not  to  consider  th'- 
.11 1  it-clf,  but  the  impulse  which  led  to  the 

•11  judgp  with  all  the-  lenity  my  reli 
dictates :  and  you  are  the  prisoner  of  a  nobleman 
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who  compassionates  you  for  the  affection  which  yoi 
bear  towards  your  mother ;  for  he  has  sent  to  th 
village  where  you  directed  him,  and  has  found  th 
account  you  gave  relating  to  her  true.  With  thi 
impression  in  your  favour,  it  is  my  advice,  that  yoi 
endeavour  to  see  and  supplicate  the  baron  for  you 
release  from  prison,  and  all  the  peril  of  his  justice. 
Fre.  I — I  see  the  baron  !  I — I  supplicate  for  mj 
deliverance.  Will  you  favour  me  with  his  name " 
Is  it  not  Baron — 
Anh.  Baron  Wildenhaim. 

Fre.  Baron  Wildenhaim !  He  lived  formerly  in 
Alsace  ? 

Anh.  The  same.  About  a  year  after  the  death  o! 
his  wife  he  left  Alsace;  and  arrived  here  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  take  possession  of  this  his  paternal 
estate. 

Fre.  So  !  his  wife  is  dead ;  and  that  generous 
young  lady  who  came  to  my  prison  just  now  is  his 
daughter  ? 

Anh-  Miss  Wildenhaim,  his  daughter. 

Fre.  And  that  young  gentleman  I  saw  with  him 

this  morning  is  his  son  ? 

Anh.  He  has  no  son. 

Fre.  Oh,  yes,  he  has — I  mean  him  that  was  out 

shooting  to-day. 

Anh.  He  is  not  his  son. 
Fre.  [To himself.]  Thank  heaven ! 
Anh    He  is  only  a  visitor. 
Fre.  I  thank    you  for   this  information ;  and,  if 
you  will  undertake  to  procure  me  a  private  interview 
with  Baron  Wildenham — 

Anh.  Why  private  ?  However,  I  will  venture  to 
take  you  for  a  short  time  from  this  place,  and  intro 
duce  you ;  depending  on  your  innocence,  or  your 
repentance — on  his  conviction  in  your  favour,  or  his 
mercy  towards  your  guilt.  Follow  me.  [Exit. 

Fre.  I  have  beheld  an  affectionate  parent  in  deep 
adversity.  Why  should  I  tremble  thus  ? — Why 
doubt  my  fortitude  in  the  presence  of  an  unnatural 
parent  in  prosperity  ?  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.-— ,4  Room  in  the  Castle— table  and  two 
chairs. 

Enter  Baron  WILDENHAIM  and  AMELIA. 

Bar.  I  hope  you  judge  more  favourably  of  Count 
Cassel's  understanding  since  the  private  interview 
you  have  had  with  him.  Confess  to  me  the  exact 
effect  of  the  long  conference  between  you. 

Ame.  To  make  me  hate  him. 

Bar.  What  has  he  done  ? 

Ame.  Oh !  told  me  of  such  barbarous  deeds  he  has 
committed. 

Bar.  What  deeds? 

Ame.  Made  vows  of  love  to  so  many  women,  that, 
on  his  marriage  with  me,  a  "hundred  female  hearts 
will  at  least  be  broken. 

Bar.  Pshaw !  do  you  believe  him  ? 

Ame.  Suppose  I  do  not ;  is  it  to  his  honour  that  I 
believe  he  tells  a  falsehood  ? 

Bar.   He  is  mistaken,  merely. 

Ame'.  Indeed,  my  lord,  in  one  respect  I  am  sure 
he  speaks  truth.  For  our  old  butler  told  my  waiting- 
maid  of  a  poor  young  creature  who  has  been  de 
ceived,  undone ;  and  she  and  her  whole  family  in 
volved  in  shame  and  sorrow  by  his  perfidy, 

Bar.  Are  you  sure  the  butler  said  tins  ? 

Ame.  See  him,  and  ask  him.  He  knows  the 
whole  story,— indeed  he  does ;  the  names  of  the 
persons,  and  every  circumstance. 

Bar.  Desire  he  may  be  sent  to  me 


Ame.  [Goes  to  the  door  and  calls.]  Order  old  Ver 
dun  to  come  to  the  baron  directly. 

Bar.  I  know  tale-bearers  are  apt  to  be  erroneous. 
I'll  hear  from  himself  the  account  you  speak  of. 

Ame.  I  believe  it  is  in  verse. 

Bjir.  In  verse ! 

Ame.  But  then,  indeed,  it's  true. 

Enter  BUTLEH. 

Ame.  Verdun,  pray  have  you  not  some  true 
poetry  ? 

But.  All  my  poetry  is  true — and,  so  far,  better 
than  some  people's  prose. 

Bar.  But  I  want  prose  on  this  occasion,  and  com 
mand  you  to  give  me  nothing  else.     Have  you  heard 
of  an  engagement  which  Count  Cassel  is  under  to 
any  other  woman  than  my  daughter? 
But.  I  am  to  tell  your  honour  in  prose  ? 
Bar.  Certainly.     Amelia,  he  does  not  like  to  di 
vulge  what  he  knows  in  the  presence  of  a  third  per 
son — leave  the  room.  [Exit  AMELIA. 
But.  No,  no — that  did  not  cause  my  reluctance  to 
speak. 

Bar.  What  then? 

But.  Your  not  allowing  me  to  speak  in  verse — 
for  here  is  the  poetic  poem. 

Bar.  How  dare  you  pretend  to  contend  with  my 
will?  Tell  me  in  plain  language  all  you  know  on 
the  subject  I  have  named. 

But.  Well  then,  my  lord,  if  you  must  have  the 
account  in  quiet  prose,  thus  it  was — Phoebus,  one 
morning,  rose  in  the  east,  and  having  handed  in  the 
iong-expected  day,  he  called  up  his  brother  Hy 
men — 

Bar.  Have  done  with  your  rhapsody. 

But.  Ay  ;  1  knew  you'd  like  it  best  in  verse — 

[Reads. 
There  lived  a  lady  in  this  land, 

Whose  charms  the  heart  made  tingle  ; 
At  church  she  had  not  given  her  hand, 

And  therefore  still  was  single. 
Bar.  Keep  to  prose. 

But.  1  will,  my  lord ;  but  I  have  repeated  it  so 
>ften  in  verse  I  scarce  know  how. — Count  Cassel, 
nfluenced  by  the  designs  of  Cupid  in  his  very  worst 
humour,— 

Count  Cassel  woo'd  this  maid  so  rare, 

And  in  her  eye  found  grace ; 
And  if  his  purpose  was  not  fair — 
Bar.  No  verse. 
But.      It  probably  was  base. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord;  but  the  verse  will 
ntrude,  in  spite  of-  my  efforts  to  forget  it.     'Tis 
as  difficult  for  me  at  times  to  forget,  as  'tis  for  other 
men  at  times  to  remember.     But,  in  plain  truth,  my 
ord,  the  count  was  treacherous,  cruel,  forsworn. 
Bar.  I  am  astonished  !        [  Takes  a  chair  and  sits. 
But.  And  would  be  more  so  if  you  would  listen  to 
he  whole  poem      Pray,  my  lord,  listen  to  it. 
Bar.  You  know  the  family  ?     All  the  parties  ? 
But.  I  will  bring  the  father  of  the  damsel  to  prove 
he  veracity  of  my  muse.     His  name  is   Baden — 
)oor  old  man  !  [Reads.] 

The  sire  consents  to  bless  the  pair, 

And  names  the  nuptial  day, 
When,  lo !  the  bridegroom  was  not  there, 

Because  he  was  away. 

Bar.  But  tell  me — had  the  father  his  daughter's 
nnocence  to  deplore  ? 

But.  Ah  !  my  lord  !  ah  !  and  you  must  hear  that 
art  in  rhyme.  Loss  of  innocence  never  sounds 
veil  except  in  vorso.  |  Reads,] 
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For,  ah  !  the  very  ai^ht  before, 

No  prudent  guard  upon  her, 
The  count  he  gave  her  oaths  a  score, 

Aud  took  iu  change  hei  honour. 

[BARON  risen. 
MORAL. 
Then  yon,  who  now  lead  single  lives, 

From  this  sad  talc  beware; 
And  do  not  act  a^  you  were  wives, 

Before  yon  really  are. 

Count  CASSEL. 

Bar.  [  To  the  BUTLER.]  Leave  the  room  instantly. 

COIL.  Yes,  good  Mr.  Family  Poet,  leave  the  room, 
and  take  your  dopijrels  with  you. 

But.  Don't  affront  my  poem,  your  honour;  for  I 
am  indebted  to  you  for  the  plot 

The  count  he  gave  her  oaths  a  score, 
Aud  took  in  change  her  honour. 

[Exit  BUTLEK. 

Bar.  Count,  you  see  me  agitated. 

Cow.  What  can  be  the  cause  ? 

Bar.  I'll  not  keep  you  in  doubt  a  moment.  You 
arc  accused,  young  man,  of  being  engaged  to  an 
other  woman,  while  you  offer  marriage  to  my  child. 

Cou.  To  only  one  other  woman  ? 

Bar.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

COM.  My  meaning  is,  that  when  a  man  is  young 
and  rich,  has  travelled,  and  is  no  personal  object  of 
disapprobation, — to  have  made  vows  but  to  one  wo 
man  is  an  absolute  slight  upon  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Bar.  Without  evasion,  sir,  do  you  know  the  name 
of  Baden  ?  Was  there  ever  a  promise  of  marriage 
made  by  you  to  his  daughter  ?  Answer  me  plainly  ; 
or  must  I  take  a  journey  to  inquire  of  the  father. 

Cou.  No ;  he  can  tell  you  no  more  than,  I  dare 
say,  you  already  know ;  and  which  I  shall  not  con 
tradict. 

Bar.  Amazing  insensibility !  And  can  you  hold 
your  head  erect  while  you  acknowledge  perfidy  ? 

Con.  My  dear  baron,— if  every  man  who  deserves 
to  have  a  charge  such  as  this  brought  against  him, 
was  not  permitted  to  look  up,  it  is  a  doubt  whom  we 
might  not  meet  crawling  on  all  fours. 

Bar.  [Starts — recoUectt  himself]  Yet — neverthe 
less—the  act  is  so  atrocious— 

Cow.  But  nothing  new. 

Bar.  Yes — I  hope — I  hope  it  is  new. 

Cow.  What,  did  you  never  meet  with  such  a  thing 

Bar .  If  I  have— I  pronounced  the  man  who  so 
offended — a  villain. 

Cou.  You  are  singularly  scrupulous.  I  question 
if  the  man  thought  himself  so. 

Bar.  Yes,  he  did. 

Cou.  How  do  you  know. 

Bar.  I  have  heard  him  say  so. 

Cou.  But  he  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  I  suppose  ? 

Bar.  Perhaps  he  did. 

Con.  And  was  merry  with  his  friends ;  and  his 
friends  as  fond  of  him  as  ever  ? 

Bar.  Perhaps — perhaps  they  were. 

Cow.  And  perhaps  he  now'  and  then  took  upon 
him  to  lecture  young  men  for  their  gallantries  ? 

Bar.  Perhaps  he  did. 

Cou.  Why,  then,  after  all,  baron,  your  villain  i-, 
a  mighty  good,  prudent,  honest  fellow,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  giving  me  that  name. 

Bar.  But  do  you  not  think  of  some  atonement  to 
the  unfortunate  girl  ? 

Cow.  Did  your  villain  atone  ? 

Bar.     No :    when   his    reason    was   matured,    he 


wished  to  make  some  recompense,  bvit  his  endeavours 
were  toe  late. 

Cou.  I  will  follow  his  example,  and  wait  till  my 
reason  is  matured,  before  I  think  myself  competent 
to  determine  what  to  do. 

Bar.  And  till  that  time  I  defer  your  marriage 
with  my  daughter. 

Co«.  Would  you  delay  her  happiness  so  long  ? 
Why,  my  dear  baron,  considering  UK-  fashionable 
life  I  lead,  it  may  be  these  ten  years  before  my  judg 
ment  arrives  to  its  necessary  standard. 

ttar.  I  have  the  head-ache,  count :  these  tidings 
have  discomposed,  disordered  me— I  beg  your  ab 
sence  for  a  few  minutes. 

Cou.  I  obey — and  let  me  assure  you,  my  lord, 
that,  although,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  your 
honour,  you  have  erer  through  life  shuddered  at  se 
duction,  yet  there  are  constitutions,  and  there  are 
circumstances,  in  which  it  can  be  palliated. 

Bar.  Never. 

Com.  Not  in  a  grave,  serious,  reflecting  man,  such 
as  you,  I  grant.  But  in  a  gay,  lively,  inconsiderate, 
flimsy,  frivolous  coxcomb,  such  as  myself,  it  is  excu 
sable  :  for  me  to  keep  my  word  to  a  woman  would 
be  deceit :  'tis  not  expected  of  me.  It  is  my  cha 
racter  to  break  oaths  in  love  ;  as  it  is  in  your  nature, 
my  lord,  never  to  have  spoken  any  thing  but  wisdom 
and  truth.  [Exit. 

Bar.  Could  I  haye  thought  a  creature  «o  insigni 
ficant  as  that  had  power  to  excite  sensations  such 
as  I  feel  at  present !  I  am,  indeed,  worse  than  he  is, 
as  much  as  the  crimes  of  a  man  exceed  tho»e  of  an 
ideot. 

Enter  AMELIA. 

Ame.  I  heard  the  count  leave  you,  my  lord,  and 
so  I  am  come  to  inquire 

Bar.  [Sitliny  down.]  You  are  not  to  marry  Count 
Cassel— and  now  mention  his  name  to  me  no  more. 

Ame.  I  won't,  indeed  I  won't— for  I  hato  his 
name.  But  thank  you,  my  dear  father,  for  this 
good  news.  [Sits  opposite  to  him.]  And  who  am  I  to 
marry  ? 

Bar.  I  can't  tell. 

Ame.  I  never  liked  the  count. 

Bar.  Nor  more  did  I. 

Ame.  I  think  love  comes  just  as  it  pleases,  with 
out  being  asked. 

Bar.  It  does  so. 

Ame.  And  there  are  instances,  where,  perhaps, 
the  object  of  love  makes  the  passion  meritorious. 

Bar.  To  b«  sure  there  are. 

Ame.  For  example,  my  affection  for  Mr.  Anhalt 
as  my  tutor. 

Bar.  Right 

Ame.  I  should  like  to  marry.  [Sighing 

Bar.  So  you  shall.  It  is  proper  for  every  body 
to  marry. 

Ame.  Why,  then,  does  not  Mr.  Anhalt  marry  ? 

Bar.  You  must  ask  him  that  question  yourself. 

Ame.  I  have. 

Bar.  And  what  did  he  say  ? 

Ame.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  what  h* 
said. 

Bar.  Certainly. 

Ame.  And  what  I  said  to  him  ? 
Cert  linly. 

Ame.  And  won't  you  be  angry? 

Bar.  Undoubtedly  not. 

A  me.  Whv,  then — you  know  you  commanded 
me  never  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  truth. 

Bar.   I  did  so. 
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Ame.  Why,  then,  he  said 

Bar.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Ame.  He  said — he  would  not  marry  me  without 
your  consent  for  the  world. 

Bar.  And  pray,  how  came  this  the  subject  of  your 
conversation  ? 

Ame.   [Both  rising.]  I  brought  it  up. 

Bar.  You  brought  it  up  !  and  what  did  you  say  ? 

Ame.  I  said,  that  birth  and  fortune  were  such  old- 
fashioned  things  to  me,  I  cared  nothing  about  either ; 
and  that  I  had  once  heard  my  father  declare  he 
should  consult  my  happiness  in  marrying  me  beyond 
any  other  consideration 

Bar.  I  will  once  more  repeat  to  you  my  senti 
ments.  It  is  the  custom  in  this  country  for  the 
children  of  nobility  to  marry  only  with  their  equals; 
but;  as  my  daughter's  content  is  more  dear  to  me 
than  an  ancient  custom,  I  would  bestow  you  on  the 
first  man  I  thought  calculated  to  make  you  happy ; 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  should  not  be 
severely  nice  in  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
I  gave  you ;  and  Mr.  Anhalt,  from  his  obligations 
to  me,  and  his  high  sense  of  honour,  thinks  too 
nobly 

Ame.  Would  it  not  be  noble  to  make  the  daughter 
of  his  benefactor  happy  ? 

Bar.  But  when  that  daughter  is  a  child,  and 
thinks  like  a  child — 

Ame.  No,  indeed,  papa,  I  begin  to  think  very 
like  a  woman.  Ask  him  if  I  don't. 

Bar.  Ask  him !  You  feel  gratitude  for  the  in 
structions  you  have  received  from  him,  and  you 
fancy  it  love. 

A  me.  Are  there  two  gratitudes  ? 

Bar.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ame.  Because  I  feel  gratitude  to  you;  but  that  is 
very  unlike  the  gratitude  I  feel  towards  him. 

Bar.  Indeed! 

Ame.  Yes ;  and  then  he  feels  another  gratitude 
towards  me..  What's  that  ? 

Bar.  Has  he  told  you  so  ? 

Ame.  Yes. 

Bar.  That  was  not  right  of  him. 

Ame.  Oh !  if  you  did  but  know  how  I  surprised 
him  1 

Bar.  Surprised  him  ! 

Ame.  He  came  to  me  by  your  command,  to  ex 
amine  my  heart  respecting  Count  Cassel.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  never  marry  the  count. 

Bar.  But  him  ? 

Ame.  Yes,  him. 

Bar.  Very  fine,  indeed  !  And  what  was  his 
answer  ? 

Ame.  He  talked  of  my  rank  in  life  ;  of  my  aunts 
and  cousins ;  of  my  grandfather,  and  great  grand 
father;  of  his  duty  to  you;  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  me  to  think  no  more  of  him. 

Bar.  He  acted  honestly. 

Ame.  But  not  politely. 

Bar.  No  matter. 

Ame.  Dear  father  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  love 
another — never  be  happy  with  any  one  else. 

[Throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
Bar.  Rise,  I  command  you. 

Enter  ANHALT. 

Anh.  My  lord,  forgive  me!  I  have  ventured  on 
the  privilege  "of  my  office,  as  a  minister  of  holy 
charity,  to  bring  the  poor  soldier,  whom  your  justice 
has  arrested,  into  the  adjoining  room;  and  I  pre 
sume  to  entreat  you  will  admit  him  to  your  presence 
and  hear  his  apology  or  supplication. 

Bar,  Anhalt,  you  have  done  wrong.     I  pity  the 


mhappy  boy  ;  but  you  know  I  cannot,  must  not  for 
give  him. 

Anh.  I  beseech  you,  then,  my  lord,  to  tell  him  so 
'ourself.  From  your  lips  he  may  receive  his  doom 
vith  resignation. 

Ame.  Oh,  father !  See  him  and  take  pity  on 
im  ;  his  sorrows  have  made  him  frantic. 

Bar.  Leave  the  room,  Amelia.     Instantly. 

[Exit  AMELIA. 

Anh.  He  asked  a  private  audience ;  perhaps  he 
as  some  confession  to  make  that  may  relieve  his 
nind,  and  may  be  requisite  for  you  to  hear. 

Bar.  Well,  bring  him  in — and  do  you  wait  in  the 
adjoining  room  till  our  conference  is  over.  I  must 
hen,  sir,  have  a  conference  with  you. 

Anh.  I  shall  obey  your  commands. 

[He  goes  to  the  door,  re-enters  with  FKEDERICK, 
then  retires. 

Bar.  [Haughtily  to  FREDERICK.]    I  know,  young 

man,  you  plead  your  mother's  wants  in  excuse  for  an 

act  of  desperation  :  but,  powerful  as  this  plea  might 

>e  in   palliation  of  a  fault,  it  cannot  extenuate  a 

rime  like  yours. 

Fre.  I  have  a  plea  for  my  conduct  even  more 
powerful  than  a  mother's  wants. 

Bar,  What's  that  ? 

Fre.  My  father's  cruelty. 

Bar.  You  have  a  father,  then  ? 

Fre.  I  have,  and  a  rich  one— -Nay,  one  that's  re- 
juted  virtuous  and  honourable.  A  great  man,  pos 
sessing  estates  and  patronage  in  abundance ;  much 
esteemed  at  court,  and  beloved  by  his  tenants ;  kind, 
jenevolent,  honest,  generous — 

Bar.  And  with  all  those  great  qualities  abandons 
you  ? 

Fre.  He  does,  with  all  the  qualities  I  mention. 

Bar.  Your  father  may  do  right;  a  dissipated, 
desperate  youth,  whom  kindness  cannot  draw  from 
vicious  habits,  severity  may. 

Fre.  You  are  mistaken — My  father  does  not  dis 
card  me  for  my  vices — He  does  not  know  me — has 
never  seen  me — He  abandoned  me,  even  before  I 
was  born. 

Bar.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Fre.  The  tears  of  my  mother  are  all  that  I  inherit 
rom  my  father.  Never  has  he  protected  or  supported 
me — never  protected  her. 

Bar.  Why  don't  you  apply  to  his  relations  ? 

Fre.  They  disown  me,  too ;  I  am,  they  say,  re 
lated  to  no  one.  All  the  world  disclaim  me,  except 
my  mother — asd  there  again  I  have  to  thank  my 
father. 

Bar.  How  so  ? 

Fre.  Because  I  am  an  illegitimate  son.  My  se 
duced  mother  has  brought  me  up  in  patient  misery. 
Industry  enabled  her  to  give  me  an  education  ;  but 
the  days  of  my  youth  commenced  with  hardships, 
sorrow,  and  danger.  My  companions  lived  happy 
around  me,  and  had  a  pleasing  prospect  in  their 
view,  while  bread  and  water  only  were  my  food, 
and  no  hopes  joined  to  sweeten  it.  But  my  father 
felt  not  that ! 

Bar.  [To  himself.]  He  touches  my  heart. 

Fre.  After  five  years'  absence  from  my  mother,  I 
returned  this  very  day,  and  found  her  dying  in  the 
streets  for  want — not  even  a  hut  to  shelter  her,  or  a 
pallet  of  straw — But  my  father  feels  not  that !  He 
lives  in  a  palace,  sleeps  on  the  softest  down,  enjoys 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  great ;  and,  when  he  dies, 
a  funeral  sermon  will  praise  his  great  benevolence, 
his  Christian  charities. 

Bar.  [Agitated.]  What  is  your  father's  name  ? 
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Fre.  He  took  advantage  of  an   lonoceat  youn 
woman,  gained   her  affection   by  (lattery  and   fals 
promises ;  gave  life  to  an  unfortunate  being, — wh 
was  on  the  point  of  murdering  his  father. 
Bar.  Who  is  he  ? 

Fre.  [With  vthtmenct.]  Baron  WiMcnhaim? 
[The   BARON'S    emotion   ejpn-*s;s    htn   sense   o 

amazement,  guilt,  shame,  and  lion  or. 
Fre.  In  this  house  did  you  rob  my  mother  of  he 
honour;  and  in  this  house  1  am  a  sacrifice  for  the 
crime.  I  am  your  prisoner — I  will  not  be  free — 
am  a  robber — I  give  myself  up.  You  shall  uccom 
pany  me  to  the  spot  of  public  execution.  You  shal 
hear  in  vain  the  chaplain's  consolation  and  injunc 
tious.  You  shall  find  how  I,  in  despair,  will,  to  th< 
last  moment,  call  for  retribution  on  my  father. 

Bar.  Stop  !   Be  pacified 

Fre.  And  when  you  turn  your  head  from  my  ex 

tended  corse,  you  will   behold   my  weeping  mother 

— Need  I  paint  how  her  eyes  will  greet  you  ? 

Bur.  Desist — barbarian,  savage,  stop  ! 

Enter  AN  HALT,  alarmed. 
Anh.  What  do  I  hear  ?     What  is  this  ? — Young 
man,  I  hope  you  have  not  made  a  second  attempt? 

Fre.  Yes  ;  I  have  done  what  it  was  your  place  to 
do.  I  have  made  a  sinner  tremble. 

[Points  to  the  BARON,  and  exit 
Anh.  What  can  this  mean  ? — I  do  not  compre 
hend — 

Bar.  He  is  my  son ! — He  is  my  son  ! — Go,  An- 
halt; — advise  me — help  me — Go  to  the  poor  woman 
his  mother — He  can  show  you  the  way— make 

haste— speed  to  protect  her 

Anh.  But  what  am  I  to 

Bar.  Go— your  heart  will  tell  you  how  to  act. 

[Ej-it  AN n ALT. 

Who  am  I  ?  What  am  I  ? — Mad — raving — no — I 
have  a  son — a  son  !  The  bravest — I  will — I  must — 
oh  !  Why  have  I  not  embraced  him  yet  ?  why  not 
pressed  him  to  my  heart?  Ah  !  sec — [I^ookiny'after 
him.] — He  flies  from  the  castle — Who's  there  ? 
Where  arc  my  attendants  ? 

Enter  two  Servants. 

Follow  him — bring  the  prisoner  back. — But  observe 
my  command — ti  eat  him  with  respect — treat  him  as 
my  son — and  your  master.  [Eceunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Inride  of  the  C-Jttaye. 

AGATHA,  Cottager,  and  his  Wife,  discovered. 

Ago.  Pray  look  and  see  if  he's  coming 

Cot.  It  is  of  no  use.  I  have  been  in  the  road ; 
have  looked  up  and  down;  but  neither  see  nor  hear 
any  thing  of  him. 

IVift:  Have  a  little  patience. 

Aya.  I  wish  you  would  step  out  once  more. — I 
think  he  cannot  be  far  off. 

Cot.  I  will;   I  will  go.  [Exit. 

Wife.  If  your  son  knew  what  heaven  had  sent 
you,  he  would  be  here  very  won. 

Ai/a.  I  feel  so  anxious— 

H"i/«.  But  why  ?  I  should  think  a  purse  of  gold, 
•uch  as  you  have  received,  would  make  any  body 
easy. 

Aya.  Where  can  he  be  so  long  ?  He  has  been 
H-'i;-  four  hours.  Some  ill  must  have  bcfa!!c-n  him. 
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HV/t'.  It  is  still  broad  day-light — don't  think  of 
any  danger.- — This  evening  \vo  must  all  be  merry. 
I'll  prepare  the  snpjx-r.  What  a  ^oud  ^rntu-uian 
our  Baron  must  be!  I  am  sorr\  I  B?CJ  i">ke  a  word 
against  him. 

Aija.   How  did  he  know  I  was  here  ? 
l\'iff.   Heaven  only  can  tell.     The  servant  that 
brought  the  money  was  very  secret. 

Aya.   [To  herself.']   I   am  a.-t«.in>li<  .'.  !     I    -.vMider  ! 
Oh  !     surely    he    has    been     informed — \Vh\ 
should  he  have  sent  so  much  money  ? 
He-enter  Cottager. 

Ago.  Well !  not  yet ! 

Cot.  I  might  look  till  I  am  blind  for  him — but  I 
saw  our  new  rector  coming  along  the  road  ;  he  calls 
in  sometimes.  May  be,  he  will  this  evening. 

Wife.   He  is  a  very  good  gentleman;  pays  great 
attention  to  his  parishioners;   and  where  he   cau 
assist  the  poor  he  is  always  ready. 
Enter  Mr.  AN  HALT. 

Anh.  Good  evening,  friends. 

Cot.  Thank  you,  reverend  sir. 

[They  both  run  to  fetch  a  chair. 

Anh.  I  thank  you,  good  people — I  see  you  have  a 
stranger  here-. 

Cot.  Yes,  your  reverence;  it  is  a  poor  sick  wo 
man  whom  I  took  in  doors. 

Anh.  You  will  be  rewarded  for  it.  [To  AGATHA.] 
May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name  ? 

Aya.  Ah  !  If  we  were  alone 

Anh.  Good  neighbours,  will  you  leave  us  alone 
for  a  few  minutes?  I  have  something  to  say  to  this 
poor  woman. 

Cot.  Wife,  do  you  hear  ?     Come  along  with  me. 
[Exeunt  Cottager  and  hit  Wife. 

Anh.  Now 

Aya.  Before  I  tell  you  who  I  am,  what  I  am,  and 
what  I  was — I  must  beg  to  ask — are  you  of  this 
country  ? 

Anh    No  ;  I  was  born  in  Alsace. 

Aya.  Did  you  know  the  late  rector  personally, 
whom  you  have  succeeded  ? 

Anh.  No. 

Aya.  Then  you  arc  not  acquainted  with  my  nar 
rative. 

Anh.  Should  I  find  you  to  be  the  person  whom  I 
lave  long  been  in  search  of,  your  history  is  not  alto 
gether  unknown  to  me. 

Aya.  That  you  have  been  in  search  of!  Who 
>ave  you  such  a  commission  ? 

Anh.  A  man,  who,  if  it  so  prove,  is  much  con 
cerned  for  your  misfortunes. 

Aya.  How?  Oh,  sir  !  tell  me  quickly — Whom  30 
r'ou  think  to  find  in  me  ? 

Anh.  Agatha  Friburg. 

Aya.  Yes,  I  am  that  unfortunate   woman  ;  and 

he  man  who  pretends  to  take  concern  in  my  misfor- 

unes   is—Baron   Wildenhaim — he    who    betrayed 

me,   abandoned  me  and  my  child,  and  killed  my 

areuts.     He  would  now  repair  our  sufferings  with 

his  purse  of  gold.  [Takes  out  the  purse.]  Whatever 

may  be  your  errand,  sir,  whether  to  humble  or  to 

protect  me,  it  is  alike  indifferent.     I  therefore  re 

uest  you  to  take  this  money  to  him  who  sent  it. 

?ell  him,  my  honour  has  never  been  saleable.    Tell 

im,  destitute  as  I  am.  even  indigence  will  not  tempt 

me  to  accept  charity  from  my  seducer.   He  de-] 

irt— I  despise  his  gold.     He  has  trampled  on 
n — I  trample  on  his  representative. 

[  Throws  the  purte  on  ''•• 
;:t— I  give  you  my  w>nl.  that  v. hca 
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the  baron  sent  this  present  to  an  unfortunate  woman, 
for  whom  her  son  had  supplicated,  he  did  not  know 
that  woman  was  Agatha. 

Aga.  My  son  !  what  of  my  son  ? 

Anh.  Do  not  be  alarmed — The  baron  met  with  an 
affectionate  son,  who  begged  for  his  sick  mother,  and 
it  affected  him. 

Aga.  Begged  of  the  baron !  of  his  father ! 

Anh.  Yes;  but  they  did  not  know  each  other; 
and  the  mother  received  the  present  on  the  son's 
account. 

Aga.  Did  not  know  each  other  ?  Where  is  my 
son? 

Anh.  At  the  castle. 

Aga.  And  still  unknown  ? 

Anh.  Now  he  is  known — an  explanation  has 
taken  place;  and  I  am  sent  here  by  the  baron,  not 
to  a  stranger,  but  to  Agatha  Friburg — not  with  gold! 
His  commission  was — "  do  what  your  heart  directs 
you." 

Aga.  How  is  my  Frederick  ?  How  did  the  baron 
receive  him  ? 

Anh.  I  left  the  castle  just  in  the  moment  the  dis 
covery  was  made.  By  this  time  your  son  is,  per- 
haps,  in  the  arms  of  his  father. 

Aga.  Oh  !  is  it  possible,  that  a  man,  who  has 
been  twenty  years  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
should  change  so  suddenly  ? 

Anh.  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  the  baron  ;  but — 
ho  has  loved  you — and  fear  of  his  noble  kindred 
alone  caused  his  breach  of  faith  to  you. 

Aga.  But  to  desert  me  wholly,  and  wed  another — 

Anh.  War  called  him  away:  wounded  in  the 
field,  he  was  taken  to  the  adjacent  seat  of  a  noble 
man,  whose  only  daughter,  by  anxious  attention  to 
his  recovery,  won  his  gratitude  ;  and,  influenced  by 
the  will  of  his  worldly  friends,  he  married.  But  no 
•  sooner  was  I  received  into  the  family,  and  admitted 
to  his  confidence,  than  he  related  to  me  your  story  ; 
and  at  times  would  exclaim  in  anguish, — "  The 
proud  imperious  baroness  avenges  the  wrongs  of  my 
deserted  Agatha."  Again,  when  he  presented  me 
this  living,  and  I  left  France  to  take  possession  of  it, 
his  last  words,  before  we  parted,  were — "  The 
moment  you  arrive  at  Wildenhaim,  make  all  in 
quiries  to  find  out  my  poor  Agatha."  Every  letter 
I  afterwards  received  from  him  contained, — "  Still, 
still,  no  tidings  of  my  Agatha."  And  fate  ordained 
it  should  be  so  till  this  fortunate  day. 

Aga.  What  you  have  said  has  made  my  heart 
overflow. — Where  will  this  end  ? 

Anh.  I  know  not  yet  the  baron's  intentions ;  but 
your  sufferings  demand  immediate  remedy ;  and 
one  way  only  is  left, — come  witl*  me  to  the  castle. 
Do  not  start — you  shall  be  concealed  in  my  apart 
ments  till  you  are  called  for. 

Aga.  1  go  to  the  baron's  ! — No. 

Anh.  Go,  for  the  sake  of  your  son, — reflect,  that 
his  fortunes  may  depend  upon  your  presence. 

Aga.  And  he  is  the  only  branch  on  which  my 
hope  still  blossoms  ;  the  rest  are  withered.  I  will 
forget  my  wrongs  as  a  woman,  if  the  baron  will 
atone  to  'the  mother — he  shall  have  the  woman's 

pardon  if  he  will  merit  the  mother's  thanks. 1 

will  go  to  the  castle— for  the  sake  of  my  Frederick, 
go  even  to  his  father.  But  where  are  my  good  host 
and  hostess,  that  I  may  take  leave,  and  thank  them 
for  their  kindness  ? 

Anh.  [Taking  up  the  purse. ~\  Here,  good  friend  ! 
Good  woman  ! 

Enter  Cottager  and  his  Wife. 

Wife.  Yes,  yes,  here  am  I. 


Anh.  Good  people,  I  will  take  your  guest  with 
me.  You  have  acted  an  honest  part,  and  therefore 
receive  this  reward  for  your  trouble. 

[He  ojfvrs  the  purse  to  Cottager,  who  puts  it  by, 
and  turns  away. 

And.  [To  the  Wife.]  Do  you  take  it. 

Wife.  I  always  obey  my  pastor.  [Talcs  it. 

Aga.  Goodbye.  [Shakes  hands  with  the  Cottagers.] 
For  your  hospitality  to  me,  may  ye  enjoy  continued 
happiness ! 

Cot.  Fare  you  well — fare  you  well. 

Wife.  If  you  find  friends  and  get  health,  we 
won't  trouble  you  to  call  on  us  again  ;  but  if  you 
should  fall  sick,  or  be  in  poverty,  we  shall  take:  it 
very  hard  if  we  don't  see  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

BARON    sitting  upon  a  sofa,    FREDERICK    standing 

near  him,  with  one  hand  pressed  between  his — the 

BARON  rises. 

Bar.  Been  in  battle  too ! — I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
You  have  known  hard  services,  but  now  they  are 
over,  and  joy  and  happiness  will  succeed.  The  re 
proach  of  your  birth  shall  be  removed,  for  I  will  ac- 
knowledge  you  my  son  and  heir  to  my  estate. 

Fre.  And  my  mother — 

Bar.  She  shall  live  in  peace  and  affluence.  Do  you 
think  I  would  leave  your  mother  unprovided  for, 
unprotected  ?  No  !  About  a  mile  from  this  castle 
I  have  an  estate  called  Weldeudorf — there  she  shall 
live,  and  call  her  own  whatever  it  produces.  There 
she  shall  reign,  and  be  sole  mistress  of  the  little 
paradise.  There  her  past  sufferings  shall  be  changed 
to  peace  and  tranquillity.  On  a  summer's  morning 
we,  my  son,  will  ride  to  visit  her ;  pass  a  day,  a 
week,  with  her;  and  in  this  social  intercourse  time 
will  glide  pleasantly. 

Vie.  And  pray,  my  lord,  under  what  name  is  my 
mother  to  live,  then  ? 

Bar.  How? 

Fre.  In  what  capacity  ?  As  your  domestic — or 
as — 

Bar.  That  we  will  settle  afterwards. 

Fre.  Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  leave  the  room  a 
little  while,  that  you  may  have  leisure  to  consider 
now? 

Bar.  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  myself  in 
respect  to  your  mother,  more  than  I  have  done  al 
ready. 

Fre.  My  fate,  •whatever  it  may  be,  shall  never 
part  me  from  her.  This  is  my  firm  resolution,  upon 
which  I  call  heaven  to  witness.  My  lord,  it  must 
be  Frederick  of  Wildenhaim,  and  Agatha  of  Wil 
denhaim  ;  or  Agatha  Friburg  and  Frederick  Fri 
burg.  [Exit. 

Bar.  Young  man  !  Frederick  !  [Calling  after  him.[ 
Hasty  indeed !  would  make  conditions  with  his  fa 
ther.  No,  no,  that  must  not  be.  I  just  now  thought 
how  well  I  had  contrived  my  plans — had  relieved 
my  heart  of  every  burden,  when,  a  second  time,  he 
throws  a  mountain  upon  it.  Stop,  friend  conscience, 
why  do  you  take  his  part  ?  For  twenty  years  thus 
you  have  used  me,  and  been  my  torture. 

Enter  Mr.  AN  HALT. 

Ah !   Anhalt,   I    am  glad  you  are  come.     My  con 
science  and  myself  are  at  variance. 

Anh.  Your  conscience  is  in  the  right. 

Bar.  You  don't  know  yet  what  the  quarrel  is. 

Anh.  Conscience  is  always  right — because  it  never 
speaks  unless  it  is  so. 

liar.  Ay,  a  man   of  your   order  can  more  easily 
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attend  to  its  whispers  th;xu  an  oM  warrior.  The 
sound  of  cannon  has  made-  him  hard  <>f  be;niii<:.  1 
have  found  my  son  again,  Mr.  Anhult,  a  line-  bra\e 
young  man — I  meuu  to  make  him  my  heir  ;  am  I  in 
the  right  ? 

Ank.   Perfectly. 

liar.  And  his  mother  shall  live  in  happiness  ;  my 
estate,  Wfldendorf,  shall  be  her' s— I'll  give  it  'o 
her,  and  she  shall  make  it  her  residence.  Don't  I 
do  right  ? 

Anli.  No. 

Bar.  No  !  What  else  should  I  do  ? 

.4/1/1.   Marry  her 

Bar.  I  marry  her  ! 

Anh.  Baron  Wildenhaim  is  a  man  who  will  not 
act  inconsistently  ;  as  this  is  my  opinion,  I  expect 
your  reasons  if  you  do  not. 

Bar.  Would  you  have  me  marry  a  beggar  ? 

Anh.  Is  that  your  only  objection  ? 

7>',<r.   I  have  more — many  more. 

Anh.  May  I  beg  to  know  them  likewise  ? 

Bar.   My  birth. 

Anh.  Go  on. 

Bar.  My  relations  will  despise  me. 

Anh.  Go  on. 

Bur.  'Sdeath  !  are  not  these  reasons  enough  ? — I 
know  no  other. 

Anh.  Now,  then,  it  is  my  turn  to  state  mine  for 
the  advice  I  have  given  you.  But  first  I  presume  to 
ask  a  few  questions.  Did  Agatha,  by  artful  insi 
nuation,  gain  your  affection  ?  or  did  she  give  you 
cause  to  suppose  her  inconstant  ? 

Bar.  Neither  ;  but  for  me  she  was  always  virtuous 
and  good. 

Anh.  Did  it  cost  you  trouble  and  earnest  entreaty 
to  make  her  otherwise  ? 

Bar.  Yes. 

Anh.  You  pledged  vour  honour  ? 

Bar    Yes. 

Anh.  Called  God  to  witness  ? 

Bar.  Yes. 

Anh.  The  witness  you  called  at  that  time  was  the 
Being  who  sees  you  now.  What  you  gave  in  pledge 
was  your  honour,  which  you  must  redeem.  There 
fore,  thank  heaven  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  redeem 
it.  By  marrying  Agatha,  the  ransom's  made ;  and 
she  brings  a  dower  greater  than  any  princess  can 
besti-w — peace  to  your  conscience.  If  you  then 
esteem  the  value  of  this  portion,  you  will  not  hesi 
tate  a  moment  to  exclaim, — Friends,  wish  me  joy,  I 
will  marry  Agatha. 

[BARON   walks    backwardt    and  forwards,    then 

takes  ANHALT  by  the  hand 

Bar.  "  Friend,  wish  me  joy,  I  will  marry 
Agatha." 

Anh.  I  do  wish  you  joy. 

Bar.  Where  is  she  ? 

Anh.  In  the  castle — in  my  apartments  here — ] 

conducted  her  through  the  garden  to  avoid  curiosity 

Bar.  Well,  then,   this  is  the  wedding-day.     This 

very  evening  you  shall  give  us  your  blessing. 

Anh.  Not  so  soon,  not  so  private.  The  whole 
village  was  witness  of  Agatha's  shame— the  whole 


illage    must   be    witne.-s  of  Agatha'-  in-J 

onour.      I)  i  \'>u  consent  to  this  ? 
Bar.   I  dn. 

Anh.  Now  thf  quarrel  is  decided.  Now  i-j  your 
Conscience  quiet? 

Bar.  As  quiet  as  an  infant's.  I  only  wish  the 
irst  interview  was  over. 

Anh.  Compose  yourself.  Agatha's  heart  is  to  be 
our  judge. 

Enter  AMELIA. 

Bur.  Amelia,  you  have  a  brother. 
A.n-3.   I  hiivc  just  heard  so,  my  lord;  and  rejoice 
o  find  the  news  confirmed  by  you. 

Bar.  I  know,  my  dear  Amelia,  I  can  repay  you 
or  the  loss  of  Count  Cassel ;  but  what  return  can  I 
nakc  to  you  for  the  loss  of  half  your  fortune  ? 
Ame.  My  brother's  love  will  be  ample  recompense. 
Bar.  I  will  reward  you  better.  Mr.  Anhalt,  the 
>attle  I  have  just  fought,  I  owe  to  myself:  the  vic 
tory  I  gained,  I  owe  to  you.  A  man  of  your  princi- 
)les,  at  once  a  teacher  and  an  example  of  virtue, 
;xalts  his  rank  in  life  to  a  level  with  the  noblest  fa 
mily — and  I  shall  be  proud  to  receive  you  as  my 
son". 

inh.  My  lord,  you  overwhelm  me  with  confusion, 
as  well  as  with  joy. 

Bar.  My  obligations  to  you  are  infinite — Amelia 
shall  pay  the  debt. 

Ame.  Oh,  my  dear  father!  what  blessings  have 
you  bestowed  on  me  in  one  day  !  [To  ANHALT.]  I 
will  be  your  scholar  still,  and  use  more  diligence 
than  ever  to  please  my  master. 

Anh.  His  present  happiness  admits  of  no  addition. 
Bar.  Nor  does  mine — And  there  is  yet  another 
task  to  perform,  that  will  require  more  fortitude, 
more  courage,  than  this  has  done !  A  trial  that— 
[Bursts  into  tears.]  I  cannot  prevent  them — Let  me 
— let  me — A  few  minutes  will  bring  me  to  myself. 
Where  is  Agatha  ? 

Anh.  I  will  po  and  fetch  her.  [Erit  ANHALT. 
Bar.  Stop  !  Let  me  first  recover  a  little. — That 
door  she  will  come  from — that  was  once  the  dressing 
room  of  my  mother — from  that  door  I  have  seen  her 
come  many  times — have  been  delighted  with  her 
lovely  smiles — how  shall  I  now  behold  her  altered 
looks !  Frederick  must  be  my  mediator.  Where 
is  he  ? — Where  is  my  son  ?  Now  I  am  ready — my 
heart  is  prepared  to  receive  her.  Haste  !  haste ! 
brini?  her  in. 

[ANHALT  leads  in  AGATHA — the  BARON  claspt 

her  in  his  arms — then  kneels  by  her  side. 
Bar.  Apatha,  Agatha,  do  you  know  this  voice  ? 
Aua.  Wildenhaim. 
Bar.  Can  you  forgive  me  ? 
Aya.  Forgive  you!  [Embracing  him. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fre.  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  mother  ! — Ha  !  mo 
ther  !  father ! 

[I'ltKDKKR-K  throu-x  himself  on  his  knees  by  tha 
side  of  his  mother — She  clasps  him  in  her  arm-: 
— Amelia  goes  to  the  side  of  her  father,  atten 
tively  viewing  AGATHA.— ANHALT  stands  or> 
the  side  of  FREDERICK. —  Tin- curtain 
drop*. 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. — Peachum's  House. 

PEACHUM    sitting  at  a   table,  with  a  large  book  of 
'accounts  before  him. 
AIR. — PEACHUM. 
Through  all  the  employments  of  life, 

Each  neighbour  abuses  his  brother  ; 
Whore  and  rogue  they  call  husband  and  wife ; 

All  professions  be-rogue  one  another. 
The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat; 
The  lawyer  be-knaves  the  divine; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great, 

Thinks  his  trade  is  as  honest  as  mine. 
A  lawyer's  is  an  honest  employment ;  so  is  mir.?: 
Like  me,  too,  he  acts  in  a  double  capacity ;  both 
against  rogues,  and  for  them :  for  'tis  but  fitting, 
that  we  should  protect  and  encourage  cheats,  since 
we  live  by  them. 


Enter  FILCH. 

Filch.  Sir,  Black  Moll  has  sent  word,  her  trial 
comes  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  hopes  you  will 
order  matters  so  as  to  bring  her  off. 

Peach.  Why,  as  the  wench  is  very  active  and  in 
dustrious,  you  may  satisfy  her  that  I'll  soften  the 
evidence. 

Filch.  Tom  Gag,  sir,  is  found  guilty. 

Peach.  A  lazy  dog  !  When  I  took  him,  the  time 
before,  I  told  him  what  he  would  come  to,  if  he  did 
not  mend  his  hand.  This  is  death  without  reprieve. 
I  may  venture  to  book  him  [  Writes]  ;  for  Tom 
Gag,  forty  pounds.  Let  Betty  Sly  know,  that  I'll 
save  her  from  transportation,  for  I  can  get  more  by 
her  staying  in  England. 

Filch.  Betty  hath  brought  more  goods  to  our 
lock  this  year,  than  any  five  of  the  gang ;  and,  in 
truth,  'tis  pity  to  lose  so  good  a  customer. 

Peach.  If  none  of  the  gang  takes  her  off,  she  may, 
in  the  common  course  of  business,  live  a  twelve 
month  longer.  I  love  to  let  women  'scape.  A  good 
sportsman  always  lets  the  hen  partridges  fly,  because 
the  breed  of  the  game  depends  upon  them.  Be 
sides,  here  the  law  allows  us  no  reward ;  there  is 
nothing  to  be  got  by  the  death  of  women — except 
our  wives. 

Filch.  Without  dispute,  she  is  a  fine  woman! 
'Twas  to  her  I  was  obliged  for  my  education.  To 
say  a  bold  word,  she  has  trained  up  more  young 
fellows  to  the  business  than  the  gaming-table. 

Peach.  Truly,  Filch,  thy  observation  is  right. 
We  and  the  surgeons  are  more  beholden  to  women, 
than  all  the  professions  besides. 

AIR. — FILCH. 
'Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind  ! 

By  her  we  first  were  taught  the  wheedling  arts ; 
Her  very  eyes  can  cheat ;  when  most  she  is  kind. 

She  tricks  us  of  our  money,  with  our  hearts. 
For  her,  like  wolves  by  night,  we  roam  for  prey, 
And  practice  every  fraud  to  bribe  her  charms; 
For  suits  of  love,  like  law,  are  won  by  pay, 
And  beauty  must  be  fee'd  into  our  arms. 
Peach.  But  make  haste  to  Newgate,  boy,  and  let 
my  friends  know  what  I  intend  ;  for  I  love  to  make 
t-~f.m  easy,  one  way  or  another. 

Filch.  'When  a  gentleman  is  long  kept  in  sus 
pense,  penitence  may  break  his  spirit  ever  after. 
Besides,  certainty  gives  a  man  a  good  air  upon 
his  trial,  and  makes  him  risk  another,  without  fear 
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or  sciuple.     But    I'll  away,  for  'tis  a  pleasure-  to  be 
a  messenger  of  comfort  to  fiicn<!s  in  ailliction. 

[/•:,//. 

Pturli.  But  it  is  now  high  time  to  look  about  me 
for  a  decent  execution  against  in  -t  MMIOnf.  I 
liate  a  lazy  rogue,  by  whom  one  can  get  nothing  till 
lie  is  hanged.  A  register  of  the  gang.  |  Rrudi 
"  Crook-finger' d  Jack — a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
Trvico" — let  me  sec  how  much  the  stock  owes  t< 
his  industry  :  one,  two,  three,  four,  live  golt 
watches,  and  seven  :  ilver  ones.  A  mighty  clean 
handed  fellow  !  Sixteen  snuff-boxes,  five  of  them 
true  gold  ;  six  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  four  silver- 
hiltcd  swords,  half  a  dozen  of  shirts,  three  tie  peri 
wigs,  and  a  piece  of  broadcloth.  Considering  these 
are  only  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours,  I  don't  know 
a  prettier  fellow  :  fur  no  man  alive  hath  a  morn  en 
gaging  presence  of  mind  upon  the  road. — "  Wat 
Dreary,  alias  Brown  Will" — an  irregular  dog,  who 
hath  an  underhand  way  of  disposing  of  his  goods  ; 
I'll  try  him  only  for  a  session  or  two  longer,  upon 
his  good  behaviour. — "  Harry  Paddingtou" — a  poor 
petty  larceny  rascal,  without  the  least  genius  !  That 
fellow,  though  he  were  to  live  these  six  months,  wil] 
never  come  to  the  gallows  with  any  credit. — "  Slip 
pery  Sam" — he  goes  off  the  next  session ;  for  the 
villain  hath  the  impudence  to  have  views  of  follow 
ing  his  trade  as  a  tailor,  which  he  calls  an  honest 
employment. — "Mat-o'-the-Mint" — listed  not  above 
a  month  ago  ;  a  promising,  sturdy  fellow,  and  dili 
gent  in  his  way ;  somewhat  too  bold  and  hasty,  and 
may  raise  good  contributions  on  the  public,  if  he 
does  not  cut  himself  short  by  murder. — "  Tom  Tip- 

Sle" — a  guzzling  soaking  sot,   who  is  always  too 
runk  to  stand  himself,  or  to  make  others  stand  ;  a 
cart  is  absolutely'  necessary  for  him. — "  Robin  of 
Bagshot,  alias  Gordon,  alias  Bluff  Bob,  alias  Car 
buncle,  alias  Bob  Booty" — 

Enter  Mrs.  PEACH i  M. 

Mrs.  P.  What  of  Bob  Booty,  husband  ?  I  hope 
nothing  bad  hath  betided  him.  You  know,  my  dear, 
he's  a  favourite  customer  of  mine — 'twas  he  made 
me  a  present  of  this  ring. 

Peach.  I  have  set  his  name  down  in  the  black 
lis-t,  that's  all,  my  dear;  he  spends  his  life  among 
women,  and  as  soon  as  his  money  is  gone,  one  or 
other  of  the  ladies  will  hang  him  for  the  reward,  and 
there's  forty  pounds  lost  to  us  for  ever  ! 

MM.  P.  You  know,  my  dear,  1  never  meddle  in 
matters  of  death  ;  I  always  leave  those  affairs  to 
you.  Women,  indeed,  are  bitter  bad  judges  in 
these  cases ;  for  they  are  so  partial  to  the  brave, 
that  they  think  every  man  handsome,  who  is  going 
to  the  camp  or  the  gallows.  But  really,  husband, 
you  should  not  be  too  hard-hearted,  for  you  never 
had  a  finer,  braver  set  of  men  than  at  present.  We 
have  not  had  a  murder  among  them  all  these 
seven  months :  ^aud  truly,  my  dear,  that  is  a  great 
blessing. 

Pt-di-h.  What  a  dickens  is  the  woman  always 
whimpering  about  murder  for !  No  gentleman  is 
rver  looked  upon  the  \\or>o  for  killing  a  man  in  his 
own  defence;  and  if  business  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  it,  v\b;it  would  you  have  a  gentleman  <lo  ? 
So,  my  dear,  have  done  upon  this  subject.  Waa 
C;ipt,iin  Mac-heath  here,  this  morning,  for  the  bank 
notes  be  lefi  with  you  last  week? 

P,  \  e>,  my  dear;  and  though  the  bank 
h.ith  stopped  payment,  he  was  so  cheerful,  and  so 
agreeable  !  Sure,  there  is  not  a  finer  gentleman 
ti  tin-  road  than  the  Captain  !  If  he  eomes  from 
at  any  reasonable  hour,  he  hath  promised 


to  make  one  tlii.s  evening,  with  Poll),  me,  and  B"b 
Booty,  at  a  party  at  quadrille.  Pray,  my  dear,  is 
t!.e  ( 'apt. tin  rich  '>. 

l'i  i'li.  Tin'  Captain  keeps  too  good  company 
over  to  grow  rich.  Marybone  and  the.  ehocolate- 
houses  an-  bis  undoing.  The  man  that  purposes  to 
get  money  by  play,  should  have;  the  education  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  be  trained  up  to  it  from  his 
youth. 

Mr*.  /'.  Really,  I  am  sorry,  upon  Polly's  ac 
count,  the  Captain  bath  not  more  discretion.  What 
business  hath  he  to  keep  company  with  lords  and 
gentlemen  ?  he  should  leave  them  to  prey  upon  one 
another. 

Peach.  Upon  Polly's  account !  what  a  plague 
doth  the  woman  mean  ? — Upon  Polly's  account ! 

Mrs.  P.  Captain  Macheath  is  very  fond  of  the 
girl. 

Peach.  And  what  then  ? 

Mrs.  P.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  ways  of  wo 
men,  I  am  sure  Polly  thinks  him  a  very  pretty  man. 

Peach.  And  what  then  ?  you  would  not  be  so 
mad  as  to  have  the  wench  marry  him  !  Gamesters 
and  highwaymen  are,  generally,  very  good  to  their 
mistresses,  but  they  are  the  very  devils  to  their 
wives. 

Mrs.  P.  But  if  Polly  should  be  in  love,  how 
should  we  help  her,  or  how  can  she  help  herself? — 
Poor  girl !  I  am  in  the  utmost  concern  about  her. 

Peach.  Lookye,  wife,  a  handsome  wench,  in  our 
way  of  business,  is  as  profitable  as  at  the  bar  of  a 
Temple  coffee-house,  who  looks  upon  it  as  her  liveli 
hood,  to  grant  every  liberty  but  one.  My  daughter 
to  me  should  be  like  a  court  lady  to  a  minister  of 
state,  a  key  to  the  whole  gang.  Married  !  if  the  af 
fair  is  notwalready  done,  I'll  terrify  her  from  it,  by 
the  example  of  our  neighbours. 

Mrs.  P.  Mayhap,  my  dear,  you  may  injure  the 
poor  girl :  she  loves  to  imitate  the  fine  ladies,  and 
she  may  only  allow  the  Captain  liberties,  in  the 
view  of  interest. 

Peach.  But  'tis  your  duty,  my  dear,  to  warn  the 
girl  against  her  ruin ;  and  to  instruct  her  how  to 
make  the  most  of  her  beauty.  I'll  go  to  her  this 
moment,  and  sift  her.  In  the  meantime,  wife,  rip 
out  the  coronets  and  marks  of  these  dozen  of  cam 
bric  handkerchiefs ;  for  I  can  dispose  of  them,  this 
afternoon,  to  a  chap  in  the  city.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  P.  Never  was  a  man  more  out  of  the  way 
in  an  argument  than  my  husband.  Why  must  our 
Polly,  forsooth  differ  from  her  sex,  and  love  only 
her  husband  ?  and  why  must  Polly's  marriage, 
contrary  to  all  observation,  make  her  the  less  fol 
lowed  by  other  men  ?  All  men  are  thieves  in  love, 
and  like  a  woman  the  better  for  being  another's 
property. 

Enter  FILCH. 

Mr*.  P.  Come  hither,  Filch  :  I  am  as  fond  of 
this  child,  as  though  my  imnd  misgave  me  he  were 
my  own.  He  hath  as  fine  a  hand  at  picking  a 
pocket  as  a  woman,  and  is  as  nimble-lingered  as  a 
juggler.  If  an  unlucky  session  does  not  cut  the 
rope  of  thy  life,  I  pronounce,  boy,  thou  wilt  be  a 
great  man  in  history.  Where  was  your  post  l.i-t 
night,  my  boy  ? 

Filch  I  plied  at  the  opera,  madam ;  and,  consi 
dering  'twas  neither  dark  nor  rainy,  so  that  then- 
was  no  great  hurry  in  getting  chairs  and  coaches, 
made  a  tolerable  hand  on't  These  seven  handker 
chiefs,  madam.  [Taking  them  f mm  different  part*  of 
his  dress.] 

Mri.  P.  Coloured  on-  sura 
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gale   from   our   warehouse    at  Redriff,   among  the 
teamen. 

Filch.  And  this  snuff-box. 

Mrs.  P.  Set  in  gold  !  A  pretty  encouragement 
ihis  to  a  young  beginner  ! 

Filch.  I  had  a  fair  t,u«r  at  a  charming  gold  watch. 
Plague  take  the  tailors,  for  making  the  fobs  so  deep 
and  narrow !  it  stuck  by  the  way,  and  I  was  forced 
to  make  my  escape  under  a  coach.  Really,  madam, 
I  fear  I  shall  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  so 
that  every  now  and  then,  since  I  was  pumped,  I 
have  thought!  of  taking  up  and  going  to  sea. 

Mrs.  P.  You  should  go  to  Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
and  to  Marybone,  child,  to  learn  valour ;  these  are 
the  schools  that  have  bred  so  many  brave  men.  I 
thought,  boy,  by  this  time,  thou  hadst  lost  fear  as 
well  as  shame.  Poor  lad  !  how  little  does  he  know 
yet  of  the  Old  Bailey !  For  the  first  fact,  I'll  insure 
thec  from  being  hanged  :  and  going  to  sea,  Filch, 
will  come  time  enough  upon  a  sentence  of  trans 
portation.  But,  hark  you,  my  lad, — don't  tell  me  a 
lie  ;  for  you  know  I  hate  a  liar : — do  you  know  of 
any  thing  that  hath  passed  between  Captain  Mac- 
heath  and  our  Polly  ? 

Filch.  I  beg  you,  madam,  don't  ask  me ;  for  I 
must  either  tell  a  lie  to  you,  or  to  Miss  Polly  ;  for  I 
promised  her  I  would  not  tell. 

Mrs.  P.  But,  when  the  honour  of  our  family  is 
concerned — 

Filch.  I  shall  lead  a  sad  life  with  Miss  Polly,  if 
ever  she  comes  to  know  I  told  you.  Besides,  I 
would  not  willingly  forfeit  my  own  honour,  by  be 
traying  anybody. 

Mrs.  P.  Yonder  comes  my  husband  and  Polly. 
Come,  Filch,  you  shall  go  with  me  into  my  own 
room,  and  tell  me  the  whole  story.  I'll  give  thce  a 
glass  of  a  most  delicious  cordiaL,  that  I  keep  for  my 
own  drinking.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  PEACHUM  and  POLLY. 

Polly.  I  know  as  well  as  any  of  the  fine  ladies 
how  to  make  the  most  of  myself,  and  of  my  man 
too.  A  woman  knows  how  to  be  mercenary,  though 
she  hath  never  been  in  a  court,  or  at  an  assembly. 
We  have  it  in  our  natures,  papa.  If  I  allow  Cap 
tain  Macheath  some  trifling  liberties,  I  have  this 
watch,  and  other  visible  marks  of  his  favour,  to  show 
for  it.  A  girl  who  cannot  grant  some  things,  and 
refuse  what  is  most  material,  will  make  but  a  poor 
hand  of  her  beauty,  and  soon  be  thrown  upon  the 
common. 

AIR. — POLLY. 
Virgins*are  like  the  fair  flow'r  in  its  lustre, 

Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground ; 
Near  it  the  bees  in  play  flutter  and  cluster, 

And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around. 
But  when  once  pluck 'd  'tis  no  longer  alluring, 

To  Covent-garden  'tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet), 
There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all  en 
during, 

Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

Peach.  You  know,  Polly,  I  am  not  against  your 
toying  and  trifling  with  a  customer,  in  the  way  of 
business,  or  to  get  out  a  secret  or  so  ;  but  if  I  find 
out  that  you  have  played  the  fool,  and  are  married, 
you  jade  you !  I'll  cut  your  throat,  hussy.  Now 
you  know  my  mind, 

Enter  Mrs.  PEACHUM,  in  a  passion. 

AIR. — Mrs.  PEACHUM. 
Our  Polly  is  a  sad  slut !  nor  heeds  what  we  have 

taught  her, 
I  wonder  any  man  alive  will  ever  rear  a  daughter ! 


For  she  must  have  both  hoods  and  gowns,  and  hoopfl, 

to  swell  her  pride, 
With  scarves  and  stays,  and  gloves  and  lace,  and  she 

will  have  men  beside  ; 
And   when    she's   dress'd  with  care  and   cost,   all 

tempting,  fine,  and  gay, 
As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber,  she  flings  herself 

away. 

You  baggage  !  you  hussy  !  you  inconsiderate  jade ! 
bad  you  been  hanged,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me; 
for  that  might  have  been  your  misfortune ;  but  to 

do  such  a  mad  thing   by  choice ! The   wench  is 

married,  husband. 

Peach.  Married  !  the  Captain  is  a  bold  man,  and 
will  risk  anything  for  money :  to  be  sure,  he  be 
lieves  her  a  fortune.  Do  you  think  your  mother 
and  I  should  have  lived  comfortably  so  long  toge 
ther,  if  ever  we  had  been  married,  baggage  ? 

Mr*.  P.  I  knew  she  was  always  a  proud  slut;  and 
now  the  wench  hath  played  the  fool  and  married ; 
because,  forsooth,  she  would  do  like  the  gentry  ! 
Can  you  support  the  expense  of  a  husband,  hussy, 
in  gaming  and  drinking  ?  Have  you  money  enough 
to  carry  on  the  daily  quarrels  of  man  and  wife  about 
who  shall  squander  most?  If  you  must  be  married, 
could  you  introduce  nobody  into  our  family  but  a 
highwayman  ?  Why,  you  foolish  jade  !  thou  wilt 
be  as  ill-used,  and  as  much  neglected,  as  if  thou 
hadst  married  a  lord  ! 

Peach.  Let  not  your  anger,  my  dear,  break 
through  the  rules  of  decency  ;  for  the  Captain  looks 
upon  himself,  in  the  military  capacity,  as  a  gentle 
man  by  his  profession.  Besides  what  he  hath  al 
ready,  I  know  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  or  of 
dying  ;  and  both  these  ways,  let  me  tell  you,  are 
most  excellent  chances  for  a  wife.  Tell  me,  hussy  ! 
are  you  ruined  or  no  ? 

Mrs.  P.  With  Polly's  fortune,  she  might  very 
well  have  gone  off  to'a  person  of  distinction  :  yes, 
that  you  might,  you  pouting  slut ! 

Peach.  What  !  is  the  wench  dumb?  Speak,  or 
I'll  make  you  plead  by  squeezing  out  an  answer 
from  you.  Are  you  really  bound  wife  to  him,  or 
are  you  only  upon  liking?  [Pinching  /ter.] 

Polly.    Oh! 

Mrs.  P.  How  the  mother  is  to  be  pitied  who  hath 
handsome  daughters  !  Locks,  bolts,  bars,  and 
lectures  of  morality,  are  nothing  to  them  :  they 
break  through  them  all ;  they  have  as  much  plea 
sure  in  cheating  a  father  and  mother,  as  in  cheating 
at  cards. 

Peach.  Why,  Polly,  I  shall  soon  know  if  you  are 
married,  by  Macheath's  keeping  from  our  house. 

AIR.— POLLY. 

Can  love  be  controll'd  by  advice  ? 
Will  Cupid  our  mothers  obey  ? 
Though  my  heart  wore  as  frozen  as  ice, 

At  his  flame  'twould  have  melted  away 
When  he  kiss'd  me,  so  sweetly  he  press' d, 

'Twas  so  sweet,  that  I  must  have. complied, 
So  I  thought  it  both  safest  and  best, 
To  marry,  for  fear  you  should  chide. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  all  the  hopes  of  our  family  are 
gone  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

Peach.  And  Macheath  may  hang  his  father  and 
mother  in-law,  in  hopes  to  get  into  their  daughter's 
fortune. 

Polly.  I  did  not  marry  him  (as  'tis  the  fashion), 
coolly  and  deliberately,  for  honour  or  money — but  I 
love  him. 

Mrt.  P.  Love  him !  worse  and  worse  !    I  thought 


I.; 
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i!.e  ^irl  had  been  better  bred,  oh,  husband!  hn  ••- 
Land  !  lier  folly  makes  me  mad  !  My  head  swims  ' 
I'm  distracted  !  I  can't  .-.upport  myself — Oh  ! — 

;  v  //(  it  chair. 

Peach.   See,  wench,  to  what  a  condition  you 
reduced  your  poor  mother!      '  •  >nlial  (his 

instant!  How  the  poor  woman  takes  it  t<:  In-art! 
[PoLl.Y  yoet  out  and  n-/«n/v. — Sin-  ylfi-s  tin-  l><>ttt, 
( i nd  ylttss  tu  IV. \rni\l,  ulio  /Ktmli  ti  ^//.fx\  if/'  it  t<> 


.U/>.  /'.    I  Mi  •   had  had  only  an  intrigue  with  th;- 
fellow,  why  the  very  best  families  have  excused  and 
huddl.-d   up   a    frailty  of  that   sort.      Tis  mar, 
husband,  that  mak<->  it  a  blemish. 

'/.  Hut  mnney,  wife,  is  the  tme  fuller's-carth 
for  reputation^  ;  tin-re  is  not  a  spot  or  stain  but 
wliat  it  can  t. ike  out.  I  tell  you,  wife,  I  can  make 
this  match  (urn  to  our  advantage. 

Mrs.  r.   I   am    very  sensible,  husband,  that    - 


Mrs.  P.]    Ah,  hussy  !  now  this  is  the  only  comfort  tain    Al.udn-ath  is  worth   m.;n"\,  but  I  am  in  doubt 

your  mother  ha-*  left.  whether  he  hath    not  two  or  three   wives  alrcad\  ; 

/'o////.    (Jive   her   anotln  r  :;li^s,  sir;  my  mamma  and  then,  if  he  should  die  in  a  session  or  two,  Polly' 

drinks  double  the  quantity  whenever  she  is  in  this  dower  would  come  into  dispute. 

way.     This,  you  see,  fetches  her.  Peach.  That,  indeed,  is  a  point  which  ought  to  be 

[PEACH rM  ./?//*  the  glass,  considered.      The    lawyers    are    bitter   enemies    to 

3r/-.«.  P.  The   girl  shows   such    readiness,  and  so  those  in  our  way;    they   don't  care   that  an_ 

much  concern,  that  I  almost  could  find  in  my  heart  |  should  got  a  clandestine  livelihood  but  them;; 
to  forgive  her.   [Drinks  ayain.] 

DUKT. — Mrs.  PEACHUM  and  POLLY.  .  ._ 

he  brought  in 


Enter  POLLY. 


Polly.  'Twas  only  Nimming  Ned  : 
a  damask  window-curtain,  a  hoop-petticoat,  a  pair  of 
silver  candlestick?,  a  perriwig ;  and  one  silk  stock 
ing,  from  the  fire  that  happened  last  night. 

Peach.  There  is  not  a  fellow  that  is  cleverer  in 
his  way,  and  saves  more  goods  out  of  the  fire,  than 
Ned.  But  now,  Polly,  to  your  affair;  for  matters 

**  "  *"'     Y°U  "*  ^"^  thc"   * 


M>s.  P.  O  Polly,  you  might  have  toy'd  and  kiss'd 

By  keeping  men  off,  you  keep  them  on. 
Polly.  But  he  so  teazed  me, 

And  he  so  pleased  me, 
What  I  did,  you  must  have  done. 

Mrs.  P.  Not  with  a  highwayman,  you  sorry  slut. 

Peach.  A  word  with  you,  wife.  'Tis  no  new 
thing  for  a  wench  to  take  a  man  without  consent  of 
parents.  You  know  'tis  the  frailty  of  woman,  my 
dear. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  indeed,  the  sex  is  frail;  but  the  first 
time  a  woman  is  frail,  she  should  be  somewhat  nice 
methiuks,  for  then  or  never  is  the  time  to  make  her 
fortune :  after  that  she  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  i  i 

guard  herself  from  being  found  out,  and  she  may  do    highwayman  s .wife,  like  a  soldier's,  hath  as  little  of 
what  she  pleases.  his  pay  as  of  his  company. 

Peach.  Make   yourself   a  little   easv;    I  have  a        *  °ach'  An°  had  not  y?"  the  common  views  of  a 
thought  shall  soon  set  all  matters  again  to  rights     g^voman  in  your  marriage,  Polly  ? 
Why  so  melancholy,  Polly  ?  since  what  is  done  can- 1      J~S  VS? ^:™"        .*?  ?™.  ™®an>  8 V; 
not  be  undone,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  the  best 


Polly.  Yes,  sir. 

Peach.  And  how  do  you  propose  to  live,  child  ? 
Polly.  Like  other  women,   sir,  upon  the  industry 
of  my  husband. 

Mrs.  P.    What!    is  the  wench   turned  fool!    A 


for  a 


of  it. 

Mrt.  P.  Well,  Polly,  as  far  as  one  woman  can 
forgive  another,  I  forgive  thec. — Your  father  is  too 
loud  of  you,  hussy. 

Polly.  Then  all  my  sorrows  arc  at  an  end. 
Mrs.  P.  A  mighty  likely  speech,  in   troth 
wench  who  is  just  married  ! 

AIR.— POLLY. 
I  like  a  ship  in  storms  was  toss'd, 

Yet  afraid  to  put  into  land, 
For  seiz'd  in  the  port,  the  vessel's  lost 
Whose  treasure  is  contraband. 
The  waves  are  laid, 


My  duty's  paid ; 
O  joy  beyond  expn 


Peach.  Of  a  jointure,  and  of  being  a  widow. 

Polly.  But  I  love  him,  sir  :  how  then  could  I  have 
thoughts  of  parting  with  him  ? 

Peach.  Parting  with  him  !  why  that  is  the  whole 
scheme  and  intention  of  all  marriage  articles.  The 
comfortable  state  of  widocvhood  is  the  only  hope 
^at  keeps  up  a  wife's  spirits.  Where  is  the  woman 
who  would  scruple  to  be  a  wife,  if  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  be  a  widow  whenever  she  pleased  ?  If  you 
have  any  views  of  this  sort,  Polly,  I  shall  think  the 
match  not  so  very  unreasonable. 

Polly.  How  I  dread  to  hear  youi  advice  !  yet  I 
must  beg  you  to  explain  yourself. 

Peach.  Secure  what  he  hath  got;  have  him 
peached  the  next  sessions,  and  then  at  once  you  are 
made  a  rich  widow. 

Polly.  What !  murder  the  man  I  love  !  the  blood 
runs  cold  at  my  heart  at  the  very  thought  of  it ! 

Peach.  Fie,  Polly !  what  hath  murder  to  do  in  the 
affair  ?  Since  the  thing  sooner  or  later  must  happen, 
Go  |  I  dare  sa  that  the  Catain  himself  woul 


expression  ! 
Thus  safe  ashore, 
I  ask  no  more ; 
My  all's  in  my  possession. 
Peach.   I  hear  customers  in  t'other  room, 
talk  with  them,  Polly  ;  but  come  again  as  soon  as  I  we  should  get  the  reward  for  his  death  sooner  than 
they  are  gone. — But  harkye,  child  !  if  'tis  the  gen- 1  a  stranger.     Why,  Polly,  the  Captain  knows  that 
tleman  who  was  here  yesterday  about  the  repeating  I  as  'tis  his  employment  to  rob.  so  'tis  our's  to  take 
watch,  say  you  can't  get  intelligence  of  it  till  to-    robbers      Every  man  in  his  business  :  so  that  there 
morrow,  for  I  lent  it  to   Sukcy  Straddle  to  make  a  I  is  no  malice  in  the  case. 

figure  with  to-night  at  the  tavern  in  Drury-lane.    If  |      Mrs.  P.  To  have  him  'peached  is  the  only  thing 
t'other  gentleman  calls  for  the  silver-hiked  sword,    could  ever  make  me  forgive  her. 
you  know  Beetle-browed  Jemmy  hath  it  on,  and  he  I 

doth  not  come  from  Tunbridge  till  Tuesday  night,  A1K.— •    OLLY. 

so  that  it  cannot  be  had  till  then.  [Exit  POLLY.] —  Oh  ponder  well !  be  not  severe; 

Dear  wife,  be  a  little  pacified  ;  don't  let  your  pas- 1  So  save  a  wretched  wife : 

sion  run  away   with  your  senses:    Polly,  I  grant  For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 

you,  hath  done  a  rash  thing.  Depends  poor  Polly's  life. 
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Mrs.  P.  But  your  duty  to  your  parents,  hussy, 
obliges  you  to  hang  him.  What  would  many  a  wife 
give  for  such  an  opportunity ! 

Polly.  What  is  a  jointure,  what  is  widowhood,  to 
me?  I  know  my  heart;  I  cannot  survive  him. 
Thus,  sir,  it  will  happen  to  your  poor  Polly. 

Mrs.  P.  What !  is  the  fool  in  love  in  earnest  then  ? 
I  hate  thee  for  being  particular.  Why,  wench, 
thou  art  a  shame  to  thy  very  sex. 

Polly.  But  hear  me,  mother — if  you  ever  loved — 

Mrs.  P.  Those  cursed  play-books  she  reads  have 
been  her  ruin !  One  word  more,  hussy,  and  I  shall 
knock  your  brains  out,  if  you  have  any. 

Peach.  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Polly,  for  fear  of 
mischief;  and  consider  of  what  is  proposed  to  you. 

Mrs.  P.  Away,  hussy  !  Hang  your  husband,  and 
l>e  dutiful. — [Exit  POLLY.] — The  thing,  husband, 
must  and  shall  be  done.  If  she  will  not  know  her 
duty,  we  know  ours. 

Peach.  But  really,  my  dear,  it  grieves  one's  heart 
to  take  off  a  great  man.  When  I  consider  his  per 
sonal  bravery,  his  fine  stratagems,  how  much  we 
have  already  got  by  him,  and  how  much  more  we 
may  get,  methinks  I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to  have 
a  hand  in  his  death :  I  wish  you  could  have  made 
Polly  undertake  it. 

Mrs.  P.  But  in  case  of  necessity — our  own  lives 
are  in  danger. 

Peach.  Then,  indeed,  we  must  comply  with  the 
customs  of  the  world,  and  make  gratitude  give  way 
to  interest :  he  shall  be  taken  off. 

Mrs.  P.  I'll  undertake  to  manage  Polly. 

Peach.  And  I'll  prepare  matters  for  the  Old 
Bailey.  [Exsunt. 

Enter  POLLY. 

Polly.  Now  I'm  a  wretch  indeed  ! — Methinks  I 
see  him  already  in  the  cart,  sweeter  and  more  lovely 
than  the  nosegay  in  his  hand !  I  hear  the  crowd 
extolling  his  resolution  and  intrepidity ! — I  see  him 
at  the  tree  !  the  whole  circle  are  in  tears  !  What 
then  will  become  of  Polly  ?  As  yet  I  may  inform 
him  of  their  designs,  and  aid  him  in  his  escape. — It 
shall  be  so. — But  then  he  flies,  absents  himself,  and 
I  bar  myself  from  his  dear,  dear  conversation  !  that 
too  will  distract  me.  If  he  keeps  out  of  the  way, 
my  papa  and  mamma  may  in  time  relent,  and  we 
may  be  happy. — If  he  stays  he  is  hanged,  and  then 
he  is  lost  for  ever !  He  intended  to  lie  concealed 
in  my  room  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  If  they 
are  abroad,  I'll  this  instant  let  him  out,  lest  some 
accident  should  prevent  him.  [Knocks. 

Enter  MACHEATH. 
DUET. — MACHEATH  and  POLLY. 
Mac.  Pretty  Polly,  say, 

When  I  was  away, 
Did  your  fancy  never  stray 

To  some  newer  lover  ? 
Polly.  Without  disguise, 

Heaving  sighs, 
Doating  eyes, 
My  constant  heart  discover. 

Fondly  let  me  loll ! 
Mac.  O  pretty,  pretty  Poll  1 

Polly.  And  are  you  as  fond  of  me  as  evev,  my 
dear  ? 

Mac.  Suspect  my  honour,  my  courage,  suspect 
anything  but  my  love.  May  my  pistols  miss  fire, 
and  my  mare  slip  her  shoulder,  while  I  am  pursued, 
if  over  I  forsake  thee ! 

Polly.  Nay,  my  dear,   I  have   no  reason  to  doubt 


you  ;  for  I  find,  in  the  romance  you  lent  sue,  none 
of  the  great  heroes  were  false  in  love. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 
My  heart  was  so  free, 
It  roved  like  the  bee, 
Till  Polly  my  passion  requited  ; 

I  sipp'd  each  flower, 
I  changed  every  hour, 

But  here  ev'ry  flow'r  is  united. 
Polly.    Were   you   sentenced   to   transportation, 
sure,  my  dear,  you  could  not  leave  me  behind  you — 
could  you  ? 

Mac.  Is  there  any  power,  any  force,  that  could 
tear  me  from  thee  ?  You  might  sooner  tear  a  pen 
sion  out  of  the  hands  of  a  courtier,  a  fee  from  a 
lawyer,  a  pretty  woman  from  a  looking-glass,  or  any 
woman  from  quadrille — but  to  tear  me  from  thee  is 
impossible  ! 

DUET.— MACHEATH  and  POLLY. 

Mac.   Were  I  laid  on  Greenland's  coast, 

And  in  my  arms  embrac'd  my  lass, 
Warm  amidst  eternal  frost, 

Too  soon  the  half-year's  night  would  pass. 

Polly.  Were  I  sold  on  Indian  soil, 

Soon  as  the  burning  day  was  clos'd, 
I  could  mock  the  sultry  toil, 

When  on  my  charmer's  breast  repos'd. 
Mac.  And  I  would  love  you  all  the  day, 
Polly.  Every  night  would  kiss  and  play 
Mac.  If  with  me  you'd  fondly  stray 
Polly.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Polly.  Yes,  I   would   go  with  thee.     But  oh  ! — 
how  shall  I  speak  it?    I  must  be  torn  from  thee! 
We  must  part ! 

Mac.  How  !  part  ? 

Poiiy.  ^Ye  must> we  must !  My  PaPa  and  mamma 

are  set  against  thy  life.  They  now,  even  now,  are 
in  search  after  thee :  they  are  preparing  evidence 
against  thee  ;  thy  life  depends  upon  a  moment ! 

Mac.  My  hand,  my  heart,  my  dear,  are  so  rivetted 
to  thine,  that  I  cannot  unloose  my  hold  ! 

Polly.  But  my  papa  may  intercept  thee,  and  then 
I  should  lose  the  very  glimmering  of  hope.  A  few 
weeks,  perhaps,  may  reconcile  us  all.  Shall  thy 
Polly  hear  from  thee  ? 

Mac.  Must  I  then  go  ? 

Polly.  And  will  not  absence  change  your  love  ? 

Mac.  If  you  doubt  it,  let  me  stay,  and  be  hanged. 

Polly.  Oh,  how  I  fear !  how  I  tremble !  Go ; 
but,  when  safety  will  give  you  leave,  you  will  be 
sure  to  see  me  again  ;  for,  till  then,  Polly  is 
wretched. 


DUET. — MACHEATH  and  POLLY. 


Ma 


The  miser  thus  a  shilling  sees, 
Which  he's  obliged  to  pay  ; 
With  sighs  resigns  it  by  degrees, 

And  fears. 'tis  gone  for  aye. 
Polly.  The  boy  thus,  when  his  sparrow's  flown, 

Tho  bird  in  silence  eyes  ; 
But  soon  as  out  of  sight  'tis  gone, 
Whines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and  cries. 

^Exeunt. 
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THE  BEGGAU'.S  OPERA, 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  —  .1  Tavern  near  Newgate. 


TWITCHEII,  CROOK-FINGERED  JACK,  WAT 

DREARY,  ROBIN  OF   BAGSHOT,   NIMMINO  NED, 

HAIIRY  PADUINGTON,   MAT-O'-THK  MINT,  BEN 

BUDGE,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gang,  discovered  at  a 

table,  with  wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco. 

Ben.  But  pr'ythcc,  Mat,  what  is  become  of  thy 
brother  Tom  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  since  my  return 
from  transportation. 

Mat.  Poor  brother  Tom  had  an  accident,  this 
time  twelvemonth,  and  so  clever  a  made  fellow  he 
was,  I  could  not  save  him  from  those  stealing  ras 
cals,  the  surgeons;  and  now,  poor  man,  he  is  among 
the  otamies,  ut  Surgeon's-hall, 

Ben.  So,  it  seems,  his  time  was  come. 

Jemmy.  But  the  present  time  is  our's,  and  no 
body  alive  hath  more.  Why  are  the  laws  levelled 
at  us  ?  Are  we  more  dishonest  than  the  rest  of  man 
kind  ?  What  we  win,  gentlemen,  is  our  own,  by 
the  law  of  arms,  and  the  right  of  conquest. 

Jack.  Where  shall  we  find  such  another  set  of 
practical  philosophers  ;  who,  to  a  man,  are  above 
the  fear  of  death  ? 

Wat.  Sound  men  and  true  ! 

liobin.  Of  tried  courage,  and  indefatigable  iu- 
dustry  ! 

Ned.  Who  is  there  here  that  would  not  die  for  his 
friend  ? 

Harry.  Who  is  there  here  that  would  betray  him 
for  his  interest  ? 

Mat.  Show  me  a  gang  of  courtiers  that  can  say 
as  much.  [All  laugh.] 

Ben.  We  are  for  a  just  partition  of  the  world  , 
for  every  man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  life. 

Mat.  We  retrench  the  superfluities  of  mankind. 
The  world  is  avaricious,  and  I  hate  avarice.  A  co 
vetous  fellow,  like  a  jackdaw,  steals  what  he  was 
never  made  to  enjoy,  for  the  sake  of  hiding  it. 
These  are  the  robbers  of  mankind  ;  for  money  was 
made  for  the  free-hearted  and  generous  :  and  whore 
is  the  injury  of  taking  from  another  what  he  hath 
not  the  heart  to  make  use  of  ?  [All  laugh.] 

Jemmy.  Our  several  stations  for  the  day  are  fixed. 
Good  luck  attend  us  all  !  Fill  the  glasses. 

AIR.—  MAT. 
Fill  ev'ry  glass,  for  wine  inspires  us, 

And*  tires  us, 

With  courage,  love,  and  joy, 
Women  and  wine  should  life  employ  ; 

Is  there  aught  else  on  earth  desirous  ? 
Chorut.     Fill  ev'ry  glass,  &c. 

Enter  MACHEATH. 

Mac.  Gentlemen,  well  met  :  my  heart  hath  been 
with  you  this  hour,  but  an  unexpected  affair  hath 
detained  me.  No  ceremony,  I  beg  you. 

M.tt.   V\'c  were  just  breaking  up,  to  go  upon  duty. 
Am    I   to   have  the  honour  of  taking  the  air  with 
you,  sir,   this  evening  upon  the  heath  ?     1  drink  a 
dram,  now  and   then,   with  the  stage-coachmen,  in 
tin-  way  of  friendship  and  intelligence;  and  I  know 
that,  abuiit  this  time,  there  will  be  passengers  upon 
the  western  road,  who  an-  w-.i-tli  speaking  with. 
Mac.   I  wa»  to  have  boon  of  that  party  ;  but  — 
Mm.  But  what,  sir? 
Mac.  Is  there  any  one  that  suspects  my  courage  ? 


Mat.  We  have  all  been  witnesses  of  it. 
Mac.   My  honour  and  truth  to  the  gang  ? 
Mat.   I'll  be  answerable  for  it. 
Mac.  In  the  division  of  our  booty,  have   I  ever 
•hewn  tin-  least  marks  of  avarice  or  injustice  ? 

Mat.  By  these  questions,  something  seems  to  have 
ruffled  you.  Are  any  of  us  suspected  ? 

Mac.  I  have  a  fixed  confidence,  gentlemen,  in 
you  all,  as  men  of  honour,  and  as  such  I  value 
and  respect  you.  Peachum  is  a  man  that  is  useful 
to  us. 

Mat.  Is  he  about  to  shew  us  any  foul  play  ?     I'll 
shoot  him  through  the  head. 
All.  And  I. 

Mar.  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  act  with  conduct  and 
discretion.     A  pistol  is  your  last  resort. 
Mat.  He  knows  nothing  of  this  meeting. 
Mac.  Business  cannot  go  on  without  him :  he  it 
a  man  who  knows   the  world,   and  is  a  necessary 
agent  to  us.     We  have  had  a  slight  difference  ;  and 
till  it  is  accommodated,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  keep 
out  of  his  way.     Any  private  dispute  of  mine  shall 
be  of  no  ill  consequence  to  my  friends.     You  must 
continue  to  act  under  his  direction ;  for  the  moment 
we  break  loose  from  him,  our  gang  is  ruined. 
Mat.  He  is,  to  us,  of  great  convenience. 
Mac.  Make  him  believe  I  have  quitted  the  gang. 
All.  How? 

Mac.  Which  I  never  can  do  but  with  life.  At 
our  private  quarters  I  will  continue  to  meet  you.  A 
week,  or  so,  will  probably  reconcile  us. 

Mat.  Your  instructions  shall  be  observed.  'Tis 
now  high  time  for  us  to  repair  to  our  several  duties ; 
so,  till  the  evening,  at  our  quarters,  in  Moorfields, 
we  bid  you  farewell. 

Mac.  I  shall  wish  myself  with  you.  Success  at 
tend  you.  [Sits  down  melancholy  at  a  table.] 

AIR  AND  CHORUS. 
MAT-O'-THE-MINT  and  Gang. 
Let  us  take  the  road ; 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches, 
The  hour  of  attack  approaches, 
To  your  arms,  brave  boys,  and  load. 

See  the  ball  I  hold  ! 
Let  the  chemists  toil  like  asses, 
Our  fire  their  fire  surpasses, 

And  turns  all  our  lead  to  gold. 
[  The  Gang,  ranged  in  front  of  the  stage,  load 
their  pistols,  and  stick  them  under  their  girdles  ; 
then  go  off',  singing  the  first  part  in  chorus. 
Mac.  What  a  fool  is  a  fond  wench  ;  Polly  is  most 
confoundedly  bit.     I   love  the  sex  ;  and  a  man  who 
loves  money  might  as   well  be  contented  with  one 
guinea,  as  f  with  one  woman.     The  town,  perhaps, 
hath  been  as  much  obliged  to  me   for  recruiting  it 
with  free-hearted  ladies,  as  to  any  recruiting  officer 
in  the  army.     If  it  were  not  for  us,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  sword,  Drury-lane  would  be  unin 
habited. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 

If  the  heart  of  a  man  is  depress'd  with  cares, 
The  mist  is  dispell'd  when  a  woman  appears ; 
Like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle,  she  sweetly,  sweetly, 
Kaisus  tin-  spirits,  and  charms  our  cars. 
Roses  and  lilies  her  cheeks  disclose, 
But  her  ripe  lips  are  more  sweet  than  those. 
Press  her, 
Caress  her, 
With  Misses, 
Her  k 
Dissolve  ut-  in  pleasure  and  soft  repose. 
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I  must  have  women  ;  there  is  nothing  unbends  the 
mind  like  them :  money  is  not  so  strong  a  cordial 
for  the  time.  Drawer  ! 

Enter  Drawer. 

[s  the  porter  gone  for  all  the  ladies,  according  to  my 
directions  ? 

Drawer.  I  expect  him  back  every  minute;  but 
you  know,  sir,  you  sent  him  as  far  as  Hockley-in- 
the-hole  for  three  of  the  ladies ;  for  one  in  Vinegar- 
yard,  and  for  the  rest  of  them,  somewhere  about 
Lewkner's-lane.  Sure  some  of  them  are  below,  for 
I  hear  the  bar  belL  As  they  come,  I  will  shew  them 
up.  Coming  !  coming  !  [Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  COAXER,  DOLLY  TRULL,  Mrs.  VIXEN, 

BETTY  DOXY,  JENNY  DIVER,  Mrs.  SLAMMERKIN, 

SUKEY  TAWDRY,  and  MOLLY  BRAZEN. 

Mac.  Dear  Mrs.  Coaxer,  you  are  welcome ;  you 
look  charmingly  to-day  :  I  hope  you  don't  want  the 
repairs  of  quality,  and  lay  on  paint.  Dolly  Trull, 
kiss  me,  you  slut ;  you  are  always  so  taken  up  with 
stealing  hearts,  that  you  don't  allow  yourself  time  to 
steal  any  thing  else.  Ah,  Dolly!  thou  wilt  ever  be 
a  coquette.  Mrs.  Vixen,  I'm  your's ;  I  always 
loved  a  woman  of  wit  and  spirit ;  they  make  charm 
ing  mistresses,  but  plaguy  wives.  Betty  Doxy  ! 
come  hither,  hussy  :  do  you  drink  as  hard  as  ever  ? 
You  had  better  stick  to  good  wholesome  beer ;  for, 
in  troth,  Betty,  strong  waters  will,  in  time,  ruin 
your  constitution  ;  you  should  leave  those  to  your 
betters.  What,  and  my  pretty  Jenny  Diver  too ! 
as  prim  and  demure  as  ever  :  there  is  not  any  prude, 
though  ever  so  high  bred,  hath  a  more  sanctified 
look,  with  a  more  mischievous  heart.  Ah,  thou  art 
a  dear,  artful  hypocrite  !  Mrs.  Slammerkin !  as 
careless  and  genteel  as  ever  !  All  you  fine  ladies, 
who  know  your  own  beauty,  affect  an  undress.  But 
see,  here's  Sukey  Tawdry  come  to  contradict  what  I 
was  saying.  Molly  Brazen!  [She  kisses  him.]  That's 
well  done  !  I  love  a  free-hearted  wench  :  thou  hast  a 
most  agreeable  assurance,  girl,  and  art  as  willing 
»*  a  turtle. 

AIR  AND  CHORUS. 

MACHEATH  and  Ladies. 
Youth's  the  season  made  for  joys 

Love  is  then  our  duty ; 
She  alone  who  that  employs, 
Well  deserves  her  beauty. 
Let's  be  gay, 
While  we  may, 

Beauty's  a  flower  despis'd  in  decay. 
Chorus.         Youth's  the  season,  &c. 
Let  us  drink  and  sport  to-day, 

Our's  is  not  to-morrow ; 
Love  with  youth  flies  swift  away, 
Age  is  nought  but  sorrow. 
Dance  and  sing, 
Time's  on  the  wing, 
Life  never  knows  the  return  of  spring. 
Chorus.         Let  us  drink,  &c. 

Mac.  Now,  pray,  ladies,  take  your  places.  Here, 
Drawer,  bring  us  more  wine.  If  any  of  the  ladies 
choose  gin,  I  hope  they  will  be  so  free  as  to  call 
for  it 

Jenny.  You  look  as  if  you  meant  me.  Wine  is 
strong  enough  for  me.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  drink 
strong  waters  but  when  I  have  the  cholic. 

Mac.  Just  the  excuse  of  the  fine  ladies :  why  a 
lady  of  quality  is  never  without  the  cholic.  I  hope 
Mrs.  Coaxer,  you  have  had  good  success  of  late  in 
your  visits  among  the  mercers. 


Mrs.  C.  We  have  so  many  interlopers ;  yet,  with 
industry,  one  may  still  have  a  little  picking.  If  any 
woman  hath  more  art  than  another,  to  be  sure  'tis 
Jenny  Diver. 

Mac.  Have  done  with  your  compliments,  ladies, 
and  drink  about.  You  are  not  so  fond  of  me,  Jenny, 
as  you  used  to  be. 

Jenny.  'Tis  not  convenient,  sir,  to  shew  my  fond 
ness  among  so  many  rivals.  'Tis  your  own  choice, 
and  not  the  warmth  of  my  inclination,  that  will  de 
termine  you.  But,  to  be  sure,  sir,  with  so  much 
good  fortune  as  you  have  had  upon  the  road,  you 
must  be  grown  immensely  rich. 

Mac.  The  reod,  indeed,  hath  done  me  justice;  but 
the  gaming  table  hath  been  my  ruin. 

Jenny.  A  man  of  courage  should  never  put  any 
thing  to  the  risk  but  his  life.  These  are  the  tools  of 
a  man  of  honour ;  [putting  his  pistols  on  the  table~\ 
cards  and  dice  are  only  fit  for  cowardly  cheats,  who 
prey  upon  their  friends.  [She  takes  up  one  of  his 
pistols,  SUKKY  TAWDRY  the  other.] 

Sukey.  This,  sir,  is  fitter  for  your  hand.  Besides 
your  loss  of  money,  tis  a  loss  to  the  ladies.  How 
fond  could  I  be  of  you;  but,  before  company 'tis 
ill-bred. 

Mac,  Wanton  hussies  ! 

Jenny.  I  must,  and  will,  have  a  kiss  to  give  my 
wine  a  zest.  [  They  take  him  about  the  neck,  and  make 
signs  to  PEACHUM  and  Constables,  who  rush  in  upon 
him.] 

Peach.  I  seize  you,  sir,  as  my  prisoner. 

Mac.  Was  this  well  done,  Jenny  ?  Women  are 
decoy  ducks.  Who  can  trust  them  ?  Jades,  jilts, 
furies ! 

Peach.  Your  case,  Mr.  Macheath,  is  not  particu 
lar.  The  greatest  heroes  have  been  ruined  by  wo 
men. — But  to  do  them  justice,  I  must  own  they  are 
a  pretty  sort  of  creatures,  if  we  could  trust  them. 
You  must  now,  sir,  take  your  leave  of  the  ladies; 
and,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  make  you  a  visit,  they 
will  be  sure  to  find  you  at  home.  This  gentleman, 
ladies,  lodges  in  Newgate.  Constables,  wait  upon 
the  Captain  to  his  lodgings. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 
At  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  with  pleasure, 
At  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  with  pleasure  ; 
Let  me  go  where  I  will, 
In  all  kinds  of  ill, 

I  shall  find  no  such  furies  as  these  arc. 
[Exit,  guarded  by  PEACHUM  and  Constables. 

Mrs.  V.  Lookye,  Mrs.  Jenny;  though  Mr. 
Peachum  may  have  made  a  private  bargain  with  you 
and  Sukey  Tawdry,  for  betraying  the  Captain,  as 
we  were  all  assisting,  we  ought  to  share  alike. 

Jenny.  As  far  as  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  treat.  I 
believe,  Mrs.  Sukey  will  join  me ;  as  for  anything 
else,  ladies,  you  cannot,  in  conscience,  expect  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Dear  madam  !  [Offering  the  pass  to  Mrs. 
VIXEN.] 

Mrs.  V.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world. 

Mrs.  S.  Nay,  then  I  must  stay  here  all  night. 

Mrs.  V.  Since  you  command  me — 

Mrs.  S.  [After  having  given  way  to  Mrs.  VIXKN, 
pushes  her  from  the  door.]  Let  your  betters  go  before 
you.  i^eunt. 

SCENE  II.—  Newgate. 
Enter  IJOCKIT,  MACHEATH,  and  Constables. 
Lockit.  Noble  Captain  you  are  welcome!    You 
have  not  been  a  lodger  of  mine  this  year  and  a  half. 
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You  know  the  custom,  sir;  garnish,  Captain,  gar 
nish.  Hand  me  down  those  fetters  there.  [JVotM 
of  chains  bthin<l.  \ 

Mac.  Those,  Mr.  Lockit  seem  to  be  the  heaviest 
of  the  whole  set.  With  your  leave,  I  should  like 
the  further  pair  better. 

Lockit.  Lookye,  Captain,  we  know  what  is  fittest 
for  our  prisoners.  When  a  gf  ntlcman  uses  me  with 
civility,  I  always  do  the  Lost  I  can  to  please  him. 
Hand  them  down,  I  say  !  We  have  them  of  all  prices, 
from  one  guinea  to  ten  ;  and  'tis  fitting  every  gen 
tleman  should  please  lumnelf. 

Mac.  I  understand  you,  sir.  [Given  money.]  The 
fees  here  are  so  many,  and  so  exorbitant,  that  few 
fortunes  can  bear  the  expense  of  getting  off  hand 
somely,  or  of  dying  like  a  gentleman. 

Lock-it.  Those,  I  see,  will  fit  the  Captain  better. 
Take  down  the  further  pair. 

Enter  Turnkey  with  the  chaint. 
Do  but  examine  them,  sir.  Never  was  better  work ; 
how  genteelly  they  arc  made !  They  will  sit  as  easy 
as  a  glove,  and  the  nicest  man  in  England  might 
not  be  ashamed  to  wear  them.  [He  puts  on  the  chains.] 
If  I  had  the  best  gentleman  in  the  land  in  my  cus 
tody,  I  could  not  equip  him  more  handsomely.  And 
so,  sir,  I  now  leave  you  to  your  private  meditations. 
\r.i<-\mt  LOCKIT  and  Turnkey. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 
Man  may  escape  from  rope  and  gun, 

Nay,  some  have  out-liv'd  the  doctor's  pill ; 
Who  takes  a  woman  must  be  undone, 

That  basilisk  is  sure  to  kill. 
The  fly,  that  sips  treacle,  is  lost  in  the  sweets, 

So  he  that  tastes  woman,  woman,  woman, 
He  that  tastes  woman,  ruin  meets. 
To  what  a  woeful  plight  have  I  brought  myself ! 
Here  must  I  (all  day  long,  till  I  am  hanged,)  be 
confined  to  hear  the  reproaches  of  a  wench  who  lays 
her  ruin  at  my  door.  I  am  in  the  custody  of  her 
father;  and,  to  be  sure,  if  he  knows  of  the  matter, 
I  shall  have  a  fine  time  on't  betwixt  this  and  my 
execution.  But  I  promised  the  wench  marriage. 
What  signifies  a  promise  to  a  woman  ?  Does  not 
man,  in  marriage  itself,  promise  a  hundred  things 
that  he  never  means  to  perform  ?  Do  all  we  can, 
women  will  believe  us ;  for  they  look  upon  a  pro 
inise  as  an  excuse  for  following  their  own  inclina 
tions.  But  here  comes  Lucy,  and  I  cannot  get  from 
her  :  'would  I  were  deaf! 

Enter  LUCY  through  the  arch. 

Lucy.  You  base  man,  you  !  how  can  you  look  me 

in  the  face,  after  what  hath  past  between  us  !     Oh, 

Machcath  !  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my  quiet.     To 

sec  thee  tortured  would  give  me  pleasure. 

AIR.— LUCY. 
Thus,  when  a  good  housewife  sees  a  rat, 

In  her  trap  in  the  morning  taken, 

With  pleasure  her  heart  goes  pit-a-pat, 

In  revenge  for  her  loss  of  bacon. 

Then  she  throws  him 

To  the  dog  or  cat, 

To  be  worried,  crush'd,  and  shaken. 

Mac.  Have  you  no  tenderness,  my  dear  Lucy  !  to 

sec  your  husband  in  these  circumstances  ? 

Lucy.  A  husband! 

.'•/.< •-.    In   every   respect  but  the  form;  and  that, 

in  v  dear,  may  be  said  over  us  at  any  time.     Friends 

f  hould  nut  insist  upon  ceremonies.     From  a  man  o 

honour,  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 


.   It  is  the  pleasure  of  all  you  fine  men  to  in- 
ult  the  women  you  have  ruined.' 

Mm-.  The  very  t'n>t  opportunity,  my  dear  but 
lave  patience,  you  shall  be  my  wife  in  whatever 
manner  you  plea.-e. 

Lucy.   Insinuating  monster  !    And  so  you  think  I 
enow  nothing  of  the  affair  of  Miss  Polly  Peaclmm? 
[  could  tear  thy  eyes  out. 
Mac.  Sure,  Lucy,  you  can't  be  such  a  fool  as  to 

>e  jealous  of  Polly  ? 

Lucy.  Are  you  not  married  to  her,  you  brute,  you  ? 

Mac.  Married !  very  good.  The  wench  give*  it 
out  only  to  vex  thee,  and  to  ruin  me  in  thy  good 
opinion.  'Tis  true  I  go  to  the  house,  I  chat  with 
he  girl,  I  say  a  thousand  things  to  her,  as  all  gen 
tlemen  do,  that  mean  nothing,  to  divert  myself; 
and  now  the  silly  jade  has  set  it  about  that  I  am 
married  to  her.  Indeed,  my  dear  Lucy,  those  vio 
lent  passions  may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  a  woman 
'n  your  condition. 

Lucy.  Come,  come,  Captain,  for  all  your  assur 
ance,  you  know  that  Miss  Polly  hath  put"  it  out  of 
your  power  to  do  me  the  justice  you  promised  me. 

Mae.  A  jealous  woman  believes  everything  her 
passion  suggests.  To  convince  you  of  my  sincerity, 
if  we  can  find  the  ordinary,  I  shall  have  no  scruples 
of  making  you  my  wife ;  and  I  know  the  consequence 
of  having  two  at  a  time. 

Lucy.  That  you  arc  only  to  be  hanged  and  go  get 
rid  of  them  both. 

Mac.  I  am  ready,  my  dear  Lucy,  to  give  you  sa 
tisfaction  ;  if  you  think  there  is  any  in  marriage. 
What  can  a  man  of  honour  say  more  ? 

Lucy.  So  then,  it  seems  you  are  not  married  to 
Miss  Polly  ? 

Mac.  You  know,  Lucy,  the  girl  is  prodigiously 
conceited  :  no  man  can  say  a  civil  tlu'ng  to  her,  but, 
like  other  fine  ladies,  her  vanity  makes  her  think 
he's  her  own  for  ever  and  ever. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 
The  first  time  at  the  looking-glass 

The  mother  sets  her  daughter, 
The  image  strikes  the  smiling  lass 

With  self-love  ever  after. 
Each  time  she  looks,  she,  fonder  grown, 
Thinks  every  charm  grows  stronger ; 
But,  alas,  vain  maid  !  all  eyes  but  your  own 

Can  sec  you  are  not  younger. 

When  women  consider  their  own  beauties,  they  are 
all  alike  unreasonable  in  their  demands ;  for  they 
expect  their  lovers  should  like  them  as  long  as  they 
like  themselves. 

Lucy.  Yonder  is  my  father;  perhaps,  this  way 
we  may  light  upon  the  ordinary,  who  shall  try  if 
you  will  be  as  good  as  your  word ;  for  I  long  to  be 
made  an  hones.t  woman.  [Ejreunt. 

Enter  PEACH UM,  and  LOCKIT  with  an  account  book. 

Lockit.  In  this  last  affair,  brother  Peachum,  we 
are  agreed.  You  have  consented  to  go  halves  in 
Macheath. 

Peach.  We  shall  never  fall  out  about  an  execu 
tion.  But  as  to  that  article,  pray  how  stands  your 
last  year's  account? 

Lockit.  If  you  will  run  your  eye  over  it,  you'll 
find  'tis  fairly  and  squarely  stated. 

Peach.  This  long  arrear  of  the  Government  is 
very  hard  upon  us  Can  it  be  expected  that  we 
should  hang  our  acquaintance  for  nothing,  when  our 
betters  will  hardly  save  their's  without  being  paid 
for  it?  Unless  the  people  in  employment  pay  better, 
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I  promise  them  for  the  future  I  shall  let  other  rogues 
live  beside  their  own. 

Lockit.  Perhaps,  brother,  they  are  afraid  those 
matters  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  are  treated, 
too,  by  them  with  contempt,  as  if  our  profession 
were  not  reputable. 

Peach.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  our  employment 
may  be  reckoned  dishonest ;  because,  like  great 
statesmen,  we  encourage  those  who  betray  their 
friends. 

Lockit.  Such  language,  brother,  anywhere  else, 
might  turn  to  your  prejudice.  Learn  to  be  more 
guarded,  I  beg  you. 

AIR.— LOCKIT. 

When  you  censure  the  age, 

Be  cautious  and  sage, 
Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be ; 

If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 

'Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 
Each  cries — That  was  levell'd  at  me  ! 

Peach.  Here's  poor  Ned  Clincher's  name,  I  see. 
Sure,  brother  Lockit,  there  was  a  little  unfair  pro 
ceeding  in  Ned's  case ;  for  he  told  me,  in  the  con 
demned  hold,  that,  for  value  received,  you  had  pro 
mised  him  a  session  or  two  longer  without  moles- 
tation. 

Lockit.  Mr.  Peachum,  this  is  the  first  time  my 
honour  was  ever  called  in  question. 

Peach.  Business  is  at  an  end,  if  once  we  act  dis 
honourably. 

Lockit.  Who  accuses  me  ? 

Peach.  You  are  warm,  brother 

Lockit.  He  that  attacks  my  honour,  attacks  my 
livelihood ;  and  this  usage — sir — is  not  to  be  borne. 

Peach.  Since  you  provoke  me  to  speak,  I  must 
tell  you  too,  that  Mrs.  Coaxer  charges  you  with  de 
frauding  her  of  her  information-money  for  the  ap 
prehending  of  curl-pated  Hugh.  Indeed,  indeed, 
brother,  we  must  punctually  pay  our  spies,  or  we 
shall  have  no  information. 

Lockit.  Is  this  language  to  me,  sirrah  !  who  have 
saved  you  from  the  gallows,  sirrah  !  [Collaring  each 
other.] 

Peach.  If  I  am  hanged,  it  shall  be  for  ridding  the 
world  of  an  arrant  rascal. 

Lockit.  This  hand  shall  do  the  office  of  the  halter 
you  deserve,  and  throttle  you — you  dog ! 

Peach.  Brother,  brother;  we  are  both  in  the 
wrong ;  we  shall  be  both  losers  in  the  dispute ;  for 
you  know  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  hang  each 
other.  You  should  not  be  so  passionate. 

Lockit.  Nor  you  so  provoking. 

Peach.  'Tis  our  mutual  interest ;  'tis  for  the  in 
terest  of  the  world,  we  should  agree.  If  I  said  any 
thing,  brother,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  character,  I 
ask  pardon. 

Lockit.  Brother  Peachum,  I  can  iorgive  as  well 
as  resent.  Give  me  your  hand.  Suspicion  does 
not  become  a  friend. 

Peach.  I  only  meant  to  give  you  occasion  to  jus 
tify  yourself.  But  I  must  now  step  home,  for  I  ex 
pect  the  gentleman  about  this  snuff-box  that  Filch 
nimmed  two  nights  ago  in  the  park.  I  appointed 
him  at  this  hour.  [Exit. 

Enter  LUCY. 

Lockit.  Whence  come  you,  hussy  ? 
Lucy.  My  tears  might  answer  that  question. 
Lockit.  You  have  been  whimpering  and  fondling, 
like  a  spaniel  over  the  fellow  that  hath  abused  you. 


Lucy.  One  can't  help  love ;  one  can't  cure  it. 
j  'Tis  not  in  my  power  to  obey  you  and  hate  him. 

Lockit.  Learn  to  bear  your   husband's  death  like 
'  a  reasonable  woman,     'Tis  not  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  so  much  as  to  affect  sorrow  upon  these  occa 
sions.     Act  like  a  woman  of  spirit,  hussy,  and  thank 
your  father  for  what  he  is  doing. 
AIR. — LUCY. 
Is  then  his  fate  decreed,  sir  ? 

Such  a  man  can  I  think  of  quitting  ? 
When  first  we  met,  so  moves  me  yet, 
Oh,  see  how  my  heart  is  splitting! 
Lockit.  Lookye,  Lucy,  there  is  no  saving  him ;  so 
I  think  you  must  even  do  like  other  widows,  buy 
yourself  weeds,  and  be  cheerful. 

AIR.— LOCKIT. 
You'll  think,  ere  many  days  ensue, 

This  sentence  not  severe  ; 
I  hang  your  husband,  child,  'tis  true, 
But  with  him  hang  your  care. 

Twang  dillo  dee.  [Exit. 

Enter  MACHEATH. 

Lucy.  Though  the  ordinary  was  out  of  the  way 
to-day,  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will,  upon  the  first  op 
portunity,  quiet  my  scruples.  Oh,  sir  !  my  father's 
hard  heart  is  not  to  be  softened,  and  I  am  in  the 
utmost  despair. 

Mac.  But  if  I  could  raise  a  small  sum — would  not 
twenty  guineas,  think  you,  move  him  ?  Of  all  the 
arguments  in  the  way  of  business,  the  perquisite  is 
the  most  prevailing.  Money  well-timed,  and  pro 
perly  applied,  will  do  anything. 

Lucy.  What  love  or  money  can  do  shall  be  done ; 
for  all  my  comfort  depends  upon  your  safety. 
Enter  POLLY. 

Polly.  Where  is  my  dear  husband  ?  Was  a  rope 
ever  intended  for  this  neck  ?  Why  dost  thou  turn 
away  from  me  ?  'tis  thy  Polly ;  'tis  thy  wife. 

Mac.  Was  ever  such  an  unfortunate  rascal  as  I  am  ? 

Lucy.  Was  there  ever  such  another  villain  ! 

Polly.  Oh,  Macheath  !  was  it  for  this  we  parted  ? 
Taken!  imprisoned!  tried!  hanged!  Cruel  reflec 
tion!  I'll  stay  with  thee  till  death :  no  force  shall 
tear  thy  dear  wife  from  thee  now.  What  means 
my  love  ?  Not  one  kind  word  !  not  one  kind  look  ! 
Think  what  thy  Polly  suffers,  to  see  thee  in  this 
condition  I 

Mac.  I  must  disown  her.  [Aside.]  The  wench  is 
distracted ! 

Lucy.  Am  I  then  bilked  of  my  virtue  ?  Can  I 
have  no  reparation  ?  Sure  men  were  born  to  lie, 
and  women  to  believe  them  !  Oh  villain  villain ! 

Polly.  Am  I  not  thy  wife  ?  Thy  neglect  of  me, 
thy  aversion  to  me,  too  severely  proves  it.  Look 
on  me.  Tell  me,  am  I  not  thy  wile  ? 

Lucy.  Perfidious  wretch ! 

Polly.  Barbarous  husband ! 

Lucy.  Hadst  thou  been  hanged  five  months  ?.go, 
I  had  been  happy. 

Polly.  If  you  had  been  kind  to  me  till  death,  it 
would  not  have  vexed  me. 

Lucy.  Art  thou,  then,  married  to  another  ?  Hast 
thou  two  wives,  monster  ? 

Mac.  If  woman's  tongue  can  cease  for  an  answer  ? 
hear  me. 

Lucy.  I  won't.  Flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  my 
usage. 

Polly-  Shall  not  I  claim  my  own  ?  Justice  bids 
me  speak. 
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AIR. — MACHKATH. 
How  bappy  could  I  be  with  either, 

Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  ; 
But  while  ye  thus  tcuze  me  together, 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say  ; 

But  toll  de  roll,  &c. 
[Throws  himself  careletslj  on  thti  tulilu  \ 
Polly.  Sure,    my   dear,   there  ought  to   be  some 
preference  shown  to  a  wife;  at  lea-t  -lie  m.iy  claim 
the  appearance  of  it.     He  must   be  distracted  with 
misfortunes,  or  he  could  not  use  me  thus.  [Aside.} 

Lucy  Oh,  villain !  villain !  thou  hast  deceived 
me  :  I  could  even  inform  against  thee  with  pleasure. 
Not  a  prude  wishes  more  heartily  to  have  facts  against 
her  intimate  acquaintance,  than  I  now  wish  to  h;i\e 
facts  against  thee  I  would  have  her  satisfaction, 
and  they  should  all  out. 

DUETT. — POLLY  and  LLCY. 

Polly.  Pm  bubbled. 

Lucy.  Pm  bubbled. 

1'olly.  Oh,  how  Pm  troubled  ! 

Lucy.  Bamboozled  and  bit. 

Polly.  My  distresses  are  doubled. 

Lucy.  When  you  come  to  the  tree,   should  the 

hangman  refuse, 

These  fingers   with  pleasure  could  fasten 
the  noose. 

PoUy.  Pm  bubbled,  &c. 

Mac.  Be  pacified,  my  dear  Lucy ;  this  is  all  a 
fetch  of  Polly's,  to  make  me  desperate  with  you,  in 
case  I  get  off.  If  I  am  hanged,  she  would  fain  have 
the  credit  of  being  thought  my  widow.  Really, 
Polly,  this  is  no  time  for  a  dispute  of  this  sort;  for 
whenever  you  are  talking  of  marriage,  I  am  thinking 
of  hanging. 

Polly.  And  hast  thou  the  art  to  persist  in  dis 
owning  me  ? 

Mac.  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  in  per- 

ading  me  that  I  am  married  ?    Whv.   Pollv.  dost 


suading 


am  married?    Why,   Polly,  dost 


thou  seek  to  aggravate  my  misfortunes  ? 

Lucy.  Really  Miss  Peachum,  you  do  but  expose 
yourself;  besides,  'tis  barbarous  in  you  to  worry  a 
gentleman  in  his  circumstances,  Miss  Polly. 

AIR.—  POLLY. 
Cease  your  funning  : 
Force  or  cunning 
Never  shall  my  heart  trepan  ; 
All  these  sallies 
Are  but  malice, 
To  seduce  my  constant  man. 
'Tis  most  certain, 
By  their  flirting, 
Women  oft  have  envy  shown  ; 
Pleased  to  ruin 
Other's  wooing, 
Never  happy  in  their  own. 

Decency,  madam,  methinks  might  teach  you  to  be- 
have  yourself  with  some  reserve  to  the  husband, 
while  his  wife  is  present. 

Mac.  But,  seriously,  Polly,  this  is  carrying  the 
joke  a  little  too  far. 

Lucy.  If  you  are  determined,  madam,  to  raise  a 
disturbance  in  the  prison,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  send 
for  the  turnkey,  to  show  you  the  door.  I  am  sorry, 
madam,  you  force  me  to  be  so  ill-bred,  madam. 

Polly.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  these 
forward  airs  don't  become  you  in  the  least,  madam  ; 
and  my  duty,  madam,  obliges  me  to  slay  \\ith  my 
husband,  madam. 


DUETT.— LOCI    and  POLLY. 
Lucy.   Why,  how  now,  madam  Flirt? 

If  you  thus  must  chatter, 
And  are  for  flinging  dirt. 

Let's  try  who  Le.-t  can  spatter. 

Mad-.m  Flirt1 
Polly.  Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade  ? 

Sure,  the  wench  is  tipsy, 
How  can  you  see  me  made  [To  him. 

The  scoff  of  such  a  gipsey  ? 

Saucy  jade  !     [  To  her. 

Enter  PEACH i  M. 

Peach.  Where's  my  wench  ?  Ah,  hussy,  hussy ! 
Come  home,  you  slut !  and  when  your  fellow  is 
hanged,  hang  yourself,  to  make  your  family  some 
;•  mends. 

Polly.  Dear,  dear  father  !  do  not  tear  me  from 
him.  I  must  speak  ;  I  have  more  to  say  to  him. 
Oh!  twist  thy  fetters  about  me,  that  he  may  not  haul 
me  from  thee. 

Peach.  Sure,  all  women  are  alike ;  if  ever  they 
commit  one  folly,  they  are  sure  to  commit  another, 
by  exposing  themselves.  Away  ;  not  a  word  more. 
YotH  are  my  prisoner,  now,  hussy. 

AIR.— POLLY. 

No  pow'r  on  earth  can  e'er  divide 
The  knot  that  sacred  love  hath  tied ; 
When  parents  draw  against  our  mind, 
The  truelove's  knot  they  faster  bind. 

Oh,  oh,  ray,  oh,  Amborah.     Oh,  oh,  &c. 
[Holding  MACHEATH,  PEACHUM  pulling  her. 
[Exeunt  PEACH,  and  POLLY.  LLCY  seats  herself. 
Mac.  I  am  naturally  compassionate,  wife,  so  that 
I  could  not  use  the   wench  as  she  deserved,  which 
made  you  at  first,   suspect  there  was  something  in. 
what  she  said. 

Lwcy.   Indeed,  my  dear,  I  was  strangely  puzzled. 
Mac.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  her  father  would 
never  have  brought  me  into  this  circumstance.     No, 
Lucy,  I  had  rather  die  than  be  false  to  thee. 

Lucy.  How  happy  am  I,  if  you  say  this  from  your 
heart ;  for  I  love  thee  so,  that  I  could  sooner  bear  to 
see  thee  hanged  than  in  the  arms  of  another. 
Mac.  But  couldst  thou  bear  to  see  me  hanged  ? 
Lury.  Oh,  Macheath !  I  could  never  live  to  see 
that  day. 

Mac.  You  see,  Lucy,  in  the  account  of  love,  you 
are  in  my  debt.  Make  me,  if  possible,  love  thee 
more ;  and  let  me  owe  my  life  to  thee.  If  you  refuse 
to  assist  me,  Peachum  and  your  father  will  imme 
diately  put  me  beyond  all  means  of  escape. 

Lucy.  My  father,  I  know,  hath  been  drinking  hard 
with  the  prisoners,  and  I  fancy  he  is  now  taking  his 
nap  in  his  own  room ;  if  I  can  procure  the  keys, 
shall  I  go  off  with  thee,  my  dear  ? 

Mac.  If  we  are  together,  'twill  be  impossible  to 
ie  concealed.  As  soon  as  the  search  begins  to  be 
a  little  cool,  I  will  send  to  thee;  till  then,  my  heart 
is  thy  prisoner. 

Lucy.  Come  then,  my  dear  husband,  owe  thy  life 
.ome;  and  though  you  love  me  not,  be  grateful. 
But  that  Polly  runs  in  my  head  strangely. 
Mac.  A  moment  of  time  may  make  us  unhappy 
r  ever. 

AIR  —LUCY. 
I  like  the  fox  shall  grieve, 

Whose  mate  hath  left  her  side; 
Whom  hounds  from  morn  to  eve, 
Chase  o'er  the  country  wide. 
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[ACT  III. 


Where  can  my  lover  hide? 

Where  cheat  the  weary  pack  ? 
If  love  be  not  his  guide, 

He  never  will  come  back.          [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Newgate. 

Enter  LUCY  and  LOCKIT. 

LocJflt.  To  be  sure,  wench,  you  must  have  besn 
aiding  and  abetting  to  help  him  to  this  escape  ! 

Lucy.  Sir,  here  hath  been  Peachum  and  his 
daughter  Polly ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  know  the  ways 
of  Newgate  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  place  all  their  lives.  Why  must  all  your 
suspicion  light  upon  me  ? 

Lockit.  Lucy,  Lucy,  I  will  have  none  of  these 
shuffling  answers. 

Luc//.  Well  then,  if  I  know  anything  of  him,  I 
wish  I  may  be  burned. 

Lockit.  Keep  your  temper,  Lucy,  or  I  shall  pro 
nounce  you  guilty. 

Lucy.  Keep  your's  sir ;  I  do  wish  I  may  be 
burned,  I  do ;  and  what  can  I  say  more  to  convince 
you? 

Lockit.  Did  he  tip  handsomely  ?  How  much  did 
he  come  down  with  ?  Come,  hussy,  don't  cheat  your 
father,  and  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  you.  Perhaps 
you  have  made  a  better  bargain  with  him  than  I 
ct  uld  have  done.  How  much,  my  good  girl? 

Lucy.  You  know,  sir,  I  am  fond  of  him,  and  would 
have  given  money  to  have  kept  him  with  me. 

Lokit.  Ah,  Lucy  !  thy  education  might  have  put 
thee  more  upon  thy  guard  :  for  a  girl,  in  the  bar  of 
an  alehouse,  is  always  besieged. 

Lucy.  If  you  can  forgive  me,  sir,  I  will  make  a 
fair  Confession  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  hath  been  a  most 
barbarous  villain  to  me. 

Lockit  And  so  you  have  let  him  escape,  hussy, 
have  you  ? 

Lucy.  When  a  woman  loves,  a  kind  look,  a  tender 
word,  can  persuade  her  to  anything,  and  I  could  ask 
no  other  bribe.  Notwithstanding  all  he  swore,  I  am 
now  fully  convinced,  that  Polly  Peachum  is  actually 
his  wife.  Did  I  let  him  escape,  fool  that  I  was,  to  go 
to  her  ?  Polly  will  wheedle  herself  into  his  money  ; 
and  then  Peachum  will  hang  him,  and  cheat  us  both. 

Lockit.  So  I  am  to  be  ruined,  because,  forsooth, 
you  must  be  in  love  !  A  very  pretty  excuse. 

Lucy.  I  gave  him  his  life,  and  that  creature  enjoys 
the  sweets  of  it.  Ungrateful  Macheath  ! 

AIR. — Lucy. 

My  love  is  all  madness  and  folly; 

Alone  I  lie, 

Toss,  tumble,  and  cry, 
What  a  happy  creature  is  Polly  ! 
Was  e'er  such  a  wretch  as  I  ? 
With  rage  I  redden  like  scarlet, 
That  my  dear  inconstant  varlet, 

Stark  blind  to  my  charms, 

Is  lost  in  the  arms 
Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot ! 

Stark  blind  to  my  charms, 

Is  lost  in  the  arms 
Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot ! 
This,  this  my  resentment  alarms. 

Lockit.  And  so,  after  all  this  mischief,  I  must  stay 


here  to  be  entertained  with  your  caterwauling,  Mis 
tress  Puss  ?  Out  of  my  sight,  wanton  strumpet !  You 
shall  fast  and  mortify  yourself  into  reason,  with, 
now  and  then,  a  little  handsome  discipline,  to  bring 
you  to  your  senses.  Go  !  [Exit  LUCY  ]  Peachum, 
then,  intends  to  outwit  me  in  this  affair,  but  I'll  be 
even  with  him.  The  dog  is  leaky  in  his  liquor,  so 
I'll  ply  him  that  way,  get  the  secret  from  him,  and 
turn  this  affair  to  my  own  advantage.  Lucy  ! 

Enter  LUCY. 

Are  there  any  of  Peachum's  people  now  in  the 
house  ? 

Lucy.  Filch,  sir,  is  drinking  a  quartern  of  strong 
waters,  in  the  next  room,  with  Black  Moll. 

Lockit.  Bid  him  come  to  me.  [Exit  LUCY. 

Enter  FILCH. 

Why,  boy,  thou  lookest  as  if  thou  wert  half  starved ; 
like  a  shotten  herring.  But,  boy,  canst  thou  tell 
me  where  thy  master  is  to  be  found  ? 

Filch.  At  his  lock,  sir,  at  the  Crooked  Billet. 
Lockit.  Very  well ;  I  have  nothing  more  with 
you.  [Exit  FILCH.]  I'll  go  to  him  there,  for  I  have 
many  important  affairs  to  settle  with  him,  and  in 
the  way  of  those  transactions,  I'll  artfully  get  into 
his  secret;  so  that  Macheath  shall  not  remain  a  day 
longer  out  of  my  clutches.  [Exit. 

Enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  Jealousy,  rage,  love,  and  fear,  are  at  once 
tearing  me  to  pieces.  How  am  I  weather-beaten 
and  shattered  with  distress  ! 

AIR.— LUCY. 
I'm  like  a  skiff  on  the  ocean  tost, 

Now  high,  now  low,  with  each  billow  borne. 
With  her  rudder  broke,  and  her  anchor  lost, 

Deserted  and  all  forlorn. 
While  thus  I  lie  lolling  and  tossing  all  night, 
That  Polly  lies  sporting  on  seas  of  delight ! 

Revenge,  revenge,  revenge, 
Shall  appease  my  restless  sprite. 
I  have  the  ratsbane  ready.     But  say  I  were  to  be 
hanged,  I  never  could  be  hanged  for  anything  that 
would  give  me  greater  comfort   than  the  poisoning 
that  slut. 

Enter  FILCH. 

Filch.  Madam,  here's  Miss  Polly  come  to  wait 
upon  you. 

Lucy.  Shew  her  in.  [Exit  FILCH. 

Enter  POLLY. 

Dear  madam,  your  servant.  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  passion  when  I  was  so  happy  to  see  you  last.  I 
was  so  overrun  with  the  spleen,  that  I  was  perfectly 
out  of  myself;  and  really  when  one  hath  the  spleen, 
everything  is  to  be  excused  by  a  friend. 

AIR. — LUCY. 
When  a  wife's  in  the  pout, 
(As  she's  sometimes,  no  doubt,) 

The  good  husband,  as  meek  as  a  lamb, 
Her  vapours  to  still, 
First  grants  her  will, 
And  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram  ; 
Poor  man  !  and  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram. 
I  wish  all  our  quarrels  might  have  so  comfortable  a 
reconciliation. 

Polly.  I  have  no  excuse  for  my  own  behaviour, 
madam,  but  my  misfortunes;  and  really,  madam,  I 
suffer  too  upon  your  a--;*  -unt. 

Lucy.  But,  Miss  Polly  ;  in  the  way  of  friendship, 
will  you  give  me  leave  to  propose  a  glass  of  cordial 
to  you  ? 
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Polly.  Strong  waters  arc  apt  to  give  me  tin- 
head-ache.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse  me. 

Lucy.  Not  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  could 
have  better  in  her  closet  for  her  own  private  drink 
ing.  You  seem  mighty  low  in  spirits,  mv  dear. 

Polly.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  health  will  not 
allow  me  to  accept  of  your  offer  :  I  should  not  have 
left  you  in  the  rude  manner  I  did,  when  we  met  la-t, 
madam,  had  not  my  papa  hauled  me  away  so  unex 
pectedly.  I  was  indeed  somewhat  provoked,  and 
perhaps  might  use  Home  expressions  that  were  dis 
respectful  ;  but  really,  madam,  the  Captain  treated 
me  with  so  much  contempt  and  cruelty,  that  I  de 
served  your  pity  rather  than  your  resentment. 

Lucy.  But  since  his  escape,  no  doubt,  all  matters 
are  made  up  again.  Ah  !  Polly,  Polly  !  'tis  I  am 
the  unhappy  wife,  and  he  loves  you  as  if  you  were 
only  his  mistress. 

roily.  Sure,  madam,  you  cannot  think  me  so 
happy  as  to  be  the  object  of  your  jealousy  !  A  man 
is  always  afraid  of  a  woman  who  loves  him  too 
well ;  so  that  I  must  expect  to  be  neglected  and 
avoided. 

Lucy.  Then  our  cases,  my  dear  Polly,  are  exactly 
alike :  both  of  us,  indeed,  have  been  too  fond.  In 
deed,  my  dear  Polly,  we  are  both  of  us  a  cup  too 
low  ;  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  accept  of  my  offer. 

AIR.— LUCY. 
Come,  sweet  lass, 
Let's  banish  sorrow 
Till  to-morro.v  ; 
Come,  sweet  lass, 
Let's  take  a  chirping  glass. 

Wine  can  clear 
The  vapours  of  despair, 

And  make  us  light  as  air  ; 
Then  drink  and  banish  care. 

I  can't  bear,  child,  to  see  you  in  such  low  spirits  ; 
and  I  must  persuade  you  to  what  I  know  will  do 
you  good.  [Exit. 

Polly.  All  this  wheedling  of  Lucy  can't  be  for 
nothiug— at  this  time  too,  when  I  know  she  hates 
me  !  The  dissembling  of  a  woman  is  always  the 
forerunner  of  mischief.  By  pouring  strong  waters 
down  my  throat,  she  thinks  to  pump  some  secrets 
out  of  me :  I'll  be  upon  my  guard,  and  won't  taste 
a  drop  of  her  liquor,  I'm  resolved. 

Re-enter  LUCY,  with  strony  waters. 
Lucy.  Come,  Miss  Polly. 

Polly.  Indeed,  child,  you  have  given  yourself 
trouble  to  no  purpose  ;  you  must,  my  dear,  excuse 
me. 

Lucy.  Really,  Miss  Polly,  you  are  as  squeam 
ishly  affected  about  taking  a  cup  of  strong  waters  as 
a  lady  before  company. 

Polly.  What  do  I  see  ?    Macheath  again  in  cus 
tody  !  Now  every  glimmering  of  happiness  is  lost ! 
[Drop*  the  glatt  of  liquor  on  the  ground. 
Enter  LOCKIT,  MACHEATH,   PEACHUM,  and 

Constables. 

Lockit.  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Captain  :  you  have 
neither  the  chance  of  love  or  money  for  another 
escape,  for  you  are  ordered  to  be  called  down  upon 
your  trial  immediately. 

Peach.  Away,  hussies  !  This  is  not  a  time  for  a 
man  to  be  hampered  with  his  wives ;  you  see  the 
gentleman  is  in  chains  already. 

Lucy.  Oh,  husband,  husband !  my  heart  longed 
(n  soe  thee ;  but  to  see  thee  thus  distracts  me  ! 

Polly.  Will  not  my  dear  husband  look  upon  his 
I'olly  ?  why  hadst  thou  not  flown  to  me  for  protec 
tion  ?  With  me  thou  hadst  been  safe. 


DTK'!'.— P..I.T-Y  and  LU-Y. 
Hither,  dear  husband,  turn  your  eyes  ! 
Lucy.          Bestow  one  glance  to  cheer  me  ! 
Polly.  Think,  with  that  look,  thy  Polly  d 
Lin-1/.         Oh,  shun  me  not,  but  hear  me  ! 
Polly.   'Tis  Polly  sues. 

*Tis  Lucy  speaks. 
Polly.   Is  thus  true  love  requited  ? 
Lucy.  My  heart  is  bursting  ! 
Polly.  Mine  too,  breaks  ! 

Lucy.  Must  I 

Polly.  Must  I  be  slighted  ? 

Mac.  What  would  you  have  me  say,  ladies  ?  You 
see  the  affair  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  without  my 
disobliging  either  of  you. 

Peach.  But  the  settling  of  this  point,  Captain, 
might  prevent  a  lawsuit  between  your  two  ladies. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 
Which  way  shall  I  turn  me  ?  how  can  I  decide  ? 
Wives,  the  day  of  your  death,  are  as  fond  as  a  bride. 
One  wife's  too  much  for  most  husbands  to  hear, 
But  two  at  a  time,  there's  no  mortal  can  bear ! 
This  way,  and  that  way,  and  which  way  I  will, 
What  would  comfort  the  one,  t'other  wife  would 

take  ill ! 

Polly.  But  if  his  own  misfortunes  have  made  him 
insensible  to  mine,  a  father,  sure,  will  be  more  com 
passionate.  Dear,  dear  sir !  sink  the  material  evi 
dence,  and  bring  him  off  at  his  trial.  Polly,  upon 
her  knees,  begs  it  of  you. 

AIR. — POLLY. 
When  my  hero  in  court  appears, 

And  stands  arraign'd  for  his  life, 
Then  think  of  poor  Polly's  tears, 
For  ah  !   poor  Polly's  his  wife. 
Like  the  sailor,  he  holds  up  his  hand, 

Distress'd  on  the  dashing  wave ; 
To  die  a  dry  death  at  land 
Is  as  bad  as  a  watery  grave. 
And  alas,  poor  Polly  ! 

Alack,  and  well-a-day  ! 
Before  I  was  in  love, 

Oh,  ev'ry  month  was  May  ! 
Peach.  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Polly ;  your  hus 
band   is  to  die  to-day ;  therefore,  if  you  are  not  al 
ready  provided,  'tis  high  time  to  look  about  for  an 
other.     There's  comfort  for  you,  you  slut ! 

Lockit.  We  are  ready,  sir',  to  conduct  you  to  the 
Old  Bailey. 

AIR. — MACHEATH. 
The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  arc  mot, 

The  judges  all  ranged ;  a  terrible  show  ! 
I  go  undismayed,  for  death  is  a  debt — 

A  debt  on  demand,  so  take  what  I  owe. 
Then,  farewell,  my  love;  dear  charmers,  adieu  ! 
Contented  I  die  ;  'tis  the  better  for  you. 
Here  ends  all  dispute,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives ; 
For  this  way,  at  once,  I  please  all  my  ^ 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you. 

IF. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  Priton. 
Dance  of  Prisoners  in  feltert. 

SCENE    III.—  The  Condemned    Hold 
MACHEATH  in  a  melancholy  posture. 

MEDLEY. 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  case ! 
Must  I  suffer  this  disgrace  ? 
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Of  all  the  friends  in  tirrr?  of  grief,  '  villains   to  the  gallows  before  you,  and  I  am  satis- 

Wheu  threat'ning  death  looks  grimmer,         j  fied. 
Not  one  so  sure  can  bring  relief,  Mat.  We'll  do  it. 

As  this  best  friend,  a  brimmer.  LD  rinks.  \  Re-enter  Gaoler. 

Gaoler.  Miss  Polly  and  Miss  Lucy  entreat  a  word 
with  you.  [Exit. 

Mac.  Gentlemen,  adieu  ! 
<s.  j  [Ejceunt  BEN  BUDGE  and  MAT-O'-THE  MINT. 

Enter  LUCY  and  POLLY. 

i      Mac.  My  dear  Lucy  !    my  dear  Polly  '.    whatso 
ever  hath  passed  between  us  is  now  at  an  end. 

TRIO. — LUCY,  POLLY,  and  MACHEATH. 
Lucy.  Would  I  might  be  hang'd  ! 
Polly.  And  I  would  so  too. 

Lucy.  To  be  hang'd  with  you. 
Polly.  My  dear,  with  you. 

Mac.  Oh,  leave  me,  thought !  I  tear — I  doubt ! 
I  tremble — I  droop  !   See !  my  courage  is  out. 

[  Turns  up  the  empty  bottle. 
Lucy.  No  token  of  love  ? 
Mac.  See  !  my  courage  is  out. 

[  Turns  up  the  empty  bottle. 
Lucy.  No  token  of  love  ? 
Polly.  Adieu ! 

Lucy.  Farewell ! 

Mae.  But  hark  !  I  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell. 

Re-enter  Gaoler. 

Gaoler.  Four  women  more,  Captain,  with  a  child 
a-piece. 

Mac.  Tell  the  sheriffs  officers  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt. 
Mob.  [Within.]  A  reprieve!  a  reprieve  ! 

Re-enter  MACHEATH,  POLLY,  LUCY,  &c. 
Mac.  Look  you,  ladies,  we  will  have  no  contro 
versy  now, — and,  ladies,  I  hope  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  present  a  partner  to  each  of  you  ;  and,  for 
this  time,  I  take  Polly  for  mine ;— and  for  life,  you 
slut,  for  we  are  really  married. 

FINALE. 

Thus  I  stand  like  the  Turk,  with  his  doxies  around, 
,    From  all  sides  their  glances  his  passion  confound  ; 

all  alike,  and  that  even  fiiir    anno-    r-nn  nn  mnrA  truct     .  .      -      . 


Since  I  must  swing,  I  scorn, — I  bccrn  to  wince  or 
whine :  [Rises. 

But  now  again  my  spirits  sink, 
I'll  raise  them  high  with  wine.       [Dnnk 
But  valour  the  stronger  grows, 

The  stronger  liquor  we're  drinking; 
And  how  can  we  feel  our  woes, 

When  we've  lost  the  trouble  of  thinking  ? 

IDnnkt. 

If  thus  a  man  can  die, 
Much  bolder  with  brandy. 

[Pour*  out  a  bumper  of  brandy.  ! 
So  I  drink  off  this  bumber ;  and  now  I  can  stand  J 

the  test, 

And  my  comrades  shall  see  that  I  die  as  brave  as 
the  best.  [Drinkt. 

But  can  I  leave  my  pretty  hussies 
Without  one  tear  or  tender  sigh  ? 
Their  eyes,  their  lips,  their  busses, 
Recall  my  love  : — Ah  !  must  I  die  ? 
Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree, 
To  curb  vice  in  others,  as  well  "as  in  me, 
I  wonder  we  ha'n't  better  company 

Upon  Tyburn  tree. 

But  gold  from  law  can  take  out  the  sting  ; 
And  if  rich  men,  like  us,  were  to  swing, 
'Twould  thin  the  land,  such  numbers  to  string 
Upon  Tyburn  tree. 
Enter  Gaolor. 

Gaoler.  Some  friends  of  your's,  Captain,  desire  to 
be  admitted  :  I  leave  you  together. 
Enter  BEN  BUDGE,   and   MAT-O'-THE-MINT  ;    the 

Gaoler  searches  them,  and  exit. 
Mac.  For  having  broke  prison,  you  see,  gentle 
men,  I  am  ordered  for  immediate  execution.  The 
sheriffs  officers,  I  believe,  are  now  at  the  door. 
That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  'peach  me,  I  own, 
surprised  me.  'Tis  a  plain  proof  that  the  world  is 


all  alike,  and  that  even  our  gang  can  no  more  trust   ^    Ti     ,    V  &*"   .     i."    • 

one   another  than  other  JLlf;  therefore,   I   beJ  For  black   brown   and  fair,  his  inconstancy  burns, 

you,  gentlemen,   to  look  well  to  yourselves     for,  in    £nd  i*6  ^fT  'bea«tie8  SU^due  hl™  \  tU^S.: 
ill  probability,  you  may  live  sonJ  months  Ion-ei  ch      lls.rth  ter  charms  to  provoke  his  desires, 


,  . 

Mat.  We      e  all  heartily  sorry,  Captain,  for  your    £ho?f  h  f  lUf  ?.t0  all>  .Wlth  ^  °f 
M.fm.h,™  •  »,„*  »+;„  „.!,«,*  U  ~.,t!  .11*.^'  *  "   *        !  But  think  of  this  maxim,  and  put  off  all  sorrow, 


misfortune  ;  but  'tis  what  we  must  all  come  to. 

Mac.  Peachum  and  Lockit,  you  know,  are  infa 
mous  scoundrels ;  their  lives  are  as  much  in  your 
power,  as  your's  are  iu  their's.  Remember  your 
dying  friend; — 'tis  my  last  request:  bring  those 


The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to-morrow. 

CHORUS. 

Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  cast  away  sorrow, 
The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to-inorrow, 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. — Dornton's  House, 

Enter  Mr.  DORNTON. 

Dor.  Past  two  o'clock,  and  not  yet  returned — 
Well,  well, — it's  my  own  fault ! — Mr.  Smith  ! 
Enter  Mr.  SMITH. 

Mr.  S.  Sir. 

Dor.  Is  Mr.  Sulky  come  in  ? 

Mr.  S.  No,  sir. 

Dor.  Are  you  sure  Harry  Dornton  said  he  shoulc 
return  to  night? 

Mr.  S.  Yes,  sir. 

Dor.  And  you  don't  know  where  he  is  gone  ? 

Mr.  S.  He  did  not  tell  me,  sir. 

Dor.  I  ask  you  if  you  know. 

Mr.  S.  I  believe  to  Newmarket,  sir. 

Dor.  You  always  believe  the  worst !— I'll  situ 
no  longer — Tell  the  servants  to  go  to  bed.  And 
do  you  hear  ?  should  he  apply  to  you  for  money 
don't  let  him  have  a  guinea. 

Mr.  S.  Very  well,  sir. 

Dor.  I  have  done  with  him ;  he  is  henceforth  n 
•on  of  mine  !  Let  him  starve  ! 

ACT.    DRAMA.— NOS.    43    &     11. 


Mr.  S.   He  acts  very  improperly,  sir,  indeed. 
Dor.     Improperly!       How?     [Taking     SMITH'S 
and.]  What  does  he  do? 
Mr.  S.  Sir  ! 

Dor.  Have  you  heard  anything  of 

Mr.  S.  No — no,  sir — Nothing — nothing  but  what 
ou  yourself  tell  me. 

Dor  Then  how  do  you  know  he  has  acted  im- 
roperly  ? 

Mr.  S.  He  is  certainly  a  very  good-hearted  young 
gentleman,  sir. 

Dor,  Good-hearted  !     How  daro  you  make  such 

ion? 

Mr.  S.  Sir  ! 

Dor.  How  dare  you,  Mr.  Smith,  insult  me  so  ? 
s  not  his  gaming  notorious;  his  racing,  driving, 
iding,  and  associating  with  knaves,  fools,  de- 
lauchees,  and  blacklegs  ? 
Mr.  S.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I — 
Dor.  Upon  your  word.  But  it's  over  !  His  name 
las  this  very  day  been  struck  out  of  the  tinn  !  Let 
us  drafts  be  returned.  It's  all  ended !  And,  ob 
serve,  not  a  guinea  !  If  you  lend  him  any  yourself, 
['11  not  pay  you.  I'll  no  longer  be  a  fond  doating 
iather.  Therefore,  take  warning  !  Take  warning,  I 
say !  Be  his  distress  what  it  will,  not  a  guinea ! 
Though  you  should  hereafter  see  him  begging, 
starving  in  the  streets,  not  so  much  as  the  loan  of 
a  single  guinea. 

Mr.  S.  I  shall  be  careful  to  observe  your  order?, 
sir. 

Dor.  Sir !  Why,  would  you  see  him  starve  ? 
Would  you  see  him  starve,  and  not  lend  him  a  gui 
nea  ?  Would  you,  sir !  Would  you  ? 

Mr.  S.  Sir !  Certainly  not,  except  in  obedience 
to  your  orders. 

Dor.  And  could  any  orders  justify  your  seeing  a 
poor  unfortunate  youth,  rejected  by  his  father,  aban 
doned  by  his  friends,  starving  to  death  ? 
Mr.  S.  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  sir. 
Dor.  I  tell  you  the  thing  shall  happen !   He  shall 
starve  to  death  !     I'll  never  look  on  him  more  as  a 
son  of  mine !  and   I'm  very  certain,  when  I  have 
forsaken  him,  all  the  world  will  forsake  him,  too. 
[M'«f/)*.l     Yes,    yes!     he   is   born   to    be   a   poor 
wretched  outcast. 

Mr.  S.  I  hope,  sir,  he  still  will  make  a  fine  man. 
Dor.    Will!    there   is   not    a   finer,    handsomer, 
nobler-looking  youth   in  the  kingdom;   no,  not  in 
th  >  world  ! 

V»    V   I  mean,  a  worthv  man,  sir. 
2  U 
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Dor.   How  can  you  mean  any  such  thing?     The  I  Enter  Mr    SMITH 

""TI  '^^m^/te^ha,  your    Can   a.,  ,W  pvan.s  ^.h*.  Mr  Smith;  derk 
pleasure  is,  I W  endeavour  'to  act  like  a  fai/hful    ^ffi^SS  ^ 

servant. 


Dor.  I  know  you  are  a  faithful  servant,  Mr. 
Smith.  [Takes  his  hand]  1  know  you  are  — But  you 
— you  are  not  a  father. 

Enter  Mr.  SULKY. — Exit  Mr.  SMITH. 
Dor.  Well,  Mr.  Sulky,  have  you  heard  anything 
of  him  ? 
Sul.  Yes. 

Dor.  And,  hey  ! — Anything  consoling — anything 
good? 
Sul.  No. 

Dor.  No  ? — No,  say  you  ! — Where  is  he  ?  What 
is  he  about  ? 

Sul.  I  don't  know. 

Dor.  Don't? — You  love  to  torture  me,  sir  ! — You 

love  to  torture  me. 

Sul.  Humph  ! 

Dor.  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  you  have 

heard ) 

Sul.  I  love  to  torture  you. 
Dor.  Put  me  out  of  my  pain  !     If  you  are  not  a 
tiger,  put  me  out  of  my  pain  ! 

Sul.    [Slouiy    drawing   a    newspaper    out    of  his 
pocket.]  There;  read! 
Dor.  Dead? 
Sul.  Worse. 

Dor.  Mercy  defend  me !    where  ?  what  ? 
Sul.  The  first  paragraph  in  the  postscript :   the 
beginning  line  in  capitals. 

Dor.  [Reads.]  "  The  junior  partner  of  the  great 


Mr.  S.  Very  well,  sir. 

Dor.  Sir  ?     Bid  them  shut  the   door  in  his  face  ! 
11  turn  the  first  away  that  lets  him  set   his  foot  in 
this  house  ever  again  ! 

Mr.  S.  Very  well,  sir. 

Dor.  Very  well,  sir  ?  Damn  your  very  well,  sir! 
I  tell  you  it  is  not  very  well,  sir.  He  shall  starve, 
die,  rot  in  the  street !  Is  that  very  well,  sir  ? 

[Exeunt  DORNTON  and  SMITH. 

Sul.  He  has  a  noble  heart.  A  fond  father's 
heart  The  boy  was  a  fine  youth ;  but  he  spoiled 
him  ;  and  now  he  quarrels  with  himself  and  all  the 
world,  because  he  hates  his  own  folly.  [4  knocking 
at  the  door.]  So  !  here  is  the  youth  returned. 

[Knocking  again. — Exit 

Enter  DORNTON,  with  Servants. 

Do?\  Don't  stir  ! — On  your  lives,  don't  go  to  the 
door  !  Are  the  bolts  and  locks  all  fastened  ? 

Servants.   All,  sir.  "     [Knocking. 

Dor.  Don't  mind  his  knocking  !  Go  to  bed,  every 
soul  of  you,  instantly,  and  fall  fast  asleep  !  He  shall 
starve  in  the  streets  !  [Knocking  again.]  Fetch  me 
my  blunderbuss  !  Make  haste  !  [Ereunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Street. 
Enter  HARRY  DORNTON,  MILFORD,  and  Postilions. 


Pos.  We  smoked  along,  your  honour ! 
Har.  [Knocks  at  door.]    1  know  you  did.     Had 

banking  house  not  a  mile  from  the  Post-office,  has  I  you  been  less  free  with  your  whip,  you  would  have 
again  been  touched  at  Newmarket,  for  upwards  of  I  been  a  crown  the  richer.  Your  next  step  should  be 
ten  thousand  pounds." — It  can't  be  !  j  to  turn  drummers,  and  handle  the  cat-o' -nine-tails. 

Sul.  Humph! 
Dor.  Why,  can  it  ? 
Sul.  Yes. 
Dor.  How  do  you  know  ? 


What  proof  have  you 
that  it  is  not  a  lie  ? 

Sul.  His  own  hand-writing. 

Dor.  How? 

Sul.  Bills  at  three  days'  sight  to  the  full  amount 
have  already  been  presented. 

Dor.  And  accepted  ? 

Sul  Yes. 

Dor.    But — why — were   you    mad,    Mr.    Sulky  ? 
Were  you  mad  ? 

Sul.  I  soon  shall  be. 

Dor.  Is  not  his  name  struck  off  the  firm  ? 

Sul.  They  were  dated  two  days  before. 

Dor.  The  credit  of  my  house  begins  to  totter  ! 

Sul.  Well  it  may  ! 

Dor.  What  the  effect  of  such  a  paragraph  may  be, 
I  cannot  tell. 

Sul.  I  can  : — Ruin. 

Dor.  Are  you  serious,  sir  ? 

Sul.  I  am  not  inclined  to  laugh. — A  run  against 
the  house,  stoppage,  disgrace,  bankruptcy. 

Dor.  Really,  Mr.  Sulky,  you 

Sul.  Yes.  I  know  I  offend.  I  was  bred  in  your 
house,  you  used  me  tenderly,  I  served  you  faithfully, 
and  you  admitted  me  a  partner.  Don't  think  I  care 
for  myself.  No,  I  can  sit  at  the  desk  again.  But 
you !  You  !  first  man  of  the  first  commercial  city 
on  earth,  your  name  in  the  Gazette  !  Were  it ' 
mine  only,  I  would  laugh  at  it.  What  am  I  ?  who 
cares  for  me  ? 

Dor.  Where  is  the  vile— [Calling.]— Mr.  Smith 
— Thomas — William  ! 


Pos.   It  is  very  late,  your  honour. 

Har.  Begone  !  I'll  give  you  no  more. 

[Knocks. — Exeunt  Postilions. 

Dor.  [At  the  window  over  him,  with  Mr.  SULKY, 
throwing  up  the  sash  and  presenting  the  blunder 
buss.]  Knock  again,  you  scoundrel,  and  you  shall 
have  the  full  contents  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  rascal ! 

Har.  So  !  I  suspected  dad  was  in  his  tantrums. 

Mil.  You  have  given  him  some  cause. 

Har.  Very  true.  [To  his  father. \  Consider,  my 
dear  sir,  the  consequences  of  lying  out  all  night ! 

Dcr.  Begone,  villain  ! 

Har.  Bad  women,  sir  ;  damps,  night  airs  ! 

Dor.  Will  you  begone  ? 

Har.  Watch-houses,  pickpockets,  cutthroats  ! 

Sul.  Come,  come,  sir.  [Shutting  the  window 

Mil.  We  shall  not  get  in. 

Har.  Pshaw!  how  little  do  you  know  of  my 
father.  The  door  will  open  in  less  than  fifteen 
seconds. 

Mil.  Done,  for  a  hundred  ! 

Har.  Done,  done!  [Take  out  their  watches — the 
door  opens.]  I  knew  you  were  had  ;  double  or  quits, 
we  find  the  cloth  laid,  and  supper  on  the  table. 

Mil.  No,  it  won't  do.  [Exeunt  into  the  house 

SCENE  III.— Dornton's  House. 
Enter  HAURY  DORNTON,  MILFORD,  and  a  Footman 

Foot.  My  old  master  is  in  a  bitter  passion,  sir. 

Har.   I  know  it. 

Foot.  He  is  gone  down  to  turn  the  servant  out  ot 
doors  that  let  you  in. 

Har.  Is  he  ?  Then  go  you  and  let  your  fellow 
servant  in  again. 


S<ENK    III.) 
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k\>ot.  1  dare  not,  sir. 

Har.  Then  I  must.  [Krit. 

h\>'.tt.  He  enquired  who  was  with  my  yuing 
waster. 

Mil.   Well! 

Foot.  And  when  he  heard  it  was  you,  sir,  he  was 
ten  times  mure  furious.  [Exit 

He-enter  HARRY   DORNTON. 

Har.  All's  well  that  ends  well.  This  has  been  a 
cursed  long  voyage,  Milford  ! 

Mil.  I  am  a  hundred  and  fifty  in. 

Har.  And  I  ten  thousand  out. 

Mil.  I  believe  I  had  better  avoid  your  father  for 
th.-  present. 

Har.  I  think  you  had.  Dad  considers  you  as  my 
tempter  ;  the  cause  of  my  ruin. 

Mil.  And  I  being  in  his  debt,  he  conceives  he 
may  treat  me  without  ceremony. 

Har.  Nay,  damn  it,  Jack,  do  him  justice  :  it  is 
not  the  money  you  had  of  him,  but  the  ill  advice  he 
imputes  to  you,  that  galls  him. 

Mil.   I  hear  he  threatens  to  arrest  me. 

Hur.  Yes  !  he  has  threatened  to  strike  my  name 
out  of  the  firm,  and  disinherit  me,  a  thousand  times  ? 

AHl.  Oh,  but  he  has  been  very  serious  in  menac 
ing  me. 

Har.  And  me  too. 

Mil.  You'll  be  at  the  tennis-court  to-morrow  ? 

Har.  No. 

Mil.  What,  not  to  see  the  grand  match  ? 

Har.  No. 

Mil.  Oh  yes,  you  will. 

Har.  No  ;  I  am  determined. 

Mil.  Yes,  over  night ;  you'll  waver  in  the  morn 
ing. 

Har.  No.  It  is  high  time,  Jack,  to  grow  prudent. 

Mil.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  My  plan  is  formed :  I'll  soon 
b«  out  of  debt 

Har.  How  will  you  get  the  money  ? 

Mil.  By  calculation. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mil.  I  am  resolved  on  it.  How  many  men  of 
rank  and  honour,  having  lost  their  fortunes,  have 
doubly  recovered  them ! 

Har.  And  very  honourably  ! 

Mil.  Who  doubts  it  ? 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Nobody  !  nobody  ! 

Mil.  But  pray,  Harry,  what  is  it  you  find  so  at 
tractive  in  my  late  father's  amorous  relict? 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What,  the  Widow  Warren  ? 

Mil.  She  seems  to  think,  and  even  reports,  you 
are  to  marry  her  !  [Both  tit  at  a  table. 

Har.  Marry  ?  Her  ?  A  coquette  of  forty,  who 
ridiculously  apes  all  the  airs  of  a  girl !  Fantastic, 
selfish,  and  a  fool !  And  marry  ?  Disgusting  idea ! 
Thou  wert  philosophising,  as  \\e  drove,  on  the  con 
dition  of  a  post-horse — 

Mil.  Well? 

Har  I  would  rather  be  a  post-horse, — nay,  the 
brute  that  drives  a  post-horse,  than  the  base  thing 
thou  hast  imagined  !  [Riset. 

Mil.  Then  why  are  you  so  often  thero  ?       [Ritet. 

Har.  Because  I  can't  keep  away. 

What,  is  it  her  daughter,  Sophia  ? 
Har.   Lovely,  bewitching  innocent ! 
Mil.  The  poor  young  thing  is  fond  of  you  ? 
Har.  I  should  be  half  mad  if  I  thought  she  was 
not ;  yet  am  obliged  to  half  hope  she  is  not. 

Mil.    Why.' 

Har.  What  a  question  !  Am  I  not  a  profligate, 
and  iu  all  probability  ruine  1  ?  Not  even  my  father 
i.iu  overlook  this  la-'t  affair  '  No  !  heiph..  ' 


Mil.  The  loss  of  my  f.it!:--r  V  will,  and  the  im 
madf  of  its  omtrnts   b)  llio-c  who  witnessed    it.  an- 
strange  circumstances  ! 

Har.  In  which  the  widow  triumphs.  And  you, 
being  a  bastard,  and  left  by  the  law  to  starve,  she 
willingly  pays  obedience  to  laws  so  wise. 

Mil.  She  refuses  even  to  nay  my  debts. 

Har.  And  the  worthy  alderman,  your  father,  be 
ing  overtaken  by  death  in  the  south  of  France,  care 
fully  makes  a  will,  and  then  as  carefully  hides  it 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found ;  or  commits  it  to  the 
custody  of  some  mercenary  knave,  who  has  made 
his  market  of  it  to  the  widow.  So  !  here  comes  the 
supposed  executor  of  this  supposed  will. 

Enter  Mr.  SULKY. 
My  dear  Mr.  Sulky,  how  do  vou  do  ? 

Sul.  Very  ill. 

Har.  Indeed  ?  I  am  very  sorry  !  What's  your 
disorder  ? 

Snl.  You. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sul.  Ruin,  bankruptcy,  infamy  ! 

Har.  The  old  story  \ 

Sul.  To  a  new  tune. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sul.  You  are — 

Har.  What,  my  good  cynic  ? 

Sul.  A  fashionable  gentleman. 

Har.  I  know  it. 

Sul.  And  fashionably  ruined. 

Har.  No  ;— I  have  a  father. 

Sul.  Who  is  ruined  likewise. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Is  the  Bank  of  England 
ruined  ? 

Sul.  I  say,  ruined.  [MII.FORD  u-a/A*  about.] 
Nothing  less  than  a  miracle  can  save  the  house. 
The  purse  of  Fortunatus  could  not  supply  you. 

Har.  No ;  it  held  nothing  but  guineas.  Notes, 
bills,  paper  for  me  ! 

Sul.  Such  effrontery  is  insufferable.  For  these 
five  years,  sir,  you  have  been  driving  to  ruin  more 
furiously  than— 

Har.  An  ambassador's  coach  on  a  birth-night.  I 
saw  you  were  stammering  for  a  simile. 

Sid.  Sir! 

Har.  Youth  mounts  the  box,  seizes  the  reins,  and 
Jehus  headlong  on  in  the  dark  ;  passion  and  prodi 
gality  blaze  in  the  front,  bewilder  the  coachman, 
and  dazzle  and  blind  the  passengers  ;  wisdom,  pru 
dence,  and  virtue  are  overset  and  maimed  or  mur 
dered  ;  and  at  last,  repentance,  like  the  footman's 
flambeau  lagging  behind,  lights  us  to  dangers  when 
they  are  past  all  remedy. 

Sul.  Your  name  is  struck  off  the  firm.  I  was  the 
adviser. 

Har.  You  were  very  kind,  Mr.  Sulky. 

Sul.  Your  father  is  at  last  determined. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Sul.  You'll  find  so !  And  what  brought  you  here, 
sir?  [To  MII.FORD. 

Mil.  A  chaise  and  four. 

Sul.  It  might  have  carried  you  to  a  safer  place. 
When  do  you  mean  to  pay  your  debts  ? 

Mil.  When  my  father's  executor  prevails  on  the 
Widow  Warren  to  do  me  justice.  [HARRY  tits. 

Sul.  And  which  way  am  I  to  prevail  ? 

Mil.  And  which  way  am- 1  to  pay  my  debts  ? 

Sul.  You  might  have  more  modesty  than  inso 
lently  to  come  and  brave  one  of  your  principal 
^rt-.htors,  after  having  ruined  his  sou  by  your  evil 
counsel. 

Har.   Ha,  ha,  ha !    Don't  believe  a  word  on't,  my 
2  U  2 
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good  grumbler  :  I  ruined  myself:.!  wanted  no 
counsellor. 

Mil.  My  father  died  immensely  rich  ;  and,  though 
I  am  what  the  law  calls  illegitimate,  I  ought  not  to 
starve. 

SuL  You  have  had  five  thousand  pounds,  and  are 
five  more  in  debt. 

Mil.  Yes  ;  thanks  to  those  who  trust  boys  with 
thousands. 

Sul.  You  would  do  the  same  now  that  you  think 
yourself  a  man. 

Mil.  Indeed,  I  would  not, 

Sul.  Had  you  been  watching  the  widow  at  home, 
instead  of  galloping  after  a  knot  of  gamblers  and 
pick-pockets,  you  might  perhaps  have  done  yourself 
more  service. 

Mil.  Which  way,  sir  ? 

Sul.  The  will  of  your  late  father  is  found  ! 

Mil.  Found  ? 

Sul.  I  have  received  a  letter,  from  which  I  learn 
it  was  at  last  discovered,  carefully  locked  up  in  a 
private  drawer  ;  and  that  it  is  now  a  full  month 
since  a  gentleman  of  Montpellier,  coming  to  Eng 
land,  was  entrusted  with  it.  But  no  such  gentleman 
has  yet  appeared. 

Mil.  If  it  should  have  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
widow— 

Sul.  Which  I  suspect  it  has  !  You  are  a  couple 
of  pretty  gentlemen  !  But  beware  !  misfortune  is 
at  your  heels  !  Mr.  Dornton  vows  vengeance  on 
you  both,  and  justly.  He  is  not  gone  to  bed  ;  and, 
if  you  have  confidence  enough  to  look  him  in  the 
face,  I  would  have  you  stay  w;here  you  are. 

Mil.  I  neither  wish  to  insult,  nor  be  insulted. 


SuL  [Retiring  to  the  table.]  Do  you  know,  sir, 
your  father  turned  the  poor  fellow  into  the  street, 
who  compassionately  opened  the  door  for  you  ? 

Har.  Yes  ;  and  my  father  knows  I  as  compas 
sionately  opened  the  door  for  the  poor  fellow  in  re 
turn. 

Sul.  Very  well,  sir  !  Your  fame  is  increasing 
daily. 

Har.  [Rising.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Sul.  Humph  !  Then  perhaps  you  have  para 
graphed  yourself? 

Har.  Paragraphed?     Where?    where? 

SuL  In  the  St.  James's  Evening. 

Har.  Me? 

SuL  Stating  the  exact  amount  — 

Har    Of  my  loss  ? 

SuL  Yours.  —  You  march  through  every  avenue 
to  fame,  dirty  or  clean. 

Har.  Well  said  !  Be  witty  when  you  can  ;  sar 
castic  you  must  be,  in  spite  of  your  teeth.  But  I 
like  you  the  better.  You  are  honest.  You  are  my 
cruet  of  Cayenne,  and  a  sprinkling  of  you  is  excel 
lent. 

SuL  Well,  sir,  when  you  know  the  state  of  your 
own  affairs,  and  to  what  you  have  reduced  the  house, 
you  will  be  less  ready  to  grin. 

Har.  Reduced  the  house  !   ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  DORNTON,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

Dor.  So,  sir  ! 

Har.   [Bowiny.]  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  sir. 

Dor.  You  are  there,  after  having  broken  into  my 
house  at  midnight  !  —  And  you  are  here  [Holding  up 
the  paper],  after  having  ruined  me  and  my  house 
by  your  unprincipled  prodigality  !  Are  you  not  a 
scoundrel  ? 

Har.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  only  a  fool. 

SuL  Good  night  to  you,  gentlemen. 


Dor.  Stay  where  you  are,  Mr.  Sulky.  I  beg  you 
to  stay  where  you  are,  and  be  a  witness  to  my 
solemn  renunciation  oi'  him  and  his  vices  ! 

SuL   1  have  witnessed  it  a  thousand  times. 

Dor.  But  this  is  the  last.  Are  you  not  a  scoun 
drel,  I  say?  [To  HARRY. 

Har.  I  am  your  son. 

Dor.  [Calling.]  Mr.  Smith!  bring  in  those  deeds. 

Enter  Mr.  SMITH. 

You  will  not  deny  you  are  an  incorrigible  squan 
derer  ? 

Har.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Dor.  A  nuisance,  a  wart,  a  blot,  a  stain  upon  the 
face  of  nature  ! 

Har.  A  stain  that  will  wash  out,  sir. 

Dor.  A  redundancy,  a  negation ;  a  besotted  so 
phisticated  incumbrance;  a  jumble  of  fatuity ;  your 
head,  your  heait,  your  words,  your  actions,  all  a 
jargon;  incoherent  and  unintelligible  to  yourself, 
absurd  and  offensive  to  others  ! 

Har.  I  am  whatever  you  please,  sir. 

Dor.  Bills  never  examined,  every  thing  bought 
on  credit,  the  price  of  nothing  asked  !  Conscious 
you  were  weak  enough  to  wish  for  baubles  you  did 
not  want,  and  pant  for  pleasures  you  could  not  en 
joy,  you  had  not  the  effrontery  to  assume  the  cir 
cumspect  caution  of  common  sense  !  And,  to  your 
other  destructive  follies,  you  must  add  the  detest 
able  vice  of  gaming  ! 

Har.  These  things,  sir,  are  much  easier  done 
than  defended. 

Dor.  But  here.  [To  SMITH.]  Give  me  that  parch 
ment  !  The  partners  have  all  been  summoned ! 
Look,  sir  !  your  name  has  been  formally  erased  ! 

Har.  The  partners  are  very  kind. 

Dor.  The  suspicions  already  incurred  by  the 
known  profligacy  of  a  principal  in  the  firm,  the 
immense  sums  you  have  drawn,  this  paragraph,  the 
run  on  the  house  it  will  occasion,  the  consternation 
of  the  whole  city— 

Har.  All  very  terrible,  and  some  of  it  very  true. 

[Half  aside. 

Dor.  If  I  should  happily  outlive   the  storm  you 

have  raised,  it  shall  not  be  to  support  a  prodigal,  or 

to  reward  a  gambler  !  You  are  disinherited  !  Read  ! 

[  Taking  more  papers  from  SMITH. 

Har.  Your  word  is  as  good  as  the  Bank,  sir. 
.  Dor.  I'll  no  longer  act  the  doating  father,  fasci 
nated  by  your  arts  ! 

Har.  I  never  had  any  art,  sir,  except  the  one  you 
taught  me. 

Dor.  I  taught  you  !     What,  scoundrel  ?  what  ? 

Har.  That  of  loving  you,  sir. 

Dor.  Loving  me  ! 

Har.  Most  sincerely ! 

Dor.  Why,  can  you  say,  Harry — Rascal !  I 
mean — that  you  love  me  ? 

Har.  I  should  be  a  rascal  indeed  if  I  did  not,  sir. 

Dor.  Harry  !  Harry !  No  ;  confound  me  if  I 
do  !  Sir,  you  are  a  vile — 

Har.  I  know  I  am. 

Dor.  And  I'll  never  speak  to  you  more. 

Har,  Bid  me  good  night,  sir.  Mr.  Sulky  here 
will  bid  me  good  night,  and  you  are  my  father  ! 
Good  night,  Mr.  Sulky. 

Sul.  Good  night.  [Etit. 

Har.  Come,  sir. 

Dor.  Good — I  won't !  If  I  do — 

Har.  Reproach  me  with  my  follies,  strike  out 
my  name,  disinherit  me, — I  deserve  it  all,  and 
more.  But  say,  "  Good  night,  Harry  !" 

Dor.  1  won't !  I  won't !  I  won't !  ' 
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Har.  Poverty  is  a  trifle, — we  can  whistle  it  off; 
but  enmity — 

Dor.  I  will  not ! 

liar.  Sleep   in  enmity  !     And  who  ran   say  how 
soundly  ?     Come  !  good  night. 

Dor.  I  won't !   I  won't.  [Runt  off. 

Har.  Say  you  so  ?    Why,  then,  my  noble-hearted 
dad,  I  am  indeed  a  scoundrel ! 

Re-enter  Mr.  DOKNTON. 

Dor.  Good  night !  I  Exit. 

Har.  Good  night !  [*•* 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  1.— The  Houte  of  the  Widow  Warren. 

Enter  JENNY  and  Mrs.  LEDGER. 

Jen.  I  tell  you,  good  woman,  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you. 

Mrt.  L.  Only  let  me  see  Mrs.  Warren. 

Jen.  And  get  myself  snubbed.     Not  I,  indeed. 
Enter  SOPHIA. 

Sop.  La,  Jenny  !  Yonder's  my  mamma  with  a 
whole  congregation  of  milliners,  mantua-makers, 
mercers,  haberdashers,  lacemen,  feathermen,  and — 
and  all  the  world,  consulting  about  second  mourn 
ing. 

Jen.  I  know  it. 

Sop.  It  will  be  six  months  to-morrow,  since  the 
death  of  my  i'ather-in-law  ;  and  she  has  been  busy 
giving  orders  for  this  fortnight,  that  every  thing 
might  be  brought  home  and  tried  on  to-day.  I  do 
believe  she'll  sleep  in  her  new  clothes  ! 

Jen.  How  you  run  on,  miss ! 

Sop.  What  would  my  dear  grandma*  say,  if  she 
saw  her  ?  Why,  she  is  even  fonder  of  finery  than  I 
am! 

Jen.  Sure,  miss,  you  are  not  fond  of  finery  ? 

Sop.  Oh,  but  I  am.     I  wonder  why  she  won't  let 
wear  high  -heeled  shoes !     I  am  sure  I  am  old 

>ugh ;  I  shall  be  eighteen  next  Christmas-day,  at 

idnight ;  which  is  only  nine  months  and  two  days ! 
since  she  likes  to  wear  slips,  and  sashes,  and 

i  aglets,  and nonsense,  like  a   girl,  why  should 

I  have  high  heels  and  gowns,    and   satius,  and 
trains,  and  sweeps,  and — like  a  woman  ? 

Jen.  It's  very  true  what  your  mamma  tells  you, 
miss :  you  have  been  spoiled  by  your  old  fond  grand 
mother,  iu  Gloucestershire. 

Soy?.  Nay,  Jenny,  I  won't  hear  you  call  my  dear 
grandma'  names  !  Though  every  body  told  the  lov 
ing  old  soul  she  would  spoil  inc. 

Jen.  And  now  your  mamma  has  sent  for  you  up 
t«i  town,  to  finish  your  heddecatinn. 

Sop.  Yes,  she  began  on  the  very  first  day.  There 
was  the  stay-maker  sent  for  to  screw  up  my  shape ; 
the  shoemaker  to  cripple  my  feet ;  the  hair-dresser 
to  burn  my  hair  !  the  jeweller  to  bore  my  ears  ;  and 
the  dentist  to  file  my  teeth. 

Jen.  Ah!  You  came  here  such  a  hoyden  !  [To 
Mrs.  LEDGER.]  What,  an't  you  gone  yet,  mistress? 

Sop.  La,  Jenny,  how  can  YOU  be  so  cross  to  peo 
ple  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  this  good  woman  ? 

J<  u.  Oh,  nothing  but  poverty. 

&>!>.  Is  that  all?    Here,  [Ruminating  her  pockets.} 
give  her  this  half-crown,  and  make  her  rich. 
Jen.   Rich,  indeed  ! 

.So;-.  What,  i<  not  it  enough  ?  La,  I  am  M,ri\  1 
jpont  all  my  ID  i,i\  '  I  laid  it  nut  in 


,  cakes,  a  i  anaij -bird,  and  a  poll  parrot 
But  I  hope  you  are  not  very,  very  poor  ? 

Mrt.  L.   Sly    husband   .s.-rvi'd    the    late    alderman 
fir.-  aii'l-twi-nty  ji-ar.s.      Hi*  master  promised  V- 
vide  1'or  him ;  but  his    pitih-.-s    widow    can    MM>   him 
thrown  with  a  broken  heart  upon  the  parish. 

Sop.  Oh  dear!— Stop  !— Stop  a  bit!  \C,ii»r,,,,/ 
off'.}  Be  sure  you  don't  go  ! 

Enter  Mr.  SULKY. 
Sul.  Where's  your  mistress,  girl  ? 
Jen.  My  name  is  Jane  Cocket,  sir. 
Sul.  Where's  your  mistress  ? 
Jen.  Busy,  sir. 

Sul.  Tell  her  to  come  down. — Don't  stare,  girl, 
but  go  and  tell  your  mistress  I  want  her. 
Jen.  [Aside.]  Humph!  Mr.  Black-and-gruff ! 

[Ejiit. 
Re-enter  SOPHIA,  running. 

Sop.  I've  got  it !  Here!  Take  this,  good  woman  ; 
go  home  and  be  happy  !  Take  it,  I  tell  you  ! 

[Off'erinu  a  purse. 

Sul.  Who  is  this  ?  Mrs.  Ledger  !  How  does 
your  worthy  husband  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Alack,  sir,  ill  enough  :  likely  to  starve 
in  his  latter  days. 

Sul.  How!  Starve? 

Mrs.  L.  The  widow  refuses  to  do  any  thing  for 
him. 

Sul.  Humph! 

Mrt.  L.  Service,  age,  and  honesty,  are  poor  pleas 
with  affluence,  ease,  and  Mrs.  Warren. 

Sul.  Humph  ! 

Mrt.  L.  You,  sir,  I  understand,  are  the  late  alder 
man's  executor  ? 

Sul.  I  can't  tell. 

Mrt.  L.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  serve  my 
husband  ? 

Sut.  I  don't  know.  However,  give  my  respects 
to  him.  He  shan't  starve  :  tell  him  that. 

Sop.  Nay,  but  take  this  iu  the  meantime. 

S«/.  Ay;  take  it,  take  it.  [Erit  Mrs.  LEDGER.] 
And  who  are  you,  Miss  Charity  ? 

Sop.  Me,  sir?  Oh!  I — I  am  my  grandma's 
grand-daughter. 

Sul.   Humph  ! 

Sup.  Sophia  Freelove. 

Sul.  Oh  ! — The  widow's  daughter  by  her  first 
husband  ? 

Sop.  Yes,  sir. 

Re-enter  JENNY. 

Sul.  Where's  your  mistress  ? 

Jtn.  Coming,  sir.  So!  [To  SOPHIA.]  You  have 
stolen  your  mamma's  purse,  miss  ? 

Sop.  La,  don't  say  so ;  I  only  ran  away  with  it  ! 
She  was  bargaining  for  some  smuggled  lace  with 
one  of  your  acquaintance,  and  I  thought  1  could 
dispose  of  her  money  to  better  advantage. 

Jen.  Without  her  consent  ? 

Sop.  Yes,  to  be  sure;  I  kneu  I  should  never  dis 
pose  of  it  in  that  manner  with  her  consent. 

Jen.  Well!  Here  comes  your  mamma.  [E.nt. 
Enter  the  Widow  WARREN,  in  a  fantastic  yirlith 

morning-dress,  surrounded  by  Milliners,   S{c.,   and 

their  Attendants,  with   band  bojras ;  all  totting  at 

they  enter.-—  SOPHIA    humming  u  tune,  and  caper 
ing  about. 

Hid.  So  you'll  be  sure  not  to  forget  my  chapeau- 
a-la-Prusse,  Mr.  Mincing  ! 

flatter.  Certainly  not,  madam. 

Wid.  And   you'll  make. a  delicate  choice  of  the 

Ir.llf). 
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Hatter.  The  selection  will  be  elegant,  madam. 
VVid.  Yes,  I  know,  Mr.  Mincing,  you're  a  charm 
ing  man  !     And  you  will  let  me  have  my  pierrot  a 
la-Coblentz  by  nine  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Tiffany? 
Mantua-maker.  To  a  minute,  ma'am. 
Sul.  Madam,  when  you  have  a  moment's  leisure — 
Wid.  Be  quiet,  you  fright;  don't  interrupt  me 
— And  my  caraco  a-la  hussar,  and  my  bavaroises  a 
la-duchosse.     And  put  four  rows  of  pearl  in  my  tur 
ban. 

Milliner.  Ver  veil,  me  ladyship. 
Wid.  And  you'll   all   come  together   exactly  a 
nine  ? 

Omnes.  We'll  all  be  here  !  [Going 

Wid.  And  don't  forget  the  white  ermine  tippets 
and  the  black  fox  muffs,  and  the  Kamschatka  furs 
that  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Weazel ! 

Furrier.  I'll  bring  a  fine  assortment,  madam. 
Wid.  And,  and,  and — No  ;  no — you  may  all  go 
I  can  think   of  nothing  else; — I   shall   remember 
more  to-morrow. 

Hatter,  Furrier,  Milliner,  $c.  Thank  you,  madam 

— Ver  much   obliged   to  you,    ma'am ! — Dee   ver 

good  bonjour  to  me  ladyship.  [Exeunt 

Wid.  What  was  it  you  were   saying,  Mr.  Sulky  ? 

— Pray,  child,  what  have  you  done  with  my  purse  ? 

Sop.  Given  it  away,  ma'. 

Wid.  Given  it  away,  minikin  ? 

Sop.  Yes,  ma'. 

Wid.  Given  my  purse  away  ?     To  whom  ? 
what  purpose  ? 

Sop.  La,  ma',  only — only  to  keep  a  poor  woman 
from  starving  ! 

Wid.  I  protest,  child,  your  grandmother  has  to 
tally  ruined  you. 

Sul.  Not  quite,  madam  ;  she  has  left  the  finishing 
to  you. 

Wid.  What  were  you  saying,  Mr.  Sulky  ? 
Sul.  You  won't  give  me  leave  to  say  any  thing, 
madam. 

Wid.  You  know  yon  are  a  shocking  troublesome 
man,  Mr.  Sulky  !  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  re 
member,  and  can't  bear  teasing.  It  fatigues  my 
spirits  !  So  pray  relate  this  very  urgent  business 
of  your's  in  a  single  word.  What  would  you  have  ? 
Sul.  Justice. 

Wid.  Lord,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  think  I 
am  in  the  commission  ? 

Sul.  Yes,  of  follies  innumerable  ! 
Wid.  You  are  a  sad  savage,  Mr.  Sulky !     And 
who  is  it  you  want  justice  for  ? 

Sid.  Your  late  husband's  son,  John  Milford. 
Wid.  Now  pray  don't  talk  to  me  ?     You  are  a 
very   intrusive   person  !      You   quite   derange  my 
ideas  !  I  can  think  of  nothing  soft  or  satisfactory 
while  you  are  present ! 

Sul.  Will  you  hear  me,  madam  ? 
Wid.  I  can't !  I  positively  can't !  It  is  an  odious 
subject. 

Sop.  Nay,  ma',  how  can  you  be  so  cross  to  my 
brother  Milford  ? 

Wid.  Your  brother,  child  ? — Country  education  ! 
How  often,  minikin,  have  I  told  you  he  is  no  bro 
ther  of  your's. 

Sop.  La,  ma',  he  was  your  husband's  son  ! 
Wid.  Yes,  hisba — Faugh  ! — Odious  word  ! — Your 
brother  ? 

Sop.  Yes,  that  he  is  !     For  he  is  in  distress. 
Sul.  Humph  ! 

Wid.  And  would  you,  now — you  who  pretend  to 
be  very  prudent — ridiculous  kind  of  a  person,  wish 
to  see  me  squander  the  wealth  of  my  poor  dear  little 


old  dead   man  on  Mr.   Milford,   and  his  profligate 
companions  ? 

Sul.  Not  I,  indeed,  madam  ;  though  the  profli 
gate  to  whom  you  make  love  should  happen  to  be 
one  of  them. 

Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha !     Oh,   the  monster  !     I  make 
love ! — You  have  no  eyes,   Mr.  Sulky  !     You  are 
really  blind  !     But  I  know  whom  you  mean. 
Sul.  I  mean  young  Dornton,  madam. 
Wid.  To   be   sure    you  do  !     Whom   could  you 
mean  ?     Elegant  youth  !  Rapturous  thought ! 

Sop.  I  am  sure,  sir,  young  Mr.  Dornton  is  no 
profligate ! 

Sul.  You  are  sure  ? 
Sop.  Yes,  that  I  am. 
Sul.  Humph. 

Sop.  And  it's  very  scandalous,  very  scandalous, 
indeed,  to  say  he  is  my  ma's  lover  ! 
Sul.  Humph. 

Sop.  Because  he  is  a  fine  genteel  young  gentle 
man  ;  and  you  know  ma'  is 

Wid.  Pray,  minikin,  be  less  flippant  with  your 
tongue. 

Sop.  Why,  la,  ma',  you  yourself  know  you  are 
too — 

Wid    Go  up  to  your  chamber,  child ! 
Sop.  I  am  sure,  ma',  I  say  it  is  very  scandalous 
to  call  the  handsome  Mr.  Dornton  your  lover ! 

[Exit. 

Sul.  Do  you  blush  ? 

Wid.  Blush,  indeed  ?  Blush  ?     Ha,  ha,  ha  !    You 
are  a  very  unaccountable  creature,  Mr.  Sulky  ! — 
Blush  at  the  babbling  of  a  child  ? 
Sul.  Who  is  your  rival ! 

Wid.  Ha.  ha,"  ha,  ha,  ha !  My  rival  ?  The  poor 
minikin !  My  rival  ?  But  I  have  a  message  for 
t.  Now  do  compose  your  features  to  softness  and 
complacency !  Look  pleasant  if  you  can  !  Smile 
°or  once  in  your  life  ! 

Sul.  Don't  make  love  to  me  !     I'll  have  nothing 
;o  say  to  you  ! 
Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha!     Love? 

Sul.  Yes,  you  make  love  to  Dornton  !  Nay,  you 
make  love  to  the  booby  Goldfinch  !  Even  I  am  not 
secure  in  your  company. 

Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  are  a  shocking  being, 
Mr.  Sulky  !  But,  if  you  should  happen  to  see  Mr. 
Dornton,  do  astonish  your  acquaintance ;  do  a  good- 
natured  thing,  and  tell  him  I  am  at  home  all  the 
lay.  Love  to  you  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  you  figure  ! 
fou  caricature  of  tenderness  !  You  insupportable 
hing !  [Exit. 

Sul.  Ah  !     All  labour  in  vain  ! 
Enter  JENNY. 

tand  out  of  the  way,  girl !  [Exit. 

Jen.  There  she  goes  !     That's  lucky  !     This  way, 
ir! 
Inter  HARRY  DORNTON,  followed  by  a  servant,  with 

bills  in  his  hand. 

Jen.  My  mistress  is  gone  up  to  her  toilette,  sir  ; 
ut  I  can  send  you  somebody  you  may  like  better. 

[Exit. 

Har.  Obliging  abigail !  [Looking  over  his  papers.] 
Sdeath  !  What,  all  these  tradesmen's  bills  ? 

Ser.  All,  sir.  Mr.  Smith  sent  me  after  you  with 
hem. 

Har.  When  were  they  brought  ? 
Ser.  Some  last  night,  but  most  this  morning. 
Har.  Ill  news  travels  fast,  and  honesty  is  devilisn 
ndustrious.  Go  round  to  them  all,  return  their  bills, 
nd  bid    them   come    themselves   to-day.     Has  Mr. 
Villiams,  the  hosier,  sent  in  his  bill? 
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,SW.   No,  sir. 

HOT,  I  thought  as  murh  ;  tell  him  to  come  with 
the  rest,  and  on  his  li.u  not  to  fail. 

Ser.  Very  well,  sir.  lA'jif. 

I    Sul'HIA. 

Sop.  Oh,  Mr.  Doruton,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ! 
Do  you  know,  I  have  got  the  song  by  heart  th;-t  you 
were  so  good  as  to  teach  me  ! 

flur.  And  do  you  know,  my  charming  Sophia, 
you  arc  the  most  delightful,  beautiful,  bewil<  lung 
scholar  that  ever  took  It 

Sop.  La,  Mr.  Doruton,  I'm  sure  I'm  very  stupid  ! 

Hur.  That  you  are  all  intelligence,  all  gra< ••-,  all 
wit! 

Sop.  To  be  sure,   my  ma'  caught  me  singing   it, 
and   sho  was  pottish  ;  because,    you  know,   it's  all 
about  love,  and  ends  with  a  happy  marriage, 
//.jr.   Hut  \\liy  pottish  ? 

S,,/i.  L.I,  I  r.m't  tell.  I  suppose  she  wants  to 
have  all  the  marriage  in  the  world  to  herself  !  It's 
her  whole  talk  !  I  do  believe  she'd  be  married  every 
morning  that  she  rises,  if  any  body  would  have  her  ! 
liar.  Think  uot  of  her,  my  sweet  Sophia,  but  tell 
me — 

Sop.  What? 
liar.  I  dare  not  ask. 
Sop.  Why? 

Har.  Lest  I  should  offend  you. 
Sop.  Nay,  now,  Mr.  Dornton,  that  is  not  right  of 
you  !  I  am  never  offended  with  any  body,  and  I 
jim  sure  I  should  not  be  offended  with  you  !  My 
grandma'  always  said  I  was  the  best  tempered  girl 
iu  the  world. — What  is  it  ? 

Har.  Were  you  ?  [Taking  her  hand.]  Did  you 
over  know  what  it  is  to  love  ? 

X.)/>.   La,  now,  how   could  you   ask  one  such   a 
(jiiostion  ?     You  know  very  well  one  must  not  tell ! 
Bo.-ides.  sou  know,  too,  one  must  uot  be  iu  love! 
Har.   Why  not? 
Sop.     Because — Because  I'm    but    a  girl.       My 
grandma'  has  told  me  a  hundred  times,  it's  a  sin  for 
any  body  to   be    in   love  before   they  be  a  woman 
grown,  full  oue-and-twenty ;  and  I  am  not  eighteen 
Har.  Love,  they  say,  cannot  be  resisted. 
Sop.  Ah,  but  1  have  been  taught  better  ! — it  may 
be  resisted  :  nobody  need  be   in   love   unless  they 
like  :  and  so  I  won't  be  iu  love,  for  I  won't  wilfull) 
do  amiss.     No  !   I  won't  love  any  person,  though   1 
should  love  him  ever  so  dearly  ! 

Hnr.[Atide.]  Ang-lic  innocence !  [Aloud.]  High! 
lovely  Sophia^uard  your  heart  against  sedu<  ITS. 

Sop.   Do  you  know  it  is  full  live  weeks  sin. ,    Va 
lontine'sDay;  and,  because  I'm  notone-aud-twcnty 
nobody  sent  me  a  Valentine  ! 
Har.  And  did  you  expect  one  ? 
Sop.  Nay,  I  can't  say  but  I  did  think  !      In  filou 
costershire,  if  any  youn<»  man    happens  to   ha\o  ; 
liking   for  a  young  woman,  sho  is  sure  to  hoar  of  i 
•  MI  Valentine's  Day.     But  perhaps  Valentine's  Da 
does  not  fall  so  soon  here  as  it  does  in  the  country. 
Har.  Why,  it   is  possible  you  may  yet  receive  a 
\  .il'-iitine. 

N'ay,  now,  but  don't  you  go  to  think  that 
am  asking  for  ono  ;  for  that  would  be  very  wrong  o 
me,  and  I   know  better.     My  grandma*   told  me 
must  never  mention  nor  think  of  such  things  till 
am  a  woman,  full  one-and-twonty  grown ;  and  tha 
if  I  were  to  find   such    a   thing   at   my  window,  o 
under  my  pillow,  or  concealed  in  a  plum  cake — 
Htir.    A.  plum  cako  "> 
S»p.   ^  ;-e  you.  I  have  heard  of  a  Valen 

tine   sent   baked    iu  a   plum  cake— and,   ind.-ed. 


ould    not   receive   such  a  thing  for  the  world — no, 
nt  from  the  liiK'st  man  <MI  eaith,  if  I   did  not  think 
im  to  be  a  true  and  faithful,  true,  true  lover  ! 
Har.   But  how  must  he  prove  his  faith  and  truth  ? 
Why,  first,  he  must  love  mo   very  dearly! — 
Vith  all  his  heart  and  soul  !      And  then  he  must  be 
illing  to  wait  till  I  am  one  and-t\venty. 

Har.  And  would  not  you  lovo  in  return  ? 

NT — yes,  when  I  come  to  be  one-and-twcnty. 

Har.  Not  sooner  ? 

S<>}>.  Oh  no  !  I  must  not ! 

Har.  Surely,  you  might  if  you  pleased  ? 

Sop.  Oh,  but  you  must  not  persuade  me  to  that ! 
f  you  do,  I  shall  think  you  are  a  bad  man,  such  as 
iv  grandma'  warned  me  of  ! 

Har.  And  do  you  think  me  so? 

Sop.  Do  I  ? — No  ! — 1  would  not  think  you  so  for 
thousand,  thousand  golden  guineas  ! 

Har.  [Aside.]  Fascinating  purity  !  What  am  I 
bout  ?  To  deceive  or  trifle  with  such  unsuspecting 
flection  would  indeed  be  villainy  ! 

Gol.   [  Without]  Is  she  above  ?  must  bee  her  ! 

Sop.  La,  I  hear  that  great,  ridiculous,  horse- 
ockey  Goldfinch  coming  up!  [Sighs.]  Goodbye, 
Mr.  Dornton. 

Har.  Heaven  bless  you,  Sophia ! — Sweet  Sophia, 
ieavcn  bless  you,  my  lovely  angel !  hcigho  ! 

Sop.  Hcigho!  [Exit. 

Gol.  {Without.}   Is  she  here? 

Ser.   [Without.]   I  don't  know,  sir. 
Enter  GOLDFINCH. 

Gol.  Hah  !  my  tight  one  ! 

Har.  Well,  Charles  ? 

Gol.  How  you  stare! — an't  I  the  go  ?  that's  your 
sort! 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Gol.  Where's  the  widow  ? 

Har  Gone  up  to  dress,  and  will  not  be  down  thc?c 
wo  hours. 

Gol.  A  hundred  to  eighty,  I'd  sup  up  a  strinp  of 
,wenty  horses  in  less  time  than  she  takes  to  dross 
icr  fetlocks,  plait  her  mane,  trim  her  ears,  and 
:>uckle  on  her  body  clothes  ! 

Har.  You  improve  daily,  Charles ! 

Gol.  To  be  sure  !  that's  your  sort !  An't  1  a 
ceuus  ? 

Har.  Quite  an  original ! — You  may  challenge  th<- 

hole  fraternity  of  the  whip  to  match  you  ! 

Gol.  Match  me !  Newmarket  can't  match  me  ! — 
That's  your  sort  1 

Har.  Oh  no  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  are  harder  to  match 
than  one  of  your  own  pied  ponies — a  very  different 
being  from  either  your  father  or  grandfather. 

Gol.  Father  or  grandfather  ! Shakebags  botrr. 

//.».-.    How? 

( iof.  Father  a  sugar-baker,  grandfather  a  slop- 
seller: — I'm  a  gentleman — that's  your  sort  ! 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  your  father  was  only  i 
man  of  worth  ? 

Gol.  Kept  a  gig  !  Knew  nothing  of  life  !  never 
drove  four ! 

Har.  No,  but  he  was  a  useful  member  of  society. 

('ol.  A  usef what's  that  ? 

Har.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !     A  pertinent  question. 
Gol.  A  gentleman  like  me  a  useful  member  of  so 
ciety  !  bet  the  long  odd*  nobody  ever  heard  of  such 


You  have  not  acquired  your  character  in 
the  world  for  nothing,  Charles. 

Gol.  World  !  what  does  the  world  say  ? 

Har.  Strange  things.  It  says  you  have  got  into 
the  hands  of  jnckies,  Jews,  and  swindlers  ;  and  thai, 
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though  old  Goldfinch  was  in  his   day   one  of  the  |  tell  me,  and  I'll  horsewhip  'em — Arch  dogs  !  deal 
richest  men  on  'Change,  his  son  will  shortly  become 


poorer  than  the  poorest  black-leg  at  Newmarket. 

Gol.  Damn  the  world  ! 

Har.  With  all  my  heart,  damn  the  world,  for  it 
says  little  better  of  me. 

Gol.  Bet  you  seven  to  five  the  Eclipse  colts  against 
the  Highflyer,  the  second  spring  meeting. 

Har.  No. — I  have  done  with  the  Highflyer  and 
Eclipse  too.     So  you  are  in  pursuit  of  the  widow  ? 

Gol.  Full  cry ;  must  have  her. 

Har.  Ha  ha,  ha !  heigho  !  you  must  ? 

Gol.  All  up  with  me  else  !     If  I  don't  marry  the 
widow,   I  must  smash ! 
one. 

Har.  Whom  do  you  mean,  the  maid  ? 


of  wit ! 

Har.  When  they  do,  I'll  horsewhip  them  myself. 

Gol.  Yourself?     'Ware  that! — wrong  there  ! 

Har.  1  think  I  should  be  right. 

Gol.  Do  you  ?  what — been  to  school  ? 

Har.  To  school !  why  yes — I — 

Gol.  Mendoza  !  oh  !  good  morrow  !  [Going. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  There  goes  one  of  my  friends  ! 
heigho  ! 

Enter  MILFORD  hastily,  followed  by  GOLDFINCH. 

Gol.  What  is  it,  Jack,  tell  me  ! 


Mil.  Come,  Harry !  we  shall  be  too  late  !  they 

I've  secured  the  knowing  I  are  about   to  begin  !  we   may  have  what  bets   we 
please ! 

Gol.  Where?  what? 

Gol.  Promised  her  a  hundred  on  the  wedding-day.  I      Mil.  The  great  match!  the  famous  Frenchman, 
Enter  JENNY.  |  and  Will  the  marker !     A  thousand  guineas  aside  ! 

Gol.  What,  tennis  ? 

Mil.  Yes.     The  Frenchman  gives  fifteen  and  a 
bisk. 

Gol.  To  Will  the  marker  ? 


Jen.  My  mistress  can't  see  you,  at  present,  gen 
tlemen. 

Gol.  Can't  see  me  ?  Take  Harriet  an  airing  in 
the  phaeton. 

Har.  What,  is  Harriet  your  favourite  J 

Gol.  To  be  sure,  I  keep  her. 

Har.  You  do  ? 

Gol.  Fine  creature  ! 

Har.  Well  bred? 

Gol.  Just  to  my  taste 
easy.     That's  your  sort ! 

Har.  A  fine  woman  ? 

Gol.  Prodigious !  Sister  to  the  Irish  Giant !  Six 
feet  in  her  stockings  ! — That's  your  sort ! — Sleek 
coat,  flowing  mane,  broad  chest,  all  bone  ! — Dash 
ing  figure  in  a  phaeton  ! — Sky  blue  habit,  scarlet 


Mil.  Yes. 

GoL  Well,  for  a  hundred ! 
Mil.  Done! 
GoL  Done,  done! 

Har.  I  bar  the  bet ;  the  odds  are  five  to  four  al- 
Like  myself,   free  and  I  ready. 

Gol.  What,  for  the  Mounseer  ? 

Har.  Yes. 

Gol.  I'll  take  it,  five  hundred  to  four. 

Har.  Done  ! 

GoL  Done,  done  ! 

Har.   No,    I  bar!— I    forgot— I   have   cut.     I'll 


sash,  green  hat,  yellow  ribands,  white  feathers,  gold    never  bet  another  guinea 


band  and  tassel ! — That's  your  sort ! 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Heigho !  Why,  you  are  a 
high  fellow,  Charles  ! 

Gol.  To  be  sure  !  know  the  odds — hold  four  in 
hand — turn  a  corner  in  style — reins  in  form — elbows 
square — wrist  pliant — hayait ! — drive  the  Coventry 
stage  twice  a  week  all  summer — pay  for  an  inside 
place — mount  the  box — tip  the  coachy  a  crown — 


Mil.  You  do  for  a  hundred  ? 

Har.  Done ! 

Mil.  Done,  done  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Har.  Pshaw! 

Gol.  What  a  cake  ! 

Mil.  But  you'll  go  ? 

Har.  No. 

Mil.  Yes,  you  will.     Come,  come,   the  match  is 


beat  the  mail — come  in  fulf  speed — rattle  down  the  I  begun  !  every  body  is  there  !  the  Frenchman  is  the 
gateway — take   care  of  your  heads  ! — never  killed    first  player  in  the  world  ! 

Har. 


but  one  woman  and  a  child  in  all  my  life — that's 
your  sort ! 

Jen.  [Aside  to  GOLDFINCH.!    Take  him  with  you. 

[Exit 

Gol.  Want  a  hedge  ?     Take  guineas  to  pound 
Precipitate  against  Dragon  ? 
Har.  No. 

GoL  [Aside.]  Wish  I  could  have  him  a  few ! — 
odd  or  even  for  fifty  ? 

Har.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !  odd  enough. 

Gol.  Will  you  cut  a  card,  hide  in  the  hat,  chuck  I  it  will  be  all  over  ! 
in  the  glass,  draw  cuts,  heads   or   tails,   gallop  the  |      Har.  Do   you   think 
maggot,  swim  the  hedgehog,  any  thing  ? 
Har.   Nothing. 

Gol.  I'm  up  to  all — that's  your  sort !  get  him  with 
me  and  pigeon  him.  [^4side.]  Come  and  see  my 
grays — been  to  Tattersall's  and  bought  a  set  of  six 
—smokers  !  beat  all  England  for  figure,  bone,  and 
beauty  !  Hayit,  charmers  !  that's  your  sort !  bid 
for  two  pair  of  mouse  ponies  for  Harriet. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  Irish  giantess  drawn  by 
mouse  ponies ! 

Gol.  Come  and  see  'em. 

Har.  No. — I  am  weary  of  the  company  of  stable 
boys. 

GoL  Why  so  ?     Shan't  play  you  any  tricks.     If 


It's  a  noble  exercise. 

Mil.  Ay  !  Cato  himself  delighted  in  it. 

Har.  Yes,  it  was  much  practised  by  the  Romans. 

GoL  The  Romans  !  who  are  they  ? 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mil.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Will  you  go,  or  will  you  not, 
Harry? 

Har.  I  can't,  Jack.  My  conscience  won't  let 
me  ! 

Mil.  Pshaw!     Zounds,  if  we  don't  make  haste, 


they  squirt  water  at  you,  or  make  the  colts  kick  you,  |  of  me  last  night  you  do  ! 


it  will  ? — No — I  won't — I 
must  not. 

Mil.  [Taking  hold  of  him.]  Come  along,  I  tell 
you. 

Har.  No. 

Mil.  They  have  begun  ! 

Gol.  Have  they?— I'm  off!  [Exit. 

Mil.  [Struggling  with  HARRY.]  What  folly  ! — 
come  along. 

Har.  No,  I  will  not. 

Mil.  [Leaving  him  and  going.]  Well,  well,  if 
you're  so  positive — 

Har.  Stay,  Jack ;  stay— I'll  walk  up  the  street 
with  you,  but  I  won't  go  in. 

Mil.  Double  or   quits  the  hundred  that  you  won 
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Har.  I  don't  for  a  thousand  ! 

Mil.     No,  no  ;  the  hundred. 

Har.  I  tell  you  I  won't.     I  won't  go  in  with  you. 

Mil.  Done  for  the  hundred  ! 

Har.  Done,  done  ! 

SCENE  II.—  The   Parlour  of  the  Tennis  Court.— 
Markers  discovered  engaged  u-ith  rttofeft  MM  ball*. 


Sheriff's  Officer,  two  Followers,  and  one  of  the 
Markers.— [Shout.] 

Marker.  Hurrah! 

Officer.  Pray,  is  Mr.  Milford  in  the  court? 
Marker.   I'll  bet  you  gold  to  silver  the  Frenchman 
loses!  hurrah! 

Enter  Mr.  SMITH,  from  the  court. 
Mr.  S.  He  is  not  there. 
Officer.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  S.  The  crowd  is  very  great,  but  I  can  neither 
see  him  nor  any  of  his  companions 
Officer.  Then  he  will  not  come. 
Mr.  S.  I  begin  to  hope  so ! 
Officer.    [Examining    his    writ.]    "  Middlesex   to 
wit— one  thousand  pounds — Dornton  against   John 
Milford." 

Mr.  S.  You  must  take  none  but  substantial  bail. 
[SAoM/.]  What  a  scene. 

Officer.  He  will  not  be  here. 
Mr.  S.  Heaven  send!  [Shout. 

Enter  GOLDFINCH,  and  a  Marker,  running  across. 
CM.  Is  the  match  begun  ? 
Marker.  The  first  game  is  just  over. 
Gol.  Who  lost  ? 
Marker.  The  Frenchman. 
Gol.  Hurrah! 
Marker.  Hurrah  . 
Gol.  Damn  the  Mounseers ! — That's  your  sort. 

[Exit  into  the  court, 

Mr.  S.  That's  one  of  his  companions.  I  begin  to 
tremble.  [A$ide.]  Stand  aside!  Here  they  both 
come! 

Officer.  Which  is  he  ? 
Mr.  S.  The  second.  [Shout. 

Enter  HARRY  DORNTON  and  MILFORD,  m  haste. 
Har.  I  hear  them  !   I  hear  them  !  Come  along ! 
Mil.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Harry ! — You  would  not  go 
—You  were  determined.  [S/iou 

Har.  Zounds  !  Come  along  ! 

[Exit  in  haste,  MIL?  ORD  following  him,  laughing. 

Officer.  [Stopping  him.]   A  word  with  you,  sir,  if 

you  please. 

Mil.  With  me?    Who  are  you? 
want  ? 

Officer.  You  are  my  prisoner. 

Mil.  Prisoner !   Damnation  !   Let  me  go. 

Officer.  I  must  do  my  duty,  sir. 

Mil.  Here,  here  ;  this  is  your  duty. 

[Taking  out  his  purse. 
Mr.  S.  [Advancing.]  It  must  not  be,  sir, 
Mil.  Mr.  Smith ! — What '  at  the  suit  of  Dornton  ? 
Mr.  S.  Yes,  sir.     'Tis  your  own  fault.     Why  do 
you  lead  his  son  to  these  places  ?     He  heard  you 
were  to  bring  him  here. 

Mil.  Furies!    Marker!    [ To  a  Servant  />< 
Tell  Harry  Dornton  to  come  to  me  instantly 

Ser.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. — Shout. 

Mil.  Zounds  !  Let  me  but  go  and  see  the  match  ' 
Mr.  S.  You  must  not,  sir. 

Enter  Marker. 
M'L   [To  another  Marker.!    .M.ukn 


Mar.  Sir! 

Mil.  Who  wins? 

Mar.  The  Frenchman  has  the  best  on't. 

Mil.  Tell  Harry  Doruton  I  am  here  in  trouble. 
Desire  him  to  come  this  moment. 

Mar.  Very  well,  sir.  [Exit.— Shout. 

Mil.  [To  the  Officer.]  I'll  give  you  ten  guineas 
for  five  minutes ! 

Mr.  S.  Take  him  away,  sir. 

Officer.  You  must  coine  along,  sir. 

Mil.   [To  a   Marker,   returning.]   Have   you  told 
him? 

Mar.  He  can't  come.  sir. 

Mil.  Very   well,    Harry!     Very  well!    [To   the 
second  Marker.]  Well,  sir? 

Mar.  He  would  not  leave  the  court  for  a  thou 
sand  pounds.  [  Exit. 

Officer.  Come,  come,  sir.  [To  hit  two  Attendants.] 
Bring  him  along  ! 

Mil.  Hands  off,  scoundrels !  [Sfcou*.]  Fiends! 

[Extunt. 


SCENE  HI.— The  House  of  Mr.  Silky.— A  Room 
of  Business. 

SILKY  discovered,  and  JACOB  entering. 

Sil.  Well,  Jacob  !  Have  you  been  ? 

Jac.  Yes,  sir. 

Sil.  Well,  and  what  news  ?  How  is  he  ?  Very 
bad? 

Jac.  Dead,  sir. 

Sil.  Dead? 

Jac.  As  Deborah! 

Sil.  [Aside,]  I'm  a  lucky  man  !  Are  you  sure 
he  is  dead,  Jacob  ? 

Jac.  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes,  sir. 

Sil.  That's  right,  Jacob  !  I'm  a  lucky  man  !  Ami 
what  say  the  people  at  the  hotel?  Do  they  kiu»'.v 
who  he  is  ? 

Jac.  Oh  yes,  sir  !  He  was  rich !  A  gentleman  ia 
his  own  country  ! 

Sil.  And  did  you  take  care  they  should  not  know 
you? 

Jac.  To  be  sure,  sir !  You  had  given  me  my 
lesson. 

Sil.  Ay,  ay,  Jacob !  That's  right ! — You  are  a 
fine  boy  !  Mind  me,  and  I'll  make  a  man  of  you  ! 
And  you  think  they  had  heard  nothing  of  his  having 
called  on  me  ? 

Jac.  Not  a  word. 

Sil.  [Aside.]  It  was  a  lucky  mistake  !— Well, 
Keep  close  !  Don't  say  a  word,  and  I'll 


WH  u  lo  vou  i  sive  y011—1'11  g»ve  y°u  a  crown-   .  . 

Jac.  You  promised  me  a  guinea,  sir. 

Sil.  Did  I,  Jacob  !  did  I  ?  Well,  well !  I'll  give 
you  a  guinea  !  But  be  close.  Did  you  call  at  the 
Widow  Warren's  ? 

Jac.  Yes,  sir. 

Sil.  And  will  she  see  me  ? 

Jac.  She  desires  you  will  be  there  in  an  hour. 

Sil.  Very  well,  Jacob.  Keep  close  !  Not  a  word 
about  the  foreign  gentleman,  or  his  having  been 
here  a  week  ago,  or  his  being  taken  suddenly  ill 
and  dying!  [Aside.]  It  is  a  lucky  stroke  !  Close, 
Jacob,  my  boy ! 

.Inc.  But  give  me  the  guinea,  sir ! 

Sil.  What  now,  Jacob  ? 

Jac.  If  you  please,  sir.     You  may  forget— 

Sil.  Well,  there,  Jacob ;  there !    You'll  be  a  rich 
man,  Jacob  !  a  cunning  fellow!    I  read  it  in  your 
inco,  Jacob!    Close,  Jacob,  and  then— 
Pi  ill  ip-  \"u'll  give  me  another  guinea? 
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Sil.  Well  said,  Jacob  !  you'll  be  a  great  man. 
Mind  what  I  say  to  you,  and  you'll  be  a  great  man ! 
[K7iockiny.]  Here's  somebody  coming  !  go,  Jacob  ! 
close  ! 

Jac.  And  another  guinea  ?  [Exit . 

Sil.  This  is  a  lucky  stroke  ! 

Enter  GOLDFINCH. 

So,  Mr.  Goldfinch  !  what  do  you  want  ? 
Gol.  Money — a  thousand  pounds  directly. 
Sil.   Fine   talking,  Mr.    Goldfinch !    money's   a 
scarce  commodity !  times  are  ticklish  ! 
Gol.  Tellee  I  must  have  it. 

Sil.  Give  me  but  good  security,  and  you  know 
I'm  your  friend. 

Gol.  Yes  ;  good  security  and  fifty  per  cent. ! 
Sil.  Why  look  you  there  now !    for  all  you  know, 
the  last  annuity  I  had  of  you,  I  gave  a  full  hundred 
more  than  was  offered  by  your  friend  Aaron,  the 
Jew. 

Gol.  My  friend  ?  your  friend  !  you  collogue  to 
gether ! 

Sil.  Hear  you  now  !  for  all  you  know  I  have  al 
ways  been  your  friend — always  supplied  you  with 
money,  have  not  1  ?  and,  when  I  saw  you  running 
to  ruin,  I  never  told  you  of  it,  did  I  ?  I  was  willing 
to  make  all  things  easy  ! 

Gol.  Easy  enough!  you  have  pretty  well  eased 
me  ! 

Sil.  There  is  your  companion,  Jack  Milford,  I 
shall  be  a  heavy  loser  by  him  ! 

Gol.  Ah !  it's  all  up  with  poor  Jack  !  he's  fixed 
at  last ! 

Sil.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gol.  Old  Dornton  has  sent  the  Nab-man  after 
him! 

Sil.  And  arrested  him  ? 
Gol.  Yes,  he's  touched  ! 
Sil.  Jacob ! 

Enter  JACOB. 

Run  as  fast,  as  you  can  to  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Strawshoe,  the  attorney,  and  tell  him  to  take  out 
detainers  for  all  the  debts  I  have  bought  up  against 
Mr.  Milford ;  make  haste  \ 

Jac.  Yes,  sir.  [Ejit. 

Gol.  I  thought  you  were  Jack  Milford's  friend, 
too ! 

Sil.  So  I  am,  Mr.  Goldfinch !  but  I  must  provide 
for  my  family. 

Gol.  Come,  come ! — The  bit !  tellee  I  want  the 
coal,  directly !  Sale  at  Tattersall's  to-morrow 
morning  !  three  pot  eight  o'  brood  mares,  with  each 
an  Eclipse  colt !  would  not  lose  'em  for  all  Lom 
bard-street — so  will  you  let  me  have  the  bit  ? 

Sil.  Dear,  dear!  I  tell  you  I  can't,  Mr.  Goldfinch. 
Gol.  Then  some  other  Jew  must. 
Sil.  Jew  !    hear  you !   hear  you  !  this  is  to  be  the 
friend  of  an  ungrateful  spendthrift !    Calls  me  Jew  ! 
I,  who  go  to  morning  prayers  every  day  of  my  life, 
and  three  times  to  tabernacle  on  a  Sunday  ! 

Gol.  Yes !  you  cheat  all  day,  tremble  all  night, 
and  act  the  hypocrite  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

[Going. 

Sil.  Nay,  but  stay,  Mr.  Goldfinch  !  stay  !  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  !  I  have  a  scheme  to  make  a  man  of 
you  ! 

Gol.  What !  bind  me  'prentice  to  an  usurer. 
Sil.  Pshaw !    you  are  in  pursuit  of  the  Widow 
Warren  ? 
Gol.  Well. 

Sil.  Now  what  will  you  give  inc,  and  I'll  secure 
her  to  you  ? 


Gol.  You? 
Sil.  I. 

Gol.  Which  way  ? 

Sil.  I  have  a  deed  in  my  power,— I  won't  tell  you 
what,  but  I  have  it,  by  which  I  can  make  her  marry 
the  man  I  please,  or  remain  a  widow  all  her  life ; 
and  that  I  am  sure  she  will  never  do  if  she  can 
help  it. 

Gel.  You  a  deed  ? 
Sil.  Yes,  I. 
Gol.  Show  it  me. 

Sil.  Not  for  twenty  thousand  pounds! — Depend 
upon  me,  I  have  it!  I  tell  you  I'm  your  friend,  and 
you  shall  have  her ,-  that  is,  on  proper  conditions. — 
If  not  Mr.  Goldfinch,  you  shall  not  have  her. 

Gol.  Indeed,  old  Judas  ;  well,  what  are  your  con 
ditions  ? 

Sil.  I  find  the  late  alderman  died  worth  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  5 
Gol.  Ah! 

Sil.  Every  farthing,  Mr.  Goldfinch  !   and  my  con 
science   tells   me  that,  risk  and  character  and   all 
things  considered,  I  must  come  in  for  my  thirds. 
Gol.  Your  conscience  tells  you  that ! 
Sil.  Yes,  it  does,  Mr.  Goldfinch ; — fifty  thousand 
is  a  fair  price. 

Gol.  For  the  soul  of  a  miser. 
Sil.  If  you'll  join  me,  say  so. 
Gol.  Fifty  thousand. 

Sil.  Not  a  farthing  less  !  What,  will  there  not  be 
a  hundred  thousand  remaining  ? 

Gol.  Why,  that's  true ! — It  will  cut  a  fine  dash  ! 
Sil.  To  be  sure  it  will !   Come  with  me  ;   I'll  draw 
up  a  sketch  of  an  agreement.     After  which  we  must 
fight  cunning.     The  widow  is  a  vain,  weak  woman. 
— You  must  get  her  written  promise. 
Gol.  Written? 

Sil.  Under  her  own   hand  ;  with  a  good  round 
penalty  in  case  of  forfeiture. 
Gol.  Well  said,  old  one. 

Si!.  Not  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds !  A 
jury  would  grant  half. 

Gol.  Damme,  you're  a  good  one  ! 
Sil.  That  would  secure  something,  and  we  would 
snack  ! 

Gol.  Damme,  you're  a  deep  one  ! 
Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha  !    Do  you  think  I  am,   Mr. 
Goldfinch  ? — Signed  on  a  stamp ! 
Gol.  You  know  a  thing  or  two  ! 
Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,   ha  !    Do   you  think  I  do,  Mr. 
Goldfinch  ? 

Gol.  You  can  teach  'em  to  bite  the  bubble. 
Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha !    You  joke,   Mr.  Goldfinch, 
you  joke ! 

Gol.  But  the  devil  will  have  you  at  last. 
Sil.  Lord  forbid,  Mr.  Goldfinch  !     Don't  terrify 
me !     I  hate  the  devil,  Mr.  Goldfinch  ;   indeed  I  do. 
I  hate  the  name  of  him.      Heaven  keep  me  out  of 
his  fiery  clutches ! 

Gol.  No  :  he  has  you  safe  enough.  Bait  his  trap 
but  with  a  guinea,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  you  nib- 
gling. 

Sil.  Don't,  talk  about  the  devil,  Mr.  Goldfinch ! 
Pray  don't !  But  think  about  the  widow  :  secure 
her. 

Gol.  1  must  have  the  coal,  though,  this  evening. 
Sil.  Don't  lose  a  moment,  Mr.  Goldfinch. 
Gol.  Must  not  lose  the  Eclipse  colts  ! 
Sil.  Pshaw,  Mr.  Goldfinch,  think  less  of  the  colts 
and  more  of  the  widow !     Get  her  promise  in  black 
and  white. 

Gol,  Tellee  I  must  have  "ern. 
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,V.   All  will  then  be  tafe. 
(»V.   Must  have  'on. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Haute  of  the  Widow  Warren. 

l-'.nit-r  JENNY  and  SOPHIA. 

Jen.  Oh,  Miss  !  I  have  got  something  for  you. 

.\../i.  Something  forme!  What  is  it?  What  is  it? 

Jtn.  [Holding  her  hand  behind  her.]  What  will 
you  give  me  { 

.  Oh,  I'll  give  you  —  [Feeling  in  her  pocket.] 
La,  I've  got  no  money  !  But  I'll  give  you  a  kiss  and 
owe  >ou  sixpence. 

Jen.  No.     A  shilling  without  the  kiss. 

Sup.  Well,  well,  a  shilling. 

.1'  n.  There  then.  {Giving  her  a  small  parcel. 

Sop.  La!  What  is  it?  [Reads.]  "To  Miss 
Sophia  Freelove."  And  such  a  beautiful  seal!  It's 
a  pity  to  break  it.  [Opening  the  paper.]  La  ! 
Nothing  but  a  plum-cake  ! 

Jen.  Is  that  all? 

Sop.  [Considering.]  Ecod  !—  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
I  do  think  —  As  sure  as  sixpence,  it  is  !—  It  is  !— 

Jen.  Is  what  ? 

S,.p.  Oh  la,  it  is  ! 

Jen    What's  the  matter  with  the  girl  ? 

Sop.  Ecod,  Jenny,  it  is  the  most  curious  plum- 
cake  you  ever  saw. 

Jen.  I  sec  nothing  curious  about  it. 

Sop.  [Kneeling.]  Oh,  but  you  shall  see  !  Give 
me  a  knife  !  —  Oh,  no,  that  will  spoil  all  !  —  Look 
you,  Jenny,  look!  —  Do  but  look!  [Breaks  open  the 
cake,  and  Jinds  a  valentine  enclosed.]  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  I  told  you  so  !  The  sweet,  dear  —  [Kisses  it.] 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  plum-cake  in  your  whole 
life,  Jenny  ?  —  And  look  here  !  [Opening  the  valen- 
titie.]  Oh,  how  beautiful!  —  The  shape  of  a  honey 
suckle  !  —  Wh'at  should  that  mean  ?  —  And  two  doves 
cooing  !  But  here  !  —  Here's  the  writing  : 

"  The  woodbine  sweet  and  turtle  dove 
Are  types  of  chaste  and  faithful  love. 
Ah  !  were  such  peace  and  truth  but  mine, 
I'd  gladly  be  your  Valentine  !" 
[Repealing]  Were  such  peace  and  truth  but  mine  ! 
L;i,  now,  Mr.  Dornton,  you  know  they  are  yours. 

Jen.  So,  so  !  Mr.  Doruton  sends  you  valentines, 
Miss! 

.S'<;-.  Oh,  yes,  Jenny  !  He  is  the  kindest,  sweet 
est,  haud-oinc-t  gentleman  ! 

Jen.  You  must  give  me  that  valentine,  Miss. 
(Jive  it  \ou  ? 

.If  n.   Yes  ;  tli.it  I  may  show  it  your  mamma. 

.S'i»y».  Indeed!  but  don't  you  think  it!  I  would 
u»t  j;ive  )ou  this  tiny  bit  of  paper,  —  no,  not  for  a 
ill,  mi.  .n<l  as  liig  —  as  big  as  the  whole  world  —  And, 
if  \ou  were  to  take  it  from  me,  I'd  never  love  \..u, 

Il'T  1'orj.MVe  yi.u,  ;is  lung  ;is  I   live. 

.i'n.  Oli!  but  indeed,  Miss,  I'm  not  oblige.!    t.. 
'••I-  nothing. 

ay,  TOO  know   lam   very  good  to 
JTOtt.      And    |t,  re  '—  Here  !    Don't  tcU'mu,  and   I'll 
•  r  thimble. 

[l-'.tit  JLNNY.  —  SOPHI  \ 


Widow  WARREN  and  StLKY. 

N  -m    .»re    ,i    very     vl,,,,.^,^     j,,.  ,-*,,„,    Mr. 
ild   man  ul  the   wuinU  broke   loose! 


Do  return  to  your  keeper,  good  ourang-outaug  ;   and 
don't  go  about  to  terrify  children. 

Su/.    I  tell  you,  mailam,  Mr.  Milford  is  arrested. 

.S'«/>.    My  brother  ? 

.S'«/.   Locked  up  at  a  bailiff's  in  the  next  str 

Sop.  Oh,  dear  ! 

'.  And  pray,  now,  what  is  that  to  me  ? 

Sul.  Madam! 

Wid.   I  am  not  arrested. 

Sul.  Would  you  were 

H  'ill.  Oh,  the  savage  ! 

Sul.  The  pitiless  only  should  feel  pain.  The 
stony-hearted  alone  should  be  enclosed  by  walls  of 
stone. 

Sop.  Don't  be  cross  with  ma',  sir;  I'm  sure  she'll 
release  my  brother 

Wid.  You  are  sure,  minikin  ! 

Sop.  Yes,  ma';  for  I  am  sure  no  soul  on  earth 
would  suffer  a  fellow-creature  to  lie  and  pine  to 
death,  in  a  frightful  dark  dungeon,  and  fed  with 
bread  and  water. 

6' ul.  Your  late  husband  recommended  the  pay 
ment  of  his  son's  debts. 

Wid.  Recommended? 

Sal.  Yes. 

Wid.  But  leaving  it  to  my  own  prudence. 

Sul.  More's  the  pity. 

Wid.  Which  prudence  I  shall  follow. 

Sul.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  your  life — You 
never  yet  followed  prudence,  you  always  ran  before 
it. 

Sop.  Nay,  come,  dear  ma' ;  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  pitiful  heart;  I  am  sure  you  could  not  rest  in  your 
bed  if  my  poor  brother  was  in  prison. 

Wid.  Hold  your  prattle,  child. 

Sop.  Ah,  I'm  sure  you'll  make  him  happy,  and 
pay  his  debts. 

Wid.  Why,  Jenny  ! 

Sul.  You  won't? 

Enter  JEN  N  Y  . 

Sop.  La,  dear  sir,  have  patience— 

Sul.  You  are  an  angel ;  [To  SOPHIA.]  And  you 
are — [  To  Wi  uo  w.  ]  [  Exit. 

Sop.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  do  stay  !        [Exit,  following. 

Wid.  I  am  glad  the  monster  is  gone  ;  he  is  a  very 
intolerable  person. — Pray,  Jenny,  how  did  it  happen 
that  Mr.  Dornton  went  away  without  seeing  me  ? 

Enter  Servant  and  SILKY. 

Ser.  Mr.  Silky,  madam. 

\\'id.  Leave  us,  Jenny.  [Ejit  JRNNY.]  So,  Mr. 
Silky. — What  is  this  very  urgent  business  of  yours  ? 

S>'L  Arc  we  safe,  madam  ?  Will  nobody  inter 
rupt  us  ;  nobody  overhear  us  ? 

Will.  No,  no. — But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  caution  ? 

Sil.  Carefully  drawing  the  mil  from  his  pocket.] 
Do  you  know  this  hand-writing,  madam?  [Lioth  sit. 

Wid.  Ah  !— It  is  my  poor  old  dear  man's,  1 

Sil.  You  have  heard  of  a  will  he  left  in  France  .' 
.   IMiaw!     Will,  indeed!     He  left  no  will. 

Sil.  Yes,  he  did,  madam. 

t.  I  won't  believe  it !  He  loved  me  too  well 
to  rob  me  of  a  single  guinea  !  Poor  simple  soul !  ,  I 
was  his  darling ! 

•SV/.  His  darling,  madam  ? — With  your  pernu  • 
I  will  just  read  a  single  clause,  in  which  his  darling 
i-  mentioned  !   Look,  madam  ;  it  is   the  aide::, 
hand!    {  Ht-t,l.<\  "  l>ut,  as  I  have  sometimes  painfully 
.n  \\huh  my  s.iid  wifr, 
Win  i  tor  me  during  n. 
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cline,  and  that  the  solemn  protestations  she  made 
never  to  marry  again,  should  she  survive  me,  were 
both  done  with  sinister  views,  it  is  my  will  that, 
should  she  marry,  or  give  a  legal  promise  of  mar 
riage,  written  or  verbal,  that  she  shall  be  cut  off' 
with  an  annuity  of  six  hundred  a  year  ;  and  the  re 
sidue  of  my  eft'ects  in  that  case  to  be  equally 
divided  between  my  natural  son,  John  Milford,  and 
my  wife's  daughter,  Sophia  Freelove." 

Wid.  Six  hundred  a  year !  An  old  dotard  !  brute  ! 
monster !  1  hate  him  now  as  heartily  as  when  he 
was  alive  !  But  pray,  sir,  how  came  you  by  this 
will? 

Sil.  Why  it  was  odd  enough  !  and  yet  easy  enough : 
My  name  is  Silky,  madam — 
Wid.  Well  ? 

Sil.  And  you  know  the  executor's  name  is  Sulky — 
Wid.  Well? 

Sil.  The  gentleman  that  delivered  it  only  made  a 
mistake  of  a  letter,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Silky  instead 
of  Mr.  Sulky. 

Wid.  And  where  is  that  gentleman  ? 
Sil.  Ah,  poor  man — He  is  dead. 
Wid.  Dead? 
Sil.  And  gone. — 

Wid.  And  does  Mr.  Sulky  know  of  this  will  being 
delivered  ? 

Sil.  Not  a  syllable  ;  it's  all  close  and  smooth. 
Wid.  So  much  the   better  — Come,   give  it  me, 
and — 

Sil.  Excuse  me  there,  madam  ;  I  can't  do  that 
Wid.  Why  so  ? 

Sil.  My  conscience  won't  let  me ;  1  must  provide 
for  my  family. 

Wid.  And  pray  what  provision  is  this  will  to 
make  for  your  family,  Mr.  Silky  ? 

Sil.  Why,  madam,  I  have  a  proposal. — You  know 
the  power  of  your  own  charms. 

Wid.  Which,  I  believe,  is  more  than  you  do,  Mr. 
Silky— 

Sil.  Hah  ;  don't  say  so,  madam  ; — Don't  say  so; 
Would  I  were  a  handsome,  rich,  and  well-born 
youth  : — But  you  know  Mr.  Goldfinch  ? — Ah,  ha, 
ha,  ha ;  I  could  tell  you  a  secret ! 

Wid.  What,  that  he  is  dying  for  me,  I  suppose  ? 
Sil.  Ah  ? — So  smitten  ! — Talks  of  nothing  else  ! 
Wid.  And  is  that  any  secret,  think  you  ? 
Sil.  The  alderman,   I  find,  died  worth  more  than 
a  plum  and  a  halt1 — 
Wid.  Well? 

Sil.  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Goldfinch,  and  he  thinks  it  but  reasonable,  that 
for  a  secret  of  so  much  importance,  which  would  al 
most  sweep  the  whole  away,  I  should  receive  one 
third 

Wid.  Fifty  thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Silky  ? 
Sil.  I  can't  take  less. 

Wid.  Why  you  are  a  greater  rogue  than  even  I 
thought  you ! 

Sil.  Lord,  madam,  it's  no  roguery  ;  it's  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  a  young  husband  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  poor  six  hundred  a 
year  without  any  husband. 

Wid.  You  are  a  very  shocking  old  miser,  Mr. 
Silky ;  a  very  repulsive  sort  of  a  person  ;  what  heart 
you  had  is  turned  to  stone ;  you  are  insensible  oi 
the  power  of  a  pair  of  fine  eyes ;  but  I  have  made  a 
conquest  that  places  me  beyond  your  reach — I  mean 
to  marry  Mr.  Dornton. 

SiL  [Rising.]  What!   old  Mr.  Dornton,  madam  ? 

Wid.  [Rz*/»(/.]  Old  Mr.  Dornton,  man  !   I  never 

«aw  the  lieure  in  my  life  ;  no.     The  fray  and  gallant 


young  Mr.  Dornton  ;  the  pride  of  the  city,  and  the 
lawful  monarch  of  my  bleeding  heart. 
Sil.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  young  Mr.  Dornton. 
Wid.  So  you  may  take  your  will  and  light  your 
fires  with  it ;  you  will  not  make  a  penny  of  it  any 
other  way.     Mr.  Sulky,  the  executor,  is  Mr.  Dorn- 
ton's  partner,  and  when   I  marry  Mr.  Dornton   he 
will  never  inflict  the  absurd  penalty. 

Sil.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  no,  madam  !  when  you  marry 
Mr.  Dornton,  that  he  certainly  never  will !  but,  if 
any  accident  should  happen  to  prevent  the  match, 
you  will  then  let  me  hear  from  you  ? 

Wid.  Lord,  good  man  !  don't  mention  the  horrid 
idea  !  do  leave  me  to  my  delightful  meditations  !  I 
would  indulge  in  soft  sensibility  and  dreams  of  bliss  ; 
and  not  be  disturbed  by  dead  men's  wills,  or  the 
sordid  extortions  of  an  avaricious  old  rogue  ! 

Sil.  Very  well,  madam !  the  secret  for  the  present 
remains  between  ourselves.  You'll  be  silent  for 
pour  own  sake  !  only  remember,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  if  you 
should  want  rne,  I  live  at  number  forty.  My  name 
on  the  door.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Mr.  Dornton  !  good 
morning,  madam  !  [Going.]  Mr.  Dornton  !  ha,  ha, 
la !  you'll  send  if  you  should  want  me  ? 

\Exit  laughing. 
Wid.  Jenny!  [Calling. 

Enter  JENNY. 
Jen.  Ma'am. 

Wid.  As  I  was  saying,  Jenny,  pray  how  did  it 
tiappen  that  Mr.  Dornton  went  away  without  seeing 
me? 

Jen.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  don't  know. 
Wid.  Cruel  youth. 

Jen.  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  I  wonder  how  you  can  like 
him  better  than  Mr.  Goldfinch  ? 

Wid.  Mr.  Goldfinch  is  very  well,  Jenny  ;  but  Mr. 
Dornton ;  oh  !  incomparable. 

Jen.  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  if  I  was  a  rich  lady,  and 
a  handsome  lady,  and  a  fine  lady,  like  you,  I  should 
say  Mr.  Goldfinch  for  my  money. 

Wid.  Should  you,  Jenny  ?     Well,  I  don't  know. 
Gol.  [Without.]  Tellee  I  must  see  her. 
Wid.  As    I   live,    here  he  comes ; — he   is  such  a 
boisterous  person  ?     How  do  I  look,  Jenny  ? 

Jan.  You  had  better  go  up  to  your  toilette  for  a 
minute. 

•Wid.  That  smooth-tongued  extortioner  has   put 
me  into  such  a  fluster. — Don't  let  him  go,  Jenny. 
Jen.  Never  fear,  ma'am. 
Wid.  I'll  not  stay  too  long.  [Exit. 

Enter  GOLDFINCH,  his  clothes  dirty. 
Gol.  Here  I  am — all  alive. 
Jen.  Dear;  what's  the  matter? 
Gol.  Safe  and  sound ;  fine  kick-up ! 
Jen.  Have  you  been  thrown  ? 
Gol.  Pitched  five-and-twenty  feet  into  a  ditch — 
souse. 

Jen.  Dear  me ! 

Gol.  Pretty  commence  ; — no  matter — limbs  whole 
— heart  sound — that's  your  sort ! 
Jen.  Where  did  it  happen  ? 

Gol.  By-road — back  of  Islington — had  them  tight 
in  hand,  too — came  to  short  turn  and  a  narrow  lane 
— up  flew  a  damned  dancing-master's  umbrella — 
bounce — off  they  went — road  repairing — wheelbar 
row  in  the  way — crash — out  flew  I — whi/, — fire 
flashed — lay  stunned — got  up — looked  foolish — 
shafts  broke — Snarler  and  Blackguard  both  down — 
Blaek-and-all-black  paying  away — pannels  smashed, 
traces  cut,  Snarlor  lamed. 
/c/(.  Terrible  ! 
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Gul  Damned  mad  ! — cursed  a  few,  cut  up  Black- 
uad-all-black,  horsewhipped  Tom,  took  coach,  and 
drove  here  like  a  devil  in  a  whirlwind. 

Jen.  'Tis  very  well  your  neck's  not  broke. 
Gol.   Little  stiff — no  matter — damn   all  dancing- 
masters  and  their  umbrellas  ! 

Jen.  You  had  better  have  been  here,  Mr.  Gold 
finch.  You  stand  KJ  l.m«r,  shilly  shally,  that  you'll 
be  cut  out  at  last.  If  you  had  but  a  licence  now  in 
your  pocket,  I'd  undertake  to  have  you  married  in 
half  an  hour. 

Gol.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
Jen.  Think!    I'm  sure  on't. 

Gul.  Damme,  I'll  post  away  and  get  one — must 
not  lose  her ;  the  game's  up,  if  I  do ! — must  have 
her!— be  true  to  me,  and  I'll  secure  you  the  hundred. 
I'll  be  back  from  the  Commons  in  a  smack. 

[Exit  JENNY. 

Enter  the  Widow  WARRKN. 
Gol.  Ah,  widow  !  here  am  I  ! 

[Runs  totter,  kisses  her,  and  dirtiet  her  clothet. 
Wid.  I   protest,    Mr.   Goldfinch '.—was   ever  the 
like! 

Gol.  Never  mind,  brush  off — I'm  the  lad  ! — been 
to  Hatchet's — bespoke  the  wedding-coach. 

Wid.  But— Sir 

Gol.  Pannels  stripe  painted— hammer-cloth  fringed 
— green  and  white — curtains  festooned — patent 
wheels — silver  furniture — all  flash — light  as  a  band 
box — trundle  and  spin  after  my  grays  like  a  tandem 
downhill — pass — show  'em the  road — whurr — whizz- 
gig— that's  your  sort ! 
Wid.  It  will  be  superb  ! 

Gol.  Superb  !  Tellee  it  will  be  the  thing  !— the 
go— the  stare — the  gape — the  gaze  ! — the  rich  widow 
and  the  tight  one  ! — there  they  go — that's  your  sort 
—I'm  the  boy  that  shall  drive  you. 

Wid.  Pardon  me,     Mr.  Goldfinch ;  if  a  certain 
event  were,  by  the  wise  disposition  of  Providence, 
to  take  place,  I  should  think  proper  to  drive. 
Gnt.  You  drive  !     If  you  do,  damn  me. 
Wid.  Sir! 

Got.  I'm  christened  and  called  Charles' — Charles 
Goldfinch — the  knowing  lad  that's  not  to  be  had— 
winter  and  summer — fair  weather  and  foul — low  ruts 
or  no  ruts — never  take  a  false  quarter.  No,  no, 
widow — I  drive — hayit — ah  !  ah  ! — get  on — St — St 
— touch  Whitefoot  in  the  flank — tickle  Snarler  in 
the  ea&— cut  up  the  Yelper — take  out  a  fly's  eye — 
smack,  crack — that's  your  sort ! 

Wid.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Goldfinch,  you  entertain 
very  improper  suppositions  concerning — 

dol.  Go  for  the  licence.  [Going. 

Wid.  Nay,  but  surely,  Mr. 

Gol.  Go  for  the  licence — resolved — taken  it  here. 
[  l\rintiny  to  hixfort  lit  </</. 

Wid.  If  retrospect  and — and  affection  threw  no 
other  obstacles  in  the  way — yet  the — the  world — 
prudence. 

Gol.  The  world  ! — prudence ! — damn  the  world — 
damn  prudence. 

Wid.  Oh  but,  sir 

Gol.  The  world  nor  nobody  else  has  nothing  to 
do  with  neither  your  prudence  nor  mine — we'll  be 
married  immediately — 

tamediately,  Mr.  Goldfinch?  I — 

\Vhat.  you  won't  '.' 
Will.  Nay,  Mr.  Goldfinch — I — do  not — absolutely 
remmciaU — but  I — wish — 

('ml.    Il  wus  over — know    you    do — go    for    the   li- 

CPUCP 

Wid.    Pr.nv    >icar  Mr   GuMliucn— 


Ciol.  Go  for  the  licence,  I  tellee. 
Wid.   Only  ;i  word — 

do'.  To  the  wis< — I'm  he — go  for  the  licence — 
that's  your  sort.  {Exit. 

Wid.   Mr.  Goldfinch— I  declare 

[E*it,  following. 

SCENE  1 1.— Dornton's  Home. 

Enter  Mr.  DORNTON  ami  Mr.  SMITH. 

Dor.  Still  the  same  hurry,  the  same  crowd,  Mr. 
Smith  ? 

Mr.  S.  Much  the  same,  sir :  the  house  never  ex 
perienced  a  day  like  this  ;  Mr.  Sulky  thinks  we  shall 
never  get  through. 

Dor.  Is  Milford  taken  ? 

Mr.  S.   Yes,  sir. 

Dor.  Unprincipled  prodigal ;   my  son  owes   his 

in  to  him  alone.     Rut  he  shall  suffer. 

Mr.  S.  My  young  master's  tradesmen  are  waiting. 

Dor.  Bid  them  come  in.  [Exit  Mr.  SMITH.]  All 
my  own  fault,  my  own  fond  folly  :  denied  him  no 
thing,  encouraged  him  to  spend ;  and  now 

Re-enter  Mr   SMITH,  followed  by  upwards  qf  twenty 
tradesmen. 

Mr.  S.  This  waj,  gentlemen. 

Dor.  Zounds,  what  an  army  ! — a  vile,  thoughtless 
profligate. 

Enter  CLERK. 

Clerk.  [To  Mr.  DORNTON.]  You  are  wanted  in 
the  counting-house,  sir. 

Dor.  Very  well.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment, 
gentlemen — abandoned  spendthiift ! 

[Ej*X  followed  Inj  Mr.  SMITH. 

First  T.  I  don't  like  this  !  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Second  T.  Danger  ! 

Third  T.  He  has  been  a  good  customer — none  of 
your  punctual  paymasters,  that  look  over  their  ac 
counts. 

Firtt  T.  Oh,  a  different  thing !  nothing  to  be  got 
by  them — always  take  care  to  affront  them. 

Second  T.  Perhaps,  it  is  a  trick  of  the  old  gentle 
man,  to  inspect  into  our  charges 

Third  T.  I  don't  like  that :  rather  hear  of  any 
tax  than  of  taxing  my  bill. 

First  T.  Humph  !  tradesmen  begin  to  understand 
these  things,  and  allow  a  reasonable  profit. 

Second  T.  Can't  have  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  for 
retail  credit  trade ! 

Third  T.  To  be  sure  not;  if  a  man  would  live  in 
style,  and  have  a  fortune,  as  he  ought. 
'First  T.   Hush  !  mind — all  devilish  hard  run. 

Omnex.  Certainly. 

First  T.  Not  a  guinea  in  the  house  ;  to-morro^'^ 
Saturday — hem ! 

Re-enter  Mr.  DORNTON. 

Dor.  Your  servant,  gentlemen,  your  servant. — 
Pray  how  happens  it  that  you  bring  your  accounts 
in  here  ? 

First  T.  We  received  notice,  sir. 

Dor.  You  have  none  of  you  any  demands  upon 
me 

First  T.   Happy  to  «crve  you,  sir. 

Second  T.  We  shall  be  glad  of  your  custom,  sir. 

Omnes.  All,  all ! 

Dor.  And  do  you  come  expecting  to  be  paid  ? 
;  T.  Money,  sir,  is  ah\  le! 

n,l  T    Tradesmen  fill'1 

Third  T.  Bills  come  round  quick  ' 
^\    ikmon  must  rat ! 
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Second  T.  For  my  part,  I  always  give  a  gentle 
man,  who  is  a  gentleman,  his  own  time. 

Dor.  I  understand  you  !  And  what  are  you,  sir, 
who  seem  to  stand  apart  from  the  rest  ? 

Hosier.  A  hosier,  sir.  I  am  unworthy  the  com 
pany  of  these  honest  gentlemen,  who  live  in  style. 
I  never  affront  a  punctual  paymaster,  not  I ;  and, 
what  they  will  think  strange,  I  get  more  by  those 
who  do  look  over  their  bills  than  those  who  do  not ! 

First  T.   Humph  !     [Aside.] 

Second  T.  Blab  !     [Aside.] 

Third  T   Shab  !    [Atide.] 

Dor.  And  what  may  be  the  amount  of  your  bill, 
sir? 

Hosier.  A  trifle,  for  which  I  have  no  right  to  ask. 

Dor.  No  nght !   what  do  you  mean  ? 

Hosier.  Your  son,  sir,  made  me  what  I  am ;  re 
deemed  me  and  my  family  from  ruin  ;  and  it  would 
be  an  ill  requital  of  his  goodness  to  come  here,  like 
a  dun,  at  such  a  time  as  this ;  when  I  would  rather, 
if  that  could  help  him,  give  him  every  shilling  I 
have  in  the  world. 

Dor.  Would  you  ?  would  you  ?  You  look  like 
an  honest  man  !  But  what  do  you  do  here,  then  ? 

Hosier.  Mr.  Dornton,  sir,  knew  I  should  be  un 
willing  to  come,  and  sent  me  word  he  would  never 
speak  to  me  more  if  I  did  not ;  and,  rather  than 
offend  him,  I  would  even  come  here  on  business  like 
this. 

Dor.  [Shakes  him  by  the  hand.]  You  are  an  honest 
fellow  !  an  unaccountable  ! — and  so  Harry  has  been 
your  friend  ? 

^  Hosier.  Yes,  sir :  a  liberal-minded  friend  ;  for  he 
lent  me  money,  though  I  was  sincere  enough  to  tell 
him  of  his  faults. 

Dor.  Zounds,  sir  !  how  came  you  to  be  a  weaver 
of  stockings  ? 

Hosier.  1  don't  know,  sir,  how  I  came  to  be  at 
all ;  I  only  know  that  here  I  am. 

Dor.  A  philosopher  ! 

Hosier.  I  am  not  fond  of  titles,  sir  ;  I'm  a  man. 

Dor.  Why,  is  i£  not  a  shame,  now,  that  the  soul 
of  Socrates  should  have  crept  and  hid  itself  in  the 
body  of  a  stocking-weaver  ?  Give  me  your  bill. 

Hosier.  Excuse  me,  sir. 

Dor.  Give  me  your  bill,  I  tell  you  !  I'll  pay  this 
bill  myself. 

Hosier.  I  cannot,  must  not,  sir. 

Dor.  Sir,  I  insist  on [All  press  forward. 

Enter  HARRY  DORNTON. 

So,  sir ;  why  have  you  assembled  these  people,  into 
whose  debt  you  have  dishonestly  run,  wanting  the 
power  to  pay  :  and  who  have  as  dishonestly  trusted 
you,  hoping  to  profit  exorbitantly  by  your  extrava 
gance  ? 

Har.  Oh,  sir,  you  don't  know  them  ?  They  are 
a  very  complaisant,  indulgent  kind  of  people.  Are 
not  you,  gentlemen  ? 

First  T.  Certainly,  sir. 

Omnes.  Certainly. 

Har.  Be  kind  enough  to  wait  a  few  minutes  with 
out,  my  very  good  friends.  [Exeunt  Tradesmen. 
Mr  Williams [  Takes  his  hand. 

Hosier.  Sir [Exit. 

Dor.  How  dare  you  introduce  this  swarm  of  lo 
custs  here  ?  How  dare  you  ? 

Har.  Despair,  sir,  is  a  dauntless  hero. 

Dor.  Have  you  the  effrontery  to  suppose  that  I 
c-an  or  shall  pay  them  ?  What  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Har.  To  let  you  see  I  have  creditors. 

Dur.  Cheats !  bloodsuckers  ! 


Har.  Some  of  them  :  but  that  is  my  fault.  They 
must  be  paid. 

Dor.   Paid! 

Har.  The  innocent  must  not  suffer  for  the  guilty. 

Dor.  You  will  die  in  an  almshouse  ! 

Har.  May  be  so ;  but  the  orphan's  and  the  widow's 
curse  shall  not  meet  me  there. 

Dor.  Harry  !  Zounds  !  Paid  !  Whom  do  you 
mean  to  rob  ? 

Har.  My  name  is  Dornton,  sir. 

Dor.  Aie  you  not — 

Har.  Yes,  sir. 

Dor.  Quit  the  room.     Begone. 

Har.  You  arc  the  best  of  men,  sir,  and  I — But  I 
hate  whining.  Repentance  is  a  pitiful  scoundrel,  that 
never  brought  back  a  single  yesterday.  Amendment 
is  a  fellow  of  more  mettle.  But  it  is  too  late.  Suf 
fer  I  ought,  and  suffer  I  must.  My  debts  of  honour 
discharged,  do  not  let  my  tradesmen  go  unpaid. 

Dor.  You  have  ruined  me  ! 

Har.  The  whole  is  but  five  thousand  pounds. 

Dor.  But  ? — The  counter  is  loaded  with  the  des 
truction  you  have  brought  upon  us  all. 

Har.  No,  no — I  have  been  a  sad  fellow,  but  not 
even  my  extravagance  can  shake  this  house. 
TZnter  Mr.  SMITH. 

Mr.  S.  Bills  are  pouring  in  so  fast  upon  us  we 
shall  never  get  through  ! 

Har.  What?  What? 

Mr.  S.  We  have  paid  our  light  gold  so  often 
over,  that  the  people  are  very  surly. 

Dor.  Pay  it  no  more  !  Sell  it  instantly  for  what 
it  is  worth,  disburse  the  last  guinea,  and  shut  up  the 
doors ! 

Har.  [To  Mr.  SMITH.]  Are  you  serious? 

Mr.  S.  Sir! 

Har.  Are  you  serious,  I  say  !  Is  it  not  some 
trick  to  impose  upon  me  ? 

Mr.  S.  Look  into  the  shop,  sir,  and  convince 
yourself!  If  we  have  not  a  supply  in  half  an  hour, 
we  must  stop.  [Exit. 

Har.  [  Wildly.]  My  father  !  sir !  [  Turning  away.  \ 
Is  it  possible  ?  Disgraced !  Ruined !  In  reality- 
ruined  !  By  me  ?  Are  these  things  so  ? 

Dor.  Harry  !  how  you  look.     You  frighten  me. 

Har.  It  shall  be  done. 

Dor.  What  do  you  mean! — Calm  yourself.  Harry. 

Har.  Ay  !  by  heaven  ! 

Dor.  Hear  me,  Harry. 

Har.  This  instant.  '^Going. 

Dor.  Harry ! 

Har.  Don't  droop  !  [Returning.]  Don't  despair ! 
I'll  find  relief.  [Aside.]  First  to  "my  friend — He 
cannot  fail.  But  if  he  should ! — Why  ay,  then,  to 
Magaera  !  I  will  marry  her,  in  such  a  cause,  were 
she  fifty  widows  and  fifty  furies  ! 

Dor.  Calm  yourself,  Harry. 

Har.  I  am  calm  !  Very  calm.  It  shall  be  done. 
—Don't  be  dejected — You  are  my  father — You 
were  the  first  of  men  in  the  first  of  cities — Revered 
by  the  good  and  respected  by  the  great — You 
flourished  prosperously ! — But  you  had  a  son — I  re 
member  it. 

Dor.  Why  do  you  roll  your  eyes,  Harry  ? 

Har.  I  won't  be  long  away. 

Dor.  Stay  where  you  are,  Harry.  [Seizing  his 
hand.]  All  will  be  well.  I  am  very  happy.— Do 
not  leave  me.  I  am  very  happy,  Indeed  I  am, 
Harry. — Very  happy. 

Har.  Heaven  bless  you,  sir.  You  are  a  worthy 
gentleman.  I'll  not  be  long. 

Dur.   Hear  me,  Harry.     I  am  very  happy 
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/•.'/(/i/    Mr.  SMITH. 
Mr.  S.  Sir,  shall  we  send  to  the  Hank  for  a  thou 
sand  pounds'  worth  of  silver  ? 

Har.    No,  scoundrel  !  [  I'.iit. 

Dor.   Harry!    Harry!    I  am  very  happy.     ll.in\ 

Dornton — I  am  very  nappy  !   Very  happy. 

\l-'.iH  Mr.  SMITH,  fvltoiriny. 

<( '  KN  K   Ill  —  7  Vic  House  »f  Mr.  Silky. 

l-'.ni.  r  Mr.  SII.KY  ami  JACOB. 

Sil.  Mr.  Goldfinch  not  called  yet,  Jacob  ? 

Jac.  No,  sir. 

Sil.  Nor  any  message  from  the  widow  ? 

Jac.   No,  sir.  [  Knocking, 

Sil.  Sec  who    knocks,    Jacob.    [En'*  JACOB.]    I 
dare  say  it  is  one  or  t'other.     They  must  come  to 
me  at  last. 
y.i,t,-r  HARRY   DORNTON,  in  haste,  following  JACOB. 

Har.  Are  you  sure  he  is  at  home  ? 

Jttr.   He  is  here,  sir.  [Exit. 

liar.  Mr.  Silky —  [Panting. 

Si/.  Ah  !  my  dear  Mr.  Dornton,  how  do  you  do  ? 
— [Both  sit.]  I  hope  you  are  very  well.  I  am  ex 
ceedingly  glad  to  see  you  !  This  cull  is  so  kind,  so 
condescending.  It  gives  me  infinite  pleasure. 

Har.  Mr.  Silky,  you  must  instantly  grant  me  a 
favour. 

•S/7.  A  favour  !  What  is  it  ?  How  can  I  serve 
you  ?  I  would  run  to  the  world's  end. 

Har.  You  must  exert  your  whole  friendship  ! 

Sil.  Friendship,  sir  ?  Say  duty  !  'Twas  you  that 
made  a  man  of  me  !  I  should  have  been  ruined,  in 
the  Bench,  I  know  not  where  or  what,  had  you  not 
come  forward  and  supported  me  at  the  critical  mo 
ment.  And  now  I  can  defy  the  world. 

Har.   Hear  me  !  I  know  you  can. 

Sil.  Oh  yes.  The  sum  you  lent  me,  a  lucky  spe 
culation,  five  years  of  continual  good  fortune,  and 

other  little  lifts,   have  made   me 1   won't   say 

what.     But  your  father,  and  perhaps  another  or  two 
excepted, — I  say  perhaps,  I'll  show  my  head  with 
the  proudest  of  'em. 
•  Har.  Why,  then,  I  am  a  fortunate  man. 

Sil.  To  be  sure  you  are.  How  can  I  serve  you  ? 
—What  can  I  do  ?"Make  me  happy. 

Har.   You  can  resue  me  from  phrenzy. 

Sil.  Can  I  ? — I  am  proud !  Infinitely  happy  ! — 
What  ?  How  ?  I  am  a  lucky  fellow  !  Tell  me  which 
way  ? — Where  can  I  run  ?  What  can  I  do? 

Har.  [Hetituting  ]  The  request  is  serious — trying. 

Sil.  So  much  the  better !  So  much  the  better  ! 
Whom  could  I  serve,  if  not  you  ? — You  !  The  son 
of  the  first  man  in  the  city  ! 

Har.  You  mistake  ! 

Sil.  I  don't !  You  are,  you  are  !  Dornton  and  Co. 
may  challenge  the  world,  the  house  of  Hope  perhaps 
excepted. 

Har.  Woful  mistake  ! 

Si!.   Pooh! 

Hur.  Our  house  is  in  danger  of  stopping  payment. 

Sil.  Sir!   [Ritet.]  Stop  payment  ! 

Har.  My  follies  are  the  cause. 

1  Taming  au-aij.]   Stop  payment ! 

Har.  I  have  not  been  used  to  ask  favours — but — 

Sil.  Stop  payment ! 

H  ir.  [Ritet.]  What  means  this  alteration  in  your 
countenance  ? 

Sil.  Oh  dear   no !     Ha,   ha,   ha !      Not   in    the 
Ha,  h.i,  ha  !    I  assure  you,  I,  I,  I — 

H  tr.    I   have  told    you   our   situation.     Yourself 


and  two  other  frieodi  must  jointly  support  my  fathn 
by  your  credit,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Mark  me! — Must! 

Sil.   Fift\  'thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Dornton  ! 
thousand  pounds  !     Are  \oii  dreaming  ?    Me?   Fifty 
thousand   pounds?     Me?     Or  half  the  sum? 
fifth  of  the  sum?     Me? 

Har.  Prevaricating  sound — Hear  me,  sir  ! 

6'/7.  Yes,  sir. 

Har.  I  must  be  calm.  Are  you  not  a-  'I  say 
— sir — You  have  yourself  informed  me  of  your  abi 
lity,  and  I  must  insist.  Observe,  sir !  I  insist  on 
your  immediate  performance  of  this  act  of  duty ! 

Sil.  Duty,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  !  Are  you 
mad,  Mr.  Dornton  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  Or  do  you 
think  me  mad  ? 

Har.  I  think  you  the  bases!  of  wretches. 

Sil.  Nay,  Mr.  Dornton,  I  would  do  anything  to 
serve  you — Anything,  I  protest  to  heaven!  Would 
go  anywhere,  run— 

Har.  Of  my  errands,  wipe  my  shoes !  Any  dirty 
menial  office  that  cost  you  nothing.  And  this  you 
call  showing  your  gratitude  ? 

Sil.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Dornton  ? 

Har.  And  will  you  give  no  help  to  the  house  ? 

Sil.  Nay,  Mr.  Dornton — 

Har.  After  the  favours  you  have  been  for  years 
receiving,  the  professions  you  have  been  daily  mak 
ing,  and  the  wealth  you  have  by  these  means  been 
hourly  acquiring — will  you  not,  sir  ? 

Sil.  Nay,  Mr.  Dornton — 

Har.  Will  you  not,  sir  ? 

Sil.  Don't  hurt  a  poor  old  man  !   I  can't ! 

Har.  [Throwing  him  from  him]  Scoundrel!  [Exit. 

Sil.  Bless  my  heart!  Stopp'd  payment! — The 
house  of  Dornton  ! — Fifty  thousand  pounds ! — I  de 
clare  I  am  all  of  a  tremble.  Jacob  ! 

Enter  JACOB. 
Have  we  any  bills  on  the  house  of  Dornton  ? 

Jac.  I  have  just  been  examining  the  books,  sir. — 
We  have  bills  to  the  amount  of — 

Sil.  How  much?  How  much?  A  thousand 
pounds  ? 

Jac.  Three,  sir. 

Sil.  Three  ? — Three  thousand  ?    Bless  my  heart  ! 

Jac.  We  heard  the  news  the  very  moment  after 
young  Mr.  Dornton  came  in. 

Si7.  Run,  pay  the  bills  away. 

Jac.  Where,  sir  ? 

Sil.  Anywhere  !  Anybody  will  take  'em !  Run 
with  them  to  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Smallware  :  it  is 
too  far  for  him  to  have  heard  of  the  crash.  Begone  .' 
Don't  leave  him.  Give  my  very  best  respects  to 
him.  He  will  oblige  me  infinitely.  Fly!  And 
Jacob— Make  haste,  go  to  the  clearing-house,  and 
get  it  whispered  among  the  clerks.  Then,  if  there 
are  any  of  Dornton's  bills  to  be  bought  at  fifty  per 
cent,  discount,  let  me  know.  I  will  buy  up  all  I 
can.  [Kcit  JACOB.]  It's  a  safe  speculation — I  know 
the  house — there  must  be  a  good  round  dividend. 

[Exit. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  House  of  the  Widow  Warren. 

JKNNY,  followed  by  HARRY    DOKM»\.  half 

ilntnk. 
Har.   Away,  Handmaid  of  Hecate       Fly1 
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Jen.  Lord,  sir,  you  don't  mean  as  you  say  ? 

Har.  Will  you  begone,  Cerberea  ?  Invite  my 
goddess  to  descend  in  a  golden  shower,  and  suddenly 
relieve  these  racking  doubts. 

Jen.  Goddess!  I  knew  who  you  meant — Miss 
Sophy. 

Enter  WIDOW. — Exit  JENNY. 

Wid.  Mr.  Dornton ! 

Har.  Widow  !  Here  am  I.  Phaeton  the  second 
hurled  from  my  flaming  car.  I  come  burning  with 
fierce  desires,  devoutly  bent  on  committing  the 
deadly  sin  of  matrimony.  May  these  things  be  ? 
Speak,  my  saving  angel. 

Wid.  Nay,  but — Dear  Mr.  Dornton — 

Har.  Do  not  imagine,  amiable  widow,  that  I  am 
mad.  No,  no,  no!  Only  a  little  nighty — Left 
my  father  furiously,  drank  three  bottles  of  Burgundy 
franticly,  flew  in  'amorous  phrenzy  to  the  attack, 
and  will  carry  the  place  or  die  on  the  spot !  Pow 
der  and  poison  await  my  choice  ;  and  let  me  tell 
you,  sweet  widow,  I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  So 
you'll  have  me,  won't  you  ? 

Wid.  Oh,  Mr.  Dornton — 

Har.  Why,  you  would  not  soe  my  father  perish, 
would  you  ?  And  me  expire  ?  would  you  ? 

Wid.  Am  I  so  very  cruel  ? 

Har.  Then  say  yes ! — Yes,  or — Pistols — Daggers 
— Cannon-balls ! 

Wid.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  yes! 

Har.  Hold,  fair  widfvv  !  Kind  widow,  hold  !  Be 
not  rash.  I  am  the  veriest  villain. — Avoid  me  ! — 

A  ruined But  that  were   indeed  a  trifle — My 

father?  Him!  him  have  I  ruined  !  Heard  you  that? 
Bring  forth  your  hoards.  Let  him  once  more  be 
himself,  and  bid  me  kiss  the  dust. 

Wid.  [Aside.]  Elegant  youth  ! 

Har.  And  wilt  thou,  widow,  be  his  support  ?  Wilt 
thou? 

Wid.  Cruel  question.     How  can  I  deny  ? 

Har  Immortal  blessings  be  upon  thee !  My 
father — 

Wid.  Will  be  all  rapture  to  hear— 

Har.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  don't  know  my  father. 
A  strange,  affectionate — That  loves  me — Oh  !  He 
— And  you  see  how  I  use  him — you  see  how  I  use 
him  !  But  no  matter. — Tol  de  rol — We'll  be  mar 
ried  to-night. 

Wid.  Oh,  fie ! 

Har.  Ay,  myMadona!  To-night's  the  day.  The 
sooner  the  better.  'Tis  to  rescue  a  father,  blith- 
some  widow.  A  father !  To  save  him  have  I  fallen 
in  love.  Remember — Sin  with  open  eyes,  widow — 
Money — I  must  have  money.  Early  in  the  morn, 
ere  counters  echo  with  the  ring  of  gold,  fifty  thou 
sand  must  be  raised. 

Wid.  It  shall,  Mr.  Dornton. 

Har.  Why,  shall  it?  Shall  it?  Speak  again, 
beautiful  vision,  speak !  Shall  it  ? 

Wid.  Dear  Mr.  Dornton,  it  fhall. 

Har.  Remember !  Fifty  thousand  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning. 

Wid.  And  would  not  a  part  this  evening—  ? 

[Coquetting. 

Har.  What  sayest  thou  ?  Oh,  no !— Whoo  !— 
Thousands — 

Wid.  I  have  a  trifling  sum. 

Har.  How  much  ? 

Wid.  Six  thousand — 

Har.  Six? 

Wid.  Which  I  meant  to  have  disposed  of,  but — 

Har.  No,  no !     I'll   dispose   of   it,  dear    widow. 


yCisses   her.]     I'll   dispose    of  it    in   a    twinkling, 
ouht  not  my  gratitude — Let  this  and  this — 

[Kitting. 

Wid.  Fie  !  You  are  a  sad  man.  But  I'll  bring 
you  a  draft. 

Har.  Do,  my  blooming  widow  !  Empress  of  the 
golden  isles,  do. 

Wid.  But,  remember,  this  trifle  is  for  your  own 
use. 

Har.  No,  my  pearl  unparalleled!  My  father! 
My  father's.  Save  but  my  father,  and  I  will  kiss 
the  ground  on  which  thou  treadest,  and  live  and 
breathe  but  on  thy  bounty  ! 

At  least  till  time  and  fate  shall  means  afford 
Somewhat  to  perform,  worthy  of  man  and  me. 
Enter  JENNY,  peeping. 

Jen.  Sir! 

Har.  Ah,  ha !    my  merry  maid  of  May  ! 

Jen.  I  suppose  you  are  waiting  to  see  Miss 
Sophy,  now  you  have  got  rid  of  the  old  lady. 

Har.  Got  rid  of  the  old  lady  ?  Thou  brazen  pin- 
placer  !  thou  virgin  of  nine-and-twenty  years'  occu 
pation  !  No  !  I  have  not  got  rid  of  the  old  lady  !  the 
old  lady!  The  old  lady  is  to  be  my  blooming, 
youthful  bride  !  and  I,  happy  youth,  am  written  and 
destined  in  the  records  of  eternity  her  other  half. 
Heigho ! 

Jen.  Lord,  sir,  what  rapturation  : — but  stay  a 
little,  and  I'll  tell  Miss  Sophy  her  mamma  wants 
her,  here ;  so  then — Hush !  [Retires. 

Re-enter  the  Widow  WARREN. 

Wid.  Here's  the  draft. 

Har.  Thanks,  my  Sultana! — this  halcyon  night 
the  priest,  pronouncing  conjurations  dire— 

Wid.  Fie  !  I  won't  look  at  you. 

Har.  Ay,  to  night  we'll  marry ;  shall  we  not  ? 

[Sitting  down  and  coquetting. 

Enter   SOPHIA,   skipping,  but  stops   short  on  seeing 
them. 

Har.  To-night  shall  be  a  night  of  wonder;  and 
we'll  love  like—  [Aside.}— like  Darby  and  Joan. 

Wid.  [Languishing.]  I  shall  hate  you  intolerably. 
[SOPHIA  advances  on  tip-toe. 

Har.  Hey  for  the  parson's  permission  !  Hey,  my 
sublime  widow. 

Wid.  To  steal  thus  upon  one  at  an  unguarded 
moment. 

Har.  But  here  first  let  me  kneel,  and  thus  to 
Ceres  pay — 

[Going  to  kiss  her  hand,  meets  the  eye  of  SOPHIA. 

Sop.  [Coming  between  them  with  bursting  trepida 
tion,  taking  the  valentine  from  her  bosom,  and  pre 
senting  it.]  There,  sir. 

Wid.  Ah! 

Sop.  There,  sir — oh,  pray,  sir,  take  it,  sir. 

Wid.  Why,  minikin — 

Sop.  I  request,  sir.     I  desire,  sir. 

Har.  [Declining  it.]  Tol  de  rol— 

Sop.  [Tearing  the  paper,  and  throwing  it  away.] 
Why  then,  there,  sir — and  there,  sir — and  there, 
there,  there,  sir ! 

Wid.  Poor  minikin  !  I  declare  she  is  jealous. 

Sop.  [Her  sobs  rising.]  And  I'll — I'll — wri-i-i-ite 
to  my — to  my  grandma-a-a-a  directly — 

Wid.  Fie,  child  ! 

Sop.  And  I'll  godo-o-own — intoGlo-o-oster-shire — 

Wid.  Go  up  to  your  chamber,  child. 

Sop.  And  I'll  tell  my  grandma-a  what  a  false, 
base,  bad  man  you  are  ;  and  she  shall  ha-a-ate  you, 
and  despise  you  ;  and  I'll  ha-a-ate  you,  and  despise 
you  myself. 
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\\'id.   Poor 

•S'<Y'-  And  moreover  I'll  hate  and  despise  all  man 
kind  !  and  for  your  sake — I'll  live  and  die  a  maid. 

H  ;<l.  Yes,  child,  that  I  dare  be  sworn  you  will. 

Har.  Widow  !  I'm  a  sad  fellow  !  don't  have  me. 
— I'm  a  vile  fellow.  Sophy,  you  are  right  to  despise 


me :   I  am  going  to  marry  your  mother. 
Sop.  I'll  go  down  into  Glo-o-ostersLir 


•I  wo'on't 


live  in  such  a  false-hearted  city.  And  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself,  ma',  to  make  yourself  so 
ridiculous. 

Har.  No,  no,  sweet  Sylph,  it  is  my  fault !   all  my 
fault. 


ve  sold 


Wid.  [Enraged.]  Be  gone,  miss. 

Har.  Sweet  widow!  Gentle  widow! — I' 
myself,  Sophy  :  six  thousand  pounds  is  the  earnest- 
ninney  paid  down,  for  the  reptile  Harry  Dornton.— 
I  love  you,  Sophy 

Wid.  How,  Mr.  Dornton? 

Har.  1  do,  by  heaven  !  take  back  your  money, 
widow.  [Offering  the  draft. \  I'm  a  sad  scoundrel. 

Sop.  You  are  a  base,  faithless  man, — you  know 
you  are.  And  you  are  a  pitiless  woman,  a  merci 
less  woman,  for  all  you  are  my  own  mother,  to  let 
my  poor  brother  Milford  go  to  be  starved  to  death 
in  a  dark  dungeon. 

Har.  Milford  in  prison  ? 


Sop.  Yes,  sir ;  arrested  by  your  cruel,  old,  ugly 
father !  I'm  sure  he  is  ugly,  though  I  never  saw  him 
in  my  life — I'm  sure  he  is  an  ugly,  hideous,  ugly 

in^.l  Is  thu 
limjr.J  S  wr 
ested  by  m; 


this  true,  widow  ? 


monster. 

Har.  [Rising. 

Wid.  [Rising 

Har.  Arrested"  by  my  father? — squandering  her 
money  on  a  ruined  reprobate,  and  won't  release 
her  husband's  son. 

Wid.  Nay  but,  dear 'Mr.  Dornton — 

Har.  I'll  be  with  you  again  presently,  widow ! 
presently,  presently. 

Wid.  To  -night,  you  know,  Mr.  Dornton — 

[Exit  H  AERY. 

Enter  JENNT. 

Jen.  Mr.  Goldfinch  is  coming  up,  ma'am. 

Wid.  I  have  no  time  to  waste  with  Mr.  Goldfinch. 
I'll  presently  send  him  about  his  business.  Mr. 
Dornton  talks,  I  don't,  know  how,  Jenny.  Says  it 
must  be  to-night. 

Enter  GOLDFINCH 

Gol.  Well,  widow  ? 

Wid.  Not  so  free,  sir  ! 

Jen.  [Aside  to  GOLDFINCH.]  Have  you  got  the 
license  ? 

Gol.  No. 

Jen.  No! 

Gol.  No— been  to  Tattersall's. 

Jen.  And  not  for  the  license  ? 

Col.  Tellee  I've  been  to  Tattersall's  ! 

Jen.  Ah  !  it's  all  over! 

Gol.  Made  sure  of  the  Eclipse  colta !— must  not 
lose  'em. 

Jen.  [Aside.]  Stupid  booby  ! 

W id.  What  is  your  present  business,  sir  ? 

Gol.  My  business?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  that's  a  good 
one  !  I'll  tell  you  my  business — 

[Approach ing  with  open  arms. 


M'I /.  Ihul  you  but  the  manner,  the  spirit,  the — 
Hut  no,  you  are  no  gentleman — 

(lul.  YVhew!  no  gentleman  ?  [Claps  on  his  hat.] 
Damme,  that's  a  <n>o<l  one. — Charles  Goldiinch,  no 
gentleman  ? — Ask  in  the  box-lobby  !  inquire  at  tlie 


school.  [In  a  boxing  altitude. 

Wid.  Sir,  you  are  a  tedious  person  :  your  com 
pany  is  troublesome. 

Gol.  Turf  or  turnpike,  keep  the  best  of  cattle — 
Walk,  trot,  or  gallop — Run,  amble,  or  canter — 
Laugh  at  everything  on  the  road — Give  'em  all  the 
go-by. — Beat  the  trotting  butcher  ! — Gentleman  ! — 
That's  your  sort! 

Jen.  [Aside  to  GOLDFINCH.]  Follow  me.      [Exit. 

Wid.  I  beg,  sir,  I  may  not  be  intruded  upon  with 
you  or  your  horse-jockey  jargon  any  more.  [Exit. 

Gol.  Here's  a  kick-up— dish'd  again — I  knew  I 
should  have  no  luck — started  badly  in  the  morning 
— damn  all  dancing-masters  and  their  umbrellas ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— .47i  Apartment  in  the  House  of  a 
Sheriff's  Officer. 

Enter  HARRY  DORNTON,  with  an  Officer. 

Har.  Despatch,  man  !  despatch !  Tell  Jack  Mil- 
ford  I  can't  wait  a  moment. — Hold — write  an  ac 
quittal  instantly  for  the  thousand  pounds.  But  say 
not  a  word  to  him  of  my  intention. 

Offi.  A  thousand,  sir ;  it  is  almost  five  thousand ! 

Har.  Impossible ! 

Offi.  Here  are  detainers  already  lodged  to  that 
amount 

Har.  Five  thousand  ? 

Offi.  Must  I  write  the  acquittal  for  the  sum  total  ? 

Har.  No— yes,  write  it,  however.  Have  it  ready. 
Early  to-morrow  morning  it  shall  all  be  paid. 

Ofjl.  In  the  meantime  there  may  be  more  de 
tainers. 

Har.  Damnation!  What  shall  I  do? — Run, 
send  him !— and  do  you  hear,  a  bottle  of  cham- 
paigne  and  two  rummers.  Rummers,  mind  ! — Not 
a  word  to  him  !  [Exit  Officer.]  Five  thousand  ? — 
And  more  detainers .' 

Enter  Officer,  with  a  bottle  and  glasses,  MILFORD 
following. 

Mil.  Mr.  Dornton ! 

Har.  [Lying  on  a  table.]  How  now,  Jack! 
What's  your  wonder  ?  I  can't  stay  a  moment  with 
you,  but  I  could  not  pass  without  giving  you  a  call. 
Your  hand,  my  boy,  cheer  up. 

Mil.  Excuse  me,  sir. 

Har.  Why,  Jack ! — Pshaw  !  cast  away  this 
gloom  and  be— Honest  Jack  Milford!  You  are  now 
in  tribulation  ;  what  of  that?  Why,  man,  the 
blessed  sun  himself  is  sometimes  under  a  cloud. 
Wait  but  till  to-morrow. — Where  is  the  wine !  [Fills 
the  rummer*.]  Come,  drink  and  wash  away  grief. 
'Shi ood,  never  look  frosty  and  askance,  man,  but 
drink,  drink,  drink. 

Mil.  Sir !  I  am  not  disposed  to  drink. 

Har.  Here's  confusion  to  all  sorrow  and  thinking ! 
— I  could  a  tale  unfold — But  won't  afflict  you — I 
must  fly — Yet  I  can  do  no  good  to-night— Hurrah  ! 
Jack  !  Keep  up  your  spirits !  Be  determined,  liko 

..  * .  „  ,  .me ! — I  am  the  vilest  of  animals  that  crawl  the  earth 

H  Ml,  Keep  your  distance,  sir.  —Yet  I  won't  flag  !— I'll  die  a  bold-fcced  villain.— 

Gol.  Distance,  widow  ?     No  ;  that's  not  the  way.    I  have  sold  myself— Am  disinheiited — Have  lost — 
I  should  be  double  distanced  if  I  did.  |  Ah,  Sophia  !— Hurrah,  Jack  !— Keep  it  up.— Hound 

i.  Were  you  indeed  a  man  of  deportment  and    let  the  great  globe  whirl !  and  whirl  it  will,  though 
brooding—  I  should  happen  to  slide  from  its  surface  into  infinite 

*•"•  Breeding? — Look  at  my  spurs.  |  nothingness — Drink,  my  noble  soul! 

ACT.    DIIAMA.— NOS.    45    &     U5.  2    X 
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Mil.  Your  mirth  is  impertinent,  sir, 

Har.  So  it  is,  Jack — Damned  impertinent.  But 
ruin  is  around  us,  and  it  is  high  time  to  be  merry. 

Mil.  Sir  ?  I  must  inform  you  that,  though  I  have 
been  betrayed  by  you,  and  imprisoned  by  your 
father,  I  will  not  be  insulted. 

Har.  Betrayed  by  me  ? 

MIL  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  had  full  information  of  your 
mean  arts.  It  was  necessary  I  should  be  out  of  the 
way,  that  your  designs  on  Mrs.  Warren  might  meet 
no  interruption. 

Har.  [Gets  off  the  talk.]  Fshaw !  Good  day, 
Jack,  good  day.  [Going 

Mil.  And  pray,  sir,  inform  your  father  I  despise 
his  meanness,  and  spurn  at  his  malice. 

Har.  [Darting  lack  to  MILFOUD.]  Jack  Milford 
-. — Utter  no  blasphemy  against  my  father.  I  am 
half  mad !  I  came  your  friend 

Mil.  I  despise  your  friendship. 

Har.  That's  as  you  please.  Think  all  that  is 
vile  of  me.  I  defy  you  to  exceed  the  truth. — But 
utter  not  a  word  against  my  father. 

Mil.  Deliberately,  pitifully  malignant!  Not  satis 
fied  with  the  little  vengeance  he  himself  could  take, 
he  has  sent  round  to  all  my  creditors. 

Har.  Tis  false. 

Mil.  False! 

Har.  A  vile,  eternal  falsehood. 

Enter  Officer,  with  papers  and  writs. 

Off!.  Gentlemen,  did  you  call  ? 

Har.  Leave  the  room,  sir, 

Gffi.  But 

Har.  We  are  busy,  sir. 

Offl.  I  thought 

Har.  I  tell  you  we  are  busy,  and  must  not  be  in- 
terrupted.  [Exit  Officer,]  Mr.  Milford,  you  shall 
hear  from  me  immediately.  [Exit. 

Mil.  What  were  those  papers  ?  Surely  I  have  not 
been  rash !  Nobody  but  his  father  could  have 
brought  my  creditors  thus  on  me  all  at  once.  He 
seemed  half  drunk  or  half  frantic:  said  he  was 
ruined,  disinherited.  Talked  something  of  to 
morrow.  What  could  the  purport  of  his  coming  be  ? 

Enter  Officer. 
Well,  sir? 

Offi.  Here  is  a  note,  sir. 

Mil.  From  whom  ? 

Offi.  The  young  gentleman. 

Mil.  [Reads.]  "  I  understand  you  are  at  liberty." 
How !  at  liberty  !  [Officer  bows.]  "  I  shall  walk  up 
to  Hyde-park :  you  will  find  me  at  the  ring  at  six. 
Exactly  at  six."  At  liberty  ! 

Offl.  Your  debts  are  all  discharged. 

Mil.  Impossible  !   Which  way  ?  By  whom  ? 

Offl.  Why,  sir— that  is 

Mil.  No  hesitation,  but  tell  me  by  whom. 

Offl.  Sir — I  thought  I  perceived  some  anger  be 
tween  you  arid  the  young  gentleman  ? 

Mil.  Ask  no  questions,  sir:  make  no  delays. 
Tell  me  who  has  paid  my  debts  ?  Tell  me  the  truth. 
Consequences  you  do  not  suspect  depend  upon  your 
answer. 

Offl.  I  perceive,  sir,  there  has  been  some  warmth 
between  you;  and,  though  the  young  gentleman 

made  me  promise  silence  and  secrecy 

Mil.  What,  then,  it  was  Mr.  Dornton  ?  [Officer 
bows,]  Madman  !  what  have  I  done  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  House  of  Dornton. 
Enter  HARRY  DORNTON,  followed  ly  Mr.  SMITH. 
Har.  And  the  danger  not  yet  pas*.  ? 


Mr.  S.  Far  from  it.  Mr.  Sulky  has  twice 
brought  us  supplies,  and  is  gone  a  third  time. 

Har.  Brave  spirit !  He  would  coin  his  heart ! 
My  father  supports  it  nobly. 

Mr.  S    He  is  anxious  only  for  you. 

Har.  Well,  well.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Tol-lol— I'll 
bring  him  relief.  Comfort  him,  assure  him  of  it. 

Ay,  hear  me,  heaven,  and To-night  is  too  late, 

but  to-morrow  all  shall  be  well — excellent  well. 

Mr.  S.  You  will  marry  the  widow. 

Har.  Have  you  heard  ?  Ay,  boy,  ay— 'We'll 
marry.  I  will  go  and  prepare  her ;  we'll  marry 
early  in  the  morning,  that  all  may  be  safe.  I  have 
told  her  the  truth.  She  knows  all — Why,  ay, 
[Looking  at  his  watch.]  The  proctor's,  the  lawyer's, 
the  widow's,  and — [Starts.]— at  six  !-— the  ring  ! — 

at   six  !<— -Fiends !     Who   can  say  what  may 

What,  leave  my  father  to  perish  ?  I'll  not  go  ! 
though  all  hell  should  brand  me  for  a  coward,  I'll 
not  go.  Mr.  Smith,  take  care  of  my  father.  Mark 
me,  I  recommend  my  father  to  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mr.  DORNTON. 

Dor.  Where  is  Harry  ?  Did  not  I  hear  his  voice  ? 

Mr.  S.  He  is  this  moment  gone,  sir. 

Dor.  Gone  ! — where  ? 

Mr.  S.  Do  you  not  suspect  where,  sir  ? 

Dor.  Suspect!  What?  Speak! 

Mr.  S.  To  the  Widow  Warren's, 

Dor.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  S.  To  marry  her. 

Dor.  Marry !  The  Widow  Warren  ! 

Mr.  S.  And  save  the  house  by  her  fortune. 

Dor.  Generous  Harry !  Noble,  affectionate  boy  ! 
I'd  perish  first ! 

Mr.  S.  He  seems  very  resolute.  He  has  already 
had  six  thousand  pounds  of  her. 

Dor.  Marry  her  !  I  shall  go  mad  !  Where  is  Mr. 
Sulky? 

Mr.  S.  He  is  just  returned.  I  hear  him  in  the 
counting-house. 

Dor.  Tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  to  him.  [Exit  Mr. 
SMITH.]  Harry  Dornton  and  the  Widow  Warren  ! 
I  shall  die  in  Bedlam ! 

"Enter  Mr.  SULKY,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
Are  we  safe,  Mr.  Sulky  ? 

Sul.  For  to-day,  perhaps. 

Dor.  What  bank  have  we  to  begin  to  morrow  ? 

Sul.  I  can't  tell :  I  fear  not  thirty  thousand. 

Dor.  Mr.  Sulky,  you— you — you — have  this  day 
shown  yourself  an  active  partner,  and  a  sincere 
friend. 

Sul.  Humph. 

Dor,  I  have  long  esteemed  you !  I  esteem  you 
more  and  more. 

Sul.  Humph. 

Dor.  My  son,  Harry You  are  a  very  good 

man,  Mr.  Sulky  ;  a  compassionate  man,  though 
you  don't  look  so- 

Sul.  Humph. 

Dor.  'Tis  pity  to  see  so  noble  a  youth — I  am  sure 
you  would  not  wish  him  any  harm,  Mr.  Sulky.  I 
am  sure  you  would  not. 

Sul.  Whom? 

Dor.  Harry  Dornton.  Would  you?  Would 
you  ?  Would  you,  Mr.  Sulky  ? 

Sul.  A  kind  question. 

Dor.  Nay,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  Mr. 
Sulky  ;  you  know  I  did  not.  Shall  we  not  venture 
one  step  more  to  save  him  ? 

Sul.  Save  !  Impossible  !  Rain  only  can  reform 
him.  Total  ruin! 
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Dor.  You  mistake,  Mr.  Sulky.  His  own  misfor 
tunes  little  affected  him,  but  mine.  He  is  struck  to 
the  heart  !  I  know  him. 

tint.  So  do  I. 

!><>r.  Struck  to  the  heart.  I'm  sure  on't.  He'll 
I*  a  good  man  !  A  great  man  ! 

Sul.  Humph. 

Dor.  You  know  the  Widow  Warren,  Mr.  Sulky  ? 

Sul.  Don't  you? 

Dor.  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life.  I  hear  she  i- 
full  forty,  her  manners  absurd,  her  character  cruel, 
and  her  morals • 

Sul.  Had  enough. 

Dor.  Six  thousand  pounds  at  this  moment  is  a 
gn-at  sum.  I  own  it.  But  do  you  think  I  ought 
not  to  venture? 

Sul    Venture  what  ! 

/>.-r.  To — to  take  it  from  our  Hank. 

Sul.  For  what  ? 

/>»r.   For — for  the — the  relief  of  Harry  Dornton. 

Sul.  What  you  please  !  Take  all !  What  is  it 
to  me  ? 

Dor.  Nay,  but,  Mr.  Sulky,  you  curely  dou't  see 
tin-  tliiug-  in  the  right  light? 

Sul.  I  can  starve  like  the  rest ! 

Dor  Very  well,  Mr.  Sulky  !  Very  well !  I  per 
ceive  you  can  be  interested,  and — and 

Sul.  And  what  ? 

Dor.  Very  well,  Mr.  Sulky  !  Very  well ! 

Sul.  I  can  stare  bankruptcy  in  the  face  as  stead 
fastly  as  you  can. 

Dor.  Ay,  ay,  no  doubt !  The  world  is  all  alike  ! 
I  am  an  old  fool,  and  so  shall  live  and  die  ! 

Sul.  Why  do  you  ask  my  advice  ?  Take  the  mo 
ney  !  Empty  the  coffers  !  Pour  it  all  into  his  hut ! 
Give  him  guineas  to  play  at  chuck-farthing,  and 
bank  bills  to  curl  his  hair ! 

]),>r.  Very  well,  Mr.  Sulky!  Friendship,  gene 
rosity,  a  sense  of  justice !  Oh,  it's  all  a  farce  ! 

Sul.  Humph. 

Dor.  [Rinpt.]  Very  well,  sir!  Very  well ! 

Enter  Servant- 
Is  the  carriage  ready  r 

Ser.  It's  at  the  door,  sir.  [Exit. 

Dor.  So,  Mr.  Sulky,  you  would  see  him  married 
to  this  widow,  to  whom  you  have  so  often  as  well  as 
now  given  the  worst  of  characters,  rather  than  incur 
a  little  more  risk  for  your  friend  ? 

Snl.  Marry ! 

Dar.  Yes,  marry  ! 

Snl.  Whom?     ' 

Dor.  The  Widow  Warren,  I  tell  you. 

Sul.   H  arry  Dornton ! 

])»r.  Yes,  Harry  Dornton  ! 

Sul.  When?  Where? 

Dor.   Immediately  !      With  unexampled  affection, 
to  save  me,  who  am  old  and  worthless,  he  would  de- 
\nt"  his  youth,  his   great  qualities,   and    his    noble 
heart,  to  all  the  torments  which  such  a  marriu- 
such  a  woman  can  inflict ! 

Sul.  Take  the  money  ! 

Dor.  Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Sulky  ? 

Sul.    Take   the    money  !     Away  !     Begone  '      I 
would  indeed  starve,  inchmeal,  rather  than  he  should 
her  ! 

Dor.  Mr.  Sulky,  you  are  a  worthy  man,  a  true 
friend  ! 

SuA  Curse  compliments  !  Make  haste  !    [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Widow  Warren's. 

Enter  SOPHIA  and  JKNNY. 
Jen.  So,  Miss  !   Here's  your  mamma  just  coming 


But   it 


•S  '••/'.   Is  she  dressed  r 

J<  n    oh  yes!  —  I  have  decorated  her  out  lik<-  m:y 
king's  couch-horse  ! 

•S«/>.   It's  very  well. 

J'  n.  With  her  ribands  and    ringlets  -.tin  k  about 
and  dangle-ating  down  her  buck;   ;md  all  h.-r  - 

Suji.   It's  very    well.      It's  all  very  \vell. 
will  be  no  wedding.  — 

Jen.   [Aside.]   I  hope  not. 

So».  He  told  her  to  her  face  that  he  loved  me, 
and  oilcrcd  to  give  her  the  money  back.  He'll 
never  have  her.  And,  if  he  does,  1  don't  <ai-  .  1 
know  I  shall  die  broken-hearted,  but  I  don't  care. 
I'll  tt-11  ail  to  my  dear  grandma',  for  I'll  not  slay  iu 
ihis  wicked  city.  No  !  he  shan't  see  me  pine  away. 
I  know  my  ghost  will  haunt  him  ;  but  I  can't  help 
it.  I  never  wished  him  any  harm,  and  had  he  hut 
been  true-hearted  and  have  waited  for  me,  I  would 
-  But  it's  no  matter.-r-He  shan't  sec  a  tear  that 
I  shed,  nor  hear  the  least  sigh  that  I  heave. 
Enter  the  Widow  WARREN. 

Jen.  Well,  ma'am  —  I  declare  you're  a  pictur  - 

Wid.  Do   you   think   I   look   tolerably,   Jenny  ? 
Shall  I  do  execution  ?     What  is  the  matter,  child"  ? 

Sop.  Mark  my  words,  he'll  never  have  you. 

Wid.  Poor  thing  ! 

Sop.   He  never  will.  {  Knocking 

Wid.  Run,  Jenny,  see  who  it  is.     [Erit  JENNY.] 
Go  up  tp  your  chamber,  child. 

Sop.  No,  I  will  stay  here. 

U  'id.  Begone  to  your  chamber,  I  say,  miss. 

Sop.  Beat  me,  if  you  please  ;  kill  me,  but  I  will 
not. 

Re-enter  JENNY. 

Jen.  Here's  an  elderly  gentleman,  ma'am,  asks  to 
speak  to  you. 

IVid.  Will  you  begone,  miss? 

£>/>.  Since  it  is  not   he,  I  don't  want  to  stay.     1 
only  want  to  look  him  in  the  lace  once  more.   | 

\\'ld.   How  is  he  dressed? 

Jen.   In  gray,  ma'am. 

MY./.   In  gray  ? 

.a'am. 

I  I'M.   In  dark  gray? 

Jen.    Yes,  ma'uni. 

MY,/.   Docs  he  look  like  a  parson,  Jenny  ? 

Jen.   Why,  ma'am,  he's  a  soberly,  snug,  jobation 
looking  man  enough. 

Wid.  Let  him  be  shown  in.  [Ej-it  JKNNY.  ]  I  dare 
say  it  is  the  divine 

Enter  JKNNY  and  Mr.  DORNTON. 
Dor.  Your  humble  servant,  madam  ! 
Wid.  Sir,  your  very  most  humble  servant 
l)»r.   I  presume  you  are  unacquainted  with  me? 
U'id.  I  believe  I  can  penetrate,  sir  — 
I>"i:  C.iu  you,  madam  f 

|  }IMin</  her  fan  before   her  fare.]  You— 
You  come  on  the—  part  of  —  young  Mr  Dornton  ? 

I  do. 

M  „/.  [Af;<l,:]  It  is  the  parson  ?—  [Aloud.]  Wiuld 
you  be  so  indulgent  as  to  be  seated,  sir? 
2  \  •> 
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Dor.    hxcuse  me,  madam  ! 

IV id.  Would  you  be  pleased  to  take  any  refresh 
ment,  sir  ? 

Dor.  Madam ! 

Wid.  A  morsel  of  seed-cake,  a  French  biscuit,  a 
bit  of  orange-loaf,  a  glass  of  Constantia,  or  a  jelly  ? 
I  know  these  little  cordial  comforts  are  agreeable 
consolations  to  gentlemen  of  your  cloth. 

Dor.  Cloth  ! 

Wid.  No  offence,  I  hope  !  I  participate  in  them 
myself. 

Dor.  Hem  !   No  doubt. 

Wid.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dornton  ? 

Dor.  Why — Yes — I  am,  I  believe,  one  of  his  old 
est  acquaintance. 

Wid.  Then  I  dare  say  you  have  a  great  regard 
for  him  ? 

Dor.  Hem  ! — Yes — I — had  a — sort  of  a  friendship 
for  him  even  before  he  was  born. 

Wid.  Sir  ! — Oh — you  arc  intimate  with  the  fa 
mily  ! 

Dor.  Yes — yes,  madam  ! 

Wid.  And  know  his  father  ? 

Dor.  Hem — Why — Though  I  have  kept  him 
company  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  this  very  hour, 
they  tell  me  I  don't  know  him  yet ! 

Wid.  Ay,  indeed !  is  he  so  odd  ? 

Dor.  Sometimes — To  my  great  regret,  I  have 
sometimes  found  him  a  very  absurd  old  gentleman  ! 

Wid.  I  am  sorry  for  it  ? — Because,  as  I  am  soon 
to  become — hymeneally — his  intimate — relation — I 
—I! 

Dor.  You  would  wish  for  a  sensible  indulgent — 
papa. 

Wid.  It's  natural,  sir. 

Dor.  Ha  !  I  dare  not  say  too  much  in  his  favour. 

Wid.  Nay,  though  I  have  a  vast — hum — ha — re 
gard  for  young  Mr  Dornton — I  own  I  have  no 
great  predilection  of  opinion  for  the  father  ! 

Dor.  Nor  he  for  you,  madam! 

Wid.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Dor.  I  am  sure  so  ! 

Wid.  I  warrant,  sir,  he  is,  as  you  say,  a  very 
precise  acrimonious  old  gentleman  ! 

Dor.  I  said  no  such  thing,  madam ! 

Wid.  Ah  !  a  little  caution,  sir,  to  be  sure,  becomes 
gentlemen  of  your  cloth. 

Dor.  Cloth  again  ! — I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  my  cloth  !  bait  Mr.  Dornton,  madam,  is  little 
older  than  yourself;  nor  does  he  think  himself  half 


so  repugnant. 
Wid.  Sir! 


Dor.  Madam  ! — I  beg  pardon  ! — I— 

Wid.  [Knocking.]  Oh  !  here,  I  dare  say,  comes 
the  bridegroom ! 

Dor.  [Aside.]  My  curs'd  vivacity !  I  can  never 
tell  her,  after  this,  who  I  am.  [Retires. 

Enter  HARRY  DORNTON. 

Wid.  Oh,  you  rover  ! 

Har.  Well,  my  kind  Widow  !  My  loving,  com 
passionate  widow !  I  am  come  post  haste  to  cast 
myself  once  more  on  your  bounty. 

Wid.  Hush  ! 

Har.  To  e:itrcat  instant  commiseration,  and  aid ! 

'Wid.  Hem!  Hem! 

Har.  I  have  not  a  minute  to  spare  ! 

Wid.  [Whiipers.]  He's  here  !  He's  come  !  A 
waspish,  tetchy  ! — Hem  ! — [.4Jourf.]  Your  friend 
has  been  here  some  time,  Mr.  Dornton  ! 

Har.  My  friend !  What  friend  ? 

Wid.  Your  friend,  the  clergyman. 

[Pointing  to  Mr.  DORNTON, 


Har.  Clergyman  !  [Turns  and  tee*  mt  father  close 
at  his  elbow.]  My  lather  ! 

Wid.  His  father! 

Dor.  Well,  Harry,  why  do  you  look  so  blank  ?  I 
am  glad  you  are  here.  Your  coming,  and  the  mu 
tual  sincerity  with  which  this  lady  and  I  have  just 
spoken  our  sentiments,  will  save  all  circumlocution. 
— At  present  we  understand  each  otiier. 

Wid.  Sir— I— 

Dor.  Oh,  madam,  never  retract.  Let  us  continue 
the  like  plain  honest  dealing — 

Wid.  But — sir — Mr.  Dornton' s  affection — 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Affection,  madam  ! — 

Har.  Sir — 

Dor.  Harry,  I  know  your  motives.  Will  never 
forget  them.  But  the  cause  of  them  has  ceased. 

Har.  Sir,  beware  !  No  false  compassion  !  Re 
member  not  the  vile  reprobate  that  was  your  son. 
I  spurn  at  the  existence  that  is  coupled  with  your 
misery. 

Dor.  Harry,  our  danger  is  over. 

Har.  Are  you — are  you  serious  ? 

Dor.  Mr.  Sulky  is  a  worthy  man  !  His  rich  uncle 
is  dead,  and  has  left  him  sole  heir.  Our  books,  too, 
have  been  examined,  and  exceed  our  best  hopes. 

Har.  My— 

Dor.  Here  is  your  money,  madam.      [Offering  it. 

Har.  My  father  saved  !  Tol-de-rol ! 

Wid.  Nay,  but — Mr.  Dornton! — sir — [Weeping. 

Dor.  I  must  beg  you  will  take  it — 

Har.  Rejoice,  Widow  !  Rejoice  !  Sing,  Shout ! 
Tol-de-rol ! 

Wid.  I  do  not  want  the  money,  sir.  Filthy  mo 
ney  — And  as  to  what  I  said,  though  you  have  ar 
rested  Mr.  Milford— 

Har.  Ha  !  Pausing  and  looking  at  liis  watch. 

Wid.  I  am  sorry — I  beg  your  pardon — And,  if 
Mr.  Dornton — 

Dor.  Why  don't  you  speak,  Harry  ?  Where  are 
you  going  ?  Come  back,  Harry  ! — Stay,  I  say  ! 

Har.  I  cannot  stay !  I  must  fly !  My  honour  is 
at  stake !  [Exit. 

Dor.  His  honour  !  His  honour  at  stake  ! — Heie, 
here,  madam  !  [Ojferiny  munty. 

Wid.  Nay,  sir.— 

Dor.  'Sdeath,  madam,  take  your  money.      [Exit. 

Wid.  Cruel  usage  !  Faithless  men. — Blind!  Stu 
pid  !     I'll  forsake  and  forswear  the  whole  sex  ! 
Enter  JENNY. 

Jen.  Ma'am  !  ma'am  !     Mr.  Goldfinch,  ma'am  ! 

Wid.  Hay  !  Mr.  Goldfinch !  Was  that  what  you 
said,  Jenny  ?  Where  ? 

Jen.  Below,  ma'am.  I  persuaded  him  to  come 
up,  but  he  is  quite  surly. 

Wid.  Oh  !  He  is  coming.  Well,  I  think  I  will 
see  him — Yes — I  think  I  will. 

Jen.  I  always  told  you,  ma'am,  Mr.  Goldfinch  for 
me. 

Wid.  Did  you  ? 

Jen.  But  he  says  he  will  have  your  written  pro 
mise  this  very  night,  or  never  speak  to  you  more. 
I  hear  him.  Law,  ma'am,  you  had  better  give  a 
few  touches  —  Hereabout  — Your  eyes  will  have 
double  the  spirit  and  fire. 

Wid.  Will  they?  [Exit. 

Enter  GOLDFINCH 

Gol.  Where's  the  dowager  ? 

Jen.  Hush  !  Mind  what  I  said  to  you— It  is  too 
iate  now  for  a  licence,  so  be  sure  get  the  promise— 
Don't  flinch ! 

Gol  Me  flinch  ?  Game  to  the  backbone  ! 
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Jen.  Hush! 

Re-enter  the  Widow  WAI:  it  KM. 


f  /•:/  //. 


Gol.  Here  I  am  once  more,  Widow. 

Wid.  Ah,  rambler ! 

Gvl.  Are  you  cured  of  the  tantnim-  ' 

tt'id.  Nay,  Mr.  G.ildiim-h 

Gol.   Must  I  keep  my  distance? 

HV,/.   Unkind! 

Col.  Am  I  a  gentleman  now  ? 

Wid.   Killing  ! 

Gol.  Look  you,  Widow,  I  know  your  trirks. 
Skittish!  Won't  answer  to  the  whip  !  liuu  out  of 
thi:  course  :  Take  the  rest. — So  give  me  your  pro 
mise. 

}\'i<l.    My  promise  ! 

(njl.   Signed  and  sealed. 

\\~ul.  Naughty  man.  You  shan't;  I  won't  let 
\<>u  tyrannize  over  a  palpitating  heart. 

Got.   Palpi — What  does  she  say  ? 

Wid.  Go,  intruder. 

(nil.  Oh  !   what,  you  won't? 

ll'iil.   I'll  never  forgive  you 

<*»/.   I'm  off. 

IV id.  Cruel  man  ! 

Gol.  I'm  off. 

Wid.  Mr.  Goldfinch  ! 

Gol.  I'm  off — 

Wid.  You  shall  have  the  promise  ! 

Gol.  Oh,  ho  !     Why  then  I  pull  up— 

Wid.  Barbarous  youth!  Could  you  leave  me? 
— But  I  must  send  to  Mr.  Silky. 

Gol.  No,  no !  Let  me  have  the  promise  directly ! 
I'll  go  myself  to  Silky. 

Wid.  Will  you,  Mr.  Goldfinch  ? 

Gol.  Will  I  not  ?  Take  a  hack,  mount  the  box 
— Hayit ! — Scud  away  for  the  old  scoundrel!  I'm 
a  deep  one — Know  the  course  every  inch  !  I'm  the 
lad  for  the  widow  !  That's  your  sort ! 

Wid.  Saucy  man  !     I'll  be  very  angry  with  you. 

Gol.  Soon  be  back. 

IV i'l.  Adieu  !  Fly  swiftly,  ye  minutes  ! 

Gol.  But  I  must  have  the  promise  first 

ll'id.  I  will  go  and  write  it.  Come,  dissembler, 
come  !  [Exit. 

Gol.  She's  an  old  courser  ;  but  I  knew  I  should 
take  her  at  the  double. 

Enter  MILFORD. 

Mil.  So,  Charles  ;  where's  the  widow? 

Gol.  The  widow's  mine  ! 

Mil.   V.mr's? 

Gol.  I'm  the  lad  !  All's  concluded— Going  post 
haste  for  old  Silky. 

Mil.   Silky,  did  you  say  ? 

Gol.  Am  to  pay  tin-  mi-i-rly  rascal  fifty  thousand 
pounds  down.  But  mum  !  That's  a  secret 

Mil.   You  arc  raving. 

Gol.  Tellee  he  has  her  on  the  hip;  she  can't 
marry  without  his  consent. 

Mil.   But  why  ? 

Gol.  Don't  know.  The  close  old  rogue  won't  tell 
• — Has  got  some  deed,  he  says — Some  writing. 

Mil.   Indeed! 

Gnl.  Yes — but  it's  a  secret !     I  shall  be  a  higher 
fellow  than  over,  Jack  !      (Jo  to   the    second    spring 
Hireling — Take  you  with  me — Come   clown  a  few  t 
the  sweaters  and  trainers — The  knowing  ones — The 
lads — (iet   into   the  secret — Lay  it  on  thick — ^r\ 

hundred     to    tivt favourite    a^.iiiiM    the    field! — 

Done  !  —  I'll  do  it  again  ! — Done  ! — Five  tin;. 

— ditto    repeated  !— I),, ne.    done  !— !  )ti'  ih.-y    no  •— 

Winner  lays  by—  Pretends   to  want  f.«  it— Od  I 


high  !  Take  'em  —  Winner  whispered  lame  —  Lags 
alter  —  Odd>  higher,  and  higher.  Take  em  —  Creeps 
up  —  IJrt-athes  'em  over  the  Hat  —  Works  'cm  up  hill 
—  l'a-*e-  flu-  distance-pod  —  Still  only  second  — 
Betting  chair  in  an  uproar  !  —  Neck  to  neck  !  —  Lets 
him  out  —  Shows  him  the  whip  —  Shoots  by  like  an 
arrow  —  Oh,  damme,  ;i  hollow  thing!  That's  your 
sort.  [F.Jiit. 

Mil.  Fifty  thousand  to  Silky  for  his  consent,  be- 
iisf  of  some  instrument,  some  writing?  —  If  it 
should  be  the  -  It  must  —  By  heaven  it  most. 


SCENE   II.—  TA*  liimj  in  Uy.lt  Park. 
Kxtrr  HARRY  DOKNTON,  looking  at  Ins  u-ut<-h. 

Hctr.  How  long  must  I  wait  ?  I  sec  nothing  of 
Milford  —  I'll  cut  off  that  bailiff's  ears  if  he  has  be 
trayed  me. 

Enter  Mr.  DORNTON. 

Dor.  So,  Harry  ! 

Har.  My  father  again. 

Dor.  What  do  you  do  here,  Harry  ? 

Har.  Sir  —  I  —  I  want  air. 

Dor.  So  do  I.  —  A  pretty  dance  you  have  led  me. 
What  brought  you  hither  ?  —  Where's  the  money 
you  had  of  the  Widow?  Where's  the  money, 
Harry  ? 

Har.  Gone,  sir. 

Dor.  Gone! 

Har.  Most  of  it. 

Dor.  And  your  creditors  not  paid  ?  [Patwe.]  And 
your  creditors  not  paid  ? 

Har.  No,  sir. 

Dor.  I   suspected  —  I    foreboded   this  !       He   has 
been  at  some  gaming-house,  lost  all,  quarrelled,  and 
come  here  to  put  a  miserable  end  to  a  miserable  ex 
istence  !     Oh,  who  would  be  a  father  ? 
Enter  Waiter. 

Waiter.  Pray  —  sir  —  Is  your  name  Dornton  ? 

Dor.  It  is. 

Waiter.  Then  I  am  right—  Mr.  Milford,  sir,  has 
sent  me  with  this  note.  Exit. 

Har   It  is  for  me,  sir  ! 

Dor.  How  do  you  know,  Harry  ? 

Har    Sir,  I  am  certain  !  —  I  must  beg  — 

Dor.  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony  !  —  }Read*.]  — 
"  Dear  Harry,  forgive  the  provocation  I  have  given 
you;  forgive  the  wrongs  I  have  done  your  father"  — 
Me  !  —  "  I  will  submit  to  any  disgrace  rather  than 
lift  my  hand  against  your  life  —  I  would  have  come 
and  apologized  even  on  my  knees,  but  am  pre 
vented  —  "  J.  MILFORD." 

Why,  Harry  '.—What  ?—  What  is  this?—  Tell  me 
—  Tell  me.  *  Is  it  in  paying  Milford's  debts  you 
have  expended  the  money  ? 

Har.  It  is,  sii 

Dor.  But  how  had  he  wronged  me  ?  —  Why  did 
you  come  here  to  fight  him  ? 

Har.  Sir  —  He  —  he  spoke  disrespectfully  of  you. 

Dor.   [7<//,/m/  his  son's  hand.]   Harry  ! 

Har.   [Taking  hi*  father'  t  hand.]   My  father! 
/'•I/-.  Barry  !   Harry  ! 

Har.  Dear  sir,  let  us  fly  to  console  poor  Milford  ! 
Dor.  What  you  will,   Harry  !      Do  with  me  what 
you  will  —  Oh,  who  would  not  be  a  father  !  [L-. 

SCENE  III.—  The  House  of  the  Widow  Warren.; 

Enttr  MILFORD  and  Mr.  Si  IKY. 
Mil.  That  fool,   Goldfinch,  himself  informed    mr, 
-ir,  that  Silky  is  to  receive  fifty  thou.-aud  pounds  lot 
.ijcut  ! 


ACTING   DRAMA. 


[AcT  V. 


Sul.  Fifty  thousand  !  Zounds  !  Why,  then,  the 
old  scoundrel  must  have  got  possession  of  the  will. 
Mil.  Which  is  indubitably  meant  to  be  destroyed. 
Goldfinch  is  just  returned  with  Silky.  They' are 
now  with  the  widow  ;  all  in  high  glee,  and  are  com 
ing  up  here  immediately,  no  doubt  to  settle  the  bu 
siness  in  private. 

Sid.  What  can  be  done  ? 

Mil.  We  must  hide  ourselves  somewhere,  and 
spring  upon  them. 

Sul.  1  hate  hiding !  It's  deceit,  and  deceit  is  the 
resource  of  a  rascal. 

Mil.  But  there  is  no  avoiding  it.  We  cannot  get 
legal  assistance  in  time.  Here  are  two  closets- 
Do  you  go  into  one,  and  I'll  shut  myself  up  in  the 
other.  We  shall  hear  what  they  are  about,  and  can 
burst  iipon  them  at  the  proper  moment. 

Sul.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so — But  it's  a  vile,  paltry 
refuge ! 

Mil.  I  hear  them  coming  !     Make  haste. 

[Exeunt  into  the  closets. 
Enter  SILKY,  WIDOW,  and  GOLDFINCH. 
Sil.  Ha,  ha,  ha !     I  told  you,  madam,   I  should 
hear   from  you  when  you  wanted  me  !     I  knew  it 
must  come  to  that.     But  you  are  a  lucky  man,  Mr. 
Goldfinch  !  and  I'm  a  lucky  man  I     Ay,  and  you 
are  a  lucky  woman,  too,  madam  !     We  are  all  in 
luck. 

Gol.  Ay,  damme,  old  one,  you  have  been  con 
cerned  in  many  a  good  thing  in  your  time. 

Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  To  be  sure  I  have  1  ] 
must  provide  for  my  family,  Mr.  Goldfinch. 

Wid.  It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  event !  Do  you  no 
participate  my  raptures,  Mr.  Goldfinch  ? 

Gol.  To  be  sure — It's  a  deep  scheme ;  it's  know 
ing  a  thing  or  two  !  Ha,  old  one  !  Pigeoning  the 
greenhorns. 

Sil.  All  so  safe,  too  ;  so  snug  !     I  am  so  pleased 
and  so  happy  !     It's  all  our  own  !     Not  a  soul  wil 
know  of  it  but  our  three  selves. 
Gol.  Oh,  yes — One  more,  old  one. 
Sil.  Ay  !  Who  ?  Who  ? 
Gol.  Your  father — Beelzebub. 
Sil.  Lord  !  Mr.  Goldfinch,  don't  terrify  me  ! 
Wid.  To   be    sure,    it  must  be  owned  you  are  ; 
shocking  old  rogue,  Mr.  Silky  ;  but  there  is  no  doing 
without  you.     So  make  haste   with   your  deeds  an  ~ 
your  extortions  ;  for  really  we  should  be   very  gla 
to  be  rid  of  your  company — 

Sil.  Well,  well,  I'm  ready ;   I'll  not  long   inter 
rupt  your  amorous  haste.     I  am  a  man  of  business 
I  expected  how  it  would  be,  and  have  a  legal  instru 
ment  here,  ready  drawn  up  by  my  own  hand  ;  which 
when  it  is  signed  and  sealed,  will  make  all  safe. 
Widi  But  where  is  the  will  ? 
Sil.  [All  three  sit  at  a  table.]  Oh,  I  have  it.  Firs 
however,  let  us  be  secure.   [Locks  the  chamber  doors 
is  going  to  read,  but  looks  round,  sees  the  closet  door, 
and  locks  them  too.] 

Gol.  You're  an  old  trader  in  sin  !  There's  no  be 
ing  too  deep  for  you. 

Sil.  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Gold 
finch? 

Gol.  But  I  should  Hke  to  see  you  on  your  deatl 

bed  !  [A  blow  from  one  of  the  closet 

Sil.  Bless  my  soul !     What's  that  ? 

Gol.  Zounds  !    Odd  enough.     I  believe  he's  com 

ing  for  you  before  your  time. 

Wid.  It  was  very  strange. 

Sil.  I  declare  I  am  all  of  a  tremble  ! 

Wid.  Come,  come,  let  us  get  the   shocking  bus 

Hess  over. — Where  is  the  will  ? 


Gol.  Don't  shake  so,  man  ! 

Sil.  Well,  well ;  first  sign  the  bond.   [Widow  and 
OLDFINCH    going    to    sign,   another   knock   heard  ] 
ord  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 
Gol.  I  smell  sulphur. 
Wid.  Save  me,  Mr.  Goldfinch 
Sil*  The  candles  burn  blue  ! 

Gol.  Pshaw  !     Zounds,  it's  only  some  cat  in  the 
oset ! 

Sil.  I  heard  it  in  both  the  closets. 
Gol.  Why,  then,  there  are  two  cats  !    Come,  I'll 
gn.  [  They  siyn  the  bond. 

Sil.  Where's  the  promise  ? 

Gol.   Here  it  is.  [Laying  it  on  the  table. 

Sil.  And  here  is  the  will,  which,  that  ail  may  be- 
afe,  we  will  immediately  commit  to  the  flumes.  [Is 
oing  to  burn  it  at  the  candle.  Knocking  at  cadi  of 
he  doors.  SILKY  starts,  drops  one  candle,  and  over- 
urns  the  other.]  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 
Gol.  My  hair  stands  on  end. 

Wid.   [Knocking  at  closets  and  doors.]     Save  me, 
IT.  Goldfinch  !  Protect  me  !  Ah  !  [S/im/b, 

SULKY    and   MILFORP   burst   open   the  closets,  and 
seize  on  the  bond  and  promise  ;  then  open  the  cham 
ber  doors  ;  enter  JENNY  with  lights,  and  SOPHIA, 
HARRY  DORNTON,  and  Mr.  DOUNTON.] 
Sop.  Dear  ma',  what's  the  matter  ? 
Sul.  Where  is   the  will?     [SILKY  snatches  it  up.] 
'jive  it  me,  you  old  scoundrel !     Give  it  me  this  in- 
tant,  or  I'll  throttle  you  !  [  Wrests  it  from  him. 

Mil.  So,  gentlemen  !  you  are  a  pretty  pair  of 
knaves. 

Sul.  And  you  are  a  very  worthy  lady. 
Wid.  Don't  talk  to  me,  man  ! — Don't  talk  to  me  ! 
!  shall  never  recover  my  senses  again.  [Retires. 

Har.    What   has  happened,    gentlemen  ?     How 
;ame  you  all  locked  up  together  ? 
Dor.  Are  you  here,  Mr.  Silky? 
Sul.  Yes  ;  there's  the  honest,  grateful,  friendly  Mr. 
Silky  !  who  would  betray  his   friends,  plunder  the 
iving,  and  defraud  the  dead,  for  the  ease  of  his  con 
icience,  and  to  provide  for  his  family. 
Gol.  Old  one  !   You're  done  up. 
Sul.  And    here   is   the   girlish   old  coquette,  who 
would  rob  her  daughter  and  leave  her  husband's  son 
to  rot  in  a  dungeon,  that  she  might  marry  the  first 
fool  she  could  find. 

Gol.  Widow,  you  are  dished  !  [SULKY  exa-mints 
the  will.]  Lost  your  last  chance  ! 

Dor.  A  broken  gamester,  nurtured  in  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  dissipation,  whose  ridings,  racings, 
and  drivings  are  over,  and  whose  whole  train  of 
horses,  dogs,  curricles,  phaetons,  and  fooleries  must 
come  to  the  hammer,  immediately,  is  no  great  loss. 
Sop.  Oh,  la ! 

Dor.  I  knew  your  father,  sir :  'tis  happy  for  him 
that  he  is  dead.  If  you  will  forsake  these  courses 
and  apply  to  trade — 

Gol.  Damn  trade  !  Whose  for  the  spring  meeting  ? 
Cross  'em  and  wind  'em  !  Seven  to  five,  you  don't 
name  the  winner  !  I'm  for  life  and  a  curricle  !  A 
cut  at  the  caster,  and  the  long  odds  !  Damn  trade  ! 
The  four  aces,  a  back  hand,  and  a  lucky  nick ! 
I'm  a  deep  one  ?  That's  your  sort !  [Exit. 

Sul.  And  now,  madam — 

Wid.  Keep  off,  monster  !  You  smell  of  malice, 
cruelty,  and  persecution. 

Sul.  No,  madam :  I  smell  of  honesty  !  A  drug 
you  nauseate,  but  with  which  you  must  forcibly  be 
dosed ! — I  have  glanced  over  the  will,  and  find  I 
have  the  power. 

Wid.  Let   me  go,  goblin  !~ You  are    a   hideous 
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person,  and  I  hate  the  sight  of  you.  Your  breast  is 
Hint  !  flint !  unfeeling  gorgoii,  and  I  abominate 
you.  I  l-'.j  it. 

Sop.  Nay,  you  are  a  kind,  good,  cross  old  soul ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  my  poor  ma'.  We 
ought  all  to  forget  and  forgive.  Ought  not  we,  Mr. 
Dornton  ? 

Har.  Do  you  hear  her,  sir  ?  [  To  DOHNTON. 

Dor.  Harry  has  told  me  of  your  innocent,  pure, 
and  unsuspecting  heart — I  love  you  for  having 
called  me  an  ugly  monster. 

&•/».  [To  HARRY.]  La,  Mr.  Dornton,  how  could 
you— 

.S'»/.  Harry— Give  me  your  hand — You  have  a 
jrenerous  and  a  noble  nature.  But  your  generosity 
would  have  proved  more  pernicious  than  even  your 
dissipation.  No  misfortunes,— no,  notfthe  beggary 
and  ruin  of  a  father,  could  justify  so  unprincipled  a 
marriage. 

D«r.  And  now,  [  70  SUI.KT.]    my  friend. 

Mil.  My  father  ! 


Sul.  Whno  !  if  Nun  \si.-li  to  got  another  word  from 
me  to-night,  have  done.  [Turning  tu  SILKY.]  I  ha  to 

taming. 

Sil.   All,  Mr.  Sulky,  you  will  have  your  humour. 

Sul.  The  imliM-nininating  generosity  of  this 
\oiui-;  man  supported  you  in  your  day  of  distress; 
tor  whu-h,  serpent-like,  you  tinned  to  sting  your 
preserver. 

Sil.  Ah,  you  will  have  your  humour. 

Sul.  Yes  ;  and  it  is  my  humour  to  see  that  your 
villainy  shall  be  exposed  in  its  true  colours.  H  > 
pocrisy,  falsehood,  and  fraud,  are  your  familiars. 
To  screen  your  avarice,  you  made  it  believed  that 
this  gentleman  had  been  the  cause  of  lodging  the  de 
tainers,  and  had  done  the  dirty  work  of  which  even 
you  were  ashamed.  But  the  creditors  shall  receive 
their  full  demand. 

Dor.  The  proposal  is  just.     Listen  to  that  worthy 
man  ;  and,  if  you  can,  be  honest  with  a  good    race. 
Everything  will  then  be  readily  adjusted,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 


7  HE    END. 


A    TALE    OF    MYSTERY; 


A    MELODRAMA,  IN    TWO    ACTS, 


BY    THOMAS    HOLCROFT. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

BONAMO 
ROMALDI 

STEPHANO 

MONTANO 
MlCHELLI 

FRANCISCO 
SELINA 

FlAMETTA 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Gothic  Hall  in  the  House  o/Bonamo, 
a  table,  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  chairs. 

Enter  SELINA  and  FIAMETTA. 

SeL  You  seem  hurried,  Fiametta, 

Fiam.  Hurried,  truly!  yes,  yes,  and  you'll  be 
hurried  too. 

SeL  I? 

Fiam.  Fine  news ! 

Sel.  Of  what  kind? 

Fiam.  A  very  bad  kind.     The  Count  Romaldi — 

Sel.  What  of  him  ? 

Fiam.  Is  coming. 

Sel.  When? 

Fiam.  This  evening. 

Sel.  Heavens  !  what  can  he  want  ? 

Fiam  Want  ?  he  wants  mischief.  We  all  know 
he  wants  you  to  marry  his  son,  because  you're  a 
lich  heiress. 

Sel.  Surely,  my  uncle  will  never  consent  ? 

Fiam.  Your  uncle  and  all  Savoy  fear  him. 

JBona.  [Without.]  Fiametta! 

Fiam.  I  am  here,  sir. 

Bona.  [Without.]  But  I  want  you  here  ! 

Fiam.  Lord,  sir,  I  am  busy. 

Sel.  Go,  run  to  my  uncle. 

Fiam.  It's  a  shame  that  he  should  not  think  of 
carrying  you  to  his  own  son,  when  he  knows  how 
dearly  you  love  each  other. 

Set.  It  is  the  excellence  of  my  dear  uncle's  heart 
that  disdains  the  appearance  of  self-interest. 

Fiam.  So,  rather  than  be  blamed  himself,  he'll 
n  ake  you  and  I  and  every  body  miserable  !  But 
I'll  talk  to  him. 


Bona.  [Without.]  Fiametta,  I  say. 

Fiam.  Coming  !  He  shall  hear  of  it.  I'm  in 
the  proper  cue.  He  knows  I'm  right,  and  I'll  not 
spare  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  STEPHANO,    with   his  fowling-piece,  net,   and 

game, 

|      SeL  Why  are  you  so  late,  Stephano  ?     I  had  a 
thousand  alarms. 

Steph.  Forgive  me,  dear  Selino;  the  pursuit  of 
game  led  me  too  far  among  the  mountains. 

SeL   Do  you  know — 

Steph.  What? 

Sel.  I  almost  dread  to  tell  you.  Count  Romaldi 
is  coming. 

Steph.  Romaldi! 

Sel.  I  shudder  when  I  recollect  the  selfishness  of 
his  views,  and  the  violence  of  his  character. 

Steph.  Add,  the  wickedness  of  his  heart. 
Enter  BONAMO  and  FIAMETTA. 

T-iam.  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  it  is  uncharitable,  it 
is  cruel,  it  is  hard-hearted  in  you  to  gue  any  such 
orders. 

Bona.  And  I  tell  you  they  shall  be  obeyed.  Have 
not  I  a  right  to  do  as  I  please  in  my  own  house  ? 

Fiam.  No,  sir,  you  have  no  right  to  do  wrong  any 
where. 

Steph.  What  is  the  dispute,  sir  ? 

Fiam.  He  has  ordered  me  to  turn  the  poor  Fran 
cisco  out  of  doors  ;  because,  forsooth,  the  house  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  this  Count  Romaldi. 

Sel.  Think,  my  dear  uncle,  how  grateful  and  kind 
is  his  heart. 

Steph.  And  that  he  is  a  man  of  fortune. 

Bona.  Folly  and  misfortune  are  twins :  nobody 
can  tell  one  from  the  other.  He  has  got  footing 
here,  and  you  seem  all  determined  he  shall  keep  it. 

Sel.  I  own  I  am  interested  in  his  favour :  his 
manners  are  so  mild. 

Steph,   His  eye  so  expressive, 

Sel.  His  behaviour  so  proper. 

Fiam.  I'll  be  bound  he  is  of  genteel  parentage  ! 

Bona.  Who  told  you  so  ? 

Fiam.  Not  he,  himself,  for  certain :  because  poor 
creature,  he  is  dumb.  But  only  observe  his  sorrow 
ful  looks.  What  it  is  I  don't  know,  but  there  is 
something  on  his  mind  so — 

Bona.  You  are  a  fool ! 

Fiam.  Fool  or  not,  I  have  served  you  faithfully 
these  three-and-twenty  years  ;  so  you  may  turn  me 
out  of  doors  at  last,  if  you  please. 

Bona.  I! 
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Fiam.  Yes  ;  for  if  you  turn  Francisco  out,  I'll 
never  enter  them  again. 

Bona.  You  certainly  know  more  concerning  this 
man  ? 

Fiam.   Since  it  must  be  told,  I  do. 

Bona.  Then  speak. 

Fiam    It  is  quite  a  tragedy. 

Bona.  Indeed  !  let  us  hear. 

Fiam.  It  is  now  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when, 
you  having  scut  me  to  Chambery,  I  was  coining 
ii(mi.>  ;  it  was  almost  dark  ;  everything  was  still ;  I 
\V;IN  winding  along  the  dale,  and  the  rocks  were  all 
as  it  were  turning  black  ;  of  a  sudden  I  heard  cries  ; 
a  man  was  murdering;  I  shook  from  head  to  foot; 
presently  the  cries  died  away;  and  I  beheld  two 
bloody  men,  with  their  daggers  in  their  hands,  steal 
ing  off  under  the  crags  at  the  foot  of  ihc  hill.  I 
stood  like  a  stone,  for  I  was  frightened  out  of  my 
wits  !  So  I  thought  I  heard  groans  ;  and,  af eared  as 
I  wax,  I  had  the  sense  to  think  they  must  come  from 
the  poor  murdered  creature.  So  I  listened,  and  fol 
lowed  my  ears,  and  presently  I  saw  this  very  man — 

Set,    Francisco  ? 

F/i/m.  Weltering  hi  his  blood !  To  be  sure  I 
screamed  and  (ailed  loud  enough;  for  what  could  I 
do  by  myself?  So  presently  my  'Ties  was  heard: 
and  honest  Michelli,  the  miller,  with  his  man,  came 
running. 

Bona.  I  now  remember  the  tale.  The  poor  man 
recovered,  and  every  body  praised  Michelli. 

Fiam.  So  they  ought ;  he  is  an  honest  good  soul ! 
What  then,  sir,  can  you  suppose  I  thought,  when, 
about  a  week  ago,  I  again  saw  Francisco's  appari 
tion  standing  before  me ;  making  signs  that  he  was 
famished  with  hunger  and  thirst.  I  knew  him  at 
once  ;  and  he  soon  bethought  himself  of  me.  If  you 
had  seen  his  clasped  hands,  and  his  thankful  looks, 
and  his  dumb  notes,  and  his  signs  of  joy  at  having 
found  me  !  While  I  have  a  morsel  he  shall  never 
want.  I'll  hire  him  a  cottage  ;  I'll  wait  upon  him  ; 
I'll  work  for  him  ;  so  turn  him  out  of  doors,  if  you 
We  the  heart. 

Steph.  Fiametta,  you  wrong  my  father. 

Bona.  I'll  hear  his  story  from  himself. 

Viam.  He  can't  speak. 

Jtona.  But  he  can  write. 

/'mm.  I'll  warrant  him.  I'm  sure  he's  a  gentle 
man, 

Bona.  Bring  him  here :  if  he  prove  himself  an 
honest  man,  I  am  his  friend. 

Fiam.  1  know  that,  or  you  should  be  no  master  of 
mine.  [Erit. 

Si,  fit.  His  kind  attentions  to  Selina  arc  singular. 

Sfl.  Every  morning  I  find  him  waiting  for  me 
with  fresh  gathered  Sowers ;  which  he  offers  with 
such  modest  yet  affectionate  looks. 

FIAMETTA  return*  with  FRANCISCO. 

Bona.  Come   near,  friend.     You  understand  his 
gestures,  Fiametta ;  so  stay  where  you  are. 
Fiam.   I  intend  it. 

Bona.  [Aside.}  He  has  a  manly  form;  a  benevo 
lent  eye  !     Sit  down,  sir.     Leave  us,  my  children. 
[FRANCISCO   suddenly  rite*,  as  STKIMIANO  and 
SELINA  offer  to  yo ;  briny*  them  back;  and 
entreats  by  riant  that  they  may  remain. 
Bona.  Since  he  desires  it,  stay.     There  .ire  pen, 
ink,  and  paper;  when  you  cannot  answer  by  signs, 
w  rite  ;  but  be  strict  to  the  truth. 

[FRANCISCO,  with  diynity,  points  to  heaven  and 

kit  heart. 
Bona.  Who  are  you  ? 


[FiSANrisro  (/oes  h/  a  Itible,  sits  and  writes;  and 
Sii.i'iiANo,  iltindinif  behind  him,  take*  up 
the  paper  and  reads  the  answers. 

Fran.  "  A  noble  Romuu  !" 

ll.mi.   Your  family? — 

Fran.  \<iii;-s  a  sudden  siyn  of  Forbear !  and 
ir,-it>-s.\  "  Must  not  be  known." 

Bona.   Why? 

Fran.  "  It  is  disgraced." 

Buna.  By  you  ? 

Fran.  I  Gesticulate*.] 

l-'i>tiii.    \  Interpreting.]   No,  no,  no  ! 

Bona.  Who  made  you  dumb  ? 

Fran.  "  The  Algerines." 

Bona.  How  came  you  in  their  power  ? 

Fran.  "  By  treachery." 

Bona.  Do  you  know  the  traitors  ? 

Fran.    [Gesticulates.] 

Fiam.   He  does,  he  does  ! 

Bona.  Who  are  they  ? 

Fra«.  "  The  same  who  stabbed  me  among  the 
rocks." 

Bona.  Name  them. 

Fran.   [Gesticulates.]  "Never!" 

Bona.  Are  they  known  by  me  ? 

Fiam.  [Interpreting.]  They  are,  they  art- ! 

Bona.  Are  they  rich  ? 

Fran.  "  Rich  and  powerful." 

Bona.  Astonishing!  Your  refusal  to  name  them 
gives  strange  suspicions.  I  must  know  more :  tell 
me  all,  or  quit  my  house. 

Enter   PIERO. 

Pier.  Count  Romaldi,  sir. 

[FHANCISCO  start*  up,  struck  with  alarm. 

Steph.  So  soon ! 

Bona.   Shew  him  up. 

Pier.  He's  here. 

[ROMALDI  suddenly  enters,  as  FRANCISCO  it  at 
tempt  iny  to  pass  the  dour ;  they  start  back  at 
the  siyht  of  each  other. — FRANCISCO  leare* 
the  room. 

Bona.  What  is  all  this  !  Where  is  he  gone  ?  Call 
him  back,  Fiametta. 

[Exeunt  FIAMETTA  and  STEPIIAXO. 

Rom.  At  length,  my  good  friend,  I  am  here.  I 
have  long  promised  myself  the  pleasure  i>f  seeing 
you.  Your  hand.  How  hearty  you  look !  And 
your  lovely  niece  !  Her  father's  picture. 

Bona.  Rather  her  mother's. 

Rom.  My  son  will  adore  her.  In  two  days  I  ex 
pect  him  here.  I  have  serious  business  to  commu 
nicate. 

Sel,  [To  BON  A  MO.]  Permit  me  to  retire,  sir. 

Bona.  Go,  my  child;  go. 

Set.  [Aside.]  "Grant,  oh  merciful  heaven,  I  may 
not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  avarice  !  [Etit. 

Bona.  And  now  your  pleasure,  count? 

Rum.  Nay,  I  imagine,  you  can  guess  my  errand. 
You  know  my  friendship  for  my  son  ;  who,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  your  great  admirer.  The  care  you  have 
lv-t( iwed  upon  your  niece,  her  education,  mind,  and 
iii.mncrs,  and  the  faithful  guardian  you  have  been, 
both  of  her  wealth  and  person,  well  deserve  praise. 

lt«na.  If  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  am  greatly  for 
tunate. 

Rom.  She  is  a  lovely  joi'.ng  lady;  and  you  are 
not  ignorant  of  my  so'n's  passion:*  to  which  your 
duty  towards  your  niece  must  make  you  a  friend. 
I  therefore  come,  with  open  frankness,  to  propose 
their  union. 

/>•"./.  And  I,  with  equal  candour,  must  toll  y.u, 
1  L.MI  give  no  answer. 
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Rom.  No  answer ! 

Bona.  Your  rank  and  wealth  make  the  proposal 
flattering  ;  but  there  is  a  question  still  more  serious. 

Rom.  What  can  that  be  ? 

Bona.  One  which  my  niece  only  can  resolve. 

Rom.  Inexperience  like  hers  should  have  no 
opinion. 

Bona.  How,  my  lord !  Drag  the  bride,  by  force, 
to  that  solemn  altar,  where,  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
she  is  to  declare  her  choice  is  free  ? 

Rom.  Mere  ceremonies. 

Bona.  Ceremonies!  Bethink  yourself;  lest  mar 
riage  become  a  farce,  libertinism  a  thing  to  laugh 
at,  and  adultery  itself  a  finable  offence  ! 

Rom.  Ay,  ay ;  you  are  a  moralist ;  a  conscien 
tious  man.  Your  son  is  reported  to  have  designs  on 
Selina. 

Bona.  My  lord ! 

Rom.  No  anger :  I  speak  as  a  friend.  Her  for 
tune  is  tempting  ;  but  you  disdain  to  be  influenced. 
The  wealth  and  rank  of  our  family 

Bona.  Surpass  mine.  True :  still  my  niece,  I 
say,  must  be  consulted. 

Rom.  Indeed !  Then  my  alliance,  it  seems,  is  re 
fused  ? 

Bona.  By  no  means  ;  I  have  neither  the  right  to 
refuse  nor  to  accept.  If  Selina 

Re-enter  SELINA,  with  a  letter. 

Sel.  [Presenting  it  to  BONAMO. ]  From  the  unfor 
tunate  Francisco. 

Row.  What,  that  strange  fellow  I  met  as  I  came 
in? 

Sel.  [Aside.]  He  knows  his  name! 
Rom.  I  forgot  to  ask  how  he  got  admittance  here 
Sc'.  I  should   hope,  my  lord,  there  would  always 
be  some  charitable  door  open  to  the  unfortunate  ! 
Rom.  I  addressed  your  uncle,  lovely  lady. 
Bona.  When  you  came  in,  he  was  relating  his 
adventures,  which  have  been  strange. 

Rom.  And  are  you,  my  friend,  simple  enough  tc 
believe  such  tales  ? 

Sel.  What  tales,  my  lord  ? 

Bona.  The  proofs  are  convincing  !  the  mutilation 
he  has  suffered ;  the  wounds  he  received,  not  a 
league  from  hence  ;  the— — * 

Rom.  Did  he  name 

Bona.  Who  ?    The  monsters  that  gave  them  ?— 
No  ;  but  they  are  not  unknown  to  him. 
Rom.  That — that  is  fortunate. 
Bona.  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
Rom.  What? 

Bona.  That  they  are  rich  and  powerful.  But  I 
forget :  the  story  can  have  no  interest  for  you. 

Rom.  You  mistake  ;  I  ••  '"my  feelings  are  as 
keen  as  yours. 

Bona.  But  what  has  he  written? 

[Offers  to  open  the  letter 

Rom.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  no 
read.  Doubtless  he  has  more  complaints,  more 
tales,  more  favours  to  request.  Be  kind  and  hos 
pitable ;  but  do  not  be  a  dupe. 

Bona.  Of  which,  I  own,  there  is  danger.  . 
Rom.  [Seizing  the  lettei.]  Then  let  me  guard  you 
against  it. 

Sel.  [After  watching  ROMALDI,  snatches  the  lette 
back,]  This  letter,  my  lord,  was  given  in  charge  t< 
me  ;  I  promised  to  bring  an  answer ;  and  I  respect 
fully  intreat  my  uncle  will  read  it. 

Bona.  Well,  well.  [Reads.]  "  Friend  of  hu 
inanity,  should  I  remain,  the  peace  of  your  famil 
might  be  disturbed.  I  therefore  go  ;  but.earuestl 


ntreat  you  will  neither  think  me  capable  of  false- 
iOod  nor  ingratitude— *•  Wherever  I  am,  my  wishes 
nd  my  heart  will  be  here. — 'Farewell."  He  shall 
lot  go". 

Rom.  Why  not  ?  He  owns  the  peace  of  your 
amily  may  be  disturbed. 

Bona.  Fly,  Seliua ;  tell  him  I  require,  I  request 
im  to  sleep  here  to-night,  that  I  may  speak  with 
lim  to  morrow. 

Rom.  [ylsi<ie.]  That  must  not  be. 
Sel.  Thanks,  my  dear  uncle !    you  have  made  me 
appy.  [Ej.it. 

Enter  PIERO- 
Bona.   What  now,  Piero  ? 
Pier.  Signior  Montano  is  below. 
Rom.  [.4sie£e.]  Montano  ! 

Bona.  I'm  very  glad  of  it,  for  1  wanted  his  ad- 
ice.     The  best  of  men  ! 
Pier.  Please  to  come  up,  sir. 
Rom.  With  your  permission,  I  \vill  retire. 

Enter  MONTANO. 
Mon.   I  beg  pardon,  good  sir,  but — 

[MONTANO  sees  ROMALDI,  at  which  he  ttarts 

with  terror  and  indignation. 
3an  it  be  possible  ! 
Rom.  Sir! 
Mon.  You  here ! 

Rom.  Not  having  the  honour  of  your  acquaint 
ance,  I  know  not  why  my  presence  should  please  or 
displease  you. 

Mon.  [After  a  look  of  contempt  at  ROMALDI,  ad 
dresses  BONAMO.]  Good  night,  my  friend  ;  I  will 
see  you  to-morrow.  [Exit. 

Bona.  Nay,  but  signior  !  Signior  Montano  !    Arc 
the  people  all  mad  ?     Fiametta  ! 
Fiam.  [Without.]  Sir! 

Bona.  Run,  overtake  him ;  and  say  I  must  speak 
with  him.  Excuse  me  for  going. 

Rom.  Why  in  such  haste  ?  I  have  heard  of  this 
Montano  :  a" credulous  person ;  a  relator  of  strange 
stories. 

Bona.  Signior  Montano  credulous!  There  is  not 
in  all  Savoy  a  man  of  sounder  understanding.  Good 
night,  my  lord ;  I  will  send  your  servant :  that  door 
leads  to  your  bed-room.  Call  for  whatever  you 
want ;  the  house  is  at  your  command.  [  Exit. 

Rom.  What  am  I  to  think  ?  How  act?  The  arm 
of  Providence  seems  raised  to  strike ! — Am  I  be 
come  a  coward  ?  shall  I  betray,  rather  than  defend 
myself?  I  am  not  yet  an  idiot. 

Enter  MALVOGLIO. 
Mai.  Your  lordship  seems  disturbed  ? 
Rom.  Francisco  is  here. 
Mai.  I  saw  him. 

Rom.  And  did  not  your  blood  freeze  f 
Mai.  I  was  sorry. 
Rom.  For  what  ? 

Mai.  That  my  dagger  had  missed  its  aim, 
Rom.  We  are  in  his  power. 
Mai.  He  is  in  ours. 
Rom.  What  are  your  thoughts  ? 
Mai.  What  are  yours,  my  lord? 
Rom.   Guess  them. 
Mai.  Executioners ! 
Rom.  Infamy ! 
Mai.  Racks  ! 
Rom.  Maledictions! 
Mai.  From  all  which  a  blow  may  yet  deliver  us, 

Enter  SELINA,  who  hides  behind  a  door* 
Ro>n.  'Tib  a  damning  crime  ! 
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Mai.  Were  it  the  first. 

Kuin.  Where  is  he  to  sleep  ? 

Mai.  There  !    [Pointing  to  a  chamber.] 

Sel.  They  mean  Francisco  !  The  monsters  ! 

Horn.  Obstinate  fool !   since  he  will  stay — 

Mil.   He  must  die. 

•S'f  /.  The  monsters  ! 

HI-HI.   I  heard  a  noise. 

Aftil.    He's  coining. 

limn.   Let  us  retire  and  concert— 

M<il.  Then,  at  midnight — 

Hum.    "When   lie  -.leeji> 

Mil.    He'll  wake  no  more  !  [Exeunt. 

[FtAMi.rrx  filters,  with  FRANCISCO  and  a  lamp, 
ti-h  it-It  site  places  on  a  table.  She  point*  to 
/ji'.v  lieil-i-tiinn,  then  curtsies  and  retires,  lie  re- 
turniny  her  kindness.  He  teatt  himself  as 
if  to  icrite  ;  rises,  takes  the  lamp,  looks  round 
n-itli  (tji/irrli(  nsion  ;  goes  to  the,  chamber -door 
of  ROMALDI,  starts  away  with  horror,  re 
covers  himself,  ayain  places  the  lamp  on 
the  table,  and  sits  down  to  write.  The  door  of 
HOMALDI'S  chamber  opens;  MALVOGLIO 
half  appears,  watching  FRANCISCO  ;  but  as 
he  turns,  ayain  retires. 
Enter  SELINA,  who  gently  pulls  FKANCISCO'S  sleeve  ; 

he  starts  ;  but  seeing  her,  is  satisfied. 
Set    [In  a  low  voice.]    Dare  not  to  sleep  !     I  will 
be  on  the  watch  !     Your  life  is  in  danger!        [Exit. 
[FRANCISCO,  greatly  agitated,  draws  a  pair  of 
pistols,  lays  them  on  the  table,  and  seats  him- 
•elf. 

Enter  ROMALDI  and  MALVOGLIO. 
Rom.  [To  MALVOGLIO.]    Watch  that  entrance. 
\To  FRANCISCO.]    Wretched  fool!    Why  are  you 
here? 

[FRANCISCO  starts  up,  seizes  the  pistols,  points 
them  towards  ROMALDI  and  MALVOGLIO, 
and  commands  the  former,  by  siyns,  to  read 
the  paper  on  the  table. 

Rom.  [Reads.]  "Repent;  leave  the  house. 
Oblige  me  not  to  betray  you.  Force  me  not  on 
self-defence."  Fool !  do  you  pretend  to  command  ? 
[Throws  him  a  purse.]  We  are  two.  Take  that, 
and  fly. 

[FRANCISCO,  after  a  look  of  compassionate  ap 
peal,' spurns  it  from  him;  and  commands 
them  to  yo. 

Hum.  [Aside  to  MALVOGLIO.J  I  know  him  !  he 
will  not  tire. 

[They  draw  their  daggers;  he  at  first  avoids 
them  ;  at  length  they  each  seize  him  by  the 
arm,  and  are  in  the  attitude  of  striking,  when 
the  shrieks  of  SELINA  bring  BONAMO,  STE- 
PHANO  ami  Servants. 
S-J.  Uncle!  Stephano !  Murder! 

[ROMALDI    and   MALVOGLIO,   at   hearing   the 
noise  behind,  quit  FRANCISCO,  and  ftign  to 
be  standing  on  self-defence. 
Bona.  What  mean  these  cries?    What  strange 
jirnreedings  are  here  ? 
Sel   They  are  horrible. 

.  Why,  my  lord,  are  these  daggers  drawn 
a  man  under  my  protection? 
litrm.  Self-defence  is  a  duty.     Is   not  his  pistol 
It- veiled  at  my  breast? 

J>"na.  [To  FRANCISCO.]  Can  it  be? 

[FRANCISCO  inclines  his  head. 
Ittma.   Do  you  thus  repay  hospitality  ? 

Sir  ><>u  are  deceived:  his  life  was  threatened. 
Horn.  Madam—— 


>r  /.   I  four  you  nut !    I  watched,  I  overheard  you  ! 

Hima.  Is  this  true  ? 

limn.  No. 

Sel.  By  the  purity  of  heaven,  yes!  Behind  that 
door,  I  heard  the  whole;  Francisco  must  <juit  the 
house,  or  be  murdered! 

Rom.  [To  BONAMO.J  I  expect,  sir,  my  word  will 
not  be  doubted. 

Bona.  My  lord,  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  can 
not  doubt:  the  moment  you  appeared,  tern •! 
spread  through  my  house.  Men's  minds  are  trou 
bled  at  the  sight  of  you  :  they  seem  all  to  avoid  you. 
Good  seldom  accompanies  mystery ;  I  therefore  now 
decidedly  reply,  to  your  proposal,  that  my  niece 
cannot  be  the  wife  of  your  son  ;  and  must  further 
add,  you  oblige  me  to  decline  the  honour  of  your 
present  visit 

Rom.  Speak  the  truth,  old  man,  and  own  you  are 
glad  to  find  a  pretext  to  colour  refusal,  and  gratify 
ambition.  Selina  and  Stephano ;  you  want  her 
wealth,  and  mean  in  that  way  to  make  it  secure. 
But,  beware  !  Dare  to  pursue  your  project,  and 
tremble  at  the  consequences!  To-morrow,  before 
ten  o'clock,  send  your  written  consent ;  or  dread 
what  shall  be  done 

[Exeunt  ROMALDI  and  MALVOGLIO. 

Bona.  Dangerous  and  haughty  man  !  But  his 
threats  are  vain  ;  my  doubts  are  removed ;  Selina 
shall  not  be  the  victim  of  mean  precaution  and 
cowardly  fears.  I  know  your  wishes,  children. 
Let  us  retire.  [To  his  Servants.]  Make  preparations 
for  rejoicing  :  early  to-inorrow,  Stephano  and  Selina 
shall  be  affianced.  [  Thty  kneel. 

Steph.  My  kind  father  ! 

Sel.  Dearest,  best  of  guardians  ! 

Bona.  Francisco  shall  partake  the  common  hap 
piness. 

Fiam.  Dear,  dear  !  I  sha'n't  sleep  to-night. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  beautiful  garden  and  pleasure 
grounds,  with  garlands,  festoons,  low  dtciccs,  and 
every  preparation  for  a  marriage  festival. 

First  and  Second  Gardeners.     PIRRO  and  his  com 
panions  ;  all  busy. 

Pier.  Come,  come ;  bestir  yourselves !     The  com 
pany  will  soon  be  here. 

First  Gard.  Well;  let  thorn  come:  all  is  ready. 

Pier.  It  has  a  nice  look,  by  my  fackins  ! 

First  Gard.  I  believe  it  has !  thanks  to  me. 

Pier.  Thanks  to  you  / 

Second  Gard.  And  me. 

Pier.  And  you  ?     Here's  impudence  !     I  say  it  it 
thanks  to  me. 

F.  and  S.  Gard.  You,  indeed  ? 

Pier.  Why,  surely,   you'll   not   have   the  face  to 
pretend  to  deny  my  incapacity  ? 

F.  Gard.  Yours  ? 

S.  Gard.   Yours  ? 

Pier.  Mine,  mine ! 

Enter  STEPHANO. 

Steph.  What  is  the  matter,  my  honest  friends  ? 

F.  Ciard.  Why,  here's  Mr.  1'iero  pretend*  to  dis 
pute  his  claim  to  all  that  has  been  done. 

S.  Gard.  Yes  j  and  says  every  thing  is  owing  to 
his  incapacity. 
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F.  Gard.  Now  I  maintain  the  incapacity  was  all 
my  own.  [To  S'riiPH.]  Saving  and  excepting  yours, 
sir. 

S.  Gard.  And  mine. 

F.  Gard.  Seeing  you  gave  the  first  orders. 

Pier.  But  was'nt  they  given  to  me,  sir  ?  Did'nt 
you  say  to  me,  Piero,  says  you 

Stt>ph.  Ay,  ay;  each  man  has  done  his  part :  all 
is  excellent,  and  I  thank  you  kindly.  Are  the  vil 
lagers  invited  ? 

Pier.  Invited !  They  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
wedding  than  they  were  half  out  of  their  wits  ! 
There  will  be  such  dancing  and  sporting  !  Then 
the  music  !  Little  Nanme,  with  her  hurdy-gurdy ; 
her  brother,  with  the  tabor  and  pipe;  the  blind 
fiddler,  the  lame  piper,  I  and  my  Jew's  harp  !  such 
a  band  ! 

Stepli.  Bravo  :  order  every  thing  for  the  best. 

Pier.  But  who  is  to  order  ?  Please  to  tell  me 
that,  sir? 

Steph.  Why,  you. 

Pier.  There;  [To  his  companions.]  Mind!  lam 
to  order  !  Mark  that ! 

Steph.  You  shall  be  major-domo  for  the  day. 

Pier.  You  hear.  I  am  to  be— do — drum-major 
for  the  day. 

Steph.  Selina  is  coming.     To  your  posts. 

[They  hurry  each  to  his  garland,  and  conceal  them 
selves  by  the  trees  and  bushes. 
Enter  BONAMO,  SELINA,  and  FIAMETTA. 

Bona.  Vastly  well,  upon  my  word  ! 

Sel.  I  fear,  Stephano,  you  have  slept  but  'ittle  ? 

Bona.  Sleep,  indeed  !  He  had  something  better 
to  think  of.  Come,  come ;  we'll  breakfast  here  in 
the  bower.  Order  it,  Fiametta. 

Fiam.  Directly,  sir. 

[She  goes,  and  returns  with  the  servants  ;  aiding 
them  to  arrange  the  breakfatt  table. 

Bona.  How  reviving  to  age  is  the  happiness  of 
the  young  !  And  yet — thou  hast  long  been  an  or 
phan,  Selina;  it  has  more  than  doubled  thy  for 
tune,  which  was  great  at  my  brother's  sudden  death, 
Would  thou  hadst  less  wealth,  or  I  more  ! 

Sel.  And  why,  my  dear  uncle  ? 

Bona.  Evil  tongues — this  Romaldi 

Steph.  Forget  him. 

Sel.  Would  that  were  possible  !  his  menace — be 
fore  ten  o'clock — oh  !  that  the  hour  were  over. 

Bona.  Come,  come  ;  we'll  not  disturb  our  hearts 
with  fears.  To  breakfast,  and  then  to  the  notary. 
I  forgot  Francisco ;  why  is  he  not  here  ? 

Sel.  Shall  I  bring  him? 

Bona.  Do  you  go,  Fiametta. 

Fiam.  Most  willingly. 

Bona.  Come,  sit  down.  [  They  seat  themselves. 
[PIERO  peeps  from  behind  a  shrub.  STEPHANO 
gives  a  gentle  clap  with  his  hands,  and  the 
peasants  all  rise  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
suspend  their  garlands  in  a  picturesque  group, 
over  BONAMO,  SELINA,  and  STEPHANO. 

Pier.  What  say  you  to  that  now  ? 

Bona.  Charming  !  charming  ! 

Pier.  I  hope  I  am  not  made  a  major  for  nothing. 

Bona.  [  To  FRANCISCO,  who  enters  with  FIAMETTA.] 
Come,  sir,  please  to  take  your  seat. 

Pier.  [To  STEPH.]  Shall  the  sports  begin  ? 

Steph.   [Gives  an  affirmative  sign.] 

Pier.  Here,  dancers!  pipers!  strummers !  thrum- 
mers  !  to  your  places.  This  bench  is  for  the  band 
of  music — mount. 

[Dancing  commences.     In  the  midst   of  the  re 
joicing  the  clock  strikes  ;  the  dancing  suddenly 


Entar  MALVOGLIO. 

[The  company  startup ;  FRANCISCO,  STEPHANO, 
SELINA,  and  BONAMO  express  terror.  The 
peasants  alarmed  and  watching  :  the  u-ftolf., 
during  a  short  pause,  forming  a  picture. 
MALVOGLIO  then  presents  a  letter  to  BONAMO, 
and  retires.  BONAMO  opens  the  letter  and 
reads. 

Bona.  Oh,  shame  !  dishonour !  treachery  ! 

Steph.  My  father! 

Sel.  My  uncle! 

Fiam.  What  treachery  ? 

Fran.   [Attitude  of  despair.] 

Bona.  No  more  of  love  or  marriage  !  no  more  of 
sports,  rejoicings,  and  mirth. 

Steph.   Good  heavens ! 

Sel.  My  guardian  !  my  friend  1  my  undo  '. 

Bona.  I  am  not  your  uncle. 

Sel.   Sir! 

Steph.  Not? 

Bona.  She  is  the  child  of  crime  !   of  adultery. 
[A  general  surprise  ;  the  despair  of  FKAM  u-c  <> 
ertreme. 

Step.  'Tis  malice,  my  father  ! 

Bona.     Read, 

Sieph.  The  calumny  of  Romaldi  ! 

Bona.  Read. 

Steph.  [Reads.]  "  Selina  is  not  your  brother's 
daughter.  To  prove  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth, 
I  send  you  the  certificate  of  her  baptism." 

Bona.  'Tis  here — authenticated.    Once  more  read. 

Steph.  [Reads.]  "May  the  llth,  1584,  at  ten 
o'clock  this  evening  was  baptized  Selina  Biunchi, 
the  daughter  of  Francisco  Bianchi." 

Fran.   [Utters  a  cry,  and  falls  on  the  seat.] 

Sel.  Is  it  possible  ?  my  father  ! 

Fran.  [Opens  his  arms,  and  SELINA  falls  on  his 
neck.] 

Steph.  Amazement ! 

Bona.  Sinful  man  !  not  satisfied  with  having  dis 
honoured  my  brother,  after  claiming  my  pity,  would 
you  aid  in  making  me  contract  a  most  shameful  al 
liance  ?     Begone  !  you  and  the  offspring  of  you 
guilt. 

Steph.  Selina  is  innocent. 

Fran.   [Confirms  it.] 

Bona.  Her  father  is  a  wretch !     Once  more 

begone. 

Fran.  [During  this  dialogue  had  held  his  daughter 
in  his  arms:  he  now  rises  with  a  sense  of  injury,  and 
is  leading  her  away.] 

Bona.  Hold,  miserable  man. —  [To  himself.] 
Houseless — pennyless — without  bread — without  asy 
lum — must  she  perish  because  her  father  has  been 
wicked?  [To  FRANCISCO.]  Take  this  purse,  conceal 
your  shame,  and,  when  'tis  empty,  let  me  know  your 
hiding  place. 

Fran.  [Expresses  gratitude,  but  rejects  the  purse.] 

Sel.  Spare  your  benefits,  sir,  till  you  think  \ve 
deserve  them. 

Bona.  Poor  Selina ! 

Sieph.  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

Bona.  Nothing — let  them  begone. 

Sel.  Stephano!  farewell. 

Steph.  She  shall  not  go  !   or — I  will  follow. 

Bona.  And  forsake  your  father  !  ungrateful  boy  ! 
[To  FRANCISCO  ]  Begone,  I  say.  Let  me  never  see 
you  more.  [To  the  peasants.]  Confine  that  frantic 
youth. 

[STEPHANO  endeavours  io  force  his  way  to  S;;- 
LINA  ;  FIAMETTA  embraces  her  ;  and  by  y^ s- 
turn  reproaches  BONAMO,  who  persists,  yet  it 
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tormented  /></  doubt.  STKPHANO  etcapet,  and 
suddeithj  hiirriis  SKI.IN A  forward,  to  dttain 
her;  iifti-r  ct'oltnt  rjflirtt,  they  are  again  forced 
asunder. 

SCENE  II. — The  House  of  Bonamo. 

BONAMO,  STEPHANO   lr<nujht   on   by   the   Peatantt, 

u'lin  tlu'ii  /fiitt  the  room. 
/>'•»//</.   Disobedient,  senseless  boy  ! 
,SY«Wi.  Selina  !  give  me  back  Scliua,  or  take  my 
life! 

Itumi.   Forbear  these  complaints. 
.S'/»7»/i.  She  is  the  woman  I  love. 

Hoini.   Dan-  you 

Stt-jth.   None  "but  she  shall  be  my  wife. 
Bona.  Your  wife  ! 

.V/«7;/i.  To  the  world's  end  I'll  follow  her  ! 
/>,.ii.i.  And  quit  your  father?     Now,  when  age 
and  infirmity  bend  him  to  the  grave  ? 

Steph.  We  will  return  to  claim  your  blessing. 
Bona.  Stephano  !  I  have  loved  you  like  a  father ; 
beware  of  my  malediction. 

Sttph.  When  a  father's  malediction  is  unjust, 
Heaven  is  deaf. 

Enter  FIAMETTA. 

Fiam.  Very  well !  It's  all  very  right  I  But  you 
will  see  how  it  will  end ! 

Bona.  [To  STEPH.]  I  no  longer  wonder,  Count 
Romaldi  should  advise  me  to  drive  such  a  wretch 
from  my  house. 

Fiam.  Count  Romaldi  is  himself  a  wretch. 

Bona.  Fiametta ! 

Fiam.  I  say  it  again  :  a  vile,  wicked  wretch  !  and 
has  written — 

Bona.  The  truth.   The  certificate  is  incontestible. 
Fiam.  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  be  guilty  of 
your  sins. 

Bona.  Woman  ! 

Ft'aro.  I  don't  care  for  you ;  I  loved  you  this 
morning ;  I  would  have  lost  my  life  for  you ;  but  you 
are  grown  wicked. 

Bona.  Will  you  be  silent  ? 

Fiam.  Is  it  not  wickedness  to  turn  a  sweet  inno 
cent  helpless  young  creature  out  of  doors  ;  one  who 
has  behaved  with  such  tenderness  ;  and  leave  her  at 
last  to  starve  ?  Oh,  it  is  abominable  ! 
Bona.  Once  more,  hold  your  tongue. 
7'Y«m.  I  won't !  I  can't !  Poor  Stephano !  And 
do  you  think  ho'll  forbear  to  love  her?  If  he  did, 
I  should  hate  him  !  But  ho'll  make  his  escape. 
You  may  hold  him  to-day,  but  he'll  be  gone  to-mor 
row,  lie*  11  overtake  and  find  his  dear  forlorn  Se- 
lina  ;  and  they  will  marry,  and  live  in  poverty  : 
l.'it  they  will  work,  and  eat  their  morsel  with  a  good 
conscience  ;  while  you  will  turn  from  your  dainties 
with  an  aching  heart! 

/>'.-f,,i.  For  the  last  time,  I  warn  you. 
/'Yum.  I  know  the  worst :  I  have  worked  for  you 
all  the  prime  of  my  youth;  and  now  you'll  serve  me 
11  have  served  the  innocent,  wretched  Selina; 
\..uMl  tum  me  out  of  doors.  Doit!  But  I'll  not 
go  till  I've  said  out  my  say  :  so  I  tell  you  again,  you 
are  a  hard-hearted  uncle,  an  unfeeling  father,  and 
an  unjust  master!  Every  body  will  shun  you! 
You  will  dwindle  out  a  life  of  misery,  and  nobody 
will  pity  you;  because  you  don't  deserve  pity.  So 
now  I'll  go,  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Enter  Signior  MONTANO. 
M>n.  What  is  it  I   have  just  heard,  my  friend? 
Have  you  driven  away  >our  niece  ? 


li'iini.  She  is  not  my  niece. 

Mm.  Tis  true. 

Fiam.    How? 

Mm.   Hut  where  did  you  learn  that? 

Bi'na.  From  these  papew. 

Mon.   Who  sent  them? 

Bona-  Count  Homaldi. 

Mun.   Count  Kohiaidi  is — a  villain. 

l<'iai».   Tli:-re  !   there  ! 

Sti-j,/i.  You  hear,  sir! 

l-'itnn.  I  hope  I  shall  be  believed  another  time. 

lionit.  Silence,  woman  !— By  a  man  like  you, 
such  an  accusation  cannot  be  made  without  sufficient 
proofs. 

Mon.  You  shall  have  them.     Be  attentive. 

Fiam.  I  won't  breathe !  A  word  sha'n't  escape 
my  lips.  [They  prett  round  MONTANO. 

Mon.  Eight  years  ago,  before  I  had  the  honour 
to  know  you,  returning  one  evening  after  visiting 
my  friend's,  I  was  leisurely  ascending  the  rock  of 
Arpennaz— 

Fiam.  So,  so!  The  rock  of  Arpennaz!  You 
hear  !  But  I'll  not  say  a  word. 

Mon.  Two  men,  wild  in  their  looks,  and  smeared 
with  blood,  passed  hastily  by  me,  with  every  ap 
pearance  of  guilt  impressed  upon  their  countenances. 

Fiam.  The  very  same  !  Eight  years  ago  !  The 
rock  of  Arpennaz  !  The— 

Bona.  Silence ! 

Fiam.  I'll  not  say  a  word.  Tell  all,  sir;  I  aia 
dumb. 

Mon.  They  had  not  gone  a  hundred  paces  before 
he  who  appeared  the  master  staggered  and  fell.  I 
hastened  to  him  :  he  bled  much,  and  I  and  his  ser 
vant  supported  him  to  my  house.  They  said  they 
had  been  attacked  by  banditti ;  yet  their  torn  clothes, 
a  deep  bite  which  the  master  had  on  the  back  of  his 
hand,  and  other  hurts  appearing  to  be  given  by  an 
unarmed  man,  made  me  doubt.  Their  embarrass 
ment  increased  suspicion,  which  was  confirmed 
next  day  by  Michelli,  the  honest  miller  of  Arpennaz ; 
who,  the  evening  before,  near  the  spot  from  which 
I  saw  these  men  ascend,  had  succoured  a  poor 
wretch,  dreadfully  cut  and  mangled. 

Fiam.  It's  all  true  !  'Twas  I !  I  myself !  My 
cries  made  Michelli  come  !  Eight  years — 

Bona.  Again  ? 

Fiam.  I've  done. 

Mon.  I  no  longer  doubted  I  had  entertained  men 
of  blood,  and  hastened  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice  ; 
but,  when  I  returned,  they  had  flown,  having  left  a 
purse,  and  this  letter. 

Bona.  'Tis  the  hand  of  Romaldi. 

Mon.  imagine  my  surprise  and  indignation  yes 
terday  evening,  when  I  here  once  more  beheld  the 
assassin!  I  could  not  disguise  my  emotion;  and  I 
left  you  with  such  abruptness  to  give  immediate  in 
formation.  The  archers  are  now  in  pursuit ;  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  secure  him,  as  they 
have  already  secured  his  accomplice. 

Stf/ih.  Malvoglio  ? 

Mon.  Yes,  who  has  confessed — 

Steph.  What? 

Mon.  That  the  real  name  of  this  pretended  Uo 
n.aldi  is  Bianchi. 

Bona.  Just  heaven  !   Francisco's  brother! 

Mon.    Wlio.-e    wile    this    wicked    hroth-r    loved. 
Prnately   married,  and    she    pregnant,    Fr.it. 
put   her  under  the  protection  of  his  friend  here  in 

Sti-fih.  My  uncle!  His  sudden  death  occasioned 
the  mystery. 
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Mon.  But  the  false  Romaldi  decoyed  Francisco 
into  the  power  of  the  Algerines,  seized  his  estates, 
and,  finding  he  had  escaped,  attempted  to  assassi 
nate  him. 

Fiam.  Now  are  you  convinced  ?  He  would  not 
'peach  his  brother  of  abomination  !  I  told  you 
Francisco  was  an  angel !  but,  for  all  you  know  me 
so  well,  I'm  not  to  be  believed. 

Bona.  You  are  not  to  be  silenced. 

Fiam.  No ;  I'm  not.  Francisco  is  an  angel, 
Selina  is  an  angel,  Stephano  is  an  angel :  they 
shall  be  married,  and  all  make  one  family ;  of 
which,  if  you  repent,  you  shall  be  received  into  the 
bosom. 

Bona.  Pray,  good  woman,  hold  your  tongue. 

Fiam.  Repent,  then  !   Repent!    [Distant  thunder. 

Bona.  I  do  repent ! 

Fiam.  Then  I  forgive  you.  [Sota.]  I  won't  txirn 
you  away  You're  my  master  again. 

[Kisses  his  hand,  and  wipes  her  eyes. 

Bona.  But  where  shall  we  find  Selina,  and — 

Fiam.  Oh,  I  know  where  ! 

Steph.   Do  you  ? 

Fiam.  Why,  could  you  think  that — Follow  me ! 
Only  follow  me.  [Exeunt. —  Thunder. 

SCENE  III.— A  wild  mountainous  country.  A 
rude  wooden  bridge ;  a  mill-stream  ;  the  Miller's 
house  ;  a  stone  or  bank  to  sit  on. —  Thunder,  light- 


Enter  ROMALDI  from  the  rocks,  disguised  as  a 

peasant. 

Rom.  Whither  fly?  Where  shield  me  from  pur 
suit,  and  death,  and  ignominy  ?  My  hour  is  come  ! 
The  fiends  that  tempted,  now  tear  me.  [  Thunder.] 
The  heavens  shoot  their  fires  at  me  !  Save  !  Spare  ! 
Oh  spare  me  !  [Falls  on  the  bank. 

After  a  pause,  he  raises  his  head.  Thunder. 
He  again  falls  on  his  face.  The  storm 
gradually  abates.  A  distant  voice  "  Holloa!" 
He  half  rises,  starts,  and  runs  from  side  to 
side,  looking  and  listening.  Voice  again, 
"  Holloa  !" 

Rom.  They  are  after  me  !  Some  one  points  me 
out!  No  den,  no  cave,  can  hide  me  !  [Looking  the 
way  he  came.]  I  cannot  return  that  way,  I  cannot. 
It  is  the  place  of  blood  !  A  robbed  and  wretched 
brother  !  'Tis  his  blood,  by  which  I  am  covered ! 
Ay  !  There '  There  have  I  been  driven  for  shelter  ! 
Under  those  very  rocks  !  Oh,  that  they  would  open  ! 
Cover  me,  earth !  Cover  my  crimes !  Cover  my 
shame!  [Falls. 

Enter  MICHELLI  on  the  bridge. 

Mich.  'Tis  a  fearful  storm !  One's  very  heart 
shrinks  !  It  makes  a  poor  mortal  think  of  his  sins 
— and  his  danger. 

Rom.  [Ruei.]  Danger!  What ?— Is  it  me  ? 

[Listening. 

Mich.  [Descending.]  Every  thunder-clap  seems 
to  flash  vengeance  in  his  face  ! 

Rom.  I  am  known ;  or  must  be  !— Shall  I  yield  ? 
or  shall  I— r — [Points  his  pistol  at  MICHELLI,  then 
shrinks.] — More  murder  ! 

Mich.  At  such  terrible  times,  a  clear  conscience 
is  better  than  kingdoms  of  gold  mines. 

Rom.  [Hesitating  whether  he  shall  murder  or  not. 
How  to  act? 

Mich.  [Perceiving  ROMALDI,  who  conceals  his 
pistol.]  Now,  friend. 

Rom.  Now,  miller! 


Mich.  You  look— 
Rom.   How  do  I  look  ? 
Mich.  I — What  have  you  there  ? 
Rom.  Where  ? 
Mich.  Under  your  coat. 
Rom.   [Shewing  his  hands.]  Nothing. 
Mich.  Something  is  the  matter  with  you. 
Rom.  I  am  tired. 

Mich.  Come  in,  then,  and  rest  yourself. 
Rom    Thank  you  !   Thank  you  ! 
Mich.  Whence  do  you  come  ? 
Rom.  From — the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 
Mich.  Did  you  pass  through  Sallancha  ? 
Rom.   Sallancha  ?  Why  do  you  ask  ? 
Mich.  You  have  heard  of  what  has  happened  ? 
Rom.   Where  ? 

Mich.  There  !     At  Sallancha  !     One  Count  Ro 
maldi— 

Rom.  What  of  him  ? 
Mich.  Do  you  know  him  ? 
Rom.   I — How  should  a  poor — 
Mich.  Justice   is  at  his  heels.     He  has  escaped  : 
but  he'll  be  taken.     The  executioner  will  have  him; 
At  least  I  hope  so, 

Rom.  Ay? 

Mich.  As  sure  as  you  are  here. 

Rom.  [Aside.]  All  men  hate  me !  Why  should  I 
spare  him? 

Mich.  I  saved  the  good  Francisco. 

Rom,  You  ?    Was  it  you  ? 

Mich.  I. 

Rom.  Then — live. 

Mich.  Live  ? 

Rom.  To  be  rewarded. 

Mich.  I'd  have  done  the  same  for  you. 

Rom.  Live— live  ! 

Mich.  I  will,  my  friend,  as  long  as  I  can;  and 
when  I  die,  I'll  die  with  an  honest  heart. 

Rom.  Miserable  wretch ! 

Mich.  Who? 

Rom.  That  Count  Romaldj. 

Mich.  Why  ay  ! — Unless  he  is  a  devil,  he  is 
miserable  indeed.  He'll  be  taken ;  for,  look,  yon 
der  are  the  archers.  [  They  cross  the  bridge. 

Row.  What  then?    Where  is  Romaldi  ? 

Mich.   How  should  I  know? 

Rom.  [Aside.]  Does  he  dissemble  ?  They  are 
here  !  I  am  lost !  [Retires. 

Enter  Archers. 

Mich.  Good  day,  worthy  sirs. 

Exempt.  Honest  miller,  good  day.  We  are  in 
search  of  Count  Romaldi,  whom  we  are  to  take, 
dead  or  alive.  Do  you  know  his  person  ? 

Mich.  No. 

Rom.  Thanks,  merciful  heaven ! 

Exempt.  [Reads.]  "  Five  feet  eight,  &c.,  with  a 
large  scar  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand." 

Rom.  [Thrusting  his  hand  in  his  bosom.]  'Twill 
betray  me  ! 

Exempt.  'Twas  a  bite  !  The  wretch  Malvoglio 
has  deposed  that  good  Francisco  is  the  brother  of 
the  vile  Romaldi. 

Mich.  How! 

Exempt.  And  that  Francisco,  tho'  robbed,  be? 
trayed  and  mutilated,  has  endured  every  misery, 
and  lived  in  continual  dread  of  steel  or  poison, 
rather  than  bring  this  monster  to  the  scaffold 

Mich.  But,  he'll  come  there  at  last ! 

Exempt.  We  are  told,  he  is  among  these  moun 
tains. 

Mich.  Oh,  could  I  catch  him  by  the  collar ! 
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unarmed. 


Should  you  meet  him,  beware  :  he'*  not  j 


Mich.  There  is  no  passing  for  him  or  you  by  this 
valley  aft-.-r  the  storm  ,  tlie  mountain  to  i  rents  are 
.M'ing.  You  must  go  back. 

/•>, •.•»///.   Many  thanks.     We  must  lose  no  time. 
Mich.  Success  V.  yet.  Kjraimf  Arcbtrs. 

Horn.   Deatli  !   Infamy  !   Is  there  no  escaping? 
Mich.  The  day  declines,  and  you  look — 
/»'..;/!.    How? 

Ml, •/,.  Urn — I  wish  you  looked  tatter.  Come  in  ; 
pass  the  evening  here:  recover  your  strength  and 
spirits. 

Horn.  [Holding  out  his  hand.]  You  are  a  worthy- 
man. 

Mich.    I  wish    to    be.    [Feeling    RoMAI.Dl's    hand, 
u/'ter  nhakhn/.]  Zounds  !     What?     Hey? 
Ham.    A  M-ar — 

Mich.   On  the  back  of  the  right  hand  ! 
Kt-m.   I  have  served.     A  hussar  with  his  sabre 
i:  ;v  •  the  cut. 

Mi '.-//.   Humph  !  it  may  be. 
R,,m.   It  is. 

Mich.   At  least  it  may  be;  and  the  innocent — 
Horn.   Ay  !   might  su!Ver  tor  the  guilty. 
Mich.  Rather  than  that — I  will  run  all  risks.     I 
am  alone;   my  family  is  at  the   fair,  and  cannot  be 
homo  to-night.     But  you  arc  a  stranger;  you  want 
protection — 

Horn    I  do  indeed  ! 

Mi.-h.  You  shall  have  it.  Come.  Never  shall 
my  door  be  shut  against  the  houseless  wretch. 

[Hi  it  into 

[FRANCISCO  and  SEI.IN  \   <»/</•  n>ach   the   bridge, 
he  points  to  the  Miller's  house.      She  tvstijie* 
joy,  and   admiration    of  the    Miller.       Tfiey 
descend,    lie    carefully   guiding    and    aiding 
hei.    The  Miller  comet  out,  tees  FRANCISCO, 
and  they  run  into  each  other's  arms. 
Mich.   Welcome  !   A  thousand  times  welcome ! 
•SW.  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  the  saviour  of  my 
father  ! 

Mich.   Your  father,  sweet  lady  ? 
Stl.  Oh   yes !    discovered   to  me   by  his  mortal 
enemy. 

Mich.  The  monster  Romaldi  ? 
&/.  Alas! 

Midi.  For  your  father's  sake,  for  your  own  sake, 
welcome  both. 


K.<m.   [At  the  dour.]   I  heard  my  name  ! 
Mich.    [  Leading  them  to  the  dour.]   Come.     I  have 
a  stranger*- 

.SW.    [Seeing  ROMALDI.]    Ah! 

[FuAN(  \  wo  falls  back,  and  covers  his  eyet  with 
aaony. 

M'fh.     HoyrnOW?  [ROM  M  M 

[Fit AM  isro  putting  In x  hand  tnwardu  her  nuwth, 
.;/i.<     ln'r     fi/i-nce      nitli     ijrea! 

Mi<  n KI.I.I,  by  malting  signs  <>t'  l.it>n<i   /<•'< 

right  hand,  asks  FKAM  i -co  i »'  it  //<  Ro- 
MALDI.  FRANCISCO  titrnr  Airay  without 
answering.  MlCHELLI  denotes  hit  concicti,,n 
it  it  ROMALDI,  and  hastily  ascends  to  mm 
the  bridge  in  search  of  the  Archers  ;  I'l:  \  N- 
fisco  entreats  him  back  in  vain.  ROMAI.PI 
enters  from  the  house,  presenting  hit  / 
FftAMCItCO  opens  his  breast  for  him  to  thoot 
if  he  pleases.  SEWN  A.  falls  between  them. 
Pom.  No!  Too  much  of  your  blood  is  upon  my 
head  !  Be  justly  revenged  :  take  mine  ! 

(ROMALDI  offers   the  pistol,  which  FR .-.  - 

throws  to  a  distance,  and  entreats  him  t<>  fly 
by  the  t>a//ey.— ROMALDI  signifies  the  impos 
sibility,  and  runs  distractedly  from  side  io 
tide;  then,  after  FRANCISCO  and  SELINA'H 
entreaties,  ascends  to  cross  the  bridge.  Met 
at  the  edge  of  the  hill  by  an  Archer,  he  is 
driven  back;  they  struggle  on  the  bridge. 
The  Archer's  sword  taken  by  ROMALDI; 
who,  again  attempting  flight,  is  met  by  seve 
ral  Archers.  ROMALDI  maintains  a  retreat 
ing  fight.  FlAMETTA,  BONAMO,  SxEPHVN", 

MONTANO,  and  Pcasantsyb//oi/>  the  An" 
FRANCISCO  and  SELINA  ssveral  times  thrmo 
themselves  between  the  assailants  a'frd  RO 
MALDI.  When  the  combatants  hare  de 
scended  the  hill,  .ROMAI.DI'S  foot  slips,  he 
falls,  and  FRANCISCO  intervenes  to  guard 
his  body.  The  Archers  prepare  to  shoot  and 
ttrike  with  their  sabres ;  when  the  entreaties 
and  efforts  of  FRANCISCO  and  SELINA  are 
renewed.  The  Archers  forbear  for  a  mo 
ment,  and  FRANCISCO  shields  his-  body. 
Sel.  Oh,  forbear  !  Let  my  father's  virtues  plead 

for  my  uncle's  errors ! 

Bona.  We  all  will  entreat  for  mercy ;   since  of 

mercy  we  all  have  need  :  for  his  sake,  and  for  our 
1  own,  may  it  be  fre«lv  granted  1 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Harancour. — 
A  whole-length  portrait  of  a  boy  hangs  in  the 
centre  of  the  room. 

Enter  DUPRE  and  PIERRE. 

Dup.  Don't  you  be  so  inquisitive. 

Pie.  Don't  you  be  so  surly. 

Dup.  I  won't  be  tormented.  , 

Pie.  Come,  come,  Dupre ;  fellow-servants  should 
be  communicative,  and  tell  one  another  everything 
that  passes  in  the  family. 

Dup.  And,  if  they  did,  woe  betide  some  families. 

Pie.  Dupre,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
mystery  ? 

Dup.  Why  do  you  nail  your  eyes  on  me  thus  ?  I 
won't  be  wormed  and  sifted.  What  is  it  you  want 
to  pick  out  of  me  ? 

Pie.  I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  your  private 
interviews  with  my  master's  father  :  admitted  to  his 
closet,  doors  locked,  cautionings — whisperings. 
Take  care,  take  care ;  I  have  my  suspicious. 

Dup.  Suspicions  !  of  what  ? 

Pie.  Of  no  good,  I  promise  you. 


Dup.  Why,  what  do  you  suspect  ? 

Pie.  To  be  plain  with  you,  that  you  are  aiding 
and  abetting  your  old  master  to  make  his  son,  my 
young  master,  miserable  :  in  short,  you  are  making 
a  match  for  him  with  the  first  President's  daughter, 
against  his  will. 

Dup.  Oh  !  is  that  all  you  know  ? 

Pie.  All !  and  isn't  that  enough? 

Dup.  Yes — no;  I  could  almost  wish  the  whole 
world  knew — Ah  !  [Looking  at  the  portrait. 

Pie.  Knew  what?  How  you  fix  your  eyes  on 
that— 

Dup.  Do  I  ? 

Pie.  Yes  ;  you  never  pass  through  the  room  with 
out  pausing  on  that  portrait. 

Dup.  Not  half  an  hour  ago,  I  saw  him  start  from 
his  frame,  and  stand  before  me. 

Pie.  What  do  you  mean  ?    Are  you  crazy  ? 

Dup.  I  believe,  it  was  only  a  dream.  Perhaps 
he  lives. 

Pie.  Lives !  what  lives  ?  Why,  look,  man,  'tis 
but  a  picture. 

Enter  DARLEMONT. 

Dar.  How  now  ?    What  are  you  doing  ? 

Pie.  Only  looking  at  this  picture,  sir. 

Dar.  That  picture !  and  why  are  you  looking  at 
it? 

Pie.  By  Dupre's  account,  it  ought  to  bo  a  miracle  ; 
he  says,  he  saw  it  start  from  its  frame,  and  stand 
before  him. 

Dar.  Fellow! 

Pie.  Why,  didn't  you  say  so,  Dupr«'  ? 

Dar.  Begone!    [Exit   PIERRE.]    Are   you   mad, 
!  Dupre  ? 

Dup.  Almost,  I  am. 

Dar.  How  dare  you  hint  at  what  must  be  etor- 
nally  concealed  ? 

Dup.  Dare  ?  The  sinner  dreads  no  tyrant  but  hi? 
own  conscience 

Dar.  Let  that  portrait  be  removed. 

Dup.  No,  that  it  never  shall  be. 

Dar.  Ha! 

Dup.  Frown  on  :  there  it  shall  remain,  and  daily 
haunt  us. 

Dar.  Again  this  insolence  ?  Remember,  villain, 
that  you  are  my  slave. 
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i)up.  I  do;  and  I  remember,  too,  Unit  you  are 
mine  :  accomplices  in  guilt  arc,  of  necessity,  the 
slaves  of  each  other. 

Dar.  I  must  contain  myself.  [Atide.]  I  see,  I  see, 
Du|>re,  that  neither  uiy  gifts,  nor  my  promise-*,  have 
satisfied  you  ;  however,  1  hu\e.  bMnthtnkiog  of  \ou: 
leave  me.  You  will  soon  find  that  you  are  not  for 
gotten. 

Dup.  I  wish  I  were;  but  you  and  I  can  never  be 
forgotten  ;  even  iu  the  grave  we  shall  be  remem 
bered,  only  to  by  cursed,  despised,  and  hated.  [Exit. 
l>,n.  MUM  1  hold  ucalth,  reputation,  nay,  life 
itself,  perhaps,  at  the  disposal  of  this  dotard  ?  His 
slave  !  While  he  spoke  it,  audacious  as  the  reptile 
toad,  he  dareti  to  fix  his  brazen  eyes  upon  me.  Let 
him  accuse.  Am  I  not  Darlemont,  possessor  of  the 
fortune  and  the  power  of  Harancour?  Where  is 
the  man  who  will  venture  to  support  his  accusation  ? 

Re-enter  PIER  UK. 

Besides,  my  son's  marriage  with  the  President's 
daughter  will,  I  hope — Why  are  you  loitering 
there  ? 

Pie.  Sir,  I  am  only  waiting  till  my  master  comes 
in. 

Dar.  What,  is  he  abroad  so  early  ?  Something 
disturbs  him. 

Pie.  Yes,  sir;  indeed,  something  or  other  seems 
to  disturb  every  soul  in  the  house.  [Going. 

Dar.  What's  that  you  say  ?  Come  hither,  Pierre ; 
you  know  the  deference  due  to  your  master's  father  ,- 
be  faithful,  and  you  shall  profit  by  it.  I  must  have 
no  prying — mark  me,  no  babbling ;  talk  not  of  me, 
nor  my  affairs.  As  for  Dupre,  at  times,  you  see,  he 
raves ;  he  has  lost  his  senses ;  he  grows  old. 

Pie.  In  your  service,  sir. 

Dar.  And,  therefore,  what  would  be  punished  in 
another,  I  overlook  in  him.  Pay  no  regard  to  his 
wanderings,  except,  observe  me,  should  you  think 
them  extraordinary,  to  inform  me  of  them; — me 
alone,  no  other,  not  even  my  son/  I  have  my  rea 
sons  ;  which  are  not  for  you  to  inquire  into.  Obey 
me,  and  depend  on  my  bounty.  [Exit. 

Pie.  Your  bounty  ?  Humph !  that  may  be  well 
enough ;  but  the  devil  take  your  pride.  A  few 
years  ago,  this  grand  signior  was  but  a  petty  mer 
chant;  and  now— 

Enter  ST.  ALME. 

St.  A.  Was  not  that  my  father  ? 

Pie.  Yes,  sir ;  you  seem  as  much  ruffled  as  he 
was. 

•S1/.  A.  My  soul  is  on  the  rack;  yet,  I  am  re- 
s.'Ked  :  this  hated  marriage  never  can,  never  shall 
take  place.  No ;  never,  never  will  I  renounce 
thee,  my  lovely  Marianne ! 

Pif.  Then,  sir,  you  must  renounce  your  father's 
favour  and  fortune. 

St.  A.  Unfeeling  prejudice !  Is  she  not  the 
daughter  of  a  man,  whose  memory  is  honoured  and 
beloved  ?  The  sister  of  a  man  of  virtue  and  of  ta- 
b-nts  '.' — of  Franval,  the  most  renowned  advocate  of 
Toulouse  ? 

Pie.  True,  sir ;  but  his  talents  are  the  only  de 
pendence  of  her  and  her  mother. 

St.  A.  While  my  father  was  but  a  merchant,  he 
would  have  thought  himself  honoured  by  my  mar- 
vith  the  daughter  of  the  Seneschal  Frauval ; 
bu£  since  he  has  inherited  the  estates  of  his  nephew  i 
and  ward,  the  unhappy  Count  of  Harancour,  his 
nature  seems  changed ;  and  he  now  listens  only  to 
the  dictates  of  his  ambition. 

Pi'.  Ah!    the  old  servants  of  the  family   often  ' 
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talk  of  the  young  Count  of  Harancour;  they  say, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  bo  deaf  and  dumb. 

St.  A.  'Tis  true,  he  had  Poor  boy  !  my  father 
took  him  to  Puns  about  eight  years  ago,  in  hopes 
that  this  affliction  might  be  removed;  and,  whether 
improper  medicines  were  administered  to  him,  or 
that  his  constitution  sunk  under  the  efforts  for  his 
cure,  I  know  not ;  but  there,  in  a  short  time,  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  Dupre,  who  accompanied  my 
father  on  this  journey. 

Pie.  That's  the  secret ;  now  I  no  longer  wonder, 
that  I  so  often  catch  Dupie  gazing  on  that  picture 
of  the  young  Count. 

St.  A.  Do  you  ?  'Tis  only  natural  in  him :  this 
youth  was  the  last  remaining  branch  of  an  illustri 
ous  family,  which  Dupre  had  long  faithfully  served. 
My  poor  Julio !  He  once  saved  my  life ;  how 
bravely  he  exposed  himself  for  me  !  Never,  never 
will  his  image  quit  my  heart.  I  see  him  at  the  mo 
ment  of  his  departure ;  dumb  as  he  was,  his  form 
spoke  moving  eloquence ;  every  look  was  so  affec 
tionate,  every  action  so  expressive  !  Dear,  dear, 
lamented  Julio  !  he  crushed  me  into  his  very  heart, 
as  if  he  had  foreknown,  and  would  have  told  me, 
that  that  embrace  was  to  be  our  last  Ah  !  were 
he  now  alive,  I  should  enjoy  his  tender  and  endear 
ing  friendship ;  and  my  father,  less  opulent,  would 
not  then  oppose  my  union  with  Marianne. 

Pie.  But  you  say,  sir,  you  have  never  yet  told 
this  lady  that  you  love  her;  how,  then,  do  you 
know  what  her  thoughts  of  you  may  be  ? 

St.  A.  I  cannot  mistake  them  :  our  mutual  tre- 
mours  when   we  meet;   my  faultering  voice,    her 
downcast  eyes  ;  and  other  thousand,  thousand  deli- 
iou«  proofs  of  sympathizing  thoughts. 

Pie.  You  know  best,  sir;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
should  wish  for  more  substantial  proofs ;  besides, 
icr  mother — 

St.  A.  Born  of  a  noble  family,  is,  if  possible, 
more  haughty  than  my  father ;  but  her  son  has  a 
complete  empire  over  her  affections :  he  is  my 
'riend ;  he  cannot  but  have  discovered  that  I  love 
lis  sister  ;  and,  as  our  intimacy  daily  strengthens,  I 
must  presume  that  he  approves  my  pretensions. 

Dom.  [Without.]  I'll  just  deliver  my  message 
myself. 

Pie.  Hush  !  here  comes  their  gossiping  footman, 
)ld  Dominique.  Now,  sir,  if  you  wish  to  know  the 
.ady's  real  sentiments,  only  let  me  set  his  tongue 
running,  and  he  will  tell  you,  in  his  own  chuckling, 
talkative  way,  all  that  he  sees  and  hears. 

Enter  DOMINIQUE. 

Ha !    Good   morning,   friend   Dominique.      What 
brings  you  to  our  house  ? 

Dom.  Good  day,  good  day,  friend  !     So,  sir !  \  To 
ST.  ALME.]  you're   an  early   stirrer.     Ha,  ha.  ha, 
ha  !     I  saw  you  just  now,  I  saw  you;   ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
St.  A.   Saw  me  ? 

Dom.  Yes,  I  did ;  pacing  backwards  and  forwards, 
under  my  young  lady's  window  ;  ha,  ha.  ha  ! 

St.  A.  I  was  only  taking   the  morning  air,  I  do 
assure  you,  Dominique. 
Dom.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Pi<-.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  do  you  mean,  Domi 
nique  ? 

Dom.  Why,  that  I'd  take  the  morning  air  myself, 
old  as  I  am,  if  I  hoped  to  see  a  young,  blooming, 
lovely — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — But,  no,  fast  as  a  church  ;  she 
was  up  till  two  o'clock  this  morning  practising  tho 
song  that  somebody  made  on  her  recovery. — Ha, 
ha.  ha!  and  at  last  went  to  bed,  I  dare  say,  only  to 
dream  of  the  author — ha,  ha,  ha! 
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St.  A.  Your  frankness  and  good  humour  forbid 
dissimulation  ;  yes,  Dominique,  I  adore  your  charm 
ing  mistress. 

Pie.  Ay,  that  he  does  ;  the  more's  his  misfortune. 
Dom.  Misfortune  !    and  pray,  sir,  why  so  ? 
Pie.  Because  I  can  see  very  well,  and  so  do  you 
too,  Dominique,  that  your  young  lady  does  not  care 
a  straw  for  my  master. 

Dom.  You  can  see  it,  can  you  ?  Lord !  what  a 
clear-sighted  wiseacre  thou  art !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

St.  A.  Why,  Dominique,  do  you  believe  she  loves 
me? 

Dom.  No,  I  don't  believe  it ;  I  know  it.     Why, 
there  was,  in  the  first  place— 
St.  A.  Ay,  Dominique — 

Pie.  Let 'him  go  on,  sir.  Well,  but  let  us  hear 
what  proofs  ? 

Dom.  Proofs  !  a  thousand.  Why,  when  she  was 
recovering  from  her  last  illness,  and  I  told  her  how 
you  had  called  to  inquire  after  her — "  Did  he  come 
himself,  Dominique  ?"  says  she — "  and  did  he  come 
often  ?"  "  Every  minute  in  the  day,  ma'am,"  says 
I.  "  And  did  he  look  concerned?"  "Ma'am," 
says  I,  "  he  Looked  charmingly  :  his  eyes  were  as 
red  as  a  ferret's ;  his  cheeks  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  he 
looked  like  a  perfect  ghost;  a  sweet  lover-like 
figure,  indeed,  ma'am."  "  I  think  I'm  better," 
says  she,  "  Dominique  :  I'm  a  great  deal  better  : 
I'm  sure  I  shall  soon  be  well."  Ha,  ha,  ha !  true 
love  is  your  best  doctor. 

Pie.  O,  lord  !  and  is  this  all  you  know  ? 

Dom.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  all  I  know,  nor  half  I 

know.     She  gave  me  such  a  scolding  about  you, 

t'other  day  ! 

St.  A.  About  me  ? 
Dom.  Yes ;  she  was  painting  away  at  her  little 
desk,  and  took  no  notice  of  my  coming  in,  to  pu 
the  room  to  rights  ;  so  I  crept  softly  on   tip-toe  to 
wards  her  ;  and,  peeping  over  her  shoulder, — I  love 
to  detect  the  sly  rogues — what  should  I  behold,  but 
the  picture  of  a  young  gentleman. 
St.  A.  What  young  gentleman  ? 
Pie.  Yes  ;  what  young  gentleman  ? 
Dom.  What  young  gentleman  ?     "  How  like 
is!"  says  I,  pop,  at  once,  without  thinking  of  it 
"  Like  !"  says  she,  starting  up — "  Like  whom?  Do 
you  think  it  is  like  my  brother?"     "  Your  brother 
Like  a  certain  person,  called  Captain  St.  Alme,  tf 
be  sure  !"     "  St.   Alme  ?"  says  she,   pouting,  am 
voxed  a  little — "  I  desire,  Dominique," — you  knov 
her  way — "  I  desire  you  won't  say  any  such  thing 
I  beg  and  desire  you  won't."     And  away  she  went 
blushing  as  red  as  a  rose,  but  all  the  while  hidin^ 
somebody  carefully  in  her  bosom ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  But 
Lord,  I  stand  chattering  here — 

St.  A.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Dominique ;    yo 
have  made  me  happy  beyond  measure. 

Dom.  I  knew  I  should.     Doesn't  care  a  straw 
for  my  master  !     Ha,  ha,   ha  !   I  knew  very   well 
should  make    you   happy  :    I  love  to  make  peopl 
happy,  and  to  be   happy  myself.     But  I  must  no 
forget  my  errands.  [Takes  out  a  paper.]  What  wit 
my  old  mistress,  and  my  young  mistress,  and   m^ 
master — [Goiny.~\   O,  Lord  !  he  sent  me  here  to  td 
you  that  he  wants  to  speak  with  you.     Now,  don 
you  blab  one  word  of  all  this,  for  your  life  ;    thes 
girls  have  such  freaks  and  vagaries  !  though  they'r 
in  love  over  head  and  ears,  and  can't  conceal  it 
moment,  yet  they  expect  other  folks  to   be  blin 
and  see  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter.  [Going 

St.  A.  Pray,  say,  I'll  wait  on  your  master,  Dom 
nique. 


Dom.  To  be  sure ;  you'll  wait  on  my  master,  bc- 
ause  you  expect  to  see  my  young  mistress.  Ha, 
a,  ha !  O,  the  turnings  and  twinings  of  your  true 
overs  !  Yes,  yes  ;  she  hid  the  picture  in  her  fair 
osom ;  I  warrant,  as  near  as  she  could  to  lu;r 
eart!  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Efit. 

St.  A.  Now,  Pierre,  is  there  any  cause  for  doubt? 

Pie.  I  think  not,  sir. 

St.  A.  And  would  my  father  tear  me  from  her  ? 
"lever  !  Run  to  the  President's  ;  inquire  when  I 
may  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him.  [Efii  PIERRE.] 
'11  go  to  Franval's,  avow  to  him  my  passion  for  his 
ister,  and  openly  declare  myself  to  her  in  her  bro- 
hei-'s  presence.  If  I  obtain  their  consents,  I'll  in- 
tantly  wait  on  the  President,  acquaint  him  with 
ny  love  for  Marianne,  make  him  refuse  me  his 
daughter,  and  thus,  strike  at  once  at  the  very  root 
>f  my  misfortunes.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Square  in  the  city  of  Toulouse.  On 
one  side  the  Palace  of  Harancour,  on  the  other  the 
house  o/'Franval;  bridge,  church,  fyc. 

Inter  THEODORE  and  DE  I.'EPEE  over  the  bridge. 
— THEODORE  expresses  by  signs  that  he  recollects 
the  spot  they  are  in. 

De  VE.  This  warm  emotion,  this  sudden  change 
n  all  his  features,  convinces  me  that  he  recollects 
;his  place.  Hadst  thou  the  use  of  speech  !  [THEO 
DORE,  looking  round  him,  observes  a  church,  and  gives 
signs  more  expressive  of  his  knowing  the  place.]  It  is, 
t  must  be  so  :  and  am  I  thefi  at  length  arrived  at 
the  period  of  my  long  and  painful  search  ?  [THEO 
DORE  now  sees  the  Palace  of  Harancour ;  he  starts, 

vets  his  eyes  to  it,  advances  a  step  or  two,  points  to 
the  statues,  utters  a  shriek,  and  drops  breathless  into 
the  arms  of  DE  I/EPEE.J  Ah,  my  poor  wronged 
boy,  for  such  I'm  sure  you  are,  that  sound  goes  to 
my  very  heart !  He  scarcely  breathes  !  I  never  saw 
him  so  much  agitated.  There,  there  !  Come,  come  ! 
Why  was  a  voice  denied  to  sensibility  so  eloquent  ? 
[THEODORE  makes  signs  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
that  he  was  born  in  that  palace;  that  he  lived  in  it 
when  a  child  ;  had  seen  the  statues;  come  through 
the  gate,  8fc.  $c.]  Yes  ;  in  that  house  was  he  born  : 
words  could  not  tell  it  more  plainly.  The  care  of 
heaven  still  wakes  upon  the  helpless.  [THEODORB 
makes  signs  of  gratitude  to  DE  I/EPEE,  and  fervently 
kisses  his  hands.  DE  I/EPEE  explains  tiiat  it  is  not 
to  him,  but  to  heaven,  that  he  ought  to  pay  his  thanks. 
THEODORE  instantly  drops  on  his  knee,  and  expresses 
a  prayer  for  blessings  on  his  benefactor.  DE  I/EPEE, 
bareheaded,  bows.]  O,  thou,  who  guidest  at  thy  will 
the  thoughts  of  men  ;  thou,  by  whom  I  was  inspired 
to  this  great  undertaking;  O,  power  omnipotent', 
deign  to  accept  the  grateful  adoration  of  thy  servant, 
whom  thou  hast  still  protected,  and  of  this  speech 
less  orphan,  to  whom  thou  hast  made  me  a  second 
father!  If  I  have  uprightly  discharged  my  duty;  if 
all  my  love  and  labours  for  him  may  dare  to  ask  a 
benediction ;  vouchsafe  to  shed  its  dews  on  this  for 
lorn  one,  and  let  his  good  be  all  my  great  reward  ! 
[DE  I/EPEE  raises  THEODORE,  and  embraces  him.] 
We  must  proceed  with  caution ;  and  first,  to  learn 
who  is  the  owner  of  this  house.  [THEODORES  run 
ning  to  knock  at  the  gate  ;  DE  r/ErEE  stops  him,  $c. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  Well,  that    President  is  the    best    natured 
gentleman — 

De  I' E.  O,  here   conies  one  that  may,  perhaps, 


SCENE  I.} 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


instruct  me.  [Signs  to  THEODORE  tu  attend.]  Pray 
sir,  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this  square  ? 

Pie.   [Aside.]   Strangers,  I  perceive.     It  is  callec 
St.  George's-squarc,  sir.         [Looking  at  THEODORE 
De  I'E.  Thank  you,  sir.     Another  word  :  do  you 
know  this  superb  mansion? 

/'/V.  [Observing  DE  i.'EfKK  and  THEODORE  mor 
cfnsely.]  Know  it!  I  think  I  ought;  I  have  livec 
here  these  live  \ear<. 

De  fE.  That's  fortunate.     And  you  call  it — 
Pie.  [Aside.]    Plaguy  inquisitive.     A  few  year 
ago  it  was  called  the  Palace  of  Harancour. 
DC  I'K.  Of  Harancour? 

/'/'.   Hut,  at  present,  it  belongs  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Darleinont.   [Observing  THEODORE. 
'Tis  odd  !   He  seems  to  talk  by  signs.    Is  he  dumb  ? 
[During   the    above   dialogue,    THEODORE   cxa 
mine*  the  gateway,  pillars,  arms,  Sfc.  of  tfif 
Palace   of  Harancour,  and    explain*  to  DB 
I.'EPEE  his  recollection  of  the  various  objects 
n,  VE.  And  who  is  this  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Darleinont  ? 

[THEODORE  now  turns  his  face  fairly  towards 

1'lKllRE. 

Pie.  'Gad,  how  like  it  is  !   Sir  ?  Who  is  he  ? 

De  I'E.  Yes;  I  mean,  what  is  his  rank,  his  pro 
fession  ? 

Pie.  [Still  looking  at  THEODORE.]  Profession  ! 
He  has  no  profession,  sir;  he's  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Toulouse.  [Looking  at  THEODORE.]  One 
might  almost  swear  it.  Your  servant,  sir ;  I'm 
wanted.  [.4*uie.]  Very  odd,  all  these  questions. 
[Looking  at  THEODORE J  The  strongest  likeness  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  [Ejrit  PIERRE  into  the  Palace. 

De  I'E.  Ay,  my  friend ;  you  little  know  the  mo 
tive  of  my  questions.  There's  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost  This  house,  that  once  belonged  to  so  distin 
guished  a  family ;  this  Darlemont,  the  present  pos 
sessor  of  it ;  every  circumstance  relating  to  it,  must 
be  publicly  known  in  Toulouse.  I'll  instantly  away, 
seek  out  some  lodging,  and  then — But,  for  fear  it 
should  escape  me — [  Writes  in  a  note-book.]  Haran 
cour — Darlemont.  [THEODORE,  as  Dii  L'EPEE 
writes,  runs  to  him  u-ith  eager  curiosity  ;  DE  L'EPEE 
presses  him  in  his  arms.]  Yes,  my  poor  mute  Theo 
dore,  if  you  belong  to  parents  who  can  feel,  no 
douV-t,  they  still  lament  your  loss ;  and  will,  with 
transport,  hail  your  return : — If,  as  I  fear,  you  are 
the  victim  of  unnatural  foul  play,  grant  me,  Provi 
dence,  to  unmask  and  confound  it!  So  men  shall 
have  another  proof,  that  every  fraud  will  soon  or 
late  be  detected,  and  that  no  crime  escapes  eternal 
justice. 

\Ea-it  DE  1,'EPEE,  over  the  bridge,  leading 
THEODORE,  who  looks  back  at  the  Palace  of 
Harancour,  $c. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Franval's    Library. — A   library  table, 
with  books,  parchment*,  vase  with  flowers,  §c. 

TK  \\VAI.  discovered,  reaaing. 
Fran.  I  shall  never  be  happy,  till  I  have  accom 
plished  this  task.     To  reconcile  mistaken  friends,  is 
an  employment  as  useful  to  society,  as  it  is  honour 
able  to  my  profession. 

Enter  MARIANNE,  with  a  basket  of  flowers. 
Mar.  Good  morning,  brother. 


Fran.  [Rises.]  Good  morning,  Marianne. 
Mar.    Late  and  parly,  always  at  your  stu'lic*. 
I-'mn.  The   cause-  which  ;i  lawyer  i-  expected  to 
undertake  are  frequently  >o  di.s^uispd,  either  by  the 
passions,  or  the  arts  of  men,  that,  if  he  is  honest  he 
cannot  consider  them  too  attentively. 

Mar.  Ah  !  your's  must  often  be  a  painful  employ 
ment. 

Fran.  'Tis  odious,  indeed,  to  witness  villainy  : 
but  then  to  justify  the  innocent,  is  the  noblest  aud 
most  gratifying  duty  of  man. 

Mar.  True ;  it  is  sweeter  to  the  soul  than  these 
flowers  to  the  sense. 

[She  takes  the  flowers  out  of  the  rase,  and  puts 

those  which  she  has  brought  into  their  place. 
Fran.  Every  morning  fresh  odorous  flowers,  and 
a  kind  kiss  from  my  dear  sister.  [He  kisset  her.] 
My  thoughts  must  be  clear  and  pure.  Ah  !  Mari 
anne,  delightful  as  these  gifts  are  to  me,  I  have  a 
young  friend  to  whom  they  would  be  still  more 
precious. 

Mar.  What  do  you  mean,  brother  ? 

Fran.  Nay,  I  would  not  make  you  blush.  [He 
leads  her  forward,  and  looks  steadfastly  in  her  face.] 
Sister ! 

Mar.  [  With  a  downcast  look.]  Brother! 

Fran.  Your  presents  are  sweet;  your  affections 
sweeter ;  yet  both  want  of  their  true  value,  while 
you  deny  me  your  confidence. 

Mar.  Nay! 

Fran.  Besides,  Marianne,  you  may  as  well 
frankly  own  it ;  for  your  heart  is  too  innocent  and 
simple  to  wear. disguise  gracefully. 

.Mar.  Pray,  forbear ! 

Fran.  And  why  this  hesitation  ?  Do  not  the 
noble  qualities  of  St.  Alme  make  him  worthy  any 
woman's  love  ? 

Mar.  I — I — believe  they  do. 

Fran.  I  won't  speak  of  his  person — 

Afar.  Which  is  elegance  itself. 

Fran.  I  won't  speak  of  his  countenance — 

Mar.  Which  is  all  comeliness  and  candour. 

Fran.  But,  for  his  heart  and  understanding — 

Mar.  They  are  excellent  and  generous,  indeed  1 

Fran.  What  woman  but  must  be  happy  with  such 

husband  ? 

Mar.  So  I  have  often  thought !  [Sighing. 

Fran.  In  a  word,  Marianne,  he  loves  you. 

Afar.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Fran.  Every  look  declares  it. 

Afar.  Ah  !   I'm  afraid  to  trust  to  looks. 

Fran.  Are  you  so  ?  At  last,  Marianne,  you're 
caught.  You  own,  then,  that  you  love  him  in  re 
turn  ? 

Afar.  Oh!  [Hides  her  face  in  his  boxom. 

Enter  ST.  ALME,  hastily. 

Fran.  My  friend,  you  come  at  a  lucky  moment. 
You  seem  disturbed;  is  anything  the  matter? 

St.  A.  Never  stood  I  so  much  in  need  of  your 
'ricndship.  [Takes  FRANVAL'S  hand. 

Mar.  Heavens ! 

Fran.  Explain  yourself. 

Afar.  I'll  leave  you.  [Going. 

St.  A.  No  ;  stay  a  moment — I  entreat  you,  itay. 
ily  father,  Franval,  my  father ! 

Fran.  What  of  him  ? 

St.  A.  His  dreadful  menaces  still  sound  in  my 
ars  ;  and  wherefore  were  they  uttered  ?  Because 
cannot  second  his  ambition.  Had  he  required  my 
lood,  my  life,  I  would  have  given  them  willingly; 
ut  to  renounce  her  I  love,  the  tendercst  and 
rtVctious  of  my  soul! 
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Mar.  Ah! 

St.  A.  Cruel  parents  !  You  cannot  look  with  our 
eyes  ;  you  cannot  feel  with  our  hearts !  Are  we 
your  children,  only  to  become  your  victims? 
Fran.  Be  calm,  and  tell  me  what  has  passed. 
St.  A.  My  father  has  this  morning  informed  me, 
that  the  marriage  1  have  so  much  dreaded,  must 
take  place  within  these  three  days.  "Three  days  !" 
I  exclaimed.  "  No,  sir ;  never,  never."  This  re  - 
ply,  which  burst  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
wounded  heart,  roused  his  displeasure  into  a  rage 
too  violent  for  all  my  excuses  or  prayers  to  pacify : 
he  insisted  on  my  instantly  giving  him  a  reason  for 
my  peremptory  refusal.  Hoping  the  name  of  her  I 
adore  might  disarm  his  fury,  i  at  once  declared,  that 
my  affections  were  irrevocably  devoted  to — 

Fran.  To  whom  ?  Speak  out. 

St.  A.  To  your  sister. 

Mar.  Me! 

St.  A.  [Throwing  himself  at  her  feet. ~\  Forgive  my 
rashness  !  Yes,  to  you  ;  'tis  you  alone  I  love,  and 
ever,  ever  shall ;  and,  might  I  hope — 

Mar.  [Raising  him]   What  said  your  father? 

St.  A.  Embarrassed  at  first,  and  overpowered 
with  confusion,  he  acknowledged  your  worth  and 
beauty  ;  but  added,  that  he  had  disposed  of  me  else 
where,  and  enjoined  me  to  forget  you.  "  Sooner 
forget  to  live  !"  At  this,  his  wrath  redoubled  :  he 
reprobated  my  audacious  disobedience ;  threatened 
me  with  his  malediction  ;  and  forbade  me  ever  again 
to  enter  his  presence,  but  with  repentance  and  sub 
mission. 

Mar.  Alas! 

St.  A.  My  whole  frame  shuddered  while  he  spoke; 
yet  I  felt  my  heart  revolt  against  this  tyranny. 
Banished  the  bosom  of  a  father,  I  come  to  find  re 
fuge  in  the  arms  of  a  friend. 

Fran.  [Embracing  him.]  Of  a  friend,  my  dear  St. 
Alme,  whose  first  advice  to  you  is  to  calm  this  over 
eager  sensibility ;  and  to  remember,  that  a  parent 
is  to  be  respected,  even  under  his  mistakes. 

St.  A.  Ah !  were  the  heart  of  Marianne  but  mine  ! 

Fran.  Of  that  you  are  secure. 

Mar.  O,  brother ! 

St.  A.  Am  I  so  blessed  ?     Am  I,  indeed  ? 

Fran.  And  why  dissemble  what  will  alleviate  his 
sufferings?  [To  MARIANNE.] 

Mar.  And  why  reveal  what  may  increase  our  mi 
sery  ? 

St.  A.  O,  no ;  since  that  I  am  blessed,  obstinate 
and  stern  as  my  father  is,  I  shall  subdue,  I  shall 
soften  his  inflexibility  ;  and  he  will  hereafter  rejoice 
in  the  happiness  of  his  children.  But  I  forget :  I 
must  away. 

Fran.  Whither  are  you  hurrying  ? 

St.  A.  To  the  President's  ;  I  cannot  now  tell  you 
more.  We  shall  have  every  thing  to  hope,  if  I  can 
prevail  on  him  to  countenance  my  project.  I  shall 
— I  will !  Secure  of  thy  heart,  my  lovely  Marianne, 
what  can  I  not  perform  ?  [Exit. 

Fran.  St.  Alme  !  My  friend !  Hear  me  one  mo 
ment. 

Mar.  I  tremble,  lest  his  ardent  temper  should 
precipitate  him  into — 

Enter  DOMINIQUE,  with  books  under  his  arm. 

Dom.  Sir,  your  mother  desires  to  know  whether 
you  choose  to"  have  breakfast  in  your  study. 

Fran.  By  all  means ;  as  she  pleases. 

Mar.  You  have  not  been  to  pay  her  your  respects 
this  morning.  [DOMINIQUE  lays  the  books  on  the 
deik,  and  places  a  breakfast  table,  chairs,  fyc. 


Fran.  Come,  let  us  wait  on  her.  Cheer  up,  Ma 
rianne  ;  all  will  go  well  yet. 

Mar.  You  are  very  good,  brother.  But,  you 
should  not  have  told. 

[Exeunt  FRANVAL  and  MARIANNE 

Dom.  I'm  tired  to  death  already.  I  verily  believe, 
I  have  walked  five  miles  this  morning.  Let  me  see 
that  1  have  done  all  my  errands  though,  or  Madame 
Franval  will  be  telling  me  I  begin  to  grow  old,  and 
good  for  nothing.  [Looks  over  a  paper.]  "Cards 
of  invitation  to  the  Prior  and  the  Countess  of —  ;" 
both  delivered.  "  Books  from  the  library ;"  there 
they  are.  "  Go  to  the  lawyer,  and  desire  him  to 
stop  proceedings  against  the  poor  officer,  the  money 
being  ready  to  discharge  the  debt ;"  paid  by  my 
good  master  to  save  an  unfortunate  family  from 
prison.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  O,  stop  !  Ah  !  "  And  as 
I  return,  to  leave  six  crowns  with — "  sent  by  my 
young  mistress,  Marianne,  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
porter  of  the  palace  of  Harancour — That's  because 
she's  a  favourite  of  Captain  St.  Alme's.  How  the 
poor  soul  did  bless  and  pray  for  her  lovely  benefac 
tress  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  am  tired  ;  but  it's  a  pleasure 
to  goon  such  errands.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  They're  coming. 
[Exit,  and  returns  with  the  breakfast,  which  he 
places  on  the  table,  and  exit. 

Enter  Madame   FRANVAL,  leaning  on  FRANVAL'S 
arm,  and  MARIANNE. 

Mad.  F.  Yes,  my  son,  there  are  few  families  in 
Toulouse,  more  ancient  than  our's ;  and  though  but 
an  advocate,  I  trust  that  you  will  shew  yourself 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Franval. 

Fran.  My  employment,  madam,  is  an  honour  to 
all  who  exercise  it  properly.  [They  sit ;  MARIANNE 
prepares  the  breakfast.] 

Mad.  F.  The  office  of  seneschal  had  been,  I  may 
say,  for  ages  held  by  your  ancestors ;  at  the  death 
of  your  father,  I  was  obliged  to  sell  it,  and  the  de- 
radation  cuts  me  to  the  soul. 

Fran.  Yet,  madam,  this  very  circumstance  has 
stimulated  me  to  attain  by  my  own  talents  that  con 
sideration  in  the  world,  for  which  I  should  other 
wise,  in  all  probability,  have  stood  indebted  merely 
to  accident  and  prejudice. 

Enter  DOMINIQUE. 

Dom.  A  letter  for  you,  madam.  [Gives  Madame 
FRANVAL  a  letter.]  The  servant  waits  for  an  an 
swer. 

Mad.  F.  Have  you  been  on  those  messages  ? 

Dom.  Yes,  madam. 

Mad.  F.  [Reading.]  "Darlemont!"  What  oc 
casion  can  Darlemont  have  to  write  to  me  ? 

Fran.   Darlemont  ! 

Mad.  F.  [Reads.]  "  Madam,  I  take  the  freedom 
of  addressing  myself  to  you,  in  claim  of  the  most 
sacred  rights" — [To  DOMINIQUE.]  You  may  leave 
us.  [Exit  DOMINIQUE.]  [Reads.]  "  Sacred  rights 
of  a  father."  What  does  he  mean?  [Reads.]  "Rights 
of  a  father  :  my  son  loves  your  daughter."  Indeed  ! 
Reads.]  "  I  met  him  this  moment,  and  he  assures 
me  that  his  love  is  returned."  [  They  all  rise.] 

Fran.  Go  on,  madam  ;  I  beseech  you,  go  on. 

Mad.  F.  [Reads.]  "  Be  assured  their  union  never 
can  take  place."  Ha,  ha,  ha!  No,  sir;  be  assured 
their  union  never  can  take  place. 

Mar.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Mad.  J<\  [Reads.]  "  I  therefore  trust  you  will 
•orb id  him  your  house;  and  no  longer  encourage 
liui  to  cmiU'uin  und  brave  the  authority  of  a  father. 
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DAUI.KMONT."     Encourage!   I  encourage  !    Insup 
portable  insolence  ! 

l-r.i'i.   He  calm,  I  beg  you,  madam. 

Mad.  F.  Who  told  this  petty  trader,  this  gout  Io 
nian  of  yesterday,  that  I  should  dream  of  an  alliance 

with  bi*  moshr n  family  ?   What  !    have  his  ri« lies 

made  him  forget  the  disparity  of  our  births?  Daugh 
ter,  I  cannot  belieu-  tins  of  you.  I  hope,  s 
Franval,  after  such  an  insult,  you  will  no  longer 
honour  this  St  Alme  with  your  notice.  As  for  tin- 
fat  her,  should  he  ever — Yes,  he  shall  have  an  an 
swer.  [6V/*  doirn  to  write.] 

Enter  DOM  IN  mi  i  . 

Dom.  Sir,  a  stranger  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

l-'nin.  A  stranger  ? 

I)«m.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  good-looking  gentleman 
desires  to  see  you :  I  believe  he's  a  clergyman. 

Fran.  Desire  him  to  walk  in.    [Exit  DOMINIUI  E. 

Mad.  F.  [Reading  the  letter  with  vexation.]  "  Their 
union  never  can  take  place."  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  My  dreams  of  happiness  are  ended. 

Fran.  Madam,  the  gentleman  comes  :  if  you 
pleas,.,  we'll  consider  the  letter  another  time. 

Mad.  F.  [Hiring.]  No;  I  won't  honour  him  with 
an  answer  at  all. 

Enter  the  ABBE  DE  L'EPEE  and  DOMINIQUE. 

Dom.  Walk  in,  sir ;  pray  walk  in.  [Exit. 

De  I'E.  [Salutes  the  ladiet,  then  FRANVAL.]  I 
presume,  sir,  you  are  Monsieur  Franval  ? 

Fran.  At  your  service. 

De  I'E.  Could  you  favour  me  with  a  few  moments' 
conversation  ? 

Fran.  Very  willingly.  May  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  who — 

De  CE.  I  am  from  Paris  ;  my  name  is  De  1'Epee. 

Fran.  De  1'Epee  !  The  instructor  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ?  [DE  L'EpEE  bowt.]  Madam — sister— 
you  see  before  you  one  who  is  an  honour  to  human 
nature. 

De  PE.  Sir !  [Bows.  The  ladies  salute  DE  L'EPEE.] 

Fran.  How  often  have  I  admired  you  as  the  dis 
penser  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  of  heaven  ! 

DeVE.  Then  have  I  been  fortunate,  indeed,  in 
applying  myself  to  you. 

Fran.   How  can  I  serve  you  ? 

De  I'E.  By  aiding  me  to  redress  the  injured. 
Your  high  reputation,  sir,  has  brought  me  hither,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  you  an  affair  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Mad.  F.  Daughter,  we'll  retire. 

De  I'E.  If  you  have  time  to  listen,  ladies,  pray 
stay.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  interest  every  virtu 
ous  and  feeling  heart  in  the  cause  I  have  under 
taken. 

K  If  we  have  your  leave,  sir. 

/•'/•.//i.    Be  seated,  pray  sir.   [They  sit.] 

De  I'E.  IVrhaps  you  will  think  my  story  tedious; 
yet  I  mu-t  !»•  particular. 

Mar.   How  interesting  an  appearance  !       [Aside.] 
I'ray,  proceed. 

DeTE.  This,  then,  is  my  business.  About  eight 
years  ago,  a  boy,  deaf  and* dumb,  found  in  the  dead 
of  iii^'lit  mi  the  1'ont  Nou!',  was  brought  to  me  by  an 
oiVu-or  of  the  police.  From  the  meanness  of  his 
I  supposed  him  of  poor  parents,  and  undertook 
tn  educate  and  provide  for  him. 

/    M.   As  1  kiiuw  \nii  have  done  for  many  others. 

/>'  ''!•'.  1  -n.,]-  rem, irked  an  uncommon  intelli 
gence  in  his  e\e-  ;  ;i  \M •11-mannered  ease  and  assu 
rance  in  his  behaviour;  and,  above  all,  a  strange 
and  sorrowful  surprise  in  his  looks,  whenever  he  ex 


amined  the  coarseness  of  his  cloathing.  In  a  word, 
the  more  I  saw,  ih<-  more  I  was  convinced,  that  he 
had  been  purpo-ely  l«st  in  the  streets.  I  gave  a 
public,  full,  minute  description  of  the  unhappy 
foundling;  but  in  vain.  Few  will  claim  interest  in 
the  unfortunate. 

I-' ran.   Ah  !    lew  indeed  ! 

De  I'E.  Placed  among  my  scholars,  he  profited 
so  well  by  my  lessons,  that  he  was,  at  last,  able  to 
converse  with  m»-  l.\  .-i-ns,  rapid  almost  as  thought 
itself.  Out-  day,  as  we  were  passing  the  high  court 
of  justice,  a  judge  alighted  from  his  carriage.  The 
sight  gave  Theodore  (for  so  I  called  him)  an  emo 
tion,  violent  and  instant.  The  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  in  torrents,  while  he  explained  to  me,  that, 
when  a  child,  a  man  who  often  wore  similar  robes 
of  purple  and  ermine  had  been  accustomed  to  caress, 
and  take  him  in  his  arms.  Observe  :  another  time, 
a  grand  funeral  passed  us  in  the  streets  ;  I  watched 
the  various  changes  in  his  colour,  and  learned  that 
he  had  himself,  long  ago,  followed  the  coffin  of  the 
very  person,  by  whom  he  had  been  thus  fondly  ca 
ressed.  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  concluded, 
that  he  was  probably  the  orphan  heir  of  some  chief 
magistrate,  purposely  turned  adrift  in  a  strange  and 
populous  city ;  defrauded,  robbed,  and  even  fortu 
nate  enough,  to  have  escaped  with  life. 

Mar.  Poor  youth  ! 

De  I'E.  These  strong  presumptions  redoubled  all 
my  hope  and  zeal.  Theodore  grew  every  day  more 
and  more  interesting.  He  confirmed  to  me  many 
circumstances  of  his  story.  Yet,  how  proceed  in 
his  behalf?  He  had  never  heard  his  father's  name, 
he  neither  knew  his  family,  nor  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Well,  sir,  some  months  ago,  as  we  went 
through  the  Barriere  d'Enfer,  observing  a  carriage 
stopped  and  examined,  the  recollection  suddenly 
struck  him,  that  this  was  the  very  gate  through 
which  he  entered  Paris,  and  that  the  chaue,  in 
which  he  travelled  with  two  persons,  whom  he  well 
remembered,  had,  in  this  very  spot,  been  thus  vi 
sited.  I  see— I  see  it  in  your  eyes— you  anticipate 
my  firm  persuasion,  that  he  came  from  some  city  in 
the  south  of  France,  of  which,  in  all  likelihood,  his 
father  had  been  the  chief  magistrate. 

Fran.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  go  on  !. 

De  I'E.  Finding  all  my  researches  ineffectual,  I 
resolved  at  last  to  take  my  pupil  with  me,  and  tra 
verse,  in  person,  and  on  foot,  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  France.  We  embraced  each  other,  invoked  the 
protection  of  heaven,  and  set  forward.  After  a 
journey,  long,  fatiguing,  almost  hopeless,  we  this 
morning,  blessed  be  the  Divine  Providence  !  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Toulouse. 

Fran.  Good  heavens  ! 

De  I'E.  He  knew  the  place,  he  seized  my  hand, 
uttered  wild  cries  of  joy,  and  led  me  quickl'y,  here 
and  there,  through  various  quarters  of  the  city.  At 
length,  we  arrived  at  this  square ;  he  stopped, 
pointed  to  the  mansion  opposite  your  door,  shrieked, 
and  senseless  dropped  into  my  arms. 

Fran.  The  palace  of  Harancour? 

DefE.  Yes;   and  from   the   inquiries  I    have  al 
ready   made,   I   am  convinced  that  my  boy  is  the 
lawful  heir  of  that  family  ;  and  that  his  inheritance 
n  seized  by  his  guardian  and  maternal  uncle 
— Darlemont. 

Mad.  F.  I  don't  doubt  it.  O:  the  wretch  !  [She 
rises.] 

De  FE.  To  you,  sir,  I  have  been  directed ;  to 
your  talents ;  to  your  virtue  ;  and  to  you,  in  the 
names  of  justice  and  humanity.  1  n«uv  address  my- 
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self  for  aid.  Earth,  heaven,  and  all  the  blessings  it 
can  promise,  will  second  my  petition.  O,  let  the 
voice  of  irresistible  truth  be  raised  in  his  behalf  ! 
Let  not  a  noble  orphan,  denied  the  precious  boun 
ties  of  nature,  and  quickened  by  these  privations 
into  ten-fold  sensibility — let  him  not,  I  conjure  you, 
let  him  not  fall  the  victim  of  the  ambitious  and  the 
base. 

Fran.  Sir,  could  I  have  listened  to  a  tale  like 
this  unmoved,  I  were  unworthy  the  form  and  name 
of  man.  [To  Mad.  F.]  If  ever  I  were  truly  proud  of 
my  profession,  madam,  it  is  at  this  moment,  when 
I  am  called  upon  to  assault  the  powerful,  and  de 
fend  the  helpless.  [  To  DE  L'E.]  Sir,  the  faculties 
of  life,  body,  and  soul,  while  I  possess  them,  shall 
be  employed  to  serve  him. 

Mad  F.  Thank  heaven  !  I  shall  see  him  reduced 
to  his  original  insignificance  at  last. 

Mar.  Ah  !  poor  St.  Alme  !     Brother — 

Fran.  I  don't  forget  St.  Alme.  Sir,  I  must  now 
acquaint  you,  that  this  Darlemont  is  the  father  of 
my  dearest  friend.  Delicacy,  duty,  require  me  to 
try  persuasion,  gentleness,  and  every  milder  method; 
should  these  fail  with  him,  I  shall  be  driven  to  ex 
pose  his  guilt,  and  publicly  compel  him  to  restore 
the  rights  which,  I  have  cause  to  fear,  he  has  so  un 
naturally  usurped.  Where  is  your  pupil  ? 

De  I'E.  I  left  him  at  our  lodgings ;  and  his  anx 
iety,  no  doubt,  makes  my  absence  seem  long. 

Fran.  Dear  sir,  why  didn't  you  bring  him  with 
you? 

Mar.  How  impatient  I  am  to  see  him  ! 

Fran.  Let  me  beg  that  you  will  use  us  like  old 
friends,  and  accept  apartments  here. 

De  I'E.  I  am  afraid— 

Mad.  F.  Not,  I  hope,  to  do  us  pleasure  and  an 
honour  ? 

De  I'E.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  such  goodness. 
Madam,  I  obey.  [DE  L'EPEE  and  FRANVAL  talk 
together. 

Mad.  F.  Come,  Marianne,  we'll  go  and  prepare 
for  our  young  guest.  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  have  an 
answer  ;  my  son  shall  be  your  correspondent.  Come, 
Marianne.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Brother,  remember  your  friend.  Your  ser 
vant,  sir.  [To  DE  L'£PEE.]  [Exit. 

Fran.  Yes,  sir;  we  shall  have  great  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  our  way  :  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
Darlemont  are  formidable  ;  his  temper  daring, 
haughty,  and  obstinate.  Yet,  in  the  First  Presi 
dent,  we  have  so  upright  and  wise  a  judge  to  hear 
us,  that,  if  truth  and  justice  are  on  our  side,  our 
triumph  is  certain. 

De  I'E.  I  rely  entirely  on  you.  Let  the  result  of 
our  inquiry  be  what  it  may,  to  have  done  my  duty, 
will  be  my  consolation ;  and  to  have  known  you,  sir, 
my  recompense.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  HI. 

SCENE  L—  The  same  Room  in  the  Palace  of 

Harancour. 

Enter  DARLEMONT,  followed  by  PHILIPPE  and 
ETIENNE,  to  whom  he  gives  his  hat  and  cane,  and 
they  retire. 

Dar.  My  life  is  one  continued  scene  of  terror  and 
disappointment.  This  undutiful,  this  headstrong 
boy  !  to  refuse  the  match  I  had  provided  for  him ! 


Thus  to  thwart  my  long-laboured  plan  for  our  secu 
rity  !  But  let  the  rebel  dread  the  consequence  of 
his  disobedience. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Now,  sir,  where  is  your  master  ? 

Pie.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  very 
much  afraid — 

Dar.  Afraid  !     Of  what  ?     Speak. 

Pie.  That  he'll  soon  lose  his  senses,  poor  gentle 
man  ! 

Dar.  Blockhead! 

Pie.  He  had  such  a  wild  look,  when  you  turned 
away  from  him  in  the  street  just  now.  Do,  good 
sir,  pardon  my  boldness ;  do  take  this  wedding  into 
a  little  consideration. 

Dar.  Silence !  Who  were  they  you  were  chatter 
ing  with  so  busily  in  the  square,  about  an  hour  ago  ? 

Pie.  In  the  square  ?     O  !  they  were  strangers. 

Dar.  How  came  they  to  examine  and  point  at 
this  house  so  often  ? 

Pie.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  but  one  of  them  asked 
me  whose  that  fine  house  was,  and  I  said  it  had 
been  the  palace  of  Harancour. 

Dar.  You  said? 

Pie.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  now  it  belonged  to— 

Dar.  Babbling  dunce  ! 

Pie.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  if  I  had  been  a 
babbler,  I  should  have  staid  with  them  ;  but,  no ;  I 
got  away  as  fast  as  I  could,  that  they  might  ask  me 
no  questions  about  you,  sir. 

Dar.  About  me  !  And  why  should  you  fear  any 
questions  being  asked  about  me  ? 

Pie.  I'm  sure,  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Dar.  Don't  know !  Tell  me  this  moment,  who 
put  that  thought  into  your  head  ? 

Pie.  Upon  my  life,  sir,  you  frighten  me  out  of  my 
wits  !  Why,  sir,  it  was — 

Dar.  Who,  who  was  it  ? 

Pie.  It  was  you  yourself,  sir,  who  ordered  me  not 
to  talk  of  you,  nor  your  affairs,  to  any  body. 

Dar.  Well ;  and  pray,  what  passed  between  them  ? 

Pie.  They  kept  that  to  themselves.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  talk  by  signs. 

Dar.  By  signs  !     Why  talk  by  signs  ? 

Pie.  I  can't  tell,  sir ;  only  I  guess  that  the  young 
gentleman  was  dumb. 

Dar.  Dumb  ? 

Pie.  He  surely  was ;  at  least  I  thought  so. 

Dar.  Dumb  !  'tis  false. 

Pie.  No,  indeed ;  you'll  find  it  true,  I  believe,  sir. 

Dar.  Impossible.  Was  it  the  youth,  do  you  say, 
that  was  dumb  ? 

Pie.  Yes,  sir,  the  boy ;  and  I  was  the  more  sorry 
for  him  somehow,  because  he  is  so  very  like — 

Dar    Like  whom  ? 

Pie.  So  very  like  that  picture  of  the  young  Count. 
And  so— 

Dar.  And  so !  And  what  so  ?  Officious  fool ! 
isn't  the  boy  dead  ? 

Pie    So  I  have  heard,  sir. 

Dar.  Heard,  reptile  !   Do  you  dare  to  doubt,  sir  ? 

Pie.  I,  sir?  No.  Only  this  morning  Dupre  said 
that,  perhaps,  he  was  still  alive. 

Dar.  When  did  he  say  so  ? 

Pie.  While  we  were  looking  at  the  picture. 

Dar.  Flames  devour  the  picture!  [Aside.]  Let 
that,  picture  be  removed  into  my  apartment. 

Pie.  Yes,  sir.  So  I  thought,  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  him,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  lucky  discovery. 
My  master,  thinks  I — 

Dar.  Go  ;  send  them  to  remove  that  picture. 
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Pie.  Yes,  sir      It's  very  odd,  all  this.  |  I'll  it. 

Dar.  Here  I  am  countermined  again.  That  pic 
ture  I  had  painted  at  the  moment  of  our  departure, 
in  order  to  impress  an  opinion  of  m\  affection  t'»r 
this  hoy,  and  so  prevent  suspicion.  My  very  pre 
cautions  work  towards  my  detection. — Like  the  pic 
ture  ! — Dumb  !  No,  no;  it  can't  be.  And  yet — 

Ent'-r  I)  i' I>H  ic,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

Now,  sir ;  who  sent  for  you  ?  What  want  ytm  here  ? 

Dni,.    I  come  to  unl.urtlien  a  loaded  conscience. 

Dnr.    I'm  busy  ;   and  can't  lie  troubled. 

Diifi.    I  come  to — [Huldiny  (.111 1  a  lctt<  r.] 

I  Jut:   Did  y..n  hear  me  ?     I'm  busy. 

/>'(//.  Sir.  sir,  you  waste  your  anger  on  me  :  you 
ii, ur  laid  a  crime  on  my  soul,  that  annihilates  the 
duties  and  di.-tancc  of  my  calling:  I  cast  off  the 
.vrvant,  and  assume  the  man. 

/)./,-.   What  is  it  you  mean  by  this  insolence? 

Dit/i.  First,  sir,  please  to  take  back  the  annuity 
)  MII  have  sent  me. 

Dar.  [Snatching  the  paper.]  Take  back  !  Is  it 
m.t  yet  sufficient?  I  thought  it  beyond  your  hopes. 
Your  conscience  knows  its  price. 

Dup.  No,  sir;  you  wrong  me;  'twas  when  I  had 
no  conscience  that  I  had  a  price. 

Dar.  Liar  !  You  come  to  practise  on  me.  You 
tattler  !  Gossip  of  sworn  secrets  !  Perjurer — Go 
— point,  and  pretend  to  start  at  pictures — pernici 
ous  dotard  !  Conscience!  'tis  false  !  No;  'tis  to 
wring  my  purse,  you  act  remorse,  and  feign  this  pity 
for  a  thing  who,  say  the  best,  was  but  an  idiot — 
an  automaton. 

Dup.  Of  me,  sir,  think  what  you  will;  I  have 
deserved  it ;  but  in  behalf  of  that  injured  youth,  I 
must  retort  the  falsehood. 

Dar.  You? 

Dup.  I. — Though  speech  and  hearing  were  denied 
him,  yet  nature  recompensed  him  with  a  mind  that 
glowed  with  intelligence,  and  a  heart  that  ran  over 
with  benevolence.  And  you,  sir — is  your  heart  so 
deadened  by  the  injuries  you  have  done  him,  that 
you  forget  it  was  this  idiot  saved  the  life  of  that 
most  excellent  young  man,  your  only  son  ?  Did  not 
Julio — regardless  of  danger  to  himself,  and  thought 
ful  only  for  St.  Alme — when  the  fierce  wolf  had 
fastened  on  his  throat,  did  he  not  bravely  rend 
asunder  his  bloody  jaws,  receiving  in  his  own  arm  a 
wound,  so  deep  and  dangerous,  that  the  scar  could 
never  be  effaced  ? 

l),ir.   Silence,  I  charge  you  ! 

Dup.  When  I  call  to  mind  his  infancy,  his  pretty 
looks,  his  fond  kisses  when  I  have  borne  him  in 
m\  arms — ami  think  how  I  yielded,  weak  and  wicked 
as  I  was,  to  your  temptations,  and  abandoned  him 
to  perish — poor  helpless  babe  ! — in  a  wide  unpitying 
world— I  could  call  for  curses  on  my  head,  proclaim 
my  guilt,  and  take  delight  in  the  abhorrence  and 
punishment,  with  which  men  enraged,  aud  the  just 
•mid  pursue  me  to  destruction  ! 

Dar.  Hence,  raving  \i.>i<.nary  !  The  serpent  that 
stung  the  friend  that  !o>tcied  him,  paid  with  his  life 
ih'1  forfeit  of  his  ingratitude.  [  I'ut*  his  liaml  «n  hi* 
su\ir<{.]  Coward,  beware  !  Shall  my  honour  stand 
iu  danger  from  your  treachery  ? 

Da/'.    Treachery    has    never    entered    my    mind. 
Julio  is  gone,  and  the    crime    cannot    lie    repaired; 
>et.  the  sincere  repentance  of  a  servant  might  claim 
•••t  from  that  master    \\lio,  after  a  blameless  life 
of  forty  years,  had  seduced  him  to  villainy. 
D.ir.  Villainy  ! 
Dup.  My  part  wab  impious  villaiiu  :   what  your's 


ivk  of  the  vexing  thoughts  that  nightly  take 
watch  on  the  pillow  of  the  wicked. 

Dar.  Urge  me  no  further.  Lectured  by  my 
slave  !  —  a  worm  that  crawls  at  the  mercy  of  my 
font  !  HeeauM-  I  have  forborne,  presumes!  thou 
that  I  dare  not  strike?  Hence!  Here,  take  thy 
recompense  :  lO//;-rmy  /u'm  the  paper.]  be  thankful, 
and  obedient  ;  guard  thy  lips,  or  — 

Dn/f.  No;  vile  as  you  think  me,  my  silence  is 
not  to  be  bought;  my  silence  shall  not  bo  pensioned. 
Hitherto  you  are  safe.  Don't  let  your  insult  drive 
me  to  disclose  you. 

Dar.   Here,  here  ;  and  have  done.  [Offering  him 


ou  are  deceived.  I  was  bribed,  not  by 
your  gold,  but  by  the  wild  vanity  of  sharing  jour 
confidence,  your  familiarity  ;  and  becoming,  instead 
of  him  you  call  your  slave,  your  friend. 

Dar.  Such  you  might  have  been. 

Dup.  No:  there  can  bo  no  friendship  in  guilt  — 
'tis  my  doom  to  live  in  dread  of  you,  and  of  my 
own  reflections  —  'tis  your's,  to  know  that  your  ho 
nour  and  life  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  stung  in 
conscience,  distracted  in  mind  ;  and  by  yourself 
rendered  a  wretch,  infamous,  and  never  more  to  be 
trusted.  [Exit. 

Dar.  Indeed  !  Do  you  grow  so  fast  on  us  ?  Pre 
vention  or  treachery  —  his  life  or  mine.  And  shall 
I  hesitate  ?  A  single  blow  will  give  me  peace. 
Whither  am  I  going  ?  Peace  !  No,  no,  'tis  false  : 
peace  dwells  only  with  innocence  :  yet  to  be  led  — 
exposed  —  a  public  malefactor  —  help  heaven  !  shield 
me  from  the  frenzy  of  these  thought!  !  [Esit. 

SCENE  II.—  Franval'i  Study,  a*  before. 

Enter  MARIANNE. 

Mar.  Where  can  Dominique  loiter  all  this  while  ? 
When  I  told  him,  too,  how  anxiously  I  should  wait 
for  his  return  !  My  dear  father  valued  his  honest 
simplicity  of  heart  :  and  he  has  lived  among  us  so 
long,  and  so  familiarly  indulged,  that  he  treats  me 
with  as  little  ceremony,  as  if  he  were  guiding  me  in 
my  leading-strings  again.  Ah  !  poor  fellow  !  here 
he  comes,  quite  out  of  breath.  I  beg  his  pardon— 

Enter  DOMINIQUE. 

Well,  my  good,  dear  Dominique,  have  you  seen  St. 
Alme  ? 

Dom.  I  was  coming  to  tell  you,  ma'am.  No, 
ma'am,  he  has  not  been  at  home  since. 

Mar.  Unlucky  !  Never  did  I  wish  so  earnestly 
to  see  him. 

Dom.  Lord,  Lord,  what  a  pity  !  Where  is  he  ? 
Where  can  he  be  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  If  he  did  but 
know  how  you  are  fretting  about  him,  he'd  fly  on 
the  wings  of  lo  — 

Mar.  I  had  forgot  —  Did  you  go  to  the  poor  widow  ? 

Dam.  Yes,  true,  ma'am  ;  and  gave  her  your  pre 
sent.  Ha,  ha  !  poor  Claudine  !  she  kissed  the 
crowns  because  they  had  touched  your  hand  ;  and 
blessed  your  sweet  name  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times. 

Mar.  Surely,  you  did'nt  tell  her  that  it  came 
from  me  ? 

Dom.  Lord,  ma'am  !  I  couldn't  help  it  To  be 
sure,  nobody,  though  I  say  it  myself,  can  keep  a 
,-ecret  better  than  I  can  ;  but,  then  —  ha,  ha  !  poor 
soul  !  —  she  begged,  and  prayed,  and  laughed,  and 
«-ried  :  ha,  ha!  I  reckon  she'll  be  here  in  a  minute 
to  thank  \»u. 

M-i-  e  her,  Dominique.     I'm  too  much 

disturbed.     I'm  nut  —  It  was  very  wn  ng,  indeed. 
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Dom.  Well,  then,  she  sha'n't  come.  And  yet, 
why  should  you  be  so  ashamed  of  doing  good  ?  I'm 
sure,  virtue  should  have  somebody  to  shew  it  a  little 
countenance  now-a-days.  Ah,  poor  Claudine  !  times 
are  sadly  changed  with  her  since  her  good  man, 
Blaise,  was  porter  at  the  palace  of  Harancour.  She 
wanted  for  nothing  then.  Ah  !  when  Count  Julio 
died,  his  uncle,  Darlemont,  turned  away  all  the  old 
servants  ;  and,  but  for  the  charity  of  his  son,  I  be 
lieve  some  of  them  might  have  starved,  poor  things  ! 
He  has  been  very  good  to  Claudine,  too,  and  would 
have  done  more,  but  for  fear  of  his  father 
Mar.  Yes;  the  father  is  unlike  the  son. 
Dom.  Unlike  !  The  one  is  as  proud  as  the — and 
the  other  as  mild  as  a  May  morning.  O,  he'd  make 
an  admirable  master  for  one,  he  would:  an  excel 
lent  head  of  a  family ;  and,  above  all,  a  most  charm 
ing  spouse.  Don't  you  think  so,  ma'am  ? 

Mar.  Yes  ;  I  believe  the  woman  of  his  choice — 
Dom.  That's  done.     His  choice  is  made. 
Mar.  I've  heard  he's  to  be  married  to  the  great 
heiress,  the  President's  daughter. 
Dom.   So  have  I. 
Mar.  Have  you  ? 

Dam.  Yes.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !     But  he  won't  have  her. 
Mar.  Dominique ! 

Dom.  Lord,  ma'am!  you  know  very  well,  he 
loves  somebody  else. 

Mar.  [Ayitated.]  Are  the  apartments  ready  for 
our  two  guests  ? 

Dom.  I  can  do  that  in  a  minute,  ma'am.  Yes, 
yes,  he — 

Mar.  Go,  go ;  make  haste  ;  they  are  expected  in 
stantly.  Go. 

Dom.  Well,  well,  I'm  gone.  [Aside.]  No,  never 
can  make  her  own  it.  Ah  !  you  cunning  little  hy 
pocrite  !  Ha,  ha  !  a  girl  in  love  is  for  all  the  world 
like  the  moon  in  a  cloudy  night;  now  out,  now  in  : 
this  moment  clear  as  the  day  ;  and  the  next  you're 
all  in  the  dark  again.  [Exit. 

Mar.  One  would  think  that  this  old  man  took  a 
pleasure  in  trtrmenting  me.  If  this  scholar  of  De 
1'Epee's  should  prove  to  be  Count  Julio,  and  re 
cover  the  possessions  he  has  been  deprived  of,  St. 
Alme  would  then  be  only  the  equal  of  my  fortune, 
and  his  father  no  longer,  perhaps,  see  any  distance 
between  us.  Ah !  flattering  Hope,  you  are  too 
forward. 

SONG. 

(Written  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  Exq.) 
What,  tho'  Fate  forbids  me  offer 

Golden  gifts  from  Fortune's  store  ; 
All  I  have  to  Love  I  proffer, 
Fortune  cannot  offer  more. 
What,  tho'  bright  the  jewell'd  treasure 

Which  Peruvian  mines  supply; 
Brighter  still  the  tear  of  pleasure 

Sparkling  in  Affection's  eye. 
Hymen,  in  nis  power  for  ever, 

Firm  the  god  of  hearts  would  hold  ; 
Binding  oft — ah,  vain  endeavour  ! 

Love  with  Interest's  chains  of  gold. 
Soon  their  weight  his  strength  o'erpowers; 

Soon  they  crush  the  petty  elf; 
Love  can  bear  no  chains  but  flowers, 
Light  and  blooming  like  himself. 

Ah,  me  !  Why  is  St.  Alme  out  of  the  way  ?  He 
must  be  prepared  for  this  discovery — and  yet,  my 
mother  ! — Should  Darlemont  be  softened,  will  she 
consent  ? 


Enter  Mad.  FRANVAL  and  FRANVAL 
Mad.  F.  Don't  tell  me,  son  ;  don't  tell  me.    This 
!s  my  opinion  :  to  hesitate  to  deliver  up  this  usurper 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws— to  wink  at  such  enor 
mities — is  to  become  an  accomplice  in  them. 

Fran.  You  will  allow  us  first  to  prove  them  on 
lim,  madam.  Besides,  can  I  forget,  that  he  is  the 
father  of  my  friend  ?  [Mad.  F.  turns  away  in  great 
displeasure.]  Has  Dominique  been  to  St.  Alme  ? 

|  To  MARIANNE. 

Mar.  Yes  ;  but  he  hadn't,  been  at  home. 
Mad.  F.  And  to  tell  you  my  opinion  further,  son 
— after  this   letter,  I  very  much  disapprove  of  that 
young  man's  visits  here. 

Fran.  Ought  we  to  make  him  responsible  for  his 
father's  faults  ? — 

Mar.  Which  he  is  so  far  from  sharing,  that  he 
will  devote  his  life  to  atone  them.  [Mad.  FRANVAL 
gives  her  a  look  of  disapprobation.]  One  need  only 
look  in  his  face,  to  be  sure  of  it. 

Mad.  F.  Oh  !  had  the  Seneschal  been  living  now ! 
Fran.  If  only  Darlemont  were  concerned,  madam, 
I  should,  without  regret,  tear  away  his  specious 
visor,  and  expose  him  bare -faced;  such,  however, 
are  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  that  I  cannot  publish 
the  guilt  of  the  parent  without  reflecting  the  disgrace 
of  his  actions  on  his  blameless  son. 

Mad.  F.  What,  then,  he  is  to  escape  after  all  ? 
Fran.    Here's     somebody     coming.      My    dear 
madam — 

Mar.  Good  mother — 
Mad  F.  Nay,  nay — 

Enter  DE  L'EPEE,  introducing  THEODORE. 
De  VE.  In  obedience  to  your  kind  commands,  I 
present  to    you  my  adopted  child,   my  Theodore. 
This,  sir,  is  the  orphan,  whose  story  you  have  heard, 
arid  whose  wrongs  you  will  redress. 

[THEODORE,  having  saluted  them  with  great  vi 
vacity,  fixes  his  eyes  on  FRANVAL. 
Mar.  How  intelligent  and  animated  a  look  ! 
Mad.  F.  The  perfect  image  of  his  late  father ! 
De  I'E.  Do  you  say  so,  madam  ? 
Mad.  F.  I  see  his  father  in  him,  at  his  age,  as  if 
he  stood  before  me. 

[THEODORE,  to  whom  DE  L'EPEE  it  attentive, 
points  to  FRANVAL  ;  lays  the  fore-finger  of 
his  right  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  assumes 
an  expression  of  genius  ;   then  darts  his  arm 
forward  with  force,  grandeur,  Sfc. 
De  I'E.  Ay  !  he  tells  me,  that  he  reads  in  your 
countenance  the  certainty  of  triumphing,  and  con 
founding  his  oppressor. 

Fran.  Yes ;  I  have  given  him  my  promise,  and 
will  perform  it. 

[THEODORE  having  touched  his  lips  with  a  look 
of  regret,  seizes  the  hand  of  FRANVAL; 
holds  it  to  his  heart ;  and,  with  his  other  hand, 
beats  quickly  and  often  on  the  bosom  of 
FRANVAL, 

De  I'E.  Ah!  that  he  could  speak  his  gratitude  ! 
But,  by  the  throbbings  of  his  heart,  he  bids  you 
learn,  that  your  goodness  to  him  will  live  there  for 
ever.  These  are  his  true  expressions. 

Fran.  Are  you  then  so  perfectly  comprehensible 
to  each  other  ? 

Mad.  F.  Are  your  signs  so  minutely  accurate  ? 
De  I'E.  As  speech  itself. 

Mar.  And  does  he  understand  everything  you 
desire  to  express  ? 

De  I'E.  You  shall  have  proof  of  it  this  moment. 
[Dfi  L'EPEE  taps  THEODORE  on  the  sluuUler,  to 


SCENE  It] 


DTSAF  AND  DUMB. 
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make  him  observe,  rubs  hit  forehead,   thi-n   points   to 
MARIANNE,  and   writes  a  line  or  two  with   his  ///I</IT 
on  the   palm   of  his  hand.      Tiu-.onoKK    nods   to    I>i. 
L'EPEE;  run*  to  the  table,  tit*  down,  snatches  up  a 
pen,  and   shews    that   he   is    ready    to   write.}    Now, 
madam,  make    what  inquiry  you  please  of  him,  he 
will  copy  it  down  from  my  action,  and  immediately 
give  you  his  reply.      He  waits  for  you. 
Afar.  I  really  don't  know  what  to — 
Fran,  Anything — anything. 
Mad.  F.  Ay,  ay,  child;  the  first  thing  that  comes 
into  your  head. 

Afar.  [After  a  moment's  reflection.]  In  your  opi 
nion, — 

De  I'E.  Speak  slowly,  and  repeat  the  question,  as 
if  you  were  dictating  to  him  yourself. 

[THEODORE   ejpresses   that   he   attends   to   DE 

L'EPEE'S  signs. 
Mar.  In  your  opinion — 

[DE  L'E.  makes  a  sign,  THEO.  writes. 
Mar.  Who  is  the  greatest  genius— 

[DE  L'E.  makes  a  sign,  THEO.  writes. 
Mar.  That  France  has  ever  produced  ? 
De  rE.  [Makes  a  sign,  THEO.  writes. —  Takes  the 
paper  from  the  table,  and  shews  it  to  FRANVAL.]  You 
see  he  has  written  the  question  distinctly. 

[Returns  the  paper  to  THEO.,  who  for  a  moment 

meditates. 

Mar.  He  seems  a  little  at  a  loss. 
De  rE.  I  don't  wonder  at  it ;    it's   a  delicate 
question. 

[THEODORE  starts  from  his  reverie,  looks  affec 
tionately  at  DE  L'E  PEE,  wipes  his  eyes,  and 
writes  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
Fran.  Look,  look  !  what  fire  sparkles  in  his  eyes  ! 
What  animation  in  every  turn  !  I  dare  promise  you, 
this  will  be  the  answer  of  a  feeling  heart,  and  an 
enlightened  mind. 

[THEODORE  starts  up ;  presents  the  paper  to 
MARIANNE,  and  desires  her  to  read  it  to  the 
company.  Mad.  FRANVAL  and  FRANVAL 
look  over  MARIANNE  as  she  reads  ;  THEO 
DORE  runs  to  DE  L'EPEE,  and  looks  at  him 
with  fond  curiosity. 

Mar.   [Readt.]    "  In  your  opinion,    who  is  the 
greatest  genius  that  France  has  ever  produced  ?" 
Afa d.  F.  Ay  ;  what  does  he  say  to  that  ? 
Afar,     [.Read*.]      "  Science     would     decide    for 
D'Alembert,   and   Nature  say,   Buffon ;    Wit  and 
Taste  present  Voltaire  ;  and   Sentiment  pleads  for 
Rousseau ;  but  Genius  and  Humanity  cry  out  for 
De  1'Epee  ;  and  him  I  call  the  beat  and  greatest  of 
human  creatures." 

[MARIANNE  drops  the  paper,  and  retires  to  a 
chair  in  tears.  THEODORE  throws  himself 
into  DE  L'EPEE'S  arm*.  Mad.  FRANVAL 
and  FRANVAL  look  at  each  other  in  astonish 
ment. 

De  rE.  [  With  an  emotion  which  he  strives  to  re 
press.]  You  must  excuse  him ;  'tis  a  great  mistake  ; 
but  a  very,  very  pardonable  one. 

Fran.  [Takes  up  the  paper,  and  ecamines  it.]  I 
can  hardly  credit  what  I  we 

Afa<f.  F.  What  do  you  think  of  this  Darleraont 
now  ? 

[THEODORE  and  Mud.  FRANVAL  go  to  MARIANNE. 
/•>./?!.  This   decision  discovers  an  extent  of  ac- 

•  nuieinruts,  ;uul   shews  a  purity  of   taate,  that — [To 
Di     i. 'K.I    What    study,  what   'ji;l'ns»   must  »l    UllVt' 

•  <>st  you  tn  accompli*!)  such  effects  ! 

/>-  /'/•:.  To  t.'ll  \ou  wli.a  it  has  cost  me,  were  im 
possible;  but  the  bare  thought  of  prompting  to  the 


forgetfalneM  of  nature;  of  calling  forth  the  facul 
ties  of  mind  ;  this  one  persuasion  gives  strength, 
courage,  and  perseverance,  to  accomplish  miracles. 
If  the  laborious  husbandman,  when  he  views  a  rich 
harvest  waving  over  the  lands  he  has  fertilized,  ex 
periences  a  pleasure  proportioned  to  his  toils  ;  judgo 
what  arc  my  sensations  when,  surrounded  by  my 
pupils,  I  watch  them  gradually  emerging  from  the 
night  that  overshadows  them,  and  see  them  dazzled 
at  the  widening  dawn  of  opening  Deity,  till  the  full 
blaze  of  perfect  intellect  informs  their  souls  to  h«>po 
and  adoration.  This  is  to  ncw-crcate  our  brethren. 
What  transport  to  bring  man  acquainted  with  him 
self!  Enjoyments,  I  own,  there  may  be,  more 
splendid,  more  alluring;  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  the 
wide  round  of  our  capacities,  none  will  be  found 
more  true. 

Fran.  They  are  the  just  reward  of  such  benevo 
lence  ;  and  if  my  efforts — 

Dom.  [Without.]  Come  back,  come  back!  I  tell 
you,  Claudine,  you  can't  see  her. 

Clau.  [Without  ]  I  tell  you  I  must  and  will  see 
her,  if  I  search  the  whole  house  after  her. 

Enter  CLAUDINE,  followed  by  DOMINIQUE. 

Clau.  [To  Mad.  F.]  I  beg  pardon  for  being  so 
bold — 

Dom.  [To  MAR.]  She  slipped  by,  the  back  way, 
and  got  the  start  of  me. 

[THEODORE,  on  the  entrance  of  CLAUDINE,  ap 
pears  struck  with  recollection  of  her;  then 
falls  in  the  most  lively  agitation  ;  and  signi 
fies  to  DE  L'EPEE  that  she  was  wife  to  the 
porter  of  the  house  he  lived  in,  and  had  been 
his  nurse.  DE  L'EPEE  answers  him  in  signs 
of  surprise  and  joy. 

Clau.  [To  FRANVAL.]  Sir,  I  beg  pardon;  yet, 
when  the  heart  is  full — This  dear  young  lady  has 
been  so  good.  [Kisses  MARIANNE'S  hand. 

Mad.  F.  What  does  all  this  mean,  Marianne  ? 

Mar.  [Heiitating.]  Madam — 

Clau.  Sweet  saint !  She  blushes  to  speak  her  own 
good  deeds.  Ah  !  madam,  this  angel  of  a  girl 
heard  I  was  in  distress,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  my  benefactress  ;  I  never  knew  what  charitable 
hand  was  stretched  to  me,  till  this  morning  Domi 
nique  told  me — 

Dom.  No,  I  didn't  tell  you  ;  you  coaxed  it  out  of 
me.  Come  away,  come  away ;  you're  a  rare  one  to 
keep  a  secret !  [Signs  to  her  to  be  gone. 

De  CE.  Good  woman  !  good  woman  ! 

Clau.  Me,  sir?  [Curtsying. 

De  rE.  You  lived  formerly  in  the  palace  of  I  la- 
rancour  ? 

Clau.  My  husband  was  porter  there  nine-and- 
twenty  years. 

De  I'E.  Do  you  remember  young  Count  Julio, 
your  late  master's  son  ? 

Clau.  Remember  him?  I  had  him  in  my  arms 
the  very  hour  he  was  born.  My  lady  died  in  child 
bed  :  I  was  his  nurse^his  mother,  begging  your 
pardon,  I  may  say ;  and  a  sweet  babe  he  was.  I 
shall  never  forget  him.  His  death  was  a  hard  pinch 

to  U8  all  [Wet-piny. 

[THEODORE  gazes  on  her  in  great  agitation. 

DeVE.  [  Takes  THEODORE  by  the  hand.]  Did  you 

his  face  ? 

Clau.   [Starting.]   Merciful  goodness !  why  sure — 
[THEODORE  Jtings  back  the  hair  from  his  fore- 

head,  8fC. 
Clau.  It  is,  it  is  he  !    it  is  young  Count  Julio 
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[THEODORA,  a*  she  runs  to  him,  and  is  falling 
at  his  feet,  prevents,  and  kisses  her. 

Vom.  Ha,  ha !  and  there  I  had  like  not  to  have 
let  her  in. 

De  VE.  Providential  encounter ! 

Fran.  This  may  lead  to  other  proofs. 

Mad.  F.  And  confound  the  insolent  Darlemont. 
Now,  son  ! 

Clau.  If  my  poor  Blaise  were  but  alive !  But 
where  has  he  been? — the  dear  boy!  where  has  he — 

De  I'E.  Hush  !  recollect  yourself:  are  you  so 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  this  is  Julio  of  Haran- 
cour,  that  you  dare  solemnly  attest  it — 

Clau.  To  the  whole  world ;  to  men  and  angels ; 
earth  and  heaven. 

Fran.  Can't  you  immediately,  without  letting 
them  know  what  has  passed,  bring  hither  some 
others  of  the  servants,  who  knew  Count  Julio  in  his 
infancy  ? 

Clau.  To  be  sure  ;  there's  the  coachman's  widow 
living  still :  and  there's — 

Dom.  Ay,  so  there  is  ;  and  there's  Denys  the 
groom  besides,  and  his  old  wife ;  they  don't  live 
far  off. 

Mad.  F.  Fetch  them  this  moment ;  fetch  them  all. 

Dom.  Come  along,  Claudine ;    come  along. 

[  Going. 

Fran.  And — not  a  word,  for  your  lives. 

Dom.  Oh  !  I  know  better  than  to  chatter  about 
what  doesn't  concern  me.  Long  live  Count  Julio  ! 

Fran.  Dominique — 

Dom.  Oh  !  come  along,  Claudine. 

[Exeunt  DOMINIQUE  and  CLAUDINE. 

Mad.  F.  There,  there  !   make  haste,  make  haste  ! 

Mar.  My  dear  madam,  if  they  should  discover — 

Mad.  F.  Daughter,  daughter,  he  must  be  punished 
for  his  ambition ;  his  insolence  must  be  humbled. 
Son,  we'll  leave  you  together.  Come,  we'll  shew 
the  Count  of  Harancour  his  apartment. 

[Signs  to  THEODORE  to  go  with  her;  he  takes 
her  hand.  Exeunt  Mad.  FRANVAL,  very 
ceremoniously;  THEODORE  nodding  to  DE 
L'EPEE;  and  MARIANNE,  with  an  implor 
ing  look  at  FRANVAL. 

Fran.  I  have  already  told  you,  the  friendship 
that  binds  me  to  St.  Alme  imposes  on  me  the  duty 
of  proceeding  by  the  gentlest  steps.  I  now  propose, 
that  we  present  ourselves  at  the  palace  of  Haran 
cour  ;  there,  jointly,  and  in  private,  we  may  attack 
this  Darlemont;  you,  with  the  energy  so  good  a 
cause  inspires  ;  and  I,  with  all  the  terror  of  the 
laws.  He  must  be  more  hardened  and  audacious 
than  I  think  him,  if  he  can  withstand  us. 

De  I'E.  I  agree  :  and  a  thought  this  instant 
strikes  me,  which,  if  he  is  not  quite  a  monster,  must 
insure  our  success.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. —  The  Eoom  in  the  Palace  of  Harancour : 
the  picture  being  removed. 

Enter  DARLEMONT  and  PIERRE. 
Dar.  Go  and  inquire  immediately.  [Exit  PIERRE.] 
Vain,  groundless  apprehensions,  leave  me !  what 
an  absurd  propensity  there  is  in  man  to  be  his  own 
tormentor:  to  conjure  up  the  wildest  visions;  to 
fancy  the  most  frightful  accidents ;  and  shake  the 
more,  the  more  preposterous  the  terrors  are  which 
his  imagination  creates  ! 


Re-enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  Sir,  my  master  is  not  come  in  yet. 

Dar.  I  suppose  he's  at  Franval's,  then. 

Pie.  No,  sir,  he's  not ;  they  sent  here  just  now  to 
inquire  for  him. 

Dar.  [Aside.]  My  son  opposing  all  my  wishes  ; 
my  servant  ready  to  betray  me ;  whom  can  I  trust 
in?  my  ambition  is  my  curse;  the  moment  I  at 
tained  its  object,  my  plague  began.  Where  is 
Dupre  ? 

Pie.  Shut  up  in  his  own  room. 

Dar.  Is  anybody  with  him  ? 

Pie.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  him  go  in  alone,  and  hoard 
the  door  lock.  [(luhnj 

Dar.  Well,  Pierre,  have  you  seen  anything  mure 
of  these — 

Pie.  What,  the  strangers,  sir  ? 

Dar.  So  very  like  the — No,  nothing.  You  may 
go.  [Exit  PIERRE.]  Dumb!  Like  the  picture! 
Should  he  be  still  alive ;  should  some  infernal  acci 
dent  have  returned  him  hither.  Well,  how  will  he 
prove  his  story  ?  His  death  is  registered  :  that  tes 
timony  no  evidence  but  Dupi'e's  can  now  invali 
date  ;  and  him,  too,  I  might  set  at  defiance,  and  bo 
at  rest  for  ever,  could  I  but  link  my  interest  to  the 
President's  by  this  marriage  with  his  daughter  :  lhat 
would  place  me  beyond  the  result  of  danger. 
Enter  ST.  ALME,  who  stands  at  a  distance,  as  it'  not 

daring  to  approach  his  father. 
I  am  on  the  rack,  till  it  is  accomplished. 

St.  A.  Am  I  permitted,  sir, — 

Dar.  Who's  there  ? 

St.  A.  I  was  told,  sir,  you  wished  to  see  me. 

Dar.  I  do ;  and  let  me  warn  you,  sir,  that  unless 
you  come  resolved  to  shew  a  proper  sense  of  duty  to 
your  father,  you  have  heard  that  wish  for  the  last 
time.  Tell  me,  where  have  you  been  all  thi<? 
morning  ? 

St.  A.  My  father,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  dis 
semble  with  you.^I  come  from  the  President's. 

Dar.  Ha !  What  was  your  business  there,  ami 
without  me  ? 

St.  A.  To  lay  open  my  whole  soul  before  him ;  to 
acquaint  him  from  my  own  lips  with  my  engage 
ments  to  Marianne.  [DARLEMONT  starts.]  Pardon 
me,  sir.  O,  think  how  resistless  must  be  the  power 
that  over-masters  me,  since  it  could  hurry  me  to 
make  this  declaration,  even  at  the  risk  of  your  dis 
pleasure  ! 

Dar.  [Stifling  his  rage.]  Well,  sir ;  what  was  his 
answer  ? 

St.  A.  Noble,  kind,  and  like  himself.  He  gently 
told  me,  it  would  have  been  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
and  the  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  to  have  seen 
me  happy  with  his  daughter ;  but  that  the  choice  I 
had  made  did  me  honour — 

Dar.   [Gradually  giving  way  to  his  fury  ]   How  ! 

St.  A.  And  that  the  ties  by  which  I  was  engaged 
to  so  worthy  an  object  must  be  indissoluble. 

Dar.  [Bursting  out.]  Parricide!  You  have  undone 
me.  Vain,  empty  schemes  of  human  foresight !  I 
possess  myself  of  my  ne — of  a  vast  inheritance  :  I 
devote  it  to  your  advancement ;  employ  it  to  ally 
you  with  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  family  in 
Languedoc  ;  and,  when  I  have  succeeded  in  remov 
ing  every  prejudice,  every  obstacle,  you  dare  to 
make  a  mockery  of  my  solicitudes,  and  audaciously 
reject  power,  rank,  fortune,  for  the  interested  at 
tractions  of  a  beggar,  the  seductive  arts  of  a — 

St.  A.  O,  no ;  that  she  has  fixed  me  her's,  and 
her's  alone,  'tis  true:  but,  sir,  'twas  without  artifices, 
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as  it  was  without  design.  Her  enchanting  lowli 
ness,  my  father — her  innocence,  if  possible,  still 
more  lovely  :  these  are  the  seductions,  these  the  arts, 
this  virtuous  girl  has  practised  on  me. 

Dar.  [Unrstiny  into  fear*.l  Short-sighted,  foolish 
patents  !  for  thankless  children,  thus  to  plunge 
yourselves  in  guilt  and  danger. 

St.  A.  O,  sir!  [Affectionately.}  Surely,  you  are 
in  no  danger  ? 

Dar.  [KeMiNtoiy.1  No!  I  don't  know  that  I  am. 
Yet,  should  the  world  once  suspect — 

St.  A.  Who  can  live  fairer  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  ? 

Dar.  He  who  lives  fair  in  his  own  mind. 
St.  A.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir!  what  labours  in 
your  bosom  ? 

Dar.  O,  misery  !  to  think  I  have  a  sou,  and  want 
a  friend ! 

St.  A.  You  rend  my  heart  with  thcsv?  doubts. 
Honour  me  as  a  friend;  shew  me  how  I  may  serve 
m\  father;  and  let  man  and  heaven  renounc*  me, 
if  I  forget  the  duty  of  a  son  ! 

Dar.  Do  you  speak  this  from  your  soul  ?  May  I 
depend  on  you  ? 

St.  A.  Can  it  be  a  question,  sir  ? 
Dar.  Then  return  to  the  President — 
St.  A.  Ha! 

Dar.  Retrieve  the  mischief;  apologise,  plead,  ob 
tain  his  daughter. 
St.  A.  Sir ! 

Dar.  If  you  have  the  affection  of  a  son — if  you 
value  the  safety,  life,  and  honour  of  your  father — go. 
St.  A.  Your  agitation  terrifies  me.     Tell  me,  I 
conjure  you,  tell  me  the  cause  of  it 

Dar.  Impossible !  Think,  'tis  no  trivial  cause 
that  could  induce  me  to  plead  by  dark  hints  for  a 
son's  obedience. 

St.  A.  Speak,  sir ;  O,  speak  ! 
Dar.  It  is  not  to  be  told.  Nothing  but  the  sup 
port  of  rank,  wealth,  office,  can  secure  me  :  the 
gulph  of  ruin  gapes  at  my  feet.  I  call  on  my  son  ; 
him  to  whom  I  have  given  life ;  for  whom  I  have 
risked  life,  infamy,  and  perdition.  I  once  more  call 
on  him ;  save  me,  or  never  see  me  more.  [Exit. 
St.  A.  Such  guilt !  Such  danger !  Can  this  be 
real  ?  Impossible  !  'Tis  but  a  cruel  artifice  to  extorl 
my  consent  to  this  hated  marriage.  Unkind  father! 
thus  with  suborned  emotions,  to  practise  on  the  af 
fections  of  a  son,  who  would  die  foi  you. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  Sir,  the  porter  says,  Dominique  was  here 
just  now  in  a  great  hurry  to  ask  for  you. 

St.  A.  I  come.     Yes,  Franval;  my  friend;  my 

brother '    Your  advice  and  assistance  are  the  onb 

reliance  left  me.  [Exit 

Pie.  And  now  for  a  little  chat  with  Dupre  abou 

this  picture.  [Exit 

SCENE  II.— Franval's  Study. 

Enter  Mad.   FRANVAL,  MARIANNE,  DE 

ami  FHANVAL,  v.ith  a  paper  in  hit  hand. 

Mad.  F.  Die*!  my  soul !     Where  can  they  be 
No  news  of  these  witnesses  yet  ? 

De  I'E.  We  must  have  patience,  madam. 

Ma,l.  F.  This  Dominique  is  so  slow  ! 

Fran.  [To  DE  L'Ei'EE.]  How  severe  is  the  duty 
you  have  imposed  on  me!  Must  I  present  the  accu 
sit  ion  of  the  father  of  St.  Alme  ?  My  heart  bleeds  a 
the  thought ! 

De  I'E.  Would  he  had  been  less  criminal,  ant 
Theodore  less  injured ! 


ud.  /•'.   No,  no;    his  punishment  cannot  be  too 
udden,  nor  too  public. 
Fran.  Think  of  his  virtuous  son  : 
Mar.  Who,  innocent  of  his  crimes,  would  share  in 


I'E.  Besides,  madam,  we  must  remember  that 
e  still  is  my  poor  boy's  uncle  ;  his  mother's  brother. 
Mad.  F.  How  the  Count  of  Harancour  could  stoop 
o  marry  into  such  a  family  ;  and  then,  to  make 
his  wretch  his  eventual  heir  ! 

De  I'E.  Integrity  and  honour,  it  may  be,  go- 
orned  his  life,  till  this  temptation  overpowered  him  ; 
t  least,  under  that  persuasion,  madam,  I  would  first 
ry,  whether  he  may  not  still  be  rcclaimable  by 
i-nient  means. 
Fran.  On  that  I  am  fixed. 

Mad.  F.  Remember,  I  tell  you,  he'll  treat  all 
our  sentiments,  and  your  lenient  means,  with 
ontempt. 

Enter  ST.  ALME,  dejected. 

Fran.  Then,  madam  —  St.  Alme  !  I  wished  to  see 
ou.  [Talks  apart  unth  ST.  ALME. 

De  I'E.  [To  MARIANNE.!  Is  this  his  son  ? 
Mar.  Yes,  sir. 
Mad.  F.  Daughter  ! 

[Exit  Mad.  F.,  looking  disdainfully  at  ST.  A. 
3far.  [To  DE  L'E.]  O,  sir,  speak  with  him;  ac 
quaint  yourself  with  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  then 
ask  your  own,  whether  ignominy  be  his  desert  ! 

[Exit  in  tear*. 

Fran.  [  To  DE  L'E.J  My  friend  requests  a  mo 
ment's  conversation. 

De  CE.  Honour  and  persuasion  sit  on  his  brow  ; 
rust  him  at  once  ;  his  father  will  never  be  able  to 
resist  him. 

Fran.  You  judge  him  by  yourself. 
De  I'E.  Try  everything.     Theodore  shall  know 
,hat  his  cousin  is  here.  f  Exit. 

Fran.  St.  Alme,  why  are  your  looks  so  sad  ? 
St.  A.  My  distresses  double  every  moment,  and 
are  inexplicable.     The  stern  reserve,  in  which  my 
father   has   so  long  wrapped  himself,  is  suddenly 
changed  to  terrors  that  distract  him. 
Fran.  [Atide.]  Indeed! 

St.  A.  The  horror  of  his  thoughts  seems  agonizing. 
To  me  he  appeals  for  safety  ;  yet  mysteriously  hides 
from  me  the  cause  of  his  alarm  :  by  the  sacred 
names  of  son  and  friend  ;  with  prayers,  with  tears, 
and  solemn  warnings,  I  am  adjured  to  shield  a 
father  from  perdition. 

Ft  an.  [Atide.]  Surely  he  cannot  have  heard  — 
[To  ST.  ALME.]  What  are  the  means? 

St.  A.  The  means  ?  The  sacrifice  of  friendship, 
happiness,  and  love.  O,  heaven,  can  this  be  just  ? 
And  yet,  he  is  my  father. 

Fran.  Ay,  would  he  were  not  ! 
St.  A.  Hold,  hold,  Franval  !  If  you  are  my  friend, 
no  wish  like  that. 

Fran.  I  am  your  friend  :  and  have  an  office  to 
discharge,  that  might  better  suit  your  bitterest 
enemy. 

St.  A.  No  word  against  my  father  ;  or,  here  for 
ever— 

Fran.  Be  calm,  and  hear  me.    You  had  a  cousin, 
Julio,  Count  of  Harancour  ? 
St.  A.  You  know  I  had. 

Fran.  St.  Alme,  I  cannot  proceed  ;   I  cannot  tell 
you  ;  yet  you  must  know  it,  for  all  your  sakes. 
St.  A.  Speak  out  at  once. 
Fran.  I  want  the  courage  to  reveal  it 
St.  A.  Speak  ;  what  of  Julio  ? 
Fran.  You  loved  him. 
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[ACT  IV. 


St.  A.  Dearly  as  my  own  life. 
Fran.  You  would  not  see  him  wronged. 
St.   A.     What     mean     you?     Wronged!     Who 
wrongs    him  ?     "Tis    eight   years  and   more,    since 
Julio  died  in  Paris. 

Fran.  Ay,  in  the  report  of  guilt. 
St.  A.  Sir,  in  the  report  of  Darlemont.   Wronged! 
He  died  in  Paris. 
Fran.  No,  no. 

St.  A.    Whither  would  these  dark   insinuations 
tend  ?     Merciful  heaven  !    add  not  to  my  miseries, 
that  of  hating  the  brother  of  Marianne  !     Julio— 
Fran.  Is  still  alive. 

St.  A.  Franval !  you  are  deceived  ;  the  attesta 
tion  of  his  death  is  in  my  father's  hands.  Dupre 
was  present  in  his  last  moments,  and  is  a  surviving 
witness  to  it. 

Fran.  Indeed  !  Then  let  your  own  eyes  judge 
between  us.  Look,  who  comes  here.  Darlemont 
declares  Count  Julio  dead  ;  I,  Franval,  present  him 
living.  There — 

Enter  DE  L'EPEE  and  THEODORE. 
St.  A.  All  gracious  heaven  !    Do  my  eyes  deceive 
me  ?     Risen  from  the  dead !  It  is,  it  is — 

[THEODORE,  after  they  have  gazed  a  moment  on 
each  other,  utters  a  shriek  of  joy,  and  rushes 
into  ST.  ALMS'S  arms. 

De  VE.  No,  you  are  not  deceived.  He  calls  you 
friend ;  he  speaks  to  you  in  smiles  and  tears,  the 
language  of  the  heart — his  only  language. 

St.  A.  Can  this  be  real  ?  I  know  not  yet.  Speech 
less  !  it  must,  it  must  be  he — my  long  lost,  dear,  la 
mented  Julio  !  And  yet,  stand  oft7  awhile,  and  let  me 
gaze  till  I  have  satisfied  my  doubts. 

[THEODORE  affected  at  ST.  ALME'S  putting  him 
away,  hastily  recollects  himself,  bares  his 
right  arm,  and  points  to  the  scar  upon  it.  ST. 
ALME  bursting  into  tears,  runs  to  him,  and 
kisses  the  scar. 
St.  A.  That  scar  ! 

De  VE.  O,  nature,  nature,  how  resistless  is  thy 
eloquence ! 

Fran.  St.  Alme,  compose  yourself ;  I  shudder  for 
the  final  close  of  this  discovery. 

St.  A.  It  is,  it  is  my  Julio.    Friend !  companion ! 

preserver  of  my  life  !    I'm  lost  in  joy  and  wonder, 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  this  strange  blessing  ? 

Fran.  To  him  ;  to  the  benevolence  of  De  1'Epee 

St.  A.  De  1'Epee  !  has  Julio  been  an  object  o 

your  generous  pity  ?     O,  sir,  I  cannot  thank  you 

|  Kisses  DE   L'EPEE'S  hand.]   Come,  come,  my  dear 

Julio;  [To  DE  L'EPEE.]  my  father's  gratitude  shal1 

bless  you ;  how  will  he  rejoice  at  this  event !     Le 

us  haste  to  him ;  he  has  been  much   altered  since 

your  loss  ;  your  presence  shall  dispel  all  gloom,  am 

his  heart  dance  with  transport  to  behold  you. 

Fran.   Hold,  hold,  one  moment. 

Mad.  F.  [Within.]  Come  in,  come  in,  Dupre;  he 

is  here — it's  all  true. 

Fran.  Dupre!  [Looking  at  ST,  ALME 

Dup.  [Within.]  Where  is  he  ?  Let  me  see  him 
let  me  see  him. 

Enter  Mad.  FRANVAL  and  DUPRE. 
Fran.  How  has  he  learned — 
Dup.  No;  Pierre  was  not  mistaken.     O,  Julio 
Julio  !  [Throws  himself  at  THEODORE'S  feet 

Mad.  F.  We  expect  the  other  servants  every  mo 
ment. 

St.  A.  All  overjoyed  to  hear  of  his  return. 

THEODORE  instantly  recollects  DUPRE,  shrink 
from  him,  and  explains  to  DE  L'EPEE  wh 
he  is. 


Dup.  Now  I  have   seen  him  once  again,  let  me 
ut  ask  forgiveness,  and  expire  at  his  feet. 

De  VE.  [To  ST.  A.]  This  man  seems  strangely 
agitated. 

St.  A.  Forgiveness  !  What  does  he  mean?  He 
was  his  favourite  servant,  and  attended  Julio,  when 
my  father  carried  him  to  Paris. 

Dup.  [Starting  up.]  Yes,  I  am  that  ungrateful 
iper ;  that  villain  who  became  the  accomplice  of 
an  act — He  lives,  however,  and  I  can  now  substan- 
iate  the  truth.  Drag  me  away  ;  1  am  ready,  De- 
iver  me  and  my  seducer  to  the  just  punishment  of 
our  crimes. 

De  VE.  You  went  with  him  to  Paris  about  eight 
years  ago  ? 

Dup.  Yes,  yes — with  Darlemont,  with  Darlemont! 
Sf.  A.  With  Darlemont !     What  then  ? 
Fran.  St.  Alme  !   St.  Alme  ! 
St.  A.  Rack  me  not  thus,  but  speak. 
Dup.  I  must ;  and  may  my  true  confession  and 
remorse  find  acceptance  there  [Pointing  to  heaven.  \ 
towards  the  remission  of  my  guilt. 

De  VE.  Be  but  sincere,  it  will.     Go  on. 
Dup.  The  very  evening  we   reached  Paris,  your 
father,  pointing   to   a  small   trunk,  sternly  ordered 
me  to   dress   his  nephew  in   those  clothes ;  it  con  • 
tained  a  beggar's  wretched  covering. 

[ST.  ALME  starts  back,  and   turns  away  a  mo 
ment,  hiding  his  face. 

Mad.  F.  The  very  rags  they  brought  him  to  you  in. 
Dup.  Muffled  in  these  tatters,  shrouded  by  mid 
night  darkness,  my  master  hurried  him  away ;  and, 
till  this  moment,  I  never  saw  him  more. 
St.  A.  Strike  me  with  deafness,  heaven  ! 
Mad.  F.    Why  didn't   you   immediately    accuse 
him  ?  He  might  have  murdered  the  poor  child  for 
aught  you  knew. 

Dup.  At  first,  I  feared  it.  Pressed  and  over 
powered  by  my  suspicions  on  his  return  alone,  he 
owned  that  he  had  put  in  execution  the  design 
which  brought  him  to  Paris,  and  under  shelter  of 
the  night,  had  lost  the  disguised  and  helpless  inno 
cent  beyond  recovery,  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of 
that  wide  city. 

Mad.  F.  Thank  heaven,  he'll  find  himself  disap 
pointed  and  detected. 

De  VE.  Madam— Well,  sir— 
Dup.  In  order  to  possess  himself  of  the  estates  of 
the  young  Count,  it  still  was  necessary  that  he 
should  prove  his  death.  Two  witnesses  were  want 
ing  ;  seduced  by  gold,  one,  since  dead,  was  the  poor 
wretch  we  lodged  with. 

Fran.  The  other — was  yourself ;  and  by  this  dark 
and  perjured  attestation — 

St.  A.  His  name  annihilated,  his  rich  inherit 
ance  purloined,  his  death  a  forgery,  and  my  own 
father  the  perpetrator  !  Saints  of  heaven,  guard  my 
soul  from  desperation  !  Already  the  licentious 
rabble  point  at  me  as  I  pass ;  I  hear  them  cry, — 
"There  goes  the  monster,  the  unnatural  villain, 
who  conspired  to  rob  his  noble  kinsman,  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  the  saviour  of  his  life,  and  turned  him 
forth,  naked  and  speechless,  on  a  desert  and  unpity- 
ing  world." 

De  VE.  Listen,  sir,  listen  for  a  moment  to  a 
stranger,  who  views  the  dignity  of  your  sorrow  with 
reverence,  and  the  severity  of  your  fate  with  com 
passion;  be  just  to  yourself:  you  are  not  guilty. 

St.  A.  Compassion  ?  O  heaven  !  Am  I  not  his 
son  ?  Not  guilty  ?  I'll  hear  of  no  compassion. 
Proclaim  our  crimes  ;  clothe  us  in  the  same  infamy; 
overwhelm  us  in  one  common  ruin;  raise  monuments 
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to  perpetuate  the  villainy  of  the  house  of  Darlemont; 
let  the  name  be  recorded  as  pestilential  to  virtu*-,  a 
the  race  exterminated  from  the  world  for  ever. 

[ST.  ALME  throw*  himself  in  aii  agony  on  a  chair. 
THEODORE,  to  whom  DE  L'EPEE  hat  explain,  d 
DUPRE'S  confeuion,  endeavour*  by  every  means 
to  contole  him.~\ 

Dup.  Since  that  fatal  deed,  my  horror  and  remorse 
have  never  given  me  one  moment's  peace.  But 
heaven  is  just;  it  has  preserved  this  noble  youth, 
and  .semis  me  to  unload  my  conscience  at  the  tribu 
nal  of  the  law*.  Deliver  me  this  moment  to  them. 
I  know  the  punishment  that  await*  me,  and  am  re 
signed  to  it;  too  blest  at  last,  if  in  confessing  and 
expiating  the  crimes  to  which  I  have  been  an  ac 
complice,  I  can  repair  the  evils  they  have  caused. 

St.  A.  [Starting  up,  us  ij  with  a  tudden  thou</ltl, 
and  rushing  forward  between  DK  L'KpEE  anrf  FttAN- 
VAI..]  Yes,  yes — they  must  be  repaired.  Follow  me, 
u  retched  old  man. 

Finn.  St.  Aline,  where  are  you  going? 

St.  A.  Where  despair  calls  me. 

De  FE.  Look  on  your  Julio. 

St.  A.  The  sight  of  him  drives  me  to  madness. 

Fran.   What  is  your  design  ? 

St.  A.  To  avenge  him,  or  die. — Come,  villain. 
[Exit  ST.  ALME,   dragging   DUPRE  away  with 
him — DUPRE  looking  back  on  THEODORE. 

Fran.  I  must  follow  and  detain  him  ;  or,  in  this 
madness  of  conflicting  passions,  he  may  publish  his 
father'j  crimes,  and  dafeat  our  very  hope  to  save 
him  from  such  dishonour.  [Exit. 

Mad.  F.  We  follow  you.  Well,  this  St.  Alme  is 
a  very  good  young  man,  upon  my  word ;  and,  though 
he  is  Darlemont's  son,  I  can't  help  being  concerned 
for  him,  I  protest. 

De  /'/•,'.  Franval  speaks  highly  of  his  virtues  and 
his  honour.  Ah  !  thou  poor  reed,  shaken  so  long  by 
storms  !  How  this  eventful  day  may  end  for  thee, 
heaven  knows !  But  come,  my  Theodore,  should 
an  unfeeling  uncle  persist  in  renouncing  thee,  should 
the  laws  reject  thy  appeal,  thou  shalt  still  find  a  warm, 
though  humble,  asylum,  in  the  affection  of  De 
1'Epee.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Room  in  the  palate  of  Harancour. 
The  picture  having  been  removed. 

Enter  PHILIPPE,  PIERRE,  CHARLES,  and  ETIENNE. 

Pie.  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Friends  ! 
fellow  servants !  what  have  I  done  ?  what  have  I 
done? 

Phil.  Nay,  nay,  no  hanging  back : — you  must 
come  to  my  master. 

Cha.  Come  along,  come  along. 

Pie.  Let  me  go,  I  say.  I  am  coming  along ;  but 
you  have  a  mind  to  strangle  me  before  I  get  there. 
Hands  off,  gentlemen  !  [Ditengaget  himself  from 
them.]  1  won't  be  dragged  in  this  manner,  like  a 
lamb  to  a  slaughter-house.  What's  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  What's  the  matter,  I  say  ? 

Phil.  O,  poor  innocent  creature;  you'll  know  what 
the  matter  is,  sooner  than  you  desire,  I  fancy.  You 
must  always  act  the  great  man  ;  you  must  affect  to 
be  in  all  your  young  master's  secrets. 

Pie.  I !  I  wish  I  may  be  hanged  if  I  know  any  of 
his  secrets. 


l''.ti.  Ay,  ii y  ;  so  you  say.  You  call  us  wretched 
ploiMers,  \<>u  kno\\.  \Vhat  do  you  think  of  us  now  ? 
My  master  has  been  in  a  fine  rage  about  you  and 
Dupn'1  ;  yon  must  be  tattling. 

l'i>\   Tattling? 

Eti.  Ay,  \on  have  been  telling  Dupn'  something 
or  other. 

Me  !  upon  my  soul,  I — 

Phil.  Well,  well,  it  doesn't  signify  ;  whatever  it 
was,  it  drove  Dupn'  into  the  square,  raving  like  a 
madman,  and  my  master  has  liecn  raving  ever  li 
He  has  almost  murdered  the  porter,  I  can  tell  you, 
for  letting  Dupn-  out, — against  his  express  orders, 
it  seems. 

Pie.  Letting  him  out !  and  why  not  ?  where  is  he 
gone  ? 

Eti.  I  fancy,  that's  the  very  thing  my  master 
wishes  to  know. 

/'/'•.  Is  it  ?  I'm  sure  then  he  wishes  to  know  more 
than  I  can  tell  him. 

Phil.  Ay,  ay,  that's  your  business;  but  he'll  find 
a  way  to  make  you  tell  him,  I  believe. 

Pie.  Make  me  tell !  None  of  your  impertinence, 
if  you  please,  sir. 

Eti.  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  but  come 
quietly  with  us ;  we  shall  all  be  finely  handled  for 
staying  so  long. 

Pie.  Handled,  indeed  !  Come,  I  like  that,  too : 
handled  ! 

Phil.  Don't  be  too  flippant,  friend  Pierre  ;  he's  in 
a  most  unmerciful  humour,  I  promise  you.  Come. 

Pie.  This  is  all  about  that  confounded  picture,  I 
suppose.  My  cursed  curiosity  will  be  the  ruin  of  me 
at  last 

Phil.  Eti.  Cha.  Come  away  !  come  away ! 

Pie.  Well,  well ;  friends,  fellow-servants,  gentle- 
en  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Saloon  in  the  palace  of  Harancour, 
in  which  the  picture  is  now  placed. 

Enter  DARLEMONT. 

Dar.  Doubt,  horror,  and  distraction  !  Where  now 
can  I  look  for  support  ?  my  sou  estranged  from  me  1 
Dupn'  a  fugitive  !  All  torments  that  disobedience, 
treachery,  and  self-condemnation  can  conjure  up, 
beleaguer  and  confound  me  !  [A  noite  without.] 

Enter  PHILIPPE. 
Now,  sir. 

Phil.  We  have  brought  him,  sir :  Pierre  is  at  the 
door. 

Dar.  So  !  he's  in  the  plot,  too.  Bring  him  in. 
[Exit  PHILIPPE.]  Down,  thronging  apprehensions, 
down  !  I  shall  betray  myself. 

Enter  PIERRE,  PHILIPPE,  ETIENNE,  and  CHARLES. 
Tell  me,  sirrah!  whither  is  he  fled? 

Pie.  Fled,  sir  !     Who,  sir  ? 

Dar.  No  prevarication,  rascal ! — the  hypocritical 
complotter  of  your  schemes.  Speak  !  '  Dupre, — 
where  is  he  ? 

Pie.  If  you'll  believe  me,  sir,  I  can't  tell. 

Dar.  I'll  not  believe  you,  villain  !  I'll  have  the 
truth,  though  I  tear  it  out  of  your  heart.  I  know 
you  went  to  him  into  his  room  :  deny  that  too. 

Pie.  Went  to  him  in  his — yes,  yes,  I  did,  I  believe, 
— I  did,  sir. 

Dar.  [Seizing  him.]  What  was  your  business  with 
i im.  then  ? 

Pie.  [Very  much  frightened.]  As  I  hope  for  mercy, 
ir,  I  only  went,  after  you  ordered  me  to  take  away 
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Dar.  [Perceiving  the  other  servants,  he  recovers 
himselfi]  Go;  I'll  call  you,  when  I  have  done  with 
him. 

[Exeunt  PHILIPPE,  ETIENNE,  and  CHARLES; 
DARLEMONT  pulls  the  door  very  violently.] 

Pie.  Sir,  I  see  I  have  done  something  that  alarms 
you. 

Dar,  Alarms  me ! 

Pie.  That  displeases  you ;  I  read  it  in  your  looks  : 
but  what  it  is,  I  protest  I  know  no  more  than  I  do 
what  is  become  of  Dupre. 

Dar.  [Having  composed  himself.]  I'm  not  dis 
pleased  ;  you  are  mistaken.  Come,  tell  me  honestly 
what  passed  between  you. 

Pie.  Why,  nothing,  sir;  only,  at  first,  when  I  said 
something  about  your  bidding  me  remove  the  picture, 
he  shook  his  head,  with  a  deep  groan.  So,  to  spirit 
him  up  a  little,  I  told  him, — as  I  told  you,  sir, — that 
I  had  seen  a  young  gentleman  in  the  morning,  a 
stranger,  who  seemed  deaf,  and  dumb  too,  as  like 
that  picture,  as  if  he  had  sat  for  it. 

Dar.  [Very  eagerly.]  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

Pie.  Not  one  single  word,  sir  ;  but  all  the  blood 
flew  into  his  face  in  a  moment,  and  he  sunk  on  the 
table,  weeping  bitterly ;  then  he  waved  his  hand  so, 
and  I  left  him. 

Dar.  [Aside.]  Ha !  he  has  revealed  nothing  yet. 
You  have  seen  nothing  of  him  since,  then  ? 

Pie.  No,  sir. 


Dar.  Nor  of  the  strangers  ? 
Pie.  Nothing,  sir. 


Dar.  Leave  me. 

Pie.  [Aside.]  And  glad  to  be  so  cheaply  quit,  too. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  rout  ?  I  durst  not 
own  that  I  told  Dupre  the  strangers  were  at  Fran- 
val's.  [Going.] 

Dar.  And — stay  within  call.  [Exit  PIERRE.]  I 
know  not  what  to  think,  nor  what  course  to  take. 
Is  this  fellow's  account  true,  or  false  ?  am  I  betrayed, 
or  not  ? — nor  dare  I  tax  him  too  closely  ;  that  would 
excite  suspicion.  Horrible  uncertainty  !  O,  let  no 
man  ever  trust  himself  into  the  path  of  guilt !  it  is  a 
labyrinth  beset  with  dismay  and  remorse,  and  not  to 
be  retrod  without  a  miracle  !  Yet  I  think,  for  his 
own  sake,  I  think,  Dupre  will  not  divulge  me.  No, 
no,  this  sudden  start  is  but  the  restlessness  of  his 
sickly  conscience. 

Ee-enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  Sir,  the  Advocate  Franval  begs  the  favour  of 
a  lew  moments'  private  conversation  with  you. 

Dar.  Frauval !    With  me,  or  with  my  son  ? 

Pie.  With  you  he  said,  sir. 

Dar.  Tell  him,  I  beg  his  pardon  :  I'm  particularly 
engaged.  [Exit  PIERRE.]  He  comes  to  torture  me 
on  his  side ;  to  prattle  to  me  of  his  sister,  and  the 
match  they  have -so  craftily  settled  with  St.  Alme  : 
but  I  shall  counterwork  their  project.  My  son  is 
good  and  dutiful,  and  loves  me ;  and,  though  he 
could  withstand  my  commands,  I  know  he  cannot 
long  be  proof  to  my  intreaties  ;  and  the  alliance  1 
have  provided,  is  the  only  imaginable  means  of  se 
curing  me  anu  himself  against  all  turns  of  fortune 

Re-enter  PIERRE. 

Pie.  I  beg  pardon,  sir ;  the  Advocate  Franval  has 
sent  me  back  to  inform  you,  that  he  has  immediate 
business  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  the  Abbf 
De  1'Epre,  from  Paris,  is  with  him. 

Dar.  [Starts.]  Who  ? 

Pie.  The  Abbe  De  1'Epre. 

Dar.  What !  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 


Pie.  I  don't  know,  sir  ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  ;  for 
;'s  the  very  gentleman  that  stopped  me  with  the 
oung  stranger  in  the  square  this  morning. 

Dar.  [Ha vine/  paced  once  or  twice  across  the  room  in 
/reat  agitation.]  Desire  them  to  walk  up.  [Exit 
'T'IERRE.]  He  in  Toulouse  !  accompanied  by  a  youth, 
peaking  by  signs,  pointing  out  this  house,  and  like 
he  picture  !  I'll  not  believe  it.  What!  after  so  many 
rears  ?  Yet,  wherefore  should  this  very  man  address 
dmself  to  me  ?  1  must  command  myself;  and  by 
a  firm  and  calm  exterior,  baffle  the  keenest  scrutiny 
of  suspicion.  I  hear  them.  Be  their  errand  what 
t  may,  my  resolution's  fixed.  Defiance  is  a  cham 
pion  whose  vigour  may  be  dreaded ;  but  Fear,  a  re 
creant  destined  to  fall  by  the  very  sword  which  he 
surrenders .  They  come ;  I  must  withdraw  one  mo 
ment.  .  [Exit. 
Re-enter  PIERRE,  introducing  FRANVAL  and  DE 
L'EPEE.  Pierre  places  chairs,  and  exit. 

Fran.  Pray,  sir,  remember;  not  one  word  of 
Dupre.  I  know  him  well ;  to  find  his  servant  his 
accuser,  would  rouse  his  pride  to  fury,  and  render 
all  our  endeavours  to  serve  him,  and  in  him  my 
friend,  ineffectual.  No  hint  of  Dupre's  evidence, 
unless  he  absolutely  drives  us  to  desperate  measures, 
[  beg. 

De  I'E.  I  shall  observe. 
Re-enter  DARLEMONT — DARLEMONT  and  DE  L'EPEE 

eye  each  other  stedfastly.     FRANVAL  presents  DE 

L'EPEE. 

De  I'E.  Your  servant,  sir. 

[DARLEMONT  bows  to  them,  points  to  the  chairs, 
and  they  all  sit;  DARLEMONT  in  the  centre, 
evidently  struggling  with  his  alarm.] 

Dar.  You  desire,  I  am  told,  to  speak  with  me  in 
private.  May  I  ask  what  motive — 

De  I'E.  The  deep  interest  we  both  take  in  the  ho- 
tiour  of  the  father  of  St.  Alme,  and  the  solemn  obli 
gation  we  are  at  the  same  time  under  to  fulfil  an  act 
jf  justice ;  these,  sir,  are  the  motives  on  which  we 
judged  it  proper  to  request  this  interview  in  private. 

Dar.  [Embarrassed.]  Does  any  man  suppose  my 
tumour,  then,  in  question? 

Fran.  A  moment's  patience,  sir. 

De  I'E.  You  are  the  uncle,  and  were  left  the 
guardian  of  Julio,  Count  of  Harancour. 

Dar.  [Shocked.]  Well,  sir! 

De  I'E.  Of  that  unhappy  youth,  who  was  deprived 
by  death  of  the  watchful  affection  of  his  parents,  and 
by  nature  left  destitute  of  that  distinctive  prerogative 
of  man,  the  power  of  appealing  against  injustice  and 
oppression ! 

Dar.  [Haughtily.]  Oppression,  sir? 

De  I'E.  Ha !  then  you  conceive  my  meaning  ? 

Dar.  [Checking  himself.]  If  you  have  business, 
state  it  plainly. 

De  I'E.  Do  you  desire  it  ? 

Dar.  What  means — 

De  I'E.  Are  you  prepared  for  plain  and  honest 
speaking  ? 

Dar.  I'm  not  prepared  for  rude  interrogation.— 
|  Rises  to  go  away.] 

Fran.  [Rises  and  stops  him.]  Listen  one  instant, 
and,  perhaps,  what  he  has  spoken  will  hardly  be 
construed  thus. 

Dar.  Damnation  !   [Aside.]  To  the  point  at  once. 

De  I'E.  \Rises.]  With  all  my  soul.  In  one  plain 
word  then,  learn,  that  chance,  or  rather  that  good 
Power  that  governs  chance  and  the  destiny  of  man, 
first  placed  your  nephew,  Julio,  in  my  hands.  This 
defrauded  orphan,  whose  misfortunes  should  have 
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doubled  the  tenderness  of  his  natural  protector  to 
wards  him ;  this  outcast,  deaf  and  dumb,  u»  still  alive ; 
and  by  our  mouths  now  demands  of  you  the  restitu 
tion  of  his  name  and  fortune. 

Dar.  [After  a  convulsiun  of  kit  whole  frame.] 
Lives,  do  you  say?  still  lives?  You  will  not  woi-ier  it' 
I  am  astonished,  while  I  listen  t<>  fables  such  as  the*e. 

Ue  CE.  No,  sir;  struck  as  I  sec-  you  ;ire  by  this 
discovery,  my  only  wonder  is,  that  your  emotions 
are  iiot  inure  terrible. 

Dar.  And  who  are  you,  who  arrogantly  presume 
to  interpret  looks  ?  Von,  who  attribute  the  crimes 
you  first  invent  for  sordid,  sehish  ends,  and  dare 
pronounce  men  guilty  in  the  face  of  proof? 

Fran.   Not  so  ;  the  proofs  are  ours. 

Dar.  Away  !   my  nephew  died  in  Paris. 

Fnm.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

De  CE.  Recollect,  sir,  that  he  is  your  nephew, 
and  let  your  conscience  answer.  Were  you  present 
in  his  expiring  moments  ?  dare  you  deliberately  af 
firm  you  saw  him  dead  ? 

Dar.  And  do  you  know  the  man  to  whom  you  put 
these  dishonourable  and  malignant  questions  ? 

Fran.  Far  otherwise  : — we  come  not  with  malig 
nity,  but  with  sincere  solicitude  to  save  the  father  of 
St.  Alme,  the  uncle  of  Julio,  from  public  ignominy, 
and  inevitable  impending  ruin. 

Dar.  Begone  !  And  if  you  are  vain  enough  to 
think  your  brawling  eloquence  has  power  to  over 
throw  the  credit  and  character  of  Darlemont,  to  an 
nul  a  legal  act,  a  formal  register  of  death,  exert  that 
power  :  I  hurl  defiance  at  you. 

Fran.  Rush  not  on  your  destruction.  Confide  in 
us ;  and  believe  that,  next  to  those  just  claims  of 
which  I  am  the  assertor,  nothing,  no  nothing,  can 
be  more  sacred  to  me  than  the  honour  of  the  father 
of  my  friend. 

Dar.  My  heart  throws  back  the  imputation.  I 
dare  your  malice  to  produce  one  proof,  that  this  sup 
positions  foundling  is  the  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Harancour. 

De  CE.  A  thousand!  The  time  when  he  was 
found  ;  his  transport  on  re-entering  this  the  loved 
place  of  his  nativity ;  his  emotion  on  first  seeing 
this  house, — 

Fran.  His  infirmity  ;  his  striking  likeness  to  the 
late  President,  his  father ;  the  declaration  of  poor 
Claudine; — 

De  CE.  His  own  declarations. 

Dar.  His  declarations ! 

D«  CE.  His. — Be  not  too  obstinately  incredulous. 

Fran.  Yes  ;  fostered  by  his  humanity,  and  guided 
by  his  lessons,  Julio  has  found  in  De  1'Epee  a  more 
than  father:  genius  has  compensated  the  wrongs 
that  nature  did  him,  and  made  him,  even  in  dumb 
ness,  eloquently  intelligible. 

Dar.  Concerted  fraud  and  artifice !  I  know  my 
holds  of  safety,  and  despise  your  menace.  His  death 
is  registered. 

De  CE.  Suppose  that  register  a  forgery. 

Dar.  [.dna'e.]  So;  then  the  villain  has  betrayed  me ! 

De  CE.  It  staggers  him ;  we  triumph.  [Atide  to 
FRANVAL.]  I  see,  your  lips  are  ready  to  avow  the 
secret  of  your  heart  O,  for  your  own  sake,  listen 
to  the  charities  of  nature. 

Fran.  Free  yourself  at  once  from  the  torments 
that  too  long  have  burrowed  in  your  bosom. 

Dar.  Why  do  I  submit  to  the  ascendancy  these 
men  assume  over  me  ? 

Fran.  [Taking  hit  hand.]  Yield  to  our  friendship. 

DeCE.  [Taking  hit  other  hand.]  Yield  to  our 
payers. 


D.tr.  Leave  me,  I  say — begone!  Never  will  1 
acknowledge  thitt  impostor!  [Gviny. 

Ent.-r  ST.  ALME. 

St.  A.  O,  my  father,  have  compassion  on  me  ! — 
on  yourself!  my  cousin  Julio — 

Dar.  What,  you  conspire  against  me  !  St.  Almn  ! 
St.  Alme  ! 

St.  A.  If  I  was  ever  dear  to  you — 

Dar.  Peace,  fool !  Join  to  calumniate  your  father, 
and  defraud  yourself! 

[DE  i/Ei'EE  tend*  FRANVAL  out ;  he  return* 
immediately. 

St.  A.  Do  not,  do  not  aggravate  our  dishonour  ! 
Relent,  relent !  Let  me  not  hate  myself  by  know 
ing  that  your  affection  for  me  led  you  into  crimes, 
at  which  your  soul  revolts.  Have  1  not  witnessed 
the  agonies  of  your  despair — the  horrors  of  your  self- 
accusation  ?  O,  sir,  do  not  make  it  believed  that  you 
justify  the  deeds,  which  I  know  you  abhor. 

Dar.  Hence  !  for  ever  leave  me  !  I  can  maintain 
my  rights,  though  I  am  deserted  by  an  unnatural  son. 

St.  A.  Since  you  will  drive  me  from  you,  sir,  I 
go — Enjoy  your  riches ;  but  enjoy  them  in  cheerless 
solitude  :  no  child,  no  friend  to  share  them.  Where 
I  shall  hide  this  dishonoured  head,  I  know  not.  But 
to  haunt  with  savages,  or  dwell  with  lepers,  will  be 
paradise  to  that  board,  where  a  son  and  father  must 
daily  meet,  blackened  with  mutual  guilt,  and  con 
sciously  living  under  each  other's  contempt.  [Going. 

Dar.  Stay,  ruffian  !  monster ! — No,  begone— 
league  with  the  assassins  of  your  father,  and  of  your 
own  hopes  ;  I  shall  find  means  to  confront  you  all. 

[Going. 

Enter  Madame  FUANVAL,  THEODORE,  and  MARI 
ANNE. 

St.  A.  Confront  this  witness,  too. 

[Pointt  to  THEODORE. 

Dar.  [  Turn*  round  and  sees  THEODORE.]  Horror ! 
madness  !  Hide  me  from  his  sight ! 

St.  A.  Turn  to  him — take  him  to  you :  his  looks 
speak  blessings  and  forgiveness. 

Dor.  To  be  disgraced — never  !  This  is  the  very 
crisis  of  my  fate,  and  I  will  stand  the  event  I  do 
look  on  him.  Is  this  your  instrument?  I  know 
him  not.  And  you  at  once  decide  your  choice — 
Him,  or  me,  you  must  renounce  this  instant. 

[To  ST.  ALME. 

St.  A.  Put  me  not  to  so  severe  a  trial. 

Dar.  Enough — 'Tis  past — Farewell  for  ever. 

[Going. 

St.  A.  [Fallt  on  his  knees,  and  catchet  DARLE- 
MONT.]  In  the  name  of  all  that's  sacred,  my  father! 
You  heed  me  not! — You  fly  me! — Look  on  me, 
father  ! — For  all  our  sakes — relent,  relent ! 

Dar.  Never,  never. 

Si.  A.  O  !   sir  !  sir — I  must  be  heard. 

[Exit  DARLEMONT  in  the  greatest  ayony,  drag 
ging  ST.  ALME  on  his  knees.  THEODORE 
all  this  while  in  the  greatest  agitation. 

De  CE.  Obdurate  man  !  Be  still,  be  still,  poor 
boy,  you  shall  have  justice  yet. 

Mad.  F.  Now,  son  ;  can  you  any  longer  hesitate? 

Fraw.  No ;  I  should  become  criminal  myself,  if  I 

delayed  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me  ; 

mis  dreadful  memorial  must  instantly  be  preferred. 

[Takes  the  accusatiori'from  his  pocket. 

Mar.  Then  we  are  lost  for  ever. 

Knt,-r  DOMINIQUE  and  CLAUDINE. 

Mad.  F.  Well,  Dominique  :  well,  Claudine  !  Hey 
day  !  where  are  your  companions  ? — What,  have 
you  brought  none  of  the  old  servants  with  YOU? 
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Dom.  It  isn't  for  want  of  searching  for  them, 
madam.  First,  we  called  at  Denys,  the  groom's  ; 
— he  and  his  old  wife  went  out  early  ill  the  morning, 
nobody  knows  where. 

Clau.  Then  we  went  to  the  coachman's  widow. 

Dom.  She  was  gone  to  pass  the  day  at  her  cou 
sin's  in  the  country.  However,  we  told  all  the 
neighbours  to  be  sure  to  tell  them  they  were  wanted, 
the  moment  they  came  back. 

Fran.  You  took  care  to  conceal  the  motive  of  our 
sending  for  them  ? 

Dom.  O,  to  be  sure.  You'll  never  catch  me 
blabbing,  when  I'm  trusted  with  a  secret. 

Fran.  'Tis  well ;  wait  without. 

[Exeunt  DOMINIQUE  and  CLAUDINE. 
The  facts  this  paper  contains  will,  I  doubt  not,  ex 
cite  the  immediate  attention  and  zeal  of  the  magis 
trates.  We  must  be  gone.  If  St.  Aline  returns  in 
our  absence,  calm  and  console  him,  I  beseech  you  ! 
You,  Marianne,  particularly — you,  my  sister,  tell 
him  what  I  undergo.  But,  come ;  a  single  moment 
of  delay  may —  [^4  noise  within. 

Mar'  Hark  !   hark  !     What  noise ? 

Da  I'E.  It  is  St.  Alme. — Good  heaven  !  in  what 
agitation  !  in  what  alarm ! 

Enter  ST.  ALME. 

St..  A.  O,  sir ! — My  friend  ! — [Falls  on  FRANVAL. 

Fran.  St.  Alme  ! — Speak — speak — 

St.  A.  My  father — 

Fran.   Heavens  ! 

St  A.  My  father 
ly  IE.  Go  on. 

St.  A.  Distracted  by  Julio's  wrongs — I  ran,  I 
burst  into  the  chamber  with  my  father — Dupre  fol 
lowed,  and  at  once  owned  he  had  revealed  all  to 
you ;  and  was  resolved  (unless  he  did  the  young 
Count  justice)  by  a  public  confession  to  make  him 
the  partner  of  his  punishment.  My  father  shud 
dered — maddening  and  agonized  I  drew  my  sword, 
and  vowed,  if  he  persisted  to  refuse  his  acknowledg 
ment  of  Julio,  that  moment  to  expire  on  its  point 
before  his  eyes.  The  dread  of  indelible  disgrace — 
the  cry  of  my  despair — the  horror  of  my  death,  pre 
vailed — nature  triumphed — my  father  relented — 
and  with  a  trembling  hand — there,  there — 

[Gives  DE  L'EPEE  a  paper. 

De  I'E.  [Reads.]  "  I  do  acknowledge  Theodore, 
the  pupil  of  De  1'Epee,  to  be  Julio,  the  lawful  Count 
of  Harancour  ;  and  am  prepared  immediately  to  re 
instate  him  in  all  his  rights.  Davlemont."  To 
thee,  all-gracious  heaven,  be  endless  praise  and 
thanks  !  [Gives  the  paper  to  THEODORE. 

Fran.  [Tearing  the  accusation  to  pieces.]  From 
what  a  load  is  my  heart  relieved ! 

[THEODORE,  having  read  the  paper,  throws  him 
self  at  DE  L'EPEE'S  feet,  and  kisses  him; 
rises  transported,  and  embraces  FRANVAL  : 
then  running  towards  ST.  ALME,  pauses,  as 
if  struck  by  some  sudden  thought;  looks  stead 


fastly  at  him,  and  runs  to  the  table,  where  he 
writes  something  under  DARLEMONT'S  de 
claration. 

Fran.   What  would  he  do  ?    What  is  his  design  ? 

De  I'E.  I  know  not. 

Mad.  F.    He  seems  extremely  moved. 

Mar.  How  the  tears  stream  from  his  eyes ! 

|  THEODORE  returns  to  ST.  ALME,  takes  one  of 
his  hands  and  places  it  on  his  heart,  then 
gives  what  he  has  been  writing  into  his  other 
hand,  and  makes  signs  to  him  to  read  it. 

St.  A.  [Reads.]  "  Half  of  my  fortune  must  be 
your's,  St.  Alme — if  you  refuse  me,  I  here  vow 
again  to  disappear,  and  never  more  be  heard  of. 
From  our  cradles  we  were  accustomed  to  share 
every  good,  like  brothers — and  I  can  never  be  happy 
at  the  expense  of  my  friend."  Still  the  same  noble 
Julio  !  [Embraces  THEODORE. 

De  I'E.  This  single  act  overpays  all  I  have  done 
for  him. 

Mad.  F.  The  very  spirit  of  the  old  count,— He's 
his  father's  own  son. 

St.  A.  O,  that  I  could  efface  the  memory  of  thy 
wrongs  !  How  shall  I  ever  bear  the  weight  of  that 
recollection  ? 

De  I'E.  [Looking  at  MARIANNE.]  If  this  young 
lady  would  but  kindly  condescend  to  take  a  title  to 
assist  you,  you  might,  perhaps — 

Mad.  F.  Nay,  nay ;  reflect,  sir,  that  such  an 
union  would — 

De  I'E.  Bless,  for  ever  bless,  two  virtuous  hearts, 
that  heaven  formed  for  each  other,  and  make  the 
happiness  of  this  fortunate  day  complete. 

Mad.  F.  I  protest,  I  can't — really  I  don't  know — 

Fran.  I  am  sure,  madam — 

Mad.  F.  Upon  my  word,  son,  you  seem  to  per 
suade  me  to  anything.  [To  ST.  ALME.]  You  need 
not  speak,  sir;  [To  MARIANNE.]  no,  nor  you, 
Marianne.  The  matter  has  been  settled  among 
you,  I  see,  and  now  you  pretend  to  ask  my  appro 
bation  :  though,  after  that  letter,  I  assure  you,  if 
you  had  not  found  a  friend  to  whose  intercession 
nothing  can  be  refused,  I  should  not  have  been  pre 
vailed  with  to  give  my  consent. 

[THEODORE,  after  a  sign  from  DE  L'EPEE, 
kisses  MARIANNE,  and  gines  her  hand  to  ST. 
ALME. 

St.  A.  O,  joy  unutterable  ! — 

Mar.  How  are  we  all  beholden  to  your  goodness  ! 

De  I'E.  'Tis  to  the  prudence  of  your  brother,  and 
to  the  fortitude  of  St.  Alme,  we  owe  our  final  tri 
umph.  [To  ST.  ALME.]  Consoled  by  love, by  friend 
ship,  and  a  father's  return  to  virtue,  all  cause  of  re 
gret  may  well  be  forgotten,  sir ;  and  let  us  hope, 
that  the  example  of  this  protected  orphan,  may  ter 
rify  the  unjust  man  from  the  abuse  of  trust,  and 
confirm  the  benevolent  in  the  discharge  of  all  the 
gentle  duties  of  humanity.  [Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

DON  DIEGO 

LEAN  DM; 

MUISGO 

Two  Scholars. 

LEONORA 
URSULA. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   I. — A  Garden  belonging  to  Don  Diego's 
House. 

Enter  Don  DIEGO,  musing. 
AIR. — DIEGO. 

Thoughts  to  council — let  me  tee — 
Hum — to  be,  or  not  to  be 
A  husband,  is  the  question. 

A  cuckold!  must  that  follow? 
Say  what  men  will, 
Wedlock1!  a  pill, 
Bitter  to  twallow, 
And  hard  of  digestion. 
But  fear  makes  the  danger  seem  double  : 
Siii/,  Hymen,  what  mischicj  can  trouble 
My  peace,  sltould  I  venture  to  try  you  * 
My  doort  sitall  be  Icn-k'd. 
My  windou't  be  blo<:k'J  ; 
A;o  male  in  my  hou*r. 
Not  to  much  at  a  mouse ; 
Then  horns,  harm,  I  defy  you. 

Enttr  URSULA. 
Dieg.  Ursula! 

Vrt.  Here,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Dieg.  Where  is  Leonora  ? 
Vrt.  In  her  chamber,  sir. 

Dieg.  There  is  the  key  of  it ;  there  the  key  of 
the  best  hall ;  there  the  key  of  the  door  upon  the 
first  flight  of  stairs  ;  there  the  key  of  the  door  upon 
the  st-cond  ;  this  double  locks  the  hatch  below ;  and 
this  the  door  that  opens  into  the  entry. 

(rs.   I  am  acquainted  with  every  ward  of  them. 

You  know,  Ursula,  when  I  took  Leonora 
from  her  father  and  mother,  she  was  to  live  iu  the 
house  with  me  three  months  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
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which  time,  I  entered  into  a  bond  of  four  thousand 
pistoles,  either  to  return  her  to  them  spotless,  with 
half  that  sum  for  a  dowry,  or  make  her  my  true  and 
lawful  wife. 

Urs.  And,  I  warrant  you,  they  came  secretly  t«» 
inquire  of  me,  whether  they  might  venture  to  trust 
your  worship.  Lord!  said  I,  I  have  lived  with  the 
|  gentleman  nine  years  and  three  quarters,  come  Lam 
mas,  and  never  saw  anything  uncivil  by  him  in  my 
life  ;  nor  no  more  I  ever  did ;  and  to  let  your  wor 
ship  know,  if  I  had,  you  would  have  mistaken  your 
person  ;  for  I  bless  heaven,  though  I'm  poor,  I'm 
honest,  and  would  not  live  with  any  man  alive  that 
should  want  to  handle  me  unlawfully. 

Dieg.  Ursula,  I  do  believe  it ;  and  you  are  parti 
cularly  happy,  that  both  your  age  and  your  person 
exempt  you  from  any  such  temptation.  But,  be  this 
as  it  will,  Leonora's  parents,  alter  some  little  diffi 
culty,  consented  to  comply  with  my  proposal ;  and, 
being  fully  satisfied  with  their  daughter's  temper 
and  conduct,  which,  I  wanted  to  be  acquainted  with, 
this  day  being  the  expiration  of  the  term,  I  am  re 
solved  to  fulfil  my  bond,  by  marrying  her  to-morrow. 

Urs.  Heaven  bless  you  together. 

Dieg.  During  the  time  she  has  lived  with  me,  she 
has  never  been  a  moment  out  of  my  sight :  and  now 
tell  me,  Ursula,  what  you  have  observed  in  her  ? 

Vrt.  All  meekness  and  gentleness,  your  worship; 
and  yet,  I  warrant  you,  shrewd  and  sensible;  egad! 
when  she  pleases,  she  can  be  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 

Dieg.  You  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
particular  attachments  ? 

Vrt.  Why,  sir,  of  late  I  have  observed — 

Dit-g.  Eh!  how!  what! 

Vrt.  That  she  has  taken  greatly  to  the  young 
kitten. 

Dieg.  O  !  is  that  all  ? 

Vrt.  Ay,  by  my  faith !  I  don't  think  she  is  fond 
of  anything  else. 

Dieg.  Of  me,  Ursula? 

Vrt.  Ay,  ay,  of  the  kitten,  and  your  worship,  and 
her  birds,  and  going  to  mass.  I  have  taken  notice 
of  late,  that  she  is  mighty  fond  of  going  to  mass,  as 
your  worship  lets  her,  early  of  a  morning. 

l>-'j.  Well!  I  am  now  going  to  her  parents,  to 
lot  them  know  my  resolution.  I  will  not  take  her 
with  me,  because,  having  been  used  to  confinement, 
and  it  being  the  life  I  am  determined  she  shall  h-a-l, 
it  will  be  only  giving  her  a  bail  habit.  I  shall  re 
turn  with  the  £<»od  folks  to-morrow  morning;  in  the 
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meantime,  Ursula,  I  confide  in  your  attention ;  and 
take  care,  as  you  would  merit  my  favour. 

Urs.  1  will,  indeed,  your  worship  ;  there  is  not  a 
widow  gentlewoman  in  all  Salamanca  fitter  to  look 
after  a  young  maiden. 

Dieg.  Go,  and  send  Leonora  to  me.  [Exit  UR 
SULA.]  I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  was  going  to 
church  with  Leonora  to  be  married,  and  that  we 
were  met  on  the  road  by  a  drove  of  oxen.  Oxen  ; 
I  don't  like  oxen !  I  wish  it  had  been  a  flock  of 
sheep.  [Exit. 

Enter  LEONORA,  with  a  bird  on  her  finger,  which  she 
holds  in  the  other  hand  by  a  string. 

AIR. — LEONORA. 
Say,  little  foolish,  fluttering  thing, 
Whither,  ah  !  whither  would  you  wing 

Your  airy  flight  ? 
Stay  here,  and  sing, 

Your  mistress  to  delight. 
No,  no,  no, 

Sweet  robin,  you  shall  not  go  : 
Where,  you  wanton,  could  you  be 
Half  so  happy  as  with  me  ? 
Re-enter  DIEGO. 
Dieg.  Leonora! 
Leon.  Here  I  am. 

Dieg.  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  listen  to  me  at 
tentively. 

Leon.   There. 

Dieg.  I  am  going  this  evening  to  your  father  and 

mother,  and  I  suppose  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the 

cause  of  my  journey.  Are  you  willing  to  be  my  wife  ? 

Leon.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  and  my 

father  and  mother  please. 

Dieg.  But  that's  not  the  thing  :    do  you  like  me  ? 
Leon.  Y — es. 

Dieg.  What  do  you  sigh  for  ? 
Leon.  I  don't  know. 

Dieg.  When  you  came  hither,  you  were  taken 
from  a  mean,  little  house,  ill  situated,  and  worse 
furnished  ;  you  had  no  servants,  and  were  obliged, 
with  your  mother,  to  do  the  work  yourself. 

Leon.  Yes,  but  when  we  had  done,  I  could  look 
out  at  the  window,  or  go  a  walking  in  the  fields. 
Dieg.  Perhaps  you  dislike  confinement? 
Leon    No,  I  don't,  I  am  sure. 
Dieg.  I  say,  then,  I  took  you  from  that  mean  ha 
bitation,  and'  hard  labour,  to  a  noble  building,  and 
this  fine  garden;  where,  so  far  from  being  a  slave, 
you  are  absolute  mistress  ;  and  instead  of  wearing  a 
mean  stuff  gown,  look  at  yourself,   I  beseech  you  ; 
the  dress  you  have  on  is  fit  for  a  princess. 
Leon.  It's  very  fine,  indeed. 
Dieg.  Well,  Leonora,  you  know  in  what  manner 
you  have  been  treated  since  you  have  been  my  com 
panion  ;  ask  yourself  again  now,  whether   you  can 
be  content  to   lead  a  life  with  me  according  to  the 
specimen  you  have  had. 
Leon.  Specimen  ! 

Dieg.  Ay,  according  to  the  manner  I  have  treated 
you — according— 
Leon.  I'll  do  whatever  you  please. 
Dieg.  Then,  my  dear,  give  me  a  kiss. 
Leon.  Good  bye  to  you. 
Dieg.  Here,  Ursula  I 

SONG.— DIEGO. 
By  some  I  am  told 
That  I'm  wrinkled  and  old  ; 

But  I  will  not  believe  what  they  say  : 
I  feel  my  blood  mounting, 


Like  streams  in  a  fountain, 

That  merrily  sparkle  and  play. 

For  love  I  have  will, 

And  ability  still ; 

Odsbobs,  I  can  scarcely  refrain ! 

My  diamond,  my  pearl, 

Well,  be  a  good  girl, 

Until  I  come  to  you  again.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Heigho  !  I  think  I  am  sick.  He's  very 
good  to  me,  to  be  sure,  and  it's  my  duty  to  love 
him,  because  we  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful ;  but  I 
wish  I  was  not  to  marry  him  for  all  that,  though 
I'm  afraid  to  tell  him  so.  Fine  feathers,  they  say, 
make  fine  birds ;  but  I  am  sure  they  don't  make 
happy  ones  ;  a  sparrow  is  happier  in  the  fields  than 
a  goldfinch  in  a  cage.  There  is  something  makes 
me  mighty  uneasy.  While  he  was  talking  to  me, 
I  thought  I  never  saw  anything  look  so  ugly  in  my 
life.  O  dear  now,  why  did  I  forget  to  ask  leave  to 
go  to  mass  to-morrow?  I  suppose,  because  he's 
abroad,  Ursula  won't  take  me.  I  wish  I  had  asked 
leave  to  go  to  mass. 

SONG. — LEONORA. 
Were  I  a  shepherd's  maid,  to  keep 
On  yonder  plains  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Well  pleas' d  I'd  watch  the  live-long  day, 
My  ewes  at  feed,  my  lambs  at  play. 
Or,  would  some  bird,  that  pity  brings, 
But  for  a  moment  lend  its  wings, 
My  parents  then  might  rave  and  scold, 
My  guardian  strive  my  will  to  hold  : 
Their  words  are  harsh,  his  walls  are  high, 
But,  spite  of  all,  away  Pdflv.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Street  in  Salamanca 

Enter  LEANDER  and  two  Scholars,  in  their  university 

gowns. 

Leand.  His  name  is  Don  Diego.  There's  his 
house,  like  another  monastery,  or  rather  prison  ;  his 
servants  are  an  ancient  duenna,  and  a  negro  slave — 

1  Schol.  And  after   having   lived  fifty  years   a 
bachelor,   this  old  fellow  has  picked  up  a  young 
thing   of  sixteen,  whom  he  by   chance  saw   in  a 
balcony  ! 

2  Schol.  And  you  are  in  love  with  the  girl  ? 
Leand.  To  desperation ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not 

indifferent  to  her;  for  finding  that  her  jealous 
guardian  took  her  to  the  chapel  of  a  neighbouring 
convent  every  morning  before  it  was  light,  I  went 
there  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  planting  myself  as 
near  as  I  could;  I  then  varied  my  appearance,  con 
tinuing  to  do  so,  from  time  to  time,  'till  I  was  con 
vinced  she  had  sufficiently  remarked  and  understood 
my  meaning. 

L  Schol.  Well,  Leander,  I'll  say  that  for  you, 
there  is  not  a  more  industrious  lad  in  the  university 
of  Salamanca,  when  a  wench  is  to  be  ferreted. 

2  Schol.  But  pr'ythee,  tell  us  now,  how  did  you 
get  information  ? 

Leand.  First,  from  report,  which  raised  my  cu- 
iosity;  and  afterwards  from  the  negro  I  just  now 
mentioned.  I  observed  that  when  the  family  were 
gone  to  bed,  he  often  came  to  air  himself  at  yonder 
grate.  You  know  I  am  no  bad  chanter,  nor  a  very 
scurvy  minstrel ;  so  taking  a  guitar,  clapping  a 
black  patch  on  my  eye,  and  a  swathe  upon  one  of 
my  legs,  I  soon  scraped  acquaintance  with  my 
friend  Mungo.  He  adores  my  songs  and  sarabands, 
and  taking  me  for  a  poor  cripple,  often  repays  me 
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with  a  share  of  his  allu\vance,  which   1   accept,  to 
avoid  suspicion. 

1  Scliol.  And  so — 

Laand.  Aud  so,  sir,  he  lias  toM  me  all  the  secrets 
of  his  family ;  and  one  worth  knowing  :  for  he  in 
formed  me  la^t  night,  that  his  ma»ter  will  this  even 
ing  take  a  short  journey  into  the  country,  whence 
he  proposes  not  to  return  'till  to-morrow,  leaving 
his  young  wife,  th.it  is  to  be,  behind  him. 

2  Sr/wl.   Xuunds  !   let's  scale  the  wall. 

Leand.  Fair  and   softly.     I  will  this  moment  go  . 
an  1  put  on  my  disguise,  watch  for  the   Don's  going  ! 
out,  attack  my  negro  afresji,  and  try  if,  by  his  means, 
I  cannot  get  into  the  house;  or,  at  least,    obtain  a 
-.•Jit  of  my  charming  angel. 

1  Schul.  Angel !   is  she  then  so  handsome  ? 

Leand.  It  is  time  for  us  to  withdraw  :  come  to 
my  chambers,  and  there  you  shall  know  all  you  can 
desire.  [Exeunt  tiro  Scholars. 

SOXG.— LEANDER. 
Hither,  Venui,  with  your  dovtt, 
Hither,  all  ye  little  loves  ; 
Hound  me  liyht  your  wings  display, 
And  bear  a  lover  on  his  way. 
Oil,  could  I  but,  like  Jove  of  old, 
Transform,  myself  to  show'ry  yo'd  ; 
Or  in  a  swan  my  passion  shroud, 
Or  wrap  it  in  an  orient  cloud; 
What  locks,  what  bars  should  then  impede, 
Or  keep  me  from  my  charming  maid  ?      [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Tfie  outside  of  Don  Diego's  lunue, 
which  appears  with  windows  barred  up,  and  an  iron 
(/rate  before  an  entry. 

Enter  Don  DtEGO  from,  the  house,  having  first  un 
locked  the  door,  and  removed  two  or  three  bars 
vfiich  assisted  in  fattening  it. 
Diey.  With  the  precautions  I  have  taken,  I  think 
I  run  no  risk  in  quitting  my  hon-e  for  a  short  time. 
Leonora  has  never  shewn  the  least  inclination  to 
deceive  me  ;  besides,  my  old  woman  is  prudent  and 
faithful,  she  has  all  the  keys,  and  will  not  part  with 
them  from  herself:  but  suppose — suppose — by  the 
rood  and  St.  Francis,  I  will  not  leave  it  in  her 
power  to  do  mischief.  A  woman's  not  having  it  in 
her  power  to  deceive  you  is  the  best  security  for  her 
fidelity,  and  the  only  one  a  wise  man  will  confide 
in ;  fast  bind,  safe  find,  is  an  excellent  proverb. 
I'll  e'en  lock  her  up  with  the  rest;  there  is  a  hasp 
to  the  door,  and  I  have  a  padlock  within  which  shall 
be  my  guarantee;  I  will  wait  'till  the  negro  returns 
with  the  provisions  he  has  gone  to  purchase  ;  and 
clapping  them  all  up  to-M-thei",  make  my  min.l  etf] 
by  having  the  key  they  are  under  in  my  pocket. 

[  to  ft. 

Enter  M»  NGO,  tinging,  with  a  hummer. 
Munyo.   [Sits  down  ujjun  tfie  hamper.]   (io,  get  you 

down,   you    d n    hamper,    you    carry    me   now. 

Curse  m\  old    m, i--, i,    sending   me  always  here  and 
dere  for  one  something  to  make  me  tire 'like  a  mule 

— curse  him  imperanct — and  him  d u  insurance. 

lie-enter  Don  Dit.i;o. 
Dieg.   How  now  ! 

Munyo.  [Rising.]  Ah,  massa,  bless  your  heart. 
Diey.  What's  that  you  are  muttering,  sirrah  ? 
Munyo.  Nothing,  massa,  only  me  say,  you  very 

Od  11; 

/>'«•../    What  do  you  leave  your  load  there  for? 

*f«n.-/  :.:e  lila  tire. 

Diey.  Take  it  up,  rascal. 


Munyo.   Yes,  bless  your  heart,  massa. 
Din/.   No,   lay   it  down  :   now  I  think  ou't,  come 
hither. 

Mango.  What  you  say,  massa  ? 
Diey.  Can  you  be  honest  ? 

Munyo.  Me  no  savee,  massa,  you  never  ax  me 
before. 

Dieg.  Can  you  tell  truth  ? 
Munyo.  What  you  give  me,  massa  ? 
Diey.  There's  a  pistreen  for  you ;  now  tell  me, 
do  you  know  of  any  ill  going  on  in  my  house  ? 

Mungo.  Ah,  massa,  a  d n  deal. 

Dieg.  How  !  that  I  m  a  stranger  to  ? 
Mungo.  No,  massa,   you  lick  me  every  day  with 
your  rattan ;  I'm  sure,  massa,  that's  mischief  enough 
for  poor  neger-man. 
Dieg.  So,  so. 

Mungo.  La !  massa,  how  could  you  have  a  heart 
to  lick  poor  neger-man,  as  you  lick  me  last  Thursday  ? 
Dieg.  If  you  have   not  a  mind  I  should  chasti'se 
you  now,  hold  your  tongue. 

Mungo.  Yes,  massa,  if  you  no  lick  me  again. 
Dieg.  Listen  to  me,  I  say. 

Mungo.  You  know,  massa,  me  very  good  servant. 
Dieg.  Then  you  will  go  on  ? 
Mungo.  And  ought  to  be  use  kine — 
Dieg.  If  you  utter  another  syllable— 
Munyo.  And  I'm  sure,  massa,  you  can't  deny  but 
t  worky  worky.     I  dress  a  victuals,  and  run  a  er 
rands,  and  wash  a  house,   and  make  a  beds,  and 
scrub  a  shoes,  and  wait  a  table. 

Dieg.  [Beats  him.]  Take  that.  Now  will  you 
listen  to  me  ? 

Mungo.  La !  massa,  if  ever  I  saw — 
Dieg.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  shall  not  return 
'till  to-morrow  morning.  During  this  night  I  charge 
you  not  to  sleep  a  wink,  but  be  watchful  as  a  lynx, 
and  keep  walking  up  and  down  the  entry,  that  if 
you  hear  the  least  noise,  you  may  alarm  the  family. 
Stay  here,  perverse  animal,  and  take  care  that  no 
body  approaches  the  door;  I  am  going  in,  and  shall 
be  out  again  in  a  moment.  [Exit  into  the  house. 

Munyo.  So  I  must  be  stay  in  a  cold  all  night,  and 
have  no  sleep,  and  get  no  tanks  neither ;  den  him 
call  me  tief,  and  rogue,  and  rascal,  to  tempt  me. 

SONG.— ML-NGO. 

Dear  heart,  what  a  terrible  life  am  I  led! 
A  dog  has  a  better,  that's  shelter' d  and  fed : 
\iyht  and  day  'tis  de  same, 
My  juihis  is  dere  game  : 
Me  wish  to  de  lord  me  was  dead, 
ll'hiitc'er's  to  be  done, 
Poor  blacky  must  run  ; 
Munyo  here,  Munyo  dere, 
Munyo  every  where; 
Above,  and  bd'W  ; 
Sirrah  come,  sirrah  go; 
Do  so,  and  do  so, 
Oh  !  oh  .' 

Me  wish  to  de  lord  i,in  -j-ai  dead. 
[DlF.GO  having  entered  from  the  house  during  the 
song,  Mi  NV;O  </.)<•>  in,  and  aj>pears  to  bolt  the 
door  on  the  inside.] 

Dieg.  [ Unxe en,  puts  on  a  large  padlock.]  That 
must  do  till  I  get  a  larger.  [Exit. 

Enter  LEANDER  disguised. 

Leand.   So, — my  old    Argus   is  departed,  and  the 

„'  is  as  favourable   for   my  design  as  I  could 

wi-h.     Now   to  attract  my   friend   Muii-jo  ;  if  he  is 

within  heating    of  my    guitar,    I   am    sure  he   will 

mjicklv  make  hi>  appi  a: 
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MUNGO  appears  at  the  grate. 
Mungo.  Who  goes  derc  ?     Hip,  hollo  ! 
Leand.    Heaven    bless   you,   my  worthy  master, 
will  your  worship's  honour  have  a  little  music  this 
evening  ?  and  1  have  got  a  bottle  of  delicious  cordial 
here,  given  me  by  a  charitable  monk  of  a  convent 
hard  by,  if  your  grace  will  please  to  taste  it. 

Mungo.  Give  me  a  sup  tro  a  grate  :  come  closee, 
man  ;  don't  be  fear  ;  old  massa  gone  out,  as  I  say 
last  night,  and  he  no  come  back  before  to-morrow  ; 
come,  try  moosic,  and  give  us  song. 

Leand.  I'll  give  your  worship  a  song  I  learned  in 
Barbary  when  I  was  a  slave  among  the  Moors. 
Mungo.  Ay,  do. 

Leand.  There  was  a  cruel  and  malicious  Turk, 
who  was  called  Heli  Abdalah  Mahomet  Schah  ;  now 
this  wicked  Turk  had  a  fair  Christian  slave  named 
Jezabel,  who  not  consenting  to  his  beastly  desires, 
he  draws  out  his  sabre,  and  is  going  to  cut  off  her 
head;  here's  what  he  says  to  her. — [Sings  and  plays.} 
Now  you  shall  hear  the  slave's  answer. — [Sings  and 
plays  again.] — Now  you  shall  hear  how  the  wicked 
Turk,  being  greatly  enraged,  is  again  going  to  cut 

off  the  fair  slave's  head.     Now  you  shall  hear 

Mungo.  What  signify  me  hear  ?  Me  no  understand. 
Leand.  Oh,  you  want  something  you  understand  ? 
If  your  honour  had  said  that — 

Enter  URSULA  at  the  window. 
Urs.  Mungo !  Mungo  ! 
Mungo.  Some  one  call  dere— 
Urs.  Mungo  !  I  say. 
Mungo.  What  devil  you  want  ? 
Urs.  What  lewd  noise  is  that  ? 
Mungo.  Lewd  you  self,  no  lewd  here ;  nlay  away, 
never  mind  her. 

Urs.  I  shall  come  down  if  you  go  on. 
Mungo.  Ay,  come  along,  more  merrier ;  nothing 
here  but  poor  man,  he  sing  for  bit  of  bread. 

Urs.  I'll  have  no  poor  man  near  our  door ;  harkye, 
fellow,  can  you  play  the  "  Forsaken  Maid's  De 
light,"  or  ""Black  Bess  of  Castile  ?"  Ah,  Mungo, 
if  you  had  heard  me  sing  when  I  was  young. 

Mungo.  Gad !  I'm  sure,  I  hear  your  voice  often 
enough  now  you  old. 

Urs.  I  could  quaver  like  any  blackbird. 
Mungo.  And  now   you   grunt  like  an  old  sow. 
Come,  throw  a  poor  soul  a  penny,  he  play  a  tune 
for  you. 

Urs.  How  did  you  lose  the  use  of  your  leg  ? 
Leand.  In  the  wars,  my  good  dame  :  I  was  taken 
by  a  Barbary  corsair,  and"  carried  into  Sallee,  where 
1  lived   eleven  years   and  three  quarters  upon  cole 
water  and  the  roots  of  the  earth,  without  having  a 
coat  on  my  back,  or  laying  my  head  on   a  pillow 
an  infidel  bought  me  for  a  slave :  he  gave  me  the 
strappado  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  bastinado  on  the 
soles  of  my  feet :  now  this  infidel  Turk  had  fifty 
three  wives,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  concubines 
Urs.  Then  he,  was  an  unreasonable  villain. 
Mungo.  How  many  wives  had  he  ? 
Leand.  Fifty-three  wives,   and  one  hundred  am 
twelve  concubines. 

Mungo.  Poor  man !  what  de  devil  did  he  do  wi< 
dern  all  ? 

Enter  LEONORA  at  the  window. 
Leon.  Ursula ! 

Urs.  Od's  my  life,  what's  here  to  do  !  Go  back 
go  back  ;  fine  work  we  shall  have  indeed ;  gooc 
man,  good  bye. 

Leon.  I  could  not  stay  any  longer  by  myself 
pray  let  me  take  a  little  air  at  the  grate. 


Leand.  Do,  worthy  madam,  let  the  young  gentle- 
oman  stay  ;  I'll  play  her  a  love  song'  for  nothing. 

Urs.  No,  no,  none  of  your  love  songs  here ;  if 
ou  could  play  a  saraband  indeed,  and  there  waa 
oom  for  one's  motion — 

Leand,  I  am  but  a  poor  man ;  but  if  your  lady- 
lip  will  let  me  in  as  far  as  the  hall  or  the  kitchen, 
ou  may  all  dance,  and  I  sha'n't  ask  any  thing. 

Urs.  Why,  if  it  was  not  on  my  master's  account, 
should  think  no  harm  in  a  little  innocent  recreation. 

Mungo.  Do,  and  let  us  dance. 

Leand.  Has  madam  the  keys  then  ? 

Urs.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  the  keys. 

Leand.   Have  you  the  key  of  this  padlock  too, 
madam  ?     Here's  a  padlock  upon  the  door,   heaven 
elp  us  !  large  enough  for  a  state  prison. 

Urs.  Eh, — how, — what !  a  padlock  ! 

Mungo.  Here  it  is,  I  feel  it ;  adod  !  it's  a  tumper. 

Urs.  He  was  afraid  to  trust  me  then. 

Mungo.  And  if  de  house  was  a  fire,  we  none  of 
s  get  out  to  save  ourselves. 

Leand.  Well,  madam,  not  to  disappoint  you  and 
tie  young  lady,  I  know  the  back  of  your  garden- 
wall,  and  I'll  undertake  to  get  up  at  the  outside  of 
t,  if  you  can  let  me  down  on  the  other. 

Urs.  Do  you  think  you  could  with  your  lame  leg  ? 

Leand.  O  yes,  madam,  I'm  very  sure. 

Urs.  Then,  by  my  faith,  you  shall ;  for  now  I  am 
et  on't — A  padlock !  Mungo.  come  with  me  into 
he  garden.  [Exit  with  MUNGO. 

Leon.  Pray  let  me  go  with  you. 

Leand.  Stay,  charming  creature;  why  will  you 
fly  the  youth  that  adores  you  ? 

Leon.  O,  lord  !  I'm  frightened  out  of  my  wits ! 

Leand.  Have  you  not  taken  notice,  beauteous 
Leonora,  of  the  pilgrim  who  has  so  often  met  you 
it  church  ?  I  am  that  pilgrim ;  one  who  would 
;hange  shapes  as  often  as  Proteus,  to  be  blessed 
viih  a  sight  of  you. 

He-enter  MUNGO  and  URSULA. 
QUARTETTO. 

LEANDER,  LEONORA,  URSULA,  and  MUNGO. 

Leand.  0  thou  whose  charms  enslave  my  heart, 

In  pity  hear  a  youth  complain. 
Leon.     I  must  not  hear — dear  youth,  depart — 

I'm  certain  I  have  no  desert 

A  gentleman  like  you  to  gain. 
Leand.   Then  do  I  seek  your  love  in  vain  ? 
Leon.      It  is  another's  right  ; 
Leand.  And  he, 

Distracting  thought  !  must  happy  be, 

While  I  am  doom'd  to  pain. 

Urs.        Come  round,  young  man,  I've  been  to  try 
Mung.  And  so  have  I. 
All.          I'm  sure  the  wall  is  not  too  high. 

If  you  please, 

You'll  mount  with  ease. 
Leand.  Can  you  to  aid  my  b/.iss  deny? 

Shall  it  be  so  ? 

If  you  say  no, 

I  will  not  go. 
Leon,     I  must  consent,  however  loath  ; 

But,  whenever  we  desire, 

Make  him  promise  to  tetire. 
Urs.         Nay,  marry,  he  shall  take  his  oath. 
Leand.    By  your  eyes  of  heavenly  blue  ; 

By  your  lips'  ambrosial  dew  ; 

Your  cheeks,  where  rose  and  lily  blend; 

Your  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres— 
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Mung.   Lirrd  a'mercy,  how  he  tu-cars  ! 

il<-  make*  my  hairs 

All  stand  on  t-nii  ! 

CM          Tu/ne-,  that't  enough;  ascend,  atcend. 
All.          Let's  be  kajijnj  while  we  may  ; 

\,.tr  thi  »!  I  one's  far  away  ; 

Liiiiyh,  and  sing,  and  dunce,  and  ploy  » 
easure  why  delay  ? 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  Don  Diego's  house,  with 
f',>llinij-d^f>rs,  which  open  in  the  back  scene.  On  »ne 
tide  a  itair-oate,  leading  to  an  apartment;  on  the 
ether,  a  door  leading  to  a  cellar.  A  table  with  a 
bottle  and  gluts,  two  candles,  a  yuitar,  and  LEAN- 
ntu's  ditguise,  placed  upon  it. 

Enter  LEANDER  in  a  rick  habit,  following  URSULA. 

Vrt.  Oh!  shame;  out  upon' t,  sir;  talk  to  me  no 
more.  I,  that  have  been  famed  throughout  all  Spain, 
as  I  may  say,  for  virtue  and  discretion ;  the  very 
flower  and  quintessence  of  duennas; — you  have  cast 
a  blot  upon  me ;  a  blot  upon  my  reputation,  that 
was  as  fair  M  a  piece  of  white  paper;  and  now  I 
shall  be  reviled,  pointed  at,  nay,  men  will  call  me 
filthy  names  upon  your  account. 

Leand.  What  filthy  names  will  they  call  you  ? 

Urs.  They'll  say  I'm  an  old  procuress. 

Leand.  Fie  !  fie  !  men  know  better  things.  Be 
sides,  though  I  have  got  admittance  into  your  house, 
be  assured  I  shall  commit  no  outrage  here ;  and  if  I 
have  been  guilty  of  any  indiscretion,  let  love  be  my 
c  \>  UM, 

Urt.  Well,  as  I  live,  he's  a  pretty  young  fellow. 

Leand.  You,  my  sweet  Ursula,  have  known  what 
it  is  to  be  in  love ;  and,  I  warrant,  have  had  admir 
ers  often  at  your  feet ;  your  eyes  still  retain  fire 
enough  to  tell  me  that. 

L'n.  They  tell  you  no  lie ;  for,  to  be  sure,  when  1 
was  a  young  woman,  I  was  greatly  sought  after ; 
nay,  it  was  reported  that  a  youth  died  for  love  of 
me ;  one  Joseph  Perez,  a  tailor  by  trade ;  of  the 
greyhound  make,  lank,  and  if  my  memory  fail  me 
n<>t,  his  right  shoulder  about  the  breadth  of  my  hand 
higher  than  his  left;  but  he  was  as  upright  as  an 
arrow  ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  finest  work 
men  at  a  button-hole  !— 

id.  But  where  is  Leonora  ? 

( 'n.  Where  is  she  ?  By  my  troth,  I  have  shut  her 
up  in  her  chamber,  under  three  bolts  and  a  double 
lock. 

Leand.  And  will  you  not  bring  us  together  ? 

U'ho,  1  ?    How  can  you  ask  me  such  a  ques 
tion  ?     Keully,  sir,  I  take  it  extremely  unkind. 
•  •/.  Well,  but  you  misapprehend — 

/  .  I  told  you  just  now,  that  if  you  mentioned 
th.it  to  me  again,  it  would  make  me  sick;  and  so  it 
has,  turned  mo  upside  down  as  it  were. 

Lf-an<l.  Ursula,  take  this  gold. 

(  r*.  For  \\hat,  sir? 

ly  for  the  love  of  me. 

N  iy,  if  that  be  all,   I  won't  refuse  it,  for  I 
love  you.  I  ;  you  put  me  so  much  in  mind 

of  ii'v  poor  dear  husband;  he  was  a  handsome  man; 
I  remember  ho  had  a  mole  between  his  eye-brows, 
.;1«. ut  the  bigness  of  a  ha/el-nut  ;  but,  I  must  say, 
y>u  have  the  advantage  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
countenance. 


Leand.  The  old  beldam  grows  amorcus. 

Vrt.  Lord  love  you!  you're  a  well-looking  young 
man. 

Leand.  But  Leonora — 

Urs.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  but  to  pretend  you  were  lame. 
—I  never  saw  a  finer  leg  in  my  life. 

Leand.  Leonora — 

Urs.  Well,  sir,  I'm  going. 

Leand.  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her.     [Aside.] 

Urs.  Sir ! 

Leand.  How  now? 

Urs.  Would  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  indulge  me 
with  the  favour  of  a  salute? 

Leand.  Ugh ! 

Urs.  Gad-a-mercy,  your  check !  Well,  well.  I 
have  seen  the  day — but  no  matter,  my  wine's  upon 
the  lees  now ;  however,  sir,  you  might  have  had  the 
politeness  when  a  gentlewoman  made  the  offer. — 
But  heaven  bless  you !  [Exit. 

Enter  MUNGO. 

Mungo.  Ah !  massa !  You  brave  massa,  now ; 
what  you  do  here  wid  de  old  woman  ? 

Leand.  Where  is  your  young  mistress,  Mungo? 

Mungo.  By  gog,  she  lock  her  up.  But  why  you 
no  tell  me  before  time,  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Leand.  Sure  I  have  not  given  the  purse  for 
nothing. 

Mungo.  Purse  !  what,  you  giving  her  money  den  ? 
Curse  her  imperance  ;  why  you  no  give  it  me  ?  You 
give  me  something,  as  well  as  she.  You  know, 
massa,  you  see  me  first. 

Leand.  There,  there,  are  you  content?  [Gioiny 
him  money.  ] 

Mungo.  Me  get  supper  ready,  and  now  me  go  to 
de  cellar.  But  I  say,  massa,  ax  de  old  man  now, 
what  good  him  watching  do,  him  bolts,  and  him 
bars,  him  walls,  and  him  padlock  ? 

Leand.  Hist!  Leonora  comes.  {Exit. 

Mungo.  But,  massa,  you  say  you  teach  me  nlay. 

SONG.— MUNGO. 

Let  me,  when  my  heart  a  sinking, 
Hear  de  sweet  guitar  a  clinking  ; 
When  a  string  speak, 
Such  moosie  he  make, 
Me  soon  am  cur'd  of  linking. 
Wid  de  toot,  toot,  toot, 
Of  a  merry  flute, 
And  cymbalo, 
And  tymbalo 
To  boot, 

We  dance  and  we  sing, 
Till  we  make  a  house  ring, 
And,  tied  in  his  garters,  old  mas»a  may  suing. 
[E.rt/  at  cellar  door. 

SCENE  11.— Interior  of  Don  Diego's  house. 

Enter  LEANDKR,  LEONORA,  and  URSULA. 
Leand.  Oh,  charming  Leonora !  how  shall  I  ex 
press  the  rapture  of  my  heart  upon  this  occasion  ? 
I  almost  doubt  the  kindness  of  that  chance  which 
has  brought  me  thus  happily  to  see,  to  speak  to  you, 
without  restraint. 

Urs.  Well,  but  it  must  not  be  without  restraint; 
it  can't  be  without  restraint;  it  can't,  by  my  faith; 
now  you  are  going  to  make  me  sick  again. 

".    La !   Ursula,  I  dare  say  the   gentleman 
t  want  to  do  me  any  harm — Do  you,  sir  ?  I'm 
sure,   I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  nor  no- 
lody's  else,  for  the  lucre  of  the  whol«  world. 
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Urs.  Come,  sir,  where's  your  lute?  You  shall  see 
me  dance  a  saraband ;  or  if  you'd  rather  have  a  song 
— or  the  child  and  I  will  move  a  minuet,  if  you 
choose  grace  before  agility. 

Leand.  This  fulsome  harridan — 

Leon.  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  her,  sir  ;  I 
never  saw  the  like  of  her  since  I  was  born. 

Leand.  I  wish  she  was  at  the  devil. 

Leon.  Ursula,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Urs.  What's  the  matter  with  me  !  Marry  come 
up !  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Signer  Diego  can't 
shew  such  a  shape  as  that;  well,  there  is  nothing  I 
like  better  than  to  see  a  young  fellow  with  a  well- 
made  leg. 

Lean d.  Pr'ythee  let  us  go  away  from  her. 

Leon.  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  sir. 

Leand.  Nothing  more  easy ;  I  will  go  with  my 
guitar  into  the  garden ;  tis  moonlight :  take  an  op 
portunity  to  follow  me  there ;  I  swear  to  you,  beau 
tiful  and  innocent  creature,  you  have  nothing  to 
apprehend. 

Leon.  No,  sir,  I  am  certain  of  that,  with  a  gen 
tleman  such  as  you  are :  and  that  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  come  after  me ;  and  I  should  hold  myself 
very  ungrateful,  if  I  did  not  do  anything  to  oblige 
you,  in  a  civil  way. 

Leand.  Then  you'll  come  ? 

Leon.  I'll  do  my  best  endeavours,  sir. 

Leand.  And  may  I  hope  that  you  love  me  ? 

Leon.  I  don't  know ;  as  to  that  I  can't  say. 

Urs.  Come,  come,  what  colloguing's  here  ;  I  must 
see  how  things  are  going  forward  ;  besides,  sir,  you 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  manners  to  be  getting 
into  corners,  and  whispering,  before  company. 

Leand.  Psha ! 

Urs.  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure,  sir,  but  I'm 
sure  what  I  say  is  the  right  thing ;  I  should  hardly 
choose  to  venture  in  a  corner  with  you  myself;  nay, 
I  would  not  do  it,  I  protest  and  vow. 

Leand.  Beautiful  Leonora,  I  find  my  being  de 
pends  upon  the  blessing  of  your  good  opinion ;  do 
you  desire  to  put  an  end  to  my  days  ? 

Leon.  No,  indeed  ;  indeed,  I  don't. 

Leand.  But  then — 

SONG.— LEANDER. 

In  vain  you  bid  your  captive  live, 
While  y»u  the  means  of  life  deny  ; 

Give  me  your  smiles,  your  wishes  give 
To  him  who  must  without  you  die. 

Shut  from  the  sun's  enlivening  beam, 
Bidjlow'rs  retain  their  scent  and  hue  ; 

Itt  source  dry'd  up,  bid  flow  the  stream, 

And  me  exist,  deprived  of  you.  [Exit 

Urs.  Come  hither,  child,  I  am  going  to  give  yov 
good  advice,  therefore  listen  to  me,  for  I  have  mor 
years  over  my  head  than  you. 

Leon.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Urs.  What  then !  Marry,  then  you  must  mind  wha 
I  say  to  you.  As  I  said  before — but  I  say — wha 
was  I  saying  ? 

Leon.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 

Urs.  You  see  the  young  man  that  is  gone  out  there 
he  has  been  telling  me,  that  he's  dying  for  love  o 
you ;  can  you  find  in  your  heart  to  let  him  expire 

Leon.  I'm  sure  I  won't  do  anything  bad. 

Urs.  Why  that's  right ;  you  learned  that  from  n  e 
have  I  not  said  to  you  a  thousand  times,  never  i1 
anything  bad  ?  Have  I  not  said  it  ?  Answer  n 
that. 

Well,  and  what  then  ? 


Urs.  Very  well,  listen  to  me  :  your  guardian  is  old, 
nd  ugly,  and  jealous,  and  yet  he  may  live  longer 
an  a  better  man. 

Leon.  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  for  all  that, 
rsula !  and  I  ought  to  strive  to  please  him. 
Urs.  There  again  :  have  I  not  said  to  you  a  thou- 
and  times,  that  he  was  very  kind  to  you,  and  you 
ught  to  strive  to  please  him  ?     It  would  be  a  hard 
ling  to  be  preaching  from  morning  'till  night  with- 
ut  any  profit. 

Leon.  Well,  Ursula,  after  all,  I  wish  this  gentle- 
lan  had  never  got  into  the  house  ;  heaven  send  no 
1  comes  of  it ! 

Urs.  Ay,  I  say  so  too ;  heaven  send  it !  but  I'm 
ruelly  afraid:  for  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  him  ?  he'll 
ever  be  able  to  crawl  up  the  inside  of  the  wall, 
hatever  he  did  the  out. 
Leon.  O  lord !  won't  he  ? 

Urs.  No,  by  my  conscience,  won't  he ;  and  when 

our  guardian  comes  in,  if  we  had  fifty  necks  a-piece, 

e'd  twist  them  every  one,  if  he  finds  him  here ;  for 

my  part,  the  best  I  expect  is,  to  end  my  ol  -da\  s  in 

prison. 

Leon.  You  don't  say  so  ? 

Urs.  I  do,  indeed ;  and  it  kills  me  to  think  of  it ; 
ut  every  one  has  their  evil  day,  and  this  has  been 
(nine. 

Leon.  I  have  promised  to  go  to  him  in  the  garden. 
Urs.  Nay,  you  may  do  any  thing  now,  for  we  ure 
ndone  ;  though  I  think,  if  you  could  persuade  him 
D  get  up  the  chimney,  and  stay  on  the  roof  of  the 
ouse  until  to-morrow  night,  we  might  then  steal 
ae  keys  from  your  guardian  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you 
•on't  be  able  to  persuade  him. 
Leon.  I'll  go  down  upon  my  knees. 
Urs.  Find  him  out,  while  I  step  up  stairs. 
Leon.  Pray  for  us,  dear  Ursula. 
Urs.  I  will,  if  I  possibly  can. 

SONG. — LEONORA. 
0/t  me  !  oh  me  !  what  shall  we  do  ? 
The  fault  is  all  along  of  you; 
You  brought  him  in,  why  did  you  so  ? 
'  Twos  not  bij  wy  desire,  you  know. 
We  have  but  too  much  cause  to  fear  ; 
My  guardian,  when  he  comes  to  hear 
We've  had  a  man  with  us,  will  kill 
Me,  you,  and  all;  indeed  he  will. 
No  penitence  willpard'n  procure, 
He'll  kill  us  ev'ry  soul,  Pm  sure. 

[Exeunt  LEONORA  and  URSULA. 
Enter  DON  DIEGO,  groping  his  way,  with  a  padlock 

in  his  hand. 

Dieg.  All  dark,  all  quiet ;  gone  to  bed  and  fast 
asleep,  I  warrant  them ;  however,  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  altered  my  first  intention  of  staying  out  the 
whole  night;  and  meeting  Leonora's  father  on  the 
road  was,  at  any  rate,  a  lucky  incident.  I  will  not 
disturb  them ;  but,  since  I  have  let  myself  in  with 
my  own  master-key,  go  softly  to  bed ;  I  shall  be  able 
to  strike  a  light ;  and  then  I  think  I  may  say,  my 
cares  are  over.  Good  heavens  !  what  a  wonderful 
deal  of  uneasiness  may  mortals  avoid  by  a  little  pru 
dence  !  I  doubt  not  now,  there  are  some  men  who 
would  have  gone  out  in  my  situation,  and,  trusting 
to  the  goodness  of  fortune,"  left  their  house  an  I  their 
honour  in  the  care  of  an  unexperienced  girl,  o  e 
discretion  of  a  mercenary  servant.  But  wh  it  do  I 
do  ? — I  put  a  padlock  on  my  door,  and  all  is  safe. 
Enter  MiiNGO^/rowi  a  cellar,  with  ajlask  in  one  hand, 

and  a  candle  in  the  other. 
Mungo.  Tol,  lol.  lol,  lol. 


SCEM:  II.] 


T11K  PADLOCK. 
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Dieg.  Hold,  didu't  I  hear  u  noise-  ? 

i1/H?l</<>.    Holil  ! 

Dty.  Heaven  and  rarth  !  what  do  I  sec? 

Mungo.  Where  are  you,  yowig  irassa  and  missy  : 
here  wine-  for  supper. 

IH,  </.  I'm  thunder  struck  ! 

Mu'mio.  My  old  massa  little  tink  we  be  so  merry 
—hii— hie— what's  the  matter  wid  m«  ?  the  room 
turn  round. 

/'/f  y.  Wretch,  d.i  yon  know  mo? 

Mun,/<>.  Know  you  ?      D — n  you. 

/>/,,/.  Horrid  c'rcaturc  !  what  makes  you  here  at 
tin  t line  of  night  ?  Is  it  with  a  design  to  surprise  the 
innocents  in  their  beds,  and  murder  them  sleeping  ? 

Aln>it/i>.  Hush,  hush!  make  no  noise — hie — hie 

/>/.</.  The  slave  is  intoxicated. 

MH'II.IO.  M.ik.'  no  noise,  I  say;  dere's  viiung  gen 
tleman  wid  y>un;j  lady  ;  lie  play  on  guitar",  and  she 
like  Inui  hotter  dan  she  like  you.  Fal,  lal,  lal. 

l>  ,,/.  Monster,  I'll  make  an  example  of  you. 

Mungo.  What  \<>u  call  me  names  for,  you  old  dog  ? 

Dieg.  Does  the  villain  dare  to  lift  his  hand  against 
me  ? 

Munyo.  Will  you  fight  ? 

Dirg.  He's  mad. 

Muityo.  Dcre's  one  in  dc  house  you  little  tink. 
'Gad  !  he  do  you  business. 

Diego.  Go,  lie  clown  in  your  sty,  and  sleep. 

Mungo.  Sleep,  sleep  yourself ;  you  drunk — ha, 
ha,  ha  !  Look,  a  padlock  :  you  put  a  padlock  on  a 
door  again,  will  you  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dieg.  Didn't  I  hear  music  ? 

Mungo.   Hie — hie— 

Dieg.  Was  it  not  the  sound  of  a  guitar  ? 

Mungo.  Yes;  he  play  on  dc  guitar  rarely.  Give 
me  hand;  you're  old  rascal,  a'n't  you  ? 

Dieg.  What  dreadful  shock  affects  me  ?  I'm  in 
a  cold  sweat ;  a  mist  comes  over  my  eyes  ;  and  my 
knees  knock  together  as  if  I  had  got  a  fit  of  the 
shaking  palsy. 

Mungo.  I  tell  you  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Dieg.  Has  any  stranger  broken  into  my  house  ? 

Mungo.  Yes,  by — hie — a  fine  young  gentleman  ; 
he  now  in  a  next  room  with  missy. 

Dieg.   Holy  Saint  Francis  !   is  it  possible  ? 

Mungo.  Go  you  round  softly  :  you  catch  them 
together. 

Dieg.  Confusion  !  Distraction  !  I  shall  run  mad  ! 

SONG.— Disr.o. 

Oh,u-hrrefore  thit  terrible  flurry? 
*\fy  spirit  t  are  all  in  a  hurry  .' 

And  abore  and  below, 

/•Yum  ;>)(/  top  to  my  toe, 
Are  running  about  hurry  $curry. 

My  heart  in  my  bosom  a  bumping, 

Goes  lumping, 

And  jumping, 

And  thumping  ; 
h't  a  spectre  I  see? 
II,  nee  !  vanish  ! — A h  me  I 

My  tenses  deceive  me  ; 

Soon  reason  will  leave  me  ; 
II  lint  a  wretch  am  I  de$tin'd  to  be, 


[Exit. 


Enter  URSULA. 


Un.  ()  shame!    monstrous!    you  drunken  swab, 
you  have  lu-cn  in  the  cellar,  with  a  plague  to  you. 
.Ui/7i</(>.  Let  me  put  my  hands  about  your  neck — 
Un.  Oh,  I   shall  be  ruined!    Help,  help!    ruin, 
rum  ! — 


Kntt-.r  LKANDEH  and  LKO.NORA. 

< !M.  -  IMC  !    what's  the  matter  ? 

O  <l.-.ii  child,  this   black    villain    has  fright 
ened  me  out  of  m\  uit-  ;    he  has  wanted — 

Mun.jo.  Me!  CULM-  a  hi-art  '.  1  want  nothing  uil 
lu-r.  What  she  »a\  I  want  for — 

I.*  •».  Ursula,  th«-  gentleman  says  he  has  some 
friends  waiting  for  him  at  the  other  side  of  the  gar 
den-wall,  that  will  throw  him  over  a  ladder  made  ot 
ropes,  which  he  got  up  by. 

DUET 

Leand.    '/'/ten  must  I  go? 
Leon.      Ye*,  good  sir,  yet. 
Leand.   A  parting  kiis  * 
Leon.     No,  good  sir,  no. 
Leand.    It  must  bt:  so. 

/>'//  f/m,  and  this, 

Here  1  cuuldfor  ever  grow. 

'  7V*  more  than  mortal  bliss. 
Leon.      Well,  now  good  night : 

Pray  ease  uiir  Jriyht, 

You're  vt-ry  bold,  sir  ; 

Let  loose  your  hold,  sir  ; 

I  think  you  want  to  scare  me  quite. 
Leand.   O/i,  fortune's  spite  ! 
Leon.      (Juod  night,  good  night. 

Enter  Don  DIEGO. 

Dieq.  Stay,  sir;  let  nobody  go  out  of  the  room. 

Uri.   [Fulling  d<nrn.]  Ah!   all!  a  ghost !  a  ghost ! 

Dieg.  Woman,  stand  up.  Leonora,  what  aia  I 
to  think  of  this  ? 

Leon.  Oh,  dear  sir  !  don't  kill  me. 

Dieg.  Young  man,  who  are  you,  who  have  thus 
clandestinely,  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  broken  into 
my  house  ?  Am  I  to  consider  you  as  a  robber,  or 
how  ? 

Leand.  As  one  whom  love  has  made  indiscreet ; 
as  one  whom  love  taught  industry  and  art  to  com 
pass  his  designs.  I  love  the  beautiful  Leonora,  and 
ske  me ;  but,  further  than  what  you  hear  and  see, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  have  been  culpable. 

Mungo.  Hear  him,  hear  him. 

Leand.  Don  Diego,  you  know  my  father  well, — 
Don  Alphonso  de  Luna;  I  am  a  scholar  of  this 
university,  and  am  willing  to  submit  to  whatever 
punishment  he,  through  your  means,  shall  inflict; 
hut  wreak  not  your  vengeance  here.  [Pointing  to 
LEONORA.! 

Dieg.  Thus,  then,  my  hopes  and  cares  are  at  once 
frustrated.  Possessed  of  what  I  thought  a  jewel,  I 
was  desirous  to  keep  it  for  myself;  1  left  my  watch 
for  one  little  moment,  and  in  that  moment — 

Leon.  Pray,  pray,  guardian,  let  me  tell  you  the 
story,  and  you'll  find  I  am  not  to  blame. 

Dieg.  No,  child,  I  only  am  to  blame,  who  should 
have  considered  that  sixteen  and  sixty  agree  ill  to 
gether.  But,  though  I  was  too  old  to  be  wise,  I  am 
not  too  old  to  learn ;  and  so,  I  say,  send  for  a  smith 
directly  ;  beat  all  the  grates  from  my  windows,  take 
the  locks  from  my  doors,  and  let  egress  and  regress 
be  given  freely. 

Leon.  And  will  you  be  my  husband,  sir  ? 

Dieg.  No,  child,  I  will  give  you  to  one  that  will 
make  you  a  better  husband.  Here,  young  man, 
take  her:  if  your  parents  consent,  to-morn  w  sh.iil 
see  you  joined  in  the  face  of  the  church;  and  the 
dowry  which  I  promised  her,  in  case  of  failure  on 
my  side  of  the  contract,  shall  now  go  with  her  as  a 
marriage  portion. 

Lcand.  Signer,  this  is  so  generous— 
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Dity.  No  thanks.  Perhaps  J  owe  acknowledg-  j 
iiicnts  to  you  !  but  you,  Ursula,  have  no  excuse,  no  i 
passion  to  plead,  and  your  age  should  have  taught ' 
you  better.  I'll  give  you  five  hundred  crowns,  but ) 
never  let  me  see  you  more. 

Alunyo.  And  what  you  give  me,  massa  ? 

Dii-ij.  Bastinadoes   for  your  drunkenness  and  in-  j 
fidelity.     Oh,   man  !   man  f  how  short  is   your  fore 
sight  ;  how   ineffectual  your   prudence  ;    while   the 
very  means  you  use  arc  destructive  of  your  ends  ! 

FINALE. 

Dieg.     G»,forqe  me  fetters  that  shall  bind 
The  rage  of  the  tempestuous  wind; 
Sound  with  a  needle-full  of  thread 
The  depth  of  ocean's  steepy  bed  ; 
Snap  like  a  twig  the  oak's  tovyh  tree : 
Quench  Etna  with  a  cup  of  tea ; 


In  these  manoeuvres  shew  your  skill, 
Then  hold  a  woman  if  you  will. 

Mung.    And  massa,  be  not  angry,  pray, 
If  neger  man  a  word  should  say ; 
Me  have  a  fable  pat  as  she, 
Which  wid  dis  matter  urill  agree  : 
An  owl  once  took  it  in  his  head, 
Wid  some  young,  pretty  birds  to  wed  ; 
But  when  his  worship  came  to  WGO, 
He  could  get  none  but  de  cuckoo. 

Leon.     Ye  youth  select,  who  wish  to  taste 

The  joys  of  wedlock  pure  and  chaste, 
Ne'er  let  the  mistress  and  the  friend 
In  abject  slave,  and  tyrant,  end. 
While  each  with  tender  passion  burnt, 
Ascend  the  throne  of  rule  by  turnt : 
And  place,  to  love,  to  virtue  ju*4 
Security  in  mutual  trust. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.  —  .-1  (iai'lc-n,   with  statues,  fountain*,  and 
Jluwer-poti. 

Several  arbours  aj-jn-ur  in  the  tide-scenes  ;  ROSETTA 
ami  Lu-iMiA  arc  discovered  at  work,  sealed  on  two 
tjiirdtti  chain. 

DUET. 

Ros.      ]!<>;•<•!  tho't  niirst'  of  ycnuiy  dtsire, 

I'airy  jiiomiser  yjoyt 

laL  i-d  four,  <jlow-u-i>rm  fire, 

Temfrato  sweet,  that  ne'er  can  cloy. 
Luc.      JIojx-!  thour<tni~*t  ii/'dtliyht, 

&>fte*t  soother  ,>f  the  mind, 
Balmy  cv  •[  br;;/h(, 

Surest  friend  tti<:  wretched  jind. 
Both.     Kin<l  deceiver,  flutter  still, 

l>eal  nut  ]>trasures  imp  - 


With  thy  drt'titn*  my  fancy  fill, 
And  in  wishes  make  me  bleat. 


/ 


>'•  '-11,  child,  what  do  you  say? 
l.u.\  "l'i>  a  cruel  thin-;  to  live  in  a  village  a  hun- 
•  li'-'l    milts    Ji  ,;n    tin-    rapital,  with    ;i    DTepoeterOOl 
Rfiity   father,  and  a  MIJU  lainiu-itcd  uiai'lrn  aunt.      I 
am  heartily  suk  of  my  situation. 


Ros.  And  with  reason ;  but  'tis  in  a  great  measure 
your  own  fault.  Here  is  thig  Mr.  Eustace,  a  man 
of  character  and  family  :  he  likes  you,  you  like  him ; 
you  know  one  another's  minds,  and  yet  you'll  not 
resolve  to  make  yourself  happy  with  him. 

AIR. 

Whence  can  you  inherit 

6'.?  slavish  a  spirit  f 
Confin'd  thus,  and  chain' 'd  to  a  log  f 

Now  fondled,  now  chid, 

Permitted,  forbid  : 
'  Tis  leading  the  life  of  a  dog. 

For  shame  !  you  a  lover  ! 

More  firmness  discover  ; 
Take  couraue,  nor  here  longer  mope  : 

Resist  and  be  free, 

Run  riot,  like  me, 
And,  to  perfect  the  picture,  elopt. 

Luc.  And  is  this  your  advice  ? 
%  Ros.  Positively. 

Luc.  Here's  my  hand ;  positively,  I'll  follow  it 
I  have  already  sent  to  my  gentleman,  who  is  now  in 
the  country,  to  let  him  know  he  may  come  hither 
this  day  ;  we  will  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
settle  all  preliminaries,  and  then — but  take  notice, 
whenever  we  decamp,  you  march  off  along  with  us. 

Ros.  Oh  !  madam,  your  servant ;  I  have  no  incli 
nation  to  be  left  behind,  I  assure  you.  But  you  say 
you  got  acquainted  with  this  spark,  while  you  were 
with  your  mother  during  her  last  illness  at  Bath,  so 
that  your  father  has  never  seen  him. 

Luc.  Never  in  his  life,  my  dear ;  and,  I  am  con- 
li'lfiit,  he  entertains  not  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
having  any  such  connexion  :  my  aunt,  indeed,  ha» 
her  doubts  and  surmises ;  but,  besides  that  my  father 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  be  wiser  than  himself  il  is 
an  established  maxim  between  these  affectionate  re 
lations,  never  to  agree  in  any  thing. 

Ros  Except  being  absurd  ;  you  must  allow  thry 
sympathize  perfectly  in  that.  But,  now  we  are  on 
the  subjri -t,  I  desire  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  with 
this  wicked  old  justice  of  peace,  this  father  of  yours? 
He  follows  me  about  the  house  like  a  tamo  goat. 

L't,-.  Nay,  I'll  assure  you  ho  hath  been  a  wag  in 
his  time  ;  you  must  have  a  care  of  yourself. 

fi«w.    Wretehcd  me  !    to    fall  into  "such  hand  . 
have  been  just  forced  to  run  away  from  mv   jiaimts 
I"   avoid    an   odious  marriage.     "You   iiuiie  a- 
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now  ;  and  I  know  you  think  me  whimsical,  as  you 
have  often  told  me ;  but  you  must  excuse  my  being 
a  little  over-delicate  iu  this  particular. 

AIR. 
My  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free, 

And  so  shall  be  my  voice  ; 
No  mortal  man  shall  wed  with  me, 

Tilljlrst  he's  made  my  choice. 
Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature's  laws, 

And  children  still  obey  ; 
And  is  there  then  no  saving  clause, 
Against  tyrannic  sicay  * 

J.uc.  Well,  but  my  dear,  mad  girl — 

Ros.  Lucinda,  don't  talk  to  me.  Were  your  fa 
ther  to  go  to  London,  meet  there  by  accident  with 
an  old  fellow  as  wrong-headed  as  himself,  and,  in  a 
fit  of  absurd  friendship,  agree  to  marry  you  to  that 
old  fellow's  son,  whom  you  had  never  seen,  without 
consulting  your  inclinations  or  allowing  you  a  ne 
gative,  in  case  he  should  not  prove  agreeable — 

Luc.  Why,  I  should  think  it  a  little  hard,  I  con 
fess  ;  yet,  when  I  see  you  in  the  character  of  a 
chambermaid — 

Ros.  It  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in  which 
I  could  hope  to  lie  concealed ;  and,  I  can  tell  you, 
I  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  when  in  conse 
quence  of  our  old  boarding-school  friendship,  I  ap 
plied  to  you  to  receive  me  in  this  capacity ;  for  we 
expected  the  parties  the  very  next  week. 

Luc.  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your  in 
tended  spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as  little  in 
clined  to  such  ill-concerted  nuptials  as  you  were  ? 

Ros.  More  than  so ;  he  wrote  to  advise  me,  by  all 
means,  to  contrive  some  method  of  breaking  them 
off ;  for  he  had  rather  return  to  his  dear  studies  at 
Oxford  :  and  after  that,  what  hopes  could  I  have  of 
being  happy  with  him  ? 

Luc.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  strange 
rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at  home  ?  I  warrant, 
during  this  month  you  have  been  absent — 

Ros.  Oh !  don't  mention  it,  my  dear ;  I  have  had 
so  many  admirers,  since  I  commenced  Abigail,  that 
I  am  quite  charmed  with  my  situation.  But  hold  ; 
who  stalks  yonder  in  the  yard,  that  the  dogs  are  so 
glad  to  see  ? 

Luc.  Daddy  Hawthorn,  as  I  live  !  He  is  come  to 
pay  my  father  a  visit ;  and  never  more  luckily,  for 
he  always  forces  him  abroad.  By  the  way,  what 
will  you  do  with  yourself  while  I  step  into  the  house 
to  see  after  my  trusty  messenger,  Hodge  ? 

Ros.  No  matter;  I'll  sit  down  in  that  arbour,  and 
listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds:  you  know  I  am 
fond  of  melancholy  amusements. 

Luc.  So  it  seems,  indeed  :  sure,  Rosetta,  none  of 
your  admirers  had  power  to  touch  your  heart ;  you 
are  not  in  love,  I  hope  ? 

Ros.  In  love  !  that's  pleasant :  who  do  you  sup 
pose  I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray  ? 

Luc.  Why,  let  me  see;  what  do  you  think  of 
Thomas,  our  gardener  ?  There  he  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  walk.  He's  a  pretty  young  man,  and  the  ser 
vants  say,  he's  always  writing  verses  on  you. 

Ros.  Indeed,  Lucinda,  you  are  very  silly. 

Luc.  Indeed,  Rosetta,  that  blush  makes  you  look 
very  handsome. 

Ros.  Blush  !   I  am  sure  I  don't  blush. 

Luc.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ros.  Psha!  Lucinda,  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous? 

Luc.  Well,  don't  be  angry,  and  I  have  done.  But 
suppose  you  did  like  him,  how  could  you  help  your- 
st>lf  ?  {Exeunt  into  arbour. 


Enter  Young  MEADOWS. 

Young  M.  Let  me  see;  on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
at  half  an  hour  past  five  in  the  morning,  f  Taking 
out  a  pocket-book.']  I  left  my  father's  house  unknown 
to  any  one,  having  made  Iree  with  a  coat  and  jacket 
of  our  gardener's  that  fitted  me,  by  way  of  a  dis 
guise  ;  so  says  my  pocket-book  :  acd  chance  direct 
ing  me  to  this  village,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same 
month  I  procured  a  recommendation  to  the  worship 
ful  justice  Woodcock,  to  be  the  superintendant  of 
his  pumpkins  and  cabbages,  because  I  would  let  my 
father  see,  I  chose  to  run  any  lengths,  rather  than 
submit  to  what  his  obstinacy  would  have  forced  me 
to,  a  marriage  against  my  inclination  with  a  woman 
I  never  saw.  [Puts  lip  the  book,  and  takes  up  a 
watering-pot.]  Here  I  have  been  three  weeks,  and  in 
that  time  I  am  as  much  altered  as  if  I  had  changed 
my  nature  with  my  habit.  'Sdeath  !  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  chambermaid  !  And  yet,  if  I  could  forget  that 
I  am  the  son  and  heir  of  sir  William  Meadows  —  But 
that's  impossible. 

AIR. 

O  !  had  I  been  by  fate  decreed 

Some  humble  cottage  sicain, 
In  fair  Rosetta'  s  sight  to  feed 

My  sheep  upon  the  plain  ! 
What  bliss  had  1  been  born  to  taste, 

Which  now  I  ne'er  must  know! 
Ye  envious  powers!  why  have  ye  plac'd 

My  fair  one's  lot  so  low  f 

Ha  !  who  was  it  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  I  passed  by 
that  arbour?  Was  it  not  she  sat  reading  there  ?  The 
trembling  of  my  heart  tells  me  my  eyes  were  not 
mistaken.  Here  she  comes. 

Enter  ROSETTA,  from  the  arbour. 

Ros.  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  the  right  of  it;  and 
yet  I  blush  to  own  my  weakness,  even  to  myself. 
Marry,  hang  the  fellow  for  not  being  a  gentleman. 

Young  M.  I  am  determined  not  to  speak  to  her. 
[Turning  to  a  rose-tree,  and  plucking  the  flower  '«;] 
Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  conquer  myself;  be 
sides,  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose  the  girl  has  no 
aversion  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  wish  not  to  do  her  an 
injury,  it  would  be  cruel  to  fill  her  head  with  no 
tions  of  what  can  never  happen.  [Hums  a  tune.] 
Psha  !  rot  these  roses,  how  they  prick  one's  fingers  ! 

Ros.  He  takes  no  notice  of  me,  but  so  much  the 
better  ;  I'll  be  as  indifferent  as  he  is.  I  am  sure 
the  poor  lad  likes  me  ;  and,  if  I  were  to  give  him 
any  encouragement,  I  suppose  the  next  thing  he 
talked  of  would  be  buying  a  ring,  and  being  asked 
in  church.  Oh,  dear  pride  !  I  thank  you  for  that 
thought. 

Young      . 
I  can't  bear  that. 
few  roses  here,  if  you  please  to  take  them  in  with  you 

Ros.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  but  all  my  lady's 
flower-pots  are  full. 

Young  M.  Will  you  accept  of  them  yourself,  then? 
[Catching  hold  of  her.]  What's  the  matter?  you  look 
as  if  you  were  angry  with  me. 

Ros.  Pray  let  go  my  hand. 

Young  M.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  why  is  this?  you  sha'n't 
go,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Ros.  Well,  but  I  must  go  —  I  will  go  ;  I  desire, 
Mr.  Thomas  — 

AIR. 

Gentle  youth,  ah,  tell  me  why 
Still  you  force  me  thus  to 


Youn    M.    Ha  !    going  without  a  word  —  a  look  ! 
.     Mrs.  Rosetta,  I  am  gathering  a 
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Cease,  Oh  !  cease  to  persevere  f 
Speak  not  what  I  mutt  not  hear : 
To  my  heart  iti  ease  restore  ; 
Go,  and  never  tee  me  more.  [Exit. 

Young  M.  This  gill  is  a  riddle.  That  she  loves 
me  I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt;  she  takes  a 
thousand  opportunities  to  let  me  see  it :  and  yet, 
when  I  speak  to  her,  she  will  hardly  give  mo  an 
answer ;  and,  if  I  attempt  the  smallest  familiarity, 
she  is  gone  in  an  instant.  I  feel  my  passion  grow 
for  her  every  day  more  and  more  violent.  Well ; 
would  I  marry  her  ?  would  I  make  a  mistress  of  her, 
if  I  could  ?  Two  things,  called  prudence  and  ho 
nour,  forbid  either.  What  am  I  pursuing,  then  ? 
A  shadow.  Sure  my  evil  genius  laid  this  snare  in 
my  way.  However,  there  is  one  comfort :  it  is  in 
my  power  to  Hy  from  it ;  if  so,  why  do  I  hesitate  ?  I 
am  distracted— unable  to  determine  anything. 

AIR. 

Still  in  hopet  to  get  the  better 
Of  my  stubborn  flame  I  try  ; 
Swear  this  moment  to  forytt  her, 

And  the  next  my  oath  deny. 
Now,  prepared  u-ith  scorn  to  treat  her, 

Ev'ry  charm  in  thouyht  I  brave  ; 
Boast  my  freedom,  fly  to  meet  her, 

And  confess  mystlf  a  slave.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Hall  in  Justice  Woodcock's  house. 

Enter  HAWTHORN,  with  a  fowling -piece  in  his  hand, 

and  a  net  with  birds  at  hit  girdle. 

AIR. 
There  wat  a  jolly  miller  once, 

Liv'd  on  the  river  Dee , 
He  work'd  and  sung  from  morn  till  night ; 

ATo  lark  more  blithe  than  he  : 
And  this  the  burthen  of  his  song 

For  ever  used  to  be  :— 
I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  It 

If  nobody  cares  for  me. 

House !  Here,  house !  What,  all  gadding,  all  abroad ! 
House,  I  say!  hilli-ho,  ho! 

Justice  W.  \_WHhout.\  Here's  a  noise,  here's  a 
racket !  William,  Robert,  Hodge  !  why  does  not 
somebody  answer  ?  Ods-my-life,  I  believe  the  fel 
lows  have  lost  their  hearing  ! 

l-:>it,-r  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK. 

Oh,  master  Hawthorn  !  I  guessed  it  was  some  such 
inad  cap.     Are  you  there  ? 

Haw.  Am  I  here  ?  Yes  :  and,  if  you  had  been 
where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would  have  found 
the  good  effects  of  it  by  this  time  :  but  you  have  got 
the  lazy,  unwholesome  London  fashion  of  lying 
a-bed  in  a  morning,  and  there's  gout  for  you.  Why, 
sir,  I  have  not  been  in  bed  five  minutes  after  sunrise 
these  thirty  years  :  am  generally  up  before  it ;  and 
I  never  took  a  dose  of  physic  but  once  in  my  life, 
and  that  was  in  compliment  to  a  cousin  of  mine,  an 
apothecary,  that  had  just  set  up  business. 

Jus.  jr.  Well  but,  master  Hawthorn,  let  me  tell 
you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  for,  I  say, 
sleep  is  necessary  for  a  man  ;  ay,  and  I'll  maintain  it. 
Haw.  What,  when  I  maintain  the  contrary  ? — 
Look  you,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you  are  a  rich 
man,  a  man  of  worship,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  all 
that ;  but  learn  to  know  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
the  sound  from  tlio  infirm  ;  and  allow  me  that  supe 
riority,  a  good  constitution  gives  me  over  you. — 
Health  is  the  greatest  of  all  possessions ;  and,  'tis  a 
maxim  with  me,  that  a  hale  cobbler  is  a  better  man 
than  a  sick  king. 


Jus.  W.  Well,  well,  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Haw.  And  so  would  you  be  too,  if  you  would  take 
my  advice.  A  sportsman  !  why,  there  is  nothing  like 
it.  I  would  not  exchange  the  satisfaction  I  feel, 
while  I  am  beating  the  lawns  and  thickets  about  my 
little  farm,  for  all  the  entertainment  and  pageantry 
in  Christendom. 

AIR. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great 

Make  the  most  of  their  fate, 
from  pleanure  to  pleasure  they  run  ; 

Wtll,  who  cares  a  jot? 

I  i-nry  them  not, 
While  I  have  my  dog  and  my  gun. 

Fur  exercise,  air, 

To  the  fields  1  repair, 
With  spirits  unclouded  and  light ; 

The  blisses  Ifind 

No  stings  ltai-e  behind, 
But  health  and  diversion  unite. 

Enter  HODGE. 

Hodge.  Did  your  worship  call,  sir  ? 
Jut.  W.  Call,  sir  !  Where  have  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  rascals  been  ?  but  I  suppose  I  need  not  ask. 
You  must  know  there  is  a  statute,  a  fair  for  hiring 
servants,  held  upon  my  green  to-day ;  we  have  it 
usually  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  never  fails 
to  put  all  the  folks  hereabout  out  of  their  senses. 

Hodge.  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and  see  what 
a  nice  show  they  make  yonder :  they  had  got  pipers, 
and  fiddlers,  and  were  dancing  as  I  came  along,  for 
dear  life.— I  never  saw  such  a  mortal  throng  in  our 
village  in  all  my  born  days  again. 

Haw.  Why,  I  like  this  now ;  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Jus.  W.  No,  no,  'tis  a  very  foolish  piece  of  busi 
ness  ;  good  for  nothing  but  to  promote  idleness,  and 
the  getting  of  bastards ;  but  I  shall  take  measures 
for  preventing  it  another  year,  and  I  doubt  whether 
I  am  not  sufficiently  authorized  already;  for,  by  an 
act  passed  Anno  undecimo  Caroli  primi,  which  em 
powers  a  justice  of  peace,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor — 
Haw.  Come,  come,  never  mind  the  act;  let  me 
tell  you,  this  is  a  very  proper,  a  very  useful  meeting. 
I  want  a  servant  or  two  myself :  I  must  go  see  what 
your  market  affords ;  and  you  shall  go,  and  the  girls, 
my  little  Lucy  and  the  other  young  rogue,  and  we'll 
make  a  day  on't  as  well  as  the  rest. 

Jut.  W.  I  wish,  master  Hawthorn,  I  could  teach 
you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate  :  why  won't  you  take 
pattern  by  me,  and  consider  your  dignity  ?  Ods 
heart,  I  don't  wonder  you  are  not  a  rich  man ;  you 
laugh  too  much  ever  to  be  rich. 

Haw.  Right,  neighbour  Woodcock  !  health,  good 
humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto :  and,  if  my 
executors  have  a  mind,  they  arc  welcome  to  make 
it  my  epitaph. 

AIR. 
The  honest  heart,  whose  thoughts  are  clear 

From  fraud,  disguise,  and  guile, 
Need  neither  fortune's  frou-ning  fear, 

Nor  court  the  harlot's  smiif. 
The  greatness  that  uvuld  make  ut  grace 

Is  but  an  empty  thiti/j  • 

What  more  than  mirth  would  mortals  have? 
The  cheerful  man's  a  king.  [Estunt. 

Enter  LUCINDA,  HODGE  going  vff. 
//'<••.  Hist,  hist,  Hodge  ! 
H,<lgr.  Who  calls  ?  Here  am  I. 
Lac.  Well,  have  you  bccu  ? 
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Hodge.  Been  ?  ay,  I  ha'  been  far  enough,  an  that 
be  all :  you  never  knew  anything  fall  out  so  crossly 
in  your  born  days. 

Luc.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Hodge.  Why,  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a  horse 
out  of  his  worship's  stables  this  morning,  for  fear  il 
should  be  missed,  and  breed  questions ;  and  our  old 
nag  at  home  was  so  cruelly  beat  i'  the  hoofs,  that, 
poor  beast,  it  had  not  a  foot  to  set  to  ground  ;  so  ] 
was  fain  to  go  to  farmer  Ploughshare's,  at  the  Grange, 
to  borrow  the  loan  of  his  bald  filly  ;  and,  would  you 
think  it  ?  after  walking  all  that  way,  de'el  from  me, 
if  the  cross-grained  toad  did  not  deny  me  the  favour! 
Luc.  Unlucky  ! 

Hodge.  Well,  then  I  went  my  ways  to  the  King's- 

head  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle  were  at  plough ; 

and  I  was  as  far  to  seek  below  at  the  turnpike  :   so, 

at  last,  for  want  of  a  better,  I  was  forced  to  take  up 

with  dame  Quickset's  blind  mare. 

Luc.  Oh,  then  you  have  been  ? 

Hodge.  Yes,  yes,  I  ha'  been. 

Luc.  Psha  !  why  did  you  not  say  so  at  once  ? 

Hodge.  Ay,  but  I  have  had  a  main  tiresome  jaunt 

on't,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best. 

Luc.  Well,  well,  did  you  see  Mr.  Eustace,  and 
what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  Come,  quick ;  have  you 
e'er  a  letter  ? 

Hodge.  Yes,  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  I  ha'na'  lost  it. 
Luc.  Lost  it,  man  ! 

Hodge.  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience  :  ad- 
wawns  !  you  are  always  in  suJi  a  hurry.  [Rum 
maging  his  pockets.]  I  put  it  somewhere  in  this 
waistcoat  pocket.  Oh,  here  it  is. 

Luc.  So  ;  give  it  me.    [Reads  the  letter  to  herself.] 

Hodge.  Lord  a  mercy  I  how  my  arm  aches  with 

beating  that  plaguy  beast !  I'll  be  hang'd  if  I  won'na' 

rather  ha'  thrash'd  half  a  day,  than  ha'  ridden  her. 

Luc.  Well,  Hodge,  you  have  done  your  business 

very  well. 

Hodge.  Well,  have  not  I  now  ? 
Luc.  Yes;  Mr.  Eustace  tells  me  in  this  letter,  that 
he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  by  twelve  o'clock ;  you  know  where  he  came 
before  ? 

Hodge.  Ay,  ay. 

Luc.  Well,  you  must  go  there,  and  wait  till  he 
arrives  !  and  watch  your  opportunity  to  introduce 
him,  across  the  fields,  into  the  little  summer-house, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  garden. 
Hodge.  That's  enough. 

Luc.  But  take  particular  care  that  nobody  sees 
you. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  Not  for  your  life,  drop  a  word  of  it  to  any 
mortal. 

Hodge.  Never  fear  me. 
Luc.  And,  Hodge — 

AIR. — HODGE. 
Well,  well,  say  no  more  ; 
Sure,  you  told  me  before  ; 
1  ste  the  full  length  of  my  tether  : 
Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool, 
That  I  need  go  to  school  ? 
I  can  spell  you  and  put  you  together. 
A  word  to  the  wise, 
Will  always  suffice  : 
Adsniggers!  go  talk  to  your  parrot  ; 
I'm  not  such  an  elf, 
Though  I  say  it  myself, 
But  I  know  a  sheep's  head  from  a  carrot. 

[Exit. 
Luc.  How  severe  is  my  case  !   Here  I  am  obliged 


to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  man 
in  all  respects  my  equal,  because  the  oddity  of  my 
father's  temper  is  such,  that  I  dare  not  tell  him  I 
have  ever  yet  seen  the  person  I  should  like  to  marry  : 
but  perhaps  he  has  quality  in  his  eye ;  and  hopesj 
one  day  or  other,  as  I  am  his  only  child,  to  match 
me  with  a  title :  vain  imagination  ! 
AIR. 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuasion, 
Take  the  helpless  lover's  part : 

Seize,  oh  seize  some  kind  occasion 
To  reward  a  faithful  heart. 

Justly  those  we  tyrants  call,  : 

Who  the  body  would  enthral ; 

Tyrants  of  more  cruel  kind, 

Those,  who  would  enslave  the  mind. 

What  is  grandeur  ?  foe  to  rest, 

Childish  mummery  at  best. 

Happy  I,  in  humble  state  ; 

Catch,  ye  fools,  the  glittering  bait.       [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Field,  with  a  stile. 
Enter  HODGE,  followed  by  MADGE. 

Hodge.  What  does  the  wench  follow  me  for  ?  Ods 
flesh  !  folk  may  well  talk,  to  see  you  dangling  after 
me  everywhere,  like  a  tantony  pig :  find  some  other 
road,  can't  you ;  and  don't  keep  wherreting  me  with 
your  nonsense. 

Madge.  Nay,  pray  you,  Hodge,  stay,  and  let  me 
speak  to  you  a  bit. 

Hodge.  Well ;  what  say'n  you  ? 

Madge.  Dear  heart,  how  can  you  be  so  barbarous  ? 
and  is  this  the  way  you  serve  me  after  all;  and 
won't  you  keep  your  word,  Hodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  no,  I  won't,  I  tell  you  ;  I  have 
chang'd  my  mind. 

Madge.  Nay,  but  surely,  surely — consider,  Hodge, 
you  are  obligated  in  conscience  to  make  me  an 
honest  woman. 

Hodge.  Obligated  in  conscience  !  How  am  I  ob 
ligated  ? 

Madge.  Because  you  are;  and  none  but  the 
basest  of  rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to  shame, 
and  afterwards  leave  her  to  the  wide  world. 

Hodge.  Bring  you  to  sharne!  Don't  make  me 
speak,  Madge  ;  don't  make  me  speak. 

Madge.  Yes,  do ;  speak  your  worst. 

Hodge.  Why,  then,  if  you  go  to  that,  yo\T  were 
fain  to  leave  your  own  village  down  in  the  west,  for 
a  bastard  you  had  by  the  clerk  of  the  parish  ;  and 
t'll  bring  the  man  shall  say  it  to  your  face. 

Madge.  No,  no,  Hodge,  'tis  no  such  thing  ;  'tis  a 
jasc  lie  of  farmer  Ploughshare's.  But  I  know  what 
makes  you  false-hearted  to  me ;  that  you  may  keep 
company  with  young  madam's  waiting-woman  ;  and 
[  am  sure  she's  no  fit  body  for  a  poor  man's  wife. 

Hodge.  How  should  you  know  what  she's  fit  for  ? 
She's  fit  for  as  much  as  you,  mayhap  ;  don't  find 
ault  with  your  betters,  Madge. 

Enter  YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

Oh  !  Master  Thomas,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
;o  you ;  pray,  did  not  you  go  down  the  village  one 
day  last  week,  with  a  basket  of  something  upon  your 
shoulder  ? 

Young  M.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Hodge,  Nay,  not  much  ;  only  the  hostler  at  the 

reen-man  was  saying,  as  how  there  was  a  passen- 

icr  at  their   house  as  see'd   you  go  by,  and  said  he 

know'd  you  ;  and  axt  a  uaort  of  questions.     So,  I 

bought  I'd  tell  you. 


SCENE  IV.] 


LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 
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Young  M.  The  devil  !  ask  cjuestions  about  me?  ! 
know  nobody  in  this  part  of  the  country:  tin-re  mus 
bc  some  mistake  in  it.  Come  hithc-r,  Ho<l^r. 

[Exeunt  HODGE  and  Voting  MKAHOWS 

Madge.   A  nasty,  ungrateful    fellow,  to   use  me  ;i 
this  rate,  after  boiii<;  to  him  as  I  have.     Well,  well 
I  wish  all  poor  girls  would  t;ike  w;iniin^  l>y  m\  im 
hap,  and  never  have  anything  to  say  to  none  of  them 

AIR. 

How  happy  were  my  dayt  till  now  ! 

I  ne'er  did  .v</rr</< 
/  rote  with  joy  to  milk  my  -<w, 
.  Or  turn  my  spinniny-u  '< 

My  heart  uas  liyhtt-r  than  ujly, 

Like  any  bird  I  sung  ; 
Till  he  prtstt-ndt'il  /.»•<•,  and  I 

llelivv'd  his  Jlatt' ring  tongue. 
Oh,  the  foul,  the  silly,  silly  fool, 

l\'h<>  trusts  what  man  may  be; 
I  with  I  was  a  maid  again, 

And  in  my  own  country.  Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Green,  with  a  prospect  of  a  villaye, 
and  the  representation  of  a  statute,  or  fair. 

Enter  Justice  WOODCOCK,  HAWTHORN,  Mrs.  DE 
BORAH  WOODCOCK,  LUCINDA,  ROSKTTA,  Young 
MEADOWS,  HODGE,  and  several  country  people. 

Hodge.  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way.  Why 
don't  you  stand  aside  there  ?  Here's  his  worship  a 
coining. 

Countryman.  His  worship  ! 

Jut.  W.  Fie,  fie,  what  a  crowd's  this !  Od  !  I'll 
put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks.  [Striking  a  fellow.] 
Stand  out  of  the  way,  sirrah. 

Haw.  For  shame,  neighbour.  Well,  my  lad,  are 
you  willing  to  serve  the  king  ? 

Countryman.  Why,  can  you  list  ma  ?  Serve  the 
king,  measter?  No,  no;  I  pay  the  king,  that's 
enough  for  me.  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Haw.  Well  said,  Sturdy-boots. 

Jus.  W.  Nay,  i?  you  talk  to  them,  they'll  answer 
you. 

Haw.  I  would  have  them  do  so ;  I  like  they  should. 
Well,  madam,  is  not  this  a  fine  sight?  I  did  not 
know  my  neighbour's  estate  had  been  so  well  peo 
pled.  Are  all  these  his  own  tenants  ? 

Mrs.  D.  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr.  Haw 
thorn.  I  don't  like  to  see  such  a  parcel  of  young 
hussies  fleering  with  the  fellows. 

//</ W.  There's  a  lass.  [Beckoning  to  a  country  girl.] 
Come  hither,  my  pretty  maid.  What  brings  you 
here  ?  [Chucking  her  under  the  chin.]  Do  you  come 
to  look  for  a  service  ? 

C.  Girl.  Yes,  an't  please  you. 

Haw.  Well,  and  what  place  are  you  for  ? 

C.  Girl.  All  work,  an't  please  you. 

Jus.  W.  Ay,  ay,  I  don't  doubt  it ;  any  work  you'll 
put  her  to. 

Mrs.  D.  She  looks  like  a  brazen  one;  go,  hussy. 

Haw.  Here's  another.  [Catching  a  g^rl  that  'goes 
by.]  What  health,  what  bloom  !  This  is  nature's 
work  ;  no  art,  no  daubing.  Don't  be  asham'd,  child ; 
those  cheeks  of  thine  are  enough  to  put  a  whole 
drawing-room  out  of  countenance. 

Hodge.  Now,   your  honour,  now   the  sport  will 
come :  tho  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and  some  among  f 
them  are  going  to  sing  and  dance.     Why  there's  I 
not  the  like  of  our  statute,  muu,  in  five  counties ;  | 
others  are  but  fools  to  it. 


•.  Man.  Conic,  good  people,  make  n  ring;  and 
stand  out,  fellow-servants,  as  many  of  you  as  arc 
willing  and  able  to  bear  a  bob.  We'll  let  our  mas 
ter.-.  ;ind  mistresses  see  we  can  do  something  at 
li-H>t  ;  if  they  won't  hire  us,  it  sha'n't  be  our  fault. 
Strike  up  the  servants'  medley. 

MEDLEY  and  CHORUS. 

Houscm.  I  pray  ye,  gentles,  list  to  me  : 

I'm  young,  and  strong,  and  clean,  you  see  : 
ril  not  turn  tail  to  any  she, 

For  work  that's  in  the  country. 
Of  all  your  house  the  charge  I  t«l.>-, 
I  wash,  I  scrub,  I  brew,  I  bake  ; 
And  more  can  do  than  here  I'll  speak. 

Depending  on  your  bounty. 
Footm.  Behold  a  blade,  who  know*  his  trade, 

In  chamber,  hall,  and  entry  : 
And  what  though  here  I  now  appear, 
I've  serv'd  the  best  of  gentry. 
A  footman  would  you  have, 
I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  shave  ; 
For  I  a  handy  lad  am : 

On  a  message  I  can  go, 
And  slip  a  billet-doux, 
With  "  your  humble  servant,  -nadam." 
Cookm.    Who  wants  a  good  cook,  my  hand  they  must 

cross  ; 

For  plain  wholesome  dishes  I'm  ne'er  at  a  loss  ; 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragcnits,  and  your  sauce, 
Compar'd  to  the  beef  of  old  England, 
Compar'd  to  old  English  roast  beef? 
Cart.  If  you  want  a  young  man,  with  a  true  honest 

heart, 

Who  knows  how  to  manage  a  plough  and  a  cart, 
Here's  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me  and  try  ; 
1  ou'll  say  you  ne'er  met  with  a  better  nor  I. 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin,  8fc. 

Chorus.  My  masters  and  mistresses,  hither  repair  ; 
What  servants  you  want,  you  will  find  in  our  fair ; 
Men  and  maids  Jit  for  all  sorts  of  stations  there  be  ; 
And,  as  for  the  wages,  we  sha'n't  disagree.  [Dance. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE    I.— A   Parlour  in  Justice    Woodcock's 
House. 

Enter  LUCINDA  and  EUSTACE. 

Luc.  Well,  am  I  not  a  bold  adventurer,  to  bring 
you  into  my  father's  house  at  noon -day?  Though,  to 
ay  the  truth,  we  are  safer  here  than  in  the  c^inlen; 
for  there  is  not  a  human  creature  under  the  roof  be 
sides  ourselves. 

Eust.  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into  execu- 
ion  this  moment  ?  I  have  a  post-chaise  ready. 

Luc.  Fie :  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly  ?  I  protest 
[  am  half  afraid  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you ; 
and  my  aunt  Deborah  says — 

Eust.  What !  by  all  the  rapture  my  heart  now 
feels — 

Luc.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  promise  and  vow;  it  sounds 
>rettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon  a  fond  female. 

Eust.  Well,  I  see  you've  a  mind  to  divert  your- 

lf  with  me ;  but  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on  you  to 
be  a  little  serious. 

Luc.  Seriously,  then,  what  would  you  desire  me 
to  say?  I  have  promised  to  ruu  away  with  you- 
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which   is  as   great  a  concession   as  any  reasonabl 
lover^can  expect  from  his  mistress. 

Eust.  Yes ,-  but  my  dear,  provoking  angel,  you 
have  not  told  me  when  you  will  run  away  with  me. 
Luc.  Why,  that,  I  confess,  requires  some  consi 
deration. 

Eu$t.  Yet,  remember,  while  you  are  deliberating 
the  season,  now  so  favourable  to  us,  may  elapse 
never  to  return. 

Enter  Justice  WOODCOCK,  and  Mrs.  DEBORAH 
WOODCOCK. 

Jus.  W.  Hoity-toity  !  who  have  we  here  ? 
Luc    My  father,  and  my  aunt ! 

Eust.  The  devil !    what  shall  wo  do  ? 

Luc.  Take  no  notice  of  them,  only  observe  me. — 
[Speaks  aloud  to  EUSTACE.]  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  it,  unless  the  justice  was 
at  home ;  he  is  just  stepp'd  into  the  village  with 
some  company  ;  but,  if  you'll  sit  down  a  moment,  I 
dare  swear,  he  will  return — [Pretends  to  see  the  Jus 
tice.]  O  !  sir,  here  is  my  papa  ! 

Jus.  W.  Here  is  your  papa,  hussy  !  Who's  this 
you  have  got  with  you  ?  Hark  you,  sirrah,  who  are 
you,  ye  dog  ?  and  what's  your  business  here  ? 

Eust.  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used  to. 

Jus.  W.  Don't  answer  me,  you  rascal ;  I  am  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  and  if  I  hear  a  word  out  of 
your  mouth,  I'll  send  you  to  jail. 

Mrs.  D.  Send  him  to  jail,  brother,  that's  right. 

Jus.  W.  And  how  do  you  know  it's  right  ?  How 
should  you  know  anything's  right  ?  Sister  Deborah, 
you  are  never  in  the  right. 

Mrs.  D.  Brother,  this  is  the  man  I  have  been 
telling  you  about  so  long. 

Jus.  W,  Whatman,  goody  Wiseacre? 

Mrs.  D.  Why  the  man  your  daughter  has  an  in 
trigue  with  :  but  I  hope  you  will  not  believe  it  now, 
though  you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes.  Come,  hussy, 
confess,  and  don't  let  your  father  make  a  fool  of 
himself  any  longer. 

Luc.  Confess  what,  aunt  ?  This  gentleman  is  a 
music-master  :  he  goes  about  the  country,  teaching 
ladies  to  play  and  sing  ;  and  has  been  recommended 
to  instruct  me  ;  I  could  not  turn  him  out  when  he 
came  to  ofi'er  his  service ;  and  did  not  know  what 
answer  to  give  him  till  I  saw  my  papa. 

Jus.  W.  A  music-master  ? 

Eust.  Yes,  sir,  that's  my  profession. 

Mrs.  D.  It's  a  lie,  young  man  ;  it's  a  lie.  Bro 
ther,  he  is  no  more  a  music-master  than  I  am  a 
music-master. 

Jus.  W.  What  then,  you  know  better  than  the 
fellow  himself,  do  you  ?  and  you  will  be  wiser  than 
all  the  world  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  a  music- 
master. 

Jus.  W.  He  does  not  look  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Was  ever 
such  a  poor  stupe  ?  Well,  and  what  does  he  look 
like,  then  ?  But  I  suppose  you  mean  he  is  not  dressed 
like  a  music -master.  Why,  you  silly  wretch,  these 
whipper-snappers  set  up  for  gentlemen  now-a-days. 
and  give  themselves  as  many  airs  as  if  they  we're 
people  of  quality. — Hark  you,  friend,  I  suppose  you 
don't  come  within  the  vagrant  act ;  you  have  some 
ettled  habitation.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr*.  D.  It's  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  tell  you  a 
wrong  place. 

Jus.  W.   Sister  Deborah,  don't  provoke  me. 

Mrs.  D.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  me  exa 
mine  him  a  little. 

Jus.  W.  You  sha'n't  say  a  word  to  him  ;  you 
sha'n't  say  a  word  to  him. 


Mrs.  D.  She  says  he  was  recommended  here, 
brother  ;  ask  him  by  whom. 

Jus.  W.  No,  I  won't  now,  because  you  desire  it. 
Luc.  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  question,  aunt,  it 
would  be  very  easily  resolved. 

Mrs.  D.  Who  bid  you  speak,  Mrs.  Nimble-chops  ? 
I  suppose  the  man  has  a  tongue  in  his  head,  to  an 
swer  for  himself. 

Jus.  W.  Will  nobody  stop  that  prating  old  wo 
man's  mouth  for  me  ?  Get  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  so  I  can,  brother;  I  don't  want  to 
stay  :  but  remember,  I  tell  you,  you  will  make  your 
self  ridiculous  in  this  affair  :  for  through  your  own 
obstinacy,  you  will  have  your  daughter  run  away 
with,  before  your  face. 

Jus.  W.  My  daughter  !  who  will  run  away  with 
my  daughter  ? 

Mrs.  D.  That  fellow  will 

Jus.  W.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked,  censorious  woman. 
Luc.  Why,  sure,  madam,  you  must  think  me  very 
forward,  indeed. 

Jus.  W.  Ay,  she  judges  of  others  by  herself ;  I  re 
member  when  she  was  a  girl,  her  mother  dared  not 
trust  her  the  length  of  her  apron-string ;  she  was 
clambering  upon  every  fellow's  back. 
Mrs.  D.  I  was  not. 
Jus.  W.  You  were. 
Luc.  Well,  but  why  so  violent  ? 
AIR. — LUCINDA. 
Believe  me,  dear  aunt, 
If  you  rave  thus  and  rant, 
You'll  never  a  lover  persuade  ; 
The  men  mil  all  fly, 
And  leave  you  to  die, 
Oh,  terrible  chance  !  an  old  maid. 
How  happy  the  lass, 
Must  she  come  to  this  pass, 
Who  ancient  virginity  'scapes  ! 
'  Twere  better  on  earth 
Have  five  brats  at  a  birth, 
Than  in  hell  be  a  leader  of  apes. 

[Exit  Mrs.  D. 

Jus.  W.  Well  done,  Lucy,  send  her  about  her 
business  ;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature.  Does  she 
think  I  want  to  be  directed  by  her  ? — Come  hither, 
my  lad,  you  look  tolerably  honest.  [Lucv  retires. 
Eust.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  give  you  cause  to 
alter  your  opinion. 

Jus.  W.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  easily  deceived ;  I  am 
generally   pretty    right   in   my   conjectures.— You 
must  know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion  of  music  my 
self,  and  learned  upon  the  fiddle.     I  could  play  the 
Trumpet  Minuet,  and   Buttered  Peas,  and  two  or 
hree  tunes.     I   remember,  when  I  was  in  London 
about  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a  song,  a  great  fa- 
ourite  at  our  club  at  Nando's  Coffee-house ;  Jack 
Pickle  used  to  sing  it  for  us — a  droll  fish !  but  'tis  an 
Id  thing  :.I  dare  swear  you  have  heard  of  it  often. 

AIR. 

When  I  follow' d  a  lass  that  was  froward  and  shy, 
Oh  !  I  stuck  to  her  stuff,  till  I  made  her  comply  ; 
Oh  !  I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist, 
And  I  smack'd  her  lips  and  held  her  fast  : 
When  hugg'd  and  haid'd, 
She  squeal' d  and  squall' d  ; 
But  though  she  vow'd  all  I  did  was  in  vain, 
Yet  I  pleased  her  so  u-dl  that  she  bore  it  again : 
Then  hoity-toity, 
H  'hisking,  J'r  is  king, 
Green  was  her  gown  upon  the  grass  : 
Oh!  suck  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 
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East.  Very  well,  sir,  upon  niy  word. 

Jut.  W.  No,  no,  I  forget  all  those  things  now  ; 
but  I  could  do  a  little  at  them  once. — Well,  stay 
and  eat  your  dinner,  and  we'll  talk  about  your  teach 
ing  the  girl : — Lucy,  take  your  master  to  your  spin 
net,  and  show  him  what  you  t-un  do — 1  must  go  and 
give  some  orders.  Then  hoity-toity,  fyc. 

[  Exit,  tinging. 

Luc.  My  sweet,  pretty  papa,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  was  ever  so  whimsical 
an  accident  ?  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

Kust.  Think  of  it !    I  am  in  a  maze. 

Luc.  O  your  awkwardness!  I  was  frightened  out 
of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take  the  hint ;  and, 
if  I  had  not  turned  matters  so  cleverly,  we  should 
have  been  utterly  undone. 

Kint.  'Sdeath!  why  would  you  bring  me  into  the 
house?  We  could  expect  nothing  else:  besides,  since 
they  did  surprise  us,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  discovered  the  truth. 

Luc.  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another  after 
wards.  I  know  my  father  better  than  you  do ;  he 
has  taken  it  into  his  head  I  have  no  inclination  for 
a  husband ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  our  best  se 
curity;  for  if  once  he  has  said  a  thing,  he  will  not 
be  easily  persuaded  to  the  contrary. 

Eust.  And  pray  what  am  I  to  do  now? 

Luc.  Why,  as  I  think  all  danger  is  pretty  well  over, 
since  he  has  invited  you  to  dinner  with  him,  stay ; 
only  be  cautious  of  your  behaviour  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  consider  what  is  next  to  be  done. 

Eutt.  Had  not  I  better  go  to  your  father  ? 

Luc.  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover  myself 
a  little  out  of  the  flurry  this  affair  has  put  me  in. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— .4  Garden. 

Enter  ROSKTTA. 

Rot.  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable  con 
dition,  surely  I  am.  The  deuce  take  this  fellow !  I 
cannot  get  him  out  of  my  head :  and  yet  I  would  fain 
persuade  myself  I  don't  care  for  him  :  well,  but 
surely  I  am  not  in  love ;  let  me  examine  my  heart  a 
little  :  I  saw  him  kissing  one  of  the  maids  the  other 
day ;  I  could  have  boxed  his  ears  for  it,  and  have 
done  nothing  but  find  fault  and  quarrel  with  the  girl 
ever  since.  Why  was  I  uneasy  at  his  toying  with 
another  woman  ?  What  was  it  to  me  ?  Then  I 
dream  of  him  almost  every  night — but  that  may 
proceed  from  his  being  generally  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts  all  day-: — Oh  !  worse  and  worse  ! — Well, 
he  is  certainly  a  pretty  lad  ;  he  has  something  very 
uncommon  about  him,  considering  his  rank.  And 
now,  let  me  only  put  the  case  :  if  he  were  not  a  ser 
vant,  would  I  or  would  I  not  prefer  him  to  all  the 
men  I  ever  saw  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  he  were  not 
a  servant — In  short,  I'll  ask  myself  no  more  ques 
tions,  for  the  further  I  examine,  the  less  reason  I 
shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 

AIR. 

How  blett  the  maid  vhote  lo*om 
No  headstrong  pattion  knows  : 
Her  dayt  in  joy  she  pastes, 
Her  niyhtt  in  calm  repose. 
Where'er  her  fancy  lead*  IK  r, 
No  pain,  no  fear  invadet  her  ; 
lint  pleasure, 
]\  iihont  t>u  usure, 
From  t-v,  »-i/  nl,j,',-t  Jtott't. 

Enter  Young  MEADOWS. 

}nnny  M.  Do  \.m  <  onio  into  the  garden,  Mrs. 
Rosetta,  to  put  my  lilies  and  roses  out  of  counte 


nance;  or,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  watering  my 
flowers,  by  reviving  ttoem?  The  sun  seems  to  haw 
hid  himself  a  little,  to  give  vou  an  opportunity  of 
supplying  his  phiiv. 

Hut.  Where  could  he  get  that  now  ?  he  never 
read  it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments.  [  ! 

young  M.  Come,  don't  aflWt  to  treat  me  with 
contempt ;  I  can  suffer  anything  better  than  that. 
In  short,  I  love  you ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  :  I 
am  angry  with  myself  for  it,  and  strive  all  I  ran 
against  it ;  but  in  spite  of  myself,  I  love  you. 

Ho*.  Really,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  is  very  improper 
language;  it  is  what  I  don't  understand;  I  can't 
suffer  it,  and,  in  short,  I  don't  like  it. 

Young  M.  Perhaps  you  don't  like  me. 

Ros.  Well,  perhaps  I  don't. 

Young  M.  Nay.  but  'tis  not  so ;  come,  confess 
you  love  me. 

Ros.  Confess!  Indeed,  I  shall  confess  no  such 
thing:  besides,  to  what  purpose  should  I  confess  it? 

Young  M.  Why,  as  you  say,  I  don't  know  to  what 
purpose  ;  only,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
hear  you  say  so ;  that's  all. 

Ros.  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure  you,  you 
would  never  be  the  better  for  it :  women  are  apt 
enough  to  be  weak  ;  we  cannot  always  answer  for 
our  inclinations,  but  it  is  in  our  power  not  to  give 
way  to  them ;  and  if  I  were  so  silly,  I  say  if  I  were 
so  indiscreet,  which  I  hope  I  am  not,  as  to  entertain 
an  improper  regard,  when  people's  circumstances 
are  quite  unsuitable,  and  there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  that  cannot  be  surmounted — 

Young  M.  Oh !  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Rosetta ;  to  be 
sure :  you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it : — I — know 
very  well  you  and  I  can  never  come  together. 

I'ini.  Well,  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  as  I  assure 
you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  behave  accordingly. 

Young  M.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain,  then, 
never  to  speak  to  one  another  any  more. 

Box.  With  all  my  heart. 

Young  M.  Nor  look  at,  nor,  if  possible,  think  of, 
one  another  ? 

Ros.  I  am  very  willing. 

Young  M.  And  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the  house 
together,  never  to  take  any  notice  ? 

Rot.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Young  M.  Why,  I  believe  it  is.  Well,  Mrs.  Ro 
setta — 

DUET 
Ros.  Be  gone — /  agree  ; 

From  this  moment  we're  free; 
Already,  the  matter  I've  sworn  : 
Young  M.    Yet  let  me  complain 

Of  the  fatet  that  ordain 
A  trial  to  hard  to  be  borne. 
Res.  ll'ln-n  things  are  not  jit, 

We  should  calmly  submit ; 
No  cure  in  reluctance  we  find  : 
Young  M.    Then,  thut  I  obey, 

Tear  your  image  au-ay, 
And  banish  you  quite  from  my  mint?. 

Ros.  Well,  now  I  think  I  am  somewhat  easier:  I 
am  glad  I  have  come  to  this  explanation  with  him, 
In  t  ;IMM  i;  juit-  ,111  end  to  things  at  once. 

)'. 'i/?i(/  .;/.  Hold,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  pray  stay  a  mo 
ment.  The  airs  this  ^irl  gives  herself  are  intoler 
able:  I  find  now  the  cause  of  her  behaviour;  she 
drspist'8  the  meanness  of  my  condition,  thinking  a 
gardener  below  the  notice  of  a  lady's  waiting-wo 
man  :  'sdeath,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  discover 
self  to  her.  [Atide. 
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Ros.  Poor  wretch  !  ho  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it :  I  believe  he  is  heartily  mortified,  but  I 
must  not  pity  nirn.  [Aside. 

Young  M.  It  shall  be  so  :  I  will  discover  myself 
to  her,  and  leave  the  house  directly. — Mrs.  Rosetta 
— Plague  on  it,  yonder's  the  justice  come  into  the 
garden. 

Ros.  O  lord  !  he  will  walk  round  this  way  :  pray 
go  about  your  business ;  I  would  not  for  the  world 
he  should  see  us  together. 

Young  M.  The  devil  take  him ;  he's  gone  across 
the  parterre,  and  can't  hobble  here  this  half-hour  '.  I 
must  and  will  have  a  little  conversation  with  you. 

Ros.  Some  other  time. 

Young  M.  This  evening,  in  the  greenhouse,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  canal ;  I  have  something  to  com 
municate  to  you  of  importance.  Will  you  meet  me 
there  ? 

Ros.  Meet  you ! 

Young  M.  Ay ;  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you ;  and 
I  swear,  from  that  moment,  there  shall  be  an  end  of 
everything  betwixt  us. 

Ros.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 

Young  M.  You'll  come,  then  ? 

Ros.  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  I  may. 

Young  M.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Ros.  What  signifies  promising  ?  I  may  break  my 
promise — but  I  tell  you,  I  will. 

Young  M.  Enough ;  yet,  before  I  leave  you,  let 
me  desire  you  to  believe,  I  love  you  more  than  ever 
man  loved  woman  ;  and  that  when  I  relinquish  you, 
I  give  up  all  that  can  make  my  life  supportable. 

AIR. 
Oh  !  how  shall  I,  in  language  weak, 

My  ardent  passion  tell; 
Or  form  my  fait' ring  tongue  to  speak 

That  cruel  word,  farewell  ? 
Farewell — but  know,  though  thus  we  part, 


My  thoughts  can  never  stray  : 
Go  whefe  I  will,  my  constant  heart 


[Exit. 


Must  with  my  :harmer  stay. 
Enter  Justice  WOODCOCK. 

Ros.  What  can  this  be  that  he  wants  to  tell  me  ?  I 
have  a  strange  curiosity  to  hear  it,  methinks.  Well — 

Jus.  W.  Hem  !  hem  !    Rosetta ! 

Ros.  So,  I  thought  the  devil  would  throw  him  in  my 
way ;  now  for  a  courtship  of  a  different  kind ;  but  I'll 
give  him  a  surfeit.  [Aside.]  Did  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

Jus.  W.  Ay,  where  are  you  running  so  fast  ? 

Ros.  I  was  only  going  into  the  house,  sir. 

Jus.  W.  Well,  but  come  here  ;  come  here,  I  say. 
{Looking  about.]  How  do  you  do,  Rosetta  ? 

Ros.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. 

Jus.  W.  Why,  you  look  as  fresh  and  bloomy  to-day 
— Adad,  you  little  slut,  I  believe  you  are  painted. 

Ros.  O,  sir  !  you  are  pleased  to  compliment. 

Jus.  W.  Adad,  I  believe  you  are — let  me  try — 

Ros.  Lord,  sir ! 

Jus.  W.  What  brings  you  into  this  garden  so 
often,  Rosetta  ?  I  hope  you  don't  get  eating  green 
fruit  and  trash  ;  or  have  you  a  hankering  after  some 
lover  in  dowlas,  who  spoils  my  trees  by  engraving 
true-lovers'  knots  on  them,  with  your  horn  and 
buck-handled  knives  ?  I  see  your  name  written  upon 
the  ceiling  of  the  servants' -hall,  with  the  smoke  of  a 
candle ;  and  I  suspect — 

Ros.  Not  me,  I  hope,  sir.  No,  sir,  I  am  of  another- 
guess  mind,  I  assure  you  ;  for  I  have  heard  say,  men 
are  false  and  fickle. 

Jus.  W.  Ay,  that's  your  flaunting,  idle,  young  fel 
lows  ;  so  they  are  •  and  they  are  so  d — d  impudent, 


I  wonder  a  woman  will  have  anything  to  say  to 
them ;  besides,  all  that  they  want  is  something  to 
brag  of,  and  tell  again. 

Ros.  Why,  I  own,  sir,  if  ever  I  were  to  make  a 
slip,  it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman ;  about 
seventy,  or  s<  venty-five  years  of  age. 

Jus.  W.  No,  child,  that's  out  of  reason  ;  though  I 
have  known  many  a  man  turned  of  three-score  with 
a  hale  constitution. 

Ros.  Then,  sir,  he  should  be  troubled  with  the 
gout,  have  a  good,  strong,  substantial,  winter  cough  ; 
and  I  should  not  like  him  the  worse,  if  he  had  a 
small  touch  of  the  rheumatism. 

Jus.  W.  Pho,  pho  !  Rosetta,  this  is  jesting, 

Ros.  No,  sir ;  everybody  has  a  taste,  and  I  have 
mine. 

Jits.  W.  Well  but,  Rosetta,  have  you  thought  of 
what  I  was  saying  to  you  ? 

Ros.  What  was  it,  sir  ? 

Jus.  W.  Ah,  you  know ;  you  know  well  enough, 
hussy. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  considei  what  has  a  poor  servant 
to  depend  on  but  her  character  ?  and  I  have  heard 
you  gentlemen  will  talk  one  thing  before,  and  another 
after. 

Jus.  W.  I  tell  you  again,  these  are  the  idle,  flashy, 
young  dogs :  but  when  you  have  to  do  with  a  staid, 
sober  man — 

Ros.  And  a  magistrate,  sir  ! 

Jus.  W.  Right ;  it's  quite  a  different  thing.  Well, 
shall  we,  Rosetta ;  shall  we  ? 

Ros.  Really,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it. 

AIR. 

Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid  ; 

Would  you  hurt  a  harmless  maid  ? 

Lead  an  innocent  astray  ? 

Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  prav. 

Men  too  often  we  believe  ; 

And,  should  you  my  faith  deceive, 

Ruin  first,  and  then  forsake, 

Sure  my  tender  heart  would  break. 
Jus.  W.  Why,  you  silly  girl,  I  won't  do  you  any 
Ros.  Won't  you,  sir  ?  [harm. 

Jus.  W.  Not  I. 

Ros.  But  won't  you,  indeed,  sir  ? 
Jut.  W.  Why,  I  tell  you  I  won't. 
Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Jus.  W.  Hussy,  hussy  ! 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Your  servant,  sir,  your  servant! 

[Exit. 
Jus.  W.  Why,  you  impudent,  audacious — 

Enter  HAWTHORN. 

Haw.  So,  so,  justice  at  odds  with  gravity  !  his  wor 
ship  playing  at  romps !  [Aside.]  Your  servant,  sir1 

Jus.  W.  Ha  !  friend  Hawthorn  ! 

Haw.  I  hope  I  don't  spoil  sport,  neighbour  ;  I 
thought  I  had  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat  as  I  came 
in  here? 

Jws.  W.  Oh  !  the  maid.  Ay,  she  has  been  gather 
ing  a  sallad  :  but  come  hither,  Master  Hawthorn, 
and  I'll  shew  you  some  alterations  I  intend  to  make 
in  my  garden. 

Haw.  No,  no,  I  am  no  judge  of  it ;  besides,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this.  Tell  me,  Sir 
Justice,  were  you  helping  your  maid  to  gather  a  sal- 
lad  here,  or  consulting  her  taste  in  your  improve 
ments,  eh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  Let  me  see,  all  among  the 
roses :  'egad !  I  like  your  notion  ;  but  you  look  a 
little  blank  upon  it ;  you  are  ashamed  of  the  business 
then,  are  you  ? 
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Don- .'  neighbour,  ne'er  blush  for  a  trifle  like  thit ; 
What  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to  kin* 
The  greatest  and  gravest — a  truce  irith  grimace— 
Would  do  the  tame  tinny,  were  they  in  the  same  place 
No  aye,  no  profession,  no  station  it  I 
To  sovereign  bea-;ty  mankind  bends  tht  knee ; 
That  power,  resistless,  no  ttrenyth  can  opposf, 
We  nil  love  a  pretty  yirl — under  th- 

Jus.  I]'.  I  profess,  master  Hawthorn,  this  ig  all 
Indian,  all  Cherokee  language  to  mo  ;  I  don't  un 
derhand  a  word  of  it. 

Hii'c.  No,  ma)  l>r  nut  ;  wc-11,  MV,  will  you  read 
this  letter,  and  try  whether  you  ran  undi-i  stand  that? 
It  is  just  brought  by  a  servant,  who  stays  for  an 
answer. 

Jus.  W.  A  letter!  and  to  me?  [Tdh'ngf  the  letter.] 
Yes,  it  is  to  rue  ;  ,uid  yet  I  am  sure  it  comes  from 
no  correspondent  that  I  know  of.  Where  are  my 
spectacles?  not  but  I  can  see  very  well  without  them, 
master  Hawthorn ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  sort  ot 
crabbed  hand,  [fieacb.l  Sir, — I  am  ashamed  of  giving 
you  this  trouble  :  but  I  am  informed  there  is  an  un- 
thinkiny  boy,  a  son  of  mine,  now  disguised  and  in  your 
service,  in  the  capacity  of  a  gardener.  Tom  is  a  little 
wild,  but  an  honest  lad  ;  and  no  fool  either,  though  1 
am  his  father  that  say  it.  Tom  !  oh,  this  is  Thomas, 
our  gardener;  I  always  thought  that  he  was  a  better 
man's  child  than  he  appeared  to  be,  though  I  never 
mentioned  it. 

Haw.  Well,  well,  sir,  pray  let's  hear  the  rest  of 
the  letter. 

Jut.  W.  Stay,  where  is  the  place  ?  Oh,  here.  / 
am  come  in  quest  of  my  runaway,  and  write  this  at  an 
inn  in  your  village,  while  lam  swallowing  a  morsel  of 
dinner  :  because,  not  having  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance,  1  did  not  care  to  intrude,  without  giving 
you  notice.  Whoever  this  person  is,  he  understands 
good  manners.  /  beg  leave  to  wait  on  you  sir  ;  but 
desire  you  would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  particularly 
finm  the  young  man.  WILLIAM  MEADOWS. 

I'll  assure  you,  a  very  well  worded,  civil  letter.  Do 
yon  know  anything  of  the  person  who  writes  it, 
neighbour? 

Hair.  Let  me  consider;  Meadows.  By  dad!  I 
believe  it  is  Sir  William  Meadows  of  Northampton 
shire;  and.  now  I  remember.  I  heard  some  time  ago 
that  the  heir  of  that  family  had  absconded,  on  ac 
count  of  a  marriage  that  was  disagreeable  to  him. 
It  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  have  seeu  Sir  Wil 
liam,  but  we  were  once  well  acquainted:  and,  if  yon 
please,  sir,  I  will  go  and  conduct  him  to  the  house. 

Jus.  W.  Do  so,  master  Hawthorn,  do  so.  But 
pray,  what  sort  of  a  man  i<  tlii>  Sir  William  Meadows  ? 
Is  he  a  \\ise  man  ? 

7/au1.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that  has  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  be  a  conjuror  ;  but  I  sup 
pose  you  ask  that  question  because  of  this  story  about 
his  son  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  wise  parents 
make  wise  children. 

Jus.  W.  No  doubt  of  it,  master  Hawthorn  ;  no 
doubt  of  it.  I  warrant  we  shall  find  now,  that  this 
young  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with  some  minx, 
against  his  father's  consent.  Why,  sir,  if  I  had  as 
many  children  as  king  Priam  had,  that  we  read  of 
at  school,  in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  not  one  of  them 
should  serve  me  so. 

Haw.  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not;  but  we 
should  remember  when  we  were  young  ourst 
and  I  was  as  likely  to  play  an  old  don  such  a  trick 
in  my  day,  as  e'er  a  spark  in  the  hundred  ;  nay,  be- 
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tween   you  and   me,  I   had  done  it  once,  had  the 
wench  been  as  willing  as  I. 

AIR. 

My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing! 

Her  breath  di  rlm'd  the  sweet*  uf  spring  ; 

And  if  for  summer  you  would  seek, 

'  Twas  finiiil'  <l  in  IHT  ,-iir,  her  cheek; 

-relling  bosom,  tempting  ripe, 
Of  fruitful  autumn  u-u*  th,    : 
lint,  when  mif  tender  l>ili-  f  told, 
I  f  mi  ml  h<  i  li'-nrt  was  winter 

Jus.  If".  Ah  !  you  wrro  always  a  scape-grace 
rattle  -cap. 

//«//•.  Ods  heart  1  neighbour  Woodcock,  don't  tell 
me  ;  young  fellows  will  be  young  fellows,  though  we 
preach  till  we're  hoars.-  :\^  iin  ;  md  so  there's  an 
end  im't.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.—  Justice  Woodcock's  Hall. 

Enter  HODUE  and  MADGE. 

Hodge.  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in  ? 

Mudge.  Why,  I  let  myself  in. 

Hodge.  Indeed  !  Marry  come  up  !  why  thett,  pray 
let  yourself  out  again.  Times  are  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  ;  1  think  you  might  have  had  the  manners  to 
knock  at  the  door  first.  What  does  the  wench  stand 
there  for  ? 

Madge.  I  want  to  know  if  his  worship's  at  home? 

Hodge.  Well,  what's  your  business  with  his  wor 
ship?  ' 

Madge.  Perhaps  you  will  hear  that  Lookye, 
Hodge,  it  does  not  signify  talking  ;  I  am  come,  once 
for  all,  to  know  what  you  intends  to  do  ?  for  I  won't 
be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Hodge.  You  won't? 

Madge.  No,  that's  what  I  won't,  by  the  best  man 
that  ever  wore  a  head  ;  I  am  the  make-game  of  the 
whole  village  upon  your  account  ;  and  I'll  try 
whether  your  master  gives  you  toleration  in  your 
doings 

Hodge.  You  will  ? 

Madge.  Yes,  that's  what  I  will  ;  his  worship  shall 
be  acquainted  with  all  your  pranks,  and  see  how  you 
will  like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 

Hodge.  There's  the  door  :  take  a  friend's  advice, 
and  go  about  your  business. 

Madge.  My  business  is  with  his  worship  ;  and  I 
won't  go  till  I  sees  him. 

Hodge.  Look  you,  Madge,  if  you  make  any  of  your 
orations  here,  never  slir,  if  I  don't  set  the  dogs  at 
you.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Mudge.  I  won't. 

Hodge.  IIere,Towser;  {whittling.}  whu,  whu,  whu! 

AIR. 

Jt  'as  ever  poor  fellow  so  plagu'd  with 
Zawns  !  Madge,  don't  provoke  me, 

say  ,* 

You've  chose  a  wrong  parson  for  playing  your  tricks  on, 
So,  pack  up  your  alls,  and  be  trudging  away  ; 
You'd  better  be  quiet, 
And  not  breed  a  riot  ; 

Sbltvd  !  mutt  I  stand  prating  with  you  here  all  day  f 
I've  got  other  matters  to  mind  ; 

Mayhap,  you  may  think  me  an  ass, 
But  to  the  contrary  you'  II  find; 
A  fine  piece  of  work,  by  the  mats  ! 

Enter  ROSKTTA. 

Rot.  Sure,  I  heard  the  voice  of  discord  here.    A» 
3  A 
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I  live,  an  admirer  of  mine  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a 
rival.  I'll  have  some  sport  with  them.  How  now, 
fellow  servant,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hodge.  Nothing,  Mrs.  Rosctta.  only  this  young 
•woman  wants  to  speak  with  his  worship ;  Madge, 
follow  me. 

Madge.  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  madam !  but 
I  am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  she,  and  have  as 
clear  a  skin  too,  tho'f  I  mayn't  go  so  gay;  and  now 
she's  here,  I'll  tell  her  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

Hodye.  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ? 

Madye.  No  ;  I'll  speak,  if  I  die  for  it. 

Ros.  What's  the  matter,  I  say  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  nothing,  I  tell  you  ;  Madge — 

Madye.  Yes,  but  it  is  something  ;  it's  all  along  of 
she,  and  she  may  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Eos.  Bless  me,  child !  do  you  direct  your  discourse 
tome? 

Madge.  Yes,  I  do,  and  to  nobody  else ;  there  was 
not  a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  he  was  till  of  late ; 
I  had  never  a  cross  word  with  him  till  he  kept  you 
company  ;  but  all  the  girls  about  say,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  keeping  a  sweetheart  for  you. 

Ros.  Do  you  hear  this,  friend  Hodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  don't  mind  she,  I  hope  ?  but  if 
that  vexes  her,  I  do  like  you,  I  do ;  my  mind  runs 
upon  nothing  else  :  and  if  so  be  as  you  was  agreeable 
to  it,  I  would  marry  you  to-night,  before  to-morrow. 

Madge.  You're  a  nasty  monkey!  you  areparjur'd, 
you  know  you  are  ;  and  you  deserve  to  have  your 
eyes  tore  out. 

Hodge.  Let  me  come  at  her;  I'll  teach  you  to  call 
names,  and  abuse  folk. 

Madge,  Do  ;  strike  me  !     You  a  man  ! 

Ros.  Hold,  hold  !  we  shall  have  a  battle  here  pre 
sently,  and  I  may  chance  to  get  my  cap  tore  off. 
Never  exasperate  a  jealous  woman,  'tis  taking  a  mad 
bull  by  the  horns ;  leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Hodge.  You  manage  her  !  I'll  kick  her. 

Bos.  No,  no ;  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit,  to  get 
the  better  of  her  by  fair  means ;  I  warrant  I'll  bring 
her  to  reason. 

Hodge.  Well,  do  so  then ;  but  may  I  depend  upon 
you  ?  when  shall  I  speak  to  the  parson  ? 

Ros.  We'll  talk  of  it  another  time.     Go  ! 

Hodge.  Madge,  good  bye  !  [Exit. 

Ros.  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  me  !  Oh, 
man  !  man  !  you  are  all  alike.  A  bumpkin  here, 
bred  at  the  barn  door — had  he  been  brought  up  in  a 
court,  could  he  have  been  more  fashionably  vicious  ? 
Shew  me  the  lord,  squire,  colonel,  or  captain  of 
them  all,  that  could  outdo  him  ! 

Madge.  I  am  ready  to  burst ;  I  can't  stay  in  the 
place  any  longer. 

Ros.  Hold,  child !  come  hither. 

Madge.  Don't  speak  to  me,  don't  you. 

Ros.  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  of 
consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your  good  ;  I  sup 
pose  this  fellow  promised  you  marriage  ? 

Madge.  Ay ;  or  he  never  should  have  prevail'd 
upon  me. 

Ros.  Well,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence  of 
trusting  to  such  promises :  when  once  a  man  hath 
cheated  a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she  has  no  longer 
hold  of  him  ;  he  despises  her  tor  wanting  that  which 
he  has  robb'd  her  of;  and,  like  a  lawless  conqueror, 
triumphs  in  the  ruin  he  has  occasioned. 
Madge.  Anan  ! 
Ros.  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you  have 
got,  though  somewhat  dearly  purchased,  will  be  ol 
use  to  you  for  the  future ;  and,  as  to  any  designs  I 
have  upon  the  heart  of  your  lover,  you  may  make 


yourself  easy ;  for  I  assure  you,  I  shall  be  no  dan 
gerous  rival ;  so  go  your  ways,  and  be  a  good  girl. 

[hxit. 

Madge.  Yes ;  I  don't  very  well  understand  her 
talk,  but  I  suppose  that's  as  much  as  to  say  she'll 
keep  him  all  to  herself;  well,  let  her;  who"  cares? 
I  don't  fear  getting  better  nor  he  is  any  day  of  the 
year,  for  the  matter  of  that :  and  I  have  a  thought 
come  into  my  head,  that,  may  be,  will  be  more  to 
my  advantage. 

AIR. 

Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  further  I'll  sack ; 
But  go  up  to  town  in  the  waggon  next  week  ; 
A  service  in  London  is  no  such  disgrace, 
And  Register's  office  will  get  me  a  place : 
Bet  Blossom  went  there,  and  soon  met  with  a  friend; 
Folks  say,  in  her  silks,  she's  now  standing  an  end.' 
Then,  why  should  not  I  the  same  maxim  pursue, 
And  better  my  fortune,  as  other  girls  do  ?  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Chamber. 

Enter  ROSETTA  and  LUCINDA 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  admirable ;  most  delectably 
ridiculous  !  And  so,  your  father  is  content  he  should 

a  music-master,  and  will  have  him  such,  in  spite 
of  all  your  aunt  can  say  to  the  contrary  ? 

Luc.  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best  com 
panions  you  ever  saw ;  and  have  been  singing  to 
gether  the  most  hideous  duets  !  Bobbing  Joan,  and 
old  Sir  Simon  the  King:  heaven  knows  where  Eus 
tace  could  pick  them  up. 

Ros.  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing  to-night  ? 

Luc  This  very  night,  my  dear  :  my  swain  will  go 
from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  further  than  the 
inn,  where  he  has  left  his  horses ;  and,  at  twelve 
precisely,  he  will  be  with  a  post-chaise  at  the  little 
gate  that  opens  from  the  lawn  into  the  road,  where 
I  have  promised  to  meet  him. 

Ros.  Then  depend  upon't,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

Luc.  We  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are  asleep, 
and  I  have  prepared  Hodge  already.  Well,  I  hope 
we  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Never  doubt  it. 

AIR. 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair, 

Untutor'd  by  fashion  or  art : 
Whose  wishes  are  warm  and  sincere, 

Whose  words  are  th'  excess  of  the  heart : 
If  aught  of  substantial  delight, 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  be  found, 
'Tin  sure  when  that  couple  unite, 

And  Cupid  by  Hymen  is  crown' d. 

Enter  HAWTHORN. 

Haw.  Lucy,  where  are  you  ? 

Luc.  Your  pleasure,  sir. 

Ros.  Mr.  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Haw.  What,  my  little  water-wagtail !  The  very 
couple  I  wished  to  meet :  come  hither,  both  of  you. 

Ros.  Now,  sir,  what  would  you  say  to  both  of  us  ? 

Haw.  Why,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little;  have  you 
got  on  your  best  gowns,  and  your  best  faces?  If  not, 
go  and  trick  yourselves  out  diiectly,  for  I'll  tell  you 
a  secret :  there  will  be  a  young  bachelor  in  the  house 
within  these  three  hours,  that  may  fall  to  the  share 
of  one  of  you,  if  you  look  sharp ;  but  whether  mistress 
or  maid — 

Ros.  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something ;  but  how  do 
you  know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid  will  think 
him  worth  acceptance  ? 
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Haji-.  Follow  me,  follow  me ;  I  warrant  YOU. 

Luc.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  I  -tin  very 
difficult  to  please. 

Hot.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 

Haw.  Indeed  ! 

TRIO. 

Well,  cime,  l<  t  uv  hear  what  the  wain  mutt  patten, 
Who  may  hope  at  your  feat  to  imploro  with  tuccett  ? 
Roa.  He  mutt  l>e,Jirst  of  all, 

Straiyht,  fumi-ly,  and  tall : 
Luc.   Neither  awkward, 
Ros.   Nor  fouluh, 
Luc.   Nor  apish, 
Ros.   Nor  mulish ; 

Ros'  \  lVor  y"  thould  ;"'/urtund  be  imalL 
Haw.    IV hat  think' st  of  a  captain  f 
Luc.   All  bluster  and  wounds. 
Haw.    \Vhat  think' it  of  a  squire  ? 
Ros.    To  be  left  for  his  hounds. 

-  The  youth  that  is  form'd  to  my  mind, 
Luc.     \  Must  be  yentle,  oUiyiny,  and  kind  ; 

J      Of  all  thinys  in  nature  love  me; 
Ros.     J       Have  sense  both  to  speak  and  to  tee, 

^-  Yet  sometime*  be  silent  and  blind. 
Haw.  C'Fore  Georye,  a  mott   rare  matrimonial  re- 

j  ctipt ; 

Ros.  j  Observe  it,  ye  fair,  in  the  choice  of  a  mate; 
Luc.  £  Remomber,  'tis  wedlock  determines  your  fate. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

•GENE    !.— A  P'-rbur  in   Justice    Woodcock's 
House. 

Enter  Sir  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  followed  by 
HAWTHORN. 

Sir  W.  Well,  this  is  excellent,  this  is  mighty  good, 
this  is  mighty  merry,  faith  ;  ha,  ha,  ha!  Was  ever 
the  like  heard  of?  That  my  boy,  Tom,  should  run 
away  from  me,  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  marry  a 
girl  he  never  saw  ;  that  she  should  scamper  from 
her  father,  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  marry  him  ; 
and  that  they  should  run  into  each  other's  arms  this 
way  in  disguise,  by  mere  accident;  against  their 
consents,  and  without  knowing  it,  as  a  body  may 
•ay  ?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Master  Hawthorn, 
if  it  is  not  one  of  the  oddest  adventures  parti)  — 

Haw.  Why,  sir  William,  it  is  a  romance,  a  novel, 
a  pleasanter  history  by  half  than  the  loves  of  Do- 
rastus  and  Faunia:  we  shall  have  ballads  made  of  it 
within  these  two  months,  setting  forth  how  a  young 
squire  became  a  serving-man  of  low  degree;  and  it 
will  be  stuck  up  with  Margaret's  Ghost,  and  the 
Spanish  Lady,  against  the  walls  of  every  cottage  in 
the  country 

Sir  W.  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all,  Master 
Hawthorn,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  girl.  May  I 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  WJI.-M  I  \\.is  called  out  of  the 
room,  and  ihe  servant  .-aid  she  wanted  to  speak  to 
me,  if  T  knew  what  to  make  on't ;  but  whi-n  the 
little  gipsy  took  me  aside,  and  told  me  her  nuua-, 
and  how  matters  stood,  I  \va<  ijuit"  astonished,  as  a 
body  may  .say  ;  and  could  not  believe  it  partly,  till 
her  yun/  iriend  that  >h«-  is  with  line,  a->ared  me 
of  the  truth  on't  : — Indeed,  at  last,  1  began  to  re 
collect  lu-r  face,  though  I  have  not  set  eyes  on  her 


,  liuou   «»he    wai   tho   height  of   a   l'ull-ijr<»v.  n 
greyhound. 

Haw.  Well,  sir  William,  your  son  as  yet  knows 
nothing  «f  what  has  happened,  nor  of  your  being 
come  hither  ;  and,  if  you'll  follow  my  counsel,  'u-'ll 
have  some  sport  with  him.  He  and  his  mistress  u.  te 
to  meet  in  the  garden  thi-  eveuu:/  by  appointment; 
she's  gone  to  dn-.s  herself  in  ail  her  airs;  will  yuu 
let  me  direct  your  proceedings  in  this,  alfair  ? 

Sir  W.  With  all  my  heait,  master  Hawthorn, 
with  all  my  heart;  do  what  you  will  with  me,  *ay 
what  you  please  for  me;  I  am  to  overjoyed,  • 
happy  ;  aud  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  too;  ay,  and  partly  as  much 
pleased  at  that  as  anything  i-isc,  for  \\e  have  been 
merry  together  before  now,  when  we  were  somo 
years  younger :  well,  and  how  has  the  world  gone 
with  you,  master  Hawthorn,  since  we  saw  one  au- 
othor  last  ? 

Ihtu:  Why,  pretty  well,  sir  William  ;  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  ;  every  one  hns  a  mixture  of  sour 
with  his  sweets  :  but,  in  the  main,  I  believe.  I  have 
done  in  a  degree  as  tolerably  as  my  neighbour*. 

AIR. 

The  world  is  a  well-furnish' d  table; 

Where  yuests  are  promise  oiuly  set ; 
We  all  fare  as  well  as  we  are  able, 

And  scramble  for  what  we  can  yet. 
My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle, 

Some  yorye,  while  some  scarce  have  a  tatte ; 
But  if  I'm  content  with  a  little, 

Enouyh  it  as  yood  as  a  feast. 

Enter  ROSETTA. 

Ros.  Sir  William,  I  beg  pardon  for  detaining 
you,  but  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  adjusting 
my  borrowed  plumes. 

Sir  W.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  they  fit 
you  to  a  T,  and  you  look  very  well,  so  you  do  : 
Cocksbones,  how  your  father  will  chuckle  when  ha 
comes  to  hear  this  !  Her  father,  master  Hawthorn, 
is  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives  by  bread,  and  has  been 
almost  out  of  his  senses  for  the  loss  of  her.  But  tell 
me,  hussy,  has  not  this  been  all  a  scheme,  a  piece 
of  conjuration  between  you  and  my  son  ?  Faith,  I 
am  half  persuaded  it  has,  it  looks  so  like  hocus-pocus, 
as  a  body  may  say. 

Ros.  Upon  my  honour,  sir  William,  what  has  hap 
pened  has  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance ;  I  came 
hither  unknown  to  your  son,  and  he  unknown  to  me : 
I  never  in  the  least  suspected  that  Thomas  the  gar 
dener  was  other  than  his  appearance  spoke  him : 
and  least  of  all,  that  he  was  a  person  with  whom  I 
had  so  close  a  connexion.  Mr.  Hawthorn  can  tes 
tify  the  astonishment  I  was  in  when  he  first  informed 
me  of  it ;  but  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  come  to 
an  immediate  explanation  with  you. 

.Sir  iy.  Is  not  she  a  neat  wench,  master  Haw 
thorn  ?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  she  is — 
but  you  little,  plajjuy  devil,  how  came  this  love  affair 
between  you? 

Rot.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  very  inge 
nuously,  sir  ;  since  your  son  and  I  have  been  fellow- 
servants,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this  house,  I  have  i.nd 
more  than  reason  to  suspect  he  has  taken  a  liking  to 
me  ;  and  I  will  own,  with  r<iual  frankness,  had  I 
not  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  so  much  below  mo, 
I  s  ould  have  had  no  objection  to  receive  hj« 
courtship. 

Haw.  Well  said,  by  the  lord  Harry,  ail  above 
hoard,  fair  and  open. 

3  A  t 
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Ros.  Perhaps  I  may  be  censured  by  some  for  this 
candid  declaration  ;  but  I  love  to  speak  my  senti 
ments;  and  1  assure  you,  Sir  William,  in  my  opinion, 
I  should  prefer  a  gardener  with  your  son's  good  qua 
lities,  to  a  knight  of  the  shire  without  them. 

Haw.  Well  but,  sir,  we  lose  time;  is  not  this 
about  the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in  the  garden  ? 

Bos.  Pretty  near  it. 

Haw.  Oons  then,  what  do  we  stay  for  ?  Gome,  my 
old  friend,  come  along ;  and  by  the  way  we  will 
consult  how  to  manage  your  interview. 

Sir  W,  Ay,  but  I  must  speak  a  word  or  two  to 
my  man  about  the  horses  first. 

[Exeunt  Sir  W.  and  HAW. 

Enter  HODGE. 

Ros.  Well,  what's  the  business  ? 

Hodge.  Madam  !  mercy  on  us,  I  crave  pardon  ! 

Ros.  Why,  Hodge,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Hodge.  Mrs.  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  you  !  ecod,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  do  or  not ;  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  think  it  was 
some  lady  belonging  to  the  strange  gentlefolks : 
why,  you  ben't  dizen'd  this  way  to  go  to  the  statute 
dance  presently,  be  you  ? 

Ros.  Have  patience  and  you'll  see ;  but  is  there 
any  thing  amiss,  that  you  came  in  so  abruptly  ? 

Hodge.  Amiss  !  why  there's  ruination. 

Ros.  How  ?  where  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  with  Miss  Lucinda :  her  aunt  has 
catch'd  she  and  the  gentleman  above  stairs,  and 
overheard  all  their  love  discourse. 

Ros.  You  don't  say  so  ! 

Hodge.  Ecod,  I  had  like  to  have  popp'd  in  among 
them  this  instant ;  but,  by  good  luck,  I  heard  Mrs. 
Deborah's  voice,  and  ran  down  again  as  fast  as  ever 
my  legs  would  carry  me. 

Ros.  Is  your  master  in  the  house  ? 

Hodge.  What,  his  worship  ?  no,  no,  he  is  gone 
into  the  fields  to  talk  with  the  reapers  and  people. 

Rot.  Poor  Lucinda  !  I  wish  I  could  go  up  to  her ; 
out  I  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  affairs. 

Hodge.  Mistress  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  Well. 

Hodge.  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smack  of  your 
sweet  lips. 

Ros.  Oh,  stand  off ;  you  know  I  never  allow 
liberties. 

Hodge.  Nay,  but  why  so  coy  ?  there's  reason  in 
roasting  of  eggs ;  I  would  not  deny  you  such  a 
thing. 

Ros.  That's  kind  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  but  what  will  be 
come  of  Lucinda  ?  Sir  William  waits  for  me,  I 
must  be  gone.  Friendship,  a  moment  by  your  leave  ; 
yet,  as  our  sufferings  have  been  mutual,  so  shall  our 
joys;  I  already  lose  remembrance  of  all  former 
pains  and  anxieties. 

AIR. 

The  traveller  benighted, 

And  led  through  weary  ways, 
The  lamp  of  day  new  lighted, 

With  joy  the  dawn  surveys. 
The  rising  prospects  viewing, 

Each  look  is  forward  cast ; 
He  smiles,  his  course  pursuing, 

Nor  thinks  on  what  is  past.  [Exit. 

Hodge.  Hist !  stay  !   don't  I  hear  a  noise  ? 
Luc.  [Without.]  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt — 
Mrs.  D,  [Without.]  Yt>u  need  not  speak  to  me, 
for  it  does  not  signify. 


Hodge,  Adwawns,  they  are  coming  here!  ecod, 
I'll  get  out  of  the  way  ;  Murrain  take  it,  this  door  is 
bolted  now — so,  so. 

Enter   Mrs.  DEBORAH  WOODCOCK,  driving  in 
LUCINDA  before  her. 

Mrs.  D.  Get  along,  get  along  ;  you  are  a  scandal 
to  the  name  of  Woodcock ;  but  I  was  resolved  to 
find  you  out ;  for  I  have  suspected  you  a  great  while, 
though  your  father,  silly  man,  will  have  you  such  a 
poor  innocent. 

Luc.  [Aside.]  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  D.  I  was  determined  to  discover  what  you 
and  your  pretended  music-master  were  about,  and 
lay  in  wait  on  purpose :  I  believe  he  thought  to  escape 
me,  by  slipping  into  the  closet  when  I  knocked  at 
the  door ;  but  I  was  even  with  him ;  for  now  I  have 
him  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  please  the  fates  there 
he  shall  remain  till  your  father  comes  in :  I  will 
convince  him  of  his  error,  whether  he  will  or  not. 

Luc.  You  won't  be  so  cruel,  I'm  sure  you  won't : 
I  thought  I  had  made  you  my  friend  by  telling  you 
the  truth. 

Mrs.  D.  Telling  me  the  truth,  quotha  !  did  I  not 
overhear  your  scheme  of  running  away  to-night, 
through  the  partition  ?  did  I  not  find  the  very  bun 
dles  pack'd  up  in  the  room  with  you,  ready  for  go 
ing  off?  No,  bra/en-face,  I  found  out  the  truth  by 
my  own  sagacity,  though  your  father  says  I  am  a 
fool,  but  now  we'll  be  judged  who  is  the  greatest ; 
and  you,  Mr.  Rascal;  my  brother  shall  know  what 
an  honest  servant  he  has  got. 

Hodge.  Madam  ! 

Mrs.  D.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and  assist 
ing  them  in  their  escape,  and  have  been  the  go-be 
tween,  it  seems  ;  the  letter-carrier  ! 

Hodge.  Who  ?  me,  madam  ! 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  you,  sirrah. 

Hodge.  Miss  Lucinda,  did  I  ever  carry  a  letter  for 
you  ?  I'll  make  my  affidavy  before  his  worship — 

Mrs.  D.  Go,  go,. you  are  a  villain;  hold  your  tongue. 

Luc.  I  own,  aunt,  I  have  been  very  faulty  in  this 
affair  ;  I  don't  pretend  to  excuse  myself;  but  we  are 
all  subject  to  frailties ;  consider  that,  and  judge  of 
me  by  yourself;  you  were  once  young  and  inexpe 
rienced  as  I  am. 

Mrs.  D.  This  is  mighty  pretty,  romantic  stuff ! 
but  you  learn  it  out  of  your  play-books  and  novels. 
Girls  in  my  time  had  other  employments,  we 
worked  at  our  needles,  and  kept  ourselves  from 
idle  thoughts;  before  I  was  your  age,  I  had  finished, 
with  my  own  fingers,  a  complete  set  of  chairs  and  a 
fire-screen  in  tent-stitch,  four  counterpanes  in  Mar 
seilles  quilting,  and  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Com 
mandments  in  the  hair  of  our  family;  it  was  framed 
and  glaz'd,  and  hung  over  the  parlour  chimney- 
piece,  and  your  poor,  dear  grandfather  was  prouder 
of  it  than  e'er  a  picture  in  his  house.  I  never  looked 
into  a  book,  but  when  I  said  my  prayers,  except  it 
was  the  Complete  Housewife,  or  the  great  Family 
Receipt  Book :  whereas,  you  are  always  at  your 
studies  !  Ah  !  I  never  knew  a  woman  come  to  good, 
that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Luc.  Well  pray,  madam,  let  me  prevail  on  you 
to  give  me  the  key  to  let  Mr.  Eustace  out,  and  I 
promise  I  never  will  proceed  a  step  further  in  this 
business  without  your  advice  and  approbation. 

Mrs.  D.  Have  not  I  told  you  already  my  resolu 
tion  ?  Where  are  my  clogs  and  my  bonnet  ?  I'll  go 
out  to  my  brother  in  the  fields  ;  I'm  a  fool,  you 
know,  child;  now  let's  see  what  the  wits  will  think 
of  themselves.  Don't  hold  me.  [Exit. 
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Luc.  I'm  not  going  ;  I  have  thought  of  u  way  to 
1)9  even  with  you,  so  you  may  do  as  you  please. 

|  Exit. 

Ii:>dge.  Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this, 
I'll  be  shot  if  I  didn't ;  so,  here's  a  fine  job :  but 
what  can  they  do  t»  in--  '  They  can't  send  me  to 
gaol  fur  carrying  a  letter,  seeing,  there  was  no  trea 
son  in  it;  ami  !•  ii^«-'l  to  know  my  mas 
ter  did  not  allow  of  their  Th<-  \\or.-t 
they  can  do,  is  to  turn  mi-  on",  ami  I  am  sure  the 
place  is  no  such  ^rrat  purchase  ;  indeed,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  leave  Mr-.  KO--.-U.).  M-ring  as  how  mat 
ters  are  so  near  being  brought  to  an  end  betwixt 
us  ;  but  she  and  I  may  keep  company  all  as  one  : 
and  I  find  Madge  has  been  speaking  with  Gaffer 
H  road  wheels,  the  waggoner,  about  her  carriage  up 
to  London ;  so  that  I  have  got  rid  of  she,  and  I  am 
Mire  I  have  reason  to  be  main  glad  of  it,  for  she  led 
me  a  wearisome  life  ;  but  that's  th-.-  way  with  them  all. 

AIR. 
A  plague  o*  thete  wtnch.es,  they  make  tuch  a  pother, 

JJVit  ii  once  they  have  let'n  a  man  have  his  will ; 
They're  always  a  whining  for  something  or  other, 

And  cry  tie's  unkind  in  his  carriage. 
What  tho'fhe  speaks  them  ne'er  so  fairly. 
Still  they  keep  teaziny,  teazing  on  : 
You  cannot  persuade  'em, 
Till  promise  you've  mude  'em  ,• 
And  after  they've  (jot  it, 
They  tell  you,  od  rot  it ! 

T/ieir  character's  blasted,  they're  ruin'd,  undone  ; 
Then  to  be  sure,  sir, 
There  is  but  one  cure,  sirt 
Art'l  all  their  discourse  it  of  marriage.  [Exit. 

SCENE   II.— .4  Greenhouse. 

Enter  Young  MEADOWS. 

Young  M.  I  am  glad  I  had  the  precaution  to  bring 
this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bundle,  though  I  hardly 
know  myself  in  them  again.  However,  my  gar 
dener's  jacket  goes  on  no  more.  I  wonder  this  girl 
does  not  come.  [Looking  at  his  watch.]  Perhaps  she 
won't  come.  Why,  then  I'll  go  into  the  village, 
take  a  post-chaise,  and  depart  without  any  further 
ceremony. 

AIR. 
How  much  superior  beauty  awes, 

The  coldest  bosoms  Jind  ; 
Hut  ni tli  resistless  force  it  draws, 
To  sense  and  sweetness  join' d. 
The  casket,  where,  to  outward  show, 

The  workman's  art  is  teen, 
Is  doubly  i-iifii'il  win  n  we  know 

It  holdt  a  i/i'Hi  within. 
Hark  !  she  comes. 
Enter  Sir  WILMAM  Mi  \PO\\  *  umi  HAWTHORN. 

Young  M.  Confusion  !  my  father  !  What  can  this 
mean? 

Sir  W.  Tom,  are  not  you  a  sad  boy,  Tom,  to  bring 
me  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  here  ?  May  I  never 
do  an  ill  turn,  but  you  deserve  to  have  your  head 
broke  ;  and  I  have  a  good  mind,  partly.  What, 
•irrah,  don't  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  speak 
to  me  ? 

Young  M.  Forgive  me,  sir;  I  own  I  have  been  in 
fault. 

Sir  U'.  In  fault !  to  run  away  from  me  because  I 
was  going  to  do  you  good  May  I  never  do  an  ill 
turn,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  if  I  did  not  pick  out  as  fine  a 
girl  for  him,  partly,  a?  any  in  England  !  and  the 


rascal  ran  away  from  me,  and  came  here  and  turn'd 
gardener.  And  pray  what  did  you  propose  to  your 
self,  Tom?  I  know  you  were  always  fond  of  botany, 
as  they  call  it :  did  you  intend  to  keep  the  trado 
going,  and  advertise  fruit  trees  and  flower-shrubs, 
to  be  had  at  Meadows'  nursery  ? 

Haw.  No,  sir  William.  I  apprehend  the  young 
gentleman  designed  to  lay  by  the  profession;  for  he 
has  quitted  the  habit  already. 

}  »uny  M.   I  am  so  astonished  to  see  yon  l.pp 
that  I  don't  know  what  to  say :  but  I  assuie  you,  if 
you   had  not  come,  I  should   have  returned   home 
directly.     Pray,  sir,  how  did  you  find  me  out  ? 

Sir  W.  No  matter,  Tom,  no  matter  :  it  was  partly 
by  accident  as  a  body  may  say;  but  what  dues  ,hat 
signify  ?  Tell  me,  boy,  how  stands  your  stomach 
towards  matrimony  :  do  you  think  you  could  digest 
a  wife  now  ? 

Young  M.  Pray,  sir,  don't  mention  it :  I  shall  al 
ways  behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  son  ought :  I  will 
never  marry  without  your  consent,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  force  me  to  do  it  against  my  own 

Sir  W.  Is  not  this  highly  provoking,  master  Haw 
thorn  ?  Why,  sirrah,  did  you  ever  see  the  lady  I 
designed  for  you  ? 

Young  M.  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  the  lady's  merit: 
but,  at  present,  I  am  not  disposed — 

Haw.  Nay,  but,  young  gentleman,  fair  and  softly; 
you  should  pay  some  respect  to  ycur  father  in  this 
matter. 

Sir  W.  Respect,  master  Hawthorn  !  I  tell  you  he 
shall  marry  her,  or  I'll  disinherit  him!  there's  once. 
Look  you,  Tom;  not  to  make  any  more  words  of  the 
matter,  I  have  brought  the  lady  here  with  me,  and 
I'll  see  you  contracted  before  we  part :  or  you  shall 
delve  and  plant  cucumbers  as  long  as  you  live. 

Young  M.  Have  you  brought  the  lady  here,  fir  ? 
I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  W.  Why  sorry  ?  What,  then,  you  won't  marry 
icr  ?  We'll  see  that !  Pray,  master  Hawthorn,  con 
duct  the  fair  one  in.  [Exit  HAWTHORN.]  Ay,  sir, 
you  may  fret  and  dance  about ;  trot  at  the  rate  of 
iftecn  miles  an  hour,  if  you  please  ;  but,  marry 
whip  me,  I'm  resolved. 

Enter  HAWTHORN  and  ROSKTTA. 

Haw.  Here  is  the  lady,  sir  William. 

Sir  W.  Come  in,  madam;  but  turn  your  face  from 
lim;  he  would  not  marry  you  because  he  had  not 
eon  you  :  but  I'll  let  him  know  my  choice  shall  be 
is,  and  he  shall  consent  to  marry  you  before  he  sees 
ron,  or  not  an  acre  of  estate.  Pray,  sir,  walk  this  way. 

Young  M.  Sir,  I  cannot  help'thiuking  your  con 
duct  a  little  extraordinary;  but  since  you  urge  me 
so  closely,  I  must  tell  you  my  affections  are  engaged. 

Sir  W.  How,  Tom,  how  ?  And  pray  sir,  who  art 
your  affections  engaged  to  ?  Let  me  know  that.  . 

Young  M.  To  a  person,  sir,  whose  rank  and  for 
tune  may  be  no  recommendation  to  her,  but  whose 
charms  and  accomplishments  entitle  her  to  a  mo 
narch.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  it's  impossible  for  me  to 
comply  with  your  commands,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  offended  if  I  quit  your  presence. 

Sir  W.  Not  I,  not  in  the  least :  go  about  your 
business. 

Young  Af.  Sir,  '  obey. 

Haw.  Now,  madam,  is  the  time. 

[ROSETTA  advances.     Young  MEADOWS    turn* 
round,  and  sees  her. 

AIR. — ROSKTTA. 
ll'htn  we  see  a  lover  languish, 
And  his  truth  and  honour  prove, 
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Ah!  how  sweet  to  heal  /m  .inyuish, 
And  repay  him  love  for  love. 

Sir  W.  Well,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from  me  now 

Haw.  Perhaps,  sir  William,  your  son  does  not 
like  the  lady ;  and,  if  so,  pray  don't  put  a  force  upon 
his  inclination. 

Young  M.  You  need  not  have  taken  this  method 
sir,  to  let  me  see  you  are  acquainted  with  my  folly 
whatever  my  inclinations  are. 

Sir  W.  Well  but,  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my  con- 
•ent  to  your  marrying  this  young  woman  ? 

Young  M.  Your  consent,  sir? 

Sir  W.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom,  if  it  is 
not  truth  !  this  is  my  friend's  daughter. 

Youny  M.  Sir ! 

Ros.  Even  so;  'tis  very  true,  indeed.  In  short, 
TOU  have  not  been  a  more  whimsical  gentleman,  than 
1  have  a  gentlewoman  ;  but  you  see  we  are  designed 
for  one  another;  'tis  plain. 

Young  M  I  know  not,  madam,  what  I  either  hear 
or  see ;  a  thousand  things  are  crowding  on  my  ima 
gination,  while,  like  one  just  awakened  from  a  dream, 
1  doubt  which  is  reality,  which  delusion. 

Sir  W.  Well  then,  Tom,  come  into  the  air  a  bit, 
and  recover  yourself. 

Young  M.  Nay,  dear  sir,  have  a  little  patience  ; 
do  you  give  her  to  me  ? 

Sir  W.  Give  her  to  you !  ay,  that  I  do,  and  my 
blessing  into  the  bargain. 

Young  M.  Then,  sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world  !  I  inquire  no  further;  here  I  fix  the  ut 
most  limits  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 

DUET. 

Young  M.  All  I  wish,  in  her  obtaining, 

Fortune  can  no  more  impart ; 
Ros.  Let  my  eyes,  my  thoughts  explaining. 

Speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 
Young  M.  Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing, 
Ros.  Love  with  length  of  years  increasing. 

Together.  Thus  my  heart  and  hand  surrender, 

Here  my  faith  and  truth  I  plight ; 
Constant  still,  and  kind,  and  tender, 

May  our  flames  burn  ever  bright ! 

Haw.  Give  you  joy,  sir ;  and  you,  fair  lady.  And, 
under  favour,  I'll  salute  you  too,  If  there's  no  fear 
of  jealoilsy. 

Young  M.  And  may  I  believe  this  ?  Pr'ythee  tell 
me,  dear  Rosetta  ! 

Eos.  Step  into  the  house,  and  I'll  tell  you  every 
thing  \  I  must  entreat  the  good  offices  of  sir  William 
and  Mr.  Hawthorn  immediately  :  for  I  am  in  the 
utmost  uneasiness  about  my  poor  friend,  Luciada. 

Haw.  Why,  what's  the  matter  i 

Eos.  I  don't  know ;  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  I 
left  her  just  now  in  very  disagreeable  circumstances; 
however,  I  hope  if  there's  any  mischief  fallen  out 
between  her  father  and  her  lover — 

Haw.  The  music-master  !   I  thought  so. 

Sir  W.  What,  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case  ?  May 
1  nover  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  glad,  so  I  am  !  for 
we'll  make  a  double  wedding  ;  and,  by  way  of  cele 
brating  it,  take  a  trip  to  London,  to  show  the  brides 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Come,  child,  go 
before  us.  [Exeunt  Young  M.  and  Ros.]  And,  mas 
ter  Hawthorn,  you  shall  be  of  the  party. 

Haw.  Thank  you,  sir  William  ;  I'll  go  into  the 
house  with  you,  and  to  church,  to  see  the  young 
folks  married :  but  as  to  London,  1  beg  to  be  excused. 


ACTING  DRAMA. 
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AIR. 

If  ever  I'm  catch' d  in  those  regions  of  smoke, 

That  sent  of  confusion  aud  noise, 
May  I  ne'er  know  the  sweets  of  a  slumber  vnbrok*, 

Nor  the  pleasure  the  country  enjoys. 
Nay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my  tin, 

Where,  gaping,  the  cocknies  they  fleece ; 
Clap  me  up  with  their  monsters,  cry,  masters  walk  tn, 

And  show  me  for  two  pence  a-piece.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  III.— Justice  Woodcock',  Hall. 

Enter  Justice  WOODCOCK,  Mrs.  DEBORAH   WOOD- 
COCK,  LUCINDA,  EUSTACE,  and  HODGE. 

Mrs.  D.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I  can't  hear, 
or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses  ?  I  tell  you,  I  left 
that  fellow  locked  up  in  her  closet ;  and,  while  I 
have  been  with  you,  they  have  broke  open  the  door, 
and  got  him  out  again. 

Jus.  W.  Well,  you  hear  what  they  say. 

Mrs.  D.  I  care  not  what  they  say  ;"  it's  you  en 
courage  them  in  their  impudence.  Harkye,  hussy, 
will  you  face  me  down  that  I  did  not  lock  the 
fellow  up  ? 

Luc.  Really,  aunt,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ; 
when  you  talk  intelligibly,  I'll  answer  you. 

East.  Seriously,  madam,  this  is  carrying  the  jest 
a  little  too  far. 

Mrs.  D.  What,  then,  I  did  not  catch  you  together 
in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your  design  of  going 
off"  to-night,  uor  find  the  bundles  packed  up— 

East    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Luc.  Why,  aunt,  you  rave. 

Mrs.  D  Brother,  as  I  am  a  Christian  woman,  she 
confessed  the  whole  affair  to  me  from  first  to  last; 
and  in  this  very  place  was  down  upon  her  marrow 
bones  for  half  an  hour  together,  to  beg  I  would  con 
ceal  it  from  you. 

Hodge.  Oh  Lord  !  Oh  Lord  ! 

Mrs.  D.  What,  sirrah,  would  you  brazen  me  too  ? 
Take  that.  [Boxes  his  ears.] 

Hodge.  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  hands  to 
yourself!  You  strike  me,  because  you  have  been 
telling  his  worship  stories. 

Jus.  W.  Why,  sister,  you  are  tipsy  ! 

Mrs.  D.  I  tipsy,  brother !     I — that  never  touch 
a  drop  of  any  thing  strong  from  year's  end  to  year's 
nd  ;  but  now  and   then,  a  little  anniseed  water, 
when  I  have  got  the  cholic. 

Luc.  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  complaining  of 
;he  stomach-ache  all  day;  and  may  have  taken  too 
powerful  a  dose  of  your  cordial. 

Jus.  W.  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enough  how  it 
s :  this  is  a  lie  of  her  own  invention,  to  make  her- 
elf  appear  wise  :  but,  you  simpleton,  did  you  not 
enow  I  must  find  you  out  ? 

Enter  Sir  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  HAWTHORN, 
ROSETTA,  and  Young  MEADOWS. 

Young  M.  Bless  me,  sir  !  look  who  is  yonder. 

Sir  W.  Cocksbones !  Jack,  honest  Jack,  are  you 
here? 

Eust.  Plague  on't,  this  rencounter  is  unlucky ; 
ir  William,  your  servant. 

Sir  W.  Your  servant,  again  and  again,  heartily 
/our  servant ;  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am 
jlad  to  meet  you. 

Jus.  W.  Pray,  sir  William,  are  you  acquainted 

ith  this  person  ? 

Sir  W.  What,  with  Jack  Eustace  ?  why  he's  my 
kinsman  :  his  mother  and  I  were  cousin-germans 
once  removed,  aud  Jack's  a  very  worthy  young 
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fellow ;  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  if  I  tell  a  word 
of  a  lie. 

Jus.  W.  Well  hut,  sir  William,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  know  nothing  uf  the  matter;  this  man  is  a. 
music-master  ;  a  tlirur.nner  of  wire,  and  a  scraper  of 
catgut,  and  teaches  my  daughter  to  sing. 

Sir  IT.  What,  Jurk  Eustace  a  music  master  !  no, 
no  :  I  know  him  better. 

Etmt.  'Sde.ath,  why  should  I  attempt  to  carry  m 
this  ahsurd  farce  any  longer  ?  what  that  gentleman 
tells  you  is  very  nue,  MI-  ;  I  am  no  uuiMc-master, 
indeed. 

Jut.  W.  You  are  not?  you  own  it  then  ? 

Ktixt.  Nay  more,  sir,  I  am.  a-;  this  iady  has  re 
presented  me,  [Pointing  tu  Mrs.  DEBORAH.] — your 
daughter's  lover:  whom,  with  her  own  consent,  1 
did  intend  to  have  carried  oft'  this  night;  hut  now 
that  sir  William  Meadows  is  here,  to  tell  you  who 
and  what  I  am,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  gene 
rosity  ;  from  which  I  expect  greater  advantages 
than  I  could  reap  from  any  imposition  on  your  un 
suspicious  nature. 

.W/X  I).  Well,  brother,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  now  ?  You  have  made  a  precious  day's 
work  of  it !  Had  my  advice  been  taken — Oh,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you;  but  you  are  a  weak  man,  and 
it  can't  be  help'd ;  however,  you  should  let  wiser 
heads  direct  you. 

Luc.  Dear  papa,  pardon  me. 

Sir  W.  Ay,  do,  sir,  forgive  her ;  my  cousin  Jack 
will  make  her  a  good  husband,  I'll  answer  for  it. 

Ros.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  speak  two 
or  three  words  to  his  worship.  Come,  my  dear  sir, 
though  you  refuse  all  the  world,  I  am  sure  you  can 
deny  me  nothing.  Love  is  a  venial  fault.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  Be  reconciled  to  your  daughter, 
I  conjure  you,  by  the  memory  of  our  past  affections. 
What,  not  a  word  ? 

AIR. 

Go,  naughty  man,  I  can't  abide  you  ; 

Are  then  your  vows  no  soon  forgot  ? 
Ah  !  now  I  see  if  I  had  tried  you, 

What  would  hoc e  been  my  hopeful  lot. 


Come,  be  a  Jear,  good-natured  pappy, 
And  I'll  reward  you  with  a 

Mrs.  I).  Come,  turn  out  of  the  house,  and  bd 
thankful  that  m\  brother  docs  not  hang  you,  for  he 
could  do  it  :  he's  a  justice  of  peace  ;  turn  out  of  tho 
house,  I  say  :  — 

Jus.  H".  Who  gave  you  authority  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  house?  he  shall  stay  where  he  i». 

Airs.  I).    Hi-  .-han't  many  my  niece. 

Jus.  l\'.  Shan't  he?  but  I'll  show  you  the  differ 
ence  now  ;  I  say  he  shall  marry  her,  and  what  will 
you  do  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  D.  And  you  will  give  him  your  estate  too, 
will  you? 

Jus.  W.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mrs.  D.  Why  I'm  sure  he's  a  vagabond. 

Jut.  W.  I  like  him  the  better  ;  I  would  have  him 
a  vagabond. 

Mrs.  D.  Brother,  brother! 

Haw.  Come,  come,  madam,  all's  very  well  ;  and 
I  see  my  neighbour  is  what  I  always  thought  him, 
a  man  of  sense  and  prudence. 

Sir  W.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  saj  so 
too. 

Jus.  W.  Here,  young  fellow,  take  my  daughter, 
and  bless  you  both  together  ;  but  hark  you,  no  mo 
ney  till  I  die.  Sister  Deborah,  you're  a  fool. 

ALs.D.  Ah,  brother,  brother,  you're    a  silly  old 


But  here  I  charge  you, — make  them  happy; 
Bless  the  fond  pair,  and  crown  their  bliss  : 


Haw.  Adds  me,  sir,  here  are  some  of  your  neigh 
bours  come  to  visit  you,  and  I  suppose,  to  make  up 
the  company  of  your  statute  ball  ;  yonder's  music 
too,  I  see  ;  shall  we  enjoy  ourselves  ? 

Enter  Villagers,  &c. 
If  so,  give  me  your  hand. 

Jus.  W.  Why  here's  my  hand,  and  we  will  enjoy 
ourselves.  Heaven  bless  you  both,  children,  I  say  • 

FINALE. 
Hence  with  cares,  complaints,  and  frowning, 

Welcome  jollity  and  joy  ; 
Every  grief  in  pleasure  drowning, 
Mirth  this  happy  night  employ. 
Let's  to  friendship  do  our  duty, 

Laugh  and  sing  some  good  old  strain  ; 
Drink  a  health  to  love  and  beauty—' 
May  they  long  in  triumph  reign. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Chamber  in  Colonel  Oldboy's  house 

Colonel  OLDBOY  is  discovered  at  breakfast,  reading 
a  newspaper ;  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tea- 
table,  sits  JENKINS  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
DIANA,  who  appears  playing  upon  a  harpsichord. 
A  Girl  attending. 

TRIO. 

Ah  !  how  delightful  the  morning, 

How  sweet  are  the  prospects  it  yields  ; 
Summer  luxuriant  adorning 

The  gardens,  the  groves,  and  thejleldt. 
Be  grateful  to  the  season, 

Its  pleasures  let's  employ  ; 
Kind  nature  gives,  and  reason 

Permits  us  to  enjoy.  [Exit  Maid. 

Col.  Well  said  Dy,  thank  you  Dy.  This,  master 
Jenkins,  is  the  way  I  make  my  daughter  entertain 
me  every  morning  at  breakfast.  Come  here  and 
kiss  me,  you  slut;  come  here  and  kiss  me,  you 
baggage. 

Dia.  Lord,  papa,  you  call  one  such  names— 

Col.  A  fine  girl,  master  Jenkins ;  a  devilish  fine 
girl !  she  has  got  my  eye  to  a  twinkle.  There's  fire 
for  you — spirit ! — I  design  to  marry  her  to  a  duke : 
how  much  money  do  you  think  a  duke  would  expect 
with  such  a  wench  ? 

Jenk.  Why,  Colonel,  with  submission,  I  think 
there  is  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  our  own  country 
here ;  we  have  never  a  duke  in  it,  I  believe,  but  we 


have  many  an  honest  gentleman,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
might  deserve  the  young  lady. 

Col.  So,  you  would  have  me  marry  Dy  to  a  coun 
try  'squire,  eh  !  How  say  you  to  this,  Dy  ?  would 
not  you  rather  be  married  to  a  duke  ? 

Dia.  So  my  husband's  a  rake,  papa,  I  don't  care 
what,  he  is. 

Col.  A  rake !  you  d — d  confounded  little  baggage  ; 
why  you  would  not  wish  to  marry  a  rake,  would 
you  ?  So  her  husband  is  a  rake,  she  does  not  care 
what  he  is  !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dia.  Well,  but  listen  to  me,  papa  :  when  you  go 
out  with  your  gun,  do  you  take  any  pleasure  in 
shooting  the  poor  tame  ducks  and  chickens  in  your 
yard  ?  No,  the  partridge,  the  pheasant,  the  wood 
cock,  arc  the  game  :  there  is  some  sport  in  bringing 
them  down,  because  they  are  wild  ;  and  it  is  just 
the  same  with  an  husband  or  a  lover.  I  would  not 
waste  powder  and  shot,  to  wound  one  of  your  sober, 
pretty-behaved  gentlemen  ;  but  to  hit  a  libertine, 
extravagant,  madcap  fellow,  to  take  him  upon  the 
wing — 

Col.  Do  you  hear  her,  master  Jenkins?  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Jenk.  Well,  but,  good  Colonel,  what  do  you  say 
to  my  worthy  and  honourable  patron  here,  Sir  John 
Flowerdale  ?  He  has  an  estate  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  as  well  paid  rents  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  and  but  one  only  daughter  to  enjoy  it ; 
and  yet  he  is  willing,  you  see,  to  give  this  daughter 
to  your  son. 

Dia.  Pray,  Mr.  Jenkins,  how  does  Miss  Clarissa 
and  our  university  friend,  Mr.  Lionel  ?  That  is  the 
only  grave  yqung  man  I  ever  liked,  and  the  only 
handsome  one  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  that  did 
not  make  love  to  me. 

Col.  Ay,  master  Jenkins,  wrho  is  this  Lionel  ? 
They  say  he  is  a  d — d  witty,  knowing  fellow ;  and 
egad,  I  think  him  well  enough  for  one  brought  up  in 
a  college. 

Jenk.  His  father  was  a  general  officer,  a  particu 
lar  friend  of  Sir  John's  ;  who,  like  many  more  brave 
men,  that  live  and  die  in  defending  their  country, 
left  little  else  than  honour  behind  him.  Sir  John 
sent  this  young  man,  at  his  own  expense,  to  Oxford  ; 
during  the  vacation,  he  is  come  to  pay  us  a  visit, 
and  Sir  John  intends  that  he  shall  shortly  take 
orders  for  a  very  considerable  benefice  in  the  gift 
of  the  family,  the  present  incumbent  of  which  is  an 
aged  man. 
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Dia.  The  last  time  I  was  at  your  house,  he  was 
teaching  Miss  Clarissa  mathematics  and  philosophy. 
Lord,  what  a  strange  brain  I  have !  If  I  was  to 
-it  (1-iwn  to  distract  myself  with  such  studies—- 

Col.  Go,  hussy,  let  some  of  your  brother's  rascals 
inform  their  master  that  he  has  been  long  enough 
at  his  toilet ;  here  i->  a  message  from  Sir  John  Flow- 
erdule.  You  a  brain  lor  mathematics  indeed !  We 
shall  have  women  wanting  to  head  our  regiments 
to-morrow  or  next  day. 

Dia.  Well,  papa,  and  suppose  we  did.  I  believe, 
in  a  battle  of  the  MXMt  ymi  mm  would  hardly  get 
the  better  of  us. 

SONG. 

To  rob  them  of  stn-:\ifth,  ir/u-n  </•/*<>  nature  thought  Jit 

By  women  to  still  do  her  duty. 
Instead  of  a  sicord  she  endud  them  with  wit, 

And  yare  them  a  shield  in  their  beauty. 

Sound,  sound,  then,  the  trumpet,  both  texes  to  armt, 

Our  tyrants  at  once  and  protectors  ! 
We  quickly  shall  see,  whether  courage  or  charms, 

Decide  for  the  Helens  or  Hectors.  [Eiit. 

Col.  Well,  master  Jenkins,  don't  you  think  now 
that  a  nobleman,  a  duke,  an  earl,  or  a  marquis,  might 
be  content  to  share  his  title  ?  I  say,  you  understand 
me — with  a  sweetener  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  pay  off  mortgages  ?  Besides,  there  is  a 
prospect  of  my  whole  estate ;  for  I  dare  swear,  her 
brother  will  never  have  any  children. 

Jenk.  I  should  be  concerned  at  that,  Colonel,  when 
there  are  two  such  fortunes  to  descend  to  his  heirs, 
as  your's  and  Sir  John  Flowerdale's. 

Col.  Why  look  you,  master  Jenkins ;  Sir  John 
Flowerdale  is  an  honest  gentleman  ;  our  families 
arc  nearly  related ;  we  have  been  neighbours  time 
out  of  mind ;  and  if  he  and  I  have  an  odd  dispute 
now  and  then,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  cordial  esteem 
at  bottom.  He  is  going  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
my  son;  she  is  a  beautiful  girl,  an  elegant  girl,  a 
sensible  girl,  a  worthy  girl ;  and — a  word  in  your 
ear— d — n  me  if  I  an't  very  sorry  for  her. 
Jenk.  Sorry,  Colonel  ! 
Col.  Ay — between  ourselves,  master  Jenkins,  my 
son  won't  do. 

Jenk.  How  do  you  mean  ? 
Col.  I  tell  you,  master  Jenkins,  he  won't  do— he 
is  not  the  thing— a  prig.  At  sixteen  years  old,  or 
thereabouts,  he  was  a  bold,  sprightly  boy,  as  you 
should  sec  in  a  thousand  ;  could  drink  his  pint  o: 
port,  or  his  bottle  of  claret — now  he  mixes  all  hib 
wine  with  water. 

Jenk.  Oh  !  if  that  be  his  only  fault,  Colonel,  he 
will  ne'er  make  the  worst-  husband,  I'll  answer  for  it 
Col.  You  know  my  wife  is  a  woman  of  quality — 
was  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to  be  brought  up  by 
her  brother,  lord  Jcssamy,  who  had  no  children  o 
his  own,  and  promised  to  leave   him  an   estate  :   he 
has  got  the  estate  indeed,  but  the  fellow  has  taken 
his  lordship's  name  for  it.     Now,  master  Jenkins, 
would  be  glad  to  know,  how  the  name  of  Jessamy  i 
better  than  that  of  Oldboy  ? 

Jfnk.  Well !  but,  Colonel,  it  is  allowed  on  al 
hands,  that  his  lordship  has  given  your  son  an  ex 
celleut  education. 

Col.  Psha!  he  scut  him  to  the  university,  and  tx 
travel,  i'.irsooth;  but  what  of  that?  I  was  abroad 
and  at  the  university  myself,  and  never  a  rush  th 
better  for  cither.  I  quarrelled  with  his  lordshi[ 
about  six  years  before  his  death,  and  so  had  not  a 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  youth  went  on;  if 


ad,  master  Jenkins,  I  would  no  more  have  suffered 
im  to  be  made  such  a  monkey  of!  He  has  been  in 
ny  house  but  three  days,  and  it  is  all  turned  topsy- 
urvy  by  him  and  his  rascally  servants ;  then  his 
hamber  is  like  a  perfumer's  shop,  with  wash-balls, 
astes,  and  pomatum— and,  do  you  know,  he  had 
ae  impudence  to  tell  me  yesterday,  at  my  own  table, 
bat  I  did  not  know  how  to  behave  im 

Jenk.  Pray,  Colonel,  how  does  my  lady  Mary  ? 

Col.  What,   my   wife  ?  in   the   old   way,   master 

enkins  ;  always  complaining  ;  ever  something  the 

matter  with  her  head,  or  her  back,  or  her  legs  :  but 

we  have  had  the  devil  to  pay  lately — she  and  I  did 

not  speak  to  one  another  for  three  weeks. 

Jen.  How  so,  sir  ? 

Col.  A  little  affair  of  jealousy.  You  must  know 
ny  game-keeper's  daughter  has  had  a  child,  and  the 
)laguy  baggage  takes  it  into  her  head  to  lay  it  to 
me.  Upon  my  soul,  it  is  a  fine  fat,  chubby  infant 
as  ever  I  set  my  eyes  on  :  I  have  sent  it  to  nurse ; 
nd,  between  you  and  me,  I  believe  I  shall  leave  it 

fortune. 

Jenk.  Ah,  Colonel,  you  will  never  give  over. 

Col.  You  know  my   lady   has   a  pretty  vein   of 

loetry  :  she  writ  me  an  heroic  epistle  upon  it,  where 

he  calls  me  her  dear,  false  Damon  ;  so  I  let  her 

ry  a  little,  promised  to  do  so  no  more,  and  now  we 

are  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

Jenk.  Well,  Colonel,  I  must  take  my  leave;  I 
lave  delivered  my  message,  and  Sir  John  may  ex- 
>ect  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner. 

Col.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  come — plague  o'  ceremony 
among  friends.  But  won't  you  stay  to  see  my  son  ? 
[  have  sent  to  him,  and  suppose  he  will  be  here  as 
soon  as  his  valet-de-chambre  will  give  him  leave. 

Jenk.  There  is  no  occasion,  good  sir :  present  my 
aumble  respects,  that's  all. 

Col.  Well  but,  zounds  !  Jenkins,  you  must  not  go 
ill  you  drink  something ;  let  you  and  I  have  a 
bottle  of  hock. 

Jenk.  Not  for  the  world,  Colonel ;  I  never  touch 
any  thing  strong  in  the  morning. 

Col.  Never  touch  any  thing  strong  !  Why  one 
bottle  won't  hurt  you,  man  ;  this  is  old,  and  as  mild 
as  milk. 

Jenk.  Well,  but,  Colonel,  pray  excuse  me. 

SONG. 

To  ti-ll  you  the  truth, 
In  tlte  dayt  of  my  youth, 

At  mirth  and  nature  bid, 
I  iik'd  a  glati, 
And  I  lov'd  a  latt, 

And  I  did  as  younkers  did. 
But  now  I  am  old, 
l\ith  grief  be  it  told, 

J  must  those  freaks  forbear ; 
At  sixty-three, 
'  Tu-irt  you  and  me, 

A  man  grows  worte  for  wear.  [Rrit. 

Enter  Mr.  JESSAMY,  Lady  MART  OLDBOY,  and 
Maid. 

Lady  Af.  Shut  the  door  ;  why  don't  you  shut  the 
door  there  ?  Have  you  a  mind  I  should  catrh  my 
death  ?  This  house  is  absolutely  the  cave  of  jEolus; 
one  had  as  good  live  on  the  eddy-stone,  or  in  a 
windmill. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  thought  they  told  your  ladyship  that 
there  was  a  messenger  here  from  Sir  John  Flower- 
dale. 

Col.  Well,  sir,  and  so  there  was ;  but  he  had  not 
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patience  to  wait  upon  your  curling-irons.  Mr.  Jen 
kins  was  here,  Sir  John  Flowerdale's  steward,  who 
has  lived  in  the  family  these  forty  years. 

Mr.  Jes.  And  pray,  sir,  might  rot  Sir  John 
Flowerdale  have  come  himself  ?  if  ho  had  been  ac 
quainted  with  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  he  would 
have  known  that  I  ought  to  have  been  visited. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word,  Colonel,  this  is  a 
solecism. 

Col.  'Sblood,  my  lady,  it's  none.  Sir  John  Flow 
erdale  came  but  last  night  from  his  sister's  seat  in 
the  west,  and  is  a  little  out  of  order.  But  I  suppose 
he  thinks  he  ought  to  appear  before  him  with  his 
daughter  in  one  hand,  and  his  rent-roll  in  the  other, 
and  cry,  "  Sir,  pray  do  me  the  favour  to  accept 
them." 

LadyM.  Nay,  but  Mr.  Oldboy,  permitme  to  say — 

Col.  He  need  not  give  himself  so  many  affected 
airs ;  I  think  it's  very  well  if  he  gets  such  a  girl  for 
going  for:  she*s  one  of  the  handsomest  and  richest 
in  this  country,  and  more  than  he  deserves. 

Mr.  Jes.  That's  an  exceeding  fine  china  jar  your 
ladyship  has  got  in  the  next  room;  I  saw  the  fellow 
of  it  the  other  day  at  Williams' s,  and  will  send  to 
my  agent  to  purchase  it  •  it  is  the  true  matchless 
old  blue  and  white.  Lady  Betty  Barebones  has  a 
couple  that  she  gave  an  hundred  guineas  for,  on 
board  an  Indiaman;  but  she  reckons  them  at  a 
hundred  and  twenty  five,  on  account  of  half  a  dozen 
plates,  four  nankeen  beakers,  and  a  couple  of  sha 
king  mandarins,  that  the  custom-house  officer  took 
from  under  her  petticoats. 

Col.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  this?  He's 
chattering  about  old  china,  while  I  am  talking  to 
him  of  a  fine  girl.  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Jessamy, 
since  that's  the  name  you  choose  to  be  called  by,  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  knock  you  down. 

Mr.  Jes.  Knock  me  down,  Colonel!  What  do 
you  mean  ?  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  this  is  language 
to  which  I  have  not  been  accustomed;  and,  if  you 
think  proper  to  continue  to  repeat  it,  I  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  your  house. 

Col.  Quitting  my  house? 

Mr.  J?s.  Yes,  sir,  incontinently. 

Col.  Why,  sir,  am  not  I  your  father,  sir?  and 
have  I  not  a  right  to  talk  to  you  as  I  like  ?  I  will, 
sirrah.  But,  perhaps,  I  mayn't  be  your  father,  and 
I  hope  not. 

Lady  M.  Heavens  and  earth,  Mr.  Oldboy  ! 

Col.  What's  the  matter,  madam ;  I  mean,  ma 
dam,  that  he  might  have  been  changed  at  nurse, 
madam — and  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Jes.  Huh  !  huh  !  huh  ! 

Col.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  you  saucy  jackanapes  ! 

Lady  M.  Who's  thflre  ? — Somebody  bring  me 
chair.     Really,  Mr.  Oldboy,  you  throw  my  weakly 
frame  into  such  repeated  convulsions.     But  I  see 
your  aim:  you   want  to  lay  me  in  my  grave,  and 
you  will  very  soon  have  that  satisfaction. 

Col.  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him. 

Lady  M.  Open  that  window,  give  me  air,  or  I 
f  hall  faint. 

Mr  Jess.  Hold,  hold,  let  me  tie  a  handkerchiei 
about  my  neck  first.  This  cursed  sharp  north-wind 
— Antoine,  bring  down  my  muff. 

Col.  Ay,  do,  and  his  great  coat. 

Enter  ANTOINE,  with  great  coat  and  muff. 

Lady  M.  Marg'ret,  some  hartshorn.  [Exit  An 
toine.]  My  dear  Mr.  Oldboy,  why  will  you  fly  out 
in  this  way,  when  you  know  how  it  shocks  my  ten 
der  nerves  ? 


Col.  'Sblood,  madam,  its  enough  to  make  a  man 
mad. 

Lady  M.  Hartshorn  !  hartshorn  ! 
Enter  Maid. 

Mr.  Jen.  Colonel 

Col.  Do  you  hear  the  puppy  ?  [question  ? 

Mr.  Jen.    Will    you   give    me    leave    to  ask   one 

Col.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  that's  all,  what 
single  circumstance  in  my  conduct,  carriage,  or  figure, 
you  can  possibly  find  fault  with — perhaps  I  may  be 
brought  to  reform.  Pr'ythee  let  me  hear  from  your 
own  mouth ;  then,  seriously,  what  it  is  you  do  like, 
and  what  it  is  you  do  not  like. 

Col.  Hum! 

Mr.  Jes.  Be  ingenuous ;  speak,  and  spare  not, 

Col.  You  would  know  ? 

SONG. 

Zounds,  sir  !  then  I'll  tell  you  without  any  jest. 
The  thing  of  all  things,  which  I  hate  and  detest  / 

A  coxcomb,  a  fop, 

A  dainty  milk-sop, 

Who,  essenc'd  and  dizen'd  from  bottom  to  top. 
Looks  just  like  a  doll  for  a  milliner's  shop  : 

A  tiling  full  of  prate, 

And  pride  and  conceit ; 

All  fashion,  no  weight ; 

Who  shrugs  and  takes  snuff] 
And  carries  a  muff; 
A  minikin, 
Finicking, 

French  powder*  d -puff ; 
And  now,  sir,  I  fancy,  I've  told  you  enough.   [Exit. 

Mr.  Jes.  What's  the  matter  with  the  Colonel, 
madam ;  does  your  ladyship  know  ? 

Lady  M.  Heigho !  don't  be  surprised,  my  dear  ;  it 
was  the  same  thing  with  my  late  dear  brother,  Lord 
Jessamy ;  they  never  could  agree  :  that  good-natured, 
friendly  soul,  knowing  the  delicacy  of  my  constitu 
tion,  has  often  said,  "  sister  Mary,  I  pity  you." 
Not  but  your  father  has  good  qualities,  and  I  assure 
you  I  remember  him  a  very  fine  gentleman  himself. 
When  he  first  paid  his  addresses  to  me,  he  was  called 
agreeable  Jack  Oldboy,  though  I  married  him 
without  the  consent  of  your  noble  grandfather. 

Mr.  Jes.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  proud  of  me ;  I  be 
lieve  there's  many  a  duke,  nay  prince,  who  would 
esteem  themselves  happy  in  having  such  a  son. 

Lady  M.  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  your  sister  was  al 
ways  your  father's  favourite  :  he  intends  to  give  her 
a  prodigious  fortune,  and  sets  his  heart  upon  seeing 
her  a  woman  of  quality. 

Mr.  Jes.  He  should  wish  to  see  her  look  a  littl* 
like  a  gentlewoman  first.  When  she  was  in  London, 
last  winter,  I  am  told  she  was  taken  notice  of  by  a 
few  men  ;  but  she  wants  air,  manner — 

Lady  M.  And  has  not  a  bit  of  the  genius  of  our 
family  ;  and  I  never  knew  a  woman  of  it  but  herseli 
without.  I  have  tried  her ;  about  three  years  ago  I 
set  her  to  translate  a  little  French  song  ;  I  found  she 
had  not  even  an  idea  of  versification,  and  she  put 
down  love  and  joy  for  rhyme,  so  I  gave  her  over. 

Mr.  Jes.  Why,  indeed,  she  appears  to  have  more 
of  the  Thalestris  than  the  Sappho  about  her. 

Lady  M.  Well,  my  dear,  I  must  go  and  dress  my 
self;  though,  I  protest,  I  am  fitter  for  my  bed  than  my 
coach.  And  condescend  to  the  Colonel  a  little;  do, 
my  dear,  if  it  be  only  to  oblige  your  mamma.  [Exit. 

Mr.  Jes.  Let  me  consider ;  I  am  going  to  visit  a 
country  baronet  here,  who  would  fain  prevail  upon 
me  to  marry  his  daughter;  the  old  gentleman  ha* 
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ha-ard  of  my  parts  and  understanding,  miss  of  my 
figure  and  address.  But,  suppose  I  should  nut  like 
her  when  I  see  her?  Why,  positively,  then  I  will 
not  have  her;  the  treaty's  at  an  end,  and  iani  com 
pliment,  we  breakup  1 1  B  it  tliat 
be  cruel,  after  having  suffered  her  to  flatter  IHTM •'.<.' 
with  hopes,  and  shewing  mjM&  toh«-r:<  S!n-'s  a 
•trange  dowdy,  I  dare  believe;  however,  she  brings 
provision  with  her  for  a  separate  maintenance.  An- 
toiue,  apprctez  U  t»ilt-ttn.  I  am  going  to  spend  a 
cursed  day  ;  that  I  perceive  already;  I  wish  it  was 
over,  I  dread  it  as  much  as  a  general  election.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Study  in  Sir  John  Flower dale's  home. 
Enter  CLARISSA. 

SONG. 

Immortal  powers  protect  met 
Assist,  support,  direct  me ; 

Relieve  a  heart  opprest. 
Ah  !  why  thit  palpitation  f 
Cease  busy  perturbation, 

And  let  me,  let  me  rest. 

Enter  JENNY, 

Jen,  My  dear  lady,  what  ails  you  ? 

Cla.  Nothing,  Jenny,  nothing. 

Jtn.  Pardon  me,  madam,  there  is  something  ails 
you  indeed.  Lord,  what  signifies  all  the  grandeur 
and  riches  in  this  world,  if  they  can't  procure  one 
content  ?  I  am  sure  it  vexes  me  to  the  heart,  so  it 
does,  to  see  such  a  dear,  sweet,  worthy  young  lady 
at  you  are  pining  yourself  to  death. 

Cla.  Jenny,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  feeling  so  much  on  mv  ac 
count;  but,  in  a  little  time,  I  hope  I  shall  be  eas'ier. 

Jon.  Why,  now,  here  to-day,  madam,  for  sartain 
you  ought  to  be  merry  to-day,  when  there's  a  fine 
gentleman  coming  to  court  you ;  but,  if  you  like  any 
one  else  better,  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  had  him,  with 
all  my  soul. 

Cla.   Suppose,  Jenny,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
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I'm  lure  I  have  dressed  you  to  da)  ot>  nice  as  lu.ncb 
and  pins  can  make  you. 

SONG. 

Pm  but  a  pnor  servant,  'lit  true,  ma'am  ; 
But  uas  I  a  lad;/,  HLc  ijuti,  ma'am, 

/»  yritf  would  I  tit  ?   the  dickens  a  bit ; 
No,Jitith,  1  would  search  the  world  thru',  ma'am, 

To  find  what  my  likiny  could  hit. 

Set  in  case  a  young  man, 

In  my  fancy  there  ran; 
It  miyht  anyer  my  friends  and  relations  : 

But,  if  1  had  reyard, 

It  should  yo  very  hard, 
Or  Id  follow  my  own  inclinations.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  FLOWERPAI.E  and  LIONEL. 

Sir  J.  Indeed,  Lionel,  I  will  not  hear  of  it. 
What!  to  run  from  us  all  of  a  sudden,  this  way;  and 
at  such  a  time  too;  the  eve  of  my  daughter's  wed 
ding,  as  I  may  call  it ;  when  your  company  must  be 
doubly  agreeable,  as  well  as  necessary  to  us?  I  am 
sure  you  have  no  studies  at  present  that  require  your 
attendance  at  Oxford ;  I  must,  therefore,  insist  on 
your  putting  such  thoughts  out  of  your  head. 

Lio.  Upon  mv  word,  sir,  I  have  been  so  long  from 
the  university,  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  think  of  re 
turning.  It  is  true,  I  have  no  absolute  studies;  but 
really,  sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  go. 

Sir  J.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Lionel,  I  have  for 
some  time  observed  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity 
growing  upon  you,  and  I  am  not  to  learn  the  reason 
of  it ;  I  know,  to  minds  serious,  and  well  inclined,  like 
your's,  the  sacred  functions  you  are  about  to  embrace— 

Lio.  Dear  sir,  your  goodness  tome,  of  every  kind, 
is  so  unmerited!  Your  condescension,  your  friendly 
attentions ;  in  short,  sir,  I  want  words  to  express 
my  sense  of  obligations. 

Sir  J.  Fie,  fie  !  no  more  of  them.  By  my  last  let 
ters,  I  find  that  my  old  friend,  the  rector,  still  con- 


liko  a  man  without  my  father's  approbation,   would  !  tinues  in  good  health,  considering  his  advanced  years. 
you  wish  me  married  to  him  ?  I  You  may  imagine  I  am  far  from  desiring  the  death 

Jen.  I  wish  you  married  to  any  one,  madam,  that  |  of  so  worthy  and  pious  a  man ;  yet,  I  must  own,  at 


could  make  you  happy. 

Cla.  Heigho  ! 

Jen.    Madam,  madam !    yonder's   Sir   John   and 
Mr.  Lionel  on  the  terrace ;  I  believe  they  are  coming 


this  time,  I  could  wish  you  were  in  orders,  as  you 
might  then  perform  the  ceremony  of  my  daughter's 
marriage,  which  would  give  me  a  secret  satisfaction. 
LJO.  No  doubt,  sir;  any  office  in  my  power,  thai 


xip  here.  Poor,  dear  Mr.  Lionel,  he  does  not  seem  )  could  be  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  any  in 
to  be  in  over-great  spirits  either.  To  be  sure,  ma-  \  your  family,  I  should  perform  with  pleasure, 
dam,  it's  no  butiness  of  mine ;  but,  I  believe,  if  the  Sir  J.  Why,  really,  Lionel,  from  the  character  of 
truth  was  known,  there  are  those  in  the  house  who  her  intended  husband,  I  have  no  room  to  doubt,  but 
would  give  more  than  ever  I  shall  be  worth,  or  any  this  match  will  make  Clarissa  perfectly  happy ;  to  be 
the  likes  of  me,  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  a  sartaiu  !  sure,  the  alliance  is  the  most  eligible  for  both  families, 
person  that  shall  be  nameless.  LJO.  If  the  gentleman  is  sensible  of  his  happiness 


Cla.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  understand  you. 
Jen.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry,  madam  ? 
Cla.  Ah  !  Jenny- 
Jen.  Lauk,  madam,  do  you  think,  when  Mr.  Lio 
nel's  a  clergyman,   he'll  be  obliged  to  cut  off  his 
him?     I'm  sure,   it  will  be  a  thousand  pities;  and 
your  great  pudding-sleeves !     Lord  !    they'll   quite 
spoil  his  shape,  and  the  fall  of  his  shoulders.     Well, 
madam,  ill  \v,.   ,1  lady  of  large  fortune,  I'll  be  hanged 
il  Mi.  Liom-1  shculd  be  a  parson,  if  I  could  help  it. 
( li.  I'm  coin};  into  my  dressing-room.     It  seems, 
tl'f-n.  Mr.  T,I.  n.'l  i>  a  preat  favourite  of  your's ;   but 
pray,  Jonny,  have  a  care  how  you  talk  in  this  man 
ner  to  any  m: 

Jen.   M"  n.lk,  madam  !    I    thought  you    knew  me 
and,    my   d« -ar   l.vlv,   keep   up   %•  ur --pints. 


in  the  alliance,  sir. 

6'j'r  J.  The  fondness  of  a  father  is  always  suspected 
of  partiality ;  yet,  I  beb'eve,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  few  young  women  will  be  found  more  unexcep 
tionable  than  my  daughter :  her  person  is  agreeable, 
her  temper  sweet,  her  understanding  good,  and, 
with  the  obligations  she  has  to  your  instructions— 

Lio.  You  do  my  endeavours  too  much  honour,  sir. 
I  have  been  able  to  add  nothing  to  Miss  Flowerdale's 
accomplishments,  but  a  little  knowledge  in  matters  of 
small  importance  to  a  mind  already  so  well  improved. 

Sir  J.  I  don't  think  so;  a  little  knowledge,  even 
in  those  matters,  il  for  a  woman,  in  whom 

I  am  tar  from  considering  ignorance  as  a  desirable 
characteristic  :  when  intelligence  is  not  attended  w  ith 
impertinent  affectation,  it  teaches  them  to  judgv 
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-with  precision,  and  gives  them  a  degree  of  solidity  | 
necessary  fur  the  companion  of  a  sensible  man. 

Lio.  Yonder's  Mr.  Jenkins;  I  fancy  he's  looking 
for  you,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  see  him ;  he's  come  back  from  Colonel 
Oldboy's:  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  him;  and 
will  return  to  you  again  in  a  minute.  [Exit. 

Lio.  To  be  a  burthen  to  one's  self,  to  wage  con 
tinual  war  with  one's  own  passions,  forced  to  com 
bat,  unable  to  overcome!  But  see,  she  appears 
whose  presence  turns  all  my  sufferings  into  trans 
port,  and  makes  even  misery  itself  delightful. 

Enter  CLARISSA. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  are  not  at  leisure  now ;  other 
wise,  if  you  thought  proper,  we  would  resume  the 
subject  we  were  upon  yesterday. 


am  sure,  sir,  I  give  you  a  great  deal  of 


Cla.  I 
trouble. 

Lio.  Madam,  you  give  me  no  trouble  :  I  should 
think  every  hour  of  my  life  happily  employed  in 
your  service ;  and  as  this  is  probably  the  last  time 
I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  attending  you  upon 
the  same  occasion — 

Cla.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lionel,  I  think  myself 
extremely  obliged  to  you ;  and  shall  ever  consider 
the  enjoyment  of  your  friendship — 

Lio.  My  friendship,  madam,  can  be  of  little  mo 
ment  to  you ;  but  if  the  most  perfect  adoration,  if 
the  warmest  wishes  for  your  felicity,  though  I  should 
never  be  witness  of  it ;  if  these,  madam,  can  have 
any  merit  to  continue  in  your  remembrance  a  man 
once  honoured  with  a  share  of  your  esteem— 

Cla.  Hold,  sir — I  think  I  hear  somebody. 

Lio.  If  you  please,  madam,  we  will  resume  our 
studies.  |  They  sit.]  Have  you  looked  at  the  book 
I  left  you  yesterday  ? 

Cla,  Really,  sir,  I  have  been  so  much  disturbed 
in  my  thoughts  for  these  two  or  three  days  past,  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  look  at  any  thing. 

Lio.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  madam ;  I  hope  there 
was  nothi-ng  particular  to  disturb  you.  The  care  sir 
John  takes  to  dispose  of  your  hand  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  your  birth  and  fortune  ? 

Cla.  I  don't  know,  sir  ;  I  own  I  am  disturbed  ;  I 
own  I  am  uneasy ;  there  is  something  weighs  upon 
my  heart,  which  I  would  fain  disclose. 

'Lio.  Upon  your  heart,  madam  ?  did  you  say  your 


Each  effort  I  try, 

Ev'ry  med'cine  apply, 
The  pangs  of  my  soul  to  appease  ; 

But  doom'd  to  endure, 

What  I  mean  for  a  cure, 
Turns  poison,  and  feeds  the  disease. 

Enter  DIANA. 


[Exit. 


Dia.  My  dear  Clarissa,  I'm  glad  I  have  found  you 
alone.     For  heaven's  sake,  don't  let  any  one  break 
in  upon  us;  and  give  me  leave  to  sit  down  with  you 
a  little.     I  am  in  such  a  tremour,  such  a  panic— 
Cla.  Mercy  on  us,  what  has  happened  ? 
Dia.  You  may  remember  I  told  you,  that  when  I 
was  last  winter  in  London,   I  was  followed   by  an 
odious  fellow,   one  Harman  :  I  can't  say  but  the 
wretch  pleased  me,  though  he  is  but  a  younger  bro 
ther,  and  not  worth  sixpence ;  and,  in  short,  when  I 
was  leaving  town,  I  promised  to  correspond  with  him. 
Cla.  Do  you  think  that  was  prudent  ? 
Dia.  Madness !    But  this  is   not  the  worst ;  for 
what  do  you  think  ?  the  creature  had  the  assurance 
to  write  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago,  desiring  per 
mission  to  come  down  and  spend  the  summer  at  mv 
father's. 

Cla.  At  your  father's  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  who  never  saw  him,  knows  nothing  of 
him,  and  would  as  soon  consent  to  my  marrying  a 
horse-jockey.     He  told  me  a  long  story  of  some  tale 
he  intended  to  invent,  to   make   my  father  receive 
him  as  an  indifferent  person  ;  and  some  gentleman 
in  London,  he  said,  would  procure  him  a  letter  that 
should  give  it  a  face  ;  and  he  longed  to  see  me  so, 
he  said  he  could  not  live  without  it ;  and  if  he  could 
be  permitted  but  to  spend  a  week  with  me — 
Cla.  Well,  and  what  answer  did  you  make  ? 
Dia.  Oh  !  abused  him,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any 
such  thing ;  but — I  vow  I  tremble  while  I  tell  it  you 
— just  before  we  left  our  house,  the  impudent  monster 
arrived  there,  attended  by  a  couple  of  servants,  and 
is  now  actually  coming  here  with  rny  father. 
Cla.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  dreadful  thing. 
Dia.  Dreadful,  my  dear !     I  happened  to  be  at 
the  window  as  he  came  into  the  court,  and  1  declare 
I  had  like  to  have  fainted  away. 

Cla.  Well,  Diana,   with  regard  to  your  affair,  I 
think  you  must  find  some  method  of  immediately  in 
forming  this  gentleman,  that  you  consider  the  out- 
heart  ?  rage  he  has  committed  against  you  in  the  most  heinous 
Cla.  I  did,  sir— I —  light,  and  insist  upon  his  going  away  directly. 

Enter  JENNY  D*a-  Why,  I  believe  that  will  be  the  best  way; 

Jen.  Madam!   madam!    here's  a  coach  and  six  |  Jut_^en  he>11  be  begging  my  pardon,  and  asking 
driving  up  the  avenue  :  it's  Colonel  Oldboy's  family  ;  ! 
and,  I  believe,  the  gentleman  is  in  it  that's  coming 
to  court  you.     Lord,  I  must  run  and  have  a  peep  at 
him  out  of  the  window.  [Exit. 

Lio.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 
Cla.  Why  so,  sir  ?  Bless  me,  Mr.  Lionel !  what's 
the  matter  ?  You  turn  pale. 
Lio.  Madam  ! 
Cla.  Pray  speak  to  me,   sir ;  you  tremble.     Tell 


me  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change. 
Where's  your  disorder  ? 
Lio.  Oh,  fortune  !  fortune  ! 


How  are  you  ? 


SONG. 

You  a$k  me  in  vain, 

Of  what  ills  I  complain, 
Where  harbour?  the  torment  Ifind  ; 

In  my  head,  in  my  heart, 

It  invades  ev'  ry  pai  t, 
And  subdues  both  my  body  and  mind, 


Why  then  you  must  tell  him  positively  you 
won't  consent  to  it;  and  if  he  persists  in  so  extra 
vagant  a  design,  tell  him  you'll  never  see  him  again 
as  long  as  you  live. 


Di 


Must  I  tell  him  so  ? 
SONG. 


For  my  heart  beats  so  pit-pat  throbbing, 
For  my  heart  beats  whene'er  he's  nigh  ; 
Then  when  he  sues, 
Can  I  refuse 
To  hear  him  plead  ?— 
Not  I  indeed, 
For  my  heart,  fyc. 

When  he  softly  sighs, 
And  I  meet  his  eyes, 
,S'.   well  their  meaning's  undsrstood  ; 
Could  I  bid  him  go  » 
Ah  !  no,  no,  no, 
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I'm  sure  I  could  not  if  I  would. 
Far  my  heart,  8fc. 

How  oft  hare  I  try'd, 

With  our  sex's  pride, 

And  scorn,  his  love  to  treat ; 

But  again  and  again, 

I  hare  found  'twas  in  vain, 

H<.   tiilks  so  when  ve  meet. 

lh»'  my  heart,  fyc.  [Exit. 

Cla.   How  easy  to  direct  the  conduct  of  others; 

how  hard  to  regulate  our  own.   I  can  give  mv  friend 

advice,  while  I  am  conscious  of  the  same  indiscre- 

tions  in  myself.    Yet  is  it  criminal  to  know  the  most 

worthy,  most  amiable  man  in  the  world,  and  not  to 

be  insensible  to  his  merit  ?  But  my  father,  the  kind- 

eat,  best  of  fathers-will  he   approve  the   choice 

have  made  ?     Nay,  has  he  not  made  another  choice 

for  me  ?     And,  after  all,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  the 

man  I  lore,  loves  me  again  ?     He  never  told  me  so; 


Col.  Oh  !  you  are. 

Har.  Yes,  sir.  but  there  are  obstacles — a  father: 
in  short,  sir,  the  mistress  of  my  heart  lives  in  this 
very  county,  which  makes  even  my  present  situation 
a  little  irksome. 

Col.  In  this  county?  Zoundt !  then  I  am  sure  I 
am  acquainted  with  her,  and  the  first  letter  of  her 
name  is— 

liar.  Excuse  ine,  sir,  I  have  some  particular 
reasons- 
Co/.  But  look  who  comes  yonder ; — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
my  son,  picking  his  steps  like  a  dancing-master. 
Pr'ythee,  Harman,  go  into  the  house,  and  let  my 
wife  and  daughter  know  we  are  come,  while  I  go 
and  have  some  sport  with  him;  they  will  introduce 
you  to  sir  John  Flowerdale. 

sir,  I'll  take  the  liberty — 
,  d'ye  hear,  I  nrist  have  a'little  more  dis 
course   with  you   about  this  girl;  perhaps  she'*  a 


••iftit    A    •vvwfl    *u»c.j  ui*;    cLtfdiii   ;          JLJ.C    uwvi    fcVftU  me  ov/  .    •  •      i    »  j»         •  tw  »  * 

but  his  looks,  his  actions,  his  present  anxiety,  suffi-    neighbour  of  mine,  and  I  may  be  of  service  to  you. 
cicntly  declare  what  his  delicacy,  his  generosity,    ,  .Ha,r' ,  Well>  rememb">  Colonel,  I  shall  try  your 
will  not  suffer  him  to  utter.  I  friendship. 

SONG. 


Ye  gloomy  thoughts,  ye  feart  perverse, 
Like  sullen  vapours  all  disperse, 
And  scatter  in  the  wind  ! 


Delusive  phantoms,  brood  of  night, 
No  more  my  sickly  fancy  fright, 

No  more  my  reason  blind. 
'  Tis  done  ;   I  feel  my  soul  releas'd  ; 
The  visions  fly,  the  mists  are  chas'd, 

Nor  leave  a  cloud  behind. 


SONG. 

Indulgent  pow'n,  if  ever 
You  mark'd  a  tender  vow, 

O  bend  in  kind  compassion, 
And  hear  a  lover  now. 


For  titles,  wealth,  and  honours, 
While  others  crowd  your  shrine  ; 

I  ask  this  only  blessing, 

Let  her  I  love  it  mine.  [Exit  Har. 

Enter  MR.  JKSSAMY  and  several  Servants. 
Col.   Why,  zounds !    one  would  think   you  had 

ENE  III. — A  side  View  of  Sir  John  Flowerdale's  I  never  put  your  feet  to  the  ground  before;  you  make 

1  as  much  work  about  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  as 
if  you  had  gone  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Jes.  ColoneC  you  have  used  me  extremely 


[Exit. 


house. 

HARMAN  enters  with  COLONEL  OLDBOY. 

Col.  Well,  and  how  docs  my  old  friend,   Dick  I ...  **'•*'-  Colonel,  you 

Rantum,  do?  I  have  not  seen  him  these  twelve  lU»  to  dra&  ™e  thr°ugh  ^e  dirty  roads  in  this  man- 
VH-ars:  he  was  an  honest,  woithy  fellow  as  ever  ner;  you  told  me  the  way  was  all  over  a  bowling- 
breathed;  I  remember  he  kept  a  girl  in  London,  U^en ;  only  see  what  a  condition  I  am  in. 

.  J*  Why«  h°w  dld  l  know  &c  roads  were  dirty? 
I*  that  *?  fault?  Besides,  we  mistook  the  way. 
Zounds !  man,  your  legs  will  be  never  the  wore 


and  was  cursedly  plagued  by  his  wife's  relations. 

Har.  Sir  Richard  was   always  a  man    of  spirit, 
colonel. 

Col.  But  as  to  this  business  of  your's,  which  he  wh,c?  ^  are  brushec| |_a  little' 

tells  me  of  in  his  letter— I  don't  sec  much  in  it :  an  .  Mr,-  Jci'  Antoine  !   bavc  >'ou  8out  La  Roque  for 

affair  with  a  citizen's  daughter— pinked  her  brother  the  shoe»  and  stotkjng8  ?     «»ve  me  the  glass  out  of 

in  a  duel— Is  the  fellow  likely  to  die  ?  your  pocket— not  a  dust  of  powder  left  in  my  hair, 

Har.  Why,  sir,  we  hope  not ;  but  as  the  matter  is  and  th<;  frissure  as  flat  as  the  fore-top  of  au  attor- 

dubious,   and   will  probably    make  some   noise    j  ney  s  clerk  :  get  your  comb  and  pomatum ;  you  must 

thought  it  was  better  to  be  'for  a  little  time  out  of  borrow  somc  powder.  I  suppose  there's  such  a  thing 

the  way;  when  hearing  my  case,  Sir  Richard  Ran-  "  a  d^ssing-room  in  the  house? 

turn  mentioned  you;  he  said,  he  was  sure  you  would  ,  Co1'  A>''   aml  :i  ocllar  too»  I  h°Pe>  for  l  want  a 

nc  to  remain  at  your  house  for  a  few  days  If"  of  winc  curscdly-     But  hold  !  hold ! 


permit  me  to  remain  at  your 
and  offered  me  a  recommendation. 


where  are  you  n«i. 


Frank; 

Stay,  and  pay  your  devoirs 
see  there's  somebody  coming 


CuL  And  there's  likely  to  be  a  brat  in  the  case  •  I  hcrc'  lf  >ou  l)loasc  5 
and  the  girl's  friends  arc  in  business.— I'll  tell  you*    out  to  welcom*  »»• 
what  will  be  the  consequence,  then  ;  they  will  be  for  Ente*  LIONEL,  DIANA,  and  CLARISSA. 

going  to  law  with  you  for  a  maintenance  ;  but  no  Lh.  Colonel,  your  most  obedient.  Sir  John  is 
matter,  I'll  take  the  affair  in  hand  for  you;  make  walking  with  my  lady  in  the  garden,  and  has  com- 
me  your  solicitor ;  and,  if  you  are  obliged  to  pay  for  missioned  me  to  receive  you. 

a  single  spoonful  of  pap,  I'll  be  content  to  father  Col.  Mr.  Lionel,  I  am*  heartily  glad  to  see  you; 
all  the  children  in  the  Foundling  Hospital.  come  here,  Frank  ;— this  is  my  son,  sir. 

Har.  You  are  very  kind,  sir.  Lio    Sir,  I  am  exceedingly  proud  to— 

Col.  But  hold ; — hark  you  !  you  say  there's  mo-  I      Mr.  Jes.  Can't  you  get  the  powder,  then  ? 

y  to  be  had  ;— suppose   you  were  to   marry  the        Col.  Miss  Clary,  my  little  Miss  Clary,  give  me  a 

I  kiss  my  dear — as  handsome  as  an  angel,  by  h« 

liar.   Do  you  think,  sir,  that  would  be  so  right    Frank,  why    don't   you    come   here?    this  is  Mis* 
a!tt-r  what  has  happened  ?     Besides,  there's  a  strong  I  Flowerclalo! 

objection;— to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  honourably  Dia.  Oh  heavens.  Clarissa!  just  as  I  said,  that 
HI  love  in  another  place.  |  impudent  devil  is  come  here  with  my  father. 
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[A<rr  IL 


Mr.  Jet.  Hadn't  we  better  go  into  the  house  ? 
QUINTETTO. 

Mr,  Jea.    To  be  made  in  such  a  pickle  ! 

Will  you  please  to  lead  the  way,  sir  ? 
Col.  No,  but,  if  you  please,  you  may,  sir. 

For  precedence  none  will  stickle. 
Dia.  Brother,  no  politeness  ?  bless  me! 

Will  y-)u  not  your  hand  bestow  ? 

Lead  the  lady. 
Cla.  Don't  distress  me ; 

Dear  Diana,  let  him  go. 
Mr.  Jes.  Ma'am,  permit  me. 
Col.  Smoke  the  beau. 

Cruel  must  I,  can  I  bear  f 

Oh  adverse  stars  ! 

Oh  fate  severe  ! 

Beset,  tormented, 

Each  hope  prevented. 
Col-  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Come,  ma'am,  let  me  lead  you: 

Now,  sir,  I  precede  you. 
AH.  Lovers  must  ill  mage  bear ; 

Oh  adverse  stars  !  oh  fate  severe  ! 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE   I. — A  Hall  in  Sir  John  Flowerdale's  house, 
with  ths  view  of  a  grand  staircase,  through  anarch. 

Enter  LIONEL,  followed  by  JENNY. 

Jen.  Well,  but,  Mr.  Lionel,  consider ;  pray  con 
sider  now ;  how  can  you  be  so  prodigious  undiscreet 
as  you  are,  walking  about  the  hall  here,  while  the 
gentlefolks  are  within  in  the  parlour.  Don't  you 
think  they'll  wonder  at  your  getting  up  so  soon  after 
dinner,  and  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  company  ? 

Lio.  For  heaven's  sake,  Jenny,  don't  speak  to 
me :  I  neither  know  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am 
doing ;  I  am  the  most  wretched  and  miserable  of 
mankind. 

Jen.  Poor  dear  soul,  I  pity  you.  Yes,  yes,  I  be 
lieve  you  are  miserable  enough,  indeed;  and  I  as 
sure  you  I  have  pitied  you  a  great  while,  and  spoke 
many  a  word  in  your  favour,  when  you  little  thought 
you  had  such  a  friend  in  a  corner. 

Lio.  But,  good  Jenny,  since,  by  some  accident  or 
other,  you  have  been  able  to  discover  what  I  would 
willingly  hide  from  all  the  world,  I  conjure  you,  as 
you  regard  my  interest,  as  you  value  your"  lady's 
peace  and  honour,  never  let  the  most  distant  hint  of 
it  escape  you  ;  for  it  is  a  secret  of  that  importance — 

Jen.  And,  perhaps,  you  think  I  can't  keep  a  se 
cret.  Ah  !  Mr.  Lionel,  it  must  be  hear,  see,  and 
say  nothing,  in  this  world,  or  one  has  no  business  to 
live  in  it ;  besides,  who  would  not  be  in  love  with 
my  lady  ?  There's  never  a  man  this  day  alive  but 
might  be  proud  of  it ;  for  she  is  the  handsomest, 
sweetest  temperdest,  and  I  am  sure  one  of  the  best 
mistresses,  ever  poor  girl  had. 

Lio.  Oh,  Jenny,  she's  an  angel! 

Jen.  And  so  she  is  indeed.  Do  you  know  that  she 
gave  me  her  blue  silk  gown  to-day,  and  it  is  every 
crum  as  good  as  new ;  and,  go  things  as  they  will, 
don't  you  be  fretting  and  vexing  yourself,  for  I  am 
mortally  sartin  she  would  liverer  see  a  toad  than  this 
Jessamy.  Though,  I  must  say,  to  my  thinking,  he's 


a  very  likely  man ;   and  a  finer  pair  of  eye-brows, 
and  a  more  delicate  nose,  I  never  saw  on  a  face. 
Lio.  By  heavens  I  shall  run  mad. 

Jen.  And  why  so  ?  It  is  not  beauty  that  always 
takes  the  fancy ;  moreover,  to  let  you  know,  if  it  waa, 
I  don't  think  him  any  more  to  compare  to  you,  than  a 
thistle  is  to  a  carnation,  and  so's  a  sign  ;  for,  mark  my 
words,  my  lady  loves  you  as  much  as  she  hates  him. 

Lio.  What  you  tell  me,  Jenny,  is  a  thing  I  nei 
ther  merit  nor  expect.  No,  I  am  unhappy,  and  lot 
me  continue  so ;  my  most  presumptuous  thoughts 
shall  never  carry  me  to  a  wish  that  may  affect  her 
quiet,  or  give  her  cause  to  repent. 

Jen.  That's  very  honourable  of  you,  I  must  needs 
say;  but  for  all  that,  liking's  liking,  and  one  can't 
help  it ;  and  if  it  should  be  my  lady's  case,  it  is  no 
fault  of  yours.  I  am  sure  when  she  called  me  into 
her  dressing-room,  before  she  went  down  to  dinner, 
there  she  stood  with  her  eyes  brim-full  of  tears  ;  and 
so  I  fell  a  crying  for  company ;  and  then  she  could 
not  abide  the  chap  in  the  parlour ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  she  bid  me  take  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  you, 
and  desire  you  to  meet  her  in  the  garden  this  even 
ing,  after  tea,  for  she  has  something  to  say  to  you. 

Lio.  Jenny,  I  see  you  are  my  friend;  for  which  I 
thank  you,  though  I  know  it  is  impossible  to  do  me 
any  service  :  take  this  ring  and  wear  it  for  my  sake. 

Jen.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  honour ;  I 
am  your  friend  indeed.  But,  I  say,  you  won't  forget 
to  be  in  the  garden  now ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
keep  as  little  in  the  house  as  you  can,  for  walls  have 
eyes  and  ears  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  the  servants  take 
notice  of  your  uneasiness,  though  I  am  always  de 
siring  them  to  mind  their  own  business. 

Lio.  Pray  have  a  care,  Jenny ;  have  a  care,  my 
dear  girl ;  a  word  may  breed  suspicion. 

Jen.  Psha !  have  a  care  yourself;  it  is  you  that 
breeds  suspicion,  sighing  and  pining  about ;  you  look 
for  all  the  world  like  a  ghost ;  and  if  you  don't  pluck 
up  your  spirits  you  will  be  a  ghost  soon ;  letting 
things  get  the  better  of  you.  Though  to  be  sure, 
when  I  thinks  with  myself,  being  crossed  in  love  is  a 
terrible  thing.  There  was  a  young  man  in  the  town, 
where  I  was  born,  made  away  with  himself  upon  the 
account  of  it. 

Lio.  Things  shan't  get  the  better  of  me,  Jenny. 

Jen.  No  more  they  don't  ought.  And  once  again. 
I  say,  fortune  is  thrown  in  your  dish,  and  you  are 
not  to  fling  it  out;  my  lady's  estate  will  be  better 
than  three  livings,  if  Sir  John  could  give  them  to 
you :  think  of  that  Mr.  Lionel,  think  of  that. 

Lio.  Think  of  what  ? 

SONG. 

Oh  talk  not  to  me  of  the  wealth  she  possesses, 
My  hopes  and  my  views  to  herself  I  confine  ; 

The  splendour  of  riches  but  slightly  impi  esses 
A  heart  that  is  fraught  with  a  passion  like  mint. 

By  love,  only  love,  should  our  souls  be  cemented  ; 

No  int'rest,  no  motive,  but  that  would  I  own  ; 
With  her  in  a  cottage  be  blest  and  contented  ; 

And  wretched  without  her,  tho'  plac'd  on  a  throne. 

[Exit. 

Enter  COLONEL  OLDBOY. 

Col.  Very  well,  my  lady ;  I'll  come  again  to  you 
presently ;  I  am  only  going  into  the  garden  for  a 
mouthful  of  air.  Aha!  my  little  abigail!  Here 
Molly,  Jenny,  Betty  !  What's  your  name  ?  Why 
don't  you  answer  me,  hussy,  when  I  call  you  ? 

Jen.  If  you  want  any  thing,  sir,  I'll  call  one  of 
the  footmen. 
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Col.  The   footmen  !  the  footmen  !      U—  11   me,   I 
never  know  one  of  them,    in   my  lit''-,  that  \\nul'ln't 
prefer  a  ra-ral    to   a   gentleman.     Conn-  lien-,   )ou 
•lut,  put  your  hands  about  my  neck  and  kiss  UK-. 
Jen.   Wiin,  I  sir? 

Col.  Ay,  hepj's  money  for  you;  what  the  devil 
are  you  afraid  of?  I'll  take  you  into  keeping:  you 
shall  go  and  live  at  one  of  my  tenant's  h< 

Jen.   I  wonder  yon  a'n't  ashamed,  sir,  to  make  an 
honest  girl    any   such   proposal;   you    that    have   a 
worthy  gentlewoman,  nay,  a  lady  of  your  own.  —  To 
be  sure  she's   a  little   stricken    in   years  $  hut  why 
shouldn't  sh«-  grow  elderly  as  well  as  yourself? 
Col.   Burn  a  lady  ;   I  love  a  pretty  girL 
Jen.   Well,  then.'  you  may  go   look   for   one,  sir  ; 
I  have  no  pretentious  to  the  title. 

Col.  Why,  yon  pert  baggage  !  you  don't  know  me. 
Jen.   What  do  you  phu-ii  my  fingers  for?  yes,  yes, 
I  know  you  well  enough,  and  your  charekter's  well 
known   all   over  the  country,  running   alter  poor 
young  creatures  as  you  do,  to  ruinate  them. 
Col.  What,  then  people  say  — 
Jen.  Indeed,  they  talk  very  bad  of  you  ;  and  what 
ever  yon  may  think,  sir,   though    I'm  in  a  menial 
station,  I'm  come  of  people  that  wouldn't  see  me  put 
upon;    there  are   those    that   would    take    my   part 
against  the  proudest  he  in  the  land,  that  should  offer 
anything  uncivil. 

Col.  Well,  let  me  know,  how  does  your  young 
lady  like,  my  son  ? 

Jen.  You  want  to  pump  me,  do  you  ?  I  suppose 
you  would  know  whether  I  can  keep  my  tongue 
within  my  teeth  ? 

Cvl.  She  does'  nt  like  him  then  ? 
Jen.  I  don't  say  so,  sir.  Isn't  this  a  shame  now? 
I  suppose  to-morrow  or  next  day  it  will  be  reported 
that  Jenny  has  becu  talking;  Jenny  said  that,  and 
t'other.  But  here,  sir,  I  ax  you,  did  I  tell  you  any 
such  thing? 

Col.  Why  yes,  you  did. 

Jen.  I  !  —  Lord  bless  me,  how  can  you— 

Col.  Ad  I'll  mouzle  you. 

Jen.  Ah!   ah! 

Col.  What  do  you  bawl  for  ? 

Jen.   Ah  !   ah  !   ah  ! 

SONG. 
Indeed,  forsooth,  a  pretty  youth, 

To  play  the  am'  rout  fool; 
At  tuch  an  aye,  methinks  your  rage 

Might  be  a  little  cool. 
Fie,  let  me  go,  tir, 
Kitt  me  .'—"No,  no,  tir. 
You  pull  me  and  shake  me, 
For  what  do  you  take  me, 
This  fit/tire  to  make  me  ? 

I'd  have  you  to  know 
I'm  not  for  your  yume,  *ir  ; 
Aror  will  I  be  tanis,  tir  ; 
Lord!  hare  yon  no  thame,  tir, 

To  tumble  out  tol  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  MARY,  DIANA,  and  MAKMAN. 
Lady  M.  Mr.  Oldbcy,  won't  you   give   me  your 
hand  to  lead  me  up  stair-,  my  dear  ?     Sir,  I  am  pro- 


digiously  obliged  to  you  : 
well,  1  don't  know  when 


rotest  I  have  not  been  so 


other,  till  you  poison  yourself.     Give  me.it  pinch  of 
your  ladyship's  .snuff. 

Laity  M.  This  is  a  mighty  pretty  sort  of  man, 
•  •1  ;    who  is  he  ? 
A  young  fellow,  my  l.idy,  recommended  tome. 

Lady  At.  I  proti--t  IP-  h.i-  the  sweetest  taste  for 
poetry  '  —  He  h.is  repeated  to  me  two  or  three  of  his 
own  things ;  and  I  have  been  telling  him  of  tho 
poem  my  late  brother.  Lord  Je.vsamy,  made  on  the 
mouse  that  was  drowned. 

Col.  Ay,  a  fine  subject  for  a  poem;  a  mouse  that 
was  drowned  in  a— 

Lady  M.  Hush,  my  dear  Colonel;  don't  mention 
it;  to  be  sure  the  circumstance  was  vastly  indelicate; 
but  for  the  number  of  lines,  the  poem  was  as  charm 
ing  a  morsel — Pray,  sir,  was  there  any  "news  when 
you  left  London ;  anything  about  the  East  Indies, 
the  ministry,  or  politics  of  any  kind  ?  I  am  strangely 
fond  of  politics  ;  but  I  hear  nothing  hiuce  my  Lord 
Jessamy's  death  :  he  used  to  write  to  me  all  the  af 
fairs  of  the  nation,  for  he  was  a  very  great  politician 
himself.  I  have  a  manuscript  speech  of  his  in  my 
cabinet;  he  never  spoke  it,  but  it  is  as  fine  a  thing 
as  ever  came  from  man. 

Col.  What  is  that  crawling  on  your  ladyship'^ 
petticoat? 

Lady  M.  Where?  where? 

Col.  Zounds  !  a  spider  with  legs  as  long  as  my  arm. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  heavens  !  ah  don't  let  me  look  at 
it;  I  sha'l  faint,  I  shall  faint!  A  spider!  a  spider  I 
a  spider!  (Runtojf;  Har.  attcmptt  to  follow  hort 
the  Col.  prevents  him.) 

Col.  Hold  !  zounds,  let  her  go.  T  knew  the  spider 
would  set  her  a  galloping,  with  her  d — 'd  fuss  about 
her  brother,  my  Lord  Jessamy.  Harman,  come 
here.  How  do  you  like  my  daughter  ?  Is  the  girl 
you  are  in  love  with  as  handsome  as  this  ? 

Har.  In  my  opinion,  sir. 

Col.  What,  as  handsome  as  Dy' — I'll  lay  you 
twenty  pounds  she  has  not  such  a  pair  of  eyes.  He 
tells  me  he's  in  love,  Dy ;  raging  mad  for  love;  and, 
by  his  talk,  I  begin  to  believe  him. 

Dia.  Now,  for  my  part,  papa,  I  doubt  it  very 
much ;  though,  by  what  I  heard  the  gentleman  say 
just  now  within,  I  find  he  imagines  the  lady  has  a 
violent  partiality  for  him;  and  yet  he  may  be  mis 
taken  there,  too. 

Col.  For  shame,  Dy  ;  what  the  mischief  do  you 
mean  ?  How  can  you  talk  so  tartly  to  a  poor  young 
fellow  under  misfortunes?  Give  him  your  hand,  and 
ask  his  pardon.  Don't  mind  her,  sir  :  for  all  this,  she 
is  as  good-natured  a  little  devil  as  ever  was  born. 

Har.  You  may  remember,  sir,  I  told  you  before 
dinner,  that  I  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  private 
correspondence  with  my  lovely  girl;  and  that  her 
father,  whose  consent  we  despair  of  obtaining,  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  our  happiness. 

Col.  Why  don't  you  carry  her  off  in  spite  of  him, 
then?  I  ran  away  with  my  wi'e — ;I-K  my  Lady 
Mary,  she'll  tell  you  the  thing  herself.  Her  old, 
conceited  lord  of  a  father  thought  I  was  not  good 
enough;  but  I  mounted  a  garden-vail,  notwithstand 
ing  their  chevaux-de-frize  of  broken  glass  bottles, 
took  her  out  of  a  three-pair  of  stairs  window,  and 
brought  her  down  a  ladder  in  my  arm> — by  the  way, 


my  bilious  complaint  after  dinner  to-day ;  and  eat 
so  voraciously.  Did  you  observe,  miss?  Doctor 
Arsenic  will  be  quite  astonished  when  he  hears  it; 
surely,  his  new  in  vented  nudit-ine  has  done  me  a 
prodigious  dial  i.f  >er\ice. 

CoL  Ah  !  you'll  always  be   taking  one  slop    or 


have  had   no  return  of    she  would  have  squeezed  through  a  cat-hole  to  get 


at  me;  and  I  would  hive  taken  her  out  of  the  tower 
of  London,  d — me,  it  it  had  been  surrounded  with 
the  three  regiments  of  <" 

BONO. 

'Tu-at  on  a  dismal  night, 
When  icarce  a  $tar  gave  light. 
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[ACT  n. 


And  that  hail  came  rattling  down, 
With  peppering  on  ray  croum, 

Ttiat  I  resolv'd  upon  a  matter. 
Tiie  matter  was  of  love, 
And  I  as  fierce  as  Jove  ; 
But  my  charmer  was  locked  up, 
At  a  castle's  very  top  ; 

Yet  I  had  fix' d  to  be  at  her. 
A  whistle  then  was  mine, 
My  fair  one  knew  the  sign—' 
And  directly  to  my  hopes, 
Threw  a  ladder  doim  of  ropes; 
When  1  mount  without  delay,  tir : 
And  when  I  got  on  high, 
And  did  my  charmer  spy, 
I  took  her  in  my  arm, 
And  descended  without  harm, 
And  carried  off,  owray,  sir. 
Dia.  But,  suvely,  papa,  you  would  not  persuade 
the  gentleman  to  such  a  proceeding  as  this  is  :  con 
sider  the  noise  it  will  make  in  the  country  ;  and  if 
you  are  known  to  be  the  adviser  and  abettor — 

Col.  Why,  what  do  I  care?  I  say,  if  he  takes  my 
advice,  he'll  run  away  with  her,  and  I'll  give  him 
all  the  assistance  1  can. 

Plar.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  are  very  kind  :  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  more  than  once  had  the  very 
scheme  in  my  head,  if  I  thought  it  was  feasible,  and 
knew  how  to  go  about  it. 

Col.  Feasible,  and  knew  how  to  go  about  it !  The 
thing's  feasible  enough,  if  the  girl's  willing  to  go  off 
with  you,  and  you  have  spirit  sufficient  to  under 
take  i"t. 

Har.  O,  as  for  that,  sir,  I  can  answer. 
Dia.  What,  sir,  that  the  lady  will  be  willing  to 
go  off  with  you  ? 

Har.  No,  ma'am,  that  I  have  spirit  enough  to 
take  her,  if  she  is  willing  to  go  ;  and  thus  far  I  dare 
venture  to  promise,  that  between  this  and  to-morrow 
morning,  I  will  iind  out  whether  she  is  or  not. 

Col.  So  he  may ;  she  lives  but  in  this  county  ; 
and  tell  her,  Harman,  you  have  met  with  a  friend 
who  is  inclined  to  serve  you.  You  shall  have  my 
post-chaise  at  a  minute's  warning  ;  and  if  a  hundred 
pieces  will  be  of  any  use  to  you,  you  may  command 
them. 

Har.  Are  you  really  serious,  sir  ? 
Col.  Serious  !  d — me  if  I  a'n't.  I  have  put  twenty 
young  fellows  in  the  way  of  getting  girls  that  they 
never  would  have  thought  of !  and  bring  her  to  my 
house  ;  whenever  you  come  you  shall  have  a  suppor 
and  a  bed;  but  you  must  marry  her  first,  because 
my  lady  will  be  squeamish. 

Dia.  Well,  but,  my  dear  papa,  upon  my  word  you 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for :  suppose  it  was  your 
own  case  to  have  a  daughter  in  such  circumstances, 
would  you  be  obliged  to  any  one — 

Col.  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy!  who  bid  you  pu! 
in  your  oar?  However,  Harman,  I  don't  want  to 
set  you  upon  anything :  'tis  no  affair  of  mine,  to  be 
sure;  I  only  give  you  advice,  and  tell  you  how  1 
would  act  if  I  was  in  your  place. 

Har.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  quite  charmed  with 
the  advice;  and  since  you  are  ready  to  stand  my 
friend,  I  am  determined  to  follow  it. 
Col.  You  are  ? 
Har.   Positively. 

Col.  Say  no  more,  then  ;  here's  my  hand  : — you 
understand  me — no  occasion  to  talk  any  further  of 
it  at  present.  When  we  are  alone — Dy,  take  Mr. 
Harman  into  the  drawing-room,  and  give  him  some 
tea.  I  say.  Harman,  mum. 


Dia.  You  had  better  not  give  this  advice. 
Col.  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy. — Harman,  if  you 
!  don't  carry  her  off,  you  dog.  I'll  never  forgive  you. 

[E.nt. 

SONG.— LIONEL. 
0  never  doubt,  my  love,  thy  sorrows  I'll  banish, 

And  sweetly  I'll  sing  while  the  night  flies  away, 
And  e'er  the  wild  gloom  o'er  the  mountain  shall  vanish, 
Thou'lt  sink  on  my  pillow  and  sleep  till  the  day. 
0  never  doubt,  my  love,  $c. 

0  never  doubt,  my  loce,  its  fondness  shall  bless  thee, 

'  Twill  soothe  thee  whene'er  by  this   rude  world  op 
press' d  ; 

And  should  the  cold  hand  of  misfortune  e'er  press  thee, 
The  angel  of  pity  tJioultfind  in  my  breast. 

0  never  doubt,  my  love,  fyc.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  handsome  Dressing  Room. 

Enter  DIANA,  followed  by  JESSAMY. 
Dia.  Corne,  brother,  I  undertake  to  be  mistress  of 
the  ceremony  upon  this  occasion,  and  introduce  you 
to  your  first  audience.     Miss  Flowerdale  is  not  here, 

1  perceive ;  but  no  matter. 

Mr.  Jes.  Upon  my  word,  a  pretty,  elegant  dress 
ing-room  this  ;  but  confound  our  builders,  or  archi 
tects,  as  they  call  themselves,  they  are  all  errant 
stone-masons  :  not  one  of  them  know  the  situation 
of  doors,  windows,  or  chimnies;  which  are  as  essen 
tial  to  a  room  as  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  to  a  coun 
tenance.  Now,  if  the  eyes  are  where  the  mouth 
should  be,  and  the  nose  out  of  proportion  and  its 
place,  quel  horrible  phisiognomie. 

Dia.  My  dear  brother,  you  are  not  come  here  as 
a  virtuoso  to  admire  the  temple  ;  but  as  a  votary  to 
address  the  deity  to  whom  it  belongs.  Shew,  I  be 
seech  you,  a  little  more  devotion,  and  tell  mo,  how 
do  you  like  Miss  Flowerdale  ?  Don't  you  think  hoi- 
very  handsome  ? 

Mr.  Jes.  Pale : — but  that  I  am  determined  she 
shall  remedy;  for,  as  soon  as  we  are  married,  I  will 
make  her  put  on  rouge.  Let  me  see  :  has  she  got 
any  in  her  boxes  here  ?  Veritable  toilet  a  la  Angloim'. 
Nothing  but  a  bottle  of  Hungary-water,  two  or  three 
rows  of  pins,  a  paper  of  patches,  and  a  littlo  bole- 
ammoniac  by  way  oftooth-powder. 

Dia.  Brother,  I  would  fain  give  you  some  advice 
upon  this  occasion,  which  may  be  of  service  to  you. 
Y  ou  are  now  going  to  entertain  a  young  lady  :  let 
me  prevail  upon  you  to  lay  aside  those  airs,  on  ac 
count  of  which  some  people  are  impertinent  enough 
to  call  you  a  coxcomb ;  for,  I  am  afraid,  she  may 
bc  apt  to  think  you  a  coxcomb  too,  as  I  assure  you 
she  is  very  capable  of  distinguishing- 
Mr.  Jes.  So  much  the  worse  for  me.  If  she  is 
apable  of  distinguishing,  I  shall  meet  with  a  ter 
rible  repulse.  I  don't  believe  she'll  have  me. 

Dia.  I  don't  believe  she  will,  indeed. 

Mr.  Jes.  Go  on,  sister.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Dia.  I  protest  I  am  serious:  though,  I  perceivo 
you  have  more  faith  in  the  counsellor  before  you 
;here,  the  looking-glass.  But  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  it  is  not  a  powdered  head,  a  laced  coat,  a  gri- 
nace,  a  shrug,  a  bow,  or  a  few  pert  phrases,  loarnc'l 
jy  rote,  that  constitute  the  power  of  pleasing  all 
,vomen. 

Mr.  Jes.  You  had  better  return  to  the  gentleman, 
and  give  him  his  tea,  my  dear. 

Dia.  These  qualifications  we  find  in  our  parrot ; 
ind  monkies.  I  would  undertake  to  teach  Poll,  in 
hrec  weeks,  the  fashionable  jargon  of  halt'  the  li: 


SCENK   II.] 
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men  about  town  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  must  h<>  allowed, 
that  pug,  iu  a  scarlet  coat,  is  a  gentleman  as  degage't 
and  alluriug  as  moat  of  them. 

SONG. 

Good  folks  would  you  know, 
How  to  make  up  a  /><  an, 

Here't  one  ready  made  to  your  view  ; 
Hit  huir  In-  nut  : 
And  to  finish  the  Joy, 
Waistcoat,  red,  yellow,  or  blue. 
To  use  an  cye-ylast,  is  a  very  good,  plan, 
For  it  maket  a  bean  almost  as  big  at  a  man. 
Then  hit  opera  hat, 
Like  tint  must  be  Jlat ; 

On  me  'tuvuld  look  well,  I  declare  ; 
In  martial  attire  % 

Who  would  not  admire 
Diana  drest'd  en  militaire  ? 
Ok,  then  with  the  fiercest  Fll  strut  and  I'll  tcold; 
Dear  brother,  forgive  me  ;  verhapt,  I'm  too  bold. 

[Exit. 

Enter  CLARISSA. 

Cla.  Sir,  I  took  the  liberty  to  desire  a  few  mo 
ments'  private  conversation  with  you :  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  it.  [JES.  brings  down  chairs.]  I  am  really 
greatly  embarrassed.  But,  in  an  affair  of  such  im 
mediate  consequence  to  us  both— 

Mr.  Jet.  My  dear  creature,  don't  be  embarrassed 
before  me ;  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  strike  you 
with  any  awe ;  but  this  is  a  species  of  mauvaise  honte, 
which  the  company  I  shall  introduce  you  to  will 
soon  cure  you  of. 

Cla.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mr.  Jet.  Perhaps  you  may  be  under  some  uneasi 
ness  lest  I  should  not  be  quite  so  warm  in  the  prose 
cution  of  this  affair  as  you  could  wish  :  it  is  true, 
with  regard  to  quality,  I  might  do  better :  and  with 
regard  to  fortune  full  as  well : — but  you  please  me. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  have  not  met  with  anything  more 
agreeable  to  me  a  great  while. 

Cla.  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  seat. 

Mr.  Jet.  Mauvaise  honte  again.  My  dear,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  b'ttle  familiarities  between  you  and 
me.  When  we  are  married,  I  shall  do  everything 
to  render  your  life  happy. 

Cla.  Ah  !  sir,  pardon  me.  The  happiness  of  my 
life  depends  upon  a  circumstance— 

Mr.  Jet.  Oh,  I  understand  you.  You  have  been 
told,  I  suppose,  of  the  Italian  opera  girl.  Rat  peo 
ple's  tongues !  However,  'tis  true,  I  had  an  affair 
with  her  at  Naples,  and  she  is  now  here.  But,  be 
•mtisfied.  I'll  give  her  a  thousand  pounds,  and  send 
her  about  her  business. 

Cla.  Me,  sir  !  I  protest,  nobody  told  me.  Lord ! 
I  never  heard  any  such  thing,  or  inquired  about  it. 

Mr.  Jet.  Nor  have  they  not  been  chattering  to 
you  of  my  affair  at  Pisa,  with  the  Principessa  del — 

Cla.  No,  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Jet.  Well,  I  was  afraid  they  might ;  because, 
in  this  rude  country — but  why  silent  on  a  sudden  ? 
Don't  be  afraid  to  speak. 

Cla.  No,  sir ;  I  will  come  to  the  subject  on  which 
I  took  the  liberty  to  trouble  you.  Indeed,  I  have 
prcut  reliance  <m  your  generosity. 

Mr.  Jts.  You'll  find  me  as  generous  as  a  prince, 
il-'p.-nd  on't. 

Cla.  1  am   blessed,  sir,  with   one  of  the   best  of 
fathers:    I    never    yi-t   disohryed   him;   in   which    I 
have  had  little  merit,  for  his  commruids  hitherto  have 
•  n  to  secure  my  own  felicity. 

AIT.     I'KAMA. NOS.    53    &    64. 


Mr.  Jet.  Apret  ma  ch- 

Cla.   Hut   now,  sir,  I  am  under  the  shocking  no- 
ty  of  di-ol,r\  ing  him,  or  being  wr«-lch'-il  fur  ov>  r. 

Mr.  Jet.   Hfin  ! 

Cla.  Our  union  is  impossible  :  therefore,  sir,  since 
I  cannot  be  your  wife,  let  me  entreat  pcnnis.-, 
make  you  my  friend.  [Edit. 

Mr.  Jet.  Who's  there  ? 

Enter  JENKINS. 

Jenk.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Jet.  Hark  you,  old  gentleman ;  who  are  you  ? 

Jenk.  Sir,  my  name  is  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Jet.  Oh !  you  are  Sir  John  Flowerdale'i 
steward  ;  a  servant  he  puts  confidence  in. 

Jenk.  Sir,  I  have  served  Sir  John  Flowerdale 
many  years. 

Mr.  Jet.  Then,  Mr.  Jenkin?,  I  shall  condescend 
to  speak  to  you.  Does  your  master  know  who  I  am? 
Does  he  know,  sir,  that  I  am  likely  to  be  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain;  that  I  have  ten  thousand  pounds  a- 
year;  that  I  have  passed  thiough  all  Europe  with 
distinguished  eclat;  that  I  refused  the  daughter  of 
Mynheer  Van  Slokenfolk,  the  great  Dutch  burgo 
master  ;  and  that,  if  I  had  not  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  bred  a  protestant,  I  might  have  married  the 
niece  of  his  present  holiness  the  Pope,  with  a  for 
tune  of  two  hundred  thousand  piastres  ? 

Jenk.  I  am  sure,  sir,  my  master  has  all  the  respect 
imaginable— 

Mr.  Jts  Then,  sir,  how  comes  he,  after  my  shew 
ing  an  inclination  to  be  allied  to  his  family  ;  how 
comes  he,  I  say,  to  bring  me  to  his  house  to  be 
affronted  ?  I  have  let  his  daughter  go  ;  but  I  think 
I  was  in  the  wrong ;  for  a  woman  that  insults  me,  is 
no  more  safe  than  a  man.  I  have  brought  a  lady 
to  reason  before  now,  for  giving  me  saucy  language; 
and  left  her  male  friends  to  revenge  it. 

Jenk.  Pray,  good  sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mr.Jes.  Why,  sir,  this  is  the  matter,  sir :  your  mas 
ter's  daughter,  sir,  has  behaved  to  me  with  d — cl  in 
solence  and  impertinence  ;  and  you  may  tell  Sir 
John  Flowerdale,  first  with  regard  to  her,  that  I 
think  she  is  a  silly,  ignorant,  awkward,  ill-bred, 
country  puss. 

Jenk.  Oh  !   sir,  for  heaven's  sake — 

Mr.  Jts.  And  that,  with  regard  to  himself,  he  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  old  doating,  ridiculous,  country 
'squire  ;  without  the  knowledge  of  either  men  or 
things;  and  that  he  is  below  my  notice,  if  it  were 
not  to  despise  him. 

Jenk.  Good  lord  !   good  lord  ! 

Mr.  Jes.  And  advise  him  and  his  daughter  to  keep 
out  of  my  way ;  for,  by  gad,  I  will  affront  them,  in 
the  first  place  I  meet  them.  And  if  your  master  is 
for  carrying  things  further ;  tell  him,  I  fence  better 
than  any  man  in  Europe. 

SONG. 

In  Italy,  Germany,  France,  have  I  been;  [teen; 

Where  princes  I've  liv'd  with,   where  monarch*  Pve 

The  great  have  carets' d  me, 

The  fair  have  address' d  me, 
Nay,  smiles  I  have  had  from  a  tjm-t-n. 

And,  now,  shall  a  pert 
Insignificant  flirt, 
With  insolence  use  me, 
Presume  to  refuse  me  ! 
Shefanciet  my  pride  u-ill  be  hurt. 

But  tout  au  contraire, 

I'm  pleat' d  I  declare, 
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Quite  happy  to  think  I  escape  from  the  snare  • 

Serviteur,  Mam'selle  ;  my  claim  I  u-ithdraiv. 

Hey!  u-here  are  my  people?    Fal,  lal,  lal,  lal,  la. 

[Exit. 

Jenk.  I  must  go  and  inform  Sir  John  of  what  has 
happened;  but,  I  will  not  tell  him  of  the  outrageous 
behaviour  of  this  young  s^ark  ;  for  he  is  a  man  oi 
spirit,  and  would  resent  it.  Egad,  my  own  fingers 
itched  to  be  at  him,  once  or  twice  ;  and,  as  stout  as 
he  is,  I  fancy  these  old  fists  would  give  him  a  belly 
ful.  He  complains  of  Miss  Clarissa ;  but  she  is  in 
capable  of  treating  him  in  the  manner  he  says.  Per 
haps  she  may  have  behaved  with  some  coldness  to 
wards  him;  and  yet  that  is  a  mystery  to  me  too. 

[Ejiit. 

SCENE  III.— Sir  John  Flowcrdale's  Garden. 

Enter  LIONEL,  leading  CLARISSA. 

Lio.  Hist !  methought  I  heard  a  noise  :  should 
we  be  surprised  together,  at  a  juncture  so  critical, 
what  might  be  the  consequence  ?  I  know  not  how  it 
is ;  but,  at  this,  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life,  I 
feel  a  damp,  a  tremour  at  my  heart — 

Cla.  Then,  what  should  I  do  ?  If  you  tremble,  I 
ought  to  be  terrified  indeed,  who  have  discovered 
sentiments,  which  perhaps  I  should  have  hid,  with 
a  frankness  that,  by  a  man  less  generous,  less  noble- 
minded  than  yourself,  might  be  construed  to  my  dis 
advantage. 

Lio.  Oh !  wound  me  not  with  so  cruel  an  expres 
sion.  You  love  me,  and  have  condescended  to  con 
fess  it.  You  have  seen  my  torments,  and  been  kind 
enough  to  pity  them.  The  world,  indeed,  may  blame 
you — 

Cla.  And  yet,  was  it  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
what  could  the  most  malicious  suggest  ?  They  could 
but  say,  that  truth  and  sincerity  got  the  better  of 
forms  ;  that  the  tongue  dared  to  speak  the  honest 
sensation  of  the  mind ;  that  while  you  aimed  at  im 
proving  my  understanding,  you  engaged  and  con 
quered  my  heart. 

Lio.  And  is  it — is  it  possible  ? 

Cla.  Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me  :  what  I  have  done 
has  not  been  lightly  imagined,  nor  rashly  under 
taken  :  it  is  the  work  of  reflection,  or  conviction ; 
my  love  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  my  own  fancy,  but  a 
tribute  to  your  worth ;  did  I  think  there  was  a  more 
deserving  man  in  the  world— 

Lio.  If  to  doat  on  you  more  than  life  be  to  de 
serve  you,  so  far  1  have  merit ;  if  to  have  no  wish, 
no  hope,  no  thought  but  you,  can  entitle  me  to  the 
envied  distinction  of  a  moment's  regard,  so  far  I 
dare  pretend. 

Cla.  That  I  have  this  day  refused  a  man,  with 
whom  I  could  not  be  happy,  I  make  no  merit:  born 
for  quiet  and  simplicity,  the  crowds  of  the  world, 
the  noise  attending  pomp  and  distinction  have  no 
charms  for  me  :  T  wish  to  pass  my  life  in  rational 
tranquillity,  with  a  friend,  whose  virtues  I  can  re 
spect,  whose  talents  I  can  admire  ;  who  will  make 
my  esteem  the  basis  of  my  affection. 

Lio.  O  charming  creature  !  Yes,  let  me  indulge 
the  flattering  idea;  formed  with  the  same  senti 
ments,  the  same  feelings,  the  same  tender  passion 
for  each  other — nature  designed  us  to  compose  that 
sacred  union,  which  nothing  but  death  can  annul. 

Cla.  One  only  thing  remember.  Secure  in  each 
other's  affections,  here  we  must  rest ;  I  would  not 
give  my  father  a  moment's  pain,  to  purchase  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

Lio.  Command,  dispose   of  me   as   you  please : 


angels  take  cognizance  of  the  vows  of  innocence  and 
virtue  ;  and  I  will  believe  that  ouv's  are  already 
registered  in  heaven. 

Cla.  I  will  believe  so  too. 

SONG. 

Go,  and  on  my  truth  relying, 
Comfort  to  your  cares  applying, 
Bid  each  doubt  and  sorrow  flying, 

Leave  to  peace  and  love  your  breast. 
Go,  and  may  the  Pow'rs  that  hear  us, 
Still,  as  kind  protectors  near  us, 
Through  our  troubles  safely  steer  us, 

To  a  port  of  joy  and  rest.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  FLOWERDALE. 

Sir  J   Who's  there?     Lionel? 

Lio.   Heavens!  'tis  Sir  John  Flowerdale. 

Sir  J.  Who's  there  ? 

Lio.  'Tis  I,  sir ;   I  am  here.  Lionel. 

Sir  J.  My  dear  lad,  1  have  been  searching  for  you 
this  half-hour,  and  was  at  last  told  that  you  had 
come  into  the  garden.  I  have  a  piece  of  news,  which 
I  dare  swear  will  shock  and  surprise  you;  my  daugh 
ter  has  refused  Colonel  Oldboy's  son,  who  is  this 
minute  departed  the  house  in  violent  resentment  of 
her  ill-treatment. 

Lio.  Perhaps,  sir,  the  gentleman  may  have  been 
too  impetuous,  and  offended  Miss  Flowerdale's  deli 
cacy  ;  certainly  nothing  else  could  occasion — 

Sir  J.  Heaven  only  knows.  I  think,  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  settled  aversion ;  and  surely  her  affections 
are  not  engaged  elsewhere. 

Lio.  Engaged,  sir  1  No,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  think  not,  Lionel. 

Lio.  You  may  be  positive,  sir.     I'm  sure— 

Sir  J.  O  worthy  young  man  !  whose  integrity, 
openness,  and  every  good  quality,  have  rendered 
dear  to  me  as  my  own  child  ;  J  see  this  affair  trou 
bles  you  as  much  as  it  does  me. 

Lio.  It  troubles  me,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  J.  However,  my  particular  disappointment 
ought  not  to  be  detrimental  to  you,  nor  shall  it.  I 
well  know  how  irksome  it  is  to  a  generous  mind  to 
live  in  a  state  of  dependence,  and  have  long  had  it 
in  my  thoughts  to  make  you  easy  for  life. 

Lio.  Sir  John,  the  situation  of  my  mind  at  present 
is  a  little  disturbed.  Spare  me — I  beseech  you, 
spare  me  ;  why  will  you  persist  in  a  goodness  that 
makes  me  ashamed  of  myself  ? 

Sir  J.  There  is  an  estate  in  this  county  which  I 
purchased  some  years  ago  ;  by  me  it  will  never  be 
missed,  and  whoever  marries  my  daughter  will  have 
little  reason  to  complain  of  my  disposing  of  such  a 
trifle  for  my  own  gratification.  On  the  present  mar 
riage,  I  intended  to  perfect  a  deed  of  gift  in  your 
favour,  which  has  been  for  some  time  prepared ;  my 
lawyer  has  this  day  completed  it,  and  it  is  your's, 
my  dear  Lionel,  with  every  good  wish  that  the 
warmest  friend  can  bestow. 

Lio.  Sir,  if  you  presented  a  pistol  with  a  design  to 
shoot  me,  I  would  submit  to  it :  but  you  must  excuse 
me,  I  cannot  lay  myself  under  more  obligations. 

Sir  J.  Your  delicacy  carries  you  too  far.  In  this 
I  confer  a  favour  on  myself :  however,  we'll  talk  no 
more  on  the  subject  at  present;  let  us  walk  towards 
the  house,  our  friends  will  depart  else  without  my 
bidding  them  adieu,  [Exeunt. 

Enter  DIANA  and  CLARISSA. 
Dia.  So,  then,  my  dear  Clarissa,  you  really  give 
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credit  to  the  ravings  of  that  French  wretch,  with 
regard  to  a  plurality  of  worlds  ? 

Cia.  I  don't  make  it  an  absolute  article  of  belief ; 
but  I  think  it  an  ingenious  conjecture,  with  great 
probability  on  its  side. 

Dia.  And  we  are  a  moon  to  the  moon  !  Nay, 
child,  I  know  something  of  a-tmnuiny  ;  but  that — 
that  little  shining  thing  there,  \vhi<-h  sri-m-  nut  much 
larger  than  a  silver  plate,  should,  perhaps,  contain 
great  cities  like  London  ; — and  who  can  tell  but  they 
may  have  kings  there,  and  parliaments,  am',  plays, 
and  operas,  and  people  of  fashion  !  Lord,  the  peo 
ple  of  fashnm  in  the  11100:1  nni-t  be  strange  creatures. 

Cla.  Mcthinks  Venus  shines  very  bright  in  yonder 
corner. 

Dia.  Venus!  O  pray  lot  me  look  at  Venus;  I 
suppose,  if  there  are  any  inhabitants  there,  they 
must  be  all  lovers. 

Enter  LIONEL. 

Lio.  Was  ever  such  a  wretch?  I  can't  stay  a 
moment  in  a  place.  Where  is  my  repose  ?  Fled 
with  my  virtue.  Was  I  then  born  for  falsehood  and 
dissimulation  ?  I  was,  I  was  !  and  I  live  to  be  con 
scious  of  it.  To  impose  upon  my  friend  !  to  betray 
my  benefactor,  and  lie,  to  hide  my  ingratitude  !— a 
monster  in  a  moment.  No,  I  may  be  the  most  un 
fortunate  of  men,  but  I  will  not  be  the  most  odious ; 
while  my  heart  is  yet  capable  of  dictating  what  is 
honest,  I  will  obey  its  voice.  [Aride.] 

Enter  Colonel  OLDBOY  and  HARMAN. 

Col.  Dy,  where  are  you  ?  What  the  mischief,  is 
this  a  time  to  be  walking  in  the  garden  ?  The  coach 
has  been  ready  this  half  hour,  and  your  mama  is 
waiting  for  you. 

Dia.  I  am  learning  astronomy,  sir.  Do  you  know, 
papa,  the  moon  is  inhabited  ? 

Col.  Hussy,  you  are  half  a  lunatic  yourself:  come 
here,  things  have  gone  just  as  I  imagined  they 
would;  the  girl  has  refused  your  brother;  I  knew 
he  must  disgust  her. 

Dia.  Women  will  want  taste  now  and  then,  sir. 

Col.  But  I  must  talk  to  the  young  lady  a  little. 

Har.  [To  DIA.]  Well,  I  have  had  a  long  confer- 
ence  with  your  father  about  the  elopement,  and  he 
continues  firm  in  his  opinion  that  I  ought  to  attempt 
it :  in  short,  all  the  necessary  operations  are  settled 
between  us,  and  I  am  to  leave  his  house  to-morrow 
evening,  if  I  can  but  persuade  the  young  lady — 

Dia.  Ay,  but  I  hope  the  young  lady  will  have 
more  sense.  Lord,  how  can  you  teaze  me  with  your 
nonsense  !  Come,  sir,  isn't  it  time  for  us  to  go  in  ? 
Her  ladyship  will  be  impatient. 

Col.  Friend  Lionel,  good  night  to  you.  Miss 
Clarissa,  my  dear,  though  I  am  father  to  the  puppy 
who  has  displeased  you,  give  me  a  kiss  ;  you  served 
him  right,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

QUARTETTO. 
Col.      0  what  a  night  it  here  fur  lore  ! 

Cynthia  brightly  shining  above  ; 

Among  the  : 

To  the  nigh  ing  breeze, 

Fount aint  tinkling, 

Start  a  twinkling  : 
Dia.       O  what  a  night  is  here  for  love! 

So  may  the  morn  propitious  prove  ; 
H.ir.      And  so  it  will,  if  right  I  guess  ; 

Fur  sometimes  light, 

At  well  a.<  night, 

A  lover' t  /jo^.t-u  may  blett. 


a.  f 

and  > 
Dia  V 

Lio. 


Cla. 
Dia. 

Har. 
All. 


Farewell,  my  friend, 
Mill/  at  litlr   I,  .[ 

!i  i<> /a ult  in  i/our  breatt, 
;  •/ MI  a  ml  f'l-itr  if  more. 
\Vlint  have  I  done  ? 
Where  thall  1  run? 
With  grief  and  shame  at  once  opprett, 
How  nnj  turn  upbraiding  thun, 
Ornii't  mi/  /i  I'-n-f  (li.'lrctt'f 
Hitrk  tu  I'hU.mirl,  huw  M 
From  yonder  r/m, 

0  wluit  a  night  it  here  for  ijfr  ! 

Hut  i-uiii/i/  nature  ttrirct  to  wi- 

AW  nightingalu  ainmig  tin 

Nor  twinkling  star*,  nur  sighing  t 

Nor  murm'rhnj  sir' 

Nor  Phoebe.' t  '/• 

Can  charm  u/i/Li>  the  heart' t  at  ease. 

[Ejeitnt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Colonel  Oldboy's  houte. 

Enter  HARMAN,  with  hit  hat,  boots,  and  whip,  fol 
lowed  %  DIANA. 

Dia.  Pr'ythee,  hear  me. 

Har.  My  dear,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Dia.  I  am  afraid  of  the  step  we  are  going  to 
take;  indeed,  I  am.  'Tis  true,  my  father  is  the 
contriver  of  it ;  but,  really,  on  consideration,  I 
think  I  should  appear  less  culpable  if  he  was  not 
so  ;  I  am  at  once  criminal  myself,  and  rendering 
him  ridiculous. 

Har.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Dia.  Suppose  I  do,  you  give  me  a  very  ill  proof 
of  your  love  for  me,  when  you  would  take  advantage 
of  my  tenderness,  to  blind  my  reason  :  how  can  you 
have  so  little  regard  for  my  honour  as  to  sacrifice  it 
to  a  vain  triumph  ? — for  it  is  in  that  light  I  see  thr 
rash  action  you  are  forcing  me  to  commit ;  nay, 
methinks  my  consenting  to  it  should  injure  me  in 
your  own  esteem.  When  a  woman  forgets  what  she 
owes  herself,  a  lover  should  set  little  value  upon  any 
thing  she  gives  to  him. 

Har.  Can  you  suppose,  then,  can  you  imagine, 
that  my  passion  will  ever  make  me  forget  my  vene 
ration  ?  and  an  elopement  is  nothing,  when  it  is  on 
the  road  to  matrimony. 

Dia.  At  best,  I  shall  incur  the  censure  ofdis 
obedience  and  indiscretion  ;  and,  is  it  nothing  to  a 
young  woman,  what  the  world  says  of  her  ?  Ah  ! 
my  good  friend,  be  assured,  such  a  disregard  of 
the  world  is  the  first  step  towards  deserving  its  re 
proaches. 

Har.  But,  the  necessity  we  arc  under.  Mankind 
has  too  much  good  sense,  too  much  good-nature — 

Dia.  Every  one  has  good  sense  enough  to  gee 
other  people's  faults,  and  good  nature  enough  to 
overlook  their  own.  Besiilos,  the  most  s.-icrrd  things 
may  be  made  an  ill  use  of;  and  even  marriage 
itself,  if  indecently  and  improperly— 

liar.  Come,  get  \our>eli  ready:  where  is  your 
band-box,  hat.  and  cloak?  Slip  "into  the  garden; 
lie  tlu-re  at  the  iron-gate,  which  you  shewed  me  ju^t 
now ;  and,  as  the  post-chaise  comes  round,  I  will 
step  and  take  you  in. 

Dm.   Dear  Harman,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  desist. 
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liar.  Dear  Diana,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  go  on. 
Dia.  1  shall  never  have  resolution  to  carry  me 
through  it. 

Har.  We  shall  have  four  horses,  my  dear,  and 
they  will  assist  us. 

Dia.  In  short — I — cannot  go  with  you. 
Har.  But  before  me — into  the  garden.     Won't 
you  ? 

Dm.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Exit. 

Enter  Colonel  OLDBOY. 

Col.  Heyday  !  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Who 
is  it  went  out  of  the  room  there  ?  Have  you  and  my 
daughter  been  in  conference,  Mr.  Harman? 

Har.  Yes,  faith,  sir ;  she  has  been  taking  me  to 
task  here  very  severely,  with  regard  to  this  affair ; 
and  she  has  said  so  much  against  it,  and  put  it  into 
such  a  strange  light — 

Col.  A  busy,  impertinent  baggage  !  Egad  I  wish 
I  had  catched  her  meddling,  and  after  I  ordered  her 
not :  but  you  have  sent  to  the  girl,  and  you  say  she 
is  ready  to  go  with  you  ;  you  must  not  disappoint 
her  now. 

Har.  No,  no,  Colonel ;  I  always  have  politeness 
enough  to  hear  a  lady's  reasons  ;  but  constancy 
enough  to  keep  a  will  of  iny  own. 

Col.  Very  well;  now  let  me  ask  you  :  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  proper,  upon  this  occasion,  to  have 
a  letter  ready  writ  for  the  father,  to  let  him  know 
who  has  got  his  daughter,  and  so  forth  ? 

Har.  Certainly,  sir,  and  I'll  write  it  directly. 
Col.  You  write  it !  you  be  d — d !   I  won't  trust 
you  with  it.     I    tell  you,    Harman,   you'll  commit 
some  cursed  blunder,  if  you  don't  leave  the  manage 
ment  of  this  whole  affair  to  me.     I  have  writ  the 
letter  for  you  myself. 
Har.  Have  you,  sir  ? 

Col.  Ay;  here,  read  it:  I  think  it's  the  thing. 
However,  you  are  welcome  to  make  any  alteration. 

Har.  "  Sir,  I  have  loved  your  daughter  a  great 
while,  secretly ;  she  assures  me  there  is  no  hopes  of 
your  consenting  to  our  marriage  ;  I  therefore  take  her 
without  it.  I  am  a  gentleman  who  will  use  her  well : 
and,  when  you  consider  the  matter,  I  dare  swear  you 
mil  be  witting  to  give  her  a  fortune  ;  if  not,  you  shall 
find,  I  dare  behave  myself  like  a  man.  A  word  to  the 
wise.  You  must  expect  to  hear  from  me  in  another 
style." 

Col.  Now,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do 
with  this  letter.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  off  with 
the  girl,  sir,  send  your  servant  back  to  leave  it  at 
the  house,  with  orders  to  have  it  delivered  to  tnt 
old  gentleman. 

Har.  Upon  my  honour,  I  will,  Colonel. 
Col.  But,  upon  my  honour,  I  don't  believe  you'l 
get  the  girl.     Come,  Havman,  I'll  bet  you  a  buck 
and  six  dozen   of  Burgundy,  that  you  won't  have 
spirit  enough  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  crisis. 
Har.  And,  I  say  done  first,  Colonel. 
Col.  Then  look  into  the  court  there.,  sir  ;  a  chaise, 
with  four  of  the  prettiest  bay  geldings  in  England 
with  two  boys  in  scarlet  and  silver  jackets,  that  wil 
whisk  you  along. 

Har.  Boys,  Colonel !  Little  cupids,  to  transport 
me  to  the  summit  of  my  desires. 

Col.  Ay,  but  for  all  that,  it  mayn't  be  amiss  fo 
me  to  talk  to  them  a  little  out  of  the  window  fo 
you.  Dick,  come  hither :  you  are  to  go  with  thi 
gentleman,  and  do  whatever  he  bids  you ;  and  take 
into  the  chaise  whoever  he  pleases ;  and  drive  like 
devils,  do  you  hear  ?  but  be  kind  to  the  dumb  beasts 
Har.  Leave  that  to  me,  sir.  And  so,  my  dea 
Colonel — 


SONG. 
To  fear  a  stranger, 

Behold  the  soldier  arm  ; 
He  knows  no  danger, 

When  honour  sounds  the  alarm; 
But  dauntless  goes, 
Among  his  foes. 
In  Cupid's  militia, 
So,  fearless  I  issue  ; 

And,  as  you  see, 

Arm'd  cap-a-pie, 
Resolve  on  death  or  victory.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  MARY,  and  then  JENNY. 

Lady  M.  Mr.  Oldboy,  here  is  a  note  from  Sir 
Fohn  Flowerdale ;  it  is  addressed  to  me,  entreating 
ny  son  to  come  over  there  again  this  morning.  A 
maid  brought  it:  she  is  in  the  ante-chamber.  We 
md  better  speak  to  her.  Child,  child,  why  don't 
ou  come  in  ? 

Jen.  I  choose  to  stay  where  I  am,  if  your  ladyship 
)leases. 

Lady  M.  Stay  where  you  are  !  why  so  ? 

Jen.  I  am  afraid  of  the  old  gentleman  there. 

Col.  Afraid  of  me,  hussy  ? 

Lady  M.  Pray,  Colonel,  have  patience.  Afraid ! 
Here  is  something  at  the  bottom  of  this.  What  did 
you  mean  by  that  expression,  child  ? 

Jen.  Why  the  Colonel  knows  very  well,  madam ; 
ic  wanted  to  be  rude  with  me  yesterday. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  Mr.  Oldboy  ! 

Col.  Lady  Mary,  don't  provoke  me,  but  let  me 
talk  to  the  girl  about  her  business.  How  come  you 
to  bring  this  note  here  ? 

Jen.  Why,  Sir  John  gave  it  to  me,  to  deliver  to 
my  uncle  Jenkins,  and  I  took  it  down  to  his  house  ; 
aut  while  we  were  talking  together,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  some  business  with  Sir  John,  so  he  de 
sired  me  to  bring  it,  because  he  said  it  was  not 
proper  to  be  sent  by  any  of  the  common  servants. 

Lady  M.  Colonel,  look  in  my  face,  and  help 
blushing,  if  you  can. 

Col.  What  the  plague's  the  matter,  my  lady  ?  I 
have  not  been  wronging  you  now,  as  you  call  it. 

Jen.  Indeed,  madam,  he  offered  to  make  me  his 
kept  madam.  I  am  sure  his  usage  of  me  put  me 
into  such  a  twitter,  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
doing  all  the  day  after. 

Lady  M.  I  don't  doubt  it,  though  I  so  lately  for 
gave  him ;  but,  as  the  poet  says,  his  sex  is  all  deceit. 
Read  Pamela,  child,  and  resist  temptation. 

Jen.  Yes,  madam,  I  will. 

Col.  Why,  I  tell  you,  my  lady,  it  was  all  a  joke. 

Jen.  No,  sir,  it  was  no  joke  ;  you  made  me  a 
proffer  of  money,  so  you  did,  whereby  I  told  you, 
you  had  a  lady  of  your  own,  and  that  though  she 
was  old,  you  had  no  right  to  despise  her. 

Ladtj  M.  And  how  dare  you,  mistress,  make  use 
of  my  name  ?  Is  it  for  such  trollops  as  you  to  talk 
of  persons  of  distinction  behind  their  backs  ? 

Jen.  Why,  madam,  I  only  said  you  was  in  years. 
Lady  M.   Sir  John  Flowerdale  shall  be  informed 
of  your  impertinence,  and  you  shall  be  turned  out  of 
the  family.     I  see  you  are  a  confident  creature,  and 
I  believe  you  are  no  better  than  you  should  be. 
Jen.  I  scorn  your  words,  madam. 
Lady  M.  Get   out   of  the    room :  how   dare  you 
stay  in  this  room  to  talk  impudently  to  me  ? 

Jen.  Very  well,  madam,  I  shall  let  my  lady  know 
how  you  have  used  me;  but  I  shan't  be  turned  out 
of  my  place,  madam,  nor  at  a  loss,  if  I  am;  and  if 
you  are  angry  with  every  one  that  won't  say  you  arc 
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young,    I   believe   there   is   very  few  you    will   ke< 
friends  with. 

SON(J. 

!c-r,  I'm  sure,  why  this  fuss  thouLl  be  madu  ; 
/    •/•  mi/  />art  I'm  nrith<  r  a*ham'd  inn  ajiaid 
Of  what  I  havi-  done,  inrr  •  •/'  u-hat  1  havu  taiil, 
A  servant,  1  Imjn',  is  no 
And  tho',  tn  tfn  ir  >humes, 
iS'i'/iif  Uidics  call  ;••. 
/  know  bfti 

Times  are  not  so  bad, 
If 'occasion  1  had, 

Nor  my  chai  I  need  ttarve  on't ; 

And  far  yuiny  au'ay, 
I  don't  want  to  */ 
And  so  fm  your  ladyship's  ten-ant.  [LY/'i 

Enter  MR.  JESSAMY. 

Mr.  Jes.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 
Lady  M.  I  will  have  a  separate  maintenance ; 
will  indeed.     Only  a  new  instance  of  your  lather' 
infidelity,  my  dear.     Then  with  such  low  wretches 
farmers' daughters,  and  servant  wenches:  but  any 
thing  with  a  cap  on,  'tis  all  the  same  to  him. 

Mr.  Jes.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  these  practices  very  ill  suit  the  character  which 
you  ought  to  endeavour  to  support  in  the  world. 

Lady  M.  Is  this  a  recompense  for  my  love  an 
regard  ;  I,  who  have  been  tender  and  faithful  as 
turtle  dove? 

Mr.  Jes.  A  man  of  your  birth  and  distinction 
should,  methinks,  have  views  of  a  higher  nature 
than  such  low  and  vulgar  libertinism. 

Lady  M.  Consider  my  birth  and  family  too:  Lady 
Mary  Jessamy  might  have  had  the  best  matches  in 
England. 

Mr.  Jet.  Then,  sir,  your  grey  hairs. 

Lady  M.  I,  that  have  brought  you  so  many  lovely 
sweet  babes ! 

Mr.  Jes.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  reflection  on  me. 

Lady  M.  The  heinous  sin  too— 

Mr.  Jet.  Indeed,  sir,  I  blush  for  you. 

Col.  S'death  and  fire,  you  little  effeminate  puppy  ! 
<lo  you  know  who  you  talk  to  ?  And  you,  madam, 
do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  Get  up  to  your  chamber, 
or  zounds  I'll  make  such  a — 

Lady  M.  Ah  !  my  dear  come  away  from  him. 

[Exit. 
Enter  a  Servant 

Col.  Am  I  to  be  tortured  and  called  to  account? 
How  now,  you  scoundrel,  what  do  you  want  ? 

•V'  rr.  A  letter,  sir. 

Col.  A  letter,  from  whom,  sirrah  ? 

Serv.  The  gentleman's  servant,  an't  please  your 
honour,  that  left  this  just  now  in  the  po^t -chaise; 
the  gentleman  my  young  lady  went  away  with. 

Col.  Your  young  lady,  sirrah  ?  Your  young  lady 
went  away  with  no  gentleman,  you  dog.  What  gen 
tleman  ?  What  young  lady,  sirrah  ? 

Mr.  Jet.  There  is  some  mystery  in  this.  With 
your  leave,  sir,  I'll  open  the  letter:  I  believe  it 
contains  no  secrets. 

Col.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  you  jackanapes  ? 

^        -lia'n't  open  a  letter  of  mine.     Dy— Diana! 

"»lv  call  my  daughter  to  me  there.     To  John 

Olilboy,  E*<j.   Sir,  I  have  loved  your  daughter  a  great 

scarttly — cuntetitiny  t*>  nu.r  marriage— 

You  villain  !   you  do;:  '   what  is  it  you  have 
brought  me  i 


:ir  honour,  if  you'll  ha  . 
I'll  tell  your  honour.     As  I  loUyOBf  honour  before, 

thegenuem  •  th.it  went  oH'jn.-t  now  in  the 

<  aim-   t'l  tin-   {.rate,   and  left  it   after  his 
:na>t-'  I  -aw   my  \oung  lady  go  into  the 

with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Jet.  Why,  lhi>  i*  }onr  own  hand. 
Cul.   Call  all  th 
.'lied  direct!  . 

Why,  your  honour,  Dick  said  it  n 

OW  II    i    I 

M\  ord'-rs  !   Jon  rascal?     I  thought  he  was 

\sithanothergentlemau 
Dy—  Diana  Oloboyi  [E^a  " 

M>.  J,  K,   Don't  waste  your  lungs  to  110  purpose, 
sir  ;  your  daughter  is  half  a  dozen  mile- 
time. 

Col.  Sirrah,  you  have  been  bribed  to  further  the 
scheme  of  a  pickpocket  here. 

Mr.  Jes.  Besides,  the  matter  is  entirely  of  your 
own  contriving,  as  well  as  the  letter  uii'l  spirit  of 
this  elegant  epistle. 

Col.  You  are  a  coxcomb,  and  I'll  disinherit  you  ; 
the  letter  is  none  of  my  writing,  it  was  writ  by  the 
devil,  and  the  devil  contrived  it.     Diana,  Mar. 
my  Lady  Mary,  William,  John  — 

Mr.  Jt-<.  I  am  very  glad  of  this;  prodigiously 
of  it,  upon  my  honour.     He  !  he  !  he  !     It  w, 

jest  this  hundred  years.     (Bellt  riny  violently,  on 
both  sides.)    What's  the  matter  now  ?     O  !  her  la<l\ 
ship  has  heard  of  it,  and  is  at  her  bell;  and  th 
lonel  answers  her.     A  pretty  duet;  but  a  litt! 
much  upon  the  forte  methinks:  it  would  be  a  diveit- 
ng  thing  now,  to  stand   unseen  at  the  old  gentle 
man's  elbow. 

Enter  COIONEL  OLPBOY,  with  one  boot,  a'grttit-cuut 

on  hit  arm,  §c.  followed  by  several  Servants. 
Col.  She's   gone,  by  the  lord  !    fairly  stole  .: 
with  that  poaching,  coney-catching  rascal  !     How 
ever,  I  won't  follow  her;  no,  d  -  e;  take  my  whip, 
and  my  cap,  and  my  coat,  and  order  the  groom  to 
unsaddle  the  horses;    I  won't  follow  her  the  length 

fa  spur-leather.  Come  here,  you  sir,  and  pull  off 
my  boot  ;  (whistles)  she  has  made  a  fool  of  me  • 

he  sha'n't  do  it  a  second  time.     Not  but  I'll  ! 
venged  too,  for  I'll  never  give  her  sixpence  ;   the 
disappointment  will  put  the  scoundrel  out  of 
)er,  and  he'll  thrash  her  half  a  dozen  times  a  da\ 

bought  pleases  me,  I  hope  he'll  do  it.  What  do 
'<*i  stand  gaping  and  staring  at,  you  impudent 
logs  ?  are  you  laughing  at  me  ?  I'll  teach  you  to  be 
merry  at  my 


SONG. 

A  rascal,  a  hussy;  toundt  !  the  that  I  counted 
In  temper  to  mild,  to  vnpractit'd  in 
Kt  her  a  horte-back,  and  no  tooner  m,  - 
Than,  crack,  whip  and  *jmrt  the  rides  pott  to  the 
devil. 

But  there  Ut  her  run, 
a  in'  it,  undone  ; 
i  (/o  to  catch  her, 
Or  back  again  fitch  her, 
fm  worse  than  the  ton  of  a  gun. 

A  mitchief  pottett'd  me  to  marry  , 
And  further  my  folly  to  carry, 

To  be  ttill  more  a  tot, 

Sont  and  daughter  I  got, 
And  pretty  ones,  by  the  lord  i. 
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[ACT  III. 


SCENE  II. — Clarissa's  Dretring-room. 

Enter  CLAKISSA,  melancholy,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
•meeting  JENNY. 

Cla.  Where  have  you  been,  Jenny  ?  I  was  in 
quiring  for  you;  why  will  you  go  out  without  letting 
me  know  ? 

Jen.  Dear  madam,  never  anything  happened  so 
unlucky ;  I  am  sorry  you  wanted  me.  But  I  was 
sent  to'ColonelOldboy's  with  a  letter;  where  I  have 
h«.'on  so  used  !  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  ;  quality 
indeed  !  I  say  quality!  Pray,  madam,  do  you  think 
that  I  looks  anyways  like  an  immodest  parson  ?  To 
be  sure  I  have  a  gay  air,  and  I  can't  help  it,  and  I 
loves  to  appear  a  little  genteelish,  that's  what  I  do. 

Cla.  Jenny,  take  away  this  book. 

Jen.  Heaven  preserve  me,  madam,  you  are  crying. 

Cla.  O  my  dear  Jenny  ! 

Jen.  My  dear  mistress,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Cla.  I  am  undone. 

Jen.  No,  madam ;  no,  lord  forbid. 

Cla.  I  am  indeed.  I  have  been  rash  enough  to 
discover  my  weakness  for  a  man  who  treats  me  with 
contempt. 

Jen.   Is  Mr.  Lionel  ungrateful,  then  ? 

Cla.  I  have  lost  his  esteem  for  ever,  Jenny.  Since 
last  night,  that  I  fatally  confessed  what  I  should 
have  kept  a  secret  from  all  the  world,  he  has  scarce 
condescended  to  cast  a  look  at  me,  nor  give  me  an 
answer  when  I  spoke  to  him,  but  with  coldness  and 
reserve. 

Jt.'n.  Then  he  is  a  nasty,  barbarous,  inhuman  brute. 

Cla.  Hold,  Jenny,  hold  !  it  is  all  my  fault. 

Jen.  Your  fault,  madam  ?  I  wish  I  was  to  hear 
such  a  word  come  out  of  his  mouth  :  if  he  was  a  mi 
nister  to-morrow,  qnd  to  say  such  a  thing  from  his 
pulpit,  and  I  by,  I'd  tell  him  it  was  false  upon  the 
spot.  (A  knock,) 

Cla.  Somebody's  at  the  door ;  see  who  it  is. 

./c'H.  You  in  fault  indeed;  that  I  know  to  be  the 
most  virtuousest,  nicest,  most  delicatest—  (Goes  to 
the  door.} 

Cla.  How  now  ? 

Jen.  Madam,  it's  a  message  from  Mr.  Lionel.  If 
you  are  alone,  and  at  leisure,  he  would  be  glad  to 
wait  upon  you ;  I'll  tell  him,  madam,  that  you  are 
busy. 

Cla.  Where  is  he,  Jenny  ? 

Jen.  In  the  study,  the  man  says. 

Cla.  Then  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  him  ;  but  do  not  bring  him  up  immedi 
ately,  because  I  will  stand  in  the  balcony  a  few  mi 
nutes  for  a  little  air. 

Jen.  Do  so,  dear  madam;  for  your  eyes  areas 
red  as  ferrets ;  you  are  ready  to  faint  too.  Mercy 
on  us,  for  what  do  you  grieve  and  vex  yourself?  If 
I  was  as  you —  [Exit. 

Cla.  Oh! 

SONG. 

Why  with  sighs  my  heart  is  iwelling, 
Why  with  tears  my  eyes  o'erflow  ; 
Ask  me  not,  'tis  past  the  telling , 

Mute,  involuntary  woe. 
Who,  to  winds  and  waves  a  stranger, 

Vent'rous  tempts  the  inconstant  seas, 
In  each  billow  fancies  danger, 

Shrinks  at  every  rising  breeze.  [Exit. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  FLOWERDALE  and  J.ENXINS. 

Sir  J.  So,  then,  the  mystery  is  discovered  ;  but  is 
it  possible  that  my  daughter's  refusal  of  Colonel 
Oldboy's  son  should  proceed  from  a  clandestine  en 
gagement,  and  that  engagement  with  Lionel? 


Jenk.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you;  elsa 
I  would  rather  die  than  be  the  means  of  wounding 
the  heart  of  my  dear  young  lady;  for  if  there  is  one 
upon  earth  of  truly  noble  and  delicate  sentiments — 

Sir  J.  I  thought  so  once,  Jenkins. 

Jenk.  And  think  so  still:  O  good  Sir  John,  now 
is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  that  character  of  worth 
and  gentleness  which  the  world  so  deservedly  has 
given  you.  You  have  indeed  cause  to  be  offended ; 
but  consider,  sir,  your  daughter  is  young,  beautiful, 
and  amiable;  the  poor  youth  unexperienced,  sensi 
ble,  and  at  a  time  of  life  when  such  temptations  are 
hard  to  be  resisted ;  their  opportunities  were  many, 
their  cast  of  thinking  the  same. 

Sir  J.  Jenkins,  I  can  allow  for  all  these  things  ; 
but  the  young  hypocrites,  there's  the  thing,  Jen 
kins;  their  hypocrisy,  their  hypocrisy  wounds  me. 

Jenk.  Call'it  by  a  gentler  name,  sir ;  modesty  on 
her  part,  apprehension  on  his. 

SirJ.  Then  what  opportunity  have  they  had? 
They  never  were  together  but  when  my  sister  or 
myself  made  one  of  the  company  ;  besides,  I  had  so 
firm  a  reliance  on  Lionel's  honour  and  gratitude. 
'  Jenk.  Sir,  I  can  never  think  that  nature  stamp'd 
that  gracious  countenance  of  his,  to  mask  a  corrupt 
heart. 

Sir  J.  How  !  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  con 
scious  of  being  himself  the  cause  of  it,  did  he  not 
shew  more  concern  at  this  affair  than  I  did  ?  Nay, 
don't  I  tell  you  that  last  night,  of  his  own  accord, 
he  offered  to  be  a  mediator  in  the  affair,  and  desired 
my  leave  to  speak  to  my  daughter  ?  I  thought  my 
self  obliged  to  him,  consented ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  assurance  of  success,  wrote  that  letter  to 
Colonel  Oldboy,  to  desire  the  family  would  come 
here  again  to-day. 

Jenk.  Sir,  as  we  were  standing  in  the  next  room, 
I  heard  a  message  delivered  from  Mr.  Lionel,  desir 
ing  leave  to  wait  upon  your  daughter.  I  dare  swear 
they  will  be  here  presently;  suppose  we  were  to  step 
into  the  closet,  and  overhear  their  conversation  ? 

Sir  J.  What,  Jenkins,  after  having  lived  so  many- 
years  in  confidence  with  my  child,  shall  I  become 
an  eaves-dropper  to  detect  her  ? 

Jenk.  It  is  necessary  at  present.  Come  in,  my 
dear  master ;  let  us  only  consider  that  we  were  once 
young  like  them ;  subject  to  the  same  passions,  the 
same  indiscretions  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  pardon  errors  incident  to  his  kind.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CLARISSA  and  LIONEL,  meeting. 

Cla.  Sir,  you  desired  to  speak  to  me ;  I  need  not 
tell  you  the  present  situation  of  my  heart ;  it  is  full. 
Whatever  you  have  to  say,  I  beg  you  will  explain 
yourself;  and,  if  possible,  rid  me  of  the  anxiety  under 
which  I  have  laboured  for  some  hours. 

Lio.  Madam,  your  anxiety  cannot  be  greater  than 
mine.  I  come,  indeed,  to  speak  to  you ;  and  yet,  I 
know  not  how;  I  came  to  advise  you,  shall  I  say  as 
a  friend  ?  yes,  as  a  friend  to  your  glory,  your  feli 
city  ;  dearer  to  me  than  life. 

Cla.  Go  on,  sir. 

Lio.  Sir  John  Flowerdale,  madam,  is  such  a  fa 
ther  as  few  are  blest  with  ;  his  care,  his  prudence, 
has  provided  for  you  a  match;  your  refusal  renders 
him  inconsolable.  Listen  to  no  suggestions  that 
would  pervert  you  from  your  duty,  but  make  the 
worthiest  of  men  happy  by  submitting  to  his  will. 

Cla.  How,  sir,  after  what  passed  between  us  yes 
terday  evening,  can  you  advise  me  to  marry  Mr. 
Jessamy  ? 

Lio.  I  would  advise  you  to  marry  any  one,  madam, 
rather  than  a  villain. 
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Cla.   A  villain,  sir  ! 
/./(-.    1    should    l)i-   the    worst    of    villain;.,    madam 
was  I  to  talk  to  you  in  any  other  strain;    nay,  am 
not  a  villain,  at  onre  treacherous  and   ungrateful 
Received   into  thij   IIOUM-   .t«,    an  asylum,  wli.it    hav 
I  done?     Betrayed  tin-  confidence  of  the  friend  tha 
truste<l  me;   endeavoured  to  sacrifice  his  pc.i 
the  honour  of  his  family,  to  my  own  umvarrantabl 

•<•-. 

Cla.   Say  no  more,   sir;    say  no  more;    I 
error  too  late.      1    have  parted   from  the   ru, 
*crilie  i  to  my  sex  ;    1   have  mistaken  indecorum  I'o 
u  laudable  sincerity  ;    and   it    i>   just   I   should  mee 
with  the  treatment  my  imprudence  de.vi  • 

Lin.   'Tis  I,  and  only  I,  am  to   Maine.      While 
took  advantage  of  the   f.nhcr's   security,  I  practise! 
upon  the  tenderness  and  ingenuousness  of  the  daugh 
ter  :   my  own  imagination  gone  astray.  I  artfully  la 
boured  to  lead  your's  after  it;   but  here,  madam, 
give  you  back  those  vows   which   I   insidiously  ex 
torted  from  you  ;  keep  them  for  some  happier  man 
who  may  receive   them   without   wounding  his  ho 
nour,  or  his  p. 'arc. 

Cla.   For  heaven's  sake — 

Lio.  Oh!  my  Clarissa,  my  heart  is  broke;  I  am 
hateful  to  myself  for  loving  you  :  yet,  before  I  leav 
you  for  ever,  I  will  once  more  touch  that  lovely 
hand — indulge  my  fondness  with  a  last  look — prai 
for  your  health  and  prosperity. 

Cla.  Can  you  forsake  me  ?     Have  I  then  given 
my  affections  to  a  man  w  ho  rejects  and  disregards 
them?     Let  me  throw  myself  at  my  father's  ft  <  t 
he  is  generous  and  compassionate  : — he  knows  your 
worth — 

Lio.  Mention  it  not ;  were  you  stript  of  fortune, 
reduced  to  the  meanest  station,  and  I  monarch  o 
the  globe,  I  should  glory  in  raising  you  to  universal 
empire  ;  but  as  it  is, — farewell !  farewell ! 

SONG. 
0  dry  those  teart !  like  melted  ore, 

Vast  dropping  on  my  heart  they  fall: 
Think,  think,  no  more  of  me  ;  no  more 

The  mem'ry  of  patt  scenes  recall. 
On  a  wild  tea  of  passion  toss'd, 
I  tplit  njton  the  fatal  shelf, 

•Iti [i  uini  lava  at  once  are.  lost, 
And  now  1  wish  to  lose  mijsclj.  {Exit. 

Enter  JKNN  v. 
Jen.  O  madam  !   I  have  1-etray'd  you.   I  have  gone 
and  said  something  I  should   not    have  said  to  my 
uncle   Jenkins  ;  and,  as  sure  as  day,  he  has  cone 
and  told  it  all  to  Sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  and  JINK 

Cla.   My  father  ! 

Sir  J.  GII,  Jenkins,  and  desire  that  young  gentle- 
man  to  come  hack.  Stay  where  you  are.  Hut  what 
have  I  done  to  my  child  ?  How  have  I  deserved  that 
you  should  treat  ine  like  an  enemy  ?  Has  there  been 
any  undesigned  rigour  in  my  conduct,  or  terror  in 
my  looks  ? 

Cla.  Oh  sir  ! 

Enter  LlONKL. 

Jmk.  Here  is  Mr.  Lionel. 

•Sir ./.  ('„„„.  in._\vh(.u  I  tell  you  that  I  am  in- 
structed  in  all  your  proceedings,  and  that  I  have 
'"•n  ear-witness  to  your  conversation  in  this  place, 

•U  will,  prrhaps,  imagine  what  my  thoughts  are  of 
}<>",  and  the  measures  which  justice  prescribes  me 
to  follow. 


Lio.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  my  own  de 
fence  :  T  stand  before  you  self-convicted,  self-con 
demn'  <1. — .i.id  -hall  submit,  without  murmuring,  to 
the  -  iitein  e  of  my  judge. 

Sir  J.  As  for  you,  Clarissa,  since  your  earliest  in- 
fain  y  you  have  known  no  parent  but  me:  I  have 
been  to  you,  at  once,  both  father  and  mother 
tint  I  might  the  better  fulfil  those  united  d 
though  left  a  widower  in  the  prime  of  my  d;  ,  1 
would  never  enter  into  a  second  marriage. — I  loved 
you  for  your  likeness  to  your  dear  mother;  but  that 
mother  never  deceived  me,  and  there  the  lik. 
fails  ;  you  have  repaid  my  affection  with  dissimula 
tion — ClarisM,  you  should  have  trusted  me.  AH  for 
you,  Mr.  Lionel,  what  terms  can  I  find  s: 
enough  to  paint  the  excess  of  my  fri«"id*hip  '. — I 
loved,  I  esteemed,  I  honoured  your  father ;  he  was 
a  brave,  a  generous,  and  a  sincere  man  ;  I  thought 
you  inherited  his  good  qualities.  You  were  left  an 
orphan,  I  adopted  you  ;  put  you  upon  the  footing 
of  my  own  son;  educated  you  like  a  gentleman; 
and  designed  you  for  a  profession,  to  which,  I 
thought,  your  virtues  would  have  been  an  ornament 
What  return  you  have  made  me,  you  seem  to  be  ac 
quainted  with  yourself;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
repeat  it ;  yet,  remember,  as  an  aggravation  of  your 
guilt,  that  the  last  mark  of  my  bounty  was  confer 
red  upon  you  in  the  very  instant  when  you  were 
undermining  my  designs.  Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one 
thing  more  to  say  to  you:  take  my  daughter :  was 
she  worth  a  million,  she  is  at  your  service, 

Lio.  To  me,  sir  ? — your  daughter  ?  do  you  give 
her  to  me  ?  Without  fortune,  without  friend — 
without — 

Sir  J.  You  have  them  all  in  .your  heart;"  him 
whom  virtue  raises,  fortune  cannot  abase. 

Cla.  O,  sir,  let  me  ou  my  knees  ki-s'th»t  dear 
hand,  acknowledge  my  error,  and  entreat  forgive 
ness  and  blessing. 

Sir  J.  You  have  not  erred,  my  dear  daughter ; 
you  have  distinguished.  It  is  I  should  ask  pardon 
for  this  little  trial  of  you;  for  I  am  happier  in  the 
son-in-law  you  have  given  me,  than  if  you  had  mar 
ried  a  prince. 

Lio.  My  patron — my  friend — my  father;  I  would 
fain  say  something  ;  but,  as  your  goodness  exceeds 
all  bounds — 

Sir  J.  I  think  I  hear  a  coach  drive  into  the  court: 
t  is  Colonel  Oldboy's  family  ;  I  will  go  and  receive 
them.  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy  at  this,  we  must 
endeavour  to  pacify  them  as  well  as  we  can.  My 
dear  Lionel,  if  I  have  made  you  happy,  you  have 
made  me  so  ;  heaven  bless  you,  my  children,  and 
make  you  deserving  of  one  another. 

[Exeunt  Sir  JOHN  and  JENKINS. 
Jen.  O  dear,  madam,  upon  my  knees,  I  humbly 
>eg  your  forgiveness.  Dear  M*r.  Lionel,  forgive 
me ;  I  did  not  design  to  discover  it,  iudecd — and 
vou  won't  turn  me  olF,  madam,  will  you?  I'll  serve 
)pu  for  nothing. 

Cla.  Get  up,  my  good  Jenny ;  I  freely  forgive 
ou  if  there  is  anything  to  be  forgiven  :  I  know 
'ou  love  me  ;  and  I  am  sure  here  is  one  who  will 
oin  with  me  in  rewarding  your  services. 

./<  n.  Well,  if  I  did  not  know,  as  sure  a*  d^^be, 
hat  some  good  would  happen,  by  my  left  eye  ifch- 
ng  this  morning!  [Lift. 

DUET. 
.  0  U  its  my  joyt  overpouf  r 

My  love,  my  Clarissa,  u-hat  uvrds  shall  IJind  ! 
Remorse,  destination,  no  Lmyer  devour  mt  — 
7/t  i>l<   »' 't  K.,  .indpeaccit  rettor'd  to  my  r. 
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[ACT  III. 


Cla.  He  bless' d  us!  0  rapture!  Like  one  1  recover, 
Whom  death  had  appall'd  without  hope,  with 

out  aid; 

A  moment  deprived  me  of  father  and  lover ; 
A  moment  restores,  and  my  pangs  are  repaid. 

Lio.  Forsaken,  abandoned, 
Cla.    What  folly!  what  blindness  ! 
Lio.    We  fortune  accus'd  ; 
Cla.  And  the  fates  that  decreed  : 

Both.  But  pain  ivas  inflicted  by  heaven,  out  of  kindness 
To  heighten  the  joys  that  were  doom'd  ti 
Our  day  was  o'ercast;  [succeed 

But  brighter  the  scene  is, 
The  sky  more  serene  is, 
And  softer  the  calm  for  the  hurricane  past. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Mr.  JESSAMY,  leading  Lady  MARY  OLDBOY  ; 
JENNY,  and  Sir  JOHN  FLOWKKDALK  with  Colonel 
OLDBOY. 

Lady  M.  'Tis  all  in  vain,  my  dear :  set  me  down 
anywhere  ;  I  can't  go  a  step  further.  I  knew,  when 
Mr.  Oldboy  insisted  upon  my  coming,  that  I  should 
be  seized  with  a  megrim  by  the  way  ;  and  it's  well 
I  did  not  die  in  the  coach. 

Mr.  Jes.  But,  pr'ythee,  why  will  you  let  yourself 
be  affected  with  such  trifles  ?  Nothing  more  com 
mon  than  for  young  women  of  fashion  to  go  off  with 
low  fellows. 

Lady  M.  Only  feel,  my  dear,  how  I  tremble !  Not 
a  nerve  but  what  is  in  agitation  ;  and  my  blood 
runs  cold  !  cold  ! 

Mr.  Jcs.  Well,  but  Lady  Mary,  don't  let  us  ex 
pose  ourselves  to  those  people ;  I  see  there  is  not 
one  of  the  rascals  about  us,  that  has  not  a  grin  upon 
his  countenance. 

Lady  M.  Expose  ourselves,  my  dear!  Your  father 
will  be  as  ridiculous  as  Hudibras,  or  Don  Quixote. 

Mr.  Jes.  Yes,  he  will  be  very  ridiculous  indeed. 

Enter  JENKINS. 

Sir  J.  I  give  you  my  word,  my  good  friend  and 
neighbour,  the  joy  I  feel  upon  this  occasion  is 
greatly  allayed  by  the  disappointment  of  an  alliance 
with  your  family  ;  but  I  have  explained  to  you  how 
things  have  happened.  You  see  my  situation  ;  and, 
as  you  are  kind  enough  to  consider  it  yourself,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  it  to  your  son. 

Lady  M.  Sir  John  Flowerdale,  how  do  you  do  ? 
You  see  we  have  obey'd  your  summons ;  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  assure  you,  that  my  son  yielded  to 
my  entreaties  with  very  little  disagreement;  in 
short,  if  I  may  speak  metaphorically,  he  is  content 
to  stand  candidate  again,  notwithstanding  his  late 
repulse, — when  he  hopes  for  an  unanimous  election. 

Col.  Well,  but,  my  lady,  you  may  save  your  rhe 
toric  ;  for  the  borough  is  disposed  of  to  a  worthier 
member. 

Mr.  Jes.  What  do  you  say,  sir  ? 

Enter  LIONEL,  CLARISSA,  and  JENNY. 

Sir  /.  Here  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Lady  M.  Is  this  pretty,  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  J.  Believe  me,  madam,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a 
juht  sense  of  Mr.  Jessamy's  merit,  that  this  affair 
lias  gone  off  on  my  side :  but  the  heart  is  a  delicate 
thing;  and  after  it  has  once  felt,  if  the  object  is 
meritorious,  the  impression  is  not  easily  effaced;  it 
ivould,  therefore,  have  been  an  injury  to  him,  to 
hiive  given  him  in  appearance  what  another  in 
reality  possessed. 


Mr.  Jes.  Upon  my  honour,  upon  my  soul,  Sir 
John,  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended  at  this  contre 
temps. — Pray,  Lady  Mary,  say  no  more  about  it. 

Col    Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol. 

Sir  J.  But,  my  dear  Colonel,  I  am  afraid,  after 
all,  this  affair  is  taken  amiss  by  you :  yes,  I  see  you 
are  angry  on  your  son's  account;  but  let  me  repeat 
it,  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  merit. 

Col.  Ay  !  that's  more  than  I  have.  Taken  amies ! 
I  don't  take  anything  amiss;  I  never  was  in  better 
spirits,  or  more  pleased  in  my  life. 

SirJ.  Come,  you  are  uneasy  at  something,  Colonel. 

Col.  Me  !  Gad,  I  am  not  uneasy.  Are  you  a  jus 
tice  of  peace  ?  Then  you  could  give  me  a  warrant, 
cou'dn't  you  ?  You  must  know,  Sir  John,  a  little 
accident  has  happen'd  in  my  family  since  I  saw  you 
last,  and  you  and  I  may  shake  hands. — Daughters, 
sir,  daughters  !  Your's  has  snapt  at  a  young  fellow 
without  your  approbation;  and  how  do  you  think 
mine  has  serv'd  me  this  morning  ? — Only  run  away 
with  the  scoundrel  I  brought  to  dinner  here  yesterday. 

Sir  J.  I  am  excessively  concerned. 

Col.  Now  Pm  not  a  bit  concern'd.  No,  d — n 
me,  I  am  glad  it  has  happened ;  yet,  thus  far,  I'll 
confess,  I  should  be  sorry  that  either  of  them  would 
come  in  my  way,  because  a  man's  temper  may  some 
times  get  the  better  of  him;  and  I  believe  I  should  be 
tempted  to  break  her  neck,  and  blow  his  brains  out. 

Cla.  But  pray,  sir,  explain  this  affair. 

Col.  I  can  explain  it  no  further ; — Dy,  my  daugh 
ter  Dy,  has  run  away  from  usv 

Enter  DIANA  and  HARMAN. 

Dia.  No,  my  dear  papa,  I  am  not  run  away;  and, 
upon  my  knees,  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  folly 
I  have  committed  :  but,  let  it  be  some  alleviation, 
;hat  duty  and  affection  were  too  strong  to  suffer  me 
;o  carry  it  to  extremity  ;  and,  if  you  knew  the  agony 
[  have  been  in,  since  I  saw  you  last — 

Lady  M.  How's  this  ? 

Har.  Sir,  I  restore  your  daughter  to  you ;  whose 
?ault,  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  must  also  take  upon  myself. 
We  have  been  known  to  each  other  for  some  time  ; 
as  Lady  Richly,  your  sister,  in  London,  can  acquaint 
you. 

Col.  Dy,  come  here.  Now,  you  rascal,  where's 
our  sword  ?  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  shall  fight 
me ;  if  you  are  a  scrub,  I'll  horsewhip  you.  Shut 
he  door  there,  don't  let  him  escape. 

Har.  Sir,  don't  imagine  I  want  to  escape  ;  I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  what  has  happened,  but  am  ready 
:o  give  you  any  satisfaction  you  think  proper. 

Col.  Follow  me  into  the  garden,  then.  Zounds  ! 
!  have  no  sword  about  me.  Sir  John  Flowerdale, 
end  us  a  case  of  pistols,  or  a  couple  of  guns ;  and, 
jome  and  see  fair  play. 

Cla.  My  dear  papa  ! 

Lady  M.  Mr.  Oldboy,  if  you  attempt  to  fight,  I 
hall  expire. 

Sir  J.  Pray  Colonel,  let  me  speak  a  word  to  you 
n  private. 

Mr.  Jes.  What  business  are  you  of,  friend  ? 

Har.  My  chief  trade,  sir,  is  plain  dealing ;  and  as 
hat  is  a  commodity  you  have  no  reason  to  be  very 
bnd  of,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  purchase  any  of 
t  by  impertinence. 

Col.  And  is  this  what  you  would  advise  me  to  ? 

Sir  J.  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  old  friend ;  as  things 
are  situated,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  other  pru- 
ent  method  of  proceeding  ;  and  it  is  the  method  I 
would  adopt  myself,  was  I  in  your  case. 
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Col.  Why,  1  believe  you  are  iu  the  right  of  it; 
»ay  what  you  will  for  me,  then. 

Sir  J.  Well,  young  people,  I  have  been  able  to 
use  a  few  arguments  which  have  suitened  my  neigh 
bour  here;  and,  iu  some  measure,  pacified  his  re 
sentment.  I  find,  sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  by  your 
connections? 

Har.  Sir,  till  it  is  found  that  my  character  and 
family  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny,  I  desire  no 
favour ;  and  for  fortune— 
Co/.  Oh !  rot  your  fortune,  I  don't  mind  that;  I 
know  you  are  a  gentleman,  or  Dick  Itanium  would 
not  have  recommended  you.  And  so,  Dy,  kiss  and 
be  friends. 

Mr.  Jet.  What,  sir,  have  you  no  more  to  say  to 
the  man  who  has  used  you  so  ill  ? 

Col.  Us'd  me  ill !  That's  as  I  take  it ;  he  has  done 
a  mettled  thing;  and,  perhaps,  I  like  him  the  better 
for  it :  it's  long  before  you  would  have  spirit  enough 
to  run  away  with  a  wench.     Harman,  give  me  your 
hand ;  let's  hear  no  more  of  this  now.     Sir  John 
l''l:>werdale,  what  say  you  ?    shall  we  spend  the  day 
together,  and  dedicate  it  to  love  and  harmony  ? 
Sir  J.  With  all  my  heart 
CoL  Then  take  off  my  great  coat. 

QUARTETTO. 

Lio.       Come  then,  all  ye  tocial  pow'n, 
Shed  your  influence  o'er  ut, 
Crown  with  blist  the  present  hours, 

And  tighten  those  before  u*. 
May  the  just,  the  generous,  kind, 
Still  see  that  you  regard  'em  ; 
And  Lionels  for  ever  find 
Clarissas  to  reward  'em. 


Cla. 


Har. 


Dia. 


Sir  J. 

&   . 
Col. 


Love,  thy  godhead  I  adore, 

Source  of  saered  passion  ; 
But  will  never  how  l>cf«rt 

Those  idols — wealth,  or  fashion. 
May,  like  me,  each  maiden  wise, 

From  the  fop  defend  her  ; 
Learning,  sense,  and  virtue  prize, 

And  scorn  the  vain  pretender. 

Why  the  plague  should  men  be  tad, 

While  in  time  we  moulder  f 
Grave  or  gay,  or  vex'd  or  glad, 

We  ev'ry  day  grow  older. 
Bring  thejlask,  the  mu*ic  bring, 

Joy  will  quickly  Jind  us  ; 
Drink,  and  laugh,  and  dance,  and  siinj, 

And  cast  our  cares  behind  us. 

How  shall  I  escape — so  nauuht, 

Onjllial  laws  to  trample  J 
I'll  e'en  curtsey,  own  my  fault, 

And  plead  papa's  example. 
Parents,  'tis  a  hint  to  you, 

Ch  ildren  oft  are  shameless  ; 
Oft  transgress — the  thing's  too  true, 

But  are  you  always  blameless  ? 

One  word  more  before  we  go  ; 

Girls  and  boys,  have  patience  ; 
You  to  friends  must  something  owe, 

As  well  at  to  relations. 
These  kind  gentlemen  address— 

What,  though  we  forgave  'em, 
Still  they  must  be  lost,  unless 

You  lend  a  hand  to  save  'em.        [Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

SIR  JOHN  LAMBERT 
COLONEL  LAMBERT 
DOCTOR  CANTWELL 
DARNLEY 
MAW  WOK  M 
SEYWARD 

OLD  LADY  LAMBERT 
LADY  LAMBERT 
CHARLOTTE 
BETTY 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  hall  in  Sir  John  Lambert's  house. 

Enter   Sir   JOHN    LAMBERT,  followed   by   Colonel 
LAMBERT. 

Col.  Lamb.  Pray  consider,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  So  I  do,  sir,  that  I  am  her  father, 
and  will  bestow  her  as  I  please. 

Col.  Lamb.  I  do  not  dispute  your  authority,  sir; 
but  as  I  am  your  son,  too,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  be 
concerned  for  your  honour.  Have  not  you  counte 
nanced  his  addresses  to  my  sister  ?  Has  not  she 
received  them  ?  Mr.  Darnley's  birth  and  fortune 
are  well  known  to  you  ;  and  I  dare  swear,  he  may 
defy  the  world  to  lay  a  blemish  on  his  character. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Why  then,  sir,  since  I  am  to  be  ca 
techised,  I  must  tell  you,  I  do  not  like  his  character ; 
he  is  a  world-server,  a  libertine,  and  has  no  more 
religion  than  you  have. 

Col.  Lamb.  Sir,  we  neither  of  us  think  it  proper 
to  make  a  boast  of  our  religion  ;  but,  if  you  will 
please  to  inquire,  you  will  find  that  we  go  to  church 
as  orderly  as  the  rest  of  our  neighbours. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh  !  you  go  to  church  ;  you  go  to 
church.  Wonderful !  wonderful !  to  bow,  and  grin, 
and  cough,  and  sleep  :  a  fine  act  of  devotion,  indeed  ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Well,  but,  dear  sir — 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Colonel,  you  are  an  atheist. 

Col.  Lamb.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  none.  It  is  a 
character  I  abhor ;  and  next  to  that,  I  abhor  the 
character  of  an  enthusiast. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.    Oh  !  you  do  so  ?    An  enthusiast ! 


this  is  the  fashionable  phrase,  the  by-word,  the  nick 
name  that  our  pleasure-loving  generation  give  to 
those  few  who  have  a  sense  of  true  sanctity. 

Col.  Lamb.  Say  canting,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  tell  you  what,  son,  as  I  have  told 
you  more  than  once,  you  will  draw  some  heavy  judg 
ment  on  your  head  some  day  or  other. 

Col.  Lamb.  So  says  the  charitable  Doctor  Cant- 
well  ;  you  have  taken  him  into  your  house,  and,  in 
return,  he  gives  over  half  your  family  to  the  devil. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Do  not  abuse  the  Doctor,  Colonel ; 
it  is  not  the  way  to  my  favour.  I  know  you  cannot 
bear  him,  because  he  is  not  one  of  your  mincing 
preachers  :  he  holds  up  the  glass  to  your  enormities, 
shews  you  to  yourselves  in  your  genuine  colours. 

Col.  Lamb.  I  always  respect  piety  and  virtue,  sir ; 
but  there  are  pretenders  to  religion,  as  well  as  to 
courage ;  and  as  we  never  find  the  truly  brave  to 
be  such  as  make  much  noise  about  their  valour,  so, 
I  apprehend,  the  truly  good  seldom  or  never  deal 
much  in  grimace. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Very  well,  sir  ;  this  is  very  well. 

Col.  Lamb.  Besides,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  know, 
by  what  authority  the  Doctor  pretends  to  exercise 
the  clerical  function  ?  It  does  not  appear  clearly  to 
me  that  he  ever  was  in  orders. 

Sn  J.  Lamb.  That  is  no  business  of  your's,  sir. 
But  I  am  better  informed.  However,  he  has  the 
call  of  zeal. 

Col.  Lamb.  Zeal  ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Why,  Colonel,  you  are  in  a  passion. 

Col.  Lamb.  I  own  I  cannot  see  with  temper,  sir, 
so  many  religious  mountebanks  impose  on  the  un 
wary  multitude ;  wretches,  who  make  a  trade  of 
religion,  and  show  an  uncommon  concern  for  the 
next  world,  only  to  raise  their  fortunes  with  greater 
security  in  this. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Colonel,  let  me  hear  no  more ;  I  see 
you  are  too  hardened  to  be  converted  now ;  but 
since  you  think  it  your  duty,  as  a  son,  to  be  con 
cerned  for  my  errors,  I  think  it  is  as  much  mine,  as 
a  father,  to  be  concerned  for  your's.  If  you  think 
fit  to  amend  them,  so  ;  if  not,  take  the  consequence. 

Col.  Lamb.  Well,  sir,  may  I  ask  you  without 
offence,  if  the  reasons  you  have  given  me  are  your 
only  reasons  for  discountenancing  Mr.  Darnley's 
addresses  to  my  sister  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Are  they  not  flagrant  ?  Would  you 
have  me  marry  my  daughter  to  a  pagan  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  He  intends  this  morning  paying  hia 
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n \-jn-cts  to  you,  in  hopes  to  obtain  yoirr  final  con- 
k.-i.t  ;  and  desired  me  to  be  present  as  a  mediator 
of  articles  between  you. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  1  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Col.  Lamb.  That's  kind,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  May  be  nut,  >ir  ;  for  I  will  not  be  at 
home  when  he  comes;  and  because  I  will  not  tell  a 
lie  for  the  matter,  I  will  go  out  this  moment. 

Cut.  Liinih.  Nay,  dear  sir — 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  And,  do  you  hear  ?  because  I  will 
not  deceive  him  cither,  tell  him  I  would  not  have 
him  li.se  his  time  in  fouling  after  your  sister, — in 
short,  I  have  another  man  in  my  head  Tor  her.  [Kj-it. 

C,<1.  Lamb.  Another  man!  It  would  b«  worth 
one's  while  to  know  him.  1'ray,  heaven,  this  cant 
ing  hypocrite  have  not  got  some  )ieir^;iriy  rascal  in 
his  eye  for  her.  I  must  rid  the  house  of  him  at  any 
rate,  or  all  the  settlement  I  can  hope  for,  from  my 
father,  is  a  castle  in  the  air.  My  sister  may  be  ruined, 
too.  [CHARLOTTE  tinys  without.}  Here  she  comes. 
If  there  be  another  man  in  the  case,  she,  no  doubt, 
can  let  me  into  the  secret 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Sister,  good  morrow;  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 

Charl.  Pr'ythee,  then,  dear  brother,  don't  put  on 
that  wise,  politic  face,  as  if  your  regiment  were 
going  to  be  disbanded,  or  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  you  obliged  to  follow  it. 

Col.  Lamb.  Come,  come ;  a  truce  with  your  rail 
lery  ;  what  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  serious ;  and  1 
beg  you  would  be  so  in  your  answer. 

Chart.  Well,  then,  provided  it  be  not  upon  the 
subject  of  love,  I  will  be  so :  but  make  haste  too, 
for  I  have  not  had  my  tea  yet. 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  on  that  subject 

Charl.  Oh  !  I  love  a  riddle,  dearly.  Let's  hear  it. 

Col.  Lamb.  Nay,  psha!  if  you'll  be  serious,  say  so. 

Charl.  Oh  lard!  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — there — 
there's  my  whole  form  and  features  totally  di  en 
gaged  and  lifeless,  at  your  service ;  now,  put  them 
in  what  posture  of  attention  you  may  think  fit 
[Leaning  ayainst  him  awkwardly.] 

Col.  Lamb.  Was  there  ever  such  a  giddy  devil  ? 
Pr'ythee,  stand  up.  I  have  been  talking  with  ray 
father,  and  he  declares,  positively,  you  shall  not 
receive  any  further  addresses  from  Mr.  Darnley. 

Charl.  Are  you  serious  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  He  said  so  this  minute,  and  with  some 
warmth. 

f  7i.ii/.  I'm  glad  on't,  with  all  my  heart. 

Col.  Lamb.  llow  !  glad  ! 

Charl.  To  a  degree.  Do  you  think  a  man  has 
any  more  charms  lor  me  for  my  father's  liking  him  ? 
No,  sir;  if  Mr.  Darnley  can  'make  his  way  to  me 
now,  he  is  obliged  to  me,  and  to  me  only.  Besides, 
now,  it  may  have  the  face  of  an  amour  indeed;  now 
one  has  something  to  struggle  for  ;  there's  difficulty, 
there's  danger,  there's  the  dear  spirit  of  contradiction 
in  it,  too.  Oh  !  I  like  it  mightily  1 

(tmb.  I  am  glad  this  does   not   make  you 

think  the  worse  of  Daruley;  but  a  father's  consent 

mitjht  have  clapped  a  pair  of  horses  more   to  your 

!i,  perhaps,  and  the  want  of  it  may  pinch  your 

iVirtune. 

Charl.  Burn  fortune  !  Am  not  I  a  fine  woman  ? 
a inl  have  not  I  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  my  own 
hands ? 

Lamb.  Yes,  sister,  but  with  all  your  charms, 
v.iu  h;i\-e  had  them  in  your  possession  almost  these 
four  •. 

<  'Inn I.  INha  !  and  h.ive  not  I  had  the  full  swing 
fl"  i":  i!id  huiu'-urs  these  four  years  ?  But 


f  I  humour  my  father,  I  warrant  he'll  make  it  three 
or  four  thousand  mure,  with  some  unlick'd  lout ;  a 
comfortable  equivalent,  truly!  No,  no;  let  him 
light  his  pipe  \i  ith  his  consent,  if  he  please.  Wilful 
against  wi-e,  : 

Liun'i.   Hut  pray,  sister,  has  my  father  ever 
proposed  any  other  ina'n  to  you? 

Charl.  Another  man  !  let  me  know  why  you  ask. 
and  I'll  tell  you. 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  the  last  words  he  said  to  me 
were,  that  he  had  another  man  in  his  head  for  you* 

Charl.  And  who  is  it?  who  ia  it,  dear  brother? 

('<>!.  Lamb.  Why,  you  don't  so  much  as  seem 
surprised  ! 

Charl.  No,  but  I'm  impatient,  and  that's  as  well. 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  how  now,  sister? 

Charl.  Why  sure,  brother,  you  know  very  little 
of  female  happiness,  if  you  suppose  the  surprise  of 
a  new  lover  ought  to  shock  a  woman  of  my  temper. 
Don't  you  know  that  I'm  a  coquette  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  If  you  are,  you'll  be  the  first  that  ever 
was  sincere  enough  to  own  her  being  so. 

Charl.  To  a  lover,  I  grant  you ;  but  not  to  you  ; 
I  make  no  more  of  you  than  a  sister  ;  I  can  say  any 
thing  to  you. 

Col  Lamb.  I  should  have  been  better  pleased,  if 
you  had  not  owned  it  to  me  ;  it  is  a  hateful  character. 

Charl.  Ay,  it's  no  matter  for  that ;  it's  violently 
pleasant,  and  there's  no  law  against  it.  that  I  know  of. 

Col.  Lamb.  Daruley 's  likely  to  have  a  hopeful 
time  with  you. 

Charl.  Well,  but  don't  you  really  know  who  it  is 
my  father  intends  me  ? 

Col  Lamb.  Not  I  really  ;  but  I  imagined  you  might, 
ud  therefore  thought  to  advise  with  you  about  it 

Charl.  Nay,  he  has  not  opened  his  b'ps  to  me  yet 
Are  you  sure  he's  gone  out  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  You  are  very  impatient  to  know,  me- 
thiuks ;  what  have  vou  to  do  to  concern  yourself 
about  any  man  but  Darnley  ? 

C/iar.  Oh,  lud !  Oh,  lud '.  Pr'ythee,  brother,  don't 
be  so  wise  ;  if  you  had  an  empty  house  to  let,  would 
you  be  displeased  to  hear  there  were  two  people 
about  it  ?  Besides,  to  be  a  little  serious,  Daruley 
has  a  tincture  of  jealousy  in  his  temper,  which  ne- 
thing  but  a  substantial  rival  can  cure. 

Col.  Lamb.  Oh  !  your  servant,  madam  !  now  you 
talk  reason.  I  am  glad  you  are  concerned  enough 
for  Darnley's  faults,  to  think  them  worth  your 
mending — ha,  ha  ! 

Charl.  Concerned  !  why,  did  I  say  that  ?  Look 
you,  I'll  deny  it  all  to  him ;  well,  if  I  ever  be  seri 
ous  with  him  a;_rain— 

Col.  Lamb.  Here  he  comes;  be  as  merry  with 
him  as  you  please. 

Charl.  Psha  !  [CHARLOTTE  tittdown,  takei  a  book, 
and  readt.] 

Enter  DARNLKT. 

Darn.  My  dear  Colonel,  your  servant. 

Col.  Lamb.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  come  sooner ; 
for,  in  the  humour  my  father  left  me,  'twould 
not  have  been  a  proper  time  for  you  to  have  pressed 
your  affair.  I  touched  upon  it,  but,  I'll  tell  you 
more  presently;  in  the  meantime,  lose  no  ground 
with  my  sister. 

Darn.  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged  to  your 
friendship,  let  my  success  be  what  it  may.  Madam, 
your  most  obedient  What  have  you  got  there, 

Charl.  [Reading.]  Her  livtly  lookt  a  tpriyhtly  mind 

disdote  ; 
Quick  at  /itr  eye*,  and  at  unfa'd  at  flute. 
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Dam.  Pray,  madam,  what  is  it  ? 

Charl.  Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extend*; 

Darn.  Nay,  I  will  see. 

Char.  Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Col.  Lamb.  Have  a  care  ;  she  has  dipped  into  her 
own  character,  and  she'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you 
don't  let  her  go  through  with  it. 

Darn.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam. 

Charl.  Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike.  Um  ! — 

Darn.  That  is  something  like,  indeed. 

Col  Lamb.  You  would  say  so,  if  you  knew  all. 

Darn.  All  what  ?  Pray  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Have  a  little  patience ;  I'll  tell  you 
immediately. 

Char.  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 
Is  not  that  natural,  Mr.  Darnley  ? 

Darn.  For  a  woman  to  expect,  it  is  indeed. 

Charl.  And  can  you  blame  her,  when  'tis  at  the 
same  time  a  proof  of  the  poor  man's  passion,  and 
her  power  ? 

Darn.  So  then,  you  think  the  greatest  compli  • 
ment  a  lover  can  make  his  mistress  is  to  give  up 
his  reason  to  her. 

Charl.  (Rises.)  Certainly ;  for  what  have  your 
lordly  sex  to  boast  of  but  your  understanding  ?  and 
till  that's  entirely  surrendered  to  her  discretion, 
while  the  least  sentiment  holds  out  against  her,  a 
woman  must  be  downright  vain  to  think  her  con 
quest  completed. 

Darn.  There  we  differ,  madam ;  for,  in  my  opi 
nion,  nothing  but  the  most  excessive  vanity  could 
value  or  desire  such  a  conquest. 

Charl.  Oh !  d'ye  hear  him,  brother  ?  The  creature 
reasons  with  me !  Nay,  has  the  effrontery  to  think 
me  in  the  wrong,  too !  Oh,  lud!  he'd  make  a  horrid 
tyrant:  positively,  I  won't  have  him. 

Darn.  Well,  my  comfort  is,  no  other  man  will 
easily  know  whether  you'll  have  him  or  not. 

Charl.  Am  not  I  a  horrid  vain,  silly  creature,  Mr. 
Darnley  ? 

Darn.  A  little  bordering  on  the  baby,  I  must  own. 

Charl.  Lud !  how  can  you  love  a  body  so,  then  ? 
but  I  don't  think  you  love  me,  though,  do  you  ? 

Darn.  Yes,  'faith,  I  do;  and  so  shamefully,  that 
I'm  in  hopes  you  doubt  it. 

Charl.  Poor  man !  he'd  fain  bring  me  to  reason. 

Darn.  I  would,  indeed.  Nay,  were  it  but  possi 
ble  to  make  you  serious  only  when  you  should  be  so, 
I  should  think  you  the  most  amiable — 

Charl.  Oh,  lud !  he's  civil — 

Darn.  Come,  come,  be  generous,  and  swear  at 
least  you'll  never  many  another. 

Charl.  Ah,  lud !  now  you  have  spoiled  all  again  ; 
besides,  how  can  I  be  sure  of  that,  before  I  have  seen 
the  other  man  my  brother  spoke  to  me  of  ? 

Darn.  What  riddle's  this? 

Col.  Lamb.  I  told  you,  you  did  not  know  all.  To 
be  serious,  my  father  went  out  but  now,  on  purpose 
to  avoid  you.  In  short,  he  absolutely  retracts  his 
promises;  says  he  would  not  have  you  fool  away 
your  time  after  my  sister;  and  in  plain  terms  told 
me  he  had  another  man  in  his  head  for  her. 

Darn.  Another  man  I  who?  what  is  he  ?  did  not 
he  name  him  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  No ;  nor  has  he  yet  spoken  of  him  to 
my  sister. 

Darn.  This  is  unaccountable !  What  can  have 
given  him  this  sudden  turn  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Some  whim  our  conscientious  Doctor 
has  put  into  his  head,  I'll  lay  my  life. 


Darn.  He !  He  can't  be  such  a  villain  ;  he  pro- 
fesses  a  friendship  for  me. 

Col.  Lamb.  So  much  the  worse. 

Darn.  But  on  what  pretence,  what  grounds,  what 
reason  ?  What  interest  can  he  have  to  oppose  me  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Are  you  really  now  as  unconcerned 
as  you  seem  to  be  ? 

Charl.  You  are  a  strange  dunce,  brother;  you 
know  no  more  of  love  than  I  do  of  a  regiment.  You 
shall  see  now  how  I'll  comfort  him.  Poor  Darnley. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Darn.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  good  humour,  ma 
dam,  when  you  have  so  substantial  an  opportunity 
to  make  me  uneasy  for  life. 

Charl.  Oh,  lud !  how  sententious  he  is !  Well,  his 
reproaches  have  that  greatness  of  soul,  the  confu 
sion  they  give  is  insupportable.  Betty  !  is  the  tea 
ready  ? 

Enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  Yes,  madam. 

Charl.  Mr.  Darnley,  your  servant. 

[Exit  with  Betty. 

Col.  Lamb.  So !  you  have  made  a  fine  piece  of 
work  on't  indeed? 

Darn.  Dear  Tom,  pardon  me  if  I  speak  a  little 
freely  ;  I  own,  the  levity  of  her  behaviour,  at  this 
time,  gives  me  harder  thoughts  than  I  once  believed 
it  possible  to  have  of  her. 

Col.  Lamb.  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  mistake  her. 

Darn.  Nay,  nay ;  had  she  any  real  concern  for 
me,  the  apprehension  of  a  man's  addresses,  whom 
yet  she  never  saw,  must  have  alarmed  her  to  some 
degree  of  seriousness. 

Col.  Lamb.  Not  at  all;  for  let  this  man  be  whom 
he  will,  I  take  her  levity  as  a  proof  of  her  resolu 
tion  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Darn.  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  not  as  well  suspect, 
that  this  artful  delay  of  her  good  nature  to  me  now 
is  meant  as  a  provisional  defence  against  my  re 
proaches,  in  case,  when  she  has  seen  this  man,  she 
should  think  it  convenient  to  prefer  him  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  No,  no  ;  she's  giddy,  but  not  capable 
of  so  studied  a  falsehood. 

Darn.  But  still,  what  could  she  mean  by  going 
away  so  abruptly? 

Col.  Lamb.  You  grew  too  grave  for  her. 

Darn.  Why,  who  could  bear  such  trifling  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  You  should  have  laughed  at  her. 

Darn.  I  can't  love  at  that  easy  rate. 

Col.  Lamb.  No ;  if  you  could,  the  uneasiness 
would  lie  on  her  side. 

Darn.  Do  you,  then,  really  think  she  has  any  thing 
in  her  heart  for  me  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Ay,  marry,  sir.  Ah !  if  you  could  but 
get  her  to  own  that  seriously  now,  lud !  how  you 
could  love  her ! 

Darn.  And  so  I  could  by  heaven  ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Well,  well;  I'll  undertake  for  her;  if 
my  father  don't  stand  in  the  way,  we  are  well  enough. 

Darn.  What  says  my  lady  ?  You  don't  think  she's 
against  us? 

Col.  Lamb.  I  dare  say  she  is  not;  she's  of  so  soft, 
o  sweet  a  disposition. 

Darn.  Pray,  how  came  so  fine  a  woman  to  marry 
your  father,  with  such  a  vast  inequality  of  years  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Want  of  fortune,  Frank :  she  was 
)oor  and  beautiful,  he  rich  and  amorous  ;  she  made 
lim  happy,  and  he  made  her — 

Darn.  A  lady. 

Col.  Lamb.  And  a  jointure  :  now  she's  the  only 
one  in  the  family  that  has  power  with  our  precise 
Doctor;  and  I  dare  engage,  she'll  use  it  with  him  to 
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persuade  my  father  from  anytlv'ig  that  is  agains 
your  interest.  By  the  way,  you  inust  know,  I  have 
some  shrewd  suspicion,  that  this  sanctified  rogue  is 
in  love  with  her. 

Darn.  In  love  ! 

Col.  Lmnb.  You  shall  judge  by  the  symptoms 
but  hush  !  here  he  mines,  \vitli  my  grandmother 
step  this  way,  and  I'll  tell  you.  j  /'."  nut 

f'ntf-r  Doctor  CANTWKI  i.  nn-l  Old  Lady  LAMBERT 

J'ulUnrtd  by  SKYWARD, 

Dr.  Cant.  Charles,  step  up  into  my  study  ;  bring 
down  a  dozen  more  of  those  manuals  of  devotion, 
with  the  last  hymn  I  rompoM'd  ;  and  when  he  calls, 
give  them  t»  Mr.  M.i\\\vorm:  and,  harkye!  if  anyone 
inquire  after  me,  say  I  am  gone  to  Newgate  and  the 
Marshalsea,  to  distribute  alms.  [Exit  Seyu-uni. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Well,  but  worthy  Doctor,  why 
will  yon  go  to  the  prisons  yourself?  Cannot  you 
send  the  money  ?  Ugly  distempers  are  often  catched 
there ;  have  a  care  of  your  health  ;  let  us  keep  one 
good  man,  at  least,  among  us. 

Dr.  Cant.  Alas !  madam,  I  am  not  a  good  man ; 
I  am  a  guilty,  wicked  sinner,  full  of  iniquity  ;  the 
greatest  villain  that  ever  breathed  ;  every  instant  of 
my  life  is  crowded  with  stains ;  it  is  one  continued 
series  of  crimes  and  defilements  :  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am  capable  of:  you  indeed  take  me  for  a  good 
man;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  a  worthless  creature. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Have  you,  then,  stumbled  ?  Alas  ! 
if  it  be  so,  who  shall  walk  upright  ?  What  horrid 
crime  have  you  been  hurried  into,  that  calls  for  this 
severe  self-crimination  ? 

Dr.  Cant,  None,  madam,  that  perhaps  humanity 
may  call  very  enormous ;  yet  am  I  sure  that  my 
thoughts  never  stray  a  moment  from  celestial  con 
templations  ?  Do  they  not  sometimes,  before  I  am 
aware,  turn  to  things  of  this  earth  ?  Am  I  not  often 
hasty,  and  surprised  into  wrath  ?  Nay,  the  instance 
is  recent ;  for,  last  night,  being  snarled  at  and  bit  by 
Minxy,  your  daughter-in-laws's  lap-dog,  I  am  con 
scious  I  struck  the  little  beast  with  a  degree  of  pas 
sion,  for  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  forgive 
myself  since. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Oh !  worthy,  humble  soul !  this 
is  a  slight  offence,  which  your  suffering  and  morti 
fications  may  well  atone  for. 

Dr.  Cant.  No,  madam,  no :  I  want  to  suffer ;  I 
ought  to  be  mortified  ;  and  I  am  obliged  now  to  tell 
you,  that,  for  my  soul's  sake,  I  must  quit  your  good 
son's  family :  I  am  pampered  too  much  here ;  live 
too  much  at  my  ease. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Good  Doctor  ! 

Dr.  Cant.  Alas !  madam,  it  is  not  you  that  should 


•hed  tears ;  it  is  T  that  ought  to  weep ;  you  are  a 
pure  woman. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  I  pure!  Who?  I!  No,  no:  sinful, 
sinful;  but  do  not  talk  of  quitting  our  family;  what 
will  become  of  us  ?  for  friendship,  for  charity — 

Dr.  Cant.  Enough  ;  say  no  more,  madam  ;  I  sub 
mit  ;  while  I  can  do  good  it  is  my  duty. 

Enter  Colonel  LAMBERT  and  DARNLEY. 

Col.  Lamb.  Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Grandson,  how  do  you  do  ? 

Dam.  Good  day  to  you,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Cant.  Mr.  Darnley,  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant ;  I  hope  you  and  the  good  Colonel  will  stay 
and  join  in  tin-  private  duties  of  the  family. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  No,  Doctor,  no ;  it  is  too  early, 
the  sun  has  not  risen  upon  them ;  but  I  doubt  not, 
will  ci-me. 

!>'.  <  \tnt.  I  warrant  they  will  go  to  a  pl*y  now! 


Old  Lady  Lamb.  Would  they  ?  I  am  afraid  they 
would. 

Darn.  Why,  I  hope  it  is  no  sin,  madam;  if  I  b« 
not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  your  ladyship  at  a  play. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.    Me,  sir!  see  me  at  a  play!    You 
may  have  seen  the  prince  of  darkness,  or  some  of  his 
imps,  in  my  liken. -.•«<,  perhaps. 
Darn.  Well,  but,  madam — 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Mr.  Darnley,  do  you  think  I 
would  commit  a  murder? 

Dr.  Cant.  No,  sir,  no ;  these  are  not  the  plants 
usually  to  be  met  with  in  that  rank  soil ;  the  seeds 
of  w  ic  kedness  indeed  sprout  up  every  where  too  fast; 
but  a  play-house  is  the  devil's  hot-1 

Col.  Lamb.  And  yet,  Doctor,  I  have  known  some 
of  the  leaders  of  your  tribe,  as  scrupulous  as  they 
are,  who  have  been  willing  to  gather  fruit  there  for 
the  use  of  the  brethren,  as  in  case  of  a  benefit. 

Dr.  Cant.  The  charity  covereth  the  sin  ;  and  it 
may  be  lawful  to  turn  the  wages  of  abomination  to 
:he  comfort  of  the  righteous. 
Cul.  Lamb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Dr.  Cant.  Reprobate  !  reprobate  ! 
Col.  Lamb.  What  is  that  you  mutter,  sirrah  f 
Old  Lady  Lamb.  Oh,  heavens  ! 
Darn.   Let  him  go,  Colonel. 
Col.  Lamb.  A  canting  hypocrite  ! 
Dr.  Cant.  Very  well,  sir ;  your  father  shall  know 
my  treatment.  [Exit. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Let  me  run  out  of  the  house;  I 
shall  have  it  fall  upon  my  head,  if  I  stay  among  such 
wicked  wretches.   Oh  !  grandson,  grandson !     |  Exit. 
Darn.  Was  there  ever  so  insolent  a  rascal  ? 
Cul.  Lamb.  The  dog  will  one  day  provoke  me  to 
beat  his  brains  out. 

Darn.  But  what  the  devil  is  he  ?  Whence  comes 
he  ?  What  is  his  original  ?  How  has  he  so  ingra 
tiated  himself  with  your  father,  as  to  get  footing  in 
your  house  ? 

Col-  Lamb.  Oh !  sir,  he  is  here  in  quality  of  chap 
lain  ;  he  was  first  introduced  by  the  good  old  lady 
that's  just  gone  out.  You  know,  she  has  been  a  long 
time  a  frequenter  of  our  modern  conventicles;  where, 
it  seems,  she  got  acquainted  with  this  sanctified 
pastor.  His  disciples  believe  him  a  saint;  and  my 
poor  father,  who  has  been  for  some  time  tainted 
with  their  pernicious  principles,  has  been  led  into 
the  same  snare. 

Darn.  Ha !  here's  your  sister  again. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  and  Doctor  CANTWBLL. 

Char  I.  You'll  find,  sir,  I  will  not  be  used  thus ; 
nor  shall  your  credit  with  my  father  protect  your  in 


solence  to  me. 

Col.  Lamb.  What's  the  matter? 

Charl.  Nothing.  Pray,  be  quiet;  I  don't  want 
you  ;  stand  out  of  the  way.  How  durst  you  bolt  with 
such  authority  into  my  chamber,  without  giving  mo 
notice  ? 

Darn.  Confusion  ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Hold  !  if  my  father  don't  resent  this, 
'tis  then  time  enough  for  me  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Cant.  Compose  yourself,  madam ;  I  came  by 
your  father's  desire,  who  being  informed  that  you 
were  entertaining  Mr.  Darnlev,  grew  impatient,  and 
gave  his  positive  commands  that  you  attend  him  in 
stantly,  or  he  himself,  he  says,  will  fetch  you. 

Darn.  Ay,  now  the  storm  is  rising. 

Dr.  Cant.  So,  for  what  I  have  done,  madam,  I  had 
his  authority,  and  shall  leave  him  to  answer  you. 

Churl.  'Tis  false!    He  gave  you  no  authon 
insult  me ;  or  if  he  had,  did  you  suppose  I  would 
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bear  it  from  you  ?  What  is  it  you  presume  upon  ? 
your  function?  Does  that  exempt  you  from  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  Shall  I  have  an  answer  to  your  father, 
lady  ? 

Chart.  I'll  send  him  none  by  you. 

Dr.  Cant.  I  shall  inform  him  so.  [Exit. 

Chart.  A  saucy  puppy  ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Pray,  sister,  what  has  the  fellow  done 
to  you  ? 

Chart.  Nothing. 

Darn.  I  beg  you  would  tell  us,  madam. 

Chart.  Nay,  no  great  matter;  but  I  was  sitting 
carelessly  in  my  dressing-room,  a — a  fastening  my 
garter,  and  this  impudent  cur  comes  bounce  in  upon 
me. 

Darn.  The  rogue  must  be  corrected. 

Cot.  Lamb.  Yet,  egad!  I  cannot  help  laughing  at 
the  accident !  what  a  ridiculous  figure  must  she  make  ! 
Ha,  ha ! 

Chart.  Ah !  you  are  as  impudent  as  he,  I  think. 

Darn.  Dear  Tom,  speak  to  her  before  she  goes. 

Chart.  What  does  he  say,  brother  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  he  wants  to  have  me  speak  to 
you,  and  I  would  have  him  do  it  himself. 

Chart.  Ay ;  come,  do,  Darnley  ;  I  am  in  a  good 
humour  now. 

Darn.  Oh  !  Charlotte,  my  heart  is  bursting  ! 

Chart.  Well,  well ;  out  with  it,  then. 

Darn.  Your  father  now,  I  see,  is  bent  on  parting 
us  ;  nay,  what's  worse,  perhaps  will  give  you  to  an 
other.  I  cannot  speak;  imagine  what  I  want  from  you. 

Chart.  Well,  Oh,  lud  !  one  looks  so  silly  tho' 
when  one  is  serious.  Oh,  gad !  in  short,  I  cannot 
get  it  out. 

Col.  Lamb.  I  warrant  you  ;  try  again. 

Chart.  Oh,  lud  !  well,  if  one  must  be  teazed,  then, 
why  he  must  hope,  I  think. 

Darn.  Is  it  possible  !  thus — 

Col.  Lamb.  Buz  !  not  a  syllable  ;  she  has  done 
very  well.  I  bar  all  heroics  ;  if  you  press  it  too  far, 
I'll  hold  six  to  four  she's  off  again  in  a  moment. 

Darn.  I'm  silenced. 

Charl.  Now  am  I  on  tip-toe  to  know  what  old  fel 
low  my  father  has  found  out  for  me, 

Darn.  I'll  give  something  to  know  him. 

Charl.  He's  in  a  terrible  fuss  at  your  being  here, 
I  find. 

Col.  Lamb.  'Sdeath!  here  he  comes! 

Charl.  Now  we  are  all  in  a  fine  pickle  ! 

[Enter  Sir  JOHN  LAMBERT  hastily;  looks  sternly 
at  DARNLEY;  takes  CHARLOTTE  tinder  his 
arm,  and  carries  her  off.  Col.  LAMBERT 
and  DARNLEY  exeunt. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. — The  Ante-chamber  in  Sir  John  Lam 
bert's  House. 

Enter  SEYWARD,  with  a  writing  in  his  hand,  from 

the  folding  doors. 

Seyw.  'Tis  so :  I  have  long  suspected  where  his 
zeal  would  end — in  the  making  of  his  private  for 
tune.  But,  then,  to  found  it  on  the  ruin  of  his  pa 
tron's  children!  I  shudder  at  the  villainy  !  What 
desperation  may  a  son  be  driven  to,  so  barbarously 
disinherited  !  Besides,  his  daughter,  fair  Charlotte, 
too,  is  wronged ;  wronged  in  the  tenderest  point : 
for  so  extravagant  is  this  settlemc  nt,  that  it  leaves 


her  not  a  shilling  unless  she  marry  with  the  Doctor's 
consent,  which  is  intended,  by  what  I  have  heard,  as 
an  expedient  to  oblige  her  to  marry  the  Doctor  him 
self.  Now,  'twere  but  an  honest  part,  to  let  Char 
lotte  know  the  snare  that  is  laid  for  her.  This  deed's 
not  signed,  and  may  yet  be  prevented.  It  shall  be 
so.  Yes,  charming  creature,  I  adore  you ;  and, 
though  I  am  sensible  my  passion  is  without  hope,  I 
may  indulge  it  thus  far  at  least, — I  may  have  the 
merit  of  serving  you,  and  perhaps  the  pleasure  to 
know  you  think  yourself  obliged  by  me. 
Enter  Sir  JOHN  LAMBERT,  Lady  LAMBERT,  and 
CHARLOTTE. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh  !  Seyward,  your  uncle  wants  you 
to  transcribe  some  hymns. 

Seyw.  Sir,  I'll  wait  on  him. 

Charl.  A  pretty  well-bred  fellow,  that. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Ay,  ay  ;  but  he  has  better  qualities 
than  his  good-breeding. 

Charl.  He's  always  clean,  too. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  wonder,  daughter,  when  you  will 
take  notice  of  a  man's  real  merit.  Humph  !  well- 
bred  and  clean,  forsooth !  Would  not  one  think, 
now,  she  was  describing  a  coxcomb  ?  When  do  you 
hear  my  wife  talk  at  this  rate  ?  and  yet  she  is  as 
young  as  your  fantastical  ladyship. 

Ladi/  Lamb.  Charlotte  is  of  a  cheerful  temper,  my 
dear  ;  but  I  know  you  don't  think  she  wants  discre 
tion. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  shall  try  that  presently  ;  and  you, 
my  dear,  shall  judge  between  us.  In  short,  daugh 
ter,  your  course  of  life  is  but  one  continued  round  of 
playing  the  fool  to  no  purpose ;  and  therefore  I  am 
resolved  to  make  you  think  seriously,  and  marry. 

Charl.  That  I  shall  do  before  I  marry,  sir,  you 
may  depend  upon  it. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Humph  !  that  I  am  not  so  sure  of ; 
but  you  may  depend  upon  my  having  thought  seri 
ously,  and  that's  as  well :  for  the  person  I  intend 
you  is,  of  all  the  world,  the  only  man  who  can  make 
you  truly  happy. 

Charl.  And  of  all  the  world,  sir,  that's  the  only 
man  I'll  positively  marry. 

Lady  Lamb.  You  have  rare  courage,  Charlotte ; 
if  I  had  such  a  game  to  play,  I  should  be  frighted 
out  of  my  wits. 

Charl.  Lud  !  madam,  he'll  make  nothing  of  it,  de 
pend  upon  it. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Mind  what  I  say  to  you.  This  won 
derful  man,  I  say,  first,  in  his  public  character,  is 
religious,  zealous  and  charitable. 

Charl.  Very  well,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  In  his  private  character,  sober. 

Charl.  I  should  hate  a  sot. 

SirJ.  Lamb.  Chaste. 

Charl.  A-hem  !  [Stifling  a  laugh. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  is  it  you  sneer  at,  madam  ?  You 
want  one  of  your  fine  gentlemen  rakes,  I  suppose, 
that  are  snapping  at  every  woman  they  meet  with. 

Charl.  No,  no,  sir  ;  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  I 
— I  should  not  care  for  such  a  sort  of  a  man,  no 
more  than  I  should  for  one  that  every  woman  was 
ready  to  snap  at. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  No  ;  you'll  be  secure  from  jealousy ; 
he  has  experience,  ripeness  of  years  ;  he  is  almost 
forty-nine.  Your  sex's  vanity  will  have  no  charms 
for  him. 

Charl.  But  all  this  while,  sir,  I  don't  find  that  he 
has  charms  for  our  sex's  vanity.  How  does  he 
look  ?  Is  he  tall,  well  made  ?  Does  he  dress,  sing, 
talk,  laugh,  and  dance  well  ?  Has  he  good  hair, 
good  teeth,  fine  eyes?  Does  he  keep  a  chaise, 
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coach,  and  ri»-a  vis  ?  Has  he  six  prancing  ponies  ? 
Docs  he  wear  the  prince's  uniform,  and  subscribe 
to  Brookes's  ? 

Sir  /.  Lamb.  Was  there  ever  so  profligate  a  crea 
ture  !  What  will  this  age  come  to  ? 

Lady  L'imb.  Nay,  Charlotte,  here  I  must  be  against 
you.     Now  you  arc  blind,  indeed.    A  woman's  hap 
piness  has  little  to  do  with  the  pleasure  her  husband 
takes  in  his  own  person. 
Sir  J.  Lamb.    Right ! 

Lady  Lamb.  It  is  not  how  he  looks,  but  how  he 
loves,  is  the  point. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Good  again  ! 

Lady  Lamh.  And  a  wife  is  much  more  secure  that 
has  charms  for  her  husband,  than  when  the  husband 
has  only  charms  for  her. 

Sir  J  Lamb.   Admirable  !   go  on,  my  dear. 
Lady  Lamb,  Do  you  think  a  woman  of  five-and- 
twenty  may  not  be  much   happier  with    an   honest 
man  of  fifty,  than  the  finest  woman  of  fifty  with  a 
young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  ? 
Sir  J.  Lamb.   Mark  that ! 

Chart.  Ay ;  but  when  two  five-and-twenties  come 
together,  dear  papa,  you  must  allow  they've  a  chance 
to  be  fifty  times  as  pleasant  and  frolicsome. 

Sir  /.  Lamb.  Frolicsome !  Why,  you  sensual 
idiot,  what  have  frolics  to  do  with  solid  happiness  ? 
I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Go  ;  you  talk  worse  than  a 
girl  at  a  boarding-school.  Frolicsome  !  as  if  mar- 
riape  were  only  a  license  for  two  people  to  play  the 
foul  according  to  law.  Methinks,  madam,  you  have 
a  better  example  of  happiness  before  your  face. 
Here's  one  has  ten  times  your  understanding,  and 
she,  you  find,  has  made  a  different  choice. 

Charl.  Lud  !  sir,  how  you  talk  !  you  don't  consi 
der  people's  tempers.  I  don't  say  my  lady  is  not  in 
the  right ;  but  then,  you  know,  papa,  she's  a  prude, 
and  I  am  a  coquette  :  she  becomes  her  character 
very  well,  I  don't  deny  it ;  and  I  hope  everything  I 
do  is  as  consistent  with  mine.  Your  wise  people 
may  talk  what  they  will,  but  'tis  constitution  governs 
us  all  ;  and  be  assured,  you  will  no  more  be  able  to 
bring  me  to  endure  a  man  of  forty-nine,  than  you  can 
persuade  my  lady  to  dance  in  church  to  the  organ. 
Sir  J.  Lamb.  Why,  you  wicked  wretch  !  could 
anything  persuade  you  to  do  that? 

Ckarl.  Lud  !  sir,  I  won't  answer  for  what  I  might 
do,  if  the  whim  were  in  my  head ;  besides,  you  know 
I  always  loved  a  little  flirtation. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh,  horrible  !  flirtation  !  My  poor 
lister  has  ruined  her ;  leaving  her  fortune  in  her 
own  hands  has  turned  her  brain.  In  short,  Char 
lotte,  your  sentiments  of  life  are  shameful,  and  I  am 
resolved  upon  your  instant  reformation  ;  therefore, 
as  an  earnest  of  your  obedience,  I  shall  first  insist 
that  you  never  see  young  Darnley  more  ;  for,  in  one 
word,  the  good  and  pious  Doctor  CantwelPs  the  man 
that  I  have  decreed  for  your  husband. 
Charl.  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  "Tis  very  well ;  this  laugh  you  think 
becomes  you,  but  I  shall  spoil  your  mirth.  No 
more  ;  give  me  a  serious  answer. 

Charl.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir  :  I  should  not  have 
smiled,  indeed,  could  I  have  supposed  it  possible  that 
you  were  serious. 

Sir  /.  Lamb.  You'll  find  me  so. 
Charl.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  have  an  objection 
to  the  Doctor,  sir,  that  most  fathers  think  a  substan 
tial  one. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Name  it. 

Charl.  Why,  sir,  we  know  nothing  of  his  fortune : 
he's  not  worth  a  groat. 


Sir  J.  Lamb.  That's  more  than  you  know,  ma 
dam  ;  I  am  able  to  give  him  a  better  estate  than  I 
am  afraid  you'll  deserve. 

Charl.   How  ?— Sir  ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  havo  told  you  what's  my  will,  and 
shall  leave  you  to  think  on't. 

Enter  SEYWARP. 

Seyu\  Sir,  if  you  be  at  leisure,  the  Doctor  desires 
to  speak  with  you  upon  business  of  importance. 

.S'j'r  J.  Lamb.  I  will  come  to  him  immediately. 
[Exit  SEYWAKD.  |  Daughter,  I  am  called  away,  and 
therefore  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  as  my  last  re 
solution,  Doctor  Cautwell  is  your  husband,  or  I'm 
no  more  your  father.  [Exit. 

Charl.  Oh!  madam,  I  am  at  my  wits'  end;  not 
for  the  little  fortune  I  may  lose  in  disobeying  my 
father,  but  it  startles  me  to  find  what  a  dangerous 
influence  this  fellow  has  over  all  his  actions. 

Lady  Lamb.  Here's  your  brother. 

Enter  Colonel  LAMBERT. 

Col.  Lamb.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  Well, 
sister,  is  the  secret  out  ?  Who  is  this  pretty  fellow 
my  father  has  picked  up  for  you  ? 

Charl.  Even  our  agreeable  Doctor. 

Col.  Lamb.  You  are  not  serious  ? 

Lady  Lamb.  He's  the  very  man,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir. 

Col.  Lamb.  Confusion!  What!  would  the  cormo 
rant  devour  the  whole  family  ?  Your  ladyship  knows 
he  is  secretly  in  love  with  you,  too. 

Lady  Lamb.  Fie,  fie,  Colonel ! 

Col.  Lamb.  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  if  I  speak 
too  freely;  but  I  am  sure,  by  what  I  have  seen, 
your  ladyship  must  suspect  something  of  it. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  am  sorry  anybody  else  has  seen  it : 
but  I  must  own,  his  behaviour  to  me  of  late,  both  in 
private  and  before  company,  has  been  something 
warmer  than  I  thought  became  him. 

Col.  Lamb.  How  are  these  opposites  to  be  recon 
ciled  ?  Can  the  rascal  have  the  assurance  to  think 
both  points  are  to  be  carried  ? 

Charl.  Truly,  one  would  not  suspect  the  gentle 
man  to  be  so  termagant. 

Col.  Lamb.  Especially  while  he  pretends  to  be  so 
shocked  at  all  indecent  amours.  In  the  country,  he 
used  to  make  the  maids  lock  up  the  turkey-cocks 
every  Saturday  night,  for  fear  they  should  gallant 
the  hens  on  a  Sunday. 

Lady  Lamb.  Oh!   ridiculous! 

Col.  Lamb.  Upon  my  life,  madam,  my  sister  told 
me  so. 

Charl.  I  tell  you  so  !  You  impudent — 

Lady  Lamb.  Fie,  Charlotte!  he  only  jests  with  you. 

Charl.  How  can  you  be  such  a  monster  to  stay 
playing  the  fool  here,  when  you  have  more  reason 
to  be  frightened  out  of  your  wits  ?  You  don't  know, 
perhaps,  that  my  father  declares  he'll  settle  a  fortune 
upon  this  fellow,  too. 

Col.  Lamb.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady  Lamb.  'Tis  too  true  ;  'tis  not  three  minutes 
since  he  said  so. 

Col.  Lamb.  Nay,  then,  it  is  time  indeed  his  eyes 
were  opened;  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  madam,  'tis 
only  in  ynur  p»wcr. 

A  hat  is't  you  propose  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  if  this  feilow,  which  I'm  sure 
of,  bo  r'  ally  in  love  with  you,  give  him  a  fair  oppor 
tunity  to  declare  himself,  and  leave  me  to  make  my 
advantage  of  it. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  should  be  loth  to  do  a  wrong  thing. 
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Charl.  Dear  madam,  it  is  the  only  way  in  th 
world  to  expose  him  to  my  father. 

Lady  Lamb.  I'll  think  of  it. 

Col.  Lamb.  Pray  do,  madam ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  must  leave  you  :  poor  Darnley  stays  for  me 
at  the  Smyrna,  and  will  sit  upon  thorns  till  I  bring 
him  an  account  of  his  new  rival. 

Charl.  Well,  well,  get  you  gone,  then ;  here  is 
my  grandmother.  [Exit  Col.  LAMB 

Enter  Old  Lady  LAMBERT. 

Lady  Lamb.  This  is  kind,  madam ;  I  hope  your 
ladyship's  come  to  dine  with  us. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  No  :  don't  be  afraid :  only  in 
my  way  from  Tottenham  Court,  I  just  called  to  see 
whether  any  dreadful  accident  had  happened  to  the 
family  since  I  was  here  last. 

Lady  Lamb.  Accident,  did  your  ladyship  say  ? 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  I  shall  be  sorry,  daughter,  but 
not  surprised,  when  I  hear  it ;  for  there  are  goings 
on  under  this  roof,  that  will  bring  temporal  punish 
ments  along  with  them. 

Lady  Lamb.  Indeed,  madam,  you  astonish  me ! 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  We'll  drop  this  subject ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  address  myself  to  you,  Miss  Charlotte  ; 
I  see  you  have  a  bit  of  lace  upon  your  neck  ;  I  de 
sire  to  know  what  you  wear  it  for  ? 

Charl.  Wear  it  for,  madam  ?     It  is  the  fashion. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  In  short,  I  have  been  at  my 
linen-draper's  to-day,  and  have  brought  you  some 
thick  muslin,  which  I  desire  you  will  make  hand 
kerchiefs  of;  for  I  must  tell  you  that  slight  covering 
is  indecent,  and  gives  much  offence. 

Lady  Lamb.  Indecent,  did  your  ladyship  say  ? 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Yes,  daughter-in-law.  Doctor 
Cantwell  complains  to  me  that  he  cannot  sit  at 
table,  the  sight  of  her  bare  neck  disturbs  him  so ; 
and  he's  a  good  man,  and  knows  what  indecency  is. 

Charl.  Yes,  indeed ;  I  believe  he  does,  better  than 
any  one  in  this  house.  But  you  may  tell  the  Doctor 
from  me,  madam,  that  he  is  an  impudent  coxcomb 
—a  puppy — and  deserves  to  have  his  bones  broken. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Fie,  Charlotte,  fie  !  He  speaks 
but  for  your  good,  and  this  is  the  grateful  return 
you  make. 

Charl.  Grateful  return,  madam!  how  can  you  be 
so  partial  to  that  hypocrite  ?  The  Doctor  is  one  of 
those  who  start  at  a  feather.  Poor  good  man  I  yet 
he  has  his  vices  of  a  graver  sort. 

Old  Lady  Lamb*  Come,  come ;  I  wish  you  would 
follow  his  precepts,  whose  practice  is  conformable  to 
what  he  teaches.  Virtuous  man !  Above  all  sensual 
regards,  he  considers  the  world  merely  as  a  collec 
tion  of  dirt  and  pebble-stones.  How  has  he  weaned 
me  from  temporal  connexions  !  My  heart  is  now  set 
upon  nothing  sublunary ;  and,  I  thank  heaven !  I 
am  so  insensible  to  everything  in  this  vain  world, 
that.  I  could  see  you,  my  son,  my  daughters,  my 
brothers,  my  grand-children,  all  expire  before  me  ; 
and  mind  it  no  more  than  the  going  out  of  so  many 
snuffs  of  candle. 

Charl.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  it  is  a  very  hu 
mane  disposition  you  have  been  able  to  arrive  at ; 
and  your  family  is  much  obliged  to  the  Doctor  for 
his  instructions. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Well,  child,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  you  at  present ;  heaven  mend  you,  that's  all. 

Lady  Lamb.  Pray,  madam,  stay  and  dine  with  us. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  No,  daughter;  I  have  said  it, 
and  you  know  I  never  tell  a  lie  ;  but  here's  my  son, 
if  you'll  give  me  leave,  I'll  stay  and  speak  to  him. 

Lady  Lamb.  Your  ladyship's  tinxe  is  your  own. 


Charl.  Ay,  and  here's  that  abominable  Doctor. 
This  fellow  puts  me  beyond  my  patience. 

[Exit  with  Lady  LAMBERT. 
Enter  Sir  JOHN  LAMBERT  and  Dr.  CANTWELL. 
Sir  J.  Lamb.    Oh,  madam,  madam !     I'm  glad 
you're  here  to  join  me  in  solicitations  to  the  Doc 
tor.  Here  is  my  mother,  friend,  my  mother  !  a  pious 
woman ;  you  will  hear  her,  more  worthy  to  advise 
you  than  I  am. 

Dr.  Cant.  Alas !  the  dear  good  lady,  I  will  kiss 
her  hand.  But  what  advice  can  she  give  me  ?  The 
riches  of  this  world,  sir,  have  no  charms  for  me ;  I 
am  not  dazzled  with  their  false  glare ;  and  were  I,  I 
repeat  it,  to  accept  of  the  trust  you  want  to  repose 
in  me,  heaven  knows,  it  would  only  be  lest  the  means 
should  fall  into  wicked  hands,  who  would  not  lay  it 
out  as  I  should  do,  for  the  glory  of  heaven,  and  the 
good  of  my  neighbour. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  What  is  the  matter,  son  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  Nothing,  madam,  nothing.  But  you 
were  witness  how  the  worthy  Colonel  treated  me 
this  morning.  Not  that  I  speak  it  on  my  own  ac 
count;  for  to  be  reviled  is  my  portion. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh  !  the  villain  !  the  villain  ! 

Dr.  Cant.  Indeed,  I  did  not  think  he  had  so  hard 
a  nature. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Ah  !  your  charitable  heart  knows 
not  the  rancour  that  is  in  his.  His  wicked  sister, 
too,  has  been  here  this  moment  abusing  this  good 
man. 

Dr.  Cant.  Oh  !  sir,  'tis  plain,  'tis  plain ;  your 
whole  family  are  in  a  combination  against  me  ;  your 
son  and  daughter  hate  me  :  they  think  I  stand  be 
tween  them  and  your  favour;  and  indeed  it  is  not 
fit  I  should  do  so;  for,  fallen  as  they  are,  they  are 
still  your  children,  and  I  an  alien,  an  intruder,  who 
ought  in  conscience  to  retire  and  heal  these  unhappy 
breaches. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  See,  if  the  good  man  does  not 
wipe  his  eyes ! 

Dr.  Cant.  Oh,  heavens !  the  thought  of  their  in 
gratitude  wounds  me  to  the  quick  ;  but  I'll  remove 
:his  eye-sore.  Here,  Charles  ! 

Enter  SEYWARD. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  For  goodness  sake— 

Dr.  Cant  well.  Bring  me  that  writing  I  gave  you 
o  lay  up  this  morning. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Make  haste,  good  Charles ;  it  shall 
)e  signed  this  moment.  [Exit  SEYWARD. 

Dr.  Cant.  Not  for  the  world,  Sir  John  :  every 
minute  tends  to  corroborate  my  last  intentions ;  I 
must  not,  will  not  take  it,  with  the  curses  of  your 
children. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  But,  consider,  Doctor;  shall  my 
kicked  son  then  be  heir  to  my  lands,  before  repent 
ance  has  entitled  him  to  favour  ?  No,  let  him  de- 
)end  upon  you  whom  he  has  wronged ;  perhaps,  in 
ime,  he  may  reflect  on  his  father's  justice,  and  be 
reconciled  to  your  rewarded  virtues.  If  heaven 
hould  at  last  reclaim  him,  in  you,  I  know,  he  still 
vould  find  a  fond  forgiving  father. 

Dr.  Cant.  The  imagination  of  so  blessed  an  hour 
oftens  me  to  a  tenderness  I  cannot  support ! 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Oh  !  the  dear  good  man  ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  With  regard  to  my  daughter,  Doctor, 
rou  know  she  is  not  wronged  by  it ;  because,  if ; " 
>rove  not  obstinate,  she  may  still  be  happy. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Yes;  but  the  perverse  wretcl 
lights  the  blessing  you  propose  for  her. 

Dr.  Cant.  We  must  allow,  madam,  female  mo- 
iesty  a  time,  which  often  takes  the  likeness  of  dis- 
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taste ;  the  commands  of  your  good  son  might  too 
suddenly  surprise  her.  Maids  must  be  gently  dealt 
with,  and  might  I  humbly  advise— 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Any  thing  you  will ;  you  shall  go 
vern  me  and  her. 

Dr.  Cant.  Then,  sir,  abate  of  your  authority,  and 
let  the  matter  rest  awhile. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Suppose  we  were  to  get  my  wife  to 
speak  to  her ;  women  will  oftrn  hear  from  their  own 
sex  what,  sometimes,  even  from  the  man  they  like, 
will  startle  them. 

Dr.  Cant.  Then,  with  your  permission,  sir,  I  will 
take  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  my  lady. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  She's  now  in  her  dressing  room ; 
I'll  go  and  prepare  her  for  it.  [Exit. 

Dr.  Cant.  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir ;  too  boun 
tiful. 

Enter  SEYWARU. 

Seyu<.  Sir,  Mr.  Mawwonn  is  without,  and  would 
he  pi. id  to  be  permitted  to  speak  with  you. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Oh  !  pray,  Doetor,  admit  him ; 
I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Mawwonn  this  great  while; 
he's  a  pious  man,  though  in  an  humble  estate.  De 
sire  the  worthy  creature  to  walk  in.  [Exit  SKYWARD. 

Enter  MAW  wo  KM. 

How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Mawworm  ? 

Maw.  Thank  your  ladyship's  axing,  I'm  but 
deadly  poorish,  indeed  ;  the  world  and  I  can't  agree. 
— I  have  got  the  books,  Doctor;  and  Mrs.  Grunt 
bid  me  give  her  sarvice  to  you,  and  thanks  you  for 
the  eighteen-pence. 

Dr.  Cant.  Hush!  friend  Mawworm,  not  a  word 
more  ;  you  know  I  hate  to  have  my  little  charities 
blazed  about :  a  poor  widow,  madam,  to  whom  I  sent 
my  mite. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Give  her  this.  (Offering  a  purte 
to  Mawworm.) 

Dr.  Cant.  I'll  take  care  it  shall  be  given  to  her. 
(  Takes  the  purte.) 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Mr.  Mawworm? 

Maw.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me ; 
I'm  a  breaking  my  heart :  I  think  it's  a  sin  to  keep 
a  shop. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Why,  if  you  think  it  is  a  sin, 
indeed — Pray,  what's  your  business  ? 

Maw.  We  deals  in  grocery,  tea,  small-beer,  char 
coal,  butter,  biick-dust,  and  the  like. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Well ;  you  must  consult  with 
your  friendly  director  here  : 

Maw.  I  want's  to  go  a-preaching. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Do  you  ? 

Maw.  I'm  almost  sure  I  have  had  a  call. 

Old  Ladv  Lamb.  Ay  ! 

Maw.  I  have  made  several  sermons  already.  I 
does  them  extrumpery,  because  I  can't  write;  and 
now  the  devils  in  our  alley  says  as  how  my  head's 
turned. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Ay,  devils,  indeed ;  but  don't 
you  mind  them. 

Maw.  No,  I  don't ;  I  rebukes  them,  and  Breaches 
to  them,  whether  they  will  or  not.  We  lets  our 
house  in  lodgings  to  single  men  ;  and,  sometimes,  I 
gets  them  together,  with  one  or  two  of  the  neigh* 
lours,  aud  makes  them  all  cry. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Did  you  ever  preach  in  public  ? 

Maw.  I  got  up  on  Kennington  Common,  the  last 
review  day  ;  but  the  boys  threw  brick-bracks  at  me, 
and  pinned  crackers  to  my  tail;  and  I  have  been 
afraid  to  mount,  your  ladyship,  ever  since. 
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Old  Lady  Lamb.  Do  you  hear  this,  Doctor  ?  throw 
brick-bats  at  him,  and  pin  crackers  to  his  tail !  Can 
these  things  be  stood  by  ? 

Maw.  I  told  them  so ;  says  I,  "  I  doet  nothing 
clandeceutly ;  I  stands  here  contagious  to  his  ma 
jesty's  guards,  and  I  charges  you  upon  your  app*.- 
rels  nut  to  nudist  me." 

Old  Lady  Lamb.   Aud  it  had  no  effect  ? 

Maw.  No  more  than  if  I  spoke  to  so  many  post- 
esses  ;  but  if  he  advises  me  to  go  a-preaching,  and 
quit  my  shop,  I'll  make  an  excressance  farther  into 
tne  country. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  An  excursion  you  would  say. 

Maw.  I  am  but  a  sheep,  but  my  bleatings  shall  be 
heard  afar  off,  and  that  sheep  shall  become  a  shep 
herd  ;  nay,  if  it  be  only,  as  it  were,  a  shepherd's  dog, 
to  bark  the  stray  lambs  into  the  fold. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  He  wants  method,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Cant.  Yes,  madam,  but  there  is  matter ;  and 
I  despise  not  the  ignorant. 

Maw.  He's  a  saint. 

Dr.  Cant.  Oh ! 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Oh  ! 

Maw.  If  ever  there  was  a  saint,  he's  one.  Till  I 
went  after  him,  I  was  little  better  than  the  devil ;  my 
conscience  was  tanned  with  sin,  like  a  piece  of  neat's 
leather,  and  had  no  more  feeling  than  the  sole  of  my 
shoe ;  always  a  roving  after  fantastical  delights.  I 
used  to  go,  every  Sunday  evening,  to  the  Three 
Hats,  at  Islington ;  it's  a  public-house;  mayhap  your 
ladyship  may  know  it :  I  was  a  great  lover  of  skit 
tles,  too,  but  now  I  can't  bear  them. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  What  a  blessed  reformation  ! 

Maw.  I  believe,  Doctor,  you  never  knowed  as  how 
I  was  instigated  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  reform 
ing  society.  I  convicted  a  man  of  five  oaths,  on  last 
Thursday  was  a  se'nnight,  at  the  Pewter-platter,  in 
the  Borough ;  and  another  of  three,  while  he  was 
playing  trap-ball  in  St.  George's  Fields:  I  bought 
this  waistcoat  out  of  my  share  of  the  money. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  But  how  do  you  mind  your  bu 
siness  ? 

Mau.  We  have  lost  almost  all  our  customers; 
because  I  keeps  extorting  them  whenever  they  come 
into  the  shop. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  And  how  do  you  live  ? 

Maw.  Better  than  ever  we  did  :  while  we  were 
worldly-minded,  my  wife  and  I  (for  I  am  married 
to  as  likely  a  woman  as  you  shall  see  in  a  thousand) 
could  hardly  make  things  do  at  all ;  but  since  this 
good  man  has  brought  us  into  the  road  of  the  right 
eous,  we  have  always  plenty  of  every  thing ;  and  my 
wife  goes  as  well  dressed  as  a  gentlewoman.  We 
have  had  a  child,  too. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Merciful ! 

Maw.  And  between  you  and  me,  Doctor,  I  be 
lieve  Susy's  breeding  again. 

Dr.  Cant.  Thus  it  is,  madam :  I  am  constantly 
told,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  a  blessing  fol 
lows  wherever  1  come. 

Maw.  And  yet,  if  you  would  hear  how  the  neigh- 
hours  reviles  my  wife ;  saying  as  how  she  sets  no 
store  by  me,  because  we  have  words  now  and  then  ; 
but,  as  I  says,  if  such  was  the  case,  would  she  ever 
bave  out  me  down  that  there  time  as  I  was  molon- 
choly,  and  she  found  me  hanging  behind  the  door  ? 
"  don't  believe  there's  a  wife  in  the  parish  would 
bave  done  so  by  her  husband. 

Dr.  Cant.  I  believe  'tis  near  dinner-time ;  and 
Sir  John  will  require  my  attendance. 

Maw.  Oh  !   I  am  troublesome  :  nay,  I  only 
to  you,  Doctor,  with  a  message  from  Mrs.  Gruut. 
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1  wish  your  ladyship  heartily  and  heartily  farewell; 
Doctor,  a  good  day  to  you. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Mr.  Maw  worm,  call  on  me  some 
time  this  afternoon  :  I  want  to  have  a  little  private 
discourse  with  you  ;  and  pray,  ir.y  service  to  your 
spouse. 

Maw.  I  will,  madam  ;  you  are  a  malefactor  to 
all  goodness;  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship;  I  will, 
indeed.  (Going,  rt.turns.)  Oh  !  Doctor,  that's  true  ; 
Susy  desired  me  to  give  her  kind  love  and  respects 
to  you.  [Exit. 

Dr.  Cant.  Madam,  if  you  please,  I  will  lead  you 
into  the  parlour. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  No,  Doctor;  my  coach  waits  at 
the  door. 

Enter  SKYWARD. 

Dr.  Cant.  Charles,  you  may  lay  those  papers  by 
again,  but  in  some  place  where  you'll  easily  find 
them  ;  for  I  believe  we  shall  have  occasion  for  them 
some  time  this  afternoon. 

Seyw.  I'll  take  care,  sir.  [Exeunt  Doctor  and  Old 
Lady  Lamb.]  Occasion  for  them  this  afternoon  ! 
Then  there's  no  time  to  be  lost ;  the  coast  is  clear, 
and  this  is  her  chamber.  What's  the  matter  with 
me  ?  The  thought  of  speaking  to  her  throws  me 
into  a  disorder.  There's  nobody  within,  I  believe ; 
I'll  knock  again. 

Enter  BETTY. 
Is  your  lady  busy  ? 

Betty.  I  believe  she's  only  reading,  sir. 

Seyw.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  let  her  know, 
if  she  be  at  leisure,  I  beg  to  speak  with  her  upon 
some  earnest  business  ? 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Charl.  Who's  that? 

Betty.  She's  here.  Mr.  Seyward,  madam,  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Charl.  Oh!  your  servant,  Mr.  Seyward.  Here, 
take  this  odious  Homer,  and  lay  him  up  again  ;  he 
tires  me.  [Exit  Betty.]  How  could  the  blind  wretch 
make  such  a  horrid  fuss  about  a  fine  woman,  for  so 
many  volumes  together,  and  give  us  no  account  of 
Jier  amours  !  You  have  read  him,  I  suppose,  in  the 
Greek,  Mr.  Seyward  ? 

Seyw.  Not  lately,  madam. 

Charl.  But  do  you  violently  admire  him  now  ? 

Seyw.  The  critics  say  he  has  his  beauties,  madam ; 
but  Ovid  has  always  been  my  favourite. 

Charl.  Ovid  !   oh  !  he  is  ravishing  ! 

Seyw.  So  art  thou,  to  madness.  (Aside.} 

Charl.  Lud !  how  could  one  do  to  learn  Greek  ? 
Were  you  a  great  while  about  it  ? 

Seyw.  It  has  been  half  the  business  of  my  life, 
madam. 

Charl.  That's  cruel  now;  then  you  think  one 
could  not  be  mistress  of  it  in  a  month  or  two  ? 

Seyw.  Not  easily,  madam. 

Charl.  They  tell  me  it  has  the  softest  tone  for 
love  of  any  language  in  the  world.  I  fancy  I  could 
soon  learn  it.  I  know  three  words  of  it  already. 

Seyw.  Pray,  madam,  what  are  they  ? 

Charl.   Stay,  let  me  see — oh,  ay !  Zoe  kai  psitche. 

Styw.  I  hope  you  know  the  English  of  them, 
madam. 

Charl.  Oh,  lud  !  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  them. 
I'm  sure  I  heard  the  Doctor  say  it  to  my  lady. 
Pray,  what  is  it? 

Seyw.  You  must  first  imagine,  madam,  a  tender 
lover,  gazing  on  his  mistress  ;  and  then,  indeed,  they 
have  a  softness  in  them;  as  thus,  Zoe  kai  psuche ! 
My  life,  my  soul! 


Charl.  Oh !  the  impudent  young  rogue  !  how  his 
eyes  spoke,  too  !  What  the  deuce  can  he  want  with 
me  ?  It  always  ran  in  my  head  that  this  fellow  had 
something  in  him  above  his  condition;  I'll  know 
immediately.  (Aside.)  Well,  but  your  business 
with  me,  Mr.  Seyward?  You  have  something  of 
love  in  your  head,  I'll  lay  my  life  on't. 

Sci/ir.   I  never  yet  durst  own  it,  madam. 

Churl.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Seyw.  My  story  is  too  melancholy  to  entertain  a 
mind  so  much  at  ease  as  your's. 

Chart.  Oh  !  I  love  melancholy  stories,  of  all 
things.  Pray,  how  long  have  you  lived  with  your 
uncle,  Mr.  Seyward? 

Seyw.  With  Doctor  Cantwell,  I  suppose  you  mean, 
madam  ? 

Charl.  Ay. 

Seyw.  He's  no  uncle  of  mine,  madam. 

Charl.  You  surprise  me  !  not  your  uncle  ? 

Seyw.  No,  madam;  but  that's  not  the  only  cha 
racter  the  Doctor  assumes,  to  which  he  has  ho  right. 

Charl.  Lud  !   I  am  concerned  for  you. 

Seytf.  So  you  would,  madam,  if  you  knew  all. 

Charl.  I  am  already  ;  but  if  there  be  any  further 
particulars  of  your  story,  pray,  let  me  hear  them ; 
and  should  any  services  be  in  my  power,  I  am  sure 
you  may  command  them. 

Seyw.  You  treat  me  with  so  kind,  so  gentle  a 
hand,  that  I  will  unbosom  myself  to  you.  My  fa 
ther,  madam,  was  the  younger  branch  of  a  genteel 
family  in  the  north  ;  his  name,  Trueman  ;  but  dying 
while  I  was  yet  in  my  infancy,  1  was  left  wholly 
dependant  on  my  mother;  a  woman  really  pious 
and  well-meaning,  but — in  short,  madam,  Doctor 
Cantwell  fatally  got  acquainted  with  her,  and  as  he 
is  now  your  father's  bosom  counsellor,  soon  became 
her's.  She  died,  madam,  when  I  was  but  eight  years 
old  ;  and  then,  I  was,  indeed,  left  an  orphan. 

Charl.  Poor  creature  !  Lud  !   I  cannot  bear  it. 

Seyw.  She  left  Doctor  Cantwell  her  sole  heir  and 
executor :  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  I 
believe  it  was  in  the  confirmation  that  he  would 
take  care  of,  and  do  justice  to  me ;  and,  indeed,  he 
has  so  far  taken  care  of  me,  that  he  sent  me  to  a 
seminary  abroad,  and  for  these  three  years  last  past 
has  kept  me  with  him. 

Charl.  A  seminary  !  Oh,  heavens  !  But  why  have 
you  not  striven  to  do  yourself  justice  ? 

Seyw.  Thrown  so  young  into  his  power  as  I  was, 
unknown  and  friendless,  to  whom  could  I  apply  for 
succour  ?  Nay,  madam,  I  will  confess  that,  on  my 
return  to  England,  I  was  at  first  tainted  with  his 
enthusiastic  notions  myself;  and,  for  some  time,  as 
much  imposed  upon  by  him,  as  others  ;  till,  by  de 
grees,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of,  or 
totally  discard  me,  (which  last  he  did  not  think 
prudent  to  do,)  he  was  obliged  to  unveil  himself  to 
me  in  his  proper  colours ;  and  I  believe  I  can  inform 
you  of  some  parts  of  his  private  character,  that  may 
be  the  means  of  detecting  one  of  the  wickedest  im 
postors  that  ever  practised  upon  credulity. 

Charl.  But  how  has  the  wretch  dared  to  treat  you  ? 

Seyw.  In  his  ill  and  insolent  humours,  madam,  he 
has  sometimes  the  presumption  to  tell  me,  that  I  am 
the  object  of  his  charity  ;  and  I  own,  madam,  that  I 
am  humbled  in  my  opinion,  by  his  having  drawn  mt 
into  a  connivance  at  some  a  -lions,  which  I  can' 
look  back  on  without  horror. 

Charl.  Indeed,  you  can't  tVll  how  I  pity  you 
and,  depend  upon  it,  if  it  be  possible  to  serve  you,  b 
getting  you  out  of  the  hands  of  this  monster,  I  wil 

Seyw.  Once  more,  madam,  let  me  assure  you,  that 
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your  generous  inclination  would  be  a  consolation  to 
me  iu  tli"  front  misfortunei  :  and,  «-VIMI  iu  tip-  la-t 
moment  of  painful  death,  would  give  my  poor  heart 
a  joy. 

Charl.  Lud!  the  poor  unfortunate  hoy  loves  me, 
too!  What  shall  I  do  with  him?  Pray,  Mr.  S.-y- 
wanl.  what  paper  is  that  you  have  iti  your  hand?  Is 
it  relative  to — 

Sei/u:  Another  instance  of  nee  and  gra 

titude  which  animate  our  worthy  Dortor. 

Charl.  You  fri-hten  me  !  Tray,  what  is  the  pur 
port  of  it?  Is  it  neith  ->d  ? 

Seyu\  No,  madam  ;  therefore,  to  prevent  it,  by 
this  timely  notice,  was  my  1  re  \\itli  y<>u. 

Your  lather  .-zave  it  to  the  Doctor  fust,  to  shew  his 
counsel;  who  having  approved  it,  I  understand  this 
evening  it  will  be  executed. 

Charl  But  what  is  it  ? 

Seuu:  It  grants  to  Doctor  Cantwell,  in  present, 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  of  which  this  very 
house  is  part ;  and,  at  your  father's  death,  invests 
him  in  the  whole  remainder  of  his  freehold  estate. 
For  you,  indeed,  there  is  a  charge  of  four  thousand 
pounds  upon  it,  provided  you  marry  with  the  Doc 
tor's  consent ;  if  not,  'tis  added  to  my  lady's  join 
ture  ;  but  your  brother,  madam,  is,  without  condi 
tions,  utterly  disinherited. 

Charl.  I  am  confounded  !  What  will  become  of 
us  ?  My  father,  now  I  find,  was  serious.  Oh  !  this 
insinuating  hypocrite  !  Let  me  sec — ay,  I  will  go 
this  minute.  Sir,  dare  you  trust  this  in  my  hands  for 
an  hour  only? 

Seyw.  Anything  to  serve  you.  [Ball  rings. 

Charl.  Hark  !  they  ring  to  dinner  :  pray,  sir,  step 
in :  say  I  am  obliged  to  dine  abroad ;  and  whisper 
one  of  the  footmen  to  get  a  chair  immediately  ;  then 
do  you  take  a  proper  occasion  to  slip  out  after  me 
to  Mr.  Double's  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  there  I 
shall  have  time  to  talk  further  with  you.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE    I. — A   Dressing-room. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  and  BETTy. 

Charl.  Has  any  one  been  to  speak  with  me,  Betty? 

Betty.  Only  Mr.  Darnley,  madam ;  he  said  he 
would  call  again,  and  bade  his  servant  stay  below, 
to  give  him  notice  when  you  came  home. 

Charl.  You  don't  know  what  he  wanted  ? 

Betty.  No,  madam;  he  seemed  very  uneasy  at 
ytur  being  abroad. 

Charl.  Well,   go;  I'll  see   him.    [Exit  BETTY.] 
Ten  to  one  but  his  wise  head   has  found  out  some 
thing  to  be  jealous  of:  if  he  let  me  see  it,  I  shall  be 
sure  to  make  him  infinitely  easy.     Here  he  comes. 
Enter  DARNLEY. 

Darn.  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Chart.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Diirn.    Yon  have  been  abroad,  I  hear  ? 

Churl.   Yes,  and  IMW  I  am  come  home,  you  see. 

D'irn.  You  >n  in  to  turn  upon  my  words,  madam. 
Is  there  anything  particular  in  them  ? 

Charl.  As  much  as  there  is  in  my  being  abroad, 
I  believe. 

D.im.  Might  I  not  say  you  have  been  abroad, 
without  giving  offence  ? 

Ch:irl.  And  might  I  not  a<  \\.-H  say.  I  was  come 
homo,  without  your  being  so  grave  upon  it? 


Dam.   Do  you  know  anything  that  should   : 

me  •{[•  . 

Charl.   1  know.  ,,  I  am  tin-  wor?: 

son  in  the  world  yon  c a  iicw  it  to. 

Darn.  Nay,  I  don't  suppose  you  do  anything  you 
won't  justify". 

Charl.  Oli!  then,  I  find  I  have  done  something 
yon  think  I  can't  justify. 

Darn.   I  don't   -ay  that    <:  :haps  I   am 

wrong  in  what  I  have  said  ;  but  I  have  so  uftc:; 
used  to  ask  pardon  for  your  b.-mg  in  the  wrong,  that 
I  am  resolved  henceforth  never  to  rely  on  the  inso 
lent  evidence  of  my  own  senses. 

Charl.  You  don't  know,  now,  perhaps  that  I  think 
this  pretty  smart  speech  of  your's  is  very  dull ;  hut, 
since  that's  a  fault  you  can't  help,  I  will 
ill.  Come  now,  be  as  sincere  on  your  side,  ami  tell 
me  seriously,  is  not  what  real  business  I  had  abroad 
the  very  thing  you  want  to  be  made  easy  in  ? 

Darn.  If  I  thought  you  would  make  me  easy,  I 
would  own  it. 

Charl.  Now  do  we  come  to  the  point.  To-morrow 
morning,  then,  I  give  you  my  word,  to  let  you  know 
it  all;  till  then,  there  is  a  necessity  for  its  being  a 
secret ;  and  I  insist  upon  your  believing  it. 

Darn.  But  pray,  madam,  what  am  I  to  do  with 
private  imagination  in  the  meantime?  That  is  not 
in  my  power  to  confine  ;  and  sure,  you  won't  be  of 
fended  if,  to  avoid  the  tortures  that  may  give  me, 
I  beg  you'll  trust  me  with  the  secret  now. 

Charl.  Don't  press  me ;  for  positively,  I  will  not. 
Darn.  Will  not !  Cannot  had  been  a  kinder  term. 
Is  my  disquiet  of  so  little  moment  to  you  ? 

Charl.  Of  none,  while  your  disquiet  dares  not 
trust  the  assurances  I  have  given  you.  If  you  expect 
I  should  confide  in  you  for  life,  don't  let  me  see  you 
dare  not  take  my  word  for  a  day ;  and,  if  you  be 
wise,  you'll  think  so  fair  a  trial  a  favour.  Come, 
come;  there's  nothing  shews  so  low  a  mind,  as  those 
grave  and  insolent  jealousies. 

Darn.  However,  madam,  mine  you  won't  find  so 
low  as  you  imagine;  and  since  I  see  your  tyranny 
arises  from  your  mean  opinion  of  me,  'tis  time  to 
be  myself,  and  disavow  your  power.  You  use  it  now 
beyond  my  bearing ;  not  only  impose  on  me  to  dis 
believe  my  senses,  but  do  it  with  such  an  imperious 
air,  as  if  my  manly  reason  were  your  slave — and  this 
despicable  frame,  that  follows  you,  durst  shew  no 
signs  of  life  but  what  you  vouchsafe  to  give  it. 

Charl.  You  are  in  the  right.  Go  on;  suspect  me 
still ;  believe  the  worst  you  can  ;  'tis  all  true ;  I 
don't  justify  myself.  Why  do  you  trouble  me  with 
your  complaints  ?  If  you  be  master  of  that  manly 
reason  you  have  boasted,  give  a  manly  proof  of  it ; 
at  once  resume  your  liberty  ;  despise  me ;  go  off  iu 
triumph  now,  like  a  king  in  a  tragedy. 

Dam.  Is  this  the  end  of  all,  then  ?  And  are  those 
tender  protestations  you  have  made  me,  (for  such  I 
thought  them,)  when,  with  a  kind  of  reluctance,  you 
gave  me  something  more  than  hope — what,  all— oh, 
Charlotte  ! — all  come  to  this  ? 

Charl.  Oh,  lud  !  1  am  growing  silly;  if  I  hear  on, 
I  shall  tell  him  everything;  'tis  but  another  struggle, 
and  I  shall  conquer  it.  [Aside.]  So,  you  are  not 
gone,  I  see. 

l),irn.   Do  you,  then,  wish  me  gone,  madam? 
Charl.    Your  manly  reason  will  direct  you. 
Darn.  This  is  too'niu.-h  ;   mv  heart  can  boar  no 
more.     What,  am  I  mote<l  |t, 

.  \it  n. 

•rl.  At  last,  I  am  relieved.     Well,  Mr.    - 
ward,  is  it  done  ? 

3  C  2 
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Seyw.  I  did  not  stir  from  the  desk  till  it  was  en 
tirely  finished. 

Charl.  Where's  the  original  ? 

Seyw.  This  is  it,  madam. 

CharL  Very  well ;  that,  you  know,  you  must  keep ; 
but  come,  we  must  lose  no  time;  we  will  examine 
this  in  the  next  room.  Now  I  feel  for  him.  [Exit. 

Darn.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.  Pray,  Mr.  Charles, 
what  private  business  have  you  with  that  lady  ? 

Seyw.  Sir! 

Darn.  I  must  know,  young  man. 

Seyw.  Not  quite  so  young,  but  I  can  keep  a  secret, 
and  a  lady's,  too.  You'll  excuse  me,  sir.  [Exit. 

Darn.  'Sdeath !  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  every 
body ;  I  shall  be  distracted.  This  young  fellow 
should  repent  his  pertness,  did  not  this  house  pro 
tect  him.  This  is  Charlotte's  contrivance  to  distract 
me  ;  but — but  what  ?  Oh !  I  have  love  enough  to 
bear  this,  and  ten  times  as  much. 

Enter  Colonel  LAMBERT. 

Col.  Lamb.  What,  in  raptures  ? 

Darn.  Pr'ythee — I  am  unfit  to  talk  with  you. 

Col.  Lamb.  What,  is  Charlotte  in  her  airs  again? 

Darn.  I  know  not  what  she  is. 

Col.  Lamb.  Do  you  know  where  she  is  ? 

Darn.  Retired  this  moment  to  her  chamber  with 
the  young  fellow  there,  the  Doctor's  nephew. 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  you  are  not  jealous  of  the  Doc 
tor,  I  hope  ? 

Darn.  Perhaps  she'll  be  less  reserved  to  you,  and 
tell  you  wherein  I  have  mistaken  her. 

Col.  Lamb.  Poor  Frank  !  Every  plot  I  lay  upon 
my  sister's  inclination  for  you,  you  are  sure  to  ruin 
by  your  own  conduct. 

Darn.  I  own  I  have  too  little  temper,  and  too 
much  real  passion,  for  a  modish  lover. 

Col.  Lamb.  Come,  come;  make  yourself  easy  once 
more  ;  I'll  undertake  for  you.  If  you'll  fetch  a  cool 
turn  in  the  park,  upon  Constitution-hill,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  I'll  come  to  you,  and  make  you  per 
fectly  easy. 

Darn.  Dear  Tom,  you  are  a  friend,  indeed!  I 
have  a  thousand  things — but  you  shall  find  me  there. 

[Exit. 
Enter  CHARLOTTE  and  SKYWARD. 

Col.  Lamb.  How  now,  sister  !  what  have  you  done 
to  Darnley  ?  The  poor  i'ellow  looks  as  if  he  had 
killed  your  parrot. 

Charl.  Psha !  you  know  him  well  enough ;  I've 
only  been  setting  him  a  love-lesson ;  it  a  little  puz 
zles  him  to  get  through  it  at  first,  but  he'll  know  it 
all  by  to-morrow.  You  will  be  sure  to  be  in  the 
way,  Mr.  Seyward. 

Seyw.  Madam,  you  may  depend  upon  me ;  I  have 
my  full  instructions.  [Exit. 

Col.  Lamb.  Oh,  ho !  here's  the  business,  then ; 
and  it  seems  that  Darnley  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
it.  Ha,  ha !  And,  pr'ythee,  what  is  the  mighty  se 
cret  that  is  transacted  between  Seyward  and  you  ? 

Charl.  That's  what  he  would  have  known,  indeed: 
but  you  must  know,  I  don't  think  it  proper  to  let 
you  tell  him  either,  for  all  your  sly  manner  of  asking. 

Col.  Lamb.  Pray,  take  your  own  time,  dear  ma 
dam  ;  I  am  not  in  haste  to  know,  I  assure  you. 

Charl.  Well,  but,  hold!  on  second  thoughts,  you 
shall  know  partjof  this  affair  between  Seyward  and 
-me  ;  nay,  I  give  you  leave  to  tell  Darnley,  too,  on 
some  conditions  :  'tis  true,  I  did  design  to  have  sur 
prised  you ;  but  now  my  mind's  altered,  that's 
enough. 

Col.  Lamb.  Ay,  for  any  mortal's  satisfaction  :  but 
here  comes  my  lady. 


Enter  Lady  LAMBERT. 

Lady  Lamb.  Away,  away,  Colonel  and  Charlotte, 
both  of  you  away  this  instant. 

Charl.  What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Lady  Lamb.  I  am  going  to  put  the  Doctor  to  his 
trial,  that's  all.  I  have  considered  the  proposal  you 
have  made  me  to-day,  Colonel,  and  am  convinced 
it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  an  instant ;  so,  just  now, 
I  told  the  Doctor,  in  a  half-whisper,  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  a  word  in  private  with  him  here ; 
and  he  said  he  would  wait  upon  me  presently.  But 
must  I  play  a  traitorous  part  now,  and,  instead  of 
persuading  you  to  the  Doctor,  persuade  the  Doctor 
against  you  ? 

Charl.  Dear  madam,  why  not  ?  One  moment's 
truce  with  the  prude,  I  beg  of  you;  don't  startle  at 
his  first  declaration,  but  let  him  go  on,  till  he  shews 
the  very  bottom  of  his  ugly  heart. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  warrant  you,  I'll  give  a  good  ac 
count  of  him  ;  but,  as  I  live,  here  he  comes  ! 

Charl.  Come,  then,  brother,  you  and  I  will  be 
commode,  and  steal  off.  [Exit  with  Col.  LAMB. 

Enter  Doctor  CANTWELL. — Col.  LAMB,  listening. 

Dr.  Cant.  Here  I  am,  madam,  at  your  ladyship's 
command ;  how  happy  am  I  that  you  think  me  worthy. 

Lady  Lamb.  Please  to  sit,  sir.  [They  sit. 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  but,  dear  lady — Ah !  you  can't 
conceive  the  joyousness  I  feel  at  this  so  much  de 
sired  interview.  Ah,  ah !  I  have  a  thousand  friendly 
things  to  say  to  you.  And  how  stands  your  precious 
health  ?  Is  your  naughty  cold  abated  yet  ?  I  have 
scarce  closed  my  eyes  these  two  nights  with  my 
concern  for  you. 

Lady  Lamb.  Your  charity  is  too  far  concerned  for 
me. 

Dr.  Cant.  Ah  !  don't  say  so ;  don't  say  so :  you 
merit  more  than  mortal  man  can  do  for  you. 

Lady  Lamb.  Indeed  you  overrate  me. 

Dr.  Cant.  I  speak  it  from  my  heart :  indeed,  in« 
deed,  indeed  I  do.  [Pressing  her  hand. 

Lady  Lamb.  Oh,  dear !  you  hurt  my  hand,  sir. 

Dr.  Cant.  Impute  it  to  my  zeal,  and  want  of  words 
for  expression :  precious  soul !  I  would  not  harm 
you  for  the  world ;  no,  it  would  be  the  whole  busi 
ness  of  my  life — 

Lady  Lamb.  But  to  the  affair  I  would  speak  to 
you  about. 

Dr.  Cant.  Ah  !  thou  heavenly  woman  ! 

[Placing  his  hand  on  her  knee. 

Lady  Lamb.  Your  hand  need  not  be  there,  sir. 

Dr.  Cant.  I  was  admiring  the  softness  of  this  silk. 
They  are,  indeed,  come  to  prodigious  perfection  in 
all  manufactures  :  how  wonderful  is  human  art ! 
here  it  disputes  the  prize  with  nature.  That  all 
this  soft  and  gaudy  lustre  should  be  brought  from 
the  labours  of  a  poor  worm ! 

Lady  Lamb.  But  our  business,  sir,  is  upon  another 
subject.  Sir  John  informs  me,  that  he  thinks  him 
self  under  no  obligations  to  Mr.  Darnley,  and,  there 
fore,  resolves  to  give  his  daughter  to  you. 

Dr.  Cant.  Such  a  thing  has  been  mentioned,  ma 
dam  ;  but  to  deal  sincerely  with  you,  that  is  not  the 
happiness  I  sigh  after ;  there  is  a  soft  and  serious 
excellence  for  me,  very  different  from  what  your 
step-daughter  possesses. 

Lady  Lamb.  Well,  sir,  pray  be  sincere,  and  open 
your  heart  to  me. 

Dr.  Cant.  Open  my  heart  !  Can  you,  then,  sweet 
lady,  be  yet  a  stranger  to  it  ?  Has  no  action  of  my 
life  been  able  to  inform  you  of  my  real  thoughts? 

Lady  Lamb.  Well,  sir ;  I  take  all  this,  as  I  sup- 
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pose  you  intend  it,  for  my  good  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

Dr.  Cant.  Indeed  I  mean  you  cordial  service. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  dare  say  vou  do:  you  are  above 
the  low  momentary  views  of  this  world. 

Dr.  Cant.  Why,  I  should  be  so :  and  yet,  alas  !  I 
find  this  mortal  clothing  of  my  soul  is  made  like 
other  men's,  of  sensual  flesh  and  blood,  and  has  its 
frailties. 

Lady  Lamb.  We  all  have  those ;  but  your's  arc 
well  corrected  by  your  divine  and  virtuous  contem 
plations. 

Dr.  Cant.  Alas !  madam,  my  heart  is  not  of  stone. 
I  may  resist;  call  all  my  prayers,  my  fastings,  tears, 
and  penance,  to  my  aid ;  but  yet  I  am  not  an  angel. 
I  am  still  but  a  man ;  and  virtue  may  strive,  but  na 
ture  will  be  uppermost.  I  love  you,  then,  madam. 

Lady  Lamb.  ( They  rise.)  Hold,  sir !  Suppose  I 
now  should  let  my  husband,  your  benefactor,  know 
the  favour  you  design  him. 

Dr.  Cant.  You  cannot  be  so  cruel ! 

Lady  Lamb  Nor  will,  on  this  condition;  that  you 
instantly  renounce  all  claim  and  title  to  Charlotte, 
and  use  your  utmost  interest  with  Sir  John,  to  give 
her,  with  her  full  fortune,  to  Mr.  Darnley. 

Colonel  LAMBERT  advances  between  them. 

Col.  Lamb.  Villain,  monster,  perfidious  and  un 
grateful  traitor !  Your  hypocrisy,  your  false  zeal  is 
discovered ;  and  I  am  sent  here,  by  the  hand  of  in 
sulted  heaven,  to  lay  you  open  to  my  father,  and 
expose  you  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Cant.  Ah  ! 

Lady  Lamb.  Oh  !  unthinking  Colonel! 

Col.  Lamb.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  Colonel, 
nor  for  you;  but  you  shall  have  my  prayers. 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  you  profligate  hypocrite !  Do 
you  think  to  carry  off  your  villainy  with  that  sancti 
fied  air  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  sir.  I  have 
been  in  discourse  here  with  my  good  lady,  by  per 
mission  of  your  worthy  father. 

Col.  Lamb.  Dog !  did  my  father  desire  you  to  talk 
of  love  to  my  lady? 

Dr.  Cant.  Call  me  not  dog,  Colonel.  I  hope  we 
are  both  brother  Christians.  Yes,  I  will  own  I  did 
beg  leave  to  talk  to  her  of  love ;  for,  alas  !  I  am 
but  a  man ;  yet,  if  my  passion  for  your  dear  sister, 
which  I  cannot  control,  be  sinful — 

Lady  Lamb.  (Aside  to  the  Colonel.)  Your  noise,  I 
perceive,  is  bringing  up  Sir  John.  Manage  with  him 
as  you  will,  at  present ;  I  will  withdraw ;  for  I  have 
an  after-game  to  play,  which  may  yet  put  this  wretch 
effectually  into  our  power.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  LAMBERT. 

Sir  /.  Lamb.  What  uproar  is  this  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing ;  only  a  little 
broil  of  the  good  Doctor's  here.  You  are  well  re 
warded  for  your  kindness ;  and  he  would  fain  pay  it 
back, with  triple  interest,  to  your  wife:  in  short,  sir, 
I  took  him  here  in  the  very  fact  of  making  a  crimi 
nal  declaration  of  love  to  my  lady. 

Dr.  Cant.  Why,  why,  Sir  John,  would  you  not  let 
me  leave  your  house  ?  I  knew  some  dreadful  me 
thod  would  be  taken  to  drive  me  hence.  Oh  !  be  not 
an£ry>  good  Colonel ;  but,  indeed,  and  indeed,  you 
use  me  cruelly. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Horrible,  wicked  creature  !  Doctor, 
let  me  hoar  it  from  you. 


Dr.  Cant.  Alas !  sir,  I  am  in  the  dark  as  much  as 
you  ;  but  it  should  seem,  for  what  purpose  he  best 
knows,  your  son  hid  himself  somewhere  hereabouts  ; 
;ind  while  I  was  talking  to  my  lady,  rushed  in  upon 
us.  You  know  the  subject,  sir,  on  which  I  \vas  to 
entertain  her;, and  I  might  speak  of  my  love  to  ymir 
daughter  with  more  warmth  than,  perhaps,  I  ou^ht; 
which  the  Colonel  overhearing,  might  possibly  ima 
gine  I  was  addressing  my  lady  herself;  for  I  will  not 
suspect — no,  heaven  forbid  !  I  will  not  suspect  that 
he  would  iutentially  forge  a  falsehood  to  dishonour  me. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Now,  vile  detractor  of  all  virtue!  is 
your  outrageous  malice  confounded?  What  he  tdls 
you  is  true  ;  he  has  been  talking  to  my  lady  by  my 
consent ;  and  what  he  said,  he  said  by  my  orders. 
<;<»<nl  man  !  be  not  concerned,  for  I  see  through  their 
vile  designs.  Here,  thou  curse  of  my  life,  if  thou 
art  not  lost  to  conscience,  and  all  sense  of  honour, 
repair  the  injury  you  have  attempted,  by  confessing 
your  rancour,  and  throwing  yourself  at  his  feet. 

Dr.  Cant.  Oh  !  Sir  John — for  my  sake — I  will 
throw  myself  at  the  Colonel's  feet ;  nay,  if  that  will 
please  him,  he  shall  tread  on  my  neck. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What !  mute,  defenceless,  hardened 
in  thy  malice  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  I  scotn  the  imputation,  sir ;  and  with 
the  same  repeated  honesty  avow  (however  cunningly 
he  may  have  devised  this  gloss)  that  you  are  de 
ceived.  What  I  tell  you,  sir,  is  true ;  these  eyes, 
these  ears,  were  witnesses  of  his  audacious  love, 
without  the  mention  of  my  sister's  name  :  directly, 
plainly,grossly  tending  to  abuse  thehonour  of  your  bed. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Villain  !  this  instant  leave  my  sight, 
my  house,  my  family,  for  ever  ! 

Dr.  Cant.  Hold,  good  Sir  John  !  I  am  now  reco 
vered  from  my  surprise ;  let  me,  then,  be  an  humble 
mediator.  On  my  account,  this  must  not  be.  I  grant 
it  possible,  your  son  loves  me  not,  but  you  must 
grant  it,  too,  as  possible  he  might  mistake  me ;  to 
accuse  me,  then,  was  but  the  error  of  his  virtue : 
you  ought  to  love  him,  and  thank  him  for  his  watch 
ful  care. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Hear  this,  perverse  and  reprobate! 
Couldst  thou  wrong  such  more  than  mortal  virtue  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Wrong  him  !  The  hardened  impu 
dence  of  this  painted  charity — 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Peace,  graceless  infidel! 

Col.  Lamb.  No,  sir;  thotfgh  I  would  hazard  life  to 
gain  you  from  the  clutches  of  that  wretch,  I  could 
die  to  reconcile  my  duty  to  your  favour ;  yet  on  the 
terms  his  villainy  offers,  it  is  merit  to  refuse  it :  but, 
sir,  I'll  trouble  you  no  more ;  to-day  is  his,  to-mor 
row  may  be  mine.  [E\rit. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Come,  my  friend ;  we'll  go  this  in 
stant,  and  sign  the  settlement;  for  that  wretch  ought 
to  be  punished,  who,  I  now  see,  is  incorrigible,  and 
given  over  to  perdition. 

Dr.  Cant.  And  do  you  think  I  take  your  estate 
with  such  views  ?  No,  sir,  I  receive  it,  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  rouse  his  mind  to  virtue,  by 
shewing  him  an  instance  of  the  forgiveness  of  inju 
ries  ;  the  return  of  good  for  eviL 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh !  my  dear  friend !  my  stay  and  my 
guide !  I  am  impatient  till  the  affair  be  concluded. 

Dr.  Cant.  The  will  of  heaven  be  done  in  all  things. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Poor  dear  man!  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  Parlour  in  Sir  John  Lambert's  house. 
Enter  CHAULBTTE  and  SEYWABD. 

Charl.  You  were  witness,  then  ? 

Seyw.  I  saw  it  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
inadam. 

Charl.  And  all  passed  without  the  least  suspicion  ? 

Seyw.  Sir  John  signed  it  with  such  earnestness,  and 
the  Doctor  received  it  with  such  seeming  reluctance, 
that  neither  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  a  line  of  it. 

Charl.  Well,  Mr.  Seyward,  whether  it  succeeds  to 
our  ends  or  not,  we  have  still  the  same  obligation  to 
you.  You  saw  with  what  friendly  warmth  my  brother 
heard  your  story  ;  and  I  don't  in  tne  least  doubt  his 
being  able  to  do  something  for  you. 

Seyw.  What  I  have  clone,  my  duty  bound  me  to; 
but,  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave,  without  offence,  to 
ask  you  one  innocent  question. 

Charl.  Freely. 

Seyw.  Have  you  never  suspected,  that  in  all  this 
affair,  I  have  hadvsome  secret,  stronger  motive  than 
barely  duty  ? 

Charl.  Yes  :  but  have  you  been  in  no  apprehen 
sion  I  should  discover  that  motive  ? 

Seyw.  Pray,  pardon  me ;  I  see  already  I  have 
gone  too  far. 

Charl.  Not  at  all ;  it  loses  you  no  merit  with  me ; 
ior  is  it  in  my  power  to  use  any  one  ill  that  loves 
ne,  unless  I  loved  that  one  agaiit;  then,  indeed,  there 
night  be  danger.  Come,  don't  look  grave ;  my  in  • 
clinations  to  another  shall  not  hinder  me  paying 
every  one  what's  due  to  their  merit;  I  shall,  there 
fore,  always  think  myself  obliged  to  treat  your  mis 
fortunes  and  your  modesty  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 

Seytv.  Your  good  opinion  is  all  I  aim  at. 

Charl.  Ay,  but  the  more  I  give  it  you,  the  better 
you'll  think  of  me  still;  and  then  I  must  think  the 
better  of  you  again,  and  you  the  better  of  me  upon 
that,  too;  and  so,  at  last,  I  shall  think  seriously,  and 
you'll  begin  to  think  ill  of  me :  but  I  hope,  Mr.  Sey 
ward,  your  good  sense  will  prevent  all  this. 

Seyw.  I  see  my  folly,  madam,  and  blush  at  my 
presumption.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Charl.  Well,  he's  a  pretty  young  fellow,  after 
all;  and  the  very  first,  sure,  that  ever  heard  reason 
against  himself  with  so  good  an  understanding. 
Lud  !  how  one  may  live  and  learn  !  I  could  not  be 
lieve  that  modesty  in  a  young  fellow  could  have 
been  so  amiable  ;  and  though  I  own  there  is  I  know 
not  what  of  dear  delight  in  indulging  one's  vanity 
with  them,  yet,  upon  serious  reflection,  I  must  con 
fess,  that  truth  and  sincerity  have  a  thousand  charms 
beyond  it.  I  believe  I  had  as  good  confess  all  this 
to  Darnley,  and  e'en  make  up  the  bustle  with  him, 
too ;  but  then  he  will  so  tease  one  for  instances  of 
real  inclination  !  Oh,  gad !  I  can't  bear  the  thought 
on't ;  and  yet,  we  must  come  together,  too.  Well, 
nature  knows  the  way,  to  be  sure,  and  so  I'll  e'en 
trust  to  her  for  it. 

Enter  Lady  LAMBERT. 

Lady  Lamb.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  will  become 
of  us? 

Charl.  Pray,  explain,  madam. 

Lady  Lamb.  In  spite  of  all  I  could  urge,  he  has 
consented  that  the  Doctor  shall  this  minute  come, 
and  be  his  own  advocate  with  vou. 


Charl.  I'm  glad  on't:  for  the  beast  must  come 
like  a  bear  to  the  stake  I'm  sure  he  knows  I  shall 
bait  him. 

Lady  Lamb.  No  matter  for  that;  he  presses  it,  to 
keep  Sir  John  still  blind  to  his  wicked  designs  upon 
me ;  therefore,  I  come  to  give  you  notice,  that  you 
might  be  prepared  to  receive  him. 

Charl.  I'm  obliged  to  your  ladyship.  Our  meeting 
will  be  a  tender  scene,  no  doubt  on't. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  think  I  hear  the  Doctor  coming  up 
stairs.  My  dear  girl,  at  any  rate  keep  your  temper. 
[  shall  expect  you  in  my  dressing-room,  to  tell  me 
he  particulars  of  your  conduct.  [Exit. 

Charl.  He  must  have  a  great  deal  of  impudence, 
;o  come  in  this  manner  to  me. 

Enter  BETTY,  introducing  Dr.  CANTWELL. 

Betty.  Dr.  Cantwell  desires  to  be  admitted,  madam. 

Charl.  Let  him  come  in.  Your  servant,  sir.  Give 
us  chairs,  Betty,  and  leave  the  room.  [Exit  Betty.} 
Sir,  there's  a  seat.  What  can  this  ugly  cur  say  to 
me  ?  He  seems  a  little  puzzled.  (Aside.) 

Dr.  Cant.  (They  sit.)  Lookye!  young  lady,  I  am 
afraid,  notwithstanding  your  good  father's  favour,  I 
am  not  the  man  you  would  desire  to  be  alone  with 
upon  this  occasion. 

Charl.  Your  modesty  is  pleased  to  be  in  the  right. 

Dr.  Cant.  I  am  afraid,  too,  notwithstanding  all 
my  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  that  you  entertaiu  a 
pretty  bad  opinion  of  me. 

Charl.  A  worse,  sir,  of  no  mortal  breathing. 

Dr.  Cant.  Which  opinion  is  immovable  ? 

Charl.  No  rock  so  firm. 

Dr.  Cant.  I  am  afraid,  then,  it  will  be  a  vain  pur 
suit,  when  I  solicit  you,  in  compliance  with  my 
worthy  friend's  desire,  and  my  own  inclinations,  to 
become  my  partner  in  that  blessed  estate,  in  which 
we  may  be  a  comfort  and  support  to  each  other. 

Charl.  I  would  die  rather  than  consent  to  it. 

Dr.  Cant.  In  other  words,  you  hate  me. 

Charl.  Most  transcendently ! 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  there  is  sincerity,  at  least,  in 
your  confession :  you  are  not,  I  see,  totally  deprived 
of  all  virtue;  though,  I  must  say,  I  never  could  per 
ceive  in  you  but  very  little. 

Charl.  Oh,  fie  !  you  flatter  me. 

Dr.  Cant.  No ;  I  speak  it  with  sorrow,  because 
you  are  the  daughter  of  my  best  friend.  But  how  are 
we  to  proceed,  now  ?  Are  we  to  preserve  temper  ? 

Charl.  Oh!  never  fear  me,  sir;  I  shall  not  fly  out; 
being  convinced  that  nothing  gives  so  sharp  a  point 
to  one's  aversion  as  good  breeding;  as,  on  the  con 
trary,  ill  manners  often  hide  a  secret  inclination. 

Dr.  Cant.  Wejl,  then,  young  lady,  be  assured,  so 
far  am  I  from  the  unchristian  disposition  of  return 
ing  injuries,  that  your  antipathy  to  me  causes  no 
hatred  in  my  soul  towards  you ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
would  willingly  make  you  happy,  if  it  may  be  done 
according  to  my  conscience,  with  the  interest  of 
heaven  in  view. 

Charl.  Why,  I  can't  see,  sir,  how  heaven  can  be 
any  way  concerned  in  a  transaction  between  you 
and  me. 

Dr.  Cant.  When  you  marry  any  other  person, 
my  consent  is  necessary. 

Charl.  So  I  hear,  indeed  !  But,  pray,  Doctor, 
how  could  your  modesty  receive  so  insolent  a  power, 
without  putting  my  poor  father  out  of  countenance 
with  your  blushes  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  I  sought  it  not;  but  he  would  crowd  it 
in  among  other  obligations.  He  is  good-natured ; 
and  I  foresaw  it  might  serve  to  pious  purposes, 

Charl.  I  don't  understand  you. 
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Dr.  Cunt.    I  take   it  tor   granted,   that  }  OU 
marry  Mr.  Darnley.     Am  I  right  i1 

Chart.  Once  in  your  lite,  perhaps  you  are. 

Dr.  Cant.  Nay,  1,  t  us  be  plain.  Would  you  m.irrj 
him? 

Chart.  You're  mighty  nice,  methinkB.  Well,  I 
would. 

Dr.  Cant.  Then  I  will  not  consent. 

Chart.  You  won't  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  My  conscience  will  not  suffer  me.  I 
know  you  to  be  both  luxurious  and  worldly-minded; 
and  you  would  squander  upon  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  those  treasures  which  ought  to  be  better  laid 
out. 

Charl.  Hum !  I  believe  I  begin  to  conceive  you. 

Dr.  Cant.  If  you  can  think  of  any  project  to  sa 
tisfy  my  conscience,  I  am  tractable.  You  know  there 
is  a  considerable  moiety  of  your  fortune  which  goes 
to  my  lad\.  in  case  of  our  disagreement. 

Charl.  That's  enough,  sir.  You  think  we  should 
have  a  fellow-feeling  in  it.  At  what  sum  do  you  rate 
your  concurrence  to  my  inclinations  ?  That  settled, 
I  am  willing  to  strike  the  bargain. 

Dr.  Cant.  What  do  you  think  of  half? 

Charl.  How  !   t\vo  thousand  pounds  !  [Rises. 

Dr.  Cant.  Why,  you  know,  you  gain  two  thou 
sand  pounds  ;  and,  really,  the  severity  of  the  times 
for  the  poor,  and  my  own  stinted  pittance,  which 
cramps  my  charities,  will  not  suffer  me  to  require 
less.  (Rises.) 

Charl.  But  how  is  my  father  to  be  brought  into, 
this? 

Dr.  Cant.  Leave  that  to  my  management. 

Charl.  And  what  security  do  you  expect  for  the 
money  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  Oh  !  Mr.  Darnley  is  wealthy  :  when  I 
deliver  my  consent  in  writing,  he  shall  lay  it  dowa 
to  me  in  bank-bills. 

Charl.  Pretty  good  security  !  On  one  proviso, 
though. 

Dr.  Cant.  Name  it. 

Charl.  That  you  immediately  tell  my  father  that 
you  are  willing  to  give  up  your  interest  to  Mr. 
Darnley. 

Dr.  Cant.  Hum  !  Stay — I  agree  to  it :  but,  in  the 
meantime,  let  me  warn  you,  child,  not  to  expect  to 
turn  that,  t»r  what  has  now  passed  between  us,  to 
my  confusion,  by  sinister  construction,  or  evil  repre 
sentation  to  your  father.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  piety 
of  my  own  intentions,  and  care  not  what  the  wicked 
think  of  them ;  but  force  me  not  to  take  advantage 
of  Sir  John's  good  opinion  of  me,  in  order  to  shield 
myself  from  the  consequences  of  your  malice. 

Charl.  Oh  !  I  shall  not  stand  in  my  own  light :  I 
know  your  conscience  and  your  power  too  well,  dear 
Doctor. 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  let  your  interest  sway  you. 
Thank  heaven  !  I  am  ac'.uated  by  more  worthy 
motives. 

Charl.  No  doubt  on't. 

Dr.  Cant.  Farewell,  and  think  me  your  friend. 

[Exit. 

Charl.  What  this  fellow's  original  was  I  know 
not ;  but,  by  his  conscience  and  cunning,  he  would 
make  an  admirable  Jesuit. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  Mr.  Darnley. 

Charl.  Desire  him  to  walk  in.  [Exit  Serv. 

Enter  DAKNLKY. 

Darn.  To  find  you  thus  alone,  madam,  is  ft  hap 
piness  I  did  not  expect,  from  the  temper  of  our  last 
parting. 


Cktiri.  I  ^.huuM  have  Loon  as  well  pleased,  now, 
to  have  b'-en  thaiikcd  as  reproached  for  my  good 
nature  ;  but  you  will  be  in  the  right,  I  find. 

Ihirn.  Indeed  you  take  me  wrong.  I  literally 
meant  that  1  was  afraid  you  would  not  so  soon  think 
I  had  deserved  this  favour. 

( 'liarl.  Well,  but  were  you  not  silly,  now  ? 

Darn,  t'on.e,  \,.u  shall  not  be  serious:  you  can't 
be  more  ugn-. 

Charl.  Oh  !   but  I  am  serious. 

/  >a ,  n .  Then  I'll  be  so.     Do  you  forgive  me  all  ? 

Churl.  What? 

Dam.  Are  we  friends,  Charlotte  ? 

Churl.  Oh,  lud  !  but  you  have  told  me  nothing  of 
pour  Seyward. 

Dam.  Must  you  needs  know  that,  before  you 
aiiM-.cr  me? 

Churl.  Lud  !  you  are  never  well  till  you  have 
talked  one  out  of  countenance. 

Darn.  Come,  I  won't  be  too  particular  :  you  shall 
;mswe.r  nothing.  Give  me  but  your  hand  only. 

Charl.   1'sha  !    I  won't  pull  off  my  glove,  not  I. 

Darn.   I'll  take  it  as  it  is,  then. 

Charl.   Lud !  there,  there  ;  eat  it,  eat  it. 

Darn.  And  so  I  could,  by  heaven  1 

Charl.  Oh  !  my  glove,  my  glove,  my  glove  !  You 
are  in  a  perfect  storm.  Lud  !  if.you  make  such  a 
rout  with  one's  hand  only,  what  would  you  do  if  you 
had  one's  heart  ? 

Dam.  That's  impossible  to  tell.  But  you  were 
asking  me  of  Seyward,  madam. 

Chart.'  Oh  !  ay,  that's  true.  Well,  now  you  are 
very  good  again.  Come,  tell  me  all  the  affair,  and 
then,  you  shall  see — how  I  will  like  you. 

Darn.  There  is  not  much  to  tell;  only  this:  we 
met  the  attorney-general,  to  whom  he  has  given  a, 
very  sensible  account  of  himself,  and  the  Doctor's 
proceedings.  The  attorney-general  seems  very  clear 
in  his  opinion,  that,  as  the  Doctor,  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Seyward's  mother,  was  intrusted  witli 
her  whole  affairs,  the  court  of  equity  will  oblige  him 
to  be  accountable. 

Charl.  If  Seyward  do  not  recover  his  fortune, 
you  must  absolutely  get  him  a  commission,  and 
bring  him  into  acquaintance. 

Darn.  Upon  my  word,  I  will, 

Charl.  And  shew  him  to  all  the  women  of  taste ; 
and  I'll  have  you  call  him  my  pretty  fellow,  too. 

Darn.  I  will,  indeed.     But  hear  me. 
"  Charl.  You  can't  conceive  how  pretty  he  makes 
love. 

Darn.  Not  so  well  as  you  make  your  defence, 
Charlotte. 

Charl.  Lud  !   I   had  forgotten  ;  he  is  to  teach  me 

( i reek,  tOO. 

Darn.  Trifling  tyrant!  How  long,  Charlotte,  do 
you  think  you  can  find  new  evasions  for  what  I  say 
to  you  ? 

Char.  Lud!  you  are  horrid  silly;  but  since 'tis 
love  that  makes  you  such  a  dunce,  poor  Darnley  ! 
I  forgive  you. 

Enter  Colonel  LAMBERT  behind. 

Darn.  That's  kind,  however.  But,  to  complete 
my  joy,  be  kinder  yet,  and— 

Char.  Oh  !   I  can't,  I  can't.     Lud  !  did  you 
ride  a  horse-match? 

Dar       \  r  so  wild  a  question? 

Charl.  Because,  if  you  have,  it  runs  in  my  head 
that  you  galloped  a  mile  beyond  the  winning-post, 
t<>  make  sure  on't. 

Darn.  Now  I  understand  you.  But  since  you 
-.vill  have  me  touch  every  thing  so  very  tenderly 
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Charlotte,  how  shall  I  find  proper  words  to  ask  you 
the  lover's  last  necessary  question  ? 

Charl.  Oh !  there  are  a  thousand  points  to  be 
adjusted  before  that's  answered. 

Col.  Lamb,  [Advancing.]  Name  them  this  moment; 
for,  positively,  this  is  the  last  time  of  asking. 
Charl.  Psha !  who  sent  for  you  ? 
Col.  Lamb.  I   only  came  to  teach  you  to  speak 
plain  English,  my  dear. 

Charl.  Lud  !  mind  your  own  business,  can't  you  ? 
Col.  Lamb.  So  I  will ;  for  I  will  make  you  do 
more  of  your's  in  two  minutes,  than  you  would  have 
done  without  me  in  a  twelvemonth.  Why,  how 
now  !  do  you  think  the  man's  to  dangle  after  your 
ridiculous  airs  for  ever  ? 

Charl.  This  is  mighty  pretty  ! 
Col.  Lamb.  You'll  say  so  on  Thursday  se'nnight ; 
for,  let  affairs  take  what  turn  they  will  in  the  family, 
that's  positively  your  wedding-day.  [CHAR,  attempts 
to  go.]  Nay,  you  shan't  stir. 

Char.  Was  ever  such  assurance  ? 
Darn.  Upon  my  life,  madam,  I'm  out  of  counte 
nance  ;  I  don't  know  how  to  behave  myself. 

Charl.  No,  no ;  let  him  go  on,  only— this  is  be 
yond  whatever  was  known,  sure ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Ha,  ha!  if  I  were  to  leave  you  to 
yourselves,  what  a  couple  of  pretty  out-of-counte- 
nanced  figures  you  would  make  !  humming  and 
ha'ing  upon  the  vulgar  points  of  jointure  and  pin- 
money  !  Come  come  ;  I  know  what's  proper  on  both 
sides ;  you  shall  leave  it  to  me. 

Darn.  I  would  rather  Charlotte  would  name  her 
own  terms  to  me. 

Col.  Lamb.  Have  you  a  mind  to  any  thing  parti 
cular,  madam  ? 

Charl.  Why,  sure  !  What,  do  you  think  I'm 
only  to  be  filled  out  as  you  please,  and  sweetened 
and  sipped  up  like  a  dish  of  tea  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  pray,  madam,  when  your  tea 
is  ready,  what  have  you  to  do  but  to  drink  it  ?  But 
you,  I  suppose,  expect  a  lover's  heart,  like  youi 
lamp,  should  always  be  flaming  at  your  elbow ;  anc 
when  it's  ready  to  go  out,  you  indolently  supply  -'4 
with  the  spirit  of  contradiction. 

Char.  And,  so,  you  suppose  that  your  assurance 
has  made  an  end  of  this  matter  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Not  till  you  have  given  him  you 
hand  upon  it. 

Charl.  That,  then,  would  complete  it  ? 
Col.  Lamb.  Perfectly. 

Charl.  Why,  then,  take  it,  Darnley.      Now, 
presume,  you  are  in  high  triumph,  sir.  [To  the  Col 
Col  Lamb.  No,  sister :    now  you   are   consisten 
with  the  good  sense  I  always  thought  you  mistress  of 
Charl.  And  now,  I  beg  we  may  separate  ;  for  ou 
being  seen  together,  at  this  critical  juncture,  ma1 
give  that  devil,  the  Doctor,  suspicion  of  a  confede 
racy,   and  make  him  set  some  engine  to  work  th° 
we  are  not  aware  of. 

Col.  Lamb.  It's  a  very  proper  caution.  Com 
along,  Darnley :  nay,  you  must  leave  her  now,  what 
ever  violence  you  do  yourself. 

Charl.  Ay,  ay,  take  him  with  you,  brother ;  01 
stay,  Darnley;  if  you  please,  you  may  come  alon 
with  me.  [Exeun 


ACT  V. 

CENE   I.— A  Parlour  in  Sir  John   Lambert's 
House. 

Enter  DARNLEY  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Charl.  But,  really,  will  you  stand  to  the  agree- 
ent  though,  that  I  have  made  with  the  Doctor  ? 

Darn.  Why  not  ?  You  shall  not  break  your  word 
pon  my  account,  though  he  might  be  a  villain  you 
ave  it  to.  Suppose  I  should  talk  with  Sir  John 

yself  ?     'Tis  true,  he  has  slighted  me  of  late. 

Charl.  No  matter;  here  he  comes.  This  may 
pen  another  scene  of  action  to  that  I  believe  my 
rother's  preparing  for. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  ana,  Lady  LAMBERT. 
Sir  J.  Lamb.  Mr.  Darnley,  I'm  glad  I  have  met 
ou  here. 

Darn.  I  have  endeavoured  twice  to-day,  sir,  to 
ay  my  respects  to  you. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Sir,  I'll  be  plain  with  you ;  I  went 
ut  to  avoid  you :  but  where  the  welfare  of  a  child 
s  concerned,  you  must  not  take  it  ill  if  we  don't 
tand  upon  ceremony.  However,  since  I  have 
eason  now  to  be  more  in  temper  than,  perhaps,  I 
as  at  that  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you. 

Darn.  I  take  it  as  a  favour,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  You  must  allow,  Mr.  Darnley,  that 
onsciencc  is  the  rule  which  every  honest  man  ought 
o  walk  by. 

Darn.  'Tis  granted,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Then  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir, 
hat  giving  you  my  daughter  would  be  to  act  against 
hat  conscience  I  pretend  to,  whilst  I  thought  you 
in  ill  lover ;  and,  consequently,  the  same  tie  obliges 
me  to  bestow  her  on  a  better  man. 

Darn.  Well, — but,  sir,  come  to  the  point.  Sup- 
)ose  the  Doctor  (whom  I  presume  you  intend  her 
"or)  actually  consents  to  give  me  up  his  interest  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  But  why  do   you  suppose,  sir,  he 
ill  give  up  his  interest  ? 

Darn.  I  only  judge  from  what  your  daughter  tells 
me,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  My  daughter? 

Darn.  I  appeal  to  her. 

Charl.  And  I  appeal  even  to  yourself,  sir.  Has 
not  the  Doctor,  just  now,  in  the  garden,  spoken  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Darnley  to  you  ?  Nay,  pray,  sir,  be 
plain ;  because  more  depends  on  that  than  you  can 
easily  imagine  or  believe. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  senseless  insinuation  have  you 
got  into  your  head  now  ? 

Charl.  Be  so  kind,  sir,  first  to  answer  me,  that  I 
may  be  better  able  to  inform  you. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Well,  I  own  he  has  declined  his 
interest  in  favour  of  Mr.  Darnley ;  but  I  must  tell 
you,  madam,  that  he  did  it  in  so  modest,  so  friendly, 
so  good-natured,  so  conscientious  a  manner,  that  I 
now  think  myself  more  than  ever  bound  in  honour 
to  espouse  him. 

Charl.  But  now,  sir,  (only  for  argument's  sake,) 
suppose  I  could  prove  that  all  this  seeming  virtue 
was  artificial ;  that  his  regard  for  Mr.  Darnley  was 
neither  founded  upon  modesty,  friendship,  good 
nature,  nor  conscience ;  or,  in  short,  that  he  has, 
like  a  villain,  bartered,  bargained,  to  give  me  to  Mr. 
Darnley  for  half  the  four  thousand  pounds  you 
valued  his  consent  at;  I  say,  sir,  suppose  this  could 
be  proved,  where  would  be  his  virtue  then  ? 
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Sir  J.  Lamb.  It  is  impious  to  suppose  it. 
Chart.  Then,  sir,  from  what  principle  must  yo 
suppose  that  I  accuse  him  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  From  an  obstinate  prejudice  to  a! 
that's  good  and  virtuous. 

Chart.  That's  too  hard,  sir.  But  the  worst  you 
opinion  can  provoke  me  to.  is  to  marry  Mr.  Darnlc 
without  either  his  consent  or  your's. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What !  do  you  brave  me,  madam  ? 
Chart.  No,  sir ;  but  I  scorn  a  lie  ;  and  will  so  fa 
vindicate  my  integrity,  as  to  insist  on  your  believing 
me  ;  if  not,  as  a  child  you  abandon  I  have  a  righ 
to  throw  myself  into  other  arras  for  protection. 
Darn.  Dear  Charlotte,  how  your  spirit  charms  me 
Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  am  confounded  !  These  tears  can 
not  be  counterfeit,  nor  can  this  be  true. 

Lady  Lamb.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  fear  it  is.     Give 
me  leave  to  ask  you  one  question  :  in  all  our  mutua 
course  of  happiness,  have  I  ever   yet  deceived  you 
with  a  falsehood  ? 
SirJ.  Lamb.  Never. 
Lady  Lamb.  Would  you,  then,  believe  me,  shouh 
I  accuse  him  even  of  crimes  which  virtue  blushes  bu 
to  mention  ? 

SirJ.  Lamb.  To  what  extravagance  would  you 
drive  me  ? 

Lady  Lamb.  I  would  before  have  undeceived  you 
when  his  late  artifice  turned  the  honest  duty  of  your 
son  into  his  own  reproach  and  ruin  ;  but  knowing 
then  your  temper  was  inaccessible,  I  durst  not  offer 
it.  But  suppose  I  should  be  able  to  let  you  see  his 
villainy,  make  him  repeat  his  odious  love  to  me  in 
your  own  hearing ;  at  once  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
shew  the  barefaced  traitor  ? 
Sir  /.  Lamb.  Is  it  possible  ? 
Lady  Lamb  But  then,  sir,  I  must  prevail  on  you 
to  descend  to  the  poor  shifts  we  are  reduced  to. 

Sir  /.  Lamb.  All ;  to  any  thing,  to  ease  me  of  my 
doubts.  Make  me  but  witness  of  this  fact,  and  I 
shall  soon  accuse  myself,  and  own  my  folly  equal 
to  his  baseness. 

Lady  Lamb.  Behind  that  screen  you  may  easily 
conceal  yourself. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Be  it  so. 
Lady   Lamb.    Mr.   Darnley,    shall  we  beg   your 
leave ;  and  you,  Charlotte,  take  the  least  suspected 
way  to  send  the  Doctor  to  me  directly. 

CharL  I  have  a  thought  will  do  it,  madam. 
Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh,  Charlotte  !  Oh,  Mr.  Darnley  ! 
Darn.  Have  but  resolution,  sir,  and  fear  nothing. 
[Exit  with  CHARLOTTE. 

Lady  Lamb.  Now,  sir,  you  are  to  consider  what 
a  desperate  disease  I  have  undertaken  to  cure ; 
therefore,  be  sure  to  keep  close  and  still ;  and  when 
the  proof  is  full,  appear  at  your  discretion. 

Sir  /.  Lamb.  Fear  not ;  I  will  conform  myself; 
Yet  be  not  angry,  my  love,  if  in  a  -case  like  this, 
where  I  should  not  believe  even  him  accusing  you  ; 
be  not  angry,  I  say,  if  I  have  also  charity  enough 
to  hope  you  may  yet  be  deceived  in  what  you  charge 
him  with,  till  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  assures 
me  to  the  contrary. 
Lady  Lamb.  'Tisjust. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Hark !  I  think  I  hear  him  coming. 
Lady  Lamb.  Now,  my  dear,  remember  your  pro 
mise  to  have  patience. 

Sir  J  Lamb.   Rely  upon  it. 
Lady  Lamb.  To  your  post,  then.    [Sir  JOHN  yoet 
behind  the  tcrecn.~\ 

Enter  Doctor  CANTWEI.L,  with  a  book. 
Dr.  Cant.  Madam,  your   woman  tells   me,    that 
being  here  and  alone,  you  desired  to  speak  with  me. 


Lady  Lamb.  I  did,  sir;  but  that  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  are  alone,  pray,  shut  the  outward  door  ;  an 
other  surprise  might  ruin  us.  Is  all  safe  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  [Fatteni  the  door.]  I  have  taken  care, 
madam. 

Lady  Lamb.  But  I  am  afraid  I  interrupt  your 
meditations. 

Dr.  Cant.  No,  madam,  no;  I  was  only  looking 
over  some  pious  exhortations  here,  for  the  use  of  a 
society  of  chosen  brethren. 

Lady  Lamb.  Ah  !  Doctor,  what  have  you  done  to 
me  ?  The  trouble  of  my  mind,  since  our  last  unfor 
tunate  conference,  is  not  to  be  expressed.  You,  in 
deed,  discovered  to  me  what,  perhaps,  for  my  own 
peace,  'twere  better  I  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  ;  but  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  lay  my  heart 
open  to  you. 

Dr.  Cant.  Whither,  madam,  would  you  lead  me  ? 
Lady  Lamb.  I  have  been  uneasy,  too,  not  know 
ing  how  far  you  might  mistake  my  behaviour  on  the 
last  accident  that  happened ;  but  I  was  really  so 
shocked,  so  terrified,  I  knew  not  what  I  was  doing; 
only,  had  I  joined  in  your  defence  against  the  Colo 
nel,  it  would  have  been  evident  I  was  his  enemy, 
and  I  have  uses  for  his  friendship.  Silence,  there 
fore,  was  my  only  prudent  part ;  and  I  knew  your 
credit  with  Sir  John  needed  no  support. 

Dr.  Cant.  Let  me  presume,  then,  to  hope,  that 

hat  I  did,  you  judge  was  self-defence,  and  pure 
necessity. 

Lady  Lamb.  And,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  accident 
was  lucky  ;  for  Sir  John,  in  order  to  obviate  any  ill 
construction  that  may  be  put  upon  it,  insist*  now 
;hat  we  should  be  more  together,  to  let  the  world  sec 
lis  confidence  in  us  both.  This  relieves  us  from  re- 
traint,  and  I  now  dare  tell  you — but,  no— I  won't — 

Dr.  Cant.  But,  why,  madam  ?  let  me  beseech  you — 

Lady  Lamb.  No:  besides,  why  need  you  ask  me? 

Dr.  Cant.  Ah  !  do  not  endeavour  to  decoy  my 
'oolish  heart,  too  apt  to  flatter  itself.  You  cannot, 
sure,  think  kindly  of  me?  [gine  so. 

Lady  Lamb.  Well,  well;  I  would  have  you  ima- 

Dr.  Cant.  Besides,  may  I  not  with  reason  suspect, 
hat  this  apparent  goodness  is  but  artifice,  a  shadow 
of  compliance,  meant  only  to  persuade  me  from  your 
daughter  ? 

Lady  Lamb.  Methinks  this  doubt  of  me  seems 
rather  founded  on  your  settled  resolution  not  to  re 
ign  her.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  I  can  assure  you, 
ir,  I  should  have  saved  you  this  trouble,  had  I  known 
low  deeply  you  were  engaged  to  her.  [  ll'eept. 

Dr.  Cant.  Tears  !  then  I  must  believe  you  :  but, 
ndeed,  you  wrong  me.  To  prove  my  innocence,  it 
s  not  an  hour  since  I  pressed  Sir  John  to  give  Char- 
otte  to  young  Darnley. 

Lady  Lamb.  Mere  artifice!  you  knew  that  modest 
'esignatiou  would  make  Sir  John  warmer  in  your 
nterest 

Dr.  Cant.  No,  indeed,  indeed.  I  had  other  mo 
ves,  which  you  may  hereafter  be  made  acquainted 
'ith,  and  will  convince  you— 

Lady  Lamb.  Well,  sir ;  now  I'll  give  you  reason 
o  guess  why,  at  our  last  meeting,  I  pressed  you  so 
annly  to  resign  Charlotte. 

Dr.  Cant.  Ah,  dear  !  ah,  dear  ! 

Lady  Lamb.  You  cannot  blame  me  for  having 
pposed  your  happiness,  when  my  own,  perhaps,  de- 
ended  upon  it. 

Dr.  Cant.  Spar*  me,  spare  me !  you  kill  me  with 
lis  kindness. 

Lady  Lamb.  But,  now  that  1  have  discovered  my 
weakness,  be  secret ;  for  the  least  imprudence— 
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Dr.  Cant.   It  is  a  vain  fear. 

Lady  Lamb.  Call  it  not  vain :  my  reputation  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life. 

Dr.  Cant.  Where  can  it  find  so  sure  a  guard  ? 
The  grave  austerities  of  my  life  will  dumbfound  sus 
picion,  and  your's  may  defy  detraction. 

Lady  Lamb.  Well,  Doctor,  'tis  you  must  answer 
for  my  folly. 

Dr.  Cant.  I  take  it  all  upon  myself. 

Lady  Lamb.  But  there's  one  thing  still  to  be 
afraid  of. 

Dr.  Cant.  Nothing,  nothing. 

Lady  Lamb.  My  husband — Sir  John. 

Dr  Cant.  Alas  !  poor  man,  I  will  answer  for  him. 
Between  ourselves,  madam,  your  husband  is  weak ; 
I  can  lead  him  by  the  nose  anywhere. 

Sir  JOHN  LAMBERT  advances  between  them. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  No,  caitiff!  I'm  to  be  led  no  further. 

Dr.  Cant.  Ah  !  woman  ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Is  this  your  sanctity  ?  this  your  doc 
trine  ?  these  your  meditations  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  Is,  then,  my  brother  in  a  conspiracy 
against  me  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Your  brother !  I  have  been  your 
friend,  indeed,  to  my  shame  ;  your  dupe ;  but  your 
spell  has  lost  its  hold  :  no  more  canting  ;  it  will  not 
serve  your  turn  any  longer. 

Lady  Lamb.  Now,  heaven  be  praised  ! 

Dr.  Cant.  It  seems  you  want  an  excuse  to  part 
with  me. 

Sir  J..  Lamb.  Ungrateful  wretch !  But  why  do  I 
reproach  you  ?  Had  I  not  been  the  weakest  of  man 
kind,  you  never  could  have  proved  so  great  a  villain. 
Get  out  of  my  sight !  leave  my  house  !  Of  all  my 
follies,  which  is  it  tells  you  that,  if  you  stay  much 
longer,  I  shall  not  be  tempted  to  wrest  you  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  law,  and  punish  you  as  you  deserve  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  Well ;  but  first,  let  me  ask  you,  sir, 
who  it  is  you  menace  ?  Consider  your  own  condi 
tion,  and  where  you  are. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  would  the  villain  drive  at  ? 
Leave  me  ;  I  forgive  you ;  but  once  more  I  tell  you, 
seek  some  other  place,  out  of  my  house.  This  in 
stant  be  gone,  and  see  my  shameful  face  no  more. 

Dr.  Cant.  Nay,  then,  'tis  my  duty  to  exert  myself, 
and  let  you  know  that  I  am  master  here.  Turn  you 
out,  sir !  This  house  is  mine  !  and  now,  sir,  at  your 
peril,  dare  to  insult  me. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh,  heavens !  'tis  true  !  whither 
shall  I  fly  to  hide  me  from  the  world  ? 

Lady  Lamb.  Whither  are  you  going,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  know  not ;  but  here,  it  seems,  I 
am  a  trespasser ;  the  master  of  the  house  has  warned 
me  hence ;  and,  since  the  right  is  now  in  him,  'tis 
just  I  should  resign  it. 

Lady  Lamb.  You  shall  not  stir.  He  dares  not  act 
with  such  abandoned  insolence.  No,  sir;  possession 
still  is  your's.  If  he  pretend  a  right,  let  him  by 
open  course  of  law  maintain  it. 

Dr.  Cant.  Ha!  Here,  Seyward!  [Exit. 

Enter  MAWWORM. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Who  is  this  fellow  ?  What  do  you 
want,  man  ? 

Maw.  My  lady,  come  up. 

Enter  Old  Lady  LAMBERT. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.   How  now  ! 

Maw.  He  wants  to  know  who  I  be. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  The  gentleman  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  son.  I  was  carrying  him  in  a  coach  to  attend 
a  controversy  that's  to  be  held  this  evening,  at  the 


reverend  Mr.  Scruple's,  about  an  affair  of  simony, 
and  called  to  take  up  the  Doctor.  But  what  strange 
tales  are  these  I  hear  below  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  The  Doctor  is  a  villain,  madam  :  I 
have  detected  him :  detected  him  in  the  horrible  de 
sign  of  seducing  my  wife. 

Maw.  It's  impossible ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  do  you  say,  man  F 

Maw.  I  say,  it's  unpossible !  He  has  been  locked 
up  with  my  wife  for  hours  together,  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  and  I  never  found  her  the  worse  for  him. 

'Old  Lady  Lamb.  Ah !  son,  son  ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  is  your  ladyship  going  to  say 
now? 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  The  Doctor  is  not  in  fault. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  'Slife,  madam  ! 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Oh !  he  swears,  he  swears ! 
Years  in  growing  good,  we  become  profligate  in  a 
moment.  If  you  swear  again,  I  won't  stay  in  the 
house. 

Maw.  Nor  I  neither.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself?  have  you  no  commensuration  on  your 
soul  ?  Ah  !  poor  wicked  sinner,  I  pity  you. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  'Sdeath  and  the  devil ! 

Maw.  If  you  swear  any  more,  I'll  inform  against 
you. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Why  would  you  bring  this  idiot, 
madam  ? 

Maw.  Ay,  do  despise  me,  I'm  the  prouder  for -it; 
I  likes  to  be  despised. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Charl.  Oh  !  dear  papa,  I  shall  faint  away  :  there's 
murder  doing. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.   Who,  where,  what  is  it? 

Charl.  The  Doctor,  sir,  and  Seyward,  were  at 
high  words  just  now  in  the  garden;  and,  upon  a 
sudden,  there  was  a  pistol  fired  between  them.  Oh ! 
I'm  afraid  poor  Seyward  is  killed. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.   How! 

Charl.  Oh!  here  he  comes  himself ;  he'll  tell  you 
more. 

Enter  Dr.   CANTWEH,,  DARNLEY,   SEYWARD,  and 
Servants. 

Darn.  [Speaking  as  he  enters.]  Here,  bring  in  this 
ruffian  ;  this  is  villainy  beyond  example. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  means  this  outrage  ? 

Lady  Lamb.   I  tremble. 

Seyw.  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam;  there  is  no 
mischief  done ;  what  was  intended,  the  Doctor  here 
can  best  inform  you. 

ir  J.  Lamb.  Mr.  Darnley,  I  am  ashamed  to  see 
you. 

Maw.  So  you  ought;  but  this  good  man  is  ashamed 
of  nothing. 

Dr.  Cant.  Alas !  my  enemies  prevail. 

Seyw.  In  short,  gentlemen,  the  affair  is  circum- 
stantially  this  :  the  Doctor  called  me  out  into  the 
pavilion  in  the  garden  ;  appeared  in  great  disorder; 
told  me  there  was  a  sudden  storm  raised,  which  he 
was  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  weather.  He  said, 
his  dependance  was  upon  me ;  and,  at  all  events,  I 
must  be  ready  to  swear,  when  he  called  upon  me,  I 
had  seen  him  pay  Sir  John  several  large  sums  of 
money.  He  talked  confusedly  about  giving  value 
for  an  estate  ;  but  I  boldly  refused  to  perjure  my 
self;  and  told  him,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  satisfied 
he  had  fleeced  Sir  John  of  several  large  sums,  under 
the  pretence  of  charitable  uses,  which  he  secretly 
converted  to  his  own.  This  stung  him,  and  he  fast 
ened  at  my  throat.  Then,  indeed,  all  temper  left  me ; 
and  disengaging  myself  from  his  hold,  with  a  home- 
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l-ljw  I  struck  him  down.  At  this,  grown  desperate, 
he  ran  with  fury  to  some  pistols  that  hung  above  the 
chimney;  but,  in  the  instant  he  reached  one,  I 
seized  upon  his  wrist;  and,  as  we  grappled,  the  pis 
tol  firing  to  the  ceiling,  alarmed  the  family. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  This  is  a  lie,  young  man ;  I  see 
the  devil  standing  at  your  elbow. 

Maw.  So  do  I,  with  a  great  big  pitchfork,  pushing 
him  on. 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  what  have  you  more  against  me? 
Dam.  More,  sir,  I  hope,  is  needless ;  but,  if  Sir 
John  be  yet  unsatisfied — 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh  !   I  have  seen  too  much. 
Dr.  Cant.  I  demand  my  liberty* 
Sir  /.  Lamb.  Let  him  go. 

Enter  Colonel  LAMBERT,  and  Attendants. 
Col.  Lamb.  Hold,  sir!  not  so  fast;  you  can't  pass. 
Dr.  Cant.  Who,  sir,  shall  dare  to  stop  me  ? 
Col.  Lamb.  Within,  there ! 

Enter  TIPSTAFF. 

Tipstaff.  Is  your  name  Cantwell,  sir? 
Dr.  Cant.  What  if  it  be,  sir  ? 
Tipstaff.  Then,  sir,  I  have  my  lord  chief  justice's 
warrant  against  you. 
Dr.  Cant.  Against  me  ? 
Tipstaff.  Yes,  sir,  for  a  cheat  and  impostor. 
Old  Lady  Lamb.  What  docs  he  say  ? 
Sir  J.  Lamb.  Dear  son,  what  is  this  ? 
Col.  Lamb.  Only  some  actions  of  the  Doctor's,  sir, 
which  I  have  affidavits  in  my  hand  here  to  prove, 
from  more  than  one  credible  witness ;  and  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  them  : 
if  he  can  acquit  himself  of  them,  so  ;  if  not,  he  must 
take  the  consequence. 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  but  stay ;  let  the  accusations 
against  me  be  what  they  will,  by  virtue  of  this  con 
veyance,  [producing  if,]  I  am  still  master  here  ;  and, 
if  I  be  forced  to  leave  the  house  myself,  I  will  shut 
up  the  doors ;  nobody  shall  remain  behind. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  There,  there,  indeed,  he  stings  me 
to  the  heart !  for  that  rash  act,  reproach  and  end 
less  shame  will  haunt  me  ! 

Charl.  No,  sir ;  be  comforted.  Even  there,  too, 
his  wicked  hopes  must  leave  him;,  for  know,  the 
fatal  deed,  which  you  intended  to  sign,  is  here,  even 
yet  unsealed  and  innocent.  [Producing  it. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  mean  you  ? 
Churl.  I  mean,  sir,  that  this  deed,  by  accident, 
falling  into  this  gentleman's  hands,  his  generous 
concern  for  our  family  discovered  it  to  me ;  and, 
that,  in  concert,  we  procured  that  other  to  be  drawn 
exactly  like  it :  which,  in  your  impatience  to  exe 
cute,  passed,  unsuspected,  for  the  original.  Their 
only  difference  is,  that  wherever  here  you  read  the 
Doctor's  name,  there  you'll  find  my  brother's. 


Dr.  Cant.  Come,  sir,  lead  me  where  you  please. 

[Exit,  guarded. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
all  this. 

Maw.  {Mounts  a  form  behind  the  screen,  and  looks 
over ;  throws  about  his  arms,  and  delivers  the  follow- 
iny  rhaptody.]  Stay,  stay,  you  infatuated  wretches! 
you  know  not  what  ye  do.  The  Doctor  is  innocent : 
I  say  he  is  innocent !  Touch  not  a  hair  of  his  pre 
cious  head;  rumple  not  one  curl  of  his  gracious 
wig!  He's  a  saint  !  if  ever  theie  was  a  saint,  he 
is  one !  But,  ye  will  be  the  sufferers.  I  have  one 
great  and  glorious  consolation — I  say,  one  glorious 
consolation! — you'll  all  go  to  the  devil!  I  shall  go 
up,  but  you'll  go  down.  And,  when  yon  see  me 
mount,  and  leave  ye  to  your  fate,  you'll  want  my 
aid  !  you'll  want  me  to  take  you  with  me !  you'll 
cling  to  me  !  you'll  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  skirts 
of  my  coat !  but,  I'll  fling  ye  all ;  for  I'll  wear  a 
spencer  !  [Exit  with  Old  Lady  LAMB. 

Charl.  Now,  Darnley,  I  hope  I  have  made  some 
atonement  for  your  jealousy. 

Darr..  You've  banished  it  foi  ever  !  This  was  be 
yond  yourself  surprising. 

Col.  Lamb.   Sister — 

Charl.  Come,  no  set  speeches ;  if  I  deserve  your 
thanks,  return  them  in  friendship  to  your  first  pre 
server. 

Col.  Lamb.  The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to 
meiit  it. 

Seyw.  And  mine  to  speak  my  sense  of  obligations. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh !  my  child,  for  my  deliverance 
I  can  only  reward  you  here.  [Giving  her  hand  to 
DARNLEY.]  For  you,  my  son,  whose  filial  virtue  I 
have  injured,  this  honest  deed  shall  in  every  article 
be  ratified.  And,  for  the  sake  of  that  hypocritical 
villain,  I  declare,  that  from  henceforward  I  renounce 
all  pious  folks ;  I  will  have  an  utter  abhorrence  for 
everything  that  bears  the  appearance— 

Charl.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  you  you  carry  things  too  far,  and  go 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  What!  because  a 
worthless  wretch  has  imposed  upon  you  under  the 
fallacious  shew  of  austere  grimace,  will  you  needs 
have  it,  everybody  is  like  him  ?  confound  the  good 
with  the  bad,  and  conclude  there  are  no  truly  reli 
gious  in  the  world  ?  Leave,  my  dear  sir,  such  rash 
conclusions  to  fools  and  libertines.  Let  us  be  care 
ful  to  distinguish  between  virtue  and  the  appearance 
of  it.  Guard,  if  possible,  against  doing  honour  to 
hypocrisy;  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  allow  there 
is  no  character  in  life  greater  or  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  truly  devout ;  nor  anything  more  noble, 
or  more  beautiful,  than  the  fervour  of  a  sincere  piety. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L—A  Street. 

Enter  Don  LOPEZ,  meeting  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  My  lord,  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  How  d'ye,  Frederick  ? 

Fred.  At  your  lordship's  service.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  look  so  well,  my  lord.  I  hope  Antonio's  out 
of  danger? 

Lop.  Quite  contrary;  his  fever  increases,  they 
tell  me  ;  and  the  surgeons  are  of  opinion  his  wound 
is  mortal. 

F red.  Your  son,  Don  Felix,  is  safe,  I  hope  ? 

Lop.  I  hope  so  too  ;  but  they  offer  large  rewards 
to  apprehend  him. 

Fred.  When  heard  your  lordship  from  him  ? 

Lop.  Not  since  he  went:  I  forbade  him  writing 
till  the  public  news  gave  him  an  account  of  Antonio's 
health.  Letters  might  be  intercepted,  and  the  place 
of  his  abode  discovered. 

Fred.  Your  caution  was  good,  my  lord.  Though 
I  am  impatient  to  hear  from  Felix,  yet  his  safety  is 
my  chief  concern. 


Lop.  If  Antonio  dies,  Felix  shall  for  England. — 
You  have  been  there :  what  sort  of  people  are  the 
English? 

Fred.  My  lord,  the  English  are,  by  nature,  what 
the  ancient  Romans  were  by  discipline — courageous, 
bold,  hardy,  and  in  love  with  liberty. 

Lop.  I  like  their  principles  :  who  does  not  wish 
for  freedom  in  all  degrees  of  life  ?  though  common 
prudence  sometimes  makes  us  act  against  it,  as  I  am 
now  obliged  to  do ;  for  I  intend  to  marry  my  daughter 
to  Don  Guzman,  whom  I  expect  from  Holland  every 
day,  whither  he  went  to  take  possession  of  a  large 
estate  left  him  by  his  uncle. 

Fred.  You  will  not  surely  sacrifice  the  lovely 
Isabella  to  age,  avarice,  and  a  fool  ?  Pardon  the 
expression,  my  lord,  but  my  concern  for  your  beau 
teous  daughter  transports  me  beyond  that  good  man 
ners  which  I  ought  to  pay  your  lordship's  presence. 

Lop.  I  can't  deny  the  justness  of  the  character, 
Frederick  ;  but  you  are  not  insensible  what  I  have 
suffered  by  these  wars :  and  he  has  two  things 
which  render  him  very  agreeable  to  me  for  a  son-in- 
law — he  is  rich  and  well-born ;  as  for  his  being  a 
fool,  I  don't  conceive  how  that  can  be  any  blot  in  a 
husband  who  is  already  possessed  of  a  good  estate. 
A  poor  fool  is,  indeed,  a  very  scandalous  thing,  and 
so  are  your  poor  wits  in  my"  opinion,  who  have  no 
thing  to  be  vain  of  but  the  inside  of  their  skulls. 
Now,  for  Don  Guzman — I  know  I  can  rule  him  as 
L  think  fit.  This  is  acting  the  politic  part,  Frederick, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  port  of 
this  life. 

Fred.  But  have  you  no  consideration  for  your 
daughter's  welfare,  my  lord  ? 

Lop.  Is  a  husband  of  twenty  thousand  crowns  a 
year  no  consideration  ?  Now  I  think  it  a  very  good 
consideration. 

Fred.  One  way,  my  lord.  But  what  will  the 
world  say  of  such"  a  match  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I  value  not  the  world  a  button. 

Fred.  I  cannot  think  your  daughter  can  have  any 
inclination  for  such  a  husband. 

Lop.  There,  I  believe,  you  are  pretty  much  ia 
the  right,  though  it  is  a  secret  which  I  never  had 
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the  curiosity  to  inquire  into,  nor  I  believe  ever  shall. 
Inclination,  quotha  !  Parents  would  have  a  line 
time  on't  if  they  consulted  their  children's  inclina 
tions  !  No,  no,  sir,  it  is  not  a  father's  business  to 
follow  his  children's  inclinations  till  he  makes  him 
self  a  beggar. 

Fred.  But  this  is  of  another  nature,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Look  ye,  sir;  I  resolve  she  shall  marry  Don 
Guzman,  the  moment  he  arrives.  Though  I  tould 
not  govern  ray  son,  I  will  my  daughter,  I  assure  you. 

Fred.  This  match,  my  lord,  is  more  preposterous 


than  that  which   you   proposed    to 
whence   arose   this   fatal   quarrel. 


your 
Don 


son,  from 
Antonio's 


sister,  Elvira,   wanted   beauty    only,    but   Guzman 
every  thing  but— 

Lop.  Money  —  and  that  will  purchase  every  thing  ; 


[Exit. 
these  are  the  resolutions  which 


and  so  adieu. 

Fred.  Monstrous 
destroy  the  comforts  of  matrimony.  Lissardo  !  from 
whence  came  you  ? 

Enter  LISSARDO,  ma  riding  habit. 

Lits.  That  letter  will  inform  you,  sir. 

Fred.  I  hope  your  master's  safe  ? 

Lits.  I  left  him  so.  I  have  another  to  deliver, 
which  requires  haste.  Your  most  humble  servant, 
sir.  [Bowing. 

Fred.  To  Violante,  I  suppose  ? 

Liss.  The  same.  [Exit. 


(ntil'ij.  'S  bleed  !  gang  your  gate,  sir,  and   I  sail 
follow  ye.     Ise  te  hungry  to  feed  on  compliments. 
[Exeunt  GIBBY  and  V/> 

Fred.  [Surveying  GIBBY  at  he  pasttt.]  Ha  !  ha  ! 
a  comical  fellow  !  Well,  how  do  you  like  our 
country,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  B.  Why,  'faith,  Frederick,  a  man  might  pass 
his  time  agreeably  enough  within  side  of  a  nunnery  ; 
but  to  behold  such  troops  of  soft,  plump,  tender, 
molting,  wishing,  nay,  willing  girls  too,  through  a 
damned  grate,  gives  us  Britons  strong  temptations 
to  plunder.  Hark  ye,  hast  thou  irever  a  pretty  ac 
quaintance  now  that  thou  wouldst  consign  over  to  a 
friend  for  half  an  hour,  ha  ? 

Fred.  'Faith,  Colonel,  I  am  the  worst  pimp  in 
Christendom ;  you  had  better  trust  to  your  own 
luck — the  women  will  soon  find  you  out,  I  warrant  you. 

Col.  B.  Ay,  but  it  is  dangerous  foraging  in  an 
enemy's  country ;  and,  since  I  have  some  hopes  of 
seeing  my  own  again,  I  had  rather  purchase  my 
pleasure  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  stiletto  in  my 
guts.  Wilt  thou  recommend  me  to  a  wife  then,  ha, 
friend  ? 

Fred.  She  must  be  very  handsome,  I  suppose? 

Col  B.  The  handsomer  the  better. 

Fred.  And  rich,  I  suppose  ? 

Col.  B.  Oh,  very  rich — I  shall  never  be  able  to 
swallow  the  matrimonial  pill,  if  it  be  not  well  gilded. 

Fred.    Pugh!    beauty  will  make  it  slide  down 


Fred.  [Reads.]  "  Dear  Frederick,— The  two  chief,  nimbly. 
blessings  of  thit  life  are  a  friend  and  a  mittrett  ;  to  be  |  Col.  B.  At  first,  perhaps,  it  may  ;  but  the  second 
debarred  the  tight  of  these  is  not  to  live.  I  hear  no  or  third  dose  will  choke  me.  I  confess,  Frederick, 
thing  of  Antonio's  death,  and  therefore  resolve  to  ven-  \  women  are  the  prettiest  playthings  in  nature  ;  but 
ture  to  thy  house  this  evening,  impatient  to  see  Violante,  '  gold,  substantial  gold  !  gives  them  the  air,  the  mien, 
and  embrace  my  friend.  Yours,  FELIX."  ,  the  shape,  the  grace,  and  beauty  of  a  goddess. 


'Pray  heaven  he  comes  undiscovered !  Ha !  Colonel 
Briton  ! 

Enter  Colonel  BRITON. 

Col  B.  Frederick,  I  rejoice  to  see  thee. 

[Shake  hands. 

Fred.  What  brought  you  to  Lisbon,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  B.    La  fortune  de  la  guerre,  as  the  French 
say.     I  have  commanded  these  three  last  years  in 

Spain  ;  but  my  country  has  thought  fit  to  strike  uo  »-    , 

a  peace,  and  give  us  g£d  Protestant,  leave  to  hope   charge  for  some  friends,  and  then   I  shall  wait  on 


Fred.  And  has  not  gold  the  same  divinity  in  their 
eyes,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  B.  Too  often— 

None  marry  now  for  fove^-no,  that's  a  jest  : 

The  self-same  bargain  serves  for  wife  and  beast. 

Fred.  You  are  always  gay,  Colonel.  Come,  shall 
we  take  a  refreshing  glass  at  my  house,  and  consider 
what  has  been  said  ? 

Col.  B.  I  have  two  or  three  compliments  to  dis- 


for  Christian  burial;  sol  resolved  to  take  Lisbon 
in  my  way  home. 

Fred.  If  you  are  not  provided  of  a  lodging,  Co 
lonel,  pray  command  my  house  while  you  stay. 

Col.  B.  If  I  were  sure  I  should  not  be  troublesome, 
I  would  accept  your  offer,  Frederick. 

Fred.  So  far  from  trouble,  Colonel,  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  particular  favour.  What  have  we  here  ? 

Col.  B.  My  footman — this  is  our  country  dress, 
you  must  know ;  which,  for  the  honour  of  Scotland, 
I  make  all  my  servants  wear. 


Enter  GIBBY,  man  Highland  dress. 


with  pleasure.     Where  do  you  live  ? 
Fred.  At  yon  corner  house,  with  the  green  rails. 
Col.  B.  In  the  close  of  the  evening  I  will  endea 
vour  to  kiss  your  hand.     Adieu  !  [Kjit. 
Fred.  I  shall  expect  you  with  impatience.    [Exit. 


SCENE  II.— .4  Room  in  Don  Lopex's  House. 
Enter  ISABELLA  and  IMS. 

Inn.  For  goodness*  sake,  Madam,  where  are  you 
going  in  this  pet  ? 

Isab.  Any  where  to  avoid  matrimony.  The  thoughts 
of  a  husband  are  as  terrible  to  me  as  the  sight  of  a 
Gibby.  What  maud  I  de  with  the  horses,  and  like   hobgoblin. 

yer  honour  ?     They  will  tack  could  gin  they  stand  j      Jnis.  Ay,  of  an  old  husband ;  but,  if  you  may  choose 

for  yourself,  I  fancy  matrimony  would  be  no  such 
What,  hoa !  ,  frightful  thing  to  you. 

Isab.  You  are  pretty  much  in  the  right,  Inis:  but 
to  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  an  idiot,  who  has  neither 


in  the  causeway. 

Fred.  Oh,  I'll  take  care  of  them. 
Vasquez ! 

Enter  VASQUKZ. 


Put  those  horses,  which  that  honest  fellow  will  show 
you,  into  my  stable,  do  you  hear  ?  and  feed  them 
well. 

Vat.  Yes,  sir.  Sir,  by  my  master's  orders,  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obsequious  humble  servant.  [To 
GIBBY.]  Be  pleased  to  lead  the  way. 


person  to  please  the  eye,  sense  to  charm  the  ear,  nor 
generosity  to  supply  these  defects  !  Ah,  Inis  !  what 
pleasant  lives  women  lead  in  England,  where  duty 
wears  no  fetter  but  inclination  !  The  custom  of  our 
country  enslaves  us  from  our  very  cradles,  first  to 
our  parents,  next  to  our  husbands ;  and,  when  hea 
ven  is  so  kind  as  to  rid  us  of  both  these,  our  brothers 
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still  usurp  authority,  and  expect  a  blind  obedience 
from  us ;  so  that,  maids,  wives,  or  widows,  we  are 
little  better  than  slaves  to  the  tyrant,  man.  There 
fore,  to  avoid  their  power,  I  resolve  to  cast  myself 
into  a  monastery. 

Inis.  That  is,  you'll  cut  your  own  throat  to  avoid 
another's  doing  it  for  you.  Ah,  madam,  those  eyes 
tell  me  you  have  no  nun's  flesh  about  you.  A  mo 
nastery,  quotha  !  Odslife,  Madam,  you  are  the  first 
woman  that  ever  despaired  in  a  Christian  country. 

Were  I  in  your  place 

Isab.  Why,  what  would  your  wisdom  do  if  you 
were  ? 

Inis.  I'd  embark  with  the  first  fair  wind  with  all 
my  jewels,  and  seek  my  fortune  on  t'other  side  the 
water :  no  shore  can  treat  you  worse  than  your  own. 
There's  ne'er  a  father  in  Christendom  should  make 
me  marry  any  man  against  my  will. 

Isab.  I.  am  too  great  a  coward  to  follow  your  ad 
vice.  I  must  contrive  some  way  to  avoid  Don  Guz 
man,  and  yet  stay  in  my  own  country. 

Enter  DON  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  Must  you  so,  mistress?  but  I  shall  take  care 
to  prevent  you.  [Aside.]  Isabella,  whither  are  you 
going,  my  child  ? 

Isab.  To  church,  sir  ? 

Inis.  The  old  rogue  has  certainly  overheard  her  ! 

[Aside. 

Lop.  Your  devotion  must  needs  be  very  strong,  or 
your  memory  very  weak,  my  dear.  Why,  vespers 
are  over  for  this  night.  Come,  come,  you  shall  have 
a  better  errand  to  church  than  to  say  your  prayers 
there.  Don  Guzman  is  arrived  in  the  river,  and  I 
expect  him  a-shore  to-morrow  ! 
Isab.  Ha  !  to-morrow  ! 
Lop.  He  writes  me  word  that  his  estate  in  Hol 
land  is  worth  twelve  thousand  crowns  a-year,  which, 
together  with  what  he  had  before,  will  make  thee 
the  happiest  wife  in  Lisbon. 

Isab.  And  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the  world 
[Takes  his  hand.]  Oh,  sir  !  if  I  have  any  power  in 
your  heart — if  the  tenderness  of  a  father  be  no 
quite  extinct — hear  me  with  patience. 

Lop.  No  objection  against  the  marriage,  and  ] 
will  hear  whatsoever  thou  hast  to  say. 

Isab.  That's  torturing  me  on  the  rack,  and  forbid 
ding  me  to  groan.  Upon  my  knees  I  claim  the  pri 
vilege  of  flesh  and  blood.  [  Kneels 

Lop.  I  grant  it ;  thou  shalt  have  an  armful  of  flesh 
and  blood  to-morrow.  Flesh  and  blood,  quotha ! — 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  deny  thee  flesh  and  blood 
my  girl. 

Inis.  Here's  an  old  dog  for  you!  [Aside 

Isab.  Do  not  mistake,  sir.  The  fatal  stroke  whicl 

separates  soul  and  body,  is  not  more  terrible  to  th 

thoughts  of  sinners,  than  the  name  of  Guzman  torn) 

ear. 

Lop.  Puh,  puh !  you  lie,  you  lie  ! 
Isab.  My  frighted  heart  beats  hard  against  m 
breast,  as  if  it  sought  a  passage  to  your  feet,  to  be 
you'd  change  your  purpose. 

Lop.  A  very  pretty  speech  this  ;  if  it  were  turne 
into  blank  verse,  it  would  serve  for  a  tragedy.  Why 
thou  hast  more  wit  than  I  thought  thou  hadst,  chile 
I  fancy  this  was  all  extempore  ;  I  don't  believe  tho 
didst  ever  think  one  word  on't  before. 

Inis.  Yes,  but  she  has,  my  lord;  for  I  have  hear 
her  say  the  same  things  a  thousand  times. 

Lop.  How,  how  !  What,  do  you  top  your  seconc 
hand  jests  upon  your  father,  hussy,  who  knows  be 
ter  what's  good  for  you  than  you  do  yourself?  li< 
member,  'tis  your  duty  to  obey. 


Isab.  [Rising.]     1  never  disobeyed  before,  and  I 
ish  I  had  not  reason  now ;  but  nature  hath  got  the 
etter  of  my  duty,   and  makes  me  loathe  the  harsh 
ommands  you  lay. 
Lop.  Ha!  ha! — Very  fine!  ha!  ha! 
Isab.  Death  itself  would  be  more  welcome. 
Lop.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Isab.  I  am  your  daughter,  my  lord,  andean  boast 
s  strong  a  resolution  as  yourself.  I'll  die  before  I'll 
narry  Guzman. 

Lop.  Say  you  so  ?  I'll  try  that  presently.  [Draws.] 
lere,  let  me  see  with  what  dexterity  you  can 
reathe  a  vein  now.  [Offers  her  his  sword.]  The 
oint  is  pretty  sharp — 'Twill  do  your  business,  i 
varrant  you. 

Inis.  [Going  between  them.]  Bless  me,  sir  !  What 
o  you  mean,  to  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a 
esperate  woman  ? 

Lop.  Desperate!  ha,  ha,  ha!   you  see  how  despe- 

ate  she  is.    What,  art  thou  frighted,  little  Bell,  ha  ? 

Isab.  I  confess  I  am  startled  at  your  morals,  sir. 

Lop.  Ay,   ay,  child,   thou  hadst   better  take  the 

man  ;  he'll  hurt  thee  least  of  the  two. 

Isab.  I  shall  take  neither,  sir :   death  has  many 
doors  ;  and,  when  I  can  live  no  longer  with  plea- 
ure,  I  shall  find  one  to  let  him  in  at  without  your  aid. 
Lop.  Say'st  thou  so,   my  dear  Bell  ?     Ods,    I'm 
afraid  thou  art  a  little  lunatic,   Bell.     I  must  take 
care  of  thee,  child.  I  shall  make  bold  to  secure  thee, 
my  dear ;  I'll  seek  if  locks  and  bars  can  keep  thee 
till  Guzman  come.     Go,  get  into  your  chamber  : 

[Locks  her  in. 

There  I'll  your  boasted  resolution  try, 
And  see  who'll  get  the  better,  you  or  I. 

[Drives  off' Inis,  and  exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Don  Pedro's  House. 

Enter  Donna   VIOLANTE,    reading   a    Letter,    and 
FLORA  following. 

Flora.  What,  must  that  letter  be  read  again  ? 

Via.  Yes,  and  again,  and  again,  and  again,  a 
thousand  times  again ;  a  letter  from  a  faithful  lover 
can  never  be  read  too  often ;  it  speaks  such  kind, 
such  soft,  such  tender  things [Kisses  it. 

Flora.  But  always  the  same  language. 

Via.  It  does  not  charm  the  less  for  that. 

Flora.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  charms  that  does 
not  change :  and  any  composition  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters,  after  the  first  essay,  from  the  same 
hand,  must  be  dull,  except  a  bank-note,  or  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

Vio.  Thy  taste  is  my  aversion. 

[Reads.]  "  My  all  that's  charming,  since  life' 
not  life  exiled  from  thee,  this  night  shall  bring  me 
to  thy  arms.  Frederick  and  thee  are  all  I  trust. 
These  six  weeks'  absence  have  been  in  love's  ac 
count  six  hundred  years.  When  it  is  dark,  expect 
the  wonted  signal  at  thy  window  :  till  when,  adieu. 
Thine,  more  than  his  own,  "  FELIX." 

Flora.  Who  would  not  have  said  as  much  to  a 
lady  of  her  beauty  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  ? — 
Were  I  a  man,  methinks  I  could  have  said  a  hun 
dred  finer  things. 

Vio.  What  would  you  have  said  ? 

Flora.  I  would  have  compared  your  eyes  to  the 
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itars,  your  teeth  to  ivory,   your  lips  to  coral,  your 

neck  to  alabaster,  your  shape  to 

Vio.  No  more  of  your  bombast!  truth  is  the  best 
eloquence  in  a  lover. — What  proof  remains  uneven 
of  his  love  ?  When  his  father  threatened  to  di.-in- 
herit  him  for  refusing  Don  Antonio's  sister,  from 
whence  sprung  this  unhappy  quarrel,  did  it  shake 
his  love  for  me? — and  now.  th«u;Ji  strict  inquiry 
runs  through  every  place,  with  lar^e  rewards  to  ap 
prehend  him,  docs  he  not  venture  all  for  me  ? 

Flora.  But  you  know,  madam,  your  father,  Don 
Pedro,  designs  you  for  a  nun — to  be  sure,  you  look 
very  like  a  nun  ! — and  says,  your  grandfather  left 
you  your  fortune  upon  that  condition. 

Vio.  Not  without  my  approbation,  girl,  when  I 
come  to  oue-and-twcnty,  as  I  ain  informed.  But, 
however,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  that.  Go,  call  in 
Lissardo. 

Flora.  Yes,  madam.  Now  for  a  thousand  verbal 
questions.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  FLORA,  with  LISSARDO. 

Vio.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  Lissardo  ? 

Lin.  Ah, very  weary,  madam. — 'Faith,  thou  look'st 
wondrous  pretty,  Flora !  [Aside  to  Flora. 

Vio.  How  came  you  ? 

Liss.  En  chevalier,  madam,  upon  a  hackney  jade, 
which  they  told  me  formerly  belonged  to  an  Eng 
lish  colonel;  but  I  should  have  rather  thought  she 
had  been  bred  a  good  Roman  Catholic  all  her  life 
time — for  she  down'd  on  her  knees  to  every  stock 
and  stone  we  came  along  by. — My  chops  water  for 
a  kiss ;  they  do,  Flora.  [Aside  to  Flora. 

Flo.  You'd  make  one  believe  you  are  wond'rous 
fond,  now. 

Vio.  Where  did  you  leave  your  master  ? 

List.  Odd,  if  I  had  you  alone,  housewife,  I'd  show 
you  how  fond  I  could  be  !  [Atide  to  Flora. 

Vio.  Where  did  you  leave  your  master  ? 

List.  At  a  little  farm-house,  madam,  about  five 
miles  off.  He'll  be  at  Don  Frederick's  in  the  even 
ing.—  Od,  I  will  so  revenge  myself  of  those  lips  of 
thine !  |  To  Flora. 

Vio.  Is  he  in  health  ? 

Flora.  Oh,  you  counterfeit  wond'rous  well.  . 

[To  Lissardo. 

Litt.  No ;  every  body  knows  I  counterfeit  very 
ill.  [To  Flora. 

Vio.  How  say  you?  Is  Felix  ill  ?  What's  his  dis 
temper  ?  ha  ? 

LJM.  A  prize  on't,  I  hate  to  be  interrupted. — 
Love,  madam,  love.  In  short,  madam,  I  believe  he 
has  thought  of  nothing  but  your  ladyship  ever  since 
he  left  Lisbon.  I  am  sure  he  could  not,  if  I  i 
judge  of  his  heart  by  my  own. 

[Looking  luvinyly  upon  Flora. 

Vio.  How  came  you  so  well  acquainted  with  your 
master's  thoughts,  Lissardo  ? 

List.  By  an  infallible  uile,  madam:  words  are  the 
pictures  of  the  mind,  you  know ;  now,  to  prove  he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  you,  he  talks  of  nothing  but 
you.  For  example,  madam,  coming  from  shooting, 
t'other  day,  with  a  brace  of  partridges,  Lissardo,  said 
he,  go  bid  the  cook  roast  me  these  Violantes. — I 
flew  into  the  kitchen,  full  of  thoughts  of  thee,  cried, 
here,  cook,  roast  me  these  Floras.  [  To  Flora. 

Flo.  Ha!  ha!  excellent ! — You  mimic  your  mas 
ter,  then,  it  seems. 

LI'M.  I  can  do  every  thing  as  well  as  my  master, 
you  little  rogue. — Another  time,  madam,  the  priest 
came  to  make  him  a  visit ;  he  called  out  hastily, 
Lissardo,  said  he,  bring  a  Yiolantc  for  my  father  to 
sit  down  on.  Then  he  often  mistook  my  name,  ma- 
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dam,  and  called  me  Violante  :  in  short,  I  heard  it  so 
often,  that  it  became  as  familiar  to  me  as  iny  prayers. 

You  live  very  merrily  then,  it  seems. 
Lit*.  Oh,  exceeding  merry,  madam  ! 

[Kittes  Flora' t  hand. 
Vio    Ha!  exceeding  merry  ! — Had  you  treats  and 

balls  ? 

List.  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  madam,  several. 

I'lora.  You  are  mad,  Lissardo  ;  you  don't  mind 
what  my  lady  says  to  you.  [Atide  /-•  I. 

I  in.  Ha  !  balls ! — Is  he  so  merry  in  my  absence  ? 
And  did  your  master  dance,  Lissardo? 

List.  Dance,  madam  !  where,  madam  ? 

Via.  Why,  at  those  balls  you  speak  of. 

Li.**.  Balls  !  what  balls,  madam  ? 

Vio.  Why,  sure  you  are  in  love,  Lissardo !  Did 
not  you  say,  but  now,  you  had  balls  where  you  have 
been  ? 

Lm.  Balls,  madam  !  Odslife,  I  ask  your  pardon, 
madam.  I,  I,  I,  had  mislaid  some  wash-balls  of  my 
master's  t'other  day;  and,  because  I  could  not  think 
where  I  had  lain  them,  just  when  he  asked  for  them, 
he  very  fairly  broke  my  head,  madam :  and  now,  it 
seems,  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  Alas !  he  dance, 
madam  !  No,  no,  poor  gentleman,  he  is  as  melan 
choly  as  an  unbraced  drum. 

Vio.  Poor  Felix  !  There,  wear  that  ring  for  your 
master's  sake,  and  let  him  know  I  shall  be  ready  to 
receive  him.  [Exit. 

Lint.  I  shall,  madam.  [Putt  on  tlie  n'm/1.  Me- 
thinks  a  diamond  ring  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  little 
finger  of  a  gentleman.  [Admiring  hit  hand. 

Flora.  That  ring  must  be  mine. — Well,  Lissardo, 
what  haste  you  make  to  pay  off  arrears  now  !  Look 
how  the  fellow  stands  ! 

Lits.  [admiring  his  hand.]  Egad,  methinks  I  have 
a  very  pretty  hand — and  very  wnite — and  the  shape ! 
— Faith,  I  never  minded  it  so  much  before. — In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  very  fine-shaped  hand — and  becomes 
a  diamond  ring  as  well  as  the  first  grandee's  in 
Portugal. 

Flora.  The  man's  transported  !  Is  this  your  love, 
this  your  impatience? 

Lm.  [Takes  snuff.}  Now,  in  my  mind,  I  take 
snuff  with  a  very  jaunty  air. — Well,  I  am  persuaded 
I  want  nothing  but  a  coach  and  a  title  to  make  me 
a  very  fine  gentleman.  [Struts  about. 

Flora.  Sweet  Mr.  Lissardo!  [Courtesy iny.}  If  I 
may  presume  to  speak  to  you  without  affronting 
your  little  finger — 

Lm.  Odso,  madam,  I  ask  your  pardon. — Is  it  to 
me,  or  to  the  ring,  you  direct  your  discourse,  madam  ? 

Flora.  Madam  !  Good  lack !  how  much  a  diamond 
ring  improves  one  ! 

Liss.  Why,  though  I  say  it,  I  can  carry  myself  as 
well  as  any  body. — But  what  wert  thou  going  to  say, 
child  ? 

Flora.,  Why  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  fancy  you 
had  best  let  me  keep  that  ring ;  it  will  be  a  very 
pretty  wedding-ring,  Lissardo,  would  it  not? 

Liss.  Humph  !  ah  ! — But — but — but — I  believe  I 
sha'n't  marry  yet  awhile. 

Flora.  You  sha'n't,  you  say  ! — Very  well !  I  sup 
pose  you  design  that  ring  for  Inis. 

Liss.  No,  no ;  I  never  bribe  an  old  acquaintance. 
Perhaps  I  might  let  it  sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  a 
stranger  a  little,  till  we  come  to  a  right  understand 
ing — but  then,  like  all  other  mortal  things,  it  would 
return  from  whence  it  came. 

1-lora.  Insolent ! — Is  that  your  manner  of  dealing  ? 

Li**.  With  allfbut  thee — Kiss  me,  you  little  rogue, 
you.  [Hvgtjiny  her. 
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Flora.  Little  rogue !  Prythee,  fellow,  don't  be 
so  familiar:  [Pushing  him  away.']  If  I  mayn't  keep 
your  ring,  I  can  keep  my  kisses. 

List.  You  can,  you  say  !  Spoke  with  the  air  of 
a  chambermaid. 

Flora.  Replied  with  the  spirit  of  a  serving-man. 

Liss.  Prythee,  Flora,  don't  let  you  and  I  fall  out. 
I  am  in  a  merry  humour,  and  shall  certainly  fall  in 
somewhere. 

Flora.  What  care  I  where  you  fall  in ! 
Enter  DONNA  VIOLANTE 

Vio.  Why  do  you  keep  Lissardo  so  long,  Flora, 
when  you  don't  know  how  soon  my  father  may 
awake  ?  His  afternoon  naps  are  never  so  long. 

Flora.  Had  Don  Felix  been  with  her,  she  would 
not  have  thought  the  time  long.  These  ladies  con 
sider  nobody's  wants  but  their  own.  [Aside. 

Vio.  Go,  go,  let  him  out 

Flora.  Yes,  madam. 

Liss.  I  fly,  madam. 

[  Exeunt  LISSARDO  and  FLORA. 

Vio,  The  day  draws  in,  and  night,  the  lover's 
friend,  advances — night,  more  welcome  than  the 
sun  to  me,  because  it  brings  my  love. 

Flora.  [Shrieking  within.]  Ah!  thieves!  thieves! 
Murder !  murder ! 

Vio.  [Shrieking  and  running.'}  Ah  !  defend  me, 
Heaven  !  What  do  I  hear !  Felix  is  certainly  pur 
sued,  and  will  be  taken. 

Enter  FLORA,  running. 

How  now  ?  why  dost  stare  so  ?  Answer  me  quickly: 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Flora.  Oh,  madam,  as  I  was  letting  out  Lissardo, 
a  gentleman  rushed  between  him  and  I,  struck  down 
my  candle,  and  is  bringing  a  dead  person  in  his 
arms  into  our  house. 

Vio.  Ha !  a  dead  person  ?  Heaven  grant  it  does 
not  prove  my  Felix ! 

Flora.  Here  they  are,  madam. 

Vio.  I'll  retire  till  you  discover  the  meaning  of 
this  accident.  [Exit. 

Enter  COLONEL  BRITON,  with  DONNA  ISABELLA  in 
his  arms  ;  sets  her  down  in  a  chair,  and  addresses 
himself  to  FLORA. 

Col.  B.  Madam,  the  necessity  this  lady  was  under 
of  being  conveyed  into  some  house  with  speed  and 
secrecy,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  any  indecency  I  might 
be  guilty  of  in  pressing  so  rudely  into  this. — I  am 
an  entire  stranger  to  her  name  and  circumstances — 
'would  I  were  so  to  her  beauty  too  !  [Aside.]  I  com 
mit  her,  madam,  to  your  care,  and  fly  to  make  her 
retreat  secure.  If  the  street  be  clear, "permit  me  to 
return,  and  learn  from  her  own  mouth  if  I  can  be 
further  serviceable.  Pray,  madam,  how  is  the  lady 
of  this  house  called  ? 

Flora.  Violante,  signior. 

Col.  B.  Are  you  she,  madam  ? 

Flora.  Only  her  woman,  signior. 

Col.  B.  Your  humble  servant,  mistress.  Pray  be 
careful  of  the  lady.  [Gives  her  two  moidojes,  and  Exit. 

Flora.  Two  moidores !  Well,  he  is  a  generous 
fellow !  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  one  careful. 

Enter  DONNA  VIOLANTE. 

Vio.  Were  you  distracted,  Flora,  to  tell  my  name 
to  a  man  you  never  saw  !  Unthinking  wench  !  who 
knows  what  this  may  turn  to  ? — What,  is  the  lady 
dead?  Ah!  defend  me,  Heaven!  'tis  Isabella, 
sister  to  my  Felix !  What  has  befallen  her !  Pray 
Heaven  he's  safe  ! — Run  and  fetch  some  cold  water. 


— Stay,  stay,  Flora. — Isabella,  friend,  speak  to  me ; 
oh !  speak  to  me,  or  I  shall  die  with  apprehension. 

Isab.  Oh,  hold,  my  dearest  father !  do  not  force 
me ;  indeed  I  cannot  love  him. 

Vio.  How  wild  she  talks  ! 

Isab.  Ha  !  where  am  I  ? 

Vio.  With  one  as  sensible  of  thy  pain  as  thou 
thyself  canst  be. 

Isab.  Violante !  what  kind  star  preserved  and 
lodged  me  here  ? 

Flora.  It  was  a  terrestrial  star,  called  a  man,  ma 
dam  ;  'pray  Jupiter  he  proves  a  lucky  one  ! 

Isab.  Oh,  I  remember  now.  Forgive  me,  dear 
Violante ;  my  thoughts  run  so  much  upon  the  dan 
ger  I  escaped,  I  forgot. 

Vio.  May  I  not  know  your  story  ? 

Isab.  Thou  art  no  stranger  to  one  part  of  it.  I 
have  often  told  thee  that  my  father  designed  to  sa 
crifice  me  to  Don  Guzman,  who,  it  seems,  is  just 
returned  from  Holland,  and  expected  ashore  to 
morrow,  the  day  that  he  has  set  to  celebrate  our 
nuptials.  Upon  my  refusing  to  obey  him,  he  locked 
me  into  my  chamber,  vowing  to  keep  me  there  till 
he  arrived,  and  force  me  to  consent.  I  know  my 
father  to  be  positive,  never  to  be  won  from  his  de 
sign  ;  and,  having  no  hope  left  me  to  escape  the 
marriage,  I  leaped  from  the  window  into  the  street. 

Vio.  You  have  not  hurt  yourself,  I  hope  ? 

Isab.  No;  a  gentleman  passing  by,  by  accident, 
caught  me  in  his  arms ;  at  first,  my  fright  made  me 
apprehend  it  was  my  father,  till  he  assured  me  to 
the  contrary. 

Flora.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  I  promise 
you,  madam,  and  a  well-bred  man,  I  warrant  him. 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  grandee  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  with  a  better  air  in  my  whole  lifetime  ;  then 
he  opened  his  purse  with  such  a  grace  that  nothing 
but  his  manner  of  presenting  me  with  the  gold 
could  equal. 

Vio.  Go,  leave  us,  Flora. — But  how  came  you 
hither,  Isabella? 

Isab.  I  know  not ;  I  desired  the  stranger  to  con 
vey  me  to  the  next  monastery ;  but  ere  I  reached 
the  door,  I  saw,  or  fancied  that  I  saw,  Lissardo,  my 
brother's  man — and  the  thought  that  his  master 
might  not  be  far  off  flung  me  into  a  swoon,  which 
is  all  that  I  can  remember. — Ha!  what's  here? 
[Takes  up  a  letter.]  For  Colonel  Briton,  to  be  left  at 
the  post-house  at  Lisbon.  This  must  be  dropped  by 
the  stranger  who  brought  me  hither. 

Vio.  Thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  soldier ; 
take  care  he  does  not  lay  thee  under  contribution, 
girl. 

Isab.  I  find  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  if  he  is  but 
unmarried,  I  could  be  content  to  follow  him  all  the 
world  over. — But  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  I  fear. 

[Siylis  and  pauses. 

Vio.  What  makes  you  sigh,  Isabella  ? 

Isab.  The  fear  of  falling  into  my  father's  clutches 
again- 

Vio.  Can  I  be  serviceable  to  you  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  if  you  conceal  me  two  or  three  days. 

Vio.  You  may  command  my  house  and  secrecy. 

Isab.  I  thank  you,  Violante ;  I  wish  you  would 
oblige  me  with  Mrs.  Flora  awhile. 

Vio.  I'll  send  her  to  you. — I  must  watch  if  dad 
be  still  asleep,  or  here  will  be  no  room  for  Felix. 

(Exit. 

Isab.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  ails  me  !  methinks 
I  wish  I  could  find  this  stranger  out. 
Enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  Does  your  ladyship  want  me,  madarx  ? 
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hub.  Ay,  Mrs.  Flora  :  I  resolve  to  make  you  my 
confidante. 

Flora.  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty, 
madam. 

Isab.  I  doubt  it  not,  and  desire  you  to  accept  this 
as  a  token  of  my  gratitude. 

Flora.  Oh,  dear  Signora !  I  should  have  been 
your  humble  servant  without  a  t'c.>. 

Isab.  I  believe  it — But  to  tin-  purpose — Do  you 
think,  if  you  saw  the  gentleman  who  brought  me 
hither,  you  should  know  him  again  ? 

Flora.  From  a  thousand,  madam ;  I  have  an  ex 
cellent  memory  where  a  handsome  man  is  con 
cerned.  When  ho  went  away,  he  said  he  would 
return  again  immediately.  I  admire  he  comes  not. 

Isab.  Here,  did  you  say  ? .  You  rejoice  me — 
though  I'll  not  see  him  if  he  comes.  Could  you 
not  contrive  to  give  him  a  letter  ? 

Flora.  With  the  air  of  a  duenna  ! 

Isab.  Not  in  this  house — you  must  veil,  and  fol 
low  him — He  must  not  know  it  comes  from  me. 

Flora.  What,  do  you  take  me  for  a  novice  in  love 
affairs  ?  Though  I  have  not  practised  the  art  since 
I  have  been  in  Donna  Violante's  service,  yet  I  have 
not  lost  the  theory  of  a  chambermaid.  [Isabella  sits 
at  a  table,  and  twite*.]  Do  you  write  the  letter,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me. — Here,  here ;  here's  pen,  ink, 
and  paper. 

Isab.  I'll  do  it  in  a  minute. 

Flora.  So !  this  is  a  business  after  my  own  heart. 
— Love  always  takes  care  to  reward  his  labourers, 
and  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  his  favourite  country. 
— Oh  !  I  long  to  see  the  other  two  moidores  with  a 
British  air ! — Methinks  there's  a  grace  peculiar  to 
that  nation  in  making  a  present 

Isab.  So,  I  have  done.  Now,  if  he  does  but  find 
this  house  again  ! 

Flora.  If  he  should  not — I  warrant  I'll  find  him, 

if  he's  in  Lisbon ;  for  I  have  a  strong  prepossession 

that  he  has  two  moidores  as  good  as  ever  were  told. 

[Puts  the  letter  into  her  bosom. 

Enter  DONNA  VIOLANTE. 

Via.  Flora,  watch  my  father ;  he's  fast  asleep  in 
his  study  :  if  you  find  him  stir,  give  me  notice. 
[Colonel  Briton  taps  at  the  window.]  Hark  !  I  hear 
Felix  at  the  window  !  admit  him  instantly,  and  then 
to  your  post.  [Ejrit  FLORA. 

Isab.  What  say  you,  Yiolante  ?  is  my  brother  come  ? 

Via.  It  is  his  signal  at  the  window. 

Isab.  [Kneels.]  Oh,  Violante  !  I  conjure  you,  by 
all  the  love  thou  bear'st  to  Felix,  by  thy  own  gene 
rous  nature — nay,  more,  by  that  unspotted  virtue 
thou  art  mistress  of,  do  not  discover  to  my  brother 
I  am  here. 

Via.  Contrary  to  your  desire,  be  assured  I  never 
shall.  But  where's  the  danger? 

Lab.  [Rises.]  Art  thou  born  in  Lisbon,  and  ask 
that  question  ?  He'll  think  his  honour  blemished 
by  my  disobedience,  and  would  restore  me  to  my 
father,  or  kill  me  ;  therefore,  dear  dear  girl — 

Vio.  Depend  upon  my  friendship ;  nothing  shall 
draw  the  secret  from  these  lips,  not  even  Felix, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  his  love.  I  hear  him  com 
ing  ;  retire  into  that  closet. 

Isab.  Remember,  Violante,  upon  thy  promise  my 
very  life  depends.  [E.rit. 

Vio.  When  I  betray  thee,  may  I  share  thy  fate. 

Enter  DON  FKLIX. 
My  Felix,  my  everlasting  love  !   [Run*  into  his  arms. 

Pel.  My  life  !  my  soul!  my  Violante! 

Vio.  What  hazards  dost  thou  run  for  me  ! — Oh, 
how  shall  I  requite  thee  ? 
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.  Pel.  If,  during  this  tedious  painful  exile,  thy 
thoughts  have  never  wandered  from  thy  Felix,  thou 
hast  made  me  more  than  satisfaction. 

\'io.  Can  there  be  room  within  this  heart  for  any 
but  thyself?  No,  if  the  god  of  love  were  lost  to  all 
the  rest  of  human  kind,  thy  image  would  secure 
him  in  my  breast:  I  am  all  truth,  all  love,  all  faith, 
and  know  no  jealous  fears. 

Fel.  My  heart's  the  proper  sphere  where  love  re 
sides:  could  he  quit  that,  he  would  be  nowhere 
found ;  and  yet,  Violante,  I'm  in  doubt. 

\  'io.  Did  I  ever  give  thee  cause  to  doubt,  my  Felix  ? 

Fel.  True  love  has  many  fears,  and  fear  as  many 
eyes  as  fame ;  yet  sure  I  think  I  see  no  fault  in  thee. 
[Colonel  taps  again.]  What's  that?  [Tapt  ayain. 

Vio.  What!   I  heard  nothing.  [Ayain. 

Fel.  Ha !  What  means  this  signal  at  your  window  ? 

Vio.  Somewhat,  perhaps,  in  passing  by,  might 
accidentally  hit  it ;  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

Col.  B.  [Witkin,]  Hist,  hist,  Donna  Violante! 
Donna  Violante  ! 

Fel.  They  use  your  name  by  accident  too,  do 
they,  madam  ? 

Enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  window,  ma 
dam,  which  I  fancy  to  be  him  who  brought  Isabella 
hither.  Shall  I  admit  him  ?  [Aside  to  Violante. 

Vio.  Admit  distraction  rather  !  Thou  art  the  cause 
of  this,  unthinking  wretch !  [Aside  to  Flora. 

Fel.  What,  has  Mrs.  Scout  brought  you  fresh 
intelligence  ? 

Flora.  Scout!  I  scorn  your  words,  signior. 

Vio.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  you  must  not  leave  me. 

[Catches  hold  of  him. 

Fel.  Oh !  'tis  but  fair  to  answer  the  gentleman, 
madam !  it  is  none  of  his  fault  that  his  visit  proves 
unseasonable  !  Pray  let  me  go ;  my  presence  is  but 
a  restraint  upon  you.  [Struggles  to  get  from  her. 

Vio.  Was  ever  accident  so  mischievous !     [Aside. 

Flora.  It  must  be  the  colonel.  Now,  to  deliver 
my  letter  to  him.  Exit,  the  Colonel  tapt  louder. 

Vio.  Hark !  he  grows  impatient  at  your  delay. 
Why  do  you  hold  the  man  whose  absence  would 
oblige  you  ?  Pray,  let  me  go,  madam.  Consider, 
the  gentleman  wants  you  at  the  window. 

[Struggles  ttiU. 

Vio.  It  is  not  me  he  wants. 

Fel.  Death  !  not  you !    Is  there  another  of  your 

name  in  the  house  ?  But  come  on,  convince  me  of 

the  truth  of  what  you  say ;  open  the  window  ;  if  his 

business  does  not  lie  with  you,  your  conversation 

may  be  heard.     This,  and  only  this,  can  take  off 

my  suspicion.     What,  do  you  pause  ?  Oh !  guilt, 

guilt !     Have  I  caught  you  ?     Nay,   then,  I'll  leap 

the  balcony.     If  I  remember,  this  way  leads  to  it. 

[Breaks  from  her,   and  goes  to  the  door  where 

Isabella  is. 

Vio.  [Stopping  him  at  the  door.]  Hold  !  hold ! 
hold !  hold !  not  for  the  world  you  enter  there. 
Which  way  shall  I  preserve  his  sister  from  his  know 
ledge  ?  [Aside. 

Fel.  What,  have  I  touched  you  ?  Do  you  fear 
your  lover's  life  ? 

Vio.  I  fear  for  none  but  you.  For  goodness  sake, 
do  not  speak  so  loud,  my  Felix.  If  my  father  hears 
you,  I  am  lost  for  ever  :  that  door  opens  into  his 
apartment.  [Aside.]  What  shall  I  do  if  he  euters  ? 
There  he  finds  his  sister.  If  he  goes  out  he'll  quar 
rel  with  the  stranger.  Felix  !  Felix  !  your  curiosity 
shall  be  satisfied.  [Gues  to  the  window  and  throws 
up  the  sash.]  Whoe'er  you  are,  that  with  such  in 
solence  dare  u  e  my  nam?,  and  give  the  neighbour- 
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hood  pretence  to  reflect  upon  my  conduct,  I  charge 
you  instantly  to  be  gone,  or  expect  the  treatment 
you  deserve. 

Col.  B.  \With<nt\  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  and 
will  obey :  but  when  I  left  this  house  to-night — 

Pel.  Good! 

Vio.  It  is  most  certainly  the  stranger.  [^4«cZe.] 
You  are  mistaken  in  the  house,  suppose,  sir. 

Pel.  No,  no ;  he's  not  mistaken. — Pray,  madam, 
let  the  gentleman  go  on. 

Vio.  Pray  be  gone,  sir ;  I  know  of  no  business 
you  have  here. 

Col.  B.  [  Without.]  I  wish  I  did  not  know  it  nei 
ther.  But  this  house  contains  my  soul ;  then  can 
you  blame  my  body  for  hovering  about  it  ? 

Pel  Excellent! 

Vio.  I  tell  you  again  you  are  mistaken ;  however, 
for  your  own  satisfaction,  call  to-morrow. 

Pel.  Matchless  impudence  !  An  assignation  be 
fore  my  face  !  No,  he  shall  not  live  to  meet  your 
wishes. 

Takes  out  a  phtol,  and  goes  towards  the  win 
dow  ;  she  catches  hold  of  him. 

Vio.  Ah!   [Shrieks.]   Hold,  I  conjure  you. 

Col.  B.  To-morrow's  an  age,  madam  !  may  I  not 
be  admitted  to-night  ? 

Vio.  If  you  be  a  gentleman,  I  command  your 
absence.  Unfortunate !  what  will  my  stars  do  with 
me !  [Aside. 

Col.  B.  I  have  done — only  this — be  careful  of 
my  life,  for  it  is  in  your  keeping. 

[Exit  from  the  window. 

Pel.  Pray  observe  the  gentleman's  request,  ma 
dam.  [  Walking  off' from  her. 

Vio.  I  am  all  confusion  !  [Aside. 

Pel  You  are  all  truth,  all  love,  all  faith !  Oh, 
thou  all  woman !  How  have  1  been  deceived ! 
'Sdeath  !  could  you  not  have  imposed  upon  me  for 
this  one  night  ?  Could  neither  my  faithful  love,  nor 
all  the  hazard  I  have  run  to  see  you,  make  me  wor 
thy  to  be  cheated  on  ? — Oh,  thou— 

Vio.  Can  I  bear  this  from  you  ? 

Pel.  [Repeats.]  When  I  left  this  house  to-night — 
To-night !  the  devil !  return  so  soon  !  [Aside. 

Vio.  Oh,  Isabella!  what  hast  thou  involved  me  in! 

Pel.  [Repeats.]  This  house  contains  my  soul ! — 
Sweet  soul ! 

Vio.  Yet  I  resolve  to  keep  the  secret.  [Aside. 

Pel.  [Repeats.]  Be  careful  of  my  life,  for  it  is  in 
your  keeping. — Damnation! — How  ugly  she  ap 
pears  ! 

Vio.  Do  not  look  so  sternly  on  me :  but  believe 
me,  Felix,  I  have  not  injured  you,  nor  am  I  false. 

Pel.  Not  false  !  not  injured  me  !  Oh,  Violante, 
lost  and  abandoned  to  thy  vice  !  Not  false !  Oh,  mon 
strous  ! 

Vio.  Indeed  I  am  not. — There  is  a  cause  which 
I  must  not  reveal.  Oh,,  think  how  far  honour  can 
oblige  your  sex — then,  allow  a  woman  may  be  bound 
by  the  same  rule  to  keep  a  secret. 

Pel.  Honour !  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  honour  ? 
Thou,  that  canst  admit  plurality  of  lovers  ? — A  se 
cret  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — His  affairs  are  wondrous  safe 
who  trusts  his  secret  in  a  woman's  keeping.  But 
you  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  about  clearing 
this  point,  madam,  for  you  are  become  so  indifferent 
to  me,  that  your  truth  and  falsehood  are  the  same. 
Enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  So,  I  have  delivered  my  letter  to  the  Co 
lonel.  Madam,  your  father  bf  de  me  see  what  noise 
that  was.  For  goodness  sake,  sir,  [To  FEL."]  why 
do  you  speak  so  loud  ?  Exit  FLORA 


Pel.  I  understand  my  cue,  mistress ;  my  absence 
is  necessary ;  I'll  oblige  you. 

[Going,  she  takes  hold  of  him. 

Vio.  Oh,  let  me  undeceive  you  first ! 

Pel.  Impossible  ! 

Vio.  'Tis  very  possible,  if  I  durst. 

Pel.  Durst !  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — Durst,  quotha  ! 

Vio.  But  another  time  I'll  tell  thee  all. 

Pel.  Nay,  now  or  never — 

Vio.  Now  it  cannot  be. 

Pel.  Then  it  shall  never  be. — Thou  most  ungrate 
ful  of  thy  sex,  farewell.     [Breaks from  her,  and  exit. 

Vio.  Oh,  exquisite  trial  of  my  friendship !     Yet 
not  even  this  shall  draw  the  secret  from  me. 

That  I'll  preserve,  let  fortune  frown  or  smile ; 
And  trust  to  love,  my  love  to  reconcile.    [Exit. 


ACT   111. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street. 

Enter  Don  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  Was  ever  man  thus  plagued !  Odsheart,  I 
could  swallow  my  dagger  for  madness  !  I  know  not 
what  to  think :  sure  Frederick  had  no  hand  in  her 
escape.  She  must  get  out  of  the  window,  and  she 
could  not  do  that  without  a  ladder  ;  and  who  could 
bring  it  to  her  but  him  ?  Ay,  it  must  be  so  !  This 
graceless  baggage  !  But  I'll  to  Frederick  immedi 
ately;  I'll  take  the  alguazil  with  me,  and  search  the 
house  ;  and  if  I  find  her,  I'll  use  her — By  St.  An 
thony,  I  don't  know  how  I'll  use  her !  [Exit. 
Enter  Colonel  BRITON,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
Gl  B  B  Y  following. 

Col.  B.  Well,  though  I  could  not  see  my  fair  in 
cognita,  Fortune,  to  make  me  amends,  has  flung  an 
other  intrigue  in  my  way.  Oh,  how  I  love  these 
pretty,  kind,  coming  females,  that  won't  give  a  man 
the  trouble  of  racking  his  invention  to  deceive  them ! 
This  letter  I  received  from  a  lady  in  a  veil — some 
duenna,  some  necessary  implement  of  Cupid.  I  sup 
pose  the  style  is  frank  and  easy,  I  hope  like  her  that 
writ  it. — [Reads.]  Sir,  I  have  seen  your  person,  and 
like  it — very  concise — and,  if  you  will  meet  me  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  upon  the  Terriero  de 
Passa,  half  an  hour's  conversation  will  let  me  into  your 
mind. — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  philosophical  wench  !  This 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  woman  had  any  busi 
ness  with  the  mind  of  a  man.  If  your  intellects  an 
swer  your  outward  appearance,  the  adventure  may  not 
displease  you.  I  expect  you'll  not  attempt  to  see  my 
face,  nor  '>ffer  anything  unbecoming  the  gentleman  I 
take  you  for  ! — Humph  !  the  gentleman  she  takes 
me  for  !  I  hope  she  takes  me  to  be  flesh  and  blood, 
and  then  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  nothing  unbecoming 
a  gentleman.  Well,  if  I  must  not  see  her  face,  it 
shall  go  hard  if  I  don't  know  where  she  lives. — 
Gibby ! 

Gibby.  Here,  an  lik  her  honour. 

Col.  B.  Follow  me  at  a  good  distance,  do  you 
hear,  Gibby  ? 

Gibby.  In  troth  dee  I,  weel  enough,  sir. 

Col.  B.  I  am  to  meet  a  lady  upon  the  Terriero  de 
Passa. 

Gibby.  The  deel  an  mine  eyn  gin  I  ken  her,  sir. 

Col.  B.  But  you  will  when  you  come  there,  sirrah. 

Gibby.  Like  enough,  sir ;  I  have  as  sharp  an  ee 
tull  a  bonny  lass  as  e'er  a  lad  in  aw  Scotland.  And 
what  inun  I  dee  wi'  her,  sir  ? 
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Col.  B.  Why,  if  she  and  I  part,  you  must  watch 
her  home,  and  bring  me  word  when'  she  livf*. 
Gibby.  In  troth  ->al  I,  sir,  gin  the  deel  tak  her  not. 
Col.  B.  Come  along,   then;  it  is  prt-tty  near  tin- 
time.     I  like  a  woman  that  rises  early  to  pursue  her 
inclination. 

Thus  we  improve  the  pleasure  of  the  day, 
While  tasteless  mortals  sleep  their  time  away. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— Frederick's  Huute. 
Enter  IMS  and  LisSARDO. 

Liu.  Your  lady  run  away,  and  you  know  not 
whither,  say  you? 

Ini$.  She  never  greatly  cared  for  me,  after  find 
ing  you  and  I  together.  But  you  are  very  grave 
inethinks,  Lissardo. 

List.  [Looking  on  the  ring.]  Not  at  all — I  have 
some  thoughts,  indeed,  of  altering  my  course  of  liv 
ing  ;  there  is  a  critical  minute  in  every  man's  life, 
which,  if  he  can  but  lay  hold  of,  he  may  make  his 
fortune. 

Inis.  Ha!  what  do  I  see?  A  diamond  ring !  Where 
the  deuce  had  he  that  ring  ? — You  have  got  a  very 
pretty  ring  there,  Lissardo. 

List.  Ay,  the  trifle  is  pretty  enough — but  the  lady 
who  gave  it  to  me  is  a  bona  roba  in  beauty,  I  assure 
you.  [Cocks  Ilia  hat  and  struts. 

Inis.  I  can't  bear  this — The  lady  !  what  lady,  pray? 

List.  O  fie  !  there's  a  question  to  ask  a  gentleman  ! 

Inis.  A  gentleman  !  why  the  fellow's  spoil'd  !  Is 
this  your  love  for  me  ?  Ungrateful  man  !  you'll 
break  my  heart,  so  you  will !  [Bursts  into  tears. 

Liss.  Poor  tender-hearted  fool ! — 

Inis.  If  I  knew  who  gave  you  that  ring,  I'd  tear 
her  eyes  out,  so  I  would  !  [Sobi. 

Liss.  So,  now  the  jade  wants  a  little  coaxing. — 
Why,  what  dost  weep  for  now,  my  dear,  ha  ? 

Inis.  I  suppose  Flora  gave  you  that  ring,  but  I'll — 

List.  No,  the  devil  take  me  if  she  did  :  you  make 
me  swear  now. — So,  they  are  all  for  the  ring,  but  I 
shall  bob  them. — I  did  but  joke  ;  the  ring  is  none 
of  mine,  it  is  my  master's ;  I  am  to  give  it  to  be  new 
set,  that's  all;  therefore,  pr'ythee,  dry  thy  eyes, 
and  kiss  me  ;  come. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Inis.  And  do  you  really  speak  the  truth  now  ? 

Liss.  Why,  do  you  doubt  it  ? 

Flora.  So,  so ;  very  well !  I  thought  there  was  an 
intrigue  between  him  and  Inis,  for  all  he  has  for 
sworn  it  so  often.  [Aside. 

Inis.  Nor  ha* n't  you  seen  Flora  since  you  came 
to  town  ? 

Flora.  Ha!  how  dares  she  name  my  name  ?  [Aside. 

Liss.  No,  by  this  kiss  I  ha' n't.  [Kisses  her. 

Flora.   Here's  a  dissembling  varlet !  [Aside. 

Inis.  Nor  don't  you  love  her  at  all  ? 

Liss.  Love  the  devil !  Why,  did  I  not  always  tell 
thee  she  was  my  aversion  ? 

Flora.  Did  you  so,  villain  ? 

[Strikes  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Liss.  Zounds,  she  here  !  I  have  made  a  fine  spot 
of  work  on't !  [Aside. 

Inis.  What's  that  for,  ha  ?          [Brushes  up  to  her. 

Flora.  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by,  Mrs.  Frippery, 
if  you  don't  get  about  your  business. 

Inis.  Who  do  you  call  Frippery,  Mrs.  Trollop  ? — 
Pray,  get  about  your  business,  if  you  go  to  that.  I 
Lope  you  pretend  to  no  right  and  title  here  ! 

Liu.    [Walking  about    conceitedly.]    What    the 


devil !    do  they  take  me  for  an  acre  of  land,  that 
they  quarrel  about  right  and  title  to  me  ? 

Floia.  Pray,  what  right  have  you,  mistress,  to 
ask  that  question  ? 

Inis.  No  matter  for  that:  I  can  show  a  better 
title  to  him  than  you,  I  believe. 

Flora.  What,  has  he  given  thee  nine  months' 
earnest  for  a  living  title  ?  Ha,  ha  ! 

Inis.  Don't  fling  your  flaunting  jests  at  me,  Mrs. 
Boldface,  for  I  won't  take  them,  I  assure  you. 

Liss.  So  !  now  I'm  as  great  as  the  famed  Alex 
ander.  But,  my  dear  Statira  and  Roxana,  don't 
exert  yourselves  so  much  about  me.  Now,  I  fancy 
if  you  would  agree  lovingly  togr-ther,  [Gets  be: 
//Jem,  and  takes  a  hand  of  each.]  I  might,  in  amodi-st 
way,  satisfy  both  your  demands  upon  me. 

Flora.  You  satisfy  !  No,  sirrah,  I  am  not  to  be 
satisfied  so  soon  as  you  think,  perhaps  ! 

Inis.  No,  nor  I  neither. — What !  do  you  make 
no  difference  between  us  ! 

Flora.  You  pitiful  fellow,  you  !— What !  you 
fancy,  I  warrant,  I  gave  myself  the  trouble  of  dog 
ging  you,  out  of  love  to  your  filthy  person  ! — but  you 
are  mistaken,  sirrah  ! — it  was  to  detect  your  treach 
ery. — How  often  have  you  sworn  to  me  that  you 
hated  Inis,  and  only  carried  fair  for  the  good  cheer 
she  gave  you,  but  that  you  could  never  like  a  woman 
with  crooked  legs,  you  said  ! 

Inis.  How,  how,  sirrah  !  crooked  legs  !  Odds,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart — 

[Snatches  up  her  petticoat  a  little. 

Liss.  Here's  a  lying  young  jade,  now  !  Pr'ythee, 
my  dear,  moderate  thy  passion.  [Coaxing! y. 

Inis.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sirrah,  my  legs  were 
never — Your  master,  I  hope,  understands  legs  better 
than  you  do,  sirrah.  [Passionately. 

Liss.  My  master  ! — So,  so ! 

[Shaking  his  head  and  winking. 

Flora.  I  am  glad  I  have  done  sonic  mischief,  how 
ever. 

Liss.  [To  INIS.]  Art  thou  really  so  foolish  to 
mind  what  an  enraged  woman  says?  Don't  you  see 
she  does  it  on  purpose  to  part  you  and  I  ?  ['Runs  to 
FLORA.]  Could  not  you  find  the  joke  without  put 
ting  yourself  in  a  passion,  you  silly  girl,  you  ? 
Why,  I  saw  you  follow  us  plain  enough,  mun,  and 
said  all  this,  that  you  might  not  go  back  with  only 
your  labour  for  your  pains.  But  you  are  a  revenge 
ful  young  slut,  though,  I  tell  you  that;  but  com-.-, 
kiss  and  be  friends. 

Flora.  Don't  think  to  coax  me :  hang  your  kisses. 

Pel.  [Within.]   Lissardo! 

Liss.  Ods  heart,  here's  my  master!  The  devil 
take  both  these  jades  for  me ;  what  shall  I  do  with 
:hem? 

Inis.  Ha !  'tis  Don  Felix's  voice ;  I  would  not 
lave  him  find  me  here  with  his  footman  for  the 
*orld!  [Aside. 

Pel.  [Within.]  Why,  Lissardo  !  Lissardo! 

List.  Coming,  sir. — What  a  plague  will  you  do? 

Flora.  Bless  me,  which  way  shall  I  get  out  ? 

List.  Nay,  nay,  you  must  e'en  set  your  quarrel 
aside,  and  be  content  to  be  mewed  up  in  the  clothes 
iress  together,  or  stay  where  you  are,  and  face  it 
out :— there's  no  help  for  it. 

Flora.  Put  me  any  where  rather  than  that ;  come, 
come,  let  me  in. 

[LISSARDO  opens  the  prest,  and  FLORA  goes  in. 

Inis.  I'll  see  her  hanged  before  I'll  go  int9  the 
)lace  where  she  is.— I'll  trust  Fortune  with  my  d«- 
iverance. — Here  used  to  be  a  pair  of  back  stair^- 
I'll  try  to  find  them  out  [Exit 
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[ACT  III. 


Enter  Don  FELIX  and  FREDERICK. 

Fel.  Were  you  asleep,  sirrah,  that  you  did  not 
hear  me  call  ? 

Lm.f.  I  did  hear  you,  and  answered  you  I  was 
coining,  sir. 

Fd.  Go,  get  the  horses  ready  !  I'll  leave  Lisbon 
to-night,  never  to  see  it  more. 

Liss.  Hey-day  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?      [Exit. 

Fred.  Pray  tell  me,  Don  Felix,  what  has  ruffled 
your  temper  thus  ? 

Fel.  A  woman — Oh,  friend  !  who  can  name  wo 
man,  and  forget  inconstancy ! 

Fred.  This  from  a  person  of  mean  education  were 
excusable ;  such  low  suspicions  have  their  source 
from  vulgar  conversation;  men  of  your  politer  taste 
never  rashly  censure.  Come,  this  is  some  ground 
less  jealousy.  Love  raises  many  fears, 

Fcl.  No,  no:  my  ears  conveyed  the  truth  into  my 
heart,  and  reason  justifies  my  anger.  Oh,  my 
friend !  Violante's  false  !  and  I  have  nothing  left 
but  thee  in  Lisbon,  which  can  make  me  wish  ever  to 
see  it  more,  except  revenge  upon  my  rival,  of  whom 
I'm  ignorant.  Oh,  that  some  miracle  would  reveal 
him  to  me,  that  I  might,  through  his  heart,  punish 
her  infidelity ! 

Enter  LISSARDO. 

Liss.  Oh,  sir,  here's  your  father,  Don  Lopez, 
coming  up  ! 

Pel.  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here  ? 

Liss.  I  can't  tell,  sir — he  ask'd  for  Don  Frederick. 

Fred.  Did  he  see  you  ? 

Liss.  No,  sir;  for  as  soon  as  I  heard  him,  I  ran 
to  give  my  master  notice. 

Fd.  Keep  out  of  his  sight  then.  [Exit  LISSARDO.] 
And,  dear  Frederick,  permit  me  to  retire  into  the 
next  room ;  for  I  know  the  old  gentleman  will  be 
very  much  displeased  at  my  return  without  his  leave. 

[Exit. 

Fred.  Quick,  quick,  begone  !  he  is  here ! 
Enter  Don  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  [Speaking  as  he  enters.]  Mr.  Alguazil,  wait 
you  without  till  I  call  for  you.  Frederick,  an  affair 
brings  me  here  which  requires  privacy — so  that 
if  you  have  anybody  within  ear-shot,  pray  order 
them  to  retire. 

Fred.  We  are  private,  my  lord ;  speak  freely. 

Lop.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  that  you 
had  better  have  pitched  upon  any  man  in  Portugal 
to  have  injured  than  myself. 

Fred.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Though  I  am  old,  I  have  a  son  !  Alas,  why 
name  I  him  ?  He  knows  not  the  dishonour  of  my 
houses 

Fred.  Explain  yourself,  my  lord — I  am  not  con 
scious  of  any  dishonourable  action  to  any  man, 
much  less  to  your  lordship. 

Lop.  'Tis  false ;  you  have  debauched  my  daughter. 

Fred.  My  lord,  I  scorn  so  foul  a  charge. 

Lop.  You  have  debauched  her  duty,  at  least ; 
therefore  instantly  restore  her  to  me,  or  by  St.  An 
thony  I'll  make  you. 

Fred.  Restore  her,  my  lord  !  where  shall  I  find  her  ? 

Lop.  I  have  those  that  will  swear  she  is  here  in 
your  house. 

Fred.  You  are  misinformed,  my  lord !  Upon  my 
reputation,  I  have  not  seen  Donna  Isabella  since 
the  absence  of  Don  Felix. 

Lop.  Then  pray,  sir — if  I  am  not  too  inquisitive, 
what  motive  had  you  for  those  objections  you  made 
against  her  marriage  with  Don  Gusman  yesterday  ? 

Fred.  The  disagreeableness  of  such  a  match,  I 


feared,  would  give  your  daughter  cause  to  curse  her 
duty,  if  she  complied  with  your  demands  :  that  was 
all,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  so  you  helped  her  through  the  window, 
to  make  her  disobey  ? 

Ft'ed.  This  is  insulting  me,  my  lord,  when  I  as- 
sxire  you  I  have  neither  seen,  nor  know  anything  of 
your  daughter ;  if  she  is  gone,  the  contrivance  was 
her  own,  and  you  may  thank  your  rigour  for  it. 

Lop.  Very  well,  sir ;  however,  my  rigour  shall 
make  bold  to  search  your  house.  Here,  call  in  the 
alguazil. 

Flora.  [Peeping.]  The  alguazil!  What  in  the 
name  of  wonder  will  become  of  me  ? 

Fred.  The  alguazil !    My  lord,  you'll  repent  this. 

Enter  Alguazil  and  two  Officers. 

Lop.  No,  sir,  'tis  you  that  will  repent  it.  I  charge 
you,  in  the  king's  name,  to  assist  me  in  finding  my 
daughter.  Be  sure  you  leave  no  part  of  the  house 
unsearched.  Come,  follow  me. 

[Goes  towards  the  door  where  5*ELix  is;  FRE 
DERICK  draws  and  plants  himself  before  the 
door. 

Fred.  Sir,  I  must  first  know  by  what  authority 
you  pretend  to  search  my  house,  before  you  enter  here. 

Alg.  How,  sir!  dare  you  presume  to  draw  your 
sword  upon  the  representative  of  majesty  ?  I  am, 
sir,  I  am  his  majesty's  alguazil,  and  the  very  quint 
essence  of  authority  ;  therefore,  put  your  sword  up, 
or  I  shall  order  you  to  be  knocked  down;  for  know, 
sir,  the  breath  of  an  alguazil  is  as  dangerous  as  the 
breath  of  a  demi-culverin. 

Lop.  She  is  certainly  in  that  room,  by  his  guard 
ing  the  door — if  he  disputes  your  authority,  knock 
him  down,  I  say. 

Fred.  The  woman  you  look  for  is  not  here  ;  but 
there  is  something  in  this  room,  which  I'll  preserve 
from  your  sight  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Lop.  Enter,  I  say  ;  nothing  but  my  daughter  can 
be  there.  Force  his  sword  from  him. 

[FELIX  comes  out,  and  joins  FREDERICK. 

Pel.  Villains,  stand  off !  assassinate  a  man  in  his 
own  house ! 

Lop.  Oh.  oh,  oh,  misericordia !  what  do  I  see  ? 
my  son  ! 

Alg.  Ha,  his  son  !  Here's  five  hundred  pistoles 
good,  my  brethren,  if  Antonio  dies ;  and  that's  in 
the  surgeon's  power,  and  he's  in  love  with  my 
daughter,  you  know ;  so  seize  upon  him. 

Lop.  Hold,  hold  !  Oh  that  I  ever  was  born  ! 

Fred.  Did  I  not  tell  you,  you  would  repent,  my 
lord  ?  What,  hoa  !  within  there  ! 

Enter  Servants. 

Arm  yourselves,  and  let  not  a  man  in  or  out,  but 
Felix. 

Fel.  Generous  Frederick ! 

Fred.  Look  ye,  alguazil,  when  you  would  betray 
my  friend,  for  filthy  lucre,  I  shall  no  more  regard 
you  as  an  officer  of  justice,  but,  as  a  thief  and  robber, 
thus  resist  you. 

Fel.  Come  on,  sir,  we'll  show  you  play  for  the 
five  hundred  pistoles.  [They  fight. 

Lop.  Hold,  hold,  Alguazil ;  I'll  give  you  the  five 
hundred  pistoles — that  is,  my  bond  to  pay  upon 
Antonio's  death,  and  twenty  pistoles,  however  things 
go,  for  you  and  these  honest  fellows  to  drink  my 
health. 

Alg.  Say  you  so,  my  lord  ?  Why,  look  ye,  my 
lord,  I  bear  the  young  gentleman  110  ill-will,  n,y 
lord.  If  I  get  but  the  five  hundred  pistoles,  my 
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lo.ru1 — why,    look   ye,  my  lord,  'tis  the  same  thing  to 
me  whether  your  son  be  hanged  or  not,  my  lord. 

l-'rl.  Scoundrels! — 

/..y».  Ay,  well,  thou  art  a  good-natured  fellow, 
that's  the  truth  on't.— I'-MIIP,  then,  we'll  away,  and 
*ign  and  seal  this  minutr.  Oh.  Felix  !  why  wnuld>t 
thou  serve  me  thus  ?  But  I  cannot  upraid  thec  now, 
nor  have  I  time  to  talk.  Be  careful  of  thyself,  or 
thou  wilt  lircak  my  heart. 

[Eft-tint  LOPK/,  Ai.c. f  A 7.H.,  und  Attendant-. 

Pel.  Now,  Frederick,  though  I  ought  to  thank 
you  for  your  care  of  me,  yet,  till  I  am  satisfied  as  {n 
my  father's  accusation  (for  I  overheard  it  all),  I 
( annot  return  the  acknowledgements  I  owe  you. 
Know  you  aught  relating  to  my  sister? 

Fred.   I  hope  my  faith   and   truth   are   known    to 
yim;  and  here  ii\  both  I   svroar,  1  am  ignorant  of 
thing  relating  to  your  lather's  charge. 

/•</.  Enough,  I  do  believe  thee.  Oh,  fortune ! 
where  will  thy  malice  end  ? 

Enter  VASQLEZ. 

Vasq.  Sir,  I  bring  you  joyful  news. 

b\l.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Vasq.  1  am  told  that  Don  Antonio  is  out  of 
danger,  and  now  in  the  palace. 

Fel.  I  wish  it  be  true ;  then  I'm  at  liberty  to 
watch  my  rival,  and  pursue  my  sister.  IVythee, 
Frederick,  inform  thyself  of  the  truth  of  this  report. 

Fred.  I  will,  this  minute.  Do  you  hear?  let  no 
body  in  to  Don  Felix  till  my  return.  [Exit. 

I  nsij.  I'll  observe,  sir. 

Flora.  [Peeping.]  They  have  almost  frighted  me 
out  of  my  wits,  I'm  sure — Now  Felix  is  alone,  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  pretend  I  came  with  a  message 
from  my  lady ;  but  now,  then,  shall  I  say  I  came 
into  the  cupboard  ? 

Vasq.  [  Within.]  I  tell  you,  madam,  Don  Felix  is 
not  here. 

Via.  [  Within.]  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  here,  and  J 
will  see  him. 

Ffl.  What  noise  is  that  ? 

Flora.  [From  the  closet.]  My  stars  !  my  lady  here  ! 
[Shuts  the  press  close 

Enter  VIOL  ANTE. 

I'in.  You  are  as  difficult  of  access,  sir,  as  a  firsi 
minister  of  state. 

F-/.  If  your  visit  was  designed  for  Frederick 
madam,  he  is  abroad. 

I'in.  No,  sir,  the  visit  is  to  you. 

Fel.  You  are  very  punctual  in  your  ceremonies 
madam. 

Vio.  Though  I  did  not  come  to  return  your  visit 
but  to  take  that  which  your  civility  ought  to  have 
brought  me. 

Fi-l.  If  my  eyes,  my  ears,  and  my  understanding 
lied,  them  I  am  in  your  debt ;  else  not,  madam. 

Via.  I  will  not  charge  them  with  a  term  so  grosi 
to  say  they  lied ;  but  call  it  a  mistake — nay,  call  i 
any  thing  to  excuse  my  Felix.  Could  I,  think  ye 
— could  I  put  off  my  pride  so  far,  poorly  to  dissem 
ble  a  passion  which  I  did  not  feel,  or  seek  a  recon 
ciliation  with  what  I  did  not  love  F  And  no  law 
whilst  single,  binds  us  to  obey  ;  but  your  sex  are 
by  nature  and  education,  obliged  to  pay  a  deferenc 
to  all  womankind. 

l''t-l.  These  are  fruitless  arguments.  'Tis  mos 
certain  thou  wert  dearer  to  these  eyes  than  all  tha 
heaven  e'er  gave  to  charm  the  sense  of  man;  but  1 
would  rather  tear  thorn  out,  than  suffer  them  to  de 
lude  my  reason  and  enslave  my  peace. 


l     .   ('.in  y.m  love  without  esteem?  and  where  is 

•  in    lor    her    \oii    still    suspect? — O,  Felix  ! 

li<  ic  is    a    delicacy  m  lo\e  which  cqual.>  even  a  re 

igions  faith  !   True   hive  never  doubts  the   object  it 

.•lores,  and  sceptics  there  will  d.-li'-lie-.e  th.-ir  sight. 

Ftt.  Your  notions  an-  tou  rHineo1  fur  mine,  madam. 

Enttr  VA.V. 

low  now,  sirrah  !   wjiat  d,,  ym  want? 

1'i/vy.  Only  my  master's  cloak  out  of  this  press, 
ir,  that's  all. 

Fel.  Make  haste,  then, 

Vasq.  [Opens  the  press,  teet  FLORA,  and  roars  out.] 
Oh,  the  devil!  the  devil!  \Kut. 

Flora.  Discovered !  nay,  then,  legs  befriend  me. 

|  Hiins  out. 

Vio.  Ah  !  a  woman  concealed  !   very  well,  Felix. 

Fel.  A  woman  in  the  press  ! 

Enter  LISSAKDO 

Liss.  Sir,  the  horses  are 

Fel.  How  the  devil  came  a  woman  there,  sirrah  ? 

Liss.  What  shall  I  say  now  ? 

Vio.  Now,  Lissardo,  show  your  wit  to  bring  your 
master  off. 

Liss.  Off,  madam  ?  Nay,  nay,  nay,  there— there 
needs  no  great  wit  to — to— to  bring  him  off,  madam  : 
for  she  did  come — 

Fel.  She  did  come  ! 

List.  That  is,  she  did  not  come,  as — as — as — a — a 
a  man  may  say  directly  to — to — to — to  speak  with 
my  master,  madam. 

Vio.  I  see  by  your  stammering,  Lissardo,  that 
your  invention  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Fel.  'Sdeath,  rascal !  speak  without  hesitation,  and 
the  truth  too,  or  I  shall  stick  my  spado  in  your  gut.". 

Vio.  No,  no,  your  master  mistakes  ;  he  would  not 
have  you  speak  the  truth. 

Pel.  Madam,  my  sincerity  wants  no  excuse. 

List.  [Retiring.]  I  am  so  confounded  between  one 
and  the  other,  that  I  cannot  think  of  a  lie. 

Fel.  Sirrah,  fetch  me  this  woman  back  instantly 
— I'll  know  what  business  she  has  here. 

Vio.  Not  a  step  ;  your  master  shall  not  be  put  te 
the  blush.  Come,  a  truce,  Felix;  do  you  a<k  me  no 
more  questions  about  the  window,  and  I'll  forgive  this. 

Fel.  Madam,  I  scorn  forgiveness,  where  I  own  no 
crime;  but  your  soul,  conscious  of  its  guilt,  would 
fain  lay  hold  of  this  occasion  to  blend  your  treason 
with  my  innocence. 

Vio.  Insolent!  Nay,  if  instead  of  owning  your 
fault,  you  endeavour  to  insult  my  patience.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  behave  yourself  like  that 
man  of  honour  you  would  be  taken  for — you  ground 
your  quarrel  with  me  upon  your  own  inconstancy  ; 
'tis  plain  you  are  false  yourself,  and  would  make  me 
the  aggressor.  It  was  not  for  nothing  the  fellow  op 
posed  my  entrance ;  this  last  usage  has  given  me 
back  my  liberty,  and  now  my  father's  will  shall  be 
obeyed  without  the  least  reluctance ;  and  so  your 
servant.  |  K./  it. 

Fel.  Oh,  stubborn,  stubborn  heart  !  what  wilt 
thou  do? — Her  father's  will  shall  be  obeyed  ! — Ha  ! 
that  carries  her  to  a  cloister,  and  cuts  off  all  my 
hopes  at  once  ! — By  heaven  she  shall  not,  must  not 
leave  me  ! — No,  she  is  not  false. — Ha,  villain  !  art 
thou  here  ?  [To  LISSARDO,  who  is  going.]  Tell  me 
this  moment  who  this  woman  was,  and  for  what 
intent  she  was  here  concealed,  or 

List.  Ah,  good  sir,  forgive  rue,  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  truth.  \-Faltt  on  his  km  is. 

,  Fel.  Out  with  it,  then. 
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Liss.  It — it — it  was  Flora,  sir,  Donna  Violante's 
woman.  You  must  know,  sir,  we  have  had  a  sneaking 
kindness  for  one  another  a  great  while  ;  she  was  not 
willing  you  should  know  it ;  so,  when  she  heard  your 
•/oice,  she  ran  into  the  clothes-press.  I  would  have 
told  you  this  at  first,  but  I  was  afraid  of  her  lady's 
knowing  it.  This  is  the  whole  truth,  as  I  hope  for 
a  whole  skin,  sir. 

Fel.  If  it  be  not,  I'll  not  leave  you  a  whole  bone 
in  it,  sirrah. — Fly,  [Liss.  rises.]  and  observe  if 
Violante  goes  directly  home. 

Lm.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Fel.  Fly,  you  dog,  fly.     [Exit  LISSARDO.]  I  must 
convince  her  of  my  faith.     Oh,  how  irresolute  is  a 
lover's  heart ! — how  absolute  is  a  woman's  power  ! 
In  vain  we  strive  tiieir  tyranny  to  quit, 
In  vain  we  struggle,  for  we  must  submit.        [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Hie  Terriero  de  Passa. 

Enter  Colonel  BRITON,  and  ISABELLA  veiled. — 
GIBBY  at  a  distance. 

Col.  B.  Then  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
wait  on  you  at  home,  madam  ? 

Isab.  1  say  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  circum 
stances,  Colonel — and  that  way  impossible  for  me 
to  admit  of  it. 

Col.  B.  Consent  to  go  with  me,  then — I  lodge  at 
one  Don  Frederick's,  a  merchant,  just  by  here;  he 
is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  dare  confide  in  his 
secrecy. 

Isab.  Ha  !  does  he  lodge  there  ? — 'Pray  heaven  T 
ana  not  discovered  !  [Aside. 

Col.  B.  What  say  yon,  my  charmer  ? — shall  we 
breakfast  together  ? — I  have  some  of  the  best  tea  in 
the  universe. 

Isab.  Puh  !  Tea  !  Is  that  the  best  treat  you  can 
give  a  lady  at  your  lodgings,  colonel  ? 

Col.  B.  Well  hinted — No,  no,  no,  I  have  other 
things  at  thy  service,  child. 

Isab.  What  are  those  things,  pray  ? 

Col.  B.  My  heart,  soul,  and  body,  into  the  bargain. 

Isab.  Has  the  last  no  incumbrance  upon  it  ?  Can 
you  make  a  clear  title,  colonel  ? 

Col.  B.  All  freehold,  child,  and  I'll  afford  thee  a 
very  good  bargain.  [Embraces  her. 

Gibby.  O'  my  saul,  they  mak  muckle  words  about 
it — Ise  sare  weary  with  standing,  Ise  e'en  tak  a 
sleep.  [  Lies  down  to  sleep. 

Isab.  If  I  take  a  lease,  it  must  be  for  life,  colonel. 

Col.  B.  Thou  shalt  have  me  as  long,  or  as  little 
time  as  thou  wilt,  my  dear.  Come,  let's  to  my 
lodgings,  and  we'll  sign  and  seal  this  minute. 

Isab.  Oh,  not  so  fast,  colonel ;  there  are  many 
things  to  be  adjusted  before  the  lawyer  and  the 
parson  come. 

Col.  B.  The  lawyer  and  parson ! — No,  no,  you 
little  rogue,  we  can  finish  our  affairs  without  the 
help  of  the  law — or  the  gospel. 

hah.  Indeed  but  we  can't,  colonel. 

Col.  B.  Indeed ! — Why,  hast  thou  then  trepanned 
me  out  of  my  warm  bed  this  morning  for  nothing  ? 
Why,  this  is  showing  a  man,  half  famished,  a  well- 
furnished  larder,  then  clapping  a  padlock  on  the 
door,  till  you  starve  him  quite. 

Isab.  If  you  can  find  in  your  heart  to  say  grace, 
colonel,  you  shall  keep  the  key. 

Col.  B.  I  love  to  see  my  meat  before  I  give  thanks, 
madam ;  therefore,  uncover  thy  face,  child,  and  I'll 
tell  thec  more  of  my  mind— if  I  like  you. 

Isab.  I  dare  not  risk  my  reputation  on  your  ifs, 
colonel,  and  so  adieu.  [Going. 


Col.  B.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  we  must  not  part. 

Isab.  As  you  ever  hope  to  see  me  more,  suspend 
your  curiosity  now  :  one  step  farther  loses  me  for 
ever.  Show  yourself  a  man  of  honour,  and  you 
shall  find  me  a  woman  of  honour.  [Exit. 

Col.  B.  Well,  for  once  I'll  trust  to  a  blind  bargain, 
madam — [Kisses  her  hand,  and  parts.]  But  I  shall 
be  too  cu-nning  for  your  ladyship,  if  Gibby  observes 
my  orders.  Ha  !  what  do  I  see  ?  my  rascal  asleep  ! 
Sirrah,  did  not  I  charge  you  to  watch  the  lady  ? 
And  is  it  thus  you  observe  my  orders,  ye  dog  ? 

[Kicks  him,  he  shrugs,  rubs  his  eyes,  and  yawns. 

Gibby.  [Rising.]  That's  true,  an  like  your  honour: 
but  I  thought,  that  when  ance  ye  had  her  in  yer  ane 
hands,  ye  might  a'  ordered  her  yersel  weel  enough 
without  me,  en  ye  ken,  en  like  yer  honour. 

Col.  B.  Sirrah,  hold  your  impertinent  tongue,  and 
make  haste  after  her.  If  you  don't  bring  me  some 
account  of  her,  never  dare  to  see  my  face  again. 

[Exit. 

Gibby.  Ay,  this  is  bonny  wark,  indeed !  to  run 
three  hundred  miles  to  this  wicked  town,  and  before 
I  can  weel  fill  my  weam,  to  be  sent  a  whore-hunting 
after  this  black  she  devil. — What  gate  sail  I  gang 
to  speer  for  this  watch  now  ?  Ah,  for  a  ruling  elder 
— or  the  kirk-treasurer — or  his  mon — I'd  gar  my 
master  mak  twa  o'  this :  but  I  am  sure  there's  no 
sic  honest  folk  here,  or  there  wud  na  be  sa  mickle 
sculdudrie. 

[VIOLANTE  crosses — GIBBY  goes  up  to  VIOLANTE. 

Gibby.  I  vow,  madam,  but  I  am  glad  that  ye  and 
I  are  foregathered. 

Vio.  What  would  the  fellow  have  ? 

Gibby.  Nothing. — Away,  madam  !  wo  worthy  yer 
heart,  what  a  muckle  deal  o'mischief  had  you  like 
to  bring  upon  poor  Gibby. 

Vio.  The  man's  drank. 

Gibby.  In  troth  I  am  not — And  gin  I  had  na  found 
ye,  madam,  the  Lord  know  when  I  should  :  for  my 
maister  bade  me  ne'er  gang  hame  without  tidings  of 
ye,  madam. 

Vio.  Sirrah,  get  about  your  business,  or  I'll  have 
your  bones  drubbed ! 

Gibby.  Gude  faith,  my  meister  has  e'en  done  that 
t'yer  honds,  madam. 

Vio.  Who  is  your  master,  sir  ? 

Gibby.  Money  a  ane  speers  the  gate  they  ken  tight 
weel — it  is  na  sa  lang  sen  ye  parted  Avi'  him.  I  wish 
he  ken'd  ye  half  as  weel  as  ye  ken  him. 

Vio.  Puh !  the  creature's  mad,  or  mistakes  me  for 
somebody  else  ;  and  I  should  be  as  mad  as  he  to 
talk  to  him  any  longer.  [Exit. 

Enter  LISSARDO. 

Liss.  So,  she's  gone  home,  I  see — What  did  that 
Scots  fellow  want  with  her  ?  I'll  try  to  find  it  out — 
perhaps  I  may  discover  something  that  may  make 
my  master  friends  with  me  again. 

Gibby.  Are  ye  gone,  madam?  a  deel  scope  in  yer 

company,  for  I'm  as  wise  as  I  was.    But  I'll  bide  an 

see  wha's  hoose  it  is,  gin  I  can  meet  with  ony  civil 

body  to  speer  at.     My  lad,  wot  ye  wha  lives  here  ? 

[Turns  and  sees  Lissardo. 

Liss.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendosa. 

Gibby.  And  did  you  see  a  lady  gang  in  but  now? 

Lm.  Yes,  I  did. 

Gibby.  And  d'ye  ken  her  tee  ? 

Lm.  It  was  Donna  Violante,  his  daughter.  What 
the  devil  makes  him  so  inquisitive  ?  Here  is  some 
thing  in  it,  that  is  certain.  [Aside.]  'Tis  a  cold 
morning,  brother,  what  think  you  of  a  dram  ? 

Gibby.  In  troth,  very  weel,  sir. 
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\  ni  -ecm  an  honest  fellow;  pr'ytfae*,  let's 
drink  to  our  belter  acquaintance. 

Cilihif.  Wi'  all  my  In-.irt,   >ir;   gang  your  gate  to 
the  next  house,  and  Is.-  follow  yc. 
Lixs.  Come  along,  tlu'ii. 

Cilibij.  Don  Pedro  de  Meadoat!   Donna  Violantc 
liis  daughter  !   that's   as  right  as  my  leg,  now — I- 
iieed  na  mair — I'll  tak   a  drink,   and  then  to  my 
maister. 

Ise  bring  him  news  will  make-  hi.-  heart  full  hire ; 
Gin  lie  rewards  it  not,  deel  pimp  for  me.        [Knt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Donna  Violante'a  Lodymys. 

Enter  Donna  ISABELLA,  in  a  yay  temper,  and  Donna 
VIOLANTE,  out  of  humour. 

Isab.  My  dear,  I  have  been  wishing  for  you  this 
half  hour,  to  tell  you  the  most  lucky  adventure  ! 

I'io.  And  you  have  pitched  upon  the  most  unlucky 
hour  for  it  that  you  could  possibly  have  found  in  the 
whole  four-and-twenty. 

Lab.  Hang  unlucky  hours  !  I  won't  think  of  them 
— I  hope  all  my  misfortunes  are  past. 

Vio.  And  mine  all  to  come. 

Isab.  I  have  seen  the  man  I  like. 

Vio.  And  I  have  seen  the  man  that  I  could  wish 
to  hate. 

Isab.  And  you  must  assist  me  in  discovering  whe 
ther  he  can  like  me  or  not. 

Vio.  You  have  assisted  me  in  such  a  discovery  al 
ready,  I  thank  ye. 

Isab.  What  say  you,  my  dear  ? 

Vio.  I  say  I  am  very  unlucky  at  discoveries,  Isa 
bella  :  I  have  too  lately  made  one  pernicious  to  my 
case— your  brother  is  false. 

Isab.  Impossible  ! 

Vio.  Most  true ! 

Isab.  Some  villain  has  traduced  him  to  you. 

Vio.  No,  Isabella,  I  loved  too  well  to  trust  the 
eyes  of  others ;  I  never  credit  the  ill-judging  world, 
or  form  suspicions  upon  vulgar  censures — no,  I  had 
ocular  proof  of  his  ingratitude. 

Lab.  Then  I  am  most  unhappy — My  brother  was 
the  only  pledge  of  faith  betwixt  us ;  if  he  has  for 
feited  your  favour,  I  have  no  title  to  your  friendship. 

l'i".  You  wrong  my  friendship,  Isabella;  your  own 
merit  entitles  you  to  every  thing  within  my  power. 

habj  Generous  maid  ! — But  may  I  not  know  what 
grounds  you  have  to  think  my  brother  false  ? 

Vio.  Another  time. — But  tell  me,  Isabella,  how 
can  I  serve  you  ? 

Isab.  Thus,  then — The  gentleman  that  brought 
me  hither  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  upon  the 
Terriero  de  Passa  this  morning,  and  I  find  him  a 
man  of  sense,  generosity,  and  good  humour;  in  short, 
he  is  every  thing  that  I  could  like  for  a  husband, 
and  I  have  dispatched  Mrs.  Flora  to  bring  him  hither : 
I  hope  you'll  forgive  the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

I' in.   Hither!  to  what  purpose? 

Lab.  To  the  great  universal  purpose,  matrimony. 

I  V<>.   Matrimony  !  why,  do  you  design  to  ask  him  ? 

Isab.  No,  Violante,  you  must  do  that  for  me. 

Vio.  1  thank  you  for 'the  favour  you  design  me,  but 
desire  to  be  excused — I  manage  my  own  affairs  too  ill 
to  be  t  rusted  with  those  of  other  people.  I  can't  for  my 
life  admire  your  conduct,  to  encourage  a  person  al 
together  unknown  to  you  :  'twas  very  imprudent  to 


inert  him  this  morning,  but  much  move  so  to  .-end 
for  him  hither,  knowing  what  inconvcnicncy  you 
have  already  drawn  upon  me. 

hah.  I  am  not  insensible  how  far  my  misfortunes 
:nbarrassed  you  ;  and,  if  you  please,  will  sacri 
fice  my  quiet  to  your  own. 

I'io.  Unkindly  urged! — Have  I  not  preferred  your 
happiness  to  every  thing  that's  dear  to  me  ? 

Isab.  I  know  thou  hast — then  do  not  deny  me 
tins  last  request,  when  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  may 
render  my  condition  able  to  clear  thy  fame,  ami 
bring  my  brother  to  thy  feet  for  pardon. 

I  .  I  wish  you  don't  repent  of  this  intiigue.  I 
suppose  ho  knows  you  are  the  same  woman  that  In- 
brought  in  last  night  ? 

Isab.  Not  a  syllable  of  that  ;  I  met  him  veiled, 
and,  to  prevent  his  knowingthe  house,  I  ordered  Mrs. 
Floratobringhim  in  bythe  backdoor  into  the  garden. 

Vio.     The  very  way  which  Felix  comes  :  if  they 
should  meet,  there  would  be  fine  work  I — Indeed,  my 
dear,  I  can't  approve  of  your  design. 
Enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  Madam,  the  Colonel  waits  your  pleasure. 

Vio.  How  durst  you  go  upon  such  a  message,  mis 
tress,  without  acquainting  me  ? 

Flora.  So  I  am  to  be  huffed  for  every  thing. 

hub.  'Tis  too  late  to  dispute  that  now,  dear  Vio- 
lante ;  I  acknowledge  the  rashness  of  the  action  ;  but 
consider  the  necessity  of  my  deliverance. 

Vio.  That,  indeed,  is  a  weighty  consideration : 
well,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Lab.  In  the  next  room  I'll  give  you  instiuctions; 
in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Flora,  show  the  Colonel  into 
this.  [Exit  FLOKA,  ISABEL!  A  and  VIOI.AMI;. 

Re-enter  FLORA,  u-ith  Colonel  BKITON. 
Flora.  The  lady  will  wait  on  you  presently,  sir. 

[Exit. 

Col.  B.  Very  well — this  is  a  fruitful  soil — I  nave 
not  been  here  quite  four-and-twonty  hours,  and  I  have 
three  intrigues  upon  my  hands  already ;  but  I  hate 
the  chase  without  partaking  of  the  game 

Enter  VIOLANTE,  veiled. 

Ha!  a  fine-sized  woman — 'Pray  heaven  she  proves 
handsome  ! — I  am  come  to  obey  your  ladyship's 
commands. 

.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  B.  If  you  be  not  very  unreasonable,  indeed, 
madam. — A  man  is  but  a  man. 

[  Takes  her  hand  and  kisses  it. 

Vio.  Nay,  we  have  no  time  for  compliments,  Co 
lonel. 

Col.  B.  1  understand  you,  madam — Montrez  moi 
votre  chambre.  [Takes  her  in  his  arms. 

I'io.  Nay,  nay,  hold,  Colonel;  my  bed-chamber  is 
not  to  be  entered  without  a  certain  purch 

Col.  B.  Purchase — humph,  this  is  some  kept  mis 
tress,  I  suppose,  who  industriously  lets  out  her  lei 
sure  hours. — [Aside.] — Look  ye,  madam,  you  must 
consider,  we  soldiers  arc  not  overstocked  with  mo 
ney,  but  we  make  ample  satisfaction  in  1"\< 
have  a  world  of  courage  upon  our  hands  now,  you 
know — then,  pr'ythee  use  a  conscience,  and  I'll  try 
if  my  pocket  can  conic  up  to  your  price. 

I'io.  Nay,  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of 
injr  yo-,ir    purs.-,   Colonel;   my  design  is  level- 
your  person,  ii'  that  lie  at  your  disposal. 

Cot.  B.  Ay,  that  it  is,  'faith,  madam  ;  and  l'i 
tie  it  as  firmly  upon  thee 

I  •'(>.    As  law  can  do  it. 

f '„/.  7>'.    Hansr  Liw  in  love  affairs  ;  thou  shah 
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right  and  title  to  it  out  of  pure  inclination. — A  ma 
trimonial  hint  again.  [Aside. 

Via.  Then  you  have  an  aversion  to  matrimony, 
Colonel  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  woman  in  all  your 
travels  that  you  could  like  for  a  wife  ? 

Col.  B.  A  very  odd  question — Do  you  really  ex 
pect  that  I  should  speak  truth  now  ? 

Via.  I  do,  if  you  expect  to  be  dealt  with,  Colonel. 

Col.  B.  Why,  then—yes. 

Vio.  Is  she  in  your  country,  or  this  ? 

Col.  B.  This  is  a  very  pretty  kind  of  catechism  ! 
— In  this  town,  I  believe,  madam. 

Vio.  Her  name  is 

Col.  B.  Ay,  how  is  she  called,  madam? 

Vio.  Nay,  I  ask  you  that,  sir ! 

Col.  B.  Oh,  oh !  why  she  is  called— —Pray,  ma 
dam,  how  is  it  you  spell  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Oh,  Colonel,  I  am  not  the  happy  woman,  nor 
do  I  wish  it. 

Col.  B.  No  ?  I  am  sorry  for  that, — What  the  devil 
does  she  mean  by  all  these  questions  ?  [ Aside. 

Vio.  Come,  Colonel,  for  once  be  sincere ;  perhaps 
you  may  not  repent  it. 

Col.  B.  This  is  like  to  be  but  a  silly  adventure — 
here's  so  much  sincerity  required.  [Aside.]  'Faith, 
madam,  I  have  an  inclination  to  sincerity,  "but  I'm 
afraid  you'll  call  my  manners  in  question. 

Vio.  Not  at  all ;  I  prefer  truth  before  compliment 
in  this  affair. 

Col.  B.  Why,  then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  madam, 
a  lady  last  night  wounded  my  heart  by  a  fall  from  a 
window,  whose  person  I  could  be  content  to  take,  as 
my  father  took  my  mother,  till  death  do  us  part.  But 
who  she  is,  or  how  distinguished,  whether  maid,  wife, 
or  widow,  I  can't  inform  you— perhaps  you  are  she? 

Vio.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  am  not  she ; 
but  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  her.  That  lady  is 
a  maid  of  condition — has  ten  thousand  pounds — and, 
if  you  are  a  single  man,  her  person  and  fortune  are 
at  your  service. 

Col.  B.  I  accept  the  offer  with  the  highest  trans 
ports  :  but  say,  my  charming  angel,  art  thou  not  she  ? 
[Offers  to  embrace  her. 

Vio.  Once  again,  Colonel,  I  tell  you  I  am  not 
she — but  at  six  this  evening  you  shall  find  her  on 
the  Terriero  de  Passa,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in 
her  hand— Get  a  priest  ready,  and  you  know  the  rest. 

Col.  B.  I  shall  infallibly  observe  your  directions, 
madam. 

Enter  FLORA,  hastily,  and  whispers  VIOLANTE,  who 
starts,  and  seems  surprised. 

Vio.  Ah  !  Felix  crossing,  say  you  ?  What  shall  I 
do  now  ? 

Col.  B.  You  seem  surprised,  madam. 

Vio.  Oh,  Colonel,  my  father  is  coming  hither,  and 
if  he  finds  you  here  I  am  ruined. 

Col.  B.  Odslife,  madam,  thrust  me  any  where  ! 
Can't  I  go  out  this  way  ? 

Vio.  No,  no,  no, — he  comes  that  way. — How  shall 
I  prevent  their  meeting  ? — Here,  here,  step  into  my 
bedchamber. 

Col.  B.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world,  madam. 

Vio.  And  be  still,  as  you  value  her  you  love. — 
Don't  stir  till  you've  notice,  as  ever  you  hope  to  have 
her  in  your  arms. 

Col.  B.  On  that  condition  I'll  not  breathe. 

{Exit  Colonel. 

Enter  Don  FELIX.-T— FLORA  waiting  in  background. 

Fel.  I  wonder  where  this  dog  of  a  servant  is  all 
this  while. — But  she  is  at  home,  I  find. — How  coldly 


she  regards  me ! — You  look,  Violante,  as  if  the  sight 
of  me  were  troublesome  to  you. 

Vio.  Can  I  do  otherwise,  when  you  have  the  as- 
urance  to  approach  me,  after  what  I  saw  to-day? 

Fel.  Assurance  !  rather  call  it  good-nature,  after 
what  I  heard  last  night.  But  such  regard  to  honour 
lave  I,  in  my  love  to  you,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  sus 
pected,  nor  suffer  you  to  entertain  false  notions  of 
my  truth,  without  endeavouring  to  convince  you  of  my 
"nnocence  ;  so  much  good-nature  have  I  more  than 
you,  Violante.  Pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  wo 
man  one  question — my  man  assures  me  she  was  the 
person  you  saw  at  my  lodgings. 

Flora.  I  confess  it,  madam,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Vio.  Impudent  baggage ! — not  to  undeceive  me 
sooner !  what  business  could  you  have  there  ? 

Fel.  Lissardo  and  she,  it  seems,  imitate  you  and  me. 

Flora.  I  love  to  follow  the  example  of  my  betters, 
madam. 

Fel.  I  hope  I  am  justified. 

Vio.  Since  we  are  to  part,  Felix,  there  needs  no 
justification. 

Fel.  Methinks  you  talk  of  parting  as  a  thing  indif 
ferent  to  you.  [Lays  his  hand  on  her  arm.]  Can  you 
forget  how  I  have  loved  ? 

Vio.  I  wish  I  could  forget  my  own  passion:  I  should, 
with  less  concern,  remember  yours.  But  for  Mrs. 
Flora 

Fel.  You  must  forgive  her. — Must,  did  I  say  ?  I  fear 
I  have  no  power  to  impose,  though  the  injury  was 
done  to  me. 

Vio.  'Tis  harder  to  pardon  an  injury  done  to  what 
we  love  than  to  ourselves  ;  but,  at  your  request,  Fe 
lix,  I  do  forgive  her.  Go,  watch  my  father,  Flora, 
lest  he  should  awake,  and  surprise  us. 

Flora.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Fel.  Dost  thou,  then,  love  me,  Violante  ? 

Vio.  What  need  of  repetition  from  my  tongue, 
when  every  look  confesses  what  you  ask  ? 

Fel.  Oh,  let  no  man  judge  of  love  but  those  who 
feel  it!  what  wondrous  magic  lies  in  one  kind  look! 
— One  tender  word  destroys  a  lover's  rage,  and  melts 
his  fiercest  passion  into  soft  complaint.  Oh,  the  win 
dow,  Violante !  wouldst  thou  but  clear  that  one  sus 
picion— 

Vio.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  that,  my  Felix !  a  little 
time  shall  bring  thee  perfect  satisfaction. 

Fel.  Well,  Violante,  on  condition  you  think  no 
more  of  a  monastery,  I'll  wait  with  patience  for  this 
mighty  secret. 

Vio.  Ah,  Felix,  love  generally  gets  the  better  of 
religion  in  us  women.  [He  kisses  her  hand. 

Enter  FLORA,  hastily 

Flora.  Oh,  madam,  madam,  madam !  my  lord, 
your  father,  has  been  in  the  garden,  and  locked  the 
back-door,  and  comes  muttering  this  way  into  the 
house. 

Vio.  Then  we  are  caught.— Now,  Felix,  we  are 
undone. 

Fel.  Heavens  forbid  !  This  is  most  unlucky— I 
may  conceal  myself. 

[Runs  to  the  door  and  pushes  it  open  a  little. 

Vio.  If  he  goes  in,  he'll  find  the  Colonel !  [Atide.] 
— No,  no,  Felix,  that's  no  safe  place — [Running  to 
him.] — my  father  often  goes  thither 

Fel.  Either  my  eye  deceived  me,  or  I  saw  a  man 
within — I'll  watch  him  close. 

Flora.  Oh,  invention,  invention ! — I  have  it,  ma 
dam — Here,  I'll  fetch  you  a  disguise.  [Exit. 

Fel.  She  shall  deal  with  the  devil,  if  she  conveys 
him  out  without  my  knowledge. 
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Enter  FLORA,  with  a  Riding-Hood. 
Flora.   Here,  sir,  put  on  this. 
Fd.  Ay,  ay,  any  thing  to  avoid  Don  Pedro. 

[They  dress  him  in  the  habit  of  an  old  u-uman 
Via.  Oh,  quick,  quick  !     I  shall  die  with  apprc 
hension. 

Flora.  Be  sure  you  don't  speak  a  word. 
Fel.  Not  for  the  Indies. — But  I  shall  observe  you 
closer  than  you  imagine.  [Aside 

Ped.  [Witlun.]  Violante,  where  are  you,  child? 

Enter  Don  PEDRO. 

Why,  how  came  the  garden-door  open? — Ha!  how 
now?  who  have  we  here? 

Flora.  'Tis  my  mother,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

[She  and  Felix  both  courtesy 
Ped.  Your  mother !  by  St.  Andrew,  she's  a  strap 
per!  why,  you  are  a  dwarf  to  ln-r. — How  many  chil 
dren  have  you  got,  good  woman? 

Flora.  Oh  dear,  signior,  she  cannot  hear  you !  she 
has  been  deaf  these  twenty  years. 

l\'d.  Alas,  poor  woman! — Why,  you  muffle  her 
up  as  if  she  was  blind  too.  Turn  up  her  hood. 

Vio.  St.  Antony  forbid!  Oh,  sir,  she  has  the  dread- 
fullest  unlucky  eyes — Pray  don't  look  upon  them ; 
made  her  keep  her  hood  shut  on  purpose. — Oh !  oh 
oh !  oh  ! 

Ped.  Eyes ! — Why,  what's  the  matter  with  her  eyes  ? 
Flora.  My  poor  mother,  sir,  is  much  afflicted  with 
the  cholic ;  and,  about  two  months  ago,  she  had  it 
grieviously  in  her  stomach,  and  was  over-persuaded 
to  take  a  dram  of  filthy  English  geneva,  which  im 
mediately  flew  up  into  her  head,  and  caused  such  a 
defluxion  in  her  eyes,  that  she  could  never  since 
boar  the  daylight. 

Ped.  Say  you  so? — Poor  woman! — Well,  make 
her  sit  down,  Violante,  and  give  her  a  glass  of  wine. 
Vio.  Let  her  daughter  give  her  a  glass  below,  sir. 
— For  my  part,  she  has  frighted  me  so  I  sha'nt  be 
myself  these  two  hours — I  am  sure  her  eyes  are  evil 
eyes. 

Ped.  Well,  well,  do  so. — Evil  eyes!  there  are  no 
evil  eyes,  child. 

Floia.  Come  along,  mother.  [Speakt  aloud. 

Ped.  Tak»  care  how  you  go  down. 

[Felix  and  Flora  cros$,  and  exeunt. 
Vio.  I'm  glad  he's  gone.  [Aside. 

Ped.  Hast  thou  heard  the  news,  Violante? 
Vio.  What  news,  sir  ? 

Ped.  Why,  Vasquez  tells  me  that  Don  Lopez's 
daughter,  Isabella,  is  run  away  from  her  father :  that 
lord  has  very  ill  fortune  with  his  children. — Well, 
I'm  glad  my  daughter  has  no  inclination  to  man- 
kind,  that  my  house  is  plagued  with  no  suitors.  [Aside. 
Vio.  This  is  the  first  word  ever  I  heard  of  it : — I 
pity  her  frailty 

Ped.  Well  said,  Violante. — Next  week  I  intend 
thy  happiness  shall  begin. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Vio.  I  don't  intend  to  stay  so  long,  thank  you  papa. 

[Aside. 

Ped.  My  Lady  Abbess  writes  word  she  longs  to 
sec  thee,  and  has  provided  everything  in  order  for 
thy  reception. — Thou  wilt  lead  a  happy  life,  my 
girl — fifty  times  before  that  of  matrimony — where 
an  extravagant  coxcomb  might  make  a  beggar  of 
thee,  or  an  ill-natured  surly  dog  break  thy  heart. 

Flora.  Break  her  heart !  she  had  as  good  have  her 
bones  broke  as  to  be  a  nun !  I  am  sure,  I  had  rather 
of  the  two.  You  are  wondrous  kind,  sir :  but  if  I  had 
such  a  father,  I  know  what  /  would  do. 
Ped.  Why,  what  would  you  do,  minx,  ha? 


Flora.  I  would  It'll  him  I  hud  as  good  a  right  ami 
title  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  end  of  the  crea 
tion,  as  he  had. 

Ped.  You  would,  mistress;  who  the  devil  doubts 
it  ?— A  good  assurance  is  a  chambermaid's  coat  of 
arms,  and  lying  and  contriving  th'-  Minportors.— 
Your  inclinations  aru  on  tiptoe,  it  seems. — If  I  were 
your  father,  housewife,  I'd  have  a  penance  enjoined 
you  so  strict,  that  you  should  not  be  able  to  turn  you 
in  your  bed  for  a  month. — You  are  enough  to  spoil 
your  lady,  housewife,  if  she  had  not  abundance  of 
devotion. 

Fie,  Flora  !  are  you  not  ashamed  to  talk  thus 
to  my  father  ? — You  said  yesterday  you  would  be 
glad  to  go  with  me  into  the  monastery. 

Flora.  Did  I  ?     I  told  a  groat  lie,  then. 

Ped.  She  go  with  thee  !  no,  no,  she's  enough  to 
debauch  the  whole  convent. — Well,  child,  remem 
ber  what  I  said  to  thee  ;  next  week 

Vio.  Ay,  and  what  I  am  to  do  this,  too.  [Aside.] 
I  am  all  obedient,  sir;  I  care  not  how  soon  I  change 
my  condition. 

Flora.  [In  the  background.]  But  little  docs  he  know 
what  change  she  means.  [Aside. 

Ped.  Well,  child,  I  am  going  into  the  country 
for  two  or  three  days,  to  settle  some  affairs  with  thy 
uncle,  and  when  I  return,  we'll  proceed  for  thy  hap 
piness,  child. — Good  b'ye,  Violante  ;  take  care  of 
thyself.  [Exeunt  Don  PEDRO  and  VIOLANTE. 

Flora.  So,  now  for  the  Colonel. — Hist,  hist,  Co 
lonel  ! 

Enter  Colonel  BRITON. 

Col.  B.  Is  the  coast  clear  ? 

Flora.  Yes,  if  you  can  climb ;  for  you  must  get 
over  the  wash-house,  and  jump  from  the  garden- 
wall,  into  the  street. 

Col.  B.  Nay,  nay,  I  don't  value  my  neck,  if  my  in 
cognita  answers  but  thy  lady's  promise. 

[Exeunt  Colonel  BRITON  and  FLORA. 
Enter  Don  FELIX. 

Fel.  I  have  lain  perdue  under  the  stairs  till  I 
watched  the  old  man  out.  \  VIOLANTE  opens  the  door.] 
'Sdeath!  I  am  prevented.  [FELIX  retires. 

Enter  Donna  VIOLANTE. 

Vio.  Now  to  set  my  piisoner  at  liberty.  [Goes  to 
'he  door  where  the  colonel  teas  hid.]  Sir!  sir !  you  may 
appear. 

Enter  Don  FELIX,  following  her. 

Fel.  [Seizes  her  hand.]  May  he  so,  madam?  I  had 
cause  for  my  suspicion,  I  find.  Treacherous  woman ! 

Vio.  Ha!  Felix  here!  Nay,  then  all  is  discovered ! 

Fel.  [draws.]  Villain,  whoever  thou  art,  come  forth, 
'  charge  thee,  and  take  the  reward  of  thy  adulterous 
errand. 

Vio.  What  shall  I  say  ? 

Fel.  A  coward !  Nay,  then,  I'll  fetch  you  out ; 
hink  not  to  hide  thyself;  no,  by  St.  Anthony,  an 
altar  should  not  protect  thee  !  [Exit. 

Vio.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  must  discover  Isabella, 
»r  here  will  be  murder. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  I  have  helped  the  colonel  off"  clear,  madam. 
Vio.  Sayst  thou  so,  my  girl  ?     Then  I  am  armed. 

Re-enter  Don  FELIX. 

Fel.  Where  has  the  devil,  in  compliance  to  your 
ex,  conveyed  him  from  my  resentment? 

I  in.  Him  !  whom  do  you  mean,  my  dear  inquisi- 
ive  spark?  [She  sit.".]  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  you  will 
never  leave  these  jealous  whims. 

Fel.  Will  you  never  cease  to  impose  upon  me  ? 
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Via.  You  impose  upon  yourself,  my  dear.  Do 
you  think  I  did  not  see  you  ?  Yes,  I  did,  and  re 
solved  to  put  this  trick  upon  you. 

Fel.  Trick! 

Fio.  Yes,  trick.  I  knew  you'd  take  the  hint,  and 
soon  relapse  into  your  wonted  error.  How  easily 
your  jealousy  is  fired  !  I  shall  have  a  blessed  lite 
with  you  !  '  [.Rises. 

Fel.  Was  there  nothing  in  it,  then,  but  only  to 
try  me  ? 

Vio.  Won't  you  believe  your  eyes  ? 

Fel.  My  eyes  !  No,  nor  my  ears,  nor  any  of  my 
senses ;  for  they  have  all  deceived  me.  Well,  I  am 
convinced  that  faith  is  as  necessary  in  love  as  in  re 
ligion  ;  for  the  moment  a  man  lets  a  woman  know 
her  conquest,  he  resigns  his  senses,  and  sees  nothing 
but  what  she'd  have  him. 

Vio.  And  as  soon  as  that  man  finds  his  love  re 
turned,  she  becomes  as  arrant  a  slave  as  if  she  had 
already  said  after  the  priest. 

Fel.  [Takes  her  hand.]  The  priest,  Violante, 
would  dissipate  those  fears  which  cause  these  quar 
rels.  When  wilt  thou  make  me  happy  ? 

Vio.  To-morrow  I  will  tell  thee :  my  father  is  gone 
for  two  or  three  days  to  my  uncle's  ;  we  have  time 
enough  to  finish  our  affairs — But,  pr'ythee,  leave 
me  now,  lest  some  accident  should  bring  my  father. 

Fel.  To-morrow,  then 

Fly  swift,  ye  hours,  and  bring  to-morrow  on  ! 
But  must  I  leave  you  now,  my  Violante  ? 

Vio.  You  must,  my  Felix.  We  soon  shall  meet 
to  part  no  more  ! 

Fel.  Oh,  rapturous  sounds !  charming  woman  ! 
Thy  words  and  looks  have  fill'd  my  heart 
With  joy,  and  left  no  room  for  jealousy. 
Do  thou,  like  me,  each  doubt  and  fear  remove, 
And  all  to  come  be  confidence  and  love.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Fredericks  House. 

Enter  Don  FELIX  and  FREDERICK. 

Fel.  This  hour  has  been  propitious  :  I  am  recon 
ciled  to  Violante,  and  you  assure  me  Antonio  is  out 
of  danger. 

Fred.  Your  satisfaction  is  doubly  mine. 
Enter  LISSARDO. 

Fel.  What  haste  you  made,  sirrah,  to  bring  me 
word  if  Violante  went  home  ! 

Lisa.  I  can  give  you  very  good  reason  for  my 
stay,  sir. — Yes,  sir,  she  went  home. 

Fred.  Oh,  your  master  knows  that,  for  he  has 
been  there  himself,  Lissardo. 

Liss.  Sir,  may  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  ear  ? 

Fel.   What  have  you  to  say  ? 

[Retire,  whisper,  and  Felix  seems  uneasy 

Fred.  Ha!  Felix  changes  colour  at  Lissardo's 
news  !  What  can  it  be  ? 

Fel.  A  Scots  footman,  that  belongs  to  Colonel 
Briton,  an  acquaintance  of  Frederick's,  say  you  ? 
The  devil !  If  she  be  false,  by  heaven  I'll  trace 
her. — Pr'ythee,  [ Comes  forward.]  Frederick,  do  you 
know  one  Colonel  Briton,  a  Scotsman  ? 

[Exit  LISSARDO. 

Fred..  Yes  :  why  do  you  ask  me  ? 

Fel.  Nay,  no  great  matter ;  but  my  man  tells  me 
that  he  has  had  some  little  differences  with  a  servant 
of  his,  that's  all. 


Fred.  He  is  a  good,  harmless,  innocent  fellow ; 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  The  colonel  lodges  in  my  house  ; 
I  knew  him  formerly  in  England,  and  met  him 
here  by  accident  last  night,  and  gave  him  an  invita 
tion  home.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  be 
sides  his  commission ;  of  excellent  principles,  and 
strict  honour,  I  assure  you. 

Fel.  Is  he  a  man  of  intrigue  ? 

Fred.  Like  other  men,  I  suppose.  Here  he  comee. 

Enter  Colonel  BRITON. 

Colonel,  I  began  to  think  I  had  lost  you. 

Col.  B.  And  not  without  some  reason,  if  you 
knew  all. 

Fel.  [Retiring.]  There's  no  danger  of  a  fine  gen 
tleman's  being  lost  in  this  town,  sir. 

Col.  B.  That  compliment  don't  belong  to  me,  sir ; 
but,  I  asMire  you,  I  havo  been  very  near  being-  ruu 
away  with. 

Fred.  Who  attempted  it  ? 

Col.  B.  'Faith,  1  know  not — only  that  she  is  a 
charming  woman  ;  I  mean,  as  much  as  I  saw  of  her. 

Fel.  [Coming  foru-ard.]  My  heart  swells  with  ap 
prehension  ! — some  accidental  rencounter  ? 

Fred.  A  tavern,  I  suppose,  adjusted  the  matter. 

Col.  B.  A  tavern !  no,  no,  sir ;  she  is  above  that 
rank,  I  assure  you :  this  nymph  sleeps  in  a  velvet 
bed,  and  has  lodgings  every  way  agreeable. 

Fel.  Ha !  a  velvet  bed !  I  thought  you  said  but 
now,  sir,  you  knew  her  not. 

Col.  B.  No  more  I  do,  sir. 

Fel.  How  came  you  then  so  well  acquainted  with 
her  bed  ? 

Fred.  Ay,  ay ;  come,  come,  unfold. 

Col.  B.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  was  conveyed  to  her  lodgings  by  one  of 
Cupid's  emissaries,  called  a  chambermaid,  in  a  chair, 
through  fifty  blind  allies — who,  by  the  help  of  a  key, 
let  me  into  a  garden. 

Fel.  A  garden  1  this  must  be  Violante's  garden. 

[Aside. 

Col  B.  From  thence  she  conducted  me  into  a 
spacious  room,  then  dropped  me  a  curtesy,  told  me 
her  lady  would  wait  on  me  presently ;  so,  without 
unveiling,  modestly  withdrew. 

Fel.  Damn  her  modesty !  this  was  Flora.  [Aside. 

Fred.  Well,  how  then,  colonel  ? 

Col.  B.  Then,  sir,  immediately,  from  another 
door,  issued  forth  a  lady,  armed  at  both  eyes,  from 
whence  such  showers  of  darts  fell  round  me,  that, 
had  I  not  been  covered  with  the  shield  of  another 
beauty,  I  had  infallibly  fallen  a  martyr  to  her  charms ; 
for,  you  must  know,  I  just  saw  her  eyes — Eyes,  did 
I  say  ?  no,  no,  hold ;  I  saw  but  one  eye,  though  I 
suppose  it  had  a  fellow  equally  killing. 

Fel.  But  how  came  you  to  see  her  bed,  sir  ? 
'Sdeath  !  this  expectation  gives  a  thousand  racks. 

[Aside. 

Col.  B.  Why,  upon  her  maid's  giving  notice  her 
father  was  coming,  she  thrust  me  into  the  bed 
chamber. 

Fel.  Upon  her  father's  coming ! 

Col.  B.  Ay,  so  she  said ;  but,  putting  my  ear  to 
the  key-hole  of  the  door,  I  found  it  was  another 
lover. 

Fel.  Confound  the  jilt !  'twas  she  without  dispute ! 

[Aside. 

Fred.  Ah,  poor  colonel !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Col.  I  discovered  they  had  had  a  quarrel ;  but 
whether  they  were  reconciled  or  not  I  can't  tell,  for 
the  second  alarm  brought  the  father  in  good  earnest, 
and  had  like  to  have  made  the  gentleman  and  mt 
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acquainted,  but  she   found  some  other  stratagem  to 
convey  him  out. 

Fel.  Contagion  seize  her,  and  make  her  body 
ugly  as  her  soul !  There  is  nothing  left  to  doubt  of 
now — 'Tis  plain  'twas  she.  [Fred,  and  Col.  /<ji«//i- 
iny.]  Sure  he  knows  me,  and  takes  thio  method 
to  insult  me.  'Sdeath!  I  c;uinot  bear  it  [Aside. 

Fred.  So,  when  .she  had  dispatched  her  old  lover, 
she  paid  you  a  visit  in  her  bed-chamber — ha,  colonel  ? 

Col.  B.  No,  plague  take  the  impertinent  puppy  ! 
he  spoiled  my  diversion ;  and  I  saw  her  no  more. 

Fel.  Very  fine !  Give  me  patience,  Heaven,  or  I 
shall  burst  with  rage.  [Aside. 

Fred.  That  was  hard. 

Cot.  B.  Nay,  what  was  worse — But,  Sir,  dear  sir, 
do  hearken  to  this  : — [To  Felix.]  The  nymph  that 
introduced  me  conveyed  me  out  again,  over  the  top 
of  a  high  wall,  where  I  ran  the  danger  of  having 
my  neck  broke,  for  the  father,  it  seems,  had  locked 
the  door  by  which  I  entered. 

Fel.  [Ttirniiiy  int-at/.]  That  way  I  missed  him — 
Damn  her  invention  !  [Atide.]  Pray,  colonel — Ha! 
ha !  ha !  it's  very  pleasant,  ha,  ha  ! — Was  this  the 
same  lady  you  met  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa  this 
morning? 

Col.  B.  'Faith,  I  can't  tell,  sir ;  I  had  a  design 
to  know  who  that  lady  was,  but  my  dog  of  a  foot 
man,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  watch  her  home,  fell 
fast  asleep.  I  gave  him  a  good  beating  for  his  neg 
lect,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  rascal  since. 

Fred.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  GIBBY. 

Col.  B.  Where  have  you  been,  sirrah  ? 

Gibby.  Troth,  I'se  been  seeking  ye,  an  like  yer 
honour,  these  twa  hours  and  rnair.  I  bring  ye  glad 
feedings,  sir. 

Col.  B.  What,  have  you  found  the  lady  ? 

Gibby.  Gude  faith  ha  I,  sir — and  she's  called 
Donna  Violante,  and  her  parent  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendosa,  and  gin  yc  will  gang  wi'  me,  an  like  yer 
honour,  Ise  mak  ye  ken  the  hoose  right  weel. 

Fel.  Oh,  torture  !   torture  !  [ Aside. 

Col.  B.  Ha !  Violante !  that's  the  lady's  name  of 
the  house  where  my  incognita  is  ;  sure  it  could  not 
be  her ;  at  least  it  was  not  the  same  house,  I'm 
confident.  [Aside. 

Fred.  Violante  !  'tis  false  ;  I  would  not  have  you 
credit  him,  colonel. 

(Hi/by.  The  deel  burst  my  bladder,  sir,  gin  I  lee. 

Fel.  [Runs  across  to  Gibby.]  Sirrah,  I  say  you  do 
lie,  and  I'll  make  you  eat  it,  you  dog  !  [Kicks  him.] 
and  if  your  master  will  justify  you — 

Col.  B.  Not  I,  faith,  sir — I  answer  for  nobody's 
lies  but  my  own  ;  if  you  please,  kick  him  again. 

Gibby.  But  gin  he  does  Ise  na  tak  it,  sir,  gin  he 
was  a  thousand  Spaniards.  [  Walks  about  in  a  passion. 

Col.  B.  I  owed  you  a  beating,  sirrah,  and  I'm 
obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  taking  the  trouble  off 
my  hands  ;  therefore,  say  no  more  ;  d'ye  hear,  sir  ? 

[Aside  to  Gibby. 

Gibby.  Troth  dee  I,  sir,  and  feel  tee. 

[Gibby  retires  to  background. 

Fred.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  colonel,  for  I  know 
Violante  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  certain  she  would 
not  meet  you  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa. 

Col.  B.  Don't  be  too  positive,  Frederick ;  now  I 
have  some  reasons  to  believe  it  was  that  very  lady. 

/•V/.  You'd  very  much  oblige  ine,  sir,  if  you'd  let 
me  know  these  reasons. 

Cul.  />.   Sir! 

/v/.  Sir,  I  say,  I  have  a  right  to  inquire  into 
these  reasons  you  speak  of. 


/>'.    H.i!   ha!   really,  sir,  I  cannot   eq» 
how  you,  or  any  man,  can  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  my  thoughts. 

Fel.  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  every  thing  that  relates 
to  Violante — and  he  that  traduces  her  fame,  and 
refuses  to  give  his  reasons  for  it,  is  a  villian.  [Dratct. 

Col.  B.  What  the  devil  have  I  been  doing  !  Now, 
blisters  on  my  tongue  by  dozens  1  •  [Aside. 

Fred.  Pr'ythee,  Felix,  don't  quarrel  till  you  know 
for  what :  this  is  all  a  mistake,  I'm  positive. 

Col.  B.  Look  ye,  sir ;  that  I  dare  draw  my  sword, 
I  think  will  admit  of  no  dispute.  But  though 
fighting's  my  trade,  I'm  not  in  love  with  it,  and 
think  it  more  honourable  to  decline  this  business 
than  pursue  it.  This  may  be  a  mistake;  however, 
I'll  give  you  my  honour  never  to  have  any  affair, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  Violante,  provided  she  is 
your  Violante ;  but  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
another  of  her  name,  I  hope  you  would  not  engross 
all  the  Violantes  in  the  kingdom. 

Fel.  Your  vanity  has  given  me  sufficient  reasons 
to  believe  I'm  not  mistaken.  I'll  not  be  imposed 
upon,  sir. 

Col.  B.  Nor  I  bullied,  sir. 

Fel.  Bullied  !  'Sdcath !  such  another  word,  and 
I'll  nail  thee  to  the  wall. 

Col.  B.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Spaniard?    [Draws. 

Gibby.  [Draws.]  Say  na  mair,  mon.  O'mysaul, 
here's  twa  to  twa-  Dinna  fear,  sir ;  Gibby  stonds 
by  ye  for  the  honour  of  Scotland.  [  Vapours  about. 

Fred.  By  St.  Antony,  you  shan't  fight  [Inter 
poses:]  on  bare  suspicion  :  be  certain  of  the  injury, 
and  then— 

Fel.  That  I  will  this  moment;  and  then,  sir — I 
hope  you  are  to  be  found 

Col.  B.  Whenever  you  please,  sir.      [Exit  Felix. 

Gibby.  Hoot  awa,  mon  !  there  ne'er  was  a  Scots 
man  yet  that  shamed  to  show  his  face.  [Strutting  about. 

Fred.  So,  quarrels  spring  up  like  mushrooms,  in 
a  minute.  Violante  and  he  were  but  just  reconciled, 
and  you  have  furnished  him  with  fresh  matter  for 
falling  out  again;  and  I  am  certain,  colonel,  Gibby 
is  in  the  wrong. 

Gibby.  Gin  I  be,  sir,  the  mon  that  tald  me  leed ; 
and  gin  he  did,  the  deel  be  my  landlord,  and  hell 
my  winter-quarters,  and  a  rape  my  winding-sheet, 
gin  I  dee  not  lick  him  as  lang  as  I  can  baud  a  stick 
in  my  bond,  now  see  ye. 

Col.  B.  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  said,  for  the 
lady's  sake ;  but  who  could  divine  that  she  was  his 
mistress?  Pr'ythee,  who  is  this  warm  spark? 

Fred.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  grandees,  named 
Don  Lopez  de  Pimentello;  a  very  honest  gentleman, 
but  something  passionate  in  what  relates  to  his  love. 
He  is  an  only  son,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  one  rea 
son  for  indulging  his  passion. 

Col.iB.  When  parents  have  but  one  child,  they 
either  make  a  madman  or  a  fool  of  him. 

Fred.  He  is  not  the  only  child,  he  has  a  sister ; 
but  I  think,  through  the  severity  of  his  father,  who 
would  have  married  her  against  her  inclination, 
she  has  made  her  escape,  and,  notwithstanding  he 
has  offered  five  hundred  pounds,  he  can  get  no  tid 
ings  of  her. 

Col.  B.  Ha  !  how  long  has  she  been  missing  ? 

Fred.  Nay,  but  since  last  night,  it  seems. 

Col.  B.  Last  night !  The  very  time !  How  went  she? 

Fred.  Nobody  can  tell ;  they  conjecture,  through 
the  window. 

Col.  B.  I'm  transported  !  this  must  be  the  lady  I 
caught.  What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ? 

/.  Middle-sized,  a  lovely  brown,  a  fine   pout- 
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ing   lip,  eyes  that  roll  and  languish,  and  seem  to    to  the  respect  that  I  have  paid  you,  all  you  do  shall 
speak  the  exquisite  pleasure  her  arms  could  give.         be  indifferent  to  me  for  the  future  ;   and  you   shall 
Col.  B.  Oh  !   I  am  fired  with  this  description — 'tis    find  me  abandon  your  empire  with  so  little  difficulty, 
the  very  she.     What's  her  name  ?  that  I'll  convince  the  world  your  chains  are  not  so 

Fred.  Isabella.  You  are  transported,  colonel.  hard  to  break  as  your  vanity  would  tempt  you  to  be- 
Col.  B.  I  have  a  natural  tendency  in  me  to  the  lieve. — I  cannot  brook  the  provocation  you  give, 
flesh,  thou  know'st — and  who  can  hear  of  charms  so  Vio.  This  is  not  to  be  borne — Insolent !  you  aban- 
exquisite,  and  yet  remain  unmoved  ?  Oh,  how  I  don !  you  !  whom  I  have  so  often  forbade  ever  to 
long  for  the  appointed  hour!  I'll  to  the  Terriero  see  me  more  !  Have  you  not  fallen  at  my  feet  ?  im- 
de  Passa,  and  wait  my  happiness :  if  she  fails  to  plored  my  favour  and  forgiveness  ?  did  you  not 
meet  me,  I'll  once  more  attempt  to  find  her  at  Vio-  trembling  wait,  and  wish,  and  sigh,  and  swear  your- 
lante's,  in  spite  of  her  brother's  jealousy.  [Aside.}  self  into  my  heart  ?  Ungrateful  man  !  if  my  chains 
Dear  Frederick,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  had  for-  are  so  easily  broken  as  you  pretend,  then  you  are  the 
got  I  was  to  meet  a  gentleman  upon  business  at  five :  silliest  coxcomb  living  you  did  not  break  them  long 
I'll  endeavour  to  despatch  him,  and  wait  upon  you  ago ;  and  I  must  think  him  capable  of  brooking  any- 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  thing,  on  whom  such  usage  could  make  no  impression. 

Fred.  Your  humble  servant,  Colonel.  [Exit.        Pel.  1  always  believed,  madam,  my  weakness  was 

Col.  B.  Gibby,  I  have  no  business  with  you  at  the  greatest  addition  to  your  power ;  you  would  be 
present.  You  may  go  to  the  devil.  [Exit,  less  imperious  had  my  inclination  been  less  forward 

Gibby.  That's  weel.  Now  will  I  gang  and  seek  to  oblige  you.  You  have  indeed  forbade  me  your 
this  loon,  and  gar  him  gang  with  me  to  Don  Pedro's  sight,  but  your  vanity  even  then  assured  you  I  would 
hoose.  Gin  he'll  no  gang  of  himself,  Ise  gar  him  return,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  feed  your  pride, 
gang  by  the  lug,  sir.  Gadswarbit !  Gibby  hates  a  Your  eyes,  with  all  their  boasted  charms,  have  ac- 
leer.  [Exit,  quiredtheir  greatest  glory  in  conquering  me — andthe 

brightest  passage  of  your  life  is  wounding  this  heart 

SCENE  II. — Violante' s  Lodyings.  with  such  arms  as  pierce  but  few  persons  of  my  rank. 

[Walks  about. 

Enter  VIOLANTE  and  ISABELLA.  Vi0t  Matchless  arrogance!    True,   sir,  I  should 

Lab.  The  hour  draws  on,  Violante,  and  now  my  have  kept  measures  better  with  you,  if  the  conquest 
heart  begins  to  fail  me ;  but  I  resolve  to  venture,  had  been  worth  preserving  :  but  we  easily  hazard 

what  gives  us  no  pain  to  lose.  As  for  my  eyes,  you 
are  mistaken  if  you  think  they  have  vanquished  none 
but  you :  there  are  men  above  your  boasted  rank 
who  have  confessed  their  power,  when  their  misfor 
tune  iu  pleasing  you  made  them  obtain  such  a  dis 
graceful  victory. 

Pel.  Yes,  madam,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  victories. 
Vio.  And  what  you  call  the  brightest  passage  of  my 
life  is  not  the  least  glorious  part  of  yours. 

Pel.  Ha,  ha!  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion, 
madam ;  for,  I  assure  you,  after  this  day,  I  shall  give 
you  no  trouble.  You  may  meet  your  sparks  on  the 


for  all  that. 

Vio.  What,  does  your  courage  sink,  Isabella  ? 
hab.    Only    the   force  of  resolution  a  little  re 
treated  ;  but  I'll  rally  it  again,  for  all  that. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  Don  Felix  is  coming  up,  madam. 
Isab.  My  brother !  which  way  shall  I  get  out  ? — 
Despatch  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  dear  Violante. 

[Exit  into  the  closet. 
Vio.  I  will. 

Enter  FELIX  in  a  surly  humour. 


Felix,  what  brings  you  back  so  soon  ?  did  I  not  say  Terriero  de  Passa  at  four  in  the  morning,  without 

to-morrow  ?  the  least  regard  to  me, — for  when  I  quit  your  cham- 

Fel.  My  passion  chokes  me ;  I  cannot  speak—  I  ber,  the  world  sha'n't  bring  me  back. 

Oh,  I  shall  burst !  Vio.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  your  resolution,  I 
[Aside—Throws  himself  into  a  chair. 

Vio.  Bless  me  !  are  you  not  well,  my  Felix  ? 

Fel.  Yes — No— I  don't  know  what  I  am. 

Vio.  Hey-day!    what's  the  matter  now?  another 
jealous  whim? 

Fel.  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it ! — I'm  asto 
nished  at  her  impudence  !  [Aside. 

Vio.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Felix,  I'd  choose  to  without  asking  your  leave  ? 

stay  at  home  when  these  fits  of  spleen  were  upon  Fel.    Oh,    doubtless,   madam ! — and    you   might 

me,  and  not  trouble  such  persons  as  are  not  obliged  meet   Colonel   Briton  there,  and   afterwards  send 

to  bear  with  them.  I  your  emissary  to  fetch  him  to  your  house — and,  upon 

[Here  he  affects  to  be  careless  of  her.  I  your  father's  coming   in,  thrust  him  into  your  bed- 

Fel.  I  am  very   sensible,  madam,  of  what   you  chamber — without  asking  my  leave !     'Tis  no  busi- 

mean  :    I  disturb   you,  no  doubt ;  but   were  I  in  a  ness  of  mine,  if  you  are  exposed  among  all  the  foot- 

•ritt  .     •  i  i  -rl  •.  'Pit 1 11,.  J     __  — 1 


don't  care  how  soon  you  take  your  leave.  But  what 
you  mean  by  the  Terriero  de  Passa  at  four  in  the 
morning,  I  can't  guess. 

Fel.  No,  no.  no  !  not  you.  You  were  not  upon 
the  Terriero  de  Passa  at  four  this  morning ! 

Vio.  No,  I  was  not ;  but  if  I  were,  I  hope  I  may 
walk  where  I  please,  and  at  what  hour  I  please, 


better  humour,  I  should  not  incommode  you  less :  I 
am  too  well  convinced  you  could  easily  dispense 
with  my  visits. 

Vio.  When  you  behave  yourself  as  you  ought  to 
do,  no  company  so  welcome — but  when  you  reserve 


men  in  town — nay,  if  they  ballad  you,  and  cry  you 
about  at  a  half-penny  a-piece — they  may,  without 
my  leave ! 

Vio.  Audacious  ! — don't  provoke  me — don't :   my 
reputation  is   not  to   be  sported  with  \_goiny  up  to 


for  me  your  ill-nature,  I  wave  your  merit,  and  con-  I  him,]  at  this  rate — no,  sir,  it  is  not.  [Bursting  inti 
sider  what's  due  to  myself.     And  I  must  be  free  to  |  tears.]  Inhuman  Felix!    [Sit*.]  Oh,  Isabella'   ™^*< 

tell 


what 

you,  Felix,  that  these,  humours  of  yours  will  I  a  train  of  ills  hast  thou  brought  on  me —         [Aside._ 
abate,  if  not  absolutely  destroy,  the  very  principles  |      Fel.  Ha  !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  weep — a  wo 


of  love. 


man's  tears  are  far  more  fatal  than  our  swords. 


Fel.  [Riting.]  And  I  must  be  so  free  to  tell  you,  I  [Aside.]— Oh,  Violante  ! — 'Sdeath  !   what  a  dog  am 
madam,  that,  since  you  have  made  such  ill  returns  1 1 !    Now  have  I  no  power  to  stir.— Dost  not  thou 
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know  such  a  person  as  Colonel  Briton?  Pr'ythee, 
toll  uu«.  {Going  to  her.]  Didst  thou  not  meet  him  at 
four  this  morning  upon  the  Terriero  dc  Passa  ? 

I'in.  Were  it  not  to  clear  my  fame,  I  would  not 
answer  thee,  thou  black  ingrate!— but  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  reproached  with  what  I  even  blush  to  think  of, 
much  less  t"  ;ict.  By  heaven!  I  have  uot  seen  the 
Terriero  de  Passa  this  day. 

I 'el.  Did  not  a  Scotch  footman  attack  you  in  the 
street  neither,  \  lolante  ? 

Via.  Yes — Imt  he  mistook  me  for  another— or  he 
was  drunk,  I  know  not  which. 

Fel.  And  do  not  you  know  this  Scotch  colonel? 

\'io.  Pray  ask  mo  no  more  questions  :  this  night 
shall  clear  my  reputation,  and  leave  you  without  ex 
cuse  for  your  base  suspicions.  More  than  this,  I 
filial  1  not  satisfy  you — therefore,  pray  leave  me. 

Fel.  Didst  thou  ever  love  me,  Violantc  ? 

Vio.  I'll  answer  nothing — You  was  in  haste  to  be 
gone  just  now  ;  I  should  be  very  well  pleased  to  be 
alone,  sir.  [Sitt  down. 

Fel.  I  shall  not  interrupt  your  contemplation. — 
Stubborn  to  the  last.  [Aside. 

Vio.  Did  ever  woman  involve  herself  as  I  have  done! 

Pel  Now  would  I  give  one  of  my  eyes  to  be  friends 
with  her,  for  something  whispers  to  my  soul  she  is 
not  guilty. — [He  pauses,  then  takes  a  chair,  and  sits 
by  her  at  a  little  distance,  looking  at  her  some  time 
without  speaking,  then  draws  a  little  nearer  to  her.] — 
Give  me  your  hand  at  parting,  however,  Violante, 
won't  you—  [He  lays  his  hand  upon  her  knee  several 
times,]  won't  you — won't  you — won't  you  ? 

Vio.  [Half  regarding  him.]  Won't  I  do  what  ? 

Fel.  Yon  know  what  I  would  have,  "Violante. — 
Oh,  my  heart ! 

Vio.  [Smiling.]  I  thought  my  chains  were  easily 
broken.  [  Lays  her  hand  into  his. 

Fel.  [Draw*  hit  chair  close  to  her,  and  kisses  her 
hand.]  Too  well  thou  knowest  thy  strength. — Oh, 
my  charming  angel !  my  heart  is  all  thy  own.  For 
give  my  hasty  passion — 'tis  the  transport  of  a  love 
sincere.  Oh.  Violante  !  Violante  ! 

Pedro.  [H'ithin.]  Bid  Sancho  get  a  new  wheel  to 
my  chariot  presently. 

Vio.  Bless  me,  my  father  returned ;  what  shall  we 
do  now,  Felix  ?  We  are  ruined  past  redemption. 

FeL  No,  no,  no,  my  love,  I  can  leap  from  the 
closet  window.  [Runs  to  the  door  where  ISABELLA  it, 
who  claps  to  the  door,  and  bolti  it  urithinside.]  Confu 
sion  !  somebody  bolts  the  door  withinside.  Oh,  Vio 
lante  !  hast  thou  again  sacrificed  me  to  my  rival  ? 

[Draws. 

Vio.  By  heaven,  thou  hast  no  rival  in  my  heart ! 
Let  that  suffice.  Nay,  sure,  you  will  not  let  my 
father  find  you  here — Distraction  ! 

Fel.  Indeed  but  I  shall — unless  you  command  this 
door  to  be  opened,  and  that  way" conceal  me  from 
his  sight.  [He  struggles  with  her  to  come  at  the  door. 

Vio.  Hear  me,  Felix — though  I  were  sure  the  re 
fusing  what  you  ask  would  separate  us  for  ever,  by 
all  that's  powerful,  you  shall  not  enter  here.  Either 
you  do  love  me,  or  you  do  not :  convince  me  by 
your  obedience. 

Fel.  That's  not  the  matter  in  debate— I  will  know 
who  is  in  this  closet,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
will.  Nay,  nay,  you  strive  in  vain — I  will  go  in. 

Vio.  You  shall  not  go— 

Fel.  I  will  go  in. 

Enter  Don  PEDRO. 

Ped.  Hey-day!  what's  here  to  do?  I  will  go  in, — 
and  you  sha'u't  go  ia — and  1  will  go  in.  Why,  who 
are  you,  sir  ? 


Ft- 1.   'Sdeath  !    what  shall  I  say  now  ? 

Ped.  Don  Felix  !  Pray,  what's  your  business  in 
my  house — ha,  sir  ? 

I  'to.  Oh,  sir  !  what  miracle  returned  you  home  so 
soon*  Some  angel  'twas  that  brought  my  father 
back,  to  succour  the  distressed.  This  ruffian,  he — I 
cannot  call  him  gentleman — has  committed  such  an 
uncommon  rudeness,  as  the  most  profligate  wretch 
would  be  ashamed  to  own. 

Fel.  What  does  she  mean  ?  [Atide. 

Vio.  As  I  was  at  my  devotion  in  my  closet,  I  heard 
a  loud  knocking  at  my  door,  mixed  with  a  woman's 
voice,  which  seemed  to  imply  she  was  in  danger.  I 
flew  to  the  door  with  the  utmost  speed,  where  a  lady, 
veiled,  rushed  in  upon  me ;  who,  falling  on  her 
knees,  begged  my  protection  from  a  gentleman  who, 
she  said,  pursued  her.  I  took  compassion  on  her 
tears,  and  locked  her  into  this  closet ;  but  in  the 
surprise,  having  left  open  the  door,  this  very  person, 
whom  you  see  with  his  sword  drawn,  ran  in,  protest 
ing,  if  I  did  not  giv«  her  up  to  his  revenge,  he'd 
force  the  door. 

Fel.  What  the  devil  does  she  mean  to  do  ? — hang 
me  ?  [Atide. 

Vio.  I  strove  with  him  till  I  was  out  of  breath, 
and  had  you  not  come  as  you  did,  he  must  have 
entered.  But  he's  in  drink,  I  suppose;  or  he  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  indecorum. 

[Leering  at  FELIX. 

Ped.  I  am  amazed! 

Fel.  The  devil  never  failed  a  woman  at  a  pinch  : 
— what  a  tale  has  she  fonned  in  a  minute !  In  drink, 
quotha  !  a  good  hint :  I'll  lay  hold  on't  to  bring 
myself  off.  [Atide. 

Ped.  Fie,  Don  Felix  !  No  sooner  rid  of  one 
broil,  but  you  are  commencing  another  ?  To  assault 
a  lady  with  a  naked  sword  derogates  much  from  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you. 

Fel.  [Counterfeits  drunkenness.]  Who,  I  assault  a 
lady — upon  honour,  the  lady  assaulted  me,  sir,  and 
would  have  seized  this  body  politic  on  the  king's 
highway.  Let  her  come  out,  and  deny  it  if  she  can. 
Pray,  sir,  command  the  door  to  be  opened  ;  and  let 
her  prove  me  a  liar,  if  she  knows  how. 

Ped.  Ay,  ay  !  open  the  door,  Violante,  and  let  the 
lady  come  out.  Come,  I  warrant  thee  he  sha'n't 
hurt  her. 

Fel.  No,  no,  I  won't  >  the  dear  creature. — Now, 
now  !  which  way  will  you  come  off  now  ?  [Atide. 

Vio.  [Unlockt  the  door.]  Come  forth,  madam ! 
None  shall  dare  to  touch  your  veil — I'll  convey  you 
out  with  safety,  or  lose  my  life.  I  hope  she  under 
stands  me.  [Atide. 

Enter  ISABELLA,  veiled. 

Isab.  Excellent  girl !  [Erif. 

Fel.  The  devil !  a  woman !  I'll  see  she  be  really  so. 

[Aside. 

Vio.  [To  FELIX.]  Get  clear  of  my  father,  and  fol 
low  me  to  the  Terriero  de  Passa,  where  all  mistakes 
shall  be  rectified. 

[Exit,  with  ISABELLA;    Don  FELIX  offers  to 

follow  her. 

Ped.  [Drawing  his  sword.]  Not  a  step,  sir,  till  the 
lady  is  past  your  recovery  !  I  never  suffer  the  laws 
of  hospitality  to  be  violated  in  my  house,  sir.  I'll 
keep  Don  Felix  here  till  you  see  her  safe  out,  Vio 
lante  !  Come,  sir,  you  and  I  will  take  a  pipe  and  a 
bottle  together. 

Damn  your  pipe,  and  damn  your  bottle  ! — I 
hate  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  how  will  you  help 
yourself,  old  blue-bottle  ? 
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Fed.  As  to  smoking  or  drinking,  you  have  your 
liberty ;  but  you  shall  stay,  sir  ! 

Fel.  But  I  won't  stay,  sir — for  I  don't  like  your 
company  ;  besides,  I  have  the  best  reasons  in  the 
world  for  my  not  staying. 

Fed.  Ay,  what's  that  ? 

Fel.  Why,  I'm  going  to  be  married— and  so  good 
bye. 

Fed.  To  be  married  ? — it  can't  be.  Why,  you  are 
drunk,  Felix. 

Fel.  Drunk !  ay,  to  be  sure ;  you  don't  think  I'd  go 
to  be  married  if  I  were  sober ;  but,  drunk  or  sober, 
I  am  going  to  be  married  ;  and  if  you  won't  believe 
me,  to  convince  you,  I'll  show  you  the  contract,  old 
gentleman. 

Fed.  Ay,  do ;  come,  let's  see  this  contract,  then. 

Fel.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  show  you  the  contract. — Here, 
sir — here's  the  contract.  [Draws  a  pistol. 

Fed.  [Starting.]  Well,  well,  I'm  convinced — go, 
go — pray  go  and  be  married,  sir. 

Fel.  Yes,  yes — I'll  go — I'll  go  and  be  married ; 
but  sha'n't  we  take  a  bottle  first  ? 

Fed.  No,  no ;  pray,  dear  sir,  go  and  be  married. 

Fel.  Very  well — very  well !  [Going.]  But  I  insist 
upon  your  taking  one  glass,  though. 

Fed.  No,  not  now — some  other  time — consider, 
the  lady  waits. 

Fel.  What  a  cross  old  fool ! — first  he  will,  and 
then  he  won't— and  then  he  will,  and  then  he  won't! 

[Bait. 
Enter  SANCHO. 

San.  Don  Lopez  de  Pimentello  is  in  the  next 
room,  siguior. 

Fed.  What  the  devil  does  he  want  ?  he  is  not 
going  to  be  married,  too ! — Bring  him  up — he's  in 
pursuit  of  his  son,  I  suppose !  [Exit  SANCHO. 

Enter  Don  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  at  home,  Don  Pedro : 
I  was  told  that  you  were  going  into  the  country  this 
afternoon. 

Fed.  That  might  be,  my  lord  ;  but  I  had  the  mis 
fortune  to  break  the  wheel  of  my  chariot,  which 
obliged  me  to  return.  What  is  your  pleasure  with 
me,  my  lord? 

Lop.  I  am  informed  that  my  daughter  is  in  your 
house. 

Fed.  That's  more  than  I  know,  my  lord  :  but  here 
was  your  son,  just  now,  as  drunk  as  an  emperor. 

Lop.  My  son  drunk  !  I  never  saw  him  in  drink 
in  my  life. — Where  is  he,  pray,  sir  ? 

Fed.  Gone  to  be  married. 

Lop.  Married  ! — to  whom? — I  don't  know  that  he 
courted  anybody ! 

Fed.  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  that — but  I'm  sure 
he  showed  rue  the  contract — Within,  there ! 

Enter  SANCHO. 

Bid  my  daughter  come  hither ;  she'll  tell  you  another 
story,  my  lord. 

San.  She's  gone  out  in  a  chair,  sir. 

Fed.  Out  in  a  chair  ! — What  do  you  mean,  sir ! 

San.  As  I  say,  sir ;  and  your  daughter,  Donna 
Isabella,  went  in  another,  just  before  her. 
Lop.  Isabella  ! 

San.  And  Don  Felix  followed  in  another;  I  over 
heard  them  all  bid  the  chairs  go  to  the  Terriero  de 
Passa.  [Exit. 

Fed.  Ha !  what  business  has  my  daughter  there? 

I  am   confounded,    and  know  not  what  to  think. 

Within  there  !  [Exit 

Lop.  My  heart  misgives  me  plaguily.  Call  me  an 

alguazil — I'll  pursue  them  straight.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.— The  Street  before  Don  Pedro's  Route. 

Enter  LISSARDO. 

Liss.  I  wish  I  could  see  Flora — methinks  I  have 
an  hankering  kindness  after  the  slut — we  must  be 
reconciled. 

Enter  GIBBY. 

Gibby.  Aw  my  sal,  sir,  but  Ise  blithe  to  find  yee 
here  now. 

Liss.  Ha,  brother !  give  me  thy  hand,  boy. 

Gibby.  No  se  fast,  se  ye  me — brether  me  ne  bro 
thers  :  I  scorn  a  leer  as  muckle  as  a  thiefe,  se  ye 
now,  and  ye  must  gang  intul  this  house  with  me, 
and  justifie  to  Donna  Violante's  face,  that  she  was 
the  lady  that  ganged  in  here  this  morn,  se  ye  me,  or 
the  deel  ha  my  saul,  sir,  but  ye  and  I  shall  be  twa 
folks. 

Liss.  Justify  it  to  Donna  Violante's  face,  quotha! 
For  what  ? — Sure  you  don't  know  what  you  say  ! 

Gibby.  Troth  de  I,  sir,  as  weel  as  ye  de ;  there 
fore,  come  along,  and  make  no  mair  words  about  it. 

Liss.  Why,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  Don't 
you  consider  you  are  in  Portugal  ? — Is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

Gibby.  Fellow !  Ise  none  of  yer  fellow,  sir,  and 
gin  the  place  were  hell,  I'd  gar  ye  do  me  justice.— 
[LISSARDO  going.]  Nay,  the  deel  a  feet  ye  gang. 

[Lays  hold  of  him,  and  knocks. 

Liss.  Ha !  Don  Pedro  himself !  I  wish  I  were 
fairly  off.  [Aside. 

Enter  Don  PEDRO. 

Fed.  How  now  ?  what  makes  you  knock  so  loud  ? 

Gibby.  Gin  this  be  Don  Pedro's  house,  sir,  I 
would  speak  with  Donna  Violante,  his  daughter. 

Fed.  Ha  !  What  is  it  you  want  with  my  daughter, 
pray? 

Gibby.  An  she  be  your  daughter,  an'  lik  your 
honour,  command  her  to  come  out,  and  answer  for 
herself  now,  and  either  justifie  or  disprove  what  this 
chiel  told  me  this  morn. 

Fed.  Why,  what  did  he  tell  you  ?   ha ! 

Gibby.  By  my  saul,  sir,  Ise  tell  you  aw  the  truth. 
—My  master  got  a  pratty  lady  upon  the  how-de- 
call't — Passa — here  at  five  this  morn,  and  he  gar 
me  watch  her  heam — and  in  troth  I  lodged  her  here : 
and  meeting  this  ill-favoured  thiefe,  se  ye  me,  I 
speered  wha  she  was — and  he  tald  me  her  name  was 
Donna  Violante,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendosa's  daughter. 

Fed.  Ha !  my  daughter  with  a  man,  abroad  at 
five  in  the  morning !  Death,  hell,  and  furies  !  By 
St.  Anthony,  I'm  undone. 

Gibby.  Wounds,  sir  !  ye  put  yer  saint  intul  bonny 
company. 

Fed.  Who  is  your  master,  you  dog,  you  ? 

Gibby.  You  dog,  you !  'Sbleed,  sir,  you  don't  call 
names  !—  I  won't  tell  you  who  my  master  is,  se  ye 
me,  now. 

Fed,  And  who  are  you,  rascal,  that  know  my 
daughter  so  well?  ha  !  [Holds  up  his  cane. 

Liss.  What  shall  I  say,  to  make  him  give  this 
Scotch  dog  a  good  beating  ?  [Aside.] — I  know  your 
daughter,  signior  !  not  I ;  I  never  saw  your  daugh 
ter  in  all  my  life  ! 

Gibby.  [Knocks  him  down  with  his  fist.]  Deel  ha 
my  saul,  sir,  gin  ye  get  no  your  carich  for  that  lie, 
now. 

Fed.  What,  hoa !  where  are  all  my  servants? 

Enter  Don  FELIX,  Donna  VIOLANTE,  Col.  BRITON, 

and  Donna  ISABELLA. 
Raise  the  house  in  pursuit  of  my  daughter  ! 
Col.  B.  Hey-day !  what's  here  to  do  ? 
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Glbby.  This  is   the    loonlikc  tike,  an   like  your 
honour,  that  sent  me  beam  with  a  lee  this  morn. 

Cut.  B.  Come,  come,  'tis  all  well,  Gibby  ;  let  him 
rise. 

Ft' I.  This  is  a  day  of  jubilee,  Lissardo  :  no  quar 
relling  with  him  this  day. 

Lift.  A  plague  take  his  fists  !•— Egad,  these  Bri 
tons  are  but  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Enter  Don  LOCK/. 
Lop.  So,  have  I  found  you,  daughter !    Then  you 
have  not  hanged  yourself  yt. 

Col.  B.  But  she  is  married,  my  lord. 
Lop.  Married!    zounds!  to  whom  ? 
Col.  B.  Even  to  your  humble  servant,  my  lord. — 
If  you  please  to  give  us  your  blessing.         [Kneelt. 
Lop.  Why,  hark  ye,  mistress,  are  you  really  mar 
ried? 

hob.  Really  so,  my  lord. 
Lop.  And  who  are  you,  sir  ? 
Col.  B.  An  honest  North  Briton  by  birth,  and  a 
colonel  by  commission,  my  lord. 
Lop.  An  heretic !  the  devil ! 

[Holding  up  his  hands. 

Ped.  She  has  played  you  a  slippery  trick,  indeed, 
my  lord.  Well,  my  girl,  thou  hast  been  to  see  thy 
friend  married — next  week  thou  shall  have  a  better 
husband,  my  dear.  [To  VIOLANTE. 

Ftl.  Next  week  is  a  little  too  soon,  sir :  I  hope  to 
live  longer  than  that 

Ped.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  You  have  not 
made  a  rib  of  my  daughter  too,  have  you  ? 

Via.  Indeed,  but  he  has,  sir:  I  know  not  how, 

but  he  took  me  in  an  unguarded  minute,  when  my 

thoughts  were  not  over-strong  for  a  nunnery,  father. 

Lop.  Your  daughter  has  played  you  a  slippery 

trick  too,  signior. 

Ped.  But  your  son  shall  never  be  the  better  for't, 
my  lord ;  her  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  left  on 
certain  conditions,  and  I'll  not  part  with  a  shilling. 


Lop.  But  we  have  a  certain  thing,  called  law, 
shall  mak<?  you  do  justice,  sir. 

Ped.  Well,  we'll  try  that — my  lord,  much  good 
may  it  do  you  with 'your  daughter-in-law.  [ Exit. 

Luj>.   I  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  rib.         [Exit. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Pel.  Frederick,  welcome  !  I  sent  for  thee  to  be 
partaker  of  my  happiness,  and  pray  give  me  leave  to 
introduce  you  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Fred.  Your  messenger  has  told  me  all,  and  I  sin 
cerely  share  in  all  your  happiness. 

Col.  B.  To  the  right  about,  Frederick— wish  thy 
friend  joy. 

Fred.  I  do  with  all  my  soul — and,  madam,  I  con 
gratulate  your  deliverance.  Your  suspicions  are 
cleared  now,  I  hope,  Felix  ? 

Pel.  They  are,  and  I  heartily  ask  the  colonel  par 
don,  and  wish  him  happy  with  my  sister ;  for  love 
has  taught  me  to  know  that  every  man's  happiness 
consists  in  choosing  for  himself. 

Liss.  After  that  rule,  I  fix  here.  [To  FLORA. 

Flora.  That's  your  mistake  ;  I  prefer  my  lady's 
service,  and  turn  you  over  to  her  that  pleaded  right 
and  title  to  you  to-day. 

Liss.  Choose,  proud  fool !  I  sha'n't  ask  you  twice. 

Gibby.  What  say  ye  now,  lass  ?  will  ye  gee  yer 
lond  to  poor  Gibby !  Will  ye  dance  the  reel  of  Bogie 
with  me  ? 

Inis.  That  I  may  not  leave  my  lady,  I  take  you 
at  your  word;  and  though  our  wooing  has  been 
short,  I'll,  by  her  example,  love  you  dearly. 

Pel.  Now,  my  Violante,  I  shall  proclaim  thy  vir 
tues  to  the  world : 

Let  us  no  more  the  sex's  conduct  blame, 
Since  thou'rt  a  proof,  to  their  eternal  fame, 
That  man  has  no  advantage,  but  the  name. 

[Exeunt  omnet. 


THE    END. 
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A    COMEDY,    IN    FIVE    ACTS, 


BY    MRS.    CENTLIVRE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

COLONEL  FKIGNWELL 

SIR  PHILIP  MODELOVE 

PERIWINKLE 

TRADELOVE 

OBADIAH  PRIM 

FREEMAN 

SIMON  PURE 

SACKBUT 

Gentlemen 

Stockbrokers 

Travellers 

Coachman 

ANNE  LOVELY 
MRS.  PRIM 
BETTY 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Tavern. 

COLONEL  FEIGNWELL  and  FREEMAN  are  discovered 
over  a  bottle. 

Free.  Come,  Colonel,  his  majesty's  health.  You 
are  as  melancholy  as  if  you  were  in  love ;  I  wish 
some  of  the  beauties  of  Bath  ha'n't  snapt  your  heart. 

Col.  F.  Why,  'faith,  Freeman,  there  is  something 
in't :  I  have  seen  a  lady  at  Bath,  who  has  kindled 
such  a  flame  in  me,  that  all  the  waters  there  can't 
quench. 

Free.  Is  she  not  to  be  had,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  F.  That's  a  difficult  question  to  answer; 
however,  1  resolve  to  try ;  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  serve  me ;  you  merchants  know  one  another. 
The  lady  told  me  herself  she  was  under  the  charge 
of  four  persons. 

Free.  Odso  !  'tis  Miss  Anne  Lovely. 

Col.  F-  The  same  ;  do  you  know  her  ? 

Free.  Know  her !  ay."  'Faith,  Colonel,  your 
condition  is  more  desperate  than  you  imagine : 
why,  she  is  the  talk  and  pity  of  the  whole  town  ; 
and,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  she  must 
die  a  maid. 

Col.  F.  That's  somewhat  odd,  in  this  charitable 
city.  She's  a  woman,  I  hope  ? 

Free.  For  aught  I  know ;  but  it  had  been  as  well 


for  her,  had  nature  made  her  any  other  part  of  the 
creation.  The  man  who  keeps  this  house  served 
her  father ;  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  may  be 
of  use  to  you  :  we'll  send  for  him  to  take  a  glass 
with  us  ;  he'll  give  you  her  whole  history,  and  'tis 
worth  your  hearing. 

Col.  F.  But  may  one  trust  him  ? 

Free.  With  your  life.  I  have  obligations  enough 
upon  him,  to  make  him  do  any  thing:  I  serve  him 
with  wine.  [Rin</s.] 

Col.  F.  Nay,  I  know  him  very  well  myself.     I 
once  used  to  frequent  a  club  that  was  kept  here. 
Enter  Waiter. 

Wai.  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call  ? 

Free.  Ay ;  send  up  your  master. 

Wai.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Col.  F.  Do  you  know  any  of  this  lady's  guardians, 
Freeman  ? 

Free.  I  know  two  of  them  very  well. 

Enter  SACKBUT. 

Free.  Here  comes  one  will  give  you  aa  account 
of  them  all.  Mr.  Sackbut,  we  sent  for  you  to  take 
a  glass  with  us.  'Tis  a  maxim  among  the  friends 
of  the  bottle,  that,  as  long  as  the  master  is  in  com 
pany,  one  may  be  sure  of  good  wine. 

Sack.  Sir,  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  as  good  wine 
as  you  send  in.  Colonel,  your  most  humble  servant ; 
you  are  welcome  to  town. 

Col.  F.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack.  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  should  a  hun 
dred  tuns  of  French  claret,  custom  free :  my  service 
to  you,  sir.  [Drinks.]  You  don't  look  so  merry  as 
you  used  to  do  ;  aren't  you  well,  Colonel  ? 

Free.  He  has  got  a  woman  in  his  head,  landlord ; 
can  you  help  him  ? 

Sack.  If  'tis  in  my  power.  I  sha'nt  scruple  to 
serve  my  friend. 

Col.  F.  'Tis  one  perquisite  of  your  calling. 

Sack.  Ay;  at  t'other  end  of  the  town,  where  you 
officers  use,  women  are  good  forcers  of  trade  :  a 
well-customed  house,  a  handsome  bar-keeper,  with 
clean,  obliging  drawers,  soon  get  the  master  an  es 
tate ;  but  our  citizens  seldom  do  any  thing  but 
cheat,  within  the  walls.  But,  as  to  the  lady,  Colo 
nel  ;  point  you  at  particulars  ?  Or  have  you  a  good 
champagne  stomach  ?  Are  you  in  full  pay,  or  re 
duced,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  F.  Reduced,  reduced,  landlord! 

Free.  To  the  miserable  condition  of  a  lover. 
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Sack.  Pish  !  that's  preferable  to  half-pay :  a  wo 
man's  resolution  may  break  before  the  peace  :  push 
her  home,  Colonel,  there's  no  parleying  with  the 
fair  sex. 

Col.  F.  Were  the  lady  her  own  mistress,  I  have 
some  reasons  to  believe  I  should  soon  command  in 
chief. 

Free.  You  know  Miss  Lovely,  Mr.  Sackbut  ? 

Sack.  Know  her  !  ay,  poor  Nancy  !  I  have  car 
ried  her  to  school  many  a  frosty  morning.  Alas  !  if 
she's  tin-  \viiuian,  I  pity  you,  Colonel ;  her  father, 
my  old  master,  was  tin-  most  whimsical,  out-of-the- 
way-tempered  man,  I  ever  heard  of,— as  you  will 
guess  by  his  last  will  and  testament.  This  was  his 
only  child ;  and  I  have  heard  him  wish  her  dead  a 
thousand  times.  He  died  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  provided  she 
married  with  the  consent  of  her  guardians ;  but 
that  she  might  be  sure  never  to  do  so,  he  left  her 
in  the  care  of  four  men,  as  opposite  to  each  other  as 
the  four  elements  ;  each  has  his  quarterly  rule,  and 
three  months  in  the  year  she  is  obliged  to  be  subject 
to  each  of  their  humours  ;  and  they  are  pretty  dif 
ferent,  I  assure  you.  She  is  just  come  from  Bath. 

Col.  F.  'Twas  there  I  saw  her. 

Sack.  Ay,  sir ;  the  last  quarter  was  her  beau 
guardian's.  She  appears  in  all  public  places  during 
his  reign. 

Col.  F.  She  visited  a  lady,  who  boarded  in  the 
same  house  with  me ;  I  liked  her  person,  and  found 
an  opportunity  to  tell  her  so.  She  replied,  she  had 
no  objection  to  mine;  but  if  I  could  not  reconcile 
contradictions,  I  must  not  think  of  her ;  for  that 
she  was  condemned  to  the  caprice  of  four  persons, 
who  never  yet  agreed  in  any  one  thing,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  please  them  all. 

Sack.  'Tis  most  true,  sir ;  I'll  give  you  a  short 
description  of  the  men,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of 
the  poor  lady's  condition.  One  is  a  kind  of  vir 
tuoso,  a  silly,  half-witted  fellow,  but  positive  and 
surly,  fond  of  every  thing  antique  and  foreign,  and 
wears  his  clothes  of  the  fashion  of  the  last  century, 
doats  upon  travellers,  and  believes  more  of  Sir  John 
Maudeville  than  he  does  of  the  Bible. 

Col.  F.  That  must  be  a  rare  odd  fellow. 

Sack.  Another  is  a  change -broker ;  a  fellow  that 
will  out-lie  the  devil  for  the  advantage  of  stock,  and 
cheat  his  father  that  got  him,  in  a  bargain ;  he  is  a 
great  stickler  for  trade,  and  hates  every  man  that 
wears  a  sword. 

Free.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Dutch  manage 
ment,  and  swears  they  understand  trade  better  than 
any  nation  under  the  sun. 

Sack.  The  third  is  an  old  beau,  that  has  May  in 
his  fancy  and  dress,  but  December  in  his  face  and 
his  heels  •  he  admires  all  new  fashions,  and  those 
must  be  French ;  loves  operas,  balls,  masquerades, 
and  is  always  the  most  tawdry  of  the  whole  com 
pany  on  a  birth-day. 

Col.  F.  These  arc  pretty  opposite  one  to  another, 
truly;  and  the  fourth — what  is  he,  landlord  ? 

Sack.  A  very  rigid  quaker,  whose  quarter  began 
this  day.  I  saw  Miss  Lovely  go  in,  not  above  two 
hours  ago :  Sir  Philip  set  her  down.  What  think  you 
now,  Colonel  ?  Is  not  the  poor  lady  to  be  pitied  ? 

Col.  F.  Ay;  and  rescued,  too,  landlord. 

Free.   In  my  opinion  that's  impossible. 

Cnl.  F.  There  is  nothing  impossible  to  a  lover. 
What  would  not  a  man  attempt  for  a  fiur*  woman 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  '•!  H-'.-ides,  my  honour  is 
at  stake :  I  promised  to  deliver  her,  and  she  bid  me 
win  her,  and  wear  her. 
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Sack.  That's  fair,  'faith  ! 

Fn-c.  If  it  depended  upon  knight-errantry,  I  should 

not  doubt  your  setting  free  the  damsel ;  but  to  have 

,  impertinence,  hypocrisy,  and  prid^,  at  once 

to  deal  with,  requires  more  cunning  than  generally 

attends  a  man  of  honour. 

Col.  F.  My  fancy  tells  me  I  shall  come  off  with 
glory  :  I  resolve  to  trv,  however.  Do  you  know  all 
the  guardians,  Mr.  Sackbut? 

Sack.  Very  well;  they  all  use  my  house. 

Col.  F.  And  will  you  assist  me,  if  occasion  re 
quires  ? 

Sack.  In  every  thing  I  can,  Colonel. 

Free.  I'll  answer  for  him. 

Col.  F.  First,  I'll  attack  my  beau  guardian:  where 
lives  he? 

Sack.  'Faith,  somewhere  about  St.  James's;  though, 
to  say  in  what  street,  I  cannot ;  but  any  chairman 
will  tell  where  Sir  Philip  Modelovc  lives. 

Free.  Oh !  you'll  find  him  in  the  Park  at  eleven 
every  day;  at  least,  I  never  pass  through  at  that 
hour  without  seeing  him  there.  But  what  do  you  in 
tend  ? 

Col.  F.  To  address  him  in  his  own  way,  and  find 
what  he  designs  to  do  with  the  lady. 

Free.  And  what  then  ? 

Col.  F.  Nay,  that  I  can't  tell;  but  I  shall  take  my 
measures  accordingly. 

Sack.  Well,  'tis  a  mad  undertaking,  in  my  mind; 
but  here's  to  your  success,  Colonel.  [Drinks. 

Col.  F.  'Tis  something  out  of  the  way,  I  confess ; 
but  fortune  may  chance  to  smile,  and  I  succeed. 

Bold  was  the  man  who  ventured  first  to  sea, 
But  the  first  vent'ring  lover*  bolder  were. 

The  path  of  love's  a  dark  and  dany'rous  way, 
Without  a  landmark,  or  one  friendly  star. 

And  he,  that  runs  the  risk,  deserves  the  fair. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Prim's  house. 

Enter  Miss  LOVELY  and  her  Maid  BETTY. 

Betty.  Bless  me,  madam  !  why  do  you  fret  and 
tease  yourself  so  ?  This  is  giving  them  the  advan 
tage,  with  a  witness  ! 

Miss  L.  Must  I  be  condemned  all  my  life  to  the 
preposterous  humours  of  other  people,  and  pointed 
at  by  every  boy  in  town?  Oh  !  1  could  tear  my  flesh, 
and  curse  the  hour  I  was  born!  Isn't  it  moustrouslj 
ridiculous,  that  they  should  desire  to  impose  theii 
quaking  dress  upon  me  at  these  years  ?  When  1 
was  a  child,  no  matter  what  they  made  me  wear ; 
but  now — 

•///.  I  would  resolve  against  it,  madam;  I'd  see 
'em  hanged  before  I'd  put  on  the  pinched  cap  again. 

Miss  L.  Then  I  must  never  expect  one  moment's 
ease  :  she  has  rung  such  a  peal  in  my  ears  alicady, 
that  I  sha'u't  have  the  right  use  of  them  this  month. 
What  can  I  do  ? 

Betty.  What  can  you  not  do,  if  you  will  but  give 
your  mind  to  it?  Marry,  madam. 

Miss  L.  What !  and  have  my  fortune  go  to  build 
churches  and  hospitals  ? 

11  fly.  Why,  let  it  go.  If  the  Colonel  loves  you, 
as  he  pretends,  he'll  marry  you  without  a  fortune, 
madarn  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  a  colonel's  lady  is  no  de 
spicable  thing. 

Miss  L.  So,  you  would  advise  me  to  ^ive  up  ray 
own  fortune,  and  throw  myself  Upon  the  Colonel's! 

Kttty.  I  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself  easy, 
madam. 
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Miss  L.  That's  not  the  way,  I'm  sure.  No,  no, 
girl;  there  are  certain  ingredients  to  be  mingled 
with  matrimony,  without  which  I  may  as  well  change 
for  the  worse  as  the  better.  When  the  woman  has 
fortune  enough  to  make  the  man  happy,  if  he  has 
either  honour  or  good  manners,  he'll  make  her  easy. 
Love  makes  but  a  slovenly  figure  in  a  house,  where 
poverty  keeps  the  door. 

Betty.  And  so  you  resolve  to  die  a  maid,  do  you, 
madam  ? 

Miss  L.  Or  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  the  man 
I  love  master  of  my  fortune. 

Betty.  Then  you  don't  like  the  Colonel  so  well  as 
I  thought  you  did,  madam,  or  you  would  not  take 
such  a  resolution. 

Miss  L.  It  is  because  I  do  like  him,  Betty,  that  I 
do  take  such  a  resolution. 

Betty.  Why,  do  you  expect,  madam,  the  Colonel 
can  work  miracles  ?  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  marry 
you  with  the  consent  of  all  your  guardians  ? 

Miss  L.  Or  he  must  not  marry  me  at  all ;  and  so 
I  told  him;  and  he  did  not  seem  displeased  with  the 
news.  He  promised  to  set  me  free;  and  I,  on  that 
condition,  promised  to  make  him  master  of  that  free 
dom. 

Betty.  Well !  I  have  read  of  enchanted  castles,  la 
dies  delivered  from  the  chains  of  magic,  giants  killed, 
and  monsters  overcome ;  so  that  I  shall  be  the  less 
surprised  if  the  Colonel  shall  conjure  you  out  of  the 
power  of  your  four  guardians :  if  he  does,  I  am  sure 
he  deserves  your  fortune. 

Miss  L.  And  shall  have  it,  girl,  if  it  were  ten  times 
as  much;  for  I'll  ingenuously  confess  to  thee,  that  I 
do  love  the  Colonel  above  all  the  men  I  ever  saw  : 
there's  something  so  jaunty  in  a  soldier,  a  kind  of 
je  ne  seals  quoi  air,  that  makes  them  more  agreeable 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  command  regard, 
as  who  shall  say,  "  We  are  your  defenders;  we  pre 
serve  your  beauties  from  the  insults  of  rude  and  un 
polished  foes,  and  ought  to  be  preferred  before  those 
lazy,  indolent  mortals,  who,  by  dropping  into  theii 
fathers'  estates,  set  up  their  coaches,  and  think  to 
rattle  themselves  into  your  affections." 

Betty.  Nay,  madam,  I  confess  that  the  army  has 
engrossed  all  the  prettiest  fellows.  A  laced  coat  and 
feather  have  irresistible  charms. 

Mia  L.  But  the  Colonel  has  all  the  beauties  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  the  body.     O,  all  ye  powers  tha: 
favour  happy  lovers,  grant  that  he  may  be  mine 
Thou  god  of  love,  if  thou  be'st  aught  but  name,  as 
sist  my  Feignwell ! 

Point  all  thy  darts  to  aid  his  just  design, 
And  make  his  plots  as  prevalent  as  thine. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L—The  Park. 

Sir  Philip  MODELOVK  discovered  upon  a  bench,  wit 
a  Woman,  masked. 

Sir  P.  Well  but,  my  dear,   are  you  really  con 
stant  to  your  keeper  ? 

Worn.  Yes,  really,  sir.    Heyday !  who  comes  yon 
der  ?    He  cuts  a  mighty  figure. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  a  stranger,  by  his  equipage  keepin 
so  close  at  his  heels.  He  has  the  appearance  of 
man  of  quality:  positively  French,  by  his  dancin 
air. 


Worn.  He  crosses,  as  if  he  meant  to  sit  down  here. 
Sir  P.  He  has  a  mind  to  make  love  to  thee,  child. 

Enter  Colonel  FEIGNWELL. 

Worn.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose,  if  he  does. 
Sir  P.  Are  you  resolved  to  be  cruel,  then  ? 
Col.  F.  Your  must  be  very  cruel,  indeed,  if  you 
an  deny  anything  to  so  fine'a  gentleman,  madam. 

[  Takes  out  his  watch. 

Worn.  I  never  mind  the  outside  of  a  man. 
Col.  F.  And  I'm  afraid  thou  art  no  judge  of  the 
nside. 

Sir  P.  I  am  positively  of  your  mind,  sir;  for  crea- 
urcs  of  her  function  seldom  penetrate  beyond  the 
>ockct. 

Worn.  Coxcombs  !  [Aside  and  exit. 

Sir  P.  Pray  what  says  your  watch  ?  mine  is  down. 

[Pulling  out  his  u-atch. 

Col.  F.  I  want  thirty-six  minutes  of  twelve,  sir. 
[Puts  up  his  watch,  and  takes  out  his  snuff-box. 
Sir  P.  May  I  presume,  sir — 

Col.  F.  Sir,  you  honour  me.     [Presenting  the  box. 

Sir  P.  He  speaks  good  English;   though  he  must 

e  a  foreigner.     [Aside.']     This  snuff  is  extremely 

good,  and    the  box    prodigious   fine :    the  work  is 

French,  I  presume,  sir. 

Col.  F.  I  bought  it  in  Paris,  sir.  1  do  think  the 
workmanship  pretty  neat. 

Sir  P.  Neat !  'tis  exquisitely  fine,  sir  !    Pray,  sir, 
f  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring, — what  coun- 
,ry  is  so  happy  to  claim  the  birth  of  the  finest  gen- 
ileman  in  the  universe  ?   France,  I  presume. 
Col.  F.  Then  you  don't  think  me  an  Englishman  ? 
Sir  P.  No,  upon  my  soul,  don't  I. 
Col.  F.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  P.  Impossible  you  should  wish  to  be  an  Eng- 
:ishman  !  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  island  could  not  pro 
duce  a  person  of  such  alertness. 

Col.  F.  As  this  mirror  shews  you,  sir.  [Puts  up 
a  pocket-glass  to  Sir  Philip's  face.]  I  know  not  how 
to  distinguish  you,  sir ;  but  your  mien  and  address 
speak  you  right  honourable. 

Sir  P.  Thus  great  souls  judge  of  others  by  them 
selves.  I  am  only  adorned  with  knighthood  :  that's 
all,  I  assure  you,  sir ;  my  name  is  Sir  Philip  Mode- 
Love. 

Col.  F.  Of  French  extraction  ? 
Sir  P.  My  father  was  French. 
Col.  F.  One  may  plainly  perceive  it.     There  is  a 
certain  gaiety  peculiar  to  our  nation,  (for  I  will  own 
myself  a  Frenchman,)  which  distinguishes  us  every 
where.     A  person  of  your  figure  would  be  a  vast  ad 
dition  to  a  coronet. 

Sir  P.  I  must  own  I  had  the  offer  of  a  barony 
about  five  years  ago;  but  I  abhorred  the  fatigue 
which  must  have  attended  it.  I  could  never  yet 
bring  myself  to  join  with  either  party. 

Col.  F.  You  are  perfectly  in  the  right,  Sir  Phi 
lip  : — a  fine  person  should  not  embark  himself  in  the 
slovenly  concern  of  politics :  dress  and  pleasure  are 
objects  proper  for  the  soul  of  a  fine  gentleman. 
Sir  P.  And  love! 

Col.  F.  Oh !  that's  included  under  the  article  of 
pleasure. 

Sir  P.  Parbleu!  il  est  un  homme  d' esprit.  May  I 
crave  your  name,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  My  name  is  La  Feignwell,  sir,  at  your 
service. 

Sir  P.  The  La  Feignwells  are  French,  I  know  ; 
though  the  name  is  become  very  numerous  in  Great 
Britain,  of  late  years.  I  was  sure  you  was  French 
the  moment  1  laid  my  eyes  upon  you :  I  could  not 
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come  into  the  supposition  of  your  being  an  English 
man  :  this  island  produces  few  such  ornaments. 

Col.  F.  Are  you  married,  Sir  Philip? 

Sir  I'.  No  ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  shall  ever  enter 
into  that  honourable  .state;  I  have  ;m  al».>liite  t<-n- 
dit-.  \''if  (in-  wholi- 

CW.  F.  Tliat'h  more  than  they  have  f.ir  >on,  1  dan- 
swear.  [.•!*/,/<'.  1  I  find  I  was  very  much  mistaken. 
I  imagined  you  had  been  married  to  that  young 
lady  whom  I  saw  in  the  chariot  with  you  this  morn- 
111.;  in  (iraeechurch-st  i 

Sir  P.  Who,  N'aiu  y  Lovely  ?  I  am  a  piece  of  a 
guardian  to  that  lady.  You  must  know,  ln-r  lather, 
I  thank  him,  joined  me  with  three  of  the  mo-t  |>re- 
ji  i.stcnuis  old  fellows — that,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  in 
pain  for  the  poor  girl :  she  must  certainly  lead  apes; 
ha,  ha  ! 

Col.  F.  That's  a  pity,  Sir  Philip.  If  the  lady 
would  give  me  leave,  I  would  endeavour  to  avert 
that  curse. 

Sir  P.  As  to  the  lady,  she'd  gladly  be  rid  of  us  at 
any  rate,  I  believe  ;  but  here's  the  mischief — he  who 
marries  Miss  Lovely,  must  have  the  consent  of  us 
all  four,  or  not  a  penny  of  her  portion.  For  my  part, 
I  shall  never  approve  of  any  but  a  man  of  figure  ; 
and  the  rest  are  not  only  averse  to  cleanliness,  but 
have  each  a  peculiar  taste  to  gratify.  For  my  part, 
I  declare  I  would  prefer  you  to  all  men  I  ever  saw. 

Col.  F.  And  I  her,  to  all  women. 

Sir  P.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Feignwell,  I  am  for  mar 
rying  her ;  for  I  hate  the  trouble  of  a  guardian,  es 
pecially  among  such  wretches.  But  I  resolve  never 
to  agree  to  the  choice  of  any  one  .of  them ;  and  I 
fancy  they'll  be  even  with  me,  for  they  never  came 
into  any  proposal  of  mine  yet. 

Col.  F.  1  wish  I  had  leave  to  try  them,  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  P.  With  all  my  soul,  sir ;  I  can  refuse  a  per 
son  of  your  appearance  nothing. 

Col.  F.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 

Sir  P.  But  do  you  really  like  matrimony  ? 

Col.  F.  I  believe  I  could  with  that  lady. 

Sir  P.  The  only  point  in  which  we  differ.  But 
you  are  master  of  so  many  qualifications,  that  I  can 
excuse  one  fault;  for  I  must  think  it  a  fault  in  a  fine 
gentleman;  and  that  you  are  such,  I'll  give  it  under 
my  hand. 

Col.  F.  I  wish  you'd  give  me  your  consent  to 
marry  Miss  Lovely,  under  your  hand,  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  P.  I'll  do't,  if  you'll  step  into  St.  James's  cof 
fee-house,  where  we  may  have  pen  and  ink ;  though 
I  can't  forsee  what  advantage  my  consent  will  be  to 
you,  without  you  can  find  a  way  to  get  the  rest  of 
the  guardians ;  but  I'll  introduce  you,  however.  She 
is  now  at  a  quaker's,  where  I  carried  her  this  morn 
ing,  when  you  saw  us  in  Gracechurch-etreet.  I  assure 
you  she  has  an  odd  ragout  of  guardians,  as  you  will 
find  when  you  hear  the  characters,  which  I'll  endea 
vour  to  give  you  as  we  go  along.  Hey !  Pierre, 
Jacques,  Renno  !  Where  are  ye  all,  scoundrels  ?  Or 
der  the  chariot  to  St.  James's  coffee-house. 

Col.  F.  Le  Noire,  La  Brun,  La  Blanc!    Morlleu, 
ou  tont  cet  coquins  la  ?  Ailont,  Montieur  le  Clievalier. 
Enter  three  Servants. 

Sir  P.   Ah !  Pardunnez  moi,  monsieur. 

Col.  F.  Not  one  step  upon  my  soul,  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  P.  The  best  bred  man  in  Europe,  positively. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Obadiah  Prim's  House. 
Enter  Miss  LOVELY  and  Mrs.  PRIM. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  thou  wilt  not  obey  me  ;  and  thou 
dost  really  think  those  fallals  become  thee  ? 


Mist  L.   I  do,  indeed. 

Mr ».  P.  Now  will  I  be  judged  by  all  sober  people, 
if  I  don't  look  more  like  a  sober  woman  than  thou 
d"-l,  Anne. 

A/m  /,.  Mor.-  lik«-  a  h\j)oerit«'  yon  mean,  Mrs. 
Trim. 

Mi:.  I'.  All!  Anne,  Anne,  that  wicked  Philip 
.Modi-love  will  undo  thee.  Satan  so  fills  thy  heart 
with  pride,  during  the  three  mouths  of  his  guardian 
ship,  that  thou  becomest  a  stumbling-block  to  the  up 
right. 

Miss  L.  Pray,  who  are  they  ?  Are  the  pinched 
cap  and  formal  hood  the  emblems  of  sanctity  ?  Does 
your  virtue  consist  in  your  dress,  Mrs.  Prim? 

Mrs.  P.  It  does  not  consist  in  cut  hair,  spotted 
face,  and  a  bare  neck.  Oh,  the  wickedness  of  the 
generation !  The  primitive  women  knew  not  the 
abomination  of  short  petticoats. 

Miss  L.  No;  nor  the  abomination  of  cant  neither. 
Don't  tell  me,  Mrs.  Prim,  don't ;  I  know  you  have 
as  much  pride,  vanity,  self-conceit,  and  ambition 
among  you,  couched  under  that  formal  habit  and 
sanctified  countenance,  as  the  proudest  of  us  all; 
but  the  world  begins  to  see  your  prudery. 

Mrs.  P.  Prudery!  What!  do  they  invent  new 
words  as  well  as  new  fashions?  Ah!  poor,  fantastic 
age,  I  pity  thee.  Poor  deluded  Anne,  which  dost 
thou  think  most  resembleth  the  saint,  and  which  the 
sinner,  thy  dress  or  mine  ?  Thy  naked  bosom  al- 
lureth  the  eye  of  the  by-stander,  encourageth  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  and  corrupteth  the  soul 
with  evil  longings. 

Miss  L.  And  pray  who  corrupted  your  son  Tobias 
with  longings  ?  Your  maid  Tabitha  wore  a  hand 
kerchief,  and  yet  he  made  the  saint  a  sinner. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  well,  spit  thy  malice.  I  confess 
Satan  did  buffet  my  son  Tobias,  and  my  servant 
Tabitha :  the  evil  spirit  was  at  that  time  too  strong, 
and  they  both  became  subject  to  its  workings  ;  not 
from  any  outward  provocation,  but  from  an  inward 
call:  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  rottenness  of  the 
fashions,  nor  did  his  eyes  take  in  the  drunkenness 
of  beauty. 

Mvu  L.  No  !  that's  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  P.  Tabitha  is  one  of  the  faithful;  he  fell  not 
with  a  stranger. 

Mitt  L.  So!   then  you  hold  wenching  no  crime, 
provided  it  be  within  the  pale  of  your  own  tribe. 
You  are  an  excellent  casuist,  truly ! 
Enter  Obadiah  PRIM. 

Obad.  Not  stripped  of  thy  vanity  yet,  Anne!  Whj 
dost  thou  not  make  her  put  it  off,  Sarah  ? 

Mrs.  P.  She  will  not  do  it. 

Obad.  Verily  thy  naked  bosom  troubleth  my  out 
ward  man :  put  on  a  handkerchief,  Anne  Lovely. 

Miss  L.  I  hate  handkerchiefs  when  'tis  not  cold 
weather,  Mr.  Prim. 

Mrs.  P.  I  have  seen  thee  wear  a  handkerchief,  in 
the  middle  of  July. 

Miss  L.  Ay,  to  keep  the  sun  from  scorching  me. 

Obad.  If  thou  couldst  not  bear  the  sunbeams,  how 
dost  thou  think  man  can  bear  thy  beams  ? 

Mitt  L.  Let  me  be  quiet,  I  say.  Must  I  be  tor 
mented  thus  for  ever?  Sure  no  woman's  condition 
ever  equalled  mine!  Foppery,  folly,  avarice,  and 
hypocrisy,  are,  by  turns,  my  constant  companions. 
I  cannot  think  my  father  meant  this  tyranny.  No, 
you  usurp  an  authority  which  he  never  intended 
you  should  take. 

Obad.  Hark  thee,  dost  thou  call  good  counsel  ty 
ranny?  Do  I  or  my  wife  tyrannise,  when  we  desire 
thee  in  all  love  to  put  oft'  thy  tempting  attire  ? 
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Miss  L.  I  wish  I  were  in  my  grave !  Kill  me 
rather  than  treat  me  thus. 

Obad.  Kill  thee!  Ha,  ha!  thou  thinkest  thou  art 
acting  some  lewd  play  sure.  Kill  thee  !  Art  thou 
prepared  for  death,  Anne  Lovely  ?  No,  no ;  thou 
would'st  rather  have  a  husband,  Anne.  Thou  wan  test 
a  gilt  coach,  with  six  lazy  fellows  behind,  to  flaunt 
it  in  the  ring  of  vanity,  among  the  princes  and  rulers 
of  the  land,  who  pamper  themselves  wit!*,  the  fatness 
thereof;  but  I  will  take  care  that  none  shall  squan 
der  away  thy  father's  estate  ;  thou  shalt  marry  none 
such,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  Would  you  marry  me  to  one  of  your  own 
canting  sect  ? 

Obad.  Yea,  verily,  no  one  else  shall  ever  get  my 
consent,  I  do  assure  thee,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  And  I  do  assure  thee,  Obadiah,  that  I  will 
as  soon  turn  papist,  and  die  in  a  convent. 

Mrs.  P.  O  wickedness  ! 

Mist  L.  O  stupidity  ! 

Obad.  O  blindness  of  heart ! 

Miss  L.  Thou  blinder  of  the  world,  don't  provoke 
me,  lest  I  betray  your  sanctity,  and  leave  your  wife 
to  judge  of  your  purity  !  What  were  the  emotions 
of  your  spirit,  when  you  squeezed  Mary  by  the  hand 
last  night  in  the  pantry  ?  Don't  you  remember,  Mr. 
Prim  ? 

Mrs,  P.  What  does  she  say,  Obadiah  ? 

Obad.  She  talketh  unintelligibly,  Sarah.  Which 
way  did  she  hear  this  ?  This  should  not  have  reach'd 
the  ears  of  the  wicked  ones.  Verily  it  troubleth  me. 

[Aside. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Philip  Modelove,  whom  they  call  Sir  Philip, 
is  below,  and  such  another  with  him;  shall  I  send 
them  up  ? 

Obad.  Yea.  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Sir  PHILIP  MO'DELOVE  and  Colonel  FEIGN- 
WELL. 

Sir  P.  How  dost  thou  do,  friend  Prim  ?  Odso ! 
my  she  friend  here  too  !  What,  are  you  document 
ing  Miss  Nancy  ?  Reading  her  a  lecture  upon  the 
pinch'd  coif,  I  warrant  ye  ! 

Mrs.  P.  I  am  sure  thou  didst  never  read  her  any 
lecture  that  was  good.  My  flesh  so  r^scth  at  these 
wicked  ones,  that  prudence  adviseth  me  to  withdraw 
from  their  sight.  [Exit. 

Col.  F.  Oh,  that  I  could  find  means  to  speak  with 
her!  How  charming  she  appears  !  I  wish  I  could  get 
this  letter  into  her  hand.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  Well,  miss,  I  hope  thou  hast  got  the  better 
of  them. 

Miss  L.  The  difficulties  of  my  life  are  not  to  be 
surmounted,  Sir  Philip.  I  hate  the  impertinence  of 
him  as  much  as  the  stupidity  of  the  other.  [Aside. 

Obad.  Verily,  Philip,  thou  wilt  spoil  this  maiden. 

Sir  P.  I  find  we  still  differ  in  opinion  ;  but  that 
we  may  none  of  us  spoil  her,  pr'ythee,  Prim,  let  us 
consent  to  marry  her.  I  have  sent  for  our  brother 
Quadrant  to  meet  me  here  about  this  very  thing. 
Madam,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  recommend  a 
husband  to  you  ?  Here's  a  gentleman,  whom,  in  my 
mind,  you  can  have  no  objection  to. 

[Pretttntt  the  Colonel  to  her  ;  slie  looks  another 
way. 

Miss  L.  Heaven  deliver  me  from  the  formal  and 
the  fantastic  fool ! 

Col.  F.  A  fine  woman, — a  fine  horse,  and  fine 
equipage,  are  the  finest  things  in  the  universe;  and 
11'  I  am  so  happy  to  possess  you,  madam,  I  shall  be 


come  the  envy  of  mankind,  as  much  as  you  outshine 
your  whole  sex. 

[As  he  takes  her  hand  to  kiss  it,  he  endeavourt  to 
put  a  letter  into  it;  she  lets  it  drop;  PlUM 
takes  it  up. 

Miss  L.  I  have  no  ambition  to  appear  conspicu 
ously  ridiculous,  sir.  [Turning  from  him. 

Col.  F.  So  fail  the  hopes  of  Feignwell. 

Mixs  L.  Ha  !  Feignwell !  'tis  he  !  What  have  I 
done  !  Prim  has  the  letter,  and  it  will  be  discovered. 

[Aside. 

Obad.  Friend,  I  know  not  thy  name,  so  cannot, 
call  thee  by  it ;  but  thou  seest  thy  letter  is  unwel 
come  to  the  maiden  :  she  will  not  read  it. 

Miss  L.  Nor  shall  you  :  [snatches  the  letter.]  I'll 
tear  it  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scatter  it,  as  1  will 
the  hopes  of  all  those  that  any  of  you  shall  recom 
mend  to  me.  [Tears  the  letter. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  right  woman,  'faith  ! 

Col.  F.  Excellent  woman  !  [Aside. 

Obad.  Friend,  thy  garb  savoureth  too  much  of  the 
vanity  of  the  age  for  my  approbation  ;  nothing  that 
rcseiableth  Philip  Modelove,  shall  I  love.  Mark 
that,  therefore,  friend  Philip  ;  bring  no  more  of  thy 
own  apes  under  my  roof. 

Sir  P.  I  am  so  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  monsters 
of  thy  breed,  that  I  shall  bring  none  of  them,  I  am 
sure. 

Col.  F.  I  am  likely  to  have  a  pretty  task  by  the 
time  I  have  gone  through  them  all ;  but  she's  a  city 
worth  taking,  and  egad  I'll  carry  on  the  siege :  if  I 
can  but  blow  up  the  out-works,  I  fancy  I  am  pretty 
secure  of  the  town.  [Aside. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Toby  Periwinkle  and  Thomas  Tradelove 
demand  to  see  thee.  [To  Sir  PHILIP. 

Sir  P.  Bid  them  come  up.  [Exit  Servant. 

Miss  L.  Deliver  me  from  such  an  inundation  of 
noise  and  nonsense.  Oh,  Feignwell !  whatever  thy 
contrivance  be,  prosper  it,  heaven  !  [Exit. 

Sir  P.   Sic  transit  yloria  mundi  ! 

Enter  PERIWINKLE  and  TRAUELOVE. 
These   are  my  brother  guardians,  Mr.    Feignwell. 
Pr'ythee  observe  the  creatures. 

[Aside  to  Col.  FEIGNWELL. 

Trade.  Well,  Sir  Philip,  I  obey  your  summons. 

Per.  Pray  what  have  you  to  offer  for  the  good  of 
Miss  Lovely,  Sir  Philip  ? 

Sir  P.  First,  I  desire  to  know  what  you  intend  to 
do  with  that  lady  ?  Must  she  be  sent,  to  the  Indies 
for  a  venture,  or  live  an  old  maid ;  and  then  be 
entered  amongst  your  curiosities,  and  shewn  for  a 
monster,  Mr.  Periwinkle  ? 

Col.  F.  Humph !  curiosities ;  that  must  be  the 
virtuoso.  [Aside. 

Per.  Why  what  would  you  do  with  her  ? 

Sir  P.  I  would  recommend  this  gentleman  to  her 
for  a  husband,  sir  ;  a  person  whom  I  have  picked  out 
from  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Obad.  I  would  advis*  thee  to  shuffle  him  again 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  for  I  like  him  not. 

Col.  F.  Pray,  sir,  without  offence  to  your  form 
ality,  what  may  be  your  objections  ? 

Obad.  Thy  person,  thy  manners,  thy  dress,  thy 
acquaintance,  thy  everything,  friend. 

Sir  P.  You  are  most  particularly  obliging,  fnend. 
Ha,  ha  ! 

Trade.  What  business  do  you  follow,  pray,  sir  ? 

Col.  F.  Humph  !  by  that  question  he  must  be  the 
broker.  [A*id?.\  Business,  sir?  the  business  of  a 
gentleman. 


SCENE  I. 


A  BOLD  STROKE  FOR  A  WIFE. 


Trade.  That  is  as  murh  as  to  say,  \«>u  dn--s  liii'-. 
feed  high,  au«l  \n\  your  debts  of  honour  bettor  than 
your  tailor's  or  your  butcher's. 

Col.  F.  The  court  is  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for 
your  character  of  a  u'entleman. 

Trade.  The  court,  sir!  What  would  the  court  do 
without  us  citizens? 

Sir  1'.  Without  your  wives  and  daughters,  you 
mean,  Mr.  Tradelove. 

/'.•;-.    Have  you  i-ver  travelled,  sir  ? 

Col.  F.  That  queMioii  must  not  bi-  answered  now. 
[Asidt.]  In  books  I  lia\. 

/'-  r.  In  hooks  !  That's  line  travelling  indeed!  Sir 
Philip,  when  you  present  a  person  I  like,  he  shall 
have  my  consent  to  marry  Miss  Lovely;  till  then, 
your  servant.  ( /'.''  it. 

Col.  F.  I'll  make  you  like  me  before  I  have  done 
with  you,  or  I  am  mistaken.  [A tide. 

Trade.  And  when  you  can  convince  mo  that  a 
beau  is  more  useful  to  my  country  than  a  merchant, 
you  shall  have  mine  ;  till  then  vou  must  excuse  me. 

[Ejrit. 
'.  R   So  much  for  trade.   I'll  fit  you  too.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  very  inhuman  treat 
ment,  as  to  the  lady,  Mr.  Prim. 

Ohad.  Thy  opinion  and  mine  happen  to  differ  as 
much  as  our  occupations,  friend  :  business  requireth 
my  presence,  and  folly  thine  ;  and  so  I  must  bid 
tliee  farewell.  [Efit. 

Sir  r.  Here's  breeding  for  you,  Mr.  FeignweU ! 
"Gad  take  me. 

llnlfmy  estate  I'd  giue  to  see  'em  bit.      [Aside. 

Col.  F.   I  hope  to  bite  you  all,  if  my  plot  hit. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Tavern. 

Col.  FEIGNWELL  z*  discovered  in  an  Egyptian  dress, 
u-itfi  SACK  BUT. 

Sack.  A  lucky  beginning,  Colonel ;  you  have  got 
the  old  beau's  consent. 

Col.  F.  Ay,  he's  a  reasonable  creature ;  but  the 
other  three  will  require  some  pains.  Shall  I  pass 
upon  him,  think  you?  Egad,  in  my  mind,  I  look 
as  antique  as  if  I  had  been  preserved  in  the  ark. 

Sack.  Pass  upon  him !  ay,  ay,  if  you  have  assur 
ance  enough. 

Col.  F.  I  have  no  apprehension  from  that  quarter; 
assurance  is  the  cockade  of  a  soldier. 

Sack.  Ay,  but  the  assurance  of  a  soldier  differs 
much  from  that  of  a  traveller.  Can  you  lie  with  a 
good  grace  ? 

Col.  F.  As  heartily,  when  my  mistress  is  the  prize, 
as  I  would  meet  the  foe  when  my  country  called  and 
king  commanded;  so  don't  you  fear  that  part :  if  he 
don't  know  me  again,  I  am  safe.  I  hope  he'll  come. 

Sark.  I  wish  all  my  debts  would  come  as  sure  .  I 
told  him  you  had  been  a  great  traveller,  had  many 
valuable  curiosities,  and  was  a  person  of  most  singu 
lar  ta  It-  :  he  seemed  transported,  and  lugged  me  to 
keep  \ou  till  he  rame. 

('••I.  R  Ay.  ay.  ho  need  not  fear  my  running  away. 
Let's  have  a  bottle  of  sack,  landlord;  our  am 
drank  sack. 

N.I.-/.-.    You  shall  have  it. 

Cnl.  /•'.  And  \\hercubuuU  is  the  trap-door  you 
mentioned  ? 


N.I. -A.   Tin-re's  the  conveyance,  sir.  \l'..rit. 

('<>'.  /•'.  Now,  it  I  -hoiild  cheat  all  those  roguish 
guardians,  and  carry  otF  my  mistress  in  triumph,  it 
would  lie  what  the  Frem-h  cull  a  grand  c,ni/i  d\:rl<it. 
Odso!  here  comes  I  Vi  i  winkle.  Ah!  deuce  take 
Ihis  beard  ;  pr.iy  Jupiter  it  does  not  give  me  the  slip 
and  spoil  all. 

Enter   SACKBUT,  with   >.-in>\  nnd    PI.KIWINK 
fullincinij 

N,i.-/,.  Sir,  this  gentleman  hearing  yn  h.i\v  been 
a  great  traveller,  and  a  person  ot  line  -peculation, 
beg3  leave  to  take  a  glass  with  you  ;  he  is  a  man  of 
a  curious  taste  him* 

Cul.  F.  The  gentleman  has  it  in  his  face  and  garb. 
Sir.  y.:u  are  welcome. 

Per.  Sir,  I  honour  a  traveller  and  men  of  your 
inquiring  disposition;  the  oddness  of  your  habit 
pleases  me  extremely;  'tis  very  antique,  and  for  that 
I  like  it. 

Col.  F.  Tis  very  antique,  sir.  This  habit  once 
belonged  to  the  famous  Claudius  Ptolomeus,  who 
lived  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Sack.  If  he  keeps  up  to  the  sample,  he  shall  lie 
with  the  devil  for  a  bean-stack,  and  win  it  every 
straw.  [Aride. 

Per.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five  !  why,  that's  pro 
digious  now!  Well,  certainly  'tis  the  finest  thing  in 
the  world  to  bo  a  traveller. 

Col.  F.  For  my  part,  I  value  none  of  the  modern 
fashions  a  fig-leaf. 

Per.  No  more  don't  I,  sir ;  I  had  rather  bo  the 
jest  of  a  fool  than  his  favourite.  I  am  laughed  at 
here  for  my  singularity.  This  coat,  you  must  know, 
sir,  was  formerly  worn  by  that  ingenious  and  very 
learned  person,  Mr.  John  Tiadcscant,  of  Lambeth. 

Col.  F.  John  Tradescaut !  Let  me  embrace  you, 
sir.  John  Tradescant  was  my  uncle,  by  my  mother's 
side;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  do  his 
memory  :  he  was  a  Yery  curious  man  indeed. 

Per.  Your  uncle,  sir!  Nay,  then  'tis  no  wonder 
that  your  taste  is  so  refined  ;  why  you  have  it  in  your 
blood.  My  humble  service  to  you,  sir:  to  the  im 
mortal  memory  of  John  Tradescant,  your  never-to- 
be-forgotten  uncle.  [  Drinks. 

Col.  F.  Give  me  a  glass,  landlord. 

Per.  I  find  von  are  primitive,  even  in  your  wine. 
Canary  was  the  drink  of  our  wise  forefathers ;  'tis 
balsamic,  and  saves  the  chai  go  of  apothecaries'  cor 
dials.  Oh  !  that  I  had  lived  in  your  uncle's  days  ! 
or  rather,  that  he  were  now  alive  !  Oh  !  how  proud 
he'd  be  of  such  a  nephew.  A  person  of  your  curio 
sity  must  have  collected  many  rarities. 

Col.  F.  I  have  some,  sir,  which  are  not  yet  come 
ashore;  as  an  Egyptian  idol: — 

Per.   Pray  what  may  that  1 

Col.  F.  It  is,  sir,  a  kind  of  an  ape,  which  they  for 
merly  worshipped  in  that  country  ;  I  took  it  from  the 
breast  of  a  female  mummy. 

/'.;-.  Ha,  hi!  our  women  retain  part  of  their 
idolatry  to  this  day;  for  many  an  ape  lies  ou  a  lady's 
breast.  Ha,  ha! — 

Sack    A  .smart  old  thief.  [Aside. 

Col.  F.  Two  tusks  of  an  hippopotamus,  two  pair 
of  Chinese  nut-crackers,  and  one  Egyptian  mummy. 

Per.   Pray,  sir,  have  you  never  a  crocodile  ? 

Col.  f '.  Humph!  the' boatswain  brought  <.ne  with 
a  design  to  shew  it ;  but  touching  at  Rotterdam, 
ami  hearing  it  was  no  rarity  in  England,  he  sold  it 
(o  a  Dutch  poet.  Lookyo,  sir,  do  you  see  this  little 
phial  ? 

Pray  you  what  is  it? 
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Col  F.  This  is  called  poluflosbcio. 

Par.  Poluflosboio  !  It  has  a  rumbling  sound.   • 

Col.  F.  Right,  sir ;  it  proceeds  from  a  rumbling 
nature.  This  water  was  part  of  those  waves  which 
bore  Cleopatra's  vessel  when  she  sailed  to  meet 
Antony. 

Per.  Well,  of  all  that  travelled,  none  had  a  taste 
like  you. 

Col.  F.  But  here's  the  wonder  of  the  world.  This, 
sir,  is  called  zona,  or  moros  musphonon  ;  the  virtues 
of  this  are  inestimable. 

Per.  Moros  musphonon  ?  What  in  the  name  of 
wisdom  can  that  be  ?  To  me  it  seems  a  plain  belt. 

Col.  F.  This  girdle  has  carriedme  all  the  world  over. 

Per.  You  have  carried  it,  you  mean. 

Col.  F.  I  mean  as  I  say,  sir.  Whenever  I  am 
girded  with  this,  I  am  invisible  !  and  by  turning 
this  little  screw,  can  be  in  the  court  of  the  great  Mo 
gul,  the  grand  Signior,  and  king  George,  in  as  little 
time  as  your  cook  can  poach  an  egg. 

Per.  You  must  pardon  me,  sir ;  I  can't  believe  it, 

Col.  F.  If  my  landlord  pleases,  he  shall  try  the 
experiment  immediately. 

Sack.  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir ;  but  I  have  no  in 
clination  to  ride  post  to  the  devil. 

Col.  F.  No,  no,  you  shan't  stir  a  foot;  I'll  only 
make  you  invisible. 

Sack.  But  if  you  could  not  make  me  visible  again. 

Per.  Come,  try  it  upon  me,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  devil  nor  all  his  tricks.  'Sbud,  I'll  stand 'em  all. 

Col.  F.  There,  sir,  put  it  on.  Come  landlord,  you 
and  I  must  face  the  east.  [They  turn  about.]  Is  it 
on,  sir  ? 

Per.  'Tis  on.  [  They  turn  about  again. 

Sack.  Heaven  protect  me  !  where  is  he  ? 

Per.  Why  here,  just  where  I  was. 

Sack.  Where,  where  in  the  name  of  virtue?  Ah, 
poor  Mr.  Periwinkle  !  Egad,  look  to't,  you  had  best, 
sir  ;  and  let  him  be  seen  again,  or  I  shall  have  you 
burnt  for  a  wizard, 

Col.  F.  Have  patience,  good  landlord. 

Per.  But  really  don't  you  see  me  now  ? 

Sack.  No  more  than  I  see  my  grandmother,  that 
died  forty  years  ago. 

Per.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  lie  ?  Methiriks  I 
stand  just  where  I  did,  and  see  you  as  plain  as  I  did 
before. 

Sack.  Ah !  I  wish  I  could  see  you  once  again. 

Col.  F.  Take  off  the  girdle,  sir.     [He  takes  it  off. 

Sack.  Ah !  sir.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  with  all  my 
heart.  [Embraces  him. 

Per.  This  is  very  odd ;  certainly  there  must  be 
some  trick  in't.  Pray,  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  put  it  on  yourself  ? 

Col.  F.  With  all  my  heart. 

Per.  But  first  I'll  secure  the  door. 

Col.  F.  You  know  how  to  turn  the  screw,  Mr. 
Sackbut. 

Sack.  Yes,  yes.  Come,  Mr.  Periwinkle,  we  must 
turn  full  east. 

[  They  turn  ;  the  Colonel  sinks  through  the  trap 
door 

Col.  F.  'Tis  done ;  now  turn.  [  They  turn. 

Per.  Ha !  mercy  upon  me ;  my  flesh  creeps  upon 
my  bones.  This  must  be  a  conjuror,  Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack.  He's  the  devil,  I  think. 

Per.  Oh  !  Mr.  Sackbut,  why  do  you  name  the 
devil,  when  perhaps  he  may  be  at  your  elbow  ? 

Sack.   At  my  elbow  !     Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Col.  F.   Are  you  satisfied  ?  [From  under  the  stage. 

Per.  Yes,  sir,  yes.    How  hollow  his  voice  sounds ! 

Sack.   Yours    seemed  just  the  same.     'Faith,  I 


wish  this  girdle  were  mine,  I'd  sell  wine  no  more. 
Harkye  !  Mr.  Periwinkle,  [Takes  him  aside  till  the 
Colonel  rises  again.]  if  he  would  sell  this  girdle,  you 
might  travel  with  great  expedition. 

Col.  F.  But  it  is  not  to  be  parted  with  for  money. 

Per.  I  am  sorry  for't,  sir ;  because  I  think  it  the 
greatest  curiosity  I  ever  heard  of. 

Col.  F.  By  the  advice  of  a  learned  physiognomist 
in  Grand  Cairo,  who  consulted  the  lines  in  my  face, 
I  returned  to  England,  where  he  told  me  I  should 
find  a  rarity  in  the  keeping  of  four  men,  which  I 
was  born  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  first  of  the  four  that  gave  me  his  consent,  I  should 
present  him  with  this  girdle.  Till  I  have  found  this 
jewel,  I  shall  not  part  with  the  girdle. 

Per.  What  can  this  rarity  be  ?  Didn't  he  name 
it  to  you  ? 

Col.  F.  Yes,  sir ;  he  call'd  it  a  chaste,  beautiful, 
unaffected  woman. 

Per.  Pish  !  women  are  no  rarities.  Women  are 
the  very  gewgaws  of  the  creation ;  playthings  for 
boys,  which  when  they  write  man  they  ought  to  throw 
aside. 

Sack.  A  fine  lecture  to  be  read  to  a  circle  of  ladies ! 

[Aside. 

Per.  What  woman  is  there,  dressed  in  all  the 
pride  and  foppery  of  the  times,  can  boast  of  such  a 
foretop  as  the  cockatoo  ? 

Col.  F.  I  must  humour  him.  [Aside.]  Such  a  skin 
as  the  lizard  ? 

Per.  Such  a  shining  breast  as  the  humming-bird? 

Col.  F.  Such  a  shape  as  the  antelope  ? 

Per.  Or,  in  all  the  artful  mixture  of  their  various 
dresses,  have  they  half  the  beauty  of  one  box  of  but 
terflies  ? 

Col.  F.  No ;  that  must  be  allowed.  For  my  part, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  I'd  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  for  they  are  as  indifferent 
to  me  as  a  sparrow,  or  a  flesh-fly. 

Per.  Pray,  sir,  what  benefit  is  the  world  to  reap 
from  this  lady  ? 

Col.  F.  Why,  sir,  she  is  to  bear  me  a  son,  who 
shall  revive  the  art  of  embalming,  and  the  old  Roman 
manner  of  burying  the  dead  ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  he  is  to  discover  the  longitude,  so  long 
sought  for  in  vain. 

Per.  Od !  these  are  valuable  things,  Mr.  Sackbut! 

Sack.  He  hits  it  off  admirably;  and  t'other  swal 
lows  it  like  sack  and  sugar.  [Aside.]  Certainly,  this 
lady  must  be  your.ward,  Mr.  Periwinkle,  by  her  be 
ing  under  the  care  of  four  persons. 

Per.  By  the  description,  it  should.  Egad,  if  I  could 
get  that  girdle,  I'd  ride  with  the  sun,  and  make  the 
tour  of  the  world  in  four-and -twenty  hours.  [Aside.] 
And  you  are  to  give  that  girdle  to  the  first  of  the  . 
four  guardians  that  shall  give  you  his  consent  to 
marry  that  lady,  say  you,  sir  ? 

Col.  F.  I  am  so  ordered,  when  I  can  find  him. 

Per.  I  fancy  I  know  the  very  woman ;  her  name 
is  Anne  Lovely. 

Col.  F.  Excellent!  He  said,  indeed,  that  the  first 
letter  of  her  name  was  L 

Per.  Did  he  really?  Well,  that's  prodigiously 
amazing,  that  a  person  in  Grand  Cairo  should  know 
anything  of  my  ward  ? 

Col.  F.  Your  ward  ? 

Per.  To  be  plain  with  you,  sir,  I  am  one  of  those 
four  guardians. 

Col.  F.  Are  you  indeed,  sir !  I  am  transported  to 
find  that  the  very  man  who  is  to  possess  this  moros 
musphonon  is  a  person  of  so  curious  a  taste.  Here 
is  a  writing  drawn  up  by  that  famous  Egyptian, 
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A  BOLD  STROKE  FOR  A  WIFE. 
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which,  if  you  will  please  to  sign,  you  must  turn  your 
face  full  north,  anil  the  girdle  U  \uiirX 

/Vr.  If  I  live  till  the  boy  is  burn,  I'll  be  em 
balmed,  and  sent  in  the  Ro\al  Society  \\licu  I  die. 

Col.  F.  That  you  shall,  most  certainly. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Waiter.  Here's  Mr.  Stay-tape,  the  tailor,  inquires 
lor  \on,  Colonel. 

Col.  F.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  you  son  of  a  \\  bore  ? 

/Vr.    Ha!   Colonel!  [AriJe. 

Col.  F.  Confound  the  blundering  dog!        [Aside. 

Waiter.  Why  to  Colonel — 

Hack.  Get  you  out,  you  rascal. 

[Kicks  him  out,  and  yoet  after  him. 

Per.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  ? 

Col.  R  This  dog  has  ruined  all  my  schemes,  I  see 
by  Periwinkle's  looks.  [Aside. 

Per.  How  finely  I  should  have  been  choused. 
Colonel,  you'll  pardon  me  that  I  did  not  give  you 
your  title  before.  It  was  pure  ignorance,  'faith  it 
was.  Tray, — hem — hem  !  Pray,  Colonel,  what  post 
had  this  learned  Egyptian  in  your  regiment  ? 

Col.  F.  A  plague  of  your  sueer!  [^si'tte.]  I  don't 
understand  you,  sir. 

Per.  No!  that's  strange  !  I  understand  you,  Colo 
nel.  An  Egyptian  of  Grand  Cairo!  ha,  ha,  ha!  I'm 
sorry  such  a  well-invented  tale  should  do  you  no 
more  service.  We  old  fellows  can  see  as  far  into  a 
millstone  as  them  that  pick  it.  I  am  not  to  be  tricked 
out  of  my  trust ;  mark  that. 

Col.  F.  The  devil !  I  must  carry  it  off;  I  wish  I 
were  fairly  out.  [^4«irfe."|  Lookye,  sir,  you  may  make 
what  jest  you  please,  but  the  stars  will  be  obeyed, 
sir ;  and  depend  upon't  I  shall  have  the  lady,  and 
you  noue  of  the  girdle.  Now  for  Mr.  Freeman's 
part  of  the  plot.  [Aside  and  exit. 

Per.  The  stars  !  Ha,  ha!  No  star  has  favoured 
you,  it  seems.  The  girdle  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  None  of 
your  legerdemain  tricks  can  pass  upon  me.  Why, 
what  a  pack  of  trumpery  has  this  rogue  picked  up. 
His  pagod,  poluflosboia,  his  zonos  moros  inuspho- 
nons,  and  the  devil  knows  what.  But  I'll  take  care. 
Ha  !  gone  ?  Ay,  'twas  time  to  sneak  off.  Soho ! 
the  house  ' 

Enter  SACKBUT. 

Where  is  this  trickster?  Send  for  a  constable ;  I'll 
have  this  rascal  before  the  lord  mayor;  I'll  Grand 
Cairo  him,  with  the  plague  to  him.  I  believe  you  had 
a  hand  in  putting  this  imposture  upon  me,  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Who,  I,  Mr.  Periwinkle  ?  I  scorn  it.  I 
perceived  he  was  a  cheat,  and  left  the  room  on  pur 
pose  to  send  for  a  constable  to  apprehend  him.  and 
endeavoured  to  stop  him  when  he  went  out.  But  the 
rogue  made  but  one  step  from  the  stairs  to  the  door; 
called  a  coach,  leaped  into  it,  and  drove  away  like 
tin;  devil,  as  Mr.  Freeman  can  witness,  who  is  at 
the  bar,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  ;  he  is  this 
minute  come  to  town. 

Per.  Send  him  in.  [Ejrit  SACKIM  r  1  What  a 
sc  lirme  this  rogue  has  laid!  Howl  should  have 
been  laughed  at,  had  it  succeeded  ! 

Enter  FREEMAN,  booted  and  spurred. 
Mr.  Freeman,  I  had  like  to  have  been  imposed  on 
by  the  veriest  rascal — 

Free.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  The  dog  flew  for't ; 
lie  had  not  escaped  me,  had  I  been  aware  of  him  : 
Sackbul  struck  at  him.  but  missed  his  blow,  or  he 
had  done  his  business  for  him. 

/Yr.  1  l.oli.-vp  you  never  heard  of  such  a  contriv 
ance,  Mr.  Freeman,  as  this  fellow  had  found  out. 


.  Sackbnt  has  told  me  the  whole  stor;  , 
Mr.  Periwinkle;  but  now  I  have  something  to  tell 
\ou  of  much  inure  importance  to  yourself.  I  hap 
pened  to  lie  on.-  ni^lit  at  Coventry,  and  knowing 
your  uncle,  Sir  Toby  Pei  in  inkle,  I  pai«l  him  a  visit, 
and,  to  my  great  .suiprise,  found  him  d\i, 

J't-r.    Dying! 

/•'/«-.    Dying,    in    all   appearance;    the   servants 
weeping,    tiie    mom   in    darkness;    the-    ap"tl  • 
ihftking  his  head,  told  me  the  doctors  had  Driven  him 
over;  and  then  then-  are  small  hop'->.  you  ki 

Per.  I  hope  he  has  made  his  will ;  he  always  told 
me  he  would  make  me  his  heir. 

Free.  I  have  heard  you  say  as  much,  and  there 
fore  resolved  to  give  you  notice.  I  should  think  it 
would  not  be  amiss  if  you  went  down  to-uioirow 
morning. 

Per.  It  is  a  long  journey,  and  the  roads  very  bad. 

Free.  But  he  has  a  great  estate,  and  the  laud  very 
good.  Think  upon  that. 

Per.  Why,  that's  true,  as  you  say  ;  I'll  think  upon 
it.  In  the  meantime,  I  give  you  many  thanks  for 
your  civility,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  should  be  glad  of 
your  company  to  dine  with  me. 

Free.  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  Jonathan's  coffee 
house  at  two,  and  now  it  is  half  an  hour  after  <  ne ; 
if  I  despatch  my  business,  I'll  wait  on  you :  I  know 
your  hour. 

Per.  You  shall  be  very  welcome,  Mr.  Freeman  ; 
and  so  your  humble  servant  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Colonel  FEIGNWELL  and  SACKBUT. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  done  your  business, 
Colonel ;  he  has  swallowed  the  bait. 

Col.  F.  I  overheard  all,  though  I  am  a  little  in 
the  dark.  I  am  to  personate  a  highwayman,  I  sup 
pose;  that's  a  project  I  am  not  fond  of;  for  though 
I  may  fright  him  out  of  his  consent,  he  may  fright 
me  out  of  my  life  when  he  discovers  me,  as  he  cer 
tainly  must  in  the  end. 

Free.  No,  no  :  I  have  a  plot  for  you  without  dan 
ger  ;  but  first  we  must  manage  Tradelove.  Has  the 
tailor  brought  your  clothes  ? 

Sack.  Yes,  plague  take  the  thief. 

Free.  Well,  well,  no  matter ;  I  warrant  we  have 
him  yet.  But  now  you  must  put  on  the  Dutch  mer 
chant. 

Col.  F.  The  deuce  of  this  trading  plot !  I  wish  lie 
had  been  an  old  soldier,  that  I  might  have  attacked 
him  in  my  own  way,  and  heard  him  fight  over  all 
the  battles  of  the  late  war.  But  for  trade,  by  Jupi 
ter  !  I  shall  never  do  it. 

Sack.  Never  fear,  Colonel:  Mr.  Freeman  will  in 
struct  you. 

Free.  You'll  sec  what  others  do;  the  colTee-i. 
will  instruct  yon. 

Col.  F.  I  must  venture,  however.  But  I  ha\v  a 
further  plot  in  my  head  upon  Tradelove,  which  you 
must  assist  me  in,  Freeman.  You  are  in  credit  with 
him,  I  heard  you  say. 

Free.  I  am,  and  will  scruple  nothing  to  serve  y,-u, 
Colonel. 

Col.  F  Come  along,  then,  Now  for  the  Dutch 
man.  Honest  Ptolemy,  by  your  leave. 

AW  must  bob-wiy  and  business  come  in  play, 
A  thirty  thousand  pound  uirl  leads  the  way. 

[/'•' 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I. — Jonathan's  Coffee-house  in  'Change- 
alley. — A  crowd  of  people,  with  rolls  of  paper  and 
parchment  in  their  hands. — A  bar  ;  Waiters,  fyc. 

Enter  TRADELOVS   and  Stock-jobbers,  with  rolls  of 
paper  and  parchment. 

1st.  Stock.  South  sea  at  seven-eighths  ;  who  buys  ? 

Trade.  Harkye!  Gabriel,  you'll  pay  the  difference 
of  that  stock  we  transacted  for  t'other  day  ? 

Gab.  Ay,  Mr.  Tradelove  ;  here's  a  note  for  the 
money. 

Trade.  I  would  fain  bite  the  spark  in  the  brown 
coat ;  he  comes  very  often  into  the  alley,  but  never 
employs  a  broker. 

Enter  Colonel  FEIGNWELL  and  FREEMAN. 

Trade.  Mr.  Freeman,  your  servant !  Who  is  that 
gentleman  ? 

Free.  A  Dutch  merchant  just  come  to  England ; 
but,  harkye  !  Mr.  Tradelove,  I  have  a  piece  of  news 
will  get  you  as  much  as  the  French  king's  death  did, 
if  you  are  expeditious.  [Shewing  him  a  letter.]  Read 
there  :  I  received  it  just  now  from  one  that  belongs 
to  the  emperor's  minister. 

Trade.  [Reads.]  "  Sir, — As  I  have  many  obligations 
to  you,  I  cannot  miss  any  opportunity  to  shew  my  gra 
titude  :  this  moment  my  lord  has  received  a  private  ex 
press,  that  (he  Spaniards  have  raised  their  siege  from 
before  Cagliari.  If  this  ptooes  of  any  advantage  to 
you,  it  will  answer  both  the  ends  and  wishes  of,  sir, 
your  most  obliged  humble  servant, — Henricus  Dussel- 
dorp. — P.S.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  news  will  be  pub 
lic." — May  one  depend  upon  this,  Mr.  Freeman  ? 
[Aside  to  FREEMAN. 

Free.  You  may.  I  never  knew  this  person  send 
me  a  false  piece  of  news  in  my  life. 

Trade.  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  ;  egad,  'tis 
rare  news.  Who  sells  South-sea  for  next  week  ? 

Stock.   [All  together.]   I  sell ;   I,  I,  I,  I,  I  sell. 

1st  Stock.  I'll  sell  five  thousand,  at  five-eighths, 
for  the  same  time. 

Trade.  Nay,  nay  ;  hold,  hold  !  not  all  together, 
gentlemen  ;  I'll  be  no  bull ;  I'll  buy  no  more  than 
I  can  take.  Will  you  sell  ten  thousand  pounds  at 
a  half,  for  any  day  next  week,  except  Saturday  ? 

1st  Slock.  I'll  sell  it  you,  Mr.  Tradelove. 

[Freeman  whispers  to  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

1st  Gent.  The  Spaniards  raised  the  siege  of  Cag 
liari!  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.  [Aside. 

2d  Gent.  Raised  the  siege !  as  much  as  you  have 
raised  the  Monument. 

Free.  'Tis  raised,  1  assure  you,  sir. 

2d  Gent.  What  will  you  lay  on't? 

Free.  What  you  please. 

1st  Gent.  Why,  I  have  a  brother  upon  the  spot,  in 
the  emperor's  service ;  I  am  certain,  if  there  were 
any  such  thing,  I  should  have  had  a  letter. 

2d  Gent.  I'll  hold  you  fifty  pounds  'tis  false. 

Free.  'Tis  done. 

1st  Gent.  I'll  lay  you  a  brace  of  hundreds  upon 
the  same. 

Free.  I'll  take  you. 

Trade.  I'll  lay  any  man  a  brace  of  thousands  the 
siege  is  raged. 

Free.  The  Dutch  merchant  is  your  man  to  take 
in.  [A»ide  to  Tradelove. 

Trade.  Does  he  not  know  the  news  ? 

Free.  Not  a  syllable ;   if  he  did,  he  would  bet  a 


hundred  thousand  pounds    as   soon  as   one  penny. 
He's  plaguy  rich,  and  a  mighty  man  at  wagers. 

[  lo  Tradelove. 

Trade.  Say  you  so  ?  Egad,  I'll  bite  him,  if  pos 
sible.  Are  you  from  Holland,  sir  ? 

Col.  F.  Ya,  mynheer. 

Trade.  Had  you  the  news  before  you  came  away  ? 

Col.  F.  What  believe  you,  mynheer? 

Trade.  What  do  I  beli'eve  ?  Why,  I  believe  that 
the  Spaniards  have  actually  raised  the  siege  of  Cag 
liari. 

Col.  F.  What  duyvel's  news  is  dat  ?  'Tis  niet 
waer,  mynheer;  'tis  no  true,  sir. 

Trade.  'Tis  so  true,  mynheer,  that  I'll  lay  you 
two  thousand  pounds  on  it. 

Col.  F.  Two  duysend  pound  mynheer, 'tis  gadaen. 
Dis  gentleman  sal  hold  de  gelt. 

[Gives  Freeman  money. 

Trade.  With  all  my  heart;  this  binds  the  wager. 

Free.  You  have  certainly  lost,  mynheer ;  the  siege 
is  raised,  indeed. 

Col.  F.  Ik  geloy't  niet,  mynheer  Freeman  rk  sal 
ye  doubled  honden,  if  you  please. 

Free.  I  am  let  into  the  secret,  therefore  won't  win 
your  money. 

Trade.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  have  snapped  the  Dutch 
man,  'faith  ;  ha,  ha!  This  is  no  ill  day's  work.  Pray 
may  I  crave  your  name,  mynheer  ? 

Col.  F.  Myn  naem,  mynheer  ?  Myn  naem  is  Jan 
Van  Timtamtirelereletta  Her  Van  Feignwell. 

Trade.  Zounds  !  'tis  a  damned  long  name;  I  shall 
never  remember  it.  Myn  Heer  Van,  Tim,  Tim, 
Tim— What  the  devil  is  it  ? 

Free.  Oh !  never  heed :  I  know  the  g«ntleman, 
and  will  pass  my  word  for  twice  the  sum. 

Trade.  That's  enough. 

Col.  F.  You'll  hear  of  me  sooner  than  you  wish, 
old  gentleman,  I  fancy.  [Aside.]  You'll  come  to 
Sackbut's,  Freeman  ?  [Aside  to  Freeman. 

Free.  Immediately.  [Aside  to  Colonel.]  [Exit.  Col. 

Trade.  Mr.  Freeman,  I  give  you  many  thanks  for 
your  kindness. — 

Free.  1  fear  you'll  repent  when  you  know  all.  [Aside. 

Trade.  Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 

Free.  1  am  engaged  at  Sackbut's  :  adieu.    [Exit. 

Trade.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  Now  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do  upon  'Change  with  my  news.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.—  The  Tavern. 

Enter  FREEMAN  and  Colonel  FEIGNWELL. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  old  fellow  swallowed  the 
bait  as  greedily  as  a  gudgeon. 

Col.  F.  I  have  him,  'faith  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  His  two 
thousand  pounds  secure.  If  he  would  keep  his  mo 
ney,  he  must  part  with  the  lady;  ha,  ha! 

Enter  SACKBUT. 

Sack.  Joy,  joy,  Colonel!  the  luckiest  accident  m 
the  world. 

Col.  F.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Sack.  This  letter  does  your  business. 

Col.  F.  [Reads.]  "  To  Obadiah  Prim,  hosier,  near 
the  building  called  the  Monument,  in  London." 

Free.  A  letter  to  Prim  !     How  came  you  by  it  ? 

Sack.  Looking  over  the  letters  our  post-man 
brought,  as  I  always  do,  to  see  what  letters  are  di 
rected  to  my  house,  I  spied  this  directed  to  Prim ; 
so  paid  for  it  among  the  rest.  I  have  given  the  old 
fellow  a  pint  of  wine,  on  purpose  to  delay  time,  till 
you  see  if  the  letter  be  of  any  service ;  then  I'll  seal 
it  up  again,  and  say  I  took  it  by  mistake.  I  have 
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read  it,  and  fancy  you'll  like  the  project.  Read, 
read,  Colonel. 

Col.  F.  [Reads.]  "  Friend  Prim,  there  is  arrived 
from  Pennsylvania,  one  Simon  Pure,  a  leader  vj  thf 
faithful,  u'hu  hath  sojourned  with  ut  eleven  diiys,  and 
hath  been  of  great  comfort  to  the  brethren.  Hi-  in- 
tendtth  for  the  quarterly  meeting  in  Lminnn  ;  I  linn- 
recommended  him  to  tin/  lumsi..  I  }>rtitj  tlic,-,  (nut  him 
kindly,  ami  let  tlnj  wife  cherish  him,  for  he's  of  a 
weakly  constitution  ;  he  will  depart  /'nun  us  the  third 
day  ;  which  it  all  from  thy  friend  in  the  faith,  Amina- 
dab  Holdfast."  Ha,  ha!  excellent!  1  understand 
you,  landlord:  I  am  to  personate  this  Simon  Pure, 
am  I  not  ? 

Sack.  Don't  you  like  the  hint  ? 

Col.  F.  Admirably  well ! 

Free.  'Tis  the  best  contrivance  in  the  world,  if 
the  right  Simon  gets  not  there  before  you. 

Col.  F.  No,  no ;  the  quakers  never  ride  post. 
And  suppose,  Freeman,  you  should  wait  at  the  Bris 
tol  coach,  that  if  you  see  any  such  person,  you  might 
contrive  to  give  me  notice. 

Free.   1  will.  [Bell  rings. 

Sack.  Coming,  Coming  !  [Exit. 

Free.  Thou  must  despatch  Periwinkle  first.  Re 
member  his  uncle,  Sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is  an  old 
bachelor  of  seventy-five ;  that  tie  has  seven  hundred 
a  year,  most  in  abbey-land, — that  he  was  once  in 
love  with  your  mother — shrewdly  suspected  by  some 
to  be  your  father ;  that  you  have  been  thirty  years 
his  steward,  and  ten  years  his  gentleman:  remember 
to  improve  these  hints. 

Col.  F.  Never  fear;  let  me  alone  for  that.  But 
what's  the  steward's  name  ? 

Free.   His  name  is  Pillage. 

Col.  F.  Enough.     Now  for  the  country  put 

Enter  SACKBLT. 

Sack.  Zounds !  Mr.  Freeman,  yonder  is  Trade- 
love  in  the  d 'st  passion  in  the  world.  He 

swears  you  are  in  the  house :  he  says  you  told  him 
you  were  to  dine  here. 

Free.  I  did  so :  ha,  ha,  ha !  he  has  found  himself 
bit  already. 

Col.  F.  The  devil !  he  must  not  see  me. 

Sack.  I  told  him  I  expected  you  here,  but  you 
were  not  come  yet. 

Free.  Very  well;  make  you  haste  out,  colonel,  and 
let  me  alone  to  deal  with  him.  Where  is  he  ? 

Sack.  In  the  King's-head. 

Free.  Ay,  ay ;  very  well,  landlord ;  let  him  know 
I  am  come  in  ;  and  now,  Mr.  Pillage,  success  attend 
you.  [Exit  Sackb:tt. 

Col.  F.  Mr.  Proteus  rather,— 

From  changing  shape,  and  imitating  Jove, 

I  draw  the  happy  omens  of  my  love. 

I'm  not  the  first  young  brother  of  the  blade, 

Who  made  his  fortune  in  a  masquerade.      [Exit. 

Enter  TRA  DBLOVE. 

Free.  Zounds !  Mr.  Tradelove,  we're  bit  it  seems. 

Trade.  Bit,  do  you  call  it,  Mr.  Freeman !  Pm 
ruined.  Plague  on  your  news. 

Free.  Plague  on  the  rascal  that  sent  it  me. 

Trade.  Sent  it  you  !  Why,  Gabriel  Skinflint  has 
been  at  the  minister's,  and  spoke  with  him ;  and  he 
has  assured  him  'tis  every  syllable  false:  he  received 
no  such  express. 

Free.  I  know  it ;  I  this  minute  parted  with  my 
friend,  who  protested  he  never  sent  me  any  such  let 
ter.  Some  roguish  stock-jobber  has  done  it  on  pur 
pose  to  make  me  lose  my  money,  that's  certain.  1 


wish  I  knew  who  he  was  ;  I'd  make  him  repent  it:  I 
lave  lo>t  three  hundred  pounds  by  it. 

Tni,lf-.  What  signifies  your  three  hundred  pounds 

what  I  have  lost?  There's  two  thousand  pounds  to 
hat  Dutchman  with  a  cursed  long  name,  besides  the 
lock  1  bought  ;  the  devil!  I  must  never  >hew  my 
ace  upon  'Change  more;  for,  by  my  soul  !  I  can't 
>ay  it. 

.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it !  What  can  I  serve 
ou  in  ?  Shall  I  speak  to  the  Dutch  merchant,  and 
ry  to  get  you  time  for  the  payment  ? 

Trade.  Time  !  Ads'heart !  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
ook  up  again. 

Free.  I  am  very  much  concerned  that  I  was  the 

ccasion,  and  wish  I  could  be  an  instrument  of  re- 

rieving  your  misfortune;  for  my  own,  I  value  it  not. 

Adso  !  a  thought  comes  into  my  head,  that,  well  im- 

iroved,  may  be  of  service. 

Trade.  Ah  !  there's  no  thought  can  be  of  any  sor- 
ice  to  me,  without  paying  the  money  or  running 
way. 

Free.  How  do  you  know  ?    What  do  you  think  of 

my  proposing  Miss  Lovely  to  him  ?     He  is  a  single 

man ;  and   1  heard  him  say  he  had  a  mind  to  marry 

n  English  woman  ;   nay,  more  than  that,  he  said 

omebody  told  him  you  had  a  pretty  ward;  he  wished 

u  had  betted  her  instead  of  your  money. 

Trade.  Ay,  but  he'd  be  hanged  before  he'd  take 
icr  instead  of  the  money:  the  Dutch  are  too  covet- 
us  for  thai ;  besides,  he  did  not  know  that  there 
were  three  more  of  us,  I  suppose. 

Free.  So  much  the  better ;   you  may  venture  to 
ive  him  your  consent,  if  he'll  forgive  you  the  wa- 
er.     It  is  not  your  business  to  tell  him  that  your 
consent  will  signify  nothing. 

Trade.  That's  right,  as  you  say ;  but  will  he  do 
't,  think  you? 

Free.  1  can't  tell  that;  but  I'll  try  what  1  can  do 
with  him.  He  has  promised  to  meet  me  here  an  hour 
leuce  ;  I'll  feel  his  pulse,  and  let  you  know  :  if  I 
ind  it  feasible,  I'll  send  for  you ;  if  not,  you  are  at 
iberty  to  take  what  measures  you  please. 

Trade.  You  must  extol  her  beauty,  double  her 
portion,  and  tell  him  I  have  the  entire  disposal  of 
aer,  and  that  she  can't  marry  without  my  consent ; 
and  that  I  am  a  covetous  rogue,  and  will  "never  part 
with  her  without  a  valuable  consideration. 

Free.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  for  a  lie  at  a  pinch. 

Trade  Egad,  if  you  can  bring  this  to  bear,  Mr. 
Freeman,  I'll  make  you  whole  again  ;  I'll  pay  the 
three  hundred  pounds  you  lost  with  all  my  soul. 

Free.  Well,  I'll  use  my  best  endeavours.  Where 
will  you  be? 

Trade.  At  home.  Pray  heaven  you  prosper ! — If 
I  were  but  the  sole  trustee  mnt  I  should  not  fear  it. 

[Exit. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!— he  has  it.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Periwinkle's  House. 
Enter  PERIWINKLE,  meeting  a  Footman. 

Foot.  A  gentleman  from  Coventry  inquires  for 
you,  sir. 

Per.  From  my  uncle,  I  warrant  you ;  bring  him 
up.  This  will  save  me  the  trouble)  as  well  as  the 
expense,  of  a  journey. 

Enter  Colonel  FEIGN  WELL. 
Col.  F.  Is  your  name  Periwinkle,  sir? 
Per.  It  is,  sir. 

Col.  F.  I  am  sorry  for  the  message  I  bring.  My 
old  master,  whom  I  served  these  fort*  years,  claims 
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the  sorrow  due  from  a  faithful  servaut  to  an  indulg 
ent  master.  [  Weeps. 

Per.  By  this,  I  understand,  eir,  my  uncle,  Sir 
Toby  Periwinkle,  is  dead. 

Col.  F.  He  is,  sir;  and  has  left  you  heir  to  seven 
hundred  a  year,  in  as  good  abbey-laud  as  ever  paid 
Peter-pence  to  Rome.  I  wish  you  long  to  enjoy  it; 
but  my  tears  will  flow  when  I  think  of  my  benefac 
tor.  [  Weeps.'}  Ah  !  he  was  a  good  man,  he  has  not 
left  many  of  his  fellows;  the  poor  lament  him  sorely. 

Per.  I  pray,  sir,  what  office  bore  your 

Col.  P.  I  was  his  steward,  sir. 

Per,  I  have  heard  him  mention  you  with  much 
respect;  your  name  is, — 

Col.  F.'  Pillage,  Sir. 

Per.  Ay,  Pillage ;  I  do  remember  he  called  you 
Pillage.  [  The  Colonel  sits  down.]  Pray  Mr.  Pillage, 
when  did  my  uncle  die  ? 

Col  F.  Monday  last,  at  four  in  the  morning.  About 
two  he  signed  his  will,  and  gave  it  into  my  hands, 
and  strictly  charged  me  to  leave-  Coventry  the  mo 
ment  he  expired,  and  deliver  it  to  you  with  what 
speed  I  could ;  I  have  obeyed  him,  sir,  and  there  is 
the  will.  [Gives  it  to  Periwinkle. 

Per.  'Tis  very  well;  I'll  lodge  it  in  the  Commons. 

Col.  F.  There  are  two  things  which  he  forgot  to 
insert;  but  charged  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  desired 
you'd  perform  them  as  readily  as  if  you  had  found 
them  written  in  the  will — which  is  to  remove  his 
corpse,  and  bury  him  by  his  father,  at  St.  Paul's,  Co- 
vent-garden,  and  to  give  all  his  servants  mourning. 

Per.  That  will  be  a  considerable  charge.  A  plague 
of  all  modern  fashions  !  [Aside.]  Well !  it  shall  be 
done,  Mr.  Pillage ;  I  will  agree  with  one  of  death's 
fashion-monger's,  called  an  undertaker,  to  go  down, 
and  bring  up  the  body. 

Col.  F.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
serve  you  in  the  same  station  I  did  your  worthy  un 
cle  ;  I  have  not  many  years  to  stay  behind  him,  and 
would  gladly  spend  them  in  the  family,  where  I  was 
brought  up.  j_  Weeps.  "I  He  was  a  kind  and  a  tender 
master  to  me. 

Per.  Pray  don't  grieve,  Mr.  Pillage,  you  shall 
hold  your  place,  and  every  thing  else  which  you 
held  under  my  uncle.  You  make  me  weep  to  see 
you  so  concerned.  [H'eejys.]  He  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  we  are  all  mortal. 

Col.  F.  We  are  so,  sir,  and  therefore  I  must  beg 
you  to  sign  this  lease.  You'll  find  sir  Toby  has  ta 
ken  particular  notice  of  it  in  his  will ;  I  could  not 
get  it  time  enough  from  the  lawyer,  or  he  had  signed 
it  before  he  died.  [Gives  him  a  paper. 

Per.  A  lease  !  for  what  ? 

Col.  F.  I  rented  a  hundred  a-year  farm  of  Sir 
Toby  upon  lease,  which  lease  expires  at  Lady-day 
next.  Idesiretorenlwfor  twenty  years;  that's  all,  sir. 

Per.  Let  me  see.  [Looks  over  the  lease.]  Very  well. 
Let  me  see  what  he  says  in  his  will  about  it.  [Lays 
the  lease  upon  the  table,  and  looks  on  the  will.]  Oh ! 
here  it  is.  The  farm  lying, — now  in  possession  of 
Samuel  Pillage, — suffer  him  to  renew  his  lease, — at 
the  same  rent.  Very  well,  Mr.  Pillage,  I  see  my  un 
cle  does  mention  it.  and  Pll  perform  his  will.  Give 
me  the  lease.  [Colonel  gives  it  him,  he  looks  at  it, 
and  lays  it  upon  the  table.  ]  Pray  you  step  to  the 
door,  and  call  for  pen  and  ink,  Mr.  Pillage. 

Col.  F.  I  have  a  pen  and  ink  in  my  pocket,  sir. 
[Pulls  oat  an  ink-horn.]  I  never  go  without  that. 

Per.  I  think  it  belongs  to  your  profession.  [Looks 
upon  the  pen,  while  the  Colonel  changes  the  lease  and 
lays  down  the  contract.]  I  doubt  this  is  but  a  norry 
pen,  though  it  may  serve  to  write  my  name.  [  Writes. 


ACTING  DRAMA.  [ACT  IV. 

Col.  F.  Little  does  he  think  what  ho  signs.   [Aside.] 

Per.  There  is  your  lease,  Mr.  Pillage.  [Gives 
him  the  paper.]  Now,  I  must  desire  you  to  make 
what  haste  you  can  down  to  Coventry,  and  take 
care  of  every  thing,  and  I'll  send  down  the  under 
taker  for  the  body ;  do  you  attend  it  up,  and  what 
ever  charge  you  are  at,  I'll  repay  you. 

Col.  F.  You  have  paid  me  already,  I  thank  you, 
sir.  \Aside.] 

Per.  Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 

Col.  F.  I  would  rather  not ;  there  are  some  of 
my  neighbours  which  1  met  as  I  came  along,  who 
leave  town  this  afternoon,  they  told  me,  and  I  should 
be  glad  of  their  company  down. 

Per.  Well,  well,  I  won't  detain  you.  I  will  givo 
orders  about  mourning.  [Exit  Colonel.]  Seven 
hundred  a-year !  I  wish  he  had  died  seventeen 
years  ago.  What  a  valuable  collection  of  rarities 
might  I  have  had  by  this  time  !  I  might  have  tra 
velled  over  all  the  known  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
made  my  own  closet  rival  the  Vatican  at  Rome.— 
Odso  !  I  have  a  good  mind  to  begin  my  travels  now 
— let  me  see — I  am  but  sixty.  My  father,  grand 
father,  and  great  grandfather,  reached  ninety  odd  ; 
I  have  almost  forty  years  good.  Let  me  consider ! 

what  will  seven  hundred  a-year  amount  to  in , 

ay,  in  thirty  years,  I  say,  but  thirty :  thirty  times 
seven,  is  seven  times  thirty;  that  is,  just  twenty- 
one  thousand  pounds.  'Tis  a  great  deal  of  money; 
I  may  very  well  reserve  sixteen  hundred  of  it  for  a 
collection  of  such  rarities  as  will  make  my  name 
famous  to  posterity.  I  would  not  die  like  other 
mortals,  forgotten  in  a  year  or  two,  as  my  uncle  will 
be ;  no, — 

With  nature's  curious  works  I'll  raise  my  fame, 

That  men  till  doomsday  may  repeat  my  name. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Tavern. 

FREEMAN  and  TRADELOVE  discovered  over  a  bottle. 

Trade.  Come,  Mr.  Freeman,  here's  Mynheer  Jan 
Van,  Tim,  Tarn,  Tam—I  shall  never  think  of  that 
Dutchman's  name. 

Free.  Mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtirelereletta 
Heer  Van  Feignwell. 

Trade.  Ay,  Heer  Van  Feignwell ;  I  never  heard 
such  a  confounded  name  in,  my  life;  here's  his 
health,  I  say. 

Free.  With  all  my  heart. 

Trade.  'Faith,  I  never  expected  to  have  found  so 
generous  a  thing  in  a  Dutchman. 

Free.  As  soon  as  I  told  him  your  circumstances, 
he  replied,  he  would  not  be  the  ruin  of  any  man  for 
the  world ;  and  immediately  made  this  proposal 
himself.  Let  him  take  what  time  he  will  for  the 
payment,  said  he  ;  or  if  he'll  give  me  his  ward,  I'll 
forgive  him  the  debt. 

Trade.  Well,  Mr.  Freeman,  I  can  but  thank  you. 
Egad,  you  have  made  a  man  of  me  again !  and  if 
ever  I  lay  a  wager  more,  may  I  rot  in  gaol. 

'Free.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Tradelove,  I  was  very 
much  concerned,  because  I  was  the  occasion,  though 
very  innocently,  I  protest. 

Trade.  I  dare  swear  you  was,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Enter  COLONEL  FEIGNWELL,  dressed  as  the  Dutch 
merchant. 

Col.  P.  Ha,  mynheer  Tradelove,  Ik  bin  sorry 
voor  your  trouble,'  maer  Ik  sal  you  easie  niaken  Ik 
will  de  gelt  mie  hcbben,— 
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Trade.  I  shall  £pr  ever  acknowledge  the  obliga 
tion,  sir. 

Free.  But  you  understand  upon  what  condition, 
Mr.  Tradelove — Miss  Lovely. 

Col.  F.  Ya,  de  vrow  sal  al'te  regt  setten,  mynheer. 

Trade.  With  all  my  heart,  mynheei  ;  you  shall 
have  my  consent  to  marry  her  I'reeh. 

Free.  Well,  then,  as  f  am  a  party  concerned  be 
tween  you,  mynheer  .Jan  Van  Timtamtiieleielc  tt;i 

Heer  Van  PeinweU   *hall  KU(I  >"u  u  discharge 
vour  wager  under  his  own  hand,  and  you  shall  ^i 
fiim   your    consent   to  marry    Miss    Lovely   under 
your's ;  that  is  the  way  to  avoid  all  mauner  of  dis 
putes  hereafter. 

Col.  F.  Ya,  weeragtig. 

Trade.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is,  Mr.  Freeman ;  I'll  give 
it  under  mine  this  minute.  [Sits  down  to  write.] 

Col.  F.   And  so  Ik  sal.      [Dots*  the  same.] 

Free.  So  ho,  the  house  ! 

Enter  Waiter. 

Bid  your  master  come  up.     [Kd-it  Waiter. \     I'll  see 

there  be  witnesses  enough  to  the  bargain.     [.4*tWe.] 

Enter  SACKBUT. 

Sack.  Do  you  call,  gentlemen  ? 

Free.  Ay,  Mr.  Sackbut,  we  shall  want  your  hand 
here. 

Trade.  There,  mynheer,  there's  my  consent  as 
amply  as  you  can  desire ;  but  you  must  insert  your 
own  name,  for  1  know  not  how  to  spell  it ;  I  have 
left  a  blank  for  it.  [Gives  the  Colonel  a  paper.] 

Col.  F.  Ya  Ik  sal  dat  well  doen. 

Free.  Now,  Mr.  Sackbut,  you  and  I  will  witness 
it.  [They  write.] 

Col.  F.  Daer,  Mynheer  Tradelove,  is  your  dis 
charge.  [Gives  him  a  paper.] 

Trade.  Be  pleased  to  witness  this  receipt  too, 
gentlemen.  [Freeman  and  Sackbut  put  their  hands.] 

Free.  Ay,  ay,  that  we  will. 

Col.  F.  Well,  mynheer,  ye  most  meer  doen,  ye 
most  myn  voorsprach  to  de  vrow  syn. 

Free.  He  means  you  must  recommend  him  to  the 
lady. 

Trade.  That  I  will,  and  to  the  rest  of  my  brother 
guardians. 

Col.  F.  Watvoor?  de  duyvel!  heb  you  meer  guar 
dians  ? 

Trade.  Only  three,  mynheer. 

Col.  F.  What  donder  heb  ye  myn  betrocken, 
mynheer  ?  Had  Ik  dat  gewoeten,  Ik  soude  eaven 
met  you  geweest  syn. 

Sack.  But,  Mr.  Tradelove  is  the  principal ;  and 
he  can  do  a  great  deal  with  the  rest,  sir. 

Free.  And  he  shall  use  his  interest,  I  promise 
you,  mynheer. 

Trade.  I  will  say  all  that  ever  I  can  think  on  to 
recommend  you,  mynheer ;  and  if  you  please,  I'll 
introduce  you  to  the  lady. 

Col.  F.  Well,  dat  is  wacr.  Maer  ye  must  first 
spreken  of  myn  to  de  vrow,  and  to  ondcre  gentlemen. 

Free.  Ay,  that's  the  best  way,  and  then  I  and 
the  Heer  Van  Fcignwell  will  meet  you  there. 

Trade.  1  will  go  this  moment,  upon  my  honour. 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant.  My  speaking 
will  do  you  little  good,  mynheer  ;  ha,  ha  !  we  have 
bit  you,  'faith  :  ha,  ha !  [Aside  ] 

Well,  my  dvbfs  discharged — and  as  for  Nun, 

He  has  my  consent — to  <j< t  her  if  he  can.     [.lw'</t.  | 

Col.  F.   Ha,  ha,   h.i  !    tin.-.    u.t>    a   luastfipu  • 
contrivance,  Freeman. 

Free.   He   hugs  himaelf  with  his  supposed  good 


fortune,    and    little  thinks   the   hu  k's    on   our  side', 
lint,  come,  pursue  the  lickle  <;-»dde.ss,  while  she's  in 

the   mood.        NoV.    t'nr   the   (Quaker, 

Col.  F.   That's  tiie  hanie-t  Msk 

(Jf  all  tin-  cinnilt  rffitt  ]n'i/:>rtn'  I  '•</  in.n,, 

A  soldier  makes  the  timplt">t  jmriliin.  '  i'.j'  :<nt 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  1.— An  Apartment  in  Prim's  It 

Enter  MRS.  PRIM,  and  Miss  LOVH.Y,  in  a  Quaker's 
dress. 

Mrs.  P.  So,  now  1  like  thee,  Anne;  art  thou  not 
better  without  thy  monstrous  vanities  and  patches? 
If  heaven  should  make  thee  so   many   Mark 
upon  thy  face,  would  it  not  fright  then,  Annr? 

Mm  L.  If  it  should  turn  you  inside  outward,  and 
shew  all  the  spots  of  your  hypocrisy,  'twould  fright 
me  worse ! 

Mrs.  P.  My  hypocrisy  !  I  scorn  thy  words,  Anne ; 
I  lay  no  baits. 

Miss  L.  If  you  did,  you'd  catch  no  fish. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  well,  make  thy  jests ;  but  I'd  have 
thee  to  know,  Anne,  that  I  could  have  catched  as 
many  fish  (as  thou  callest  them,)  in  my  time,  as 
ever  thou  didst  with  all  thy  fool-traps  about  thee. 

Miss  L.  Is  that  the  reason  of  your  formality,  Mrs. 
Prim?  Truth  will  out;  I  ever  thought,  indeed, 
there  was  more  design  than  godliness  in  the 
pinched  cap. 

Mrs.  P.  Go,  thou  art  corrupted  with  reading 
lewd  plays,  and  filthy  romances.  Ah !  I  wish  thou 
art  not  already  too  familiar  with  the  wicked  ones. 

Miss  L.  Too  familiar  with  the  wicked  ones ! 
Pray,  no  more  of  these  freedoms,  madam.  I  am 
familiar  with  none  so  wicked  as  yourself;  how  dare 
you  thus  talk  to  me !  you — you — you,  unworthy 
woman,  you.  [Bursts  into  tears.] 
Enter  TRADELOVE. 

Trade.  What,  in  tears,  Nancy  ?  What  have  you 
done  to  her,  Mrs.  Prim,  to  make  her  weep  ? 

Miss  L.  Done  to  me  ?  I  admire  I  keep  my  senses 
among  you ;  but  I  will  rid  myself  of  your  tyranny, 
if  there  be  either  law  or  justice  to  be  had.  I'll  force 
you  to  give  me  np  my  liberty. 

Mrs.  P.  Thou  hast  more  need  to  weep  for  thy 
sins,  Anne ;  yea,  for  thy  manifold  sins. 

Stita  L.  Don't  think"  that  I'll  be  still  the  fool 
which  you  have  made  me ;  no,  I'll  wear  what  I 
please — go  when  and  where  I  please, — and  keep 
what  company  I  think  fit,  and^iot  what  you  shall 
direct ;  I  will. 

Trade.  For  my  part,  1  do  think  all  this  very  rea 
sonable,  Miss  Lovely  ;  'tis  fit  you  should  have  your 
liberty,  and  for  that  very  purpose  I  am  come. 
Enter    PERIWINKLE   and   OBADIAH    PRIM,  with  o 
tttttr  in  his  hand. 

Per.  1  have  bought  some  black  stockings  of  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Prim ;  but  he  tells  me  the  glover's 
trade  belongs  to  you  :  therefore,  I  pray  you  look 
me  out  live  or  MX  dozen  of  mourning  gloves,  such 
as  are  given  at  funerals,  and  send  them  to  my  house-. 

Obad.  My  friend  Periwinkle  has  got  a  good  wind 
fall  to-«l. t\  ;  M-\eu  liiui.ii 

Mis.  l'\    I   \u>h  tliiv  j.i\  ill"  it.  noi- 

Trad.  .    \\  ;,  .1.  il  Sir  Toby  dea.l  then  .' 

P«r.  He  is.     You'll  take  care,  Mrs.  Prim. 
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Mrs.  1\  Yea,  I  will,  neighbour. 
Obad.  This  letter  recommendeth  a  speaker:  'tis 
from  Aminadab  Holdfast,  of  Bristol;  peradventure 
ho  will  be  here  this  night;  therefore,  Sarah,  do  thou 
take  care  for  his  reception.     [Gives  her  ike  letter.] 
Mrs.  P.   I  will  obey  thce.  [Exit. 

Obad.  What  art  thou  in  the  dumps  for,  Anne  ? 
Trade.  We  must  marry  her,  Mr.  Prim. 
Obad.  Why,   truly,  it'  we   could  find   a   husband 
worth  having,  I  should  be  as  glad  to  see  her  married 
as  thou  wouldst,  neighbour. 

Per.  Well  said,  there  are  but  few  worth  having. 
Trade.  I  can  recommend  you  a  man  now,  that  I 
think  you  can  none  of  you  have  an  objection  to. 

Enter  Sir  PHILIP  MODELOVE. 
Per.  You  recommend  ?    Nay,  whenever  she  mar 
ries,  I'll  recommend  the  husband. 

Sir  P.  What,  must  it  be  a  whale,  or  a  rhinoceros, 
Mr.  Periwinkle  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Per.  He  shall  be  none  of  the  fops  at  your  end  of 
the  town,  with  mop-heads  and  empty  skulls;  nor 
yet  any  of  our  trading  gentry,  who  puzzle  the  heralds 
to  find  arms  for  their  coaches.  No;  he  shall  be  a 
man  famous  for  travels,  solidity,  and  curiosity ;  one 
who  has  searched  into  the  profundity  of  nature  : 
when  heaven  shall  direct  such  a  one,  he  shall  have 
my  consent,  because  it  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Miss  L.  The  benefit  of  mankind  !  What,  would 
you  anatomize  me? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  he  would  dissect  you. 
Trade.  Or,  pore  over  you  through  a  microscope, 
to  see  how  your  blood  circulates  from  the  crown  of 
your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot ; — ha,  ha  !  But  I 
have  a  husband  for  you,  a  man  that  knows  how  to 
improve  your  fortune ;  one  that  trades  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe. 

Miss  L.  And  would  send  me  fora  venture,  perhaps. 
Trade.  One  that  will  dress  you  in  all  the  pride  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  :  a  Dutch  mer 
chant,  my  girl. 

Sir  P.  A  Dutchman!  ha,  ha!  There's  a  husband 
for  a  fine  lady.  Ya  frow,  will  you  meet  myn  slapen, 
ha,  ha !  he'll  learn  you  to  talk  the  language  of  the 
hogs,  madam,  ha,  ha  ! 

Trade.  He'll  teach  you  that  one  merchant  is  of 
more  service  to  a  nation  than  fifty  coxcombs.  'Tis 
the  merchant  makes  the  belle.  How  would  the  ladies 
sparkle  in  the  box,  without  the  merchant?  The 
Indian  diamond  !  the  French  brocade  !  the  Italian 
fan  !  the  Flanders  lace  !  the  fine  Dutch  holland ! 
How  would  they  vent  their  scandal  over  their  tea- 
tables  ?  And  where  would  your  beaux  have  cham 
pagne  to  toast  their  mistresses,  were  it  not  for  the 
merchant  ? 

Obad.  Verily,  neighbour  Tradclove,  thou  dos 
waste  thy  breath  about  nothing.  All  that  thou  hasi 
said  tendeth  only  to  debauch  youth,  and  fill  theii 
heads  with  the  pride  and  luxury  of  this  world.  Tin 
merchant  is  a  very  great  friend  to  Satan,  and  send 
eth  as  many  to  his  dominions  as  the  Pope. 

Per.  Right ;  I  say,  knowledge  makes  the  man. 
Obad.  Yea,  but  not  thy  kind  of  knowledge ;  it  ii 
the  knowledge  of  truth.     Search  thou  for  the  ligh 
within,  and  not  for  baubles,  friend. 

Miss  L.  Ah  !  study  your  country's  good,  Mr.  Peri 
winkle,  and  not  her  insects.  Rid  you  of  your  home 
bred  monsters,  before  you  fetch  any  from  abroad, 
dare  swear,  you  have  maggots  enough  in  your  own 
brain  to  stock  all  the  virtuosos  in  Europe  with  but 
terflies. 

Sir  P.  By  my  soul !  Miss  Nancy's  a  wit. 


Obad.  That  is  more  than  she  can  say  of  thee, 
riend.  Lookye,  'tis  in  vain  to  talk  ;  when  I  meet  a 
nan  worthy  of  her,  she  shall  have  my  leave  to 
marry  him. 

m  L.  Provided  he  be  of  the  faithful.  Was 
here  ever  such  a  swarm  of  caterpillars  to  blast  the 
lopes  of  a  woman  !  [jl»«f«.]  Know  this,  that  you 
ontend  in  vain ;  I'll  have  no  husband  of  your  ehoos- 
ng,  nor  shall  you  lord  it  over  me  long.  I'll  try  the 
ower  of  an  English  senate.  Orphans  have  been  re- 
[ressed,  and  wills  set  aside,  and  none  did  ever  de- 
erve  their  pity  more.  O,  Feign  well !  where  aie  thy 
iromises  to  free  me  from  these  vermin  ?  Alas  !  the 
ask  was  more  difficult  than  he  imagined.  [Aside. 

A  harder  task  than  what  the  poets  tell 

Of  yore  the  fair  Andromeda  befell  ; 

She  but  one  monster  fear' 'd,  I've  four  to  fear, 

And  see  no  Perseus,  no  deliverer  near.         [Exit. 

Enter  Servant,  who  whispers  to  OBADIAH  PRIM. 

Per.  The  woman  is  mad.  [  Exit. 

Sir  P.  So  are  you  all,  in  my  opinion.  [Exit. 

Serv.  One  Simon  Pure  imiuireth  for  thee.  [Ej-it. 

Obad.  Friend  Tradclove,  business  requireth  my 
>resence. 

Trade.  Oh  !  I  sha'n't  trouble  you.  Plague  take 
n'm  for  an  unmannerly  dog  ;  however,  I  have  kept 
my  word  with  my  Dutchman,  and  I'll  introduce  him 
;oo,  for  all  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Colonel  FEIGNWELL.  in  a  Quaker's  habit. 

Obad.  Friend  Pure,  thou  art  welcome.  How  is  it 
with  friend  Holdfast,  and  all  friends  in  Bristol; 
Timothy  Littleworth,  John  Slenderbrain,  and  Chris 
topher  Keepfaith  ? 

Cul.  F.  A  goodly  company  !  [Aside.]  They  are 
all  in  health,  I  thank  thee  for  them. 

Obad.  Friend  Holdfast  writes  me  word,  that  thou 
earnest  lately  from  Pennsylvania  :  how  do  all  friends 
there  ? 

Col.  F.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say  ?  I  know  just 
as  much  of  Pennsylvania  as  I  do  of  Bristol.  [Aside. 

Obad.   Do  they  thrive  ? 

Col.  F.  Yea,  friend,  the  blessing  of  their  good 
works  falls  upon  them. 

Enter  Mrs.  PRIM  and  Miss  LOVELY. 

Obad.  Sarah,  know  our  friend  Pure. 

Mrs.  P.  Thou  art  welcome.  [He  salutes  her. 

Col.  F.  Here  comes  the  sum  of  all  my  wishes. 
How  charming  she  appears  even  in  that  disguise  ! 

[Aside. 

Obad.  Why  dost  thou  consider  the  maiden  so  at 
tentively,  friend  ? 

Col.  F.  I  will  tell  thee.  About  four  days  ago  I 
saw  a  vision.  This  very  maiden,  but  in  vain  attire, 
standing  on  a  precipice,  I  heard  a  voice  which 
called  me  by  my  name,  and  bid  me  put  forth  my 
hand,  and  save  her  from  the  pit.  I  did  so,  and  me- 
thought  the  damsel  grew  unto  my  siile. 

Mrs.  P.  What  can  that  portend  ? 

Obad.  The  damsel's  conversion,  I  am  persuaded. 

Miss  L.  That's  false,  I'm  sure.  [Aside. 

Obad.  Wilt  thou  use  the  means,  friend  Pure  ? 

Col.  F.  Means !  What  means  ?  Is  she  not  thy 
daughter,  already  one  of  the  faithful  ? 

Mrs.  P.   No,  alas  !   she's  one  or'  the  ungodly. 

Obad.  Pray  thee  mind  what  this  good  man  will 
say  unto  thee  :  he  will  teach  thee  the  way  thou 
should'st  walk,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  I  know  my  way  without  his  instruction  : 
I  hoped  to  have  been  quiet  when  once  I  had  put  on 
your  odious  formality  here. 
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Col.  /•'.  Then  thou  wearest  it  out  of  compulsion, 
not  choice,  friend  ? 

Miss  L.  Thou  art  in  tin-  ri-:ht  of  it,  frit-mi. 

Mrs,  P.  Art  th-m  UM(  ashamed  to  mhnic  tin-  good 
man  ?  Ah  !  thou  stubborn  girl. 

Cut.  h\  Mind  her  not;  she  hurteth  not  mo.  If 
thou  wilt  leave  her  alone  with  nio,  I  will  discuss  some 
lew  points  with  her,  that  may  perchance  soften  her 
stubbornness,  and  melt  her  into  compliance. 

Olnttl.  Content  ;  I  pray  thee  put  it  home  to  her. 
Come,  Sarah,  let  us  le.ive  the  good  man  with  her. 

Miss  L.   [Catches   //"''/  <•/"   I'IM.M;   In-  luniks  loose. 

i  OIIAO.  and  Mrs.  P.]   What,  do  y.m  moan  to 

le.ive  me  with  this  old,  enthusiast ical  canter!    Don't 

tliink  because   I   complied   with   your   formality,  to 

impose-  jour  ridiculous  doctrine  upon  me. 

('<>l.  F.  I  pray  thee,  young  woman,  moderate  thy 
passion. 

.17/v.v  L.  I  pray  thoe,  walk  after  thy  leader;  you 
will  but  lose  your  labour  upon  me.  These  wretches 
will  certainly  make  me  mail  ! 

Col.  J'\  I  am  of  another  opinion  ;  the  spirit  telleth 
me  I  shall  convert  thee,  Anne. 

Mits  L.  'Tis  a  lying  spirit;  don't  believe  it. 

Col.  F.  Say'st  thou  so  ?  Why  then  thou  shalt  con 
vert  me,  my  angel.  [Catckiny  her  in  his  arms. 

Mits  L.  [Shrieks.]  Ah!  monster,  hold  on*,  or  I'll 
tear  thy  eyes  out 

Col.  F.  Hush !  for  heaven's  sake ;  dost  thou  not 
know  me  ?  I  am  Feignwell ! 

Miss  L.  Feignwell ! 

Re-enter  OBADIAH  PRIM. 

Oh,  I'm  undone !    Prim  here !    I  wish  with  all  my 
soul  I  had  been  dumb. 

Obad.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  didst  thou  shriek 
out,  Anne  ? 

Miss  L.  Shriek  out !  I'll  shriek  and  shriek  again, 
cry  murder,  thieves,  or  anything,  to  drown  the  noise 
of  that  eternal  babbler,  if  you  leave  me  with  him  any 
longer. 

Obad.  Was  that  all  ?  Fie,  fie,  Anne  ! 

Col.  F.  No  matter,  I'll  bring  down  her  stomach, 
I'll  warrant  thee.  Leave  us,  I  pray  thee. 

Obad.  Fare  thee  well.  Verily,  I  was  afrai.l  the 
flesh  had  got  the  better  of  the  spirit.  [Exit. 

Col.  F.  My  charming,  lovely  woman  ! 

[Embraces  her. 

Miss  L.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  disguise, 
Feign  w«UT 

Col.  F.  To  set  thee  free,  if  thou  wilt  perform  thy 
promise. 

Miss  L.  Make  me  mistress  of  my  fortune,  and 
make  thy  own  conditions. 

Col.  F.  This  night  shall  answer  all  my  wishes. 
S"e  here  I  have  the  consent  of  three  of  thy  guar 
dians  already,  and  doubt  not  but  Prim  will  make  the 
fourth. 

Enter  OBADIAH  PIUM,  who  listens. 

Obad.  I  would  gladly  hear  what  arguments  the 
good  man  useth  to  bend  her.  [Aside. 

.W/v.v  L.  Thy  words  give  me  new  life,  methinks. 

Ufm.l.    What  do  I  hear?  [Aside. 

Mi*s  L.  Thou  best  of  men,  heaven  meant  to  bless 
me  sure,  when  I  first  saw  thee. 

(Hurl.  He  hath  mollified  her.  O  wonderful  con- 
vision  !  [Aside. 

('<>'.  F.  [N'-./Vy.l  ITa!  Prim  listening. — No  more 
my  love,  ue  an-  observed:  seem  to  be  edified,  and 
^i\e  ihem  hopes  that  thou  wilt  turn  Quaker,  and 
i.Mve  the  rest  to  me.  f.fW/.]  I  am  glud  to  find  that 
thou  ait  touched  with  what  I  said  unto  thee,  Anne: 


another  time  I  will  explain  the  other  article  unto 
thee  in  the  meanwhile  be  thou  dutiful  to  our  friend 
Prim. 

Mits  L.  I  shall  obey  thee  in  everything. 

[OBADIAH  comet  forward '. 

Obail .  Oil.  what  a  prodigious  change  i-  here  !  Thou 
hast  wrought  a  miracle,  friend!  Ami'-,  \\«v>  dfst  ihon 
like  the  doctrine  he  hath  preached? 

Mist  L.  So  well  th  it  1  could  talk  to  him  for  ever, 
meihinks.  1  am  ashamed  of  my  former  folly,  and 
ask  your  pardon. 

Col.  F.  Enough,  enough,  that  thou  art  sorry;  he 
is  no  pope,  Anne. 

Obad.  True;  I  am  no  pope,  Anne.  Verily,  thou 
dost  rejoice  me  exceedingly,  friend  :  will  it  please 
thee  to  walk  into  the  next  room,  and  refresh  thyself? 
Come,  take  the  maiden  by  the  hand. 

Col.  F.  We  will  follow  thoe.  [Going. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  There  is  another  Simon  Pure  inquireth  for 
thee,  master. 

Col.  F.  The  devil  there  is  !  [Aside. 

Obad.  Another  Simon  Pure !  I  do  not  know  him  ; 
is  he  any  relation  of  thine  ? 

Col.  F.  No,  friend ;  I  know  him  not.  Plague  take 
him!  I  wish  he  were  in  Pennsylvania  again,  with 
all  my  soul.  [Aside. 

Miss  L.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Obad.  Bring  him  up.  [Exit  Servant. 

Col.  F.  Humph  !  then  one  of  us  must  go  down, 
that's  certain.  Now,  impudence  assist  me. 

Enter  SIMON  PL  HE. 

Obad.  What  is  thy  will  with  me,  friend? 

Simon.  Didst  thou  not  receive  a  letter  from  Ami- 
nadab  Holdfast  of  Bristol,  concerning  one  Simon 
Pure  ? 

OlMd.  Yea,  Simon  Pure  is  already  here,  friend. 

Col.  F.  And  Simon  Pure  will  stay  here,  friend,  if 
it  be  possible.  [.l»7</c. 

Simon.  That's  an  untruth,  for  I  am  he. 

Col.  F.  Take  thou  heed,  friend,  what  thou  dost 
say  :  I  do  affirm  that  I  am  Simon  Pure. 

Simon.  Thy  name  may  be  Pure,  friend,  but  not 
that  Pure. 

Col.  F.  Yea,  that  Pure  which  my  good  friend, 
Aminadab  Holdfast,  wrote  to  my  friend  Prim  about; 
the  same  Simon  Pure  that  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  sojourned  in  Bristol  eleven  days;  thou  would'st 
not  take  my  name  from  me,  would'st  thou  ? — till  1 
have  done  with  it.  [Aside. 

Simon.  Thy  name  !  I  am  astonished  ! 

Col.  F.  At  what?   At  thy  own  assurance  ? 

[Going  up  to  him, 'SIMON  Pi  HE  starts  bark. 

Simon.  Avaunt !  Satan,  approach  me  not :  I  defy 
thee,  and  all  thy  works. 

Miss  L.  Oh  !  he'll  out-cant  him.  Undone,  un 
done  for  ever.  [Aside. 

Col.  F.  Hark  thee,  friend  !  thy  sham  will  not  take. 
Don't  exert  thy  voice  ;  thou  art  too  well  acquainted 
with  Satan  to  start  at  him,  thou  wicked  reprobate. 
What  can  thy  design  be  here  ? 

Enter  a  Servant,  trho</ii-is  1'iuv  a  letter. 

Obad.  One  of  these  must  be  a  counterfeit,  but 
which  I  cannot  say. 

Col.  F.  What  can  that  letter  be  ? 

Simon.  Thou  must  be  the  devil,  friend,  that' 
tain  ;  for  no  human  power  can  speak  so  great  a  false 
hood. 

Obad.  This  letter  sayeth  that  thou  art  better  ac- 
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[ACT  V. 


?uainted  with  that  prince  of  darkness,  than  any  here. 
To  SIMON. 1  Read  that,  I  pray  thee,  Simon. 

[Gives  it  to  the  Colonel. 

Col.  F.  [Aside.]  'Tis  Freeman's  hand.  [Reads.] 
«  There  is  a  design  formed  to  rob  your  house  this  night, 
and  cut  your  throat ;  and  for  that  purpose  there  is  a 
man  disguised  like  a  Quaker,  who  is  to  pass  for  one 
Simon  Pure:  the  gang,  whereof  I  am  one,  though  now 
resolved  to  rob  no  more,  has  been  at  Bristol :  one  of 
them  came  in  the  coach  ivith  the  Quaker,  whose  name 
he  hath  taken  ;  and  from  what  he  hath  gathered  from 
him,  formed  that  design,  and  did  not  doubt  but  he 
should  impose  so  far  upon  you  as  to  make  you  turn  out 
the  real  Simon  Pure,  and  keep  him  with  you.  Make 
the  right  use  of  this.  Adieu." — Excellent  well!  [Aside. 
Obad.  Dost  thou  hear  this  ?  [To  SIMON. 

Simon.  Yea,  but  it  moveth  me  not ;  that  doubtless 
is  the  impostor.  [Pointing  to  the  Colonel. 

Col.  F.  Ah  !  thou  wicked  one.  Now  I  consider 
thy  face,  I  remember  thou  didst  come  up  in  the 
leathern  conveniency  with  me.  Thou  hadst  a  black 
bob-wig  on,  and  a  brown  camblet  coat  with  brass 
buttons.  Canst  thou  deny  it,  eh  ? 

Simon.  Yea,  I  can,  and  with  a  safe  conscience 
too,  friend. 

Obad.  Verily,  friend,  thou  art  the  most  impudent 
villain  I  ever  saw. 

Mm  L.  Nay,  then,  I'll  have  a  fling  at  him 
[Aside.]  I  remember  the  face  of  this  fellow  at  Bath 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  picked  my  Lady  Raffle's  pocke 
in  the  Grove.  Don't  you  remember  that  the  mob 
pumped  upon  you,~friend  ?  This  is  the  most  noto 
rious  rogue — 

Simon.  What  does  provoke  thee  to  seek  my  life 
Thou  wilt  not  hang  me,  wilt  thou,  wrongfully  ? 

Obad.  She  will  do  thee  no  hurt;  nor  thou  shalt 
do  me  none ;  therefore  get  thee  about  thy  business, 
friend,  and  leave  thy  wicked  course  of  life,  or  thou 
may'st  not  come  off  so  favourably  everywhere.  Simon, 
I  pray  thee,  put  him  forth. 

Col.  F.  Go,  friend,  I  would  advise  thee,  and  tempt 
thy  fate  no  more. 

Simon.  Yea,  I  will  go :  but  it  shall  be  to  thy  con 
fusion  ;  for  I  shall  clear  myself.  I  will  return  with 
some  proofs  that  shall  convince  thee,  Obadiah,  that 
thou  art  highly  imposed  upon.  [Exit. 

Col.  F.  Then  there  will  be  no  staying  for  me, 
that's  certain.    What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?     [Aside. 
Obad.    What   monstrous   works   of  iniquity  are 
there  in  this  world,  Simon  ? 

Col.  F.  Yea,  the  age  is  full  of  vice.  'Sdeath,  I  am 
so  confounded  I  know  not  what  to  say.  [Asid. 

Obad.  Thou  art  disordered,  friend ;  art  thou  not 
well  ? 

Col.  F.  My  spirit  is  greatly  troubled,  and  some 
thing  telleth  me,  that  though  I  have  wrought  a  good 
work  in  converting  this  maiden,  this  tender  maiden, 
yet  my  labour  will  be  in  vain,  for  the  evil  spirit 
fighteth  against  her ;  and  I  see,  yea,  I  see  with  the 
eye  of  my  inward  man,  that  Satan  will  rebuffet  hei 
again,  whenever  I  withdraw  myself  from  her ;  anc 
she  will,  yea,  this  very  damsel  will  return  again  to 
that  abomination  from  whence  I  have  retrieved  her 
as  it  were — yea,  as  if  it  were  out  of  the  jaws  of  the 
fiend. 

Mm  L.  I  must  second  him.  [Aside.]  What  mean 
eth  this  struggling  within  me  ?  I  feel  the  spirit  re 
sisteth  the  vanities  of  this  world ;  but  the  flesh  i 
rebellious,  yea,  the  flesh — I  greatly  fear  the  flesh  anc 
the  weakness  thereof.  Hum. 

Obad.  The  maid  is  inspired.  [Aside.]  Prodigious 
The  damsel  is  filled  with  the  spirit.  Sarah ! 


Enter  Mrs.  PRIM. 

Mrs  P.  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  such  a  change 
n  our  beloved  Anne.  I  came  to  tell  thee  that  sup- 
icr  stayeth  for  thee. 

Col.  F.  I  am  not  disposed  for  thy  food ;  my  spirit 
.ongeth  for  more  delicious  meat !  Fain  would  I  re 
deem  this  maiden  from  the  tribe  of  sinners,  and  break 
;hose  cords  asunder  wherewith  she  is  bound.  Hum. 
Mm  L.  Something  whispers  in  my  ears,  methinks, 
that  I  must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  this  good  man, 
and  from  him  only  must  hope  for  consolation.  Hum. 
It  also  telleth  me  that  I  am  a  chosen  vessel  to  raise 
up  seed  to  the  faithful,  and  that  thou  must  consent 
that  we  two  be  one  flesh,  according  to  the  word. 
Hum  ! 

Obad.  What  a  revelation  is  here  !  This  is  cer 
tainly  part  of  thy  vision,  friend  ;  this  is  the  maiden's 
growing  unto  thy  side.  Ah!  with  what  willingness 
should  I  give  thee  my  consent,  could  I  give  thee  her 
fortune  too  ;  but  thou  wilt  never  get  the  consent  of 
the  wicked  ones. 

Col.  F.  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  your's.        [Aside. 
Obad.   [To  Miss   L.]   My  soul  rejoiceth,  yea  re 
joiceth,  I  say,  to  find  the  spirit  within  thee ;   for  lo, 
it  moveth  thee  with  natural    agitation ;  yea,  with 
natural  agitation  ;    yea,  with  natural   agitation  to 
wards  this  good  man;  yea,  it  stirreth,  as  one  may 
say, — yea,  verily  I  say,  it  stirreth  up  thy  inclina 
tion, — yea,  as  one  would  stir  a  pudding. 
All.   Hum! 

Mia  L.  I  see,  I  see  the  spirit  guiding  of  thy 
hand,  good  Obadiah  Prim,  and  now  behold  thou  art 
signing  thy  consent ;  and  now  I  see  myself  within 
thy  arms,  my  friend  and  brother  ;  yea,  I  am  become 
>one  of  thy  bone,  and  flesh  of  thy  flesh.  [Embracing 
Col.  F.}  Hum! 

Mrs.  P.  The  spirit  hath  greatly  moved  them  both. 
Mend  Prim,  thou  must  consent ;  there's  no  resist- 
ng  of  the  spirit. 

Obad.  Fetch  me  the  pen  and  ink,  Sarah ;  and  my 
land  shall  confess  its  obedience  to  the  spirit. 

[Exit  Mrs.  P. 
Col.  F.  I  wish  it  were  over. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  PRIM,  with  pen  and  ink 
Miss  L.  I  tremble  lest  this  quaking  rogue  should 
return,  and  spoil  all.  [Aside. 

Obad.  Here,  friend,  do  thou  write  what  the  spirit 
irompteth,  and  I  will  sign  it.  [Col.  F.  sits  down. 
Col.  F.  [Reads.]  "  This  is  to  certify  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  I  do  freely  give  all  my  right  and 
title  in  Anne  Lovely  to  Simon  Pure,  and  my  full  con 
sent  that  she  shall  become  his  wife,  according  to  the 
form  of  marriage.  Witness  my  hand." 

Obad.  That  enough ;  give  me  the  pen.     [Signs  it. 

Enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  Oh!  madam,  madam,  here's  the  quaking 
man  again :  he  has  brought  a  coachman,  and  two  or 
three  more.  [Aside  to  Miss  L.  and  exit. 

Miss  L.  Ruined,  past  redemption  ! 

[Aside  to  the  Colonel. 

Col.  F.  No,  no ;  one  minute  sooner  had  spoiled 
all;  but  now — Here's  company  coming,  friend;  give 


me  the  paper. 


[Going  to  Prim  hastily. 
and  I  wish  thee  happy 


Obad.  Here  it  is,  Simon 
with  the  maiden. 

Miss  L.  'Tis  done ;  and  now,  devil,  do  thy  worst. 
Enter  Simon  PURE,  Coachman,  and  others. 

Simon.  Look  thee,  friend,  I  have  brought  these 
people  to  satisfy  thee  that  I  am  not  that  impostor 
which  thou  didst  take  me  for.  ' 


This  is  the  man,  that 


ScKNK    I.] 
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did  drive  the  leathern  convenient-},  and  brought  me 
from  Bristol;  and  this  is, — 

Col.  !•'.  Lookye,  I'rimd.  to  save  the  court  the  trou 
ble  of  examining  witiu-.^i •-,  I  plead  guilty.  Ha,  ha! 

Obad.    llou's  this  ;     I-  not  tliy  name  Pure,  then  ? 

Col.  /•'.  No,  really,  sir;  I  only  made  hold  with 
this  gentleman's  name;  lint  here  I  give  it  ii])  sale 
and  sound  :  it  has  done  the  business  1  had  occasion 
for,  and  now  I  intend  to  wear  my  own,  which  shall 
lie  at  hi-  .service  upon  the  same  occasion  at  anytime. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Slnwn.  Oh!  the  wickedness  of  the 

|  Kill  Cnnchman,  $c. 

Obail.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  thy  impudence, 
\.ine;  thou  hailst  deceived  me,  and  perchance  un- 
done  II 

.l//v.  /'.  I'hou  art  a  dissembling  baggage,  and 
shame  will  ovri  ik'-  ihec.  |  /'.'///. 

Simon.  I  am  grieved  to  see.  thy  wife  so  much  trou 
bled;  1  will  follow  and  console  her.  [Exit. 
Enter  Servant 

Serv.  Thy  brother  guardians  inquire  for  thee;  here 
is  another  man  with  them.  [Erit. 

Miss  L.  Who  can  that  man  be?  [To  Col.  F. 

Col.  F.  'Tis  Freeman;  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
ordered  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  guardians  here. 
Enter  Sir  PHILIP  MODEIOVE,  TRADELOVE,  PERI 
WINKLE,  and  FREEMAN. 

Free.  Is  all  safe  ?  Did  my  letter  do  you  service  ? 

[Aside  to  the  Colonel. 

Col.  F.  All,  all's  safe ; — ample  service.         [Aside. 

Sir  P.  Miss  Nancy,  how  dost  do,  child? 

Miss  L.  Don't  call  me  miss,  friend  Philip;  my 
name  is  Anne,  thou  knowest. 

Sir  P.  What,  is  the  girl  metamorphosed  ? 

Mm  L.  I  wish  thou  wert  so  metamorphosed.  Ah  ! 
Philip,  throw  off  that  gaudy  attire,  and  wear  the 
clothes  becoming  thy  age. 

Obad.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  these  men.          [Aside. 

Sir  P.  My  age !  the  woman  is  possessed. 

Col.  F.  No;  thou  art  possessed  rather,  friend. 

Trade.  Harkye !  Miss  Lovely,  one  word  with  you. 
[Takes  hold  of  her  hand. 

Col  F.  This  maiden  is  my  wife,  thanks  to  my 
friend  Prim,  and  thou  hast  no  business  with  her. 

[Takes  her  from  him. 

Trade.  His  wife  !  harkye,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Per.  Why,  you  have  made  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work  of  it,  Mr.  Prim. 

Sir  P.  Married  to  a  quaker !  thou  art  a  fine  fel 
low  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  orphan,  truly.  There's 
a  husband  for  a  young  lady! 

Col.  F.  When  I  have  put  on  my  beau  clothes,  Sir 
Philip,  you'll  like  me  better. 

Sir  P.  Thou  wilt  make  a  very  scurvy  beau,  friend. 

Col.  F.  I  believe  I  can  prove  it  under  your  hand 
that  you  thought  me  a  very  fine  gentleman  iu  the 
park  t'other  day,  about  thirty -six  minutes  after  ele 
ven.  Will  you  take  a  pinch,  Sir  Philip?  One  of  the 
iiuest  snuff-boxes  you  ever  saw.  [Offers  him  snujf. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  overjoyed,  'faith  I  am, 
if  thou  be'st  the  gentleman.  I  own  I  did  give  my 
consent  to  the  gentleman  I  brought  here  to-day; 
but  whether  this  is  he,  I  can't  be  positive. 

Obad.  Canst  thou  not?  Mow  I  think  thou  art  a 
fine  fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  orphan.  Thou 
shallow-brained  shuttlecock!  he  may  be  a  pick 
pocket  for  aught  thou  dost  know. 

Ptr.  You  would  have  been  two  rare  fellows  to 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  sole  management  of 
her  fortune,  would  ye  not,  think  ye?  But  Mr.  Trade- 
love  and  myself  shall  take  care  of  her  portion. 


Trade.  Ay,  ay,  so  we  will.  Didn't  you  tell  me  the 
Dutch  merchant  desired  me  to  meet  him  here,  Mr. 
Freeman  ? 

Free.  I  did  so,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  here,  if 
you'll  have  a  little  patience. 

Col.  F.  What,  is  Mr.  Tradelovc  impatient?  Nay, 
then,  ih  ben  pereet  voor  your,  he  be,  Jan  Van  Tiu'i- 

tamtirelerelettil   Heer  Van   Fei-ll  well,  vcrg'' 

Tnt'lr.  Oh!  plague  of  the  name!  what  have  you 
tricked  me  too,  Mr.  Freeman? 

Col.  F.  Tricked,  Mr.  Tradelove  !  Did  not  I  give 
yon  two  thon.-and  pounds  for  your  consent  fairly? 
And  now  do  you  tell  a  gentleman  he  has  tricked  you? 

Per.  So,  so !  you  are  a  pretty  guardian,  'faith,  to 
sell  your  charge  !  What,  do  you  look  upon  her  as 
part  of  your  stock  ? 

Obad.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  glad  thy  knavery  is 
found  out,  however;  I  confess  the  maiden  over 
reached  me,  and  I  had  no  sinister  end  at  all 

Per.  Ay,  ay,  one  thing  or  other  overreached  you 
all;  but  I'll  take  care  he  shall  never  finger  a  penny 
of  her  money,  I  warrant  you.  Overreached  quotha! 
Why  I  might  have  been  overreached  too,  if  I  had 
no  more  wit:  I  don't  know  but  this  very  fellow  may 
be  him  that  was  directed  to  me  from  Grand  Cairo, 
t'other  day.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Col.  F.  The  very  same. 

Per.  Are  you  so,  sir  ?  But  your  trick  would  not 
pass  upon  me. 

Col.  F.  No,  as  you  say,  at  that  time  it  did  not ; 
that  was  not  my  lucky  hour.  But,  harkye !  sir,  I 
must  let  you  into  one  secret.  You  may  keep  honest 
John  Tradesc  ant's  coat  on,  for  your  umle,  Sir  Toby 
Periwinkle,  is  not  dead,  se  the  charge  of  mourning 
will  be  saved.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Don't  you  remember 
Mr.  Pillage,  your  uncle's  steward  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Per.  Not  dead!  I  begin  to  fear  I  am  tricked  too. 

Col.  F.  Don't  you  remember  the  signing  of  a  lease, 
Mr.  Periwinkle?" 

Per.  Well,  and  what  signifies  that  lease,  if  my 
uncle  is  not  dead  ?  Ha !  I  am  sure  it  was  a  lease  I 
signed. 

Col.  F.  Ay,  but  it  was  a  lease  for  life,  sir;  and  for 
this  beautiful  tenement,  I  thank  you. 

[  Takiny  hold  of  Miss  Lovely. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  neighbours'  Tare. 

Free.  So  then,  I  find  you  are  all  tricked,  ha,  ha! 

Per.  I  am  certain  1  read  us  plain  a  lease  as  ever  I 
read  in  my  life. 

Col.  F.  You  read  a  lease  I  grant  you ;  but  you 
signed  this  contract.  [Sheii'iiiy  a  pa per e 

Per.  How  durst  you  put  this  trick  upon  me,  .Mr 
Freeman  ?  Didn't  you  tell  me  my  uncle  was  dy  in-i.J' 

Free.  And  would  tell  you  twice  as  much  to  i 
my  friend :   ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  P.  What,  the  learned  and  famous  Mr.  Peri 
winkle  choused  too!  ha,  ha,  ha!  1  shall  die  with 
laughing;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Trade.  Well,  since  you  have  out-witted  us  all, 
pray  you,  what  and  who  arc  you,  sir  ? 

•far  P.  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  a  fine  gentleman.  I 
am  glad  you  have  got  a  person,  madam,  who  under 
stands  dress  and  good  breeding.  I  was  resolved  she 
should  have  one  of  my  choosing. 

Trade.  A  beau!  nay,  then,  she  is  finely  helped  up. 

Miss  L.  Why,  beaus  are  great  encouragcrs  of  trade, 
sir;  ha,  ha! 

Col.  F.  Lookye,  gentlemen :  I  am  the  person  who 
can  give  you  the  best  account  of  myself;  and  1 
beg  Sir   Philip's    pardon,  when    I  tell  him,   that,  I 
have  as  much  aversion   to  what  he  calls  dress  dud 
breeding,  as  I  have  to  the  enemies  of  my  religion. 
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I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve  his  majesty,  and 
headed  a  regiment  of  the  bravest  fellows  that  ever 
pushed  bayonet  into  the  throat  of  an  enemy ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  fortune  this  lady  brings  me, 
whenever  my  country  wants  my  aid,  my  sword  and 
arm  are  at  her  service. 

And  now,  my  fair,  if  thou' It  but  deign  to  smile, 
I  meet  a  recompense  for  all  my  toil : 


Love  and  religion  ne'er  admit  restraint, 
And  force  makes  many  sinners,  not  one  saint  ; 
Still  free  ax  air  the  active  mind  does  rove, 
And  searches  proper  objects  for  its  love  ; 
But  that  once  fix' d,  'tis  past  the  power  of  art 
To  chase  the  dear  idea  from  the  heart :  '• 
'  Tis  liberty  of  choice  that  sweetens  life, 
Makes  the  glad  husband,  and  the  happy  wife. 

Exeunt. 


THE      BUSY      BODY; 


A    COMEDY,     IN    FIVE    ACTS, 


BY     MRS.    CENTLIVRE. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 

SIR  GEORGE  AIRY 

SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE 

SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK 

CHARLES 

MARPLOT 

WHISPER 

MIRANDA 

IsABINDA 

PATCH 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L— The  Park. 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  AIRY,  meeting  CHARLES. 

Charles.  Ha  !  Sir  George  Airy,  a  birding  thus 
early  !  What  forbidden  game  roused  you  so  soon  ? 
for  no  lawful  occasion  could  invite  a  person  of  your 
figure  abroad  at  such  unfashionable  hours. 

Sir  G.  There  are  some  men,  Charles,  whom  for 
tune  has  left  free  from  inquietudes,  who  are  dili 
gently  studious  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  make 
themselves  uneasy. 

Charles.  Is  it  possible  that  anything  in  nature 
can  ruffle  the  temper  of  a  man  whom  the  four  sea 
sons  of  the  year  compliment  with  as  many  thousand 
pounds;  nay,  and  a  father  at  rest  with  his  ancestors. 

Sir  G.  Why,  there  it  is  now  !  a  man  that  wants 
money  thinks  none  can  be  unhappy  that  has  it;  but 
my  affairs  are  in  such  a  whimsical  posture,  that  it 
will,  require  a  calculation  of  my  nativity  to  find  if 
my  gold  will  relieve  me  or  not. 

Charles.  -Ha,  ha,  ha!  never  consult  the  stars  about 
that;  gold  has  a  power  beyond  them.  Then  what  can 
*hy  business  be  that  gold  won't  serve  thce  in. 


Sir  G.  Why  I'm  in  love. 

Charles.  In  love  !  Ha',  ha,  ha!  in  love  !  Ha,  ha 
ha,  ha  !  with  what,  pr'ythee  ?  a  cherubin  ? 

Sir  G.  No  ;  with  a  woman. 

Charles.  A  woman  !  good.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and 
gold  not  help  thee  ? 

Sir  G.  But  suppose  I'm  in  -lore  with  two  ? 

Charles.  Ay,  if  thou'rt  in  love  with  two  hundred, 
gold  will  fetch  them,  I  warrant,  thee,  boy.  But  who 
are  they  ?  who  are  they  ?  come. 

Sir  G.  One  is  a  lady  whose  face  I  never  s-aw,  but 
witty  to  a  miracle  ;  the  other  beautiful  as  Venus — 

Charles.  And  a  fool. 

Sir  G.  For  ought  I  know,  for  I  never  spoke  to  her; 
but  you  can  inform  me.  I  am  charmed  by  the  wit 
of  the  one,  and  die  for  the  beauty  of  the  other. 

Charles.   And  pray  which  are  you  in  quest  of  now  ? 

Sir  G.  I  prefer  the  sensual  pleasnre  ;  I'm  for  her 
I've  seen,  who  is  thy  father's  ward,  Miranda. 

Charles.  Nay,  then  I  pity  you  ;  for  the  Jew,  my 
father,  will  no  more  part  with  her  and  thirty  thou 
sand  pounds  than  he  would  with  a  guinea  to  keep 
me  from  starving. 

Sir  G.  Now  you  see  gold  can't  do  every  thing, 
Charles. 

Charles.  Yes  ;  for  it  is  her  gold  that  bars  my  fa 
ther's  gate  against  you. 

Sir  G.  Why,  if  he  be  this  avaricious  wretch,  how 
cam'st  thou  by  such  a  liberal  education  ? 

Charles.  Not  a  sous  out  of  his  pocket,  I  assure 
you:  I  had  an  uncle  who  defrayed  that  charge;  but 
for  some  little  wildness  of  youth,  though  he  made 
me  his  heir,  left  dad  my  guardian  till  I  came  to 
years  of  discretion,  which  I  presume  the  old  gentle 
man  will  never  think  I  am;  and  now  he  has  got  -the 
estate  into  his  clutches,  it  does  me  no  more  good 
than  if  it  lay  in  Prester  John's  dominions. 

Sir  G.  What,  canst  thou  find  no  stratagem  to  re 
deem  it? 

Charles.  I  have  made  many  essays  to  no  purpose ; 
though  want,  the  mistress  of  invention,  still  tempts 
me  on,  yet  still  the  old  fox  is  too  cunning  for  me.  I 
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am  upon  my  last  project,  which  if  it  fails,  thon  for 
my  last  refuge,  a  brown  musket.  , 

Sir  G.  What  is't  ?  can  I  assist  thee  ? 

diaries.  Not  yet;  when  you  can,  I  have  confi 
dence  enough  in  you  to  ask  it, 

•Sir  G.  I  am  always  ready.  But  what  does  he 
intend  to  do  with  Miranda?  Is  she  to  be  sold  in 
private,  or  will  he  put  her  up  byway  of  auction,  at 
who  bids  most  ?  If  so,  'egad  I'm  for  him  ;  my  gold, 
as  you  say,  shall  be  subservient  to  my  pleasure. 

Charles.  To  deal  ingenuously  with  you,  Sir  George, 
I  know  very  little  of  her  or  home;  for  since  my'un- 
cle's  death,  and  my  return  from  travel,  1  have  never 
been  well  with  my  father;  he  thinks  my  expenses 
too  great,  and  I  his  allowance  too  little ;  he  never 
sees  me  but  he  quarrels,  and  to  avoid  that  I  shun 
his  house  as  much,  as  possible.  The  report  is,  he  in 
tends  to  marry  her  himself, 

Sir  G.  Can  she  consent  to  it  ? 

Charles.  Yes  faith,  so  they  say ;  but  I  tell  you  I 
am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter.  I  fancy  she  plays 
the  mother-in-law  already,  and  sets  the  old  gentle 
man  on  to  do  mischief. 

Sir  G.  Then  I  have  your  free  consent  to  get  her  ? 

Charles.  Ay,  and  my  helping  hand,  if  occasion  be. 

Sir  G.  Poh  !  yonder's  a  fool  coming  this  way ;  let's 
avoid  him. 

Charles.  What,  Marplot  ?  No,  no,  he's  my  instru 
ment;  there's  a  thousand  conveniences  in  him;  he'll 
lend  me  his  money,  when  he  has  any,  run  of  my 
errands  and  be  proud  on  it;  in  short,  he'll  pimp  for 
me,  lie  for  me,  drink  for  me,  do  anything  but  fight 
for  me,  and  that  I  trust  to  my  own  arm  for. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  then  he's  to  be  endured ;  I  never 
knew  his  qualifications  before.  [Retires. 

Enter  MARPLOT,  with  a  patch  acrost  hit  face. 

Mar.  Dear  Charles,  .your's.  Ha!  Sir  George 
Airy!  the  man  in  the  world  I  have  an  ambition  to 
be  known  to.  [Aside.]  Give  me  thy  hand,  dear  boy. 

[  To  Cftarlcs. 

Charles.  A  good  assurance  !  But  harkye,  how 
came  your  beautiful  countenance  ckmded  in  the 
wrong  place  ? 

Afar.  I  must  confess  'tis  a  little  mal-a-propos ;  but 
no  matter  for  that.  A  word  with  you,  Charles. 
Pr'ythee  introduce  me  to  Sir  George,  he  is  a  man 
of  wit,  and  I'd  give  ten  guineas  to — 

Charles.  When  you  have  them,  you  mean. 

Mar.  Ay,  when  I  have  them;  poh,  plague!  you 
cut  the  thread  of  my  discourse.  I  will  give  ten  gui 
neas,  I  say,  to  be  ranked  in  his  acquaintance.  But, 
pr'ythee,  introduce  me. 

•Charles.  .  Well,  on  condition  you'll  give  us  a  true 
"account  how  you  came  by  that  mourning  nose,  I  will. 

Mar.  I'll  do  it. 

Charles.  Sir  George,  here's  a  gentleman  has  a 
passionate  desire  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Sir  G.  [advancing.]  Oh !  1  honour"  men  of  the 
sword.;  and  I  presume  this  gentleman  is  lately  come 
from  Spain  or  Portugal,  by  his  scars. 

Mar.  No,  really,  Sir  George,  mine  sprung  from 
civil  fury.  Happening  last  night  to  step  into  the 
groom-porter's,  1  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go  ten 
guineas  with  a  sort  of  a,  sort  of  a — kind  of  a  milk 
sop,  as  I  thought.  A  plague  of  the  dice  !  he  Hung 
out,  and  my  pockets  bcfer  empty,  as  Charles  knows 
they  often  are,  he  proved  a  surly  North  Briton,  and 
broke  my  face  for  my  deficiency. 

Sir  G.   Ha,  ha !  aiid  did  not  you  draw  ? 

Mar.  Draw,  sir  !  why  I  did  but  lay  my  hand  upon 
my  sword  to  make  a  swift  retreat,  anil  lie  i\.:in-l 
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out.    Now  the  deel  a  ma  saul,  sir,  giii  ye  touch  yer 
.-ted  I'  fc  whip  mine  through  yer  wt-ni.' 
0.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Charles.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Safe  was  the  word.  So 
you  walked  oil',  I  suppose. 

Mar.   Yes,  fur  I  avoid  fighting,  purely  to  be  scr- 
'.••  to  my  friends,  you  k 

Sir  (j.  Your  friends  are  much  obliged  to  you,  sir; 
I  hope  you  will  rank  me  in  that  number. 

Mar.  Sir  George,  a  bow  from  the  side-box,  or  to 
be  seen  in  your  < -harlot,  binds  me  ever  yours. 

Sir  G.  Trifles ;  you  may  command  them  when 
you  please. 

diaries.  Provided  he  may  .command  you. 

Mar.  Me  !  why  I  live  for  no  other  purpose.  Sir 
George,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  caressed  oy  most  of 
the  reigning  toasts  of  the  town  :  I'll  tell  them  you 
are  the  finest  gentleman — 

Sir  G.  No,  no,  pr'ythee  let  me  alone  to  tell  the 
ladies  my  parts.     Can  you  convey  a  letter  upon  or 
casion,   or  deliver  a  message  with  an  air  of  busi 
ness,  ha? 

Mar.  With  the  assurance  of  a  page  and  the  gra 
vity  of  a  statesman. 

Sir  G.  You  know  Miranda  ? 

Mar.  What !  my  sister  ward  !  why,  her  guardian 
is  mine;  we  are  fellow  sufferers.  .Ah  !  he  is  a  cove-' 
tous,  cheating,  sanctified,  cunnudgeon  :  that  Sir 
Francis  Gripe  is  a  d — 'd  old — hypocritical — 

Charles.  Hold,  hold  ;  1  suppose,  friend,  you  forget 
that  he  is  my  father. 

Mar.  I  ask  your  pardon,  Charles,  but  it  is  for  your 
sake  I  hate  him.  Well,  I  say,  the  world  is  mistaken 
in  him ;  his  outside  piety  makes  him  every  man's 
executor,  and  his  inside  cunning  makes  him  every 
heir's  gaoler.  'Egad,  Charles,  I'm  half  persuaded 
that  thou  art  some  ward  too,  and  never  of  his  get 
ting  ;  for  never  were  two  things  so  unlike  as  you  and 
your  father;  he  scrapes  up  everything,  and  thou 
spende*st  every  thing ;  everybody  is  indebted  to  him, 
and  thou  art  indebted  to  everybody. 

Charles.  You  are  very  free,  Mr.  Marplot. 

Mar.  Ay,  I  give  and  take,  Charles ;  you  may  be 
as  free  with  me,  you  know. 

Sir  G.  A  pleas-ant  fellow. 

Charles.  The  dog  is  diverting  sometimes,  or  there 
would  be  no  enduring  his  impertinence.  He  is 
pressing  to  be  employed,  and  willing  to  execute ; 
but  some  ill  fate  generally  attends  all  he  undertakes, 
and  he  oftener  spoils  an  intrigue  than  helps  it. 

Mar.  I  have  always  your  good  word ;  but  if  I 
miscarry,  'tis  none  of  my  fault ;  I  follow  my  instruc-  I 
tions. 
*    Charles.  Yes,  witness  the  merchant's  wife. 

Mar.  Pish,  poh  !  that  was  an  accident. 
.  Sir  G.  What  was  it,  pr'ythee  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  Charles,  now  don't  expose  your  friciftl. 

Charles.  Why,  you  must  know  I  had  lent  a  certain 
merchant  my  hunting  horses,  and  was  to  have  met 
his  wife  in  his  absence.  Sending  him  along  with  my 
groom  to  make  the  compliment,  and  to  deliver  a- 
letter  to  the  lady  at  the  same  time,  what  docs  he  do 
but  gives  the  husband  the  letter  and  offers  her  the 
horses ! 

Mar.  Why  to  be  sure  I  did  offer  her  the  horses, 
and  I  remember  you  was  even  with  me,  for  you  der      t 
nied  the  letter  to»be  yours,  and  swore  I  had  a  design 
upon  her,  which  my  bones  paid  for. 

C!id>!  >.  ('Mine,  Sir  George,  let  us  walk  round,  if 
you  are  not  on^aged,  for  1  have  sent  iny  man  upon 
a  little  earnest  business,  and  I  have  ordered  him  !•> 
bring  me  tho  answer  iuto  the  park. 

3  F 
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Afar.  Business  !  and  I  not  know  it !  'Egad,  I'll 
watch  him.  [Aside.] 

Sir  G.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Charles,  I  am  to 
meet  your  father. 

Charles.  My  lather  ! 

Sir  G.  Ay,  and  about  the  oddest  bargain  perhaps 
you  ever  heard  of;  but  I'll  not  impart  till  I  know 
the  success. 

Mar.  What  can  his  business  be  with  Sir  Francis  ? 
Now  would  I  give  all  the  world  to  know  it.  Why 
the  devil  should  not  one  know  every  man's  concerns? 

[Aside.] 

Charles.  Prosperity  to't,  whatever  it  be :  I  have 
private  affairs  too  :  over  a  bottle  we'll  compare  notes. 

Mar.  Charles  knows  I  love  a  glass  as  well  as  any 
man  ;  I'll  make  one  ;  shall  it  be  to-night  ?  I  long  to 
know  their  secrets,  [^szde.] 

Enter  WHISPER. 

Whis.  Sir,  sir,  Mrs.  Patch  says  Isabinda's  Spa 
nish  father  has  quite  spoiled  the  plot,  and  she  can 
not  meet  you  in  the  park,  but  he  infallibly  will  go 
out  this  afternoon,  she  says;  but  I  must  step  again 
to  know  the  hour. 

Mar.  What  did  Whisper  say  now  ?  I  shall  go  stark 
mad  if  I'm  not  let  into  the  secret,  [^szae.] 

Charles.  Curst  misfortune ! 

Mar.  Curst !  what's  curst,  Charles  ? 

Charles.  Come  along  with  me ;  my  heart  feels 
pleasure  at  her  name.  Sir  George,  yours;  we'll  meet 
at  the  old  place,  the  usual  hour. 

Sir  G.  Agreed,  I  think  I  see  Sir  Francis  yonder. 

[Exit. 

Charles.  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me  ;  I  am  en 
gaged.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Engaged  !  Egad,  I'll  engage  my  life  Til 
know  what  your  engagement  is.  \Exit. 

Enter  MIRANDA. 

Mir.  Let  the  chair  wait.  My  servant,  tnat  dog 
ged  Sir  George,  said  he  was  in  the  park. 

Enter  PATCH. 

Ha  !  Miss  Patch  alone !  did  not  you  tell  me  you  had 
contrived  a  way  to  bring  Isabinda  to  the  park  ? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  your  ladyship  cannot  imagine 
what  a  wretched  disappointment  we  have  met  with ! 
Just  as  I  had  fetched  a  suit  of  my  clothes  for  a  dis 
guise,  comes  my  old  master  into  his  closet,  which  is 
right  against  her  chamber  door  :  this  struck  us  into 
a  terrible  fright;  at  length  I  put  on  a  grave  face, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  at  leisure  for  his  chocolate? 
in  hopes  to  draw  him  out  of  his  hole  ;  but  he  snapp'd 
my  nose  off:  "  No,  I  shall  be  busy  here  these  two 
hours."  At  which  my  poor  mistress,  seeing  no  way 
of  escape,  ordered  me  to  wait  on  your  ladyship  with 
the  sad  relation. 

Mir.  Unhappy  Isabinda  !  was  ever  any  thing  so 
unaccountable  as  the  humour  of  Sir  Jealous  Traffick? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  it's  his  living  so  long  in 
Spain ;  he  vows  he'll  spend  half  his  estate  but  he'll 
be  a  parliament  man,  on  purpose  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  women  to  wear  veils,  and  other  odious  Spanish 
customs.  He  swears  it  is  the  height  of  impudence 
to  have  a  woman  seen  barefaced  even  at  church,  and 
scarce  believes  there's  a  true  begotten  child  in  the 
city. 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  the  old  fool  torments  him 
self !  Suppose  he  could  introduce  his  rigid  rules, 
does  he  think  we  could  not  match  them  in  contriv 
ance  ?  No,  no  !  let  the  tyrant  man  make  what  laws 
lie  will,  if  there's  a  woman  under  the  government,  I 
warrant  she  finds  a  way  to  break  them.  Is  his  mind 
set  upon  the  Spaniard  for  a  son-in-law,  still  ? 


Patch.  Ay,  and  he  expects  him  by  the  next  fleet, 
which  drives  his  daughter  to  melancholy  and  despair. 
But,  madam,  I  find  you  retain  the  same  gay,  cheer 
ful  spirit  you  had  when  I  waited  on  your  ladyship. 
My  lady  is  mighty  good-humoured  too,  and  I  have 
found  a  way  to  make  Sir  Jealous  believe  I  am  wholly 
in  his  interest,  when  my  real  design  is  to  serve  her : 
he  makes  me  her  gaoler,  and  I  set  her  at  liberty. 

Mir.  I  knew  thy  prolific  brain  would  be  of  sin 
gular  service  to  her,  or  I  had  not  parted  with  thee 
to  her  father. 

Patch.  But,  madam,  the  report  is  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  your  guardian. 

Mir.  It  is  necessary  such  a  report  should  be,  Patch. 

Patch.  But  is  it  true,  madam  ? 

Mir.  That's  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Patch.  I  thought  it  was  only  the  old  strain,  coax 
ing  him  still  for  your  own,  and  railing  at  all  the 
young  fellows  about  town  :  in  my  mind  now,  you  are 
as  ill  plagued  with  your  guardian,  madam,  as  my 
lady  is  with  her  father. 

Mir.  No,  I  have  liberty,  wench  ;  that  she  wants : 
what  would  she  give  now  to  be  in  this  dishabille  in 
the  open  air ;  nay  more,  in  pursuit  of  the  young  fel 
low  she  likes  ?  for  that's  my  case,  1  assure  you. 

Patch.  As  for  that,  madam,  she's  even  with  you  ; 
for  though  she  cannot  come  abroad,  we  have  a  way 
to  bring  him  home  in  spite  of  old  Argus. 

Mir.  Now,  Patch,  your  opinion  of  my  choice,  for 
here  he  comes.  Ha  !  my  guardian  with  him !  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I'm  sure  Sir  Francis 
can't  know  me  in  this  dress.  Let's  observe  them. 
[  They  withdraw.] 
Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE  and  SIR  GEORGE  AIRY. 

Sir.  F.  Verily,  Sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent  throw 
ing  away  thy  money  so,  for  I  tell  thee  sincerely,  Mi 
randa,  my  charge,  does  not  like  a  young  fellow ;  they 
are  all  vicious,  and  seldom  make  good  husbands.  In 
sober  sadness  she  cannot  abide  them. 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  In  sober  sadness,  you  are  mis 
taken.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Sir  G.  Lookye,  Sir  Francis,  whether  she  can  or 
cannot  abide  young  fellows  is  not  the  business  :  will 
you  take  the  fifty  guineas  ? 

Sir  F.  In  good  troth  I  will  not ;  for  I  knew  thy 
father,  he  was  a  hearty.wary  man,  and  I  cannot  con 
sent  that  his  son  should  squander  away  what  he 
saved  to  no  purpose. 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  Now,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
what  bargain  can  he  be  driving  about  me  for  fifty 
guineas  ? 

Sir  G.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  since  you  are  so  con 
scientious  for  my  father's  sake,  then  permit  me  the 
favour  gratis. 

Sir  F.  No,  verily;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  thy  expe 
rience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise ;  therefore  give  me  a 
hundred  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  G.  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  the  scanty 
sum.  Let  me  see — a  hundred  guineas.  [  Takes  the 
money  out  of  a  purse  and  chinks  it.]  Ha  !  they  have 
a  very  pretty  sound,  and  a  very  pleasing  look.  But 
then,  Miranda ;  but  if  she  should  be  cruel — 

Sir  F.  Ay,  do  consider  on't.     He,  he,  he  ! 

Sir.  G.  No,  I'll  do  it.  Come,  to  the  point;  here 
is  the  gold ;  sum  up  the  conditions.  [Sir  Francis 
pulls  out  a  paper.  ] 

Mir.  [I'eepiny.]  Ay,  for  Jb^aven's  sake  do,  for  my 
expectation  is  on  the  rack. 

Sir  F.  Well,  at  your  peril  be  it. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  go  on. 

Sir  F.  Imprimis,  you  are  to  be  admitted  into  my 
house  in  order  to  move  your  suit  to  Miranda,  fur  the 
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space  of  ten  minutes,  without  let  or  molestation, 
provided  1  remain  in  the  same  room. 

Sir  G.   But  out  of  ear-shot. 

•Sir  F.  Well,  well,  1  don't  desire  to  hear  what  you 
say;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  In  consideration  1  am  to  have  that 
purse  and  a  hundred  guineas. 

Sir  G.  Take  it.  [Gives  him  the  purse.]  And  this 
agreement  is  to  be  performed  to-day  ? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Poor  fool! 
how  Miranda  and  1  shall  laugh  at  him!  |.lw</<.| 
Well,  Sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  take  the  last  sound 
of  your  guineas,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Chinks  them.  Exit.] 

Mir.  [PMpty.]  Sure  he  does  not  know  that  I  am 
Miranda. 

Sir  G.  A  very  extraordinary  bargain  I  have  made, 
truly;  if  she  should  be  really  in  love  with  this  old 
ruff  now  ?  Psha  !  that's  morally  impossible.  But 
then,  what  hopes  have  I  to  succeed  ?  I  never  spoke 
to  her. 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  Say  you  so?  then  I  am  safe. 

Sir  G.  What,  though  my  tongue  never  spoke,  my 
eyes  said  a  thousand  things,  and  my  hopes  flattered 
me  her's  answered  them.  If  I  am  lucky — if  not,  it 
is  but  a  hundred  guineas  thrown  away.  [Miranda 
comes  forward.  ] 

Mir.  Upon  what,  Sir  George  ? 

SirG.  Ha !  my  incognita  !  upon  a  woman,  madam. 

Mir.  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can  deal  in, 
and  damage  the  soonest ;  your  very  breath  destroys 
them,  and  I  fear  you'll  never  see  your  return,  Sir 
George,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china,  and 
dropped  to  pieces  with  a  touch,  every  atom  of  her  I 
have  ventured  at,  if  she  is  but  mistrefs  of  thy  wit, 
balances  ten  times  the  sum.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  see 
thy  face. 

Mir.  By  no  means  ;  that  may  spoil  your  opinion 
of  my  sense. 

Sir  G.  Rather  confirm  it,  madam. 

Patch.  So  rob  the  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 

Sir  G.  No  child,  a  dish  of  chocolate,  in  the  morn 
ing  never  spoils  my  dinner ;  the  other  lady  I  design 
for  a  set  meal ;  so  there's  no  danger. 

Mir.  Matrimony  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  what  crimes  have 
you  committed  against  the  god  of  love,  that  he  shoulU 
revenge  thorn  so  severely,  as  to  stamp  husband  on 
your  forehead  ? 

Sir  G.  For  my  folly,  in  having  so  often  met  you 
here  without  pursuing  the  laws  of  nature  and  exer 
cising  her  commands :  but  I  resolve  ere  we  part  now 
to  know  who  you  are,  where  you  live,  what  kind  of 
flesh  and  blood  your  face  is  ;  therefore  unmask,  and 
don't  put  mo  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  you. 

Mir.  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  my 
hand,  Sir  George  ;  which  if  you  will  be  so  rude  to 
provoke— 

Sir  G.  You'll  apply  to  my  cheek ;  the  ladies'  fa 
vours  arc  always  welcome,  but  I  must  have  that 
cloud  withdrawn.  [Taking  hold  of  her.]  Remember 
you  are  in  the  park,  child ;  and  what  a  terrible  thing 
would  it  be  to  lose  this  pretty  white  hand  ! 

Mir.  And  how  it  will  sound  in  a  chocolate-house, 
that  Sir  George  Airy  rudely  pulled  off  a  lady's  mask, 
wlu-n  he  had  given  her  his  honour  that  he  never 
would,  directly  or  indirectly,  endeavour  to  know  her 
till  she  gave  him  leave  ? 

Sir  G.  But  if  that  lady  thinks  fit  to  pursue  and 
meet  me  at  every  turn,  like  some  troubled  spirit, 
shall  I  oe  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the  reality  ?  I 
would  have  nothing  dissatisfied  in  a  female  shape. 

Mir.  What  shall  I  do  ?   [Pauses.] 

Sir  G.  Ay,  pr'ythee,  consider,  for  thou  shall  find 
me  very  much  at  thy  service. 


Patch.  Suppose,  sir,  the  lady  should  be  in  love 
with  you  ? 

.  Oh  !  I'll  return  the  obligation  in  a  moment. 

l\ttfh.  And  marry  her? 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's  not  the  way  to  love  her, 
child. 

Mir.  If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die.  Which  way 
shall  I  escape  ?  let  me  see.  [Pauses.] 

Sir  G.  Well,  madam. 

Afj'r.  I  have  it.  Sir  George,  'tis  fit  you  should 
allow  something  ;  if  you'll  excuse  my  fate,  and  turn 
your  back  (if  you  look  upon  me  I  shall  siuk,  even 
masked  as  I  am,)  I  will  confess  why  I  have  engaged 
you  so  often,  who  I  am,  and  where  I  live. 

Sir  G.  Well,  to  shew  you  I  am  a  man  of  honour, 
I  accept  the  conditions  :  let  me  but  once  know  those, 
and  the  face  won't  be  long-  a  secret  to  me. 

Patch.  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ?  [Aside  to 
Miranda.] 

Mir.  To  get  off.  [Aside  to  Patch.] 

Sir  G.  'Tis  something  indecent  to  turn  one's  back 
upon  a  lady  ;  but  you  command,  and  I  obey.  [  Turnt 
his  back.]  Come,  madam,  begin. 

Mir.  First,  then  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  see  you 
at  Paris  [Draws  back  a  little  way,  and  speaks],  at  a 
ball  upon  a  birth-day  ;  your  shape  and  air  charmed 
my  eyes,  your  wit  and  complaisance  my  soul,  and 
from  that  fatal  night  I  loved  you.  [Drawing  back.] 

And  when  you  left  the  pf ace,  grief  seiz'd  me  so, 

Nor  rent  my  h<-art,  nor  sleep  my  eyes  could  know  ; 

Last,  I  resolv'd  a  hazardous  point  to  try, 

And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty. 

[Exit,  followed  by  Patch. 

Sir  G.  Excellent !  I  hope  she's  handsome.  Well, 
now,  madam,  to  the  two  other  things,  your  name, 
and  where  you  live.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  this 
confession  will  not  be  lost  upon  me.  Nay,  pr'ythee, 
don't  weep,  but  go  on,  for  I  find  mv  heart  melts  in 
thy  behalf.  Speak  quickly,  or  I  shall  turn  about. 
Not  yet ;  poor  lady  !  she  expects  I  should  comfort 
her,  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  has  said  enough  to 
encourage  me.  [Turns  about.]  Ha!  gone!  the 
devil!  jilted!  Why,  what  a  tale  she  has  invented, 
of  Paris,  balls,  and  birth-days  !  'Egad,  I'd  give  ten 
guineas  to  know  who  the  gipsy  is.  A  curse  of  my 
folly ;  I  deserve  to  lose  her.  What  woman  can  for 
give  a  man  that  turns  his  back  ? 

The  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war 
To  conquer  take  the  riyht  and  swiftest  way  : 
The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair, 
As  courage  makes  the  rudest  force  obey : 
Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye  ; 
Closely  pursue  thtm,  and  they  fall  before  ye. 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe's  Itousi. 
Enter  Siu  FRANCIS  GKirE  and  MIRANDA. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Afir.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!     Oh!   I  shall  die  with 
laughing  :  the  most  romantic  adventure.   Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
what  does  the  odious  young  fop  mean  ?     A  hu: 
pieces  to  talk  ten  minutes  with  me  !   ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sh  F.   And  I  am  to  be   by  too,   there's  the 
adad.  if   il  had    been  in  private,  I  should  not  have 
cared  to  trust  the  young  dog. 
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Mir.  Indeed  and  Indeed  but  you  might,  gardy. 
Now  methinks  there's  nobody  handsomer  than  you  : 
so  neat,  so  clean,  59  good-humoured,  and  so  loving. 

Sir  F.  Pretty  rogue,  pretty  rogue  !  and  so  thou 
shall  find  me,  if  thou  dost  prefer  thy  gardy  before 
these  caperers  of  the  age :  thou  shalt  outshine  the 
queen's  box  on  an  opera  night ;  thou  shalt  be  the 
envy  of  the  ring  (for  I  will  carry  thee  to  Hyde- 
park,)  and  thy  equipage  shall  surpass  the — what 
d'ye  call  'cm  ambassador's? 

Mir.  Nay.  1  am  sure  the  discreet,  part  of  my  sex 
will  envy  me  more  for  the  inside  furniture,  when  you 
are  in  it,  than  my  outside  equipage. 

Sir  F.  A  cunning  baggage,  'ifaith  thou  art,  and  a 
wise  one  too  !  and  to  shew  thee  that  thou  hast  not 
chosen  amiss,  I'll  this  moment  disinherit  my  son  and 
settle  my  whole  estate  upon  thee. 

Mir.  There's  an  old  rogue  now.  [Aside.]  No, 
gardy,  I  would  not  have  your  name  be  so  black  in 
the  world.  You  know  my  father's  will  runs  that  I 
am  not  to  possess  my  estate,  without  your  consent, 
till  I  am  five-and-twenty ;  you  shall  only  abate  the 
odd  seven  years,  and  make  me  mistress  of  my  estate 
to-day,  and  I'll  make  you  master  of  my  person  to 
morrow. 

Sir  F.  Humph !  that  may  not  be  safe.  No, 
chargy,  I'll  settle  it  upon  thee  for  pin  money,  and 
that  will  be  every  bit  as  well,  thou  knowest. 

Mir.  Unconscionable  old  wretch !  bribe  me  with 
my  own  money  !  Which  way  shall  I  get  out  of  his 
hands?  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Well,  what  art  thou  thinking  on,  my  girl, 
ha  !  how  to  banter  Sir  George  ^ 

Mir.  I  must  not  pretend  to  banter ;  he  knows  my 
tongue  too  well.  [^4szWe.]  No,  gardy,  I  have  thought 
of  a  way  will  confound  him  more  than  all  I  could 
say,  if  I  could  talk  to  him  seven  years. 

Sir  F.  How's  that  ?  oh !  I'm  transported,  I'm 
ravished,  I'm  mad. 

Mir.  It  would  make  you  mad  if  you  knew  all. 
[Aside.]  I'll  not  answer  him  a  word,  but  be  dumb  to 
all  he  says. 

Sir  F.  Dumb !  good  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Excellent ! 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  think  I  have  you  now,  Sir  George. 
Dumb  !  he'll  go  distracted ;  well,  she  is  the  wittiest 
rogue.  Ha,  ha  !  dumb  !  I  can't  but  laugh,  ha,  ha ! 
to  think  how  d — d  mad  he'll  be  when  he  finds  he  has 
given  his  money  away  for  a  dumb  shew  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mir.  Nay,  gardy,  if  he  did  but  know  my  thoughts 
of  him  it  would  make  him  ten  times  madder ;  ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  F.  Ay,  so  it  would,  chargy,  to  hold  him  in 
such  derision,  to  scorn  ,to  answer  him,  to  be  dumb  ; 
ha,  ha,  ha 

Enter  CHARLES. 

How  now,  sirrah  !  who  let  you  in  ? 

Charles.  My  necessities,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Your  necessities  are  very  impertinent,  and 
ought  to  have  sent  before  they  entered. 

Charles.  Sir,  I  knew  it  was  a  word  would  gain  ad 
mittance  nowhere. 

Sir  F.  Then,  sirrah,  how  durst  you  rudely  thrust 
that  upon  your  father  which  nobody  else  would  admit? 

Charles.  Sure  the  name  of  a  son  is  a  sufficient 
plea  !  I  ask  this  lady's  pardon,  if  I  have  intruded. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  ask  her  pardon  and  her  blessing 
too,  if  you  expect  anything  from  me. 

Mir.  I  believe  your's,  Sir  Francis,  and  a  purse  of 
guineas,  would  be  more  material.  Your  son  may 
have  business  with  you ;  I'll  retire. 

Sir  F.  I  guess  his  business,  but  I'll  dispatch  him ; 


[  expect  the  knight  every  minute:  you'll  be  in 
readiness  ? 

Mir.  Certainly.  My  expectation  is  more  upon 
the  wing  than  yours,  old  gentleman.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  F.  Well,  sir. 

Charles.  Nay,  it  is  very  ill,  sir ;  my  circumstances 
are,  I'm  sure. 

Sir  F.  And  what's  that  to  me,  sir?  your  manage 
ment  should  have  made  them  better. 

Charles.  If  you  please  to  entrust  me  with  the  ma 
nagement  of  my  estate,  I  shall  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Sir  F.  What,  to  set  upon  a  card,  and  buy  a  lady's 
avour  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  pieces — to  rig  out 
an  equipage  for  a  wench — or  by  your  carelessness  to 
enrich  your  steward  to  fine  for  sheriff,  or  put  up  for 
a  parliament  man. 

Charles.  I  hope  I  should  not  spend  it  this  way  : 
tiowever,  I  ask  only  for  what  my  uncle  left  me ; 
yours  you  may  dispose  of  as  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  F.  That  I  shall,  out  of  your  reach,  I  assure 
you,  sir.  Adad,  these  young  fellows  think  old  men 
2fet  estates  for  nothing  but  for  them  to  squander  away 
in  dicing,  wenching,  drinking,  dressing,  and  so  forth. 

Charles.  I  think  I  was  born  a  gentleman,  sir;  I 
am  sure  my  uncle  bred  me  like  one. 

Sir  F.  From  which  you  would  infer,  sir,  that  gamb 
ling  and  wenching  are  requisites  for  a  gentleman. 

Charles.  Monstrous  !  when  I  would  ask  him  only 
for  a  support,  he  falls  into  these  unmannerly  re 
proaches.  I  must,  though  against  my  will,  employ 
invention,  and  by  stratagem  relieve  myself.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Sirrah,  what  is  it  you  mutter,  sirrah,  ha  ? 
[Holds  up  his  cane.]  I  say  you  sha'n't  have  a  groat 
out  of  my  hands  till  I  please,  and  may  be  I'll  never 
please  ;  and  what's  that  to  you  ? 

Charles.  Nay,  to  be  robbed  or  have  one's  throat 
cut  is  not  much. 

Sir  F.  What's  that,  sirrah !  would  you  rob  me  or 
cut  my  throat,  you  rogue  ? 

Charles.  Heaven  forbid,  sir  !  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me  !  what  a  plague  it  is  to  have 
a  son  of  one-and-twenty,  who  wants  to  elbow  one 
out  of  one's  life  to  edge  himself  into  the  estate  ! 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Mar.  'Egad  he's  here.  I  was  afraid  I  had  lost 
him :  his  secret  could  not  be  with  his  father ;  his 
wants  are  public  there.  Guardian,  your  servant.  O 
Charles,  are  you  there  ?  I  know  by  that  sorrowful 
countenance  of  thine,  the  old  man's  fist  is  as  close 
as  his  strong  box.  But  I'll  help  thee.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  So  1  here's  another  extravagant  coxcomb, 
that  will  spend  his  fortune  before  he  comes  to  it !  but 
he  shall  pay  swinging  interest,  and  so  let  the  fool  go 
on.  Well,  what,  does  necessity  bring  you  too,  sir  ? 

Mar.  You  have  hit  it,  guardian.  I  want  a  hun 
dred  pounds. 

Sir  F.  For  what? 

Mar.  Poh  !  for  a  hundred  things ;  I  can't  for  my 
life  tell  you  for  what. 

Charles.  Sir,  I  suppose  I  have  received  all  the 
answer  I  am  like  to  have  ? 

Mar.  O,  the  devil !  if  he  gets  out  before  me  I 
shall  lose  him  again.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  sir,  and  you  may  be  marching  as  soon 
as  you  please.  I  must  see  a  change  in  your  temper, 
ere  you  find  one  in  mine. 

Mar.  Pray,  sir,  despatch  me  ;  the  money,  sir ;  I'm 
in  mighty  haste. 

Sir  F.  Fool,  take  this  and  go  to  the  cashier.  I 
shall  not  be  long  plagued  with  thee. 

[Gives  him  a  note 
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Mar.  Devil  take  the  cashier !  I  shall  certainly 
have  Charles  gone  before  I  come  back. 

[Exit,  running. 

Charles.  Well,  sir,  I  take  my  leave ;  but  remem 
ber  you  expose  an  only  son  to  all  the  miseries  of 
wretched  poverty,  which  too  often  lays  the  plan  for 
scenes  of  mischief. 

Sir  F.  Stay,  Charles !  I  have  a  sudden  thought 
come  into  my  head  which  may  prove  to  thy  advantage. 

Charles.  Ha!  does  he  relent? 
"  Sir  F.  My  Lady  Wrinkle,  worth  forty  thousand 
pounds,  sets  up  for  a  handsome  young  husband  ;  she 
praised  thce  the  other  day;  though  the  match 
makers  can  get  twenty  guineas  for  a  sight  of  her,  I 
can  introduce  thee  for  nothing. 

Charlet.  My  Lady  Wrinkle,  sir !  why  she  has  but 
one  eye. 

Sir  F.  Then  she'll  see  but  half  your  extravagance, 
sir. 

Charles.  Condemn  me  to  such  a  piece  of  deformity! 
a  toothless,  dirty,  wry-necked,  hunch-backed  hag  ! 

Sir  F.  Hunch-backed  !  so  much  the  better  !  then 
she  has  a  rest  for  her  misfortunes,  for  thou  wilt  load 
her  swingingly.  Now,  I  warrant,  you  think  this  is 
no  offer  of  a  father  ;  forty  thousand  pounds  is  no 
thing  with  you. 

Charles.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  too  much ;  a  young 
beautiful  woman  with  half  the  money  would  be  more 
agreeable.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  but  you  choose  better 
for  yourself,  I  find. 

Sir  F.  Out  of  my  doors,  you  dog  !  you  pretend  to 
meddle  with  my  marriage,  sirrah  ! 

Charles.  Sir,  I  obey  you,  but — 

Sir  F.  But  me  no  buts — begone,  sir !  dare  to  ask 
me  for  money  again! — refuse  forty  thousand  pounds  ! 
Out  of  my  doors,  I  say,  without  reply. 

[Erit  CHARLES. 
Enter  MARPLOT,  running. 

Mar.  Ha !  gone  !  is  Charles  gone,  gardy  ? 

Sir  F.  Yes,  and  I  desire  your  wise  worship  to  walk 
after  him. 

Mar.  Nay,  egad  I  shall  run,  I  tell  yon  that  A 
plague  of  the  cashier  for  detaining  me  so  long ! 
Where  the  devil  shall  I  find  him  now  ?  I  shall  cer 
tainly  lose  this  secret,  and  I  had  rather  by  half  lose 
my  money.  Where  shall  I  find  him  now  ?  D'ye 
know  where  Charles  is  gone,  gardy  ? 

Sir  F.  Gone  to  the  devil,  and  you  may  go  after  him. 

Mar.  Ay,  that  I  will  as  fast  as  I  can.  [Going,  re 
turns.}  Have  you  any  commands  there,  gardy  ? 

[Exit. 

Sir  F.  What,  is  the  fellow  distracted  ? 

Enter  Servant 

Serv.  Sir  George  Airy  inquires  for  you,  sir. 
Sir  F.   Desire  Sir  George  to  walk  up.   [Exit  Sc  - 
vaut.]  Now  for  a  trial  of  skill,  that  will  make  me 
happy  and  him  a  fool.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !  In  my  mind  he 
looks  like  an  ass  already. 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  AIRY. 

Well,  Sir  George,  do  you  hold  in  the  same  mind,  or 
would  you  cai)itul;itc  ?  ha,  ha,  ha!  Look,  here  are 
the  guineas.  [Chinkt  them.]  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  Not  if  they  were  twice  the  sum,  Sir 
Francis ;  therefore  be  brief,  call  in  the  lady,  and 
take  your  post 

Str  F.  Agreed.     Miranda  !  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  If  she's  a  woman,  and  not  seduced  by 
witchcraft,  to  this  old  rogue,  I'll  make  his  heart 
ache ;  for  if  she  has  but  one  {jruin  of  inclination 
about  her,  I'll  vary  a  thousand  shapes  but  liud  il. 


>'-r  Sir  FRANCIS  GRII-K  ami  MIRANDA. 

Sir  (1.  8&  from  tin   eastern  rltatnltrrs  breaks  the  sun, 
Ditptls  the  clouds,  and  gilds  the  vales  below. 
[Sain 

Sir  F.  Hold,  sir  !  kissing  was  not  in  our  agree 
ment. 

Sir  G.  Oh!  that's  by  way  of  prologue.  Pr'ythee, 
old  Mammon,  to  thy  post. 

Sir  F.  [Takes  out  hisu'atch.]  Well,  young  Timon, 
'tis  now  four  exactly;  ten  minutes,  remember,  is 
your  utmost  limit ;  not  a  minute  more.  [  Retires. 

Sir  G.  Madam,  whether  you'll  excuse  or  blame 
my  love,  the  author  of  this  rash  proceeding  depends 
upon  your  pleasure,  as  also  the  life  of  your  admirer; 
your  sparkling  eyes  speak  a  heart  susceptible  of 
love,  your  vivacity  a  soul  too  delicate  to  admit  the 
embraces  of  decayed  mortality.  Shake  off  this  tyrant 
guardian's  yoke;  assume  yourself,  and  dash  his 'hoM, 
aspiring  hopes.  The  deity  of  his  desires  is  avarice, 
a  heretic  in  love,  and  ought  to  be  banished  by  the 
queen  of  beauty.  [Kneels.]  See,  madam,  a  faithful 
servant  kneels,  and  begs  to  be  admitted  in  the  num 
ber  of  your  slaves. 

[MIRANDA  gives  him  her  hand  to  raise  him. 

Sir  F.  [Comes  forward.]  Hold,  hold,  hold  !  no 
palming;  that's  contrary  to  articles. 

Sir  G.  'Sdeath,  sir  !  keep  your  distance,  or  I'll 
write  another  article  in  your  guts. 

[Lays  his  hand  to  his  sword. 

Sir  F.  [Going  back.\  A  bloody-minded  fellow  ! 

Sir  G.  Not  answer  me  !  perhaps  she  thinks  my 
address  too  grave:  I'll  be  more  free.  [Aside.]  Can 
you  be  so  unconscionable,  madam,  to  let  me  say  all 
these  fine  things  to  you  without  one  single  compli 
ment  in  return  ? 

Sir  F.  [Running  up  with  his  watch  in  his  hand.] 
There's  five  of  the  ten  minutes  gone,  Sir  George. 
Adad !  I  don't  like  those  close  conferences. 

Sir  G.  More  interruptions  !  You  will  have  it,  sir. 

y\,ays  his  hand  to  hit  sword. 
f  o,  no;  you  sha'n't  have 
her,  neither.  [Aside. 

Sir  G.  Dumb  still !  Sure,  this  old  dog  has  en 
joined  her  silence.  I'll  try  another  way.  [^«'<fo.l 
Madam,  these  few  minutes  cost  me  an  hundred 
pounds,  and,  would  you  answer  me,  I  could  purchase 
the  whole  day  so.  However,  madam,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  make  the  best  interpretation  I  can  for 
my  money,  and  take  the  indication  of  your  silence 
for  the  secret  liking  of  my  person ;  therefore,  ma 
dam,  I  will  instruct  you  how  to  keep  your  word  in 
violate  to  Sir  Francis,  and  yet  answer  me  to  every 
question :  as  for  example,  when  I  ask  anything  to 
which  you  would  reply  in  the  affirmative,  gently  not 
your  head,  thus  [nocfo] ;  and  when  in  the  negative 
thus  [shakes  his  head] ;  and  in  the  doubtful,  a  tender 
sigh,  thus  [nighs.] 

Mir.  How  every  action  charms  me !  But  I'll  fit 
him  for  si^ns,  I  warrant  him.  [Aside. 

Sir  G.  Was  it  by  his  desire  that  you  are  dumb, 
madam,  to  all  I  can  say  ?  [MiR.  nods.]  Very  well ; 
she's  tractable,  I  find.  [Aside.]  And  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  love  him?  [MiR.  nods.]  Miraculous! 
Pardon  the  bluntucss  of  my  questions,  for  my  time 
is  short.  May  I  not  hope  to  supplant  him  in  your 
esteem?  [MiR.  sighs.]  Good  !  she  answers  me  as  I 
could  wish,  [.dikfe.]  You'll  not  consent  to  marry  him 
tlu-n  ?  [Mm.  sighs.]  How  !  doubtful  in  that?  Undone 
again  !  Humph  !  but  that  may  proceed  from  his 

Kwer  to  keep  her  out  of  her  estate  till  twenty-five  : 
1  try  that.  [Jtt'tk.]  Come, madam,  I  cannot  Ihink 
yuu  hcsitali-  iu  this  affair  out  of  any  moti 
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fortune  :  let  him  keep  it,  till  those  few  years  are  ex 
pired  ;  make  me  happy  with  your  person,  let  him 
enjoy  your  wealth.  [Mm.  holds  up  her  hands.]  Why, 
what  sign  is  that  now?  Nay,  nay,  madam,  except 
you  observe  my  lesson  I  can't  understand  your 
meaning. 

Sir  F.  What  a  vengeance  !  are  they  talking  by 
signs  ?  'Ad!  I  may  be  fooled  here,  [yuufo.]  Wha't 
do  you  mean,  Sir  George  ? 

Sir  G.  To  cut  your  throat,  if  you  dare  mutter 
another  syllable. 

Sir  F.  'Od !  I  wish  he  were  fairly  out  of  my 
house.  [Aside. 

Sir  G.  Pray,  madam,  will  you  answer  me  to  the 
purpose  ?  [Miranda  shakes  her  head,  and  points  to 
Sir  Francis.]  What  does  she  mean  ?  She  won't 
answer  me  to  the  purpose  ;  or  is  she  afraid  yon  old 
cuff  should  understand  her  signs  ?  ay,  it  must  be 
that.  [Aside.]  I  perceive,  madam,  you  are  too 
apprehensive  of  the  promise  you  have  made,  to  fol 
low  my  rules,  therefore,  I'll  suppose  your  mind,  and 
answer  for  you.  First  for  myself,  madam  ;  "  That 
I  am  in  love  with  you  is  an  infallible  truth."  Now 
for  you.  [Turns  on  her  side.]  "Indeed,  sir!  and 
may  I  believe  it?"  "As  certainly,  madam,  as  that 
'tis  daylight,  or  that  I  die  if  you  persist  in  silence. 
Bless  me  with  the  music  of  your  voice,  and  raise 
my  spirits  to  their  proper  heaven.  [Kneels.]  Thus 
low  let  me  entreat !  ere  I  am  obliged  to  quit  this 
place,  grant  me  some  token  of  a  favourable  recep 
tion,  to  keep  my  hopes  alive."  [Arises  hastily,  and 
turns  on  her  side.]  "Rise, sir,  and  since  my  guardian's 
presence  will  not  allow  me  privilege  of  tongue,  read 
that,  and  rest  assured  you  are  not  indifferent  to  me." 
[Offers  her  a  letter,  she  strikes  it  down.]  Ha  !  right 
woman  !  but  no  matter ;  I'll  go  on.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Ha  !  what's  that  ?  a  letter  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
thou  art  balked. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  a  letter !  Oh  !  let  me  kiss  it  with 
the  same  raptures  that  I  would  do  the  dear  hand 
that  touched  it.  [Opens  it.]  Now  for  a  quick  fancy, 
and  a  long  extempore.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  [Cominy  up  hastily.]  The  time  is  expired, 
sir,  and  you  must  take  your  leave.  There,  my  girl; 
there's  the  hundred  pounds  which  thou  hast  won. 
Go;  I'll  be  with  you  presently.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Exit  Miranda, 

Sir  G.  Adsheart,  madam  !  you  won't  leave  me 
just  in  the  nick,  will  you  ? 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  she  has  nicked  you,  Sir 
George,  I  think !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Have  you  any  more 
hundred  pounds  to  throw  away  upon  courtship  ? 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  He,  he,  he,  he  !  A  curse  of  your  fleering 
jests  !  Yet,  however  ill  I  have  succeeded,  I'll  ven 
ture  the  same  wager  she  does  not  value  thee  a 
spoonful  of  snuff;  nay,  more,  though  you  enjoined 
her  silence  to  me,  you'll  never  make  her  speak  to 
the  purpose  with  yourself. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha, "ha!  Did  I  not  tell  thee  thou 
would' st  repent  thy  money?  Did  I  not  say  she 
hated  young  fellows  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  G.  And  I  am  positive  she  is  not  in  love  with  age 
Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  No  matter  for  that ;  ha,  ha 
She  is  not  taken  with  your  youth,  nor  your  rhetoric 
to  boot ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  G.  Whatever  her  reasons  are  for  disliking  o 
me,  I  am  certain  she  can  be  taken  with  nothing 
about  thee. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  he  swells  with  envy 
Poor  man,  poor  man  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  must  beg  you 
pardon,  Sir  George ;  Miranda  will  be  impatient  to 


lave  her  share  of  mirth.     Verily,  we  shall  laugh  at 
hee  most  egregiously  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart,  faith  !  I  shall  laugh 
n  my  turn  too  ;  for  if  you  dare  marry  her,  old  Bel- 
zebub,  you  will  be  cuckolded  most  egregiously : 
remember  that,  and  tremble.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Sir  Jealous  Traffick'*  House. 

Vnter   SIR    JEALOUS    TRAFFICK,    ISABINDA,    and 
PATCH. 

Sir  J.  What !  in  the  balcony  again — notwith 
standing  my  positive  commands  to  the  contrary? 
Why  don't  you  write  a  bill  on  your  forehead  to 
shew  passengers  there's  something  to  be  let? 

Isa.  What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  little  fresh 
air,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Is  your  constitution  so  hot,  mistress,  that 
1  wants  cooling,  ha  ?  Apply  the  virtuous  Spanish 
rules ;  banish  your  taste  and  thoughts  of  flesh,  feed 
upon  roots,  and  quench  your  thirst  with  water. 

Isa.  That,  and  a  close  room,  would  certainly  make 
me  die  of  the  vapours. 

Sir  J.  No,  mistress,  'tis  your  high-fed,  lusty, 
rambling,  rampant  ladies  that  are  troubled  with  the 
vapours  :  'tis  your  ratafia,  persico,  cinnamon,  citron, 
and  spirit  of  clara,  cause  such  swimming  in  the 
brain,  that  carries  many  a  guinea  full  tide  to  the 
doctor :  but  you  are  not  to  be  bred  this  way  :  no  gal 
oping  abroad,  no  receiving  visits  at  home — for  in 
our  loose  country,  the  women  are  as  dangerous  as 
the  men. 

Patch.  So  I  told  her,  sir ;  and  that  it  was  not  de- 
ent  to  be  seen  in  a  balcony ;  but  she  threatened  to 
slap  my  chops,  and  told  me  I  was  her  servant,  not 
her  governess. 

Sir  J.  Did  she  so  ?  but  I'll  make  her  to  know  that 
you  are  her  duenna.  Oh  !  that  incomparable  cus 
tom  of  Spain  !  Why,  here  is  no  depending  upon  old 
women  in  my  country,  for  they  are  as  wanton  at 
eighty  as  a  girl  of  eighteen ;  and  a  man  may  as 
safely  trust  to  Asgil's  translation,  as  to  his  great- 
grandmother's  not  marrying  again. 

Isa.  Or  to  the  Spanish  ladies'  veils  and  duennas 
for  the  safeguard  of  their  honour. 

Sir  J.  Dare  to  ridicule  the  cautious  conduct  of 
that  wise  nation,  and  I'll  have  you  locked  up  this 
fortnight,  without  a  peep-hole. 

Isa.  If  we  had  but  the  ghostly  helps  in  England 
which  they  have  in  Spain,  I  might  deceive  you  if 
you  did.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  confinement  sharpens 
the  invention,  as  want  of  sight  strengthens  the  other 
senses,  and  is  often  more  pernicious  than  the  recrea 
tion  that  innocent  liberty  allows. 

SirJ.  Say  you  so,  mistress?  Who  the  devil  taught 
you  the  art  of  reasoning  ?  I  assure  you  they  must 
have  a  greater  faith  than  I  pretend  to,  that  can  think 
any  woman  innocent  that  requires  liberty ;  therefore, 
Patch,  to  your  charge  I  give  her ;  lock  her  up  till  I 
come  back  from  Change.  I  shall  have  some  saunt 
ering  coxcomb,  with  nothing  but  a  red  coat  and  a 
feather,  think,  by  leaping  into  her  arms,  to  leap  into 
my  estate  ;  but  I'll  prevent  them ;  she  shall  be  only 
Signior  Babinetto's. 

Patch.  Really,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  employ  any 
body  else  in  this  affair ;  I  lead  a  life  like  a  dog  in 
obeying  your  commands.  Come,  madam,  will  you 
be  locked  up  ? 

Isa.  Ay  !  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  he  is  aware 

of.  [Aside. — Exit  with  Patch. 

Sir  J.  I  believe  this  wench  is  very  true  to  my  in- 
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terest :  1  am  happy  I  met  with  her  :  it'  1  can  but 
keep  my  daughter  from  being  blown  upon  till  Si«; 
nior  Babinetto  arrives,  he  shall  marry  her  as  soon 
as  he  comes,  and  carry  her  to  Spain  as  soou  as  he 
has  married  her.  She  has  a  pregnant  wit,  and  I 
would  no  more  have  her  an  English  wife  than  the 
grand  signior's  mistress.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Outside  of  Sir  JEALOUS  TKAFFICK'S 
House. 

Sir  J.  comes  from  kit  Home,  looks  about,  then  exit. 
Enter  WHISPER. 

Whit.  So ;  there  goes  Sir  Jealous  :  where  shall  I 
find  Mrs.  Patch,  now? 

Enter  PATCH. 

Patch.  Oh,  Mr.  Whisper  !  my  lady  saw  you  out 
of  the  window,  and  ordered  me  to  bid  you  fly  and  let 
ionr  master  know  she's  now  alone. 

IVItis.  Hush  !  speak  softly  !  I  go,  I  go.  But 
aarkye,  Mrs.  Patch,  shall  not  you  and  I  have  a  lit 
tle  confabulation,  when  my  master  and  your  lady 
are  engaged  ? 

Patch.  Ay,  ay  ;  farewell. 

I  Goes  in  and  shuts  the  door.    Whisper  peeps  after 
her  through  the  key-hole.] 

Re-enter  Sir  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK. 

Sir  J.  Sure,  whilst  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Trade- 
well,  I  heard  my  door  clap.  [Seeing  iVhisper.}  Ha  ! 
a  man  lurking  about  my  house  !  Who  do  you  want 
there,  sir  ? 

Whis.  Want— want?  A  plague  !  Sir  Jealous  ! 
What  must  I  say  now?  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  want.  Have  you  a  letter  or  message 
for  anybody  there  ?  O'my  conscience  !  this  is  some 
he-bawd. 

Whis.  Letter  or  message,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  Ay ;  letter  or  message,  sir  ! 

Whis.  No,  not  I,  sir. 

Sir  /.  Sirrah,  sirrah !  I'll  have  you  set  in  the 
stocks  if  you  don't  tell  your  business  immediately. 

Whis.  Nay,  sir,  my  business  is  no  great  matter  of 
business  neither ;  and  yet,  'tis  business  of  conse 
quence  too. 

Sir  J.  Sirrah,  don't  trifle  with  me. 

Whis.  Trifle,  sir !  have  you  found  him,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  Found  what,  you  rascal  ? 

Whis.  Why,  Trifle  is  the  very  lapdog  my  lady 
lost,  sir ;  I  fancied  I  saw  him  run  into  this  house. 
I  am  glad  you  have  found  him,  sir ;  my  lady  will  be 
overjoyed  that  I  have  found  him. 

Sir  J.  Who  is  your  lady,  friend  ? 

Whis.  My  Lady  Lovepuppy,  sir. 

Sir  J.  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir !  then,  pr'ythee, 
carry  thyself  to  her,  for  I  know  of  no  other  whelp 
that  belongs  to  her ;  and  let  me  catch  you  no  more 
puppy-hunting  about  iny  doors,  lest  I  have  you 
pressed  into  the  service,  sirrah  ! 

Whit.  By  no  means,  sir:  your  humble  servant.  I 
must  watch  whether  he  goes  or  no,  before  I  can  1. 11 
my  ma*t-r.  [A»id<>.—  l,,!. 

SirJ.  This  fellow  has  the  officious  leer  of  a  pimp, 
and  I  half  suspect  a  design  ;  but  I'll  be  upon  them 
before  they  think  on  me,  I  warrant  them. 

[Exit  into  the  house. 

SCENE  IV.— Charles's  Lodgings. 

Enter  CHARLES  and  MARPLOT. 
Chnriti.   Honest   Marplot,   I  thank  thec  f.ir  tins 
•upply.  I  expect  my  lawyer  with  a  thousand  pound.* 


I  have  ordered   him  to  take  up,  and  then  you  shall 
be  repai-1. 

Mar.  Pho,  phu  !  no  more  of  that  Here  comes 
Sir  George  Airy. 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  AIKY. 

cursedly  out  of  humour  at  his  disappointment.    Sec 
how  he  looks!   ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  Ah,  Charles  !  I  am  so  hummed  in  my  pre- 
tensions  to  plots  upon  women,  that  I  believe  I  shall 
never  have  courage  enough  to  attempt  a  chamber 
maid  again.  I'll  tell  thee — 

Charles.  Ha,  ha !  I'll  spare  you  the  relation  by 
telling  you  :  impatient  to  know  your  business  with 
my  father,  when  I  saw  \mi  enter  1  slipped  back  into 
the  next  room,  where  I  overheard  every  syllable. 

Mar.  Did  you,  Charles?  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you. 

Sir  G.  That  I  said  ;  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  heard 
her  answer.  But,  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  Charles,  is  she  a 
fool? 

Charles.  I  never  suspected  her  for  one ;  but  Marplot 
can  inform  you  better,  if  you'll  allow  him  a  judge. 

Mar.  A  fool !  I'll  justify  she  has  more  wit  than  all 
the  rest  of  her  sex  put  together.  Why,  she'll  rally 
me  till  I  ha'n't  a  word  to  say  for  myself. 

Charles.  A  mighty  proof  of  her  wit,  truly  ! 

Mar.  There  must  be  some  trick  in  it,  Sir  George; 
egad  !  I'll  find  it  out,  if  it  cost  me  the  sum  you  paid 
for  it. 

Sir  G.  Do,  and  command  mo. 

Mar.  Enough  :  let  me  alone  to  trace  a  secret. 

Enter  WHISPER,  who  speaks  aside  to  his  master. 
The  devil !  he  here  again  !  d — n  that  fellow,  he  never 
speaks  out.     Is  this  the  same,  or  a  new  secret  ? — 

f  Aside.]     You  may  speak  out,  here  are  none  but 
riends. 

Charles.  Pardon  me,  Marplot,  'tis  a  secret. 

Mar.  A  secret !  ay,  or,  ecod  !  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  it.  Sir  George,  won't  you  ask  Charles 
what  news  Whisper  brings  ? 

Sir  G.  Not  I,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  does  not  iclatc  to  me. 

Mar.  Lord,  lord!  how  little  curiosity  some  people 
have  !  Now  my  chief  pleasure  is  in  knowing  every 
body's  business.  [Exit  \\  i 

Sir  G.  I  fancy,  Charles,  thou  hast  some  engage 
ment  upon  thy  hands  ? 

Mar.  Have  you,  Charles  ? 

Sir  G.  I  have  a  little  business  too. 

Mar.  Have  you,  Sir  George  ? 

Sir  G.  Marplot,  if  it  falls  in  your  way  to  bring 
me  any  intelligence  from  Miranda,  you'll  find  me 
at  the  Thatched-house,  at  six. 

Mar.  You  do  me  much  honour. 

Charles.  You  guess  right,  Sir  George ;  wish  me 
success. 

Sir  G.  Better  than  attended  me.  Adieu.       [ 

Charles.  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me. 

Mar.  Nay,  nay  ;  what  need  of  any  excuse  among.-; 
friends?  I'll  go  with  you. 

Charles.  Indeed  you  must  not 

Mar.  No  !  then  I  suppose  'tis  a  duel ;  and  I  will 
go  to  secure  you. 

Charlt-s.  Well,  but  'tis  no  duel;  consequent!) , 
no  danger;  therefore,  pr'ythee,  be  answered. 

Mar.  What  is't,  a  mistress,  thou  ?  Mum !  you 
know  I  can  be  silent  upon  occasion. 

Charles.  I  wish  you  could  be  civil  too  ;  [  tell 
you  neither  must  nor  shall  go  with  me.       Farewell 

Why,  then,  I  must  and  will  follow  you.  |  / 
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ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Charles.  Well !  here's  the  house  which  holds  the 
lovely  prize,  quiet  and  serene  :  here  no  noisy  foot 
men  throng  to  tell  the  world  that  beauty  dwells 
within  ;  no  ceremonious  visit  makes  the  lover  wait, 
no  rival  to  give  my  heart  a  pang.  Who  would  not 
scale  the  window  at  midnight  without  fear  of  the 
jealous  father's  pistol,  rather  than  fill  up  the  train 
of  a  coquette,  whei'e  every  minute  he  is  jostled  out 
of  place?  [Knocks  softly.}  Mrs.  Patch,  Mrs.  Patch  ! 

Enter  PATCH  from  the  House. 

Patch.  Oh  !  are  you  come,  sir  ?     All's  safe. 
Charles.  So!  in — in  then.  [They  go  in. 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Mar.  There  he  goes  !  Who  the  devil  lives  here  ? 
Except  I  find  out  that,  I  am  as  far  from  knowing 
his  business  as  ever.  Gad  !  I'll  watch  ;  it  may  be  a 
bawdy-house,  and  he  may  have  his  throat  cut.  I. 
there  should  be  any  mischief,  I  can  make  oath  he 
went  in.  Well,  Charles,  in  spite  of  your  endeavours 
to  keep  me  out  of  the  secret,  I  may  save  your  life, 
for  aught  I  know.  At  that  corner  I'll  plant  myself; 
there  I  shall  see  whoever  goes  in  or  comes  out.  Gad ! 
I  love  discoveries.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Chamber  in  the  hmue  of  Sir  Jealous 
Traffick. 

Enter  CHARLES,  ISABINDA,  and  PATCH. 

Jsa.  Patch,  look  out  sharp ;  have  a  care  of  dad. 

Patch.  I  warrant  you.  [Exit. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  judge  your  love  by  your 
courage,  I  ought  to  believe  you  sincere ;  for  you 
venture  into  the  lion's  den  when  you  come  to  see  me. 

Charles.  If  you'll  consent,  whilst  the  furious  beast 
is  abroad,  I'd  free  you  from  the  reach  of  his  paws. 

Isa.  That  would  be  but  to  avoid  one  danger  by 
running  into  another — like  poor  wretches,  who  fly 
the  burning  ship,  and  meet  their  fate  in  the  water. 
Come,  come,  Charles  ;  I  fear,  if  I  consult  my  reason, 
confinement  and  plenty  are  better  than  liberty  and 
starving.  I  know  you  would  make  the  frolic  pleasing 
for  a  little  time,  by  saying  and  doing  a  world  of  ten 
der  things ;  but  when  our  small  substance  is  ex 
hausted,  and  a  thousand  requisites  for  life  are  want 
ing,  love,  who  rarely  dwells  with  poverty,  would 
also  fail  us. 

Charles.  Faith  !  I  fancy  not :  methinks  my  heart 
has  laid  up  a  stock  will  last  for  life ;  to  back  which, 
I  have  taken  a  thousand  pounds  upon  my  uncle's  es 
tate  ;  that,  surely,  will  support  us  till  one  of  our  fa 
thers  relent. 

Jsa.  There's  no  trusting  to  that,  my  friend:  I 
doubt  your  lather  will  carry  his  humour  to  the  grave, 
and  mine  till  he  sees  me  settled  in  Spain. 

Charles.  And  can  you  then  cruelly  resolve  to  stay 
till  that  cursed  Don  arrives,  and  suffer  that  youth, 
beauty,  fire,  and  wit,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  arms  of 
a  dull  Spaniard,  to  be  immured,  and  forbid  the  sight 
of  any  thing  that's  human  ? 

Isa.  No :  when  it  comes  to  that  extremity,  and  no 
stratagem  can  relieve  us,  thou  shalt  list  for  a  soldier, 
and  I'll  cany  thy  knapsack  after  thoc. 

Charles.  Bravely  resolved  !  the  world  cannot  be 


more  savage  than  our  parents,  and  fortune  generally 
assists  the  bold;  therefore,  consent  now;  why  should 
we  put  it  to  a  future  hazard  ?  who  knows  when  we 
shall  have  another  opportunity  ? 

Isa.  Oh  !  you  have  your  ladder  of  ropes,  I  sup 
pose  ;  and  the  closet-window  stands  just  where  it 
did  ;  and,  if  you  ha'n't  forgot  to  write  in  characters, 
Patch  will  find  a  way  for  our  assignations.  Thus 
much  of  the  Spanish  contrivance  my  father's  seventy 
has  taught  me ;  I  thank  him;  though  I  hate  the  na 
tion,  I  admire  their  management  in  these  affairs. 

Enter  PATCH. 

Patch.  Oh,  madam  !  I  see  my  master  coming  up 
the  street. 

Charles.  Oh,  the  devil !  Would  I  had  my  ladder 
now!  I  thought  you  had  not  expected  him  till  night. 
Why — why — why — why — what  shall  I  do,  madam  ? 

Isa.  Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  go  that  way  ! 
you'll  meet  him  full  in  the  teeth.  Oh,  unlucky  mo 
ment ! 

Charles.  Adsheart !  can  you  shut  me  into  no  cup 
board,  nor  ram  me  into  a  chest,  eh? 

Patch.  Impossible,  sir  !  he  searches  every  hole  in 
the  house. 

Isa.  Undone  for  ever !  If  he  sees  you  I  shall  never 
see  you  more. 

Patch.  I  have  thought  on  it ;  run  you  to  your 
chamber,  madam;  and,  sir,  come  you  along  with 
me  ;  I  am  certain  you  may  easily  get  down  from  the 
balcony. 

Charles.  My  life,  adieu  !     Lead  on,  guide. 

[Exeunt  PATCH  and  CHARLES. 

Isa.  Heavens  preserve  him !  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.—  The  Street, 
Enter  Sir  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK,  followed  by  MARPLOT. 

Sir  J.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  but  I  have 
a  strong  suspicion  all  is  not  right  within  ;  that  fel 
low's  sauntering  about  my  door! — and  his  tale  of  a 
puppy  had  the  face  of  a  lie,  methought.  By  St. 
Jago,*if  I  should  find  a  man  in  the  house,  I'd  make 
mince-meat  of  him. 

Mar.  Mince-meat!  Ah,  poor  Charles!  how  I 
sweat  for  thee  !  Egad!  he's  old;  I  fancy  I  might 
bully  him,  and  make  Charles  have  an  opinion  of  my 
courage.  Egad !  I'll  pluck  up,  and  have  a  touch 
with  him. 

SirJ.  My  own  key  shall  let  me  in;  I'll  give  them 
no  warning.  [Feeling  for  his  key.] 

Mar.  What's  that  you  say,  sir?  [Going  up  to  Sir 
Jealous.] 

Sir  J.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ?  [Turns  quick  upon 
him.] 

Mar.  Yes,  'tis  to  me,  sir ;  for  the  gentleman  you 
threaten  is  a  very  honest  gentleman.  Look  to  it ; 
for  if  he  comes  not  as  safe  out  of  your  house  as  he 
went  in — 

Sir  J.  What !  is  he  in  then  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  in  then  ;  and  I  say  if  he  does 
not  come  out,  I  have  half-a-dozen  myrmidons  hard 
by  shall  beat  your  house  about  your  ears. 

Sir  J.  Ah!  a  combination  to  undo  me.  I'll  myr 
midon  you,  ye  dog,  you  !  Thieves,  thieves  !  [Beats 
Marplot.] 

Mar.  Murder,murder  !  I  was  not  in  your  house,  sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 
SirJ.  The  matter,   rascal!  you   have    let  a  man 
into  my  housj ;  but  I'll  flay  him  alive.     Followme  j 
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Patch.  Nay,  I  can't  imagine,  without  it  was  Wins- 
per. 

ha.  Well,  dear  Patch  !  let's  employ  all  our 
thoughts  how  to  escape  this  horrid  Don  Diego  ;  my 
very  heart  sinks  at  his  terrihle  name. 

Patch.  Fear  not,  madam  ;  Don  Carlo  shall  be  the 
man,  or  I'll  lose  the  reputation  of  contriving;  and 
then  what's  a  chambermaid  good  for  ?  |  Kicunt. 

SCENE  V.— Sir  Francit  Gripe'*  Haute. 
Enter  Sir  FRANCIS  GRIPE  and  MIRANDA. 

Mir.  Well,  gardy,  how  did  I  perform  the  dumb 
scene  ? 

Sir  F.  To  admiration!  Thou  dear  little  rogue! 
let  me  buss  thee  for  it :  nay,  adad  !  I  will,  chargy, 
so  muzzle,  and  tuzzle,  and  hug  thee;  I  will,  i' faith  ! 
I  will.  [Huyyhiy  <*nd  kissing  htr.] 

Mir.  Nay,  gardy,  don't  be  so  lavish.  Who  would 
ride  post  when  the  journey  lasts  for  life  ? 

Sir  F.  Oh,  I'm  transported !  When,  when,  my 
dear,  wilt  thou  convince  the  world  of  the  happy  day  ? 
when  shall  we  marry,  eh  ? 

Mir.  There's  nothing  wanting  but  your  consent, 
Sir  Francis. 

Sir  F.  My  consent !  What  does  my  charmer 
mean  ? 

Mir.  Nay,  'tis  only  a  whim ;  but  I'll  have  every 
thing  according  to  form :  therefore,  when  you  sign 
an  authentic  paper,  drawn  up  by  an  able  lawyer, 
that  I  have  your  leave  to  marry,  the  next  day  makes 
me  youi's,  gardy. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  whim  indeed !  why  is  it  not 
demonstration  I  give  my  leave  when  I  marry  thee  ? 

Mir.  Not  for  your  reputation,  gardy  ;  the  malici 
ous  world  will  be  apt  to  say  you  tricked  me  into  mar 
riage,  and  so  take  the  merit  from  my  choice :  now  I 
will  have  the  act  my  own,  to  let  the  idle  fops  see  how 
much  I  prefer  a  man  loaded  with  years  and  wisdom. 

Sir  F.  Humph!  Pr'ythee,  leave  out  years,  chargy; 
I'm  not  so  old,  as  thou  shall  find.  Adad !  I'm  young: 
there's  a  caper  for  ye.  [Jumps.] 

Mir.  Oh  !  never  excuse  it ;  why,  I  like  you  the 
better  for  being  old :  but  I  shall  suspect  you  don't 
love  me  if  you  refuse  me  this  formality. 

Sir  F.  Not  love  thee,  chargy  !  Adad  !  I  do  love 
better  than — than — than— better  than— what  shall  I 
say?  egad!  better  than  money;  i'faith,  I  do. 

Mir.  That's  fal^e,  I'm  sure,  [.dsute.]  To  prove  it, 
do  this  then. 

Sir  F.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  chargy,  provided  I  bring 
a  license  at  the  same  time. 

Mir.  Ay !  and  a  parson  too,  if  you  please.  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think  how  all  the 
young  coxcombs  about  town  will  be  mortified  when 
they  hear  of  our  marriage. 

Sir  F.  So  they  will,  so  they  will !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  Well,  I  fancy,  I  shall  be  so  happy  with  my 
gardy ! 

Sir  F.  If  wearing  pearls  and  jewels,  or  eating  gold, 
as  the  old  saying  is,  can  make  thee  happy,  thou 
shall  be  so,  my  sweetest,  my  lovely,  my  charming, 
my — verily,  I  know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

Mir.  You  must  know,  gardy,  that  I  am  so  eager 
to.  have  this  business  concluded,  that  I  employed  my 
woman's  brother,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  the  Temple,  to 
settle  matters  just  to  your  liking;  you  are  to  give 
your  consent  to  my  marriage — which  is  to  yourself 
you  know ;  but,  mum !  you  must  take  no  notice  of 
that.  So  then  I  will — that  is,  with  your  leave — put 
my  writings  into  his  hands  ;  then  to-morrow  we 
come  slap  upon  them  with  a  wedding  that  nobody 


I'll  not  leave  a  mouse-hole   unsearcheU.     If  I  find 
him,  by  St.  Jago  !   I'll  equip  him  for  the  opera. 

[Exit. 

Mar.  A  deuce  of  his  cane  !  There's  no  trusting 
to  age.  What  shall  I  do  to  relieve  Charles  ?  Egad  ! 
I'll  raise  the  neighbourhood.  Murder,  murder ! 
[Charle$  dropt  down  upon  him  from,  the  balcony.  \ 
Charles !  faith,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  safe  out,  with 
all  my  heart  ! 

Charles.  A  plague  of  your  bawling  !  how  the  devil 
came  you  here  ? 

Mar.  Egad  !  it's  very  well  for  you  that  I  was 
here;  I  have  done  you  "a  piece  of  service  :  I  told 
the  old  thunderbolt,  that  the  gentleman  that  was 
gone  in  was — 

Charles.  Was  it  you  that  told  him,  sir?  [Laying 
hold  of  him.]  'Sdeath  !  I  could  crush  thee  into  atoms. 

{Exit. 

Mar.  What !  will  you  choke  me  for  my  kindness  ? 
Will  my  inquiring  soul  never  leave  searching  into 
other  people's  affairs  till  it  gets  squeezed  out  of  my 
body  ?  I  dare  not  follow  him  now  for  my  blood,  he's 
in  such  a  passion.  I'll  go  to  Miranda;  if  I  can  dis 
cover  aught  that  may  oblige  Sir  George,  it  may  be 
a  means  to  reconcile  me  again  to  Charles. 

Sir  /.  [  Within.]  Look  about !  search,  find  him  out 

Mar.  Oh,  the  devil  !  there's  old  Crabstick  again. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Hall  in  the  house  of  Sir  Jealous 
Traflck. 

Enter  Sir  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK  and  his  Servants. 

Sir  J.  Are  you  sure  you  have  searched  every 
where  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom. 
Sir  J.  Under  the  beds  and  over  the  beds  ? 
Serv.  Yes,  and  in  them  too,  but  found  nobody,  sir. 
Sir  J.  Why,  what  could  this  rogue  mean  ? 

Enter  ISABINDA  and  PATCH. 

Patch.  Take  courage,  madam ;  I  saw  him  safe 
out.  [Aside  to  ISABINDA.] 

Isa.  Bless  me  !  what's  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  J.  You  know  best.  Pray,  where's  the  man 
that  was  here  just  now  ? 

ha.  What  man,  sir  ?     I  saw  none. 

Patch.  Nor  I,  by  the  trust  you  repose  in  me  !  Do 
you  think  I  would  let  aman  come  within  these  doors 
when  you  are  absent  ? 

Sir  /.  Ah,  Patch  !  she  may  be  too  cunning  for 
thy  honesty  ;  the  very  scout  that  he  had  set  to  give 
warning  discovered  it  to  me,  and  threatened  me  with 
half-a-dozen  myrmidons ;  but  I  think  I  mauled  the 
villain.  These  afflictions  you  draw  upon  me,  mis 
tress.  [To  ISABINDA.] 

ha.  Pardon  me,  sir,  'tis  your  own  ridiculous  hu 
mour  draws  you  into  these  vexations,  and  gives  every 
fool  pretence  to  banter  you. 

Sir  J.  No,  'tis  your  idle  conduct,  your  coquettish 
flirting  into  the  balcony.  Oh !  with  what  joy  shall 
I  resign  thee  into  the  arms  of  Don  Diego  Babinetto! 

ha.  And  with  what  industry  shall  I  avoid  him ! 
[Aside.] 

Sir  J.  Certainly  that  rogue  had  a  message  from 
somebody  or  other,  but  being  balked  by  my  coming 
popped  that  sham  upon  me.  Come  along,  ye  sots, 
let's  see  if  we  can  find  the  dog  again.  Patch,  lock 
her  up,  d'ye  hear  ?  [Exeunt  Sir  J.  and  Servants. 
Patch.  Yes,  sir.  Ay  !  walk  till  your  heels  ache, 
you'll  find  nobody,  I  promise  you. 

Isa.  Who  could  that  scout  be  he  talks  of? 
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thought  on,  by  which  you  seize  me  and  my  estate, 
and,  I  suppose',  make  a  bonfire  of  your  own  act  and 
deed. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  but  chargy,  if — 

Mir.  Nay,  gardy,  no  it's.  Have  I  refused  three 
northern  lords,  two  British  peers,  and  half-a-score 
knights,  to  have  you  put  in  your  ifs  ? 

Sir  F.  So  thou  hast  indeed,  and  I  will  trust  to  thy 
management.  Od !  I'm  all  of  a  fire. 

Mir.  'Tis  a  wonder  the  dry  stubble  does  not  blaze. 
[Aside.] 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Sir  F.  How  now  !  who  sent  for  you,  sir  ?  What ! 
is  the  hundred  pounds  gone  already  ? 

Mar.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  want  money  now,  gardy. 

Sir  F.  No !  that's  a  miracle !  but  there's  one 
thing  you  want,  I'm  sure. 

Mar.  Ay  !  what's  that  ? 

Sir  F.  Manners.  What !  had  t  no  servants  without? 

Mar.  None  that  could  do  my  business,  guardian ; 
which  is,  at  present,  with  this  lady. 

Mir.  With  me,  Mr.  Marplot  ?  what  is  it,  I  beseech 
you? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  sir !  what  is  it  ?  any  thing  that  relates 
to  her,  may  be  delivered  to  me. 

Mar.  I  deny  that. 

Mir.  That's  more  than  I  do,  sir. 

Mar.  Indeed,  madam !  Why,  then,  to  proceed: 
Fame  says  (you  know  best  whether  she  tells  truth  or 
not),  that  you  and  my  most  conscionable  guardian 
here,  designed,  contrived,  plotted,  and  agreed  to 
chouse  a  very  civil,  honest,  honourable  gentleman 
out  of  a  hundred  pounds  :  guilty  or  not  ? 

Mir.  That  I  contrived  it  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  you  !  you  said  never  a  word  against  it ; 
so  far  you  are  guilty. 

Sir  F.  Pray  tell  that  civil,  honest,  honourable 
gentleman,  that  if  he  has  any  more  such  sums  to 
fool  away,  they  shall  be  received  like  the  last ;  ha, 
ha,  ha !  Choused,  quotha !  But,  harkye,  let  him 
know,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  dare  to  report  I 
tricked  him  of  it,  I  shall  recommend  a  lawyer  to 
him,  who  shall  shew  him  a  trick  for  twice  as  much. 
D'ye  hear  ?  tell  him  that. 

Mar.  So,  and  this  is  the  way  you  use  a  gentleman, 
and  my  friend ! 

Mir.  Is  the  wretch  thy  friend  ? 

Mar.  The  wretch!  look  ye,  madam,  don't  call 
names  ;  egad !  I  won't  take  it. 

Mir.  Why,  you  won't  beat  me,  will  you  ?  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Sir  F.  Sir,  I  shall  make  a  servant  shew  you  out 
at  the  window  if  you  are  saucy. 

Mar.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  guardian  ; 
I  design  to  go  out  the  same  way  I  came  in.  I  would 
only  ask  this  lady  one  question :  don't  you  think 
he's  a  fine  gentleman  ? 

Sir  F.  Who's  a  fine  gentleman  ? 

Mar.  Not  you,  gardy,  not  you.  Don't  you  think, 
in  your  soul,  that  Sir  George  Airy  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman  ? 

Mir.  He  dresses  well. 

Sir  F.  Which  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  tailor  and 
valet-de-chambre. 

Mar.  Well !  and  who  is  your  dress  owing  to,  eh  ? 
There's  a  beau,  ma'am  !  do  but  look  at  him ! 

SirF.  Sirrah! 

Mir.  And  if  being  a  beau  be  a  proof  of  his  being 
a  fine  gentleman,  he  may  be  so. 

Mar.  He  may  be  so!  Why,  ma'am,  the  judicious 
part  of  the  world  allow  him  wit,  courage,  gallantry, 


ay,  and  economy  too,  though  I  think  he  forfeited 
that  character  when  he  flung  away  a  hundred  pounds 
upon  your  dumb  ladyship. 

Sir  F.  Does  that  gall  him  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  So,  Sir  George,  remaining  in  deep  discon 
tent,  has  sent  you,  his  trusty  squire,  to  utter  his 
complaint.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Yes,  madam ;  and  you,  like  a  cruel  hard 
hearted  Jew,  value  it  no  more — than  I  would  your 
ladyship,  were  I  Sir  George ;  you,  you,  you — 

Mir.  Oh,  don't  call  names ;  I  know  "you  love  to 
be  employed,  and  I'll  oblige  you,  and  you  shall  carry 
him  a  message  from  me. 

Mar.  According  as  I  like  it.     What  is  it  ? 

Mir.  Nay,  a  kind  one  you  may  be  sure.  First, 
tell  him  I  have  chose  this  gentleman,  to  have  and  to 
hold,  and  so  forth.  [  Taking  the  hand  of  Sir  F.} 

Mar.  Much  good  may  it  do  you. 

Sir  F.  Oh  the  dear  rogue !  how  I  dote  on  her  ! 

[Aside. 

Mir.  And  advise  his  impertinence  to  trouble  me 
no  more,  for  I  prefer  Sir  Francis  for  a  husband 
before  all  the  universe. 

Mar.  Oh  lord,  oh  lord!  she's  bewitched,  that's 
certain.  Here's  a  husband  for  eighteen ;  here's  a 
tit-bit  for  a  young  lady;  here's  a  shape,  an  air,  and 
a  grace  ;  here's  bones  rattling  in  a  leathern  bag ; 
[  Turning  Sir  F  about.]  here's  buckram  and  canvass 
to  scrub  you  to  repentance. 

Sir  F.  Sirrah,  my  cane  shall  teach  you  repentance, 
presently. 

Mar.  No,  faith,  I  have  felt  its  twin  brother  from 
just  such  a  withered  hand  too  lately. 

Mir.  One  thing  more ;  advise  him  to  keep  from 
the  garden-gate  on  the  left  hand,  for  if  he  dare  to 
saunter  there,  about  the  hour  of  eight,  as  he  used 
to  do,  he  shall  be  saluted  with  a  pistol  or  a  blunderbuss. 

Sir  F.  Oh,  monstrous !  Why,  chargy,  did  he  use 
to  come  to  the  garden-gate  ? 

Mir.  The  gardener  described  just  such  another 
man  that  always  watched  his  coming  out,  and  fain 
would  have  bribed  him  for  an  entrance :  tell  him  he 
shall  find  a  warm  reception  if  he  comes  this  night. 

Mar.  Pistols  and  blunderbusses!  Egad,  a  warm 
reception  indeed  !  I  shall  take  care  to  infonn  him  of 
your  kindness,  and  advise  him  to  keep  further  off. 

Mir.  I  hope  he  will  understand  my  meaning  bet 
ter  than  to  follow  your  advice.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Thou  hast  signed,  sealed,  and  taken  pos 
session  of  my  heart  for  ever,  chargy,  ha,  ha,  ha !  and 
for  you,  Mr.  Saucebox,  let  me  have  no  more  of  your 
messages,  if  ever  you  design  to  inherit  your  estate, 
gentleman. 

Mar.  Why,  there  'tis  now.  Sure  I  shall  be  out 
of  your  clutches  one  day.  Well,  guardian,  I  say  no 
more  ;  but  if  you  be  not  as  arrant  a  cuckold  as  ever 
drove  bargain  upon  the  exchange,  or  paid  attendance 
to  a  courC  I  am  the  son  of  a  whetstone ;  and  so  your 
humble  servant. 

Mir.  Mr.  Marplot,  don't  forget  the  message  ;  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Nang,  nang,  nang  !  [Keif. 

Sir  F.  I  am  so  provoked  ;  'tis  well  he's  gone. 

Mir.  Oh,  mind  him  not,  gardy,  but  let's  sign  arti 
cles,  and  then — 

Sir  F.  And  then — Adad,  I  believe  I  am  meta 
morphosed  !  my  pulse  beats  high,  and  my  blood  boils, 
methinks.  [Kitting  and  hugging  her. 

Mir.  Oh,  fie,  gardy,  be  not  so  violent ;  consider 
the  market  lasts  all  the  year.  Well,  I'll  in,  and^see 
if  the  lawyer  be  come;  you'll  follow.  ["Exit. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  to  the  world's  end,  my  dear.     Well, 
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Frank,  thou  artalucky  felluw  in  thy  old  a^- — to  have 
such  a  delicate  morsel,  and  thirty  tiMNMttd  pomnU. 
in  love  with  thcc.  I  shall  be  tin-  eir.  y  of  bachelors, 
the  glory  of  married  men,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
town.  Some  guardians  would  be  glad  tu  compound 
for  part  of  the  estate  at  despatching  an  heiress,  but  I 
engross  the  whole.  0  /  mihi  prater  Hot  referet  si 
Jupiter  annoi.  [Ej.it. 

SCENE  VI.— A  Tavern. 

Sir  GEORGE  AIKY  and  CHARLES  ditcovered,  with 
win*,  pent,  ink  and  paptr  on  the  table.  WHISPER 
waiting. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  be  grave,  Charles; 
misfortunes  will  happen.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  'tis  some 
comfort  to  have  a  companion  in  our  sufferings. 

Charles.  I  am  only  apprehensive  for  Isabinda; 
her  father's  humour  is  implacable  ;  and  how  far  his 
jealousy  may  transport  him  to  her  undoing,  shocks 
my  soul  to  think. 

Sir  G.  But  since  you  escap'd  undiscovered  by  him, 
his  rage  will  quickly  lash  into  a  calm,  never  fear  it. 

Charles.  But  who  knows  what  that  unlucky  dog, 
Marplot,  told  him  ?  nor  can  I  imagine  what  brought 
him  thither ;  that  fellow  is  ever  doing  mischief,  and 
yet,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  never  designs  it.  This 
is  some  blundering  adventure  wherein  he  thought  to 
shew  his  friendship,  as  he  calls  it — a  curse  on  him ! 

Sir  G.  Then  you  must  forgive  him.  What  said  he  ? 

Charles.  Said !  nay,  I  hail  more  mind  to  cut  his 
throat,  than  to  hear  his  excuses. 

Sir  G.  Where  is  he  ? 

ll'his.  Sir,  I  saw  him  go  into  Sir  Francis  Gripe's 
just  now. 

Charles.  Oh !  then  he's  upon  your  business,  Sir 
George  ;  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  makes  some  mis 
take  there  too. 

Sir  G.  Impossible,  without  nc  huffs  the  lady,  and 
makes  love  to  Sir  Francis. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Mr.  Marplot  is  below,  gentlemen,  and  de 
sires  to  know  if  he  may  have  leave  to  wait,  upon  ye. 

Charles.  How  civil  the  rogue  is,  when  he  has  done 
a  lault ! 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  desire  him  to  walk  up.  [Exit  Drawer.] 
Pr'ythee,  Charles,  throw  off  this  chagrin,  and  be  good 
company. 

CharLs.  Nay,  hang  him,  I'm  not  angry  with  him. 

Enter  MARPLOT. 
Do  but  mark  his  sheepish  look,  Sir  George. 

Mar.  Dear  Charles,  don't  overwhelm  a  man  al 
ready  under  insupportable  affliction.  I'm  sure  I  al 
ways  intend  to  serve  my  friends  ;  but  if  my  malici 
ous  stars  deny  the  happiness,  is  the  fault  mine  ? 

Sir  G.  Never  mind  him,  Mr.  Marplot ;  he's  eat 
up  with  spleen.  But  tell  me,  what  says  Miranda? 

Mar.  Says !  Nay,  we  are  all  undone  there  too. 

Charles.  I  told  you  so;  nothing  prospers  that  he 
undertakes. 

Mar.  Why,  can  I  help  her  having  chose  your 
father  for  belter  or  worse  ? 

Charles  So;  there's  another  of  fortune's  strokes. 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  edged  out  of  my  estate  with 
twins  every  year,  let  who  will  get  'em. 

Sir  G.  What !  is  the  woman  really  possessed  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction ;  she 
railed  at  you  most  prodigiously. 

Sir  G.  That's  no  ill  sign. 

Mar.  You'd  say  it  was  no  good  sign  if  you  knew  all 

Sir  G.  Why,  pr'ythee  ? 

Alar,  llurk'ye,  Sir  George,  let  me  warn  you  ;  pur 


sue  your  old  haunt  no  more;  it  may  be  dangerous. 
|  CHARLES  «'/*  down  to  write. 
Sir  G.   My  old  haunt  !   \\hat  do  you  mean  ? 
Mar.  Why,  in  short  then,  since  you  will  have  it, 
Miranda  vows  if  you  dare  approach  the  garden  gate 
at  eight  o'clock,  as  you  used,  you  shall  meet  with  a 
warm  reception. 

Sir  G.  A  warm  reception  ! 

Mar.  Ay,  a  very  warm  reception  ;  you  shall  be 
saluted  with  a  blunderbuss,  sit.  These  were  her  very 
words;  nay,  she  bid  me  tell  you  so  too. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  the  garden-gate  at  eight,  as  I  used 
to  do !  There  must  be  meaning  in  this.  Is  there 
such  a  gate,  Charles  ? 

Mar.  Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles  ? 
Charles.    Yes,  yes,  it  opens  into  the   Park ;    I 
suppose  her  ladyship  has  made  many  a  scamper 
through  it. 

Sir  G.  It  must  be  an  assignation  then.  Ha !  my 
aeart  springs  for  joy  ;  'tis  a  propitious  omen.  My 
dear  Marplot,  let  me  embrace  thee ;  thou  art  my 
'riend,  my  better  angel. 

Mar.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  George  ? 
Sir  G.  No  matter  what  I  mean.     Here,  take  a 
bumper  to  the  garden-gate,  you  dear  rogue,  you  ! 

Mar.  You  have  reason  to  be  transported,  Sir 
George  ;  I  have  saved  your  life. 

Sir  G.  My  life !  thou  hast  saved  my  soul,  man. 
Charles,  if  thou  dost  not  pledge  this  health,  may'st 
thou  never  taste  the  joys  of  love. 

Charles.  Whisper,  be  sure  you  take  care  how  you 
deliver  this.  [Gives  him  a  letter.]  Bring  me  the  an 
swer  to  my  lodgings. 

Whi$.  I  warrant  you,  sir.  I  To  CHARLES. 

Mar.  Whither  does  that  letter  go?  Now  dare  I 
not  ask  for  my  blood ;  that  fellow  knows  more  se 
crete  than  I  do.  [Aside,  following  WHISPER  a*  he  it 
going.}  Whisper  !  Whisper  ! 

Whit.  Sir.  [Aside  to  MAR. 

Mar.  Whisper,  here's  half  a  crown  for  you. 

[Aside  to  WHIS. 

Wliis.  Thank  ye,  sir.  [Aside  to  MAR. 

Mar.  Now,  where  is  thai  letter  going  ? 

[Aside  to  WHIS. 

Whis.  Into  my  pocket,  sir.     [Atide  to  MAR.  Exit. 
Charles.  Now  I'm  for  you. 

Sir  G.  To  the  garden-gate  at  the  hour  of  eight, 
Charles. — Aliens ;  huzza  ! 

Charles.  I  begin  to  conceive  you. 
Mar.  That's  more  than, I  do.  egad.     To  the  gar 
den  gate,  huzza!   [DnnAj.j  But  I  hope  you  design 
to  keep  far  enough  off  on't,  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  never  fear  that ;  she  shall  see  I 
despise  her  frowns ;  let  her  use  the  blunderbuss 
against  the  next  fool ;  she  sha'nt  reach  me  with  thu 
smoke,  I  warrant  her,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  Ah,  Charles  !  if  you  could  receive  a  disap 
pointment  thus,  en  cavalier,  one  should  have  some 
comfort  in  being  beat  for  you. 

Charles.  The  fool  comprehends  nothing. 

[Aside  to  Sir  G. 

Sir  G.  Nor  would  I  have  him.     Pr'ythee,  take 

him  along  with  thee.  [Atide  to  CHARLR? 

Charles.  Enough.  [Aside  to  Sir  (J. 

Sir  G.  I  kiss  both  your  hands  ;  and  now  for  tho 

garden-gate. 

It's  beauty  gives  the  assignation  there, 
And  love  too  powerful  grows  C  admit  of  fear. 

[  EJ  it. 

Charles.  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me. 
Mar.  Shall  I  ?  and  are  we  friends,  Charles  ?  I  am 
glad  of  it. 
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[ACT  IV. 


Charles.  Come  along.  [Etit. 

Mar.  Egad,  Charles's  asking  me  to  go  home  with 
him  gives  me  a  shrewd  suspicion  there's  more  in  the 
garden-gate  than  I  comprehend.  Faith,  I'll  give 
him  the  drop,  and  away  to  gardy's  and  find  it  out. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    1.— The  Outside  of  Sir  JEALOUS  TRAF- 

FICK'S  house :  PATCH  peeping  out  of  the  door. 

Enter  WHISPER. 

Whis.  Ha !  Mrs.  Patch,  this  is  a  lucky  minute,  to 
find  you  so  readily  ;  my  master  dies  with  impatience. 

Patch.  My  lady  imagined  so,  and  by  her  orders  I 
have  been  scouting  this  hour  in  search  of  you,  to 
inform  you  that  Sir  Jealous  has  invited  some  friends 
to  supper  with  him  to-night,  which  gives  an  oppor 
tunity  to  your  master  to  make  use  of  his  ladder  of 
ropes.  The  closet  window  shall  be  open,  andlsabinda 
ready  to  receive  him.  Bid  him  come  immediately. 

Whis.  Excellent !  he'll  not  disappoint,  I  warrant 
him ; — but  hold,  I  have  a  letter  here  which  I'm  to 
carry  an  answer  to.  I  cannot  think  what  language 
the  direction  is. 

Patch.  Pho !  'tis  no  language,  but  a  character 
which  the  lovers  invented  to  avert  discovery.  Ha ! 
I  hear  my  old  master  coming  down  stairs  ;  it  is  im 
possible  you  should  have  an  answer.  Away,  and 
bid  him  come  himself  for  that.  Be  gone,  we're 
ruined  if  you're  seen,  for  he  has  doubled  his  care 
since  the  last  accident. 

Whis.  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Patch.  There,  go  thou  into  my  pocket.  [Puts  it 
aside,  and  it  falls  down.  ]  Now,  I'll  up  the  back  stairs, 
lest  I  meet  him.  Well,  a  dexterous  chambermaid 
is  the  ladies'  best  utensil,  I  say.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK,  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

Sir  J.  So,  this  is  some  comfort ;  this  tells  me  that 
Signior  Don  Diego  Babinetto  is  safely  arrived.  He 
shall  marry  my  daughter  the  minute  he  comes.  Ha, 
ha!  what's  here?  [Takes  up  the  letter  PATCH 
dropped.]  A  letter !  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
the  superscription.  I'll  see  what's  within-side. 
[Opens  it.]  Humph !  'tis  Hebrew,  I  think.  What 
can  this  mean  ?  There  must  be  some  trick  in  it. 
This  was  certainly  designed  for  my  daughter ;  but  I 
don't  know  that  she  can  speak  any  language  but  her 
mother  tongue.  No  matter  for  that;  this  may  be 
one  of  love's  hieroglyphics  ;  and  I  fancy  I  saw 
Patch's  tail  sweep  by ;  that  wench  may  be  a  slut, 
and  instead  of  guarding  my  honour,  betray  it.  I'll 
find  it  out,  I'm  resolved.  Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

What  answer  did  you  bring  from  the  gentlemen  I 
sent  you  to  invite  ? 

Serv.  That  they'd  all  wait  on  you,  sir,  as  I  told 
you  before;  but  I  suppose  you  forgot,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Did  I  so,  sir  ?  but  I  sha'n't  forget  to  break 
your  head  if  any  of  them  come,  sir. 

Serv.  Come,  sir !  why,  did  not  you  send  me  to  De 
sire  their  company,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  But  I  send  you  now  to  desire  their  absence. 
Say  I  have  something  extraordinary  fallen  out, 
which  calls  me  abroad,  contrary  to  expectation,  anc 
ask  their  pardon  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  send  the  butler 
to  me. 


Serv.  Yes,  sir 


[Brit. 


Enter  Butler. 


Sir  J.  If  this  paper  has  a  meaning  I'll  find  it. — 
L,ay  the  cloth  in  my  daughter's  chamber,  and  bid 
he  cook  send  supper  thither  presently. 

But.  Yes,  sir.  Heyday  !  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

[Exit. 

Sir  J.  He  wants  the  eyes  of  Argus,  that  has  a 
roung  handsome  daughter  in  this  town ;  but  my  com- 
brt  is,  I  shall  not  be  troubled  long  with  her  He 
,hat  pretends  to  rule  a  girl  once,  in  her  teens,  had 
better  be  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and  would  be  in  less 
danger.  [Ejrit 

SCENE  IL— Isabinda's  Chamber 
Enter  ISABINDA  and  PATCH. 

Jsa.  Are  you  sure  nobody  saw  you  speak  to  Whis 
per? 

Patch.  Yes,  very  sure,  madam ;  But  I  heard  Sir 
Jealous  coming  down  stairs,  so  clapped  his  letter 
ntomy  pocket.  [Feels  for  the  letter. 

Isa.  A  letter  !  give  it  me  quickly. 

Patch.  Bless  me  !  what's  become  on't?  I'm  sure 
[  put  it —  [Searching  still. 

Isa.  Is  it  possible  thou  could'st  be  so  careless  ? 
Oh,  I'm  undone  for  ever  if  it  be  lost. 

Patch.  I  must  have  dropp'd  it  upon  the  stairs. 
But  why  are  you  so  much  alarmed  ?  If  the  worst 
happens  nobody  can  read  it,  madam,  nor  find  out 
whom  it  was  designed  for. 

Isa.  If  it  falls  into  my  father's  hand  the  very  figure 
of  a  letter  will  produce  ill  consequences.  Run  and 
Look  for  it  upon  the  stairs  this  moment. 

Patch.  Nay,  I'm  sure  it  can  be  no  where  else. 

[Going. 

Enter  Butler. 
How  now,  what  do  you  want  ? 

But.  My  master  ordered  me  to  lay  the  cloth  here 
for  supper. 

Jsa.  Ruined  past  redemption.  [Aside. 

Patch.  You  mistake,  sure.     What  shall  we  do  ? 

Isa.  I  thought  he  expected  company  to-night.— 
Oh,  poor  Charles  !  oh,  unfortunate  Isabinda  !  [Aside. 

But.  I  thought  so,  too,  madam ;  but  I  suppose  he 
has  altered  his  mind.  [Lays  the  cloth,  and  exit. 

Isa.  The  letter  is  the  cause.  This  heedless  action 
has  undone  me.  Fly  and  fasten  the  closet  window, 
which  will  give  Charles  notice  to  retire.  Ha  !  my 
father  !  Oh,  confusion  ! 

Enter  Sir  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK. 

Sir  J.  Hold,  hold,  Patch  ;  whither  are  you  going  ? 
I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room  till  after  supper. 

Patch.  Sir,  I  was  going  to  reach  your  easy  chair. 
Oh,  wretched  accident !  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  this  room.  I 
don't  want  my  easy  chair. 

Isa.  What  will  be  the  event  of  this  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Harkye,  daughter,  do  you  know  this  hand  ? 

Isa.  As  I  suspected,  f  Aside.]  Hand,  do  you  call 
it,  sir  ?  'tis  some  schoolboy's  scrawl. 

Patch.  Oh,  invention  !  thou  chambermaid's  best 
friend,  assist  me.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  understand  it  ? 
[Patch  feels  in  her  bosom,  and  shakes  her  clothes. 

Isa.  Do  you  understand  it,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  I  wish  I  did. 

Isa.  Thank  heaven  you  do  not.  [Aside.]  Then  I 
know  no  more  of  it  than  you  do,  indeed,  sir. 

Puich.  O  lord,  O  lord  !  what  have  you  done,  sir  ? 
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Why,  the  paper  is  mine;  1  dropp'd  it  out  of  my 
bosom.  [Snatching  it  from  him. 

Sir  J.  Ha !  yours,  mistress  ? 

I'atrh.   Yrs  sir,  it  is — 

Sir  J.   What  is  it?  Speak. 

I'ttti-h.  \ 'es,  sir,  it  is  a  charm  for  the  tooth-ache  : 
I  linve  worn  it  the  M-  seven  years;  'twas  given  me 
by  an  angel  for  aught  I  know,  when  1  was  raving 
with  the  pain,  for  nobody  knew  from  whence  lie 
came  nor  whither  he  went.  He  charged  me  never 
to  open  it,  lest  some  dire  vengeance  befell  me,  and 
heaven  knows  what  will  be  the  event.  Oh,  cruel 
misfortune  !  that  I  should  drop  it  and  you  should 
open  it 

Sit  J.  Plague  of  your  charms  and  whims  for  me ! 
if  that  be  all,  'tis  well  enough :  there,  there,  burn 
it,  and  I  warrant  you  no  vengeance  will  follow. 

Patch.  So,  all's  right  again  thus  far.  [Atide. 

Ita.  I  would  not  lose  Patch  for  the  world;  I'll 
take  courage  a  little,  [ufltf*,]  Is  this  usage  for  your 
daughter,  sir  ?  must  my  virtue  and  conduct  be  sus 
pected  for  every  trifle  ?  You  immure  me  like  some 
dire  offender  here,  and  deny  me  all  the  recreations 
which  my  sex  enjoy,  and  the  custom  of  the  country 
and  modesty  allow ;  yet  not  content  with  that,  you 
make  my  confinement  more  intolerable  by  your 
mistrusts  and  jealousies.  Would  I  were  dead,  so  I 
were  free  from  this. 

Sir  J.  To-morrow  rids  you  of  this  tiresome  load ; 
Don  Diego  Babinetto  will  be  here,  and  then  my 
care  ends  and  his  begins. 

Isa.  Is  he  come,  then  ?  Oh,  how  shall  I  avoid  this 
hated  marriage !  [Atide. 

Enter  Servants,  with  tupper. 

Sir  J.  Come,  will  you  sit  down  ? 

Isa.  I  can't  cat,  sir. 

Patch.  No,  I  dare  swear  he  has  given  her  supper 
enough.  I  wish  I  could  get  into  the  closet  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Well,  if  you  can't  eat,  then  give  me  a  song 
whilst  I  do. 

Isa.  I  have  such  a  cold  I  can  scarce  speak,  sir, 
much  less  sing.  How  shall  I  prevent  Charles's 
coming  in  ?  [Atide. 

Sir  J.  I  hope  you  have  the  use  of  your  fingers, 
madam.  Play  a  tune  upon  your  spinuet  whilst  your 
woman  sings  me  a  song. 

Patch.  I'm  as  much  out  of  tune  as  my  lady,  if  he 
knew  all.  [Atide. 

Isa.  I  shall  make  excellent  music. 

[Sit*  down  to  play. 

Patch.  Really,  sir,  I  am  so  frightened  about  your 
opening  this  charm  that  I  can't  remember  one  thing. 

Sir  J.  Pish!  hang  your  charm  !  come,  come,  sing 
anything. 

Patch.  Yes,  I'm  likely  to  sing,  truly.  [Atide.] 
Humph,  humph  !  bless  me,  I  can't  raise  my  voice, 
my  heart  pants  so. 

Sir  J.  Why,  what,  does  your  heart  pant  so  that 
you  can't  play  neither  ?  Pray,  what  key  are  you 
in,  eh  ? 

Patch.  Ah,  would  the  key  was  turned  on  you 
once.  [Atide. 

Sir  J.  Why  don't  you  sing,  I  say  ? 

Patch.  When  madam  has  put  her  spinnet  in  tune, 
sir;  humph,  humph  ! 

Ita.  I  cannot  play,  sir,  whatever  ails  me.  [Rising. 

Sir  J.  Zounds!  sit  down  and  play  me  a  tune,  or 
I'll  break  the  spinnet  about  your  ears. 

Isa.  What  will  become  of 'me  ? 

[Sits  dou'n  and  plays. 

Sir  J.  Come,  mistress.  [To  Patch. 


.    Yes.  *ir.       \Siinjs,  hut  horridly  out  of  tune. 

Sir  J.  Hey,  he\  !  \Uiy,  y  >u  are  a-top  of  the  house, 
ami  you  are  down  in  the  cellar.  What  is  the  mean 
ing  of  this  ?  Is  it  on  purpose  to  cross  me,  eh  ? 

I'titi-k.  Pray  madam,  take  it  a  little  lower  ;  lean- 
not  reach  that  note,  nor  any  note  1  fear. 

Ita.  Well,  begin.  Oh,  Patch,  we  shall  be  disco 
vered.  |.JM",/<-. 

I'alch.   I  sink  with  apprehension, madam.  [.! 
Humph,  humph  !  |  Sinys.  Charles  optns  the  closet  <!<*>r. 

Charles.  Music  and'singiug  !  Death!  her  lather 
there  !  ['I'lic.  women  shriek.]  Then  I  must  fly. 

[Ejcit  into  the  closet.      Sir  J.  rises  up  hastily,  tetiiiy 
CHARI.KS  slip  buck  into  the  closet. 

Sir  J.  Hell  and  furies  !  A  man  in  the  closet ! 

Patch.  Ah!  aghotjt!  a  ghost !  He  must  not  en 
ter  the  closet.  [Asidt: 
[ISABINDA  throws  herself  dinim  before  the  closet  dear, 
as  in  a  swoon. 

Sir  J.  The  devil !  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him,  I 
warrant  you.  [Strives  to  yet  by. 

Patch.  Oh,  hold,  sir,  have  a  care ;  you'll  troud 
upon  my  lady.  Who  waits  there  ?  Bring  some  water. 
Oh,  this  comes  of  your  opening  the  charm.  Oh,  oh, 
oh  !  [  Weeps  aloud. 

Sir  J.  I'll  charm  you,  housewife.  Here  lies  the 
charm  that  conjured  this  fellow  in,  I'm  sure  on't. 
Come  out,  you  rascal,  do.  Zounds  !  take  her  from 
the  door,  or  I'll  spurn  her  from  it,  and  break  your 
neck  down  stairs.  Where  are  you,  sirrah  ?  Villain  ! 
robber  of  my  honour !  I'll  pull  you  out  of  your  nest. 
[Goes  into  the  closet. 

Patch.  You'll  be  mistaken,  old  gentleman ;  the 
bird  is  flown. 

Ita.  I'm  glad  I  have  escaped  so  well ;  I  was  al 
most  dead  in  earnest  with  the  fright. 

Re-enter  Sir  JEALOUS  our  of  the  cloiet. 

Sir  J.  Whoever  the  dog  was,  he  has  escaped  out 
of  the  window,  for  the  sash  is  up ;  but  though  he  is 
got  out  of  my  reach,  you  are  not.  And  first,  Mrs. 
Pander,  with  your  charms  for  the  tooth-ache,  get 
out  of  my  house,  go,  troop ;  yet  hold,  stay,  I'll  see 
you  of  doors  myself;  but  I'll  secure  your  charge  ere 
I  do. 

Isa.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  was  she  not  a  crea 
ture  of  your  own  providing  ? 

Sir  J.  She  was  of  the  devil's  providing,  for  aught 
I  know. 

Patch.  What  have  I  done,  sir,  to  merit  your  dis 
pleasure  ? 

Sir  /.  I  don't  know  which  of  you  have  done  it, 
but  you  shall  both  suffer  for  it,  till  I  can  discover 
whose  guilt  it  is.  Go,  get  in  there;  I'll  move  you 
from  this  side  of  the  house.  [Pushes  ISABINDA  in  at 
the  door  and  locks  it,  puts  the  key  in  his  pocket.]  I'll 
keep  the  key  myself;  I'll  try  what  ghost  will  get 
into  that  room ;  and  now,  forsooth,  I'll  wait  on  you 
down  stairs. 

Patch.  Ah,  my  poor  lady  !  Down  stairs,  sir !  but 
I  won't  go  out,  sir,  till  I  have  locked  up  my  clothes, 
and  that's  flat. 

SirJ.  Ifthou  wert  as  naked  as  thou  wcrt  born, 
thou  shouldst  not  stay  to  put  on  a  rag,  and  that's 
flat  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street. 

Sir  /.  [Putting  PATCH  out  of  the  door.]  There, 
go,  and  come  no  more  within  sight  of  my  habitation 
these  three  days,  1  charge  you. 

'[Skips  the  door  after  her. 

Patch.  Did  ever  anybody  sec  such  au  old  monster  ? 
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Enter  CHARLES. 

Oh,  Mr.  Charles !  your  affairs   and  mine  are  in  an 
ill  posture. 

Charles.  I  am  inured  to  the  frowns  of  fortune  ; 
but  what  has  befallen  thee  ? 

Patch.  Sir  Jealous,  whose  suspicious  nature  is 
always  on  the  watch,  nay,  even  while  one  eye  sleeps 
the  other  keeps  sentinel,  upon  sight  of  you  flew  into 
such  a  violent  passion,  that  1  could  tind  no  stratagem  to 
appease  him,  but  in  spite  of  all  arguments  he  locked 
his  daughter  into  her  own  apartment,  and  turned 
me  out  of  doors. 

Charles.   Ha!  Oh,  Isabinda  I 

Patch.  And  swears  she  shall  see  neither  sun  nor 
moon,  till  she  is  Don  Diego  Babinetto's  wife,  who 
arrived  last  night,  and  is  expected  with  impatience. 

Charles.  He  dies;  yes,  by  all  the  wrongs  of  love, 
he  shall ;  here  will  I  plant  myself,  and  through  my 
breast  he  shall  make  his  passage,  if  he  enters. 

Patch.  A  most  heroic  resolution  !  there  might  be 
ways  found  out  more  to  your  advantage ;  policy  is 
often  preferred  to  open  force. 

Charles.  I  apprehend  you  not. 

Patch.  What  think  you  of  personating  this  Spa 
niard,  imposing  upon  the  father,  and  marrying  your 
mistress,  by  his  own  consent  ? 

Charles.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  angel !  Oh,  could  that 
be  done,  my  life  to  come  would  be  too  short  to  re 
compense  thee  ;  but  how  can  I  do  that  when  I  nei 
ther  know  what  ship  he  came  in,  nor  from  what  part 
of  Spain  ;  who  recommends  him,  or  how  attended  ? 

Patch.  I  can  solve  all  this.  He  is  from  Madrid, 
his  father's  name  is  Don  Pedro  Questo  PortentoBa- 
binetto.  Here's  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir  Jealous,  which 
he  dropped  one  day.  You  understand  Spanish,  and 
the  hand  may  be  counterfeited.  You  conceive  me,  sir? 

Charles.  My  beter  genius  !  thou  hast  revived  my 
drooping  soul.  I'll  about  it  instantly.  Come  to  my 
lodgings,  and  we'll  concert  matters.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV. — A  Garden-gate  open;    SCENTWELL 
waiting  within. 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  AIRY. 

Sir  G.  So,  this  is  the  gate,  and  most  invitingly 
open.  If  there  should  be  a  blunderbuss  here,  now, 
what  a  dreadful  ditty  would  my  fall  make  for  fools, 
and  what  a  jest  for  the  wits  ;  how  my  name  would 
be  roared  about  the  streets  !  Well,  I'll  venture  all. 

Scent.  Hist!  hist!  Sir  George  Airy,  j Comes  for 
ward.] 

Sir  G.  A  female  voice  !  thus  far  I'm  safe.  My 
dear, — 

Scent.  No,  I'm  not  your  dear,  but  I'll  conduct 
you  to  her.  Give  me  your  hand;  you  must  go 
through  many  a  dark  passage  and  dirty  step  before 
you  arrive — 

Sir  G.  I  know  I  must  before  I  arrive  at  paradise  ; 
therefore  be  quick,  my  charming  guide  : — 

Scent.  For  aught  you  know.  Come,  come,  your 
hand,  and  away. 

Sir  G.  Here,  here,  child ;  you  can't  be  half  so 
swift  as  my  desires.  [Exeunt  through  the  gate. 

SCENE  V.—  The  House. 
Enter  MIRANDA. 

Mir.  Well,  let  me  reason  a  little  with  my  mad 
self.  Now,  don't  I  transgress  all  rules  to  venture 
upon  a  man  without  the  advice  of  the  grave  and 
wise  ?  But  then  a  rigid,  knavish  guardian,  who 
would  have  married  me — to  whom  ?  even  to  his  nau 


seous  self,  or  nobody.  Sir  George  is  what  I  have 
tried  in  conversation,  inquired  into  his  character, 
and  am  satisfied  in  both.  Then  his  love  !  who  would 
have  given  a  hundred  pounds  only  to  have  seen  a 
woman  he  had  not  infinitely  loved  ?  So  T  find  my 
liking  him  has  furnished  me  with  arguments  enough 
of  his  side ;  and  now  the  only  doubt  remains,  whe» 
ther  he  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  SCENTWELL  and  Sir  GEORGE  AIRY. 

Scent.  That's  resolved,  madam,  for  here's  the 
knight.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  And  do  I  once  more  behold  that  lovely  ob 
ject  whose  idea  fills  my  mind,  and  forms  my  pleasing 
dreams  ? 

Mir.  What,  beginning  again  in  heroics  ?  Sir 
George,  don't  you  remember  how  little  fruit  your 
last  prodigal  oration  produced?  Not  one  bare  single 
word  in  answer. 

Sir  G.  Ha!  the  voice  of  my  incognita  !  Why  did 
you  take  ten  thousand  ways  to  captivate  a  heart  your 
eyes  alone  had  vanquished  ? 

Mir.  No  more  of  these  flights.  Do  you  think  we 
can  agree  on  that  same  terrible  bugbear,  matrimony, 
without  heartily  repenting  on  both  sides  ? 

Sir  G.  It  has  been  my w  ish  since  first  my  longing 
eyes  beheld  you. 

Mir.  And  your  happy  ears  drank  in  the  pleasing 
news  I  had  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Sir  G.  Unkind  !  Did  I  not  offer  you,  in  those 
purchased  minutes,  to  run  the  risk  of  your  fortune, 
so  you  would  but  secure  that  lovely  person  to  my 
arms  ? 

Mir.  Well,  if  you  have  such  love  and  tenderness, 
since  our  wooing  has  been  short,  pray  reserve  it  for 
our  future  days,  to  let  the  world  see  we  are  lovers 
after  wedlock  ;  'twill  be  a  novelty. " 

Sir  G.  Haste  then,  and  let  us  tie  the  knot,  and 
prove  the  envied  pair — - 

Mir.  Hold,  not  so  fast;  I  have  provided  better  than 
to  venture  on  dangerous  experiments  headlong.  My 
guardian,  trusting  to  my  dissembled  love,  has  given 
up  my  fortune  to  my  own  disposal,  but  with  this  pro 
viso,  that  he  to-morrow  morning  weds  me.  He  is 
now  gone  to  Doctor's  Commons  for  a  licence. 

Sir  G.  Ha  !  a  licence  ! 

Mir.  But  I  have  planted  emissaries  that  infallibly 
take  him  down  to  Epsom,  under  a  pretence  that  a 
brother  usurer  of  his  is  to  make  him  his  executor — 
the  thing  on  earth  he  covets. 

Sir  G.  5Tis  his  known  character. 

Mir.  Now  my  instruments  confirm  him  this  man 
is  dying,  and  he  sends  me  word  he  goes  this  minute. 
It  must  be  to-morrow  ere  he  can  be  undeceived ; 
that  time  is  curs. 

Sir  G.  Let  us  improve  it  then,  and  settle  on  our 
coming  years  endless  happiness. 

Mir.  I  dare  not  stir  till  I  hear  he's  on  the  road  ; 
then  I,  and  my  writings,  the  most  material  point, 
are  soon  removed. 

Sir  G.  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  ;  if  it  lies  in  your 
power  you  would  be  a  friend  to  poor  Charles  ;  though 
the  son  of  this  tenacious  man,  he  is  as  free  from  all 
his  vices  as  nature  and  a  good  education  can  make 
him ;  and  what  now  I  have  vanity  enough  to  hope 
will  induce  you,  he  is  the  man  on  earth  I  love. 

Mir.  I  never  was  his  enemy,  and  only  put  it  on 
as  it  help'd  my  designs  on  his  father.  If  his  uncle's 
estate  ought  to  be  in  his  possession,  which  I  shrewdly 
suspect,  1  may  do  him  a  singular  piece  of  service. 

Sir  G.  You  arc  all  goodness. 
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Enter  SCENTWELL. 

Scent.  Oh,  madam !  my  master  and  Mr.  Marplot 
arc  just  coming  into  the  house. 

Mir.  Undone,  undone  ;  if  ho  finds  yuu  here  in 
this  crisis,  all  my  plots  are  unravrlli',1. 

Sir  G.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Cau't  I  get  back  into 
the  garden ? 

Scent.  Oh,  no!  he  comes  up  those  stairs. 

Mii.  Here,  here,  here!  Can  you  condescend  to 
stand  hchind  this  chimney  -imanl,  Sir  (Ji-orge  ? 

Sir  G.  Any  where,  any  where,  dear  madam,  with 
out  ceremony. 

Scent.  Come,  come,  sir,  lie  close.  [They  put  him 
behind  the  thimnt-y-buard.] 

Knur   Siu    FRANCIS   CHIPS   and   MARPLOT;    Sir 
Francis  peeling  an  oranye. 

Sir  F.  I  could  not  go,  though  'tis  upon  life  and 
death,  without  taking  leave  of  dear  chargy.  Besides, 
this  fellow  buzzed  in  my  ears  that  thou  might'st  be 
so  desperate  as  to  shoot  that  wild  ruke  that  haunts 
the  garden-gate,  and  that  would  bring  us  into  trou 
ble,  dear. 

Mir.  So  Marplot  brought  you  back  then  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  brought  him  back. 

Mir.  I'm  obliged  to  him  for  that,  I'm  sure. 
!  Frowning  at  MARPLOT  aside.] 

Mar.  By  her  looks  she  means  she's  not  obliged  to 
me.  I  have  done  some  mischief  now,  but  what  I 
can't  imagine.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Well,  chargy,  I  have  had  three  messengers 
to  come  to  Epsom  to  my  neighbour  Squeezuui's, 
who,  for  all  his  vast  riches,  is  departing.  [Siyhs. 

Mar.  Ay,  see  what  all  you  usurers  must  come  to. 

Sir  F.  Peace,  you  young  knave  !  Some  forty 
years  hence  I  may  think  on't;  but,  chargy,  I'll  be 
with  thee  to-morrow  before  those  pretty  eyes  are 
open;  I  will,  I  will,  chargy;  I'll  rouse  you,  i'faith. 
Here,  Mrs.  Scentwell,  lift  up  your  lady's  chimney- 
board,  that  may  throw  my  peel  in,  and  not  litter 
her  chamber. 

Mir.  Oh,  my  stars !  what  will  become  of  us  now  ? 

[Aside. 

Scent.  0,  pray,  sir,  give  it  me  ;  I  love  it  above  all 
things  in  nature,  indeed  I  do. 

Sir  F.  No,  no,  hussy  ;  you  have  the  green  pip 
already;  I'll  have  no  apothecary's  bills. 

[Goes  toward  the  chimney. 

Mir.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  dear  gardy  !  I  have  a, — 
a, — a  monkey  shut  up  there;  aiul  if  you  open  it  be 
fore  the  man  "comes  that  i*  to  tame  it,  'tis  so  wild 
'twill  break  all  my  china  or  get  away,  and  that  would 
break  my  heart;  for  I'm  fond  on't  to  distraction, 
next  thec,  dear  gardy  !  [In  a  flattening  tone. 

Sir  F.  Well,  well,  chargy,  I  won't  open  it;  she 
shall  have  her  monkey,  poor  rogue  !  Here,  throw 
this  poel  out  of  the  window.  [Exit  SCENTWELL. 

Mar.  A  monkey  !  Dear  madam,  let  me  see  it;  I 
can  tame  a  monkey  as  well  as  the  best  of  them  all. 
Oh,  how  I  love  the  little  miniatures  of  man. 

Mir.  Be  quiet,  mischief;  and  stand  further  from 
the  chimney.  You  shall  not  see  my  monkey — why 
sure — [Striciny  with  Aim.  ] 

Mar.  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  madam,  let  me  but 
peep,  to  see  if  it  be  as  pretty  as  Lady  Fiddlefaddle's. 
Has  it  got  a  chain  ? 

Mir.  Not  yet;  but  I  design  it  one  shall  last  its 
life-time.  Nay,  you  shall  not  see  it.  Look,  gardv, 
how  he  teazes  me  ! 

Sir  F.  [Getting  between  him  and  the  chimney.]  Sir 
rah,  sirrah,  let  my  cluirgy's  monkey  alone,  or  my 


shall  fly  about   your  ears.     What,    is  there 
mi  di-alini;  with  you  ? 

A/i/r.  Pugh  !  plague  of  the  monkey  !  here's  a 
rout  !  I  wish  he  may  rival  \(.u. 

r  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  they  have  put  two  more  horses  to  the 
roach,  as  you  ordered,  and  'tis  ready  at  the  door. 

Sir  F.  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  executor;  better 
for  thee,  jewel.  B'ye,  chargy  ;  one  buss.  I'm  k'lad 
thou  hast  got  a  monkey  to  divert  thee  a  little. 

Mir.  Thankye,  dear  gardy  !  Nay,  I'll  sec  you  to 
the  coach. 

Sir  F.  That's  kind,  adad  ! 

Mir.  Come  along,  impertinence  !  [To  MARPLOT.] 

Mar.   [Stepping  back.  \  'Egad,  I  will  see  the  mon 


key   now.      [L»yh   up    the  board   and    diicover*   Sir 
GEORGE.]  O  lord!  O  lord  !  thieves,  thieves  !  murder! 

Sir  G.  D  —  n  ye,  you  unlucky  dog  !  'tis  I.  Which 
way  shall  I  get  out  ?  Shew  me  instantly,  or  I'll  cut 
your  throat. 

Mar.  Undone,  undone  !  At  that  door  there.  But 
hold,  hold;  break  that  china,  and  I'll  bring  you  off. 
[He  runt  off  at  the  corner,and  throws  doumtome  china.] 

Re-enter  Sir  FRANCIS  GRIPE,  MIRANDA,  and 
SCENTWELL. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mir.  O,  you  toad  !  what  have  you  done  ? 

Mar.  No  great  harm  ;   I  beg  of  you  to  forgive  me 
Longing  to  see  this  monkey,  I  did  but  just  raise  up 
the  board,  and  it  flew  over  my  shoulders,  scratched 
all  my  face,  broke  your  china,  and  whisked  out  of 
the  window. 

Sir  F.  Where,  where  is  it,  sirrah  ? 

Mar.  There,  there,  Sir  Francis,  upon  your  neigh 
bour  Parmazan's  pantiles. 

Sir  F.  Was  ever  such  an  unlucky  rogue  !  Sirrah, 
I  forbid  you  my  house.  Call  the  servants  to  get 
the  monkey  again.  Pug,  pug,  pug  !  I  would  stay 
myself  to  look  for  it,  but  you  know  my  earnest  bu 
siness. 

Scent.  Oh,  my  lady  will  be  best  to  lure  it  back  : 
all  them  creatures  love  my  lady  extremely. 

Mir.  Go,  go,  dear  gardy  !  I  hope  I  shall  recover  it. 

Sir  F.  B'ye,  b'ye,  dearee  !  Ah,  mischief  !  how 
you  look  now  !  B'ye,  b'ye.  |  Exit. 

Mir.  Scentwell,  see  him  in  the  coach,  and  bring 
me  word. 

Scent.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Mir.  So,  sir,  you  have  done  your  friend  a  signal 
piece  of  service,  I  suppose. 

Mar.  Why,  look  you,  madam,  if  I  have  committed 
a  fault,  thank  yourself;  no  man  is  more  serviceable 
when  I  am  let  into  a  secret,  and  none  more  unlucky 
at  finding  it  out.  Who  could  divine  your  meaning? 
when  you  talked  of  a  blunderbuss,  who  thought  of  a 
rendezvous?  and  when  you  talked  of  a  monkey, 
who  the  devil  dreamt  of  Sir  George  ? 

Mir.  A  sign  you  converse  but  little  with  our  sex, 
when  you  can't  reconcile  contradictions. 
Re-enter  SCENTWELL. 

Scent.  He's  gone,  madam,  as  fast  as  the  coach  and 
six  can  carry  him. 

Re-enter  Sir  GEORGE  AIRY. 

Sir  G.  Then  I  may  appear. 

Mar.  Here's  pug,  madam.  Dear  Sir  George, 
make  my  peace  ;  on  my  soul  I  never  took  you  for  a 
monkey  before. 

Sir  G,  I  dare  swrar  thou  did»t  not.  Madam,  I 
beg  you  to  forgive  him. 

Mir.  Well,  Sir  George,  if  ho  can  be  secret. 
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Mar.  'Odshcart,  madam  !  I'm  as  secret  as  a  priest 
when  trusted. 

Sir  G.  Why  'tis  with  a  priest  our  business  is  at 
present. 

Scent.  Madam,  here's  Mrs.  Isabiuda's  woman  to 
wait  on  you. 

Mir.  Bring  her  up. 

Enter  PATCH. 
How  do  ye,  Mrs.  Patch  ?  What  news  from  your  lady? 

Patch.  That's  for  your  private  ear,  madam.  Sir 
George,  there's  a  friend  of  yours  has  an  urgent  oc 
casion  for  your  assistance. 

Sir  G.  His  name. 

Patch.  Charles. 

Mar.  Ha  !  then  there's  something  a- foot  that  I 
know  nothing  of.  [Aside.]  I'll  wait  on  you  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  A  third  person  may  not  be  proper,  per 
haps.  As  soon  as  I  have  despatched  my  own  affairs 
I  am  at  his  service.  I'll  send  my  servant  to  tell  him 
I'll  wait  on  him  in  half  an  hour. 

Mir.  How  came  you  employed  in  this  message, 
Mrs.  Patch  ? 

Patch.  Want  of  business,  madam;  I  am  discharged 
by  my  master,  but  hope  to  serve  my  lady  still. 

Mir.  How,  discharged!  you  must  tell  me  the 
whole  story  within. 

Patch.  With  all  my  heart,  madam. 

Mar.  Tell  it  here,  Mrs.  Patch.  Pish  !  plague !  I 
wish  I  were  fairly  out  of  the  house.  I  find  marriage 
is  the  end  of  this  secret ;  and  now  I'm  half  mad  to 
know  what  Charles  wants  him  for.  [Aside. 

Sir  G.  Madam,  I'm  doubly  pressed  by  love  and 
friendship.  This  exigence  admits  of  no  delay.  Shall 
we  make  Marplot  of  the  party  ? 

Mir.  If  you'll  run  the  hazard,  Sir  George;  I  be 
lieve  he  means  well. 

Mar.  Nay,  nay,  for  my  part  I  desire  to  be  let  into 
nothing ;  I'll  be  gone,  therefore  pray  don't  mistrust 
me. 

Sir  G.  So,now  he  has  a  mind  to  be  gone  to  Charles; 
but  not  knowing  what  affairs  he  may  have  upon  his 
hands  at  present,  I'm  resolv'd  he  shan't  stir.  [ Aside.] 
No,  Mr.  Marplot,  you  must  not  leave  us ;  we  want 
a  third  person.  [  Takes  hold  of  him.] 

Mar.  I  never  had  more  mind  to  be  gone  in  my  life. 

Mir.  Come  along  then  ;  if  we  fail  in  the  voyage, 
thank  yourself  for  taking  this  ill-starr'd  gentleman 
on  board. 

Sir  G.   That  vessel  ne'er  can  unsuccessful  prove, 
Whose  freight  is  beauty,  and  whose  pilot's  love. 

[Exeunt,  with  MIRANDA. 

Mar.  Tyty  ti,  tyty  ti.       [Steals  off  the  other  way. 

He-enter  Sir  GEORGE. 

Sir  G.  Marplot!   Marplot! 

Mar.  [Entering.]  Here  I  I  was  coming,  Sir  George 

[Exeunt 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe's  House 
Enter  MIRANDA,  PATCH,  and  SCENTWELL. 

Mir.  Well,  Patch,  I  have  done  a  strange  bol 
thing ;  my  fate  is  determined,  and  expectation  is  n 
more.  Now  to  avoid  the  impertinence  and  roguer) 
of  an  old  man,  I  have  thrown  myself  into  the  extra 
vagance  of  a  young  one ;  if  he  should  despise,  slight 
or  use  me  ill,  there's  no  remedy  from  a  husband  bu 


he  grave,  and  that's  a  terrible  sanctuary  to  one  of 
my  age  and  constitution. 

Patch.  Oh!  fear  not,  madam;  you'll  find  your 
account  in  Sir  George  Airy;  it  is  impossible  a  man 
f  sense  should  use  a  woman  ill,  endued  with  beauty, 
wit,  and  fortune.     It  must  be  the  lady's  fault  if  she 
does  not  wear  the  unfashionable  name  of  wife  easy, 
when  nothing  but  complaisance  and  good  humour  is 
quisite  on  either  side  to  make  them  happy. 
Mir.  I  long  till  I  am  out  of  this  house,  lest  an  ac 
cident  should  bring  my  guardian  back.     Scentwell, 
)ut  my  best  jewels  into  the  little  casket,  slip  them 
nto  thy  pocket,  and  let  us  march  off  to  Sir  Jealous's. 
Scent.  It  shall  be  done,  madam.  [Exit. 

Patch.  Sir  George  will  be  impatient,  madam.  If 
.heir  plot  succeeds,  we  shall  be  well  received ;  if  not, 
ic  will  be  able  to  protect  us.  Besides,  I  long  to 
enow  how  my  young  lady  fares. 

Mir.  Farewell,  old  Mammon,  and  thy  detested 
walls !  'Twill  be  no  more  sweet  Sir  Francis!  I  shall 
je  compelled  to  the  odious  task  of  dissembling  no 
.onger  to  get  my  own,  and  coax  him  with  the  wheed- 
.ing  names  of  my  precious,  my  dear,  dear  gardy !  O 
leavens ! 

Enter  Sir  FRANCIS  GRIPE. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  my  sweet  chargy  !  don't  be  frighted  ; 
'She  starts.]  but  thy  poor  gardy  has  been  abused, 
heated,  fooled,  betrayed;  but  nobody  knows  by 
whom. 

Mir.  Undone,  past  redemption.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  What,  won't  you  speak  to  me,  chargy  ? 

Mir.  I  am  so  surprised  with  joy  to  see  you,  I  know 
not  what  to  say. 

Sir  F.  Poor  dear  girl !  But  do  you  know  that  my 
son,  or  some  such  rogue,  to  rob  or  murder  me,  or 
both,  contrived  this  journey  :  for  upon  the  road  I  met 
my  neighbour  Squeezum  well,  and  coming  to  town. 

Mir.  Good  lack,  good  lack !  what  tricks  are  there 
in  this  world! 

Re-enter  SCENTWELL,  with  a  diamond  necklace  in 
her  hand,  not  seeing  Sir  FRANCIS. 

Scent.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  tie  this  necklace  on, 
for  I  can't  get  into  the —  [Seeing  Sir  F. 

Mir.  The  wench  is  a  fool,  I  think !  Could  you  not 
have  carried  it  to  be  mended  without  putting  it  in 
the  box. 

Sir  F.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mir.  Only,  dearee, — I  bid  her,  I  bid  her — Your 
ill-usage  has  put  everything  out  of  my  head.  But 
won't  you  go,  gardy,  and  find  out  these  fellows,  and 
have  them  punished,  and,  and — 

Sir  F.  Where  should  I  look  for  them,  child?  no, 
I'll  sit  me  down  contented  with  my  safety,  nor  stir 
out  of  my  own  doors  till  I  go  with  thee  to  a  parson. 

Mir.  If  he  goes  into  his  closet  I  am  ruined  [.dside.'J 
Oh,  bless  me  !  In  this  fright  I  had  forgot  Mrs.  Patch. 

Patch.  Ay,  madam,  and  I  stay  for  your  speedy 
answer. 

Mir.  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  house.  Now  assist 
me,  fortune  !  [Aside, 

Sir  F.  Mrs.  Patch  !  I  profess  I  did  not  see  you : 
how  dost  thou  do,  Mrs.  Patch  ?  Weil,  don't  you  re 
pent  leaving  my  chargy  ? 

Patch.  Yes,  everybody  must  love  her;  but  I  come 
now — Madam,  what  did  I  come  for  ?  my  invention 
is  at  the  last  ebb.  [Aside  to  MIRANDA. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  never  whisper ;  tell  me. 

Mir.  She  came,  dear  gardy,  to  invite  me  to  her 
lady's  wedding,  and  you  shall  go  with  me,  gardy ; 
'tis  to  be  done  this  moment,  to  a  Spanish  merchant. 
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Old  Sir  Jealous  keeps  ou  his  humour  :  the  first  mi 
nute  he  sees  her,  the  next  h«  marries  her, 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  I'd  go  if  I  thought  the 
sight  of  matrimony  would  tempt  chargy  to  perform 
her  promise.  There  was  a  smile,  there  was  a  con 
senting  look,  with  those  prett\  t winkle rs,  worth  a 
million!  'Ods-precions  !  1  am  happier  than  tin-  great 
mogul,  the  emperor  of  China,  or  all  the  potentates 
that  are  not  in  the  wars.  Speak,  confirm  it,  make 
me  leap  out  of  my  skin. 

Mir.  When  one  has  resolved,  'tis  in  vain  to  stand 
shilh-shally.  If  ever  I  marry,  positively  this  is  my 
wedding-da*. 

Sir  F.  On  !  happy,  happy  man.  Verily,  I  will 
l.^gct  a  son  the  first 'night  shall  disinherit  that  dog 
Charles.  I  h.i\c  f>tnt«-  «-n.uigh  tn  purchase  a  barony, 
and  be  the  immortalizing  the  whole  family  of  the 
Gripe*. 

Mir.  Come  then,  gardy,  give  me  thy  hand  ;  let's 
to  this  house  of  Hymen. 

My  dim''-?  JA  fij-filt  let  good  or  III  betide  ; 

Sir  K    The  joyful  bridegroom  7, 

Mir.  And  I  the  happy  bride.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in   the  House  of  Sir 
Jealous  Traffick. 

Enter  Sir  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK,  meeting  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  couple  of  gentlemen  inquires 
for  you  ;  one  of  them  calls  himself  Signior  Diego 
Babinetto. 

Sir  J.  Ha !    Signior  Babinetto  !    admit  'em  in 
stantly, — joyful   minute !    I'll  have  my  daughter 
married  to-night. 
Enter  CHARLES,  in  a  Spanith  habit,with  Sir  GEORGE 

AIRY,  dretted  like  a  merchant. 
Senhor,  beso  las  manos:  vuestra  merced  es  muy 
bien  venido  en  esta  tierra. 

Charlei.  Senhor,  soy  muy  humi  Ide,  y  muy  obli- 
gado  cryado  de  vuestra  merced :  mi  padre  embia  a 
vuestra  merced,  los  mas  profondos  de  sus  respetos ; 
y  a  commissionado  este  mercadel  Ingles,  de  concluyr 
un  negocio,  que  me  haze  el  mas  dichos  shombre  del 
mundo,  haziendo  me  su  yerno. 

Sir  /.  I  am  glad  on't,  for  I  find  I  have  lost  much 
of  my  Spanish.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant. 
Signior  Don  Diego  Babinetto  has  informed  me  that 
you  are  commissioned  by  Signior  Don  Pedro,  &c. 
his  worthy  father — 

Sir  G.  "To  see  an  affair  of  marriage  consummated 
between  a  daughter  of  yours  and  Signior  Diego  Ba 
binetto,  his  son  here.  True,  sir,  such  a  trust  is  re 
posed  in  me,  as  that  letter  will  inform  you.  I  hope 
it  will  pass  upon  him.  [Aside. — Gives  him  a  letter. 

Sir  J.  Av,  'tis  his  hand.  [Seems  to  read. 

Sir  G.  Good,  you  have  counterfeited  to  a  nicety, 
Charles.  [Atide  to  CHARLES. 

Sir  /.  Sir,  I  find  by  this  that  you  are  a  man  of 
honour  and  probity ;  I  think,  sir,  he  calls  you  Mean- 
well. 

Sir  G.  Meanwell  is  my  name,  sir. 

Sir  J.  A  very  good  name,  and  very  significant. 
For  to  mean  well  is  to  be  honest,  and  to  be  honest 
is  the  virtue  of  a  friend,  and  a  friend  is  the  delight 
and  support  of  human  society. 

Sir  G.  You  shall  find  that  I'll  discharge  the  part 
of  a  friend  in  what  I  have  undertaken,  Sir  Jealous. 
Therefore,  sir,  I  must  entreat  the  presence  of  your 
fair  daughter,  and  the  assistance  of  your  chaplain  ; 
for  Signior  Don  Pedro  strictly  enjoined  me  to  see 
the  marriage  rites  performed  as  soon  as  we  should 
arrive,  to  avoid  the  accidental  overtures  of  Venus. 
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Sir  J.  Overtures  of  Venus  ! 

•SVr  (/'.  Ay,  sir;  that  is,  those  little  hawking  fe 
males,  that  traverse  the  park  and  the  playhouse  to 
put  off  their  damaged  ware  ;  they  fasten  upon 
foreigners  like  leeches,  and  watch  their  arrival  as 
c-a refill ly  a>  tin-  Kentish  men  do  a  shipwreck:  I 
warrant  you  they  have  heard  of  him  already. 

.S'ir  J.  Nay,  I  know  this  town  swarms  with  them. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  and  then  you  know  the  Spaniards  are 
naturally  amorous,  but  very  constant ;  the  first  face 
fixes  'cm  ;  and  it  may  be  very  dangerous  to  let  him 
ramble  ere  he  is  tied. 

Sir  J.  Pat  to  my  purpose.  Well,  sir,  there  is  but 
one  thing  more,  and  they  shall  be  married  instantly. 

Charles.  Pray  heaven  that  one  thing  more  won't 
spoil  all.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Don  Pedro  wrote  me  word,  in  his  last  but 
one,  that  he  designed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  crowns 
by  way  of  jointure  for  my  daughter,  and  that  it 
should  be  paid  into  my  hand  upon  the  day  of  mar 
riage — 

Charles.  Oh,  the  devil  !  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  In  order  to  lodge  it  in  some  of  our  funds  in 
case  she  should  become  a  widow,  and  return  to  Eng 
land. 

SirG.  Plague  on't !  this  is  an  unlucky  turn.  What 
shall  I  say  ?  [Aside. 

SirJ.  And  he  does  not  mention  one  word  of  it  in 
this  letter. 

S/r  G.  Humph  !  True,  Sir  Jealous,  he  told  me 
such  a  thing,  but,  but,  but,  but — he,  he,  he,  he — he 
did  not  imagine  that  you  would  insist  upon  the  very 
day  ;  for,  for,  for,  for  money,  you  know,  is  danger 
ous  returning  by  sea,  an,  an,  an— 

Charles.  Zounds  !  say  we  have  brought  it  in  com 
modities.  [Aside  to  Sir  G. 

Sir  G.  And  so,  sir,  he  has  sent  it  in  merchandize ; 
tobacco,  sugars,  spices,  lemons,  and  so  forth,  which 
shall  be  turned  into  money  with  all  expedition ;  in 
the  meantime,  sir,  if  you  please  to  accept  of  my 
bond  for  performance — 

S/r  J.  It  is  enough,  sir ;  I  am  so  pleased  with  the 
countenance  of  Signior  Diego,  and  the  harmony  of 
your  name,  that  I'll  take  your  word,  and  will  fetch 
my  daughter  this  moment.  Within  there  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Desire  Mr.  Tackum,  my  neighbour's  chaplain,  to 
walk  hither. 

Serv.   Yes,  sir.  \Exit. 

Sir  J.  Gentlemen,  I'll  return  in  an  instant.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  'Egad,  that  five  thousand  crowns  had  like 
to  have  ruined  the  plot. 

Charles.  But  that's  over  ;  and  if  fortune  throws 
no  more  rubs  in  our  way — 

Sir  G.  Thou'lt  carry  the  prize — But  hist!  here  he 
comes. 

Ru-enter  Sir  JEALOCS  TRAFFICK,  dragging  in 

ISABINDA. 

Sir  J.  Come  along,  you  stubborn  baggage,  you— 
come  along. 

ha.  Oh !  hear  me,  sir,  hear  me  but  speak  one  word: 
Do  not  destroy  my  everlasting  peace; 
My  soul  abhors  this  Spaniard  you  have  chose. 

Sir  J.  How's  that  ? 

Isa.  Let  this  posture  move  your  tender  nature. 

LJtMMk 

For  ever  will  I  hang  upon  these  knees, 
Nor  loose  my  hands  till  you  cut  off  my  hold, 
If  you  refuse  to  hear  me,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  perverse  slut  ?  Off, 
I  say.  Mr.  Meanwell,  pray  help  me  a  little 
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Sir  G.  Rise,  mailam,  and  do  not  disoblige  your 
father,  who  has  provided  a  husband  worthy  of  you, 
ono  that  will  love  you  equal  with  his  soul,  and  one 
that  you  will  love,  when  once  you  know  him. 

ha.  Oh  !  never,  never  ! 
Could  I  suspect  that  falsehood  in  my  heart, 
I  would  this  moment  tear  it  from  my  breast, 
And  straight  present  him  with  the  treach'rous  part. 

Sir  J.  Falsehood  1  why,  who  the  devil  are  you  in 
love  with  ?  Don't  provoke  me,  for  by  St.  Jago  1 
shall  beat  you,  housewife. 

Sir  G.  Sir  Jealous,  you  are  too  passionate.  Give 
me  leave,  I'll  try  by  gentle  words  to  work  her  to 
your  purpose. 

Sir  J.  I  pray  do,  Mr.  Meanwell,  I  pray  do;  she'll 
break  my  heart.  [Weeps.]  There  is  in  that  casket, 
jewels  of  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds,  which 
were  her  mother's,  and  a  paper,  wherein  I  have  set 
tled  one  half  of  my  estate  upon  her  now,  and  the 
whole  when  I  die — but  provided  she  marries  this  gen 
tleman  ;  else,  by  St.  Jago,  I'll  turn  her  out  of  doors  to 
beg  or  starve.  Tell  her  this,  Mr.  Meanwell,  pray  do. 

Sir  G.  Ha!  this  is  beyond  expectation,  [^sz'^e.] 
Trust  to  me,  sir,  I'll  lay  the  dangerous  consequence 
of  disobeying  you  at  this  juncture  before  her,  I  war 
rant  you.  Come,  madam,  do  not  blindly  cast  your  life 
away  just  in  the  moment  you  would  wish  to  save  it. 

ha.  Pray  cease  your  trouble,  sir :  I  have  no  wish 
but  death  to  free  me  from  this  hated  Spaniard.  If 
you  are  his  friend,  inform  him  what  I  say. 

Sir  G.  Suppose  this  Spaniard,  which  you  strive  to 
shun,  should  be  the  very  man  to  whom  you'd  fly  ? 

Isa.  Ha  ! 

Sir  G.  Would  you  not  blame  your  rash  resolve, 
and  curse  your  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  Charles  ? 

Isa.  On  Charles!  Where  is  he?  [Rises. 

Sir  G.  Hold,  hold,  hold.  'Sdeath !  madam,  you'll 
ruin  all.  Your  father  believes  him  to  be  Signior 
Babinetto.  Compose  yourself  a  little,  pray,  madam. 
[He  runs  to  Sir  JEALOUS.]  She  begins  to  hear  rea 
son,  sir ;  the  fear  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  has 
done  it.  Speak  gently  to  her,  sir  ;  I'm  sure  she'll 
yield  :  I  see  it  in  her  face. 

Sir  J.  Well,  Isabinda,  can  you  refuse  to  bless  a 
father  whose  only  care  is  to  make  you  happy  ? 

Isa.  Oh,  sir!  do  with  me  what  you  please;  I  am 
all  obedience. 

Sir  Jt  And  wilt  thou  love  him  ? 

Isa.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here  is  Mr.  Tackum. 

Sir  J.  Shew  him  into  the  parlour.  [Exit  Servant.] 
Senhor,  tome  vind  sueipora;  cette  momento  les  jun 
ta  las  marios.  [Gives  her  to  CHARLES. 

Charles.  Senhor,  yo  la  recibo  como  se  deve  un 
tesora  tan  grande.  [Embraces  her. 

Sir  J.  Now,  Mr.  Meanwell,  let's  to  the  parson : 
Who,  by  his  art,  will  join  this  pair  for  life, 
Make  me  the  happiest  father,  her  the  happiest  wife. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Street  before  Sir  Jealous  Traffick's 
house. 

Enter  MA  H  PLOT. 

Mar.  I  have  hunted  all  over  the  town  for  Charles, 
but  can't  iind  him,  and  by  "Whisper's  scouting  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  I  suspect  lie  must  be  in  the  house 
again.  I  am  informed  too  that  he  has  borrowed  a 
Spanish  habit  out  of  the  playhouse  :  what  can  it 
mean? 


ACTING  DRAMA.  [ACT  y. 

Enter  a  Servant  of  Sir  Jealous  Traffick's   to  him  out 
of  the  house, 

Harkye,  sir,  do  you  belong  to  this  house  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Mar.  Isn't  your  name  Richard? 

Serv.  No,  sir;  Thomas. 

Mar.  Oh,  ay,  Thomas.  Well,  Thomas,  there's 
a  shilling  for  you. 

Serv.  'Thank  you,  sir. 

Mar.  Pray,  Thomas,  can  you  tell  if  there  be  a 
gentleman  in  it  in  a  Spanish  habit  ? 

Ser.  There's  a  Spanish  gentleman  within,  that  is 
just  a-going  to  marry  my  young  lady,  sir. 

Mar.  Are  you  sure  he  is  a  Spanish  gentleman? 

Sdrv.  I'm  sure  he  speaks  no  English  that  I  hear  of. 

Mar.  Then  that  can't  be  him  I  want,  for  'tis  an 
English  gentleman  that  I  inquire  after ;  he  may  be 
dressed  like  a  Spaniard,  for  aught  I  know. 

Serv.  Ha  !  who  knows  but  this  may  be  an  impos 
tor  ?  I'll  inform  my  master,  for  if  he  should  be  im 
posed  upon,  he'll  beat  us  all  round.  [.4«de.]  Pray 
come  in,  sir,  and  see  if  this  be  the  person  you  in 
quire  for. 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  follow  you.     Now  for  it. 

[Exeunt  into  the  house. 

SCENE  IV.— The  inside  of  the  house. 

Enter  MARPLOT,  and  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  please  to  stay  here  ;  I'll  send  my  mas 
ter  to  you.  [Exit. 
Mar.  .So,  this  was  a  good  contrivance.    If  this  be 
Charles  now,  he  will  wonder  how  I  found  him  out. 

Re-enter  Servant,  and  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK. 

Sir  J.  What  is  your  earnest  business,  blockhead  ! 
that  you  must  speak  to  me  before  the  ceremony's 
past !  Ha  !  who's  this  ? 

Serv.  Why  this  gentleman,  sir,  wants  another 
gentleman  in  a  Spanish  habit,  he  says. 

Sir  J.  In  a  Spanish  habit !  'tis  some  friend  of 
Signior  Don  Diego's,  I  warrant.  [Aside.]  Sir,  your 
servant. 

Mar.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with  Signior 
Babinetto  ? 

Mar.  Sir? 

Sir  J.  I  say,  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with 
Signior  Babinetto  ? 

Mar.  Hey-day  !  what  the  devil  does  he  say  now  ? 
[Aside.]  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  J.  Don't  you  understand  Spanish,  sir? 

Mar.  Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  thought  you  had  known  Signior  Babinetto. 

Mar.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  J.  What,  then,  you'd  speak  with  his  friend, 
the  English  merchant,  Mr.  Meanwell  ? 

Mar.  Neither,  sir,  not  I ;  I  don't  mean  any  such 
thing. 

Sir  J.  Why,  who  are  you  then,  sir  ?  and  what  do 
you  want? 

Mar.  Nay  nothing  at  all,  not  I,  sir.  Plague  on 
him !  I  wish  I  were  out ;  he  begins  to  exalt  his 
voice  !  I  shall  be  beaten  again.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Nothing  at  all,  sir!  Why  then  what  busi 
ness  have  you  in  my  house,  ha  ? 

Serv.  You  said  you  wanted  a  gentleman  in  a 
Spanish  habit. 

Mar.  Why  ay,  but  his  name  is  neither  Babiuetto 
nor  Meanwell. 

Sir  J.  What  is  his  name  then,  sirrah  ?    Ha !  now 
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I  look  at  you  again,  I  believe  you  arc  the  rogue  that 
threatened  me  with  half  a  dozen  myrmidons  — 

Mar.  Me,  sir  !  I  never  saw  your  face  in  all  my  life 
before. 

SirJ.  Speak,  sir;  who  is  it  you  look  for?  or,  or— 

Mar.  A  terrible  old  dog!  [Asiilt-.]  Why,  sir,  only 
an  honest  young  fellow  of  my  acquaint  am  •  —  1 
thought  that  there  might  be  a  ball,  and  that  he 
might  have  been  here  in  a  masquerade.  'Tis  Charles, 
Sir  Francis  Gripe's  sou,  —  because  I  know  he  used  to 
come  hithrr  sometimes. 

SirJ.  Did  he  so?  —  Not  that  I  know  of,  I'm  sure. 
Pray  heaven  that  this  be  Don  Diego.  If  I  should 
In-  tricked  now  —  Ha!  my  heart  misgives  me  plaguily. 
Within  there!  stop  the  marriage.  Hun,  sirrah,  call 
all  my  servants!  I'll  be  satisfied  that  thin  is  Signior 
IVilrn's  son  ne  he  has  my  daughter. 

Mar.  Ha!   Sir  George!  what  have  I  done  now  ? 
Sir  GEOIU;E  AIRY,  with  a  draun  sword. 


Sir  G.  Ha!  Marplot  here!  oh!  the  unlucky  dog  ! 
What's  the  matter,  Sir  Jealous?  [well. 

Sir  J.  Nay,  I  don't  know  the  matter,  Mr.  Mean- 

Mar.  Upon  my  soul,  Sir  George  — 

[  Going  up  to  Sir  George. 

Sir  J.  Nay,  then,  I'm  betrayed,  ruined,  undone. 
Thieves,  traitors,  rogues!  [Offers  to  yo  in.]  Stop  the 
marriage,  I  say  — 

Sir  G.  I  say  go  on,  Mr.  Tackum  —  Nay,  no  enter 
ing  here  ;  I  guard  this  passage,  old  gentleman  :  the 
act  and  the  deed  were  both  your  own,  and  I'll  see 
them  signed,  or  die  for't. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sir  J.  A  plague  on  the  act  and  deed!  —  Fall  on, 
sir,  knock  him  down. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  come  on,  scoundrels  !  I'll  prick  your 
jackets  for  you.  [Beats  Marplot. 

SirJ.   Zounds  !  sirrah,  I'll  be  revenged  on  you. 

SirG.  Ay,  there  your  vengeance  is  due.    Ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  Why,  what  do  you  beat  me  for?  I  han't 
married  your  daughter. 

Sir  J.  Rascals  !  why  don't  you  knock  him  down  ? 

Serv.  We  are  afraid  of  his  sword,  sir  ;  if  you'll 
take  that  from  him,  we'll  knock  him  down  presently. 
Enter  CHARLES  and  ISABINDA. 

Sir  J.  Seize  her,  then. 

Charles.  Rascals,  retire,  she's  my  wife  ;  touch  her 
if  you  dare;  I'll  make  dogs'  -meat  of  you,  rascals. 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  make  dogs'-meat  of  you,  rascals. 

Sir  J.  Ah  !  downright  English.  —  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh! 
Enter  Sir  FRANCIS  GRIPE  and  MIRANDA. 

Sir  F.  Into  the  house  of  joy  we  enter  without 
knocking.  —  Ha  !  I  think  'tis  the  house  of  sorrow, 
Sir  Jealous. 

Sh  J.  Oh,  Sir  Franci*,  are  you  come  ?  What  ! 
was  this  your  contrivance,  to  abuse,  trick,  and  chouse 
me  out  of  my  child? 

Sir  F.  My  contrivance!  what  do  you  mean? 

Sir  J.  No,  you  don't  know  your  own  son  there  in 
a  Spanish  habit? 

Sir  F.  How!  my  son  in  a  Spanish  habit!  Sirrah, 
you'll  come  to  be  hanged.  Get  out  of  my  sight,  ye 
dog!  get  out  of  my  sight. 

Sir  J.  Get  out  of  your  sight,  sir!  get  out  with  your 

<         Let's  see  what  you'll  give  him  now  to  main 


tain  my  daughter  on. 

Sir  F.  Give  him!  he  shall  never  be  the  better  for 
a  penny  of  mine;  and  you  might  have  looked  after 
your  daughter  brtt.-r.  Sir  Jealous.  Tricked,  quotha  ! 
Egad,  I  think  you  design  to  trick  me  :  but  look  ye, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  1  shall  trick  you  both.  This 
lady  is  my  wife,  do  you  sec,  and  nn'  estate  .shall  de- 
•ceud  only  to  her  children. 


Sir  G.  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir 
Francis. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  Sir  George !  does  not 
vour  hundred  pounds  stick  in  your  stomach?  ha, 

Jia.  lia  ! 

Sir  G.  No,  faith,  Sir  Francis,  this  lady  has  given 
me  a  cordial  for  that.  [Takes  her  by  the  hand. 

Sir  F.  Hold,  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  thi« 
lady. 

Sir  G.  Nor  you  nothing  to  do  with  my  wife,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Wife,  sir! 

Mir.  Ay,  really,  guardian,  'tis  even  so.  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  my  first  offence. 

Sir  F.  What,  have  you  choused  me  out  of  my  con 
sent  and  your  writings  then,  mistress,  ha? 

Mir.  Out  of  nothing  but  my  own,  guardian. 

Sir  J.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'tis  some  comfort  at  least  to 
see  you  are  over-reached  as  well  as  myself.  Will  you 
settle  your  estate  upon  your  son  now  ? 

Sir  F.  He  shall  starve  first. 

Mir.  That  I  have  taken  care  to  prevent.  There, 
sir,  are  the  writings  of  your  uncle's  estate,  which 
have  been  your  duo  these  three  years. 

[Gives  Charles  papers. 

Charles.  I  shall  study  to  deserve  this  favour. 

Mar.  Now,  how  the  devil  could  she  get  those 
writings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it? 

Sir  F.  What,  have  you  robbed  me  too,  mistress  ? 
'Ejrad,  I'll  make  you  restore  'em — hussey,  I  will  so. 

Sir  J.  Take  care  I  don't  make  you  pay  the  arrears, 
sir.  'Tis>  well  'tis  no  worse,  since  'tis  no  better. 
Come,  young  man,  seeing  thou  hast  out-witted  me, 
take  her,  and  bless  you  both ! 

Charles.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  bestow  your  blessing 
too;  'tis  all  I  ask.  [Kneels. 

Mar.  Do,  gardy,  do. 

Sir  F.  Confound  you  all!  [Exit. 

Mar.  Mercy  upon  us,  how  he  looks ! 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  nevermind  his  curses, Charles; 
thou'lt  thrive  not  one  jot  the  worse  for  'em.  Since 
this  gentleman  is  reconciled,  we  are  all  made  happy. 

Sir  J.  I  always  loved  precaution,  and  took  care  to 
avoid  dangers ;  but  when  a  thing  was  past,  I  ever 
had  philosophy  to  be  easy. 

Charles.  Which  is  the  true  sign  of  a  great  soul.  I 
loved  your  daughter,  and  she  me,  and  you  shall  have 
no  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

Ita.  You  will  not  blame  me,  sir,  for  loving  my 
own  country  best. 

Mar.  So,  here's  every  body  happy,  I  find,  but 
poor  Pilgarlick.  I  wonder  what  satisfaction  I  shall 
have  for  being  cuffed,  kicked,  and  beaten  in  youe 
service ! 

Sir  /.  I  have  been  a  little  too  familiar  with  you  as 
things  are  fallen  out ;  but  since  there's  no  help  for 
it,  you  must  forgive  me. 

Mar.  'Egad  I  think  so;  but  provided  that  you  b« 
not  so  familiar  for  the  future. 

Str  G.  Thou  hast  been  an  unlucky  rogue. 

Mar.  But  very  honest 

Chas.  That  I'll  vouch  for,  and  freely  forgive  the*. 

Sir  G.  And  I'll  do  you  one  piece  of  service  more. 
Marplot;  I'll  take  care  Sir  Francis  makes  you  mas- 
ster  of  your  estate. 

Mar.  That  will  make  me  as  happy  as  any  of  you. 

SirJ.  Now  let  us  in,  and  refie.sli  nu^clves  with  a 
cheerful  glass,  in  which  we'll  bury  all  animosities ; 
and  By  my  example  let  all  parents  move, 

And  never  strive  to  crots  their  children's  lave; 
But  still  submit  that  care  to  Providence  above. 

[  Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.—A  Room  in  the  cattle. 

FIGARO  and  SUSAN  discovered.  FIGARO  measuring 
the  chamber'. 

Fig.  Eighteen  feet  by  twenty-six:  giod. 

Susan.  What  art  thou  so  busy  about  ? 

Fig.  Measuring,  to  try  if  the  bed  our  noble  lord 
intends  to  give  us  will  stand  well  here. 

Susan.  In  this  chamber? 

Fig.  Yes. 

Susan.  I  won't  lie  in  this  chamber. 

Fig.  Why  so  ? 

Susan.  I  don't  like  it. 

Fiy.  Your  reason  ? 

Susan.  What  if  I  have  no  reason?  What  if  I 
don't  choose  to  give  my  reason?  Thou  knowest  how 
our  generous  Count,  when  he,  by  thy  help,  obtained 
Rosina's  hand,  and  made  her  Countess  of  Almaviva, 
during  the  first  transports  of  love,  abolished  a  cer 
tain  Gothic  right — 

Fig.  Of  sleeping  the  first  night  with  every  bride. 

Susan.  Which,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  he  could 
claim. 

Fig.  Know  it  ?  To  be  sure  I  do ;  or  I  would  not 
have  married  even  my  charming  Susan  in  his  domain. 

Susan.  Tired  of  prowling  among  the  rustic  beau 
ties  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  returned  to  the  castle — 

Fig.  And  his  wife. 

Susan.  And  thy  wife.    Dost  thou  understand  me? 

Fig.  Perfectly! 

Susan.  And  endeavours,  secretly,  to  re-purchase 
from  her  a  right,  which  he  now  most  sincerely  re 
pents  he  ever  parted  with. 


Fig.  Most  gracious  penitent ! 

Susan.  This  is  what  he  hints  to  me  every  instant; 
and  this,  the  faithful  Basil,  the  honest  agent  of  his 
pleasures,  and  our  most  noble  music-master,  every 
day  repeats  with  my  lesson. 

'Fig.  Basil! 

Susan.  Basil. 

Fig.  Indeed!  Well,  if  tough  ashen-plant,  or  sup 
ple-jack,  twine  not  round  thy  lazy  sides,  rascal — 

Susan.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  wert  thou  ever  wise 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  portion  the  Count  intends 
to  give  us,  was  meant  as  a  reward  for  thy  services  ? 

Fig.  I  think  I  had  some  reason  to  hope  as  much. 

Susan.  Lord,  lord !  what  great  fools  are  you  men 
of  wit ! 

Fig.  I  believe  so. 

Susan.  I  am  sure  so. 

Fig.  Oh  !  that  it  were  possible  to  deceive  this 
arch  deceiver,  this  lord  of  mine  !  A  thousand  blun 
dering  boobies  have  had  art  enough  to  filch  a  wife 
from  the  side  of  her  sleeping,  simple,  unsuspecting 
spouse ;  and,  if  he  complained,  to  redress  his  in 
juries  with  a  cudgel :  but,  to  turn  the  tables  on  this 
poacher,  make  him  pay  for  a  delicious  morsel  he 
shall  never  taste,  infect  him  with  fears  for  his  own 
honour,  and — 

Susan.  [Bell  rings.]  Hark!  my  lady  rings:  I  must 
run ;  for  she  has  several  times  strictly  charged  me 
to  be  the  first  person  at  her  breakfast  the  morning 
of  our  marriage. 

Fig.  Why  the  first  ? 

Susan.  The  old  saying  tells  us,  that  it's  lucky  to 
a  neglected  wife  to  meet  a  young  bride  on  the  morn 
ing  of  her  wedding-day.  [Exit. 

Fig.  Ah  !  my  sweet  girl !  She's  an  angel !  Such 
wit,  such  grace,  and  so  much  prudence  and  modesty, 
too  !  I'm  a  happy  fellow ! — So,  Mr.  Basil,  is  it  me, 
rascal,  you  mean  to  practise  the  tricks  of  your  trade 
upon  ?  I'll  teach  you  to  put  your  spoon  in  my  milk. 
But,  hold !  a  moment's  reflection,  friend  Figaro,  on 
the  events  of  the  day  :  first,  thou  must  promote  the 
sports  and  feastings  already  projected,  that  appear 
ances  may  not  cool,  but  that  thy  marriage  may  pro 
ceed  with  greater  certainty;  next,  thou  must — Ha  ! 
here  again  ? 

Enter  SUSAN,    with  the   Countess's  goum,    cap,    ana 

riband,  in  her  hand. 
Sutan.  It  wasn't  my  lady's  bell ;  she  has  left  hex 
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room.  Methinks,  Figaro,  you  seem  very  indifferent 
about  our  wedding.  Why  aren't  you  gone  to  sum 
mon  the  bride-men  and  maids  ?  and  what's  become 
of  your  fine  plot  to  be  revenged  ou  my  lord? 

Fit/.  I'll  away  this  moment,  and  prepare  every 
thing.  Pr'ythee,  my  Susan,  <jive  me  one  kiss  before 
I  go;  'twill  quicken  my  wits,  and  lend  imagination 
a  new  impulse. 

Susan.  Oh !  to  be  sure  !  But,  if  I  kiss  my  lover 
to-day,  what  will  my  husband  say  to  me  to-tuorrow? 
Psha !  Figaro,  when  wilt  thou  cease  to  triile  thus 
from  morning  till  night? 

Fit/.  When  I  may  trifle  from  night  till  morning, 
sweet  Susan.  [Exit. 

Sutan.  Ah  !  Figaro,  Figaro !  if  thou  provest  but 
as  loving  a  husband  as  thou  art  a  fond  lover,  thou'lt 
never  need  fear  the  proudest  lord  of  them  all.  I  de 
clare,  I  forget  what  1  came  for. 

[1'uts  the  gown  on  the  arm-chair;  but  keepi  the 
cap  and  riband  in  her  hand. 

Page.  [Without.}  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Figaro: 
I  shall  find  her.  [Enter  the  Page,  running. 

Susan  So,  master  Hannibal;  what  do  you  want 
here  ? 

Page.  Oh !  my  dear,  dear,  pretty  Susan !  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  these  two  hours. 

Susan.  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me,  now 
you  have  found  me  ? 

Page.  How  does  your  beauteous  lady  do,  Susan  ? 

Susan.  Very  well. 

Page.  Do  you  know,  Susan,  my  lord  is  going  to 
send  me  back  to  my  papa  and  mamma  ? 

Susan.  Poor  child ! 

Page.  Child,  indeed  !  umph  !  And,  if  my  charm 
ing  god-mother,  your  dear  lady,  cannot  obtain  my 
pardon,  I  shall  soon  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  Susan. 

Susan.  Upon  my  word !  You  are  toying  all  day 
long  with  Agnes,  and  fancy  yourself,  moreover,  in 
love  with  my  lady,  and  then  come  to  tell  me  you 
shall  be  deprived  of  my  company.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Page.  Agnes  is  good-natured  enough  to  listen  to 
me  ;  and  that  is  more  than  you  are,  Susan ;  for  all  I 
love  you  so. 

Susan.  Love  me!  Why,  you  amorous  little  villain, 
you  are  in  love  with  every  woman  you  meet. 

Page.  So  I  am,  Susan,  and  I  can't  help  it.  If  no 
body  is  by,  I  swear  it  to  the  trees,  the  waters,  and 
the  winds;  nay,  to  myself.  Oh  !  how  sweet  are  the 
words  women,  maidens,  and  love,  in  my  ears ! 

Susan.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  he's  bewitched.  And  what  is 
the  Count  going  to  send  you  from  the  castle  for? 

Page.  Last  night,  you  must  know,  he  caught  me 
with  Agnes,  in  her  room:  "  Begone,"  said  he,  "  thou 
little—" 

Susan.   Little  what  ? 

Page.  Lord !  he  called  me  such  a  name^— I  can't 
for  shame  repeat  it  before  a  woman.  I  dare  never 
meet  his  face  again.  [room? 

Susan.  And,  pray,  what  were  you  doing  in  Agnes's 

Page.  Teaching  her  her  part 

Susan.   Her  part? 

Page.  Yes ;  the  love-scene,  you  know  she  is  to 
act  in  the  comedy  this  evening. 

Susan.  [Aside.]  Which  my  lord  would  cho«su  to 
teach  her  himself. 

/'.!../«•.  Allies  is  very  kind,  Susan. 

W.-ll.  well  ;   I'll  tell  the  Countess  what  you 
Hut  you  .ire  a  little  more  circumspect  in  'her 
presence. 

Page.  Ah'  Su<an,  she  is  a  divinity.  How  noble 
is  her  manner  !  her  very  Mink*  are  awful ! 


Susan.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  take  what  liberties 
yon  please  with  such  people  as  me. 

I'at/r.  Oh!  how  do  I  envy  thy  happiness,  Susan! 
Always  near  her;  dressing  her  every  morning;  un 
dressing  her  every  evening  ;  jmttinir  her  to  U.I; 
touching  her;  linking  at  her;  speaking  to — What 
is  it  thou  hast  got  there,  Susan  ? 

Susan.  It  is  the  fortunate  riband  of  the  happy  cap, 
which,  at  night,  enfolds  the  auburn  ringlets  of  the 
beauteous  Countess. 

1'tige.  Give  it  me:  nay,  give  it  me;  I  will  have  if. 

Susan.  But,  I  say,  you  sha'n't.  [  The  Page  matches 
it.]  Oh!  my  riband. 

Page.  Be  as  angry  as  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shall 
never  have  it  again;  thou  should' st  have  one  of  my 
eyes  rather. 

Susan.  I  can  venture  to  predict,  young  gentleman, 
that,  three  or  four  years  hence,  thou  wilt  be  one  of 
the  most  deceitful,  veriest  knaves — 

Page.  If  thou  dost  not  hold  thy  tongue,  Susan, 
I'll  kiss  thee  into  the  bargain. 

Susan.  Kiss  me  !  Don't  come  near  me,  if  thou 
lovest  thy  ears.  I  say,  beg  my  lord  to  forgive  you, 
indeed !  No,  I  assure  you. 

Count  A.  [Without.]  Jaques! 

Page.  Ah !  I'm  undone !  'Tis  the  Count  himself, 
and  there's  no  way  out  of  this  room.  Lord,  lord! 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  [Hides  himself. 

Enter  Count  ALMAVIVA. 

Count  A.  So,  my  charming  Susan,  have  I  found 
thee  at  last  ?  But  thou  scemest  frightened,  my  little 
beauty. 

Susan.  Consider,  my  lord,  if  any  body  should  come 
and  find  you  here. 

Count  A.  That  would  be  ratljer  mal  apropos ;  but 
there's  no  great  danger  [Qff'ers  to  kist  Sutan. 

Susan.  Fie,  my  lord  ! 

Count  A.  Thou  knowest,  my  charming  Susan,  the 
king  has  done  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  ambas 
sador  to  the  court  of  Paris.  I  shall  take  Figaro  with 
me,  and  give  him  a  very  excellent  post;  and,  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  wife  to  follow  her  husband,  I  may  then 
be  as  happy  as  I  could  wish. 

Susan.  I  really  don't  understand  you,  my  lord.  I 
thought  your  affection  for  my  lady,  whom  you  took 
so  much  pains  to  steal  from  her  old  guardian,  and 
for  love  of  whom  you  generously  abolished  a  certain 
vile  privilege- 
Count  A.  For  which  all  the  young  girls  are  very 
sorry,  are  they  not  ? 

Susan.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  I  thought,  my  lord, 
I  say— 

Count  A.  Pr'ythee,  say  no  more,  my  sweet  Susan, 
but  promise  thou  wilt  meet  me  to-night  in  the  gar 
den;  and  be  certain,  if  thou  wilt  but  grant  me  this 
small  favour,  nothing  thou  canst  ask  shall  ever — 

Basil.  [  Without.]  He  is  not  in  his  own  apartment. 

Count  A.  Heavens!  here's  somebody  coming;  and 
this  infernal  room  has  but  one  door.  Where  can  I 
hide  ?  Is  there  no  place  here  ? 

[The  COUNT  run*  behind  the  arm-chair:  SUSAN 
keeps  between  him  and  the  Page,  who  steals 
au<ay  at  the  COUNT  advances,  leaps  into  the 
arm-chair,  and  it  covered  over  with  the  Countess' t 
gotrn  by  SUSAN. 

Enter  BASH.. 

/f«/W/.  Ah  !  Susan,  good  morrow.  Is  my  lord  the 
Count  here? 

Susan.   Here  ?  what  should  he  be  here  for  ? 

Basil.  Nay,  there  would  be  no  miracle  in  it,  if  he 
were  ;  would'  there,  eh,  gentle  Susan  ? 
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Susan.  It  would  be  a  greater  miracle  to  see  you 
honest. 

Basil.  Figaro  is  in  search  of  him. 

Susan.  Then  he  is  in  search  of  the  man  who  wishes 
most  to  injure  him — yourself  excepted. 

Basil.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  should  injure  the 
husband  by  obliging  the  wife. 

Count  A.  [Peeping.']  I  shall  hear  now  how  well 
he  pleads  my  cause. 

Basil.  For  my  part,  marriage  being  of  all  serious 
things  the  greatest  farce,  I  imagined— 

Susan.  All  manner  of  wickedness. 

Basil.  That  though  you  are  obliged  to  fast  to-day, 
you  might  be  glad  to  feed  to-morrow;  grace  being 
first  duly  said. 

Susan.  Begone,  and  don't  shock  my  ears  with 
your  vile  principles. 

Basil.  Yes,  my  pretty  Susan;  but  you  must  not, 
suppose  I  am  the  dupe  of  these  fine  appearances  :  I 
know  it  is'nt  Figaro  who  is  the  great  obstacle  to  my 
lord's  happiness ;  but  a  certain  beardless  Page, 
whom  I  surprised  here  yesterday  looking  for  you,  as 
I  entered. 

Susan.  I  wish  you'd  begone,  you  wicked  devil. 

Basil.  Wicked  devil !  Ah !  one  is  a  wicked  devil 
for  not  shutting  one's  eyes. 

Susan.  I  wish  you'd  begone,  I  tell  you. 

Basil.  Wasn't  it  for  you  that  he  wrote  the  song, 
•which  he  goes  chanting  up  and  down  the  house  at 
erery  instant? 

Susan.  Oh  !  yes,  for  me,  to  be  sure. 

Basil.  I'm  sure  it  was  either  for  you  or  your  lady. 

Susan.   What  next  ? 

Basil.  Why,  really,  when  he  sits  at  table,  he  does 
cast  certain  very  significant  glances  towards  a  beau 
teous  Countess,  who  shall  be  nameless.  But  let  him 
beware.  If  my  lord  catches  him  at  his  tricks,  he'll 
make  him  dance  without  music. 

Susan.  Nobody  but  such  a  wicked  creature  as  you, 
could  ever  invent  such  scandalous  tales  to  the  ruin 
of  a  poor  youth,  who  has,  unhappily,  fallen  into  his 
lordship's  displeasuie. 

Basil.  I  invent  ?  Why,  it's  in  every  body's  mouth. 

Count  A.  [Discovers  himself,  and  comes  forward.] 
How?  in  every  body's  mouth? 

Basil.  Zounds  ! — 

Count  A.  Run,  Basil ;  let  him  have  fifty  pistoles 
and  a  horse  given  him,  and  be  sent  back  to  his  friends 
instantly. 

Basil.  I'm  very  sorry,  my  lord,  that  I  happened 
to  speak  of — 

Susan.  Oh,  oh !  I  am  quite  suffocated. 

Count  A.  Let  us  seat  her  in  this  great  chair,  Ba 
sil  :  quick,  quick. 

Susan.  This  wicked  fellow  has  ruined  the  poor  boy. 
No,no;  I  won'tsitdown:  I  always  faint  best  standing. 

Basil.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  what  I  said  was  only 
meant  to  sound  Susan. 

Count  A.  No  matter ;  he  shall  depart :  a  little  wan 
ton,  impudent  rascal,  that  I  meet  at  every  turning  ! 
No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  I  surprised  him  with 
the  gardener's  daughter. 

Basil.  Agnes  ? 

Count  A.  In  her  very  bed-chamber. 

Susan.  Where  my  lord  happened  to  have  business 
himself. 

Count  A,  Hem  !  I  was  going  there  to  seek  her  fa 
ther,  Antonio,  my  drunken  gardener :  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  waited  some  time  ;  at  last  Agnes  came, 
with  confusion  in  her  countenance  :  I  entered,  cast 
a  look  around;  and,  perceiving  a  kind  of  long  cloak 
or  curtain,  or  some  such  thing,  approached ;  and, 


without  seeming  to   take  the  least  notice,  drew  it 
gently  aside,  thus.     Eh  ! 

[Approaches  the  arm-chair,  and  draws  aside  the 
gown  that  hides  the  Page.] 

Basil.  Zounds  !   Susan — 

Count  A.  Why,  this  is  a  better  trick  than  t'other. 

Basil.  Worth  ten  of  it.     No ;  I  won't  sit  down  : 
I  faint  best  standing.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Count  A.  And  so,  it  was  to  receive  this  pretty 
youth  that  you  were  so  desirous  of  being  alone.  And 
you,  you  little  villain,  what,  you  don't  intend  to 
mend  your  manners,  then? — but,  forgetting  all  re 
spect  for  your  friend  Figaro,  and  for  the  Countess, 
your  god-mother,  likewise,  you  are  endeavouring 
here  to  seduce  her  favourite  woman  !  I,  however, 
shall  not  suffer  Figaro,  a  man  whom  I  esteem  sin 
cerely,  to  fall  the  victim  of  such  deceit  Did  this 
imp  enter  with  you,  Basil  ? 

Basil.  No,  my  lord. 

Susan.  There's  neither  victim  nor  deceit  in  the 
case,  my  lord  :  he  was  here  when  you  entered. 

Count  A.  I  hope  that's  false ;  his  greatest  enemy 
couldn't  wish  him  so  much  mischief. 

Susan.  Knowing  that  you  were  angry  with  him, 
the  poor  boy  came  running  to  me,  begging  me  to 
solicit  my  lady  in  his  favour,  in  hopes  she  might  en 
gage  you  to  forgive  him ;  but  was  so  terrified  when 
he  heard  you  coming,  that  he  hid  himself  in  the 
great  chair. 

Count  A.  A  likely  story !  I  sat  down  in  it  as  soon 
as  I  came  in. 

Page.  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  I  was  then  trembling 
behind  it. 

Count  A.  That's  false  again ;  for  I  hid  myself  be 
hind  it  when  Basil  entered. 

Page.  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  but,  as  you  ap 
proached,  I  returned,  and  crouched  down  as  you  now 
see  me. 

Count  A.  It's  a  little  serpent  that  glides  into  every 
cranny.  And  he  has  been  listening,  too,  to  our  dis 
course. 

Page.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  all  I  could  not  to 
hear  a  word. 

Count  A.  [To  SUSAN.]  There  is  no  Figaro,  no 
husband  for  you,  however. 

Basil.  [To  PAGE.]  Somebody's  coming:  get  down. 
Enter  the  COUNTESS,  FIGARO,  AGNES,  PEDRO,  and 
Servants  ;  Figaro  carrying  the  nuptial  cap. 

Count  A.  [Plucks  the  Page  from  the  arm-chair.] 
What,  would  you  continue  crouching  there  before 
the  whole  world  ? 

Fig.  We  are  come,  my  lord,  to  beg  a  favour, 
which,  we  hope,  for  your  lady's  sake,  you  will  grant. 
[Aside  to  SUSAN.]  Be  sure  to  second  what  I  say. 

Susan.  [Aside  to  FIG.]  It  will  end  in  nothing. 

Fig.  [Aside  to  Sus.]  No  matter;  let's  try,  at  least. 

Countess.  You  see,  my  lord,  I  am  supposed  to  have 
a  much  ereater"degree  of  influence  with  you  than  I 
really  possess. 

Count  A.  Oh  no,madam ;  not  an  atom,  I  assure  you. 

Fig.  [Presenting  the  cap  to  the  Count.]  Our  peti 
tion  is,  that  the  bride  may  have  the  honour  of  re 
ceiving  from  our  worthy  lord's  hand  this  nuptial  cap, 
ornamented  with  half-blown  roses  and  white  ribands, 
symbols  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 

Count  A.  [Aside.]  Do  they  mean  to  laugh  at  me  ? 

Countess.  Let  me  beg,  my  lord,  you  will  not  deny 
their  request ;  in  the  name  of  that  love  you  once 
had  for  me. 

Count  A.  And  have  still,  madam. 

Fig.  Join  with  me,  my  friends. 

All.  My  lord,  my  lord — 
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Count  A.  Well,  well;  I  consent,  [Vice*  SI^A 
the  cap.]  Remember  the  garden.  \Arid0, 

Fig.  Look  at  her,  my  lord  :  never  could  a  more 
beauteous  bride  better  prove  the  greatness  of  the 
sacrifice  you  have  made. 

Sutan.  Oh !  don't  speak  of  my  beauty,  but  his 
lordship's  virtues. 

Count  A.  [Atidt.\  My  virtues!  Yes,  yes ;  I  see 
they  understand  each  other. 

Agnes,  [Pointing  to  the  Page. )  Have  you  forgiven 
what  happened  yesterday,  my  lord? 

Count  A.  Hush  ! 

/'V,/.  [To  the  Page.]  What's  the  matter,  young 
Hannibal  the  brave  ?  What  makes  you  so  silent  ? 

Swan.  He's  sorrowful,  because  my  lord  is  going 
to  send  him  from  the  castle. 

All.  Oh  !  my  lord— 

Countess.  Let  me  beg  you  will  forgive  him. 

Count  A.  He  does  not  deserve  to  be  forgiven. 

Countett.  Consider,  he  is  so  young. 

Count  A.  [Aside.]  Not  so  young,  perhaps,  as  you 
suppose. 

Page.  My  lord  certainly  has  not  ceded  away  the 
right  to  pardon. 

Susan.  And,  if  he  had,  that  would  certainly  be 
the  first  he  would  secretly  endeavour  to  reclaim. 

Count  A.  No  doubt,  no  doubt. 

Page.  My  conduct,  my  lord,  may  have  been  in 
discreet  ;  but  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  that  the 
least  word  shall  never  pass  my  lips — 

Count  A.  Enough,  enough  !  since  every  body  begs 
for  him,  I  must  grant.  I  shall,  moreover,  give  him 
a  company  in  my  regiment. 

All.  Oh  !  my  lord- 
Count  A.  But,  on  condition,  that  he  departs  to 
day  for  Catalonia,  to  join  the  corps. 

All.  Oh!  my  lord— 

Fig*-  To-morrow,  my  lord? 

Count  A.  To-day.  It  shall  be  so.  [To  the  Page.] 
Take  leave  of  your  god-mother,  and  beg  her  pro 
tection.  [The  Page  kneels  to  the  Countess. 

Fig.  Go,  go,  child;  go.  [Pushes  the  Pugc  forward. 

Countess.  [  With  great  emotion.]  Since  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  leave  for  you  to  remain  here  to 
day,  depart,  young  man,  and  follow  the  noble  career 
which  lies  before  you.  Go  where  fortune  and  glory 
call.  Be  obedient,  polite,  and  brave,  and  be  certain 
we  shall  take  part  in  your  prosperity.  [Raises  him.] 

Count  A.  You  seem  agitated,  madam. 

Countess.  How  can  I  help  it,  recollecting  the  perils 
to  which  his  youth  must  be  exposed?  He  has  been 
bred  in  the  same  house  with  me,  is  of  the  same  kin 
dred,  and  is,  likewise,  my  god-son. 

Count  A.  [Aside.]  Basil,  I  see,  was  in  the  right. 
[  To  the  Page.]  Go ;  kiss  Susan,  for  the  last  time. 

Fig.  No,  there's  no  occasion  for  kissing,  my  lord  ; 
he'll  return  in  the  winter ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  may  kiss  me.  The  scene  must  now  be  changed, 
my  delicate  youth :  you  must  not  run  up  stairs  and 
down  into  the  women's  chambers,  play  at  hunt  the 
slipper,  steal  cream,  suck  oranges,  and  live  upon 
M\  eel-meats.  Instead  of  that,  zounds!  you  must 
look  bluff;  tan  your  face  ;  handle  your  musket ;  turn 
to  the  right  ;  wheel  to  the  left;  and  inarch  to  glory 
— that  is,  if  you  are  not  stopped  short  by  a  bullet. 

Susan.  Fie  !  Figaro. 

Countess.  What  a  prophecy  ! 

/•'/</.  Were  I  a  soldier,  I'd  make  some  of  them 
stamper.  But,  come,  come,  my  friends,  let  us  pre 
pare  our  feast  against  the  evening. 

Count  A.  Well,  much  diversior  to  you  all,  my 
friends,  (Cony. 


Countt-sK.   You  will  not  leave  us,  my  lord. 

Cf>nnt  .1.    I  am  undressed,  you  see. 

Countess.  We  shall  see  nobody  but  our  own  people. 

Count  A.  I  must  do  what  you  please.  Wait  for 
me  in  the  study,  Basil.  I  shall  make  out  his  com- 
niisHnii  immediately.  { l-'..i<niit  u/l  Intt  Fit;,  ami  Page. 

Fij.  [Ri-tafnsthe  Page.]  Come,  tome;  let  us  study 
our  parts  well  for  the  play  in  the  evening:  I  dare 
>a),  }..u  know  no  more  of  your's  than  Agnes  does 
of  her's. 

Page.  You  forget,  Figaro,  that  I  am  going. 

Fig.  And  you  wish  to  slay  ? 

Page.  Ah  !  yes. 

Fig.  Follow  my  advice,  and  so  thou  shall. 

/'«'.</ f.  How,  how  ? 

Fig.  Make  no  murmuring,  but  clap  on  your  boots, 
and  seem  to  depart ;  gallop  as  far  as  the  farm ;  re 
turn  to  the  castle  on  foot;  enter  by  the  back  w.i\  ; 
and  hide  yourself,  till  I  can  come  to  you,  in  the 
lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  you  will  Cnd 
pretty  Agnes  thereabouts. 

Page.  Ay,  and  then  I  may  teach  her  her  part,  you 
know. 

Fig.  Yes,  you  have  no  objection  to  that,  I  sup 
pose.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Countess's  Bed-chamber. 

The  COUNTESS   seated  at  her  toilet,   and  SUSAN, 
waiting,  discovered. 

Countess.  Shut  the  door.  And  so,  the  Page  was 
hid  behind  the  great  chair? 

Susan.  Yes,  madam. 

Countess.  But  how  did  he  happen  to  be  in  your 
room,  Susan  ? 

Susan.  The  poor  boy  came  to  beg  I  would  prevail 
on  you  to  obtain  his  pardon  of  my  lord  the  count 

Countess.  But  why  did  not  he  come  to  me  himself? 
I  should  not  have  refused  him  a  favour  of  that  kind. 

Susan.  Bashfulness,  madam.  "Ah  !  Susan,  (said 
he,)  she  is  a  divinity  !  How  noble  is  her  manner! 
Her  very  smiles  are  awful." 

Countess.  Is  that  true,  Susan  ? 

Susan.  Can  you  doubt  it,  madam  ? 

Countess.  I  have  always  afforded  him  my  protection. 

Susan.  Had  you,  madam,  but  seen  him  snatch  the 
riband  from  me ! 

Countess.  [Rising.]  Pbha !  enough  of  this  non 
sense.  And  so,  my  lord  the  Count  endeavours  to 
seduce  you,  Susan  ? 

Susan.  Oh  !  no,  indeed,  madam,  he  does  not  give 
limsclf  the  trouble  to  seduce  ;  he  endeavours  to  pur 
chase  me ;  and,  because  I  refuse  him,  will  certainly 
prevent  my  marriage  with  Figaro. 

Countess.  Fear  nothing.  We  shall  have  need, 
lowever,  of  a  little  artifice,  perhaps  ;  in  the  execution 
if  which,  Figaro's  assistance  may  not  be  I 

Susan.  He'll  be  here,  madam,  as  soon  as  my  lord 

gone  a-coursing. 

Countess.  Your  lord  is  an  ungrateful  man,  Susan  ! 
an  ungrateful  man!  Open  the  window;  I  am  stilled 
for  want  of  air.  Vows,  protestations,  and  tende. 
are  all  forgotten.  My  love  offends,  my  caresses  di* 
gust :  his  own  infidelities  must  be  overlooked,  yet 
uy  conduct  must  be  irreproachable. 

Susan.  [Looking  out  of  the  window.]  Yonder  goes 
my  lord,  with  all  'his  Brooms  and  greyhounds. 

Counttti.  To  divert  hiniscli'  with  hunting  a  poor, 
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timid,  harmless  hare  to  death.  This,  however,  will 
give  us  time  to — [Knocking  at  the  door.  ]  Somebody 
is  at  the  door,  Susan. 

Enter  FIGARO. 

Countess.  Well,  Figaro,  you've  heard  of  my  lord 
the  Count's  designs  on  your  fair  bride. 

Fig.  Oh  !  yes,  my  lady.  There  was  nothing  very 
surprising  in  the  news.  My  lord  sees  a  sweet,  young, 
lovely  angel,  and  wishes  to  have  her  :  can  any  thing 
be  more  natural  ?  I  wish  the  very  same. 

Countess.  I  don't  find  it  so  very  pleasant,  Figaro. 

Fig.  He  endeavours  to  overturn  the  schemes  of 
those  who  oppose  his  wishes ;  and  in  this  he  only 
follows  the  example  of  the  world :  I  will  endeavour 
to  do  the  same  by  him  ;  and  first,  my  scheme  requires 
that  you  dress  up  the  Page  in  your  clothes,  my  dear 
Susan :  he  is  to  be  your  representative  in  the  design 
I  have  plotted. 

Countess.  The  Page  ! 

Susan.  He  is  gone. 

Fig.  Is  he  ?  Perhaps  so  ;  but  a  whistle  from  me 
will  bring  him  back. 

Susan.  So,  now  Figaro's  happy ;  plots  and  con 
trivances — 

Fig.  Two,  three,  four,  at  a  time  !  Embarrassed, 
involved,  perplexed !  Leave  me  to  unravel  them. 
I  was  born  to  thrive  in  courts. 

Susan.  I've  heard  the  trade  of  a  courtier  is  not  so 
difficult  as  some  pretend. 

Fig.  Ask  for  every  thing  that  falls,  seize  every 
thing  in  your  power,  and  accept  every  thing  that's 
offered ;  there's  the  whole  art  and  mystery  in  three 
words. 

Countess.  But  should  my  lord  discover  the  disguised 
Page  ? 

Susan.  He'll  only  give  him  a  smart  lecture,  and 
that  will  do  his  boyish  vanity  no  harm. 

Countess.  And,  in  truth,  it  deserves  a  little  morti 
fication.  Well,  next  for  the  Count,  Figaro. 

Fig.  Permit  me,  madam,  to  manage  him.  And 
first,  the  better  to  secure  my  property,  I  shall  begin 
by  making  him  dread  the  loss  of  his  own :  to  which 
end,  an  anonymous  letter  must  be  seat,  informing 
him,  that  a  gallant  (meaning  to  profit  by  his  neglect 
and  absence)  is  at  present  with  his  beauteous  Count 
ess  ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  thing  is  already 
done,  madam. 

Countess.  How  ?  have  you  dared  to  trifle  thus  with 
a  woman  of  honour? 

Fig.  Oh  !  madam,  it  is  only  with  a  woman  of  ho 
nour  I  should  presume  to  take  a  liberty  like  this; 
lest  my  joke  should  happen  to  prove  a  reality. 

Countess.  You  don't  want  an  agreeable  excuse  for 
your  plot,  Figaro.  Though  I  hardly  know  how  to 
give  into  it.  [Aside. 

Fig.  If  you  please>  madam,  I'll  go  and  send  the 
Page  hither  to  be  dressed.  We  must  not  lose  a  mo 
ment.  [Exit. 

Countess.  [Examining  her  head-dress  in  the  looking- 
glass.]  What  a  hideous  cap  this  is,  Susan  !  it's  quite 
awry.  This  youth  who  is  coming — 

Susan.  Ah !  madam,  your  beauty  needs  not  the 
addition  of  art  in  his  eyes. 

Countess.  I  assure  you,  Susan,  I  shall  be  very  se 
vere  with  him :  I  shall  tell  him  of  all  the  complaints 
I  hear  against  him. 

Susan.  Oh !  yes,  madam ;  I  can  see  you  will 
scold  him  heartily. 

Countess.  What  do  you  say,  Susan  ? 

Susan.  [Goes  to  the  chamber-door.]  Come,  come  in. 
Mister  Soldier. 


Enter  the  Page. 

Page.  Urn !  [Aside 

Countess.  Well,  young  gentleman!  [Aside  tv 
SUSAN.]  How  innocent  he  looks,  Susan  ! 

Susan.  And  how  bashful,  madam  ! 

[Aside  to  the  CoUNTESS> 

Countess.  Have  you  reflected  on  the  duties  of  your 
new  profession  ? 

Susan.  [Aside  to  the  Pago.]  Ay,  ay,  young  rake, 
I'll  tell  all  I  know.  [Returns  to  the  COUNTESS.]  Ob 
serve  his  downcast  eyes,  madam,  and  long  eye 
lashes.  [Aside  to  the  Page.[  Hypocrite,  I'll  tell — 

Countess.  Nay,  Hannibal,  don't  be  terrified.  I — 
Come  nearer. 

Susan.  [Pushing  him  towards  the  COUNTESS.]  Ad 
vance,  modesty. 

Countess.  Poor  youth,  he's  quite  affected.  I'm  not 
angry  with  you ;  I  was  only  going  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  Why  do  you  seem  so 
sorrowful  ? 

Page.  Alas !  madam,  I  may  well  be  sorrowful ;  be 
ing,  as  I  am,  obliged  to  leave  a  lady  so  gentle,  and 
so  kind, — 

Susan.  And  so  beautiful. 

Page.  Ah !   yes. 

Susan.  [Mimicking.]  Ah !  yes.  Come,  let  me  try 
on  one  of  my  gowns  upon  you.  Come  here,  let's 
measure  :  I  declare  the  little  villain  is  not  so  tall  as 
I  am. 

Page.  Um. 

Susan.  Turn  about;  let  me  untie  your  cloak. 

Countess.  But  suppose  anybody  should  come  ? 

Susan.  Dear,  my  lady,  we  are  not  doing  any  harm ; 
I'll  lock  the  door,  however,  for  fear.  Well !  have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  my  beauteous  lady,  and  your 
charming  god-mother  ? 

Page.  Oh  !  yes;  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  her 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Countess.  Esteem,  you  mean,  Hannibal. 

Page.  Ye — ye — yes  ;  esteem,  1  should  have  said. 

Susan.  [Laughs.]  Yes,  yes ;  esteem  !  The  poor 
youth  overflows  with  esteem,  and  affection,  and — 

Page.   Um  !  [Aside  to  SUSAN. 

Susan.  Now,  let  us  try  whether  one  of  my  caps — 

Countess.  There's  a  close  cap  of  mine  lies  on  my 
dressing-table.  [Exit  SUSAN.]  Is  your  commission 
made  out? 

Page.  Oh !  yes,  madam,  and  given  me :  here  it  is. 
[Presents  his  commission  to  the  COUNTESS. 

Countess.  Already  ?  They  have  made  haste,  I  see ; 
they  are  not  willing  to  lose  a  moment ;  their  hurry 
has  made  them  even  forget  to  affix  the  seal  to  it. 
Tie-enter  SUSAN,  with  a  cap  in  her  hand. 

Susan.  The  seal  ?  to  what,  madam  ? 

Countess.  His  commission. 

Susan.  So  soon ! 

Countess.  I  was  observing,  there  has  been  no  tims 
lost. 

Susan.  Come.  [Makes  the  Page  kneel  down>  and 
puts  the  cap  on  him.]  What  a  pretty  little  villain  it 
is  !  I  declare  I  am  jealous.  See,  if  he  is  not  hand 
somer  than  I  am!  Turn  about;  there.  What's  here? 
the  riband  ?  So,  so,  so  !  now  all's  out.  I  am  glad  of 
it.  I  told  my  young  gentleman  I  would  let  you  know 
his  thievish  tricks,  madam. 

Countess.  Fetch  me  some  black  patches,  Susan. 

Susan.  There  are  none  in  your  room,  madam ; 
I'll  fetch  some  out  of  mine.  [Exit 

Countess.   And— and  so  you— -you  are  sorry 
leave  us  ? 

Page.  Ye — yes,  madam. 
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Countess.  Tis  that  good-for-nothing   Figaro  wh 
nan  frightened  the  child  with  his  prognostic*. 

Page.  No,  indeed,  madam  ;  I  am  only  grieved  t 

part  from  so  dear  a  lady.  [  Weep 

Countett.  Nay,  but  don't  weep,  don't  weep.  Come 

come,   be  comforted.    [A   knocking  at  the  chamber 

door.]  Who's  there  ? 

Count  A.  [  Without.]  Open  the  door,  my  lady. 
Counts**.  Heavens!  it  is  the  Count!  I  am  ruined 
if  he  finds  the  Page  hero,  after  receiving  Figaro' 
anonymous  letter,  I  shall  be  forever  lost.  What  im 
prudence  ! 

Count  A.  [  Without.]  Why  don't  you  open  the  door 
Page.  Oh,  ma'am ! 
Countett.  Because — I  am  alone. 
Count  A.  Alone  !   Who  are  you  talking  to,  then 
Countest.  To  you,  to  be  sure. — How  could  I  be  so 
thoughtless  ?  This  villainous  Figaro! — 

I  'ntjc.  After  the  scene  of  the  great  chair  this  morn 
ing,  he  will  certainly  murder  me  if  he  finds  me  here 
f'tiunttis.   Hun  into  my  dressing-room;  and,  Han 
nibal,  lock  the  door  on  the  inside. 

[Exit  Page  into  the  dresting-room.    The  COUNT 
ESS  open*  the  chamber-door. 

Enter  Count  ALMAVIVA. 

Count  A.  You  did  not  use  to  lock  yourself  in, 
•when  you  were  alone,  madam.  Whom  were  you 
speaking  to  ? 

Countett.  To— to  Susan,  who  is  rummaging  in  her 
own  room. 

Count  A.  You  seem  agitated,  madam. 
Counteti.  That  is  not  impossible. — We  were  speak 
ing  of  you. 

Count  A.  Of  me  ? 

Countett.   Your  jealousy,  your  indifference,  my 
lord.  [Noite  of  i  table  overturned  by  the  Page  in  the 
dressing-room.]  What  will  become  of  me  !        [Aride. 
Count  A.  What  noise  is  that  ? 
Countett.   I  heard  no  noise. 
Count  A.  No  ?  You  must  be  most  confoundedly 
absent,  then. 

Countest.  Oh  !   to  be  sure. 

Count  A.  There's  somebody  in  your  dressing-room, 
madam. 

Countets.  Who  should  be  there  ? 
Count  A.  That's  what  I  want  to  know. 
Countett.  It's  Susan,  I  suppose,  putting  the  chairs 
and  tables  in  their  places. 

Count  A.  What !  your  favourite  woman  turned 
housemaid.  You  told  me  just  now  she  was  in  her 
own  room. 

Counteti.  In  her  room,  or  my  room,,  it's  the  same 
thing. 

Count  A.  Really,  my  lady,  this  Susan  of  youf  s  is 
a  very  nimble,  convenient  kind  of  person. 

Countett.  Really,  my  lord,  this  Susan  of  mine  dis 
turbs  your  quiet  very  much. 

Count  A.  Very  true,  madam;  so  much,  that  I'm 
determined  to  see  her.  [He  yoet  to  the  dressing-room 
door,  and  callt.]  Susan,  Susan  !  If  Susan  you  are, 
come  forth  !  • 

Countess.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well.  Would 
you  have  the  girl  come  out  half  undressed  ?  She's 
trying  on  one  of  my  left-off  dresses.  To  disturb  fe 
male  privacy  in  this  manner,  my  lord,  is  not  to  be 
endured. 

[During  thit  altercation,  SUSAN  comet  out  of  her 
own  room,  perceives  what  it  patting,  and,  after 
listening  long  enough  to  know  how  to  act,  slips, 
unseen  by  both,  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed. 
Count  A.  Well,  if  she  can't  come  out,  she  can  an 
swer,  at  least.  [Culli.]   Suwn !  answer  me,  Susan  ! 


Countess.  I  say,  do  not  answer,  Susan ;  I  forbid  you 
to  speak  a  word.  We  shall  see  whom  she'll  obey. 

Count  A.  But  if  it  is  nobody  but  Susan,  what  is 
the  reason,  madam,  of  that  emotion  and  perplexity 
so  very  evident  in  your  countenance  ? 

Countess.  Emotion  and  perplexity  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Ridiculous ! 

Count  A.  Be  it  as  ridiculous  as  it  may,  I  atn  de 
termined  to  be  satisfied;  and  1  think  present  ap 
pearances  give  me  a  sufficient  plea.  [Goe»  to  tiit 
chamber-door,  and  callt.]  Hollo  !  Who  waits  there  ? 

Counteti.  Do,  do,  my  lord  ;  expose  your  je;» 
to  your  very  servants  !  Make  yourself'  and  me  the 
jest  of  the  whole  world. 

Count  A.  Why  do  you  oblige  me  to  it?  How 
ever,  since  you  will  not  suffer  that  door  to  be  quietly 
opened,  will  you  be  pleased  to  accompany  ni«  while 
I  procure  an  instrument  to  force  it. 

Countest.  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  to  be  sure ;  if  you 
please. 

Count  A.  I  shall  lock  the  chamber-door  after  me; 
and,  that  you  may  be  fully  justified,  I'll  make  this 
other  door  fast.  [Goet  to  SUSAN'S  room-door;  lockt  it, 
and  taket  the  key.]  Now,  [thewing  the  key  to  the 
COUNTESS]  I  am  sure  nobody  can  get  in  or  out  of 
this  room  ;  and  the  Susan  of  the  dressing  room  must 
submit  to  be  confined  here  till  my  return. 

Countett.  This  behaviour  is  greatlv  to  your  honour, 
my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  SUSAN  from  behind  the  bed  ;  as 

runs  to  the  dressing-room  door,  and  cc 

Susan.  Hannibal!  Hannibal!  Open  the  door; 
quick,  quick,  it's  I,  Susan. 

Enter  Page,  frightened. 

Page.  Oh!  Susan. 

Susan.  Oh  !  my  poor  mistress. 

Page.  What  will  become  of  her  ? 

Susan.  What  will  become  of  my  marriage  ? 

Page.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Susan.  Don't  stand  babbling  here ;  but  fly. 

Page.  The  doors  are  all  fast,  how  can  I  fly  ? 

Susan.  Don't  ask  me. — Fly! 

Page.  Here's  a  window  open.  [Run*  to  the  t/in- 
low.]  Below  is  a  bed  of  flowers  !  I'll  leap  out. 

Susan.   [Screamt.]   You'll  break  your  neck. 

Page.  Better  that,  than  ruin  my  dear  lady.  [Gett 
ipon  a  table  at  the  window.]  Give  me  one  kiss  before 
go,  Susan. 

Susan.  Was  there  ever  such  a  young — [Page 
isses  her,  and  jumps  out  of  the  unndow^  SUSAN 
hriekt  at  seeing  him  jump  down.]  Ah  !  [Look*  out  <•/* 
he  icimfou'.]  He  is  safe;  yonder  he  runs,  as  light 
nd  as  swift  as  the  winds.  If  that  boy  does  not  make 
ume  woman's  heart  ache,  one  of  these  days,  I'm 
mistaken.  [SUSAN  goes  in  at  the  dressing-room  door, 
ut  peept  back  at  the  it  going  to  thut  it.]  And  now, 
ny  good  jealous  Count,  perhaps  I  may  teach  you  to 
reak  open  doors  another  time.  [Lockt  herself  in. 

infer  Count   ALMAVIVA,  with  a  wrenching-iron  in 

one  hand,  and  leading  in  the  COUNTESS  u-iih  tha 

other.     Examines  SUSAN'S  room-door. 

Count  A.  Yes,  everything  is  as  I  left  it  We  now 
lall  come  at  the  tiuth.  Do  you  still  persist  in  forc- 
ng  me  to  break  open  this  door  ?  I  am  determined 

see  who's  within. 

Countess.  Let  me  beg,  my  lord,  you'll  have  a  mo- 
nent's  patience;  hear  me  only,  ami  you  shall  satisfy 
our  utmost  curiosity.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  be  as- 
urcd,  that  however  appearances  may  condemn  me(. 
o  injury  was  intended  to  your  honour. 
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Count  A.  Then  there  is  a  man? 

Countess.  No  ;  it  is  only — only — 
Count  A.  Only — only  who  ? 
Cotmtess.   A  child. 

Count  A.  Let's  see  this  child. — What  child  ? 
Countess.  Hannibal. 
Count  A.  The  Page !    This  d — nable  Page  again. 
The  whole's  unravelled.    Come  forth,  viper  ! 

Countess.  Do  not  let  the  disorder  in  which  you  will 
see  him — 

Count  A.  The  disorder  !  the  disorder  ! 
Countess.  We  were  going  to  dress  him  in  women's 
clothes  for  our  evening's  diversion. 

Count  A.  I'll  rack  him  !  I'll — I'll  make  him  a 
terrible  example  of  an  injured  husband's  wrath. 

Countess.  [Kneel*.]  Hold  !  my  lord,  hold  ! — Have 
pity  on  his  youth,  his  infancy — 

Count  A.  What?  Intercede  for  him  tome?  [Rim 
to  the  dressing-room  door.]  Come  forth,  I  say,  once 
more.  I'll  rack  him,  I'll  stab  him,  I'll— 

[While  the  COUNT  is  speaking,  SUSAN  unlocks 
the  dressing-room  door,  and  bolts  out  upon  him. 
Susan.  I'll  rack  him  !   I'll  stab  him !    I'll—  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

[The  COUNTESS  hearing  SUSAN'S  voice,  recovers 
sufficiently  to  look  round,  is  astonished,  and 
turns  back  into  her  former  position  to  conceal 
her  surprise. 

Count  A.  [After  looking  first  at  SUSAN,  and  then 
at  the  COUNTESS.]  And  can  you  act  astonishment, 
too,  madam  ?  [To  the  COUNTESS. 

Countess.  I  ?  My  lord — 
Count  A.  But,  perhaps,  she  wasn't  alone. 

[Enters   the   dressing-room ;    the    COUNTESS   is 

again  alarmed;  SUSAN  runs  to  her. 
Susan.  Fear  nothing;  he's  not  there.     He  has 
jumped  out  of  the  window. 

Countess.  And  broken  his  neck  ! 

Susan.  Hush!  [To  the  COUNTESS.]   Hem!  hem! 

Re-enter  Count  ALMAVIVA,  greatly  agitated. 
Count  A.    No,  there's  nobody  there.     I've  been 
confoundedly    in    the    wrong.     [Approaching    the 
COUNTESS.]    Confusion,   madam — Madam — Upon 
my  soul,  madam,  you  are  a  most  excellent  actress  ! 
Susan.  And  am  not  I,  too,  my  lord  ? 
Count  A.  [Kneels  to  the  COUNTESS.]  You  see  my 
contrition.   [Kisses  her  hand.]  Be  generous- 
Susan.  As  you  have  been. 

Count  A.  Hush!  [Kisses  SUSAN'S  hand.]  Remem- 
ber  the  garden  to-night.  [Turns  to  the  COUNTESS.] 
My  dear  Rosina! — 

Ccuntess.  No,  no,  my  lord ;  I  am  no  longer  that 
Rosina  whom  you  formerly  loved  with  such  affection : 
I  am  now  nothing  but  the  poor  Countess  of  Alma- 
viva — a  neglected  wife,  not  a  beloved  mistress. 

Count  A.  Nay,  do  not  make  my  humiliation  too 
severe.  But,  wherefore  have  you  been  thus  mysteri 
ous  on  this  occasion  ? 

Countess.  That  I  might  not  betray  that  headlong 
thoughtless  Figaro. 

Count  A.  What,  he  wrote  the  anonymous  billet, 
then? 

Countess.  But  it  was  done,  my  lord,  before  I  knew 
of  it. 

Susan.  To  suspect  a  man  in  my  lady's  dressing- 
room  ! 

Count  A.  And  to  be  thus  severely  punished  for  my 
suspicion — 

Susan.  Not  to  believe  my  lady,  when  she  assured 
you  it  was  her  woman. 

Count  A.  But  what's  the  reason,  you  malicious 
little  hussy,  you  did  not  come  out  when  I  called  ? 


Susan.  What,  undressed,  my  lord? 

Count  A.  But  why  didn't  you  answer,  then? 

Susan.  My  lady  forbad  mo.  And  good  reason  she 
had  so  to  do.  [Aside. 

Count  A.  How  could  you,  Rosina,  be  so  cruel  as 
to — 

Enter  FIGARO  in  a   hurry;   he  stops   on   seeing   the 

COUNT. 

Fig.  They  told  me,  my  lady  was  indisposed  :  I  ran 
to  inquire,  and  am  very  happy  to  find  there  was 
nothing  in  it. 

Count  A.  You  are  very  attentive. 
Fig.   It  is  my  duty  to  be  so,  my   lord.  [Turns  to 
SUSAN.]  Come,  come,  my  charmer,  prepare  for  the 
ceremony  ;  go  to  your  bridemaids. 

Count  A.  But  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  Countess 
in  the  meantime  ? 

Fig.  Take  care  of  her,  my  lord  !  My  lady  seems 
very  well. 

Count  A.  Who  is  to  guard  her  from  the  gallant, 
who  was  to  profit  by  my  absence  ? 

[SusAN  and  the  COUNTESS  make  signs  to  FIGARO. 
Countess.  Nay,  nay,  Figaro  ;  the  Count  knows  all. 
Susan.  Yes,  yes ;  we've  told  my  lord  everything. 
The  jest  is  ended,  it's  all  over. 

Fig.  The  jest  is  ended  !     And  it's  all  over  ! 
Count  A.  Yes,   ended,   ended,    ended ! — And   all 
over  !     What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 
Fig.  Say,  my  lord? 
Count  A.  Ay,  say. 

Fig.  I — I — I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  my 
marriage. 

Count  A.  And  who  wrote  the  pretty  letter  ? 
Fig.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Count  A.  If  I  did  not  know  thou  liest,  I  could  read 
it  in  thy  face. 

Fig.  Indeed,  my  lord  ?  Then  it's  my  face  that 
lies,  not  I. 

Countess.  Psha!  Figaro,  why  should  you  endea 
vour  to  conceal  anything,  when  I  tell  you  we  have 
confessed  all  ? 

Susan.  [Making  signs  to  FIGARO.]  We've  told  my 
Lord  of  the  letter,  which  made  him  suspect  that  Han 
nibal,  the  Page,  who  is  far  enough  off  by  this,  was 
bid  in  my  lady's  dressing-room,  where  I  myself  was 
iocked  in. 

Fig.  Well,  well ;  since  my  lord  will  have  it  so, 
and  my  lady  will  have  it  so,  and  you  all  will  have  it 
so,  why  then  so  let  it  be. 
Count  A.  Still  at  his  wiles. 

Countess.  Why,  my  lord,  would  you  oblige  him  to 
speak  truth,  so  much  against  his  inclination  ? 

[Co  UNT  and  COUNTESS  retire,  talking  familiarly. 
Susan.  Hast  thou  seen  the  Page  ? 
Fig.  Yes,  yes ;  you  have  shook  his  young  joints 
for  him  among  you. 

Enter  ANTONIO,  the  gardener,  half  drunk. 
Ant.  My  lord, — my  good  lord, — if  so  be  as  your 
ordship  will  not  have  the   goodness  to  have  these 
windows  nailed  up,  I  shall  never  have  a  nosegay  fit 
to  give  to  my  lady.     They  break  all  my  pots,  and 
spoil  my  flowers;  for  they  not  only  throw  other  rub 
bish  out  of  the  windows,  as  they  used  to  do,  but  they 
lave  just  now  tossed  out  a  man. 
Count  A.  A  man  ! 

[The  COUNT'S  suspicions  all  revive. 
Ant.  In  white  stockings. 

[COUNTESS  and  SUSAN  discover  their  fears,  and 
make  signs  to  FIGARO  to  assist  them,  if  possible. 
Count  A.  Where  is  the  man  ? 
Ant.  That's  what  I  want  to  know,  my  lord.    I  wish 
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I  could  find  him.  I'm  your  lordihip's  gardener ; 
and  though  I  say  it,  a  better  gardener  is  not  to  be 
found  in  all  Spain  ;  but  if  chamber-maids  arc  per 
mitted  to  toss  men  out  of  the  window,  to  save  their 
own  reputation,  what  is  to  become  of  mine  ? 

Fig.  Oh,  fie !  What,  sotting  so  soon  in  a  morning. 

Ant.  No;  this  is  only  the  remains  of  last  night. 

Count  A.  On  with  your  story,  sir.  What  of  the 
man  ?  What  followed  ? 

Ant.  I  followed  him  myself,  my  lord,  as  fast  as  I 
could;  but  somehow,  I  unluckily  happened  to  make 
a  false  step,  and  came  with  such  a  confounded  whirl 
against  the  garden  gate,  that  I — I  quite  for — forgot 
my  errand. 

Count  A.  And  should  you  know  this  man  again  ? 

Ant.  To  be  sure  I  should,  my  lord ;  if  I  had  seeu 
his  face,  that  is. 

Count  A.  Either  speak  more  clearly,  rascal,  or  I'll 
•end  you  packing — 

Ant.  Send  me  packing,  my  lord  ?  Oh !  no  ;  if 
your  lordship  has  not  enough — enough — [pointt  to 
hi*  forehead] — to  know  when  you  have  a  good  gar 
dener;  I  warrant  I  know  when  I  have  a  good  place. 

Fiy.  There  is  no  occasion,  my  lord,  for  all  this 
mystery.— It  was  I  that  jumped  out  of  the  window 
into  the  garden. 

Count  A.  You? 

Fiy.  My  own  self,  my  lord. 

Count  A.  Jump  out  of  a  one-pair  of  stairs  window, 
and  run  the  risk  of  breaking  your  neck  ? 

Fig.  The  ground  was  soft,  my  lord. 

Ant.  And  his  neck  is  in  no  danger  of  being  broken 
that  way. 

Fiy.  To  be  sure,  I  hurt  my  right  leg  a  little  in  the 
fall;  just  here  at  the  ancle.  I  feel  it  still. 

Count  A.  But  what  reason  had  you  to  jump  out  of 
the  window  ? 

Fiy.  You  had  received  my  letter,  my  lord,  (since  I 
must  own  it,)  and  were  come  somewhat  sooner  than  I 
expected,  in  a  dreadful  passion,  in  search  of  a  man. 

Ant.  If  it  was  you,  you  have  grown  plaguy  fast 
within  this  half  hour,  to  my  thinking.  The  man 
that  I  saw  did  not  seem  so  tall  as  you,  by  the  head 
and  shoulders. 

Fiy.  Psha !  Does  not  one  always  double  one's  self 
up  when  one  takes  a  leap  ? 

Ant.  It  seemed  a  great  deal  more  like  the  Page. 

Count  A.  The  Page  ! 

Fiy.  Oh !  yes,  to  be  sure,  the  Page  has  galloped 
back  from  Seville,  horse  and  all,  to  leap  out  of  the 
window ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  my  lord;  I  saw  no  such  thing. — I'll 
take  my  oath,  I  saw  no  horse  leap  out  of  the  window. 

Count  A.  Drunkard !  Boody  ! 

[The  COUNT  teizet  ANTONIO,  and  fiingt  him  on 
the  bed. 

Fiy.  Come,  come,  let  us  go,  and  prepare  for  our 
sports.  [  They  are  all  yoiny. 

Ant.  Well,  since  it  was  you,  as  I  am  an  honest 
man,  I  ought  to  return  you  this  paper  which  dropped 
out  of  your  pocket,  as  you  fell. 

Count  A.  [Snatchet  the  paper;  the  COUNTESS, 
FIGARO,  and  SUSAN  are  all  turprited  and  embar 
rassed.]  Now,  if  it  were  you,  you  doubtless  can  tell 
what  this  paper  contains,  [keeps  the  paper  behind  hit 
back  at  he  facet  FIGARO]  and  how  it  happened  to 
come  into  your  pocket  ? 

Fiy.  Oh!  my  lord,  I've  such  quantities  of  papers. 
[Searches  his  pockett  and  pullt  out  a  great  many.]  No, 
it  is  not  this. — Hem  ! — This  is  a  double  love-letter 
from  Murcelina,  in  seven  pages.— Hem! — Hem!  It 
would  do  a  man's  heart  good  to  read  it. — Hem  !  And 


this  is  a  petition  from  the  poor  poacher  in  prison.  I 
never  presented  it  to  your  lordship,  because  I  know 
you  have  affairs  much  more  serious  on  your  hands, 
than  the  complaints  of  such  half-starved  rascals. 
Ah!— Hem!  This— this — no,  this  is  an  inventory 
of  your  lordship's  sword-knots,  ruffs,  ruffles,  and 
roses. — Must  take  care  of  this. 

[  Endeavourt  to  yain  time,  and  keep*  glancing  and 
hemminy  to  SUSAN  and  the  COUNTESS  to  /uo)t 
at  the  paper  and  to  yive  him  a  hint. 
Count  A.  It  is  neither  this,  nor  this,  nor  that,  nor 
t'other,  that  you  have  in  your  hand,  but  what  I  hold 
here  iu  mine,  that  I  want  to  know  the  contents  of. 
[Holdt  out  the  paper,  in  action,  at  he  sptaks ;  the 

COUNTESS  ratchet  a  tiyht  of  it. 
Countett.  [Aside  to  SUSAN.]  'Tis  the  commission. 
Susan.  [Aside  to  FIGARO.]  The  Page's  commision. 
Count  A.  Well,  sir;  so  you  know  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

Ant.  There,  my  lord  says  you  know  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

Fiy.  Keep  off,   and  don't  come  to  whisper  me. 

!He  pushes  ANTONIO  out  at  the  chamber  door.  Oh  ! 
ord,  lord!  [Pretending  to  recollect  himself.]  What 
a  stupid  fool  I  am !  I  declare  it's  the  commission  of 
that  poor  youth,  Hannibal!  which  I,  like  a  block 
head,  forgot  to  return  him  ;  he'll  be  quite  unhappy 
about  it,  poor  boy. 

Count  A.  And  how  came  you  by  it  ? 

Fiy.  By  it,  my  lord  ? 

Count  A.  Why  did  he  give  it  you  ? 

Fiy.  To — to — to— 
Count  A.  To  what  ? 

Fiy.  To  get — 

Count  A.  To  get  what  ?  It  wants  nothing. 

Countess.  [Aride  to  SUSAN.]  It  wants  the  seal. 

Susan.  [Aside  to  FIGARO.]  It  wants  the  seal. 

Fiy.  Oh  !  my  lord,  what  it  wants,  to  be  sure,  if  * 
me  re/ trifle. 

Count  A.  What  trifle? 

Fiy.  You  know,  my  lord,  when  you  make  out  a 
commission,  it's  customary  to— 

Count  A.  To  what? 

Fiy.  To  affix  your  lordship's  seal. 

Count  A.  [Looks  at  the  commission,  and  finds  the 
seal  it  u-antiny.]  The  devil  and  all  his  imps  ! 

\Exit  at  the  chamber  door. 

Fiy.  Are  you  going,  my  lord,  without  giving  orders 
for  our  wedding  ?  [Exit,  follounny  the  Count. 

Susan.  What  shall  we  do  now,  madam  ?  The  Pago 
is  too  much  frightened  ever  to  be  employed  in  a 
second  plot. 

Counttts.  No  more  plots  of  Figaro's  inventing! 
You  see  into  what  danger  I've  been  brought  by  Ins 
fine  concerted  letter.  Still,  however,  I  wish  I  could 
convict  my  false  husband  of  his  infidelity  to  his  face. 
Ha!  a  happy  thought  strikes  me.  I'll  meet  him  in 
the  garden,  instead  of  you ;  and  then  nobody  will 
be  exposed  but  himself.  But  you  must  not  mention 
one  word  of  this,  Susan,  to  anybody. 

Susan.  Except  Figaro ! 

Countess.  No,  not  even  to  Figaro  ;  he'll  spoil  my 
design,  by  mixing  some  plot  of  his  own  with  it. 

Susan.  Your  project's  a  charming  one,  madam  • 
and  I  shall  yet  have  my  Figaro.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT    III. 

SCENE  I. —  The  Garden  of  the  castle.    Two  Pavilions, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Enter  AGNES,  with  a  little  basket  of  refreshments  in 

her  hand. 

Agnes.  Now  for  that  good-natured,  merry  little 
Hannibal;  he  hasn't  half  learnt  me  my  part  yet. 
Poor  thing,  he  has  had  nothing  to  eat  since  he  came; 
and  the  cross  good-for-nothing  cook  would  not  give 
me  a  morsel  for  him ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  ask  the 
butler  for  some  cakes  and  oranges.  It  cost  me  a 
good  kiss  on  the  cheek;  but  I  know  who'll  repay  it. 
Hannibal!  Hannibal!  He's  not  there,  sure.  Oh! 
dear,  and  here's  somebody  coming ! 

[Exit,  into  the  pavilion  on  the  left 

Enter  FIGARO,  disguised  in  a  roquelaure,  iviih 
BASIL  and  PEDRO. 

Fig.  I  was  mistaken;  'twas  Agnes.  What  o'clock 
is  it? 

Fed.  Almost  near  the  moon's  rising. 

Basil.  What  a  gloomy  night !  We  look  like  so 
many  conspirators. 

Fig.  You  understand,  gentlemen,  why  you  come 
hither;  it  is  to  be  witnesses  of  the  conduct  of  the 
virtuous  bride  I  am  soon  to  espouse,  and  of  the 
honourable  lord  who  has  graciously  bestowed  her  on 
me.  You'll  see  my  suspicions  are  not  without  cause. 

Basil.  Ay ;  and  I  shall  be  up  with  my  lord  now, 
for  not  employing  me  in  this  assignation. 

[BASIL  and  PEHKO  retire. 

Fig.  No,  my  worthy  lord  and  master,  you  have 
not  got  her  yet.  What,  because  you're  a  great  man, 
you  fancy  yourself  a  great  genius !  But  as  little  a 
man  as  I  may,  perhaps,  be  revenged  on  you.  Oh  ! 
Susan,  Susan ! 

[Hearing  a  noise,   he  wraps   himself  up  in  his 

roquelaure,  and  retires  a  little. 
Enter  softly,  the  COUNTESS  and  SUSAN,  both  ve:l»d. 

Susan.  [Aside  to  the  COUNTESS.]  So,  so,  in  spite 
of  all  our  secrecy,  Figaro  has,  somehow  or  other,  dis 
covered  our  intention,  and  will  be  here.  But  I'll 
teach  him  how  to  suspect  me,  I  warrant.  Now  let 
us  begin.  [Speaks  louder.]  If  you  don't  want  me, 
madam,  I'll  walk  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air. 

Fig.  [Aside.]  Oh  !  the  cockatrice  ! 

Countess.  It  may  give  thee  cold. 

Susan.  Oh  no,  my  lady. 

Fig.  [Aside.]    Oh !  no ;  she'll  not  take  cold  to 
night.  [Susan  retires  a  little. 
Enter  the  Page. 

Page.  [Seeing  the  COUNTESS.]  Is  that  Agnes 
yonder  ?  [He  approaches  her.]  No.  Surely,  it's 
Susan :  it  must  be  Susan.  [Comes  up  and  takes 
hold  of  the  COUNTESS'S  hand.]  Ah  !  my  dear  Susan. 

Countess.  Let  me  go.  [In  a  feigned  voice. 

Page.  Come,  Susan,  Susan,  don't  be  so  coy. — I 
know  it  isn't  Figaro  you're  waiting  for,  it  is  my  lord 
the  Count.  What,  didn't  I  hear  this  morning  when 
I  was  behind  the  great  chair  ? 

Susan.  [Aside.]  The  babbling  little  villain  ! 
Enter  Count  ALMAVIVA. 

Count  A.     Is   not   that   somebody  with   Susan  ? 
Advances  close  up  to  them,  and  draws  lack  in  a  fury.] 
'Tis  that  infernal  Page  again. 

[Susan  keeps  out  of  the  way,  silently  laugning. 

Page.  'Tis  in  vain  to  say  no. — Since  thou  art 


going  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Countess,  I  am 
determined  to  give  thee  one  kiss  for  thyself,  and  a 
hundred  for  thy  beauteous  lady.  [The  COUNTESS 
draws  back  to  avoid  being  kissed  by  the  Page  ;  the 
COUNT  advances  into  her  place;  the  Page,  taking  the 
COUNT'S  hand,  perceives  he  is  discovered,  and  suddenly 
retreats,  crying  in  an  under  voice.]  Oh  !  the  devil ! 
The  Count  again  ! 

[Exit  Page  into  the  pavilion  on  the  left.  While 
this  passes,  FIGARO  has  advanced  to  drive  the 
Page  from  SUSAN,  as  he  supposes. 

Count  A.  [  Thinking  he  speaks  to  the  Page.]  Since 
you  are  so  fond  of  kissing,  take  that. 

[Strikes  FIGARO. 

Fig.  I've  paid  for  listening.  [SUSAN  laughs. 

Count  A.  [Hears  her  laugh.]  What,  do  such  salu 
tations  make  the  impudent  rascal  laugh  ? 

Fig.  [Aside.]  It  would  be  strange,  if  he  should 
cry  this  time. 

[COUNT  and  COUNTESS  approach  each  other. 

Count  A.  But  let  us  not  lose  the  precious  moments, 
my  charming  Susan !  Let  these  kisses  speak  iny 
passion !  [Kisses  the  COUNTESS. 

Fig.  [Aside.]  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Count  A.  Why  dost  thou  tremble  ? 

Countess.  [Continuing  her  feigned  voice.]  Because 
I  am  afraid — 

Count  A.  Thou  seemest  to  have  a  cold.  [  Takes  the 
Countess's  hand  between  his  own,  and  kisses  it.]  What 
a  sweet,  delicate,  angel's  hand  !  How  smooth  and 
soft !  How  long  and  small  the  fingers  !  What  plea 
sure  in  the  touch  !  Ah!  how  different  is  this  from 
the  Countess's  hand. 

Countess.  [Sighing.]  And  yet  you  loved  her  once. 

Count  A.  Yes,  yes, — 1  did  so ;  but  three  years  of 
better  acquaintance,  have  made  the  marriage  state 
so  respectable — Besides,  wives  think  to  ensure  our 
fidelity  by  being  always  wives  :  whereas  they  should 
sometimes  become — 

Countess.  What? 

Count  A.  Our  mistresses.  I  hope,  thou' It  not  for 
get  this  lesson. 

Countess.  Oh  !  no,  indeed ;  not  I. 

Susan.   [Aloud.]    Nor  I. 

Fig.  [Aloud.]  Nor  I. 

Count  A.  Are  there  echoes  here  ? 

Countess.  Oh  !  yes. 

Count  A.  And  now,  my  sweet  Susan,  receive  the 
portion  I  promised  thee.  [Gives  her  a  purse,  and  puts 
a  ring  upon  her  finger.]  And  continue  likewise  to 
wear  this  ring  for  my  sake. 

Countess.  Susan  accepts  your  favours. 

Fig.  [Aside.]  Was  there  ever  so  faithless  a  hussy  I 

Susan.  [Aside.]  These  riches  are  all  for  us  ! 

Countess.  I  perceive  torches. 

Count  A.  They  are  preparatory  to  thy  nuptials. 
[The  Countess  pretends  to  be  afraid.]  Come,  come, 
let  us  retire  for  a  moment  into  the  pavilion. 

Countess.  What !  in  the  dark  ? 

Count  A.  Why  not  ?  There  are  no  spirits. 

Fig.  [Aside.]  Yes,  but  there  are ;  and  evil  ones 
too.  [Countess  follows  the  Count.]  She  is  going  ! 
Hem  !  [In  a  great  passion.] 

Count  A.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Fig.  A  man. 

Count  A.  [Aside  to  the  Countess.]  It's  Figaro. 

[Exit  the  Countess,  and  the  Count  retires. 

Fig.  [Desperate.]  They're  gone  in.  [Walks.]  Let 
her  go,  let  her  go ! 

Susan.  [Aside.]  Thou  shall  pay  presently  for  these 
fine  suspicions.  [Susan  advances  and  mimics  the  voice- 
of  the  Countess.]  Who  is  that  ? 
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Fig.  [Aside.]  Tis  the  Countess.  What  lucky 
rhance  conducted  you  hither,  madam  ?  You  know 
not  what  scenes  arc  this  moment  transacting. 

Susan.   Oh  !   yes,  but  I  do,  Figaro. 

Fi,/.  What,  that  the  Count  and  my  virtuous  bride 
are  this  moment  in  yonder  pavilion,  madam  ? 

Susan.  [Aside.]  Very  well,  my  gentleman  !  I  know 
more  than  thou  dost. 

Fiy.  And  will  you  not  be  revenged  ? 

Sutun.  Oh  !  yes ;  we  always  have  our  revenge  in 
our  own  power. 

Fiy.  \A*ide.]  What  does  she  mean  ?  Perhaps, 
what  I  suspect.  That  would  be  a  glorious  retaliation ! 
[  Tu  Susan.]  There  is  no  means  but  one,  madam,  of 
revenging  such  wrongs  ;  and  that  now  presents  itself. 

Sutun.  [Aside  }  What  does  the  good-for-nothing 
fellow  mean  ?  Does  it,  Figaro  ? 

Fiy.  Pardon  my  presumption,  madam  ;  on  any 
other  occasion,  the  respect  I  bear  your  ladyship  would 
keep  me  silent;  but  on  the  present,  I  dare  encounter 
all.  [Fallt  on  hit  knees.]  Oh  !  excuse,  forgive  me, 
madam.  Let  not  the  precious  moments  slip  !  Grant 
me  your  hand. 

Susan.   [Gives  him  a  slap  on  the  face.]  Take  it. 

Fiy.  I  have  it,  I  think.  The  devil !  This  is  the 
day  of  stripes. 

Susan.  Susan  gives  it  thee  !  [At  soon  as  Fiyaro  hears 
it  is  Susan,  he  taught  very  heartily  all  the  while  she 
beats  him.]  And  that,  and  that,  and  that  for  thy  in 
solence  ;  and  that  for  thy  jealousy,  and  that  for  thy 
infidelity. 

Fig.  Oh  !  happy  Figaro.  Take  thy  revenge,  my 
dear,  kind,  good  angel ;  never  did  man  or  martyr 
suffer  with  such  ecstacy. 

Susan.  Don't  tell  me  of  your  ecstacy  !  How  durst 
you,  you  good-for-nothing,  base,  false-hearted  man, 
make  love  to  me,  supposing  me  the  Countess  ?  But 
I'll  be  revenged. 

Fiy.  Talk  not  of  revenge,  my  love ;  but  tell  me 
what  blest  angel  sent  thee  hither ;  and  how — 

Susan.  Know,  to  thy  confusion,  that  I  and  my  lady, 
coming  here  to  catch  one  fox,  have  entrapped  two. 

Fiy.  But  who  has  entrapped  the  other  poor  fox  ? 

Susan.  Why,  his  own  wife. 

Fig.  His  wife !  Go,  hang  thyself,  Figaro,  for 
wanting  the  wit  to  divine  this  plot !  And  has  all 
this  intriguing  been  only  about  his  own  wife,  after  all  ? 

Count  A.  [Advances.]   Susan  !   Susan  ! 

Fiy.  [Aside  to  Susan.]  There's  my  lord.  A  thought 
strikes  me.  Pr'ythee  second  me,  Susan.  [Speaks  in 
a  feigned  voice,  and  kisses  Susan's  hand.]  Ah,  madam, 
let  us  not  longer  converse  of  love,  but  enjoy  its 
treasures. 

Count  A.  What's  here  ?  A  man  on  his  knees  to 
the  Countess  !  [Feels  for  hit  sword.  Figaro  and  Su 
san  still  laughing.]  And  I  unarmed  ! 

Fiy.  Quickly,  then,  madam,  let  us  repair  the  wrong 
which  love  this  morning  suffered  by  the  impertinent 
intrusion  of  your  lord. 

Count  A.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.  [Darts  between 
them,  seizes  Fiyaro  by  the  collar,  while  Susan  escapes.] 
Villain  ! 

Fiy.   [Pretends  amazement.]   My  lord  ! 

Count  A.  How,  rascal !  And,  is  it  you  ?  Holloa  ! 
Holloa  !  Who  hears  me  ?  Where  are  my  people? 
Light?,  lights  ! 

Enter  Servants  with  flambeaux.    PCDRO  and  BASIL 
advance. 

Count  A.  [To  the  Servants.]     Guard  all  the  pt»- 
,  and  seize  this  fellow. 


Fiy.  You  fominanii  \\ith  absolute  authority  over 
all  present,  my  lord,  except  yourself. 

Count  A.  Now,  sir,  lie  pirated  to  declare  before 
this  company,  uho  the — the  woman  is,  that  just  now 
ran  into  that  pavilion. 

/•'///.  Into  that?  [Goinif  towards  the  pai-Hion  on  the 
right.] 

Count  A.  [Staffing  him.]  No,  prevaricating  fiend  ! 
into  that!  [Pointing  to  the  other.] 

Fig.  Ah  !  that  alters  the  case. 

Count  A.  Answer,  or— 

Fig.  The  lady, — is  a  young  lady,  to  whom  my  lord 
once  paid  his  addresses';  but  who,  happening  to  love 
me  better  than  my  betters,  has  this  day  given  me  the 
preference. 

Count  A.  The  preference  ?  the  preference  ?  'Tis 
too  true.  Yes,  gentlemen,  what  he  confesses,  I  give 
you  my  honour,  I  just  now  heard  from  the  very 
mouth  of  his  accomplice. 

Basil.  His  accomplice ! 

Count  A.  Come  forth,  madam  !  {Enters  the  pavi 
lion  on  the  left.]  Come  forth,  I  say,  shew  yourself. 
[Drays  out  the  Page,  still  speaking,  and  not  looking  at 
him  till  he  brings  him  to  the  rest  of  the  company.] 

All.  The  Page ! 

Count  A.  Again,  and  again,  and  everlastingly,  this 
d — d  diabolical  Page  !  You  shall  lind,  however,  he 
was  not  alone. 

Page.  Ah  !  no.  My  lot  would  have  been  hard 
indeed,  then. 

Count  A.  Enter,  Pedro,  and  drag  the  guilty  wretch 
before  her  judge. 

Ped.  Come,  madam,  you  must  come  out ;  I  must 
not  let  you  go,  since  my  lord  knows  you  are  here. 
[ Pedro  goes  into  the  pavilion  on  the  left>  and  brings  out 
AGNES.] 

All.  Agnes  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Count  A.  I'll  find  her,  I  warrant.  Where  is  thig 
daughter  of  infamy,  who  thus  evades  my  just  fury  ? 

Enter  SUSAN,  with  her  fan  before  her  face,  from  the 
pavilion  on  the  left. 

Here  she  comes,  at  last ;  proving  her  own  shame, 
and  my  dishonour.  [Siwan  knetls  to  him,  still  hiding 
her  face.] 

All.  Pardon,  pardon,  gracious  lord  ! 

Count  A.  No,  no,  no  !  [They  all  kneel.]  No,  no! 
Were  the  whole  world  to  kneel,  I  would  be  deaf. 

Enter  the  COTNTESS,  from  the  pavilion  on  the  riyht, 
and  kneels  to  the  Count,  whose  back  is  turned  to  her. 

Countess.  Let  me,  my  lord,  make  one  of  the  nimi- 
ber.  [Susan  drops  her  fan  ;  tht  (".mint  hears  the  voice 
of  the  Countess,  looks  round,  and  suddenly  conceives 
the  whole  trick  they  have  been  playing  him.] 

Count  A.  And — is  it  you,  madam? 

Countess.  [Inclines  herself,  in  token  of  affirmation.] 

Count  A.  [Returning  her  bow  with  great  a »i fusion.] 
Ah !  Yes,  yes!  A  generous  pardon,  though  unmerited. 

Countess.  Were  you  in  my  place,  you  would  ex 
claim,  No,  no,  no  !  but  I  grant  it,  without  a  single 
stipulation. 

Susan.   And  I. 

Fig.  And  I.     There  are  echoes  here. 

Count^.  I  perceive,  I  perceive — I  have  been  rightly 
served. 

Countess.  Here,  Susan,  here  is  the  purse  and  ring 
which  my  lord  gave  thee.  He  will  remember  thy 
sweet  delicate  fingers,  so  long  and  so  small. 

Susan.  Thank  your  lordship.  Here,  Figaro,  [Gin* 
him  the  mtrse.] 

Fig.  It  was  devili&h  hard  to  get  at. 
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Count  A.  Pray,  how  did  your  valour  like  tho  box 
on  the  car  I  gave  you  just  now  ? 

Page.  [  With  his  hand  on  his  su>ord.]  Me,  my  colonel  ? 
Fiy.  Which  I  kindly  received, 
Count  A.  Thou? 


Fig.  I :  and  thus  do  the  great  distribute  justice. 

Susan.  Our  errors  past,  and  all  our  follies  done. 
Oh  !  that  'twere  possible  you  miyht  bt  won 
To  pardon  faults,  and  misdemeanors  smother, 
With  the  same  ease  we  pardon  one  another.    [Exeunt. 


MISS      IN      HER      TEENS; 

\ 

OR,  THE  MEDLEY  OF  LOVERS  ; 

A    FARCE,    IN    TWO   ACTS, 

BY    DAVID    GARRICK. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

CAPTAIN  LOVEIT 

FRIBBLE 

FLASH 

PLFF 

JASPER. 

Miss  BIDDY 
TAG. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Street. 
Enter  Captain  LOVEIT  and  PUFF. 

Capt.  L.  This  is  the  place  we  were  directed  to  ; 
and  now,  Puff,  if  T  can  get  no  intelligence  of  her, 
what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Puff'.  And  me,  too,  sir.  You  must  consider  I  am 
a  married  man,  and  can't  bear  fatigue  as  I  have  done. 
But,  pray,  sir,  why  did  you  leave  the  army  so 
abruptly,  and  not  give  me  time  to  fill  my  knapsack 
with  common  necessaries  ?  Half  a  dozen  shirts  and 
your  regimentals  are  my  whole  cargo. 

Capt.  L.  I  was  wild  to  get  away;  and,  as  soon  as 
I  obtained  my  leave  of  absence,  I  thought  every 
moment  an  age  till  I  returned  to  the  place  where  I 
first  saw  this  young,  charming,  innocent,  bewitch 
ing  creature. 

Puff.  With  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  her  for 
tune.  Strong  motives,  I  must  confess.  And  now, 
sir,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  must  depend  upon 
my  care  and  abilities  in  this  affair,  I  think  I  have  a 


just  right  to  be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
your  passion,  that  I  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
serve  you. 

Capt.  L.  You  shall  have  them.  When  I  first  left 
the  university,  which  is  now  seven  months  since,  my 
father,  who  loves  his  money  better  than  his  son,  and 
would  not  settle  a  farthing  upon  me — 

Puff.  Mine  did  so  by  me,  sir. 

Capt.  L.  Purchased  me  a  pair  of  colours,  at  my 
own  request ;  but  before  I  joined  the  regiment, 
which  was  going  abroad,  I  took  a  ramble  into  the 
country  with  a  fellow  collegian,  to  see  a  relation  of 
his  who  lived  in  Berkshire. 

Puff.  A  party  of  pleasure,  I  suppose. 

Capt.  L.  During  a  short  stay  there,  I  became  ac 
quainted  with  this  young  creature;  she  was  just 
come  from  the  boarding-school,  and  though  she  had 
all  the  simplicity  of  her  age  and  the  country,  yet  it 
was  mixed  with  such  sensible  vivacity,  that  I  took 
fire  at  once. 

Puff.  I  was  tinder  myself  at  your  age.  But,  pray, 
sir,  did  you  take  fire  before  you  knew  of  her  fortune  ? 

Capt.  Li.   Before,  upon  my  honour. 

Puff.  Folly  and  constitution  !  But,  on,  sir. 

Capt.  L.  I  was  introduced  to  the  family  by  the 
name  of  Rhodophil ;  (for  so  my  companion  and  I 
had  settled  it ;)  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  call  of  honour  in  Flanders. 

Puff.  Your  parting,  to  be  sure,  was  heart-breaking. 

Capt.  L.  I  feel  it  at  this  instant.  We  vowed 
eternal  constancy,  and  I  promised  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  returning  to  her:  I  did  so;  but  we 
found  the  house  was  shut  up ;  and  all  the  informa 
tion,  you  know,  that  we  could  get  from  the  neigh 
bouring  cottage  was,  that  miss  and  her  aunt  were 
removed  to  town,  and  lived  somewhere  near  this 
part  of  it. 


SCENE  I.] 
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Puff.  And  now  we  arc  got  to  the  place  uf  action, 
propose  your  plan  of  operation. 

Ctij't.  L.  My  father  lives  but  in  the  next  street; 
so  I  must  decamp  immediately  for  tear  of  discover 
ies ;  you  are  not  known  to  be  my  servant,  so  make 
what  inquiries  you  can  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I 
shall  wait  at  the  inn  for  your  intelligence. 

Puff.  I'll  patrole  hereabouts,  and  examine  all  that 
pas,;  but  I've  forgot  the  word,  sir  :  Miss  liiddj — 

(\ij>t.  L.  Bcllair. 

Puff'.  A  young  lady  of  wit,  beauty,  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  fortune.  But,  sir — 

Capt.  L.  What  d6  you  say,  TulV? 

Puff.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  consider  that  I 
had  a  wife  in  town,  whom  I  left  somewhat  abruptly 
half  a  year  ago,  you'll  think  it,  I  believe,  but  decent 
to  make  some  inquiry  after  her  lirst  :  to  be  sure,  it 
would  be  some  small  consolation  to  me  to  know  whe 
ther  the  poor  woman  is  living,  or  has  made  away 
with  herself,  or— 

Capt.  L.  IVythee,  don't  distract  me :  a  moment's 
delay  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  I  must  insist 
upon  an  immediate  compliance  with  my  commands. 

[Exit. 

Puff.  The  devil's  in  these  fiery  young  fellows  ; 
they  think  of  nobody's  wants  but  their  own.  He  docs 
not  consider  that  I  am  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as 
himself.  However,  I  may  kill  two  birds  at  once  ; 
for  I  sha'n't  be  surprised  if  I  meet  my  lady  walking 
the  streets.  But  who  have  we  here  ?  Sure,  I  should 
know  that  face. 

Enter  J  AS  PER  from  a  houte. 

Who's  that  ?  my  old  acquaintance,  Jasper? 

Jat.  What,  Puff!  are  you  here  ? 

Puff.  My  dear  friend  !  Well,  and  now,  Jasper, 
•till  easy  and  happy  !  Toujourt  le  meme  !  What  in 
trigues  now  ?  What  girls  have  you  ruined,  and  what 
cuckolds  made,  since  you  and  I  beat  up  together,  eh  ? 

Jos.  Faith,  business  hath  been  very  brisk  during 
the  war ;  men  are  scarce,  you  know  ;  not  that  I  can 
say  1  ever  wanted  amusement  in  the  worst  of  times. 
But,  harkye,  Puff— 

Puff.  Not  a  word  aloud,  I  am  incoynito. 

Jat.  Why,  faith,  I  should  not  have  known  you, 
if  you  had  not  spoke  first ;  you  seem  to  be  a  little 
en  dishabille,  too,  as  well  as  incognita.  Whom  do 
you  honour  with  your  service  now  ?  Are  you  from 
the  wars  ? 

Puff.  Piping  hot,  I  assure  you ;  fire  and  smoke 
will  tarnish;  a  man  that  will  go  into  such  service  as 
I  have  been  in,  will  find  his  clothes  the  worse  for 
wear,  take  my  word  for  it :  but  how  is  it  with  you, 
friend  Jasper?  What,  you  still  serve,  I  see.  You 
live  at  that  house,  I  suppose  ? 

Jat.  I  don't  absolutely  live,  but  I  am  most  of  my 
time  there  ;  .1  have,  within  these  two  months,  entered 
into  the  service  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  hired  a 
reputable  servant,  and  dressed  him  as  you  see,  be 
cause  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love. 

/'".//'  False  appetite  and  second  childhood  !  But, 
pr'ythee,  what's  the  object  of  his  passion  ? 

Jat.  No  less  than  a  virgin  of  sixteen,  I  assure  you. 

Puff.  Oh,  the  toothless  old  dotard  ! 

Jas.  And  he  mumbles  and  plays  with  her  till  his 
mouth  waters  ;  and  then  he  chuckles  till  ne  cries, 
and  calls  it  his  Bid  and  his  Bidsy,  and  is  so  foolishly 
fond— 

Puff.  Bidsy!   what's  that? 

Jas.   Her  name  is  Biddy. 

Puff.  Biddy  !  What,  Miss  Biddy  Bellair  ? 

Jjs.  The  same. 


Puff.  1  have  no  luck,  to  be  sure.  {Aside.}  Oh!  I 
have  heard  of  her;  she's  of  a  pretty  good  family,  and 
lias  some  fortune,  I  know.  But  are  things  settled? 
Is  tin1  marriage  fixed  ? 

Jat    Not  absolutely  ;   the   girl,    I   believe,  d 
him;   but  her  aunt,  a  very  good,   prudent   old   lady, 
has  given  her  consent,  if"  lie-   ran    gain  her  n.  . 
how  it   will  end   I  can't  tell— but  I  am  hut  upon't 
myself. 

Puff.  The  devil !  not  marriage,  I  hope. 

Jut.   That  is  not  yet  determined. 

/''•/:    Who  is  the"  lady,  pray? 

Ja*.  A  maid  in  the  same  family,  a  woman  of  ho 
nour,  I  assure  you:  she  has  one  husband  already,  a 
seoundrel  sort  of  a  fellow  that  has  run  away  ir.nu 
her,  and  listed  for  a  soldier;  so,  towards  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  she  hopes  to  have  a  certificate  IH-'S 
knocked  o'  the  head;  if  not,  I  suppose  we  shall  settle 
matters  another  way. 

Puff.  Well,  speed  the  plough.  But,  harkye! 
consummate  without  the  certificate,  if  you  can  ;  keep 
your  neck  out  of  the  collar,  do  :  I  have  wore  it  these 
two  years,  and  d y  galled  I  am. 

Juv.  I'll  take  your  advice;  but  I  must  run  away 
to  my  master,  who  will  be  impatient  for  an  answer 
to  his  message  which  I  have  just  delivered  to  the 
young  lady ;  so,  dear  Mr.  Puff,  I  ain  your  most  obe 
dient  humble  servant. 

Puff.  And  I  must  to  our  agent's  for  my  arrears. 
If  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  you'll  hear  of  me  at 
George's,  or  the  Tilt-yard.  Au  ret-uir,  as  we  say 
abroad.  [Exit  JASPER.]  Thus  we  are  as  civil  and  as 
false  as  our  betters ;  Jasper  and  I  were  always  the 
beau  monde  exactly ;  we  ever  hated  one  another 
heartily,  yet  always  shake  hands.  But  now  to  my 
master,  with  a  hetd  full  of  news  and  a  heart  full  of 
joy.  [Goiny,  tlartt. 

"Angelt  and  minister*  ofgiar.e  defend  me  /" 
It  can't  be.     By  heavens  !  it  is,  that  fretful  porcu 
pine,  my  wife.     I  can't  stand  it :  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I'll  try  to  avoid  her 

Enter  TAG. 

Tag.  It  must  be  he.  I'll  swear  to  the  rogue  at  a 
mile's  distance  ;  he  either  has  not  seen  me,  or  won't 
know  me :  if  I  can  keep  my  temper  I'll  try  him  fur 
ther.  Pray,  good  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold — 

Puff.  I  have  nothing  for  you,  good  woman ;  don't 
trouble  me. 

Tag.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  look  this  way — 

Puff.  The  kingdom  is  over-run  with  beggars;  I 
suppose  the  last  I  gave  to  has  sent  this ;  but  I  have 
no  more  loose  silver  about  me ;  so,  pr'ythee,  woman, 
don't  disturb  me. 

Tag.  I  can  hold  out  no  longer!  oh  !  you  villain, 
you  !  Where  have  you  been,  scoundrel  ?  Do  you 
know  me  now,  varlet  ?  [Sr  iztt  him. 

Puff'.  Here,  watch,  watch !  Zounds !  I  shall  have 
my  pocket  picked. 

Tag.  Own  me  this  minute,  hang-dog !  and  confess 
everything;  or  by  the  rage  of  an  injured  woman,  I'll 
raise  up  the  neighbourhood,  throttle  you,  and  send 
you  to  Newgate. 

Puff.  Amazement!  what,  my  own  dear  Tag? 
Come  to  my  arms,  and  let  me  press  you  to  my  heart, 
that  pants  for  thee,  and  only  tbee,  my  true  and  law 
ful  wife.  Now  my  stars  have  overpaid  me  for  the 
fatigue  and  danger  of  the  field;  I  have  wandered 
about  like  Achilles  in  search  of  faithful  Penelopo, 
and  the  gods  have  brought  me  to  this  happy  spot. 

[  Emhracit  her. 

Tag.  The  fellow's  cracked,   for  certain.     Leave 
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your  bombastic  stuff,  and  tell  me,  rascal,  why  you  left 
me,  and  where  you  have  been  these  six  months,  eh  ? 

Puff.  We'll  reserve  my  adventures  for  our  happy 
winter's  evenings.  I  shall  only  tell  you  now,  that 
my  heart  beat  so  strong  in  my  country's  cause,  and 
being  instigated  by  either  honour  or  the  devil,  (I 
can't  tell  which,)  I  set  out  for  Flanders,  to  gather 
laurels,  and  lay  them  at  thy  feet. 

Tag.  You  left  me  to  starve,  villain,  and  beg  my 
bread,  you  did  so. 

Puff  I  left  you  top  hastily,  I  must  confess,  and 
often  has  my  conscience  stung  me  for  it.  I  am  got 
into  an  officer's  service,  have  been  in  several  actions, 
gained  some  credit  by  my  behaviour,  and  am  now 
returned  with  my  master  to  indulge  the  genteeler 
passions. 

Tag.  Don't  think  to  fob  me  off  with  this  nonsen 
sical  talk  ;  what  have  you  brought  me  home  besides  ? 

Puff.  Honour,  and  immoderate  love. 

Tag.  I  could  tear  your  eyes  out, 

Puff.  Temperance,  or  I  walk  off. 

Tag.  Temperance,  traitor,  temperance  !  What  can 
you  say  for  yourself?  Leave  me  to  the  wide  world — 

Puff.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  wide  world  too, 
ha'nt  I  ?  What  would  the  woman  have  ? 

Tag.  Reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  ser 
vice.  [Cries. 

Puff.  Why,  I'm  in  service,  too,  your  lord  and 
master,  a'n't  I;  you  saucy  jade,  you  ?  Come,  where 
dost  live,  hereabouts  ?  Hast  got  good  vails  ?  Dost 
go  to  market  ?  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  darling,  and 
tell  me  where  I  shall  pay  my  duty  to  thee. 

Tag.  Why,  there  I  live,  at  that  house. 

[Pointing  to  the  house  JASPER  came  out  qf. 

Puff.  What,  there  ?  that  house  ? 

Tag.  Yes,  there,  that  house. 

Puff.  Huzza  !  We're  made  for  ever,  you  slut,  you. 
Huzza !  Everything  conspires  this  day  to  make  me 
happy.  Prepare  for  an  inundation  of  joy.  My  mas 
ter  is  in  love  with  your  Miss  Biddy  over  head  and 
ears,  and  she  with  him  :  I  know  she  is  courted  by 
some  old  fool,  and  her  aunt  is  not  against  the  match ; 
but  now  we  are  come,  the  town  will  be  relieved,  and 
the  governor  brought  over:  in  plain  English,  our 
fortune  is  made ;  my  master  must  marry  the  lady, 
and  the  old  gentleman  may  go  to  the  devil. 

Tag.  Heyday  !  What's  all  this  ? 

Puff.  Say  no  more,  the  dice  are  thrown,  doublets 
for  us ;  away  to  your  young  mistress,  while  I  run  to 
my  master;  tell  her  Rhodophil — Ilhodophil  will  be 
with  her  immediately ;  then,  if  her  blood  does  not 
mount  to  her  face  like  quicksilver  in  a  weather-glass, 
and  point  to  extreme  hot,  believe  the  whole  to  be  a 
lie,  and  your  husband  no  politician. 

Tag.  This  is  news,  indeed  !  I  have  had  the  place 
but  a  little  while,  and  have  not  quite  got  into  the 
secrets  of  the  family  ;  but  part  of  your  story  is  true, 
and  if  you  bring  your  master,  and  miss  is  willing,  I 
warrant  we'll  be  too  hard  for  the  old  folks. 

Puff.  I'll  about  it  straight— But,  hold,  Tag,  I  had 
forgot;  pray,  how  does  Mr.  Jasper  do? 

Tag.  Mr.  Jasper  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  I — I — I — 

Puff.  What,  out  of  countenance,  child  ?  Oh,  fie ! 
Speak  plain,  my  dear;  and  the  certificate,  when 
comes  that,  eh,  love  ? 

Tag.  He  has  sold  himself  and  turned  conjurer,  or 
he  would  never  have  known  it.  [Aside. 

Pvff.  Are  not  you  a  jade?  Are  not  you  a  Jezebel? 
Ar'n't  you  a — 

Tag.  O,  ho  !  temperance,  or  I  walk  off. 

Puff.  1  know  I  am  not  finished  yet,  and  so  I  am 
easy  ;  but  more  thanks  to  my  fortune  than  your  rir- 
tue,  madam 


Tag.  Away  to  your  master,  and  I'll  prepare  his 
reception  within. 

Puff.  Shall  I  bring  the  certificate  with  me  ?  [Exit. 

Tag.  Go,  you  graceless  rogue,  you  richly  deserve 
it-  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Cliamber. 

Enter  BIDDY. 

Bid.  How  unfortunate  a  poor  girl  am  I  !  I  dare  not 
t  to  anybody,  and  if  I  don't  I'm  undone. 


tell  my  secret  to 
Heigho  ! 


Enter  TAG. 


[Sighs. 


Pray,  Tag,  is  my  aunt  gone  to  her  lawyer  about  me  ? 
Heigho ! 

Tag.  What's  that  sigh  for,  my  dear  young  mistress  ? 

Bid.  I  did  not  sigh,  not  I.  [Sighs. 

Tag.  Nay,  never  gulp  them  down,  they  are  the 
worst  things  you  can  swallow.  There's  something 
in  that  heart  of  your's,  that  swells  it,  and  puffs  it, 
and  will  burst  it  at  last,  if  you  don't  give  it  vent. 

Bid.  What  would  you  have  me  tell  you?    [SigJts. 

Tag.  Come,  come,  you  are  afraid  I'll  betray  you ; 
but  you  had  as  good  speak,  I  may  do  you  some  ser 
vice  you  little  think  of. 

Bid.  It  is  not  in  your  power,  Tag,  to  give  me  what 
I  want.  [Sighs. 

Tag.  Not  directly,  perhaps ;  but  I  may  be  the 
means  of  helping  you  to  it ;  as  for  example,  if  you 
should  not  like  to  marry  the  old  man  your  aunt  de 
signs  for  you,  one  may  find  a  way  to  break — 

Bid.  His  neck,  Tag  ? 

Tag.  Or  the  match  ;  either  will  do,  child. 

Bid.  I  don't  care  which,  indeed,  so  I  were  clear 
of  him.  I  don't  think  I'm  fit  to  be  married. 

Tag.  To  him,  you  mean  :  you  have  no  objection 
to  marriage,  but  the  man  ;  and  I  applaud  you  for  it. 
But,  come,  courage,  miss ;  never  keep  it  in :  out 
with  it  all. 

Bid.  If  you'll  ask  me  any  questions  I'll  answer 
them  ;  but  I  can't  tell  you  anything  of  myself — 1  shall 
blush  if  1  do. 

Tag.  Well,  then  :  in  the  first  place,  pray,  tell  me, 
Miss  Biddy  Bellair,  if  you  don't  like  somebody  bet 
ter  than  old  Sir  Simon  Loveit  ? 

Bid.  Heigho! 

Tag.  What's  heigho,  miss? 

Bid.  When  I  say  heigho  !  it  means  yes. 

Tag.  Very  well ;  and  this  somebody  is  a  young, 
handsome  fellow  ? 

Bid.  Heigho! 

Tag.  And  if  you  were  once  his,  you  would  be  as 
merry  as  the  best  of  us  ? 

Bid.  Heigho! 

Tag.  So  far  so  good  ;  and  since  I  have  got  you  to 
wet  your  feet,  souse  over  head  at  once,  and  the  pain 
will  be  ever. 

Bid.  I  here  then.  [A  long  sigh.]  Now  help  me 
out,  Tag,  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Tag.  When  did  you  hear  from  your  gallant  ? 

Bid.   Never  since  he  went  to  the  army. 

Tag.   How  so  ? 

Bid.  I  was  afraid  the  letters  would  fall  into  my 
aunt's  hands,  so  I  would  not  let  him  write  to  me ; 
but  I  had  a  better  reason  then. 

Tag.  Pray,  let's  hear  that,  too. 

Bid.  Why,  I  thought  if  I  should  write  to  him,  and 
promise  him  to  love  nobody  else,  and  should  after 
wards  change  my  mind,  he  might  think  I  was  in 
constant,  and  call  me  a  coquette. 

Tag.  What  a  simple  innocent  it  is  !  L^t«'de.]  And 
have  you  changed  your  mind,  miss  ? 
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ays  playing  with  my  fun,  and  shewing  his  teeth; 
id  whenever  I  speak,   he  pats  me,   so — and  cries, 


Jlil.  No,  indeed,  Tag  ;  I  love  him  the  best  of  any 
of  them. 

Tag.  Of  any  of  them  !  Why,  have  you  any  more  ? 

Bid.  Pray,  don't  ask  me. 

Tat/.  Nay,  miss,  if  you  only  trust  me  by  halves, 
you  can't  expect — 

Bid.  I  will  trust  you  with  everything.  When  I 
parted  with  him  I  grew  melancholy ;  so,  in  order  to 
divert  me,  I  have  let  two  others  court  me  till  he  re- 
turus  again. 

Tan.  Is  that  all,  my  dear  ?  Mighty  simple,  in 
deed  !  [Aside. 

Bid.  One  of  them  is  a  fine  blustering  man,  and  is 
called  Captain  Flash  ;  he's  always  talking  of  lighting 
and  wars;  he  thinks  he's  sure  of  me,  hut  I  shall 
baulk  him  ;  we  shall  see  him  this  afternoon  ;  fur  he 
pressed  strongly  to  come,  and  I  have  given  him 
leave,  while  my  aunt  is  taking  her  afternoon's  nap. 

Tat/.  And  who  is  the  other,  pray? 

Bid.  Quite  another  sort  of  a  man  ;  he  speaks  like 
at  lady  for  all  the  world,  and  never  swears,  as  Mr. 
Flash  does,  but  wears  nice  white  gloves,  and  tells 
jn«-  what  ribands  become  my  complexion,  where  to 
stick  my  patches,  who  is  the  best  milliner,  where 
they  sell  the  best  tea,  and  which  is  the  best  wash  for 
the  face  and  the  best  pa^le  for  the  hands  ;  he  is  al- 
wa 
an 

*'  The  devil  take  me,  Miss  Biddy,  but  you'll  be  my 
perdition."     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tag.  Oh,  the  pretty  creature  !  and  what  do  you 
call  him,  pray  ? 

Bid.  His  name  is  Fribble,  and  you  shall  see  him 
too ;  for,  by  mistake,  I  appointed  them  at  the  same 
time ;  but  yon  must  help  me  out  with  them. 

Tag.  And  suppose  your  favourite  should  come  too? 

Bid.  I  should  not  care  what  became  of  the  others. 

Tat/.  What's  his  name  ? 

Bid.  It  begins  with  an  R — h — o— 

Tag.  I'll  be  hang'd  if  it  is  not  Rhodophil. 

Bid.  I  am  frightened  at  you.     You  are  a  witch  ! 

Tag.  I  am  so,  and  I  can  tell  your  fortune,  too. 
Look  me  in  the  face.  The  gentleman  you  love  most 
in  the  world  will  be  at  our  house  this  afternoon  ;  he 
arrived  from  the  army  this  morning,  and  dies  till  he 
sees  you. 

Bid.  Is  he  come,  Tag  ?  Don't  joke  with  me. 

Tag.  Not  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense,  you 
must  know,  the  servant  of  your  Strephon,  by  some 
unaccountable  fate  or  other,  is  my  lord  and  master ; 
he  has  just  been  with  me,  and  told  me  of  his  master's 
arrival  and  impatience — 

Bid.  Oh !  my  dear,  dear  Tag,  you  have  put  me 
out  of  my  wits  ;  I  am  all  over  in  a  nutter.  I  shall 
leap  out  of  my  skin — I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
myself.  Is  he  come,  Tag  ?  I  am  ready  to  faint.  I'd 
give  the  world  I  had  put  on  another  dress  to-day. 

Tag.  I  assure  you,  miss,  you  look  charmingly. 

Bid.  Do  I,  indeed,  though  ?  I'll  alter  my  hair  im- 
media  ely. 

Tag.  We'll  go  to  dinner  first,  and  then  I'll  assist 
you. 

Bid.  Dinner !  I  can't  cat  a  morsel.  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  me;  my  ears  tingle,  my 
heart  beats,  my  face  flushes,  and  I  tremble  every 
joint  of  me.  I  must  run  in  and  look  at  myself  in  the 
glass  this  moment.  [I1' tit. 

Tag.  Yes,  she  has  it,  and  deeply,  too;  this  is  no 
hypocrisy. 

Not  art  but  nature  now  performs  her  part, 

And  every  word's  the  language  of  the  heart.    [Exit. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber.. 
Enter  CAPTAIN  LOVKIT,  BIPDY,  TAG,  and  I 

Capt.  L.  To  find  you  still  constant,  and  to  arrive 
at  such  a  critical  juncture,  is  the  height  of  fortune 
and  happiness. 

Bid.  Nothing  shall  force  me  from  you ;  and  if  I 
am  secure  of  your  affections — 

I'vj}'.  I'll  be  bound  lor  him,  madam,  and  give  you 
any  security  you  can  ask, 

Toy.  Everything  goes  on  to  our  wish,  sir;  I  ju-t 
now  had  a  second  conference  with  my  old  lady,  and 
she  was  so  convinced  by  my  arguments,  that  si. 
turned  instantly  to  the  lawyer  to  forbid  the  drawing 
out  of  any  writings  at  all;  and  she  is  determined 
never  to  thwart  miss's  inclinations,  and  left  it  ton-  i  , 
give  the  old  gentleman  his  discharge  at  the  next  visit. 

Capt.  L.  Shall  I  undertake  the  old  dragon  ? 

Tag.  If  we  have  occasion  for  help,  we  shall  call 
for  you, 

Bid.  I  expect  him  every  moment ;  therefore,  I'll 
tell  you  what,  Rhodophil,  "you  and  your  man  shall 
be  locked  up  in  my  bed-chamber  till  we  have  settled 
matters  with  the  old  gentleman. 

Capt.  L.  Do  what  you  please  with  me. 

Bid.  You  must  not  be  impatient,  though. 

Capt.  L.  I  can  undergo  anything  with  such  a  re 
ward  in  view;  one  kiss,  and  I'll  be  quite  resigned. 
And  now,  shew  me  the  way.  [Ejrit  u-ilh  Lidiiy. 

Tag.  Come,  sirrah,  when  I  have  got  you  under 
lock  and  key  I  shall  bring  you  to  reason.  * 

Puff'.  Are  your  wedding  clothes  ready,  my  dove  ? 
The  certificate's  come. 

Tag.  Go  follow  your  captain,  sirrah:  march.  You 
may  thank  heaven  I  had  patience  to  stay  so  long. 

[Exit  tvithrujf: 
Re-enter  BIDDT. 

Bid.  I  was  very  much  alarmed  for  fear  my  two 
gallant j  should  come  in  upon  us  unawares ;  we 
should  have  had  sad  work  if  they  had  ;  I  find  I  love 
Rhodophil  vastly ;  for  though  my  other  sparks  flatter 
me  more,  I  can't  abide  the  thoughts  of  them  now.  I 
have  business  upon  my  hands  enough  to  turn  my 
little  head  ;  but,  egad  !  my  heart's  good,  and  a  fig 
for  dangers  !  Let  me  see  : — what  shall  I  do  with  my 
two  gallants  ?  I  must,  at  least,  part  with  them  de 
cently.  Suppose  I  set  them  together  by  the  ears  ? 
The  luckiest  thought  in  the  world  !  For  if  they  won'', 
quarrel,  (as  I  believe  they  won't,)  I  can  break  with 
them  for  cowards,  and  very  justly  dismiss  them  mr 
service  ;  aud  if  they  will  light,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  killed,  the  other  will  certainly  be  hange.J 
or  run  away ;  and  so  I  shall  very  handsomely  get 
rid  of  them  both. 

tie-enter  TAG. 

Well,  Tag,  are  they  safe  ? 

Tag.  I  think  so;  the  door's  double-locked,  and  I 
have  the  key  in  my  pocket. 

Bid.  That's  pure  ;  but  have  you  given  them  any 
thing  to  divert  them  ? 

Tag.  I  have  given  the  Captain  one  of  your  old 
gloves  to  mumble :  but  my  Strephon  is  diverting 
himself  with  the  more  substantial  comforts  of  a  cold 
venison  pasty. 

Hid.   What  shall  wo  do  with  the  next  that  comes? 

Tag.  If  Mr.  Fribble  comes  first,  I'll  clap  him  up 
into  my  lady's  store  room  ;  I  suppose  he  is  a  great 
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maker  of  marmalade  himself,  and  will  have  an  op 
portunity  of  making  some  critical  remarks  upon  our 
pastry  and  sweetmeats. 

Bid.  When  one  of  'em  comes,  do  you  go  and 
watch  for  the  other ;  and  as  soon  as  you  see  him, 
run  in  to  us  and  pretend  it  is  my  aunt,  and  so  we  shall 
have  an  excuse  to  lock  him  up  till  we  want  him. 

Tag.  You  may  depend  upon  me.  Here  is  one 
of  'em. 

Enter  FRIBBLE. 

Bid.  Mr.  Fribble,  your  servant. 

Frib.  Miss  Biddy,  your  slave.  I  hope  I  have  not 
come  upon  you  abruptly  ;  I  should  have  waited  upon 
you  sooner,  but  an  accident  happened  that  discom 
posed  me  so,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  home  again 
to  take  drops. 

Bid.  Indeed  you  don't  look  well,  sir.  Go,  Tag, 
and  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Tag.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit. 

Bid.  I  have  set  my  maid  to  watch  my  aunt,  that 
we  mayn't  be  surprised  by  her. 

Frib.  Your  prudence  is  equal  to  your  beauty, 
miss ;  and  I  hope  your  permitting  me  to  kiss  your 
hands  will  be  no  impeachment  to  your  understanding. 

Bid.  I  hate  the  sight  of  him.  [Aside.]  I  was  afraid 
I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ; 
pray  let  me  know  what  accident  you  met  with,  and 
what's  the  matter  with  your  hand?  I  sha'n't  be  easy 
till  I  know. 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow,  Miss  Biddy,  you're  a  good 
creeter :  I'll  endeavour  to  muster  up  what  little  spirits 
I  have,  and  tell  you  the  whole  aft'air.  Hem  !  But, 
first,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  make  you  a  present 
of  a  small  pot  of  my  lip-salve  ;  my  servant  made  it 
this  morning  ;  the  ingredients  are  innocent,  I  assure 
you ;  nothing  but  the  best  virgin-wax,  conserve  of 
roses,  and  lily  of  the  valley  water. 

Bid.  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  my  lips  are  generally 
red,  and  when  they  a'n't,  I  bite  'em. 

Frib.  I  bite  my  own  sometimes,  to  pout  'em  a  little ; 
but  this  will  give  them  a  softness,  colour,  and  an 
agreeable  moister.  Thus  let  me  make  an  humble 
offering  at  that  shrine  where  I  have  already  sacrificed 
my  heart.  [Kneels,  and  gives  the  lip-salve. 

Bid  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  prettily  ex 
pressed  ;  you  are  positively  the  best  company  in  the 
world.  I  wish  he  were  out  of  the  house.  [Aside. 

Frib.  But  to  return  to  my  accident,  and  the  rea 
son  why  my  hand  is  in  this  condition, — I  beg  you'll 
excuse  the  appearance  of  it,  and  be  satisfied  that  no 
thing  but  mere  necessity  could  have  forced  me  to 
appear  thus  muffled  before  you. 

Bid.  I  am  very  willing  to  excuse  any  misfortune 
that  happens  to  you,  sir.  [Curtsies. 

Frib.  You  are  vastly  good,  indeed.  Thus  it  was  : 
— Hem  !  You  must  know,  miss,  there  is  not  an  ani 
mal  in  the  creation  I  have  so  great  an  aversion  to, 
as  those  hackney-coach  fellows.  As  I  was  coming 
out  of  my  lodgings,  says  one  of 'em  to  me,  "Would 
your  honour  have  a  coach  ?"  "  No,  man,"  said  I, 
"not  now,"  with  all  the  civility  imaginable.  "  I'll 
carry  you  and  your  doll,  too,"  said  he,  "  Miss  Mar 
gery — for  the  same  price."  Upon  which,  the  mascu 
line  btasts  about  us  fell  a  laughing  ;  then  I  turned 
round  in  a  great  passion,  "  Curse  me,"  says  I,  "fel 
low,  but  I'll  trounce  thee."  And  as  I  was  holding 
out  my  hand  in  a  threatening  poster,  thus,  he  makes 
a  cut  at  me  with  his  whip,  and  striking  me  over  the 
nail  of  my  little  finger,  it  gave  me  such  exquisite 
torter  that  I  fainted  away ;  and  while  I  was  in  this 
condition,  the  mob  picked  my  pocket  of  my  purse, 


scissors,  my  Mecca  smelling-bottle,  and  my  huswife. 

Bid.  1  shall  laugh  in  his  face.  \ Aside. \  I  am  afraid 
you  are  in  great  pain  ;  pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Fribble  ; 
but  I  hope  your  hand  is  in  no  danger?  [They  sit. 

Frib.  Not  in  the  least,  ma'am;  pray  don't  be  ap 
prehensive;  a  milk  poultice,  and  a  gentle  sudorilic 
to-night,  with  a  little  manna  in  the  morning,  I  am 
confident  will  relieve  me  entirely. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Mr.  Fribble,  do  you  make  use  of 
a  huswife  ? 

Frib.  I  can't  do  without  it,  ma'  am :  there  is  a 
club  of  us,  all  young  bachelors,  the  sweetest  society 
in  the  world  ;  and  we  meet  three  times  a-week  at  each 
others  lodgings,  where  we  drink  tea,  hear  the  chat 
of  the  day,  invent  fashions  for  the  ladies,  make  mo 
dels  of  'em,  and  cut  out  patterns  in  paper.  We  were 
the  first  inventors  of  knotting,  and  this  fringe  is  the 
original  produce  and  joint  labour  of  our  little  com 
munity. 

Bid.  And  who  are  your  pretty  set,  pray  ? 

Frib.  There's  Phil  Whiffle,  Jacky  Wagtail,  my 
Lord  Trip,  Billy  Dimple,  Sir  Dilberry  Diddle,  and 
your  humble  : — 

Bid.  What  a  sweet  collection  of  happy  creatures  ! 

Frib.  Indeed,  and  so  we  are  miss;  but  a  prodi 
gious  fracas  disconcerted  us  some  time  ago,  at  Billy 
Dimple's — three  drunken  naughty  women  of  the 
town  burst  into  our  club-room,  curst  us  all,  threw 
down  the  china,  broke  six  looking-glasses,  scalded 
us  with  the  slop-basin,  and  scratched  poor  Phil 
Whiffle's  cheek  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  has  kept 
his  bed  bis  bed  these  three  weeks. 

Bid.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fribble,  I  think  all  our  sex  have 
great  reason  to  be  angry ;  for  if  you  are  so  happy 
now  you  are  bachelors,  the  ladies  may  wish  and  sigh 
to  very  little  purpose. 

Frib*  You  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you ;  I  am  pro 
digiously  rallied  about  my  passion  for  you,  I  can 
tell  you  that,  and  am  looked  upon  as  lost  to  our  so 
ciety  already.  He,  he,  he! 

Bid.  Pray,  Mr.  Fribble,  now  you  have  gone  so 
far,  don't  think  me  impudent  if  I  long  to  know  how 
you  intend  to  use  the  lady  who  has  been  honoured 
with  your  affections? 

Frib.  Not  as  most  other  wives  are  used,  I  assure 
you ;  all  the  domestic  business  will  be  taken  off  her 
hands  ;  I  shall  make  the  tea,  comb  the  dogs,  and 
dress  the  children  myself;  so  that,  though  I'm  a 
commoner,  Mrs.  Fribble  will  lead  the  life  of  a  woman 
of  quality;  for  she  will  have  nothing  to  do,  but  lie 
in  bed,  play  at  cards,  and  scold  the  servants. 

Bid.  What  a  happy  creature  she  must  be  ! 

Frib.  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  Then  pray  let  me 
have  a  little  serious  talk  with  you  :  though  my  pas 
sion  is  not  of  a  long  standing,  I  hope  the  sincerity 
of  my  intentions — 

Bid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Frib.  Go,  you  wild  thing.  [Pats  her.]  The  devil 
take  me,  but  there  is  no  talking  to  you.  How  can 
you  use  me  in  this  barbarous  manner?  if  I  had  the 
constitution  of  an  alderman  it  would  sink  under  my 
sufferings.  Hooman  nater  can't  support  it. 

Bid.  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  me,  Mr.  Frib 
ble  ? 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow  I'll  beat  you  if  you  talk  so. 
Don't  look  at  me  in  that  manner — flesh  and  blood 
can't  bear  it.  I  could — but  I  won't  grow  indecent. 

Bid.  But,  pray,  sir,  where  are  the  verses  you  were 
to  write  upon  me  ?  I  find,  if  a  young  lady  depends 
too  much  upon  such  fine  gentlemen  as  you,  she'll 
certainly  be  disappointed. 

Frib.  I  vow,  the  flutter  I  was  put  into  this  after 
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noon  has  quite  turned  my  senses ;  here  they  are, 
though,  and  I  believe  you'll  liko  'cm. 

Bid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  [Curtsii-s. 

Frib.  I  protest,  miss,  I  don't  like  th;it  rurt-y. 
Look  at  me,  and  always  rise  in  this  manner.  |_K«»v  *.  ] 
But,  my  dear  creeter,  who  put  on  your  raj)  to-day  ? 
They  have  made  a  fright  of  you,  and  it  is  as  yol low- 
as  old  Lady  Crowfoot's  mvk.  When  we  arc  settled, 
I'll  dress  your  head  myself. 

liiil.   Pray  read  the  verses  to  me,  Mr.  Fribble, 

Frib.  1  <>h«>y.— Hem!  William  Fribble,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Biddy  Bellair.  Greeting: 

No  ice  to  hard,  to  cold  at  I, 
'7V//  tfiirni'd  und  soften'd  by  your  eye  ; 
And  iinir  tin/  heart  dissolve  away 
In  ilreums  by  niykt,  in  tiykt  by  day  ; 
No  brutal  passion  first  my  breast, 
HVii'c/i  loaths  the  object  when  pottett'd  ; 
Hut  one  of  harmless,  gentle  kind, 
ll'hose  joys  are  center*  d— in  the  mind  ; 
Than  take  with  me  love's  letter  party 
His  «\>u-ny  iriny,  but  not  his  dart. 

How  do  you  like  'em  ? 

Bid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  swear  they  are  very  pretty ; 
but  I  do'nt  quite  understand  'em. 

Frib.  These  light  pieces  are  never  so  well  under 
stood  in  reading,  as  in  singing;  I  have  set 'em  my 
self,  and  will  endeavour  to  give  'em  you.  La,  la! 
I  have  an  abominable  cold,  and  can't  sing  a  note ; 
however,  the  tune's  nothing;  the  manner's  all.  [Sinys. 
No  ice  to  hard,  8fc. 

Enter  TAG,  running. 

Tag.  Your  aunt,  your  aunt,  your  aunt,  madam  ! 

Frib.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Bid.  Hide,  hide  Mr.  Fribble,  Tag,  or  we  are 
ruined. 

Frib.  Oh !  for  heaven's  sake,  put  me  anywhere,  so 
I  don't  dirty  my  clothes. 

Bid.  Put  him  into  the  store-room,  Tag,  this  mo- 
ni.'Mit. 

Frib.  Is  it  a  damp  place,  Mrs.  Tag?  The  floor  is 
boarded,  I  hope? 

Tay.  Indeed  it  is  not,  sir. 

Frib.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  certainly  catch 
my  death  !  Where's  my  cambric  handkerchief,  and 
my  salts  ?  I  shall  certainly  have  my  hysterics. 

[Runt  in. 

Bid.  In,  in,  in.  So  now  let  the  other  come  as 
soon  as  he  will ;  I  did  not  care  if  I  had  twenty  of 
'cm,  so  they  would  but  come  one  after  another. 

Re-enter  TAG. 

Was  my  aunt  coming? 

Tag.  No,  'twas  Mr.  Flash,  I  suppose,  by  the 
length  of  his  stride,  and  the  cock  of  his  hat.  He'll 
be  here  this  minute.  What  we  shall  do  with  him  ? 

Bid.  I'll  manage  him,  I  warrant  you,  and  try  his 
courage  :  be  sure  you  are  ready  to  second  me ;  we 
shall  have  pure  sport. 

Tag.   Hush  !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  FLASH,  tinying. 

Flash.  Well,  my  blossom,  here  am  I  !  What 
hopes  for  a  poor  dog,  eh?  How!  the  maid  here ! 

then  I've  lost  the  town,  d e  !  Not  a  shilling  to 

bribe  the  governor;  she'll  spring  a  mine,  and  I  shall 
be  blown  to  the  devil. 

Bit/.  Don't  be  ashamed,  Mr.  Flash;  I  have  told 
Tag  the  whole  affair,  and  she's  my  friend,  I  can  as- 
tare  you. 


Flash.  Is  she?  then  she  won't  be  mine,  I  ain 
lain.     \A*ide.\     Well,  Mrs.  Tag,  you  know,  I 
pose,  what's  to  be  done :  this  young  lady  and  I  have 
contracted  ourselves;  and  so,  if  you  please  to  stand 
bridi-maid,  why  we'll  fix  the  wedding-day  directly. 

Tni/.  The  wedding-day,  sir? 

.  The   \v(>d(liii-r-([;iy,   sir !  Ay,   sir,  the  wed- 
y,  sir;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that,  sir  ? 

Hid.  My  dear  Captain  Flash,  don't  make  such  a 
noise  ;  you'll  wake  my  aunt. 

ft.  And  suppose  I  did,  child,  what  then? 

Bid.  She'd  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits. 

Flash.  At  me,  miss  !  frightened  at  me  ?  Tout  an. 
contraire,  I  assure  you ;  you  mistake  the  thing, 
child ;  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  I  am  not  quite 
so  shocking.  [Affectedly. \ 

Tag.  Indeed,  sir,  you  flatter  yourself ;  but  pray, 
sir,  what  are  your  pretensions  ? 

Flash.  The  lady's  promises,  my  own  passion,  and 
the  best-mounted  blade  in  the  three  kingdoms.  If 
any  man  can  produce  a  better  title,  let  him  take 
her ;  if  not,  the  devil  mince  inc,  if  I  give  up  an 
atom  of  her. 

Bid.  He's  in  a  fine  passion,  if  he  would  but  hold 
it.  [Aside.] 

Tay.  Pray,  sir,  hear  reason  a  little. 

Flash.  I  never  do,  madam  ;  it  is  not  my  method 
of  proceeding ;  here  is  my  logic.  [Draws  his  sword.\ 
Sa,  sa — my  best  argument  is  carte  over  arm,  madam, 
ha,  ha  !  [lunges.]  and  if  he  answers  that,  madam, 
through  my  small  guts,  my  breath,  blood,  and  mis 
tress,  are  all  at  his  service.  Nothing  more,  madam. 

Bid.  This  *11  do,  this  '11  do. 

Tag.  But,  sir,  sir,  sir  ! 

Flash.  But,  madam,  madam,  madam !  I  profess 
blood,  madam !  I  was  bred  up  to  it  from  a  child  ;  I 
study  the  book  of  fate,  and  the  camp  is  my  univer 
sity.  I  have  attended  the  lectures  of  prince  Charles 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  Bathiani  upon  the  Po,  and  have 
extracted  knowledge  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  : 
I'm  not  to  be  frightened  with  squibs,  madam,  no,  no. 

Bid.  Pray,  dear  sir,  don't  mind  her;  but  let  me 
prevail  with  you  to  go  away  this  time.  Your  pas 
sion  is  very  nnc,  to  be  sure;  and  when  my  aunt  and 
Tag  are  out  of  the  way,  I'll  let  you  know  when  I'd 
have  you  come  again. 

Flash.  When  you'd  have  me  come  again,  child  ? 
And  suppose  I  never  would  come  again,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  now,  eh?  You  pretend  to  be  afraid 
of  your  aunt;  your  aunt  knows  what's  what  too  well 
to  refuse  a  good  match  when  'tis  offered.  Look  ye 
miss,  I  am  a  man  of  honour;  glory  is  my  aim;  I  have 
told  you  the  road  I  am  in ;  and  do  you  see  here, 
child  ?  [Shewing  his  sword.]  No  tricks  upon  tra 
vellers. 

Bid.  But  pray,  sir,  hear  me. 

Flash.  No,  no,  no ;  I  know  the  world,  madam ;  I 
am  as  well  known  at  Covcnt-garden  as  the  dial, 
madam ;  I'll  break  a  lamp,  bully  a  constable,  bam  a 
justice,  or  bilk  a  box-keeper,  with  any  man  in  the 
liberties  of  Westminster.  What  do  you  think  of  me 
now,  madam  ? 

/>/,/.  Pray  don't  be  so  furious,  sir. 

Flash.  Come,  come,  come,  few  words  are  best; 
somebody's  happier  than  somebody,  and  I  am  a 
poor,  silly  fellow,  ha,  ha!  That's  all.  Lookye,  child, 
to  be  short,  (for  I'm  a  man  of  reflection,)  1  have  bnt 
a  bagatelle  to  say  to  you  :  I  am  in  love  with  you  up 
to  hell  and  desperation  ;  may  the  sky  crush  me  if  I 
am  not.  But  since  there  is  another  more  fortunate 
than  I,  adieu  Biddy !  Prosperity  to  the  happy  rival, 
patience  to  poor  Flash ;  but  the  first  time  we 
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gunpowder  be  my  perdition,  but  I'll  have  the  honour 
to  cut  a  throat  with  him. 

Bid.  [Stopping  him.]  You  may  meet  with  him  now, 
if  you  please. 

Flask.  Now  may  I  ? — Where  is  he  ? — I'll  sacrifice 
the  villain  !  [Aloud.] 

Tag.  Hush  !  he's  but  in  the  next  room, 

Plash.  Is  he  ?  Ram  me  [low]  into  a  mortar-piece, 
but  I'll  have  vengeance ;  my  blood  boils  to  be  at  him. 
Don't  be  frightened,  miss  ! 

Bid.  No,  sir,  I  never  was  better  pleased,!  assure  you. 

Flash.  I  shall  soon  do  his  business. 

Bid.  As  soon  as  you  please  ;  take  your  own  time. 

Tag,  I'll  fetch  the  gentleman  to  you  immediately. 

[Going.] 

Flash.  [Stopping  her.]  Stay,  stay  a  little  ;  what 
a  passion  I  am  in  !  Are  you  sure  he  is  in  the  next 
room  ?  I  shall  certainly  tear  him  to  pieces ;  I  would 
fain  murder  him  like  a  gentleman,  too ;  besides,  this 
family  sha'n't  be  brought  into  trouble  upon  mj  ac 
count.  I  have  it — I'll  watch  for  him  in  the  street, 
and  mix  his  blood  with  the  puddle  of  the  next  ken 
nel.  [Going.] 

Bid.  [Stopping  him.]  No,  pray,  Mr.  Flash,  let  me 
eee  the  battle ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  fight  for 
me  ;  you  sha'n't  go,  indeed.  [Holding  him.] 

Tag.  [Holding  him.]  Oh !  pray  let  me  see  you 
fight ;  there  were  two  gentlemen  fought  yesterday, 
and  my  mistress  was  never  so  diverted  in  her  life. 
I'll  fetch  him  out.  [Exit. 

Bid.  Do  ;  stick  him,  stick  him,  Captain  Flash ;  I 
shall  love  yon  the  better  for  it. 

Flash.  D — n  your  love ;  I  wish  I  were  out  of  the 
house,  [.4szde.] 

Bid.  Here  he  is ;  now  speak  some  of  your  hard 
words,  and  run  him  through — 

Flash.  Don't  be  in  tits  now.     [Aside  to  Biddy.] 

Bid.  Never  fear  me. 

Re-enter  TAG,  with  FRIBBLE. 

Tag.  [To  Fribble.]  Take  it  on  my  word,  sir,  he  is 
a  bully,  and  nothing  else, 

Frib.  [Frightened.]  I  know  you  are  my  good 
friend  ;  but,  perhaps,  you  don't  know  his  disposition. 

Tag.  I  am  confident  he  is  a  coward. 

Frib.  Is  he  ?  Nay,  then,  I'm.  his  man. 

Flash.  I  like  his  looks ;  but  I'll  not  venture  too 
far  at  first. 

Tag.  Speak  to  him,  sir. 

Frib.  I  will.  I  understand,  sir — hem  ! — that  you — 
by  Mrs.  Tag,  here — sir — who  has  informed  me — 
hem  ! — that  you  would  be  glad  to  speak  with  me — 
D e!  [Turns  off1.] 

Flash.  I  can  speak  to  you,  sir,  or  to  anybody,  sir; 
er  I  can  let  it  alone,  and  hold  my  tongue,  if  I  see 
occasion,  sir — D e!  [Turns  off'.] 

Bid.  Well  said,  Mr.  Flash,  be  in  a  passion. 

Tag.  [To  Fribble.]  Don't  mind  his  looks;  he 
changes  colour  already ;  to  him,  to  him.  [Pushes  him.] 

Frib.  Don't  hurry  me,  Mrs.  Tag,  for  heaven's  sake  ! 
I  shall  be  out  of  breath  before  I  begin,  if  you  do. — 
Sir,  [to  Flash.]  if  you  can't  speak  to  a  gentleman 
in  another  manner,  sir,  why  then  I'll  venture  to 
say,  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue.  Oons  ! 

Flash.  Sir,  you  and  I  are  of  different  opinions. 

Frib.  You  and  your  opinion  may  go  to  the  devil. 
Take  that.  [Turns  off" to  Tag.] 

Tag.  Well  said,  sir,  the  day's  your  own. 

Bid.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Flash  ?  Is  all  your 
fury  gone  ?  Do  you  give  me  up  ? 

Frib.  I  have  done  his  business.     [Struts  about.] 

Flash.  Give  you  up,  madam  !     No,  madam,  when 


I  am  determined  in  my  resolutions  I  am  always 
calm ;  'tis  our  way,  madam  ;  and  now  I  shall  pro 
ceed  to  business.  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  a  word  to  you  in 
private. 

Frib.  Keep  your  distance,  fellow,  and  I'll  answer 
you.  That  lady  has  confessed  a  passion  for  me ;  and 
as  she  has  delivered  up  her  heart  into  my  keeping, 
nothing  but  my  heart's  blood  shall  purchase  it. 

Tag.  Bravo !  bravo ! 

Flash.  If  those  are  the  conditions,  I'll  give  you 
earnest  for  it  directly.  [Draws.]  Now,  villain,  re 
nounce  all  right  and  title  this  minute,  or  the  torrent 
of  my  rage  will  overflow  my  reason,  and  I  shall  an 
nihilate  the  nothingness  of  your  soul  and  body  in 
an  instant. 

Frib.  I  wish  there  was  a  constable  at  hand  to  take 
us  both  up  ;  we  shall  certainly  do  one  another  a  pre 
judice. 

Tag.  No,  you  won't  indeed,  sir ;  pray  bear  up  to 
him  ;  if  you  would  but  draw  your  sword,  and  be  in 
a  passion,  he  would  run  away  directly. 

Frib.  Will  he  ?  [Draws  his  sword.]  Then— I  can 
no  longer  contain  myself. — Hell  and  the  furies! 
Come  on,  thou  savage  brute  ! 

Tag.  Go  on,  sir.  [Here  they  stand  in  jiyhtiny 
postures,  while  Biddy  and  Tag  push  them  foi  ward.] 

Flash.  Come  on. 

Bid.  Go  on. 

Frib.  Come  on,  rascal. 

Tag.  Go  on,  sir. 

Enter  Captain  LOVEIT  and  PUFF. 

Capt.  L.  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ? 

Bid.  If  you  won't  fight,  here's  one  that  will.  Oh  I 
Rhodophil,  these  two  sparks  are  your  rivals,  and 
have  pestered  me  these  two  months  with  their  ad 
dresses  ;  they  forced  themselves  into  the  house,  and 
have  been  quarrelling  about  me,  and  disturbing  the 
family  ;  if  they  won't  fight,  pray  kick  them  out  of 
the  house. 

Capt.  L.  What's  the  matter,  gentlemen?  [They 
both  keep  their  fencing  posture.] 

Flash.  Don't  part  us,  sir. 

Frib.  No,  pray,  sir,  don't  part  us;  we  shall  do 
you  a  mischief. 

Capt.  L.  Puff,  look  to  the  other  gentleman,  and 
call  a  surgeon. 

Bid  and  Tag.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Puff".  Bless  me !  how  can  you  stand  under  your 
wounds,  sir  ? 

Frib.  Am  I  hurt,  sir  ? 

Puff.  Hurt,  sir  !  why  you  have — let  me  see — pray 
stand  in  the  light — one,  two,  three,  through  the 
heart;  and  let  me  see — hum! — eight  through  the 
small-guts  !  Come,  sir,  make  it  up  the  round  dozen, 
and  then  we'll  part  you. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Capt.  L.  Come  here,  Puff.  [  Whispers,  and  looks 
at  Flash.] 

Puff".  'Tis  the  very  same,  sir. 

Capt.  L.  [to  Flash.]  Pray  sir,  have  I  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  abroad  ? 

Flash.  I  have  served  abroad. 

Capt.  L.  Had  not  you  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  be 
missing  at  the  last  engagement  in  Flanders? 

Flash.  I  was  found  among  the  dead  in  the  field  of 
battle. 

Puff".  He  was  the  first  that  fell,  sir  ;  the  wind  of  a 
cannon-ball  struck  him  flat  upon  his  face  ;  he  had  just 
strength  enough  to  creep  into  a  ditch,  and  there  he 
was  found  after  the  battle  in  a  most  deplorable  con 
dition. 
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Capt.  L.  Pray,  sir,  what  advancement  did  you  get 
by  the  service  of  that  day  ? 

Flath.  My  wounds  rendered  me  unfit  for  service, 
and  I  sold  out. 

Puff.  Stole  out,  you  mean.  Wo  hunted  him  l>y 
scent  to  the  water  side;  thence  he  touk  shipping  for 
England  ;  and,  taking  the  advantage  of  my  tn.i-t.'i  - 
absence,  has  attacked  the  ritudrl  which  we  are  luckily 
come  to  relieve,  and  drive  his  honour  into  the  ditch 
again. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Frib.  He,  he,  he  ! 

Capt  L.  And  now,  sir,  how  hive  you  dared  to 
shew  your  face  in  open  day,  or  wear  even  the  out 
side  of  a  profession  you  have  so  much  scandalized 
by  your  behaviour  ?  I  honour  the  name  of  a  soldier, 
and  .is  a  party  concerned,  am  bound  not  to  see  it  ills- 
graced.  As  you  have  forfeited  your  title  to  honour, 
deliver  up  your  sword  this  instant. 

Flath.  Nay,  good  Captain — 

Capt.  L.  No  words,  sir.     [Takes  hit  suvrd.} 

Fnb.  He's  a  sad  scoundrel ;  I  wish  I  had  kicked 
him. 

Capt.  L.  The  next  thing  I  command,  leave  this 
house,  change  the  colour  of  your  clothes  and  fierce 
ness  of  your  looks ;  appear  from  top  to  toe  the 
wretch,  the  very  wretch  thou  art.  If  e'er  I  meet 
thee  in  the  military  dress  again,  or  if  you  put  on 
looks  that  belie  the  native  baseness  of  thy  heart,  be 
it  where  it  will,  this  shall  be  the  reward  of  thy  im 
pudence  and  disobedience.  [Kicks  him,  he  runs  off'. 

Bid.  Oh  !  my  dear  Rhodophil ! 

Frib.  What  an  infamous  rascal  it  is !  I  thank  you, 

fir,  for  this  favour ;  but  I  must  after  and  cane  him. 

[Going,  he  is  slopped  by  the  Captain. 

Capt.  L.  One  word  with  you,  too,  sir 


Frib.  With  me,  sir? 

Capt.  L.  You  need  not  tremble;  I  won't  use  you 
roughly. 

h'rth.  I  am  certain  of  that,  sir ;  but  I  am  sadly 
troulilod  with  weak  nerves. 

Capt.  L.  Thou  art  a  species  too  despicable  for 
correction  ;  therefore,  begone;  and  if  I  see  you  here 
again,  your  insignificancy  sha'n't  protect  you. 

Frib.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindnesses  : 
well,  if  over  I  have  anything  to  do  with  intrigues 
again  ! —  [Exit. 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Puff.  Shall  I  ease  you  of  your  trophy,  sir  ? 

Capt.  L.  Take  it,  Puff,  as  a  small  recompense  for 
thy  fidelity  ;  thou  canst  better  use  it  than  its  owner. 

Puff'.  I  wish  your  honour  had  a  patent  to  take 
puch  trifles  from  every  pretty  gentleman  that  could 
spare  'era  ;  I  would  set  up  the  largest  cutler's  shop 
in  the  kingdom. 

Capt.  L.  Well  said,  Puff. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Mr.  Fox,  how  did  you  get  out  of 
your  hole  ?  I  thought  you  were  locked  in. 

Capt.  L.  I  shot  the  bolt  back  when  I  heard  a 
noise ;  and,  thinking  you  were  in  danger,  I  broke 
my  confinement  without  any  other  consideration 
than  your  safety.  [Kisses  her  hand.] 

Bid.  I'm  afraid  the  town  will  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  think  I  have  been  a  little  coquettish  in 
my  behaviour ;  but  I  hope,  as  I  have  been  constant 
to  the  Captain,  I  shall  be  excused  diverting  myself 
with  pretenders. 

Ladies,  to  fops  and  bragyartt  ne'er  be  kind, 
No  charms  can  warm  'em,  and  no  virtues  bind  • 
Each  lover's  merit  by  his  conduct  prove  ; 
'  Who  fails  in  honour,  v-ill  be  false  in  love.    [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.—  The  House  of  Mr.  Mordent. 

Enter  MORDENT  and  DONALD. 

Don.  Gin  the  black  de'il  glowr  at  me,  Pze  tell  ye 
my  mind  !  Dischairge  me,  an  ye  wull :  I  ha'  been 
nae  mair  but  therty  years  i'  the  faimily.  I  care  nae 
for  yeer  cankered  girns !  An  ye  wad  nae  hear  fashus 
tales,  ye  nrunna  be  guilty  o'fou'  deeds  ! 

Mor.  Will  you  speak  in  a  lower  key  ?  Earth  J6 
wholly  inhabited  by  harpies,  and  I  ^m  eternally 
haunted  by  the  most  malignant  of  them  ! 

Don.  An  I  get  nae  tidings  of  her  to-day,  Pze  ad 
vertize  for  her  i'  the  public  papers :  ay,  and  I'ze  gar 
yeer  name  be  imprented  at  full  langth. 

Mor.  [  Terrified.]  Print  my  name  ? 

Don.  The  de'il  hike  me  on  his  horns,  gin  I  dunna ! 

Mor.  Demon  !  I'll  blow  your  Urains  out ! 

Don.  Fiz,  wi*  your  flash  i'  the  pan  !  I  dunna  fear 
ye  !  Yeer  rash  and  mad  enoch  !  Sham  betide  ye  !  a 
father  abandon  his  child ! 

Mor.  Leprosy  seize  your  licentious  tongue  !  will 
you  speak  lower  ?  Did  I  abandon  her  ? 

Don.  Ye  wad  nae  acknowledge  her ;  wad  nae  see 
her  ;  never  frae  the  time  that  she  war  a  wee  tot  at 
the  knee.  Gin  ye  had  a  hairt  yc  wad  nae  aixpose 
fcer  tul — 

Mor.  What  ?  , 


Don.  Tramp  the  streets!  Aixpald  the  warld  of 
onesty  by  her  ain  father !  And  why,  trow  ?  she  is  a 
naitural  child !  To  beget  children,  and  then  turn 
them  adrift  to  bag,  steal,  or  stairve,  is  a  d — d  un- 
naitural  deed  ! 

Mor.  Prophet  of  evil!  would  you  tell  all  the 
family  ?  Expose  me  to  my  wife  ? 

Don.  I'ze  aixpose  ye  tul  the  whole  warld,  gin  I 
dunna  find  her.  And  what  the  muckle  better  shall 
I  be  gin  I  do  ?  A  thrawart  poverty  maun  be  her 
lot !  Ye  ha'  diced,  and  drabbed,  and  squandered, 
and  mortgaged,  till  ye  wull  nae  ha'  a  bawbee  tul 
yeersal. 

Mor.  Cease  your  croaking,  raven !  Do  you  govern 
this  house,  or  I  ? 

Don.  Govern,  trow  !  Balzebub  himsal  is  the  go 
vernor  !  There  is  yeer  pet  steward — an  auld  whilly 
wha !  Tak  warning  !  I  ha'  tould  ye  afortime,  and 
I  tell  ye  again,  he's  a  rascal ! 

Mor.  Viper,  'tis  false!  Jf  the  earth  holds  an 
honest  man,  Mr.  Item  is  he. 

Don.  Onest  ?  A  juggling  loon  o'  hell !  He  feigns 
to  borrow  the  siller  for  ye,  wetch  he  lends  himsel ; 
and  the  walthy  possassions  ye  lang  syne  held,  wull, 
eftsoon,  be  aw  his  ain. 

Mor.  I  say  'tis  false  !  His  truth,  integrity,  and 
zeal  are  unexampled. 

Don.  Marcy  o'  God  !  ye're  bewitched ! 

Mor.  What  a  den  of  misery  is  this  world !  Swarm- 
ine  with  one  set  of  fiends  that  raise  the  whirlwind  of 
me  passions,  and  with  another  that  beset  and  tan 
talize  the  bewildered  wretch  for  having  been  over 
taken  by  the  storm ! 

Don.  Poor  Joanna !  winsom  lassy !  Pze  keep  my 
ward ! 

Mor.  Can  nothing  stop  your  pestiferous  tongue  ? 
Have  I  not  fifty  times  descended  to  explanation, 
and  shewn  you  that  I  must  not,  cannot  own  her  ? 

Don.  Dare  not !  Ye  hanna  the  hairt  to  be  onest  1 
Ye  bogle  at  shadows  ! 

Mor.  Pertinacious  devil !  The  public  clamour  and 
disgrace,  the  affected  sufferings  and  insulting  for- 
bea^ance  of  Lady  Anne,  the  resentment  of  her  im 
perious  family,  are  these  shadows  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  SARSNET. 

Mrs.  S.  What  is  it  you  are  pleased  to  be  talking, 
pray,  about  my  lady,  Mr.  Scotch  Donald  ? 

Don.  Troth,  Mrs.  English  Sarsnet,  nae  ward  o'  ill 
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Mrs.  S.   Ill,  truly  !   No,  sir;  my  lady  may  defy  her 
worst  enemies;  though  there  are  folks,  who  ou^lit  t'> 
adore  the  very  ground  she  treads  upon,  that  t; 
like  a  Turk. 

Afi/r.    How  now? 

Mrs.  S.   I  name  no  names. 

MOT.   Who  sent  for  you  here,  mistress  ? 

Mrs.  S.   My  lady  sent  me  here,  sir.' 

Mor.  And  did  she  bid  you  behave  with  imper 
tinence  ? 

Mrs.  S.  She,  indeed  !  A  dear  flittering  saint  ! 
She  bid  me  alwa\s  beha\e  \\iili  tffabilifcy  And  de* 
corum  ;  and  so  I  would,  if  I  could.  But  it  \\oiild 
provoke  an  anijel  ! 

Alor.  And  what  is  it  your  wisdom  thinks  so  pro 
voking  ? 

Mrt.  S.  To  see  a  sweet  lady  sit  for  hour*,  and  pine 
and  grieve ;  and,  then,  when  some  folks  are  in  sight, 
pretend  to  smile,  and  be  all  contentment,  when  all 
I  lie  while  her  poor  heart  is  ready  to  break. 

Mor.  Then  she  complains  to  you  ? 

Mrt.  S.  I  said  no  such  thing,  sir !  No ;  she  com 
plains  to  no  Christian  soul !  I  wish  some  folks  had  a 
little  of  my  spirit ;  other  folks,  mayhap,  mut  find 
the  difference. 

Don.  Troth,  an  yce  wad  nae  be  speaking  o'  that, 
Mrs.  Sarsnet. 

Mrs.  S.  A  poor,  weak  woman,  who  can  only  take 
her  own  part  by  crying  and  fainting. 

Don.  Yee  forget,  Mrs.  Sarsnet,  there  are  some 
poor,  weak  women  that  ha'  tongues  and  nails. 

Mrs.  S.  Have  they,  Mr.  Snapshort  ?  Why,  then, 
if  I  had  you  for  a  husband,  mayhap,  I  would  let  you 
see  that  I  could  use  them. 

Don.  The  muckle  de'il  may  doubt  yee  ! 

Mrs.  S.  It's  a  shame,  Mr.  Donald,  for  you  to  be 
getting  into  corners,  and  whispering,  and  peering, 
and  plotting  to  my  lady's  dishonour  ! 

Don.  I  plotting  ?  How  dare  yee,  Mrs.  Sarsnet — 

Mrs.  S.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  making  your 
self  a  spy,  and  a  skip-jack  go-between  ! 

Don.  I  a  skip-jack  ?  Varra  weel !  Yee  hear,  sir, 
what  are  my  thanks.  'Tis  unco  well !  I  ha'  but  my 
desairts !  True  enoch,  I  am  a  go-between ! 

Mrs.  S.  Yes;  we  know  that  well,  Mr.  Donald. 

Don.  But  nae  sic  go-between  as  yee,  Mrs.  Mal 
apert,  may  thenk  me.  I  ha'  been  a  trust-worthy  ca 
terer  tul  the  family  ;  [to  MORDENT]  a  slave  tul  yeer 
revels,  and  yeer  roots,  and  yeer  banquetings.  'Tis 
lang  syne  ye  made  me  yeer  purveyor;  but  nae  man 
ever  yet  made  me  his  pander. 

Mor.  Begone  !  See  if  Mr.  Item  is  returned. 

Don.  Skip-jack  !  Go-between  !  Mag's  malison  o' 
yeer  spitefu'  tongue-gab  !  f  /•;.<  it. 

Mor.  Did  your  lady,  I  say,  instruct  you  to  behave 
with  this  insolence  ? 

Mrs  S.  You  know  very  well,  sir,  my  lady  is  the 
best  of  wives  !  she  sent  me  on  a  civil  message,  and 
bid  me  speak  with  propriety;  and  so,  if  speaking 
one's  mind  and  telling  the  truth  be  a  fault,  it's1  all 
my  own. 

Mor.  I'll  put  an  end  to  this. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  !  to  be  sure ;  you  may  tell  my  lady 
and  get  me  turned  away,  if  you  please.  Because,  I 
know  very  well,  if  you  bid  her,  she  will  do  it 

Mor.  Prometheus  and  his  vulture  is  no  fable  ! 

Mrs.  S.  But,  as  it  is  all  for  love  of  my  lady,  I  am 
sure  the  Earl  of  Oldcrest,  her  father,  will  give  me  a 
situation.  He  knows,  mayhap,  more  than  you  may 
think ;  so  does  the  viscount,  her  brother,  too  ;  her 
aunt,  Lady  Mary,  and  her  uncle,  the  bishop  :  and 
everybody  is  not  obliged  to  be  so  blind  and  so  tame 
as  my  lady. 


Mur.   What  is  it  they  know  ? 

Mi*.  .V.  That's  more  than  1  can  say;  but  tin  \ 
all  been  hen-,  ;iu<l  m\  lady  desires  to  speak  with  )ou. 

M»r.    {Ant,-.  |    Indeed! — I  have  no  leisure. 

A/r.t.  .S'.   All  !    I  told  my  lady  so. 

Mor.  Uegoiu- !  inform  your  lady  I  have  tmmei.t 
ors  enough,  and  have  no  inclination  to  iiu  rea-e  the 
number.  |  l-'i-it. 

Mm.  .S'.  I  projriiostilicd  the  answer  !  A  good-for- 
nothing  chap  !  I  know  very  \sell  what  is  becoming 
of  a  hu-baud.  lie  should  love  his  wife  dearly,  by 
day  and  by  night:  he  should  wait  upon  her;  and 
give  her  her  own  way  ;  and  keep  her  from  th<;  cold 
and  the  wet;  and  provide  her  with  every  thing  com 
fortable;  and  if  she  happen  to  be  in  an  ill-humour, 
should  coax  her,  and  beara  little  snubbing  patiently. 
The  fellows  !  what  are  they  good  for  ?  [/ui/. 

SCENE  II.— -The  Steward's  Room. 

Enter  ITEM  and  GRIME  meeting. 

Item.  [Eagerly.]  My  dear  Grime,  I  am  glad  you 
are  come.  Well,  is  the  deed  prepared  ? 

Grime.  Ready  for  sealing.  Mr.  Mordent  never 
examines  what  he  signs ;  he  trusts  all  to  you. 

Item.  We  cannot  be  too  safe.  But  this  other  affair, 
this  Joanna  ;  what  have  you  done  ?  Have  you  de 
coyed  her  to  Mrs.  Enfield's  ? 

Grime.  Really,  Mr.  Item,  she  is  so  fine  a  creature 
that,  when  I  consigned  her  over,  I  am  not  a  true 
Christian,  if  I  did  not  feel  such  a  twinge  here — 

Ittm.  Curse  your  twinges  !  Is  she  safe  ?  Did  she 
suspect  nothing  ? 

Grime.  No,  no !  The  poor  innocent  blessed  her 
self  to  think  what  a  kind  protectress  Providence  had 
sent  her. 

Item.  That  is  well !   that  is  well ! 

Grime.  But  I  do  not  yet  understand  why  you 
should  seek  the  ruin  of  this  lovely  crraturc  ? 

Item.  I  ?     You  mistake  ;  'tis  Mr.  Mordent. 

Grime.  What!   wish  destruction  to  his  thild  ? 

Item.  No,  no:  we  neither  of  us  seek  her  haim, 
but  our  own  safety. 

Grime.  Which  way  ? 

Item.  He  has  various  tormentors :  his  wife,  or 
rather  her  proud  relations,  are  among  the  chief; 
and  he  dreads  they  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  secret.  But  his  strongest  terror  is  of  being  de 
tected  in  having  for  years  disowned  a  child,  who,  if 
now  produced  would  be  his  everlasting  disgrace. 

Grime.  Then  he  does  not  know  that  his  daughter 
is  now  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Enfield  ? 

Item.  Not  a  word.  His  plan,  for  the  present,  is 
to  settle  her  in  some  profession  ;  for  this  he  will  be 
stow  a  thousand  pounds,  which—-ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  am 
to  expend. 

Grime.  Or  keep  ? 

Item.  [Aside.]  Plague  !      I  have  said  too  much. 

Grime.  [Aside.]  Oh,  oh  !     A  thousand  pounds  ? 

Item.  That,  my  dear  Grime,  would  be  a  paltry 
motive. 

Grime.  [Aside.]  I'll  have  my  share. 

Item.  Mr.  Mordent  has  been  all  his  life  squander 
ing,  like  a  blockhead,  what  I  have  been  prudently 
picking  up. 

Grime.  And  pretty  pickings  you  have  had,  Mr. 
Item. 

Itt-m.  [F.i idling.]  I  have  him  in  the  toils!  Interest 
accumulating  upon  interest,  and  all  in  arrcar.    ' 
fun  l"se  upon  him,   when  I  please,   for  all  except  the 
Berkshire    estate;    and    by    this    <n  ond    mortgage, 
agreeably  to  the  deed  you  have  brought,  equity 
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demption  will  be  forfeited,  and  that  as  well  as  the 
rest  will  then  be  mine ! 

Grime.  If  he  had  but  signed  and  sealed— 

Item.  Which  he  shall  do  this  very  day. 

Grime.  Still,  why  are  you  the  enemy  of  Joanna  ? 
What  have  you  to  fear  from  her  ? 

Item.  Much  !  An  action  of  recovery. 

Grime.  How  so  ?  She  has  no  title:  she  is  illegiti 
mate. 

Item.  Would  she  were  !  No,  no ;  a  lawful  daugh 
ter,  born  in  wedlock  :  her  mother,  poor  but  virtuous, 
and  died  in  childbed.  Fearful  it  should  injure  his 
second  marriage  with  Lady  Anne,  he  never  produced 
the  infant ;  but  told  his  man,  Donald,  it  was  a  natu 
ral  daughter,  and  by  his  intermission,  secretly  main 
tained  and  had  her  educated. 

Grime.  Why  not  employ  the  same  agent  still  ? 

Item.  Because  this  Donald  has  got  the  fool's  dis 
ease — pity;  and  threatens  to  make  Mordent  own  his 
daughter,  or  impeach. 

Grime.  And  was  it  prudent  to  place  her  beyond 
Donald's  knowledge  ? 

Item.  It  was. 

Grime.  Ah  !  'tis  a  strange  world !  Well,  now,  Mr. 
Item,  give  me  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  my  own 
affairs. 

Item.  To  be  sure,  my  dear  friend.  Speak,  and 
spare  not. 

Grime.  There  is  the  thousand  pounds  you  men 
tioned. 

Item.  [Aside.]  Hem! 

Grime.  Then  the  premium  on  this  mortgage. — In 
short,  Mr.  Item,  I  do  all  your  business,  stand  in  your 
shoes — 

Item.  You  are  my  right  hand,  the  apple  of  my  eyes ! 

Grime.  Ay,  but — 

Item.  The  dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth  ! 

Grir<e.  The  division  of  profits — 

Item.  Don't  mention  it.  Am  not  I  your  friend  ? 
I  shall  not  live  for  ever. 

Grime.  No,  nor  I  neither.     Friendship — 

Item.  Don't  think  of  it.  You  can't  distrust  me  ! 
the  first  and  best  friend  you  ever  had ! 

Grime.  Fine  words — 

Item.  [Evading.]  Yonder  is  my  nephew.  [Catts.^ 
Clement ! 

Enter  CLEMENT. 

Clem.  Sir? 

Item.  Fetch  the  title-deeds  of  the  Berkshire  estate 
from  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Grime's. 

Grime.  Well,  but— 

Item.  Any  time  to-day. 

Clem.  Very  well,  sir. 

Grime.  Once  again,  Mr.  Item— 

Item.  And,  Clement — 

Grime.  I  say,  the  division— 

Item.  [Listens.]  Hark!  I  hear  Mr.  Mordent ! 

Grime.  [Aside.]  It  shall  not  pass  off  thus.  I  begin 
to  know  you. 

Item.  I  would  not  have  you  seen  just  now.     M 
dear  Grime !  my  kind  friend !  Through  this  door  !— 
Some  other  opportunity — Pray  oblige  me. 

Grime.  Well,  well !  [Aside.]  The  next  time  we 
meet,  you  shall  know  more  of  my  mind.  [Exit 

Item.  The  rascal  begins  to  grow  troublesome 
Take  care  of  the  steps,  good  Mr.  Grime  !  f  Exit 

Enter  MORDENT. 

Mor.  What  is  life  ?  a  continual  cloud,  pregnan 
with  mischief,  malignity,  disease,  and  death.  Hap 
piness  ?  an  ignis-fatuus.  Pleasure  ?  a  non-entity 
Existence  ?  a  misfortune,  a  burthen.  None  but  fool 


ondescend  to  live.  Men  exert  their  whole  faculties 
o  torture  one  another  :  animals  are  the  prey  of  ani 
mals  :  flowers  bloom  to  be  plucked  and  perish  :  the 
ery  grass  grows  to  be  torn  and  eaten  ;  trees  to  be 
aangled,  sawed,  rooted  up,  and  burned.  The  whole 
s  a  system  of  exquisite  misery,  and  I  have  my  full 
proportion.  Oh!  this  girl!  Why  am  I  thus  per- 
urbed  concerning  her  ?  She  can  but  be  wretched ; 
nd  wretchedness  is  the  certain  fate  of  all ! 

Re-enter  ITEM. 

iVell,  my  good  Mr.  Item,  this  poor  Joanna !  What 
lave  you  done  ?  Can  you  secure  her  happiness  ? 
Jsha  !  fool !  Can  you  lighten  her  misery  ?  I  can 
hink  of  nothing  but  her :  though  distraction  is  in 
:very  thought. 

Item.  'Tis  a  serious  affair :  you  ought  to  do  no- 
hing  lightly. 

Mor.  Turned  adrift !  rejected  of  all  }  no  relation, 
no  friend  !  never  acknowledged,  never  ! 

Item.  My  advice,  you  know,  sir,  was,  at  once 
joldly  to  produce  her  as  your  daughter.  No  matter 
?or  the  impertinent  clamours  and  questions  of  who 
ler  mother  was,  and  what  became  of  her  ?  why  the 
child  was  never  owned  ?  where  she  had  been  con 
cealed,  and  for  what  purposes  ? 

Mor.  Ay,  ay,  ay !  The  malignant  sneers  of  friends, 
he  cutting  calumny  of  enemies,  the  reproaches  of 
Lady  Anne,  the  insults  of  her  pompous  family  ! 

Item.  For  my  part,  I  obey  your  commands,  but  I 
cannot  approve  them. 

Mor.  My  late  ward,  Mr.  Cheveril,  should  he  hear 
of  it,  what  would  he  think  ?  Then  this  Berkshire 
mortgage ! 

Item.  Ay,  there  again !  Totally  opposite  to  my 
advice. 

Mor.  Can  you  shew  me  any  other  possible  way  of  - 
paying  my  debts  ? 

Item.  The  danger  of  signing  it  is  extreme. 

Mor.  'Tis  ruin  !  But  what  matter  ?  Is  not  the 
whole  one  mass  of  wretchedness  ? 

Item.  Young  Cheveril,  I  own,  has  demands. 

Mor.  Which  must  be  paid. 

Item.  Then  the  out-standing  bills — tradesmen  are 
very  insolent. 

Mor.  Ay,  ay  !  They,  like  the  rest,  have  their  ap 
pointed  office  to  torture. 

Item.  Well,  remember  I  have  given  you  fair 
warning. 

Mor.  Certainly  :  you  do  your  part,  and  with  the 
best  intentions;  goad  and  sting,  and  add  your  quan 
tum  to  the  sum  of  suffering.  The  consistency  of  evil 
is  amazing :  good  and  bad  all  concur.  Is  the  deed 
ready  ? 

Item.  I  must  first  read  it  through. 

Mor.  Do  so  :  I  leave  it  all  to  you. 

Item.  But  that  will  not  take  ten  minutes. 

Mor.  I  will  be  back  presently.  The  gulph  is  be 
fore  me ;  plunge  I  must,  and  to  plunge  blindfold 
will  be  to  cheat  the  devil  of  some  part  of  the  pain. 

Item.  Nay,  if  you  will  not  be  warned,  it  is  not  my 
fault  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. —  The  Dreising-room  of  Lady  Anne. 
Lady  ANNE  and  Mrs.  SARSNET  discovered. 

Mrs.  S.  I  told  your  ladyship  he  would  refuse. 

Lady  A.  What  reason  did  he  give  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Reason,  forsooth !  Husbands  never  have 
any  reason. 

Lady  A.  [Aside.]  Unkind  man !  Why  does  he  thus 
wish  to  avoid  me  ? 
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Mrs.  S.  He  keeps  his  distance  both  day  and  night: 
but  I  would  teach  him  to  sleep  in  two  beds !  A 
pretty  fashion,  truly  !  I  would  tell  him  I  was  afraid 
of  ghosts ;  and  so  I  married  because  I  could  not,  nor 
I  would  not,  lie  alone.  So  let  him  remember  that. 

Lady  A.  Why  were  you  so  long  in  bringing  the 
message  back  ? 

Mr*.  S.  Why,  that  is  what  I  have  to  tell  your  lady 
ship.  If  there  is  not  bad  doings,  say  I  am  no  witch. 

Lady  A.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr*.  5.  Your  ladyship  must  not  be  angry ;  but 
you  know  I  can't  help  having  a  sharp  eye  and  a 
quick  ear  of  my  own. 

Lady  A.  What  have  you  been  doing  now? 

Mrs.  S.  So,  I  saw  my  master  go  into  the  steward's 
room— 

Lady  A.  Psha!  folly!     What  of  that  ? 

Mr*.  S.  So  I  had  all  my  seven  senses  and  my  eye- 
toeth  about  me— 

Lady  A,   Pray,  have  done  ! 

Mr*.  S.  So,  I  clapped  my  ear  to  the  key-hole ; 
and,  then,  I  heard  a — whuz,  buz— 

Lady  A.  This  was  very  improper. 

Mr*.  S.  So,  I  could  only  catch  up  a  word  hero  and 
there  ;  and  the  first  was  summut  about — of  a  child — 

Lady  A.  A  child  ? 

Mr*.  S.  And  a  mother,  my  lady  !  Though  for  the 
matter  of  that,  where  there  is  a  child,  one's  own  na- 
taral  penetrality  will  tell  one  there  must  be  a  mother. 

Lady  A.  Of  what  weakness  am  I  guilty  ? 

Mr*.  S.  And  I  thought  I  catched  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Item  of  a  fathering  the  child;  and  I'm  posituve  he 
said  it  wuz  against  his  conscience. 

Lady  A.   Who  said  so? 

Mr*.  S.  Mr.  Item,  my  lady.  And  so,  a  little  bit 
after,  my  master  called  somebody  a  poor  injurious 
girl,  ana  a  prodigality  of  wit  and  beauty.  So,  then, 
I  heard  somebody's  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  I  wuz  fain 
to  scamper. 

Lady  A.  I  know  not  why  I  listen  to  this  indecent 
prattle.  My  over-anxious  curiosity  betrays  me,  and 
you  are  much  too  forward  to  profit  by  my  weakness. 

Mr*.  S.  Because  you  know,  my  lady,  I  love  you 
in  my  heart;  and  it  is  all  for  your  own  good. 

Lady  A.  A  child  !  an  injured  child !  Yet  why  do 
I  feel  agitation  ?  His  infidelities  have  been  too  open 
for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  who  has  been  to 
blame  ;  he  or  I  ?  Oh !  doubtful  and  difficult  question ! 

Mr*.  S.  But  I'll  come  at  the  truth,  I  warrant  me, 
in  all  its  particlers. 

Lady  A.  Suffering,  perhaps,  under  the  conscious 
ness  of  error,  which  the  sight  of  me  might  increase, 
he  flies  from  additional  anguish.  Ob !  that  I  had 
the  power  to  sooth  and  reconcile  him  to  himself! 
Why  will  he  not  receive  consolation  from  me  ? 

Mr*.  S.  I'll  rummage  about ! 

Lady  A.  If  I  am  unhappy,  how  must  I  be  certain 
that  it  is  not  my  own  fault  ?  Where  there  is  uuhap- 
piness,  neither  party  can  be  wholly  blameless. 

Mr*.  S.  He  ought  to  love  and  adore  such  a  lady  ; 
and  clothe  her  in  satin  and  gold. 

Lady  A.  Shall  I  tyrannize  over  the  affections  that 
I  cannot  win  ?  If  I  want  the  power  to  please,  let  me 
correct  my  own  defects,  and  not  accuse  my  husband 
of  insensibility.  Oh  !  nothing  is  so  killing  to  a  hus 
band's  love,  as  a  discontented,  irksome,  wailing  wife ! 
let  me  be  anything  but  that. 

Mr*.  S.  He  is  a  barbarian  Turk ;  and  so  I  as  good 
as  told  him.  If  any  fellow  was  to  use  me  so,  I  know 
what  I  would  do. 

L-t'ly  I.  Yet  have  I  not  lost  his  love  ?  Dreadful 
doubt!  My  family  advise  a  separation;  and,  if  this 


fatal  loss  be  real,  how  is  it  to  be  avoided?  Yet  I  will 
not  lightly  yield  :  let  me  hope  my  efforts  will  not  all 
be  ineffectual.  Would  this  agonizing  contest  were 
ended.  [Exit. 

Mr*.  S.  She  may  say  what  she  will,  but  I  know 
very  well  she  is  the  most  miserablest  lady  alive,  and 
I  could  tear  his  eyes  out.  Husband,  indeed!  And 
so,  because  I  listened  to  the  fellow's  love,  and  non 
sense-stuff,  and  took  pity  on  him  when  he  was  going 
to  hang  or  drown  himself,  he  must  think,  as  soon  as 
he  has  got  me  safe,  to  be  my  lord  and  master :  I'd 
tell  him  another  story.  My  lord  and  master,  truly ! 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Haute  of  Mrs.  Enfield. 

Mrs.  ENFIELD  and  BETTY  ditcovered. 

Mr*.  E.  And,  mind  me,  treat  her  with  great  kind 
ness  and  deference. 

Betty.  I'll  be  careful. 

Mr*.  E.  Keep  her  in  continual  good-humour;  don't 
let  her  ask  for  anything  twice ;  and,  above  all  things, 
listen  to  her  complaints,  and  pity  them. 

Betty.  My  white  handkerchief  shall  be  at  her 
service. 

Mr*.  E.  Is  the  messenger  returned  ? 

Betty.  Yes,  madam;  and  there  is  no  answer  from 
Mr.  Mordent;  but  Mr.  Lennox  sent  word  he  will 
soon  be  here. 

Mr*.  E.  Send  her  to  me. 

Betty.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Mr*.  E.  She  is  young,  and  ignorant  of  the  town ; 
but  I  can  see  she  has  a  quick  and  courageous  spirit. 

Enter  JOANNA. 

Well,  my  sweet  Joanna,  do  you  think  you  can  love 
me,  and  follow  my  advice  ? 

Joanna.  Are  you  not  my  benevolent  protectress  ? 
and  will  it  not  be  my  duty  ? 

Mr*.  E.  Why,  that's  a  precious !  Ay,  ay ;  do  but 
as  I  desire  you,'  darling,  and  then — 

Joanna.  Oh  !  that  I  will.    Come,  set  me  to  work. 

Mr*.  E.  Ah  !  I  won't  kill  you  with  work.  Pretty 
dear  !  those  delicate  arms  were  not  made  for  work ! 

Joanna.  Fie!  You  must  not  tell  me  that.  My 
mother  is  dead,  and  my  father — But  I  must  bear  my 
fate  with  fortitude.  Labour  is  no  punishment 

Mr*.  E.  Labour!  Oh!  the  beauty  !  Chicken  glove?, 
my  lamb,  for  those  white  hands !  A  noble  looking- 
glass,  to  see  that  sweet  form  !  a  fine  chariot,  to  shew 
off  your  charms !  These  you  ought  to  have,  and  a 
thousand  other  fine  things ;  ay,  and  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  have  them  you  shall. 

Joanna.  Fine  things  !  chariots  !  No,  no ;  not  for 
me.  To  work,  to  work  !  But  Til  willingly  take  your 
advice  ;  for  you  are  so  kind,  it  cannot  be'  ill. 

Mr*.  E.  Ill !  Heaven  protect  me  !  I  advise  a  dear, 
sweet,  handsome  creature  to  ill ! 

Joanna.  Handsome  !  Fie  !  an  orphan  !  fatherless ! 

Mr*.  E.  Ay,  very  true.  Ill !  No,  no ;  think  me 
your  parent. 

Joanna.  Dear  lady  ! 

Mr*.  E.  Ah!  my  tender  lamb!  Think  of  joy; 
think  of  pleasure. 

Joanna.  Be  not  so  kind.  You  should  not  soften, 
but  *teel  my  heart:  teach  it  to  hav«  neither  fear  nor 
feeling  of  wrong  ;  to  laugh  when  others  weep. 

Mr*.  /•'.   1)..  in  t  think  of  it. 
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Joanna.  Did  you  never  see  your  father  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Anan,  dear! 

Joanna.  I  never  saw  mine  ;  do  not  even  know  his 
name.  I  had  a  strange  desire  to  see  him  once,  but 
once,  and  I  was  denied.  I  am  a  high-spirited  girl, 
but  I  would  have  kneeled  to  him;  would  have  kissed 
his  feet ;  and  was  refused.  No  matter. 

Mrs.  E.  Forget  it. 

Joanna.  Well,  well !  Courage  !  You  must  let  me 
work :  I'll  earn  what  I  eat.  I  love  you  for  your 
kindness,  but  I  will  not  be  dependent. 

Mrs.  E.  Since  you  will — You  say  you  can  draw  ? 

Joanna.  It  has  been  my  delight.  I  have  studied 
the  human  countenance  ;  have  read  Lavater. 

Mrs.  E.  Will  you  copy  the  engraving  I  shewed  you? 

Joanna.  What,  the  portrait  of  that  strange — 

Mrs.  E.  Mr.  Mordent.      [Handing  down  a  frame. 

Joanna.  Mordent? 

Mrs.  E.  Of  Portland-place. 

Joanna.  He's  a  wicked  man. 

Mrs.  E.  Nay— 

Joanna.  A  wild  eye.  I  hope  he  is  not  your  relation? 

Mrs.  E.  No ;  but  has  been  a  very  good  friend. 

Joanna.  Take  care  of  him. 

Mrs.  E.  Can  you  judge  so  certainly  ? 

Joanna.  Looking  at  such  a  face,  who  can  fail  ? 
[Examining  Mrs.  E.]  You  are  a  worthy  lady  ;  a  kind 
lady;  your  actions  bespeak  it:  and  yet' — don't  be 
angry— there  is  something  about  your  features  that  I 
don't  like. 

Mrs.  E.  Bless  me,  dear ! 

Joanna.  I  must  be  wrong,  because  you  are  good: 
but  you  have  not  a  good  countenance.  That's 
strange ;  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  before.  And  the 
more  I  look,  the  less  I  like. 

Mrs.  E.  [Aside.]  Does  she  suspect  me? 

Joanna.  If  ever  I  draw  your  face,  I'll  alter  some 
of  the  lines.  I'll  make  them  such  as  I  think  virtue 
ought  to  have  made  them  ;  open,  honest,  undaunted. 
You  have  such  a  number  of  little  artful  wrinkles  at 


the  corners 


fes — You  are  very  cunning. 


of  your  eye 

Mrs.  E.  [Aside.]  What  does  she  mean  ? 

Joanna.  But  what  of  that  ?  You  are  kind  to  me  ; 
and  I  fear  no  cunning,  not  I.  You  found  me  friend 
less,  have  given  me  work,  and  I  would  die  to  serve 
you ;  so  I'll  copy  that  wild  man's  portrait. 

Mrs.  E.  Wild  ! 

Joanna.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  you  need  not  fear 
him :  but  if  you  know  any  vain,  foolish,  young  girls, 
that  love  flaunting,  and  will  listen  to  fine  promises, 
bid  them  beware  of  him. 

Mrs.  E.  [Aside.]  A  little  witch. 
Enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  Mr.  Lennox  is  below,  madam.  [Exit. 


Mrs.  E.  1  am  glad  of  that.  My  sweet  Joanna,  I'll 
introduce  you  to  him. 

Joanna.  Me,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Ay,  child,  that  I  will.  Everybody  shall 
know  what  an  angel  my  dear  young  friend  is. 

Joanna.  Consider,  madam- 
Mrs.  E.  Nay,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  me 
this  pleasure. 

Joanna.  You  are  too  kind. 

Mrs.  E.  Come,  my  precious  I 

Joanna.  Well,  I  commit  myself  to  your  trust. 
Friendless  and  fatherless,  you  will  be  my  guardian. 
You  are  too  generous  to  injure  the  helpless  and  the 
forlorn ;  and  the  lines  in  your  face  are  false.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Ante-chamber  in  Mordent's  House. 

MORDENT  and  CHEVERIL  discovered. 
Chev.  Grumble  no  more,  guardy  !  Have  done  with 


prognosticating  evil.  'Tis  all  in  vain  :  your  gloomy 
reign  is  ended  :  I  am  of  age ! — 

Mor.  To  play  the  fool. 

Chev.  I'm  free !  I'm  alive !  I'm  beginning  to 
exist  !— 

Mor.  Like  a  wretch  at  the  stake,  when  the  flames 
first  reach  him ! 

Chev.  The  whole  world  is  before  me ;  its  pleasures 
are  spread  out,  and  I  long  to  fall  on.  The  golden  ap 
ples  of  delight  hang  inviting  me  to  pluck,  eat,  and — 

Mor.  Be  poisoned. 

Chev.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mor.  As  your  guardian,  I — 

Chev.  D — n  guardianship!  I  have  been  guaide;! 
too  long.  Years  out  of  number  have  I  been  fed  with 
lean  Latin,  crabbed  Greek,  and  an  abominable  olio 
of  the  four  faculties  :  served  up  with  the  jargon  of 
Aristotle,  the  quirks  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the 
quibbles  and  quodlibets  of  Doctor  Duns  Scotus — 

Mor.  Take  warning — 

Chev.  Fined  for  Horace  ;  horsed  for  Homer ;  and 
plucked  because  I  could  not  parrot  over  their  pre  • 
raises  and  predicates,  majors  and  minors,  antece 
dents  and  consequents.  My  brain  was  a  broker's- 
shop ;  the  little  good  furniture  it  contained  all  hid 
by  lumber. 

Mor.  Let  me  tell  you,  young  sir — 

Chev.  Not  now :  your  day  is  done.  I  am  my  own 
man  !  I  breathe  !  I  am  abroad!  I  am  on  the  wing 
to  visit  the  regions  of  fruition  and  Paradise;  to  ban 
quet  with  the  gods,  and  sip  ambrosia  from  the  lips 
of  Venus  and  Hebe,  the  loves,  and  the  graces ! 

Mor.  You  are  a  lunatic ! 

Chev.  No;  I  am  just  come  to  my  senses — for  I 
am  just  come  to  my  estate.  High  health,  high  spi 
rits,  eight  thousand  a-year,  and  one-and-twenty. 

Mor.  Youth!  riches!  Poor  idiot!  Health,  too  ! 
What  is  man  but  a  walking  hospital  ?  You,  boy  ! 
you,  little  as  you  suspect  it,  include  within  yourself 
a  whole  pharmacopoeia  of  malady  and  mischief ! 

Chev.  Zounds !  he'll  persuade  me  presently  I  am 
Pandora's  box. 

Mor.  So  you  are. 

Chev.  WThy,  guardy,  you  are  mad  ! 

Mor.  True,  or  I  should  take  the  shortest  way  to 
get  rid  of  misery,  and  instantly  go  hang  myself. 

Chev.  What  a  picture  ! 

Mor.  Equal  it  in  accuracy,  if  you  can. 

Chev.  Why,  I  am  but  a  young  artist ;  however, 
I  can  dash  my  brush  at  the  canvass  as  daringly  as 
you  have  done.  So,  what  think  you  of  mirth,  songs, 
and  smiles ;  youth,  beauty,  and  kisses  ;  friendship, 
liberty,  and  love ;  with  a  large,  capacious  soul  of 
benevolence,  that  can  sooth  the  afflicted,  succour 
the  poor,  heal  the  sick,  instruct  the  ignorant,  ho 
nour  the  wise,  reform  the  bad,  adore  the  good,  and 
hug  genius  and  virtue  to  the  heart  ? 

Mor.  Every  feature  a  lie ! 

Chev.  Curse  me,  but  I  say  the  likeness  is,  at 
least,  as  good  as  your's :  and  I  am  sure  the  colour 
ing  is  infinitely  more  delightful. — [Enter  DONALD. 

Don.  Pze  ganging  aboot  the  business  of  the  poor 
lassy,  ken  ye  me  ?  Gin  ye  want  me,  I'ze  be  back  in 
a  blink. 

Mor.  Go  to  the  devil,  if  you  will ;  so  that  you  do 
not  torment  me. 

Chev.  Ah!  friend   Donald,   don't  you   know  that 


I'm  of  age  ?  Won't  you   revel   and  roar,  my   boy  ? 
Why  do  you  look  so  glum,  old  honesty? 

Don,  Troth,  ye   mistake  the  maittcr,  young  gen 
tleman ;  I  am  an  auld  go-between. 

Chev.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
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Dun.  It's  varratrue;  wetch  makes  me  unco  blah? 
A  helpless  bairn  has  been  cast  upu'  the  wide  warld 
by  a  hamless  faither,  and  I  am  a  pairt  o'  the  cause. 

Mor.  Again,  imp  ? 

Chev.  A  child  deserted  by  the  father ! 

Dun.  Ye  well  may  shew  the  gogle  o'  yeer  eyn. 

Chcv.  Is  he  poor  ?  is  he  pennylchs  ? 

Don.  Much  thereabout,  an  I  dunna  miss  my  ken. 

Chei\  Uriiitf  the  child  to  me;  bring  it  to  me,  old 
rueful !  I'll  be  its  father.  1  never  fathered  a  child 
in  my  life,  and  I  long  to  begin. 

Dun.  Ye  seem,  truly,  to  ha'  mair  human  affaction 
than  some  fathers. 

Mor.  Begone  !  Leave  us,  blood-sucker !  goblin  ! 
vampire! 

Dmi.  Yas;  I'ze  gang  where  I  tow'd  ye;  and,  gin 
I  dunna  hear  o'  her,  ye'ze  hear  o'  me.  [Exit. 

Chev.  Brin^  me  the  baby,  Donald.  Zounds!  how 
it  would  delight  me  to  father  all  the  fatherless  chil 
dren  in  the  world.  Poor  little  dears  !  I  should  have 
a  plentiful  brood.  And  so,  guardian,  I  want  money. 

Mor.  What,  to  purchase  destruction  wholesale  ? 

Chev.  I  have  five  hundred  good,  wicked,  spirited, 
famous  projects  on  hand.  You  have  seventeen  thou 
sand  pounds  of  mine,  hard  cash :  I  want  it— 

Mor.  Seventeen  thousand  plagues  ! 

Chev.  Every  farthing. 
[   Mor.  Your  money,  sir,  is  locked  up  in  mortgages. 

Chev.  Locked  up?  Oh,  d — e!  I'll  unlock  it.  I'll 
send  honest  Grime  to  ye;  he  carries  a  master-key. 

Mor.  Have  yon  no  regard  to  my  convenience  ? 

Chev.  I'll  pay  the  premium  ;  and,  if  you  want  se 
curity,  you  may  have  mine.  I  must  have  money  ! 
The  world  must  hear  of  me ;  I'll  be  a  patron,  and 
a  subscriber,  and  a  collector,  and  an  amateur,  and 
a  connoisseur,  and  a  dilletante  !  I'll  hunt,  I'll  race, 
I'll  dice !  I'll  grub,  plant,  plan,  and  improve !  I'll 
buy  a  stud,  fell  a  forest,  build  a  palace,  and  pull 
down  a  church !  [Efit. 

Mor.  Mr.  Cheveril !  He  is  flown  !  Why,  ay,  with 
spirits  equally  wild,  wanton,  and  ignorant  of  evil, 
I  began  my  career.  I  have  now  lived  long  enough 
to  discover  that  universal  nature  is  universal  agony. 
Oh!  this  rejected  Joanna!  Miserable  girl !  Well, 
am  not  I  miserable  too  ?  Who  is  not  ?  The  dangers 
to  which  she  may  be  exposed !  the  cruelty  of  ut 
terly  abandoning  her !  Never  shall  I  again  be  at 
peace  with  myself! 

Lady  A.  (  Without.)  Where  id  your  master? 

Mor.  Hark  !  my  wife  !  She  tortures  me  with  her 
silent  sufferings  and  her  stifled  sighs.  Passion, 
bitter  reproach,  and*  violent  menace,  would  be  infi 
nitely  more  supportable.  In  short,  I  have  not  de 
served  her  kindness,  and  cannot  endure  it  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  ANNE. 

Lady  A-  Mr.  Mordent !  Thus  does  he  continually 
shun  me.  Why,  then,  do  I  haunt  him  ?  why  intrude 
myself  upon  him  ?  Must  this  have  no  end  ?  Fond, 
foolish  heart,  these  aches  and  pains  are  fruitless : 
sleep  in  forgetfulness,  cease  to  feel,  and  be  at  peace  ! 

Mrs.  S.  (  Without.)  I  tell  you,  I  can't  stay. 

Lady  A.  The   stories,  too,  with  which  this  kind 
but  ofticious  creature  torments  me— 
Enter  Mrs.  SARSNET,  hastily. 

Mrs.  S.  I've  got  it,  my  lady  !  I've  got  it ! 

Ln<l'j  A.  What  is  the  matter  now? 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  I'll  tell  your  ladyship.  A  queer, 
quandary  kind  of  person  brought  my  master  a  let 
ter,  which  I  knew  was  suspicious.  So,  my  master's 
coat  was  all  powder,  over  here :  how  he  came  by  it, 


I  don't  know. 

Lady  A.  Psha  !   Pray  don't  tease  me. 

Mrt.  .V.  So,  my  lady,  he  took  it  olF,  and  ordered 
one  of  the  fellows  to  give  it  a  brush.  So,  making 
a  pretence,  I  was  close  at  his  heels— 

Lady  A.  At  whose  heels  ? 

Mrs.  .S.  The  footman's,  my  lady.  So,  while  he 
was  brushing,  he  had  a  wranglatiou  with  the  rook  ; 
and  turned  about  to  gabble  footman's  gibberish 
with  she;  so  I,  having  a  hawk's-i-yc,  t \\irli-d  my 
hand  behind  me,  so  ;  and  felt  in  the  purket,  and 
there  I  found  this  written  letter,  which  I  slyly 
slipped  under  my  apron,  so, 

Lady  A.  Take  a  letter  out  of  your  master's  pocket  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  my  lady  ;  because,  being  broke 
open,  I  read  the  contents,  and  found  that  it  w.is 
from  one  Mrs.  Enfield,  to  appoint  an  assassination 
between  my  master  and  a  young  girl. 

Lady  A.  Give  it  me. 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  my  lady ;  I  was  sure  you  could  not 
but  wish  to  see  it. 

Lady  A.  Mistress  Sarsnet,  I  have  frequently  cau 
tioned  you  against  practices  like  these ;  which  are 
mean  and  dishonest. 

Mrt.  S.  My  lady  ! 

Lady  A.  To  have  robbed  your  master  of  his  money 
would  have  been  less  culpable  than  to  steal  from 
him  the  knowledge  of  transactions  which,  because 
of  their  impropriety,  he  has  not  the  courage  to  avow. 

Mrs.  S.  It's  very  hard,  because  I  can't  bear  your 
lady — ladyship's  ill  usage  ;  and — and — and  always 
feel  as  if  my  very  stays  were  a-bursting,  to  see  your 
— your  treatment,  time  after  time,  that  I  should  get 
myself  ill — ill — ill-will,  because  I  love  you  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Lady  A.  I  have  winked  at  these  liberties  too 
often ;  I'll  suffer  them  no  longer. 

Mr$.  S.  Very— very  well.  Since  your  ladyship 
is  so  angry,  you  may  turn — turn  me  away,  if  you 
please,  and  quite  break — break — break  my  heart. 

Lady  A.  No ;  the  fault  is  more  than  half  my  own  : 
but,  from  this  time,  I  seriously  warn  you  against 
such  improper,  such  base  actions. 

Mrs.  S.  Very— very  well,  my  lady,  I'll  be  deaf, 
and  dumb,  and  blind ;  and  when  I  see  you  treated 
worser  than  a  savage,  I'll  burst  twenty  laces  a-day 
before  I'll  speak  a  word. 

Lady  A.  [  With  great  kindness.]  What  you  have 
done  has  been  affectionately  meant.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  given  you  pain,  and  to  have  excited  your  tears; 
but  I  must  earnestly  desire  you  will  commit  no  moro 
such  mistakes.  They  are  wrong  in  themselves,  and 
every  way  fatal  to  my  peace. 

Mrs.  S.  [Kisset  her  hand.]  You  are  the  tcnderest 
and  best  of  ladies  I  and  I  know  who  is  an  unfeeling 
brute!  \ExitLadyA. 

Enter  LENNOX  and  CHEVERIL. 

Len.  Pray,  Mrs.  Sarsnet,  is  Mr.  Mordent  within  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know.  [Muttering.] 
Mr.  Mordent  is  a  good-for-nothing  chap!  [I-'.jit. 

Len.  I'll  bet  you  a  thousand,  Cheveril,  your 
charmer  does  not  equal  the  girl  I  have  this  moment 
left. 

Chen.  Done,  for  ten  thousand. 

Len.  You  would  lose. 

Chev.  You  never  boheld  so  peerless  a  beauty! 

Len.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  her? 

Chev.  We  are  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  I  fear  we 
never  shall  be. 

Len.  Oh,  oh ! 

Chev.  I  met  her  three  times  in  'lie  Green  Park. 
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The  first  moment  I  gazed  at  her  with  admiration — 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone  by ! 

Len.  Gone  by  ? 

Chev.  Good  manners,  you  know,  would  not  let  me 
stare  her  in  the  face.  Such  a  shape  !  such  elegance ! 
The  next  time  I  determined  to  speak  to  her,  and  ap 
proached  as  resolutely  as  Hercules  to  the  Hydra. 

Len.  A  good  simile  for  a  beauty. 

Chev.  I  had  studied  a  speech;  but,  somehow,  there 
was  such  a  sweet  severity  in  her  looks,  I — I  had  not 
the  power  to  utter  a  word. 

Len.  Courageous  lover ! 

Chev.  The  third  time,  however,  it  being  alittle 
darker,  (for  it  was  always  in  the  evening,)  j  was 
more  undaunted  :  so,  fully  determined  to  throw  my 
self  at  her  feet,  and  declare  my  passion,  up  I  marched ; 
but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  she  turned  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face ;  and  her  beauty,  and — and  virtue, 
and — and  modesty,  were  so  awful,  that  my  heart  sank 
within  me. 

Len.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Chev.  It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  ;  and  although 
I  have  walked  the  Green  Park,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  every  day,  I  could  never  once  again  set  eyes 
on  her.  Intolerable  booby  that  I  was,  to  lose  three 
such  precious  opportunities — 

Len.  Of  making  love  to  a  lady's-maid. 

Chev.  Oh !  for  one  momentary  glance,  that  I  might 
give  vent  to  the  passion  that  devours  me  ! 

Len.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Chev.  What,  you  think  I  dare  not? 

Len.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Look  you,  Cheveril ;  I  know 
you  :  a  lighted  match  and  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
could  not  cow  you  like  the  approach  of  a  petticoat. 

Chev.  I  afraid  of  women!  D — me!  I  don't  under 
stand  having  my  character  attacked  and  traduced. 
Make  a  Master  Jackey  of  me  ?  I  am  a  wicked  one. 

Len.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Wicked !  you  are  as  conscien 
tious  as  a  drunken  methodist,  or  a  dying  miser.  You 
are  not  only  afraid  of  the  woman,  but  of  the  sin. 

Chev.  Why,  if — no,  d — me !  'tis  not  true.  I  have 
no  more  conscience  than  yourself. 

Len.  Me  !  I  have  a  deal  of  conscience.  Pleasure, 
I  own,  can  tempt  me  ;  but  I  make  no  pretensions, 
like  you,  to  the  sin  for  the  sake  of  reputation. 

Chev.  Sir,  I  make  no  such  pretensions.  I  am, 
indeed,  resolved  to  be  a  fellow  of  enterprise,  pith, 
and  soul ;  but  not  by  vile,  rascally  methods.  I'll 
love  all  the  women,  and,  perhaps,  trick  some  of  the 
men ;  but  not  seduce  wives,  ruin  daughters,  and 
murder  husbands  and  fathers.  No ;  if  I  cannot  be 
wicked  without  being  criminal,  d — me,  if  I  do  not 
live  and  die  an  honest,  dull  dog  !  \Exit. 

Enter  MORDENT,  searching  his  pockets. 

Mor.  Curse  the  letter !  it's  gone  !  Careless  booby ! 

Len.  What's  the  matter? 

Mor.  A  thousand  to  one  but  it  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Lady  Anne. 

Len.  What  have  you  lost  ? 

Mor.  A  d — d  epistle  from — 

Enter  LADY  ANNE 

Lady  A.  Mr.  Mordent,  I  am  glad  to  meet  with 
you. 

Mor.  Glad  !   Is  the  thing  so  difficult  ? 

Lady  A.  I  did  not  say  so;  I  meant  nothing  unkind. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  A.  Indeed,  I  did  not.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 

Mor.  [To  Lennox  retiring.]  Stay  where  you  are, 
Lennox.  What,  man,  you  are  iu  no  fear  of  soothing 
insult !  You  are  not  married. 

Len.  I'll  return  in  five  minutes.  [E^cit. 


Lady  A.  Pray,  Mr.  Mordent — 

Mor.  Psha !  J  know  I  am  a  bear  at  the  stake : 
don't  shorten  my  tether. 

Lady  A.  I  have  a  paper —         [Shelving  the  letter. 

Mor.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  know  it.    Come,  I  am  prepared. 

Lady  A.  It  fell  into  my  hands  by  the  reprehensible 
but  unauthorized  curiosity  of  my  woman. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  A.  Indeed,  I  have  never  opened  it. 

Mor.  Nor  she  either  ? 

Lady  A.  Yes ;  but  that  is  not  my  fault 

Mor.  Your's,  indeed !  Impossible  ! 

Lady  A.  The  heart,  which  I  cannot  secure  by  af 
fection,  I  will  not  alienate  by  suspecting. 

Mor.  Psha  !  Meekness  is  but  mockery ;  forbear 
ance,  insult 

Lady  A.  How  shall  I  behave  ?  Which  way  frame 
my  words  and  looks,  so  as  not  to  offend  ?  Would  I 
could  discover ! 

Mor.  You  never  complain !  You  have  no  jealousy ! 

Lady  A.  Indeed,  I've  been  very  obstinately  blind. 

Mor.  Ay,  ay  !    "  Patience  on  a  monument!" 

Lady  A.  Reproach  has  never  escaped  my  lips. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  As  if  lips  were  the  only  instru 
ments  of  upbraiding  !  No  deep-fetched  sighs  ?  no 
pale,  melancholy  glances  ?  no  obvious  hiding  of  the 
ever-ready  tear  ? 

Lady  A.  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blame.  Indeed,  I 
am  sorry  that  my  sensations  have  been  so  acute. 

Mor.  You  accuse!  You  give  a  husband  pain!  In 
solent  supposition  ! 

Lady  A.  I  sincerely  wish,  my  dear,  you  gave  no 
more  than  I  intend  to  give. 

Mor.  There!  Did  not  I  say  so  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You 
accuse  ! 

Lady  A.  I  am  wrong  ;  I  forgot  myself.  Pray,  for 
give  me.  Why  am  I  subject  to  these  mistakes  ? 

Mor.  You  are  all  angel— 

Lady  A.  Would  I  were  ! 

Mor.  And  I  all  demon  ! 

Lady  A.  Do  not,  Mr.  Mordent,  by  the  dear  affec 
tion  you  once  bore — 

Mor.  There  there  !  The  affection  I  once  bore  ! 

Lady  A.  Heavens!  must  I  ever  be  fated  to  wound, 
when  it  is  most  the  wish  of  my  soul  to  heal  ? 

Mor.  Why  was  the  Earl  of  Oldcrest  here  this 
morning  ?  Why  are  these  family  consultations  held  ? 

Lady  A.  They  are  contrary  to  my  wish. 

Mor.  A  separation,  I  hear,  is  the  subject  of  them. 

Lady  A.  But  not  countenanced  by  me. 

Mor.  Pretending  in  pity  to  spare  me  yourself, 
they  are  to  be  set  upon  me. 

Lady  A.  Never!  Heaven  be  my  judge,  never! 

Mor.  I  am  to  be  subjected  to  their  imperious 
dictates. 

Lady  A.  I  own  they  have  lately  been  very  urgent 
with  me  to  return  to  my  father;  but,  were  you  only 
kind,  their  solicitations  would  be  vain,  indeed.  Oh  ! 
take  pity  on  yourself  and  me,  and  teach  me  to  regain 
your  lost  affections !  or,  if  that  be  too  great  a  bless 
ing  to  hope,  there  is  still  one  evil  which  I  would  suf 
fer  any  other  torture  to  escape :  think,  if  you  can, 
that  I  no  longer  love  ;  treat  me  with  unkindness ; 
neglect,  accuse,  do  any  thing — but  hate  me  !  Let 
me  not  endure  that  last  stage  of  misery  !  But,  oh, 
heavens !  if  our  former  endearments  must  end  in 
that,  have  mercy,  and  retard  or  conceal  it  as  long 
as  you  can.  [Exit. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  are  barbs,  and  stings, 
and  poisoned  arrows  ?  Pitiful  instruments !  Thou,, 
triumphant  wretchedness,  usest  these  but  on  small 
occasions ;  they  want  pungency. 
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Enter  LENNOX. 

L*n»  May  I  come  in? 

JWi»r.  Ay,  ay!   Now  am  I  ripe  for  mischief. 

Lcn.  You  seem  out  of  temper.  What  has  hap 
pened? 

Mor.  Trifles,  trifles  !    She  has  got  the  letter. 

Lcn.  From  whom  ? 

Mor.  Mrs.  Enfield. 

/     i.   Xounds ! 

Mor.  An  invitation  to  a  new  sample  of  beauty. 
She  has  seen  it;  returned  it;  has  graciously  for 
given  ;  has  racked,  has  driven  me  mad  ! 

Len.  And  do  you  mean  to  go  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  will'l  !  Since  devil  I  am,  devil  let  me 
be  !  It  will  be  some,  though  but  a  petty  vengeance 
for  prying. 

Len.  You  must  not. 

Mor.  Indeed  but  I  will. 

Len.  We  have  long  been  friends,  and  fellow- 
sinners;  but,  in  these  affairs,  we  have  always  be 
haved  honourably. 

MOT.  What  then  ? 

Len.  I  have  seen  the  girl. 

Mor.  Where? 

Len.  At  Enfield's. 

Mor.  Did  she  write  to  you,  too  ? 

Len.  She  did.     An  angel,  Mordent ! 
*"  Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Marry  her,  and  make  wretched 
ness  secure. 

Len.  No !  but  I  am  fixed  for  life.  Such  animation ! 
such  soul !  The  finest  creature  my  eyes  ever  beheld ! 

Mor.  I'll  see  her. 

Len.  No;  I  cannot  consent. 

Mor.  Why  so  ?  I'll  aid  you  to  carry  her  off. 

Len.  Are  you  serious  ? 

Mor.  As  malice  can  make  me.  The  sex  have  been 
worse  to  me  than  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine, 

Len.  And  what  have  you  been  to  them  ? 

Mor.  No  matter  ;  I'll  have  my  revenge. 

Len.  And  you  will  aid  me  in  this  business  ? 

Mor.   I  will. 

Len.  Solemnly?  on  your  word  and  honour? 

Mor.  I  tell  you  I  will ! 

Len.  Why,  then,  see  her  you  shall ;  but  in  my 
company,  observe. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Right;  anticipate  your  tor 
ments! 

Len.  On  this  condition,  I  shall  thank  you  for  your 
assistance  and  advice. 

Mor.  Why,  ay!  Advice!  I,  too,  fool  that  I  am — 
knowing  the  impotence  of  man  to  avert  mischief,  I 
wish  for  advice  !  I — [Aside.] — There  may  be  danger 
in  telling  him. 

Len.  Well  ? 

Mor.  A — a  friend  of  mine  has  a  child ;  suppose  it 
a — a  natural  child,  that  he  knows  not  how  properly 
to  dispose  of. 

Ltn.  A  natural  child,  that  he  knows  not  how  pro 
perly  to  dispose  of? 

Mor.  Yes. 

/ .m.  Could  not  he  sell  it  to  the  kidnappers  ? 

Mor.  Psha! 

Len.  There  are  honest  overseers  that  will  take  it, 
fifty  pounds  down. 

Mor.  Not  an  infant;  twenty  years  of  .15:0. 

Len.  Oh !  then,  indeed — there  are  crimp  -cr^>-ants. 

-Uor.  When  I  put  a  serious  question,  I  expect  a 
serious  answer. 

L'-n.  Serious  !  And  ask  what  a  man  is  to  do  with 
his  child  ! 

Mar.  Suppose  he  should  have  legitimate  offspring? 


Len.  Oh,  oh  !  Legitimate !  Ah  !  Made  of  other 
metal !  a  different  manufacture  ! 

Mor.   You  won't  hear.     He  provided  for  her — 

Len.    A  female,  too  ? 

Mor.  Would  have  continued  to  provide,  but  she 
rejected  his  assistance — 

Ltn.   How  so  ? 

Mor.  Unless  he  would  see  her,  embrace  her ;  that 
19,  whine  over,  acknowledge  her,  and  bestow  his 
blessing. 

Ltn.  And  he  refused  ? 

Mur.  Why  not?  Of  what  benefit  are  blessings  ? 
Where  all  is  evil,  why  torment  conscience  concern 
ing  the  mode  ? 

Len.  He  is  a  monster ! 

Mor.  But,  sir,  appearances — 

Ltm.  D— n  appearances  ! 

Mor.  Friends — 

Len.  D — n  his  friends  ! 

Mor.  A  wife — 

Len.  D — n  his  wife!  He  has  friends,  appearances, 
and  a  wife ;  but  he  has  no  heart. 

Enter  DONALD,  in  great  agitation. 

Don.  She  is  gone  !  she  is  lost  for  aye!  I'ze  e'en 
red  wud ! 

Mor.  [Atide  to  DON.]  How  now,  herald  of  malice 
and  mischief? 

Don.  I  canna  foregether  her !  Fair  fa'  yeer  hairt! 
I'ze  ne'er  set  eyes  o'  her  mair. 

Mor.  Peace,  hound ! 

Don.  I  tell  you  I  wunna !  Misca'  me  an  ye  wull, 
the  de'il  ma'  care !  A  father  turn  his  back  o*  his 
bairn  ! 

Len.  Oh,  oh  !  What,  it  was  yourself,  your  owu 
daughter,  you  were  talking  of  ? 

Don.  Gin  earth  haud  her,  t'ze  ha'  her  yet;  ay,  and 
I'ze  gar  ye  do  her  recht  She  laft  a  messige  for  vc. 

Mor.  What  message  ? 

Doit.  Tell  him,  gin  he  wunna  gi'  his  child  ane 
kess,  ane  scriinpct  blassing.  that  child  wull  wark, 
stairve,  and  die,  ore  she  wull  leve  like  a  parish 
pauper  on  scraps  and  alms.  Tell  him  she  has  a 
pridefoo'  spirit,  that  wunna  bag,  gin  she  cauna  win  : 
and,  gif  he  scorn  his  dochtor,  she  scorns  aksapt  his 
charity.  [Going. 

Len.  So,  you  commit  crime,  and  then  invent  a 
system  for  its  justification?  Excellent  philosopher  ! 

Don.  Why  dunna  ye  spier  a'ter  her  yeersal  ?  Eh, 
waesucks  !  Ye  dunna  ken  yeer  ain  bairn  ! 

Len.  How  ? 

Don.  Ye  never  saw  the  face  o'  her,  sin  she  hung 
a  wee  giglet  at  the  breast.  Weel,  weel !  Nothing 
comes  more  surely  tul  licht  than  that  which  is  Inn;: 
hidden.  An  ill  life,  an  ill  end  !  [Ktit. 

Mor.  Wolves,  tigers,  serpents,  were  first  created, 
and  then  man. 

L'-n.  You  are  truly  a  high  fellow,  Mordent;  and 
you  spend  your  fortune,  wrong  your  wife,  and  dis 
own  your  child  :  that  is,  you  inflict  misery,  and  tlun 
tell  us  all  are  miserable. 

Afor.  I  act  and  I  am  acted  upon  :  the  precept  and 
the  proof  go  together. 

i.  You  are  incorrigible!     But  come;  we  must 
about  this  business.     My  heart  is  deeply  inter. 

Mor.  My  affairs  are  at  a  crisis ;  and,  if  I  augur 
rightly,  it  will  soon  be  all  over  with  me. 

Hope  better.     Come,  come  with  me  to  En- 
hYld's. 

Mor.   I'll  meet  you  there  in  half  an  hour. 

Len.   Do  not  fail.     I  am  all  impatience.       [Kjit. 

Mor.  Just  so  are  curs  fighting,  aud  thieves  in  the 
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act  of  plundering.  Man  is  ever  eager  on  mischief 
With  what  infernal  ardour  do  two  armies  prepari 
in  the  morning  to  exterminate  each  other  before 
noon  !  Are  they  not  wise  ?  What  is  it  but  compress 
ing  the  sum  of  evil  within  an  hour,  which  trembling 
cowardice  would  protract  through  an  age  ?  [Exit 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.—  The  House  of  Mordent. 

CHEVEUIL  and  GRIME  discovered. 
Chev.  You  must  let  me  have  the  cash  directly 
Grime.  That  is  impossible. 

Chev.  I  say,  you  must.  When  1  have  wants  and 
wishes,  nothing  shall  be  impossible. 

Grime.  [Aside.]  What  if  I  were  to  tell  him  of  Jo 
anna  ?  He  would  pay  well. 

Chev.  Twelve  hours  have  I  been  free,  and  have 
not  had  a  taste  of  pleasure  yet.  If  I  do  not  make 
haste,  I  shall  grow  old  before  I  begin. 

Grime.  [Aside.]  I  shall  make  him  my  friend  :  'tis 
a  rare  thought ! 

Chev.  Why  do  you  ruminate  ?  Do  you  doubt  me? 

Grime.  Mr.  Cheveril ! 

Chev.  Well,  sir? 

Grime.  Do  you  love  innocence,  youth,  and  beauty  ? 

Chev.  Do  I  ?  'Sdeath  !  I  am  dying  for  them. 

Grime.  I  know  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

Chev.  You? 

Grime.  The  rarest  creature  ! 

Chev.  Where,  where  ? 

Grime.  Such  pure  white  and  red  ! 

Chev.  Ay! 

Grime.  Such  moist,  ripe,  ruddy  lips  ! 

Chev.  'Sdeath !  don't  drive  me  mad.  Tell  me  where, 
where  ? 

Grime.  At  a  certain  convenient — 

Chev.  No,  no;  I  have  no  taste  for  beauties  of  that 
kind. 

Grime.  See  her,  and  then  judge. 

Chev.  [Aside.]  Besides,  I'll  not  be  unfaithful  to 
my  angelic  incognita  of  the  Green  Park. 

Grime.   She  is  a  young,  untutored  thing. 

Chev.  Untutored? 

Grime.  That  I  can  assure  you. 
|  Chev.  Then  depend  upon  it  I'll  not  be  her  in 
structor.  How  came  she  in  such  a  place  ? 

Grime.  She  knows  nothing  of  the  place,  nor  in  the 
least  suspects  she  is  in  bad  company. 

Chev.  Poor,  dear  soul !   What  rascal  sent  her  there? 

Grime.  Hem  !  Why,  that  is — it — it — it  was  a  kind 
of  accident. 

Chev.  She  is  not  for  me.  I  want  to  be  a  famous 
wicked  fellow,  but  not  by  ensnaring  the  helpless. 

Grime.  Nay,  if  you  will  neither  ensnare  nor  accept 
the  already  ensnared,  you  must  e'en  marry,  or  starve. 

Chev.  That  is  d d  hard  ! 

Grime.  Ensnared  she  will  be. 

Chev.  Curse  me,  but  she  shall  not! 

Grime.  What  will  you  do  ? 

Chev.  Snatch  her  from  danger ;  provide  for  her, 
cherish  her. 

Grime.  Ay,  now  you  say  something. 

Chev.  Zounds  !  Here  have  I  been  an  age  in  the 
possession  of  eight  thousand  a-year,  and  have  not 
done  one  famous,  good,  wicked  thing  yet.  It's  a 
d — d  shame  ! 

Grime.  You  will  fall  in  love  with  her  the  moment 
you  see  her. 


Chev.  To  be  sure  I  shall.  No ;  on  recollection,  I 
can't  love  two  at  a  time.  Then,  if  she  should  tempt 
me  to  be  wicked — I  mean  vicious  ?  I  love  wicked 
ness,  but  I  hate  vice.  'Tis  a  dirty  whirlpool,  in 
which,  if  once  a  man  set  his  foot,  he  is  soon  up  to 
his  chin. 

Grime.  'Tis  in  Dover-street.  I'll  furnish  you  with 
an  introduction. 

Chev.  You  are  abundantly  civil.  An  introduction 
from  an  usurer  to  a — Hem !  I  shall  come  to  prefer 
ment. 

Grime.  This  is  the  address.     [Gives  a  card.] 

Chev.  Dover-street? 

Grime.  Yes  ;  Mrs.  En  field. 

Chev.  [Reads.]  "Number" — 'Sblood  !  Why  do 
I  stand  prating  here  ?  I,  who  have  been  kept  fast 
ing  from  happiness  and  pleasure  so  long  ?  Another 
day  will  be  over,  and  I  shall  not  get  a  taste  of  plea 
sure.  [Goiny. 

Grime.  Nay,  I  am  telling  you  of  a  banquet. 

Chev.  Are  you  ?  Why,  then,  I  have  a  keen  appe 
tite,  and  a  most  devouring  wish  to  fall  to :  so  here 
goes !  [Exit. 

Enter  MORDENT. 

Mor.  So,  Mr.  Grime  ! 

Grime.  Every  thing  is  prepared,  sir:  we  wait  your 
good  leisure. 

Mor.  You  will  find  Mr.  Item  in  his  own  room. 

Grime.  I  shall  attend  you  there  :  we  can  do  no 
business  till  you  come.  [Exit. 

Enter  CLEMENT. 

Clem.  My  uncle  desires  me  to  inform  you,  sir, 
that  he  has  examined  the  deed,  and  it  is  ready  for 
signing. 

Mor.  I  am  coming. 

Clem.  Had  I  but  any  influence  with  you,  sir,  I 
would  entreat,  I  would  conjure  you  not  to  execute  it, 

Mor.  Why? 

Clem.  A  sudden  demand  may  be  made  by  the  first 
mortgagee  ;  you  may  be  unprovided  for  payment ; 
equity  of  redemption  will  be  forfeited  ;  he  will  fore 
close,  and  the  estate  will  be  his,  at  a  valuation  made 
fifty  years  ago,  at  less  than  half  its  present  worth. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'Twill  become  his  incumbrance, 
as  it  has  been  mine. 

Clem.  Money-lenders  neglect  no  advantage. 

Mor.  And,  as  for  conscience  or  honour — 

Clem.  Some  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  sir,  have  very 
little  of  either. 

Mor.  'Tis  in  the  order  of  things.    Your  uncle,  in 
deed,  is  a  man  of  integrity  ;   he  knows  them  to  b 
rogues,  and  warns  me  of  them. 

~Clem.  Sir,  he — he  may  be  a  mistaken  man,  like 
others.  I  once  again  conjure  you,  sir,  to  re-consider 
;he  consequence.  It's  a  very  serious  .affair. 

Mor.  Mr.  Clement,  you  are  young  :  you  cherish  the 
bnd  hope  of  alleviating  misery.  Ah  ! 

Clem.  Sir,  I — My  situation  is  a  painful  one  ;  but 
every  feeling  of  honesty  and  duty  compel  me  to  in- 
'orm  you,  that  when  once  you  have  signed  this  deed, 
/ou  will  be  wholly  in  the  grasp  of  mercenary  men, 
who  will  pay  no  respect  to  forme-r  profits,  the  be 
nefits  they  have  received,  or  the  feelings  and  dis- 
resses  of  him  by  whom  they  have  acquired  wealth, 
sower,  and  pride.  [Exit. 

Mor.  The  nephew  and  the  uncle,  poor  fools  !  have 
he  misfortune  to  be  honest.  Grime  is  more  cunning, 
ind  will  not  forfeit  his  hope  of  cutting  evil  short  at 
he  gallows.  The  deed  must  be  signed ;  for  the  mo- 
ley  must  be  had.  Yet  these  cautionings  do  but 
trcngthen  an  aversion,  which,  in  spite  of  necessity, 
have  always  felt  against  this  last  act  of  despair. 
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Enter  ITEM. 

Mr.  Item,  you  are  right :  this  mortgage  is  a  d— d 
affair.  Delay  is  dangerous  ;  thought  is  vain;  yet  I 
am  inclined  to  think  again  before  I  sign. 

lt>-m.  By  all  means,  sir.  I  like  that;  I  approve 
of  that.  Act  with  your  eyes  open ;  take  no  rash 
stop.  'Tis  what  I  always  say — But  mino  is  a  thank 
less  office.  Like  other  ofh'cious  fools,  I  can  ^ivc 
counsel,  but  no  help.  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you,  the  up 
holsterer  is  below,  who  is  very  insolent,  and  declares, 
if  he  be  not  paid  immediately,  he  will  have  an  exe 
cution  in  the  house  before  night. 

Mor.  Could  not  you  put  him  off  for  a  week  ? 

Item.  He  has  been  put  off  too  often. 

Mor.  Are  there  no  means  by  which  you  might  ad 
vance  me  that  sum  yourself  ? 

Item.  Oh  !  that  I  could ;  it  would  make  me  the 
happiest  man  on  earth  ! 

M>r.    Affectionate  soul ! 

Item.  Riches  would  now,  indeed,  be  welcome  ! 

Mor.  Mr.  Item,  you  make  me  as  great  a  fool  as 
yourself. 

Item.  As  to  the  deed,  again  and  again  I  warn  you 
not  to  sign  it. 

Mor.  Then  I  will  not.  Ruin  and  wretchedness 
are  certain  ;  but  the  mode  of  being  wretched  is  in 
my  own  choice,  and  I  will  not. 

Item.  Yet,  what  the  devil  I  shall  say  to  all  your 
other  tradesmen,  I  don't  know :  they  are  every  man 
of  them  as  clamorous  as  the  upholsterer.  I  don't 
believe  one  of  them  will  wait  two  days. 

Mor.  Was  ever  man  so  pestered  ? 

Item.  Here,  too,  is  a  long  account  I  have  just  re 
ceived  from  your  groom  at  Newmarket ;  who  says  he 
shall  soon  want  even  a  wisp  of  hay.  For  my  part,  I 
have  not  a  guinea  in  hand :  I  wish  I  had.  Then  the 
impatience  of  Cheveril !  and  what  the  malignant 
world  will  say  of  the  defalcation  of  a  guardian,  there 
is  no  foreseeing  !  Sign  you  must  not ! 

Mor.  At  least  I  will  take  an  hour  or  two  to  think 
of  it.  Misfortune,  disgrace,  and  approaching  infamy, 
sit  mocking  at  me ;  and  I  shall  soon  attain  the  acme 
of  misery.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Street. 

Enter  CHEVERIL. 

Chev.  This  is  the  street !  it  must  be  somewhere 
hereabout !  What  a  fatiguing  affair  pleasure-hunt 
ing  is  !  Oh  !  that  I  could  once  more  meet  my  lovely 
angel !  my  Green-park  deity !  This  is  the  number. 

Enter  LENNOX  from  Mrs.  Enfield's  House. 
Heyday  !    Lennox  coming  from— You,  who  preach 
refinement  of  pursuit  and  delicacy  of  enjoyment  ? 

Len.  Oh  !  we  preach  one  thing,  and  practice  ano 
ther.  Beside,  were  you  but  to  see  her-* 

Chev.  Her  !  who  ? 

Len.  The  girl  I  told  you  of.  The  divinest  crea 
ture — 

Chev.  What,  here  ?     In  this  house  ? 

Len.  Yes ;  but  she  shall  not  remain  there  half-an- 
hour.  I  am  going  to  prepare  every  thing.  I  am 
determined  to  secure  her. 

Chev.  [Aside.]  Honest  Grime  has  given  him  an 
introduction,  too. 

Len.   Hush  !  there  she  is  !    [Pointing  to  a  window. 

Chev.  Where  ?  I  see  nobody. 

Len.  Ah  !  she  is  gone  again. 

Chev.  Oh!  but  I'll—  [Preparing  to  run. 

Len.   [Seizing  him.]   Whore  are  you  going? 

Chev    To  leap  through  the  window. 


Len.  No,  Cheveril ;  tlmt  must  not  be. 

CliKv.  Why  not  ? 

Len.  She  is  mine  ! 

Chtv.  Your's? 

Ltin.  I  have  bought  an  exclusive  right  to  her ; 
paid  a  hundred  pounds  down. 

Chev.  Pooh! 

Len.  I  tell  you  she  is,  and  shall  be  mine  ! 

Chev.  Well,  well ;  if  so—  |  Uoimj. 

Len.  [Preventing  him.]  Come  with  me. 

Chev.  No ;  I  can't. 

Len.  Why  not  ? 

Chev.  Good  b'ye  !  [  Exit  in  hatte. 

Len.  Zounds !  my  d — d  blabbing  tongue — [  Look 
ing  after  him.]    There  he  flies,  the  whirligig  !     Ah  ! 
he  is  out  of  sight,  and  all  is  safe.    I  must  have  Mor 
dent's  assistance.     Where  the  devil  does  he  1 
I'll  soon  be  back,  though,  for  fear  of  accidents.  \E Jif. 

SCENE  III.— The  House  of  Mrs.  Enfield. 
Enter  MRS.  ENFIELD. 

Mrs.  E.  [Calling]  Betty ! 
Betty.  [Without.]  Ma'am? 

Mrs.  E.  Who  is  that  bounced  through  the  back 
door  in  such  haste  ? 

Enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  I  don't  know,  ma' am :  a  young—  Hem!  [Exit. 
Enter  CHEVERIL. 

Chev.  I  am  safe  here  :  I  have  tricked  him  !  Your 
humble  servant,  madam.  Your  name  is — 

Mrs.  E.  Mrs.  Enfield,  at  your  service,  sir. 

Chev.  You  keep  a — modish  magazine,  I  think  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Magazine ! 

Chev.  Of  ready-made  beauty  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Well,  sir  ? 

Chev.  Your  acquaintance,  honest  Mr.  Grime,  in 
formed  me  you  have  a  sample  of  a  fine  sort 

Mrs.  E.  Ah  !  you  are  too  late. 

Chev.  My  friend,  Lennox,  has  paid  you  one  hun 
dred  pounds.  Don't  stare  !  I  know  the  whole.  Bring 
me  to  the  lady,  and,  if  I  like  her — 

Mrs.  E.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  cannot ;  my 
honour  won't  let  me. 

Chev.  Prodigious  virtue  !  Come,  come !  Lennox 
is  cunning  forty  ;  I  am  foolish  one-and-twenty.  He 
is  too  old  to  be  a  lavish  paymaster. 

Mr*.  E.  Ah !  sir,  that  is  your  mistake  !  He  is  too 
young.  He  will  pay  better  as  he  grows  older. 

Chev.  I  have  eight  thousand  a-year,  and  am  de 
termined  to  be  a — a — a  wicked  dog. 

Mrs.  E.  Ah  !  lord  love  you. 

Chev.  So,  see  her  I  must     This  is  my  proof. 

[Shews  a  bank-bill. 

Mrs.  E.  As  Mr.  Lennox  is  your  friend,  perhaps 
you  have  his  permission  ? 

Chev.  Permission!  Oh!  yes— No!  I'll  be  wicked, 
but  not  unprincipled  :  I  won't  lie  ;  that  is  a  paltry 
scoundrel  vice ;  no  soul  in  it.  Lookye  !  if  that  sum 
will  not  content  you,  tell  me  what  will? 

Mrs.  E.  Why,  sir,  you  are  such  a  handsome, 
charming,  pleasant  young  gentleman,  that — if  you 
could  spare  me  another  such— 

Chev.  To  settle  accounts  with  your  honour.  Well, 
there. 

Mn.  E.  Observe,  sir;  it  is  only  a  short  conversa 
tion. 

Chev.  Nothing  more. 

Mrs.  E.  No  injury  to  Mr.  Lennox  f 

Chtv.  Never  fear. 
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Mrs.  E.  But  you  must  be  wary  :  young  as  she  is, 
I  never  saw  so  acute  a  one. 

Chev.  Never  fear !  I  tell  you,  I  understand  such 
affairs;  or  soon  shall  do,  at  least.  I'm  a  young  be 
ginner,  but  a  devilish  apt  scholar.  [Exit  Mrs.  E.] 
Now,  if  she  be  worth  carrying  off,  and  I  could  out 
wit  Lennox — I — Oh !  I  should  establish  my  charac 
ter  for  spirit,  soul,  and  intrepidity  for  ever.  I'll  not 
be  out  of  countenance.  No,  d — e,  I  am  determined ! 
I'll — I'll  speak,  and  to  the  purpose,  too  !  I'll  be  a 
d — d  forward,  prating,  impudent,  wicked  dog. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  ENFIELD,  leading  JOANNA. 

Mrs.  E.  Ah !  my  lamb,  pray  oblige  me  !  He  is 
one  of  my  best  friends. 

Joanna.  What  then  ? 

Mrs.  E.  You  are  so  sweet  a  cherub,  I  must  pro 
cure  my  friends  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance. 
Ah!  there's  a  dove  !  there's  a  beauty !  Dear!  I  for 
got  my  knotting.  I'll  be  back  in  a  moment.  [Exit. 

Chev.  [Calls.]  Mrs.  Enfield  !  She  is  gone.  I  should 
have  felt  bolder,  had  she  been  present. 

Joanna.  It  is  very  strange.  [Aside. 

Chev.  What  does  she  say  ? 

Joanna.  First  one  man,  and  then  another— 

Chev.  [Listening.']  Eh!   Hem! 

Joanna.  Her  friends,  too,  are  all  men— 

Chev.  Where  the  devil,  now,  is  all  my  impudence 
flown? 

Joanna.  But  she  is  so  kind,  so  winning,  that  I 
have  not  the  power  to  deny. 

Chev.  If  I  could  but  turn  round — One  plunge, 
and  it  would  be  over!  [Turns  by  degrees.]  Ma — 
Heavens  !  [Stands  astonished. 

Joanna.  [Aside.]  Mercy!  It  is  he  ! 

Chev.  [Aside.]  The  very  beauty  of  the  Green-park! 

Joanna.  [Aside,  and  sighs.]  I  had  almost  hoped 
never  to  have  seen  him  more. 

Chev.  [Atide.]  This  is  the  luckiest — Lucky ! — To 
find  her  here ! 

Joanna.  [Atide.]  I  have  thought  of  him  much  too 
often. 

Chev.  [Aside.]  A  creature  so  divine  !  Looks  of 
such  conscious  modesty !  And  in  this  place  ! 

Joanna.  Sir— 

Chev.  Madam — [Atide.]  Oh  !  that  I  might  but 
touch  her  lips — 

Joanna.  Mrs.  Enfield  informs  me  you  are  one  of 
her  best  friends. 

Chev.  Me,  madam  ?  , 

Joanna.  Yes,  sir. 

Chev.  Why— That  is— [Aside.]— No  ;  I'll  not  de 
ceive  her.  [Aloud.]  I — I  never  saw  Mrs.  Enfield  be 
fore  in  my  life. 

Joanna.  Never  ? 

Chev.  Never :  and  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see  her 
again. 

Joanna.  Bless  me ! 

Chev.  Very  true,  madam.     And  I — 

Joanna.   [Calling.]   Mrs.  Enfield  ! 

Chev.  Stop,  madam!  Pardon  my  presumption, 
but — I — you — you  have  so  much  beauty,  and  mo 
desty,  and  merit,  and  I  am  such  a  faltering,  bashful 
booby,  that,  if  you  leave  me,  I  shall  run  mad  ! 

Joanna.  Mad,  sir? 

Chev.  Upon  my  soul  I  shall,  madam.  I  can't 
help  it.  I  never  was  so  enchanted,  enraptured,  and 
ravished  in  all  my  life  ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  find 
you — 

Joanna.  Sorry  to  find  me  ? 

Chev.  No,  no,  no,  madam !  Glad  to  find  you  j  in 
finitely  glad ;  but  not  in  this  house. 


Joanna.  And  why,  sir  ? 

Chev.  I  was  frantic  to  think  I  had  lost  you. 
Joanna.  How  so,  sir  ?  We  are  not  acquainted. 

Chev.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  madam;  b — b — but  I  hope 
we  shall  be.  I  have  been  a  verv  Bedlamite !  I  could 
neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  !  I  have  dreamed  of  you 
every  night !  You  have  been  in  my  head,  in  my  heart, 
in  my  arms — 

Joanna.  Your  arms,  sir  ? 

Chev.  Oh,  lord  !  no,  madam ;  no,  no ;  I — I  am 
talking  in  my  sleep  now.  I  mean — that  is — I  would 
not  offend  you,  madam,  no,  not  for  ten  thousand 
thrones.  Though  to  find  you  here  is  the  greatest  tor 
ment— 

Joanna.  Torment  ? 

Chev.  B — b — bliss  !  I — I — I  would  say  bliss,  ma 
dam  ;  bliss  ineffable !  And  if  you  would  but  leave 
this  wicked  place — 

Joanna.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Chev.  Purity  of  heart  is  the  characteristic  of  your 
countenance;  lam  sure  you  are  innocent;  or,  if 
not,  I  would  give  worlds  that  you  were. 

Joanna.  This,  sir,  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
spoken  together  :  what  have  you  heard  or  seen  of 
me,  that  should  authorize  you  to  doubt  •' 

Chev.  Nothing,  madam;  on  my  soul,  nothing! 
Every  motion,  word,  and  look,  speak  virtue  void  of 
blemish.  I  would  lay  down  m^r  life  to  prove  it,  and 
to  rescue  you  from  this  bad  woman. 

Joanna.  From  Mrs.  Enfield? 

Chev.  An  odious,  vile — 

Joanna.  You  make  me  half  suspect  you  are  as 
frantic  as  you  describe  yourself.  She  is  the  most  be 
nevolent  of  women. 

Chev.  Forgive  me  if  I  appear  intruding ;  indeed 
my  intention  is  good ;  but  how  long  have  you  been 
in  this  house  ? 

Joanna.  Not  four  hours. 

Chev.  And  how  long  acquainted  with  this  woman  ? 

Joanna.  To-day  was  the  first  time  I  ever  Saw  her. 

Chev.  She's  innocent !  she's  innocent ! 

Mor.  [  Without.]  I  tell  you,  I  will  see  her ! 

Chev.  [Alarmed.]  'Sdeath !   I  hear  my  guardian. 

Mor.  [Without.]  Lennox  will  be  here  presently. 

Chev.  [Looking  round. J  I  must  not  be  seen;  but, 
for  heaven's  sake,  let  me  speak  to  you  once  more. 
[Retires  into  a  closet,  from  which  he  occasionally 
speaks. 

Enter  MORDENT. 

Mor.  [Surveying  JOANNA.]  Your  humble  servant, 
madam,  [^s/rfe.]  She  is,  indeed,  beautiful. 

Joanna.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  man  of  the  portrait. 

Mor.  You  are  acquainted,  I  believe,  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Lennox  ? 

Joanna.  I,  sir  ?  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mor.  Did  he  not  converse  with  you  this  morning  ? 

Joanna.  I  have  conversed  with  two  gentlemen  this 
morning  :  you  are  the  third. 

Mor.  [Aside.]  Lovely  creature !  Can  she,  too,  be 
an  instrument  of  malevolence  ?  [Aloud.]  I  mean  a 
fair  gentleman,  about  forty. 

Joanna.  Well,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Mor.  Did  he  not  make  proposals  ? 

Joanna.  To  me  ? 

Mor.  Ay,  madam ;  on  the  common  subject,  the 
promoting  of  ill  ? 

Joanna.  You  speak  riddles.  He  talked  idly;  and, 
perhaps,  was  more  unprincipled  and  insulting  than 
I  supposed. 

Mor.  [Aside.]  By  heavens,  she  is  an  innocent ! 
Nay,  her  countenance  would  half  persuade  me  there 
are  beings  capable  of  happiness. 
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Chev.  [From  the  clostt.]  Zounds  !  He  looks  as  if 
he,  too,  would  fall  in  love  with  hrr. 

Mor.  Pardon  my  intrusion,  madam;  I  am  a  stran 
ger  to  you,  but — 

Joanna.  Not  entirely. 

Mor.  Not? 

Joanna.  I  have  been  studying  you  all  the  morning. 

.!/.•»-.  Me  ?     You  never  saw  me  before  ? 

Joanna.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mor.  When?  where? 

Jitanna.    \  I'ointiny  to  the  picture.]   Here!  in  effigy. 

r /,,-<•.   What  arc  they  about? 

Mor.  My  portrait!  [Atide.]  How  dare  the  old 
beldam  hang  it  up  in  her  house  ? 

Joanna.  It  speaks  volumes :  yet  not  so  much  as 
the  original. 

Chev.  Oh  !  that  I  could  hear  them  ! 

Mor.  Indeed  !  And  what  does  it  say,  madam?  If 
it  >prak  good,  it  lies. 

Joanna.  Either  it  indicates  falsely,  or  you  have 
flattered,  promised,  deceived,  and  betrayed — 

Mor.  [Aside.]    Astonishing!  Who? 

Joanna.  More  poor  girls  than  one. 

Mor.  \.-itide.]  Her  eyes  penetrate  to  the  heart, 
f/lfoud.]  Evil  is  everywhere,  therefore  in  me. 

Chev.  How  she  gazes  at  him  !     'Sdeath  ! 

Joanna.  There  is  a  mixture ;  traits  that  struggle 
to  be  just  and  good ;  occasional  marks  of  virtue,  but 
more  of  moody  remorse. 

Mor.  [Aside.]  Is  this  real  ?  You  judge  and  speak 
freely,  madam  :  I  applaud  your  sincerity. 

Joanna.  What  should  I  fear  ?  Besides,  you  have 
not  the  features  of  revenge. 

Mor.  [Atide.  ]  Her  understanding  and  discernment 
surpass  her  beauty. 

Chev.  Will  they  never  have  done  ? 

Joanna.  This  eye,  how  often  must  it  have  assumed 
the  same  deceiving  form  and  meaning,  to  have  im 
pressed  these  deep  lines  of  artful  seduction  !  How 
frequently  must  health,  wealth,  and  principle,  have 
been  sacrificed,  to  gratify  dishonest  passions  ! 

Mor.  [Aside.]  Amazing!  So  young,  too ! 

Joanna.  You  are  an  unhappy  man  :  for  you  have 
not  the  apathy  of  folly ;  you  nave  a  sense,  a  feeling 
of  what  you  have  done. 

Chev.  I  shall  go  mad  ! 

Mor.  I  have  never  had  faith  in  sorcery:  is  it  your 
profession  ? 

Joanna.  I  have  no  profession.  I  am  nobody;  the 
child  of  nobody;  a  branch  lopped  off  and  cast  away, 
that  might  have  grown,  but  that  could  find  no  root. 
Misfortune  and  an  active  spirit,  struggling  to  shake 
off  oppression,  have  quickened  me  a  little.  Other 
than  this,  I  am  but  a  simple  girl;  and  my  whole  art 
i-  to  note  what  I  see,  and  to  speak  what  I  think. 

Mor.  Whoever  you  are,  come  but  with  me ;  and, 
while  I  have  a  morsel,  a  home,  or  a  heart,  you  shall 
share  them ! 

Chev.  [Runt  from  the  closet.]  D — e  if  she  shall ! 

Mor.  Why,  Mr.  — 

Chev.  She  shall  have  my  morsel,  my  home,  and 
my  heart ! 

Mor.  You  in  this  house,  sir  ? 

Chtv.  Nay,  sir;  you  in  this  house,  sir!  Madam, 
put  no  faith  in  him.  You  are  very  right,  he  is  a 
seducer.  I  love  you,  heart,  body,  ana  soul.  I'll 
offer  you  no  wrong.  Every  proof  that  the  most 
ardent,  purest  passion  can  give,  feel,  or  imagine, 
shall  be  your's. 

Joanna.  This  house  !  What  is  it  you  mean,  pon- 
tlomrn  ?  Is  there  contamination  in  this  house? 

Clici:  Vile  !  detestable  !     A  place  of  intrigue  ! 
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Junnna.   Heavens!  [Exit  in  hatte. 

M«r.  How  came  I,  sir,  to  find  you  here? 

C/jer.  Zounds!  sir,  how  came  I  to  find  you  here? 

Enter  Mrs.  ENFIELD. 

Mrs  E.  What  have  you  done,  gentlemen,  to  alarm 
the  young  creature  in  this  manner?  A  little  more, 
and  she  had  escaped  us  all. 

Mur.  Hark  you,  Mrs.  Enfield  !  at  your  peril,  keep 
her  safe  and  free  from  insult  till  my  return.  [Exit. 

Chev.  Insult!  If  you  breathe  impurity  in  her  pre 
sence,  I'll  make  a  general  massacre.  Let  any  one 
take  her  away,  speak  to  her,  or  even  look  at  her, 
while  I  am  gone,  and  I'll  grind  you  all  to  powd«-r. 
[Goes,  and  hattily  returnt.]  Here,  here  are  all  the 
bills  I  have;  I'll  be  back  in  five  minutes;  keep  her 
safe,  and  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  pounds.  My  name 
is  Cheveril — ten  thousand!  [Returnt.]  Cheveril — I 
say,  my  whole  estate!  [Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.—  The  House  of  Mordent. 
ITEM  and  GRIME  discovered. 

Grime.  [Enraged.]  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Item,  it  will 
not  do  ;  so  be  of  a  sweet  temper. 

Item.  Why,  you  grumbling  old  blockhead,  what 
would  you  have?  May  you  not  thank  me  for  every 
shilling  you  are  worth  in  the  world  ? 

Grime.  Don't  tell  me,  Mr.  Item,  I  am  but  your 
scavenger,  and  you  put  me  to  a  deal  of  dirty  work. 

Item.  Here's  gratitude  !  Why,  Mr.  Grime — 

Grime.  Well,  Mr.  Item? 

Item.  Did  I  not  first  find  you  in  a  miserable  garret 
in  Fullwood's  Rents,  where  you  was  starving  in  rags 
and  wretchedness  ? 

Grime.  Well! 

Item.  Did  I  not  take  you  to  Monmouth-street 
make  you  cast  your  beggar's  skin ;  transform  you 
into  something  almost  human ;  hire  you  apartments 
in  the  Temple;  and  pass  you  on  my  master  for  a  rich 
usurer? — a  d — d  rogue  ! 

Grime.  Very  true  :  but  you  would  not  let  me  act  my 
part.  You  took  care  to  be  the  d — d  rogue  yourself. 

Item.  Have  I  not  trusted  you,  tutored  you,  taught 
you  your  trade,  and  furnished  the  tools  ? 

Grime.  What  then  ? 

Item.  And  do  you  pretend  to  bargain,  wrangle, 
and  prescribe  terms  to  me  ? 

Grime.   Yes  ;  I  do. 

Item.  You  do  ? 

Grime.  I  do.      Help  yourself  how  you  can. 

Item.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Grime.  You  tutored  me,  you  know ;  you  taught 
me  my  trade,  and  furnished  the  tools. 

Item.  You  viper  !  Sting  the  bosom  that  fostered 
you  ? 

Grime.  I  follow  your  own  example :  Mr.  Mordent 
fostered  you  !  There's  morality  in  it. 

Item.  Oh  !  d — n  your  morality. 

Grime.  Be  of  a  sweet  temper !  Time  was  I  was 
your  slave ;  you  now  are  mine. 

Item.  Oh!   the  rascal! 

(•rime.  I  am  too  deep  in  your  secrets  for  you  to 
dare  to  discard  mo;  so,  I'll  have  m\  >h;ir«-. 

Ittm.   Your — 
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•'••>!<?.    Ay,  my — aiy  full  share.     So,  1>- 
tempered. 

.  And  who  is  to  find  the  money  ? 

It  rime.   You. 

Item.  And  whs  is  to  run  the  risk  ? 

drime.  You. 

Item.  And  who  is  to  be  prosecut"<l  for  n-.-ury  ami 
collusion — 

Grime.  Cast,  perhaps,  for  perjury,  whipped,  im 
prisoned,  and  put  in  the  pillory  ?  You. 

Item.  And  you  to  run  away  with  half  the  profits  ? 

Grime.  Yes. 

Item.  Here's  justice  !  Oh  !  what  a  d — d  world 
do  we  live  in  ! 

Grime.  Your  fortune  is  made ;  you  must  now  help 
to  make  mine. 

Enter  DONALD,  unperceived. 

Item.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Grime.  You  must,  or  I  tell. 

Item.  What  will  you  tell  ? 

Grime.  All ;  all  the  usurious  tricks  you  have  prac 
tised  on  Mordent :  the  arts  by  which  you  have  cheated 
him  of  his  estates,  pretending  that  I  am  the  man ; 
your  intention  to  foreclose;  your  neglect  in  not  pay 
ing  yourself  interest,  purposely  to  rob  according  to 
law ;  your  plots  to  ruin  Cheveril ;  all,  all ! 

Item.  You  will  tell  all  this  ? 

Grime.   I  will. 

Item.  Why,  you  fiend  !  you  superlative  villain  ! 
you  cut- throat ! 

Grime.   [Seeing  DONALD.]   Hem!  [Pause. 

Don.  What  the  hornie  de'el  do  ye  stop  at?  What 
gars  ye  swither?  Fze  haud  my  whisht !  Yeer  con 
fabulation  is  unco  entertaining. 

Item.  Ah !  good  Mr.  Donald !  here  is  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  Grime,  has — has — [Aside  to  Grime.] — 
You  see  what  your  villainy  has  done  !  [Aloud.]  He 
is  a  good-natured  soul,  as  you  know — Scoundrel ! 
[aside  to  Grime]  and  he — I — I— 

Don.  Ye  !  yas ;  veer  a  sweet  nut,  gin  ye  war  well 
crackt. 

Item.  I — I — I  was  bantering  him  :  trying  to — 
to — Villain !  [aside  to  Grime]  but  nothing  can  put 
him  in  a  passion — Oh  !  curse  you  !  [aside  to  Grime.] 
nothing  ! 

Don.  The  fient !  Wow !  but  yeer  a  pauky  Gilli- 
gapus ! 

Item.  Do  you  want  our  good  master,  Mr.  Donald? 

Don.  Aiblins  yeer  right,  auld  Clootie. 

Item.  He  is  gone  out.  Nothing  but  a  joke,  Mr. 
Donald :  nothing  else. 

Don.  [Aside.]  Noo  could  I  gi'  him  sic  an  a  gowf 
o'  the  haffet ! 

Item.  Can  I — can  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Grime — 
0,  you  thief !  [aside  to  Grime]  do  you  any  service  ? 

Don.  Haud  yeer  blether,  mon. 

Item.  Can  we  oblige  you  any  way  in  the  world  ? 

Don,  Yas. 

Item.  [Fawning.]   How?  how? 

Don.  Tak  compaission  o'  the  booels  o'  yeer  bro 
ther,  Jack  Ketch,  and  be  yeer  ain  hangman  !  [EjciL 

Item.  There,  villain  !  you  see  what  you  have  done. 

Grime.  Is  it  my  fault  ?  I  tell  you  again,  you  had 
better  be  sweet-tempered.  I  shall  say  no  more  :  you 
know  my  mind.  [Goi 

Item.  [Aside.]  Oh  !  that  I  could  poison  him. 
Mr.  Grime,  Mr.  Grime  ! 

Grime.  Well,  Mr.  Item  ? 

Item.  This  quarrelling  is  very  foolish. 

Grime.  Oh,  ho  ! 

Item.  We  are  necessary  to  each  other. 

Grime.  I  know  it. 


Item.   Your  haud? 
Grime.   There. 
Item.  We  are  friends  ? 
Grime.  If  you  please. 

Item.  Well,  well — [Aside.]  D— n  him  !  How  I  hate 
the  dog — Concerning  this  Berkshire  mortgage — 
Grime.   Ay  ? 

Item.  You  shall  have  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  pre 
mium. 

Grime.  That  won't  do. 
Item.  Thirty? 

Grime.  It  won't  do.     Half;  the  full  half. 
Item.  [Aside.]  Hell   take  him!     Well,  my  dear 
Grime,  the  half  be  it. 

Grime.  Together  with  my  moiety  of  the  thousand 
given  with  Joanna. 

Item.  Your— Hem  !  [Sighs.]  You  shall,  you  shall ! 
Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Grime.  On  those  conditions. 
Item.  Where  is  the  deed  ? 
Grime.  In  that  bag. 

Item.  Mordent  is  coming.     I  know  he  will,  for  I 
know  he  shall,  sign.     But  that  is  not  all. 
Grime.  What  more  ? 

Item.  This  d — d  Scotchman  will  assuredly  betray 
us  to  him ;   and  Lady  Anne's  jointure  prevents  his 
being  so  entirely  destitute  as  is  necessary. 
Grime.  But  how  is  that  to  be  helped  ? 
Item.  Easily  enough.     You  must  convey  inform 
ation  to  her  father  and   relations  that   he   has  a 
daughter. 

Grime.  Nay,  but — 

Item.  Hush!     Here  he  comes!     I  will  give  you 
my  reasons  and  instructions  when  we  are  alone. 
Where  is  the  deed? 
Grime.  Here,  ready. — 

Enter  MORDENT. 

Mor.  [In  anger. ,]  What  is  the  meaning,  Mr.  Item, 
that  I  see  that  upholsterer,  and  two  other  ill-looking 
followers  with  him,  below  ? 

Item.  Nay,  why  ask  me  ?  why  knit  your  brows  at 
me  ?  Can  I  coin  ? 

Mor.  Excuse  me  ;  I  am  a  hunted  bull,  and  butt  at 
friends  and  foes. 

Item.  The  insolent  fellow  insisted  on  taking  pos 
session  ;  so,  thinking  you  would  not  wish  Lady  Anne 
to  know,  I  prevailed  on  him  and  the  officer  to  re- 
mai»  in  the  hall,  till  I  could  speak  to  you.  If  1 
have  done  amiss,  shew  me  in  what. 

Mor.  No,  no ;  I  know  your  zeal.  Why  will  you 
not  advance  two  thousand  pounds,  for  that  and  other 
immediate  purposes,  and  delay  signing,  Mr.  Grime  ? 
I  ask  only  a  day. 

Item.  Ay,  Mr.  Grime,  why  will  you  not  ? 
Grime.   [With  great  gravity.]  Impossible 
Item.  Don't  tell  me ;   impossible,  indeed  !     You 
ought  to  consent ;  it  is  your  duty ;  nay,  you  shall 
consent. 

Grime.  I  cannot;  must  have  security. 
Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Villain  !  Where  is  the  deed  ? 
Item.  So,  you  will  not,  Mr.  Grime  ?  you  will  not  ? 
Grime.  I  wish  I  could.     But  I  am  myself  a  bor 
rower  :  the  money  is  not  my  own. 
Item.  Hem ! 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  D — n  your  rascally  hypocrisy  ! 
Give  me  the  pen. 

Item.  [Holding  his  arm.]  Why,  you  will  not  sign, 
sir,  will  you  ? 

Mor.  Peace,  fool !  Cannot  you  see  a  wretch  on  the 
wheel,  but  that  your  bones  too,  must  ache  ? 

Item.  [Mor.  signs.]  Ah!  it  is  always  thus:  I  may 
advise,  but  my  advice  is  ucvcr  followed. 
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Mor.  [Sealt.]  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed." 
Here,  implement  of  hell  !  I  know  your  thirst,  ' 
hound!     Ti»  ready-mi  'ti<m:  tak<-. 

and  burst  !  Begone  ! 

Item.  [Scizint/  the  deed.}  Come,  sir.  My  good  mas 
ter  has  sufficient  reason  to  bo  angry  with  you.     It 
was  very  unfriendly,  sir,  to  refuse.     You  teach  Mr. 
Mordent  what  he  has  to  expect.  [Aside.]  All  li 
secure.  [  Exeunt  Item  an  ' 

Enter  DONALD,  looking  earnestly  after  them. 

Don.  Ha'  ye  signed  ?  ha'  ye  signed  ? 

Mor.  Ask  no  411 

Don.  W«  Stark  deed  has  uae  r.  : 

Twa  wolves  may  worry  ane  sheen.  I  kam  to  (al 
ye.  that  yeor  glib  gabbit  steward,  and  his  compeer, 
Grime,  are  two  scoundrels. 

Mor.  Psha!  Fool! 

I)»n.  I  tell  ye,  they  are  twa  d  —  d  villains  ! 

Mor.  Grime,  fellow  —  Grime  —  a  paltry,  gold-lov 
ing,  ravenous  rascal  !  But  Item,  a  worthy  man  ! 

Dun.  He  wordy!  that  tient  !  Marcy  o'  my  soul  ! 
he  is  the  prime  cock  deel  o'  the  blackest  pit  o'  hell  ! 
The  malison  curse  catch  'em  aw  !  'Tis  nae  stick 
and  stow  sax  minutes  sin  I  heard  aw  their  murgul- 
lied  gab. 

Mor.  Hear? 

Don.  Yas,  hear  ! 

Mor.  What  did  you  hear? 

Don.  Item  himsal  confess  that  he  had  flethered 
ye  of  aw  veer  estates  ;  that  Grime  is  nae  mair  but 
his  Hunkic  ;  that  it  is  his  intantion  to  foreclose;  that 
he  has  wilfully  neglacted  to  pay  himsal  interest,  for 
that  he  may  claw  ye  according  tul  law  ;  that  there 
ha'  been  sham  deeds  ;  and  that  a  plot  is  laid  to  felch 
Maister  Cheveril  of  aw  his  walth. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !   You  heard  all  this  ? 

Don.  Wi*  my  ain  ears. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Item  !  Are  you  sure  you  heard 
this  precious  mischief? 

Don.  When  did  Donald  tell  ye  a  lie  ? 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Item  !  I  am  glad  on't  !  'Tis 
right  !  'tis  consistent  !  'tis  delightful  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Abraham's  rejected  prayer  :  not  one  honest  man. 

Don.  Hoot  awa  !  Nae  oncst  ?  Nor  ye  nor  the 
black  clawed  Lucifer  himsal  cauna  deny  but  that 
Donald  is  onest. 

Mor.  Item  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Inestimable  villain  ! 
And,  I,  too,  thought  him  just  and  good  !  Oh  !  gull, 
gull,  gull  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [BaceUectiny.]  Tell  Mr. 
Clement  I  wish  to  speak  with  him. 

Don.  Noo  the  steed  is  stolen,  ye  wad  steck  the 
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i\for.  Oh!   the  sharp-fangcd  wolf!     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Enter  LENNOX. 

Lcn.  Mordent  !   How  now  ?  How  you  look. 

Mor.  I  am  an  ass  ;  a  most  ineffable  ass  ! 

Len.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'Tis  proved  upon  me  ! 

Len.  Your  mirth  is  of  a  strange  kind. 

Mor.  The  man  whom  I  have  trusted  through  life, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  whose  rigid  honesty—  do  you  mark 
me  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Honesty  ! 

Len.   Well? 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  whose  honesty  made  me  some 
times  doubt  the  truth  of  the  self-evident  system  of 
evil  —  ha,  ha  !  —  He's  a  rascal  !  A  double-leagued 
hell-dog  ! 

Your  steward  ? 

Mar.  Item.     A  deep,  d  d,    thorough-priced 

villain;  that  can  bully,  »  ajole,  and  curse  —  lawn,  flat 
ter,  and  filch.    I  la,  ha',  ha! 


He  patient. 

Mor.  Oh,  I  :iin  d.'lighted  !   Ha,  h  ;. 

Y<»u    knew  yi'irsflt'  (o  be  in  the 
«f  a  villain,  and  tis  little  matter  whether  his 
name  be  (irmu-  or  Item. 

Mor.  How  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  In  a  world  of  rascality, 
are  not  two  rascals  better  than 

Len.  Nay,  but  attend  to  in--.  1  want  your  help 
instantly,  in  Dover-street. 

Mor.  Do\ 

Len.   Yes. 

Mor.  It  must  not  be. 

Len.   Eh  !   What's  the  freak  I 

Afur.   You  can  have  no  help  of  mine. 

Len.  Indeed,  but  I  must ! 

Mor.  I  would  not  commit  an  injury  on  that  girl, 
for  worlds. 

Len.  Why,  what  conscientious  mummery  is  this  ? 
You  neglect  your  own  child,  and  pretend  to  interest 
yourself  for  a  stranger. 

Mor.  If  the  stranger  be  an  angel  of  light,  a  benefi 
cent  being,  why  not  ? 

Len.  Beneficent !  What,  in  this  system  of  evil  ? 

Mor.  An  exception  to  the  rule.     A  rare  exception. 

Len.  Like  Item? 

Mor.  Psha!     Hell! 

Len.  And  may  not  your  deserted  daughter  be 
equally  an  angel  ? 

Mor.  May  she  ?  If  she  should — I'll  have  no  con 
cern  in  the  ruin  of  that  girl. 

Len.  Hark  ye  !     Mordent,  you  are  plotting. 

Mor.  I  ? 

Lcn.  No  distress  can  cure  you  of  your  old  pro 
pensities.  You  mean  to  trick  me  of  her. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha ! 

Len.  'Tis  evident.  Do  you  not  affirm  she  cannot 
remain  innocent  in  the  house  into  which  she  is  de 
coyed  ? 

Mor.  Granted. 

Len.  Marriage  excepted,  which  would  be  mad 
ness,  am  I  a  man  to  treat  her  vilely  ? 

Mor.  Not  worse  than  the  malignity  of  fate  ordains. 

Len.  Pooh !  Cant!  Cheveril,  in  the  fervour  of  youth, 
is  lunatic  enough  rather  to  marry  than  lose  her. 

Mor.  Ay,  ay  ;  he  is  horn-mad  to  begin  his  career 
of  wretchedness. 

Len.  And  you,  his  guardian,  from  pretended  pity 
to  a  stranger,  will  guide  and  spur  him  to  the  course  ? 

Mor.  Even  so  it  is.  Mischief  here,  mischief  there ; 
turn  which  way  you  will,  mischief. 

Len.  Your  word  and  honour  are  solemnly  pledged. 
If  you  really  wish  the  lovely  creature's  welfare,  would 
preserve  your  ward,  and  prove  your  friendship  an  I 
honest  intentions,  you  will  aid  me. 

MOT.  Well,  well,  I  am  blind ;  I  am  but  the  tool  of 
destiny ;  so  be  it. 

Len.  Your  authority  will  oblige  Mrs.  Enficld  to 
yield  her  to  me. 

Mor.  No;  my  credit  there  is  on  the  decline.  Stra 
tagem,  stratagem ! 

Len.  But  how  ?  What  ? 

Mor.  Convey  a  disguise  to  the  girl. 

Len.  And  so  she  will  escape  us  all. 

Mor.  Escape  !  No,  no ;  malevolence  is  the  ele 
ment  of  man,  and  I  have  an  apt  alacrity  :  I  will  in 
struct  you.  Come  this  way.  Having  her  safe,  you 
may  post  away  with  her  to  my  commodious  house  in 
I'ark-lane.  Fear  not  me.  When  Belial  is  busy, 
shall  his  progeny  be  idle  ?— 

Re-enter  DONALD. 

Don.  Maister  Clement  is  nae  i'  the  ho. 
N  .  matter  ! 
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Len.  Come,  come  ! 

Mor.  Oli  !  what  an  excellent  guil  is  this  image  of 
the  gods,  this  thing  called  man  !  [Ejrit  with  Len. 

Don.  Ah !  Waes  me  !  This  poor  lassy  !  I  canna 
rest.  I  hiiple  here,  and  gang  hilching  there,  till 
I'ze  e'en  rarnt'eezled  wi'  the  ripples.  I  wist  nae 
where  tul  spier  niest.  My  dool  and  thole  wull  be  my 
deeth  !  I'  Code's  name,  and  wi'  aw  my  hairt ;  for 
I'ze  recht  weary  o'  life! 

Enter  CHKVERIL  in  great  haste,  searching. 

Don.  Hoot,  man  !  what  is  the  bang  ? 

Chev.  My  dear  Donald,  can  you  direct  me  where 
Mr.  Item  or  Mr.  Grime  may  be  found  ? 

Don.  Donald  diract  ye  tul  sic  an  a  pair  o'  scoon- 
drols  ?  Father  Balzebub  !  but  I  wad  at  anes  gar  ye 
o'er-catcht  plague,  pastilence,  and  famine. 

Chev.  'Sdeath  !  they  are  both  dead  and  buried,  I 
believe  :  for  they  are  neither  here,  nor  there,  nor 
anywhere  else.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  bor 
row  a  few  thousands  ? 

Don.  Sir  !    Do  ye  tak  me  for  a  thief,  or  a  steward  ? 

Chev.  I  shall  go  mad.  Oh  !  Donald,  I  left  the 
most  angelic  girl  your  eyes  ever  beheld,  at  a  wicked 
house.  She  must  be  friendless  and  fatherless,  or  she 
could  not  have  been  there. 

Dun.  What's  that  ye  red  of  angil  and  fatherless  ? 

Chav.  I  am  sure  she  is  innocent.  Vile  as  the  house 
is,  she  is  innocent. 

Don.  Wha  ?  what  she  ?  what  hoose  ? 

Chev.  I  can't  stay — I  saw  her  first  in  the  Green 
Park. 

Don.  Green  Pairk  ? 

Chev.  She  is  now  at  Enfield's.  A  divine  girl ! 

Dun.  What  ?  Hoo  ?  A  menzfoo'  maikless  lass  ? 

Chev.  Not  twenty ;  yet  with  the  penetration,  wit, 
and  understanding  of  the  seven  sages. 

Don.  The  Green  Pairk?  Maircy  misgi'  me  !  En- 
field's  ? 

Chev.  In  Dover-street. 

Don.  I  ken  the  place  !  A  hoose  o'  hell !  Gin  it 
be — Quick,  Donald,  quick  !  [Exit,  hastily. 

Chtiv.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  honest  soul  ?  I 
don't  know  what  sum  that  old  harridan  will  require, 
but  I  can  do  nothing  without  money.  I  must  have 
enough  too,  for  I  must  make  sure.  I'll  place  her  in 
safety  and  splendour  :  she  shall  be  my  queen. 

Enter  ITEM. 

Ah  !  my  dear,  dear  Item  !     I  am  the  luckiest  fellow 
on  earth.     I  am  in  instant  want  of  money. 

Item.  So  am  1 :  I  have  been  in  want  of  it  all  my 
life. 

Chev.  You  must  furnish  me  with  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

Item.  Ah  !   I  wish  I  could. 

Chev.  'Sblood  !  don't  stand  wishing,  but  give  me 
the  money. 

Item.   If  my  friend  Grime  were  but  here — 

Chev.  'Sdeath  a«d  the  devil,  give  me  the  money  ! 
I  shall  lose  her  !  She'll  be  gone  !  I'll  make  over  the 
seventeen  thousand  that  is  in  Mordent's  hands.  I 
will,  by  heaven  ! — on  the  word  and  honour  of  a  gen 
tleman. 

Item.  The  seventeen  thousand  ? 

Chev.  I  will. 

Item  It  is  true,  I  have  cash  in  hand  ;  but  not 
my  own. 

Chei\  Zounds  !  never  mind  whose  it  is :  let  me 
have  it. 

Item.  Why,  if  I  could  but  manage  the  matter — I 
am  but  a  poor  old  man,  and  it  would  be  a  little  lift. 

Chci\  D — n  your  poverty  and  your  cant ! 


Item.  You  are  sure  you  understand — the  seven 
teen  thousand  ? 

Chev.  I  tell  you,  yes. 

Item.  The  risk  will  be  very  great. 

Chev.  Do  you  doubt  my  word  ? 

Item.  No,  no ;  but — 

Chev.  But  what  ? 

Item.  Your  hand-writing  on  a  stamp  would  be  a 
memorandum. 

Chev.  You  shall  have  it.  Write  a  receipt  for  se 
venteen  thousand ;  I'll  sign  it. 

Item.  [  Takes  out  an  account  book,  laya  it  down  ;  then 
takes  out  another  book,  finds  a  stamp,  and  writes.] 
Ay,  this  is  the  thing.  You  remember  the  risk  ? 
otherwise,  it  might  be  thought — 

Chev.  Give  it  me,  give  it  me  !  I  have  no  time  for 
thinking.  [Siyns. 

Item.  I  must  borrow  to  replace  it. 

Chev.  Will  you  come  away,  and  let  me  have  the 
money?  Come,  come,  man.  'Sdeath  !  will  you  de 
spatch  ? 

Enter  CLEMENT. 

Clem.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Mordent  is,  sir  ? 

Item.  No,  sir.  [Cheveril  hurries  Item  off';  who  puts 
up  his  receipt  in  one  book,  but  forgets  the  other.] 

Clem.  Mr.  Mordent  has  asked  for  me  ;  and,  un 
fortunately,  I  cannot  find  him.  I  fear  he  has  signed 
the  mortgage.  Oh,  this  uncle  !  Never  was  situation 
so  excruciating  as  mine.  Must  I  cast  off  all  ties  of 
blood,  become  his  accuser,  and,  as  the  world  would 
call  it,  betray  my  benefactor  ?  Beside,  what  have  I 
to  reveal  ?  my  fears  and  my  suspicions :  uncon 
nected  facts,  that  can  alarm,  but  not  relieve.  And 
who  is  it  that  I  should  thus  impotently  accuse  ?  my 
own  uncle.  [Sees  the  book.~\  Ah !  what  have  we 
here  ?  As  I  live,  his  private  account-book  !  The 
very  thing  he  so  carefully  has  concealed  from  all 
inspection.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Deliver  it  to  Mor 
dent  ?  What  may  be  the  consequences  ?  Disgrace, 
infamy,  and — Dreadful  thought !  I  must  not  be 
rash.  Hark  !  he's  here.  I  must  consider  well.  [Exit. 
Re-enter  ITEM  and  CHEVERIL. — ITEM  searches  every 
place  for  his  account-book. 

Chev.  You  see  there  is  no  book  here. 

Item.  I  am  certain  I  had  it  in  my  hand. 

Chev.  We  have  not  quitted  the  room  a  minute  ; 
nobody  can  have  been  here  since. 

Item.  We  left  my  nephew  here. 

Chev.  Well,  if  he  has  it,  it  is  safe  enough. 

Item.  I  don't  know  that!  If  I  have  lost  it,  I  shall 
never  sleep  again. 

Chev.  Come  away  ;  you  have  it  somewhere,  locked 
up  safe. 

Item.  No ;  I  laid  it  down  here  :  I  am  positive  of  it. 

Chev.  Nay,  but  you  see  that  is  impossible.  Come ! 

Item.  If  it  be  gone,  I  shall  go  mad. 

Chev.  Is  it  so  valuable  ? 

Item.  I  would  not  lose  it  for  all  I  am  worth  in  the 
world. 

Chev.  Come,  come.     What  did  it  contain  ? 

Item.  My  soul !  my  secrets  ! 

Chev.  Well,  it  certainly  is  not  here.  You  must 
go  !  you  shall  go  !  I'll  indemnify  you. 

Item.  You  can't. 

Chev.  I  tell  you,  I  will.  [Pushing  him  off.}  It  is 
in  your  own  room. 

Item.  \Turning  back.]  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so  !  But 
my  heart  misgives  me.  Oh,  lord  !  Tin  undone  ! 

Chev.    \Pushiny  him.]   Will  you  go  ? 

Item.   [Turniny.]   I  am  wretched  ! 

C/tfi'.    [Pushing  him  again.]   You  won't? 


K     I  -  ] 


Till:   Dl  -i.HI'KD  DAUGHTER. 


Ill-Hi.    [TuriHiit/.]    I'm  ruiiu-ii  ! 
Chef.    [Still  jntihiny  him.]    Will  you,  or — 
Itrni.    [Turniny.]    I'm  lost  !    I'm  dead!    I'm — 
Chev.    [I'ushes  him  u'ith  more  violence.]  Furies  ami 
fire,  begone.  [I'.ieunt. 

Entei  MORDENT. 

Mor.  [Calls.]  Mr.  Cheveril!  Mr.  Choveril!  'Tis 
impossible  to  stop  him  ;  but  no  matter,  the  plan  can 
not  fail  :  Lennox,  by  this  time,  has  her  safe.  Why, 
ay;  I  have  advised,  I  have  plotted,  I  have  aided! 
And  in  what?  why  the  ruin  of  an  innocent;  who. 
while  I  looked  and  listened  to  her,  I  would  have  lost 
my  life  to  defend. 

Enter  Mrs.  SARSNET. 

Mrs.  S.  My  lady,  sir,  desires  to  know  if  she  may 
have  the  honour  to  see  you? 

.\L>r.  What  is  the  matter  now  ? 

Mr*.  S.  Oh  !  as  to  that,  let  ray  lady  speak  ;  I  have 
got  ill-blood  enough,  because  I  would  not  take  some 
body's  part.  But  that  is  all  over. 

Mor.  What  is  over  ? 

Mrs.  S.  I  have  told  my  lady,  often  and  often,  how 
a  gentleman's  proud  spirit  might  be  brought  down  ; 
but  she  would  never  listen  to  my  consultation  before. 

Mor.  Before  ? 

Mrs.  S.  "  For,  (said  I,)  my  lady,  you  would  be  as 
merry  as  May,  if  you  would  but  pluck  up  a  spirit  to 
take  the  earl's  advice,  and  leave  all  base  seducers  to 
their  own  course." 

Mor.  You  said  so? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  I  did !  I  should  be  no  woman,  if  I 
would  not  take  part  with  my  sect !  So  we  are  all 
ready  for  moving;  seeing  as  we  are  resolved.  "For, 
(said  I,)  if  he  should  fall  at  my  feet,  and  cry  his  eyes 
out,  I  would  not  hear  a  word." 

Mor.  Indeed ! 

Mrs.  S.  Not  but  I  have  as  tender  a  heart  as  an 
other  ;  but,  then,  I  would  sooner  break  his  heart  than 
my  own. 

Mor.  What  does  this  insolent  gabble  mean  ? 

Mr*.  S.  Why,  it  means  that  my  lady  is  coming  to 
take  her  leave ;  and  that,  then,  we  shall  be  gone ; 
and,  then,  it  will  be  seen  who  will  have  most  cause 
to  repent. 

Mor.  [Aside.]  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mr*.  S.  I  am  sure,  if  I  could  have  made  folks 
happy,  I  would  have  done  it  with  all  my  heart  am 
soul :  but  the  secret  is  out  at  last,  and  all  is  settled 
Not  but,  for  all  I'm  so  glad,  I  can't  say  but  I'm 
M>rry  in  the  main  ;  for  I'm  sure  some  folks  will  b«, 
miserable  enough ;  and,  though  they  richly  deserve 
if,  one  can't  help  feeling  for  them  in  one's  heart 
And  so,  sir,  as,  perhaps,  I  shall  never  see  you  iu 
more,  God  bless  you,  and  mend  you  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  ANNE. 

Lady  A.  Mr.  Mordent,  I  am  driven  upon  an  ago- 
ni/.ing  task,  which  a  too  painful  sense  of  duty  only 
could  oblige  me  to  execute. 

Proceed,  madam;  apologies   for  feeling,  or 
for  inflicting  pain,  are  quite  unnecessary. 

'.</</!/  A.  Forgive  me.  Would  it  were  to  be  avoidei 
—  You  have  a  daughter? 

M'-r.  Whence  irain  you  that  intelligence? 

Litlij  A.  From  the  Earl  of  Oldcrest. 

M«r.   And  what  is  his  authority  ? 

/>«</.'/  A.   I  know  not:  but  I,  it  seems,  have  inno 
centH  been  the  cause  lliat  ^}\<>  i*  -li-owned  ami  a!>-m 
fionnl.    Of  MI.  li  an  act  I  cannot  knowingl)  . 
to  be  a  moment  guilty.     The  fatal  pcriod'is  come 


so   much   have  dreaded,  is 


our  fate  with  patiemv. 
I  deserve   this  parting 


hat  separation   whicl 
ncvitahle. 
Mor.  And  j 

Lady  A.  C'rucl    n.au  ! 
reproach ? 

Mor.   You  deserve  !   Who  shall  dare  insinuate  it  ? 

Lady  A.   Happy  days  and  past  t-noVarnu-nts  iti.sh 

my  mind  with  sensation*  unutterable ! 
Mor.   I  know,  I  know  I  am  tin*  vilest  of  men ! 

Lady  A.  Far  from  saying,  far  from  thinking  so,  I 
ake  my  full  share  of  blame.  How  do  I  know  that 
he  fault  is  not  wholly  mine  ? 

Mor.  [Aatimted.]  Madam,  I — I — I  request  I  may 
je  tortured  by  anything  but  your  candour. 

Lady  A.  I  know  I  have  lost  the  envied  art  of  mak 
ing  myself  intelligible  to  your  feelings  :  and  how  ? 
you  once  were  happy,  tender,  and  prone  to  smile  at 
;very  look  and  word  of  mine.  Of  what  fatal  errors 
have  I  been  guilty,  that  should  have  wrought  this 
change? 

Mor.  Oh,  exquisite  !  Continue !  my  nerves  are 
strung. 

Lady  A.  To  despair  of  recovering  those  inesti 
mable  blessings  was  quite  sufficient;  but  to  be  the 
cause  of  banishing  a  child  from  a  father's  arms  and 
heart — to  cast  it  an  orphan  on  a  tempestuous  world  ! 
No ;  whatever  my  other  mistakes  may  have  been,  of 
that  no  tongue  shall  accuse  me. 

Mor.  Right;  let  the  guilt  be  all  my  own. 

Lady  A.  And  now,  I  have  one  last  request  to  make, 
which  I  conjure  you,  by  all  our  former  affection,  not 
to  deny. 

Mor.  To  ask  favours,  where  there  is  neither  the 
power  to  grant,  nor  the  desire  to  be  thanked,  is 
fruitless. 

Lady  A.  I  am  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  your  affairs — 

Mor.  A  humane  motive  for  parting.  [Aside. 

Lady  A.  The  settlements  you  made  on  me,  in  our 
early  days  of  love,  were  ample.  In  the  sincerity  of 
affection]  I  vowed,  if  ever  they  should  be  necessary 
to  your  happiness,  that  moment  they  should  agaiu 
be  your's. 

Mor.   [Greatly  agitated.]  Madam! 

Lady  A.  Pardon  and  endure  this  proof  of  my  fide 
lity.  The  deeds  are  now  in  Mr.  Clement's  posses 
sion  :  he  will  restore  them  to  you. 

Mor.   [Indiynantly.]  Never! 

Lady  A.  Stop  !  Beware  of  rashness  !  You  are  a 
father,  and  have  a  father's  sacred  duties  to  fulfil. 
Take  home  your  daughter :  make  her  what  amends 
you  can  for  the  desertion  of  a  parent's  love. 

Mor.  'Tis  too  much  !  Scorpions  could  not  sting 
like  this ! 

Lady  A.  On  this  last  occasion,  suffer  a  gleam  of 
former  kindness  once  more  to  warm  your  bosom. 
Money  is  a  poor  vehicle  for  the  affections  of  the 
vuil — a  contemptible  token  of  the  love  I  have  borne 
you;  but,  such  as  it  is,  for  that  love's  sake,  give  it 
welcome.  A  cold  adieu  I  caunot  take.  It  freezes  my 
very  heart.  From  my  soul,  I  ever  have  loved^  and 
ever  shall  love.  Had  1  a  heaven  of  happiness  to  be- 
t-iu.  would  you  but  deign  to  accept  it  from  me,  it 
should  be  your's.  \Kul. 

Mar.  Why,  so,  so,  so!  It  rages  !  it  bursts!  it  is 
complete !  Let  late  or  fiends  increase  the  misery,  if 
they  can. 

Kilter  DONALD. 

Don.  It's  past!  it's  aw  o'er!  My  forebodings  ara 
foolfilli 

Mor.   |  l/.uHi'./]    Have  \ou  n«>t  found  her  yet? 
Y    ,  >  es ;  I  ha'  found  her. 
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Mor.  Have  you  ?  Where  ? 

Dun.  I'ze  noo,  indeed,  a  rasca'  go-between !  But 
what  arc  yc  ? 

Mor.  You  say  you  have  found  her  ? 

Don.  She  is  gone!  she  is  ruined!  Ye're  awratch; 
the  most  meeserable  o'  wratches  ! 

Mor.  Tormenting  demon  !  What  ?  who  ?  where 
have  you  been  ? 

Don.  To  Dover-street. 

Mor.  [Alarmed.]  Dover — 

Don.  Tul  the  clritch  limmer  Enficld. 

Mor.  [With  term:]  What  do  you  say  ? 

Don.  I  was  too  late.  A  maistcr  scoondrel,  ee'n  as 
wecked  as  her  ain  father,had  decoyed  herintulhisnet. 

Mor.  Decoyed  ? 

Don.  Lennox,  yeer  friend,  veer  crony  ! 

Mor.  From  Enfield's  ? 

Don.  Ha'  not  I  toud  ye  ? 

Mor.  Lennox  ?   Dover-street  ?  Joanna  ? 

Don.  Hear  it,  gin  ye  can  and  live  :  Joanna !  yeer 
child  !  yeer  guileless  Joanna! 

Mor.  [Distractedly.]  Misery  of  hell !  And  was  that 
Joanna?  that  my  child?  Celestial  creature!  and  I 
the  pit-digger!  [Pause. 

Don.  Sir  ! — Sir ! — Maister  ! 

Mor.  [Starting.]  I  the  pander  !  I  cast  her  shriek 
ing  on  the  bed  of  infamy,  and  chain  her  in  the  arms 
of  lust!  Her  father  do  this?  [Pause. 

Don.  Maister  ! — Dear  maister  ! — Maister  Mor 
dent  ! — Dear  maister  Mordent !  Speak  !  I'ze  forgi' 
ye  !  Why,  maister  !  I'ze  pray  for  ye !  I'ze  die  for 
ye  !  I'ze  forgi'  ye  ! 

Mor.  Fly !  Summon  the  servants !  Arm  your 
selves  !  follow  me  to  Park-lane.  [Exit. 

Don.  William  !   Sandy  !  Jock !         f  Exit,  calling. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Green  Park. 
Enter  MORDENT  and  LENNOX. 

Mor.  We  are  now  in  private. 

Len.  I  am  glad  we  are. 

Mor.  And  now,  sir,  I  insist  on  a  clear  and  expli 
cit  answer.  Where  have  you  lodged  Joanna  ? 

Len.  Nay,  sir,  where  have  you  lodged  Joanna  ? 

Mor.  Mr.  Lennox,  I  will  not  be  trifled  with  : 
where  is  she  ? 

Len.  Nor  will  I  be  trifled  with,  Mr.  Mordent :  I 
say  where  is  she  ?  The  contrivance  was  your  own. 
I  know  you.  The  moment  you  set  your  eyes  on  her, 
you  began  your  cursed  plots  to  secure  her  for  your 
self;  and,  when  you  found  I  would  not  give  her  up 
at  your  persuasion,  you  put  them  in  practice,  while 
you  treacherously  pretended  to  secure  her  to  me.  I 
tell  you,  I  know  you. 

Mor.  This  will  not  serve,  sir ;  it  is  all  evasion. 

Len.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  evasion  !  cunning,  base,  d — d 
evasion  !  and  I  affirm  she  is  in  your  possession. 

Mor.  Mr.  Lennox,  I  am  at  this  moment  a  deter 
mined  and  desperate  man,  and  must  be  answered. 
Where  is  she  ? 

Len.  Sir,  I  am  as  determined  and  as  desperate  as 
yourself,  and  I  say  where  is  she  ?  For  you  alone  can 
tell 

Mor.  'Tis  false ! 

Len.  False? 

Mor.  Ay,  false  ! 

/>•».  [Going  up  to  him.]  lie  is  the  falsest  of  the 
false  that  dares  whisper  such  a  word. 


Mor.  Harkye,  sir !  I  understand  your  meaning, 
and  came  purposely  provided.  [Draws  a  pair  of  pis 
tols.]  Take  your  choice :  they  are  loaded. 

Len.  Oh  !  with  all  my  heart !  Come,  sir ! 

Mor.   [Approaching  sternly.]  Nigher  ! 

Len.  As  nigh  as  you  please. 

Mor.   [Placing  himself.]  Foot  to  foot ! 

Len.  [Both  presenting.]  Muzzle  to  muzzle  ! 

Mor.  Why  don't  you  fire  ? 

Len.  Why  don't  you  unlock  your  pistol  ? 

Mor.  [After  unlocking  it.]  There  ! 

Len.  Why  do  you  turn  it  out  of  the  line  ?  [Pause.] 
I  see  your  intention,  Mordent ;  you  are  tired  of  life, 
and  want  me  to  murder  you.  D — n  it,  man,  that  is 
not  treating  your  friend  like  a  friend.  Kill  me  if  you 
will,  but  don't  make  me  your  assassin. 

Mor.  Nay,  kill  me,  or  tell  me  where  you  have 
lodged  the  wretched  girl ! 

Len.  Fiends  seize  me  if  I  have  lodged  her  any 
where,  or  know  what  is  become  of  her. 

Mor.  Your  behaviour  tells  me  you  are  sincere  : 
and  to  convince  you  at  once  that  I  am  no  less  so, 
know — she  is  my  daughter  ! 

Len.  Your  daughter ! 

Mor.  The  honest,  indefatigable  Donald  discovered 
her  at  Enfield's. 

Len.  Murder  my  friend,  and  debauch  his  daughter! 

Mor.  We  are  sad  fellows.  Again  and  again,  it  is 
a  vile  world  ! 

Len.  I'll  seek  it  through  with  you  to  find  her. 
Forgive  me ! 

Mor.  Would  I  could  forgive  myself! 

Len.  But  it  seems,  then,  she  has  escaped,  and  is, 
perhaps,  in  safety. 

Mor._0h\  that  she  were!  Donald  used  to  meet 
her  here,  in  the  Green  Park,  about  this  time  of  the 
evening.  [Listens.]  I  hear  the  sound  of  feet.  'Tis 
not  a  woman.  Let  us  retire  among  the  trees,  and 
keep  on  the  watch. 

Entei  CHEVERIL. 

Chev.  She  is  not  here  !  she  is  gone!  for  ever  gone! 
I  shall  never  more  set  eyes  on  her!  I'll  fire  that  in 
fernal  Dover-street!  I'll  pistol  Lennox  !  I  may  pe 
rambulate  here  till  doomsday,  and  to  no  purpose. 
She  would  have  been  here,  had  she  been  free.  Ay, 
ay  ;  she  is  in  thraldom ;  perhaps  in  the  very  gripe 
of  vice.  Furies  ! — Lennox  is  a  liar !  I'll  cut  his 
throat !  I'll  hack  him  piecemeal !  I'll  have  her,  or 
I'll  have  his  heart !  [  Walks  among  the  trees. 

Enter  JOANNA,  in  man's  clothes. 

Joanna.  Whither  shall  I  run  ?  where  shall  I  hide  ? 
How  fly  the  pursuits  of  wicked  men,  and  women 
still  more  depraved  ?  I  have  neither  house,  home, 
nor  friend  on  earth ;  and  the  fortitude  that  can  pa 
tiently  endure  is  my  only  resource.  What  then  ? 
Have  I  not  escaped  the  dens  of  vice?  Oh,  happiness! 
I  have,  I  have  !  And  rather  than  venture  in  them 
again,  welcome  hunger,  welcome  cold,  welcome  the 
bare  ground,  the  biting  air  and  the  society  of  brute 
beasts. 

Chev.  [Advancing.]  What  can  that  youth  want  ? 
Why  is  he  watching  here?  [Walks  round  JOANNA. 

Joanna.  As  I  live,  the  young  gentleman  I  saw  this 
morning.  What  reason  can  he  have  for  being  in  this 
place  ?  [Aside. 

Chev.   He  eyes  me  with  curiosity.  [Aside. 

Joanna.  His  intentions  seemed  good,  for  he  first 
warned  me  against  that  wicked  woman.  [Aside. 

Chev.  Who  can  say? — he  may  know  her.  He  is  a 
smart,  handsome,  dapper  fellow:  I  don't  liko  him. 

Joanna.  I  am  not  now  confined  by  walls  and  bolt:, : 
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there  can  be  110  danger.     I'll  :  \  -ak.   I .-! 
iir — 

Ch,v.  Wi-11,  sir? 

Joanna.  Have  you  seen  a  young  person — 
Chev.  A  lady  ? 

Joanna.   Yes. 

C/UT.  With  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair,  aquilim  n..«-, 
ivory  teeth,  carnation  lips,  ravishing  mouth,  enchant 
ing  neck,  a  form  divine,  and  an  angei  face? 

Joanna.  Have  you  seen  her? 

Chev.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  lady  ? 

Joanna.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady,  but  not  an 
angel. 

Chev.  Ah  !  then  it  is  not  her.  Perhaps  you  are 
her — her  lover? 

JiHinna.   Humph!   I — I  love  her. 

Chev.  You  do  ?  [Aside.]  I'll  be  the  death  of  him. 
And  she  loves  you? 

Joanna.   Why — yes. 

Chev.  [Aside'.]  I'll  put  an  end  to  him.  Are  you 
married  ? 

Joanna.  No. 

Chev.  You — you  mean  to  marry  her  ? 

Joanna.  No. 

Chev.  Is  she,  then,  lost  to  virtue  ? 

Joanna.  Who  dare  suppose  it  ? 

Chev.  Ay,  who  dare  ?  I'll  cut  the  villain's  throat 
that  dares. 

Joanna.  She  has  endured  insult,  constraint,  and 
violence ;  but  not  guilt. 

Chev.  Guilt!  no;  not  wilful  guilt.  Impossible! 
But,  then,  is  she  safe  ?  is  she  safe  ? 

Joanna.  Disowned  by  her  family,  exposed  to  the 
snares  of  vice,  houseless,  hopeless,  not  daring  to  ap 
proach  the  wicked  haunts  of  men,  she  wanders  for 
lorn  and  desolate,  willing  to  suffer,  disdaining  to 
complain. 

Chev.  Tell  me  where  !  I  will  rescue,  defend,  pro 
tect,  cherish,  love,  adore,  die  for  her  ! 

Joanna.  Is  your  heart  pure  ?  Have  you  no  selfish, 
dishonest  purposes  ? 

Chev.  How  came  you  to  imagine,  sir,  that  I,  or 
any  man,  durst  couple  her  and  dishonesty,  even  in 
a  thought  ? 

Joanna.  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  at  ten. 

Chev.  You? 

Joanna.  You  shall  see  her. 

Chev.  See  her?  Shall  I  ? 

Joanna.  You  shall. 

Chev.  My  dear  friend !  I'll  make  your  fortune  ! 
At  nine  ? 

Joanna.  Ten. 

Cliev.  Could  not  I  see  her  to-night  ? 

Joanna.  To-morrow  Joanna  will  meet  you. 

Chev.  Joanna !  Is  that  her  dear  name  ? 

Joanna.   It  is. 

Chev.  Delightful  sound !  The  sweet  Joanna !  the 
divine  Joanna !  My  heart's  best  blood  is  not  so 
precious  as  Joanna ! 

Joanna.  But,  pray,  where  do  you  live  ? 

Chev.  Joanna — In  Portland-place. 

Joanna.  Your  name  ? 

Chev.  Joanna — Cheveril:  HansChcveril.  Joanna 
— Be  sure  you  don't  forget. 

Juunnii.  I'll  be  punctual.     Who's  here? 

[Hide*  behind  a  tree. 

Chev.  Joanna ! — At  eight  did  you  say  ?— Where 
is  he  gone  ?  Sir  !  Sir  !  [  E,  it. 

Mor.  [Appearing.]  I  heard  the  name  repeated. 
|  .Mm//.]  Who  is  it  here  that  knows  Joanna  ? 

•':i(/.]    I  do. 

Mnr.  Sir!  Do  you?  Well,  and  what?  where?  Is 
she  safe  ? 
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Mor.  I3ut  whcro,  sir,  \\ 

. )  'Tis  Mr.  Mui.Ini'     \Si.x  do  you 
inquire  ? 

Mor.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  do  not  torment  n\>- 
by  delay,  but  tell  me  where  she  is. 

Joanna.  I  must  nut. 

Mor.  [Seizes  her.]  But,  sir,    I  sa 
shall. 

Joanna.  Sir,  you  mistake,  if  you  suppose  menaces 
can  prevail. 

Mor.  Excuse  me ;  I  would  give  my  right  hand  to 
know  what  it  appears  you  can  t«-ll. 

Joanna.  I  can  tell  nothing  till  I  am  first  made  ac 
quainted  with  your  true  motives. 

Mor.  And  will  you  inform  me,  then  ? 

Joanna.  Provided  I  am  certain  of  their  purity. 

Mor.  Know,  then,  that  I  pant  for  a  sight  of  her 
once  more,  to  do  her  the  little  justice  that  is  yet  in 
my  power.  Know,  the  wrongs  she  has  received  from 
me  are  irreparable,  vile;  such  as  could  not  have 
happened  but  in  this  worst  of  worlds.  Know  that  I, 
her  natural  guardian,  have  been  her  actual  perse 
cutor;  that  I  drove  her  to  the  abode  of  infamy ;  that 
I  became  the  agent  of  her  ruin,  the  plotter  against 
her  chastity,  and  that,  when  I  had  set  the  engines  of 
darkness  and  hell  at  work  to  ensure  her  everlasting 
wretchedness,  I  then  discovered  —  she  was  my 
daughter  ! 

Joanna.  Sir  ! — Your  daughter  ?  You— you  my 
father  ? 

Mor.  How ! 

Joanna.   [Falling  at  his  feet,]  Oh! 

Mor.  Can  it  be  ?  My  child  ?  my  Joanna  ?  It  is ! 
it  is! 

Joanna.  My  father  ! 

Mor.  My  child  !     And  innocent  ? 

Joanna.  As  your  own  wishes;  or  the  word  father 
should  never  have  escaped  my  lips.  This  dress  was 
the  disguise  conveyed  to  me,  by  which  I  effected  my 
escape.  I  can  suffer  anything  but  dishonour. 

Mor.  A  father !  Oh !  I  do  not  deserve  thee !  Once 
again  let  me  fold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ltn.  [Without.]  Zounds!  sir! 

Chev.  [Without.]  I  insist,  sir  ! 

Joanna.  I  hear  voices.  [I7iey  retire. 

Enter  CHEVERIL  and  LENNOX. 

Chev.  Oh  !  for  swords,  daggers,  pistols — 

Mor.   [To  Joanna.]  This  way.  [Exit  with  JO\NNA. 

Len.  Confound  your  impertinent  frcak.> ;  tli<-\ 
have  stopped  my  mouth  this  half  hour.  I  wuulu 
have  told  you  all  I  knew  instantly,  but  for  your  in 
sulting  passion. 

Chev.  Did  not  you  say  you  would  not  tell  n»c 
where  she  is  ? 

Len.  I  said  I  could  not. 

Chev.  Why,  there  now  ! 

Len.  But  I  suspect  I  can  tell  more  at  present,  if 
you  will  but  hear. 

Chev.  'Sdeath  !  then  why  don't  you  ? 

Len.  Will  you  be  silent  ?  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Mor 
dent,  this  moment,  in  conversation  with  a  youth. 

Chev.  Well? 

Len.  It  was  the  identical  dress  I  sent  as  a  disguise 
to  Joanna. 

Chev.  How  ! 

Len.  And  I  suspect  that  very  youth  to  be  Joanna 
herself. 

.  [Recollecting.}  By  heaven,  and  so  it  is!   In 
session  of  Mordent  ? 
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Lcn.  Be  patient ;  there  is  a  secret.  His  claims 
supersede  all  others. 

Chev.  His  claims!  By  every  power  of  heaven  and 
hell— 

Len.  Be  patient,  I  tell  you — she  is  his  daughter  ! 

Chev.  Joanna!  my  sweet  Joanna !  his  daughter? 

Len.  Even  so. 

Ckev.  His  daughter  !  Huzza  !  My  dear  Lennox  ! 
[In  ecstacy.]  Huzza  !  Oh,  lord  !  oh,  lord  !  Huzza  ! 
His  daughter!  Huzza,  huzza,  huzza!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—  The  House  of  Mordent. 

CLEMENT  and  Mrs.  SARSNET  discovered. 

Clem.  Are  you  sure  it  was  Mr.  Mordent  ? 

Mrs.  S.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  was  on  the  watch,  and 
opened  the  door  myself.  Take  care,  my  dear,  said 
he,  to  the  sham  gentleman-lady ;  and  handed  her  in 
as  lovingly — The  monster !  My  lady  is  bewitched  ! 
she  is  fabricated !  she  can't  quit  the  house.  I  am 
sure  he  must  have  nailed  an  invisible  horse-shoe  to 
the  threshold. 

Clem.  But  how  do  you  know  this  pretended  youth 
to  be  a  woman  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Did  not  I  hear  ?  I  held  the  candle  full 
flare  in  her  face  ;  it  was  a  perfect  picter !  I  never 
saw  the  like.  So  she  is  to  brought  home,  truly ! 
Such  magnanimous  impudence  !  But  I'll  go  to  my 
lady. 

Clem.  Be  cautious ;  you  may  do  mischief. 

Mrs.  S.  I  don't  care ;  I  am  resolved  to  stabilate 
and  confound  facts.  So,  then,  having  a  sufficient 
dearth  of  proofs,  we  shall  sail  off  in  the  charut,  and 
be  properly  received  by  the  earl,  the  viscount,  and 
the  bishop ;  and  be  squired  into  the  hall ;  and  be 
kissed  for  joy;  and  shall  swim  up  stairs  into  the 
bosom  of  the  family.  [Exit. 

Enter  CHEVERIL,  hastily. 

Chev.  Dear  Clement,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Mordent? 

Clem.  No;  I  am  in  search  of  him,  on  affairs  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Chev.  So  am  I. 

Clem.  No  less  than  the  recovery  or  total  loss  of 
his  mortgaged  lands. 

Chev.  How? 

Clem.  I  am  in  great  need  of  advice,  and  should 
be  glad  to  consult  you. 

Chev.  Consult !  'S death !  man,  I  am  in  a  hurry. 
I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  found  him. 

Clem.  Nay,  but  on  the  decision  of  the  moment  his 
ruin  or  safety  depends. 

Chev.  Indeed  !  If  so,  my  impatience  must  wait. 
What  is  it? 

Clem.  I  he,ar  footsteps.     This  way.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  MORDENT  and  JOANNA. 

Mor.  Yes,  dear  girl,  your  rare  endowments  surpass 
my  hopes;  and,  convinced  as  I  am,  that  beauty  is 
destructive,  and  wisdom  impotent,  I  joy  to  find  you 
thus  adorned. 

Joanna.  Wait  to  know  me  better.  I  fear  you  should 
prize  me  above  my  worth. 

Mor.  How  shall  I  reward  it  ?  Fool  that  I  am, 
madman  that  I  have  been  ! 

Joanna.  This  is  my  rich  reward.         [Kissing  him. 

Mor.  I  have  told  you,  in  part,  my  desperate  situa 
tion.  If  Grime  would  but  give  honest  evidence— 
But  of  that  there  is  little  hope. 

Joanna.  My  greatest  fear  arises  from  what  you 
have  said  of  Lady  Anne.  I  must  not,  will  not  be 
the  cause  of  separation. 


Mor.  Let  me  do  her  justice :  she  is  a  miracle  of 
forbearance.  I  have  hated  and  spurned  at  the  kind 
ness  T  did  not  deserve.  Her  perseverance  in  good 
has  been  my  astonishment  and  my  torture. 

Joanna.  Oh!  that  I  could  see  you  reconciled!  Oh! 
that  I  could  gain  the  love  of  such  a  lady. 

Mor.  Of  that,  sweet  gill,  you  are  certain.  Lennox 
is  with  her;  and  by  this,  she  knows  your  story;  and 
I  am  sure  adores  your  virtue. 

Lady  A.  [Without,]  Where  is  she  ? 

Mor.  I  hear  her. 

Enter  LADY  ANNE. 

Lady  A.  Oh!  noble  girl!  [Embraces  Joanna.] 
Forgive  this  rude  tumult  of  affection,  which  Icannot 
restrain. 

Joanna.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Lady  A.  Mr.  Mordent,  you  are  now  a  millionfold 
more  dear  to  me. 

Mor.  I  cannot  bear  it ! 

Lady  A.  Will  you  be  my  daughter  ? 

Joanna.  Oh,  madam  ! 

Lady  A.  Will  you  ? 

Joanna.  Adversity  I  could  endure,  but  this  un 
hoped-for  tide  of  blessings  overpowers  me. 

Mor.  Oh !  how  I  hate  myself. 

Lady  A.  And  why  ?  Can  you  be  ignorant  of  the 
virtuous  struggles  which  have  caused  the  conflict  you 
have  felt  ?  The  strength  of  these  sensations  shew 
how  fitted  you  are  to  be  great  and  good. 

Mor.  To  be  a— I  dare  not  think ! 

Lady  A.  Indeed  you  are  wrong.  Had  I  not  been 
guilty  of  a  thousand  errors,  you  never  would  have 
had  occasion  for  this  self-reproach.  Like  cowards, 
we  both  have  shunned  inquiry.  Let  us  be  more 
courageous ;  let  us  affectionately  communicate  our 
mutual  mistakes,  and  while  we  examine  we  shall 
correct  the  mind,  expand  the  heart,  and  render  our 
selves  dear  to  each  other,  and  beneficent  to  the  whole 
world. 

Mor.  Oh  !  shame,  shame ! 

Lady  A.  Nay,  my  love. — 

Joanna.  My  dear  father  ! 

Mor.  Well,  well,  I  will  endure  existence  a  1  ttle 
longer,  if  it  be  but  to  hate  myself. 

Enter  CHEVERIL,  who  runs  to  JOANNA. 

Chev.  My  life  !  my  soul !  my  precious  Joanna  ! 

Mor.  They  will  persuade  me  presently  that  hap 
piness  is  possible.  [Aside.]  You  have  cause,  child, 
to  thank  Mr.  Cheveril. 

Joanna.  Oh !  yes  ;  he  has  a  heart  of  the  noblest 
stamp. 

Mor.  Ay,  all  angels  except  myself!  I  am  cast  into 
the  shade  ;  a  kind  of  demon,  grinning  in  the  dark. 

Chev.  Come,  guardian,  dismiss  those  sombre  fami 
liars;  they  have  plagued  you  long  enough.  Clement 
is  in  eager  search  of  you,  to  communicate  secrets  of 
the  utmost  importance  concerning  his  uncle. 

Mor.  The  villain ! 

Chev.  Yes  ;  he  is  below,  foaming  with  rage,  and 
accusing  every  servant  in  the  house  with  having 
stolen  his  book.  I  hear  him  :  pray,  keep  back,  my 
sweet  Joanna !  but  for  a  moment.  [ Ejceunt. 

Enter  ITEM 

Item.  'Tis  gone !  'tis  lost !  I  am  undone !  I  am 
murdered !  I  am  betrayed  !  I  shall  be  prosecuted, 
pilloried,  fined,  cast  in  damages,  obliged  to  pay  all, 
to  refund  all !  All,  all,  all !  I'll  hang  myself!  I'll 
drown  myself!  I'll  cut  my  throat!  Mordent  has  got 
it !  All  my  secrets,  all  my  projects,  all  my  rogueries 
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— past,  present,  and  to  come !  Oh !  that  I  had  never 
been  born  !  Oh  ! 

Enter  CLEMENT. 

Have  you  seen  my  book  ?  Give  it  me !  Where  is 
my  book  ? 

Clem.  What  book  ? 

Item.  My  account-book  !  my  secrets !  my  soul ! 
[Feelt  CLEMENT'*  coat  pocket.]  'Tis  here  !  I  feel  it ! 

Clem.  Yes,  sir;  'tis  here  !  be  pacified. 

Item.  I  won't,  I  won't !  I'll  have  it !  Give  it  me ! 
I'll  swear  a  robbery  !  I'll  have  you  hanged ! 

Clem.  [Shewi  a  book.}  This  book,  sir,  I  consider  as 
a  sacred  trust ;  part  with  it  to  you  I  must  not. 

Item.  You  shall  part  with  it,  villain !  I'll  have 
your  soul !  'Tis  miue  !  I'll  have  your  heart !  'Tis 
mine !  I  will  have  it !  [Striking  CLEMENT. 

Clem.  You  shall  have  heart,  life  and  soul,  first. 

Item.  [Kneel*.]  My  dear  nephew  !  my  kind  Cle 
ment  !  I'll  supply  all  your  wants ;  I'll  pay  all  your 
debts  ;  I'll  never  deny  anything  you  ask  ;  I'll  make 
you  my  heir  ! 

Clem.  You  are  the  agent  of  Mr.  Mordent,  whom, 
I  fear,  you've  deeply  wronged.  I've  a  painful  duty 
to  perform;  but  justice  must  he  obeyed:  nothing 
must  or  shall  bribe  me  to  betray  an  injured  man. 

Item.  I'll  give  you  ten  thousand  pounds !  I'll  give 
you  twenty  !  I'll  give  you  fifty  !  Would  you  rob 
and  ruin  your  uncle  ?  would  you  see  him  hanged  ? 
[Seizes  him.]  Villain,  I  will  have  it!  'Tis  mine! 
I  will,  I  wiU  ! 

Enter  MORDENT,  LADY  ANNE,  LENNOX,  CLEMENT, 
GRIME,  DONALD,  CHEVERIL  and  JOANNA. 

Mor.  [With  the  book.]  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Item,  that 
your  inattention,  and  your  nephew's  inflexible 
honesty,  have  afforded  me  the  means  of  doing  myself 
justice  :  that  is  all  I  require. 

Len.  Here  is  double  testimony ;  your  hand-writing 
and  your  agent. 

Item.  [To  GRIME.]  Have  you  impeached,  then? 

Grime.  I  am  a  villain,  a  rascal,  a  cut-throat ! 

Mor.  Mr.  Clement,  your  worth  and  virtue  are  be 
yond  my  praise. 


Clem.  If  my  conduct  escape  censure,  it  is  more 
than  I  expect. 

Mor.  If  it  meet  not  retribution,  all  sense  of  justice 
is  lost. 

Joanna.  [To  DONALD.]  My  watchful  guide  !  my 
never-failing  friend  ! 

Cltev.  Your  hand,  old  boy !  you  and  I  must  settle 
accounts.  I  am  I  know  not  how  many  score  pounds 
a-ycar  in  your  debt. 

Mor.  What,  then,  am  I  ? 

Joanna.   And  I? 

Don.  Hoot  awa  !  Gin  ye  wad  pay  Donald,  it  mun 
nae  be  wi'  yeer  dirty  siller ;  it  mun  be  wi*  yecr  af- 
factions. 

Joanna.  True,  my  noble  protector ! 

[Kisses  hit  hand. 

Don.  Why,  ay,  noo,  that's  a  receipt  in  fuo  !  It 
makes  my  hairt  gi'  sic  an  a  bang ! 

Mor.  Honest,  worthy  soul !  and  now  to  reconcile — 

Chev.  Come,  corae  !  make  no  speeches  :  I'll  settle 
the  business  :  I  am  the  proper  person.  I  have  eight 
thousand  a-year,  and  ten  tnousand  in  my  pocket- 
Ten  ! — [to  ITEM.]  Is  it  ten  or  seventeen  ? 

Item.  Seventeen. 

Cliev.  Joanna  shall  be  queen  of  joy,  pleasure,  and 
happiness.  Honesty,  here,  shall  settle  all  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  on  his  nephew;  Lennox,  as  a  bachelor's 
penance,  shall  marry  his  housemaid;  you,  guardian, 
shall  change  your  system  of  evil  for  practical  good; 
Lady  Anne  shall  become  moie  patient  and  kind — if 
she  knows  how;  and  old  Moloch  [to  GRIME.]  shall 
go  and  hang  himself. 

Len.  Spoken  like  an  oracle. 

Chev.  Why,  then,  toss  up  your  caps !  farewell  to 
folly !  long  life  to  one  and  twenty  !  and  mirth,  health, 
and  happiness  to  all ! 

Lady  A.  How  strange  are  the  vicissitudes  of  for 
tune  !  How  have  the  storms  of  this  memorable  day 
risen,  and  increased  even  to  horror !  and  now  how 
bright  the  prospect,  and  how  glowing  the  hope  that 
it  excites !  Cherish  it,  kind  friends,  with  your  smiles ; 
and,  in  the  gentle  slumbers  of  the  night,  let  us  joy 
fully  dream  that  we  still  merit,  and  still  obtain,  your 
willing  favour.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Hall  of  an  hotel,  with  a  spacious 
staircase. 

Enter  the  Master  and  JENKINS  meeting. 

Master.  Why,  where  are  all  the  fellows,  Jenkins? 
Don't  you  hear  the  bell  No.  9  ? 

Jenk.  Tom  is  gone  up  to  answer  it,  sir. 

Master.  Who  occupies  that  apartment  ? 

Jenk.  The  handsome  youth  and  girl,  that  arrived 
late  last  night. 

Master.  Just  as  I  was  going  to  bed  ? 

Jenk.  Yes,  sir. 

Master.  He  is  quite  a  boy. 

Jenk.  Razor  has  never  robbed  him  of  a  hair. 

Master.  Some  stripling,  perhaps,  that  has  run 
away  with  his  mother's  maid. 

Jenk.  They  ordered  separate  beds. 

Master.  Well,  see  what  they  want. 

Jenk.  Yes,  sir. 

Master.  And,  harkye  !  be  attentive  the  moment 
you  hear  Lord  and  Lady  Vibrate,  or  their  daughter, 
stirring.  People  of  quality  must  never  be  neg 
lected. 

Jenk.  Oh !  no,  sir.     Here  is  Doctor  Gosterman. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  GOSTERMAN. 
Ma-iifj.  Good  morrow,  Doctor. 


Doctor.  Coot  morgen,  my  tear  friend.  Is  do  Fi- 
prate  family  fisiblc  to  see  ? 

Master.  Not  yet. 

Doctor.  My  lordtship  und  my  latyship  was  sharge 
me  to  mit  dem  betime. 

Master.  You  are  a  great  favourite  there,  Doctor. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.     Dat  I  am  eferyvere. 

Master.  You  act  in  a  double  capacity :  physician 
and  privy-counsellor. 

Doctor.  Und  I  am  as  better  in  de  von  as  in  de 
oder. 

Master.  Why,  ay,  Doctor,  you  have  a  smooth 
pleasant  manner. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Dat  is  my  vay.  I  mix  de  syrup 
mit  all  my  prescription. 

Master.  Ay,  ay,  you  are  a  useful  person. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Dat  is  my  vay.  I  leave  Yar- 
many,  and  com  at  Englandt  mit  little  money,  und 
great  cunning  in  de  art  und  de  science.  I  shall  af 
j  de  essence,  und  de  cream,  und  de  balsam,  und  de 
syrup,  und  de  electric,  un  de  magnetic,  und  de  mi 
neral,  und  de  vegcfable,  und  de  air,  und  de  earse, 
und  de  sea,  and  all  dat  vas  subject  under  my  com 
mand.  So  I  make  de  nation  benefit,  und  myself 
rich.  Dat  is  my  vay. 

Master.  Yes;  you  can  tickle  the  guineas  into 
your  pocket. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.     Dat  is  my  vay. 

Master.  You  have  had  many  patients? 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  I  af  cure  tousand  und  tousand. 
Dat  is  my  vay. 

Master.  And  how  many  have  you  killed,  Doctor? 

Doctor.  Der  teufel,  sair  i  Kill !  Ven  my  patient 
vas  die,  dat  vas  nature  dat  vas  kill.  Ven  dey  vas 
cure,  dat  vas  Doctor  Von  Gostennans.  Dat  is  my 
vay.  No  sair;  Doctor  Von  Gostermans  vas  kill  him 


self,  dat  oder  people  may  live. 
Master.  How  do  you  mea 


you  mean  kill  yourself,  Doctor? 

Doctor.  Der  teufel,  sair  !  Vas  I  not  be  call  here  ? 
Vas  I  not  be  call  dere  ?  Vas  I  not  be  call  efery- 
vhere?  I  af  hundert  und  tousand  patient  dat  die 
efery  day  till  I  vas  com.  So  I  vas  drive  to  de  city ; 
und  dere  I  vas  meet  my  besten  friend,  de  gout,  de 
apoplexy,  und  de  asthmatica:  und  den  I  vas  drive  to 
de  inn  of  court,  und  de  lawyer ;  und  dere  I  vas  find 
more  of  my  besten  friend ;  de  hydropica,  de  rheu- 
matica,  und  de  paralytica. 

Master.  What,  Doctor,  the  lawyers  and  inns  of 
:ourt  paralytic  ? 
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Doctor.  Ya,  sair. 

Master.  I  wish  they  were,  with  all  my  noul ! 

Doctor.  Und  den  I  vas  drive  und  make  my  revc 
rence  mil  do  Lordt,  und  mil  de  Duke,  und  mit  dt 
Grandee;  und  dere  I  vas  meet  m<»<h  odrr  of  my 
brstrn  friend;  dc  hypochondriaca,  de  spasmodua,  dt. 
hysteric  a,  de  marasma,  de  morbid  affection,  dc  tu 
mor,  und  de  mist  before  dc  . 

Master.  Morbid  affections,  tremors,  and  mists  be 
fore  the  eyes,  the  diseases  of  the  great  ? 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Und  dey  vas  grow  vorsc  urn 
vorsc  cfery  day. 

Matter.  Well,  well,  they  have  chosen  a  skilfu 
doctor. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  I  shall  do  all  deir  business 
von.  Dat  is  my  vay.  I  shall  af  de  essence, 
und  dc  cream,  und  de  balsam,  und  de  syrup,  und  de 
« li-(  trie,  und  de  magnetic,  und  de  mineral,  und  de 
vegetable,  und  de  air,  und  de  earse,  und  de  sea,  unt! 
all  dat  vas  subject  under  my  command.  Dat  is  my 
vay.  Bote  dat  is  as  noting  at  all.  Ah !  sair,  my 
liebste  ;  you  vas  my  besten  friend.  You  make  me 
acquaint  myself  mit  all  de  patient  dat  vas  come  to 
your  house ;  and  so  I  vas  your  besten  friend,  und  1 
vas  gif  de  physic  for  yourself,  und  de  physic  for  your 
shile,  uud  de  physic  for  your  vife. 

Master.  For  which  my  wife  will  never  more  thank 
you,  Doctor. 

Doctor.  No  ;  your  vife  vas  die,  und  you  vas  tank 
me  yourself.  So  now  you  tell  me :  af  you  any  new 
customer  dat  vas  com  ? 

Master.  Yes ;  a  youth,  and  a  girl  that  looks  like 
a  waiting-maid,  arrived  late  last  night. 

Doctor.  Vhich  it  vas  a  person  of  grandeur  ? 

Matter.  Oh !  no ;  wholly  unattended. 

Doctor.  Ah,  ha!  Vhich  it  vas  a  lofmg  couple, den? 

Master.  It  seems  not. 

Doctor.  A  poy  and  a  vaiting-vomans !  Dere  shall 
be  someting  mystery  in  dat. 

Matter.  So  I  think.     Here  comes  the  girl. 

Doctor.  Ah,  ha  !  Let  me  do.  I  shall  talk  to  her. 
I  shall  begin  by  make  acquaintance  mit  her. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Pray,  sir,  desire  the  waiter  to  make  haste 
with  breakfast. 

Master.  Here,  Jenkins  !  Breakfast  to  No.  9.  Be 
quick. 

Jenk.  [  Without.]  Yes,  sir. 

Matter.  Tea  or  coffee,  madam  ? 

Lucy.  Tea. 

Doctor.  How  do  you  do,  my  tear  ?  You  vas  pretty 
young  frau ;  fery  pretty  girl,  my  tear.  Perhaps  you 
vas  stranger,  my  tear  ? 

Lucy.  Perhaps  I  am. 

Doctor.  Ah !  Vat  is  your  name,  my  tear  ? 

Lucy.  That  which  my  godmother  gave  me. 

Doctor.  Your  mastair  af  made  de  long  yourncy, 
my  tear. 

Lucy.  Has  he  ? 

Doctor.  From  vat  country  you  com,  my  tear  ? 

Lucy.  Hem! 

Doctor.  I  ask,  from  vat  country  you  com,  my  tear? 

Lit i- ij.  Ask  again. 

Doctor.  From  de  town  of — eh ! 

Lucy.  Ay.     How  do  you  call  it? 

' .  Dat  is  vat  I  v'ant  you  shall  tell. 
I  see  you  do. 

Doctor.  Your  mastair  is  fcry  young,  my  tear. 
Thank  you,  sir. 

Doc/or.  For  vat  you  tank  m«j  ? 

!<"•  -y.  For  your 


Doctor.  Ah,  ha!  You  are  fery  vitty  and  pretty,  my 
tear. 

Lucy.  More  new«.     Thank  you  again. 

Doctor.  Vat  vas  you  call  de  young  yeutleman's 
name  ? 

I.unj.  I  will  ask,  and  send  you  word. 

r.  How  long  shall  he  be  stay  in  town  P 

Lucy.  Till  he  goes  into  the  country. 
•r.  Vat  is  your  capacity,  my  tear  ? 

Lucy.  Like  your's,  little  enough. 

Doctor.  You  not  understand!  me,  my  tear.  Vat  it 
your  post,  your  office  ? 

Lucy.  To  answer  rude  questions. 

Doctor.  Your  mastair  is  a  man  of  family? 

Lucy.  Yes.  He  had  a  father  and  mother,  and 
uncles  and  aunts. 

Doctor.  Und  tey  vas  tead  ? 

Lucy.  I  am  not  a  tombstone. 

Doctor.  Com,  com,  my  tear,  let  you  make  me 
answer. 

Lucy.  Anan  ! 

Enter  Waiter. 

Waiter.  Here  is  the  breakfast,  madam. 

Lucy.  Take  it  up  stairs.  [Exit  with  Waiter. 

Doctor.  Der  teufel  !  A  cunning  yipsey  !  She  has 
make  me  raise  my  curiosity.  My  tear  !  My  tear! 
Com  pack,  my  tear! 

Re-enter  LUCY. 

Do  my  compliment  to  your  mastair,  und  I  shall 
make  me  mosh  happy  if  I  shall  af  de  honneur  to 
make  me  acquaintance  mit  him.  My  name  is  call 
Docteur  Von  Gostermans.  I  shall  af  de  essence, 
und  de  cream,  und  de  balsam,  und  de  syrup,  und  de 
electric,  und  de  magnetic,  und  de  mineral,  und  da 
vegetable,  uud  de  air,  und  de  earse,  und  de  sea,  und 
all  dat  vas  subject  under  my  command.  I  shall  af 
de  best  recommendation  for  dc  honest  docteur  dat 
vas  possible.  My  Lordt  und  my  Laty  Fiprate  vas 
my  besten  friend.  I  vas  practice  mit  all  de  piggest 
family  in  de  uuiferse.  Docteur  Von  Gostermans 
vas  know  eferypody;  und  eferypody  vas  know  Doc 
teur  Von  Gostermans.  You  tell  him  dat,  my  tear. 

Lucy.  Tell  him  that  !  I  cannot  remember  half  of 
it.  Are  you,  sir,  acquainted  with  Lord  Vibrate's 
family  ? 

Doctor.  Ya,  my  tear.  I  vas  make  friendship  mit 
dem  more  as  many  year. 

Lucy.  And  do  you  know  where  they  are  ? 
Master.  To  be  sure  he  does.     They  arc  in  this— 
Doctor.   Hush  !    Silence  your  tongue  !     Dere  is 
someting  mystery.  [Atide  to  Master.]    If  you  shall 
make  me  introduce  to  your  mastair,  my  tear,  I  shall 
tell  him  cferyting  und  more  as  dat,  my  tear.     Vill 
you,  my  tear  ? 

Lucy.  I  will  go  and  enquire. 
Doctor.  Tank  you,  my  tear.     You  arc  fery  pretty 
girl,  my  tear  ;  fery  vitty,  pretty  —  Ah  !    you  are  so 
sly,  cunning,  little  yipsey,  my  tear.     Ah,  ha  ! 


SCENE  II.—  4  Chamber. 

MARIA  discovered,  in  man's  clothes,  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  walking  with  anxiety.  The  Waitn 
enters  and  leaves  breakfast. 

Maria.  [Reading  the  letter.]  "Dear  sister,  —  The 
Iflh  r  /  now  urite  is  almost  needless,  for  I  shall 
Italy  and  follow  it  immediately  ;  having  at  last  ofr- 
'ainud  intelligence  of  your  faithless  lover,  lam  sorry 
lo  inform  you  that,  in  addition  to  yunr  unpardonable 
wrongs,  I  have  my  oun  to  vindicate.  But  I  have 
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threatened  too  long.  You  have  heard  of  the  Earl  of 
Vibrate.  He  and  his  family  are  by  this  arrived  in 
England;  your  betrayer  accompanies  them,  and  I  am 
in  close  pursuit. — Paul  Delaval." — In  what  will  this 
end  ?  Must  they  meet?  Must  they  fight?  Must  one 
or  both  of  them  fall  ?  Oh,  horror  !  Shall  I  be  the 
cause  of  murder  ?  And  whose  blood  is  to  be  spilled  ? 
That  of  the  most  generous  of  brothers,  or  of  the  man 
on  whom  my  first  and  last  affections  have  been  fixed. 
Is  there  no  safety  ?  no  means  ? 

Enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  Why,  look  here  now,  madam,  you  are  let 
ting  the  breakfast  grow  cold.  You  have  been  read 
ing  that  letter  again.  I  do  believe  I  shall  never  get 
you  to  eat  any  more.  Come  now,  pray,  do  take  some 
of  this  French  roll ;  and  I'll  pour  out  the  tea.  Do, 
pray  do;  pray  do. 

Maria.  I  cannot  eat,  Lucy;  I  am  eaten.  Terror 
and  despair  are  devouring  me. 

Lucy.  Dear,  dear  !  What  will  all  this  come  to  ? 
Did  not  you  promise  me  that  as  soon  as  you  had  got 
safe  to  London  in  your  disguise,  you  would  be  better  ? 

Maria.  Can  it  be  ?  My  kind,  my  gentle,  my  true- 
hearted  George  ! 

Lucy.  True-hearted!  No,  no,  madam,  he  was 
never  true-hearted ;  or  he  could  not  so  soon  have 
changed,  because  his  ill  fortune  changed  to  good. 
Everybody  knows  true  love  never  changes. 

Maria.  What  have  I  done?  How  have  I  offended? 
His  caresses,  his  protestations,  his  tender  endear 
ments  !  Is  then  the  man  in  whom  my  soul  was 
wrapt,  a  vil — Oh  ! 

Lucy.  I  declare,  madam,  if  you  take  on  this  way, 
you  will  break  my  heart  as  well  as  your  own.  Be 
sides,  you  forget  all  the  while  what  you  put  on  this 
dress  and  came  up  to  London  for. 

Maria.  Oh !  no.  It  was,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
mischief — murder  !  They  have  never  met ;  they  do 
not  know  each  other.  But  how  shall  I  discover  Sir 
George  ?  Of  whom  shall  I  inquire  ? 

Lucy.  If  you  would  but  eat  your  breakfast,  I  do 
think  I  could  put  you  in  the  way. 

Maria.  You  ? 

Lucy.  Yes. 

Maria.  By  what  means  ? 

Lucy.  Will  you  eat  your  breakfast,  then  ? 

Maria.  I  cannot  eat.     Speak. 

Lucy.  Why,  I  have  just  been  talking  to  an  out 
landish  comical  Doctor,  that  says  he  is  acquainted 
with  Lord  Vibrate. 

Maria.  Indeed  !  Where  is  this  Doctor  ? 

Lucy.  He  is  waiting  without;  for  I  knew  you 
would  wish  to  speak  to  him. 

Maria.  Shew  him  in  immediately, 

Lucy.  I'll  tell  him  you  are  not  well ;  which  is  but 
too  true ;  though  you  must  remember,  madam,  you 
are  a  man.  So,  dry  your  eyes,  forget  your  misfor 
tunes,  and,  there,  cock  your  hat  o'  that  fashion,  and 
try  to  swagger  a  little,  or  you  will  be  found  out.  You 
stand  so  like  a  statue,  and  look  so  pitiful !  Lord  ! 
that's  not  the  way.  If  you  are  timorsome,  and  silent, 
and  bashful,  nobody  on  earth  will  take  you  for  a 
youth  of  fortune  and  fashion.  [  Exit. 

Maria.  If  they  should  meet — Heavens  !  They  must 
not. 

Re-enter  LUCY,  with  Doctor  GOSTERMAN. 

Lucy.  My  master  is  not  very  well :  he  eats  neither 
breakfast,  dinner,  nor  supper;  and  gets  no  sleep. 

Doctor.  He  nodcr  eat,  rioder  drink,  noder  sleep! 
Dat  is  pad;  fery  pad.  But  dat  is  as  Doting  at  all 


ny  tear.     Let  me  do.     You  shall  see  presently,  py 
and  py,  vat  is  my  vay. 
Maria.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Doctor*  Sair,  I  vas  your  mosh  oblishe  fery  omple 
iairfant,  sair.  My  name  is  call  Docteur  Von  Gos- 
ermans.  I  shall  af  de  best  recommendation  for  de 
lonest  Docteur  dat  vas  possible.  I  vas  practice  mit 
all  de  piggest  family  in  de  uniferse.  Docteur  Von 
Gostermans  is  know  eferypody ;  und  eferypody  is 
inow  Docteur  Von  Gostermans.  De  pretty  coquine 
voung  frau  tell  me  dat  you  not  fery  fell.  You  not 
eat,  you  not  drink,  you  not  sleep.  Dat  is  pad;  fery 
iad.  Bote  dat  is  as  noting  at  all.  You  tell  me  de 
diagnostic  und  de  prognostic  of  all  vat  you  vill  ail ; 
und  I  shall  make  you  prescripe  for  de  anodyne,  oder 
de  epipastic,  oder  de  balsamic,  oder  de  narcotic,  oder 
de  diaphoretic,  oder  de  expectoratic,  oder  de  resto- 
•atif,  oder  de  emulsif,  oder  de  incisif ;  vhich  is  efery- 
ing  so  shveet  und  so  delectable  as  all  vat  is  possible. 
Maria.  Your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  wish  to  see  you  on 
>usiness  of  another  nature. 

Doctor.  Ah,  ha!  Someting  of  de  prifate  affair? 
Dat  is  coot.  I  shall  be  as  better  for  dat  as  for  de 
oder.  I  vas  know  de  vorl.  I  vas  know  eferypody, 
und  eferypody  vas  know  me.  Dat  is  my  vay. 

Maria.  Perhaps,  then,  you  happen  to  know  Sir 
George  Versatile  ? 

Doctor.  Oh !  der  teufel,  sair !  Ya,  ya.  Sair 
Shorge  is  my  besten  friend.  Vhich  it  vas  six  month 
dat  he  vas  succeed  to  his  title  and  estate  ;  und  den 
[  vas  make  acquaintance  mit  him.  Dat  is  my  vay. 

Maria.  But  he  has  been  abroad  since. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Ven  he  vas  poor,  he  vas  fall  in 
lofe  mit  fery  pretty  young  frau.  Bote  so  soon  as  he 
vas  pecome  rish  paronet,  dat  vas  anoder  ting.  So, 
bis  relation  und  his  friend  vas  sent  him  to  make  de 
gran  tour. 

Maria.  And  he  was  easily  persuaded. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  He  vas  vat  you  call  fery  coot 
nature  ;  he  vas  alvay  comply. 

Maria.  Compliance  with  him  is  more  than  a  weak 
ness;  I  fear  it  is  a  vice. 

Doctor.  So,  he  vas  make  acquaintance  mit  Lordt 
and  mit  Laty  Fiprate;  und  den  he  vas  tink  no  more 
of  de  pretty'young  frau,  pecause  he  vas  fall  in  lofe 
mit  anoder. 

Maria.  Sir  !  Another  !    What  other  ? 

Doctor.  Vat  you  shall  ail,  sair?  You  shange  colour. 

Maria.  With  whom  has  he  fallen  in  love  ? 

Doctor.  Mit  te  taughter  of  Lordt  Fiprate. 

Maria.  With  Lady  Jane  ? 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair;  mit  Laty  Shane.  My  Cot!  sair, 
vat  you  shall  ail?  You  not  make  fall  in  lofe  yourself 
mit  Laty  Shane  ? 

Maria.  No,  no.  They  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  married. 

Doctor.  My  Cot !  sair,  you  so  pale  as  death.  My 
Cot !  you  shall  faint. 

Lucy.  Faint,  indeed  !  Bear  up,  madam.  [Aside.] 
My  master  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  faint.  I'll  run 
for  a  glass  of  water.  [Rf it. 

Maria.  The  charming  Lady  Jane  !  Where  is  she  ? 

Doctor.  My  Lordt  und  my  Laty  Fiprate  und  my 
Laty  Shane  vas  all  in  de  house  here. 

Maria.  In  this  house  ? 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair. 

Maria.  And  is  Sir  George  here,  too? 

Doctor.  He  is  cum  und  go  alvay  sometime  efery  lay. 

Maria.  Are  they  to  be  married  ? 

Doctor.  My  Cot!  sair,  you  af  de  ague  fit. 

Maria.  Are  they  to  be  married  ? 

Doctor.  My  Laty  Fiprate  vas  mosh  incline  to  Sair 
Shorge ;  und  my  Lordt  vas  sometime  mosh  incline 
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t«»n  ;  und  den  he  vas  sometime  not  mosh  incline; 
und  den  he  vas  doubt;  und  den  he  vas  do  me  de 
honneur  to  consult  mil  me. 

Maria.  And  what  is  your  advice? 

Doctor.  My  Lordt  Fiprate  vas  my  besten  friends, 
und  I  vas  ad  fire  dut  he  shall  do  all  a>  vat  hi-  please  : 
und  Sair  Shorge  vas  my  bcsten  friends,  too,  und  I 
vas  adlice  dat  he  shall  do  all  as  vat  he  please ;  und 
my  Laty  Fiprate  vas  netter  as  my  bcsten  friends, 
und  deu  I  vas  more  adnce  dat  she  shall  do  all  as  vat 
she  plca-e. 

Maria.  But  Lady  Jane  had  another  lover. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Mr.  Dclafal  vas  make  lofe  mil 
her.  He  vas  com  from  de  East  Indie,  und  he  vas 
lute  her  t'ery  mosh  ;  und  she  vas  go  rait  de  family  to 
Italy,  und  my  Laty  Fiprate  vas  make  acquaintance 
init  Sair  Shorge,  pecause  he  vas  so  mosh  pleasant 
und  coot  humeur,  und  he  say  all  as  vat  she  say; 
vhich  vas  de  vay  to  alvay  make  agreeable. 

Maria.  Could  you  do  me  the  favour  to  introduce 
me  to  Lady  Jane  ? 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair,  I  shall  do  all  as  vat  shall  make 
agreable.  Dat  is  my  vay. 

Re-enter  LUCY,  hattily. 

Lucy.  [Aside  to  MARIA.]  Oh  !  madam,  don't  be 
terrified,  but  I  declare  I  have  spilled  almost  all  the 
water. 

Maria.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Lucy.   He  is  come. 

Maria.  Who  ?  Sir  George  ? 

Lucy.  No;  don't  be  frightened:  Mr.  Delaval, 
from  abroad. 

Maria.  My  brother  !   Heavens  !  Did  he  see  you  ? 

Lucy.  No.  I  had  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  whisked 
away  just  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  post-chaise. 

Maria.  Should  he  meet  me  in  this  disguise,  what 
will  he  say  ? 

Lucy.  Send  away  the  Doctor,  and  Ictus  lock  our 
selves  up. 

Maria.  [To  the  DOCTOR.]  I  must  beg  you  will  ex 
cuse  me,  sir;  but  it  is  necessary,  at  present,  I  should 
be  alone.  With  your  permission  I  will  see  you  again 
in  the  afternoon ;  and,  in  the  meantime— 

[does  him  money. 

Doctor.  Oh !  sair,  I  vas  your  mosh  oblishe  fery 
ample  sairfaut,  sair.  I  shall  make  you  mosh  more 
fisit ;  uud  den  you  shall  tell  me  de  diagnostic  und  de 
prognostic  of  all  vat  you  vill  ail. 

Lucy.  Yes,  yes ;  another  time. 

Doctor.  Und  I  shall  af  de  essence,  und  de  cream, 
und  de  balsam,  und  de  syrup,  und  de  electric,  und 
de  magnetic,  uud  de  mineral,  und  de  vegetable,  und 
de  air,  und  de  earse,  und  de  sea,  und  all  dat  vas  sub 
ject  under  my  command. 

Lucy.  You  have  told  us  all  that  before. 

Doctor.  Und  I  shall  make  you  prescripe  for  de 
anodyne,  oder  de  epipastic,  oder  de  balsamic,  oder 
dc  soporific,  oder  de  narcotic,  oder  de  diaphoretic, 
oder  de  expectoratic,  oder  de  restoratif,  oder  de 
emulsif,  oder  dc  incisif,  vhich  is  eferyting  so  shvcet 
und  delectable  as  all  vat  is  possible. 

Lucy.  Was  ever  anything  so  provoking?  [Atide.] 
Pray,  sir,  make  haste. 

Doctor.  You  shall  make  remembrance  of  Docteur 
Von  Gostermans.  I  am  practice  mit  all  de  piggcst 
family  in  de  uniferse.  Sair,  I  vas  your  mosh  oblishe 
fery  omple  sairfaut,  sair.  [1-ln-unt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Hall  of  the  Hotel. 

Enter  DELAVAL,  WILLIAMS,  Master,  and  JENKINS. 
Del.  Is  the  portmanteau  safe  ? 


Hi/.   Yes,  sir. 

D,L   And  the-  trunks  ? 

MY/.   All  right 

Del.  Have  you  paid  the  postillions? 

}\d.  Yes,  sir. 

Master.  [To  DEL.]  This  way,  if  you  please,  sir. — 
Jenkins  ! 

Ji-nk.  Coming,  sir. 

Mister.  Shew  the  damask  room.  What  will  you 
please  to  have  for  breakfast,  sir  ? 

Del.  Nothing. 

Matter.  Sir? 

Del.  Anything. 

Master.  Bring  tea,  coffee,  and  new-laid  eggs. 

Jenk.   In  a  minute,  sir. 

Del.  [To  WIL.]  Observe  the  directions  I  gave  you. 
Inquire  immediately,  and  find  if  the  Vibrate  family 
be  in  town. 

U'il.  I  will  be  careful,  sir.     Eh  !  Sir,  sir ! 

Del.  Well? 

IVil.  Look !  Here  comes  Lord  Vibrate' 8  secretary. 
Enter  THOMPSON. 

Del.  Mr.  Thompson! 

Thorn.  Ah!  Mr.  Delaval,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you  in  England. 

Del  Thank  you,  my  good  friend.  But  how  is  this  ? 
Where  is  the  family  ?  Where  is  Lady  Jane  ? 

Thorn.  I  thought  that  would  be  your  question. 
They  are  all  in  this  house. 

Del.  Indeed! 

Thorn.  I  knew,  when  Lady  Jane  left  Italy,  your 
stay  there  would  be  short. 

Del.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  follies  and  frenzies  of  the  mad 
man  are  visible  to  all  eyes  except  his  own. 

Thorn.  I  see  you  are  dissatisfied. 

Del.  Tortured,  till  my  thoughts  and  temper  are  so 
changed  that  I  am  almost  as  odious  to  myself  as  the 
world  is  become  hateful  to  me. 

Thorn.  I  own  you  have  some  cause. 

Del.  Would  my  injuries  were  all !  But  there  arc 
other  and  still  deeper  stabs.  It  is  not  yet  ten  months 
since  I  returned  from  India ;  my  heart  how  light, 
my  eye  how  cheerful,  and  my  hand  prompt  at  any 
commendable  act.  I  could  then  be  moved  to  joy, 
and  sorrow,  and  every  sympathising  passion.  Smiles 
and  mock  courtesy  passed  current  on  me ;  the  word 
of  man  and  woman  was  taken  on  trust,  and  I  lived 
in  the  sunshine  of  an  open,  unsuspecting  soul.  But 
I  am  now  otherwise  taught  I  am  changed.  My 
better  part  is  brutalized;  and  the  wrongs  that  lie 
rankling  here  have  stripped  me  of  human  affections, 
and  made  me  almost  savage. 

Thorn.  What  can  be  said  ?  Patience  is  the — 

Del.  Talk  not  of  patience :  I  must  act.  I  may 
then,  perhaps,  inquire  whether  I  have  acted  rightly. 
But  I  must  first  see  Lady  Jane,  and  Lord  Vibrate. 

Thorn.  Shall  I  inform  his  lordship  of  your  arrival  >. 

Del,  By  no  means.  Having  injured,  he  may  wish 
not  to  see  me ;  and  I  would  not  afford  him  time  to 
invent  excuses,  and  avoid  giving  me  a  hearing. 
Though  my  wrongs  must  be  endured,  they  shall  be 
told. 

Thorn.  I  own  they  are  great. 

Del.  Those  that  you  know  are  heavy  ;  yet,  severe 
as  the  struggle  would  be,  'tis  possible  they  might  be 
hushed  to  rest;  but  there  are  others  which  blood  only 
can  obliterate;  which  can  only  sleep  in  death.  Such 
is  the  road  I  must  travel.  Not  long  since  nature 
was  jocund,  the  azure  heavens  were  bright,  and  plea 
sure  was  in  every  path  ,  but  now  darkness,  fathom 
less  iruiphs,  guilty  terrors,  and  all  the  dreadful  phan 
toms  of  meditated  desolation,  lie  before  me.  [E^-unt. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

Lord  VIBRATE  discovered  at  a  table,  reading  a  book. 

Lord  V.  The  ancient  sceptics  doubted  of  every 
thing,  affirmed  nothing1,  und  kept  the  judgment  al 
ways  in  suspense.  All  things,  said  they,  are  equally 
indifferent,  uncertain,  and  indeterminate.  The  mind 
is  never  to  assent  to  anything ;  that  it  may  never  be 
astonished,  or  disturbed,  but  enjoy  a  perfect  calm. 
[Rises,  with  important  wisdom  in  his  looks.]  Such  were 
the  maxims  of  Pyrrho,  and  his  disciples ;  those  re 
nowned  sages  of  antiquity !  Well !  And  such,  too, 
have  been  my  maxims,  practically.  All  my  life  have 
I  been  wavering,  uncertain,  and  indeterminate.  A 
sagacious  sceptic  without  knowing  it;  and,  as  it 
were,  by  instinct.  It  was  but  lately  I  discovered 
what  a  wise  man  I  am.  And  yet,  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  were  scarcely  half  wise  enough,  for  I  am  told 
that  I  am  to  doubt  of  everything,  which  I  find  rather 
difficult.  For  example  :  that  my  wife  Lady  Vibrate 
is  an  extravagant,  racketty,  rantipole  woman  of 
fashion  ;  can  I  doubt  that  ?  No.  That  she  squan 
ders  my  money,  disturbs  my  peace,  and  contradicts 
for  contradiction's  sake;  can  I  doubt  that?  No. 
Then,  have  I  not  a  daughter  to  marry,  a  law-suit  to 
begin,  and  a  thousand  perplexing  affairs,  so  that  I 
do  not  know  which  way  to  turn  ?  Why,  all  this  ap 
pears  true  to  me ;  but  the  sceptics  teach  that  appear 
ances  deceive,  and  that  nothing  is  certain.  I  may 
be  Lord  Vibrate,  or  I  may  be  the  Grand  Turk. 
These  doctrines  are  prodigiously  deep.  [Considers.] 
But  I  must  think  of  something  else  just  now.  I  have 
a  thousand  things  to  do,  and  know  as  little  where  to 
begin  as  where  they  will  end.  Ay ;  all  is  uncer 
tainty.  [Rinys.]  Harry!  Edward! 
Enter  JENKINS. 

Jenk.  Did  your  lordship  call  ? 

Lord  V.  Where  are  my  servants  ?  I  want  some 
of  my  plagues. 

Jenk.  They  are  ready  at  hand,  my  lord.  Here  is 
your  lordship's  secretary.  [Exit. 

Enter  MR.  THOMPSON. 

Lord  V.  What  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Thompson,  that 
nobody  waits  ?  Here  am  I,  fretting  myself  to  a 
mummy  for  the  good  of  my  family,  while  everybody 
about  me  is  as  drowsy  as  the  court  of  common- 
council  after  dinner.  Have  they  taken  laudanum  ? 
Are  they  in  a  lethargy  ?  Are  they  all  dead  ? 

Thorn.  If  they  were,  your  lordship  would  have  the 
goodness  to  raise  them. 

Lord  V.  Don't  you  know  how  many  people  I  have 
to  see,  and  places  I  have  to  go  to  ? 

Thorn.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Why,  did  not  I  tell  you  ? 

Thorn.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Then  how  can  you  say  you  don't  know  ? 

Thorn.  Because  I  venture  to  presume,  my  lord, 
you  do  not  know  yourself. 

Lord  V.  I  am  distracted  with  doubts.     Harry  ! 
Enter  HARRY. 

Harry.  Did  your  lordship  call  ? 

Lord  V.  Where  are  you  all  ?  What  are  you  about  ? 
I  think  you  have  lived  long  enough  with  me  to  know 
my  way. 

Harry.  Yes,  my  lord  ;  we  know  it  very  well. 

Lord  V.  If  you  are  not  more  attentive,  I'll  dis 
charge  you  every  one. 

Harry.  Oh  !  no  ;  you  will  not  do  that.         [Aside. 


Lard  V.  What  are  you  muttering,  sirrah  ? 

Harry.  Only,  my  lord,  that  we  know  your  way. 

Lord  V.  Order  the  coach  at  eleven. 

Harry.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  "No ;  order  it  at  one. 

Harry    Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Come  back.  Order  it  in  ten  minutes, 
and  remember  I  am  not  at  home.  Come  back, 
Don't  order  it  at  all. 

Harry.  Must  visitors  be  admitted  ? 

Lord  V.  Yes — No — I  cannot  tell.  I  will  consider. 
Be  within  call.  Thompson  !  [Ejcit  Harry. 

Thorn.  My  lord  ? 

Lord  V.  Step  to  that  picture -dealer.  I  will  have 
the  Guido.  Yet,  'tis  a  great  sum.  No — It  is  a 
master-piece.  I  must  have  it.  Why  don't  you  go  ? 

Thorn.  The  picture  is  sold,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Sold  !  Gone  !  Have  I  lost  it  ?  This  is  al 
ways  the  way.    I  am  for  ever  disappointed.  Harry  ! 
Re-enter  HARRY. 

Harry.  My  lord. 

Lord  V.  Did  you  go  with  the  message  to  the  stable- 
keeper,  last  night  ? 

Harry.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Let  me  know  when  he  comes. 

Harry.  He  will  come  no  more,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Come  no  more  ? 

Harry.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Why  so? 

Harry.  He  says  you  never  know  your  own  mind, 
my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Insolent  fellow  ! 

Harry.  Doctor  Gosterman  is  below. 

Lord  V.    Admit  him. — Stay. — I  cannot  see  him 

fet.  In  half-an-hour.  In  ten  minutes.  By-and-by. 
Ejrit  Harry.]  I  must  not  waste  my  time  in  these 
trifles.  I  must  attend  to  this  law  business.  I  wish  I 
could  determine.  What  am  I  to  do,  Thompson  ? 

Thorn.  In  what,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  V.  The  affair  of  the  ejectment.  If  I  once 
embroil  myself  in  law,  there  will  be  no  end ;  and  if 
I  do  not,  the  consequences  are  still  worse. 

Thorn.  Then  they  are  bad,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  'Tis  strange  that  I  can  come  to  no  reso 
lution  on  this  subject. 

Thorn.   [Aside.  ]  Nor  on  any  other. 

Lord  V.  I  must  decide  this  very  day,  or  the  time 
will  be  elapsed. 

Thorn.  A  lawyer,  I  should  suppose,  my  lord,  would 
give  you  the  best  advice. 

Lord  V.  How  ?  Are  you  mad,  Thompson  ?  A 
lawyer  give  good  advice  ? 

Thorn.  The  present  possessor  has  held  the  estate 
twenty  years. 

Lord  V.  Not  till  to-morrow.  I  have  time  still  to 
make  my  claim.  How  shall  I  act  ?  Shall  I  never 
leave  this  hotel  ?  Has  the  builder  been  here  ? 

Thorn.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  I  can  get  nothing  done.  My  whole  life 
long  I  have  been  distracted  with  the  multiplicity  of 
my  affairs. 

Thorn.  And  so,  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  you  always 
will  be. 

Lord  V.  Why  so,  sir  ? 

Thorn.  Because  your  lordship  undertakes  so  much, 
and  does  so  little. 

Lord  V.  So,  he  has  not  been  here  ? 

Thorn.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Nor  the  lawyers  ? 

Thorn    No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Nor  my  steward  ? 

Thorn.  No,  my  lord. 
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/.<•;•</  K.  Nor  Sir  George  ? 
Tlmm.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  K   Where  is  Lady  Vibrate?  Where  is  Lady 
Are  they  all  in  their  gratM  !    lla\e  mmc  of 

tin-Ill   siu-UIl   :,igllS  ol'liff  yi-t  ? 

Y'/io/n.  Not  one.    Your  loni.-liip  is,  the  only  \> 
in  tlie  fuinily  who  begin  your  miseries  so  soon  in  a 
morning. 

Lord  V.  The  crosses  and  cares  that  prey  upon  me 
are  enough  to  make  any  man  on  earth  miserable. 

Tkum.  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  but  if  you  would  care 
less,  both  yourself  and  your  servants  would  sleep  the 
more.  My  lady  cares  for  nothing;  and  she  can 
sleep  when  bhr  is  in  bed;  and  sing,  and  dance,  and 
laugh  at  your  lordship's  cares  and  fears  when 
she  is  up. 

I. aid  V.  She  will  drive  me  mad. 

Thum.  Ah  !  here  she  is,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose. 

Lord  V.  Tell  Harry  to  admit  the  Doctor — No  ; 
not  just  yet.  Yes.  In  five  minutes.  I  tluu't  know 
when.  [E.fit  Thompson. 

Enter  LADY  VIBRATE. 

Lady  V.  Upon  my  honour,  my  lord,  you  are  the 
most  insupportable  person  imaginable.  You  voci 
ferate  worse  than  the  man  who  calls  when  my  car 
riage  stops  the  way.  Is  anybody  dying  ?  Is  the 
house  on  fire  ?  Is  the  world  at  an  end  ? 

Lord  V.  By  the  life  your  ladyship  leads,  I  should 
suppose  it  is  pretty  near. 

Lady  V.  You  always  give  me  such  shocking  head 
aches  of  a  morning. 

Lord  V.  You  always  give  me  such  shocking  heart 
aches  of  an  evening. 

Lady  V.  Did  not  I  send  to  you  last  night,  to  re 
quest  your  lordship  would  not  disturb  me  ? 

Lord  V.  It  has  been  your  ladyship's  amusement  to 
disturb  me  all  your  life. 

Lady  V.  Your  lordship  knows  I  love  amusement. 

Lord  V.  I  have  not  slept  a  wink  since. 

Lady  V.  You  had  slept  quite  enough  before.   Pray, 
how  long  are  we  to  remain  in  this  hotel  ?  Your  lord 
ship  should  remember,  it  is  degrading  for  a  man  of 
rank  to  doze  away  life  in  the  style  of  a  colonel  re 
duced  to  half-pay. 

Lord  V.  Your  ladyship  should  remember,  it  is  de 
grading  for  a  woman  of  rank  to  riot  away  life,  and 
reduce  her  creditors  to  live  without  pay. 

Lady  V.  Psha  !  That  is  the  old  story. 

Lord  V.  But  it  is  a  very  true  story.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  persons  so  opposite  should  pair. 

Lady  V.  A  terrible  one,  indeed.  I  am  all  gaiety 
and  good  humour ;  you  are  all  turmoil  and  lamenta 
tion.  I  sing,  laugh,  and  welcome  pleasure  where- 
over  I  find  it ;  you  take  your  lantern  to  look  for  mi- 
bery  which  the  sun  itself  cannot  discover. 

Lord  V.  I  am  overwhelmed  by  crosses  and  vexa 
tions  ;  and  you  participate  in  none  of  them. 

Lady  V.  No.   Heaven  be  praised  • 

Lord  V.  Will  you  attend  to  me,  my  lady,  for  half- 
an-hour ? 

Lady  V.  Mercy  !  Attend  to  you  for  half-an-hour  ? 
You,  my  lord,  may  think  proper  to  be  as  miserable 
as  Job ;  but  I  am  not  Job's  wife. 

Lord  V.  I  insist,  Lady  Vibrate,  on  a  serious  an 
swer.  How  ought  I  to  act  ?  What  should  I  do,  in 
this  law  affair  ? 

Lady  V.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  ought  to  do ;  but 
I  know  what  you  will  do. 

Lord  V.  Do  you  ?  What  ? 

Lady  V.  Nothing. 

Lord  V.  The  recovery  of  this  property  would  en 
able  me  to  give  my  daughter  a  portion  suitable  to 


her  rank.  If  it  be  lost,  she  will  be  almost  destitute 
of  fortune. 

Lady  V.  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before, 
my  lord 

Lord  V.  Before!  Why,  I  have  thought  of  nothing 
else  for  years.  I  have  asked  everybody's  advice. 

Ladu  V.  And  followed  nobody's. 

Lord  V.  It  shall  be  so.  The  ejectment  shall  be 
served  :  proceedings  shall  commence. 

Lady  V.   Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  V.  I  say  they  shall.  I  am  determined. 

Lady  V.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  know  you,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  You  know !  I  say  they  shall,  if  it  be  only 
to  prove  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  pleasant  motive!  But 
even  that  will  not  be  strong  enough. 

Lord  V.  But  it  will,  my  lady. 

Lady  V.  But  it  won't,  my  lord. 

Enter  Doctor  GOSTERMAN. 

Lord  V.  I  say  it  will,  my  lady. 

Lady  V.   I  say  it  won't,  my  lord. 

Doctor.  Coot  morgen,  to  my  coot  lordt  und  my 
coot laty. 

Lord  V.  For  heaven's  sake,  Doctor,  stop  my  lady's 
tongue. 

Lady  V.  For  heaven's  sake,  Doctor,  give  my  lord 
a  quieting  draught. 

Doctor.  I  shall  do  eferyting  as  vat  you  desire,  my 
coot  lordt  und  my  coot  laty. 

Lord  V.  Can  nothing  silence  you,  Lady  Vibrate  ? 
Shall  I  never  have  a  quiet  hearing  ?  I  wanted  to 
talk  with  you  and  the  Doctor  on  a  thousand  things. 

Lady  V.  Yes ;  you  wish  to  have  all  the  talk  to 
yourself. 

Lord  V.  On  the  marriage  of  our  daughter. 

Lady  V.  Oh  !  with  all  my  heart.  A  marriage,  at 
least,  begins  with  music,  feasting,  and  dancing.  So 
say  on. 

Lord  V.  I  am  not  yet  determined  in  favour  of  Sir 
George. 

Lady  V.  But  I  am.  [  Wliile  they  tpeak,  the  Doctor 
gesticulates  in  favour  of  each.] 

Lord  V.  Mr.  Delaval  is  an  unobjectionable  gen 
tleman  ;  and  he  was  the  first  suitor. 

Lady  V.  Sir  George  can  sing ;  Sir  George  can 
dance  ;  Sir  George  has  air,  grace,  fashion,  and  for 
tune. 

Lord  V.  Psha !  His  best  qualities  are  prudence, 
and  attention  to  his  own  concerns.  Ask  the  Doctor. 

Doctor.  He  has  fery  mosh  prudence,  my  coot  lordt. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  vow,  Sir  George  is  the 
most  airy,  thoughtless,  pleasant  person  living,  ex 
cept  myself. 

Doctor.  Ya,  Sir  Shorge  is  fery  mosh  pleasant ; 
und  my  laty  ship  is  fery  mosh  more  pleasant 

Lord  V.  Absurd  !  His  humour  is  calm,  cold,  and 
serious. 

Doctor.  Fery  serious,  intecd. 

Lady  V.  Whimsical,  animated,  delightful. 

Doctor.  Fery  animate,  fery  tclightful,  upon  my 
vordt. 

Lord  V.  I  never  met  a  more  discreet,  sensible  man 
in  my  life. 

Lady  V.  True :  for  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his 
pleasures. 

Lord  V.  His  affairs,  you  mean. 

Lady  V.  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  he  is  exactly  what  I 
wish  :  the  very  ?oul  of  levity,  whim,  and  laughter. 

Lord  V.  I  tell  you,  my  lady,  he  is  exactly  like 
myself;  prudent,  and  full  of  sage  hesitation.  He 
considers  before  he  acts.  Does  he  not,  Doctor  ? 
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Doctor.  Dat  vas  all  yust  as  vat  you  say,  my  coot 
lordt, 

Lady  V.  He  never  considers  at  all.  Does  he, 
Doctor  ? 

Doctor.  Dat  vas  all  yust  as  vat  you  say,  my  coot 
laty. 

Lord  V.  How  so  ?  We  cannot  both  be  right. 

Doctor.  You  shall  please  to  make  me  parton,  my 
coot  lordt.  Sair  Shorge  vas  all  as  vat  you  say  ;  und 
all  as  vat  my  coot  laty  say.  Mit  my  laty,  he  vas 
merry ;  mit  my  lordt  he  was  sad.  Mit  my  laty  he 
vas  laugh,  und  vas  sing,  und  vas  tance ;  und  he  vas 
make  melancholy,  und  misery,  und  vas  do  all  dat 
shall  make  agreable  mit  my  lordt. 

Lord  V.  Is  he  so  variable  ? 

Doctor.  Ya,  he  vas  fery  mosh  comply ;  fery  mosh 
coot  humeur.  He  vas  alvay  make  agreable.  Bote 
vas  my  lordtship  und  my  latyship  know  dat  Mr.  De- 
lafal  vas  com  from  Italy  ? 

Lady  V.  Come  where  ?  To  England  ? 

Doctor.  He  vas  in  de  house  below.  I  vas  see  und 
speak  mit  his  falet. 

Lord  V.  In  this  hotel  ? 

Doctor.  He  vas  yust  arrife,  und  vas  demandt  dat 
he  shall  see  my  lordtship  ;  oder  my  latyship. 

Lady  V.  I  am  very  sorry  he  is  here.  He  is  a  dun 
of  the  most  disagreeable  kind,  and  shall  not  see  me; 
and  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  no  longer  permit  his 
addresses  to  Lady  Jane,  My  word  is  given  to  Sir 
George.  Come  with  me,  Doctor.  [Exit  w itfithe  Doctor. 
Enter  Mr.  DEL  AVAL. 

Del.  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  intrude  with  too 
little  ceremony.  Something,  I  hope,  will  be  allowed 
to  a  mind  much  disturbed,  and  a  heart  deeply 
wounded,  and  impatient  to  ease  its  pangs. 

Lord  V.  Which  way  deeply  wounded,  Mr.  De- 
laval ? 

Del.  Can  your  lordship  ask  ?  Was  it  not  with 
your  permission  I  paid  my  addresses  to  Lady  Jane  ? 
And  was  the  ardour  of  my  affection  or  the  extent  of 
my  hopes  unknown  ? 

Lord  V.  Why,  I  did  permit,  and  I  did  not.  I  had 
my  doubts. 

Del.  My  visits  were  daily,  their  purpose  was  de 
clared,  and  I  should  imagine  I  spoke  more  respect 
fully  to  say,  that  you  permitted,  than  that  you  con 
nived  at  them. 

Lord  V.  True  :  but  still  I  had  my  doubts. 

Del.  Those  doubts  have  stung  me  to  the  soul; 
and  I  could  wish  you  had  expressed  them  more 
decidedly. 

Lord  V.  Impossible  !  Doubts  here,  doubts  there, 
doubts  everywhere.  No  rational  man  can  be  decided 
on  any  point  whatever.  My  doubts  are  my  continual 
plagues ;  my  whole  life  is  consumed  by  them. 

Del  It  appears,  my  lord,  you  have  conquered  them 
on  one  subject. 

Lord  V.  Ay,  indeed.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had!  What 
subject  is  that? 

Del.  You  have  affianced  yo'ar  daughter  to  Sir 
George  Versatile. 

Lord  V.  Humph  !  Yes,  and  no.  I  have  and  I  have 
not.  I  cannot  determine.  Sir  George  is  a  prudent 
man,  his  estate  is  large,  and  the  Versatiles  are  an 
ancient,  race.  But  your  family  is  ancient,  you  are 
prudent,  and  the  wealth  left  by  your  uncle  is  at  least 
equal.  What  can  I  say  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  I  don't 
know  which  to  take  nor  which  to  refuse.  I  am  ever 
lastingly  in  these  difficulties.  I  am  harassed  night 
and  day  by  them  ;  they  are  the  nightmare,  they  sit 
upon  my  bosom,  oppress  me,  suffocate  me.  I  can 
not  act.  I  cannot  move. 


Del.  This,  my  lord,  may  be  an  apology  to  your 
self,  but  the  consequence  to  me  is  misery.  Your 
daughter  lived  in  my  heart ;  with  her  I  had  pro 
mised  myself  ages  of  happiness  ;  and  had  cherished 
a  passion,  impatient,  perhaps,  but  ardent  and  pure 
as  her  own  thoughts.  This  passion  your  conduct 
authorized.  My  fortune,  my  life,  my  soul,  were 
devoted  to  her.  Mine  was  no  light  or  wanton  dalli 
ance  ;  nor  did  I  expect  a  light  and  wanton  conduct 
from  the  noble  family  of  which  your  lordship  is  the 
head. 

Lord  V.  What  do  you  mean,  Mr  Delaval  ?  I  told 
you!  was  undecided;  and  so  lam  still.  My  lady,  you 
know,  was  never  much  your  friend.  Sir  George  is 
her  favourite. 

Del.  And  is  Lady  Jane  equally  changeable  ? 

Lord  V.  I  don't  know.  She  is  my  daughter;  and, 
judging  by  myself,  I  should  suppose  she  is  perplexed 
and  doubtful.  She  never,  I  believe,  declared  in 
your  favour. 

Del.  Not  expressly,  my  lord.  She  referred  me  to 
time  and  you.  'Tis  true,  I  flattered  myself  her  af 
fections  were  wholly  mine.  Should  she  prefer  Sir 
George,  or  any  other  man,  be  my  feelings  what  they 
will,  I  am  then  silenced.  My  heart  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  cold  compliance ;  oh  !  no ;  'tis  of  a 
different  stamp.  I  am  told  she  is  not  at  home.  I 
hope,  however,  she  will  not  have  the  cruelty  to  deny 
me  a  last  interview  :  till  then  I  take  my  leave.  Only 
suffer  me  to  remark  that,  had  you  discovered  in  me 
any  secret  vice,  any  defects  dangerous  to  the  happi 
ness  of  the  woman  I  adore,  you  then  were  justified 
in  your  present  conduct.  But,  if  you  have  no  such 
accusation  to  prefer,  I  must  do  my  feeling  the  vio  • 
lence  to  declare,  I  cannot  but  think  it  highly  un 
worthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  [ExiL 

Lord  V.  Mr.  Delaval !  Insolent !  Highly  unwor 
thy  of  a  man  of  honour !  I  will  challenge  him.  He 
shall  find  whether  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  or  no.  I 
will  challenge  him.  Harry  ! 

Enter  HARRY. 

Harry.  My  lord. 

Lord  V.  Run,  tell  that  Mr.  Delaval — Hold — Yes, 
fly;  tell  him — Stay;  get  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper:  I 
will  teach  him  to  insult — No;  I  will  not  do  him  the 
honour  to  write.  Order  him  back. 

Harry.  Order  who,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  V.  He  shall  give  me  satisfaction.  In  that, 
at  least,  I  am  determined.  He  shall  give — And  yet, 
what  is  satisfaction  ?  Is  it  to  be  run  through  the 
body?  shot  through  the  head?  A  man  may  then, 
indeed,  be  said  to  be  satisfied.  I  had  forgotten  my 
doubts  on  duelling.  Tell  my  lady  I  wish  to  speak 
to  her.  No — 

Harry.  She  is  here,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  VIBRATE  and  Doctor  GOSTERMAN. 

Lady  V.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord?  You  seem 
to  be  even  in  a  worse  humour  than  usual. 

Lord  V.  Mr.  Delaval  has  treated  me  disrespect 
fully. 

Lady  V.  Have  not  I  a  thousand  times  told  you  he 
is  a  disagreeable  impertinent  person  ? 

Lord  V.  Why,  God  forgive  me,  but  I  really  find 
myself  of  your  ladyship's  opinion.  'Tis  a  thing,  I 
believe,  that  never  happened  before. 

Lady  V.  And  a  thing,  I  believe,  that  will  never 
happen  again.  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  are  now  deter 
mined  in  favour  of  Sir  George. 

Lord  V.  Positively.  Finally.   I  pledge  my  honour. 

Lady  V.  You  hear,  Doctor  ? 

Doctor.  Ya,  my  coot  laty  ;   I  vas  hear. 
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Lord  V.  I  say,  I  pledge  my  honour.  1  authorise 
you,  my  lady,  to  deliver  that  message  to  the  baronet; 
and,  that  I  may  not  have  time  to  begin  to  douht,  I 
will  instantly  begone.  [Exit, 

Lady  V.  This  is  fortunate. 

Doctor.  Oh  !  fery  mesh  fortunate  ;  fery  mosh. 

Lady  V.  Had  Mr.  Delaval  married  my  daughter, 
we  should  have  had  a  continual  sermon  on  reason, 
common  sense,  and  good  order.  And  tin-so  and  such 
like  antediluvian  notions  must  have  been  introduced 
to  our  family. 

Doctor.  Ah!  dat  shall  be  pad;  fcry  pad,  intect, 
my  coot  lady. 

'Lady  V.  Now  that  Sir  George  is  the  man,  the 
danger  is  over. 

Doctor.  Dat  is  creat  plessing. 

Lady  V.  But  what,  think  you,  arc  my  daughter's 
thoughts  ?  I  fear  she  has  a  kind  of  esteem  for  Dc- 
l.ival.  He  was  her  first  lover. 

Doctor.  Ya;  she  vas  fery  mosh  esteem  Mr.  De- 
lafal,  my  coot  laty. 

Lady  V.  But  I  observe  she  listens  with  great  plea 
sure  to  the  gay  prattle  of  Sir  George. 

Doctor.  Oh  !  fery  creat,  inteet,  my  coot  laty. 

Lady  V.  We  must  second  the  rising  passion  ;  for 
we  must  get  rid  of  that  solemn  sir. 

Doctor.  Dat  vas  all  yust  as  vat  you  say,  my  coot 
laty. 

Lady  V.  Go  to  her,  Doctor ;  convince  her  how 
intolerable  it  will  be  to  have  a  husband  whom  she 
cannot  quarrel  with  nor  reproach.  Paint,  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  the  stupid  life  she  must  lead 
with  so  reasonable  a  man. 

Doctor.  I  shall  do  eferyting  as  vat  shall  mnke 
agr^able,  my  coot  laty.  Dat  is  my  vay.  My  laty, 
I  vas  your  mosh  oblishe  fery  omple  sairfant,  my 
laty.  Eseunt. 


ACT  HI. 

SCENE  I.— The  hall  of  the  hotel. 

LUCY  discovered,   ipcaking  to  the  Master  of  the  hotel. 

Enter  WILLIAMS  and  HARRY. 

Wit.  All  you  say  is  very  true,  Mr.  Harry.  Our 
masters  suppose  we  have  neither  sense  nor  feeling ; 
yet  exact  every  thing  that  requires  the  five  senses  in 
perfection.  They  expect  we  should  know  their  mean 
ing  before  they  open  their  lips,  yet  won't  allow  we 
have  common  understanding. 

Harry.  More  shame* for  them.  I  warrant,  for  all 
that,  we  can  game,  run  in  debt,  get  in  drink,  and  be 
as  proud  and  domineering  as  they  arc  for  their  lives. 

Wil.  Yes,  yes;  let  them  but  change  places,  and 
they  would  soon  find  out  we  could  rise  to  their  vices, 
and  they  could  sink  to  ours,  with  all  the  ease  ima 
ginable. 

Harry.  They  have  no  such  notion  though,  Mr. 
Williams. 

Wil.  That  is  their  vanity,  Mr.  Harry.  I  have 
lived  with  Mr.  Delaval  ever  since  he  returned  from 
India  ;  and  though  he  is  a  good — [sees  LUCY.] — Eh  ! 
surely  it  must  be  hor.  Do  you  know  that  young 
woman,  Mr.  Harry? 

Harry.  No ;  but  I  have  heard  a  strange  story 
about  her. 

Wil.  Ay,  it  is — What — I  am  sure  it  is  Lucy. — 
What  strange  story  have  you  heard  ? 
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Harry.  Why,  then  she  came  here  late  last  ni^Kt 
with  a  young  gentleman,  now  above,  pretending  to 
be  his  waiting-maid. 

H  il.  With  a  gentleman  !  [Aside.]  Oh  !  the  jilt ' 
Waiting-maid  to  a  man  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

Harry.  Nor  anybody  else. 

Wil.  [Aiitlc.]  The  deceitful  huswy  ! 

Harry.  [Belt  rinys.]  That's  my  lord's  bell :  I  told 
you  he  is  never  easy.  I  must  go. 

Wil.  [Aside.]  I  am  glad  of  it.  By  all  means,  Mr. 
Harry.  Good  day  !  [Exit  HARRY.]  Run  away  with 
a  gentleman  !  Oh  ! 

Lucy.  [Coming  forward.}  I  declare,  there  is  Mr. 
Williams. 

Wil.  [Aride.]  What  a  fool  was  I  to  believe  »he 
loved  me ! 

Lucy.  [Aside.]  How  my  heart  beats !  Dear, 
dear !  I  could  wish  to  speak  to  him ;  but  then,  if 
any  harm  should  come  of  it ! 

Wil.  [Aside.]  She  shall  not  escape  me. 

Lucy.  [Aside.]  I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  he 
docs.  But  I  must  not  betray  my  dear  lady.  [Going.] 

Wil.  [Placing  himself  in  her  way.]  I  beg  pardon, 
madam. 

Lucy.  [Atide.]  Does  not  he  know  me  ? 

Wil.  I  thought  I  had  seen  you  before ;  but  1  find 
I  am  mistaken. 

Lucy.  [Aside.]  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Wil.  You  are  very  like  a  young  woman  I  once 
knew. 

Lucy.  [Aside.]  How  angry  he  looks  ! 

Wil.  But  she  was  a  modest,  pretty -behaved  per 
son;  and  not  an  arrant  jilt. 

Lucy.  Who  is  a  jilt,  Mr.  William*  ? 

Wil.  One  Lucy  Langford,  that  I  courted  and  pro 
mised  to  marry,  but  I  know  better  now. 

Lucy.  You  do,  Mr.  Williams  ? 

Wil.  I  do,  madam. 

Lucy.  It  is  very  well,  Mr.  Williams  ;  it  is  very 
well.  Pray,  let  me  go  about  my  business. 

Wil.  Oh !  to  be  sure.    I  have  no  right  to  stop  you. 

Lucy.  You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  as  you 
do,  Mr.  WTilliams. 

Wil.  No,  no.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  dare  say,  I  have  not. 

Lucy.  No,  you  have  not;  and  so  I  bop  you  will 
let  me  pass.  My  mistress — I  mean — 

Wil.  Ay,  ay ;  yon  moan  your  master. 

Lucy.  Do  I,  sir?  Well,  since  you  please  to  think 
so,  so  be  it. 

Wil.  All  the  servants  know  it  is  a  man.  Would 
you  deny  it  ? 

Lury.  I  deny  nothing,  Mr.  Williams;  and,  if  you 
arc  mindod  to  make  this  an  cxcuso  for  being  as 
treacherous  as  the  rest  of  your  sex,  you  are  very 
welcome,  Mr.  Williams.  I  shall  neither  die  nor  cry 
at  parting. 

Wil.  I  dare  say  not.  The  young  gentleman  above 
stairs  will  comfort  you. 

Lucy.  [Bursts  into  tears.  \  It  is  a  base,  false  story. 
I  have  no  young  gentleman  above  stairs,  nor  below 
stairs  neither,  to  comfort  me;  and  you  ought  to 
know  me  better. 

Wil.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  come  here  la*t  night  ? 

Lucy.  What  of  that? 

Wil.  With  a  young  gentleman  ? 

Lucy.  No — Yes.    Don't  ask  me  such  questions. 

Wi1.  No.    You  are  ashamed  to  answer  them. 

MARIA  appears  above. 

Maria.  Lucy ! 

Lucy.  Ma'am — Sir  ?  Coming,  «ir. 
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Wit.  There,  there  !  I  will  soc  what  sort  of  a  spark 
it  is,  however. 

Lucy.  [Struggling.]  Be  quiet,  then.  Keep  away. 
You  sha'n't. 

Maria  [Descending.]  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who 
,s  molesting  you  ? 

Lucy.  [To  MARIA.]  Go  back,  sir;  go  back. 

Wil.  I  will  see,  I  am  determined. 

DEL  AVAL  appears  at  a  room-door. 

Del.  Williams! 

Wil.  I  tell  you  I  will.  [Looking  at  MARIA.]  Eh  ! 
Bless  me ! 

Maria.  Why,  Lucy— Mr.  Williams ! 

Wil.  My  young  lady,  as  I  live  ! 

Del.  Why  do  not  you  answer,  Williams  ? 

Wil.  Coming,  sir. 

Maria.  Mercy  !  It  is  my  brother's  voice  :  what 
shall  I  do? 

Lucy.  Hide  your  face  with  your  handkerchief, 
madam.  Pull  down  your  hat. 

Maria.  Pray,  do  not  betray  me,  Mr.  Williams. 

Lucy.  If  you  do,  I  will  never  epeak  to  you  as  long 
us  I  have  breath  to  draw. 

Wil.  How  betray  ? 

Lucy.  Don't  say  you  know  us.  Mind !  Not  for 
the  world.  [Ejcit  with  MARIA. 

Del.  What  is  it  you  are  about,  Williams  ? 

Wil.  Nothing,  sir. 

Del.  What  do  you  mean  by  nothing  ?  Whom  were 
you  wrangling  with  ? 

Wil.  Me,  sir  ?  Wrangling,  sir  ? 

Del.  Why  are  you  so  confused  ? 

Wil.  Why,  sir,  I — I  committed  a  small  mistake. 
I  was  asking — asking  after  a  gentleman  that — that 
proved  not  to  be  a  gentleman — that  is,  not — not  the 
gentleman  that  I  supposed. 

Del.  Why  did  you  not  come  back  with  your  mes 
sage  ?  Have  you  learnt  the  address  of  Sir  George  ? 

WiL  Yes,  sir;  he  lives  in  Upper  Grosvenor-street ; 
his  name  is  on  the  door. 

Del.  Well,  be  in  the  way.  The  day  shall  not  pass 
before  I  see  him.  My  own  wrongs  I  could  forgive. 
He,  it  seems,  is  preferred ;  and,  perhaps,  I  have  no 
right  to  complain :  but  for  his  injur  es  to  my  sister 
he  shall  render  me  a  dear  account.  [Exit. 

Wil.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  Miss  Delaval's 
disguise  ? 

Lucy.  [Above.]  Hist,  hist !  Mr.  Williams ! 

Wil.  Is  it  you  ?  Oh  !  now  I  shall  know.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Lady  VIBRATE  and  Lady  JANE  discovered. 

Lady  V,  Really,  daughter,  I  cannot  understand  you. 

Lady  J.  No  wonder,  madam;  for  I  do  not  half 
understand  myself. 

Lady  V.  Is  it  possible  you  can  hesitate?  The 
good-humour  and  complaisance  of  Sir  George  might 
captivate  any  woman. 

Lady  J.  They  are  very  engaging,  but  they  are 
dangerous. 

Lady  V.  Which  way  ? 

Lady  J.  His  character  is  too  pliant.  If  others  are 
merry,  so  is  he  ;  if  they  are  sad,  he  is  the  same. 
Their  joys  and  sorrows  play  upon  his  countenance ; 
but,  though  they  may  slightly  graze,  they  do  not 
penetrate  his  heart.  Even  while  he  relieves,  he 
scarcely  feels  them. 

Lady  V.  Psha  !   He  is  a  delightful  man. 

Lady  J.  I  grant  he  does  his  utmost.  But  it  is  a 
folly  to  be  the  slave  even  of  an  endeavour  to  please. 


Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Upon  my  honour,  you  are 
a  whimsical  young  lady.  Afraid  of  marrying  a  man 
because  of  his  assiduous  endeavours  to  please  !  As 
if  that  were  a  husband's  failing  !  You  can  prefer  no 
such  accusation  against  Mr.  Delaval. 

Lady  J.  I  own  he  is  of  a  very  different  character. 
Firm  and  inflexible,  he  imagines  he  makes  virtue 
his  rule  and  reason  his  guide. 

Lady  V.  Firm,  indeed  !  No,  no  :  ferocious,  obsti 
nate,  perverse.  Sir  George  tries  to  be  agreeable,  and 
is  successful ;  Mr.  Delaval  has  no  fear  of  offending, 
and  does  not  miss  his  aim. 

Lady  J.  Heaven  help  us !  We  all  have  faults  and 
follies  enough. 

Lady  V.  Mr.  Delaval  never  was  approved  by  me ; 
and  this  morning  he  has  insulted  your  father. 

Lady  J.  Insulted !  How  do  you  mean,  madam  ? 
Mr.  Delaval  is  abroad.  Has  he  written? 

Lady  V.  No.     He  is  here. 

Lady  J.  Here  !  And  has  he  not  thought  proper  to 
let  me  know  of  his  arrival  ? 

Lady  V.  No,  no.  The  haughty  gentleman  has 
only  thought  proper  to  reproach  Lord  Vibrate  for 
admitting  the  pretensions  of  Sir  George.  He  is  too 
proud  to  endure  a  competitor. 

Lady  J.  Indeed !  Such  pride  is  the  very  way  to 
ensure  his  competitor  success.  Insulted  my  father ! 

Lady  V.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  how  deeply, 
when  I  tell  you  that,  fluctuating  and  undecided  as 
Lord  Vibrate  always  is,  he  was  so  offended  that  he 
pledged  his  honour  in  favour  of  Sir  George. 

Lady  J.  Insult  my  father,  and  not  deign  to  let  me 
know  of  his  arrival  ? 

Lady  V.  I  hope,  when  Sir  George  comes,  you  will 
admit  him. 

Lady  J.  Certainly,  madam ;  certainly. 

Lady  V.  And  that  Mr.  Delaval  will  be  denied. 

Lady  J.  It  seems  I  need  give  myself  no  concern 
about  that;  the  gentleman  will  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  send  up  his  name. 

Lady  V.  I  am  glad  you  feel  it  properly. 

Lady  J.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  will  not  conde 
scend  to  feel  it  in  the  least.  It  shall  not  affect  me  ; 
no,  not  for  a  moment.  I  had,  indeed,  conceived  a 
very  different  opinion  of  Mr.  Delavai.  I  am  glad  I 
have  discovered  my  error  before  it  is  too  late.  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible.  Bnt  it  shall  not 
disturb  me.  It  shall  give  me  no  uneasiness.  I  will 
keep  myself  perfectly  cool  and  unconcerned,  and — 
ungenerous,  unfeeling  man !  [Exit. 

Lady  V.  She  is  delightfully  piqued,  and  Sir 
George  will  succeed. 

Sir  G.  [Without.]  Are  the  ladies  above  ? 

Foot.  [Without.]  Yes,  sir. 

Lady  V.  I  hear  him.  The  very  sound  of  his  voice 
inspires  mirth. 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  VERSATILE. 

Sir  G.  Ah  !  my  dear  lady. 

Lady  V.  I  am  infinitely  glad  to  sec  you,  Sir 
George  ;  you  are  come  at  a  lucky  moment. 

Sir  G.  Is,  then,  my  fate  decided  ? 

Lady  V.   It  is,  it  is. 

Sir  G.  Happy  tidings  ! 

Lady  V.  But  first  tell  me — 

Sir  G.  Anything — everything.     Speak. 

Lady  V.  Arc  you  not  of  my  opinion  ? 

Sir  G.  To  be  sure  I  am.     What  is  it  ? 

Lady  V.  That  pleasure  is  the  business  of  life. 

Sir  G.    Oh  !  beyond  all  doubt. 

Lady  V.  That  inspecting  accounts — 

Sir  G.  Is  vulgar  drudgery. 

Lady  V.  And  looking  after  our  affairs— 
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Sir  G.  A  vile  loss  of  time. 

Lady  V.  That  care  in  tin;  face  denotes — 

Sir  G.  The  owner  a  i'n'i  . 

Lmly  \ .  And  tint  sorrow  is  a  very  ridiculous  thing. 

Sir  G.   Fit  only  to  «'\rite  laughter. 

Lady  V.  Why,  then,  Sir (joorge,  I  am  your  friend. 

Sir  G.  Ten  thousand  thousand  thanks  !  But,  what 
says  my  lord  ? 

Lady  V.  Would  you  believe  it?  He  consents,  has 
pledged  his  honour,  and  sent  tho  message  by  me. 

Sir  G.  Rapture,  enchainment ! 

Lady  V.  Yes.  The  roign  of  pleasure  is  about  to 
begin. 

Sir  G.  Light,  free,  and  fantastic;  dancing  an 
eternal  round. 

Lady  V.  No  domestic  troubles — 

Sir  G.  No  grave  looks  ! 

Lady  V.  No  serious  thoughts — 

Sir  G.  We  will  never  think  at  all ! 

Lady  V.  No  cares,  no  frowns — 

Sir  G.  None,  none,  by  heavens,  none !  It  shall  be 
spring  and  sunshine  all  the  year. 

Lady  V.  Then  our  appearance  in  public ! 

Sir  G.  Splendid,  dazzling !  Driving  to  the  opera  ! 

Lady  V.  Dressing  for  Ranelagh  ! 

Sir  G.  A  phaeton  to-day. 

Lady  V.  A  curricle  to-morrow. 

Sir  G.  Dash  over  the  downs  of  Piccadilly,  descend 
the  heights  of  St.  James's,  make  the  tour  of  Pall- 
mall,  coast  Whitehall — 

Lady  V.  Back  again  to  Bond-street— 

Sir  G.  Scour  the  squares,  thunder  at  the  doors. 

Lady  V.  How  do  you  do  ?  How  do  you  do  ?  How 
do  you  do  ? 

Sir  G.  And  away  we  rattle,  till  stone  walls  are 
but  gliding  shadows,  and  the  whole  world  a  galanty 
show. 

Lady  V.  You  are  a  charming  man,  Sir  George ; 
and  Lady  Jane  is  your's. 

Sir  G.  My  dear  lady,  your  words  inspire  me  :  I 
am  all  air,  spirit,  soul !  I  tread  the  milky  way,  and 
step  upon  the  stars. 

Lady  V.  But  you  must  not,  before  the  marriage, 
talk  thus  to  lord  Vibrate.  Silly  man  !  He  and  you 
will  never  agree. 

Sir  G.  Oh !  yes,  but  we  shall.  I— I— I  like  his 
humour. 

Lady  V.  Do  you  ? 

Sir  G.  Prodigiously.  Whenever  I  am  in  his  com 
pany,  I  am  as  grave  as  Good  Friday. 

Lady  V.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  G.  He  is  full  of  sage  reflection :  so  am  I. 
Doubtful  of  everything  :  so  am  I.  Anxious  for  the 
present,  provident  for  the  future  :  so  am  I.  Over 
flowing  with  prudential  maxims ;  sententious,  senti 
mental,  and  solemn :  so  am  I. 

Lady  V.  You  sentimental ! 

Sir  G.  As  grace  before  meat  in  the  mouth  of  an 
alderman. 

Lady  V.  You  solemn  ! 

Sir  G.  As  the  black  patch  on  a  judge's  wig. 

Lady  V.  I  must  tell  you,  Sir  George,  I  hate  sen 
timent. 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  so  do  I. 

1,'iily  V.  Solemnity  is  all  a  farce. 

Sir  G.  And  those  that  act  it  buffoons.   I  know  it. 

Lady  V.  I  love  mirth,  pleasantry — 

Sir  G.  Humour,  whim,  wit,  feasting,  revelry, 
shout,  song,  dance,  and  joke.  So  do  I,  so  do  I,  so 
do  I  ! 

Lady  V.  The  very  mention  of  duties  and  rares 
makes  me  splenetic. 


Sir  O.  Curse  catch  duties  '  I  hate  them.  Give  me 
life,  thf  wide  v.orld,  the  fair  sun,  and  the  free  air. 

Luily  \'.  1  say,  give  DM-  midnight,  tin-  rattling  of 
chariot-wheels,  and  the  lighted  flambeaux. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  a  rout !  A  crash  of  coaches — a  lane  of 
footmen — a  blazing  staircase — a  MJIK •<•/.(•  through 
the  antichamber — card-tables —  wax-light- — patent 
lamps — Bath  stoves  and  suffocation  !  Oh,  lord !  oh, 
lord! 

Lady  V.  Exquisite!  You  are  a  delightful  man. 

Sir  G.  Am  I  ? 

Lady  V.  You  enter  perfectly  into  all  my  ideas. 
*  Sir  G.   Do  I  ? 

Lady  V.  And  describe  them  even  better  than  I 
myself  can. 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  my  dear  lady. 

Lady  V.  Yes,  you  do. 

Sir  G.  No,  no. 

Lady  V.  But,  then — Ha,  ha,  ha! — That  you 
should  be  able  to  fall  in  with  my  lord's  abtardtti«fl 
so  readily! 

Sir  G.  Nothing  more  easy  :  I  have  one  infallible 
rule  to  please  all  tempers.  I  learnt  it  of  our  friend 
the  Doctor. 

Lady  V.  Sure  !   What  is  that  ? 

Sir  G.  I  prove  that  everybody  is  always  in  the  right. 

Lady  V.  Prove  my  husband  to  be  in  the  right. 
Do,  if  you  can. 

Sir  G.   My  lord  loves  to  be  restless,  and  doubtful, 
and  distressed ;  he  delights  in  teazing  and  torment 
ing  himself;  and  why  should  I  interrupt  hi- 
sures  ? 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Very  true. 

Sir  G.  I  fall  in  with  his  humour.  I  shew  him 
how  rational  it  is ;  afford  him  new  arguments  of  dis 
content,  and  encourage  him  to  be  miserable. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Oh  !  you  malicious  devil ! 

Sir  G.  My  dear  lady,  you  mistake:  I  do  it  from 
pure  compassion.  It  makes  him  happy.  Every  child 
delights  in  the  squeaking  of  its  own  trumpet;  and 
shall  I  have  the  cruelty  to  break  the  toy  ?  A  well- 
bred  person  is  cautious  never  to  contradict.  It  is 
become  a  very  essential  requisite  to  say  ay  and  no 
in  the  most  complying  manner  possible. 

Lady  V.  Ah  !  Sir  George,  you  are  one  of  the  dear 
inimitable  few. 

Sir  G.  Only  a  copy  of  your  charming  self. 

Lady  V.  You  and  I  must  totally  reform  our 
stupid  family.  Amusement  shall  be  our  perpetual 
occupation. 

Sir  G.  Day  and  night. 

Lady  V.  We  will  commence  with  your  marriage. 
It  shall  be  a  splendid  one. 

Sir  G.  A  fete,  a  concert,  a  ball !  The  whole  town 
shall  ring  with  it 

Lady  V.  I  hate  a  private  wedding.  A  small  select 
party  is  my  aversion. 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  nothing  is  so  insipid !  Pleasure  can 
not  be  calm. 

Lady  V.  I  wish  to  be  seen  and  heard— 

Sir  G.  And  talked  of,  and  paragraphed,  and 
praised,  and  blamed,  and  admired,  and  envied,  and 
laughed  at,  and  imitated ! 

Lady  V.  I  live  but  in  a  crowd. 

Sir  G.  Give  me  hurry,  noise,  embarrassment — 

Lady  V.  Confusion,  disorder — 

Sir  G.  Tumult,  tempest,  uproar,  elbowing,  squeez 
ing,  pressing,  pushing,  squeaking,  squalling,fainting! 

(iiisite !  transporting! 
(•'.  You  remember  I  receive  masks  this  evening. 

Lai ij  V.  Can  I  forget? 

M  \vill  be  there  ? 
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Lady  V.  There  !  Ay  ;  though  I  should  come  in 
my  coffin. 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha.  ha  !  An  excellent  idea !  I  never 
yet  saw  a  mask  in  the  character  of  a  memento  mori. 

Lady  V.  Ah !  Turn  about,  and  you  will  see  a  me 
mento  mori  without  a  mask  I 

Sir  G.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  lr.  [Without.}  I  cannot  tell.  I  will  consider, 
and  send  an  answer. 

Lady  V.  Here  he  comes,  to  interrupt  our  delight 
ful  dreams  :  a  very  antidote  to  mirth  and  pleasure. 
He  will  give  you  a  full  dose  of  the  dismals.  But 
you  must  stay  and  speak  to  him.  Remember,  bis 
honour  is  pledged :  insist  upon  that.  I  pity,  but 
cannot  relieve  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lord  V  in  HATE. 

Lord  V.  I  have  been  too  sudden.  I  ought  not  to 
have  pledged  my  honour.  This  is  the  consequence 
of  hasty  determination ;  of  not  doubting  before  we 
decide.  Shall  I  never  correct  myself  of  that  fault  ? 
[Sees  Sir  G.  They  look  full  at  each  other,  till  Sir 
G.  catches  the  same  dismal  kind  of  countenance.}  Ah! 
Sir  George,  here  am  I,  brimful  of  anxiety  and  tur 
moil  ! 

Sir  G.  Alas  !  man  was  born  to  trouble. 

Lord  V.  Perplexed  on  every  side ;  thwarted  in 
every  plan  ;  no  domestic  comfort,  no  friend  to  grieve 
with  me,  no  creature  to  share  my  miseries. 

Sir  G.  Melancholy  case  ! 

Lord  V.  One  crossing  me,  another  blaming  me, 
and  my  wife  driving  me  mad  ! 

Sir  G.  Distressing  situation  ! 

Lord  V.  My  cares  laughed  at,  my  vigilance  mocked, 
my  sufferings  insulted  !  And  why  ?  Because  I  am 
cautious  !  because  I  doubt!  because  I  am  provident ! 
What  is  man  without  money  ? 

Sir  G.  A  fountain  without  water. 

Lord  V.  A  clock  without  a  dial. 

Sir  G.  What  is  it  that  buys  respect,  and  honour, 
and  power,  and  privilege,  and  houses,  and  lands, 
and  wit,  and  beauty,  and  learning,  and  lords,  and 
commons,  and — 

Lord  V.  Why  mone  ! — Then  the  manners  of  this 
dissipated  age— 

Sir  G.  They  are  truly  shocking  !  'Ihey — they — 
they  are  absurd,  ridiculous,  odious,  abominable. 

Lord  V.  And  to  what  do  they  lead  ? 

Sir  G.  To  everything  that  is  horrid  !  To  loss  of 
peace,  loss  of  property,  loss  of  principle,  loss  of 
respect;  bankruptcy,  ruin,  contempt,  disease,  and 
death  ! 

Lord  V.  [Aside.]  Yes,  yes  :  he's  the  man  !  I  do 
not  think  I  repent.  Heaven  be  praised!  Sir  George, 
vou  are  a  man  of  understanding ;  an  economist. 
You  will  regulate  your  family  and  affairs  to  my 
heart's  content. 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  it  shall  be  my  study  ;  my  daily  prac 
tice,  my  duty,  my  delight! 

Lord  V.  You  make  me  happy.  And  yet  I  cannot 
but  wonder,  being  so  rational  a  man,  how  you  and 
my  lady  should  agree  so  well. 

Sir  G.  Dear,  my  lord,  why  so  ?  Women  are  the 
most  manageable  good  creatures  upon  earth. 

Lord  V.  Women  good? 

Sir  G.  Indubitably ;  when  they  are  pleased. 

Lord  V.  So  they  say  is  the  devil. 

Sir  G.  The  sweet  angels  deserve  to  be  humoured. 
Their  smiles  are  so  enchanting  !  And,  should  they 
frown,  who  can  be  angry  when  we  know  the  dear 
wayward  sirens  will  only  look  the  more  bewitching, 
as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their  pouts  ?  It  is  so  de 
lightful  to  see  the  sun  breaking  from  behind  a  cloud. 


Lord  V.  Psha !  When  a  woman  begins  to  grow  old— 

Sir  G,  Hush  !  The  sun — the  sun  never  grows  old. 
I  grant  you  that,  formerly,  there  used  to  be  old  wo 
men  ;  but  there  are  none  now  ! 

Lord  V.  Then  you  think  me  a  fool  for  being 
wretched  at  my  wife's  thoughtlessness,  caprice,  and 
impertinence  ? 

Sir  G.  No,  I  don't.  Every  body  tells  us  that  wives 
were  born  to  be  the  plague  of  their  husbands. 

Lord  V.  And  mine  is  the  greatest  of  plagues  ! 

Sir  G.  What  is  a  wife's  duty  1  To  obey  her  lord 
and  master.  'Tis  her  marriage  promise,  and  the  law 
binds  her  to  it.  She  is  the  minister  of  his  pleasures, 
the  handmaid  of  his  wants,  his  goods,  his  chattels, 
his  vendible  property. 

Lord  V.  Ay ;  we  find  the  husband  may  take  the 
wife  to  market  in  a  halter. 

Sir  G.  In  which  I  should  hope  he  would  after 
ward  hang  himself! 

Lord  V.  My  lady  thinks  of  nothing  but  revelling, 
and  racketing,  and  turning  the  world  upside  down  ! 

Sir  G.  'Tis  a  great  pity. 

Lord  V.   Her  tongue  is  my  torment. 

Sir  G.  The  perpetual  motion  !    It  never  ceases. 

Lord  V.  Then  how  can  you  like  her  company  ? 

Sir  G.  She  is  not  my  wife. 

Lord  V.  No,  or  you  would  not  be  such  good 
friends.  Did  she  say  anything  concerning  the  mar 
riage  ? 

Sir  G.  Oh !  yes.  She  delivered  your  lordship's 
kind  message. 

Lord  V.  What,  that  I  had  pledged  my  honour  ? 

Sir  G.  Irrevocably. 

Lord  V.  I  was  very  rash.  Hasty  resolutions  bring 
long  repentance.  She  insists  that  the  nuptials  shall 
be  public. 

Sir  G.  Does  she,  indeed  ? 

Lord  V.  For  my  part,  I  hate  any  display  of  vanity. 

Sir  G.  It  is  extremely  ridiculous  !  What  would 
our  ostentation,  pomp,  and  magnificence  be,  but  ad 
vertising  ourselves  to  the  world  as  fools  and  cox 
combs  ? 

Lord  V.  Is  that  a  rational  use  of  money  ? 

Sir  G.  Should  it  not  be  applied  to  relieve  the 
aged,  comfort  the  poor,  succour  the  distressed— 

Lord  V.  What? 

Sir  G.  Reward  merit,  encourage  industry,  and 
promote  the  public  good  ? 

Lord  V.  Promote  a  farce  ! 

Sir  G.  Very  true ;  the  public  good  is  a  farce ! 

Lord  V.  The  true  use  of  money  is  to  defend  our 
rights — 

Sir  G.  Revenge  our  wrongs,  purchase  for  the  pre 
sent,  provide  for  the  future,  secure  power,  buy 
friends,  bid  defiance  to  enemies,  and  lead  the  world 
in  a  string! 

Lord  V.  Ay  ;  now  you  talk  sense.  So,  if  I  should 
consent,  the  wedding  shall  be  private. 

Sir  G.  Calm  ;  tranquil. 

Lord  V.   No  feasting. 

Sir  G.  No  dancing,  no  music,  no  pantomime  plea 
sures  ;  but  all  silent,  serene,  pure,  and  undisturbed. 

Lord  V.  We  will  just  invite  a  select  parly. 

Sir  G.  A  chosen  few. 

Lord  V.  None  but  our  real  and  sincere  friends. 

Sir  G.  And  then  we  shall  be  sure  the  house  will 
hold  them. 

K-nter  HARRY. 

Karri/.  My  lord,  the  builder  desires  to  know  if 
you  will  see  him  ? 

Lord  I  .  I  urn  coming.  1  will  be  with  him  in  five 
minutes, 
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Hun  ij.    lie  says  he  fan  stay  no  longer. 

Lord  V.  Then  lot  him  go.  I  will  be  with  him 
presently. 

flurry.  The  lawyers  have  sent  word  they  are 
waiting  lor  your  lordship,  at  Counsellor  Demur's 
chant 

Lord  V,  Very  well.  There  let  them  wait.  Tf.i' 
law  is  slow,  aiul  every  man  ou^'ht  to  he  slow  who  is 
^'oinir  to  law.  Come  with  me,  ,Sn  1  have 

Borne  papers  to  consult  you  upon. 

Harry.  The  tradespeople,  too,  are  below. 

Lord  V.  Thus  it  is  :  I  am  eternally  besieged  ;  I 
never  have  a  moment  to  myself. 

Harry.  This   is   the  tenth  time   they   have   been 
here,  by  your  lordship's  own  appointment. 
nlV. 


What  of  that 

Hurry.  They  are  become  quite  surly.  They  all 
abuse  me  :  and  some  of  them  don't  spare  your  lord 
ship. 

Lord  V.  Do  you  hear,  Sir  George  ? 

Sir  G.  Oh,  shocking  !  Your  tradespeople  are  a 
sad  unreasonable  set.  You  cannot  convince  them 
that,  if  we  were  to  keep  our  own  appointments,  be 
punctual  in  our  payments,  and  know  what  we  do 
want,  and  what  we  do  not,  we  should  no  longer  be 
persons  of  fashion. 

Enter  THOMPSON. 

Thorn.  I  am  just  come  from  the  lawyers,  my  lord. 
The  courts  are  sitting,  their  clients  waiting  ;  and  if 
your  lordship  do  not  go  immediately,  they  will  be 
gone. 

Lord  V.  Very  true  ;  and  this  last  opportunity  of 
serving  an  ejectment  will  be  lost.  I  have  a  thou 
sand  things  to  attend  to.  Would  you  be  kind  enough, 
Sir  George,  to  go  and  —  Hold  !  no  ;  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  !  The  estate  is  valuable  :  but  law  is 
damnable.  I  may  lose  the  cause  :  it  may  cost  even 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Writs  of  error  !  —  Brought 
into  Chancery  !  —  Carried  up  to  the  Lords  ! 

Sir  G.  Then  the  stupidity  of  juries;  the  fictions 
of  law  ;  the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  their  tricking, 
twisting,  turning,  lying,  wrangling,  browbeating, 
cajoling  ! 

Lord  V.  Their  frauds,  collusions,  perjuries,  rob 
beries— 

Sir  G.  Ay  !  Detinue,  replevin,  plea,  imparlance, 
replication,  rejoinder,  rebutter,  surrejoinder,  surre 
butter,  demurrer  — 

Lord  V.  Take  breath  !  We  ought  both  to  demur  : 
for  it  is  the  devil's  dance,  and  both  plaintiff  and  de 
fendant  are  obliged  to  pay  the  piper.  [Etcunt. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Apartments  of  Lord  Vibrate. 

Lady  JANE,  her  Ho/nan,  Doctor  GOSTERMAN,  and  a 
Footman,  discovered. 

Lady  J.  [To  Footman.]  Tell  the  young  gentleman 
I  wait  his  pleasure.  [Ej-it  Footman.]  It  is  vory  sin 
gular !  men,  I  believe,  do  not  often  travel  Attended 
by  waiting-maids  ! 

Doctor.  Dat  is  dc  mystery,  my  Laty  Shane. 

Lady  J.  What  can  he  want  to  say  to  me  ? 

Doctor.  Dat  is  dc  more  mystery,  my  Laty  Shane. 
He  vas  fery  mosh  young,  uud  fery  mosh  handsome, 
und  he  has  fery  mosh  make  fall  in  lofc  mit  you,  my 
Laty  Shane. 


lJu<-i,,r.  My  Laty  Shane  \«.  a*  10  full  "f  de  beauty, 
<lat  you  vas  make  sliaini  el't-sy  puds,  my  L.ity 
Shine1  I.'  nd  as  umr  name  vas  niaki-  mention,  my 
Latv  Sliaiie,  In-  vas  all  so  pale  as  deaths  ' 

y  ./.  f.hiV/r  /,»  li,r  \\>.>n>in.\  You  am  sure, 
you  say,  Mr.  Delaval  made  inquiries,  and  sent  up 
his  name  ? 

\\  'niiiiin.   \Ajiart  to  Lady  J.]   La!    my  lady,   could 
\on    think    he  would    not?      I    saw  him    li"f'i: 
o'clock  ;  just  as  you  sent  mr  whrre  I  was  kept  BO 
long.  And,  goodness  !  had  you  beheld  what  at 
he  was  in!      I    warrant   you,  my  luily,   he   a-krd  a 
hundred  and  a  hundred  questions  in  a  breath,  and 
all  about  \  <  u  ! 

Lady  J.  Well,  go  now  where  I  desired  you. 

Woman.  Yes,  my  lady. 
Enter  a  Footman,  who  introduces  MANIA,  and 

Maria.  [Aside.]  Why  do  I  tremble  thus? 

Lady  J.  [To  Doctor.]  What  a  charming  counte 
nance  ! 

Doctor.  Oh  !  fery  mosh  sharming  ! 

Lady  J.   How  prepossessing  his  appearance  ! 

Doctw.  Ya  ;   he  vas  fery  mosh  possess. 
Re-enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Sir  George  has  sent  this  domino  and  mask 
to  know  if  they  meet  your  ladyship's  approbation. 

Lady  J.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Italian  refinement,  copied 
after  some  Venetian  cicisbeo.  Put  them  down. 

Maria.  [Aside  Regarding  the  dumino  and  matk.] 
Here  his  presents,  and  here  his  affections  are  now 
directed  !  How  shall  I  support  the  scene  ? 

Lady  J.  You  wish,  sir,  to  speak  to  me. 

Maria.  [Faltering.]  Embarrassed  by  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  — 

Lady  J.  Let  me  request  you  to  wave  all  apology, 
and  tell  me  which  way  I  can  oblige  or  serve  you. 

Maria.  You  are  acquainted  with  Sir  George  —  I— 
you  —  Pray  pardon  me.  I  am  overcome.  My  spirits 
are  so  agitated  — 

Lady  J.  [Reaching  a  chaii.]  Sit  down,  Sir.  You 
are  unwell.  Bless  me  !  Doctor  — 

Doctor.  [To  LadyJ.]  I  vas  tell  my  Laty  Shane 
vat  it  vas.  —  Here,  sa;r,  you  shmell  mit  dat  elixir; 
und  I  shall  make  your  neck-bandt  tie  loose  und— 
[Going  to  loosen  her  neckrloth.] 

Maria.   [Alarmed.]  Pray,  forbear  ! 

Doctor.  [Aside.  Imitates  a  woman.]  Ah,  ha  !  Der 
teufcl  !  he  Vcis  a  vomans  ! 

Lady  J.   Are  you  better  ? 

Mari>i.  A  moment's  air.  [Goes  to  the  t/iWou-. 

Doctor.   [Atide.]   Dat  vas  dc  someting  mystery  ! 

Maria.  [To  Lady  J.]  If  you  will  indulge  me  a  few 
minutes  in  private— 

Lady  J.  By  all  means.     Doctor  —         f  IV  I 

Doctor.  Ya,  ya;  my  Laty  Shane,  I  vas  untcr- 
slandt  :  und  I  vas  do  et'cry  ting  as  vat  shall  mako 
a^reable.  Dat  is  my  va\.  —  -  your  mosh 

oblishe  fciy  omple  sairt'.uit,  sair.  I  vr-s  unterstandt. 
My  Laty  Shane,  I  vas  your  mosh  oblishe  fery  om 
ple  sairiant,  my  Laty  Shane.  —  [Aside.]  —  Ha,  ha! 


Lady  J.  Take  courage,  sir. 
Maria.  I  am  unequal  to  the  task.     This  disguise 
sits  ill  upon  me. 

Lady  J.   What  disguise  ? 
.l/i  ma.   I  am  not  what  I  -com.      I  — 
J.  Speak  ! 
.   I  am  a  woman. 

r.         ns  ! 
'i.  Distress  •.  — 
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Lady  J.  By  poverty  ? 

Maria.  Oh'l  no  ;  I  come  to  claim  your  counsel. 

Lady  J.  In  what  way  ? 

Maria.  To  prevent  mischief — the  shedding  of 
blood. 

Lady  J.  The  shedding  of  blood  ? 

Sir  G.  I  Without.  ]  I  will  be  with  you  again  pre  • 
sently,  my  lady. 

Maria.  Mercy  !  it  is  Sir  George  !  What  shall  I 
do  ?  He  must  not  see  me  !  This  way — [Puts  on  the 
domino  and  mask.]  Aid  me,  dear  lady,  to  conceal 
myself;  and  excuse  conduct  which  I  cannot  now 
explain.  [Retires. 

Lady  J.  Depend  upon  me,  madam.  [Aside.]  This 
is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  alarming  ! 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  VERSATILE 

Sir  G.  I  come,  my  charming  Lady  Jane,  flying, 
and  full  of  business,  to  consult  you  on  a  thousand 
important  affairs  ! 

Lady  J.  Surely  !  What  are  they  ? 

Sir  G.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know ! 

Lady  J.  Heyday ! 

Sir  G.  They  have  every  one  slipped  my  memory. 

Lady  J.  Miraculous ! 

Sir  G.  Whenever  I  have  the  inexpressible  pleasure 
of  enjoying  your  smiles,  I  can  think  of  nothing  else. 

Maria.   \Aside.]  Perjured  man  ! 

Lady  J.  My  smiles !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  if  I  should 
happen  to  frown  ? 

Sir  G.  Impossible  !  no  lowering  clouds  of  discon 
tent  dare  ever  shade  the  heavenly  brightness  of  your 
brow. 

Maria.  [Aside.]  Oh! 

Lady  J.  Very  prettily  said,  upon  my  word. 
Where  did  you  learn  it  ? 

Sir  G.  From  you  :  'tis  pure  inspiration,  and  you 
are  my  muse. 

Lady  J.  No ;  'tis  a  flight  beyond  me.  I  love 
plain  prose. 

Sir  G.  So  do  I.  A  mere  common-place,  matter- 
of-fact  man,  I !  The  weather;  the  time  of  the  day  ; 
the  history  of  where  I  dined  last ;  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  company  ;  the  dishes  brought  to  table ; 
the  health,  sickness,  death,  birth,  and  marriage,  of 
my  acquaintance,  and  such  like  toothpick  topics,  for 
me  !  I  am  as  literal  in  my  narratives  as  any  town- 
crier,  and  repeat  them  as  often. 

Lady  J.  Yet  I  should  wish  to  talk  a  little  common 
sense. 

Sir  G.  Oh !  so  should  I,  I  assure  you  :  I  am  for 
pros  and  cons,  and  whys  and  wherefores.  Your 
Aristotles,  and  Platos,  and  Senecas,  and  Catos,  are 
my  delight;  I  honour  their  precepts,  venerate  their 
cogitations,  and  adore  the  length  of  their  beards ! — 
which  luckily  reminds  me  of  the  masquerade.  Is 
my  domino  to  your  taste? 

Lady  J.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ancient  sages,  dominos, 
and  taste ! 

Sir  G.  Did  you  not  notice  the  colour  ? 

Lady  J.  Oh  !  the  taste  of  a  domino  is  in  its  colour? 

Sir  G.  Why,  no ;  but  there  may  be  meaning. 

Lady  J.  Explain. 

Sir  G.  Mine  is  saffron. 

Lady  J.  What  of  that? 

Sir  G.  Cruel  question  !— Hymen  and  his  robe. 

Lady  J.  Oh  !  oh  ! 

Maria.  [Aside.]  She  is  pleased  with  his  perfidy. 

Lady  J.  A  very  significant  riddle,  truly  ! 

Maria.  [Advances. ]  Are  you  so  soon  to  be  mar 
ried,  sir? 

Sir  G.  Bless  me  !     Lady  Jane;  what  frolicsome 


gentleman  is  this  ?  In  masquerade  so  early,  and 
my  domino ! 

Maria.  Permit  me  once  more  to  ask,  if  you  are 
soon  to  be  married  ? 

Sir  G.  Your  question,  sir,  is  improperly  addressed. 
Put  it,  if  you  please,  to  that  lady. 

Maria.  [Aside  to  Sir  G.]  Is  that  the  lady  to  whom 
the  question  ought  to  be  put  ? 

Sir  G.  [Aside.]  What  does  he  mean  ?  Will  you 
indulge  me,  sir,  by  taking  off  that  mask  ? 

Maria.   No,  sir. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  mine ;  and  I  am  induced  to  claim  it, 
from  the  great  curiosity  I  have  to  see  your  face. 

Maria.  Do  you  not  adore  this  lady  ?" 

Sir  G.  [Aside.]  An  odd  question! — More  than 
language  can  express. 

Maria.  [Aside.]  Oh,  falsehood ! — Then  I  put  my 
self  under  her  protection. 

Sir  G.  You  know  guardian  angels  when  you  see 
them.  Pray,  however,  let  us  become  acquainted. 

Maria.  For  what  reason  ? 

Sir  G.  'Twould  gratify  me.     1  should  like  you. 

Maria.  Oh  !  no. 

Sir  G.  I  certainly  should.  There  is  something  of 
pathos  and  music  in  your  voice,  which — which — I 
never  heard  but  one  to  equal  it. 

Maria.  And  whose  voice  was  that  ? 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  that— that  was  a  voice  so  ingenuous, 
so  affectionate,  so  fascinating — 

Maria.  But  whose  voice  was  it  ? 

Lady  J.  [^side.]  What  does  this  mean  ? 

Maria.     Tell  me,  and  you  shall  see  my  face. 

Lady  J.   \Aside.]  Astonishing  ! 

Sir  G.  I  must  not,  I  dare  not — I  shall  never  hear 
it  more ! 

Maria.  [Aside.]  My  feelings  so  overpower  me,  I 
shall  betray  myself. — [To  Lady  J.j  Permit  me  to 
retire. 

Lady  J.  You  have  alarmed  and  strangely  moved 
me  !  I  hope  you  will  return  ? 

Maria.  Oh  !  yes  ;  and  most  happy  to  have  your 
permission. 

Sir  G.  Why  do  they  whisper  ?— [ To  MARIA,  go- 
iny.]  Will  you  not  let  me  know  who  you  are  ? 

Maria.   No. 

Sir  G.  Why  ? 

Maria.  Because — I  am  one  you  do  not  love. 

Sir  G.  One  I  do  not  love  ! 

Lady  J.  [Aside.]  This  is  incomprehensible  ! 

Re-enter  MARIA,  hastily. 

Maria.  [Apart  to  Lady  J.]   Oh,  madam! 

Lady  J.  What  more  is  the  matter  ? 

Maria.  For  your  life,  do  not  mention  the  names 
of  either  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  other  ! 

Lady  J.  What  gentlemen  ? 

Maria.  He  is  coming  !  They  do  not  personally 
know  each  other :  if  they  should,  there  would  be 
murder  !  I  dare  not  stay.  For  the  love  of  God, 
beware !  [Exit. 

Enter  DKLAVAL. 

Sir  G.  [Calling.]  Harkye  !  sir,  come  back  !  My 
domino  !  I  shall  want  it  in  an  hour  or  so. — Who 
have  we  here  ? 

Del.  [Agitated.]  Your  ladyship's  very  humble 
servant. 

Lady  J.  Oh  !  How  do  you  do  ?  How  do  you  do  ? 
[Aside.]  Who  can  that  lady  be  ?  She  knows  them 
both,  it  seems ;  and  knows  their  rivalship  !  Her 
terror  is  contagious  !  Is  their  hatred  so  deadly  ?  I 
shall  certainly  betray  them  to  each  other. 
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.   \Asittc.]   What  a  strange  behaviour  >•!>'• 
Docs  she  affect  to  overlook  inc? 


(iEUKGE.j 
Lady  J. 


Who  is  this  ? 

Are  you  just  arrived? 


Sir 


Del.  This  very  morning:  sooner,  1  fear,  than— 
than  was  desired. 

Lady  J.  Do  you  think  so?  [To  SirG.[  Why 
don't  you  go  to  Lady  Vibrate  ?  She  is  waiting 

SirG.  Tis  the  fate  of  forty. 
Lad.,  ./.    What  ? 

.S'iY  G.  To  wait. — [L00Ai'm/a*  DELAVAI.. — Aside. \ 

Who  can  this  spark  be,  that  she  wants  me  gone  ? — 

Tray,  what  is  the  name  of  the  youth  that  h;is  made 

so  tn-e  with  my  domino  and  mask? 

/.    I  really  don't  know. 

Sir  G.  Don't  know  ! 

L<uly  J.  I  can't  answer  questions  at  present.  I  am 
flurried;  out  of  humour — 

Del.  I  fear,  at  my  intrusion. 

Lady  J.  1  wish  you  had  come  at  another  time. 

Del.  I  expected  my  visit  would  be  unwelcome :  let 
me  request,  however,  to  say  a  few  words. 

Ludij  J.    Well,   well ;  another   time,   I  tell  you 
when  I  am  alone. 

Sir  G.  [Aside.]  Oh  !   oh  ! 

Del.  They  were  meant  for  your  private  car. 

Sir  G.  [Aside.]  Were  they  so? 

Del.  [Aside.]  By  her  confusion  and  his  manner,  I 
suspect  this  to  be  the  base  betrayer  of  my  sister's 
peace  :  the  man,  whose  bare  image  makes  my  heart 
sicken,  and  my  blood  recoil. 

Lady  J.  [Aside.]  Will  neither  of  them  go? — Why 
do  you  loiter  here,  Sir  Ge — \Comjhs.} 

Sir  G.  I  must  stay  till  the  gentleman  brings  back 
my  domino  and  mask,  you  know. — [Aside.]  I'll  not 
leave  them. 

Del.  [Aride.]  I  am  persuaded  it  is  he. — Excuse 
me,  sir;  would  you  indulge  me  with  the  favour  of 
your  name  ? 

Sir  G.  My  name,  sir !     My  name  is — 

Lady  J.  [Aside  to  Sir  G.l  Hush  !  don't  tell  it. 

Sir  G.  [To  Lady  J.]  Why  not? 

Lady  J.  I  insist  upon  it ! 

Sir  G.  Nay,  then — My  name,  sir,  is  a  very  pretty 
name.  Pray,  what  is  yours  ? 

Del.  [Aside. 1  Yes,  yes ;  it  must  be  he. — Have  you 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it  ? 

Sir  G.  Sir !  Did  you  please  to  speak  ?  Upon  my 
honour,  you  are  a  very  polite,  pleasant  person. 

IM.  [Aside.]  If  I  should  be  mistaken! — I  ac 
knowledge,  sir,  there  is  but  one  man,  whose  name  I 
do,  but  whose  person  I  do  not  know,  to  whom  that 
question  would  not  have  been  rude  in  the  extreme. 
Should  you  not  be  the  man,  I  ask  your  pardon. 


Sir  G.  Should  I  not !  Sir,  that  I  may  be  sure  I  am 
not,  allow  me  to  ask  his  name. 
Dtl.  His  name  is— 
Lady  J.  [Screams.]  Oh! 
Del.  Good  heavens  ! 
Sir  G.  What  has  happened  ? 
Del.  Are  you  ill  ? 
St'r  G.  Is  it  cramp,  or  spasm  ? 
Del.  Surely,  you  have  broken  a  blood-v> 
Sir  G.  Shall  I  run  for  a  physician  ? 
Lady  J.  Instantly. 

Sir  G.  I  fly  !     Yet  I  must  not  leave  you. 
Lu<Iy  J.  No  delay,  if  you  value  my  life. 
D,l.   Your  life!     I  will  go. 
/,«(/(/  J.  [Detaining  kirn.]  No,  no. 
SirG.  I  fly!   I  fly! 

Hal-  r  Lady  JANS'*  Woman. 
Woman.  Dear,  my  lady,  what  is  the  nutter  ? 


Linlij  .1.   L-ad  nio  directly  to  my  own  room. 

I),  I.   Shall  I  rarry  you  ? 

j  J.  No;  only  give  me  your  arm,  and  come 
with  me.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  wish  to  h-  :u 
what  \  iy. — \Aside  tnkr.r  Woman.  |  • 

Sir  Gcoi;rc;  comes  hack,   tell    him  I   am  pan! 
it  must  not  be  disturbed.     It  is  my 
live  order. 

Del.  [Aside.]  What  does  she  whisper? 

Lady  J.  Stay  !  Th<-  in;  but  not 

Sir  George.    Mind,  on  your  life  !  not  Sir  George. — 
Come,  sir. 

Del.  [Aride.]  This  sudden  change  is  m 

/  adij  J.  Come,  come.  I/1-'"',  w''A  Dti  AVAL. 

Woman.  I  purtest,  it  has  put  me  in  such  a  Ouster, 
that  I  am  quite  all  of  a  twitter  ! 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  VERS ATILE,  followed  by  Doctor 

GOSTERMAN. 

SirG.  Come  along,  Doctor !  Make  haste!  Where 
is  Lady  Jane? 

Woman.  In  her  own  room. 

Szr  G.  Is  she  worse  ? 

Woman  No,  sir ;  much  better.  But  she  must  not 
be  disturbed. 

Szr  G.  Nay,  nay  ;  I  must  sec  her. 

Woman.  Indeed,  sir,  I  can  let  nobody  in  but  th.- 
Doctor. 

Sir  G.  Why  so  ?  Is  not  the  gentleman  I  left  here 
now  with  her  ? 

Woman.  I  suppose  so,  sir. 

StV  G.  And  I  not  admitted  ? 

Woman.  On  no  account  whatever. 

Sir  G.  He  allowed,  and  I  excluded  !  Indeed,  1 
shall  attend  the  Doctor. 


Woman.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  must  not. 

Sir  G.  Upon  my  honour,  I  will!     My  rival  shall 
not  escape  me  ! 

Doctor.  Ha,  ha !     De  rifal !    Ha,  ha,  ha !     1 » 
coot!     De  young  fer  dat  vas  mil  Laty  Shm 
make  you  shealousy  ?     Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Dat  is 
Bote  dat  is  as  noting  at  all.     I  shall  tell  \ 
someting  mystery.  He  vas  no  yentlcmans.   Ila,  ha  f 
He  vas  a  vomans  ! 

Sir  G.  A  woman  ! 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.    He  vas  make  acquaintance  mil 
me,  und  I  vas  make  acquaintance  mit  him ;  un«l  In 
vas  make  faint,   und  I  vas  tie  loose  de  neiki 
und  den,   ha,  ha !     I  was  discober  de  mans  vas  a 
vomans ! 

Sir  G.  You  astonish  me ! 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair ;  I  vas  make  astonish  myself. 

Woman.  Won't  you  go  to  my  lady,  Doctor? 

Doctor.  Ya,  my  tear.    Let  me  do.    Laty  Sh.i 
fery  pad;  und  I  shall  af  dc  essence,   und  de  cream. 
und  dc  balsam,  und  de  syrup,  und  de  electric,  und  de 
magnetic,  und  de  mineral,  und  de  vegetable,  und  de- 
air,  und  dc  earse,  und  dc  sea,  und  all,  &o. 

[Ecit,  talk i ni/. 

Sir  G.   I  should  never  have  suspected  a  woman  ! 

stout,  tall,  robust  figure  !     And  for  what  pm 
disguise  herself?     That  may  be  worth  inquiry.     I 
will  wait;  and,  if  possible,  have  another  look  at  the 
lady. 

Entei  Lord  VIURATE  and  Mr.  THOMPSON. 

Lord  y.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pounds !     'Tis  a 
very  large  sum,  Mr.  Thompson. 

j.w!.   So  lai-U'e,  my  lord,  that  I  have  no  meuns  of 
it.      I  mu>t  languish  out  my  life  in  a  prison. 
L»rd  y.    No,    Mr.  Thompson,  no;   you  shall   not 
I  Jo  that.  1  will — And  ye^  two  hundred— >A  pn-.ou — 
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I  don't  know  what  to  say.  If  I  pay  this  money  for 
you,  I  shall  but  encourage  all  around  me  to  run  in 
debt. 

Thorn.  It  is  a  favour  too  great  for  me  to  hope. 

Lord  V.  You  are  a  worthy  man,  and  a  prison  is  a 
bad  place.  I — you — Pray,  what  is  your  opinion, 
Sir  George  ?  Is  it  not  dangerous  for  a  man  to  have 
the  character  of  being  charitable  ? 

Sir  G.  No  doubt,  my  lord.  It  is  the  very  certain 
way  for  his  house  to  be  besieged  by  beggars. 

Lord  V.  The  master  who  pays  the  debts  of  one  do 
mestic,  makes  himself  the  debtor  of  all  the  rest. 

Sir  G.  He  changes  a  set  of  servants  into  a  set  of 
duns.  He  first  encourages  them  to  be  extravagant, 
and  then  makes  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  pay 
for  their  follies  and  vices  :  he  not  only  bribes  them 
to  be  idle  and  insolent,  but  to  waste  his  property  as 
well  as  their  own. 

Lord  V.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  very  serious  case. — I 
—I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortune,  Mr.  Thompson, 
very  sorry  ;  but  really — 

Sir  G.  Misfortune  !    What  misfortune  ? 

Lord  V.  He  has  foolishly  been  bound  for  his  sister's 
husband,  and  must  go  to  prison  for  the  debt. 

Sir  G.  To  prison  ! 

Lord  V.  You  have  shewn  me  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  for  me  to  interfere. 

Sir  G.  Very  true,  very  true.  He  has  lived  with 
your  lordship  several  years  ? 

Lord  V.   He  has ;  and  I  esteem  him  highly. 

Sir  G.  A  worthy  man,  whom  it  would  be  no  dis 
grace  to  call  your  friend  ? 

Lord  V.  None.  Still,  however,  consequences  must 
be  weighed.  I  must  take  time  to  consider :  'tis  folly 
to  act  in  a  hurry. 

Sir  G.  Very  true.  Caution,  caution.  Is  it  a  large 
sum  ? 

Lord  V.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds ! 

Sir  G.  Caution  is  a  very  excellent  thing — Two 
hundred  and  forty — A  line  virtue — Two — I  would 
advise  your  lordship  to  it  by  all  means — hundred  and 
forty — [Looks  round.]  Will  you  permit  me  just  to 
write  a  short  memorandum  ;  a  bit  of  a  note  ?  [Goes 
to  a  table.]  I  must  send  to  a  certair  plate.  [  Writes.} 
Excuse  me  a  moment. 

Lord  V.  What  can  be  done  in  this  affair,  Mr. 
Thompson  ? 

Thorn.  Nothing,  my  lord.  I  am  resigned.  When 
I  assisted  my  brother,  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty. 
Those  who  lock  me  up  in  a  prison  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  do  theirs  ;  yet,  though  they  are  at  liberty,  and 
I  shall  be  confined,  I  would  neither  change  duties 
nor  hearts  with  them.  [Going. 

Sir  G.  Harkye!  harkye!  Mr.  Thompson,  will  you 
just  desire  this  to  be  taken  as  it  is  directed?  [Apart.] 
Don't  say  a  word  ;  'tis  a  draft  on  my  banker.  Dis 
charge  your  debt,  and  be  silent. — You  are  very  right, 
my  lord  ;  we  cannot  be  too  considerate,  lest,  by  mis 
taken  benevolence,  we  should  encourage  vice. 

Thorn.  Sir  George-* — My  lord- 
Sir  G.  Why  now,  will  you  not  oblige  me,  Mr. 
Thompson  ?  Pray,  let  that  be  delivered  as  it  is 
directed.  You,  surely,  will  not  deny  me  such  a 
favour.— For  you  know,  my  lord,  if  we  give— 

Thorn.  Indeed,  I — 

Sir  G.  Will  you  be  gone  ?  Will  you  be  gone  ? 
[Pushes  him  kindly  o^i— If  we  give  without — 
without — 

Lord  V.  Poor  fellow !  I  suppose  he  is  afraid  of 
being  taken. 

Sir  G.   Oh  !    Is  that  it  ?— If  \vc  give,  I  say,  with 


too — Psha !  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  my  argu 
ment. 

Lord  V.  I  must  own,  this  is  a  dubious  case.  Per 
haps  I  ought  to  pay  the  money.  [Calls.]  Mr.  Thomp 
son  ! — I  don't  think  I  ought  to  let  him  go  to  prison. 
What  shall  I  do,  Sir  George  ? 

Sir  G.  Whatever  your  lordship  thinks  best. 

Lord  V.  But  there  is  the  difficulty. — Mr.  Thomp 
son  !  He  is  gone  !  How  foolish  this  is  now !  [ As  he 
is  going  offi]  Harry  !  Run  after  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  call  him  back.  One  would  think  a  man  going 
to  prison,  would,  like  me,  be  wise  enough  to  doubt, 
and  take  time  to  consider  of  it.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  VIBRATE. 

Lady  V.  I  assure  you,  Sir  George,  I  am  very 
angry.  I  have  been  waiting  an  age,  expecting  you 
would  come  and  give  your  opinion  on  my  masque 
rade  dress. 

Sir  G.  Why  did  not  your  ladyship  put  it  on  ? 

Lady  V.  On,  indeed!  It  has  been  on  and  off 
twenty  times.  I  have  sent  it  to  have  some  altera 
tion.  Besides,  it  is  growing  late ;  masks  will  be 
calling  in  on  you,  in  their  way  to  the  Opera-house, 
and  you  not  at  home  to  receive  them ! 

Sir  G.  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons;  but  you  know 
I  am  the  most  thoughtless  creature  on  earth. 

Lady  V.  So  I  would  have  you.  Were  you  like 
the  sober,  punctual  Mr.  Delaval,  I  should  hate  you : 
but  then — 

He-enter  DELAVAL. 

Here  the  wretch  comes  !  Aside. 

Sir  G.  [Aside.]  So,  so!  Now  I  shall  interrogate 
the  lady.  She  has  a  very  masculine  air  !  [DELAVAL 
bows  to  Lady  V.]  A  tolerable  bow  that  for  a  woman  1 

Lady  V.  [Aside.]  He  wishes,  I  suppose,  to  ser 
monize  me ;  but  I  shall  not  give  him  an  opportunity. 
— Are  you  coming,  Sir  George  ? 

Del.  [Aside.]  Ha! 

Sir  G.  I  will  follow  your  ladyship  in  a  minute. 

Del.  [Aside.]  I  was  right!  it  is  he  ! 

Sir  G.  [Axide.]  She  eyes  me  very  ferociously  ! 

Lady  V.  I  shall  just  call  in  upon  you ;  or,  if  not, 
we  shall  meet  afterwards.  I  expect  you  to  be  very 
whimsical  and  satiric  upon  all  my  friends;  so,  pray, 
put  on  your  best  humour.  Grave  airs,  you  know, 
are  my  aversion.  [E.vii. 

Del.  [Aside.]  That  was  intended  for  me.  Now 
for  my  gentleman. 

Sir  G.  [Aside.]  She  really  has  a  very  fierce  look  '. 
a  kind  of  threatening  physiognomy,  and  would  make 
no  bad  grenadier ! 

Del.  I  understand  your  name  is  Sir  George  Ver 
satile  ? 

Sir  G.  [Aside.]  A  bass  voice,  too  ! — At  your  ser 
vice,  sir,  or  madam ;  I  really  cannot  tell  which. 

Del.  Cannot! 

Sir  G.  No,  I  cannot,  upon  my  soul!  [Aside.]  A 
devilish  black  chin ! 

Del.  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  you,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Have  you?  [Aside.]  What  the  plague  can 
she  mean  ? 

Del.  When  can  I  find  you  at  leisure,  and  alone  ? 

Sir  C.  Alone  ? 

Del.  Yes,  sir;  alone. 

Sir  G.  Must  this  account,  then,  be  privately  set 
tled,  madam  ? 

Del.  Madam! 

Sir  G.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  sir,  since  yqu  prefer  it. 

Del.  If  you  know  me,  sir,  your  insolence  is  but  a 
confirmation  of  the  bast-new  of  your  character  ! 
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HE'S  MUCH  TO  BLAME. 


Sir  G.  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons ;  I  really  do 
not  know  you. 

Del.  Then,  sir,  when  you  do,  you  will  find  cause 
to  be  a  little  more  serious. 

Sir  G.  [Atidt.]  What  a  Joan  of  Arc  it  is !  There 
is  danger  she  should  knock  me  down. 

Del.  Be  pleased  to  name  your  time. 

Sir  G.  [Aride.]  Zounds!  She  insists  upon  a  tdte- 
d-tt-te  /—I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  excuse 
me ;  but  I  am  just  now  so  pressed  for  time,  that  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  spare.  Company  is  waiting. 
I  must  begone  to  the  masquerade.  You,  I  presume, 
are  for  the  same  place,  and  arc  ready  dressed.  I  am 
your  most  obedient— 

Dd.  \Seiziny  him.}  Sir,  I  insist  upon  your  nam 
ing  an  hour,  to-morrow  ;  and  an  early  one. 

Sir  G.  Why,  what  the  plague  !  Here  must  be 
some  mistake !  Permit  me  to  ask,  do  you  know  Dr. 
Gosterman  ? 

.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Was  you  not  just  now  in  danger  of  fainting? 

Del.  Faint  !   I  faint  ! 

Sir  G.  It  would,  I  think,  be  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  !  But,  so  he  told  me  ;  with  other  particulars. 

Del.  Absurd !  Doctor  Gosterman  has  not  seen  me 
for  several  months. 

Sir  G.  He  said,  sir,  you  were  a  woman ;  and,  per 
haps,  from  that  error  I  may  have,  unconsciously, 
provoked  you  to  behaviour  which  would  else  have 
been  rather  strange.  Have  I  given  you  any  other 
offence  ? 

Del.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  mortal  one. 

SirG.  Mortal! 

Del.  And  mortal  must  be  the  atonement. 

Sir  G.  If  so,  the  sooner  the  better.  Let  it  be  im 
mediately. 

Del.  No :  I  have  serious  concerns  to  settle,  so 
have  you.  'Tis  time  you  should  think  of  things  very 
different  from  masquerading.  Name  your  hour  to 
morrow  morning  ;  then,  take  an  enemy's  advice,  re 
tire  to  your  closet,  and  make  your  will. 

Sir  G.  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  high  me 
nace,  and  this  haughty  warning  ?  Your  name,  sir  ? 

Del.  That  you  shall  know  when  next  we  meet ; 
not  before. 

Sir  G.  What  age  are  you,  sir  ? 

Del.  Age! 

Sir  G.  Such  peremptory  heroes  are  not  usually 
long-lived. 

Del.  You  are  right,  sir  ;  my  life  is  probably 
doomed  to  be  short.  But  this  is  trifling  :  name  your 
hour. 

Sir  G.  At  ten  to-morrow  morning. 

Dtl.  The  very  time  I  could  wish.  I  will  be  with 
you  at  your  own  house ;  inform  you  who  I  am ; 
and  then — 

Sir  G.  So  be  it  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.—  The  Hinue  of  Sir  George  Versatile.— 
A  tuit  of  apartment*  richly  decorated. 

Sir  GEORGE  VERSATILE,  Lady  VIBRATE,  and 
numerous  Masks,  discovered. 

Lady  V.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Sir  George 
You  are  suddenly  become  as  dull,  and  almost  as  in 
tolerable,  as  my  lord  himself. 

Sir  G.  I  own,  I  had  something  on  my  spirits ;  bu 
it  is  gone.  Your  ladyship's  vivacity  is  an  antidote 
to  splenetic  fits. 

Lady  V.  Oh  !  if  you  are  subject  to  fits  of  the 
spleen,  I  renounce  yon. 

Sir  G.  No,  no!  ilcigho  !  Ha, ha,  ha!  Let  me  go 
merrily  down  the  dance  of  life  ! 


Lady  y.  Ay  ;  or  I  will  not  be  your  partner. 

Sir  G.  As  for  recollections,  retrospective  unxie- 
,ies,  and  painful  thoughts,  I — I — I  hate  them.  They 
ihall  not  trouble  me.  For,  if  a  man,  you  know,  were 
o  be  sprung  on  a  mine  to-morrow, — b:i,  ha,  ha  ! — 
t  were  folly  to  let  that  trouble  him  to-day. 

Lady  V.  Sprung  on  a  mine  !    You  talk  wildly. 

Sir  G.  True.  I  am  a  wild,  unaccountable  n.ni-ie- 
script.  I  am  anything,  everything,  and  soon  nay 


Lady  V.  What? 

Sir  G.  Nothing.  Strange  events  arc  possible ;  and 
possible  events  arc  strange. 

Lady  V.  Come,  come ;  cast  off  this  disagreeable 
lumour,  and  join  the  masks. 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart.  A  mask  is  an  excel 
lent  utensil,  and  may  be  worn  with  a  naked  face. 

Lady  V.  [Retiring.]  Why  don't  you  come?  you 
used  to  be  all  compliance. 

Sir  G.  So  I  fear  I  shall  always  be.  Tis  my  worst 
virtue.  Call  it  a  vice,  if  you  please  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  even  then  my  worst. 

Lady  V.  I  really  do  not  comprehend  you. 

Sir  G.  No  wonder.  Man  is  an  incomprehensible 
animal !  But  no  matter  for  that ;  we  will  be  merry 
still,  say  I — at  least,  till  to-morrow. 

Lady  V.  [Joins  the  masks.]  Yonder  is  Lady  Jane. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  then,  I  am  on  the  wing  ! 

Maria.   [Advancing.]    Whither  ? 

Sir  G.  Ah  !  Have  I  found  you  again  !  So  much 
the  better.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  this  half  hour. 

Maria.  Ay  ?  That  must  have  been  a  prodigious 
effort! 

SirG.  What? 

Maria.  To  think  of  one  person  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time. 

Sir  G.  True.  Were  you  my  bitterest  enemy,  you 
could  not  have  uttered  a  more  galling  truth.  I  am 
glad  I  have  met  with  you,  however. 

Maria.  So  am  I.     'Tis  my  errand  here. 

Sir  G.  You  now,  I  hope,  will  let  me  see  your  face  ? 

Maria.  I  might,  perhaps,  were  it  but  possible  to 
sec  your  heart. 

Sir  G.  No,  no ;  that  cannot  be  :  I  have  no  heart. 

Maria.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  G.  So  am  I.  But  come,  I  wish  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  you. 

Maria.  And  I  wish  you  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  yourself:  you  know  not  half  your  own  good 
qualities. 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  My  good  qualities !  Heigho  ! 

Maria.  Your  fame  is  gone  abroad.  Your  gallantry, 
your  free  humour,  your  frolics  in  England  and  Italy, 
your— Apropos :  I  am  told,  Lady  Jane  is  captivated 
by  the  ardour  and  delicacy  of  your  passion  !  Is  it 
true? 

Sir  G.  Are  you  an  inquisitor  ? 

Maria.  Are  you  afraid  of  inquisitors? 

Sir  G.  Yes. 

Maria.   I  believe  you. 

Sir  G.  You  may.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  this  sus 
pense.  Let  me  know  who  you  are. 

Maria.  An  old  acquaintance. 

Sir  G.  Of  mine  ? 

Maria.  Of  one  who  was  formerly  your  friend. 

Sir  G.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Maria.  You  must  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon 
worth  ;  for  I  have  heard  him  bestow  such  praises 
upon  you,  that  my  heart  has  palpitated  if  your  name 
was  but  mentioned 

Sir  G.  Of  whom  arc  you  talking  ? 

Maria.  Lord'  that   you  should  be  so  forgetful' 
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That  can  only  have  happened  since  you  became  a 
person  of  fashion  ;  for  no  man  once  remembered  his 
friends  better.  It  is  true,  they  were  then  useful  to  you. 
Sir  G.  Sir,  I — Be  warned!  Pursue  this  no  further. 
Maria.  You  little  suspected,  at  that  time,  you  were 
on  the  eve  of  being  a  wealthy  baronet.  Oh,  no !  And 
to  see  how  kind  and  grateful  you  were  to  those  who 
loved  you  !     No  one  would  have  believed  you  could 
so  soon  have  become  a  perfect  man  of  the  mode ; 
and,  with  so  polite  and  easy  an  indifference,  so  en 
tirely  have  forgotten  all  your  old  acquaintance  !    I 
dare  say  you  scarcely  remember  the  late  Colonel 
Delaval. 
Sir  G.  Sir  ! 

Maria.  His  daughter,  too,  has  utterly  slipped  your 
memory  ? 

Sir  G.  I  insist  on  knowing  who  you  are  ! 
Maria.  How  different  it  was  when,  your  merit  neg 
lected,  your  spirits   depressed,  and  your  poverty  de 
spised,  you  groaned  under  the  oppression  of  an  un 
just  and  selfish  world  !    How  did  your  drooping 
spirits  revive  by  the  fostering  smiles  of  the  man  who 
first  noticed  you,  took  you  to  his  house  and  heart, 
and  adopted  you  as  his  son  ! — Poor  Maria !    Silly 
girl,  to  love  as  she  did !   Where  is  she  ? 
Sir  G.  This  is  not  to  be  endured  ! 
Maria.  What  was  her  offence  ?     You  became  a 
baronet !  Ay ;  true,  that  was  her  crime.    Yet,  when 
your  fortunes  were  low,  it  was  not  imputed  to  you  as 
guilt. — 

SirG.  [Aside.]   D— u  ! 

Maria.  Are  your  new  friends  more  affectionate 
than  your  old  ?  Fortune  smiles,  and  so  do  they.  Poor 
Maria !  Has  Lady  Jane  ever  heard  her  name  ?  Will 
you  invite  her  to  your  wedding  ?  [Her  voice  continu 
ally  faltering.}  Do.  She  should  have  been  your 
bride ;  then  let  her  be  your  bride-maid.  She  is 
greatly  altered — she  will  be  less  beautiful,  now,  than 
her  fair  rival.  Her  biiih  is  not  quite  so  high  ;  but 
if  a  heart — a  heart — a  heart — 

[Struggling   with    her  feelings,    sinks   into   Sir 

GEORGE'S  arms,  and  her  mask  falls  off. 
Sir  G.  Heaven  and  earth ! — 'Tis  she  ! — Help  ! — 
'Tis  Maria  ! — Who  waits  ? 

Enter  Lady  JANE. 
Lady  J.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Sir  G.  Help,  help  ! — Salts,  hartshorn,  water! — 
Help! 

Lady  J.  Bless  me  \  this  lady  again. 
Sir  G.  Is  she,  then,  known  to  you  ? 
Lady  J.  No.  Who  is  she  ? 
Sir  G.  Quick,  quick  ! 
Lady  J.  Nay,  but  tell  me. 
Sir  G.  I  cannot,  must  not ! 
Lady  J.  Must  not  ? 
Sir  G.  Dare  not ! — She  revives ;  and,  to  my  con 
fusion,  will  soon  tell  you  herself,  Maria !  Are  you 
better,  Maria  ? 

Maria.  I  am  very  faint. 

Lady  J.  My  carriage  is  at  the  door.  Will  you  trus 
yourself  to  me  ? 

Maria.  Oh  !  yes.  I  am  weak ;  very  weak,  anc 
very  foolish  !  But  I  shall  not  long  disturb  your  hap 
piness  ;  I  hope  soon  to  be  past  that. 

Sir  G.  Past !  Oh  !  Maria,  I  have  no  utterance 
Lady  Jane,  you  will  presently  know  of  me  what  to 
know  of  yourself  is — Oh  ! — No  matter.  Not,  then 
for  my  sake,  but  for  pity,  for  the  love  of  suffering 
virtue,  be  careful  of  this  lady ;  whom,  when  yoi 
know,  as  soon  you  must,  you  will  despise  and  abho 
the  lunatic,  the  wretch,  that  could — Maria— I — I — 

[Exit. 


Enter  DELAVAL. 

Del.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Any  accident  ?  Was 
lot  that  Sir  George  ? — Good  God  !  my  sister  ! 

Lady  J.  Your  sister  ! 

Del.  How  comes  this  ?  Why  this  dress  ?  And 
vith  that  apostate  !  that  wretch !  Speak,  Maria  ! 

Maria.  I  cannot. 

Lady  J.  Mr.  Delaval,  be  more  temperate.  Your 
Bister's  spirits  and  health  ought  not  to  be  trifled 
with  by  your  violence.  I  do  not  know,  though  I 
think  I  guess,  her  story.  I  hope  you  have  a  brother's 
enderness  for  her  ? 

Del.  That,  shall  be  shortly  seen.  A  few  hours  will 
shew  how  dear  she  is  to  my  heart. 

Lady  J.  I  fear  you  cherish  bad  passions;  such  as 
T  never  can  love,  and  never  will  share. 

Del.  Well,  well,  Lady  Jane,  that  is  not  to  be 
argued  now.  I  am  a  man,  and  subject  to  the  mis 
takes  of  man.  There  are  feelings  which  can,  and 
feelings  which  cannot  be  subdued.  I  must  run  my 
course,  and  take  all  consequences. 

Maria.  Oh,  God  !  in  what  will  they  end  ? 

Lady  J.  No  more  of  this,  Mr.  Delaval.  Come  with 
me  :  lead  your  sister  to  my  carriage.  She  shall  be 
under  my  care.  She  can  inspire  those  sympathies, 
which  your  too  stubborn  temper  seems  to  despise. 

Dal.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  wrong  me  !        [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

MARIA  in  her  own  dress,  Lady  JANE,  and  LUCY, 
discovered  at  breakfast.     Footmen  waiting. 

Lady  J.  Remove  those  things.     We  have  done. 
[Exeunt  Footmen. 

Maria.  What  is  it  o'clock  ? 

Lucy.  Just  struck  ten,  ma'am. 

Lady  J.  Lady  Vibrate  is  a  sad  rake !  She  did  not 
leave  the  masquerade  till  five  this  morning, 

Maria.  And  Sir  George  not  there  ! 

Lady  J.  After  the  discovery  of  last  night,  could 
you  suppose  he  would  be  seen  revelling  at  such  a 
place  ? 

Maria.  I  dread  another  and  more  horrible  cause  ! 
My  brother ! 

Lady  J.  Mr.  Delaval,  you  know,  slept  in  this 
house. 

Maria.  But  he  has  been  out  these  two  hours. 

Lucy.  What  then,  ma'am  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Williams 
on  the  %vatch  ?  You  know,  ma'am,  you  may  trust 
Mr.  Williams  with  your  life. 

Maria.  If  all  were  safe,  he  would  be  back. 

Lady  J.  Pray,  calm  your  spirits. 

Maria.  Nay,  nay — But  Mr.  Williams  must  have 
been  here  before  this,  if  something  fatal  had  not 
happened. 

Lucy.  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  you  frighten  me  to  death! 

Lady  J,  [Aside.]  Her  terrors  are  but  too  well 
founded ! 

Maria.  [Footsteps  without.]  What  noise  is  that? 

Lucy.  Bless  me ! 

Lady  J.  See  who  it  is. 

Lucy.  [After  opening  the  door.]  La!  ma'am,  I  de 
clare  it  is  Mr.  Williams. 

Enter  WILLIAMS. 

Lucy.  Well,  Mr.  Williams  ;  everything  is  right ; 
is  not  it  ?  All  is  as  it  should  be  ? 
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\\'il.  Thut  is  more  thau  I  know. 

JUaiiti.   Why,  then,  the  \vurst  is  past. 

\\  il.  No,  ma'am;  I  can't  say  that,  either. 

Lady  J.  Nay — But  what  ucws  do  you  bring  ? 
Speak. 

Wil.  Why,  you  know,  my  master,  last  night,  made 
enquiries  how  to  find  the  chambers  of  Counsellor 
Demur;  so,  when  lie  went  out  this  morning,  I  ob- 
berved  yniir  directions,  and  followed  him.  He  went 
to  the  ei'UiiMdlor's  in  Lincoln's-iun,  and  there  I  left 
linn,  and  hurried  away  to  Sir  George's,  to  inquire 
and  hear  all  I  could;  though  it  was  rather  unlucky 
that  I  v.a<  nut  acquainted  in  the  family. 

./.   Did  not  you  make  use  of  my  name  ? 

ll'il.  Oh!   yes,  my  lady.     I'.CMU.  s  servants,  your 

1. id)  ship  knows,  are  uot  so  suspicious  as  their  mas- 

th.-y   sni.ii  become  friendly  together;    so,  in 

live  minutes,  Sir  George's  valet  and  I  were  on  as 

in  I  i  mate  a  footing  as  we  could  wish. 

M  nia.   And  what  did  he  say  ?    Tell  me. 

ll'il.  Why,  ma'am,  he  said,  that  Sir  George  did 
not  leave  his  own  house  last  night,  after  the  fainting 
of  the  young  gentleman. 

Lucy.  That  was  you,  you  know,  ma'am. 

ll'il.  And,  what  is  more,  that  he  did  not  go  to  bed; 
but  walked  up  and  down  the  room  till  daylight  in 
the  morning ;  and  then  called,  I  don't  know  how  of 
ten,  to  warn  the  servants  that  he  should  not  be  at 
home  to  anybody  whatever,  except  to  a  strange  gen 
tleman. 

Maria.  My  brother ! 

Wil.  Why,  yes,  ma'am ;  according  to  the  descrip 
tion,  it  could  be  nobody  else. 

Lady  J.  And  at  what  hour  was  Mr.  Delaval  to  be 
there  ? 

Wil  [Aside.]  Zooks!  I  forgot  to  ask.— That- 
thai,  my  lady,  I  did  not  learn.  So,  this  being  all  the 
servants  told  me,  I  ran  post  haste  to  make  my  re 
port  to  you. 

Maria.  The  worst  I  foreboded  will  happen  ! 

Lady  J.  What  can  be  done  ? 

Wil.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  back 
to  Sir  George's  ;  wait  for  the  arrival  of  my  master ; 
and,  if  he  should  come,  hasten  away  as  fast  as  I  can 
to  inform  you  of  it. 

Lucy.  That  is  a  good  thought,  Mr.  Williams.  Is 
not  it,  madam  ?  A  very  good  thought,  indeed  !  Don't 
you  think  it  is,  my  lady  ? 

Lady  J.  I  know  not  what  we  can  do  better. 

Maria.  Nay,  but  while  Williams  is  bringing  us 
the  intelligence,  everything  we  most  dread  may 
happen. 

Lucy.  Dear !  so  it  may. 

Wil  Suppose,  then,  madam,  I  should  stay  at  my 
post,  and  despatch  Sir  George's  valet  to  you  with 
the  news  ? 

Lucy.  Well,  that  is  the  best  thought  of  all !  I  am 
sure  you  will  own  it  is,  madam. 

Maria.  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Lady  J.  We  must  resolve ;  or,  while  we  are  deli 
berating — 

Maria.  Merciful  God!  Run,  Williams!  Fly! 
Save  my  brother !  Save  Sir  George  ! 

Lady  J.  Succeed  but  in  this,  and  command  all 
we  have  to  give. 

M'/V.    I  will  do  my  lic-t. 

Lii<-y.  That  I  am  sure  he  will.  [Ereunt. 

SCENE    II. — An  aparlmtnt  in  the  House  cf  Sir 

George  Versatile. 

Sir  GEORGE    VERSATILE    discovered    walkimj,    and 
yreully  ayituti-tl. 

•Vir  G.  [Looking  at   liis  watch.]    lie   will    »oou  be 


hen-.  Five  minutes,  but  five  minutes,  and  then— 
[  H'alks  ayain  ;  throu't  himself  on  a  sofa;  takes  up  a 
book,  throws  it  away,  and  then  rises.]  What  is  man's 
first  duty?  To  be 'happy.  Short-sighted  fool !  The 
happiness  of  this  hour  is  the  misery  of  the  next! 
[  II  'ulks  ayain,  and  looks  at  his  u'atch.]  What  is  life  ? 
A  tissue  of  follies  !  inconsistencies!  Joys  that  make 
i  weep,  and  sorrows  at  which  wisdom  smiles. 
iMia  !  There  is  not  between  ape  and  oyster  so  ridi 
culous  or  so  \\retchcd  a  creature  as  man  !  [  Walkt.] 
Oh,  Maria  ! — [Looking  at  his  watch.}  I  want  but  a 
few  seconds  :  my  watch,  perhaps,  is  too  fast.  [Aim/*. 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Sir  G.  Has  nobody  yet  been  here  ? 

Foot.  No,  sir 

Sir  G.  'Tis  the  time  to  a  minute.  [Loud  knocking.] 
Fly !  If  it  be  the  person  I  have  described,  admit 
him.  [  Exit  Footman.}  Now  let  the  thunder  strike  ! 

Enter  DELAVAL. 

Sir  G.  Good  morning,  sir ! 

Del.  You  recollect  me  ? 

SirG.  Perfectly. 

Del.  'Tis  well. 

Sir  G.  I  have  been  anxious  for  your  coming.  Your 
menace  lives  in  my  memory  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  the  name  of  him  who  has  threatened  such  mor 
tal  enmity. 

Del.  A  little  patience  will  be  necessary.  I  must 
preface  my  proceedings  with  a  short  story. 

Sir  G.  I  shall  be  all  attention.  Please  to  be  seated. 
Wave  ceremony,  and  to  the  subject.  [  They  $it.] — 
Now,  sir. 

Del.  About  six  years  ago,  a  certain  youth  came 
up  from  college,  poor,  and  unprotected.  He  was  a 
scholar,  pleasing  in  manners,  warm  and  generous  of 
temper,  of  a  respectable  family,  and  seemed  to  pos 
sess  the  germ  of  every  virtue. 

Sir  G.  Well,  sir? 

Del.  Hear  me  on.  My  praises  will  not  be  tedious. 
Chance  made  him  known  to  a  man  who  desired  to 
cherish  his  good  qualities  ;  and  the  purse,  the  expe 
rience,  and  the  power  of  his  benefactor,  such  as  they 
were,  he  profited  by  to  the  utmost.  Received  as  a 
son,  he  soon  became  dear  to  the  family  ;  but  most 
dear  to  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  whose  tender  age 
and  glowing  affections  made  her  apt  to  admire  the 
virtues  she  heard  her  father  so  ardently  praise  and 
encourage.  You  are  uneasy  ? 

Sir  G.  Be  pleased  to  continue. 

Del.  The  assiduities  ot'  the  youth  to  gain  her  heart 
were  unabating  ;  and  his  pretensions,  poor  and  un 
known  as  he  then  was,  were  not  rejected.  The  no 
ble  nature  of  his  friend  scorned  to  make  his  poverty 
his  crime.  Why  do  you  bite  your  lip  ?  Was  it  not 
generous  ? 

SirG.   Sir! 

Del.  Was  it  not? 

Sir  G.  Certainly  !  Nothing  could— equal  the— 
generosity. 

Del.  The  health  of  his  benefactor  was  declining 
fast ;  and  the  only  thing  desired  of  the  youth  was, 
that  he  should  qualify  himself  for  the  cares  of  life  by 
some  profession  ;  he,  therefore,  entered  a  student 
in  the  Temple;  and  the  means  were  furnished  by  his 
protector,  till  the  end  was  obtained.  Was  not  this 
friendship  ? 

Sir  G.   It  was. 

i>'l.  The  lady,  almost  a  child  when  first  he  knew 

her,   increased   in   grace  and   beauty  faster  than  iu 

Sweetness  and  smiles  played  upon  her  couu- 
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tenance.  She  was  the  delight  of  her  friends,  the  ad 
miration  of  the  world,  and  the  coveted  of  every  eye. 
Lovers  of  fortune  and  fashion  contended  for  her 
hand  ;  but  she  had  bestowed  her  heart ;  had  bestowed 
it  on  a — Sit  still,  sir  ;  I  shall  soon  have  done.  I  am 
coining  to  the  point.  Five  years  elapsed,  during 
which  the  youth  received  every  kindness  friendship 
could  afford,  and  every  proof  chaste  affection  had  to 
give.  These  he  returned  with  promises  and  protest 
ations  that  seemed  too  vast  for  his  heart,  I  would  say 
for  his  tongue.— Are  you  unwell,  sir  ? 
Sir  G.  Go  on  with  your  tale. 
Del.  His  benefactor,  feeling  the  hand  of  death 
steal  on,  was  anxious  to  see  the  two  persons  dearest 
to  his  heart  happy  before  he  expired ;  and  the  mar 
riage  was  determined  upon,  the  day  fixed,  and  the 
friends  of  the  family  invited.  The  intended  bride 
groom  appeared  half  frantic  with  his  approaching 
bliss.  Now,  sir,  mark  his  proceeding.  In  this  short 
interval,  by  sudden  and  unexpected  deaths,  he  be 
come*  the  heir  to  a  title  and  large  estate.  Well ! 
Does  he  not  fly  to  the  arms  of  his  languishing  friend? 
Does  he  not  pour  his  new  treasures  and  his  trans 
ports  into  the  lap  of  love  ?  Coward  and  monster ! — 
Sir  G.  [Both  starting  up.]  Sir. 
Del.  Viler  than  words  can  paint !  Having  robbed 
a  family  of  honour,  a  friend  of  peace,  and  an  angel  of 
every  human  solace,  he  fled,  like  a  thief,  and  con 
cealed  himself  from  immediate  contempt  and  ven 
geance  in  a  foreign  country.  But  contempt  and 
vengeance  have  at  length  overtaken  him :  they  beset 
him :  they  face  him  at  this  instant.  The  friend  he 
wronged  is  dead :  but  the  son  of  that  friend  lives, 
and  I  am  he. 

Sir  G.  "fis  as  I  thought!  [Aride. 

Del.  You  are — I  will  not  defile  my  lips  by  telling 
you  what  you  are. 

Sir  G.  I  own  that  what  I  have  done — 
Del.  Forbear  to  interrupt  me,  sir.  You  have  no 
thing  to  plead,  and  much  to  hear.  First  say ;  did  my 
sitter,  by  any  improper  conduct,  levity  of  behaviour, 
or  fault,  or  vice  whatever,  give  you  just  cause  to 
abandon  her  ? 

Sir  G.  None  !  none  !  Her  purity  is  only  exceeded 
by  her  love. 

Del.  Then,  how,  barbarian,  how  had  you  the  heart 
to  disgrace  the  family  and  endanger  the  life  of  a  wo 
man,  whose  sanctified  affection  would  have  embraced 
you  in  poverty,  pestilence,  or  death ;  and  who,  had 
she  possessed  empires,  would  have  bestowed  them 
with  an  imperial  affection  ? 

SirG.  Sir,  if  you  ask,  have  I  committed  errors  ? — 
call  them  crimes  if  you  will — yes.  If  you  demand, 
will  you  justify  them? — no.  If  you  require  me  to 
atone  for  them,  here  is  my  heart :  you  have  wrongs 
to  revenge,  strike :  and,  if  you  can,  inflict  a  pang 
greater  than  any  it  yet  has  known. 

Del.  Justice  is  not  to  be  disarmed  by  being  braved 
To  the  question.  It  can  be  no  part  of  your  intention 
and  certainly  not  of  mine,  that  you  should  marry  my 
sister.     Something  very  different  must  be  done. 
Sir  G.  What  ?     Name  it. 

Del.  You  must  give  me  an  acknowledgment 
written  and  signed  by  yourself,  that  you  have  baselj 
and  most  dishonourably  injured,  insulted,  and  be 
trayed  Maria  Delaval :  and  this  paper,  immediately 
as  I  leave  your  house,  I  shall  publish  in  every  pos 
sible  way,  till  my  sister  shall  be  so  appeased,  an( 
honor  so  satiated,  that  vengeance  itself  shall  cry 
hold ! 

Sir  G.  Written  by  me  !  Published  !  No.  I  wil 
sigu  no  such  paper. 


Del.  So  I  supposed ;  and  the  alternative  follows 
iere  I  am  :  nor  will  I  quit  you,  go  where  you  will, 
ill  you  consent  to  retire  with  me  to  some  place  from 
rhich  one  of  us  shall  never  return.  Should  I  be  the 
ictor, — flight,  banishment  from  my  native  country, 
nd  the  bitterest  recollections  of  the  villainies  of 
lan,  must  be  the  fate  of  me  and  my  sister.  If  I  fall, — 
ou  then  may  triumph,  and  she  languish  and  die 
nrevenged.  This,  or  the  written  acknowledgment. 
Consider,  and  choose. 

Sir  G.  What  can  I  answer  ?  The  paper  you  shall 
ot  have.  My  life  you  are  welcome  to:  take  it. 

Del.  Have  you  not  brought  disgrace  enough  on 
my  family  ?  Would  you  make  me  an  assassin  ?  My 
ister  and  my  father  loved  you.  Let  me,  if  possible, 
eel  some  little  return  of  respect  for  you. 

Sir  G.  Having  wronged  your  sister,  would  you 
ave  me  murder   the  brother?    Already  the  most 
guilty  of  men,  would  you  make  me  worst  of  fiends  ? 
.'hough  an  enemy,  be  a  generous  one. 

Del.  Plausible  sophist !  The  paper,  sir :  or  man 
o  man,  and  arm  to  arm,  close  the  scene  of  my  dis- 
lonour  or  your  own.  The  written  acknowledgment. 
Determine.  [  Walks  away  and  views  the  pictures. 

Sir  G.  [Apart.]  Why,  ay!     'Tis  come  home  !     I 

ave  sought  it,  deserved  it — 'tis  fallen,  and  the  rock 

must  crush  the  reptile !     Then  welcome  ruin.     The 

word  must  decide.  [Goes  to  take  his  sword,  but  stops.] 

rhe  sword?  What!  Betray  the  sister  and  assassinate 

he  brother  ?  Oh,  God !  And  such  a  brother !  Stern, 

jut  noble-minded :  indignant  of  injury,  peerless  in 

affection,  and  proud  of  a  sister  whom  the  world  might 

worship ;  but  whom  I,   worthless  wretch,  in  levity 

nd  pride  of  heart,  have  abandoned.    [Aloud.]    Mr. 

Delaval ! 

Del.  Have  you  resolved  to  sign  ? 

Sir  G.  Hear  me. 

Del.  The  written  acknowledgment ! 

Sir  G.  My  behaviour  to  your  sister  is — what  I 
cannot  endure  to  name. — 'Tis  hateful !  'Tis  infamous ! 
My  obligations  to  your  most  excellent  father,  the 
respect  you  have  inspired  me  with,  and  my  love  for 
Maria— 

Del.  Insolent,  insufferable  meanness  !   The  paper, 

Sir  G.  Angry  though  you  are,  Mr.  Delaval,  you 
must  hear  me.  I  say,  my  love,  my  adoration  of 
Maria  has  but  increased  my  guilt.  It  has  made  me 
dread  her  contempt.  I  durst  not  face  the  angel 
whom  I  had  so  deeply  injured. 

Del.  Artifice  i  Evasion !  Cowardice ! — Your  sig 
nature  ! 

Sir  G.  [Snatching  up  his  sword  from  the  table.} 
You  shall  have  it  Follow  me. 

Del.  Fear  me  not. 

Sir  G.  [Stopping  short.]  Hold,  Mr.  Delaval. 
Justice  is  on  your  side.  If  your  firmness  be  not  a 
savage  spirit  of  revenge,  if  you  do  not  thirst  for 
blood,  you  will  feel  my  only  resourse  will  be  to  fall 
on  your  sword.  I  cannot  lift  my  arm  against  you. 

Del.  Then  sign  the  acknowledgment. 

Sir  G.  Can  you,  in  the  spirit  even  of  an  enemy, 
ask  it  ?  Do  you  not  already  despise  me  enough  ? 
Think  for  a  moment :  am  I  the  only  man  that ;  ever 
erred?  Is  it  so  wonderful,  that  a  giddy  youth,  whose 
habitual  failing  was  compliance,  by  sudden  accident 


powered  by  their  dictates,  and  yield  to  their  entrea 
ties  ?  Your  friendship  or  my  death  is  now  the  only 
alternative.  Suppose  the  latter  :  will  it  honour  you 
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among  men  ?  At  the  man  of  blood  the  heart  of  m;in 
revolts  !  Will  it  endear  you  to  Maria  ?  Kind,  for 
giving  angel,  and  hateful  to  myself  as  her  affeution 
makes  me,  I  last  night  found  that  affection  *till  a> 
strong,  still  as  pure,  as  in  the  first  hour  of  our  infant 
1<<\,'  ..  Lady  Jane— 

l),t.  Forbear  to  n.unchcr!  'Tis  profanation  from 
your  lips  !  No  more  casuistry  !  No  subterfuge  ! 
Tlie  paper  ! 

-Si/  <»'.  Can  no  motives— 

Del.  None! 

Sir  d.  My  future  life  —  my  soul,  shall  be  devoted 
to  Maria. 

1'lir  paper! 

Sir  C.  Oi>dnrat«'  man  !  [Rrflwts  a  moment.]  You 
kliall  have  it.  [(iocs  lo  thv  tahlr  to  irritt,  </«;im/  trhich 
DELAVAL  n-mainx  in  (!<.-<•[>  tli«it(fht,  ami  titttrh  agitated.] 
)I<  TC,  sir!  since  u<>n  will  n<»t  be  generous,  let  m<  In- 
just.  'Tis  proper  I  remove  every  taint  of  suspicion 
from  the  deeply  wronged  Maria.  [Gives  the  paper. 

Del.   |  H<  ads'  with  unfaltering  roice.]    "  /,  GEOUOJK 

'•   pour   and   dtpcinlint,    since-    rain, 

fickle,  fftut  /biffcleM,  '/",  uni{<  r  my  hand,  acknou-ledgt 

I  liucr.  pfr/idnnmlu  —  broken    mij  pledged  promise  —  lo 

the  rnoul  di'm  rving,  loctly,  and  —  " 

[Begins  in  much  agilaliuti  to  tear  the  paper. 

Sir  G.  Mr.  Delaval  ! 

Del.  Damu  it  —  I  can't  —  I  can't  speak.  Here  ! 
Here  !  [Striking  his  bosom. 

SirG.  Mr.  Delaval! 

Del.  My  brother  ! 

Sir  G.  [Falls  on  his  neck.]  Can  it  be  ?  My  friend  ! 

Dtl.  This  stubborn  temper  —  always  in  extremes  ! 
The  tiger  or  the  child. 

Sir  G.  Oh,  no  !  'Twas  not  to  be  forgiven  !  Best 
of  men  ! 

Del.  Well,  well  ;  we  are  friends. 

Sir  G.  Everlastingly  !  brothers  ! 

Del.  Yes;  brothers. 

Enter  WILLIAMS,  hastily. 

Wil  Sir!— 

IM.  How  now? 

If"//.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Lady  Jane  and  your 
sister  are  below.  They  insist  on  coming  up,  and  the 
*<-r\ants  are  afraid  to— 

Sir  G.  Maria  !     Let  us  fly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.—  The  apartments  of  Lord  VIURATE. 


I  ad\  VinKATE  and  Doctor  GOSTEKMAN  di 

I  ><»•>,»•.  Ya,  my  coot  laty  ;  dat  vas  efery  vordt  so 
true  as  vat  1  say.  I  vas  ili>iul)««r  it  vas  a  vomaus; 
uud  Sair  Shorge,  uud  my  Laty  Sliune,  und  de  v:iit- 
iug-voma\is  vas  discober  to  me  all  as  vat  I  say  more. 

Lady  V.  Ay,  ay  ;  that  was  the  reason  Sir  George 
was  not  at  the  masquerade. 

Itoctur.   Ya,  my  coot  lady. 

Lady  V.  I  observed  he  was  in  a  strange  moody 
humour 

Doctor.  My  Lortlt  Fiprate  vas  fery  mosh  amaze- 
ment,  ven  I  vas  make  him  discober  all  as  vat  I  vas 
m.iki:  discober  mit  my  coot  laty. 

'ij  \.  Sir  George  has  behaved  very  improperly. 

Lord  VIBRATE. 


Lord  V.  S:>,  so,  so  !     All  I  foreboded  has  come  to 

the  <i.i\  In*  slippi-.l  away,    a  m-.v  one  is  here, 
and  evcrv  i>'isMlulitv  t.f  rccovenn-/  th"  estate  is  trone. 
LoifK    H.i,l«a;iia! 
/-.-;./  !  .    1);.  \.)ii  laugh  ? 
Lady  r.    Ha.'ha.  lu  !      I  d,,  i,,d  .....  1. 


Lord  y.  Is  your  daughter's  loss  the  subject  of  your 
i.'irth? 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  No,  no  ;  not  her  loss,  but 
your  positive  detennination  to  prove  I  did  not  know 
you.  H.i,  ha,  ha  !  When  I  told  you  that  even  that 
motive  would  not  be  strong  enough,  how  you 
htormrd  !  "  Hut  it  will,  my  lady.  But  it  won't,  "my 
lord.  I  say  it  will,  my  lady.  "l  say  it  won't,  my 
lord."  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Will  you  believe  that  I  know 
you  now  ? 

L»rd   V.  What  shall  I  do  ?     Advice  me,  Doctor. 

Doctor.  I  vas  adfiec,  my  coot  lordt,  dat  you  shall 
do  cferytiug  as  vat  you  please. 

Lad  if  I'.  Ay,  think ;  a*k  advice.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Now  that  you  can  do  nothing,  the  inquiry  will  be 
very  amusing. 

Enter  THOMPSON. 

Lord  V.  Well,  Thompson,  what  says  Counsellor 
Demur?  Has  the  time  absolutely  elapsed? 

Thorn.   Absolutely,  my  lord. 

Lady  V.  How  wisely  your  lordship  doubts  before 
you  decide  !  Eh!  Doctor? 

Tlwm.  I  have  good  news,  nevertheless. 

Lord  V.  Good  news  !  Speak :  of  what  kind  ? 

Thorn.  The  honesty  of  the  opposite  party. 

Lord  V.  What,  the  holder  of  the  land  ? 

Thorn.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Which  way?  Explain. 

Thorn.  He  has  engaged  to  Mr.  Demur,  I  being 
present,  that,  if  your  lordship  will  only  shew  the 
legality  of  your  late  title,  he  will  resign  the  estate. 

Lord  V.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Lady  V.  It  cannot  be  :  the  last  purchaser  is  in 
India. 

Thorn.  The  last  purchaser  is  dead ;  and  it  has 
descended  to  one  whom  you,  my  lord  and  lady,  little 
suspect  to  be  its  possessor. 

Lord  V.  Who? 

LadyV.  Who? 

Tliom.  Mr.  Delaval. 

Lady  V.  Mr.  Delaval! 

Lord  V.  Mr.  Delaval  resign  it  on  exhibiting  the 
legality  of  my  title  ? 

thorn.  He  will,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Did  he  make  no  conditions  ? 

Thorn.  None. 

Lord  V.  What,  did  he  not  mention  Lady  Jane  f 

Thom.  Her  name  did  escape  his  lips;  but  rising 
passion,  and,  if  I  rightly  read  his  heart,  emotions  of 
the  most  delicate  sensibility,  immediately  closed  them; 
as  if  he  would  not  endure  the  love  he  bore  her  to  bo 
profaned  by  any  the  slightest  semblance  of  barter 
and  sale. 

Lnrd  V.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Lady  Vibrate  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Lady  \.  The  proceeding  is  honourable,  I  own. 

Lord  V.  Did  I  not  always  tell  you,  Mr.  Delaval 
was  a  man  of  honour  ? 

Lady  V.  You  tell  me,  my  lord  ?  Why,  you  were 
going  to  challenge  him  yesterday  morning. 

Lord  V.  He  is  no  such  weathercock  as 
vourite,  Sir  George. 

Lady  V.  You  mistake :  Sir  George  is  no  favourite 
uf  mine.  Is  he,  Doctor? 

Doctor.  Dat  vas  all  yust  as  vat  you  say,  my  coot 
laty. 

Lord  V.  What,  he  did  not  come  to  make  a  lmiT.x>u 
nf  himself,  for  your  diversion,  at  the  masquerade  la>t 
night?  Eh!  Doctor? 

;<>r.  Dat  vas  all  vust  as  vat  you  MY,  my  coot 
lordt 


your  fa- 
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Lady  V.  His  perfidious  treatment  of  Miss  Delava]  j 
is  unpardonable. 

Doctor.  Dat  vas  pad  ;  fery  pad,  inteet. 

Lord  V.  Ay,  ay  ;  he  has  plenty  of  words,  but  he 
has  no  heart. 

Doctor.  Dat  is  pad  ;  fcry  pad,  inteet. 

Thorn.  Pardon  me,  my  lord;  Sir  George  may  have 
committed  mistakes,  but  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
I  am  a  witness. 

Lady  V.  You  ? 

Lord  V.  How  so  ? 

Thorn.  By  his  benevolence  I  was  yesterday  relieved 
from  the  disgrace  and  the  horrors  of  a  prison. 

Lord  V.  Indeed ! 

Lady  V.  Which  way  ? 

Thorn.  He  paid  a  debt,  which,  had  I  been  con 
fined,  I  never  could  have  discharged ;  and,  for  this 
unexpected  act  of  humanity,  he  would  not  suffer  so 
much  as  my  thanks. 

Lord  V.  Did  Sir  George  pay  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Thorn.  The  note,  which  he  pretended  to  write  and 
send  by  me,  was  a  draft  on  his  banker  for  three 
hundred. 

Lord  V.  Why,  he  confirmed  all  my  argu 
ments  against  it;  and  added  twice  as  many  of 
his  own. 

Doctor.  Sair  Shorge  vas  alvay  make  agreable. 
Dat  vas  his  vay. 

Lady  V.  I  own,  nowever,  I  am  still  more  sur 
prised  at  the  unexampled  generosity  of  Mr.  Delaval. 

Enter  WILLIAMS. 

Where  is  your  master,  Mr.  Williams  ? 

Wil.  They  are  all  coming,  my  lady. 

Lady  V.  Who  is  coming  ? 

Wil.  Mr.  Delaval,  Lady  Jane,  Miss  Delaval,  and 
Sir  George.  There  has  been  sad  work ;  but  it  is  all 
orer  and  they  are  now  so  happy  !  Here  they  are. 

Enter  Mr.  DELAVAL  leading  Lady  JANE,  and  Sir 


GEORGE    VERSATILE   with   MARIA,  followed   by 

LUCY. 

L.\rd  V.  Mr.  Delaval,  I  have  great  obligatious  to 
you.  Thompson  has  been  telling  me  of  your  disin 
terested  equity. 

Del.  The  obligation,  my  lord,  was  mine.  Your 
lordship  well  knows  that  the  first  of  obligations  is  to 
be  just. 

Lord  V.  Well,  well ;  but  the  estate  you  are  so 
willing  to  resign  will  still,  I  hope,  be  your's. 

Del.  Nay,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Dubious  as  all  things  are,  that  is  a  sub 
ject  on  which  I  protest  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  ever 
have  any  doubts.  What  say  you,  Lady  Jane  ?  But 
now  I  have  my  doubts  again. 

Lady  J.  What  doubts,  my  lord? 

Lord  V.  I  doubt  whether  you  understand  me  ? 

Lady  J.  Would  your  lordship  teach  me  to  dis 
semble  ? 

Lord  V.  Hum  !  I  doubt  whether  that  would  be 
much  for  your  good. 

Del.  I  hope  Lady  Vibrate  will  not  oppose  our 
union  ? 

Lady  V.  No,  Mr.  Delaval.  Your  last  generous 
action  has  charmed  me  ;  and  Sir  George — 

Sir  G.  Has  declined  in  your  good  opinion.  But 
you  cannot  think  so  ill  of  me  as  I  do  of  myself;  and 
if  ever  again  I  should  recover  my  own  self-respect, 
I  shall  be  indebted  for  it  to  this  best  of  men,  and  to 
this  most  incomparable  and  affectionate  of  women. 

Maria.  My  present  joys  are  inexpressible — 

Del.  Which  my  impetuous  indignation  threatened 
for  ever  to  destroy.  How  dangerous  are  extremes  ! 
Sometimes  we  doubt,  and  indecision  is  our  bane ;  at 
others,  hurried  away  by  the  sudden  impulse  of  pas 
sion,  our  course  is  marked  with  misery.  One  man 
is  too  compliant;  another  too  intractable.  Yet  hap 
piness  is  the  aim  of  all.  Since,  then,  all  are  so  liable 
to  be  misled,  let  gentle  forbearance,  indulgent 
thoughts,  and  a  mild  forgiving  spirit,  be  ever  held 
as  the  sacred  duties  of  man  to  man.  [Exeunt. 


THE  END. 
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A    COMEDY,     IN    FIVi;    ACT?, 


BY    THOMAS    HOLCROFT 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

SIR  HORNET  ARMSTIJONG, 

SIR  HARRY  PORTLAND 

'SQUIRE  TURNBULL 

VANDERVELT 

OSBORNE 

TIMID 

SCRIP 

Servants. 

CLARA 
MELISSA 
Miss  TURNBULL 
MRS.  TRIP. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Sir  Harry  Portland's  Houte. 

CLARA  and  MELISSA  discovered. 

Clara.  Well,  my  dear  Melissa,  you  will  be  a  happy 
woman. 

Mel.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  attention  which 
Mr.  Osborne  has  shewn  me  was  not  that  of  a  man 
eager  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  mistress  by  hu 
mouring  her  caprices,  praising  her  beauty,  and  flat 
tering  her  follies.  He  is  obliging  and  well-bred,  but 
sincere ;  yet  his  disapprobation  is  delivered  with  a 
delicacy  that  makes  it  more  agreeable  than  some 
people's  compliments. 

Clara.  If  time,  instead  of  mellowing  the  strokes, 
should  wear  away  this  smooth  Tarnish,  and  discover 
a  harsh  outline,  should  you  not  bo  offended  at  the 
severity  of  his  manner,  think  you  1 

Mel  Believe  me,  dear  Clara,  there  is  no  danger ; 
for  if  there  be  one  man  on  earth  more  capable  of 
making  a  woman  happy  than  another,  it  is  Mr.  Os 
borne. 

Clara.  It  would  be  heresy  in  you,  my  dear,  to  hold 
any  other  opinion ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will 
continue  orthodox  after  marriage. 

Md.  Yes ;  I  shall  die  in  that  faith. 

Clara.  Your  brother,  Sir  Harry,  I  believe,  is  of 
your  religion,  too. 

Mel.  Entirely.    The  friendship  of  Mr.  Osborne 


and  my  brother  is  as  sincere  as  the  commencement  • 
of  it  was  remarkable.     Have  you  ever  heard  their 
story? 

Clara.  Never.  You  know  my  acquaintance  with 
your  family  is  but  just  begun ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  them  words  of  course  when  I  assure  you 
that,  short  as  it  is,  I  feel  myself  interested  in  its 
happiness. 

Mel.  Oh  !  I  am  sure  you  are  sincere ;  I  know  it 
by  sympathy.  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  :  Harry  and 
Osborne  happened  to  be  both  abroad  at  the  same 
time.  As  my  brother  was  going  to  Italy,  and  passing 
through  the  mountainous  part  of  Savoy,  he  came  to 
a  hollow  way,  among  the  rocks,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  caverns ;  all  on  a  sudden,  at  a  turning  in  the 
road,  he  beheld  Osborne  and  his  servants,  attacked 
by  six  banditti,  and  ready  to  sink  under  their  wounds. 

Clara.  Was  Sir  Harry  alone  •  [Alarmed. 

Mel.  He  had  his  governor,  two  servants,  and  the 
postilion.  My  brother  instantly  leaped  from  his 
carriage,  snatched  up  his  sword  and  pistols,  and 
flew  to  the  place  of  action. 

Clara.  I  declare  you  terrify  me. 

Mel.  He  was  not  seen  by  the  combatants,  and  took 
care  to  advance  so  near  before  he  fired,  that  he  could 
not  fail  to  do  execution.  He  laid  two  of  the  ban 
ditti  dead;  and  their  companions,  who  had  dis 
charged  their  fire-arms,  and  beheld  Sir  Harry's 
people  running  to  the  attack  and  levelling  their 
pieces,  fled. 

Clara.  Thank  you  for  that,  my  dear;  you  have 
given  me  breath. 

Mel.  The  intrepidity  with  which  Sir  Harry  saw 
Osborne  defend  himself,  and  the  fortitude  he  dis 
covered  when  he  was  informed  (as  it  was  at  first  K>- 
lieved)  that  his  wounds  were  mortal,  attached  my 
brother  so  powerfully  to  him,  that  he  resolved  net 
to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  but  anxiously 
waited  while  he  was  under  cure. 

Clara.  This  was  a  noble  generosity. 

Mel.  It  was ;  and  Osborne  was  so  sensible  of  it, 
that,  though  he  was  going  the  other  way.  he  would 
return  with  Sir  Harry  into  Italy ;  and  their  friend 
ship  has  continued  ever  since. 

Clara.  But  is  it  not  strange,  my  dear,  that  he 
cannot  detach  his  friend  from  the  gaming-table  ? 

Mel.  My  brother  is  infatuated.  It  is  his  greatest, 
almost  his  only  weakness. 

Clara.  But  the  report  is,  that  Mr.  Osborne  takes 
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advantage  of  this  weakness ;  and,  in  fact,  has  hal 
ruined  Sir  Harry  himself. 

Mel  The  report  of  malice,  my  dear. 

Enter  Sir  HARRY  PORTLAND  and  Mr.  OSBORNE. 

Sir  Harry.  Ladies,  your  obedient.  Pray,  when 
did  you  arrive  in  town,  madam  ?  [To  CLARA 

Clara.  Yesterday.  But  how  came  you  to  qui 
Bath  so  suddenly,  gentlemen  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Mr.  Osborne,  madam,  was  horrillemen 
ennuye1 ;  dull  as  an  alderman  at  church,  or  a  fat 
lap-dog  after  dinner;  thinking  on  marriage,  Melissa, 
and  other  important  matters ;  and  so— 

Osb.  Come,  come,  Sir  Harry,  this  is  mighty  in 
genious  ;  but  you  were,  at  least,  as  willing  to  be 
gone  as  myself.  The  truth,  madam,  is,  my  modest 
friend  here  heard  you  were  to  set  off  in  a  day  or  two ; 
and  from  that  moment  was  continually  giving  hints, 
and  asking  me  how  I,  as  a  lover,  could  exist  so  long 
without  a  sight  of  my  mistress ;  and,  in  short,  began, 
all  at  once,  to  talk  so  sympathetically  about  absence 
and  ages,  that  I,  who  had  made  the  excursion  purely 
to  oblige  him,  was,  I  acknowledge,  exceeding  happy 
to  find  I  could  oblige  him  by  returning. 

Clara.  What  say  you  to  this,  Sir  Harry  ?  But,  I 
know  your  politeness  :  you  will  confess  it  all  to  be 
true,  and  begin  to  say  civil  things  upon  the  subject, 
that  will  only  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  blushing  and 
curtsying ;  so  we'll  suppose  them  all,  if  you  please. 
But  come,  tell  me  :  what's  the  news  of  the  day  ? 

Mel.  News !  Oh  !  that's  true.  Look  here,  my 
dear.  I  thought  I  had  something  to  tell  you.  [Reads 
a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.]  "  We  hear,  from  very 
good  authority,  that  an  hymeneal  treaty  is  concluded 
between  a  certain  beautiful  ward,  not  a  mile  from  St. 
James' 's-square,  and  her  old  guardian  ;  and  that  the 
lady  is  expected  in  town  from  Bath,  every  hour,  to 
siyn  and  seal." 

Sir  Harry.  What  say  you  to  this,  madam  ? 

Clara.  Say  !  I  protest  I  don't  know  what  to  say ; 
except  that  these  newsmakers  are  a  very  pleasant, 
ingenious  kind  of  people. 

Mel.  But  aren't  you  angry  ? 

Clara.  Angry  !  no,  indeed.  I  am  sure  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  them  for  thinking  of  me :  I  shall  be 
so  stared  at !  I'll  go  into  public  continually,  and  my 
guardian  shall  go  with  me. 

Mel.  But  is  there  any  foundation  for  this  report, 
my  dear  ? 

Clara.  Nay,  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell.  I  have  sus 
pected  the  matter  a  greajt.  while,  by  my  guardian's 
simpering  and  squeezing  my  hand  so  often.  He  read, 
the  other  day,  in  the  Annual  Register,  of  a  man,  at 
Inverness,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  ;  and  he  has  been  talking  ever  since  of 
purchasing  a  country-seat  in  the  Highlands. 

Sir  Harry.  That  would  be  pleasant. 

Clara.  Very.  Then  we  should  have  a  flock  of 
goats,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Harry.  Dorastus  and  Faunia. 

Clara.  Oh  !  yes ;  quite  in  the  Damon  and  Philida 
way. 

Osb.  You  are  very  happy  in  a  lover,  madam. 

Clara.  Oh  !  quite  proud  of  my  conquest.  There 
is  no  such  great  miracle  in  bringing  a  young  fellow, 
whose  passions  are  all  afloat,  to  die  at  one's  feet. 
The  thing's  so  natural  that  one  does  it  every  day. 
But  to  thaw  the  icy  blood  of  a  grave  old  gentleman  ; 
to  see  him  simper,  sigh,  dance  minuets,  and  look  ri' 
diculous  for  one — Oh !  there  is,  positively,  no  flat 
tery  equal  to  it. 

Sfr  Harry.  He  will  make  your  winter  evenings  in 


the  Highlands  quite  entertaining,  with  relating  the 
wild  pranks  he  committed,  and  the  deeds  of  prowess 
he  was  guilty  of,  in  his  youth  ;  then  you  will  be  so 
delighted  with  listening  to  his  raptures,  and  tasting 
his  panado,  and — 

Clara.  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  yes — Ha,  ha  ! — I — I  think 
I  see  him  now,  with  his  venerable  bald  head,  his 
shrivelled  face,  and  his  little  pug  nose,  that  looks  as 
red  and  as  bright  as  the  best  Dutch  sealing-wax,  ris 
ing  from  his  chair,  by  the  help  of  his  crutch-headed 
stick,  to  breathe  forth  vows  of  love  and  everlasting 
fidelity.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mel.  It's  whimsical  enough. 

Clara.  Yes.  Oh !  now  you  talk  of  whimsicality,  I 
was  accosted  by  an  old  gentleman  the  night  before 
I  left  Bath,  in  the  Rooms,  who  was  the  drollest  being 
I  ever  met  with.  I  thought  he  would  have  made 
love  to  me ;  swore  I  was  an  angel,  and  said  a  thou 
sand  civil  things. 

Osb.  Oh  !  madam,  the  old  men  are  the  only  polite 
men  of  this  age. 

Clara.  Upon  my  word,  I  begin  to  think  so. 

Osb.  The  young  ones,  taught  in  the  modern  school, 
hold  a  rude  familiarity  to  be  the  first  principle  of 
good  breeding. 

Clara.  Manners,  like  point-ruffles,  are  now  most 
fashionable  when  they  are  soiled. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  no  ;  they  only  hang  the  easier  for 
being  deprived  of  starch.  But  who  was  this  old  gen 
tleman,  pray,  madam  ? 

Clara.  A  relation  of  yours,  sir. 

Sir  Harry.  Of  mine,  madam  ? 

Clara.  I  should  suppose  so,  for  he  mentioned  his 
nephew,  Sir  Harry  Portland. 

Mel.  Our  uncle,  Sir  Hornet  Armstrong. 

Sir  Harry.  It  is.  I  found  a  letter  from  him  when 
I  came  to  town,  in  which  he  informed  me  he  should 
arrive  in  Bath  the  very  day  we  left  it. 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  letter. 
Who  brought  this  ? 

Serv.  It  came  by  the  post,  sir.  [Exit. 

Clara.  I  die  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him.  I 
must  have  him  in  my  train  of  sighing  swains. 

Osb.  You  seem  astonished,  Sir  Harry. 

Clara.  Some  unkind  billet  from  his  mistress,  I 
suppose. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  indeed  ;  it  is  the  most  unaccount 
able  epistle  I  ever  received,  and  from  my  unac 
countable  uncle,  too.  There,  read,  read. 

[To  OSBORNE. 

Osb.  [Reads.]  "  Dear  Harry, — You  know,  you  doy, 
how  your  old  uncle  loves  you.  You  will  say  so  when 
you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  occasion  of  this. 
In  brief,  I  met  with  a  young  lady  at  Bath,  the  most 
extraordinary,  take  her  altogether,  I  ever  beheld.  She 
is  a  nonpareil,  a  phfcnix !  But  you  will  judge  for 
yourself:  she  is  coming  up  to  town  with  her  brother; 
who,  by-the-by,  is  a  country  booby — but  tti&t's  no  mat 
ter.  1  saw  her  only  once,  and  that  was  in  the  rooms  ; 
but  once  is  sufficient.  They  intend  coming  up  to  Lon 
don,  by  way  of  seeing  the  town,  for  they  are  country 
oeople,  I  find  ;  though  the  sister  has  more  accomplish- 
mentt,  ease,  and  good-breeding,  than  I  ever  yet  saw  in 
the  drawing-room.  I  proposed  a  match  to  the  brother, 
and  he  seemed  happy  at  the  offer.  They^  will  arrive 
early  as  soon  as  this,  for  they  set  out  before  it ;  and 
I  shall  follow,  maugre  the  gout,  as  fast  as  I  can.— 
Hornet  Armstrong. — P.S.  I  forgot  to  mention  their 
lame  is  Turnbull." — Turnbull !  why,  what,  in  the 
devil's  name,  is  Sir  Hornet  mad? 

Sir  Harry.  In  one  of  his  right  ancient  whims,  I 
suppose   Sir  Hornefhas  had  many  such  in  his  time 
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Mel.  But  pray,  who  is  this  miraculous  lady,  Mr. 
Osborne  ?  for  you  seem  to  know  something  of  her. 

Ofb.  Do  you  remember,  Sir  Harry,  a  gawky  tjirl, 
that  stalked  round  the  rooms,  and  stared  prodigi 
ously  ? — she  that  was  stuck  to  the  side  of  a  bob-wig- 
ged  country  'squire  ? 

Clara.  Oh !  what,  the — the  girl  with  her  arms 
dangling,  her  chin  projecting,  and  her  mouth  open, 
that  looked  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  bcinp  lost. 

Sir  Harry.  Yes;  or,  as  if  she  dared  not  trust  her 
self  alone,  out  of  her  mvu  parish,  lest  somebody 
should  catch  her,  put  her  in  a  sack,  and  send  her 
for  a  present  to  the  king  of  the  cannibals. 

Osb.  The  same ;  that  is  the  accomplished  Miss 
Turnbull. 

Sir  Harry.   How ! 

Osb.  That  is  the  easy,  well-bred,  drawing-room  lady. 
Sir  Harry.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Clara.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  [with  affected  gravity.] 
and  I  don't  doubt  but  she  would  make  a  sort  of  a — a 
— a  very  good  wife.  Understands  the  art  of  brewing, 
baking,  pickling  of  pork,  curing  of  hung  beef,  darn 
ing  of  stockings,  and  other  branches  of  housewifery, 
in  perfection.  Believes  in  ghosts,  and  has  got  the 
Wandering  Prince  of  Troy,  the  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
and  the  entertaining  dialogue  of  Death  and  the  Lady, 
by  heart 

Otb.  Such,  and  so  numerous,  are  the  wife-^ike 
properties  of  Miss  Barbara  Turnbull. 

Clara.  Turnbull,  too  !  Well,  that  is  such  a  delight 
ful  name  for  a  country  lady ;  so  pastoral ! 

Otb.  The  father  was  one  of  the  greatest  graziers 
in  the  west  of  England ;  and  was  so  intent  on  getting 
money,  that  he  bred  his  children  in  the  most  stupid 
ignorance.  He  is  lately  dead,  and  the  son  has  com 
menced  gentleman  and  'squire,  by  virtue  of  the 
father's  industry  and  a  pack  of  fox-hounds ;  and 
though  he  has  scarcely  knowledge  enough  of  articu 
late  sounds  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  his  own  geese, 
yet  does  he  esteem  himself  a  devilish  shrewd  fellow, 
and  a  wit.  His  conversation  is  vociferous,  and 
patched  up  of  proverbs  and  out-of  the-way  sayings, 
which  he  strings  together  without  order  or  connec 
tion  ;  and  utters,  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  all  com 
panies,  without  respect  to  time,  place,  or  person. 

Clara.  Well,  well,  Sir  Harry,  I  shall  have  to  wish 
you  joy  soon,  I  suppose  :  but  I  must  be  gone  ;  fifty 
visits  to  make  this  morning — time  flies — but  agree 
able  company,  and  all  that,  you  know — Oh  !  Sir 
Harry,  you  mean  to  attend  the  spring  meeting  this 
year  at  Newmarket  ?  I  am  told  you  understand  the 
turf;  I  think  of  sending  a  venture  of  five  hundred 
by  somebody.  But  I  shall  see  you  often  enough 
before  then.  Adieu.  [Exit  unth  MELISSA. 

Sir  Harry.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  lady, 
Osborne  ? 

Otb.  IJ.hink  her  a  very  amiable,  accomplished 
lady ;  arra  one  that,  under  an  assumed  levity,  ob 
serves  and  understands  everything  about  her. 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.     If  I 
may  judge  from  an  acquaintance  of  such  short  date, 
she  is  the  first  woman  m  the  world. 
Osb.  Except  one,  Sir  Harry. 
Sir  Harry.  You,  Osborne,  may  make  exceptions, 
if  you  please;  I  am  not  so  captious.    She  has  beauty 
without    vanity,    virtue   without    prudery,    fashion 
without  affectation,  wit  without  malice,  gaiety  with 
out  coquetry,  humour — 

Otb.  Hold,  hold!  stop  to  breathe.  How  was  it? 
Vinegar  without  acid,  fire  without  heat,  light  without 
shade,  motion  without  matter,  ajid  a  likeness  without 
a  feature ! 
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Sir  Harry.  "  Spite,  by  the  gods  !  proud  spite  and 
burning  en»y  !" 

Osb.   But  did  you  observe  her  Newmarket  hint,  Sir 
Harry;  and  the  concealed  significance  with  which 
it  was  delivered  ? 
Sir  Harry.   I  did. 

Osb.  Which  being  faithfully  done  into  English, 
bears  this  interpretation:    "I,   Clara  ForreM 
beautiful,  elegant,  sensible  girl,  with  a  fine  fortune, 
should  like  to  take  you,  Harry  Portland,  with  youth, 
spirit,  and  certain  et  ceteras,  but"— 

Sir  Harry.  "  But  that  I  am  afraid  of  indulging  a 
partiality  for  any  man  who  is  so  intolerably  addicted 
to  gaming."  Is  not  that  the  conclusion  of  your 
speech  ? 

Osb.  Oh,  fie  !  No,  no  :  gaming  !  That  man  has  a 
body  without  a  soul,  that  never  felt  an  inclination  to 
gaming. 

Sir  Harry,  Perhaps  so;  but  that  man  has  the 
greatest  soul  who  can  best  resist  that  inclination. 

Osb.  Psha  !  Gaming  is  the  essence  of  fashion,  and 
one  of  your  strongest  recommendations.  Clara  is  a 
girl  of  spirit;  and  what  girl  that  comes  under  that 
description,  would  ever  place  her  affections  on  a 
sneaking,  sober,  prudent  fellow  ?  a  mechanical 
scoundrel,  that  knows  the  day  of  the  month,  sips 
tea,  keeps  a  pew  in  the  parish  church,  writes  memo 
randums,  and  goes  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock.  Pho ! 
absurd  ! 

Sir  Harry.  Curse  me,  Osborne,  if  I  know  what  to 
make  of  you.  You  are  a  riddle  that  I  cannot  ex 
pound.  You  have  such  an  awkward  way  of  praising 
gaming,  that  it  always  has  the  appearance  of  satire. 
Osb.  Satire  !  How  so  ?  Do  you  think  I'd  satirize 
myself?  Who  sports  more  freely  than  I  do? 

Sir  Harry.  Why,  there's  the  mystery.  You  are 
as  eager,  to  the  full,  as  I  am.  If  I  set  a  hundred  on 
a  back  hand,  you  offer  a  thousand ;  nay,  had  I  the 
fortune  of  a  nabob,  and  were  to  stake  it  all,  you 
would  be  the  first  man  to  cry  "  covered  !"  and  be 
d — d  mad  if  any  one  wanted  to  go  a  guinea :  not 
because  you  have  not  generosity,  but  in  the  true  and 
inveterate  spirit  of  gaming. 

Osb.  Certainly.  Gaming!  why,  gaming  is  the  best 
sal  volatile  for  the  spleen  :  it  rouses  the  spirits, 
agitates  the  blood,  quickens  the  pulse,  and  puts  the 
whole  nervous  system  in  a  continual  vibration.  No 
man  ever  yet  died  of  apoplexy,  that  loved  a  box  and 
dice. 

Sir  Harry.  But  they  have  died  as  suddenly. 
Osb.  Oh  !  ay,  ay;  but  that's  a  fashionable  disease, 
an  influenza;  that's  to  make  your  exit  with  4clat; 
that's  to  go  out  of  the  world  with  a  good  report. 

Sir  Harry.  True,  true  ;  and,  indeed,  as  to  a  few 
years  more  or  less,  that  is,  in  reality,  a  mighty  in 
significant  circumstance. 

Osb.  A  bagatelle  !  Let  us  live  while  we  do  live, 
and  die  when  we  cau't  live  any  longer. 

Sir  Harry.  That's  my  comfort,  that's  my  comfort. 
Yes,  yes ;  a  pistol — a  pistol  is  a  very  certain  remedy 
for  the  cholic.  Nobody  but  a  pitiful  scoundrel  would 
go  sighing,  and  whining,  and  teasing  other  people 
with  his  griefs  and  complaints.  When  a  man  is 
weary,  what  should  be  do  but  go  to  sleep  ? 

Oib.  To  be  sure.  Life  itself  is  but  a  dream.  Tif 
only  sleeping  a  little  sounder. 

Sir  Harry.  What !  live  to  be  pitied  !  Ha,  ha  !  A 
decayed  gentleman !  No,  no,  no.  A  withered 
jranch;  a  firelock  without  a  flint?  And  yet — heigho! 
this  Clara— d — n  it,  its  provoking.  Youth,  beauty, 
affability — she's  a  bewitching  girl ! 
Otb.  She  is,  indeed. 
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Sir  Harry.  A  lovely  girl ! 

Osb.  Ay,  enough  so  to  make  any  man,  that  might 
hope  to  be  in  her  favour,  in  love  with  life. 

Sir  Harry.  Any  man,  any  man  but  me — no,  no — 
Undone,  undone,  undone  ! 

Osb.  Well,  but,  seriously,  since  you  have  such 
bad  success,  why  don't  you  renounce  play  ? 

Sir  Harry.  'Tis   too   late.      I  have   sunk   eighty 
thousand ;  my  resources  almost  all  exhausted,  my 
estates  all  mortgaged  to  Jews  and  scoundrels. 
Osb-  All? 

Sir  Harry.  All ;  except  the  estate  in  Kent. 
Osb.  Well  then,   if  you  cannot  content  yourself 
with  your  present  loss,    your  best  way  will  be  to 
make  another  vigorous  push. 

Sir  Harry.  That's  exactly  what  I  am  determined 
to  do;  and,  unless  the  devil  possesses  the  dice,  I 
think  I  may  expect,  without  a  miracle,  that  fortune 
should  change  hands. 

Obs.  One  would  think  so,  indeed.  Will  you  dine, 
then,  at  my  house  ?  There  will  be  the  Chevalier,  the 
Baron,  and  the  usual  set.  They  have  engaged  to  dine 
with  me.  They  are  spirited  fellows,  and  will  play 
for  any  sum. 

Sir  Harry.  I  don't  know.  Suspicion  is  a  cursed 
meanness  ;  and  yet,  I  cannot  help  having  my  doubts 
of  some  among  that  company.  Nay,  had  you  not  so 
often  assured  me  you  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
them  all — 

Osb.  Why,  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  so  I  am.  I 
will  be  answerable  for  their  conduct,  and  that's  more 
than  I  would  say  for  any  other  set  of  gamblers  upon 
earth. 

Sir  Harry.  Well,  well ;  I'll  meet  you  there. 
Osb.  We  dine  early ;  at  five. 
Sir  Harry.  Agreed. 

Osb.  And  then,  hey  for  a  light  heart  and  a  heavy 
purse.  [Exit. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  no ;  no  light  heart  for  me  •.  I  am 
sunk,  degraded  in  my  own  opinion.  Gaming  alters 
our  very  nature.  Osborne  used  to  hate  it ;  he  was 
then  an  open-hearted,  generous  fellow ;  he  now  ap 
pears  to  have  contracted  an  insatiable  love  for 
money,  and  a  violent  desire  to  win,  he  cares  not  of 
whom — of  me  as  soon  as  another.  Were  I  in  his 
situation,  and  he  in  mine,  I  think  I  should  find  an 
aversion  to  increase  his  distress ;  he  knows  mine, 
yet  has  no  such  aversion.  Perhaps  he  thinks  my 
ruin  certain,  and  that  he  may  as  well  profit  by  it  as 
another.  I  know  him  to  have  the  most  refined  and 
strictest  sense  of  honour  :  I  have  lost  most  of  my 
money  to  him  and  in  his  company,  and,  therefore, 
have  not  been  duped  out  of  it.  That  is  some  com 
fort,  however.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Mr.  OSBORNE  and  TIMID. 

Osb.  Well,  Mr.  Timid,  has  Sir  Harry  sent  to  you 
for  a  further  supply  ? 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  sir,  yes ;  and  a  very  large 
supply,  too.  He  wants  five  thousand  pounds  imme 
diately.  Lackaday  !  I  asked  him  how  he  thought 
it  possible  for  me  to  raise  such  sums  as  he  called 
upon  me  for  every  day ;  reminded  him  what  a  bad 
way  his  affairs  were  in,  and  what  an  usurious  rate  I 
was  obliged  to  borrow  all  his  money  at. 

Osb.  What  said  he? 

Timid.  Lackaday!  not  much:  seemed  chagrined; 
8aid  it  must  have  an  end,  one  way  or  another,  soon  ; 
and  demanded  whether  I  could  or  could  not  raise 
the  money.  Lackaday  !  I  told  him  I  was  no  longer 


master  of  ways  and  means  ;  and  he  said  then  ho 
must  positively  employ  another  prime  minister,  for 
supplies  he  must  have. 

Osb.  Why  did  you  tell  him  that  ?  Go  to  him,  in 
form  him  you  have  met  with  a  tender-hearted  Jew, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  situation  of  his  affairs, 
that  will  lend  him  ten  thousand  pounds  directly,  if 
he  want  it. 

Timid.  Ten  thousand  !   on  what  terms  ? 

Osb.  Oh  !   the  mortgage  of  the  Kentish  estate. 

Timid.  The  Kentish  estate  !  Lackaday !  but.  sup 
pose  he  should  go  to  gaming,  and  lose  it  to  some 
body  else  instead  of  you. 

Osb.  Oh  !  I'll  take  care  of  that. 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  It  must  not  be  Benjamin  So 
lomons  who  lends  this  ? 

Osb.  True ;  no — humph !  Isaac  Levi,  agent  to  a 
private  company  at  Amsterdam. 

Timid.  [Writes  in  a  pocket-book. ~\  "Isaac  Levi, 
agent  to  a  private  company  at  Amsterdam."  7  ack 
aday ! 

Osb.  Well,  go  you  to  him,  and  inform  him  that 
the  money  shall  be  ready  in  about  half-an-hour. 

Timid.  Lackaday!  good  young  gentleman!  Hea 
ven  pardon  me,  I  had  like  to  have  said  d—  the  dice ! 
You'll  be  a  true  friend  ? 

Osb.  Be  under  no  apprehensions.  This  old  fool  is 
become  suspicious,  I  must  be  sudden.  [Aside. 

Timid.  Had  not  we  better  inform  him  of  all,  be 
fore  he  goes  any  further  ? 

Osb.  By  no  means ;  leave  that  to  me. 

Timid.  Lackaday !  Well,  the  remembrance  of  a 
good  deed  is  grateful  on  a  death-bed. 

Osb.  Do  you  be  expeditious ;  I'll  instruct  the  Jew, 
and  he  shall  meet  you  here.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.—  The  same. 

Sir  HARRY  PORTLAND  and  MELISSA  discovered. 

Sir  Harry.  Heavens !  what  romance !  I  can 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  so 
strange  an  affair  ? 

Mel.  Strange  !  it's  miraculous.  Quixotism  !  And 
our  good  uncle  is  the  prince  of  madmen. 

Sir  Harry.  To  send  a  foolish,  illiterate,  country 
dowdy,  and  her  blockhead  brother,  a  visiting  on  such 
an  errand !  What  can  I  say  to  them  ?  I  declare  I 
don't  know  how  to  behave  :  never  was  so  embar 
rassed  in  my  life.  Where  are  they  ? 

Mel.  He  has  made  an  acquaintance  with  the 
groom,  and  is  gone  to  the  mews,  which  seems  to  be 
his  proper  element,  to  examine  the  horses ;  and  I 
left  her  with  my  woman,  staring,  like  a  Dutch  doll, 
at  everything  she  fixed  her  eyes  on.  Here  she  somes. 

Enter  Miss  TURNBULL. 

Miss  T.  My  gracious  !  Here  be  a  power  of  voine 
— [staring  about.] — I  wonder  if  that  be  he  that  be  to 
be  my  husband.  [Aside. 

Sir  Harry.  I  hope,  madam,  the  fatigue  of  your 
journey  has  not  injured  your  health. 

Miss  T.  Zir? 

Sir  Harry.  I  hope  you  are  pretty  well  after  your 
journey. 

Mm  T.  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  zir.  Iveck  !  he's 
a  handsome  man.  [Aside 

Mel.  This  is  the  oddest  affair. 
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Sir  Harry.  [Adfo.]  I  dnu'i  know  what  to  say  to 
her.  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Turnbull,  )<>>.i  wi*i't  find  th«> 
town  so  agreeable  as  tin;  KlvMan  field*  of  Somerset 
shire. 

Mist  T.  Lysiau  fields  :  Tlu-iv  !>»•  no  zuch  yields 
in  our  parts.  There  be  only  com  vields  aud  hay 
yields. 

Mel.  My  brother,  madam,  means  to  say,  you  are 
not  so  well  pleased  with  the  town  .is  with  the  coun 
try,  perhaps, 

Mist  T.  Oh !  yes,  but  I  be  though,  and  ton  times 
better.  [They  stun, I  >il>-nt  /;<;•  fun-  tint,'.  \  I 'ray,  miss, 
when  did  you  sec  Xekel  Turnbull,  iny  uncle  ? 

Mel.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  him. 

Miu  T.  My  gracious !  What,  don't  you  know 
Zekel  ? 

Mel.  No,  indeed. 

Miss  T.  Why,  he  do  come  to  London  zity  vour 
times  every  year. 

Sir  Harry.  Is  he  in  parliament  ? 

Miss  T.  Parliament ! 

Sir  Harry.  Yes. 

Mitt  T.  What,  a  parliament-man  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Yes. 

Miss  T.  No;  he  be  a  grazier.  [Silence  again.] 
Pray,  miss,  have  you  been  to  zee  the  lions  and  the 
wax-work  to-day? 

Mel.  To-day? 

Miu  T.  Ees. 

Mel.  I  never  saw  them  in  my  life. 

Miss  T.  My  gracious !  What,  never  zaw  the  kings 
and  the  queens,  and  the  tomb-stones  ? 

Mel.  No. 

Miu  T.  Merciful  vather !  Well,  let's  go  and  zee 
'em  now,  then. 

Mel.  People  of  fashion  never  go  to  those  kind  of 
places. 

Miss  T.  Never  ! 

Mel.  Never. 

Miss  T.  My  gracious  !  But  I  am  zure  I  will  go 
every  day,  while  I  be  in  London  zity,  if  I  can  vind 
the  way.  Pray,  be  this  vair-time  here  ?  Where  be 
all  those  volk  gwain,  and  wh^re  do  they  all  come  fro'? 

Turn.  [Without.]  Barbara,  Barbara!  Where 
beest,  Barbara? 

Miu  T.  1  be  here. 

Enter  'Squire  TURNBULL. 

Turn.  Well,  Zir  Harry,  here  we  be.  Madam, 
your  zervant.  I  zupped  wi'  Zir  Hornet  three  nights 
ago,  an'  a  zaid  you  be  a  vine  lass  :  what,  though  I 
had  never  zcen  you,  but  I  gave  you,  miss,  in  a 
bumper;  an'  Zir  Hornet  swore  that,  except  Barbara, 
a  didn't  knaw  one  to  match  you. 

Mel.  He  did  me  great  honour. 

Turn.  Why,  to  be  zure  a  did.  What,  though  a 
was  wrong — I  zee  a  was  wrong  ;  Barbara  is  well 
enough ;  but  vor  all  the  length  of  her  spurs,  she 
won't  do,  pitted  against  this  vine  ginger  pullet. 

Mel.  Your  compliments  quite  overpower  me,  sir. 

Turn.  Compliments  !  No,  no.  What,  though 
vather  be  dead,  an'  I  ha'  three  thousand  a  year,  and 
the  best  pack  of  vox  dogs  in  Zomersetshire,  I  ha' 
no  need  make  compliments ;  I  would  as  zoon  over 
ride  the  hounds,  or  veil  oak  zaplings  vor  vire-wood. 
Barbara,  mayhap,  understands  zic  things,  her  reads 
kademy  o'  compliments ;  vor  my  part,  I  ha'  no  time 
vor  zic  trash — 

Mitt  T.  I'm  zure  it  be  a  very  pretty  book. 

Turn.  Hold  thy  tongue,  Barbara,  an'  then  nobody 
will  knaw  thee  beest  a  vool.  Lookye  me,  miss  :  I  do 
want  a  wife,  and  I  should  like  hugely  vor  you  an' 
I  to  zet  our  horses  together,  as  the  zaying  is. 


rk  as  they  are 


Mel.  Sir,  I  don't  understand — 

Turn.   Vor  my  part,  I  am  none  o'  your  half-bred 
ones.    What,  though  shilly-shally  and  no  thank  you 
are  always  hungry — a  lame  tongue  gets  nothing,  and 
the  last  wooer  wins  the  maid — a  bad  hound  ma\ 
a  hare,  but  a  good  one  will  catch  her. 

Sir  Harry.  I  believe,  sir,  you  never  saw  my  sister 

Turn.  Why,  no,  to  be  zure.  What  though,  love 
and  a  red  nose  can't  be  hid — If  you  cut  up  the  goose, 
I'll  eat  it — The  hare  starts  when  the  hound  least 
expects  it 

Sir  Harry.  Very  true,  sir ;  but  here  is  a  disa 
greeable  misunderstanding — 

Turn.  Why,  to  be  zure,  I  do  knaw  it  We  mis 
understand  the  thing  parfitly  well :  it  be  very  disa 
greeable,  an'  I  be  glad  of  it  I  ha*  brought  Barbara 
to  London  to  zee  the  lions,  buy  ribands,  an'  be  mar 
ried.  But,  what  though,  liking's  liking,  an'  love's 
love;  myzelf  bevore  my  zister.  If  the  mountain 
won't  go  to  the  man,  the  man  mun  go  to  the  moun 
tain — an'  vaint  heart  never  won  vair  lady. 

Sir  Harry.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  that  were  my 
sister's  affections  totally  disengaged,  this  abruptness 
were  very  unlikely  to  gain  them  ?  Is  it  not  too  vio 
lent,  think  you,  for  female  delicacy  ? 

Turn.  Why,  to  be  zure — vemale  delicacy  !  I  hate 
it ;  and  as  vor  your  abruptness,  why,  gi'  me  the 
man  that  speaks  bolt  outright :  I  am  vor  none  o' 
your  abruptness.  What  though,  he  must  ha*  leave 
to  speak  that  can't  hold  his  tongue. 

Mel.  Your  proverb  is  quite  apropos,  sir. 

Turn.  Why,  to  be  zure ;  dogs  barlf 
bred. 

Sir  Harry  and  Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Turn.  I  am  a  staunch  hound,  miss,  and  seldom  at 
vault;  an'  zo,  wi'  your  leave,  I'll — 

[Offers  to  kiss  MELISSA. 

Mel.  1  beg,  sir — 

Turn.  Nay,  don't  be  bashful ;  I  like  fruit  too  well 
to  play  long  at  bob-cherry — a's  a  vool,  indeed,  that 
can't  carve  a  plum-pudding. 

[Offers  to  hiss  again,  and  is  prevented  by  Sir  H. 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you, 
that  you  are  entirely  mistaken,  both  with  respect  to 
the  affections  of  my  sister  and  myself.  As  a  friend 
of  my  uncle's,  sir,  I  shall  be  happy  to  shew  you  every 
respect,  but  nothing  farther  can  possibly  take  place 
between  the  families. 

[Enter  a  Servant,  and  delivers  a  card  to  ME 
LISSA. — Exit  MELISSA. 

Serv.  Mr.  Timid  desired  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
Mr.  Levi  is  quite  tired  of  waiting;  and  says,  if  \«m 
can't  come  now,  he  will  call  again  to-morrow. 

Sir  Harry.  Oh !  tell  him  he  must  not  go ;  I  beg 
Mr.  Levi's  pardon,  I'll  be  with  him  in  a  minute. 
[fa-it  Servant]  Sir  Hornet  has  been  exceedingly 
precipitate  in  this  business,  sir :  he  is  coming  to 
town,  and  must  apologize  for  his  error.  As  to  my 
sister,  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  has  every  respect  for 
your  merits  they  deserve;  but  her  affections  are 
pre-engaged,  the  nuptials  fixed,  and  are  soon  to  be 
celebrated.  While  you  remain  in  town,  however,  1 
beg  you  will  command  my  house  and  services.  [  Exit. 

Turn.  Well,  Barbara,  what  dost  think  on  un  ? 

Miu  T.  Why,  a  be  well  enough;  but  I  daunt 
rightly  knaw  what  a  means. 

Turn.  What  a  means!  thee  beest  a  vool;  thee 
•lost  na'  knaw  the   London  tongue,  thoe  HXM- 
zaid,  in  a  kind  o*  round-about  way,  that  it's  all  right. 

Miu  T.  Did  a  ? 

Turn.   Did  a1    whv  to    be   zure  a  did;   didst   na' 
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zee  how  zivil  a  wore,  an'  what,  a  low  bow  a  made  ? 
But  thce  has  no  contagion  in  thee  ;  thee  will  never 
learn  what's  what. 

Miss  T.  Why.,  where  be  I  to  learn  zic  things  ?  I 
ha'  never  been  no  where. 

Turn.  Never  been  no  where  !  Well,  what  o' that? 
Where  have  I  been?  I  ha'  never  been  no  wher3. 
What  though,  I  do  knaw  how  to  ztir  my  broth  with 
out  scalding  my  vinger — I  can  zee  an  owl  in  an  oven 
as  zoon  as  another. 

Miss  T.  But  when  be  us  to  go  and  zee  the  zights  ? 

Turn.  Oh !  we'll  go  all  together  on  the  wedding- 
day. 

"Miss  T.  My  gracious  !  I  wish  it  were  here. 

Turn.  Ay,  ay;  I  daunt  doubt  thee  :  women,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  be  never  zatisfied. 

Miss  T.  An'  be  you  to  be  married  as  well  ? 

Turn.  Be  I  to  be  married  as  well !  Why,  to  be 
zure  I  be.  Isn't  vather  dead  ?  an'  ha'  not  I  three 
thousand  a-ycar,  an'  the  best  pack  o'  vox  dogs  in 
Zomerzetzhire  ?  An'  didst  na'  hear  me  tell  miss  'at 
I  would  marry  her  ?  What  though,  I  do  knaw  how 
to  catch  two  pigeons  wi'  one  pea ;  shew  a  dog  a 
bone,  and  he'll  wag  his  tail;  he  that  is  born  a 
beauty  is  half-married,  an'  like  will  to  like. 

Miss  T.  Well,  then,  take  me  to  parliament-house, 
an'  shew  me  the  king,  an'  the  queen,  and  the  lord 
mayor,  an'  th'  elephant,  an'  the  rest  o'  th'  royal 
vamily. 

Turn.  I  tell  thee,  thee  sha'n't. 

Mm  T.  My  gracious  !  What  zignification's  my 
coming  to  London  zity,  an'  I  must  be  moped  up  a 
this'n  ?  I  will  go,  zo  I  will. 

Turn.  I  tell  thee,  thee  sha'n't. 

Miss  T.  Why,  then,  an'  I  munnot  zee  the  king, 
I'll  go  into  next  room  and  zee  his  picter,  that  I  will. 

[Exit. 

Turn.  Ahoic  !  Barbara,  Babara  !  The  helve  after 
the  hatchet — He  that  holds  a  woman,  mun  ha'  a 
long  rope  an'  a  strong  arm — Women  an'  mules  will 
go  their  own  road  in  zpite  of  riders  or  ztinging- 
iiettlcs.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  House  of  Mr.  Vandervelt. 
Enter  VANDERVELT. 

Vand.  Clara  is  very  beautiful,  but  mankind  is  very 
censorious.  They  will  tell  me  that  sixty -seven  is  too 
late  in  life  to  undertake  the  begetting,  bringing  up, 
and  providing  for  a  family.  What  of  that  ?  Must  I 
go  out  of  the  world  as  I  came  into  it — nobody  to  re 
member  me  ?  Must  the  name  of  Vandervelt  be  for 
gotten  ?  Must  I  leave  no  pretty  picture  of  myself? 
Sixty-seven  is  but  sixty-seven.  Have  not  we  a 
thousand  examples  of  longevity  upon  record  ?  And 
then,  as  to  cuckolds,  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  they 
are  as  common  now  as  they  were  when  I  was  a 
youngster.  Times,  men,  and  manners  alter.  Child 
ren  areboi'n  wittier,  and  the  world  gets  more  sedate: 
I  myself  am  a  living  proof  of  it:  I  never  go  to  bag 
nios  now ;  I  never  break  lamps, 'beat  watchmen, 
and  kick  constables  now.  I  have  no  such  wicked 
inclinations. 

Enter  CLARA. 

Clara.  Ah  !  man  cher  papa  !    What,  ruminating  ? 

Vand.  Ah  !  turtle.  But  why  do  you  always  call 
me  papa  ?  you  know  I  don't  like  that  word,  turtle. 

Clara.  And  why,  papa,  do  you  always  call  me 
turtle  ?  Have  not  I  told  you,  fifty  times,  it  puts  me 
in  mind  of  calipash,  and  aldermen,  and  other  ugly 
animals. 


fyand.  Calipash  !  Thou  art  sweeter,  more  tender, 
delicate,  delightful,  and  delicious,  than  all  the  cali 
pash  and  calipee  in  the  universe.  A  gem,  a  jewel, 
that  all  the  sultans,  grand  signiors,  and  great  mo 
guls  of  the  whole  earth  have  not  riches  enough  to 
purchase. 

Clara.  You  are  so  gallant !  You  do  say  the  most 
obliging  things. 

Vand.  Say  the  most  obliging  things  !  Ay,  and 
will — no  matter — Deeds,  title-deeds,  rent-rolls,  India 
bonds — Well,  death  and  the  day  of  judgment  will 
make  strange  discoveries. 

Clara.  Oh!  yes  :  I  know  you  wise  men  often  me 
ditate  on  these  serious  subjects. 

Vand.  Ay,  life  is  treacherous  ground ;  one  foot 
firm,  and  the  next  in  a  pit. 

Claia.  But  why  so  melancholy,  papa? 

Vand.  I  have  no  friends ;  that  is,  no  relations,  no 
childrerx;  have  made  a  great  fortune  by  care,  and 
labour,  and  anxiety,  and  debarring  myself  the  plea 
sures  and  comforts  of  life  in  my  youth ;  and  why 
should  not  I  sit  down  and  enjoy  it  ? 

Clara.  Very  true  ;   and  why  don't  you  ? 

Vand.  Because  men  are  fools,  and  laugh  they 
don't  know  why.  I  hate  ridicule  ;  nobody  loves  to 
be  thought  ridiculous.  The  world  has  got  false  no 
tions  :  a  man  of  fifty  is  called  old,  and  must  not  be 
in  love,  for  fear  of  being  pointed  at ;  whereas,  some 
men  are  older  at  thirty,  than  others  at  threescore. 

Clara.  Certainly. 

Vand.  What  is  threescore  ? 

Clara.  A  handful  of  minutes, — 

Vand.  That  vanish  like  a  summer  shower, — 

Clara.  Melt  like  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a  dish  of  tea — 

Vand.  That  come  you  don't  know  how, — 

Clara.  And  go  you  don't  know  where. 

Vand.  Surely,  a  man  of  sixty  may  walk  through  a 
church-yard  without  fear  of  tumbling  into  a  grave  ? 

Clara.  If  he  can  jump  over  it. 

Vand.  True  :  and  I  was  once  an  excellent  jumper. 
Sixty!  why,  Henry  Jenkins,  the  Yorkshire  fisher 
man,  lively  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  So  that  a 
man  of  sixty,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  has  a 
chance  to  live  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

Clara.  Well,  I  declare,  papa,  you  are  quite  a 
blooming  youth  ;  forty  years  younger,  in  my  opinion, 
than  you  were  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 

Vand.  Forty? 

Clara.  At  least. 

Vand.  Why,  then,  by  dad,  as  thou  sayest,  I  am  a 
blooming  youth.  Ah  !  turtle,  I  could  tell  you  some 
thing  that  would  surprise  you ;  I  could  tell  you— 
Think  what  I  could  tell  you.  [Sinys.]  "If 'tis  joy 
to  wound  a  lover" — hem! — "how  much  more  to 
give  him  ease." 

Clara.  [Sings.]  "  When  his  passion  we  disco 
ver" — 

Vand.  "  Oh  !  how  pleasing  'tis  to  please  !"  Oh! 
I  could  tell — but  no,  no ;  you  are  sniggering,  laugh 
ing  in  your  sleeve :  ay,  ay,  I  perceive  it ;  you're  a 
wit,  and  I  am  an  old  fool :  sneering,  ridiculing  me; 
I  hate  wit  and  ridicule. 

Clara.  Me  a  wit !  Lord  !  papa,  I  would  not  be 
such  an  animal  for  the  world.  A  wit !  Why,  a  wit 
is  a  kind  of  urchin,  that  every  man  will  set  his  dog 
at,  but  won't  touch  himself,  for  fear  of  pricking  his 
fingers.  A  wit  is  a  monster  with  a  hideous  long 
tongue  and  no  brains ;  a  dealer  in  paradoxes  ;  one 
that  is  blind  through  a  profusion  of  light;  walks 
upon  metaphor,  is  always  seen  in  a  simile,  vanishes 
if  you  come  too  near  him,  and  is  only  to  be  laid  by 
a  cudgel 
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Vand.  Frightful,  Indeed !  Thuuk  heaven,  nobody 
can  suy  I  am  a  wit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Codicil,  the  attorney,  desires  to  speak 
with  you,  sir. 

Vand.  Very  well ;  I  am  coming. 

Serv.  Mrs.  Trip,  uiadaiu,  is  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  and  says  she  hopes  your  ladyship  is  \srll. 

Clara.   Desire  her  to  \vulk  up.          [j&ral  Servant. 

Vand.  Who  is  Mrs.  Trip,  turtle? 

Clara.  A  person  that  lived  several  years  in  our 
family.  She  is,  at  present,  lad\  's-maid  to  Melissa, 
Sir  Harry  Portland's  sister.  She  will  divert  me  with 
her  fine  language ;  besides  that,  I  wish  to  ask  her 
how  she  likes  Sir  Harry's  family. 

Vand.  I  know  Sir  Harry's  uncle,  Sir  Hornet  Arm 
strong,  very  well ;  an  old  friend. 

Clara.  Indeed  !  I  never  saw  him  here. 

Vand.  Why,  no,  I  don't  know  how  it  has  hap 
pened,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  above  twin-  these 
two  years  myself;  he's  an  odd  mortal;  a  whimsical 
old  gentleman.  Well,  b'ye,  b'ye  ! 

Clara.  Adieu ! 

Vand.  B'ye,  b'ye  !  [Exit. 

Clara.  This  Sir  Harry  runs  continually  in  my 
head ;  ay,  and  I  am  afraid  has  found  a  place  in  my 
heart :  yes,  yes  ;  there's  no  denying  that :  but  that 
friend,  that  Mr.  Osborne — If  I  have  any  penetration, 
that  man  wears  a  most  suspicious,  hypocritical  face. 

Enter  Mrs.  TRIP. 

So,  Mrs.  Trip,  how  have  you  done  this  long  time  ? 

Mrt.  T.  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  madam,  except 
that  I  am  subject  to  the  historicals,  and  troubled 
with  the  vapours ;  being,  as  I  am,  of  a  dilikut  nerv 
ous  system,  whereof  I  am  so  giddy,  that  my  poor 
head  is  sometimes  quite  in  a  whirlpool ;  and  if  I  did 
not  bathe  with  my  lady,  the  doctor  tells  me  I  should 
decline  into  a  liturgy,  and  so  fall  down  and  die,  per- 
1  ps,  in  a  fit  of  apostacy. 

Clara.  And  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Sir  Harry's 
family,  Mrs.  Trip  ? 

Mi ».  T.  I  came  soon  after  my  poor  dear  lady, 
your  mamma,  died,  and  was  interrogated;  wheieof 
I  was  at  her  funeral.  My  lady  is  a  very  good  lady ; 
that  is,  I  mean,  ma'am,  my  future  lady  that  I  live 
with  at  present :  she  is  to  be  married  soon  to  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  may  Hydra,  the  god  of  marriage,  tie 
the  gorgon  knot ;  whereof  I  heard  your  ladyship  is 
to  be  one  of  the  ceremonials. 

Clara.  I  am  invited,  and  shall  be  there.  But,  pray, 
Mrs.  Trip,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Osborne? 

Mrt.  T.  Oh,  lard  !  ma'am,  consaruing  Mr.  Os- 
borue — I  heard  a  small  bird  sing. 

Clara.  A  small  bird  sing  ! 

Mr*.  T.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Clara.  Of  what  fsather  was  this  fowl  ? 

.  T.  Foul !  No,  I  assure  you,  your  ladyship; 
as  fair  a  speechified  person  as  any  in  England; 
whereof  he  has  a  great  valiation  for  me. 

Clara.  Well. 

Mrs.  T.  And  so,  the  secret  is,  that  Mr.  Osborne 
has  won  almost  all  Sir  Harry's  estate. 

Clara.   Indeed  ! 

V/..  T.  And,   moreover,   has  pretended  t<> 
s\n;igogue,  and  a  Jew,  and  has  lent  money  in  other 
peopto'l  names,  on  mortgagees  and  nuitants,  whereof 
my  friend  has  been  a  party  consarned. 

Clara.  Good  heaven,  what  villainy  !  [Atide.]  And 
jn.i\.  who  is  your  friend,  Mrs.  Trip  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Oh  !  ma'am.  I  hope;  your  ladyship  won't 


intoxicate  me  on  that  head,  for  I  know  Mr.  Timid 
too  well  ti. — 

Clara.  Oh!   it  was  Mr.  Timid  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Why — that  is,  ma'am— I  didn't  mean — 
Mercy  !  what  have  I  said  ? 

Clara.  Yon  may  assure  yourself,  Mrs.  Trip,  I 
•diull  he  careful  not  to  do  you  any  prejudice. 

Mrt.  T.  I  am  sure,  I  am  supinely  obligationed  to 
your  lad)>lii|>.  [/,'/</. 

Clara.  Poor  Sir  Harry  !  He  hag  a  heart  that 
does  honour  to  mankind,  that  does  not  merit  dis 
tress  ;  yet,  if  I  augur  right,  it  must  shortly  feel  tin: 

<-st  pangs  false  friendship  can  inflict.  Un, 
ful  Osborne!    I  must  u:mi  M.-h^.i  to  beware  of  him, 
and,  if  possible,  to  detach  Sir  Harry  from  th<    . 
ing-table.  \JKfit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Sir  Harry  Portland's  Home. 

Enter  SIR   HARRY   PORTLAND,  CI.ARA,  MELISSA, 
and  VANDEUVELT. 

Clara.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Sir  Harry,  you  are  a  happy  man. 

Vand.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  you  are  a  happy  man. 

Mel.  Such  an  accomplished  spouse  ! 

Clara.  And  so  kind  an  uncle  ! 

Sir  Harry.  Upon  my  soul,  I  can't  help  laughing; 
and  yet  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  affair,  the  more  I 
am  amazed;  Sir  Hornet  is  whimsical,  'tis  true,  but 
no  fool. 

Vand.  Fool,  Sir  Harry  !  no,  no  ;  he  is  always  the 
readiest  to  spy  the  fooleries  of  other  people :  many  a 
time  have  I  laughed  at  his  whims  and  jokes;  an  odd 
mortal  he  is. 

Clara.  Nay,  if  he  be  so  fond  of  a  joke,  who  knows 
but  he  may  have  sent  them  on  this  errand  for  the 
joke's  sake  ? 

Vand.  By  dad,  turtle,  thou  hast  hit  it.  As  sure  as 
can  be,  that's  it;  it  is  for  the  joke's  sake. 

Sir  Harry.  Impossible  :  the  affair  is  too  serious  to 
be  intentional  caprice. 

Mel.  But  I  thought,  when  I  left  you,  you  were 
corning  to  an  eclaircissement. 

Sir  Harry.  Coming  to  an  eclaircissement !  Why, 
I  told  them,  as  plain  as  I  could  speak,  that  no  alli 
ance  whatever  could  take  place  between  the  families. 

Mel.  Tis  certain  they  have  not  understood  you, 
then. 

Sir  Harry.  Well,  there  the  matter  must  rest  till 
I  can  find  an  interpreter,  for  I  can't  make  myself 
more  intelligible. 

Clara.  And  you  have  not  had  one  tender  love- 
scene  yet? 

Sir  Harry.  Not  one.  I  am  amazed  at  the  girl's 
simplicity,  it  equals  her  ignorance ;  she  speaks  and 
looks  so  totally  unconscious  of  impropriety,  so  void 
of  intentional  error,  that  I  don't  know  how  to  reply. 

Clara.  Suppose,  then,  you  were  to  practice  a  little. 
Come,  I'll  stand  up  for  the  young  lady. 

Sir  Harry.  I  shall  still  fiiid  a  difficulty  to  speak. 

Clara.  SurcK  ! 

Sir  Harry.  In  very  truth,  ma'am.  But  it  will  be 
from  a  quite  different  motive. 

Clara.  Oh!  fur  the  love  of  curiosity,  Sir  Harry, 
explain  your  motive. 

Vand.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  explain  your  motive. 
1  cannot,  sir. 

Vand.  Cunnot!     Sir  Harry,  why  so? 
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Sir  Harry.  For  reasons,  sir,  which  are  far  more 
easily  imagined  than  described. 

Vand.  Nay,  don't  be  afraid,  Sir  Harry.  My  turtle 
knows  how  to  answer  interrogatories ;  you  won't  find 
her  a  simpleton,  I  warrant. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  sir;  the  danger  is  that  she  might 
find  me  one. 

Vand.  I  fancy,  Sir  Harry,  you  are  a  little  like 
me  :  cautious  with  the  ladies,  lest  you  should  be 
made  ridiculous.  I  am  very  circumspect  in  those 
matters. 

Sir  Harry.  You  are  very  right,  sir  ;  it  is  not  every 
one  who  has  the  gift  of  wearing  a  fool's-cap  with  a 
grace. 

Clara.  Ay,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  Sir  Harry, 
1  should  like  to  have  a  love-scene  with  you. 

Vand.  How,  turtle  ! 

Clara.  In  the  character  of  Miss  Turnbull. 

Vand.  Oh!  ay,  do,  Sir  Harry,  have  a  love-scene 
with  my  turtle. 

Sir  Harry.  Anything  to  oblige  you,  sir. 

Vand.  Come,  then,  begin.  [Clara  sets  herself  in 
an  awkward,  silly  attitude.}  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Look,  look 
at  my  Turtle  lovey-dovey. 

Sir  Harry.  [Addressing  Clara.~\  My  uncle,  Sir 
Hornet  Armstrong,  madam,  is  desirous  that  I  should 
gain  the  inestimable  blessing  of  your  hand. 

Clara.  Anan  ! 

Vand.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Harry.  And  give  me  leave  to  say,  madam, 
however  unworthy  I  may  be  of  the  happiness  and 
honour  intended  me,  no  person  can  be  more  sensible 
of  them. 

Clara.  What !  that  be  as  much  as  to  zay  you  wunt 
ha'  me,  I  zuppose.  [Whimpers. 

Vand.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Nay,  but  don't  cry  in  earnest, 
lovey-dovey. 

Sir  Harry.  Oh  !  dry  those  heavenly  eyes,  madam, 
and  believe  me,  when  I  call  every  sacred  power  to 
witness  my  affection,  I  love,  I  adore,  I  die  for  you. 
Suffer  me  to  wipe  away  those  pearly  tears  that  hide 
the  beauties  of  your  cheek.  {Offering  to  salute  her. 

Clara.  Hold,  hold,  Sir  Harry  ! 

Vand.  Ay,  hold,  hold,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  Why  so,  sir  ?    'Tis  quite  in  character. 

Clara.  Deuce  take  you,  Sir  Harry,  you — you  are 
too  passionate  in  your  feigned  addresses  ;  so  warm 
and  pressing— 

Vand.  Ay,  so  warm  and  pressing. 

Clara.  One  was  not  aware. 

Sir  Harry.  I  was  taken  by  surprise  myself,  ma 
dam.  The  bounteous  god  of  love  kindly  contrived 
an  opportunity  which  my  profound  adoration,  and  a 
conscious  want  of  merit,  had  totally  deprived  me  of. 
Pardon  me,  if,  for  a  moment,  I  forgot  that  respect 
which  every  one,  who  beholds  you,  cannot  help 
feeling. 

Vand.  Why,  what's  this,  Sir  Harry  ?  You  are 
not  in  downright  earnest,  are  you  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Sincere  as  dying  sinners  imploring 
mercy. 

Vand,  What,  in  love  with  my  turtle  ? 

Clara.  Pooh  !  Why,  no,  to  be  sure.  We  were 
only  acting  a  supposed  scene. 

Vand.  Supposed  !  By  dad,  I  think  it  was  devil 
ishly  like  a  real  scene.  You  both  did  your  parts 
very  naturally. 

jS'zV  Harry.  Oh  !  sir,  no  aotor  who  feels  as  forcibly 
as  I  do,  can  ever  mistake  his  character. 

Vand.  Feels  forcibly  !  Your  feelings  are  forcible, 
indeed. 

Mel>  Come,  come,  let  us  adjourn  to  the  drawing- 


room  ;  I  want  to  have  your  opinions  on  a  painting 
of  Coreggio's  that  my  brother  has  made  me  a  pre 
sent  of. 

Vand.  Favour  me  with  your  hand,  young  lady; 
and,  Sir  Harry,  do  you  take  my  turtle's  ;  but  don't 
you  let  your  feelings  be  too  forcible.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Hall  in  Sir  Harry  Portland's  house. 

Enter  Sir  HORNET  ARMSTRONG  and  Servant. 
Sir  HOT.  Are  the  trunks  safe,  sirrah  George  ? 
Serv,  Yes,  sir, 

Sir  Hor.  And  did  you  order  that  dog  of  a  postil 
lion  to  take  care  of  the  poor  devils  the  horses  ? 

Serv.  I  did,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  And  of  himself  ? 

Serv.   I  did,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  You  did,  sir  ?  Why,  then,  do  you  go 
and  take  care  of  yourself,  you  rascal. 

Serv.  I  will,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  And  d'ye  hear,  George  ? 

Serv.  Sir? 

Sir  Hor.  If  I  find  you  disobey  my  orders,  I'll 
break  your  bones. 

Serv.  I'll  be  very  careful,  sir,  I  assure  you.  [Exit. 
Enter  TIMID  and  SCRIP. 

Timid.  Brokerage  comes  rather  heavy,  Mr.  Scrip, 
when  the  sum  is  large. 

Scrip.  Heavy !  no,  no  ;  a  d — d  paltry  pittance  ; 
five-and-twenty  pounds  only,  you  see,  selling  out 
twenty  thousand.  Get  more  by  one  lucky  hit  than, 
fifty  of  these  would  produce. 

Timid.  Ay! 

Scrip.  Oh  !  yes ;  jobbing — stock-jobbing,  between 
you  and  I,  is  the  high  road  to  wealth. 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  may  be  so.  Well,  good  day. 
[Scrip  is  going,  but  seeing  Sir  Hornet,  stops  to  listen.] 

Sir  Hor.  What,  old  Lackaday  ! 

Timid.  Ah !  Sir  Hornet. 
]  I  Sir  Hor.  What's  the  best  news  with  you  ? 

Timid.  Ah,  lackaday  !  the  best  news  I  know  is 
scarcely  worth  relating. 

Scrip.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  [To  Sir  HOR.]  beg  par 
don — bad  news  in  town,  did  you  say  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Bad,  sir !  not  that  I  have  heard. 

Scrip.  Exceedingly  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  Hor.  Sir  ? 

Scrip.  Never  was  more  distressed  for  bad  news. 

Sir  Hor.  Distressed  for  bad  news  ! 

Scrip.  Excessively !  The  reduction  of  Gibraltar, 
the  taking  of  Jamaica,  or  the  destruction  of  the  grand 
fleet,  one  of  the  three  would  make  me  a  happy  man 
for  life. 

Sir  Hor.  The  destruction  of  the  grand  fleet  make 
you  happy  for  life  ? 

Scrip.  Completely. 

Sir  Hor.  Here's  a  precious  scoundrel ! 

Scrip.  No  great  reason  to  complain,  to  be  sure ;  do 
more  business  than  any  three  doctors  of  the  college  ; 
generally  of  the  sure  side ;  made  a  large  fortune,  if 
this  does  not  give  me  a  twinge ;  rather  overdone  it ; 
but  any  severe  stroke,  any  great  national  misfor 
tune,  would  exactly  close  my  account. 
.  Sir  Hor.  Hark  you,  sir ! 

Scrip.  Sir? 

Sir  Hor.  It  is  to  be  hoped — 

Scrip.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

Sir  Hor.  That  a  halter  will  exactly  close  your  ac 
count. 

Scrip.  Sir? 

Sir  Hor.  You  raven-faced  rascal !  Rejoice  at  na 
tional  misfortunes  !  Zounds  !  I  thought  such  lan 
guage  was  nowhere  to  be  heard  from  the  mouth  of 
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an  Englishman,  unless  he  were  a  member  of  parlia 
ment. 

Scrip.  Lord !  sir,  you  don't  consider  that  I  am  a 
bear  for  almost  half  a  million. 

Sir  Hor.  You  are  an  impudent  villain  !  Rejoice 
at  the  distress  of  your  country  ! 

Scrip.  Why,  Lord!  sir,  to  be  sure  ;  when  I  am  a 
bear.     There's  not  a  bear  in  the  Alley  but  would  d 
the  same.    Were  1  a  bull,  indeed,  the  case  would  be 
altered. 

Sir  Hor    A  bull ! 

Scrip.  For  instance,  at  the  taking  of  Charles- 
Town,  no  man  was  merrier,  no  man  more  elate,  m 
man  in  better  spirit.-. 

Sir  Hor.  How  so,  gentle  sir  ? 

Scrip.  Oh !  dear  sir,  at  that  time  I  was  a  bull  to 
a  vast  amount,  when,  very  fortunately  for  me,  (he- 
news  arrived;  the  guns  fired,  the  bells  clattered,  the 
stocks  mounted,  and  I  made  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Enough  to  make  a  man  merry.  Never  spent  a  hap 
pier  night  in  my  life. 

•Sir  Hor.  Aha  !  then,  according  to  that  arithmetic, 
you  would  be  as  merry  and  as  happy  to-night,  could 
you  accomplish  the  destruction  of  this  said  British 
fleet 

Scrip.  Happier,  happier  by  half!  for  I  should  real- 
ire  at  least  twice  the  sum — twice  the  sum. 

Sir  Hor.  Twice  the  sum  ! 

Scrip.  Ay,  twice  the  sum.  Oh  !  that  would  be  a 
glorious  event,  indeed.  Never  prayed  so  earnestly 
for  anything  since  I  was  born ;  and  who  knows — 
who  knows  what  a  little  time  may  do  for  us  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Zounds  !  how  my  elbow  aches  !      | 

Scrip.  I  shall  call  on  some  leading  people — men 
of  intelligence — of  the  right  stamp. 

Sir  Hor.  You  shall  ? 

Scrip.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  then,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
destroy  the  British  fleet  between  you. 

Scrip.  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so — do  everything  in  my 
power.  Oh !  it  would  be  a  glorious  event. 

Sir  Hor.  Hark  you  !  sir,  do  you  see  that  door  ? 

Scrip.  Sir? 

Sir  Hor.  And  this  cane  ? 

Scrip.  Why,  but,  sir — 

Sir  Hor.  Make  your  exit,  you  imp  ! 

Scrip.  But,  sir — 

Sir  Hor.  Get  out  of  the  house,  you  vile  rascal,  you 
diabolical — [Drives  SCRIP  off.}  A  son's  son  of  a 
scoundrel !  Who  is  he  ?  What  business  had  he  here  ? 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  sir,  he  is  a  stock-broker,  that 
Sir  Harry  employed,  at  his  sister's  request,  to  sell 
out  for  her ;  because  she  chooses  to  have  her  fortune 
in  her  own  possession  again  to-morrow.  I  have  been 
paying  him  the  brokerage,  and  receiving  the  money, 
which  I  shall  deliver  to  Madam  Melissa  directly. 

Sir  Hor.  An  incomprehensible  dog  !  Pray  for  the 
reduction  of  Gibraltar,  the  taking  of  Jamaica,  or  the 
destruction  of  the  British  fleet ! 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  sir,  it  is  his  trade. 

Sir  Hor.  Trade  !  a  nation  will  never  flourish  that 
encourages  traders. to  thrive  by  her  misfortunes.  But 
come,  tell  me  something  of  my  own  affairs :  where 
is  Harry?  how  docs  he  goon? 

Timid.  Ah,  lackaday  ! 

Sir  JIur.  What,  is  he  a  wild  young  dog?  Does  he 
get  into  thy  books  ? 

Timid.  Ah,  lackaday! 

Sir  Hur.  Ah,  lackaday  !  Zounds  !  don't  sigh,  man : 
he  won't  die  in  thy  deli't. 

7Y»ni</.  Ah,  lackaday!     Sir  Hornet,  he  should  be 
to  the  last  farthing  I  have  in  the  world. 


.S'/V //or.  Should  he,  old  Truepenny:'  th<  n  gu 
thy  hand ;   thou  shalt  be  remembered  in  my  codicil  : 
but,  what,  he  shakes  his  elbow,  I  suppose,  ch  ?     Se 
ven's  the  main  ? 

Timid.  Ah,  lackaday  !  Sir  Hornet,  what  between 
main  and  chance  he  has  been  sadly  nicked. 

Sir  Hor.   Has  he?      I'll  s<-.  /s  upon  his 

pate,  a  dog — that  is,  if  lie  will  let  me.     But  \\1; 
Miss  Turubull  ?  she'll  soon  reform  him  ;  h« -r  angelic 
smiles  will  teach  hiui — 

Timid.  Sir? 

Sir  Hor.  Sir!   Zounds  !  you  stare  like  the  wooden 
heads  of  the  twelve  Caesars.   MissTurnbull's  cli.i 
I  say,  will  find  employment  for  all  his  virtues  and 
wean  him  from  all  his  vices. 

Timid.  Will  they,  sir  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Will  they,  sir  !     Yes,  they  will 

Timid.  Lackaday ! 

Sir  Hor.  Lackaday  !  What  ails  you  ? 

Timid.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing;  only  that  I  am  afraid 
my  eyes  begin  to  grow  dim. 

Sir  Hor.  Your  head,  I  believe,  begins  to  grow 
very  thick. 

Timid.  Ah,  lackaday!  sir,  like  enough,  like  enough. 

Sir  Hor.  Be  kind  enough  to  answer  me  a  few  ques 
tions  :  is  not  Miss  Turnbull  a  beautiful  girl  ? 

Timid.  May  I  speak  truth  ? 

Sir  Hor.  May  you  speak  truth !  to  be  sure  you  may. 

7 /;;),/.  Then  I  answer  no,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  No! 

Timid.  No. 

Sir  Hor.  Is  she  not  an  elegant  girl  ? 

7imirf.  No. 

Sir  Hor.  Nor  a  witty  girl  ? 

Timid.  No. 

Sir  Hor.  Tol  do  rol  lol !  tititum  !  Pray,  what  is 
she,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Timid.  A  silly,  ignorant,  ill-bred,  country  girl,  and 
very  unfit  for  Sir  Harry's  wife. 

Sir  Hor.  Tol  de  rol  lol !  laditum  !  Let  me  look  in 
your  face.  Yes,  yes;  he  has  it;  the  moon's  almost 
at  full.  Poor  Lackaday  !  which  is  your  right  baud  ? 
[Timid  holds  it  up.]  Indeed  !  wonderful !  And  are 
you  really  in  your  sober  senses  ? 

Timid.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  I  begin  to  be  rather  in 
doubt :  I  believe  so ;  but  lest  I  should  lose  them,  I 
will  wish  your  honour  a  good  morning.  [Exit. 

Sir  Hor.  Lackaday !  Ha,  ha  !  Not  beautiful,  nor 
witty,  nor — tol  de  rol  lol !  The  old  fool  has  a  mind 
to  set  up  for  a  wit,  and  has  begun  by  bantering  me. 
Zounds  !  I  was  neither  drunk  nor  mad ;  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  I  am  not  now  in  a  dream. 
The  brother,  indeed,  is  a  booby  ;  and  does  not  ap 
pear  to  be  of  the  same  family — hardly  of  the  same 
species ;  though  he  had  sense  enough  to  snap  at  the 
offer  immediately.  I  remarked  he  did  not  stand  on 
ceremony.  Surely,  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  the 
business— 'Sblood  !  if  it  prove  so  !  Parson  Adams 
the  second  !  I  shall — Eh !  who's  this  ?  No,  no,  no 
— it  is  ;  'tis  she  herself,  in  propia  port- 
Enter  CLAUA. 
Miss  Turnbull,  I  most  heartily  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Clara.  Miss  Turnbull !  [Aside. 

Sir  Hor.  Your  presence  has  relieved  me  from  one 
of  the  oddest  qualms — but  the  sight  of  you  has  given 
me  a  cordial. 

What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Hornet  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Mean,  my  angel !  why,  here  has  been  a 
wintering,  lying,  enigmatical  son  of  a  scoundrel,  with 
i  bundle  of  ironical,  diabolical  tales,  railing  at  your 

.uid  accomplishments,  till,  cpad  !    I  beg' 
'ancy  my  fine-ll.r.  oured  pine-apple  a  crab 
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Clara.  This  is  delightful !  But  I  cannot  find  in 
my  heart  to  undeceive  him.  [Aside.]  There  is  no  an 
swering  for  the  difference  of  taste,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  True.  Asses  prefer  thistles  to  nectarines ; 
but  yet  he  must  be  an  ass,  indeed,  who  could  not 
distinguish  St.  Paul's  from  the  pillory. 

Clara.  Taste,  Sir  Hornet,  is  a  sort  of  shot  silk, 
and  has  a  variety  of  shades  :  one  says  'tis  blue,  an 
other  black,  and  a  third  is  positive  'tis  yellow.  It 
would  be  a  vain  attempt,  therefore,  for  Miss  Turn- 
bull  to  endeavour  to  please  the  whole  world. 

Sir  Hor.  An  old  booby  !  I  would  not  give  a  hair 
of  the  pope's  beard  to  please  him.  But  how  is  it  with 
Sir  Harry  ?  is  he  in  raptures  ?  is  he  dying  for  you  ? 

Clara.  No,  sir ;  he  eats  and  drinks  as  usual,  and 
is,  for  aught  I  can  discover,  in  tolerably  good  health. 

Sir  Hor.  Is  he?  an  audacious  dog !  in  good  health! 
If  I  find  him  in  good  health  I'll  pistol  him.  But  you 
mistake  the  matter,  perhaps  :  the  rascal's  proud,  and 
not  willing  you  should  see  his  sufferings  ;  he  is  a 
stricken  deer,  and  sheds  his  tears  in  solitude  and  si 
lence,  mayhap.  Do  you  discover  no  symptoms  of 
the  sighing  swain  ?  Does  he  never  cut  his  fingers  ? 
or  scald  himself  ?  or  run  against  a  post,  and  beg  its 
pardon  ? 

Clara.  No,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  I  doubt  he  is  a  sad  dog.  But  no,  no  ;  I 
am  certain  he  adores  you ;  'tis  impossible  he  should 
do  otherwise.  But  there  is  another  material  point, 
about  which  I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 

Clara.  What  is  that,  sir  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Has  he  found  any  place  in  your  affec 
tions  ?  'Tis  true,  he's  a  fine  fellow.  I  don't  mean 
by  that,  one  that  is  pickled  in  cosmetics  ;  preserved 
in  musk  and  marechal  powder ;  and  that  will  melt 
away,  like  Lot's  wife,  in  the  first  hard  shower !  none 
of  your  fellows  that  are  too  valiant  to  give  a  woman 
the  wall,  and  too  witty  to  let  her  have  the  last  word  ; 
but  one  that  is — in  short,  his  own  manner  will  best 
describe  what  he  is. 

Clara.  True,  Sir  Hornet,  but  the  time  has  been 
80  short. 

Sir  Hor.  Short!  Ah  !  madam,  if  he  did  not  do  the 
business  with  a  coup  d'oeil,  at  once,  I  would  not  give 
a  feather  of  a  goose-  wing  for  all  the  arrows  his  Cu 
pid  has  in  his  quiver.  But  come,  Miss  Turnbull,  I 
know  you  are  above  the  silly  prejudices  that  ordi 
nary  minds  are  swayed  by ;  tell  me  sincerely,  has  he 
made  any  impression  on  your  heart?  Is  he  the  man? 

Clara.  To  speak  ingenuously,  Sir  Hornet,  that  is 
a  point  entirely  undetermined,  at  present. 

Sir  Hor.  Undetermined  !  why,  what— 

Clara.  Sir  Harry's  person  is  engaging,  his  man- 
nersdelightful,andhisuuderstanding  unexceptionable. 

Sir  Hor.  Bravo  !  my  dear  girl !  you  charm  me  to 
hear  you  say  so. 

Clara.  I  wil  say  more,  Sir  Hornet.  I  find  my 
heart  interested  in  his  behalf,  and  sincerely  believe 
I  shall  never  see  another  mail  with  whom  I  could  be 
half  so  happy. 

Sir  Hor.  My  dear  Miss  Turnbull ! 

Clara.  But  yet  I  have  too  many  reasons  to  fear  it 
will  be  impossible  we  should  ever  be  united. 

Sir  Hor.  Impossible ! 

Clara.  I  firmly  believe,  Sir  Harry  possesses  a  thou 
sand  virtues,  but  they  are  all  discoloured  by  a  fail 
ing,  which,  if  not  as  erroneous  as  some  other  vices,  is 
more  destructive  than  any. 

Sir  Hor.  I  understand  you. 

Clara.  This  will  for  ever  deter  a  woman,  who  va 
lues  her  own  peace,  from  cherishing  a  passion  that 
must,  in  its  consequences,  be  so  fatal. 


Sir  Hor.  But  you,  my  angel,  will  soon  cure  him  of 
this  :  it  is  not  a  rooted  vice — 

Clara.  Permanently,  or  my  intelligence  says  false. 

Sir  Hor.  Well,  but  we  have  hopes  that  Mr.  Os- 
borne  will  find  means  to  reclaim  him ;  he  is  conti 
nually  with  him,  continually  warning  him,  and— 

Clara.  Mr.  Osborne,  Sir  Hornet,  is  an  interested 
physician,  and  would  rather  encourage  than  cure  the 
disease. 

Sir  Hor.  Heaven  forbid  !  But  who  informs  you 
of  this  ? 

Clara.  Those  who  are  in  the  secret,  I  assure  you, 
sir.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Osborne  is  a  wicked  man ;  he 
is — what  I  dare  not  speak. 

Sir  Hor.  f  confess  you  alarm  me,  though  I  hope 
without  cause.  Osborne  assumes  every  appearance 
of  rigid  virtue  :  and,  if  this  were  true,  he  would  be 
the  worst  of  villains.  However,  suspend  your  opi 
nion  awhile ;  I'll  soon  sift  the  affair  :  and  in  the 
meantime,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  think  as  well  of  Sir 
Harry  as  your  doubts  will  permit  you. 

Clara.  I  shall  do  that,  Sir  Hornet,  without  an  ef 
fort,  [Exit. 

Enter  VANDERVELT. 

Vand.  [Sees  Clara  going  oft]  Why,  turtle,  why 
— Ah  !  Sir  Hornet,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  Hor.  Ah,  ha  !  friend  Van  !  why,  you  look  to 
lerably  well. 

Vand.  Tolerably  well !  Ay,  to  be  sure.  Why  should 
I  not? 

Sir  Hor.  Why  should  you  not !  Let  me  see :  there 
are,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  about  seventy  reasons 
why  you  should  not. 

Vand.  Humph  !  Oh  !  what,  my  age  ?  No,  no :  let 
me  tell  you,  Sir  Hornet,  I — I  am  not  an  old  man. 

Sir  Hor.  No? 

Vand.  No  ;  nor  you  neither. 

Sir  Hor.  Indeed  !  I  am  exceeding  glad  of  that : 
and,  pray,  when  did  you  make  this  discovery  ? 

Vand.  Make  it !  why,  I  have  been  making  it  these 
twenty  years  and  upwards. 

Sir  Hor.  Oh,  ho  !     And  how  do  you  prove  it  ? 

Vand.  By  comparison  and  reflection.  I'll  tell  you 
— hold !  first,  I'll  shew  you  what  I  call  my  list  of 
worthies :  there,  look  at  that. 

[Gives  a  common-place  book. 

Sir  Hor.  What  the  devil  have  we  here  ?  [  Reads. } 
"  Patrick  O'Neal,  married,  for  the  seventh  time,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  walks  without 
a  cane,  never  idle  ;  children  and  great-grand-children 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three." 

Vand.  There's  a  fellow  !  I  warrant  that  man  is 
alive  and  hearty  at  this  moment. 

Sir  Hor.  Humph  !  And,  pray  do  you  think  to 
imitate  this  worthy,  as  you  call  him  ?  Will  you  be 
married  seven  times,  and  have  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  children  ? 

Vand.  That's  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Sir  Hor.  Ha  !  [Reads.]  «  Thomas  Parr,  being 
aged  one  hundred  and  twenty,  fell  in  love  with  Cathe~ 
rine  Milton" 

Vand.  Ay,  and  did  penance  in  a  white  sheet,  at 
the  church-door. 

Sir  Hor.  Humph!    [Reads.]    "  Henry  Jenkins" — 

Vand.  Ay,  there's  another  :  corrected  his  great- 
grandson,  a  youth  of  seventy,  with  his  own  hand,  for 
being  idle. 

Sir  Hor.  [Reads.]  "Johannes  de  Temporibus,  or 
John  of  Times,  armour-bearer  to  the  emperor  Charle 
magne,  died,  aged  three  hundred  threescore  and  one 
years." 
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Vand.  Very  well ;  now  tell  me;  when  you  compare 
me  to  Johannes  Tempo ribus,  that  is,  when  you  com 
pare  sixty-seven  to  three  hundred  threescore  and 
one,  can  you  say  I  am  an  old  man? 

Sir  Mor.  An  old  man  !  By  the  beard  of  Mi-thu- 
selah,  thou  art  scarce  an  infant;  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
these  five  years  yet  before  thou  art  perfectly  a  rhild. 

Vand.  Nay,  Sir  Hornet,  1ft  mr  ln'g  of  you  to  be 
serious  ;  you  are  an  old  friend,  and  know  the  world  ; 
I  shall  be  glad  of  your  advice  :  I  ruminate  on  these 
things  by  myself,  till  I  am  quite  melancholy;  now, 
if  I  had  but  somebody  to  bear  half  my  griefs,  I  should 
suppose  they  would  be  lessened. 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  true,  as  you  say,  one  would  ima 
gine  so. 

I'antl.  Don't  you  think,  then,  if  I  were  to  take  a 
handsome,  young  wife,  I  should,  perhaps,  find  a  cure 
for  all  my  ills  ? 

Sir  Hor.  An  infallible  one. 

Vand.  And  this  is,  seriously,  your  opinion  ? 

Sir  Hor    Seriously. 

Vand.  Then  tell  me — you  were  talking  with  the 
young  lady  that  went  out  as  I  entered — 

Sir  Hor.  Well,  what  of  her  ? 

Vand.  Is  she  not  very  beautiful  ? 

Sir  Hor.  A  divinity. 

Vand.  Finely  accomplished  ? 

Sir  HOT.  Beyond  description. 

Vand.  That's  right  You  are  a  sensible,  discern 
ing  man,  Sir  Hornet ;  and  I  am  delighted  to  find 
you  approve  my  choice. 

Sir  Hor.  Your  choice  ! 

Vand.  My  choice.  That  is  the  young  lady,  you 
must  know,  to  whom  I  intend  to  pay  my  addresses. 

Sir  Hor.  Your  what  ? 

Vand.  The  lady  I  mean  to  marry. 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Vand.  Nay,  Sir  Hornet — 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  all  mad ;  every  soul. 

Vand.  I  don't  understand. 

Sir  Hor.  Most  reverend  youth,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Vand.  You  see  things  in  a  mighty  strange  light, 
Sir  Hornet.  Is  it  any  miracle  that  a  man  should 
love  a  beautiful  woman  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Love  !  why  thou'rt  another 
-55tna — Cupid's  burning  mountain.  Your  nose  has 
taken  fire  at  your  fancy,  and  become  a  beacon  to 
warn  all  young  gentlemen  of  threescore  and  ten,  of 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  hidden  in  the  sea  of  amo 
rous  desires. 

Vand.  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Hornet,  thi*  is  exceed 
ingly  strange. 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  must  excuse  me.  What 
a  rosy  youth  !  Harkye !  friend  Vandervelt,  it's  my 
opinion  you  have  been  bantering  me. 

Vand.  Od  !  that's  a  good  thought.  [Aside]. — Ban 
tering  you  !  why,  ay,  to  be  sure  I  have.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Force*  a  laugh. 

Sir  Hor.  Oh  !  you  have  ? 

Vand.  Certainly.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [  ll'ith  the  tame  tone. 

Vand.  Didn't  you  perceive  that  before  ?   Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Hor.  No  'faith  !      Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Vand.  That's  a  good  joke.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Hor.  Excellent !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [  During  the 
laugh,  Sir  H.  imitates  Vandervelt.} — Now  let  us  be 
aerious. 

Vand.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  Hor.  And  I'll  tell  vou  a  story. 

Vand    Do. 

Sir  Hor.  There  was  a  certain  ancient  personage  of 


my  acquaintance,  called  Andrew  Vandervelt — 

Vand.  What,  is  your  story  about  me  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Give  me  leave,  young  gentleman,  and  you 
shall  hear. — Every  body  imagined  him  to  be  a  pru 
dent,  sedate,  grave  person,  with  a  moderate  share  of 
common  sense— 

l\in,l.  Well! 

Sir  Hor.  And,  as  it  was  evident  his  beard  was  grey, 
his  limbs  palsied,  his  skin  shrivelled,  and  his  sinews 
shrunk— 

Vand.  How,  Sir  Hornet? 

Sir  H.  They  naturally  concluded,  he  had  made  his 
will,  wrote  his  epitaph,  and  bespoke  his  coffin — 

Vand.  Mercy  upon  me  ! 

Sir  Hor.  But  instead  of  meditating,  like  a  pious 
Christian,  on  the  last  four  things,  a  crotchet  takes 
him  in  the  head,  he  buys  a  three-penny  fiddle,  scrapes 
a  matrimonial  jig,  claps  a  pair  of  horns  upon  his  head, 
and  curvets  through  the  town,  the  sport  of  the  mob, 
derided  by  the  young,  pitied  by  the  old,  and  laughed 
at  by  all  the  world. 

Vand.  Heaven  deliver  me,  what  a  picture  ! — But 
you  forget,  Sir  Hornet ;  didn't  I  explain  to  you  that 
it  was  only  a  joke  ? 

.  Sir  Hor.  Oh  !  true.  Ah  !  witty  rogue !  Well,  adieu. 
I'll  remember  the  joke.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Vand.  Ay  do.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Hor.  Oh !  for  a  song  to  the  tune  of  "  Room 
for  Cuckolds  !"  [Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  Chamber  at  Sir  Harry  Portland's. 

Enter  Sir  HARRY  PORTLAND. 

Sir  Harry,  [Much  agitated.]  May  the  everlasting 
curse  of  heaven  consume  those  implements  of  hell, 
those  deceitful,  infernal  fiends  !  I'll  never  touch, 
never  look  on  cards  or  dice  again.  If  I  ever  make 
another  bet,  may  all  the  horrors  of  a  mined  fortune 
haunt  me,  sleeping  and  waking ;  may  I  be  pointed 
at  by  children,  and  pitied  by  sharpers.  Distraction  ! 
May  I  be — I  am  already  ruined,  past  redemption. 
Enter  a  Servant,  who  delivers  a  letter  to  Sir  HARRY. 

Sir  Harry.   [Breaks   open  the  letter  hastily.]     Una 

— Urn — Stay,  sir.    [To  the  Servant.]    D n!    Is 

it  possible  ?  In  league  with  sharpers !  Who  brought 
this  letter,  sir  ? 

Servant.  A  porter,  sir. 

Sir  Harry.  Where  is  he  ? 

Servant.  Gone,  sir ;  he  ran  off  round  the  corner  in 
a  hurry. 

Sir  Harry.  You  may  go,  sir.  [ELcit  Servant. 

Enter  OSBORNE. 

Osb.  You  seem  moved,  Sir  Harry  ;  may  I  enquire 
the  cause? 

Sir  Harry.  You  are  the  cause,  sir. 

Osb.  I! 

Sir  Harry.  Yes,  you.     There,  read,  sir. 

Osb.  [Reads.]  "  Beware  of  a  false  friend  ;  the  ner- 
son  u'ho  gives  you  this  caution,  would  sacrifice  a  lift,  to 
preserve  you  from  the  destruction  that  threatens  you. 
Mr.  Osborne  is  in  league  with  Jews  and  sharpeis,  and 
you  are  a  victim  to  his  avarice  and  duplicity."  So,  so. 
Well,  Sir  Harry,  do  you  give  any  credit  to  this 
epistle  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Nay,  sir,  you  are  to  tell  me  how  much 
or  how  little  credit  it  deserves. 
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Obs.  Why,  look  you,  Sir  Harry,  I  cannot,  nor  I 
will  not,  enter  into  explanations. 

Sir  Harry.  Sir !  Cannot,  nor  will  not,  enter  into 
explanations  ! 

Osb.  No,  sir. 

Sir  Harry.  But  I  say,  sir,  you  shall. 

Osb.  Shall! 

Sir  Harry.  Yes,  sir,  shall. 

Osb.  Ay,  sir  ?    Who  is  he  that  shall  make  me  ? 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  he,  sir. 

Osb.  Indeed! 

Sir  Harry.  Friendship,  honour,  honesty,  ought  to 
make  you  ;  but  present  appearances  declare  you  void 
of  these. 

Osb.  Present  appearances  declare  you  void  of  rea 
son,  sir,  otherwise  you  would  remember  me  for  one 
of  those  who  are  not  to  be  terrified  by  a  loud  tongue, 
or  an  angry  brow.  I  repeat  it,  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  explanations.  I  have  played  with  you,  I  have 
staked  my  money,  and  won  yours.  Would  it  have 
been  dishonourable  had  you  won  mine?  I  have  dis 
posed  of  that  money  as  I  thought  proper.  No  mat 
ter  whether  with  Jews  or  Christians;  and,  I  should 
have  supposed,  your  passion  and  suspicion  would 
have  required  better  proof,  than  the  malevolent 
aspersion  of  an  anonymous  letter,  ere  they  ought  to 
have  incited  you  to  a  quarrel  with  your  friend. 

Sir  Harry.  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  Osborne  ;  I 
am  to  blame ;  nothing  but  the  severity  of  my  late 
losses  can  plead  for  me ;  I  know  you  to  be  a  nobler 
hearted,  worthy  fellow,  and  explanations,  on  such 
an  accusation,  are  as  much  beneath  you  to  give,  as 
me  to  demand.  Forget  my  silly  warmth :  it  is  my 
weakness. 

Osb.  Do  you  forget  the  cause  of  it,  Harry,  and  it 
is  forgot. 

Sir  Harry.  It  was  madness — I  am  above  suspicion 
— 'tis  ungenerous— 'tis  damnable — pray  excuse- 
pray  forgive  me. 

Osb.  Well,  well,  think  no  more  cn't;  only  guard 
against  suspicion  for  the  future.  [Exit. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be;  there  is  an  open 
fortitude  in  his  manner,  a  boldness  that  can  only  re 
sult  from  innocence. 

Enter  MELISSA. 

Mel.  Oh  !  brother,  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you. 
Why  did  you  send  these  troublesome  things  to  me  ? 
Why  did  not  you  take  care  of  them  for  me  ?  Trust 
a  giddy  girl,  indeed,  with  a  parcel  of  bank  bills. 
Here,  here,  here  they  are,  take  'em,  take  'em,  they 
will  be  safe  with  you ;  I  have  been  in  a  panic,  ever 
since  they  were  in  my  possession,  lest  they  should 
take  wing,  and  fly  through  the  key-hole,  or  in  some 
other  unaccountable  way.  I  am  unused  to  such 
large  sums,  and  don't  feel  happy  while  they  are 
about  me. 

Sir  Harry.  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  them  ? 

Mel.  Keep  them  till  to-morrow,  and  then,  you 
know,  when  you  give  my  hand  to  your  friend,  you 
may  give  them  too,  to  make  it  the  more  acceptable ; 
there  are  just  twenty,  of  one  thousand  each.  So, 
now  I  am  easy — good  b'ye :  I  am  going  to  purchase 
a  few  knick-knacks.  [Exit. 

Sir  Harry.  Well,  but,  sister!  Melissa!  She's 
gone,  flown  on  the  light  wings  of  innocence  and 
happiness,  while  I,  depressed  by  folly,  feel  a  weight 
upon  my  heart,  that  hope  itself  cannot  remove. 
What  is  a  ruined  gamester  ?  An  idiot,  who  begins 
for  his  amusement,  who  continues  hoping  to  re 
trieve,  and  who  is  ruined  before  he  can  recollect  him 
self  ;  a  wretch,  deserted,  solitary,  forlorn  ;  ashamed 


of  society,  yet  miserable  when  alone;  shunned  by 
the  prosperous ;  despised  by  the  prudent ;  deservedly 
exposed  to  the  poisoned  shafts  of  insolence  and  envy; 
a  by- word  to  the  vulgar,  and  a  jest  to  the  fortunate; 
haunted  by  duns,  preyed  upon  by  usurers,  persecuted 
and  curst  bv  creditors.  Inexplicable  infatuation  ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Apartment. 
Enter  CLARA,  MELISSA,  and  'Squire  TURNBULL. 

Mel.  Mr.  Turnbull,  I  must  beg,  sir,  you'll  desist. 

Turn.  Dezist,  why,  to  be  zure ;  I'll  go  and  buy 
license  out  o'hand,  make  hay  while  the  zun  do  zhine, 
and  don't  lose  the  zheep  for  a  ha'p'orth  o'tar;  what 
tho',  the  pepper-box  must  ha'  a  lid;  a  bushel  o' words 
wunt  vill  a  basket ;  when  the  owl  goes  a  hunting, 
'tis  time  to  light  the  candle. 

Clara.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  If  you'll  permit  me,  my  dear, 
I  think  I  can  relieve  you  from  this  embarrassment. 

Mel.  Permit  you  !  I  am  sure  if  you  can,  you  shall 
be  canonized,  and  have  churches  erected  to  your 
memory. 

Clara.  I'll  talk  to  him  in  his  own  language,  he 
can  comprehend  no  other. 

Turn.  Well,  vair  lady. 

Clara.  Well,  zir. 

Turn.  You  do  zee  how  the  nail  do  drive.  Be  you 
to  be  one  at  bridal  ? 

Clara.  No. 

Turn.  No  !     Why  zo  ?  you'st  be  bride-maid. 

Clara.  No,  but  I  wunt. 

Turn.  Wunt  you? 

Clara.  No ;  nor  you'st  not  be  bridegroom,  nothcr. 

Turn.  No? 

Clara.  No. 

Turn.  How  ZO  ? 

Clara.  Because  you've  zold  the  zkin  avore  you've 
catched  the  vox.  You've  reckoned  your  chickens 
bevore  they  be  hatched. 

Turn.  Nay,  nay;  stop  at  the  dike;  zure  I  do 
knaw  my  own  mind,  an  miss  be  agreed. 

Clara.  But  miss  ben't  agreed. 

Turn.  No!  That's  a  good  joke;  but  she  be, 
though. 

Clara.  But  she  ben't,  though. 

Turn.  But  I'm  zure  she  be. 

Clara.  But  I'm  zure  she  ben't. 

Turn.  No!     Why,  miss,  ben't  you  agreed? 

Mel.  No,  sir. 

Turn.  No! 

Clara.  You  may  gape,  but  the  cherry  won't  drop ; 
too  much  mettle  is  dangerous  in  a  blind  horse;  mis- 
reckoning  is  no  payment ;  John  would  ha'  wed,  but 
Mary  war  na  willing. 

Mel.  You  seem  surprised,  sir;  I  can  only  say,  it 
is  without  reason;  you  have  deceived  yourself,  in 
supposing  such  an  alliance  possible,  and  I  hope  your 
own  good  sense  will  inform  you,  that,  after  this  de 
claration,  any  renewal  of  your  addresses  to  me  must 
be  considered  an  insult. 

Turn.  An'  zo,  then,  the  meaning  of  all  this  vine 
zpeech,  I  zuppose,  is,  that  you  wunt  ha'  me  ? 

Mel.  It  is. 

Clara.  "  Make  hay  while  the  zun  do  zhine ;  don't 
lose  the  zheep  for  a  ha'p'orth  of  tar ;  a  bushel  of 
words  wunt  vill  a  basket ;  when  the  owl  goes  a 
hunting,  'tis  time  to  light  the  candle."  Your  most 
obedient,  gentle  'squire.  Ha,  ha,  ha 

[Exit  with  MELISSA. 

Turn.  Zo,  then,  it  zejems  I  ha'  been  reckoning 
without  my  host  here.  Well,  what  though,  zoon  hot 
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zoon  cold;  zoon  got  zoon  gone;  care's  no  cure; 
zorrow  won't  pay  a  man's  debts;  he  wanted  a  /intf- 
ing-bird,  that  gave  a  groat  for  a  cuckoo;  an'  he 
that  loses  a  wife  and  zixpence,  has  lost  a  tester. 

Enter  Miss  TuilNBULL. 

Why,  Barbara,  what  be's  the  matter  wi'  thee  ? 
Where  hast  thee  been  ? 

Mitt  T.  Been  !  Why  I  ha'  bin  wildered. 

Turn.   What  lost! 

Miss  T.  Ki-.s ;  an'  if  I  had  na'  by  good  hap  met  wi' 
John,  who  has  got  direction  in  written  hand,  it  were 
vivo  golden  guineas  to  a  brass  varthin  I' ad  been  kid 
napped  an'  zent  to  America,  among  the  Turks. 

Turn.  Zerve  thee  right,  thee  must  be  gadding  ; 
luit  I  ha'  news  vor  thee,  the  cow  has  kicked  down 
the  milk;  it's  all  off  'tween  miss  ami  I. 

Mitt  T.  Zure  !  rabbit  me  an  I  didn't  guess  as  much. 

Turn.  Ees,  the  nail's  clenched;  zhe  and  I  ha' 
zhook  hands,  an'  parted. 

Mist  T.  My  gracious  !    What,  won't  yo'  ha'  zhe  ? 

Turn.  No,  I  wunt;  her  may  whistle,  but  I  zha'n't 
hear;  her  may  beckon,  but  I  zha'n't  come;  catch 
me  an'  ha'  me,  I'm  no  vool ;  zo,  do  you  zee,  an'  you 
be  minded  to  wed,  zay  grace  an'  vail  to ;  vor  I  don't 
like  your  London  tricks,  an'  zo  I'st  leave  it  as  vast 
as  I  can.  9 

Miss  T.  An'  when  be  I  to  be  wed  ? 

Turn.  Why,  I  do  vind  Zir  Hornet  be  come ;  zo, 
when  yo'  do  zee  Zir  Harry,  yo'  may  zettle  't ;  an', 
d'ye  hear,  Barbara,  don't  let  me  vind  yo'  at  any 
o'these  skittish  off  an'  on  vreaks ;  I  ha*  zeen  too  much 
on  'um  lately.  Oh  !  here  be  Zir  Harry  coming,  an' 
zo  I'st  leave  you  to  make  love  your  own  way ;  I'st 
not  play  my  ace  o'trumps  out  yet  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  HARRY  PORTLAND. 

Sir  Harry.  So,  here's  my  good  whimsical  uncle's 
nonpareil,  as  he  calls  her — his  phoenix.  All  alone, 
Miss  Turnbull? 

Mitt  T.  Ees  ;  brother  be  just  gone;  a's  vallen  out 
wi'  miss,  an'  a's  plaguily  frumped. 

Sir  Harry.  Sure ! 

Mist  T.  Ees ;  a  zaid,  too,  'at  yo'  an'  I  be  to  make 
love. 

Sir  Harry.  He  did ! 

Mist  T.  Ees ;  and  I  do  knaw  his  tricks ;  a'll  be 
in  a  woundy  rage,  an  I  don't  do  as  he  bids  me. 

Sir  Harry.  What,  will  he  be  surly  ? 

Miss  T.  Zurly !  a'll  snarl  worser  than  our  great 
dog,  Jowler,  at  a  beggar. 

Sir  Harry.  He  is  ill-tempered,  then  ? 

Mist  T.  Oh !  a'll  zulk  vor  a  vortnight  round,  an 
when  a  comes  about  again,  a'll  make  a  believe  to 
romp ;  an'  then  a'  lumps,  an'  gripes,  an*  pinches, 
till  I  am  quite  a  weary  on't. 

Sir  Harry.  Well  you  may,  I  think.  Poor  thing, 
f  Aside.]  And  which  way  are  we  to  make  love  ? 

Mitt  T.  My  gracious !  don't  you  knaw  ? 

Sir  Harry.  I  believe  I  can  give  a  guess ;  you,  I 
suppose,  are  to  hang  down  your  head  aud  titter. 

Mw  T.  Ees. 

S«V  Harry.  A — hem  !  and  look  sheepish. 

Miss  T.  Ees. 

Sir  Harry.  You  gnaw  your  apron ;  I  twirl  my 
thumbs. 

Mm  T.  He,  he  !  Ees. 

Sir  Harry.  You  say — it's  a  very  fine  day,  sir ;  and 
I  answer,  yes,  ma'am,  only  it  rains. 

Miss  T.  He,  he,  he !  Ees,  iveck,  that  be  vor  all 
the  world  tlu«  very  moral  of  our  country  vashion. 
Oh  !  but  here  be  zomebody  coming. 


Sir  IIoilNET   AtMSTRONG,  CLARA,  and 

VANDIRVBLT. 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  Harry,  you  dog,  what,  have  you 
hid  yourself,  because  you  would  not  see  me? 

Sir  Harry.  Dear  sir,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see 
you,  but  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  I  heard 
of  your  being  in  town ;  aud  I  suppose,  sir,  you  will 
scarcely  be  angry  at  finding  me  in  this  company. 

[VAND.,  Sir  HARRY,  and  Miss  T.  retires. 

Sir  Hor.  Finding  you  in — Zounds !  what  awk 
ward  cargo  of  rusticity  has  he  got  tin 

[To  CLARA. 

Clara.  A  young  lady  from  Somersetshire,  with  a 
tolerably  good  fortune,  that  Sir  Harry,  it  is  thought 
by  some,  intends  to  marry. 

Sir  Hor.  Marry  !  He  should  as  soen  marry  the 
mummy  of  queen  Semiramis. 

Clara.  She  has  been  strongly  recommended  to  the 
family,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  Recommended  !    By  whom  ? 

Clara.  By  one  you  are  very  intimate  with,  and 
who  has  very  great  influence  with  Sir  Harry,  as 
well  as  with  yourself. 

Sir  Hor.  Ay  !  Who  is  that? 

Clara.  Pardon  me  there,  Sir  Hornet 

Sir  Hor.  Certainly  the  fellow  cannot  be  foolish 
enough  to  admire  her;  but  I  shall  soon  discover 
that,  by  what  he  thinks  of  you.  Harkye,  Harry  ! 

Sir  Harry.  Sir. 

Sir  Hor.  I  cannot,  upon  the  whole,  tell  very  well 
what  to  make  of  you.  Are  you  thoroughly  convinced 
that  you  are,  at  this  instant,  legally  capable  of  mak 
ing  your  will  ? 

Sir  Harry.  My  will,  sir ! 

Sir  Hor.  Ay,  are  you  of  sound  mind  ? 

Sir  Harry.  1  believe  so,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  Then  pray  tell  me,  now  we  have  you 
face  to  face,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Miss  Turnbull? 

Sir  Harry.  Sir,  that  is  by  no  means  a  question 
proper  to  be  answered  in  this  company. 

Sir  Hor.  Psha  !  D — n  your  delicacy.  Make  your 
panegyric,  and  I'll  blush  for  her  and  you,  too. 

Sir  Harry.  Sir,  I  have  no  panegyric  to  make. 

Sir  Hor.  Sir ! 

Sir  Harry.  Even  so. 

Sir  Hor.  Why  you  impudent,  confounded — Havo 
you  the  barefaced  effrontery,  with  such  a  picture  be 
fore  your  eyes,  to — 

Sir  Harry.  You  have  applied  the  torture,  and  my 
own  ease  requires  confession. 

Sir  Hor.  Humph  !  And  so  you — Now,  pray,  all 
be  attentive,  for  Bacon's  brazen  head  is  going  to 
utter.  So  you  do  not  think  Miss  Turnbull  a  most 
engaging — [Sir  HARRY  smiles.] — Why,  you  intoler 
able — 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  concerned  to  see  you  so  serious 
on  the  subject  I  must  acknowledge,  that  in  this 
case,  sir,  I  have  either  a  most  perverse  or  stupid 
imagination,  and,  cannot,  for  the  soul  of  me,  disco 
ver  the  latent  wonders  in  the  young  lady,  which 
your  better  sight  has  so  distinct  a  view  of. 

Sir  Hor.  Ha! 

Sir  Harry.  I  am,  however,  exceedingly  willing  to 
try  the  utmost  strength  of  my  faith,  to  believe  as 
much  as  I  can,  and  take  the  rest  for  granted  ;  pro 
vided  you  will  not  inflict  the  punishment  of  a  wife 
upon  HIT  superj-tition. 

Sir  Hor.  Obliging  youth!  [J5ou>«.]  Inflict  the 
punishment  of  a  wife  upon  your  superstition  !  And 
so  you  think,  no  doubt,  a  \vitV  a  burthen  much  too 
heavy  for  the.  back  of  so  fine  and  pretty  a  town-made 
gentleman  as  yourself. 
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Sir  Harry.  With  the  addition  of  Miss  TurnbulPs 
accomplishments,  I  most  undoubtedly  do,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  You  do  !  Humph  !  Pray,  most  civil  sir, 
permit  me  to  ask — perhaps  there  may  be  some  other 
lady  in  this  good  company,  to  whom  your  profound 
penetration  would  give  the  preference  ? 

Sir  Harry.  If  such  preference  could,  in  the  least, 
make  me  deserving  of  her,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say 
there  is. 

Sir  Hor.  Miracle  of  modesty  !  There  is  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Most  assuredly.  But,  though  to  pos 
sess  the  lady  you  hint  at,  would  make  me  blessed 
beyond  description,  I  have  never  dared  to  declare  so 
much  before,  because  I  am  conscious  of  being  un 
worthy  of  such  a  profusion  of  charms  and  accom 
plishments. 

Clara.  Generous  diffidence  !  |  Aside. 

Sir  Hor.  Charms  and — What  the  devil  is  all  this  ? 
Where  am  I,  at  sea,  or  on  shore?  Have  I  a  calen 
ture  in  my  brain,  or  is  this  my  nose  !  They — they 
call  you  Sir  Harry  Portland,  don't  they,  sir  ? 

Sir  Harry.  And  your  nephew,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  No  ;  that's  rather  dubious.  Well,  then, 
Mr.  Harry,  or  Sir  Harry,  or  what  you  please,  you 
are  pretty  well  convinced,  I  suppose,  that  I  have 
had  some  slight  regard  for  you? 

Sir  Harry.  Perfectly,  sir,  and  remember  it  with 
gratitude. 

Sir  Hor.  That  remains  to  be  proved,  friend.  Ever 
since  your  father's  death,  if  I  don't  mistake,  I  have 
been  tolerably  busy,  a  little  active,  or  so,  in  forming 
your  mind  and  manners,  and  moulding  you  into  a 
sort  of  being,  a  man  might  behold  without  blushing. 

Sir  Harry.  It  is  impossible,  sir,  I  should  ever  for 
get  your  goodness,  though  I  am  happy  to  be  re 
minded  of  it. 

Sir  Hor.  That's  a  lie,  I  believe.  However,  sir, 
among  the  rest  of  my  cares,  I  was  anxious  to  find  a 
woman  worthy  of  you ;  nay,  so  solicitous  was  I  about 
adjusting  preliminaries,  that  though  the  gout  had 
laid  an  embargo  upon  a  parcel  of  my-  fingers  and 
toes,  I  resolved  to  forego  my  own  ease,  and  set  sail 
immediately,  that  I  might  convoy  you  safe  into  the 
harbour  of  happiness. 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  benevolence 
of  your  intentions,  sir,  and  only  wish  you  had  done 
me  the  honour  to— 

Sir  Hor.  Well,  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  more  to 
say  on  the  subject:  I  hare  been  an  enthusiastic  old 
blockhead,  'tis  true,  and  was  fool  enough  to  think 
all  men  had  eyes  ;  however,  if  you  have  not  either 
the  complaisance,  the  wit,  or  the  love,  to  hit  upon 
some  expedient  to  make  your  peace  with  Miss  Turn- 
bull,  I  will  never  see,  never  know,  never  speak  to 
you  again.  And  now,  sir,  you  will  act  as  your  great 
wisdom  shall  direct. 

Sir  Harry.  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  distressed  to  see  you 
so  intent  upon  this  business  ;  I  am  exceedingly  un 
happy  to  do  the  least  thing  to  incur  your  displeasure, 
at  this  moment  especially:  I  have  a  thousand  rea 
sons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and  am  grieved 
to  add  your  anger  to  the  list.  I  would  do  anything 
in  my  power  to  preserve  your  friendship  and  affec 
tion  ;  but  this  is  too  severe  a  task;  I  cannot  totally 
forget  common  sense :  I  cannot  entirely  command 
so  delicate  a  passion  as  that  of  love.  A  little  time 
will  discover  whether  I  am  ever  to  think  of  love  or 
happiness  again !  of  this,  however,  I  am  certain,  I 
never  can  possess  either  with  Miss  Turnbull.  [Exit. 

Sir  Hor.  Indeed,  youngster  !    so  resolute  ! 

Clara    What  a  noble  fortitude  !  I  Aside. 

Sir  Hor.  We  shall  see  who  will  first  read  their  re 


cantation.  An  insensible,  blind  puppy!  I'll  be  a 
greater  torment  to  him  than  a  beadle  to  a  beggar,  a 
cat  to  a  rat,  or  a  candle  to  a  moth  :  I'll  singe  his 
wings ;  I'll  plague  him  worse  than  Moses  did  the 
Egyptians. 

Clara.  Oh !  Sir  Hornet,  you'll  soon  be  of  another 
opinion. 

Sir  Hor.  Never,  never,  never ! 

Enter  'Squire  TURNBULL,  unperceived. 

However,  let  him  act  as  he  will,  Miss  Turnbull  shall 
have  no  cause  to  repent  her  coming  to  London. 

Miss  T.  What !  will  yo'  take  me  to  zee  the  zights  ? 

Turn.  Who  the  devil  bade  that  goose  cackle  ? 

Sir  Hor.  A  cursed  idiot,  or  I  have  no  skill  in  phy 
siognomy. 

Turn.  What,  Barbara !  Ees,  that  her  be,  though 
no  vool,  neather :  her  do  knaw  better  than  to  thatch 
her  house  wi'  pancakes. 

Sir  Hor.  Psha  !   Miss  Turnbull !         [To  CLARA. 

Miss  T.  Ees,  I  be  here. 

Sir  Hor.  Again!  [Takes  CLARA  by  the  hand.] 
Give  me  leave,  I  say,  dear  Miss  Turnbull,  to— 

Vand.  Eh!  Sir  Hornet! 

Clara.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  what — 

Vand.  You  don't  take  my  turtle  for  Miss  Turn- 
bull,  sure  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Your  turtle !  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  your  turtle ;  but  I  take  this  young  lady  for 
Miss  Turnbull,  sure. 

Vand.  You  do? 

Sir  Hor.  Yes,  I  do.  [VAND.  and  CLARA  laugh.] 
Why,  what  the  devil — Eh ! — why,  sure — 

Vand.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  is  a  good  joke. 

Sir  Hor.  A  good  joke  !  Why,  madam — 'Squire — 
Zounds ! — 

Vand.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  would  not  have  missed  this 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  in  new  coined  guineas. 

Sir  Hor.  Mr.  Turnbull,  sir,  is  not  this  your  sister, 
sir? 

Turn.  Zister! 

Sir  Hor.  Yes. 

Turn.   Whatthic? 

Sir  Hor.  Yes. 

Turn.  Thic  Barbara?  - 

S/r  Hor.  Zounds  !  yes,  I  tell  you. 

Turn.  Why,  no,  to  be  zure.     Thic  be  Barbara  ! 

Clara.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Vand.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  biter  bit;  the  fleerer 
fleered. 

Sir  Hor.  [WJiistles.]  Thic  be  Barbara  ! 

Turn.  Ees,  thic  be  Barbara ! 

Miss  T.  Ees,  I  be  Barbara. 

Vand.  Why,  what  a  numskull  your  nephew  is,  Sir 
Hornet. 

Sir  Hor.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Vand.  A  blind,  insensible  puppy  ! 

Sir  Hor.  Is  he  ? 

Vand.  But  you'll  torment  him;  you'll  singe  his 
wings  ;  you'll  plague  him  worse  than  Moses  did  the 
Egyptians.  What  a  discovery ! 

Sir  Hor.  Oh!  yes;  I  have  made  more  discoveries. 

Vand.  Ay,  what  are  they  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Why  the  first  is,  you're  an  old  fool;  the 
next  is,  I  am  another;  and  the  third  is,  that  we  are 
not  the  only  fools  in  company. 

[ Exit,  fulluiced  by  CLARA  and  VAND. 

Turn.  Barbara! 

Miss  T.  Ees. 

Turn.   How  does  thee  like  London  ? 

Miss  T.  I  knaw  not ;  it  do  zeem  a  strange  place. 
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Turn.  A  strange  place  ! 

Mitt  T.  Ees,  I  do  think  it  be. 

Turn.  Thee  dost  ? 

Miu  T.  Ees. 

Turn.  An*  zo  do  I;  whereby,  dost  zee,  I'll  get 
out  on't  as  vast  as  I  can.  A  pretty  ehuee,  as  the 
man  zaid  that  rode  vifty  miles  a'ter  a  wild  goose. 
London  !  An  this  be  London,  the  devil  take  Lon 
don.  Come,  pack  up  thy  ribands  an'  vlappets,  an' 
make  thyzel  ready. 

Mitt  f.  Neea, '/urc;  you  wunt  go  zo  zoon. 

Turn.  Wunt  I  ?  An'  I  stay  in  thic  town  to-night, 
I'll  eat  it  vor  breakvast  to-morrow. 

Mitt  T.  My  gracious  ! 

Turn.  Come,  come,  don't  stand  mauxing  and 
dawdling,  but  make  thyzel  ready. 

Miss  T.  Lard!   why'l  a'  zeeu  nothing  yet. 

Turn.  No,  nor  nothing  thee  zhalt  zee,  that  I  pro 
mise  thee  ;  zo  stir  thy  stumps,  I  tell  thee. 

Mitt  T.  My  gracious !  Mun  I  go  down  into  t' 
country  again  like  a  vool,  an'  ha'  nothing  to  zay  vor 
myzel  ? 

TWii.  Why,  look  thee,  Barbara;  come  along;  vor 
thee  have  come  up  like  a  vool,  zo  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  thy  going  down  like  a  vool.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE    I. —  A  Library  in  Sir  Harry  Portland's 
House. 

Sir  HARRY  PORTLAND  and  TIMID  discovered. 

Timid.  Indeed,  sir,  you  have  always  been  the  best 
of  masters  to  me. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  Timid,  no ;  I  have  been  a  very 
weak,  idle,  fellow;  and  have  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  be  a  good  master  to  any  one. 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  Sir,  don't  say  so;  I  am  afraid 
I  have  been  a  bad  servant ;  a  very  bad  servant. 

Sir  Harry.  Never. 

Timid.  Lackaday!  Sir,  you  don't  know,  you  don't 
know  !  Lackaday !  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Sir  Harry.  You  have  only  done  what  I  com 
manded. 

Timid.  To  be  sure,  sir.  But,  lackaday ! — I  wish  I 
dared  to  open  my  mind  to  him.  I  am  terrified ;  he 
will  never  believe  me  innocent  [Aside. 

Sir  Harry.  My  ruin  is  all  my  own  work.  Here, 
Mr. Timid,  take  this  ring,  and  remember  me;  it  may 
be  the  last  present  I  shall  ever  make  you. 

Timid.  Pray  don't  say  so,  sir.     I  am  terrified. 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Osborne's. 

Timid.  To  Mr.  Osborne's ! 

Sir  Harry.  Yes:  if  you  should  not  see  me  to-mor 
row  morning ;  if  any  accident  should  happen — 

Timid.  Lackaday ! 

Sir  Harry.  Give  the  state  of  my  affairs,  which  I 
ordered  you  to  draw  up,  to  my  uncle,  and  this  pic 
ture  to  Clara,  the  young  lady  that  is  with  him. 

Timid.  Sir !  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Oh!  nothing,  nothing;  I'm  not  very 
well ;  I — a  slight  swimming  in  my  head,  that's  all ; 
but  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen. 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  Sir,  you  terrify  me  ;  you  talk 
like  a  dying  man  making  his  will. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  no,  not  so;  I  have  nothing  to 
leave :  and,  as  to  dying,  men  must  die ;  live  as  long 
as  they  can,  they  must  all  die  at  last. 

Timid.  Shall  I  go  for  Sir  Hornet,  or  your  sister, 
or  the  young  lady  ? 


Sir  J lurry.   No  ;  no  young  ladies  for — Oh  ! 

Timid.  Lack;id:iy  !   my  heart  aches. 

Sir  Harry.  I  anf^oing  t<>  Mr.  Os-borne's  presently. 

7V;ni.7.  Lurkad;iy  ! — I  wish  he  knew  :  I'll  take  the 
mortgage  of  the  Kentish  estate;  Mr.  Osliorne  ordered 
in.-  to  bring  it:  I'll  lay  it  open  mi  Mr.  Osburne's 
table.  I  hope  my  dear  master  will  see  it ;  I  hope 
he  will  discover  all.  [Atidt. 

Sir  Hurry.  Heigho! 

Timid.  Dear  sir,  don't  sigh  so ;  don't  look  so : 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  serve  you,  to  oblige  you,  to 
make  you  happier  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Nothing,  nothing ;  past  hope,  past 
cure;  quite,  quite — 

Timid.  Lackaday! 

Sir  Harry.  A  thoughtless,  profligate,  idle,  dissi 
pated  fellow.  Oh  !  my  head,  my  head  ! 

Timid.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  so.  I'll  hurry  to 
Mr.  Osborne's;  I'll  try  if  I  can  yet  persuade  him  to 
be  a  true  friend ;  I'll  beg,  I'll  pray,  I'll  go  down  on 
my  knees ;  I'll  do  anything.  [Exit. 

Sir  Harry.  Clara !  an  angel !  a  cherub  !  And 
what  am  I  ?  Well,  well,  it  will  soon  be  all  over ; 
there  will  be  a  sudden  stop — a  speedy  end.  [Laugh 
ing  without.]  So  happy — Heaven — Heaven  increase 
your  joys  !  mine  are  for  ever  fled — light  laughter, 
innocent  smiles,  and  social  mirth  are  fled  for  ever, 
for  ever  Oh,  folly  !  Oh,  madness !  {Exit. 

Enter  Sir  HORNET,  VANDERVELT,  and  CLARA, 
lauyhiny. 

Sir  Hor.  Ay,  ay,  pray  laugh,  laugh  heartily,  I  be 
seech  you ;  I  deserve,  and  I  desire  no  mercy. 

Clara.  It  is  one  of  the  oddest  adventures. 

Vand.  How  the  deuce  could  you  mistake  that 
blowzabel,  Miss  Turnbull,  for  my  turtle  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  true,  as  you  say,  friend  Van ;  but 
that  happens  to  be  a  blunder  which  I  never  did,  nor 
ever  could  make.  I  should  as  soon  take  myself  for 
a  king,  or  you  for  a  conjuror.  I  only  mistook  this 
lady  to  be  Miss  Turnbull,  not  Miss  Turnbull  to  be 
this  lady. 

Vand.  Mistook  Miss  Turnbull  and  this  lady,  and 
— I  don't  understand  it. 

Clara.  Be  kind  enough,  Sir  Hornet,  to  explain 
the  matter. 

Sir  Hor.  You  remember,  madam,  I  had  some  con 
versation  with  you  in  the  Rooms  at  Bath. 

Clara.  Perfectly. 

Sir  Hor.  And  you  could  not  but  perceive  how 
forcibly  I  was  struck  with  your  wit,  beauty,  and  ac 
complishments. 

Clara.  I  recollect  you  were  very  polite,  sir,  and 
were  pleased  to  say  abundance  of  obliging  things. 

Sir  Hor.  Not  half  so  many  as  I  thought,  I  assure 
you,  madam. 

Vand.  Well  said,  Sir]  Hornet.  My  old  friend  is 
quite  enamoured  with  you,  turtle. 

Sir  HOT  Yes,  sir,  so  I  am;  though  I  do  not  in 
tend  to  marry  the  lady. 

Vand.  Hem! 

Sir  Hor.  My  grand  object,  the  thing  that,  of  all 
others,  I  have  most  at  heart,  is  to  see  my  nephew, 
Sir  Harry,  happy;  as  for  myself,  I  feel  I  am  growing 
old  apace,  and  am  almost  tired  of  the  farce  of  life. 

Vand.  Why  so,  Sir  Hornet  ?  I  am  sure  you  play 
your  part  excellently. 

Sir  Hor.  No,  no ;  I  am  rolling  down  hill  apace, 
and  as  the  first  steep  declivity  may  precipitate  me 
to  the  bottom,  there  arc  certain  affairs  I  wish  to  see 
finished,  one  of  which  is  the  marriage  of  Sir  Harry. 

Clara.  So  the  person  you  asked  concerning  me, 
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when  I  went  out  of  the  rooms,  mistook  the  question, 
and  thought  you  meant  Miss  Turnbull  ? 

Sir  Hor.  So  it  appears,  madam ;  and  I  was  too 
much  enraptured  to  stay  to  rectify  mistakes.  When 
I  negociated  the  affair  with  'Squire  Turnbull,  I  stu 
diously  avoided  an  interview  with  his  supposed  sister, 
for  fear  the  business  should  wear  a  face  of  precipi 
tate  indelicacy ;  and  I  thought  if  I  could  once  bring 
you  and  Sir  Harry  together,  I  would  leave  the  con 
tingent  possibilities  to  love,  and  the  superior  good 
qualities  and  penetration  of  the  parties,  which  I, 
rationally  enough,  concluded  could  not  fail  to  pro 
duce  the  desired  effect. 

Clara.  But,  Sir  Hornet,  how  did  it  happen  that 
you  did  not  enquire  of  me  myself  who  I  was? 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  'faith !  madam,  I  had  been  so  par 
ticular  with  you,  and  had  spoken  so  freely  on  the 
subjects  of  love  and  matrimony,  that  I  was  afraid,  if 
I  made  those  kind  of  inquiries,  you  would  mistake 
the  matter,  perhaps,  and  think  I  wanted  to  make 
love  to  you  in  my  own  proper  person.  Hey,  young 
Van  ?  [Aside. 

Vand.  Heigho ! 

Clara.  Oh !  no,  Sir  Hornet,  I  assure  you,  I  had 
a  better  opinion  of  your  understanding. 

Vand.  Hem ! 

Sir  Hor.  Certainly,  had  I  been  capable  of  such  a 
whim,  I  should  have  made  myself  cursedly  ridiculous. 
Hey!  young  Van?  [Aside. 

Clara.  Beyond  dispute ! 

Vand.  Heigho ! 

Enter  TIMID,  looking  wild  and  frightened. 

Sir  Hor.  Heyday !  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
old  Lackaday  ? 

Timid.  I'm  terrified,  I'm  terrified,  I'm  terrified  ! 

Sir  Hor.  Terrified!  What's  the  matter?  Zounds! 
why  don't  you  speak  ? 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  I  can't,  I  can't  speak. 

Sir  Hor.  Make  signs  then. 

Timid.  I'm  a  miserable  old  man ;  I  ran  all  the 
way  to  tell  you — 

Sir  Hor.  What  ? 

Timid.  Mr.  Osborne ! 

Sir  Hor.  Mr.  Osborne !  What  of  him? 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  Sir  Harry ! 

Clara.  Heavens  !     A  duel. 

Timid.  I  have  put  my  trust  in  man,  and  am  de 
ceived  ;  I  have  leaned  upon  a  reed,  and  am  fallen  ; 
I  have  seen  the  shadow  of  friendship,  and — 

Sir  Hor.  Curse  light  on  your  metaphors  ;  come  to 
facts  :  What  of  Osborne  ?  What  of  Sir  Harry  ? 
Where  are  they  ?  What  have  they  done  ?  What  are 
they  doing  ? 

Timid.  Gambling! 

Sir  Hor.  How! 

Timid.  I  was  at  Mr.  Osborne's  when  Sir  Harry 
came ;  I  was  there  with  the  mortgage  of  the  Kentish 
estate. 

Sir  Hor.  Of  what? 

Timid.  It  was  executed  this  very  day ;  I  am  a 
miserable  old  man — all  lost ! 

Sir  Hor.  Lost! 

Timid.  Lackaday!  that's  not  all;  I  went  into  the 
next  room  and  heard  Sir  Harry  go  to  gaming  with 
a  gang  of  sharpers  that  were  there  on  purpose  ;  Sir 
Harry  had  lost  everything  he  had  in  the  world ;  Mr. 
Osborne  has  got  all — all  the  mortgages  of  all  his 
estates  :  I  saw  'em,  left  'em  all  in  a  box  on  his  table. 

Sir  Hor.  Mortgages  of  ail  his  estates  !  Perdition  ! 
How  did  he  get  them  ?  How  came  you  to  know  ? 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  I  am  terrified,  I  dare  not  tell ; 


I  am  an  accomplice  I  A  wicked,  innocent,  miserable 
old  man. 

Sir  Hor.  D n !  Order  the  coach,  there  !  I'll 

tear  him  to  atoms  ;  I'll  rend  him  piecemeal — my 
poor  boy — an  intolerable  villain !  Dear  madam, 
you  don't  know  what  I  feel. 

Clara.  Pardon  me,  Sir  Hornet,  if  you  knew  my 
heart,  you  would  not  say  so ;  I  detest  the  treachery 
of  Mr.  Osborne  as  much'as  you  do;  and,  woman  as  I 
am,  would  risk  my  life  to  see  it  properly  punished. 

Sir  Hor.  A  smooth-tongued,  hypocritical  villain, 
that  owes  his  life  to  my  boy. 

Clara.  Dear  Sir  Hornet,  excuse  my  weakness ;  I 
am  in  the  utmost  terror — in  dread  of  consequences 
still  more  fatal. 

Timid.  Lackaday !  sir,  so  am  I ;  I  am  terrified. 
Sir  Harry  gave  me  this  ring  for  a  remembrance,  and 
bade  me  deliver  this  picture  to  you,  madam. 

Clara.  [Bursts  into  tears.~\  It  is  his  own. 

Timid.  He  looked  so  melancholy,  and  so  furious ; 
he  had  his  pistols. 

Clara.  His  pistols !  Oh !  for  pity's  sake,  Sir 
Hornet,  let  us  fly. 

Sir  Hor.  Instantly. 

Timid.  I'm  a  miserable  old  man.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Mr.  Osborne's  House. 

Enter  Sir  HARRY  PORTLAND  excessively  agitated, 
followed  by  OSBORNE  with  a  brace  of  pistols  that  he 
had  wrested  from  him. 

Osb.  How  now,  Sir  Harry ;  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  phrenzy  ?  Why  expose  your  want  of 
temper  and  fortitude  thus  to  the  company  ?  You 
have  driven  them  away,  they  are  all  going- 
Sir  Harry.  Oh !  horror  ! 

Osb.  If  you  must  wreak  vengeance  on  yourself, 
let  it  be  a  becoming  one  at  least. 

Sir  Harry.  Insupportable  horror  ! 

Osb.  Fie,  fie,  recover  your  temper;  be,  or  seem 
to  be  a  man.  What ! — you  knew  you  were^ruined 
before  this  event. 

Sir  Harry.  Oh,  Osborne  !  Oh,  Melissa  !  I  can 
not  speak — I  cannot  utter  it ;  I'm  a  wretch — a  vil 
lain,  the  meanest,  the  worst  of  villains;  and  infamy, 
eternal  infamy  is  mine. 

Osb.  Why,  what  have  you  done  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Ruined  you,  ruined  my  sister. 

Osb.  How! 

Sir  Harry.  And  branded  myself,  everlastingly,  a 
villain. 

Osb.  Ruined  me!  ruined  your  sister!  which  way? 

Sir  Harry.  The  money  I  have  lost  within — 

Osb.  Well? 

Sir  Harry.  Is  her's — Is  your's. 

Osb.  Mine! 

Sir  Harry.  Melissa's — her  fortune — she  put  it  into 
my  hand  this  very  day. 

Osb.  D n! 

Sir  Harry.  Have  compassion  on  me,  give  me  the 
pistols,  let  me  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  misery  and 
shame. 

Osb.  Thoughtless,  weak  man  !  Do  you  think  the 
momentary  pang  of  death  a  sufficient  punishment 
for  the  ruin  and  destruction  you  have  entailed  upon 
all  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  love,  or  to 
be  related  to  you  ?  Do  you  think  that  to  die,  and 
to  forget,  at  once,  your  infamy  and  crimes,  is  a  com 
pensation  for  the  havoc  you  have  made  with  the 
peace  and  property  of  those  who  were  dearest  to 
you,  who  must  live  to  feel  the  effect  of  your  vices, 
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and  bear,  unjustly,  the  reproach  of  your  abandoned 
conduct. 

Sir  Harry.  Oh  !  torture  ! 

Osb.  Was  it  not  enough  that  you  had  reduced 
yourself,  from  affluence  and  honour,  to  < -nut. -injit 
and  beggary,  but  you  must  uantonK,  \\irkedly 
sport  with  what  was  not  your  o\vn;  and  involve  tli«' 
innocent  and  unborn  in  your  wreti-!iedne>s  •'  Shall 
not  your  sister's  offspring,  whom  your  intemper 
ance  shall  have  reduced  to  poverty  andmiMT\,  detr.-t 
your  memory,  and  imprecate  curses  on  your  name  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Oh,  hell ! 

Sir  HOHNET  ARMSTRONG  speaks  wit/unit,  ami  after 
ward*  enters,  followed  by  CLARA  and  TIMID. 

Sir  Hor.  Where  are  they  ?  which  is  the  room  ? 
So,  Mr.  Lucifer — could  you  decoy  your  friend  to  no 
other  place  to  rob  him,  but  your  own  house  ? 

Osb.  Did  you  address  yourself  to  me,  Sir  Hornet? 

.SYY  //or.  Ves,  I  did.  Sir  Satan,  and  if— 

Sir  Harry.  Dear  sir,  forbear;  I  alone  am  the 
proper  object  of  anger — of  vengeance — a  wretch — 
a  despised  and  miserable  outcast ;  and  bitterness 
and  despair  are  deservedly  my  portion. 

Sir  Hor.  You  are  a  dupe,  a  poor  fascinated  fool ; 
you  have  beheld  the  serpent's  mouth  open,  have  felt 
the  influence  of  his  poisonous  breath,  yet  stupidly 
dropped  into  his  ravenous  jaws,  and  sung  a  requiem 
to  your  own  destruction. 

Osb.  You  are  liberal,  sir,  of  your  epithets  and  ac 
cusations.  What  do  you  mean  by  them  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Horrible  impudence!  Have  you  not 
taken  a  vile,  a  rascally  advantage  of  the  want  of 
temper  in  the  man  for  whom  you  professed  the 
most  perfect  friendship  ?  Have  you  not  stripped 
him  of  his  estate,  by  the  most  villainous  arts,  by 
plotting  with  Jews  and  scoundrels? 

Osb.  You  talk  loud,  sir. 

Sir  Harry.  Osborne  plotting  !  the  letter  then  was 
true. 

Sir  Hor.  Yes,  plotting  !  He  is  the  principal,  the 
leader  of  the  hellish  gang  that  has  been  plundering 
you. 

Osb.  Well,  sir!  suppose  it — What  then? 

Sir  Hor.  What  then  !   Halters  ! 

Osb.  Why  so,  sir  ?  He  has  persisted  in  bringing 
destruction  upon  himself,  and  must  suffer  the  effects 
of  his  obstinacy.  What  crime  was  there  in  my  re 
ceiving  what  he  was  resolved  to  throw  away  ?  He 
had  not  been  a  month  returned  from  his  travels,  be 
fore  his  passion  for  play  made  him  the  jest  of  every 
polite  sharper  in  town.  They  saw  there  was  an  estate 
to  be  scrambled  for,  and  every  one  was  industrious 
to  obtain  a  share.  After  squandering  a  part  of  his 
fortune  among  these  adventurers,  he  engaged  at  play 
with  me,  and  after  losing  one  sum,  was  never  easy 
till  he  had  lost  another.  Am  I,  then,  to  be  account 
able  for  his  folly  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Infernal  treachery !    Dares  he  avow  it  ? 

Osb.  Dare  !  Yes,  sir,  I  dare. 

Clara.  Righteous  heaven !  is  there  no  peculiar, 
no  quick  vengeance  for  ingratitude  ?  [Atide. 

Sir  Hor.  The  deeds,  the  annuities  you  have  granted, 
the  mortgages  you  have  made,  are  in  his  possession; 
he  owns  he  has  them  all. 

Sir  Harry.   He  ! 

O*6.  Yes,  sir,  I. 

Sir  Harry.  Madness !  Remember  and  beware,  re 
member  and  tremble '  though  I  have  no  longer  the 
fortune  of  Sir  Harry  Portland,  I  have  still  Harry's 
spirit,  and  dare  chastise  insolence  and  perfidy. 

Osb.  No  doubt;  the  man  who  is  rash  enough  to 


risk  his  rst.it'1  upon  tin1  chance  of  a  die,  has,  gene 
rally,  valour  enouL'h  to  wish  to  cut  the  winner's 
throat.  Friendship  is  no  protection. 

Cltirn.  Friendship  !  Monstrous  prostitution  ! 
Friendship  i  Deeds,  Mr.  Osborne,  are  the  best 
proofs  of  friend -hip,  anil  that  preacher  will  gain  but 
little  credit  uli.  i>  a  detected  villain,  while  he  is 
describing  the  fitness  and  beauty  of  moral  virtue. 

Sir  Hor.  Friendship !  Where  arc  the  deeds,  the 
mortgages  ? 

Osb.  There  they  are,  sir.  [Pointi  to  a  box.]  They 
are  mine ;  the  annuities  he  has  granted,  and  the 
mortgages  he  has  made,  are  mine;  his  effects  are 
mine,  his  houses  are  mine,  his  estates  are  mill' 
notes  are  mine,  his  all  is  mine,  except  his  poverty 
and  spirit,  which,  as  he  says,  are  his  own. 

Sir  Harry.  Heavens!  must  I  bear  this? 

Sir  Hur.  Oh  !  for  ratsbane  or  hemp. 

Osb.  Nay  more,  sir:  [To  Sir  HARRY.]  I  was  not 
only  aware,  but  certain  of  my  own  superior  address, 
or  I  had  not  been  weak  enough  to  have  risked  any 
part  of  my  fortune.  I  have  not  yet  acquired  yur 
heroic  contempt  for  riches ;  as  it  was,  I  used  every 
art  to  stimulate  and  incite  you  to  play  ;  took  every 
advantage,  studied  every  trick,  improved  every  lucky 
chance,  and  rejoiced  at  every  and  all  of  your  losses, 
till  I  had  you  totally  in  my  power ;  I  beheld  distress 
accumulating  on  your  head,  and  was  happy  at  it ; 
remarked  the  agitation  of  your  mind,  and  increased 
it ;  saw  the  infirmity  of  your  temper,  and  aggravated 
it. 

Sir  Harry.  D n !     Are  you  a  man  ? 

Osb.  Try  me. 

Sir  Harry.  Dare  you  give  me  the  satisfaction — 
the  revenge  of  a  man  ? 

Osb.  I'll  give  it  you  instantly,  sir.  [At  Sir  Harry 
offers  to  go,  Osborne  seizes  his  arm,  and  before  he 
speaks,  his  countenance  changes  from  assumed  anger 
and  contempt,  to  the  most  tender  and  expressive  friend 
ship.]  There,  there  lies  your  revenge  !  there  is  your 
satisfaction!  Take  them;  remember  your  former 
folly,  and  be  happy. 

Sir  Harry.  Sir ! 

Sir  Hor.  What? 

Clara.  Astonishment! 

Osb.  Why  do  you  seem  surprised  ?  My  heart  is 
your's,  my  life  is  your's  !  I  owe  you  everything;  a 
debt  which  never  can  be  repaid,  and  never  will  be 
forgotten.  When  sinking  beneath  the  murderous 
hand  of  villainy,  it  was  the  benevolent  ardour  of  your 
soul,  it  was  the  intrepid  valour  of  your  arm  that  res 
cued  me  ! 

Sir  Harry.  Generous  friend  ! 

Osb.  In  that  box  is  contained  all  that  I  have  ever 
won  of  you,  and  almost  all  you  have  ever  lost  I 
have  become  an  associate  with  sharpers  to  protect 
you  from  them  ;  and,  by  sacrificing  a  little,  have 
preserved  the  rest.  I  have  worn  the  mask  till  it  is 
become  too  painful,  and  now  gladly  cast  it  off.  If 
my  conduct  have  yet  a  dubious  appearance,  I  have 
a  witness  that  will  be  instantly  credited.— -[Goes  to 
the  chamber-door,  and  calls  Melissa.— MELISSA,  enters, 
and  runs  to  Sir  Harry.] 

Mel.  My  brother! 

Sir  Harry.  Sister  !     Osborne ! 

Clara.  Oh,  my  heart ! 

Sir  Hor.  [After  a  pause.]     Tol  de  rol ! 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  I'm  a  happy  old  man  !  He's 
a  friend,  he's  a  true  friend  !  I'm  a  happy  old  man  ! 

Sir  Harry.  Can  you,  too,  sister,  forgive  my  folly  ? 
you  that  I  have  injured  so  unpardonably  ? 

Mel.  Dear  brother,  you  are  not  so  guilty  as  you 
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suppose.  It  was  a  plot  upon  you;  you  were  led 
into  it,  to  shew  you  what  a  losing  gamester  is  ca 
pable  of. 

Sir  Hor.  Harkye,  sir!  [To  Osborne.]  All  the 
mortgages  and  deeds  are  there,  you  say  ? 

Oab.  All,  sir ;  together  with  whatever  money  that 
has,  at  any  time,  been  won  of  him,  since  I  have 
been  concerned  in  this  transaction. 

Sir  Hor.  All  in  that  box  ? 

Osb.  All. 

Timid.  I'm  a  happy  old  man  ! 

Sir  Harry.  My  dear  uncle  ! 

Sir  Hor.  Let  me  alone — Tol  de  rol ! — [Goes  to  Os- 
.borne,  and  takes  his  hand.]  Will  you  forgive  me, 
Osborne  ?  will  you — will  you  forgive  my  boy  ? 

Sir  Harry.  [Takes  Osborne' s  other  hand.]  Osborne! 
— I  cannot  speak — 

Clara.  Indeed,  Mr.  Osborne,  I  don't  know  how  to 
tell  you  what  I  think.  Esteem,  admiration,  are  poor 
expressions  to  convey  my  feelings.  I  have  been 
mistaken  and  to  blame.  I  trembled  for  Sir  Harry ; 
I  condemned  you ;  and  wrote  a  letter — 

Sir  Harry.  Dear  madam,  was  that  letter  your's  ? 

Clara.  It  was. 

Sir  Harry.  How  much  obliged  am  I  to  you,  and 
to  you  all. 

Clara.  I  am  sorry ;  I  was  to  blame. 

Osb.  Nay,  madam ;  nobody  was  to  blame.  And 
now,  dear  Harry,  suffer  me  to  say  one  word :  let 
this  transaction  be  a  powerful,  an  everlasting  me 
mento  to  you.  Remember  the  blood  that  has  been 
spilt  in  the  moment  of  passion  and  distress,  in  con 
sequence  of  indulging  in  this  shocking  vice ;  re 
member  the  distracted  wife  and  widow's  curse,  the 
sting  of  desperation,  and  the  red  and  impious  hand 
of  suicide  !  Despise  the  folly  that  made  the  practice 
fashionable ;  oppose  its  destructive  course ;  and  for 
ever  shun,  for  ever  abominate,  the  detestable  vice  of 
gaming. 

Sir  Harry.  Professions  of  resolutions  from  me, 
Osborne,  come  with  an  ill  grace.  I  am  ashamed  of 
ray  folly  :  I  despised,  even  while  I  practised  it ;  but 
the  punishment  you  have  inflicted  has  been  so  judi 
cious,  so  severely  generous,  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
there  is  no  probability  of  a  relapse. 

Sir  Hor.  Well,  but,  Harry,  turn  about — look  at 
this  lady  ;  surely,  you  have  not  forgotten  Miss  Turn- 
bull,  have  you  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Your  Miss  Turnbull,  sir,  I  shall  never 
forget. 

Sir  Hor.  Oh !  what  you  have  heard  the  renowned 
history  of  my  Bath  adventure  ? 

Sir  Harry.  I  have,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  Well,  and  what  say  you  to— eh  !  my  che 


rub  ?  You  told  me,  you  know,  you  had  no  aversion 
to  the  fellew. 

Clara.  Nay,  Sir  Hornet,  is  that  the  part  of  a  con 
fidant  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  yes,  it  is ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  a  confi 
dant  is  but  a  kind  of  a  go-between  to  bring  the  par 
ties  together— And  here  comes  the  blooming  youth — 

Enter  VANDERVELT. 

here  comes  Johannes  de  Temporibus,  to  second  the 
motion. 

Vand.  To  second  what  motion,  Sir  Hornet  ? 

Sir  Hor.  An  hymeneal  motion. 

Vand.  Can't  tell.     Who  are  the  candidates  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Harry  Portland  and  Clara  Forester. 

Vand.  Hold,  hold !  Sir  Hornet,  not  so  fast !  that 
lady  is  my  ward. 

Sir  Hor.  Yes,  and  may,  if  she  please,  be  your  wife. 

Vand.  Nay,  I — I  did  not  say  so,  Sir  Hornet. 

Sir  Hor.  No,  but  I  did,  young  Van.  But  harkye  ! 
[takes  him  aside]  resign  all  your  silly  pretensions 
peaceably,  throw  your  worthies  into  the  fire,  and  give 
up  the  lady  to  her  lover  ;  or  you  shall  be  held  up,  in 
terrorem,  an  object  of  ridicule,  to  frighten  all  the 
dangling,  whining,  old  fools  in  Christendom,  who 
are  turned  of  three-score. 

Vand.  Well,  well,  speak  in  a  lower  key. 

Sir  Hor.  May  I  be  certain  of  your  consent,  then  ? 

Vand.  Why,  yes,  yes — Heigho  ! 

Sir  Hor.  Dear  madam,  this  worthy  old  gentleman, 
your  guardian,  most  humbly  implores  you  would 
have  pity  upon  Sir  Harry. 

Clara.  Did  you  say  so,  papa  ? 

Vand.  Me !  no. 

Sir  Hor.  How? 

Vand.  Not  in  those  exact  words ;  but  something 
very  like  it,  turtle.  Heigho  ! 

Mel.  Come,  my  dear  Clara,  let  me  have  the  hap 
piness  to  call  you  sister. 

Osb.  Let  me  intercede,  madam. 

Clara.  Psha  !  here  is  everybody  interceding,  but 
him  that  can  intercede  most  to  the  purpose. 

Sir  Harry.  Forgive  me,  dearest  Clara  !  my  fate  is 
suspended  on  your  lips ;  and  I  am  so  conscious  of 
un worthiness,  and  so  much  affected  by  the  fear  of  a 
severe  sentence,  that  I  have  not  power  to  plead  for 
mercy. 

Clara.  Yes ;  but  you  have  a  partial,  tender-hearted 
judge. 

Sir  Hor.  Ay,  "  and  a  wise  young  judge,"  too. 

Clara.  Well,  well !  I  cannot  dissemble.  A  gene 
rous  heart,  a  noble  mind,  are  seldom  met  and  sel 
dom  merited.  When  happiness  like  this  presents 
itself,  to  reject  is  not  to  deserve  it.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

I 
SCENE  I.— The  House  of  Sir  Paul  Pcckham. 

Enter  LY DIA,  followed  by  MAC  DERMOT. 

Lydia.  Once  again,  Mr.  Mac  Dermot,  have  done 
with  this  nonsense. 

Mac  D.  Arrah  !  and  why  so  scoffish  ?  Sure,  now, 
a  little  bit  of  making  love — 

Lydia.  Psha !  Do  me  the  favour  to  answer  my 
questions.  The  Count,  your  master,  is  in  love  with 
Mi<>  Lucy  Peckham? 

Mac  D,  'Faith  !   and  you  may  say  that. 

Lydia.  Is  he  really  well  born  ? 

Mac  D.  Oh !  as  for  that,  honey,  let  him  alone. 
The  noblest  blood  of  France,  ay,  and  what  is  better, 
of  Ireland,  too,  trickles  to  his  fingers'  ends.  The 
Villars,  and  the  O'Counollies. 

I'li'l'm.  And  he  wishes  to  marry  into  the  family  of 
tin-  IVckhams? 

Mac  D.  The  divil  a  bit,  my  dear  : 

Lydia.   How  ? 

Mac  D.  He  is  very  willing  to  marry  the  young 
lat-ly,  but  not  her  family.  His  pride  and  his  passion 
have  had  many  a  tough  battle  about  that,  d'ye  see. 
Only  think  !  a  direct  dcscindant  of  the  former  kings 
of  Ireland,  and  collateral  cousin  to  a  prisent  peer  of 
Fi.ince,  to  besmear  and  besmoulder  his  dignity  l>y 
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rubbing  it  against  porter  butts,  vinegar  casks,  and 
beer  barrels. 

Lydia.  Miss  Lucy  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  girl;  ani 
mated  to  excess,  and  sometimes  apparently  giddy 
and  flighty :  but  she  has  an  excellent  understanding, 
and  a  noble  heart;  and  these  are  superior  to  birtli. 
which  is  indeed  a  thing  of  mere  accident. 

Mac  D.  'Faith  !  and  that  it  is.  I,  a  simple  Irish 
man,  as  I  am — why  now,  I  would  have  been  born  a 
duke,  had  they  been  civil  enough  to  have  asked  my 
consint. 

Lydia.  The  Count  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the  con 
vent,  to  which  she  was  sent  to  improve  her  French. 

Mac  D.  And  where  I  think  you  lirst  met  with  her  ? 

Lydia.  Yes  ;  she  saw  me  friendless,  and  conceivvti 
a  generous  and  disinterested  affection  for  mo.  lie 
has  followed  her  to  England;  has  taken  apartments 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  lives  in  splendour — yet 
is  not  rich. 

Mac  D.  Urn,  urn !  No  ;  but,  then,  he  is  a  colonel 
in  the  Irish  brigade;  and,  besides  his  pay,  has  sacrit 
supplies. 

Lydia.   From  whom  ? 

Mac  D.  'Faith !  and  I  don't  believe  he  knows  that 
himself. 

Lydia.  That's  strange  !    His  pride  is  excessive. 

Mac  D.  To  spake  the  truth,  that  now  is  his  fail 
ing.  An*  if  it  was  not  for  that,  oh  !  he  would  be.  (la- 
jewel  of  a  master  !  He  trates  his  infariors  with  cou- 
timpt,  keeps  his  distance  with  his  aquals,  and  value- 
the  rubbishing  dust  of  his  great-grandfathers  above 
diamonds  ! 

Lydiit.  His  character  is  in  perfect  contrast  to  that 
of  his  humble  rival,  Sir  Samuel  Sheepy  ;  who,  even 
when  he  addresses  a  footman,  is  all  bows  and  affa 
bility;  whose  chief  discourse  is,  "  Yes,  if  you  please," 
and,  "  No,  thank  you;"  and  who,  in  the  company 
of  his  mistress,  stammers,  blunders,  and  blushes,  like 
a  great  boy. 

Mac  D.  What  is  it  you  till  me  ?  He  the  rival  of 
the  Count  my  master !  that  old— 

Lyditi.  A  bachelor,  and  only  fifty  ;  rich,  of  a  good 
family,  and  a  great  favourite  with  Lady  Peckham, 
by  never  having  the  courage  to  contradict  her. 

Mac  D.  Why,  there  now  !  You  talk  of  the  Count's 
pride  !  Here  is  this  city  lady  as  proud  as  ten  Counts ! 
l!<-r  own  coach-horses,  ready  harnessed,  don't  r.ur\ 
their  heads  higher  !  And  then  she  is  as  insolent, 
and  as  vulgar,  and — Hem  ! 
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Lady    PKCKHAM  and  Sir  SAMUEL   SHKKTY, 
l>i/  tit'it   Footmen,  in  very  smart  morning- 
jackets. 

Lady  P.  Here,  fellers  !  go  with  these  here  cards. 
|  Footmen  receive  each  a  parcel  of  large  cards,  and 
dif  t/oiiiij. ]  And,  do  you  hear?  When  you  comes 
bark,  get.  those  dismal  heads  of  yourn  better  pow 
dered  ;  put  on  your  noo  liveries,  and  make  your 
selves  a  little  like  Christians.  Those  creetcrs  ;iro 
no  better  nor  broot.es,  SirSamoO6l  !  They  arc  all  so 
monstrous  low  and  wulgar  ?  I  have  a  party  to-night; 
1  hopes  you  vill  make  von  ? 

Sir  S.  Certainly,  my  lady. 

Ijtidif  /'.   So.  miss,  is  Sir  Paul  come  to  town? 

I, i/dui.    I  have  not  seen  him,  madam. 

/,.*•///  /'.  Sir  I'aul  generally  sleeps  at  our  country 
seat,  at  Hackney. 

Sir  S.  A  pleasant  retreat,  my  lady  ! 

Lady  P.  Wastly  !  A  wcry  paradise  ! — Vhcre  is 
my  daughter,  miss  ? 

Lydia.   I  don't  know,  madam. 

Lady  P.  And  vhy  don't  you  know  ?  Please  to  go 
and  tell  her  Sir  Samooel  is  here.  [Ecit  LYDIA.] — 
A  young  purson  that  my  daughter  has  taken  under 
her  purtection. 

•S/r  S.   Seems  mild  and  modest,  my  lady. 

Lady  P.  Not.  too  much  of  that,  Sir  Samooel.  [Sur- 
vfi/iiii/  MAC  UKUMOT.]  Who,  pray — who  are  you, 
young  man  ? 

Mac  D.  I! — 'Faith?  my  lady,  I — I  am — mysilf: 
Mac  Dermot. 

Lady  P.   Who  ? 

Mac  D.  The  Count's  gintleman. 

Lady  P.  Gentleman!  Gentleman,  indeed! — 
Count's  gentleman!  Ha!  a  kind  of  mungrel  Count, 
Sir  Samooel;  half  French,  half  Irish!  As  good  a 
gentleman,  I  suppose,  as  his  footman  here.  I  be 
lieves  you  have  seen  him,  though  ? 

Sir  S.  I  think  I  once  had  the  honour  to  meet  him 
here,  my  lady. 

Lady  P.  An  honour,  Sir  Samooel,  not  of  my 
seeking,  I  assure  you.  Aspires  to  the  hand  of  Miss 
Looey  Peckham !  He !  An  outlandish  French 
foriner  !  I  hates  'em  all !  I  looks  upon  none  on  'em 
as  no  better  nur  savages  !  Vhat  do  they  vant  vith 
us?  Vhy,  our  money,  to  be  sure  !  A  parcel  of  beg 
gars!  I  vishes  I  vas  queen  of  England  t'or  von  day 
only  !  I  vould  usher  my  orders  to  take  and  conquer 
'em  all,  and  transport  'em  to  the  plantations,  instead 
of  negurs. 

Sir  S.  I  have  heard,  my  lady,  that  the  Count  was 
my  rival. 

Lady  P.  He  your  rival,  Sir  Samooel !  He !  A 
half-bred,  higglety-pigglety,  Irish,  French  fortin- 
huuter,  rival  you,  indeed  ! — 

Enter  LYDIA. 

Veil,  miss,  vhere  is  my  daughter  ? 

Lydia.   In  her  own  apartment,  madam,  dressing. 

Lady  P.  She'll  be  down  presently,  Sir  Samooel. 
—Gentleman  indeed  !  The  Count's  gentleman  !  Hd  ! 
Pride  and  poverty.  j  Kr!t  with  Sir  S. 

Mac  D.  [Highly  affronted.}  Pride!  By  the  holy 
footstool,  but  your  ladyship  and  Lucifer  are  a  pair  ! 

Lyditt.   [  K" //(>•••/, -inii.  |    Here  comes  Sir  Paul. 

Mac  I).  Then  I  will  be  after  going. 

Lydia.   No,  no;  stay  where  you  are. 

/•;///<;•  Sir   P  vi  i.    IV.i  KH  \M. 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  My  sweet,  dear  Luldy  !  You  are  the 
angel  I  wished  liist  to  meet!  Come  to  my — [Run 


shy  ? 


up  to  her.}  —  Why,  how  now,  hussy?    Why  so 


Lydia  Reserve  your  transports,  sir,  for  Lady 
Peckham. 

Sir  P.  Lady  ?  —  But  who  have  we  here  ? 

Lydia.  Mr.  Mac  Dermot,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Oh!  I  remember;  servant  to  the  Count, 
my  intended  son-in-law. 

Mm;  D.  The  viry  same,  sir.  [B«w.v. 

Sir  P.  I  hear  an  excellent  character  of  your  mas 
ter.  They  tell  me  he  is  a  fine,  hearty,  dauntless, 
swaggering  fellow  !  If  so,  he  is  a  man  of  family, 
and  the  very  husband  for  my  Lucy. 

Mac  D.  'Faith  !  then,  and  he  is  all  that. 

Sir  P.  As  for  this  Sir  Samuel  Sheepy,  he  shall 
decamp.  A  water-drinker!  A  bowing,  scraping, 
simpering,  ceremonious  sir  !  Never  contradicts  any 
body  I  D  —  e!  An  old  bachelor  !  And  he  !  behave 
the  impudence  to  make  love  to  my  fine,  young,  spi 
rited  wench  !—  But  he  is  my  lady's  choice  !  Is  she 
within  ? 

fji/dia.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  P.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  fine  breeze  on 
this  subject.  But,  what!  am-  1.  not  the  monarch, 
the  Grand  Seignior  of  this  house  ?  Am  I  not  abso 
lute  ?  Shall  I  not  dispose  of  my  daughter  as  I  please  ? 
Do  you  hear,  young  man  ?  Go,  present  my  compli 
ments  to  the  Count,  and  tell  him,  I  mean  to  give 
him  a  call  this  morning. 

[LYDIA  makes  siyiis  to  MAC  DERMOT  to  stint. 

Mac  D.  I  am  waiting  for  him  here,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Waiting  for  him  here,  sir  !  No,  sir  !  You 
cannot  wait  for  him  here,  sir  ! 

Mac  D.  But,  sir  — 

Sir  P.  And,  sir  !  Why  don't  you  go  ? 

Mac  D.  The  Count  bid  me,  sir  — 

Sir  P.  And  I  bid  you,  sir,  pack  !  Begone  !  — 
[E.n't  MAC  DEIIMOT.]  —  Now  we're  alone,  my  dear 
Lydia  —  Why,  where  are  you  going,  hussy  ? 

Lydia.  Didn't  you  hear  my  lady  call  ? 

Sir  P.  Call  !  No.    And  if  she  did,  let  her  call. 

Lydia.  Surely,  sir,  you  would  not  have  me  ofteud 
her? 

Sir  P.  Offend  !  Let  me  see  who  dare  be  offended 
with  you  in  this  house  !  It  is  my  will  that  you  should 
be  the  sultana. 

Lydia.  Me,  sir? 

Sir  P.  You,  my  queen  of  hearts!  You  !  My  house, 
my  wealth,  my  servants,  myself,  all  are  yours  ! 

Lydia.  You  talk  unintelligibly,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Do  I  ?  Why,  then,  I'll  speak  plainer  :  I 
am  in  love  with  you  !  "Yon  are  a  delicious  creature, 
and  [  am  determined  to  make  your  fortune  i  I'll 
take  you  a  house  up  in  Mary-le-  bone  ;  a  neat  SUM-- 
box  :  hire  you  servants,  keep  you  a  carriage;  buy 
you  rings,  clothes,  and  jewels,  and  come  and  sup 
with  you  every  evening  !  Do  you  understand  me  now  ? 

Lydia.  Perfectly,  sir  ! 

Sir  P.  Well,  and  —  eh  !  —  Docs  not  the  plan  tickle 
your  fancy  ?  Do  not  your  veins  tingle,  your  heart 
beat,  your  —  eh  ?  What  say  you  ? 

Li/dia.  I  really,  sir,  don't  know  what  to  say,  ex 
cept  that  I  cannot  comply,  unless  a  lady,  whom  I 
think  it  my  dutv  to  consult,  should  give  her  consent. 

Sir  P.   What  lady?   Who? 

Lydia.    Lady  Pccklum,  sir. 

Sir  /'-  M>  wife!   Zounds!   are  you  mad  ?  Tell  my 

wife 

Lt/Jia.  I  shall  further  ask  the  advice  of  yon;  son 
and  daughter,  who  will  wonder  at  your  charily,  in 
taking  a  poor  orphan  like  me  under  your  protection. 

St«-  K  Pooh!  Nonsense! 


SCRUB  I.] 
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I. ii dm.  A  little  farther  off,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Nearer,  angel !  nearer  ! 

Lydia.  I'll  raise  the  house,  sir. 

Sir  I1.  Psha! 

Lydia.   Help! 

Sir  P.  My  handkerchief!     You  sweet— 
Enter  EDMUND. 

Edmuml.  Lydia  !  sir  ! 

Sir  P.  How  now,  sir!  [Atide  to  LYPIA.]  Hem  ! 
say  it  was  a  mou  .•«••. 

Edmund.  What  is  ihc  matter,  sir? 

Sir  P.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ?  What  do  you 
want,  sir?  Who  sent  f»>r  you,  sir? 

Edmund.  I  perceive  you  are  not  well,  sir! 

Sir  P.  Sir? 

Edmund.   How  were  you  taken? 

Sir  P.  Taken!  [Atid't.]  Young  scoundrel! — Take 
yourself  away,  sir! 

Edmund.  Impossible,  sir!  You  tremble !  Your 
looks  are  disordered  !  your  eyes  wild  ! 

Sir  P.  [Atide.]   Here's  a  dog! 

Edmund.  Be  so  obliging,  Miss  Lydia,  as  to  run 
and  inform  Lady  Peckham  how  ill  my  father  is. 

Sir  P.  Why,  you  imp!  [Stopping  L  YD  I  A.I  Lydia, 
.stay  where  you  are.  You  audacious !  Will  you 
lif^one  ? 

Edmund.  That  I  certainly  will  not,  sir,  while  I 
see  you  in  such  a  way  ! 

Sir  P.  Way,  sir  ! — Very  well,  sir  !  very  well ! 

Edmund.  I'll  reach  you  a  chair,  sir.  Pray,  sit 
down ;  pray,  cool  yourself. 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  that  I  were  cooling  you  in  a  horse- 
pond. 

Edmund.  You  are  growing  old,  sir. 

Sir  P.  You  lie,  sir ! 

Edmund.  You  should  be  more  careful  of  yourself. 
Shall  I  send  for  a  physician  ? 

Sir  P.  [Atide.]  D—e,  but  I'll  physic  you ;  I'll— 
[  Muttering  at  he  goes  off".]  A  sly,  invidious— The  de 
mure  dog  has  a  mind  to  her  himself.  Yes,  yes;  oh  ! 
d — e,  pitiful  Peter  !  but  I'll  fit  you.  [Exit. 

Lydia.   You  see,  sir — 

Edmund.   [Shruyyiny.]   I  do. 

Lydia.  I  must  leave  this  family 

Edmund.  Leave !  Why,  charming  Lydia,  will  you 
afflict  me  thus?  Have  I  not  declared  my  purpos'e  ? 

Lydia.  Which  cannot  be  accomplished.  You  pro 
mise  marriage ;  but  your  father  will  never  consent. 

Edmund.  Then  we  will  marry  without  his  consent 

Lydia.  Oh  !  no.     Do  not  hope  it.  When  I  marry, 
it  shall  be  to   render  both  my  husband  and  myself 
happy  :  not  to  embitter,  not  to  dishonour  both. 
Enter  a  Footman. 

h\»>t.  A  person,  who  calls  himself  Mr.  Dorimont, 
inquires  for  you,  madam. 

Lydia.  Heavens !  Can  it  be  ?  Shew  him  up  in- 
stantly.  [Exit  Footman. 

Edmund.   You  seem  alarmed  ! 

Lifd'ti.    NII.  no;  overjoyed! 

Edmund.   Who  is  it? 

Lydia.  I  scarcely  can  tell  you.  A  gentleman  who 
UM-.l  to  visit  me  in  the  convent. 

Edmund.   Have  you  been  long  acquainted  ? 

Li/ilia.  Little  more  than  two  years ;  during  which 
h<  u.i-  my  monitor,  consoler,  and  guide. 

Edmund  [Si-finy  Doui.MONT  before  he  entert.]  His 
appearance — 

Lydia.  Is  poor ;  but  his  heart  is  rich  in  benevo 
lence.  Pray  leave  us.  [Exit  EDMUND. 

Enter  DoillMON  i. 
to  meet  him.]   Ah  !   sir — 


Don.   I  am  happy  to  have  found  you  once  a^ain. 

Lydia.   What,  sir,  has  brought  you  to  England? 

D'iri.   Business;   part  of  \\hich  was  to  sec  you. 

Li/dia.  You  have  been  always  generous  and  kind: 
yet  I  am  sorry  you  should  see  me  thus. 

I>ur.  Why  ?  What  are  you  ? 

Li/dia.  An  humble  dependant — alady'scompanion. 

Dor.  Alas!  Why  did  you  leave  the  convent  with 
out  informing  me  ? 

Lydia.  Twas  unexpected.  You  had  forborne  your 
visits ;  and  I  feared  death,  or  some  misfortune.  At 
my  mother's  decease,  the  young  lady  with  whom  I 
live  having  an  affection  for  me,  and  seeing  m»>  <le- 
scrtcd,  offered  to  take  me  with  her  to  England, 
promising  I  should  rather  be  her  friend  than  her 
companion. 

Don.  And  has  she  kept  her  word? 

Lydia.  On  her  part,  faithfully,  tenderly 

Don.  Tii a!  is  some  consolation. 

Lydia.   But — 

Don.  What? 

Lydia.  She  has  a  mother,  who  does  not  fail  to 
make  inferiority  feelingly  understand  itself. 

Don.   [With  some  emotion.]      Indeed!     [Coll- 
himself.]     But  with  whom  were  you  in  such  earnest 
conversation  when  I  entered  ? 

Lydia.  The  brother  of  my  young  lady — a  gentle 
man  worthy  your  esteem. 

Dori.  And  worthy  yours  ?     You  blush. 

Lytlia.   Do  you  blame  me  for  being  just? 

Don'.  No ;  he  is  rich,  young,  and  handsome.  Do 
you  often  meet  ? 

Lydia.  We  do. 

Dori.  You  are  lovely,  inexperienced,  and  unpro 
tectcd. 

Lydia.  Fear  nothing;  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
myself. 

Don.  [EarntHtly.]  I  hope  not.  But  what  does  he 
say? 

Lydia.  That  he  lores  me. 

Don.  Is  that  all  ?  I 

Lydia.  No  ;  he  offers  me  secret  marriage. 

Don'.  Secret  marriage ! 

Lydia.  I  see  the  danger,  and  wish  to  shun  it. 
You  may  find  me  some  place  of  refuge  in  France. 

Don.  Can  you  so  easily  renounce  all  the  flattering 
prospects  love  has  raised  ? 

Lydia.  Yes ;  and  not  only  them,  but  love  itself, 
when  it  is  my  duty. 

Don'.  Noble-minded  girl !  Remain  where  you 
are  ;  nay,  indulge  your  hopes;  for  know,  your  lover 
will  be  honoured  by  your  hand. 

Lydia.  Sir  ! — Honoured  ? 

Don.  Honoured !  By  birth  you  are  greatly  his 
superior. 

Lydia.  Can  you  be  serious  ?  Oh  !  trifle  not  with 
a  too  trembling  heart.  Why  did  my  mother  conceal 
this  from  me?  Oh!  if  true,  why  die  and  leave  it 
unrevcaled  ? 

Don.  There  was  reason :  she  was  not  your  mother. 

Lydia.  Oh !  sir,  you  have  conjured  up  ten  thou 
sand  busy  thoughts.  Is  my  mother  living  ? 

Don.  No. 

Lydia.  My  father  ? 

Dotf.  He  is. 

Lydia.  Why  has  he  so  long  forsaken  me  ? 

Don.  That  must  be  told  hereafter.  Bo  patient; 
wait  the  event.  You  arc  acquainted  with  Count 
Conolly  Villars  ? 

Lydia.    He  visits  here. 

have  business  with  him. 
ia.   Ah!  s,ir,    I  fear  you  will  meet  a  cool  re 
:i  M  2 
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ception.  Yonr  humble  appearance  and  his  pride 
will  but  ill  agree. 

Dori.  Fear  not ;  my  business  is  to  lower  his  pride. 

Li/dia.  Sir  ?  he  may  insult  you. 

Dori.  Humble  though  I  am  myself,  I  hope  to 
teach  him  humility.  To  visit  you,  and  to  accom 
plish  this,  was  the  purport  of  my  journey.  Adieu 
for  the  pi'esent.  Think  on  what  I  have  said  ;  and, 
though  by  birth  you  are  noble,  remember,  virtue 
alone  is  true  nobility.  [Exit. 

Enter  LUCY  :  her  dress  more  characteristic  of  the  girl 
than  the  woman;  and  her  manner  full  of  life,  but 
tempered  by  the  most  delicate  sensibility. 

Lucy.  Well,  Lydia,  any  news  for  me  ? 

Lydia.  Mr.  Mac  Dcrmot  has  been  here  with  the 
Count's  compliments  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  see  if  Lady 
Peckham  was  at  home.  You  know  how  he  wishes 
to  avoid  her. 

Lucy.  Yes ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  She  has 
just  been  with  me,  ushering  her  orders,  as  she  calls 
it.  "  I  desires,  miss,  you  vill  receive  Sir  Samooel 
Sheepy  as  your  intended  spouse."  And  so  she  has 
sent  me  here  to  be  courted;  and  the  inamorato  is 
coming,  as  soon  as  he  can  take  breath  and  courage. 

Lydia.  But  why,  my  dear,  do  you  indulge  your- 
selt  in  mocking  your  mamma  ? 

Lucy.  Lydia,  I  must  either  laugh  or  cry ;  and, 
though  I  laugh,  I  assure  you  it  is  often  with  an 
aching  heart. 

Lydia.  My  dear  girl ! 

Lucy.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  own  there  is  no 
great  harm  in  laughing  a  little  at  this  charming 
Adonis,  this  whimsical  lover  of  mine. 

Lydia.  Perhaps  not. 

Lucy.  What  can  his  reason  be  for  making  love  to 
me? 

Lydia.  There's  a  question  !  Pray,  my  dear,  do 
you  never  look  in  your  glass  ? 

Lucy.  Um — yes.  But  does  he  never  look  in  his 
glass,  too  ? 

Lydia.  Perhaps  his  sight  begins  to  decay.  But 
are  you  not  alarmed  ? 

Lucy.  No. 

Lydia.  Do  not  you  love  the  Count  ? 

Lucy.  Um — Yes. 

Lydia.  Well,  and  you  know  how  violent  and  pre 
judiced  Lady  Peckham  is. 

Lucy.  Perfectly.  But  I  have  Sir  Paul  on  my 
side ;  and,  as  for  Sir  Samuel,  he  was  dandled  so 
long  in  the  nursery,  and  is  still  so  much  of  the  awk 
ward,  bashful  boy,  that  he  will  never  dare  to  put  the 
question  directly  to  me  ;  and  I  am  determined  never 
to  understand  him  till  he  does. 

Lydia.  Here  he  comes. 

Lucy.  Don't  leave  me. 

Enter  Sir  SAMUEL  SHEEPY. 

Sir  S.  [Bowing  with  trepidation.]  Madam — Hem ! 
Madam — 

Lucy.  [Curtsying  and  mimicking.]  Sir- — Hem ! 
Sir — [Aside  to  LYDIA.]  Count  his  bows. 

Sir  8.  Madam,  I — Hem  !  I  am  afraid — I  am 
troublesome. 

Lut-ii.  Sir — Hem!  A  gentleman  of  your  merit — 
Hem  I 

Sir  S.  [Continue*  bowing  through  most  of  the  scene.] 
Oh !  madam,  I  am  afraid — Hem  ! — You  are  busy. 

Lucy.  \Curtiyingtoatthit.bpws,]  Sir — Hem! 

Sir  S.  Do  me  the  honour  to  Lid  me  begone. 

Lucy.  Surely,  sir,  you  would  not  have  me  guilt)' 
of  rudeness  ? 


Sir  S.  [Aside.]  What  a  blunder!  Madam — Hem! 
I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Lucy.  Good  manners  require — Hem  ! 

Sir  S.  That  I  should  begone  without  bidding. 

[Qoiny , 

Lucy.   Sir! 

Sir  S.   [Aside.]  I  suppose  I'm  wrong  again. 

Lucy.  I  didn't  say  so,  sir. 

Sir  S.  ]  Turning  quick. )  Didn't  you,  madam  ? 

Lucy.  A  person  of  your  politeness,  breeding,  and 
accomplishments — Hem  ! — 

Sir  S.  [Aside.]  She's  laughing  at  me. 

Lucy.  Ought  to  be  treated  with  all  reverence. 
[Curtsying  with  ironic  gravity. 

Sir  S.   [Aside.]  Yes;  she's  making  a  fool  of  me. 

Lucy.  Sir!  Were  you  pleased  to  speak,  sir?  Hem! 

Sir  S.  Hem! — Not  a  word,  madam. 

Lydia.  This  will  be  a  witty  conversation. 

Lucy.  I  presume,  sir — hem  ! — you  have  some 
thing  to  communicate. 

Sir  S.  Madam ! — Hem  ! — Yes,  madam — I  mean 
no,  madam.  No,  nothing — Hem! 

Lydia.  Nothing,  Sir  Samuel ! 

Sir  S.  Hem  ! — Nothing ;  nothing. 

Lucy.  Then  may  I  take  the  liberty,  sir,  to  inquire 
— hem  ! — what  the  purport  of  your  visit  is  ? — hem ! 

Sir  S.  The — the — the — hem  ! — the — purport  is — 
hem  ! — I — I  have  really  forgotten. 

Lucy.  Oh !  pray,  sir,  take  time  to  recollect  your 
self. — Hem  !  I  am  sure,  Sir  Samuel — hem  ! — you 
have  something  to  say  to  me.  Hem ! 

Sir  S.  Yes ;  no,  no ;  nothing. 

Lydia.  Fie !  Sir  Samuel,  nothing  to  say  to  a  lady  ? 

Sir  S.  No. — Hem  !  I  never  had  anything  to  say 
to  ladies  in  my  life.  That  is — Yes,  yes  ;  I  own — I 
have  something  of  the — the  utmost — hem  ! 

Lucy.  Indeed ! 

Sir  S.  A  thing  which — lies  at  my  heart. — Hem  ' 

Lucy.  Mercy  !  Sir  Samuel ! — Hem  ! 

Sir  S.  Which  I — hem  ! — have  long — But  I  will 
take  some  other  opportunity.  [Offering  to  go. 

Lucy.  By  no  means,  Sir  Samuel.  You  have  quite 
alarmed  me  !  I  am  impatient  to  hear  !  I  am  afraid 
you  are  troubled  in  mind. — Hem  ! 

Sir  S.  Why, — hem!  —  Yes,  madam,  — rather — 
hem ! 

Lucy.  I  declare,  I  thought  so.  I  am  very  sorry. 
Perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  death  ? 

SirS.  Madam! 

Lucy.  Yet  you  are  not  so  very  old. 

Sir  S.  Madam  ! 

Lucy.  But  I  would  not  have  you  terrify  yourself 
too  much. — Hem  ! 

Sir  S.  Madam  ! 

Lucy.  I  perceive  I  have  guessed  it. 

Sir  S.  Madam  ! — Hem  ! — No,  madam 

Lucy.  What,  then,  is  this  important  secret?  -Nay, 
pray  tell  me.  Hem ! 

Sir  S.  Hem !  N — n— n — n  not  at  present,  madam. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Sir  Samuel — 

Sir  S.  Some  other  time,  madam. — Hem  ! 

Lucy.  And  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  me  ?  Can  you? 
I  declare  1  shall  dream  about  you  :  shall  think  I  see 
you  in  your  winding-sheet;  or  some  such  frightful 
figure  ;  and  shall  wake  all  in  a  tremble. — Hem ! 

Sir  S.  A  tremble,  indeed,  madam ! 

Lucy.  And  won't  you  tell  me,  Sir  Samuel?  Won't 
your  t 

Sir  S.  N — n — n — n  not  at  present,  madam. — B  em! 

Lucy.  Well,  if  you  won't,  Sir  Samuel,  I  must 
leave  you;  for  what  you  have  said  has  absolutely 
given  me  the  vapours. — Hein  ! 
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SirS.  I,  madam?   Have  I  given  you  the  vapours? 

Lucy.  Yes,  you  have,  Sii  Samuel  ;  an<l  .shock 
ingly,  too.  You  have  put  such  gloomy  ideas  into 
my  mind — 

Sir  S.  Bless  mo,  madam — h-'in  ! 

Lin-if.   Your  salts,  Lydia! — Hem  ! 

Sir  S'.    1  hope,  madam,  you — you  arc  not  very 

Lucy.  Oh  !  I  shall  be  Letter  in  another  room.— 
1 1  cm  ! 

Sir  S.  [Arid*.]  Yes,  yes;  'tis  ni\  «.mpany  that 
has  given  her  the  vapours.  [Aloud.]  Shall  1  — 

[Confusedly  ojj'tiiny  his  arm. 

LIICI/.  No,  no  ;    stay  where  yuu  are,  Sir  Samuel. 

Sir  S.  |   Ix/./r. )  Slu-  wants  to  be  rid  of  me.— I  Inn1 

Lucy.  Only,  remember,  you  are  under  a  promise 
to  tell  me  your  secret. — Hem! — If  you  don't,  I  shall 
certainly  see  your  ghost.  Remember — Hem!  [Eri't. 

SirS.  Madam — I — [To  LYUIA.]  Miss  Lydia — 
Ilcm  ! 

Lydia.  Sir  ? 

Sir  S.   If  you  would — hem  ! — be  so  civil,  I — 

Lydia.  Oh  !  sir,  I  have  the  vapours  as  bad  as 
Miss  Lucy.  [Exit. 

SirS.  Have  you? — Hem!  Bless  me!  the  vapours! 
My  old  trick.  I  always  give  young  ladies  the  va 
pours  ;  I  make  'em  ill.  They  are  always  sick  of  me 
— hem!  'Tis  very  strange,  that  I  can't  learn  to  talk 
without  having  a  word  to  say ;  a  thing  so  common, 
too.  Why  can't  I  give  myself  monkey  airs ;  skip 
here  and  there;  be  self-sufficient,  impertinent,  and 
behave  like  a  puppy  ;  purposely  to  please  the  ladies  ? 
What !  Is  there  no  such  thing  to  be  found  as  a  wo 
man  who  can  love  a  man  for  his  modesty  ?  This 
foreign  count,  now,  my  rival,  is  quite  a  different 
thing!  He,  [vimickiny] — he  walks  with  a  straight 
back,  and  a  cocked-up  chin,  and  a  strut,  and  a 
stride,  and  stares,  and  takes  snuff,  and — Yes,  yes ; 
he's  the  man  for  the  ladies  !  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCEN  E   I. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Sir  Paul 
Peckham. 

Enter  LYDIA. 

Lydia.  I  cannot  forget  it.     My  father  alive,  and  I 
of  noble  descent!  'Tis  very  strange  !     Hope,  doubt, 
and  apprehension,  are  all  in  arms  !     Imagination 
hurries  me  beyond  all  limits  of  probability. 
E>it<.r  EDMUND. 

Edmund.  Why  do  you  thus  seek  solitude  ? 

Lydia.   To  indulge  thought. 

Edmund.  Has  your  friend  brought  you  bad  news? 

Lijdia.   No. 

Ed ni n nd.  What  has  he  said  ? 

l.i/d''u.  Strange  things. 

Edmund.  Heavens!  \Vhat? 

Lydia.  You  would  think  me  a  lunatic,  were  I  to 
rept  at  them. 

Ed  inn  nd.   Lydia,  you  are  unjust. 

Lydia.   Am  I  ?  Well,  then,  I  am  told — would  you 
believe  it? — I  urn  told  that  my  family  is  illustrious. 

Edmund.  Good   heavens!   'tis  true  ! — I  feel  it  is 
tni"!   Charming  Lydia,  [kneeliny]  thus  M   In 
\'>u  that   homage  which   the  bliud  and  malignant 
world  .'. 

Uise,  Ivlmund  !  Birth  can,  at  best,  but 
confer  imaginary  dignity  :  there  is  no  ti  u<>  grandeur. 
but  of  mind. 


Edmund.    Some  olio  is  coming. 
Lydia.  Ay,  ay  ;  get  you  gone. 
Edmund.    I  am  all  transport ! 
Lydia.  Hush  !  Away  ! 
Edmund.   My  angel ! 

[Kiutt  her  hand,  and  i-Jtt  hastily. 

Enter  Footman,  introducing  DORIMONT. 

l-'»»t.   \  gentleman  to  you,  m.idam. 

Lydia.  This  sudden  return,  sir,  is  kind. 

l).:ri.  I  have  bethought  me.  The  moment  is  criti 
cal,  and  what  I  have  to  communicate,  of  importance. 
Are  we  secure  ? 

Lydia.  We  arc:  this  is  my  apartment.  [LYDIA 
yoes  and  bolts  the  door.]  Have  you  seen  the  Count, 
sir? 

Dori.  No;  but  I  have  written  to  him  anonymously. 

//// -Ha.  And  why  anonymously  ! 

Dori.  To  rouse  his  feelings,  wound  his  vanity, 
and  excite  his  anger.  His  slumbering  faculties  must 
be  awakened.  Is  he  kind  to  you  ? 

Lydia.  No ;  yet  I  believe  him  to  be,  generally, 
benevolent,  and  of  noble  heart;  though  his  habitual 
haughtiness  gives  him  the  appearance  of  qualities 
the  very  reverse. 

Dori.  Worthy,  kind  girl!  You  were  born  for  the 
consolation  of  a  too  unfortunate  father  ! 

Lydia.  Again  you  remind  me  that  I  have  a  father. 
Why  am  I  not  allowed  to  sec  him  ?  Why  am  I  not 
suffered  to  fly  into  his  arms  ? 

Don'.  He  dreads  lest  his  wretched  and  pitiable 
condition  should  make  you  meet  him  with  coldness. 

Lydia.  Oh !  how  little  does  he  know  my  heart ! 
Yet  speak  :  tell  me,  what  monster  was  the  cause  of 
his  misery  ? 

Dori.  The  monster,  pride. 

Lydia.   Pride  ? 

Dori.  Your  mother's  pride,  which  first  squandered 
his  wealth,  and  next  endangered  his  life. 

Lydia.   How  you  alarm  me  ! 

Dori.  A  despicable  dispute  for  precedency  was  the 
occasion  of  a  duel,  in  which  your  father  killed  his 
antagonist,  whose  enraged  family,  by  suborning  wit 
nesses,  caused  him  to  be  convicted  of  murder; 
obliged  him  to  fly  the  kingdom ;  and,  with  your 
mother,  wander  under  a  borrowed  name,  a  fugitive 
in  distant  countries. 

Lydia.  Heavens  !  But  why  leave  me  ignorant  of 
my  birth  ? 

Don'.  That,  being  unfortunate,  you  might  be 
humble?;  that  you  might  not  grieve  after  happiness 
which  you  sccmod  destined  not  to  enjoy.  'Twos  the 
precaution  of  a  fond  father,  desirous  to  alleviate,  if 
not  to  succour,  your  distress. 

Lydia.  Oh  !  how  I  burn  to  sec  him.  Is  he  not  itt 
danger?  Is  his  life  secure  ? 

.  lie  himself  can  scarcely  say.  His  enemies 
have  discovered  him  ;  arc  hot  in  pursuit ;  and  fertile 
in  stratagems  and  snares.  They  know  that  justice 
is  now  busied  in  his  behalf;  but  justice  is  slow,  and 
revenge  is  restless.  Their  activity,  I  hear,  is  re 
doubled. 

Lijdia.  Guard,  I  conjure  you  !  guard  my  father's 
'.     Let  me  fly  to  seek  him  ;  conduct  me  to  his 

.  IK-  wished  you  first  to  be  informed  of  his 
true  filiation  ;  lest,  knowing  him  to  be  noble,  \..u 
should  expect  to  see  him  in  all  the  pomp  and  alllu- 
ein-e,  instead  of  meeting  a  poor,  dejected,  forloru  old 
man. 

Lydia.  His  f.-ars  arc  unjust;  injurious  to  every 
feeling  of  filial  affection  and  duty.  The  little  I  have, 
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I  will  freely  partake  with  him.  My  clothes,  the  dia 
mond  which  my  supposed  mother  left  me,  whatever 
I  possess,  shall  instantly  be  sold  for  his  relief:  my 
life  shall  be  devoted  to  soften  his  sorrows.  Oh !  that, 
I  could  prove  myself  worthy  to  be  his  daughter.  Oh  ! 
that  I  could  pour  out  my  soul  to  secure  his  felicity. 

Dori.  Forbear  !  let  me  breathe  !  Affection  cannot 
find  utterance  !  Oh  !  this  melting  heart!  My  child! 

Lydia.  Sir  ? 

Dori.   My  Lydia  ! 

Lydia.   Heavens  ! 

Dori.  My  child  !  my  daughter  ! 

Lydia.  [Falling  at  his  feet.]  Can  it  be  ?— My 
father !  Oh,  ecstacy  ! 

Don".  Rise,  my  child  !  Suffer  me  to  appease  my 
melting  heart ! — Oh  !  delight  of  my  eyes  !  Why  is 
not  your  brother  like  you  ? 

Lydia.  My  brother!   Who  ?  Have  I  a  brother? 

Dori.  The  Count  is  your  brother. 

Lydia.  'Tis  too  much  ! 

Dori.   He  is  not  worthy  such  a  sister. 

Lydia.  The  sister  of  the  Count  !  I  ?  Ah !  Nature, 
thy  instincts  are  fabulous;  for,  were  they  not,  his 
heart  would  have  beaten  as  warmly  towards  me,  as 
mine  has  done  for  him. 

Dori.  I  will  make  him  blush  at  his  arrogance. 
You  shall  witness  his  confusion,  which  shall  be  pub 
lic,  that  it  may  be  effectual. 

Lydia.  Would  you  have  me  avoid  explanation 
with  him  ? 

Dori.  Yes,  for  the  present.  I  mean  to  see  him. 
Our  meeting  will  be  warm;  but  he  shall  feel  the 
authority  of  a  father. 

Lydia.  If  you  be  a  stranger  to  him,  I  fear  lest — 

Dori.  No,  no  ;  he  knows  me,  but  knows  not  all 
his  obligations  to  me.  I  have  secretly  supplied  him 
with  money,  and  gained  him  promotion ;  which  he 
has  vainly  attributed  to  his  personal  merits.  But  I 
must  be  gone.  My  burthened  heart  is  eased.  Once 
more,  dear  child  of  my  affections,  be  prudent.  I  have 
much  to  apprehend;  but,  should  the  present  moment 
prove  benign,  my  future  days  will  all  be  peace. 

[Knocking  heard  at  the  chamber-door. 

Lydia.   [Alarmed.]  Who's  there? 

Sir  P.   [Without.]  'Tis  I  !   Open  the  door. 

Lydia.  I  am  busy,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Psha  !   Open  the  door,  I  tell  you. 

Dori.  Who  is  it  ? 

Lydia.   Sir  Paul. 

Dori.  And  does  he  take  the  liberty  to  come  into 
your  apartment  ? 

Lydia.  Oh  !   sir,  he  will  take  any  liberty  he  can. 

Sir  P.  Why  don't  you  open  the  door? 

Dori.  You  are  surrounded  by  danger  and  tempta 
tion. 

Lydia.  Have  no  fears  for  me,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Will  you  open  the  door,  I  say  ? 

Dori.  Let  him  come  in.    [LYI>IA  unbolts  the  door. 

Enter  Sir  PAUL  PECKHAM. 

Sir  P.  What  is  the  reason,  you  dear  little  baggage, 
that  you  always  shut  yourself  up  so  carefully  ? 

Lydia.  You  are  one  of  the  reasons,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Psha !  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me. 

Lydia.  I'm  not  afraid  of  you,  sir. 

Sir  .P.  WThy,  that's  right.  I'm  come  to  talk  mat 
ters  over  with  you.  My  lady's  out  a-visiting.  [Mimick 
ing.]  The  coast  is  clear.  I  have  secured  my  grace 
less  dog  of  a  son.  I  suspect-— 

Lydia.   What,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  But  it  won't  do.  Mind  !  take  the  hint ; 
I've  heard  of  an  excellent  house— 


Lydia.   You  are  running  on  as  usual,  sir. 

Sir  P.  With  a  convenient  back  door.  I'll  bespeak 
you  a  carriage.  Choose  your  own  liveries;  keep  as 
many  footmen  as  you  please  ;  indulge  in  everything 
your  heart  can  wish.  Operas,  balls,  routs,  masque 
rades  ;  Rotten-row  of  a  Sunday ;  town  house  and 
country  house!  Bath,  Bristol,  or  Buxton  !  Hot- 
Wells,  or  cold  wells  !  Only — Hem  !  Eh  ? 

Lydia.  Sir,  I  must  not  hear  such  ribaldry. 

Sir  P.  Indeed  but  you  must,  my  dear!  How  will 
you  help  it  ?  You  can't  escape  me,  now  !  I  have  you 
fast.  No  scapegrace  scoundrel  of  a — [Mr.  DORI- 
MONT  comes  forward.]  And  so — 

Dori.  And  so,  sir  ! 

Sir  P.  Zounds  !  [Pause.]  And  so!  [Looking  round.] 
Locked  up  together  !  You  were  busy. 

Dori.  Well,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  very,  sir.  Perhaps  you  have  a  house 
yourself,  sir — 

Dori.  Sir? 

Sir  P.  With  a  convenient  back  door? 

Dori.  So  far  from  offering  the  lady  such  an  insult, 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  chastise  that  impotent  ef 
frontery  which  has  been  so  daring. 

Sir  P.  Hem! — You  are  very  civil,  sir;  and,  as  a 
return  for  your  compliment,  I  am  ready  to  do  myself 
the  pleasure,  sir,  to  wait  on  you  down  stairs. 

Lydia.  I'll  spare  you  the  trouble,  sir. 

Dori.  Though  this  lady's  residence  here  will  be 
but  short,  I  would  have  you  beware,  sir,  how  you 
shock  her  ears  again,  with  a  proposal  so  vile. 

Sir  P.   Your  caution  is  kind,  sir. 

Dori.  I  am  sorry  it  is  necessary,  sir.  What !  The 
head  of  a  house;  the  father  of  a  family  !  Oh  !  shame  ! 
He  who,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  would 
gratify  appetites  which  he  no  longer  knows,  by  re 
ducing  the  happy  to  misery,  and  the  innocent  to 
guilt,  deserves  to  sink  into  that  contempt  and  in 
famy,  into  which  he  would  plunge  unwary  simplicity. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   II. — An  elegant  Apartment  at  Count 
Villars'. 

Enter  MAC  DERMOT,  and  PICARD  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  meeting. 

Mac  D.  So,  Mr.  Picard,  what  have  you  got  there  ? 

Picard.  Von  lettre  for  Monsieur  le  Comte. 

Mac  D.  Well,  give  it  me,  and  go  about  your  busi 
ness. 

Picard.  No ;  I  not  go  about  my  bisaness.  My 
bisaness  is  to  speaka  to  you. 

Mac  D.  To  me  !  And  what  is  it  you  want  ? 

Picard.  Mon  argent ;  my  vage  an  my  conye!  My 
dismiss  ! 

Mac  D.  How,  man  alive  ? 

Picard.  You  are  de — de  factotum  to  de  Count. 
He  suffare  no  somebody  to  speaka  to  him ;  so  I  am 
come  speaka  to  you. 

Mac  D.  Arrah,  now  !  and  are  you  crazy  ?  Quit 
the  sarvice  of  a  Count !  Your  reason,  man  ? 

Picard.  My  raison  is  you  talka  too  mosh  enough ; 
he  no  talk  at  all.  I  follow  him  from  France  ;  I  yet 
live  vid  him  by-and-by  four  month,  he  no  speaka  to 
me  four  vord. 

Mac  D.  What  then  ? 

Picard.  Vat  den  !—  Je  suis  Francois,  moi!  I  ave 
do  tongue  for  a  de  speaka ;  I  mus  speaka ;  I  vila 
speaka !  He  not  so  mosh  do  mee  de  favenr  to  scold 
a  me !  I  ave  leave  de  best  madame  in  Paris  for 
Monsieur  le  Conate.— Quelle  fcmme  ! — Her  tongue 
vas  nevare  still:  nevare  !  She  scold  and  she  clack, 
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clack,  duck,  clack,  clack,  tVom  all  day  an  all  night! 
Oh  !    it  vas  delight  to  hear. 

M,i<-  I).   And  so  you  want  to  In-  scolded  ? 

Picard.  Oui ;  I  lov<>  to  be  scold,  I  love  to  scold: 
to  be  fall  out  an  to  be  fall  in.  <">  ,t  „„>„  Unnt.  De 
plaisirof  my  life.  J'irai  crri'er!  If  I  no. speak  I  burst. 

Mac.  D.  And  is  it  you.  now,  spalpeen  !  that  would 
chatter  in  the  prix-nce  of  the  Count? 

I'i,ard.  Shatter,  shatter  !  Hi!  Vat  you  mean 
shatter  ? 

Mac  D.  Have  not  you  roast  beef  and  plum-pud- 
ding  ? 

Picard.  Vat  is  roas  hoof,  vat  is  plom-boodin,  got 
tarn  !  if  I  no  speak  a  ?  I  ave  a  de  master  in  France 
dat  starva  me,  dat  pay  me  no  yaye,  dat  leave  a  me 
tout  en  yuenilles ;  all  rag  an  tattare  ;  yet  I  love  him 
better  as  mosh  !  Pum-yitoi  ?  [  Af/'rctionuteli/. ]  Helas  ! 
J'c'tnix  sou  cher  ami  !  His  dear  fren  !  He  talka  to  me, 
1  tulka  to  him.  I  l.iu^h  at  his  joke,  he  laugh  aussi, 
an  I  am  both  togeder  so  happy  as  de  prince.  But, 
de  Count !  Oh  !  he  as  proud  ! — Ha  ! — Comma  ca. 

[Mimic  /.»/!(/. 

Mac  D.  Fob  !  Now,  my  good  fellow,  have  patience. 

Picard.  Patience!  Moif  I  no  patience.  If  I  no 
speak,  I  am  enrayt.  I  am  French ;  I  am  Picard. 
Ven  de  heart  is  full,  de  tongue  mus  run.  I  give 
you  varn.  Let  my  masta  speak,  or  I  shall  dismissa 
my  masta ! 

Mac  D.  Here  comes  the  Count.  Stand  back,  man, 
and  hould  your  tongue. 

Enter  Count  CONULLT  VIU.AKS,  followed  by  two 
Footmen  in  handsome  liveries,  who  place  themselves 
in  the  back  y  round.  MAC  DKKMOT  cyme*  a  little 
foru-ard. 

Count.  The  more  I  reflect  on  my  own  infatuation, 
the  more  I  am  astonished  ! 

Mac  D.  My  lord— 

Count.  [  \\  'ulkiity  about.  ]  A  man  of  my  birth !  My 
rank  !  A  brewer's  daughter  ! 

Mac  I).  My  lord— 

Count.  [Give*  him  a  forbid dimj  look.  j  The  world 
contains  not  a  woman  so  lovely ! — Neither  do  they 
condescend  to  court  my  alliance  ! — I  must  petition, 
and  fawn,  and  acknowledge  the  high  honour  done. 
No  ;  if  I  do— Yet,  'tis  false  !  I  shall— I  feel  I  shall 
be  thus  abject. 

Mac  D.  If— I  might  be  so  bould — 

Count.   Well,  sir ! 

Mac  D.  A  letter  for  y..ur  lordship. 

Count.  Oh!  What,  from  the  ambassador? 

Mac  D.   No,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Count.    Ha?     The  Duchess? 

Ma,-  l>.   No,   my  lord;  nor  the  Duchess  neither. 

Count.  Who  then,  sir  ? 

Mac  D.  'Faith,  my  lord,  that  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  But,  perhaps,  the  letter  itsilf  can  tell  you. 

Count.  Sir  ! — Who  brought  it  ? 

Picard.  Un  pauvre  valet  footaman,  mee  lor.  His 
shoe,  his  stocking,  his  habit,  his  chapeau,  vas  all 
patch  an  piece.  And  he  vas— 

Mac  D.   [Aside,  intfiniptini/  him.]   Bo! 

Count.  [  Throwing  down  the  letter,  blowing  hit 
,fi'>>f<-rs,  and  duttiny  them  irith  hit  ttJiite  handkerchief.  J 
Foh  !  Open  it,  and  inform  me  of  the  contents. 

Mac  D.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Picard.   His  visage,  nice  lor— 

Count.  How  now  ! 

l'i'-nrd.    Mee  lor — 

Mac  I).   'Sblood,  man  ! 

|  Stopping  his  mmitli,  and  pushiny  him  hack. 

Count.   [Maktt  »yns  to  the  footmen,   who  briny  an 


arm-rhair  f'nnriinl,  ami  ayain  nAvUM^Mfcf  retire.] 
She  is  evrr  uppermost  '  I  cannot  banish  her  my 
thoughts!  Do  you  hear  ?  Di.smis.s  those — 

[  (I  in  in i/  hi*  hand. 

Mac  D.    Yes,   my   lord. — Hark   you,   spalpeens  ! 
'./  hi*  ha,,, I  ,f,;lt  th>-  same  air  a*  the  Cui  NT.  | 
'it  Footmen. 

/'/>,(/',/.     [  .|. l,;i,i •/;/,;.  |     M.iiiieltr  le  Comte 

Count.  [After  a  start!.]   Again  ! 

I'icard.    I  ave  von  reijnr.lt   to  beg — 

Count.  Pay  that  fellow  his  wages,  immediately. 

Mac  D.  I  tould  you  so.  [Pushinu  him  au<ay.] 
Hush!  Silence! 

Picard.  Silence !    I  am  no  English.    I  hate  si 
lence.     I— 
Mac  D.  Poh  !    Boderation !  Be  aisy ! — I  will  try 
now  to  make  your  pace.     [Pushes  him  off',  and  then 
return*  to  examining  the  letter.} 

Count.  Insolent  menial!   Well,  sir,  the  contents? 

Mac  D.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  the  contents 
will  not  plase  you  ? 

Count.   How  so,  sir? 

Mac  I).  Why,  as  for  the  how  so,  my  lord,  if  your 
lordship  will  but  be  plased  to  rade — 

Count.  Didn't  I  order  you  to  read  ? 

Mac  D.  To  be  sure  you  did,  my  lord;  but  I  should 
take  it  as  a  viry  particular  grate  favour,  if  that  your 
lordship  would  but  be  plased  to  rade  for  yoursilf. 

Count.   Why,  sir  ? 

Mac  D.  Your  lordship's  timper  is  a  little  warm  ; 
and — 

Count.  Read! 

Mac  D.  Well,  if  I  must  I  must — "  The  person 
who  thinks  proper,  at  present,  to  address  you"— 

Count.   Sir  ! 

Mac  D.  My  lord  ! 

Count.  Be  pleased  to  begin  the  letter,  sir ! 

Mac  D.  Begin  !  Soira  the  word  of  beginning  is 
here — before  or  after— 

Count.  "  The  person  ?" 

Mac  D.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Count.  Mighty  odd!  [Throwt  himself  in  the  arm 
chair.]  Proceed,  sir. 

Aim:  1).  [Reads.]  "  The  person  who  thinks  proper, 
at  present,  to  address  you,  takes  the  liberty  to  inform 
you  that  your  hauyhlintss,  instead  of  beiny  diyniJieJ, 
in  ritlicidou* — " 

Count.   [Slartiny  up.]  Sir  ! 

Mac  D.  Why  now,  I  tould  your  lordship— 

( 'unnt.    [  H'alkiny  about. \   (io  on  ! 

.l/,/«-  D.  [Heads,  with  hesitatiny  fear.]  "  The  little 
— merit — merit — you  haci — " 

Count.  The  little  merit  [  have?  The  little?  The 
little?  [Mac  Delimit  holds  n/>  thr.  l>ltt-r.]  (io  on  ! 

Mac  D.    [Hradi.]    "  Tin-  Hill,    m.nt  </"»  /'<"  ' 
nut  c(»tiince  the  world  that  your  pride — it  not— -it  u  t 
— is  not—-" 

Count.   Is  not  what  ? 

M<i,-  I).   |  Krui/.v.]    "  Impertinent." 

Count.    [Strikiny  Mac  Dermot.]   llascal  ! 

Mac  D.  Viry  well,  my  lord!  {'I'hnnciinj  ilmrn  the 
/'Hi  i.]  I  humbly  thank  \our  lordship.  By  Jasms  ! 
but  I'll  remimber  the  favour. 


Count.   \  Mora  coolly. ]    Road,  sir. 
Mac  D.  To  the  divel  I  pit 


pilch  me,  if  I  do  ! 

Count    [Conscious   of  haciny  done  wrony.]   1 
Mac  Dermot. 

Mm-  D.  No,  my  lord ;  Mac  Dermot  is  a  man  '  An 
Knglishman !  Or,  an  Irishman,  by  Jasus,  which  is 
bctt«T  still !  And,  by  the  holy  poker,  if  but  th.tt  your 
lordship  was  not  a  lord,  new — [PiiHtny  d<>un  hit 
4/ttff*,  and  clenchtny  hitjist  with  yrcal  «j 
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Count.  [Carelessly  lettiny  his  purse  fall.]  Pickup 
that  purse,  Mac  Dermot. 

Mac  D.  'Tis  viry  well !— Oh  I—Well,  well,  well ! 
[Lays  the  purse  on  the  table. 

Count.  You  may  keep  it,  Mac  Dermot. 

Mac  D.  What !  I  touch  it !  No,  my  lord,  don't 
you  think  it :  I  despise  your  guineas.  An  Irishman 
is  not  to  be  paid  for  a  blow ! 

Count.  \  With  increasing  consciousness  of  error,  and 
struggling  with  his  feelings.]  I — I  have  been  hasty — 

Mac  D.  Well,  well !— 'Tis  viry  well ! 

Count.  I  am — I — I  am  sorry,  Mac  Dermot. 

Mad).  My  lord! 

Count.  [Emphatically.']  Very  sorry- 
Mac  D.  My  lord ! 

Count.  Pray,  forget  it !  [Taking  him  by  the  hand.] 
I  cannot  forgive  myself. 

Mac  D.  By  the  blessed  Mary,  then,  but  I  can. 
Your  lordship  is  a  noble  gentleman.  There  is  many 
an  upstart  lord  has  the  courage  to  strike,  when  they 
know  their  poor  starving  depindants'  hands  are 
chained  to  their  sides,  by  writchedness  and  oppres 
sion  ;  but  few,  indeed,  have  the  courage  to  own  the 
injury ! 

Count.  I  will  remember,  Mac  Dermot,  that  I  am 
in  your  debt. 

Mac  D.  'Faith,  and  if  you  do,  my  lord,  your  mi- 
mory  will  be  better  than  mine.  I  have  lived  with 
your  lordship  some  years  ;  and,  though  not  always 
a  kind,  you  have  always  been  a  ginerous,  master. 
To  be  sure,  1  niver  before  had  the  honour  of  a  blow 
from  your  lordship ;  but,  then,  I  niver  before  had 
the  satisfaction  to  be  quite  sure  that,  while  you  re- 
mimbered  yourself  to  be  a  lord,  you  had  not  forgotten 
poor  Mac  Dermot  was  a  man. 

Count.  Well,  well !  [ Aside,  and  his  pride  return 
ing.]  He  thinks  he  has  a  license,  now,  to  prate. — 
There  is  no  teaching  servants  ;  nay,  indeed,  there  is 
no  teaching  any  one  a  sense  of  propriety. 

Mac  D.  Did  your  lordship  spake?  [Bowing  kindly. 

Count.  Give  me  that  letter.  And — take  the 
money  :  it  is  yours. 

Mac  D.  Your  lordship  will  be  plased  for  to  pardon 
me,  there.  If  you  think  proper,  you  may  give  me 
twice  as  much  to-morrow;  but  the  divel  a  doit  I'll 
touch  for  to-day  ! 

Count.  Wait  within  call. 

Mac  D.  [Going.]  I  niver  before  knew  he  was  all 
togedther  such  a  jewel  of  a  master.  [Exit. 

Count.  'Tis  this  infernal  letter  that  caused  me  to 
betray  myself  thus,  to  my  servant !  And  who  is  this 
insolent,  this  rash  adviser  ?  May  I  perish  if  I  do  not 
punish  the  affront !  Here  is  no  name  !  A  strange 
hand,  too!  [Reads.]  "  The  friend  who  gives  you  this 
useful  lesson,  has  disguised  his  hand,  and  concealed  his 
name" — Anonymous  coward  ! — "  His  present  inten 
tion  being  to  awaken  reflection,  and  make  you  blush 
at  your  own  own  bloated  vanity."— Intolerable  ! — 
"  Or,  if  not,  to  prepare  you  for  a  visit  from  one  who 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  lower  your  arrogance ;  and  who 
will  undertake  the  disagreeable  task  this  very  day." — 
Will  he  ?  will  he  ?— Mac  Dermot ! 

Enter  MAC  DERMOT. 

Mac  D.  My  lord  .' 

Count.  If  any  stranger  inquire  for  me,  inform  me 
instantly. 

Mac  D.  Yes,  my  lord 

Enter  EDMUND. 

• 

Edmund.  Good-morrow,  Count. 

Count.  [Slightly  bowing,  and  with  vexation  to  MAC 


DERMOT.]  Why,  where  are  my  fellows  ?  Nobody  to 
shew  the  gentleman  up  ? 

Edmund.  Oh  !  you  are  too  ceremonious  by  half, 
Count. 

Count.  A  little  ceremony,  sir,  is  the  essence  of 
good  breeding. 

Edmund.  Psha! 

Count.  Psha,  sir ! 

Edmund.  Ceremony,  like  fringe  hiding  a  beautiful 
face,  makes  you  suspect  grace  itself  of  deformity. 

Count.  Do  you  hear,  Mac  Dermot ! 

Mac  D.  My  lord  ! 

Count.  See  that  those  rascals  are  more  attentive. 

Edmund.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Count? 

Count.  [Muttering  and  traversing.]  Count!  Count! 

Edmund.  You  seem  out  of  temper. 

Count.  Oh  dear!  No,  no  ! — Upon  my  honour,  no! 
You  totally  mistake ;  I  assure  you,  you  mistake. 
I'm  very  glad  to  see  you ;  I  am,  indeed-! 

f  Taking  him  eagerly  by  the  hand. 

Edmund.  I'm  very  glad  you  are.  Though  you 
have  an  odd  mode  of  expressing  your  joy.  But  you 
are  one  of  the  unaccountables.  Cast  off  this  forma 
lity — 

Count.  [Aside.]  Very  fine!  [Biting  his  fingers.] 
Formality,  sir! 

Edmund.  Give  the  heart  its  genuine  flow;  throw 
away  constraint,  and  don't  appear  is  if  you  were 
always  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  imaginary  insult. 

Count,   I !    [Aside.]  This  is  d d  impertinent ! 

[Struggling  to  be  over-familiar.]  You  entirely  mis 
conceive  me ;  my  character  is  frank  and  open.  No 
man  has  less  constraint ;  I  even  study  to  be,  as  it 
were,  spontaneous. 

Edmund.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  perceive  you  do. 

Count.  Really,  sir — [^sirfe.]  Does  he  mean  to  in 
suit  me  ? 

Edmund.  I  thought  to  have  put  you  in  a  good 
humour. 

Count.  I  am  in  a  good  humour,  sir  !  I  never  was 
in  a  better  humour,  sir  ! — never,  sir !  S'death  !  A 
good  humour,  indeed ! — some  little  regard  to  pro 
priety,  and  such  manners  as  good  breeding  pre 
scribes  to  gentlemen — 

Edmund.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  well,  Count,  endea 
vour  to  forget  the  gentleman,  and — 

Count.  Sir !  No,  sir:  however  you  may  think  pro 
per  to  act,  that  is  a  character  I  shall  never  forget. 

Edmund.  Never,  except  at  such  moments  as  these, 
I  grant,  Count. 

Count.  By — 

Edmund.  Well  gulped  !  I  had  a  sort  of  message ; 
but  I  find  I  must  take  some  other  opportunity,  when 
you  are  not  quite  in  so  good  a  humour.  [Going.] 
I'll  tell  my  sister  what — 

Count.  Sir  !  Your  sister  !  My  divine  Lucy ! — A 
message ! 

Edmund.  So,  the  magic  chord  is  touched. 

Count.  Dear  sir,  I — I — I  am  afraid  I  am  warm. 
Your  sister,  you  said — I  doubt,  I — that  is — 

Edmund.  Well,  well;  make  no  apologies. 

Count.  Apologies !  No,  sir,  I  didn't  mean — that 
is — yes,  I — my  Lucy — my  Lucy — What  message? 

Edmund.  Nay,  I  cannot  well  say  myself.  You 
know  the  madcap.  She  bade  me  tell  you,  if  I  hap 
pened  to  see  you,  that  she  wanted  to  give  you  a 
lecture. 

Count.  Indeed  \  I'm  lectured  by  the  whole  family. 
[ Aside.]  On  what  subject  ? 

Edmund.  Perhaps  you'll  take  pet  again  ? 

Count.  I,  sir  ?  Take  pet !    My  sense  of  propriety, 
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Edmund.  Why,  ay,  your  sense  of  propriety — which, 
by-the-by,  my  flippant  sister  calls  your  pride — is 
always  on  the  watch  to  catch  the  moment  when  it 
becomes  you  to  take  offence. 

Count.  You— you  are  determined  I  shall  not  want 
opportunities. 

Edmund.  You  mistake,  Count ;  I  have  a  friend 
ship  for  you.  Why,  what  a  forbidding  stare  is  that, 
now !  Ay,  a  friendship  for  you. 

Count.  Sir,  I — I  am  not  insensible  of  the  honour — 

Edmund,  Yes,  you  are. 

Count.  [With  great  condescension.]  Sir,  you  are 
i  xc.-ediugly  mistaken  ;  very  exceedingly  ;  indeed 
}<>u  are.  As  I  aiu  a  man  of  honour,  there  is  im 
gentleman  whom  I  should  think  it  a  higher — that  is 
— upon  my  soul— 

Sir  P.  {Without.}  Is  the  Count  at  home,  young 
man  ? 

Footmat,.  [Without.]  Yes,  sir. 

Edmund.  I  hear  my  father:  we  have  had  a  fracas ; 
I  must  escape.  If  you  will  come  and  listen  to  my 
>.i>t r i 's  lecture,  so.  Good  morrow  !  [Exit. 

Count.  'Tis  insufferable!  Never,  sure,  did  man  of 
my  rank  run  the  gauntlet  thus  !  No  respect,  no  dis 
tinction  of  persons !  But  with  people  of  this  class 
'tis  ever  so :  "  Hail,  fellow,  well  met  I" 

Enter  Sir  PAUL  PECKHAM. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  "hail,  fellow,  well  met!"  eh!  you 
jolly  dog  ?  [Shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand. 

Count.  Hem  !  Good — good  morrow,  sir.  Here  is 
another  family  lecturer.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  Was  not  that  young  Mock-modesty  that 
brushed  by  me  on  the  stairs  ? 

Count.  It  was  your  son,  sir. 

Sir  P.  "  Good  morning,  sir  !"  said  the  scoundrel, 
when  he  was  out  of  my  reach.  D — e!  [Feigns  to  kick.] 
I  would  have  shewn  him  the  shortest  way  to  the  bot 
tom.  Well — eh !  you  have  elegant  apartments  here. 

Count.  Yery  indifferent,  sir. 

Sir  P.  I  shall  remain  in  town  for  a  fortnight,  and 
am  glad  you  live  so  near.  We'll  storm  the  wine- 
cellar — I  hear  you  are  no  flincher— eh  !  When  shall 
we  have  a  set-to,  eh  ?  When  shall  we  have  a  rory- 
tory  ?  A  catch,  and  a  toast,  and  a  gallon  a  man  ? 
But,  eh  !  what's  the  matter?  a'n't  you  well? 

Count.  [With  sudden  affability.}  Oh!  yes,  Sir 
Paul ;  exceedingly  well,  Sir  Paul ;  never  better, 
Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P.  Why,  that's  right.  I  thought  you  had 
been  struck  dumb. 

Count.  Oh  !  by  no  means,  Sir  Paul.  I  am  very 
happy  to  sec  you;  extremely  happy;  inexpressibly— 

Sir  I'.  I  knew  you  would.  What  say  you  to  my 
Lucy,  eh  ? 

Count.  Say  !  That  she — she  is  a  phoenix. 

Sir  P.  D— e  ;  «o  she  is.     What  is  a  phoenix  ? 

Count.  I  adore  her. 

Sir  P.  That's  right! 

Count.  The  day  that  makes  her  mine  will  be  the 
happiest  of  my  Hie. 

Sir  P.  So  it  will ;  for  I'll  make  you  as  drunk  as 
an  emperor.  Hallo,  there  !  get  your  master's  hat 
Come,  come;  you  shall  dine  with  me. 

[  Taking  him  by  the  arm. 

Count.  Sir? 

Sir  P    D— e !   I'll  make  you  drunk  to-day. 

Count.  Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  To  you  ?  Why,  what  the  devil !  do  you 
think  I  spoke  to  your  footman  ?  [Quitting  hit  arm. 

Count.  [Again  endeavouring  to  be  affable.}  Oh!  no, 
Sir  Paul;  no,  I — pardon  me — 1— I  was  absent. 


Sir  l\  Absent!  I  smell  a  rat :  your  dignity  took 
mill'. 

at.  No,  Sir  Paul;  In  no  nie.ius.  No,  I — ihat 
is — I  will  acknowledge,  I  aiu  not  very  much  accus 
turned  to  such  f. an ili a ri ties. 

Sir  P.  Are  you  not?     Then  you  soon  must  be. 

Count.  Sir? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  sir;  a  few  lessons  from  me  will  cure 
you. 

Count.  Sir,  I — 

Sir  P.  I  am  the  man  to  make  you  throw  off.  I'll 
teach  you  to  kick  your  statelines's  down  stairs,  and 
toss  your  pride,  as  I  do  my  wig,  behind  the  fire. 

Count.  Good  breeding,  sir — 

Sir  P.  Good  breeding,  sir,  is  a  blockhead,  sir. 
None  of  your  formal  Don  Glums;  none  of  your 
yratid  pas  for  me.  A  friend,  good  fellowship,  and 
t'other  bottle  :  that's  my  motto. 

Count.  People  of  my  rank  distinguish — 

Sir  P.  D —  distinctions ! 

Count.  They  make  it  a  condition,  sir- 
Sir  P.  Indeed  !  Look  you,  my  dear  Count,  either 
unbridle,  or  you  and  I  are  two.  You  tell  me  you 
love  my  daughter :  she  is  the  finest  girl  in  England; 
and  I  believe  the  slut  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you.  The 
match  pleases  me,  because  it  displeases  my  wife ; 
and,  except  when  yon  are  riding  your  high  horse,  I 
like  you,  Count.  Dismount,  ana  it's  a  match;  if 
not,  turn  the  peg,  and  prance;  I'm  your  humble. 

Count.  [Aside.]  I'll  not  endure  it :  racks  shall  not 
make  me  bend  to  this. 

Sir  P.  Lucy  is  a  wench  after  my  own  heart  No 
piping,  no  pining,  no  sobbing  for  her.  I  have  a  fine 
fellow  in  my  eye— 

Count.  [Alarmed.]  Sir? 

Sir  P.  None  of  your  Sir  Ramrod  Grumble-gizzards. 

Count.  By  heavens !  I  would  cut  the  villain's  throat 
who  should  dare  impede  my  happiness. 

Sir  P.  Why,  ay,  d — e !  now  you  talk. 

Count.  The  loss  of  my  Lucy  would  render  me  the 
most  wretched  of  beings. 

Enter  MAC  DERMOT  with  the  COUNT'S  hat. 

Sir  P.  To  be  sure.  [Taking  the  Count  by  the  arm.] 
Come,  come,  [Claps  the  Count's  hat  on  his  head.] 
Dinner  is  waiting:  I  smell  the  haunch;  it  perfumes 
the  whole  street.  Come  along.  I  hate  the  shackles 
of  ceremony.  A  smoking  table  and  a  replenished 
sideboard  soon  put  all  men  on  a  level.  Your  hungry 
and  thirsty  souls  for  me  !  He  that  enters  my  house 
always  deposits  his  grandeur,  if  he  have  any,  at  the 
door.  [Sings.]  "  This  brown  jug,  my  dear  Tom, 
which  now  foams  with  mild  ale." 
Mac  D.  Well  said,  old  Toby !  Oh ! 

[The  COUNT  makes  disconcerted  attempts  to  pre 
serve  his  stateliness,  wishing  to  be  familiar,  but 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  behave;  MAC  Dtn- 
MOT  enjoying  the  COUNT'S  embarratsmf.nt. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Drawing-room  of  Sir  Paul  Perk- 
ham,  elegantly  furnished,  but  hung  alt  round  with 
prints,  chiefly  caricatures. 

EDMUND  and  LYDIA  discovered. 

Edmund.  I  shall  never  recover  from  my  surprise. 

Lydia.   Hush! 
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Edmund.  The  Count  your  brother?  My  sister,  my 
family,  must  be  informed. 

Lydia.  Not  on  your  life,  Edmund.  So  implacable 
are  his  enemies,  that  my  father  informs  me  an  exempt, 
bribed  by  them,  has  followed  him  to  England. 

Edmund.  Impotent  malice  !.  The  laws  will  here 
protect  him. 

Lydia.  Oh  !  who  can  say  ?  The  wicked  cunning 
of  such  life-hunters  is  dreadful.  I  insist,  therefore. 
upon  your  promise. 

Edmund.  My  angel !  fear  nothing. 

[Kissing  her  hand. 

Enter  LUCY,  unperceived. 

Lucy.  [Placing  herself  beside  EDMUND.]  Turn 
about.  Now  me.  [Holding  her  hand. 

Edmund.  Oh  !  sister,  I  am  the  happiest  of  men. 

Lucy.  And  you  appear  to  be  very  busy,  too,  with 
your  happiness*. 

Edmund.  Did  you  but  know- 
Luc*/-  Oh  !  I  know  a.  great  deal  more  than  you 
suspect ;  not  but  you  seem  to  be  taking  measures  to 
inform  the  whole  house. 

Edmund.  Of  what? 

Lucy.  [Placing  herself  between  them.\  That  you 
two  are  never  easy  apart. 

Edmund.  Sister,  I — I  must  insist  that  you  speak 
of  this  lady  with — with  every  respect. 

Lucy.  Brother  ! 

Lydia.  Edmund ! 

Edmund.  Sister,  I  don't  understand.  Are  you 
narrow-minded  enough  to  suppose  this  young  lady 
unworthy  the  hand  of— 

Lucy.  Of  my  brother  ?  No  ;  to  call  my  Lydia 
sister  [Taking  her  hand.]  is  one  of  the  things  on 
earth  I  most  fervently  wish. 

Lydia.  My  generous  friend  ! 

Edmund.  My  charming  girl ! 

Lucy.  But,  then — 

Edmund.  There  are  now  no  buts;  it  will  be  an 
honour.  I  say,  sister,  you — you  don't  know — in 
short,  I  must  very  earnestly  solicit  you  to  treat  Miss 
Lydia  with  all  possible  delicacy.  I — I — I  cannot 
tell  you  more  at  present ;  but  I  once  again  request, 
I  conjure, — nay,  I — 

Lydia.  Hem! 

Lucy.  Hem !    Humph  ! 

Edmund.  You — you  understand  me,  sister.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  I  don't.  There  now  goes  one  of 
your  lords  and  masters.  Take  care  of  him :  he'll 
make  an  excellent  grand  Turk.  "  Treat  Miss  Lydia, 
I  say,  with  all  possible  delicacy."  [Imitating.]  And 
have  I,  Lydia,  have  I  shewn  a  want  of  delicacy  to 
my  friend  ? 

Lydia.  Oh  !  no ;  my  heart  throbs  with  an  oppres 
sive  sense  of  your  generous,  your  affectionate  atten 
tion  to  me. 

Luey.  Oppressive  !  Well,  this  is  the  proudest 
world— 

Lydia.  Nay,  I  didn't  mean— • 

Lucy.  Oh  !  no  matter. 

Lydia.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the 
Count  ? 

Lucy.  No ;  there  has  been  no  opportunity  yet  to 
day.  I  am  really  afraid  his  pride  is  quite  as  absurd 
as  that  of  my  good  mamma. 

Lydia.  And  your  affection  begins  to  cool. 

Lucy.  Hum  !  I — I  can't  say  that.  Heigho  !  He 
has  his  faults. 

Lydia.   I  hope  he  has  his  virtues,  too. 

Lucy.  So  do  I.     But  how  to  cure  those  faults  ? 

Lydia.  If  incurable,  'twould  break  my  heart. 


Lucy.    Your  ardour  surprises  me.     But,  hush  ! 
Enter  COLNT  CONOLLY  VILLARS. 

Count.  [Bon-ing.]  I  was  afraid,  madam,  love  would 
not  have  found  so  much  as  a  moment  to  speak  its 
anxieties  ;  nay,  even  now — 

[Looking  haughtily  towards  Lydia. 

Lydia.  Sir,  I — I  am  sensible  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  That  lady,  sir,  is  my  friend. 

Count.  Madam  ? 

Lucy.  Why  are  you  surprised? 

Count.  Madam?  No,  no;  not  surprised-— there  is 
a  maxim,  indeed,  which  says,  "Friendship  can  only 
subsist  between  equals." 

Lucy.  But  where  is  the  inferiority? 

Count.  Madam  ? 

Lucy.  You  are  above  the  poor,  the  pitiful  idea, 
that  u  ealth  confers  any  claims  ? 

Count.  Perhaps  it  does  not,  madam.  But  beauty, 
understanding,  wit — in  short,  the  mind  confers  ten 
thousand ;  and  in  these  I  never  beheld  your  peer. 

Lucy.  Very  prettily  spoken,  indeed  !  And  I  am 
almost  persuaded  that  you  love  me  very  dearly. 

Count.  Madam,  I  adore  you. 

Lucy.  Yes,  you  are  continually  thinking  of  my 
good  qualities.' 

Count.  Eternally,  madam ;  I  think  of  nothing  else 

Lucy.  True ;  you  never  remember  your  own. 

Count.  Were  I  totally  insensible  of  my  own, 
madam,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  you. 

Lucy.  You  admire  me  even  in  my  representatives, 
my  relations,  and  friends.  Affable  to  all,  good- 
humoured  to  all,  attentive  to  all,  your  politeness, 
ease,  and  urbanity,  extend  to  everv  person  for  whom 
you  think  my  heart  is  any  way  intei'ested.  Your 
passions  are  all  subservient  to  love. 

Count.  Yes,  madam,  subservient  is  the  very 
word  :  they  are  all  subservient  to  love. 

Lucy.  You  never  recollect  the  dignity  of  your 
descent,  nor  accuse  mine  of  meanness.  You  have 
too  much  understanding  to  plume  your  thoughts 
with  turgid  arrogance  ;  or  to  presume  on  the  ima 
ginary  merit  of  an  accident,  which  none  but  igno 
rance,  prejudice,  and  folly,  are  so  besotted  as  to  at 
tribute  to  themselves. 

Count.  Mankind  have  agreed,  madam,  to  honour 
the  descendants  of  the  wise  and  the  brave. 

Lucy.  They  have  so;  but  you  have  too  much  na 
tive  merit  to  arrogate  to  yourself  the  worth  of  others. 
You  are  no  jay,  decked  in  the  peacock's  feathers ; 
you  are  not  idiot  enough  to  imagine  that  a  skin  of 
parchment,  on  which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  and 
acts  of  one  wise  man,  with  a  long  list  of  succeeding 
fools,  is  any  honour  to  you.  Responsible  to  mankind 
for  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  such  talents  as  you  feel 
yourself  endowed  with,  you  think  only  of  how  you 
may  deserve  greatly ;  and  disdain  to  be  that  second 
ary  thing,  that  insignificant  cipher,  which  is  worth 
less,  except  from  the  situation. 

Count.  The  feelings  of  injured  honour,  madam, 
perhaps,  may  be  too  irritable :  they  shrink  from  in 
sult,  and  spurn  at  contamination.  Yet  honour  is  the 
source  of  a  thousand  virtues  ;  the  parent  of  ten  thou 
sand  glorious  deeds.  Honour  is  generous,  sincere, 
and  magnanimous  ;  the  protector  of  innocence,  the 
asserter  of  right,  the  avenger  of  wrong.  Yes;  honour 
is  the  patron  of  arts,  the  promoter  of  science,  the 
bulwark  of  government,  the  defender  of  kings,  and 
the  saviour  of  nations:  indulge  me,  then,  in  cherish 
ing  a  sentiment  so  noble. 

Lucy.  Indulge !    Applaud,  you  mean.     Honour 
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with  you  never  degenerate!  into  ostentation !  i 
never  presumptuous;  is  DO  boaster  j  is  <-a^«T  t 
earn,  but  scorns  to  extort  pre-eminence.  You 
honour  is  not  that  abject,  inflated  phantom  whit- 
usurps  contested  claims,  exacts  submission  which  i 
does  not  merit,  offends,  irritates,  and  incites  disgust 
nay,  tarnishes  even  virtue  itself.  You  do  not,  nude 
the.  word  honour,  seek  a  miserable  cobweb  covering 
for  exorbitant  pride. 

Count.   Madam,  accusation  so  pointed,  so — 

Lu,- 1/.  Nay,  now,  have  not  I  been  reading  you 
panegyric  ? 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  My  lady  desires  you  will  come  to  her  imme 
diately,  madam. 

Lii<-i/.  Very  well.  \Exit  Footman.]  I  am  a  thought 
less,  flighty  girl.  What  I  say  can  have  but  littk 
meaning;  else,  indeed,  I  would  have  ventured  t< 
have  given  you  a  word  of  advice.  But — 'tis  ui 
matter. 

-  Count.  Madam,  you  have  stung  me  to  the  soul 
If  I  be,  indeed,  what  you  describe,  'twere  time  ] 
should  reform. 

Lucy.  1  must  begone.  I  have,  I  own,  been  wildly 
picturing  something  to  myself,  which  I  greatly  fear 
I  could  not  love.  [Exit. 

Count.  And  is  it  my  likeness  ?    Surely  it  cannot 

be  !  Could  not  love  ?  Excruciating  thought !   [ Exit. 

Enter  EDMUND,  hastily,  and  LYDIA,  from  an  inner 

chamber,  ino  tin,/. 

Edmund.  Where  is  the  Count  ? 

Lydia.  This  moment  gone. 

Edmund.  Which  way  ? 

Lydia.  Through  that  door. 

Edmund.  [Running,  stops  at  the  door.]  Ah!  'tis 
too  late ;  the  footman  is  telling  him. 

Lydia.  Why  are  you  so  much  alarmed  ? 

Edmund.  The  clouds  are  collected,  and  the  storm 
is  coming. 

Lydia.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Edmund.  Lady  Peckham  has  watched  her  oppor 
tunity  :  Sir  Paul  has  dropped  asleep  in  his  arm 
chair  ;  she  has  ordered  my  sister  to  her  apartment, 
and  has  sent  to  the  Count  to  come  and  speak  with 
her ;  that  is,  to  come  and  be  insulted,  here  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Lydia.  What  can  be  done  ? 

Edmund.  I  know  not.  I  dread  her  intolerable 
tongue. 

Lydia.  Perhaps,  were  you  to  retire,  and,  when 
they  grow  warm,  to  interrupt  them  at  the  proper 
moment,  the  presence  of  a  third  person  might  be 
some  restraint  on  the  workings  of  pride  ;  of  the  vio 
lent  ebullitions  of  which  I  am  in  great  apprehension. 

Edmund.  (lad  1  but  met  the  Count  before  he  had 
wceived  the  message — 

Lydia.  Here  comes  Lady  Peckham.    Begone  ! 

[Kjit  EDMUND. 

£nter  Lady  PECKHAM./otfouW  by  a  Footman. 

Fwt.  I  have  delivered  your  ladyship's  message, 
and  the  Count  is  coming. 

Lady  P.  Wery  veil.  Go  you  about  your  business, 
feller.  [Exit Footman.]  Your  company'is  not  vanted, 
miss.  \l'.iit  LYDIA. 

Enter  Count  CONOLLY  VILLARS,  bowing. 
So,  sir,  they  tells  me,  sir,  that  you  and  my  foolish 
husband  are  colloguing  together,  for  to  marry  my 
daughter :  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Count  [With  poLito  haughtiness.]  If  it  were,  ma 
dam — 


1'.  Do  \ou  know  who  Miss  Looey  Peckham 
is,  sir? 

C»tt,it.   Not  very  well,  madam. 
L,i'!y  P.   Sir? 

('»n,it.   Except  that  shr  is  your  daughter. 
I. tut  if  I'.  And  do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir? 
('mint.    I  have  been  told,  madam — 
Lady  l\  Told,  sir,   told  !     Vhat  have  you  been 
told  ?  Vhat  have  you  been  told,  sir  ? 

C  limit.  That  your  ladyship  was  an  honest  wax- 
chandler's  daughter. 

Lady  P.  Yes,  sir,  the  debbidy  of  his  vard,  sir.  A 
common-councilman,  and  city  sword-bearer.  Had  an 
aldcrmand's  gownd  von  year,  vus  chosen  sheriff  the 
next,  and  died  a  lord  mayor  elect.  And  do  you 
know,  sir,  that  I  designs  Sir  Samooel  Sheepy,  au 
English  knight  and  barrowknight,  for  the  spouse  of 
my  daughter  ?  A  gentleman  that  is  a  gentleman— a 
person  of  honour  and  purteusions,  and  not  a  papish 
jesubite. 

Count.  Of  his  honours  and  pretensions  I  am  yet 
to  be  informed,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Vhat,  sir !  do  you  mean  for  to  say,  sir, 
or  to  insinivate,  sir,  that  Sir  Samooel  Sheepy  is  not 
your  betters  ? 

Count.  If  Sir  Samuel  himself,  madam,  had  put 
such  a  question  to  me,  I  would  have  replied  with  my 
sword  ;  or,  more  properly,  with  my  cane. 

Lady  P.  Cane!  Wery  fell,  sir;  I'll  let  Sir 
Samooel  know  that  you  threatens  to  cane  him.  I'll 
take  care  to  report  you.  Cane,  quotha !  He  shall 
talk  to  you. 

Count.  Let  him,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Madam,  madam  !  at  every  vord.    Pray, 
sir,  do  you  know  that  Sir  Paul  Peckham  has  had  the 
honour  to  be  knighted  by  the  king's  own  hand  ? 
Count.  I  have  heard  as  much,  madam. 
Lady  P.  Madam,  indeed !     And  for  you  for  to 
hink  for  to  look  up  to  my  daughter. 
Count.  Up,  madam  ! 

Lady  P.  Yes,  sir;  up,  sir.  Pray,  sir,  vhat  are 
four  purtensions  ? 

Count.  [With  great  agitation.]  Madam? 
Lady  P.  Who  are  you,  sir  ?    Vhere  do  you  come 
From  ?    Who  knows  you  ?    Vhat  parish  do  you  be- 
ong  to  ? 

Count.  Madam,  I  am  of  a  family  known  to  history, 
tnown  to  Europe,  known  to  the  whole  universe. 

Lady  P.  Ah  !  I  believes  you  are  better  known 
ur  trusted. 

Count.  The  names  of  Conolly  and  Villars,  madam, 
never  before  were  so  degraded  as  they  have  been  in 
my  person. 

Lady  P.  Oh  !   I  makes  no  doubt  but   you  are  a 
urson  that  vould  degurade  any  name. 
Count.  Insult  like  what  I  have  received  from  you, 
madam,  no  man   that  breathes  should   utter,  and 
scape  death ;  but  you  are— 
Lady  P.  Vhat,  sir  ?  Vhat  am  I,  sir  ? 
Count.  A  woman  ! 

LaJy  P.  A  voman,  indeed  !  Sir,  I  vould  have  you 
o  know,  sir,  as  how  I  am  a  lady.  A  lady,  sir,  of'his 
najesty's  own  making.  And  moreover,  sir,  don't 
ou  go  for  to  flatter  yourself  that  I  shall  bestow  the 
and  and  fortin  of  Miss  Looey  Peckham  upon  any 
eedy,  outlandish  Count  Somebody-nobody.  My 
aughter,  sir,  is  for  your  betters. 
Count.  Madam,  though  scurril—  [  Recollc  cting 
w//'.]— I  say,  madam,  though  such  vul — such  ac- 
usations  are  beneath  all  answer,  yet  I  must  tell  \<  u 
iat,  by  marrying  your  daughter — if  after  this  I 
sink  myself  so  low — I  say,  b\  marrying  your 
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daughter,  inadam,  I  should  confer  an  honour  on 
your  family,  as  much  superior  to  its  expectations,  as 
the  splendour  of  the  glorious  sun  is  to  the  twinkling 
of  the  worthless  glow-worm. 

Lady  P.  Vhat,  vhat ! 

Enter  EDMUND. 

Marry  come  up  !  An  Irish-French  foriner!  Not  so 
good  as  von  of  our  parish  porpers.  And  you — you 
purtend  to  compare  yourself  to  the  united  houses  of 
the  Peckhams  and  the  Pringles  !  Your  family,  in 
deed  !  Yourn  !  Vhere's  your  settlement  ?  Yourn  ? 
Vusn't  my  great  uncle,  Mr.  Peter  Pringle,  the 
cheesemonger  of  Cateaton-street,  a  major  in  the 
train-bands  before  you  vas  born  or  thought  of? 

Edmund.  [Aside.]  So,  so  !  I'm  too  late.  [Aloud.] 
Let  me  entreat  your  ladyship — 

Lady  P.  Vhat !  hasn't  I  an  ownd  sister  at  this 
day  married  to  Mr.  Poladore  Spragges,  the  tip-top- 
pest  hot-presser  in  all  Crutched  Friars  ?  Isn't  my 
maiden  aunt,  Miss  Angelica  Pringle,  vorth  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  in  the  South  Sea  funds,  every  day 
she  rises  ?  And  doesn't  I  myself  go  to  bed,  and  get 
up,  the  greatest  lady  in  this  here  city  ?  And  for  to 
purtend  for  to  talk  to  me  of  his  family  !  hisn  ! 

Edmund.  [With  warmth.]  I  must  tell  you,  my 
lady,  you  strangely  forget  yourself,  and  expose  your 
family  to  ridicule. 

Lady  P.  You  must  tell  me,  sir !  Vhy,  sir,  how 
dare  you  have  the  temeracity  for  to  come  for  to  go 
for  to  dare  for  to  tell  me !  Here's  fine  doings  !  hen 
pecked  by  my  own  chicken ! 

Edmund.  The  Count,  madam,  is  a  man  of  the  first 
distinction  in  his  native  country ! 

Lady  P.  Vhat  country  is  that,  sir !  Whoever  heard 
of  any  country  but  England  ?  A  Count  among  beg 
gars  !  How  much  is  his  countship  vorth  ? 

Count.  I  had  determined  to  be  silent,  madam ; 
but  I  find  it  is  impossible. — [  With  warmth.]  And,  I 
must  inform  you,  my  family  is  as  ancient,  as  exalted, 
and  as  renowned,  as  you  have  proved  yours  to  be — 
what  I  shall  not  repeat.  That  I  am  the  heir  to  more 
rich  acres  than  I  believe  your  ladyship  ever  rode 
over ;  that  my  father's  vassals  are  more  numerous 
than  your  ladyship's  vaunted  guineas;  that  the  mag 
nificence  in  which  he  has  lived,  looked  with  con 
tempt  on  the  petty,  paltry  strainings  of  a  trader's 
pride  and  that  in  his  hall  are  daily  fed — [Stops 
short,  and  betrays  a  consciousness  of  inadvertent  false 
hood,  but  suddenly  continues  with  increasing  vehe 
mence.] — Yes,  madam,  are  daily  fed, — now,  at  this 
moment,  madam,  more  faithful  adherents,  with  their 
menials  and  followers,  than  all  your  boasted  wealth 
could,  for  a  single  year,  supply  ! 

Edmund.   Are  ?  At  this  moment,  say  you,  Count  ? 

Count.  Sir,  I — I  have  said — 

Edmund.  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and 
that  you  cannot  say  what  is  not. 

Count.  1 — I — I  have  said,  sir — 

[  Walks  about,  greatly  agitated. 

Lady  P.  You  have  said  more  in  a  minute,  nur 
you  can  prove  in  a  year. 

Edmund.  [With  warmth.]  Madam,  I  will  pledge 
my  life  for  the  Count's  veracity. 

Lady  P.  You  pledge  !  Vhat  do  you  know  about 
the  matter  ?  I  pledge  that  he  has  been  telling  a  pack 
of  the  most  monstrous — 

Edmund.  Forbear,  madam !  Such  insult  is  too 
gross  to  be  endured,  almost,  from  an  angry  woman. 
— Dear  Count, — 

Lady  P.  Voman  again  !  Wery  fine  !  wery  pretty! 
Voman,  quotha !  To  be  called  a  voman  by  my  own 
witals ! 


Count.  [Aside.]  What  have  I  done? — [With 
agony.]  A  lie  ! 

Lady  P.  As  for  you,  sir,  I  doesn't  believe  von 
vord  you  say  !  I  knows  the  tricks  of  such  sham  shc- 
valeers  as  you  too  veil  ! 

Count.   [  Walking  away  from  iier.]  Torture  ! 

Lady  P.  But  I'll  take  care  to  have  you  prognos 
ticated. 

Count.  [Aside.]  D — n! 

Lady  P.  I'll  have  you  karakatoored  in  your  troo 
colours ;  I'll  have  you  painted  in  your  father's  hall ; 
you  and  your  vooden  shoe  shrug -and-snuffle  scare- 
scrows  !  I'll  depicter  you !  I'll  not  forget  your 
wassals ! 

Count.  [Aside.]  I  can  support  it  no  longer. — 

[  Going. 

Edmund.  [Catches  him  by  the  hand.]  My  deal- 
Count, — 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  dishonoured  villain  !       [Exit. 

Lady  P.  There,  there  !  He  tells  you  himself  he 
is  a  willin!  His  conscience  flies  in  his  face,  and  he 
owns  it! 

Edmund.  [  With  great  ardour  and  feeling.]  Madam, 
he  is  a  noble-hearted  gentleman.  His  agonizing 
mind  deems  it  villany  to  suffer  insult  so  gross. 
Sorry  am  I,  madam,  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you  that, 
humble  though  your  family  is,  the  disgrace  with 
which  you  have  loaded  it  is  indelible  :  with  anguish 
of  heart  you  force  me  to  repeat,  I  blush  while  I 
listen  to  you.  [Exit. 

Lady  P.  Vhy,  who  ever  heard  the  like  of  this 
here,  now  ?  Here's  a  prodigal  son  !  here's  a  regene 
rate  reprobate  !  here's  a  graceless  gog-magog  !  to 
purtend  as  how  he's  ashamed  of  me  !  Me  !  a  purson 
of  my  carriage,  connexions,  and  breeding.  I !  whose 
wery  entrance,  of  a  ball-night,  puts  Haberdashers' - 
hall  all  in  a  combustion  ! 

Re-enter  Count  CONOLLY  VILLARS,  greatly  agitated. 
[Seeing  the  COUNT.]  Marry  my  daughter,  indeed  ! 
Faugh !  [Exit. 

Count.  Into  what  has  my  impetuous  anger  hurried 
me  ?  Guilty  of  falsehood  !  I  !  To  recede  is  impos 
sible.  What,  stand  detected  before  this  city  madam  ! 
whose  tongue,  itching  with  the  very  scrofula  of  pride, 
would  iterate  liar  in  my  ear!  No;  falsehood  itself 
is  not  so  foul.  Mac  Dermot ! 

Enter  MAC  DERMOT. 

Mac  D.  My  lord  ? 

Count.  Mac  Dermot,  I — you — you  have  heard  of 
the  state  which,  formerly,  my  father  held;  of  his 
household  grandeur,  of  the  hinds  and  servants 
whom  he  daily  fed,  and  the  train  by  which  he  was 
attended. 

Mac  D.  To  be  sure  I  have,  my  lord.  Here,  your 
dukes  and  your  peers  know  nothing  at  all  of  style  ; 
abroad,  some  hundreds  starve,  that  one  may  ate ; 
but,  in  England,  they  have  learnt  the  trick  of  aich 
man  ating  for  himsilf. 

Count.  Psha  !  Listen  :  the — the  misfortunes  that 
since  have  befallen  us,  are  little  known  in  this 
country. 

Mac  D.  To  be  sure  they  are  not,  my  lord. 

Count.  Nor — nor — hem  !  nor  would  I  have  them 
— a — hem  !  Do  you  understand  me,  Mac  Dermot  ? 

Mac  D.  My  lord  ? 

Count.  I — I  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  insolent 
taunts  of  upstart  wealth. 

Mac  D.  'Faith!  then,  my  lord,  you  must  not  live 
in  this  city. 

Count.  Nay,  but — attend  to  me — I — I  would — I 
would  have  them  think — 
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Mm?  1).   What,  my  lord? 

Count.  [Walking  backwards  and  /'<>nruril*.\  Mar 
Dermot,  there  are  situations — I  sa\,  it  may,  some 
times,  be  wise,  at  least,  prudent,  and — and  excus 
able. — Have  nut  you  remarked,  Mac  Dermot,  that 
Lydia— 

'Mac  D.  Oh!  to  be  sure,  I  have  remarked,  my 
lord,  that  she  is  a  sweet  crater,  that  Miss  Liddy. 

Count.   Nay,  hut  her  influence  in  the  family — 

Mac  I).   Oli  !    \es,  my  lord. 

Count.  Now,  if — if — suppose  you  were  to  take — 
an  opportunity — [s  .she  proud? 

Man  1).   Mild  as  mother's  milk,  m\  lord. 

<'"i,nt.  If  she  were  peisuaded — I  say — our  family 
misfortunes — that  is — no,  no;  the  family  magnifi- 
ci'iict — Do  you  comprehend  me  ? 

I/,/-  I).   IS'ly  lord? 

r,nmt.   Fsha!    D — n!  [Exit. 

Mac  D.  |  X;  anil  a  some  time  amaz<'d.~\  Why,  now, 
am  I  Mac  Dermot,  or  am  I  not?  The  divil!  He 
would  have  me  take  an  opportunity  with  Miss 
Liddy  !  'Failh  !  and  I  would  very  willingly  do  that. 
And  persuade  her — Oh!  honey,  but  she  is  not  so 
asy  to  be  persuaded.  To  be  sure  he  must  mane 
something.  Oh!  hona  mon  dioul!  but  I  have  it! 
Ahoo  !  What  a  thickskull  have  I  been  all  this  while  ! 
He  is  a  little  bit  ashamed  to  be  thought  poor  among 
this  tribe  of  Balifarnians,  who  have  nothing  but  their 
dirty  guineas  to  boast  of.  And  so  he  would  have  me 
persuade — Oh,  ho  !  let  me  alone.  There  she  goes  : 
1  will  be  after — Boh!  flustration  !  there  is  that  Mr. 
Edmund,  now,  close  at  her  heels.  The  young 
» oyster  is  always  getting  the  sweet  crater  up  in  a 
corner.  Take  an  opportunity !  Sarra  the  oppor 
tunity  there  is  for  me  to  take.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Count  Villars'e. 

DORIMONT  and  MAC  DERMOT  discovered. 

Dori.  Pray,  sir,  is  the  Count  within? 

Mac  D.  The  Count,  sir?  And  pray,  why  may  you 
ask? 

Dori.  I  want  to  speak  with  him,  sir. 

I).  Spike!  Oh!  the  Count  is  not  so  asy  to 
be  spoken  with.  Plase  to  deliver  your  message  to  me. 

Don'.  Inform  him  I  am  conic  for  an  answer  to  my 
letter. 

Mac  D.  Letter,  sir  !  What,  the  letter  brought  by 
a  shabby  footman  ? 

Dori.  Ay,  ay  ;  has  he  read  it  ? 

Ma-  D.  R(  ad  it !  'Faith  '  and  it  has  been  very 
well  read.  But,  pray,  sir,  now,  arc  you  the  writer  ? 

Dori.  I  am. 

Mac  D.  Then  take  my  advice  :  make  your  escape. 
'Tis  very  well  for  you  my  master  is  not  at  home. 

Don.   Why  so  ? 

Mac  D.  Why  so,  man  alive  !  Have  you  a  mind 
to  be  murdered  ? 

Don.  Fear  nothing.  [Knocking  heard. 

M.icD.  By  the  holy  phial,  but  there  he  is'i  Why, 
will  you  begone  now  ? 

N"  ;   I  will  not. 

Mac  D.  Marcy  upon  my  soul !  For  the  Lord's 
sake,  sir— Why,  sir,  I  tell  you  he'll  have  your 
blood.  And  won't  you  begone  now  ? 

Dori.  No,  sir. 


.'././••  l>.  I,o  pi  .lasi|s!  what  will  1  do?  If  he  comes 
int'ithis  mom,  her.-  \\ill  l»-  murder. 

Dmi.   <;,,;   tdl  him  I  am  waiting  for  him. 

Mac  l>.  Me  tfll  him!  I  warn  you  to  begone. 
Kemimiicr,  I  wash  my  hands  of  ymr  blood.  Make 
off;  make  off,  I  tell  you,  while  I  go  and  beep  him  to 
his  own  apartment.  "  |  Edit. 

Durt.   ['l\>  a  Footman  crusting.]   Hark  you,  yumi; 
man  :   tell  the  Count,  your  master,  iliat  the  str 
who  wrote   the  anonymous   letter    to    him   is   hen-, 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

/•'•*i/.    Yes,  sir.  \E,it. 

Dori.  The  fears  of  the  servant  strongly  speak  tin- 
anger  of  the  master :  but  that  was  what  I  partly 
feared,  and  partly  wish. 

Count.  [Without.]  Where  is  the  rash,  the  auda 
cious — 

Enter  Count  CONOI.LY  VII.I.ARS. 
The  insolent  wretch,  who — My  father!  [Arid*. 

Dori.  I  scarcely  could  have  expected  so  kind  a 
welcome,  sir  :  'tis  exemplary. 

Count.  Passion,  sir,  is  sometimes  guilty  of  impro 
prieties.  Pray,  pardon  me. 

Enter  MAC  DERMOT,  behind. 

Count.  I  imagined — [Seeing  MAC  DERMOT.] — 
How  now,  sir!  Begone! 

Dori.  Why  so  ?  Let  him  stay. 

Count.  Begone  !  or — 

Don.  Stay,  I  say. 

Count.  And,  do  you  hear  ?   I  am  not  at  home. 

Mac  D.  [Atide.]  Oh  lord,  oh  lord!  here  will  be 
murder.  [Exit. 

Dori.  What  should  that  mean,  sir  ? 

Count.  Sir,  there  are  reasons — I  ought  not  to  ex 
pose  my  father's  safety. 

Don'.  Rather  own,  you  ought  not  to  blush  at  your 
father's  poverty.  Is  this  my  reception  ?  This  the 
warm  welcome  of  a  duteous  son  ? 

Caunt.  'Tis  so  sudden :  yet  my  heart  feels  an  af 
fection — 

Don.  Which  is  stifled  by  your  vanity.  Your  father 
is  contemned,  because  he  is  unfortunate. 

Count.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  merit  a  reproach  so  cruel. 
Contemn  my  father !  You  know  me  not.  Tell  me, 
which  way  can  I  prove  my  respect  and  love  ? 

Dori.  By  openly  acknowledging  me  :  not  by  con 
cealment;  not  by  disavowing  me  in  the  day  of  my 
distress. 

Count.  Think,  sir,  of  your  own  safety. 

Don'.  What  danger  is  there  with  people  of  honour? 
Present  me  to  the  family  of  Sir  Paul. 

Count.  Impossible,  sir. 

Dori.  Impossible ! 

Count.  Let  me  conjure  you  not  to  be  too  precipi 
tate.  Yon  know  not  the  vulgar  pomp  of  uewh  -made 
gentry;    whose   suffocating    pride    treats    indigent 
merit,  nay  birth  itself,  with  the  most  imperiou 
dain. 

Dori.  Talk  not  of  their  pride,  but  of  your  own. 
You  complain  of  others'  haughtiness!  You !  In  whom 
the  vice  is  so  intolerable,  that  you  willingly  would 
disown  your  father. 

Count.  Sir,  you  wrong  me. 

Don.  But,  determined  to  be  known  for  what  I  am, 
since  you  refuse,  I'll  introduce  myself. 

Count.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir!   I  entreat — I  sup- 
— on  my  knees,  I  conjure  you  to  forbear. 
'.  Yes  ;  pride,  kneeling,  conjures  a  father  in 
poverty  to  suffer  himself  to  be  disclaimed.     Your 
mother's  pride  was  my  house's  downfall :   this  she 
has  bequeathed  to  you. 
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Count    Sir — 
Sir  P.  [Without.]  I  tell  you,  I  know  he  is  at  home 
Mac  D.  [Without.]  Upon  my  soul,  Sir  Paul — 
Sir  P.  [Without.]  Zounds  !  Why,  I  saw  him  from 
my  own  window. 

Count.  Here  is  Sir  Paul !  You  know  not,  sir,  hoi 
much  is  at  stake.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  now 
but  let  my  intreaties — 

Don.  Oh  !  how  humble  are  the  proud  !  But,  re 
member,  I  consent  only  on  condition  that  you  re 
strain  your  arrogance.  If,  while  I  am  present,  an 
symptom —  [Retires  back 

Enter  Sir  PAUL  PECKHAM. 
S/r  P.  Sblood  !   I  knew  you  were  at  home.     Bu 
to  instruct  servants  how  to  lie  with  the  most  cool 
composed,  and  barefaced  impudence,  is  one  brand 
of  modern  education. 

Count.  I  am  sorry,  Sir  Paul — 
Sir  P.  Psha !  D — n  apologies  !  I  have  good  new 
for  you. 

Count.  Sir  ? 

Sir  P.  I  do  believe  (God  forgive  me !)  that  m; 
wife  is  growing  reasonable. 
Count.  Does  she  consent? 
Sir  P.  Yes;  to  permit  you  to  ask  her  pardon. 
Count.  Sir  ?  Ask  pardon  ? 
Dori.  Yes,  sir;  ask  pardon. 
Sir  P.  Hem  !    Zounds !    Again  !    Why,  what  the 
plague  can  he  do  here  ?  [Aside, 

Dori.  Your  servant,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Sir,  your  very  humble. 
Count.  [Aside.]  What  can  this  mean  ? 
Dori.  You  seem  surprised,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Yes  ;  you  have  a  trick  of  taking  people  by 
surprise. 

Count.  [Aside.]  Does  he  know  him  ? 
Sir  P.  Odd  enough !  [Aside.]  Who  is  this  queer 
old  fellow  ? 

Count.  All  is  safe.  [Aside.]  Sir,  the — the  gentle 
man— [To  Sir  P.]  What  shall  I  say?  [Aside.]  A 
gentleman,  sir,  who—  [To  Sir  P. 

Sir  P.  A  gentleman  ! 
Count.  Yes — that  is — 

Sir  P.  What,  some  poor  relation,  I  suppose  ? 
Count.    Yes,   sir ;  a  relation.     The — the  family 
estates  have  been  under  his  management. 
Sir  P.  Oh  !  your  steward  ? 
Count.  No,  not  absolutely  my — my  steward- 
Sir  P.  What,  your  land-bailiff,  then  P 
Count.  No,  sir ;  no — that  is — 
Sir  P.  Does  not  seem  to  have  made  his  fortune 
by  his  office.     A  little  weather-beaten. 

Count.  He  is  a  man  of  the  strictest  probity,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Nay,  his  appearance   is  the  pledge  of  his 
honesty. 

Dori.  [.4$i(ie.]  I  can  perceive  he  is  practising  de 
ceit.  Oh,  vanity  !  But  I  will  restrain  my  anger. 
'1  he  moment  of  open  punishment  is  not  yet  come. 

Count.  [To  DORI.J  Let  me  request  you,  sir,  not 
to  reveal  yourself. 
Don'.  Well,  sir. 

Count.  [To  Sir  P.]  His  economy  and  good  ma 
nagement  are  equal  to  his  fidelity. 

Sir  P.  Confounded  odd,  all  this,  though.  [Aside.] 
Well,  Count,  I  have  exerted  my  whole  authority 
with  Lady  Peckham;  and  her  son  Edmund,  who 
1  as  more  influence  over  her  than  anybody  else,  is 
your  friend.  So,  be  wary ;  do  your  duty,  and  the 
day  is  your  own. 

Count.  My  duty,  sir? 

Dori.  Yes,  sir;  your  duty,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Ad — d  strange  follow  !  [Aside.]  Is  it  not 


your  duty,  Count,  to  serve  yourself? 

Dori.  And  would  you  contend  about  a  word  ? 
Sir  P.  Very  true,  sir:  you  seem  a — a  plain  spoken 
— a — hem  ! 

Don.  Yes ;  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  vice  and 
folly  the  truth. 

S/r  P.  Hem  i  You  hear,  Count  ? 
Don.  His  punctilious  pride  is  contemptible. 
Count.  Sir? 

Dori.  And,  sir  !  I  repeat:  do  your  duty,  sir. 
Sir  P.  The  most  unaccountable — Hem  !     [Aside. 
Count.  [Aside.]  I  am  on  the  rack  :  be  will  betray 
himself. 

Sir  P.  \To  the  COUNT.]   The  old  gentleman  does 
not  mince  matters. 

Count.  [Aside  to  DORI.]  You  will  ruin  me. 
Dori.  Do  as  he  requires,  or  I  will  feign  no  longer. 
Sir  P.  Lady  Peckham  is  expecting  you.     Come, 
come  ;  try  whether  you  cannot  put  on  a  winning, 
submissive  air. 

Count.  I  shall  burst.  [Aside. 

Dori.  Submissive,  sir !  Remember. 
Count.  I  shall  not  forget,  sir. 
Sir  P.  You  approve  my  advice,  don't  you,  sir? 
Dori.  Entirely.     The  lesson  you  gave  him,  sir,  is 
a  useful  and  a  necessary  one.     I  know  him. 

Count.  Fiends  !  [Aside. 

Sir  P.   What,  sir — you — have  lived  long  in  the 
family  ? 
Don'.  Sir? 

Sir  P.  Nay,  don't  be  affronted. 
Count.  [To  Sir  P.]    Let  us  begone,  sir.     I  am 
ready  to  attend  you. 

Sir  P.  [Aside.]  The  bluntest,  drollest — 
Count.  We  are  losing  time,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Well,  well ;  in  a  moment. — Pray,   under 
'avour,  what  may  be  the  amount  of  the  Count's 
rent-roll?  [To  Do  HI. 

Don'.  Sir  !  His  rent-roll,  sir  ? 
Sir  P.  Ay,  his  rent-roll :  the  nett  produce  of  his 
estates. 

Don'.  Why  that  question  to  me,  sir  ? 
Count.  For  heaven's  sake,  Sir  Paul,  let  us  go. 
Sir  P.  'Sblood  !    What  a  violent  hurry  you're  in 
all  of  a  sudden. 

Count.  [Endeavouring  to  force  Sir  P.  away.]  Lady 
Peckham  is  waiting,  sir ;  I  beg,  I  entreat — 
Sir  P.  [Aside.]  The  mystery  thickens  ! 
Don'.  Pray,  sir,  has  the  Count — 


Count.  [Interrupting.]  For  the  love  of  mercy,  sir, 
mswer  no  questions ;  hear  none,  ask  none,  I  am 
ran  tic. 

Dori.  Silence,  sir!  [To  the  COUNT.]  Has  the 
2ount  ever  talked  of  his  estates  ?  [  To  Sir  P. 

Sir  P.  Oh!  yes. 

Count.   [Aside.]  D — n  ! 

Don'.  And  told  you  the  amount  ? 

Sir  P.  No,  no ;  but,  as  you — 

Count.  I  must  insist,  sir,  on  going.        [  To  Sir  P. 

Dori.  I'm  not  prepared,  sir,  just  now  to  answer 
our  question  of  the  rent-roll.  I  have  business,  and 
nust  leave  you ;  but  I  will  shortly  give  you  the  in- 
ormation  you  require.  In  the  meantime,  young 
entleman,  think  on  what  has  passed ;  observe  Sir 
'aul's  advice,  and  act  as  becomes  you.  Put  off  your 
anity:  be  humble,  and  know  yourself.  [Ejcit. 

Count.  [Aside.]  Thank  heaven  he  is  gone  [ 

Sir  P.  Your  steward  is  an  odd  one. 

Count.  Sir,  I — I  tell  you  he  is  not  my  steward. 

Sir  P.  No? 

Count.  No,  sir. 

Sir  P.  What  is  he,  then? 
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Count.   Sir,  I — 

Sir  I'.  I  thought  you  taught  everybody  to  keep 
their  distance  ;  but  he  treaU  you  with  as  little  cere 
mony  as — as  he  did  me.  [.4*<cfo.]  Come,  come; 
Lady  Peckham  is  waiting. 

Count.  I  must  own,  Sir  Paul,  I  meet  with  many 
mortifications.  Your  daughter  is  an  angel ;  but  so 
licitation,  Sir  Paul,  does  not  become  me ;  it  is  a 
thing  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to.  Do  you  speak 
for  me.  Say  all,  say  everything  you  please.  Your 
mediation  will,  I  presume,  be  sufficient. 

Sir  1*.  D— e,  if  this  is  not  beyond  all  human  pa 
tience  !  After  all  I  have  done  in  your  behalf! 
What!  would  you  have  me  and  my  whole  family 
approach  your  footstool,  there  present  my  daughter, 
and  kneeling,  beg  your  highness  to  accept  her?  No, 
iny  haughty  Count;  either  my  daughter  is  worth 
asking  for,  or  not  worth  having.  Carry  your  pomp 
to  a  better  market;  I'll  stoop  to  it  no  longer.  Your 
servant,  sir.  [Exit. 

Count.  Nay,  Sir  Paul — Must  I  endure  this  ? 
Must  I — I,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  race  ;  the 
rightful  lord  of  a  thousand  vassals  ?  What !  wait, 
and  fawn  on  madam;  and  act  the  skipjack,  and 
chatter  to  her  parrot,  and  be  of  her  opinion,  and 
fetch  and  carry,  and  praise  her  taste,  and  join  her 
scandal,  and  laugh  when  she  laughs,  and  kiss  her 
monkey  ?  And  to  whom  ?  Oh !  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  House  of  Sir  Paul  Peckham. 

MAC  DERMOT  and  LYDIA  discovered. 

Mac  D.  Oh  !  yes :  stabling  for  a  hundred  horses ; 
open  house  all  the  year  about;  sarvauts  five-and- 
twinty  to  the  score;  all  making  work  for  one  another. 

Lydia.  Then  the  Count,  your  master,  should  be 
immensely  rich. 

Mac  D'.  Should  be  ?  To  be  sure  he  is.  Don't  i 
tell  you— 

Lydia.  Yes;  you  tell  me  one  thing  at  night,  and 
another  in  the  morning.  You  had  forgotten  the 
colonel's  pay,  and  the  secret  supplies. 

MacD.  [Mult.]  'Faith!  and  so  I  had. 

Lydia.  And,  pray,  was  this  all  your  own  invention  ? 

Mac  D.  Why,  as  to  that — And  is  it  me,  now,  that 
you  would  have  to  betray  my  master  ? 

Lydia.  What,  then,  he  bid  you  spread  this  report. 

Mac  D.  Arrah  !  now,  did  I  say  that  ?  Did  I  say 
that?  I  tell  you  he  bid  me  no  such  thing!  What, 
and  did  you  think,  now,  you  could  get  that  out  oi 
me  ?  By  St.  Patrick,  but  I  would  bite  off  my  tongue 
if  it  should  dare  to  blunder  out  one  word  against  so 
good  a  master. 

L i/dip.  [Aside.]    Honest,  affectionate  fellow  ! 

Mac  D.  [Atide.]  Oh,  blarney  !  She  wants  to  be 
too  cunning  for  me,  the  sweet  crater !  and  so,  for 
fear  of — Miss  Liddy,  your  servant.  [RtU 

Lydia.  I  almost  love  him  myself,  for  his  love  to 
his  master. 

Enter  Sir  PAUL  PECKHAM,  followed  by  EDMUND. 

Sir  P.  I  tell  you,  I  have  done  with  him.  He  is  a 
pompous,  insolent  coxcomb !  The  Great  Mogul 
himself  is  a  fool  to  him. 

Edmund.  All  men  have  their  foibles,  sir. 

Sir  P.  D —  his  foibles  !  I  have  enough  to  do  with 
my  own.  And,  do  you  hear,  sir?  don't  let  me  be 
troubled  with  any  of  your  foibles,  either.  You  un 
derstand  me.  I'll  not  be  trifled  with.  [Exit. 

Li/iii.i.   What  has  put  him  into  so  ill  a  humour  ? 

Edmund.  The  cursed  supercilious  haughtiness  of 
the  Count:  he  has  insulted  Sir  Samuel  Slici-py,  too. 


Enter  Lt  <  Y. 

Lucy.  Well,  brother,  have  you  succeeded  with  my 
mamma ? 

Edmund.  I  believe  so;  I  can't  tell.  Where  is  the 
Count? 

Lucy.  I  hear  him  on  the  stairs. 

Kilinund.  Well,  warn  him  to  be  careful.        [Ejit. 

Lucy.   What's  the  matter? 

Lydia.  The  old  story  :  the  Count's  pride.  If  he 
should  quarrel  again  with  Lady  Peckham,  all  will 
then  be  over. 

Lucy.  You  have  put  me  quite  in  a  tremor. 

Enter  Count  CONOLLY  VILLARS. 

I  will  inform  my  mamma,  sir,  that  you  arc  here  ; 
and  she  will  be  with  you  immediately. 

Count.  May  I  not,  madam,  be  indulged  with  one 
previous  word  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  sir;  one,  and  but  one.  Instead  of 
conciliating,  I  find  your  manners  offend  and  disgust 
every  one.  Either  cast  away  your  hauteur,  regain 
the  affections  and  consent  of  my  friends,  and,  above 
all,  make  your  peace  with  Lady  Peckham,  or  this 
shall  be  the  last  meeting  of  our  lives.  [  EJ  it. 

Lydia.  Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  your  danger?  Sir 
Samuel,  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Peckham,  all  affronted  ! 
nay,  your  best  friend,  Edmund,  has  this  moment 
left  the  room  to  avoid  you.  Oh  !  think  on  that 
lovely  lady ;  and  if  you  have  any  affection  for  her, 
for  yourself,  or  for  your  father,  recal  your  reason, 
discard  your  folly,  and  act  with  a  little  common 
sense.  [Exit. 

Count.  This  is  strange  !  My  father !  She  know 
my  father  ?  And  why  am  I  schooled  and  tutored 
thus  ?  The  last  meeting  of  our  lives !  They  will 
absolutely  drive  me  mad  among  them. 

Enter  Lady  PECKHAM. 

Madam,  [Bou-ing.]  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of  a 
— an  interview  with  your  ladyship,  I — I  am  afraid 
I  might,  possibly,  be  inadvertently  betrayed  into 
some  warmth— 

Lady  P.  Vhy,  sir,  seeing  as  how  my  son  tells  me 
you  are  a  real  nobleman,  and  not  von  of  the  riffraff 
fortin-hunting  fellers,  if  so  be  as  you  thinks  fit  to 
make  proper  'pologies,  vhy,  sir,  I — I — 

Count.  To  a  lady,  madam,  every  apology  may  be 
made  :  any  concessions,  therefore— 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  sir,  as  for  that  there,  I  vants  no 
thing  but  vhat  is  upright  and  downright.  And  I 
supposes,  sir,  you  are  wery  villin  to  own  that  an 
outlandish  foriner  must  think  himself  highly  ho 
noured  by  a  connexion  with  an  English  family  of 
distinction :  because  that,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot 
deny.  And  that  itvus  a  most  perumptory  purceedin 
in  you,  being  as  you  are  but  a  Frentthman,  or  of  an 
Irish  generation  at  best,  to  purtend  to  the  hand  and 
fortin  of  Miss  Looey  Peckham,  vithout  my  conniv 
ance. 

Count.  Madam? 

Lady  P.  As  I  tells  you,  sir,  I  am  upright  and 
downright.  So  do  you,  or  do  you  not  ? 

Count.  Madam,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
the  charms  of  your  daughter's  mind  and  person  are 
equal  to  any  rank. 

Lady  P.  Her  mind  and  person,  indeed  !  No,  sir; 
her  family  and  fortin.  And  I  believes,  sir,  now  you 
are  come  to  your  proper  senses,  you  vill  own,  too, 
that  no  outlandish  lord  whatever  can  uphold  any 
rnmj.aragement  vith  the  Peckham  family  and  con 
nexions. 
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Count.  [With  warmth.]  Madam,  though  I  am  ready 
to  offer  every  excuse  which  can  reasonably  be  re 
quired,  for  any  former  inadvertency ;  yet,  madam, 
no  consideration  whatever  shall  lead  me — I  say, 
madam,  my  own  honour,  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
my  own  honour,  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  my  an 
cestors,  myself,  and  to  truth — that  is,  madam — no ; 
the  world,  racks,  shall  not  force  me  to  rank  my 
family  with  your's. 

Lady  P.  Vhy,  sir,  vhat  is  it  that  you  are  talking 
of  ?  Rank  my  family  vith  yourn,  indeed  !  Marry 
come  up !  No,  to  be  sure.  I  say  rank  !  I  knows 
wery  veil  vhat  is  my  doo  ;  and  that  there,  sir,  is  the 
thing  that  I  vould  have  you  for  to  know  :  and  I  in 
sist  upon  it,  sir,  that  you  shall  know  it ;  and  shall 
own  that  you  knows  it ;  or,  sir,  I  rewoke  everything 
I  have  condescended  to  specify  vith  my  son.  So  do 
you,  sir,  or  do  you  not? 

Count.  Madam — What,  madam  ? 

Lady  P.  Do  you  depose  that  outlandish  foriners 
are  all  beggars  and  slaves ;  and  that  von  English 
man  is  vorth  a  hundred  Frenchmen  ? 

Count.  Madam,  whatever  you  please. 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  wery  veil.  And  do  you  perdict  that 
this  here  city  is  the  first  city  in  the  whole  vorld  ? 

Count.  I — I  believe  it  is,  madam. 

LaJy  P.  Oh  !  wery  veil.  And  that  the  moniment, 
and  the  tower,  and  Lunnun  bridge,  are  the  most 
magnanimous  and  superfluous  buildings  ? 

Count.  Madam — 

Lady  P.  I'll  have  no  circumbendibus.  Are  they, 
or  are  they  not? 

Count.  Your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  say  so. 

Lady  P.  To  be  sure  I  does ;  because  I  knows  it 
to  be  troo.  And  that  the  wretches  in  forin  parts  are 
all  fed  upon  bran  ;  seeing  as  how  there  is  no  corn  ? 

Count.  As  your  ladyship  thinks.  [Bows. 

Lady  P.  And  that  the  whole  country  could  not 
purwide  von  lord  mayor's  feast? 

Count.  I — certainly  not,  madam  they  have  few 
turtle  and  no  alderme'n. 

Lady  P.  Ah  !  a  pretty  country,  indeed  i  No  alder 
men  !  And  that  it  vould  be  the  hite  of  persumption 
in  you  for  to  go  for  to  set  yourself  up  as  my  equal  ? 
Do  you  own  that  ? 

Count.  [Passionately.]  No,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Sir? 

Count.  No  force,  no  temptation  shall  induce  me 
so  to  dishonour  my  great  progenitors. 

Lady  P,  Vhy,  sir ! 

Count.  My  swelling  heart  can  hold  no  longrr. 
Honour  revolts  at  such  baseness.  Patience  itself 
cannot  brook  a  fallacy  so  glaring.  No :  though  de 
struction  were  to  swallow  me,  I  would  assert  my 
house's  rights,  and  its  superior  claims. 

Lady  P.  Wery  veil,  sir ;  wastly  veil,  sir !  And  I 
vould  have  you  for  to  know,  sir,  vhile  my  name  is 
Lady  Peckham,  I  vill  dissert  my  house's  rights,  and 
claims  :  that  I  despises  all — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Wery  fine, 
indeed !  Am  I  to  be  sent  here  to  be  hectored,  and 
huffed,  and  bluffed,  and  bullied,  and  bounced,  and 
blustered,  and  brow-beat,  and  scoffed,  and  scouted, 
and — Ha  ! 

Count.  [Recovering  his  temper  and  interceding.] 
Madam — 

Lady  P.  I  ha'  brought  my  hogs  to  a  fine  market. 
But  I'll  let  'em  know  who's  at  home. 

Count.  My  warmth,  madam — 

Lady  P.  Your  honour  and  glory,  indeed  !  And 
for  to  pretend  for  to  send  for  me  here,  to  pelaver  me 
over  as  I  supposed — 

Count.  I  am  ready  to  own,  madam — 


Lady  P.  But  I'll  rid  the  house  of  you  :  I'll  take 
good  care  you  shall  have  no  daughter  "of  mine.  You 
may  post  off  to  your  father's  hall,  and  there  starve 
in  state.  Varm  it  vith  a  blaze  of  dried  leaves,  and 
stop  up  the  gaps  in  the  shattered  vindows  and  old 
groaning  doors  vith  clay  ;  then  send  your  shivering 
wassals,  that  stand  jabbering  behind  your  von  armect 
vooden  chair,  to  skin  the  sheep  that  died  of  hunger 
and  the  rot,  to  make  you  a  varm  vinter  surtout. 

Count.  Madam— 

Lady  P.  My  daughter,  indeed !  I'll  karakatoor 
you.  [Exit. 

Count.  Flames  and  fury  !  [Following,  is  met  by 
Sir  SAMUEL  SHEEPY,  who  shuts  the  door,  and  pre 
vents  the  COUNT  from  passing.  I  How  now,  sir? 

Sir  S.  [Bowing.]  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Count.  What  does  this  mean,  sir  ?    Let  me  pass. 

Sir  S.  A  word  or  two  first,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Count.  Let  jne  pass. 

[Putting  his  hand  to  his  sword. 

Sir  S.  [Bowing,  but  resolutely  guarding  the  door.] 
Sir,  I  most  humbly  entreat — ' 

Count.  D — n !  What  is  it  you  want  with  me,  sir? 
Who  are  you,  sir  ! 

Sir  S.  My  name  is  Sheepy,  sir.  [Bowing. 

Count.  Sheepy  !  So,  so,  so  !  Hell  and  the  devil ! 
At  such  a  moment  as  this  !  [Aside. 

Sir  S.  I  am  told,  sir,  I  have  some  obligations  to 
you,  which  it  becomes  me  to  discharge. 

Count.  Well,  sir  ? 

Sir  S,  Not  quite  so  well,  sir,  as  I  could  wish. 

Count.  [Aside.]  Was  ever  man  so  tormented  ! 

Sir  S.  I  am  informed,  sir,  that  you  have  conde 
scended  to  mention  me,  in  my  absence. 

Count.  And  so,  sir  ? 

Sir  S.  You  did  me  an  honour,  sir.  [Bowing. 

Count.  Either  speak  your  business,  and  suffer  me 
to  pass,  or  I  will  nail  you  to  the  door. 

Sir  S.  Dear  sir,  you  are  so  warm  !  I  have  been 
told  you  were  so  good  as  to  threaten  to  cane  me. 

Count.  Ay,  sir;  by  whom? 

Sir  S.  By  Lady  Peckham,  sir. 

Count.  Indeed  !  Well,  suppose  it. 

Sir  S.  'Twas  kind  of  you  !  Unluckily,  I  have  not 
been  much  used  to  threatening  messages,  and  am 
really  afraid  I  shall  not  be  very  prompt  at  sub 
mission. 

Count.  Oh !  do  not  doubt  yourself,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Humble  though  I  am,  I  do  not  find  that  a 
swaggering  look —  [Bowing. 

Count.  Sir? 

Sir  S.  Moderate  your  anger,  kind  sir.  I  have  a 
petition  to  you.  [Putting  on  his  white  gloves. 

Count.  D — n  your  sneer,  sir  !  speak. 

Sir  S.  Bless  me,  sir,  you  are  so  warm !  It  is  only 
that  you  would  kindly  do  me  the  favour  either  to  cut 
my  throat,  or  suffer  me  to  cut  your's. 

[Draws  and  flourishes. 

Count.  [With  his  hand  to  his  sword.]  Are  you  mad, 
sir  ?  Do  you  recollect  where  you  are  ?  In  whose 
house  ? 

Sir  S.  Gadso  !  true,  sir  :  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
interrupted.  Luckily,  my  carriage  is  at  the  door  ; 
and  I  know  a  snug  room  in  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
where  this  business  may  be  effectually  settled,  as 
quietly,  as  coolly,  and  as  privately  as  possible. 

Count.  'Twere  well  for  you,  sir,  had  you  chosen 
another  opportunity  :  but  come. 

Sir  S.  Oh !  sir,  I  know  my  place ;  after  you. 

[  Bowing. 

Count.  Away,  sir  I  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV.— The  Count's 

[A  noise  of  foottteps  without,  and  voices  heard  callin 
"  Here,  here  !  This  way  !  Up,  up  !  Follow  !" 

Enter  Doit  I  MONT,  hastily. 
Don'.  I  am  pursued,  beset,  and  cannot  < 

l'.nii-r  MAC  DBRMOI. 

Mac  D.    Blood  and  thunder !     Why,  what's  a 
this?    Oh  !  and  is  it  you,  sir? 
Don'.    Where  is  the  Count  ? 
Mac  1).  'Faith  !  and  that  is  more  than  I  can  tel 
[Voices    withm:   "Here,   here,    I    tell   you!    Thi 
room!"]    Why,  what  the  divle — 

l)«ri.   I  am  hunted  :  my  liberty,  perhaps,  my  life 
is  in  (1: 

Mac  D.  Why,  sure,  the  Count  would  not — 
Dori.   Here  ;  take,  hide  this  packet  from  the  eye 
of  my  pursuers  :  don't  lose  it ;  but,  if  you  have  an; 
•  </f  worth  and  honesty,  deliver  it  safe  into  th 
hands  of  Sir  Paul  Pcukham. 
Mac  D.  Niver  fear  me,  honey! 

Enter  an  EXEMPT  and  two  Bailiffs. 
Exempt.  That's  the  man.     Seize  him! 
1  Bail.  Sir,  you  are  our  prisoner. 
Don'.  On  what  authority,  sir? 
I  J3ai7.  Authority,  sir  !  The  authority  of  law,  sir 
Don'.  For  what  crime  ? 
1  Bail.  As  to  crime,  sir,  I  can't  tell ;  but  for  a 
trifling  debt  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Don'.  At  whose  suit  ? 
Exempt.  At  mine,  sir. 
Don.  Your's  !    Vile  wretch  !    Gentlemen,  he  is  a 
spy  :  the  creature  of  a  foreign  court.     I  never  hat 
dealings  with  him  in  my  life. 

1  Bail.  We  know  nothing  of  that,  sir.     He  has 
sworn  to  the  debt. 

Exempt.  No  parleying  ;  take  him  away. 

1  Bail.  Ay,  ay;  come,  sir.       [They  drag  him  out, 

Dori.  [U'ithout.]  Help,  rescue,  false  imprisonment! 

Mac  D.  Why,  what  is  all  this  now  ?     Poor  ould 

giutleman !      [Voice*     without,    "Rescue,    rescue! 

Help!"]    Where  is  my  shillalagh?    Oh!    by  St. 

Peter  and  his  crook,  but  I  will   be  one  among  you, 

scoundrels !  [  Exit. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— The  House  of  Sir  Paul  Peckham. 

Enter  LYDIA  and  EDMIND. 

Edmund.  Be  pacified  :  you  are  too  much  alarmed. 

Lydia.  If  Sir  Paul  should  have  let  them  pass, 
what  dreadful  consequences  may  have  followed ! 
Where  can  he  be  ? 

Edmund.  He  is  here  ! 

Enter  Sir  PAUL  PECKHAM. 

Lydia.  Oh  !  sir,  where  arc  they  ?  Has  anything 
happened  ? 

Sir  P.  Happened  !  D — e  !  I  could  not  believe  my 
own  ears.  A  silky  Simon !  The  Count  was  in  a  right 
humour — 'Sblood  !  I  had  a  great  mind  to  have  let 
him  kill  the  old  fool. 

Lydia.  Then  they  have  not  fought.  Are  they  safe, 
sir? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes  ;  they  are  safe  enough.  But  do 
YOU  know  ?  the  amorous  swain,  his  blood  being 
heated,  could  only  1 .-  pacified  on  condition  that  he 
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miL'lit  have  another  interview  with  Lucy     I'm  jr[;,<l 
on't.     I'll  <ro  and  irive  her  a  lesson. 

Kdmiin.i.  Oli!    «ir,   l.-.ive   him   to  my   sister, 
in-  >l-  no  instruction-. 

•V'i •  .".  Nftf  '(i.id!  I  believe  not.  She's  my  own 
girl :  but  clear  the  coast ;  he's  coming. 

1   will  go  to   Lady    IVrkham;  and  do 
you.  Ly «.'.i.  watch  for  the  Count. 

fiii  I*.  Ay,  ay;  he  is  suddenly  grown  humble; 
apologized  to  me,  and  promised  to  come  and  pi. M.I 
with  my  lady.  But  away. 

I /•.'./ cn»if  EDMUND  and  LVDU. 
Enter  Sir  SAM'  KI   SHKEPT 
Well,  Sir  Samuel,  you  are  h. 

•V  '  S.  \  c->,  Mr.— And  1  half  wish  I  wish  I  was 
anywhere  else,  already. 

Sir  P.  And  so  you  absolutely  have  the  courage  to 
attack  my  Lucy?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  you  are  quite 
a  hero  !  you  fear  neither  man  nor  woman. 
Sir  S.  [Arid*.]   I  wish  I  didn't. 
Sir  P.  Nay,  but  don't  begin  to  look  so  pitiful : 
she'll  be  here  in  a  minute.     Don't  flinch;  stand  to 
your  guns  !  she'll  not  easily  strike.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Die 
hard,  my  old  boy  !  [Ksit. 

Sir  S.  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  I  declare  he 
has  talked  me  into  a  tremble.  Why  should  I  be 
so  terrified  at  a  harmless  woman  ?  I  can't  help  it:  a 
pair  of  beautiful  eyes  are  flaming  sword*,  which  no 
armour  can  resist, 

Enter  LUCY. 
Lucy.  So,  Sir  Samuel ! 

Sir  S.  [Aride.]  Bless  me,  my  heart  is  in  my 
mouth. 

Lucy.  You  seem  taken  by  surprise. 

Sir  S.  Madam — hem!— no,  madam — yes, madam. 

[Btn 

L'i-'y.  My  papa  informed  me  you  were   waiting 
mrposcly  to  disclose  this  important  secret. 
Kir  S.  Madam — hem! — yes.  madam. 
Lucy.   Do  you  know  that  I  have  had  you  in  my 
nind  I  don't  know  how  often  since  I  saw  you  ? 
Sir  S.   Hem !   have  you  madam  ? 
Lucy.  Yes,  I  have.     'Tis  a  pity,  nay,   indeed  a 
hame,  that  so  famous  an  English  family  as  th  it  of 
he  Sheepy's  should  become  extinct. 
Sir  S.  Hem !  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  madam. 
Lucy.  No  ?  Why,  it  is  too  late  in  life  Icr  you  to 
marry,  Sir  Samuel. 

Sir  S.   Hem!  Yes,  madam — no,  madam. 
Lnrij.   Indeed!   So  you — Well,   I  should  like  to 
now  your  choice  :  some  staid  body,  I  imagine. 
Si'r  S.   Madam — hem ! — 

Lucy.  But  I  would  not  have  her  too  old  and  dis- 
greeable. 

Sir  S.  Hem!  I  can  assu  <•  \ou,  madam,  she— 
lem  ! — she  is  a  very  beautiful  young  lady. 

Lwj.   You   s-.irprise   inc.  Oh '.   tiu-n   p.-rhap   sh«> 
low-born   girl,  who  has  more  pride  than  un- 
erstanding,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  youth  and 
eauty  to  the  silly  vanity  of  riding  iu  a  coach  ? 
Sir  S.  Quite — hem  !— quite  the  contrary,  madam. 
Lucy.  Then  she  must  be  poor,  and  must  think  of 
tarrying  you  for  the  sake  of  your  riches,  hoping  you 
ill  die  soon. 

Sir  S.  Madam! — Hem!  She  is  very  rich. 
Lucy.   Is  it  possible  ? 

1  I  should  flatter  myself  would  not  ex- 
t"  die  too  soon. 

Lury.  Oh!    but  sh- will.      Young  women   IK 
:d  men  but  with  a  wish  to  dance  over  tkeir 
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Sir  S.  Hem ! 

Lucy.  Perhaps  the  poor  girl  may— may  have 
made  a  fame  pas? 

Sir  Sf   Hera  !   Her  virtue  is  unspotted,  madam. 
Lucy.  You   amaze  me!    Young,   rich,  beautiful, 
and  virtuous !  What  can  her  reason  be  for  making 
choice   of  you  ?    Why  does  not  she-  rather  marry 
some  youth,  whose  rare  qualities  resemble  her  own? 
Oh!   I've  found  the  secret,  at  last:    she's    an  idiot. 
Sir  S.  Hem!    No,   madam,    no — Hem! — I  am 
afraid  she  has  too  much  wit.  [Aside. 

Lucy.  Nay,  then,  Sir  Samuel,  you  are  the  most 
fortunate  gentleman  I  ever  heard  or  read  of.  But 
are  you  sure  she  is  in  love  with  you? 
Sir  S.  Hem !  Not  very,  madam. 
Lucy.  No!  Oh,  oh!  I  have  unriddled  it,  at  last. 
You  have  been  bargaining  for  her  with  her  father,  or 
mother,  or — Ay,  ay!  the  poor  young  lady's  consent 
has  never  been  asked.  And  would  you  be  so  selfish 
as  to  seek  your  own  single  gratification,  and  be  con 
tented  to  see  her  condemned  to  misery,  pining  to 
death  for  the  youth  she  loves,  and  justly  detesting  the 
sight  of  you,  as  the  wicked  author  of  her  wretched 
ness  ? 

Sir  S.  Hem!  [Looking  towards  the  door.]  Madam, 
I — Hem  ! — I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

Lucy.  [Preventing  him  from  going.]  Another  word, 
Sir  Samuel.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  the  young  lady 
on  the  subject  ? 

Sir  S.  Hem  !  No,  Madam. 
Lucy.  But,  why  ? 

Sir  S.  I — I — Hem! — I  can't  very  well  tell. 
Lucy.  But  I  can.  With  much  folly  and  depravity, 
there  is  still  some  virtue  in  you. 

Sir  S.  Madam!  [Looking  how  to  escape. 

Lucy.  Though  you  could  form  so  unjust  a  project, 
you  never  had  the  courage  to  insult  the  lady,  by  an 
avowal  of  your  guilt. 

Sir  S.  Hem  !  Guilt,  madam  ! 
Lucy.  Yes,  sir,  guilt.    However,  sir,  she  has  per 
fectly  understood  your  insinuations. 
Sir  S.  Madam ! 
Lucy.  She  has  infinite  respect  for  filial  duties. 
But,  though  she  would  be  aware  of  offending  her  pa 
rents,  I  kn  ow  her  to  be  equally  determined  never  to 
entail  misery  on  herself;  nor  to  accept  a  husband 
whom  she  could  neither  esteem,  admire,  nor  love. 
Sir  S.  Madam,  I — Hem! — Your  servant,  madam. 
Lucy.   [Placing  herself  between  him  and  the  door.] 
Not  till  you  promise — 

Sir  S.  [Forgetting  hi*  fear.]  I'll  promise  anything, 
madam. 

Lite ij.  That  you  will  not  render  yourself  more  ri 
diculous,  by  persevering  in  so  absurd,  so  unjust,  a 
pursuit. 

Sir  S.  No,  madam;  I'm  quite  ridiculous  enough 
already. 

Lucy.  Nay,  more;  that  you  will  not  seek  some  less 
friended,  more  enslaved,  or  more  timid  young  crea 
ture,  whom  your  misapplied  wealth  might  command 
Sir  S.  Whatever  you  please,  madam. 
Lucy.  But,  that  you  will  rather  apply  your  super- 
flunus  hoards  to  the  protection  of  youthful  innocence. 
Sir  S.  Suffer  me  but  to  depart,  madam,  and  I  will 
bequeath  my  estates  in  perpetuity,  as  you   shall  di- 
)•!'<•!, ;   I'll  entail  them  on  the  Magdalen;  or  I'll  ad 
vertise  for  marriageable  men   and  maids,   and  you 
shall  portion  out  my  money  among  them — I'll—Pi 
do  anything,  except  marry,  or  go  a  courting. 

Lucy.  Why,  then,  Sir  Samuel — [Ki-atiny  /us  hand. 
There,  that.be  your  reward. 

Sir  .S'.   Madam,  youj  humble  servant  [Exit 


Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  Sir  Samuel !  This  is  the 
first  time  he  eyer  forgot  his  bow. 

Enter  Count  CONOLLY  VII.LARS. 
Well,  sir,  have  you  effectually  made  your  peace 
with  my  mamma  ? 

Count.  I  have  done  my  endeavour,  madam. — 
"Aside.]  Would  I  were  at  peace  with  myself! 

Lucy.  And  are  you  still,  sir,  under  the  dominion 
of  prejudice  so  weak  ?  Do  you  still  repent  of  what 
you  so  long  have  deemed  your  condescension  ? 

Count.  Far  otherwise,  madam.  There  are  beings 
so  peculiarly  favoured  of  heaven,  and  endowed  with 
such  high  perfections,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  that 
they  are  superior  to  all  the  distinctions  of  men, 
among  whom  they  walk  angels  upon  earth.  You 
are  one  of  these  ;  and  my  misery  is,  I  never  can  de 
serve  you. 

Lucy.  You  may  have  stumbled ;  but  this  self-con- 
lemnation  shows  it  was  but  to  rise  with  ten-fold 
strength.  Persevere,  and  we  will  be  severed  only 
by  death. 

Enter  EDMUND. 

Edmund.  At  length,  my  dear  Count,  Lady  Peck- 
ham  is  pacified.  To  stoop  to  her  ill-placed  pride,  tc 
overlook  her  prejudice,  and  to  petition  as  you  did, 
was  noble  in  you.  I  have  seconded  your  efforts, 
have  pledged  myself  for  your  honour,  and  guaran 
teed  your  veracity. 

Count.  Then,  sir,  you  have  struck  a  dagger  to  my 
heart !  I  have  been  guilty  of  falsehood.  That  very 
pride,  and  that  exalted,  or,  I  fear,  extravagant  sense 
of  honour,  which  should  have  preserved  me  from  a 
stain  so  hateful,  has  dashed  me  down  the  precipice  ! 
Edmund.  You  amaze  me  ! 

Count.  'Tis  true  ;  'twas  inadvertent ;  but  rank 
ling  vanity,  strengthened  by  a  purer  motive, — the 
trembling  alarms  of  love, — induced  me  to  persist; 
nay,  a  second  time,  to  aid  deception. 

Lucy.  You  did  wrong.  But  which  of  us  can  say 
they  never  erred  ? 

Edmund.  Ay,  who  will  stand  forth  and  affirm, 
that,  amid  the  rude  whirl,  the  confused  doubts,  or 
the  terrors  of  passion,  they  never  once  have  been 
betrayed  into  your  crime?  For  a  crime.  I  own  it  is; 
and,  with  consequences  so  wide,  so  pernicious,  and 
so  fatal,  that,  when  it  shall  be  extirpated  from  the 
earth,  that  moment  man  will  be  perfect !  But,  in 
this  poor  world's  present  state,  it  is  so  far  venial, 
that — (painful,  humiliating  thought!) — no;  the 
noblest,  the  purest  of  us  all.  cannot  strike  his  heart, 
and  say — I  never  was  a  liar !  But  what  have  you 
said  that — 

Enter  Sir  PAUL  PECKHAM. 

Sir  P.  Come,  come,  we  must  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot.  We  must  take  my  lady  while  she  is  in  the 
humour,  since  she  must  necessarily  be  a  party  in 
our  deeds.  And  first,  I  have  agreed,  as  you  know, 
Count,  that  my  daughter's  portion  shall  be  eighty 
thousand  pounds  :  the  remainder  will  chiefly  rest 
with  you.  What  settlement  do  you  intend  to  make  ? 
and  on  what  estates  ? 

Count.  None,  sir 

Sir  P.  None! 

Count.  I  have  no  estates. 

Sir  P.  Sir  ! — Why,  what — Zounds  ! — After  the 
inquiries  I  made,  I  cannot  be  so  deceived.  Are  not 
you  Count  Conolly  Villars  ? 

Count.   I  am,  sir. 

Sir  P.  A  colonel  in  the  armies  of  the  most  Chris 
tian  king? 
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Count.  I  am,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Recommended  to  me  by  Messieurs  De- 
vigny,  the  great  merchants  at  Marseilles  ? 

Count.  The  same,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Why,  then,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Count.  When  I  first  paid  my  addresses  to  tin's 
lady,  I  imagined  my  rank  and  family  were  a  suffi 
cient  counterpoise  to  wealth. 

Sir  P.  Ha  !  Gold  in  one  scale,  honour  iu  t'other. 
Flimsy  ware! — No,  no;  kick  the  beam — 

Count.  But,  ardent,  violent,  and  eternal,  as  my 
love  for  your  angelic  daughter  is,  and  must  be,  even 
the  loss  of  her  shall  not  tempt  me,  any  longer,  to 
practise  the  l<M-t  imposition. 

Sir  P.  Well,  but,— 'Sblood!  The  steward  !— the 
family  estates ! 

Count.  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  sir. 
Enter  LYDIA. 

Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  Lydia  ? 

Lydia.  Poor  Mr.  Mac  Dermot — 

Count.  What  of  him  ?    Any  harm? 

Lydia.  He  has  been  in  some  fray,  and  is  so 
braked. 

Count.  Bruised  !    Where  is  he  ? 

Lydia.  Below,  with  a  packet,  which  he  wants  to 
deliver  to  Sir  Paul 

Sir  P.  To  m«  ? 

Lydia.  Yes,  sir.     Pray  go  to  him. 

Sir  P.  A  packet  for  me !  [Going.]  I  shall  never 
hear  the  last  of  this  from  my  lady.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Brother,  go  to  my  mamma,  and  endeavour 
to  keep  her  in  temper.— [To  the  COUNT.]  Be  not 
dejected  ;  I  know  my  father's  affection  for  me,  and 
do  not  yet  despair.  [Exit. 

Count.  Charming,  generous  girl !  This  poor  Mac 
Dermot, — 

Lydia.  He  is  afraid  of  seeing  you.  He  says  you 
will  never  pardon  him,  for  having  taken  the  part  of 
a  man,  whom  you  threatened  to  murder. 

Count.  I  \  I  threatened  to  murder  no  man. — Wfll 
you,  madam,  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  him  I  am  here, 
and  that  I  insist  on  seeing  him  ? 

Lydia.  With  pleasure.  [Exit. 

Count.  Kingdoms  should  not  tempt  me  to  pass 
another  day  like  this. 

Enter  MAC  DERMOT,  uith  his  left  arm  in  a  sling. 
How  now,  Mac  Dermot !    Where  have  you  been  ? 
What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Mac  D.  No  great  matter,  my  lord ;  only  a  little 
bit  of  a  joint  here.  [Pointing  to  hi$  arm. 

Count.  Broken? 

Mac  D.  A  double  tooth  or  two  ;  not  much,  my 
lord. 

Count.  Much !  How  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 

Mac  D.  I  Pitifully.]  I  hope  your  lordship  won't 
be  angry — [Enraged.]  But  the  rascals  sazed  him 
neck  and  heels ! 

Count.  Seized  who  ? 

Mac  D.  [Passionately.]  He  was  as  innocent  as 
the  babe  unborn,  my  lord ;  and  he  tould  'em  so,  the 
dirty  rapscallions! 

Count.  Who  are  you  talking  of? 

Mac  D.  [Pitifully.]  To  be  sure,  he  sent  your  lord 
ship  a — a  viry  impartiueut  letter. 
Count.  How? 

[The  Cot -NT'S  perplexities  and  passions  are  here 
effectually  routed,  and  increase  through  the 
scene. 

Mac  D.  There  were  three  of  them.  Nivir  did 
your  lordship  set  your  two  good-looking  eyes  on 
•ucht  pair  of  thieves! 


<t.  For  heaven's  sake  !   tell  your  story  straight 
forward.     Wh.it  letter  do  you  mean  ?  Who  ? 

1).  \\Vitlt  (/reat  emotion.]  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship  will  1'ur-jet  and  forgive.  It  would  have  moved 
the  howels  of  your  compassion  to  have  seen  the 
ou!d  gintleman. 

'it.   Is  it  possible?    What  can   he   mean? — 
What  old  gentleman? 

Mac  D.  [Enraged.]  The  dirty  fehabcroons  took 
him  by  the  throat — My  viry  blood  boiled — Upon 
my  soul,  my  lord,  I  could  not  hear  it  !  I  hop.-  you 
will  forgive  me!  By  the  merciful  father,  1  rould  not 
bear  it! 

Count.  Tell  me  this  moment  who  you  mean. 

Mac  D.  He  came  running  back,  out  of  breath, 
and  asked  for  your  lordship ;  and  so,  my  lord,  see 
ing  a  nllow-crater  in  distriss — 

Count.  Came  where  ? 

Mac  D.  A  couple  of  as  ill-looking  Tyburn-turn 
pike  bum-bailiffs  as  your  lordship  could  wish,  with  a 
cowardly  complotter  at  their  back.  It  was  he  that 
came  behind  me  with  his  shillalee,  while  I  was  hard 
at  work  with  both.  But  the  brave  ould  gentleman 
stopped  in  ;  and,  by  the  virgin's  night-cap  !  but  he 
gare  him  his  dose. 

Count.  Once  more,  tell  me,  instantly,  what  old 
gentleman  ? 

Mac  D.  Considering  his  age,  he  is  as  active  and 
as  brave  a  fallow,  as  ever  handled  a  fist. 

Count.  [Aside.]  He  cannot,  surely,  mean  my 
father!— Mac  Dermot,  I  entreat,  I  command  you 
to  tell  me  of  whom  you  are  talking. 

Mac  D.  If  your  lordship  had  but  seen  the  noble 
ould  soul,  I'm  sure  you  would  have  forgiven  me. 

Count.  But  what  letter  ? 

Mac  D.  Oh  !  the  divel  burn  the  letter !  Now, 
my  lord,  don't  mention  it ;  pray,  don't  remember 
it,  your  lordship  ;  pray,  don't !  By  my  soul,  now,  my 
lord,  he  is  a  fine  ould  fillow  !  Ob !  how  he  laid  about 
him  ! 

Count.  Was  it  the  person  who  came  this  afternoon  ? 

Mac  D.  My  lord, — 

Count.  Fear  nothing.     Speak  ! 

Mac  D.  Why,  then,  my  lord, — To  be  sure,  it  was 
he  himsilf. 

Count.  And  is  he  safe  ?  Did  you  free  him  from 
them? 

Mac  D.  Why,  my  lord,  I  could  not  hiln  it !  I 
could  not  hi lp 'it!  By  the  holy  footstool,  but  I 
couldn't  ! 

Count.  Mac  Dermot,—  [Taking  him  by  the  hand. 

Mac  D.  My  lord  ? 

Count.  Well,  well !   a  time  will  come — 

Mac  D.  My  lord? 

Count.  Are  you  much  hurt,  Mac  Dermot?— 
Here,  hallo ! 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Call  a  chair  !    Run  for  a  surgeon  and  a  physician  ! 
the  best  that  can  be  procured. 

Mac  D.  For  me,  my  lord  ? 

Count.  For  you,  my  noble  fellow  ! 

Mac  D.  Spare  yourself  the  labour,  young  man. 

Count.  Go  !  do  as  I  order  you,  instantly. — [Exit 
Footman.] — Mac  Dermot,  you  must  be  put  to  bed. 

Mac  D.  To  bed,  my  lord  ! 

Count.  And  lose  some  blood. 

Mac  D.  'Faith,  my  lord,  that  will  be  a  little  too 
much  ;  I've  lost  quite  blood  enough  already. 

Count.  Pray, — I  request, — I  must  have  you  do  as 
I  desire.  I  would  not  have  any  ill  happen  to  you, 
for  the  world. 

Mac  D.  Oh !    and  the  divlc  of  ill  or  harm  cau 
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happen  to  Mac  Dermot,  the  while  he  has  such  a 
ginerous  prince-royal  of  a  master !  though,  I  believe, 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  me,  just  now, 
would  be  a  good  supper,  and  a  hearty  tiff  of  whisky- 
punch. 

Count.  Not  for  the  Indies ! 

Mac  D.  'Faith,  my  lord,  it  was   hard  work,  and 
has  given  me  a  very  craving  kind  of  a  call. 
Re-enter  Footman. 

Foot.  The  chair  is  waiting,  sir. 

Count.  Go,  my  good  fellow !  Obey  me  but  this 
once,  and  I'll  never  act  the  master  to  you  more. 

Mac  D.  Well,  well,  my  lord, — But  I  hope  your 
lordship  won't  quite  kill  me  with  kindness.       [Exit. 
Enter  Sir  PAUL  PECKHAM  and  LUCY. 

Sir  P.  [  With  the  packet  opened.]  So,  Count,  I  find, 
after  all  your  pretended  raptures,  you  never  wished 
to  marry  my  daughter. 

Count.  Sir  ! 

Sir  P.  Why  did  not  you  retract  like  a  man,  and 
not  make  a  paltry,  false  excuse  of  poverty  ? 

Count.  Sir,  I  made  no  false  excuse. 

Sir  P.  How,  sir  !  Shall  I  not  believe  my  eyes  ? 
Have  I  not  bills  here  in  my  hand,  drawn  in  your 
favour,  for  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  ? 

Count.  In  mine  ! 

Sir  P.  In  your's;  given  me  this  moment  by  your 
own  servant. 

Count.  Impossible,  sir ! 

Sir  P.  Impossible,  is  it  ?  Why,  look  you,  here 
are  the  bills.  And,  hallo  ! — 

Enter  Footman. 

Go  you,  sir,  and  desire  Mr.  Mac  Dermot  to  come 
back. 

Count.  Stir  not  for  your  life,  on  such  an  errand  ! 
He  must  not,  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

Sir  P.  Nay,  my  word,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  be 
lieved  ;  nor,  perhaps,  the  bills  themselves.  But,  sir, 
though  you  vaunt  so  highly  of  being  a  man  of  ho 
nour,  the  trick  was  beneath  a  man  of  honesty. 
Enter  Lady  PECKHAM  and  EDMUND. 

Lady  P.  Here's  a  komakul  kind  of  an  obstrope- 
rous  person,  that  says  he  must  speak  to  the  Count. 
You  may  come  in,  mister. 

Enter  DORIMONT  and  LYDIA. 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  what,  my  friend,  the  steward !  I  am 
glad  you  are  come.  Never  was  so  amazed  in  my 
life.  Your  master,  here,  has  been  telling  me  he  has 
no  estates. 

Lady  P.   How! 

Don.  My  master,  sir ! 

Count.  The  feelings  of  man  cannot  support  this 
open  shame  !  [Going. 

Dori.  Whither  now,  sir  ? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  talk  to  him.     I'm  in  a  mist. 

Count.  Suffer  me  to  pass,  sir.  [Going.]  Speak  the 
truth;  render  me  contemptible, — abhorrent;  but 
make  me  not  a  witness  of  my  own  disgrace  ! 

Dori.   Stay,  sir! 

Count.  I  cannot. 

Don'.   Stay ;  or,  dread  a  father's  malediction  ! 

Sir  P.  [Aside.]  His  father !  The  plague! — Hem! 
— Lydia ! 

Lydia.  Hush ! 

Lady  P.  Father,  indeed  !  Vhathe!  So,  so!  Here's 
a  wirago  ;  here's  a  chouse ! 

Sir  P.  My  lady — 

Lady  P.  I  thought  vhat  vould  be  the  upshot  on't ! 

Edmund.  Madam!  [  Takes  her  aside. 

Dori.  Spurred  on  by  suppositions  and  conceits 


the  most  absurd  ;  wholly  intent  upon  yourself;  con 
temning  others  ;  exacting  respect  you  did  not  merit; 
refusing  ceremony  where  'twas  due ;  protuberant 
with  pride,  yet  poorly  carping  at  and  holding  idiot 
warfare  with  the  pride  of  others  ;  forgetful  of  the 
dignity  of  reason,  but,  with  tenacious  grasp,  clinging 
to  the  ludicrous  dignity  of  birth  ;  the  heir,  indeed, 
and  first-born  of  foTly,  ignorance  itself  has  mocked 
and  taunted  at  you  ! 

Lady  P.  Wery  troo.     Give  him  his  own  ! 

Sir  P.  Zounds !  My  lady,  I  wish  he  would  give 
you  your  own  a  little :  not  but  it's  right  enough. 

Lady  P.  To  be  sure!  I  knows  wery  veil  I  am 
right. 

Dori.  Your  father,  too,  has  been  avoided,  nayr 
disowned ;  your  father,  who,  for  years,  has  lived  in 
indigence,  that  he  might  secretly  supply  your  wants, 
support  you  in  splendour,  and  preserve  you  from 
all  the  misery  of  which  he  made  himself  the  willing 
victim. 

Count.  Sir, — You  ?— -Was  it  yon  ?  Oh  !  ingrati 
tude  ! 

Dor/.  Your  father  was  offensive  to  your  sight. 
And  what  was  it  you  despised  !  Why,  this  poor  garb. 
You  wished  no  kindred  with  virtuous  poverty.  Had 
I  appeared  in  all  my  former  state,  though  knave  or 
fool  had  been  blazoned  on  my  brow,  yet,  decked  in 
the  trappings  of  magnificence,  I  had  received  an 
open  welcome.  But,  blessed  be  my  penury,  since 
it  has  been  your  punishment. 

Count.  Sir,  wrung  as  my  heart  is  by  remorse,  and 
guilty  as  I  know  myself — for  I  have  still  increase  of 
guilt — no  words  can  mitigate  my  crimes.  Yet,  though 
I  have  erred,  I  feel  I  have  something  in  me  capable 
of  good  ;  and  strong  propensities  to  all  the  tender 
ties,  the  filial  duties,  and  the  severer  virtues,  which 
I  have  seemed  to  want ;  a  mind,  which,  once  con 
vinced,  has  strength  to  shun  and  to  subdue  its  master 
passion,  renounce  its  folly,  and  abhor  its  turpitude. 
Deep  is  my  offence  against  you  and  nature  ;  but  let 
nature  plead  in  my  behalf.  Here,  at  your  feet,  re 
pentant  for  my  faults,  I  claim  that  pity,  which  a 
father  so  good,  and  so  affectionate,  will  not  refuse. 

Don'.  Oh  !  no;  for  now  you  speak  like  the  son  of 
my  heart,  the  image  of  my  brightest  hopes.  You 
have  stood  the  fiery  trial,  and  are  pure. 

Lady  P.  Vhy,  but,  hark  you  me,  mister, — vhy, 
vhat !  you  are  not  a  count,  too,  to  be  sure  ! 

Don'.  No,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Vhy,  then, — 

Dori.  If  a  title  can  natter  your  ladyship,  mine  is 
something  higher. 

Lady  P.  How! 

Dori.  I  am  a  marquis. 

Lady  P.  A  marquis  !  You  !  Veil !— [Aside]  For 
an  outlandish  marquis  ! 

Edmund.  My  lady — 

Sir  P.  Well,  but  the  bills  ?       [Holding  them  out. 

Dori.  They  are  mine. 

Count.  Your's,  sir! 

Dori.  Remittances  for  some  recovered  arrears. 
But,  where  is  my  brave  protector, — my  hero ! 

Count.  Safe,  sir.  Every  care  is  taken  of  the  gene 
rous  fellow.  Is  the  physician  come  ? 

S/r  P.  Yes,  yes;  I  have  taken  care  of  that.  I 
havo  sent  him  my  own  physician. — Hem! — [Aside.] 
My  cook  ! 

Count.  You  know  not  half  his  worth. 

Dor?.  Which  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Count.  No,  by  heaven  ! 

Dor?'.  We  have  now  the  means;  we  no  longer 
are  oppressed  and  poor. 
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Count.  Yet,  arc  you  not  in  present  danger  ? 

Dori.  No;  malice  has  spi-nt  its  l;i-t  i  Hurt.  Our 
ambassador  has  just  sent  me  the  final  decision  of  the 
judges  :  my  sentence  is  reversed,  iny  whole  estates 
arc  restored,  and  the  power  of  my  persecutors  is  at 
an  end. 

Count.  Oh,  fortune  !  Oh,  my  father  ! — And,  may 
I  hope  it  ?  My  Lucy,  may  I  ? 

Lni-y.  Yes  ;  hope  every  thing. 

Count.  Mine? 

Lucy.  Yours ;  heart  and  soul. 

Sir  P.  She  is  a  brave  wench  ! 

Lady  P.  Hold  a  blow,  if  you  please  !  Vhat!  am 
I  nobody? 

Count.  Madam,  to  you  a  thousand  excuses  are  due. 

Lady  P.  To  be  sure  they  are! 

Count.  I  ain  conscious  of  my  past  ridicule,  and 
will  no  more  contend  with  your  ladyship  for  preju 
dices  so  false  and  weak. 

Lady  P.  I  knoo  I  vus  right ;  I  knoo  you  made 
yourself  ridiculous  ;  I  told  you  so  often  enough  ! 

Sir  P.  Well  said,  my  lady.  But,  hark  you,  Miss 
Lydia, — And,  sir, — 

Dori.  Count, — [Aside.]  How  shall  I  tell  him  ? — 
My  son,  look  at  this  charming,this  virtuous  young  lady. 

Sir  P.  [Aside.]  Zounds  !  what  now  ? 

Count.  I  am  conscious  of  having  treated  her  with 
proud  unkindness,  at  the  very  moment,  too,  when  I 
perceived  she  was  sincerely  my  friend. 

Duri.  Your  friend  !  Look  at  her.  Does  not  your 
heart  throb  ?  Feel  you  not  sensations  more  tender  ? 
Arc  you  not  all  doubt,  all  hope,  all  fear,  all  pertur 
bation  ? 

Count.  Sir!— What!— Who! 

Dart.  Can  you  not  imagine  ?  Look  at  her,  I  say ; 
behold  her  agitation ! 

Count.   Mercy  ! 

Dori.  Open  your  arms,  your  heart,  to  receive  her. 

Count.  Sir  !— Madam  !— Who  ? 

Dori.  Your  sister. 

Count.  My  sister ! 


Lady  P.  Vhat'sthat  you  say,  sir?  Miss  Licl.lv  th«- 
Count's  sister  ! 

/v/mii;n/.  'Ti->  very  true,  madam. 

Lady  P.  Troo !  Veil,  I  purtest,  I'm  quite  in  a 
quandary. 

Dori.  [  To  Sir  P.]  And  now,  sir, — 

Sir  P.  [AsideA  Yes, 'tis  my  turn,  now  ! — Yes,  sir. 

Dori.  While  labouring  to  leclaim  the  follies  of 
youth — 

Sir  P.  Yes,  sir. 

Dori.  We  ought  not  to  forget  the  vices  of  age. 

Sir  P.  Hem!— We'll  talk  of  them  after  supper, 
sir.  [Lookiny  ruund  at  Lady  Peckham  and  the  Com 
pany.] 

Dori.  Well,  sir,  on  condition- 
Sir  P.  Oh  !  any  condition  you  please,  sir. 

Edmund.  [Leading  LYDIA.]  My  dear  father! — 

Lydia. 

Sir  P.  Hem  !— Ay,  ay  ! 

Lydia.  Somewhere  in  Mary-le-bone. 

Sir  P.  Very  well. 

Lydia.  With  a— 

•Sir  P.  Zounds  ! — [Apart  to  LYDIA.)  Hush  !  don't 


P.  My  kind  son  !— [Ande.]  Sly  rascal ! 
i.  [To  Sir  P.]  We  shall  want  a  house,  sir. 


Lydia.  My  dearest,   best  of  brothers!  [Runniny 


mention  the  back  door. 

Lydia.  [Apart  to  Sir  P.]  Then  we  are  all  friends  ? 

Sir  P.  [Apart.]  To  be  sure.  But,  you  may  as  well 
not  tell  Scapegrace. 

Lydia.  [Apart.]  Never  fear. 

Str  P.  [Apart.]  Not  a  word  of  the  new  liveries. 

Lydia.  [Apart.]  Depend  upon  my  honour. 

Count.  My  sister  and  my  friend  !  Can  it  be  ? 

Edmund.  Would  you  not  wish  it  thus  ? 

Count.  Oh!  most  ardently  ! 

Don'.  Chequered  are  the  scenes  of  life;  pleasure 
and  pain,  joy  and  grief,  austerity  and  laughter,  in 
termingling,  weave  a  motley  web.  Our  prejudices 
are  our  punishments:  they  cling  about  us,  warp  our 
actions,  distort  our  manners,  render  us  the  food  of 
satire,  the  mockery  of  fools,  and  torture  us.  as  wail 
ing  urchins  are  tormented  to  make  sport  for  boys. 
Error  and  folly  impede  the  progress  of  perfection. 
j  Truth  alone  can  make  men  wise  and  happy.  Myself 


into  his  arm*.] 

Litt-y.  My  friend  !  my  Lydia! 

Count.  Oh  !  how  culpable  have  I  been ! 

Sir  P.  [Aside.]  'Sblood  !  here's  a  pretty  piece  of   here,  I  hope,  my  troubles  end. 
business ! 


the  sacrifice  of  falsehood  and  mistake,  feebly  have  I 
striven  to  stem  the  torrent ;  and  here  my  task,  and 

[Eseunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Draiviny-room  at  Lord  Morden's. 

Enter  LAPELLE. 

Lap.  [Looking  at  his  watch.]  Twenty  minutes  past 
ten ;  a  shameful  time  of  the  morning  for  a  gentle 
man's  gentleman  to  be  disturbed.  My  lord  has  lost 
his  money,  can't  sleep  himself,  and  won't  suffer 
others  to  take  their  natural  rest. 

Enter  Mrs.  PINUP. 

Mrs.  P.  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  this  is  a  most 
monstrous  time  of  night  for  a  lady's  gentlewoman 
to  be  kept  up  ;  dozing  over  a  dull  novel,  or  nodding 
in  an  antichamber  and  an  arm-chair,  while  others 
are  taking  their  pleasure,  and  losing  their  estates, 
among  their  friends. 

Lap.  Good  morrow,  Mrs.  Pinup. 

Mrs.  P.  Good  morrow,  Mr.  Lapelle  !  Good  night, 
you  mean.  I  have  not  been  in  bed  yet. 

Lap.  No! 

Mrs.  P.  That  vile,  bed-side  bell !  They'll  wear 
me  haggard  before  I  am  old.  Knew  I  should  not 
rest  long,  so  threw  myself  down  in  my  clothes;  and, 
just  as  I  was  got  into  a  sound  sleep,  tingle,  tingle, 
tingle  ;  up  I  must  get  to  dress  my  lady,  who  for  my 
part,  I  believe,  never  sleeps  at  all. 

Lap.  Why,  yes ;  your  fashionable  folks  are  a  kind 
of  ghosts,  that  walk  of  nights,  and  greatly  trouble 
the  repose  of  valets  and  ladies'  maids ;  and  late  hours, 


ike  white  paint,  aro  excellent  promoters  of  cracked 
complexions 

Mrs.  P.  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  as  tired 
as — as — 

Lap.  A  hackney-coach  horse,  on  a  rainy  Sunday. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes  ;  and  as  drowsy  as — 

Lap.  An  alderman  at  an  oratorio.  Your  lady 
had  a  deal  of  company  at  her  rout.  Was  Sir  Fre 
derick  Fashion  there  ? 

Mrs.  P.  To  be  sure. 

Lap.  He  is  a  prodigious  favourite  with  your  lady, 
I  think. 

Mrs.  P.  Favourite !  There  are  strange  doings  in 
this  world  ! — Staid,  I  know  not  how  long,  after  every 
body  else  was  gone. 

Lap.  What !  alone  with  your  lady  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Alone,  with  my  lady. 

Lap.  Indeed !  Was  Mrs.  Modely  at  the  rout  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Yes.  But  don't  ask  me  any  questions ; 
it's  impossible  I  should  say  ten  words  more  :  I  am 
talking  in  my  sleep,  now.  When  I  get  up,  in  the 
morning,  (that  is,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after 
noon,)  I'll  tell  you  all.  So,  good  night.  [Exit. 

Lap.  A  wonderful  change  in  a  short  time  !  Lady 
Morden,  young,  handsome,  and  full  of  spirits,  was, 
not  a  month  ago,  reserved  in  her  conduct,  fond  of 
her  husband,  contented  with  home, — and,  indeed,  a 
miraculous  kind  of  exception  among  wives  of  quality ; 
whereas,  now,  she  has  suddenly  turned  fantastical 
in  dress,  capricious  in  temper,  free  of  speech,  and, 
what  we  half-bred  folks  should  call,  light  of  carriage. 
She  games  with  the  women,  coquettes  with  the  men ; 
and  seems,  in  every  respect,  ambitious  to  become  a 
woman  of  fashion.  As  for  my  lord,  why,  he  is  a — 
man  of  fashion. 

Enter  General  BURLAND. 

General.  Is  your  lady  up,  Mr.  Lapelle  ? 

Lap.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  she  has  never  been  in  bed. 

General.  Who  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lap.  My  lady  had  a  rout  last  night. 

General.  A  rout !  and  never  in  bed  !    Impossible. 

Lap.  Yes ;  but  it's  very  true,  sir. 

General.  Lady  Morden !  she  whom,  but  a  few 
weeks  since,  I  left  so  singular,  so  eminent  an  ex 
ample  of  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners. 

Lap.  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  was  here. 

General.   Sir  Frederick  Fashion  ! 

Lap.  He  staid  after  every  body  else  had  retired. 


'    SCRNE    I.  | 
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(i.-nmil.   What!   alone  w  itli  Lad\   MordefB  f 

La/i.  So  her  lads  ship's  woman,  who  is  scarcely 
yet  undressed,  in  funned  inc. 

General.  Why,  then,  all  hopes  of  goodness  in 
this  world,  .in-  vanished!  (Jo;  bid  my  daughter, 
my  Emily,  to  come  to  me. 

Lap.  She  is  not  stirring,  I  fancy,  sir. 

General.  But  I  fancy  she  is,  sir;  I  am  Mire  she 
is.  What,  sir,  she  had  1101  a  rout  to  keep  her  up 
all  night ! 

Lap.  She  was  of  my  lady's  party,  I  believe,  sir. 

General.  Go,  go  ;   pray,  go,  and  do  as  I  bid  you. 

[Hilt  L.\i 

What  will  this  town,  this  world,  come  to  !  The  only 
perfectly  amiable,  the  only  em  hantingly  virtuous 
woman  I  knew,  fascinated,  at  last,  and  sinking  into 
the  gulph  of  depravity!  She  will  drag  down  my  Emily 
too.  No;  I'll  hide  her  in  a  forest,  seclude  her  in  a 
cave,  rather  than  suffer  her  to  be  infected  by  the 
pestiferous  breath  of  this  contagious  town.  But  is 
she  not  already  tainted?  Of  my  lady's  party  !  she 
that  I  left  her  with  as  a  pattern  ;  commanded  her  to 
observe,  to  study,  to  imitate,  in  all  things  ! 

Re-enter  LAPELLE. 
Well,  where  is  my  daughter? 

Lap.  I  have  called  her  woman,  and  she  will  call 
Miss  Emily. 

General.  I'll  call  her  myself;  and  it  shall  be  the 
most  ungentle  call  she  has  long  heard  from  me.  f  Ex. 

Enter  HARRIET,  disguised. 

Lap.  Who  comes  here  ?     Some  foreign  sharper, 

I  dare  say ;  one  of  my  lord's  morning  duns  for  last 

night's  debts. 

Har.  [HV//i  the  brogue.]  Harkye  !  young  man, 
may  I  be  asking  you  where  I  will  find  my  Lord 
Morden  ? 

Lap.  He  is  not  come  down,  sir. 
Har.  Oh  !  that,  I  suppose,  is  because  he  is  not  up 
Lap .  My  lord  told  me  he  expected   a  gentleman 
or  two  would  call ;  but  he  has  had  so  many  calls 
lately— 

Har.  That  he  is  a  little  slow  in  answering. 
Lap.  Rather.     Riches,  regularity,  and  roast  beef 
will  soon,  I  fear,  take  their  leave  of  our  house. 

Har.  Faidth !  and  that  may  viry  will  be;  fo 
they  are  all  three  become  great  vagabonds.  Riche 
is  turned  Amirican  pedlcr;  regularity  a  Prussian 
grenadier;  and,  as  for  roast  beef,  why,  the  Frinch 
are  now  so  fond  of  good  ould  English  fashions,  tha 
poor  roast  beef  is  transported  alive  to  Paris. 

Lap.  My  lord,  I  believe,  is  a  little  out  of  cash,  a 
present. 

Har.  Will,  now,  that  is  viry  prudent  of  him  t< 
put  it  out;  for,  whin  a  man  finds  he  can't  keep  hi 
cash  himself,  he  is  viry  right  to  lit  odther  peo«le  kce] 
it  for  him. 

Lap.  Nay,  then,  I  don't  know  a  more  carcfu 
gentleman. 

Har.  Careful  !  Why,  sure,  always  whin  a  mai 
of  spirit  begins  to  take  care  of  his  money,  'tis  becaus 
he  has  none. 

Laj>.  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  please  to  leave  you 
card,  his  lordship,  I  suppose,  will  know  who  ha 
called. 

Jiar.   Indeed,  and  he  won't. 
Lap.  How  so,  pray,  sir  ? 
HOT.  Faidth,   tor  a  viry  good  raison, — he  nive 
saw  me  in  his  li>. 

L.tif>.  Who,  then,  shall  I  say  ?] 

Mur.  And  is  it  my  name  you  would  know  ? 


/,-//'.    If  \ou  please. 

ll-ir.  Let  me  sec;  \\hat  the  white  divle  i:.  my 
•ime,  now  ?  Oh  !  Char-les  Pin  lim  O'Firenway  :  ail 
lishman  by  accident;  a  gintleman  by  policy;  and 
eaplain  of  eroal>  in  tl>..  .  -igii. 

)o  you  understand  that  riddle,  now  ? 
,<//'.   Not  clearly. 

/•<'.    [/!.«(/••.  1    I   did   not  intend   you  should.— 
What  time  ran  I  see  my  lord  ? 
Lap.   Most  likely,  about  one. 
ll'ir.   Will,  then,  give  him  this  litter,  and  inform 
iis  lordship  1  \\ill  lake  the  liberty  of  calling,   this 
fternoon,  to  bid  him  a  good-morrow. 


Enter  Lord  MORDEN. 

Lord  M.  [Speaking  at  lie  enters.]   Lapcll--  ! 

Lap.  [Aside.]  So,  here  he  comes  already.  —  My 
ord? 

Lord  M.  What  time  is  it  ? 

Lap.  Eleven  o'clock,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  What  a  d  —  d  night  have  I  passed  !  Is 
my  coffee  ready  ? 

Lap.  I'll  go  and  see,  my  lord.  |  Exit. 

Lord  M.  {Throws  himself  on  the  sofa.}  This  head 
ache  !  —  No  rest  !  —  Oh  !  for  half  an  hour's  sleep  !  A 
cursed,  silly  course  of  mine  !  But,  there  is  no  ac 
counting  in  the  morning  for  the  conduct  of  overnight. 

Re-enter  LAPELLE,  with  coffee. 
This  is  not  half  strong  enough.     Get  me  some  as 
strong  as  possible.  —  Any  message?  f  Rises.] 

Lap.  This  letter,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  From  Lady  Westbrook,  I  see.  —  [Reads.] 
Um  —  "  A  young  Lady  in  disguise  —  Um  —  will  relate 
her  own  story.  —  Urn,  um—  liely  on  your  honour  to 
keep  her  secret,  and  serve  her  cause.  —  Would  have  ad 
dressed  myself  to  Lady  Morden,  but  for  reasons  which 
yon  shall  know  hereafter." 

Enter  LAPELLE,  with  more  coffee. 
Who  brought  this  letter  ? 

Lap.  An  Irish  gentleman,  in  a  foreign  dress. 

Lord  M.  A  gentleman  ! 

Lap.  Said  he  would  call  about  one  o'clock,  my 
lord. 

Lord  M.  Shew  him  into  my  room,  and  inform  me 
the  instant  he  comes. 

Lap.  General  Burland  is  here. 

Lord  M.  [Aside.]  General  Burland  !  Zounds  ! 

Lap.  Came  to  town  late  last  night,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  Tell  him  I  am  come  down. 

[Ej.it  Lapellr. 

Must  not  let  him  seethe  present  temper  of  my  mind. 
My  guardian  once,  he  is  determined  never  to  think 
me  of  age.  I  need  not  his  reproof  to  increase  my 
present  chagrin  ;  my  own  follies,  and  Lady  Mor- 
deu's  unexpected,  unaccountable  reverse  of  conduct, 
are  suflicieut.  lie  will  lay  it  all  to  me;  and,  per 
haps,  with  reason.  Heigho  !  Here  he  com*'*. 
Keully,  one  of  these  very  prudent,  plain-speaking 
friemis,  is  a  very  disagreeable  person,  in  these  our 
moments  of  folly.  Well,  I  must  assume  a  cheerful 
ness  1  don't  feel,  and  ward  off  his  wisdom  with  raillery. 

General  BIKLAND. 
ral.  Good  morrow,  my  lord. 
Lord         '  .'!,  good  morrow. 

c;,  ;  -i-arcely  awake. 

Lurd  M.  [Stretching.]  Slept"  ill;  troubled  with  the 
night-mare. 

••ral.  Your  troubles,  I  am  afraid,  are  rapidly 
increasing. 
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Lord  M.   How  so,  General  ? 

General.  Lady  Morden  had  a  rout  last  night, 

Lord  M.  Oh  !  and  forgot  to  send  you  a  card,  I 
suppose.  Is  that  my  fault  ? 

General.  You  are  merry,  my  lord  ;  but,  he  who 
drinks  poison,  out  of  a  frolic,  will  soon  be  glad  to 
send  for  a  physician,  out  of  fear ;  and  the  chances 
are,  the  doctor  will  come  too  late. 

Lord  M.  Trope  and  figure  ! 

General.  My  lord,  my  lord !  this  levity  is  unsea 
sonable  :  blushes  and  shame  would  better  become 
you. 

Lord  M.  They  are  out  of  fashion. 

General  Yes,  you  leave  your  friends  to  blush  for 
your  faults. 

Lord  M.  My  friends  are  very  good;  nay,  indeed, 
generous ;  for,  were  they  but  to  spare  a  single  blush 
for  each  of  their  own  faults,  they  would  have  none 
to  bestow  on  mine. 

General.  Fie  !  The  mirth  of  a  madman  is  sport 
only  to  boys.  I  was  your  guardian,  I  wished  to 
prove  myself  your  frieu'd.  'Twas  I  first  discovered 
that,  then,  angelic  woman,  who  is,  now,  Lady  Mor- 
dcn  ;  I  was  the  cause  of  her  union  with  you ;  and  I 
am,  therefore,  accountable  to  myself,  to  her,  and  to 
society,  for  her  conduct. 

Lord  M.  That  is,  you  are  a  kind  of  second-hand 
sponsor  ;  godfather-in-law,  as  it  were. 

General.  Very  well,  sir.  proceed.  Despise  reproof; 
ridicule  advice. 

Lord  M.  Nay,  good  doctor,  you  really  wrong  me ; 
'tis  not  the  advice,  but  the  physic,  I  hate :  at  least, 
I  hate  the  form  under  which  it  is  administered. — 
But,  pray,  tell  me  :  when  last  you  saw  Lady  Mor 
den,  did  you  perceive  any  symptoms  of  that  degene 
racy  in  her  ladyship,  you  now  complain  so  loudly  of? 

General.  None  :   I  thought  it  impossible. 

Lord  M.  And  is  it  not  rather  extraordinary,  then, 
that  my  example  should  so  suddenly  subdue  what, 
within  this  month,  seemed  so  invulnerable  ? 

General.  [With  great  surprise  and  energy.]  It  is 
extraordinary,  my  lord ;  most  extraordinary  !  but 
not  less  true  ;  and,  had  you  any  sense  of  your  duty 
to  yourself,  your  family,  or  society,  the  truth  of  it 
would  make  you  tremble. 

Lord  M.  See  how  differently  different  people 
understand  things.  My  acquaintance  are,  every 
day,  wishing  me  joy  of  her  ladyship's  reformation, 
and  telling  me  how  surprisingly  she  has  retrieved 
her  character  in  the  world. 

General  And  Sir  Frederick  Fashion,  no  doubt, 
among  the  rest ! 

Lord  M.  [Endeavouring  to  conceal  his  feelings.} 
Hem  ! — yes — yes.  He  is  one  of  our  very  first  men, 
you  know ;  and  he  is  quite  in  raptures  with  her :  swears 
she  was  born  to  lead  and  outshine  us  all. 

General.  [With  continued  irony.}  The  approbation 
of  so  great  an  adept  must  give  you  vast  pleasure  ! 

Lord  M.  Hem  ! — a — infinite  ! — Not  but  this  sud' 
den  change  has  rather  surprised  me. 

General.   How  so? 

Lord  M.  Just  as  you  left  town,  her  ladyship's 
melancholy  seemed  increasing;  wandering  over  the 
house,  like  a  perturbed  spirit,  as  the  play  says, 
mournfully  clanking  her  chains,  and  frightening  the 
gentle  smiles  and  pleasures  from  her,  she  seemed  to 
way-lay  me  ;  and,  with  moving  look  and  melting 
eye,  entreat  compassion ;  till,  egad !  I  really,  at  last, 
began  to  pity  her. 

General.  You  did  ? 

Lord  M.  Yes.  But  suddenly  forsaking  the  pen- 
seroso,  she  broke  in  upon  me,  one  morning,  and. 


with  an  air  of  levity  and  good  humour,  and  a  small 
tincture  of  reproach,  then  and  there  read  a  very 
pretty,  wife-like  remonstrance. 

General.  To  which  you  listened  with  a  truly  pick- 
tooth  insensibility. 

Lord  M.  Yes,  you  know  my  way. 

General.  And  what  was  the  subject  of  her  dis 
course  ? 

Lord  M.  Why,  chapter  the  first  was  a  recapitu 
lation  of  my  agreeable  follies,  and  her  own  per 
verse  virtues.  She  was  no  partaker  in  my  pleasure ; 
I  had  forgotten  every  endearment.  She  was  left  to 
dine,  sup,  and  sleep,  by  herself;  I  dined,  supped, 
and  slept,  nobody  knew  where.  She  more  recluse 
than  the  abbess  of  a  convent ;  I  more  uncertain  than 
the  price  of  stocks,  or  the  place  of  prime  minister. 

General.  [With  earnest  concern.]  And  what  did 
you  say  to  this  ? 

Lord  M.  [Aside.]  I  must  face  it  out. —  Say  \ 
What  could  I  say  to  such  a  simple  woman  ? 

General.  You  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  charge, 
then  ? 

Lord  M  What  should  I  deny  ?  'Twas  every 
syllable  true ;  and  every  syllable  in  my  praise. 

General.  Humph  ! — Then  you  do  not  think  the 
sweets  of  affection  ought,  sometimes,  to  alleviate  the 
bitterness  of  neglect. 

Lord  M.  Sweets !  Psha !  they  are  too  cloying  to 
.he  stomach,  and  ought  to  be  taken  sparingly.  I 
aiu  fond  of  sweet  music,  but  too  much  of  it  sets  me 
to  sleep.  Besides,  a  wife,  like  a  barrelled  organ, 
can  only  play  one  set  of  tunes. 

General.  [Sighs.]  Well,  sir,  but  the  conclusion. 

Lord  M.  A  very  unexpected  one,  I  assure  you.  I 
misunderstood  this  for  a  declaration  of  war ;  and, 
with  a  smile,  was  very  obligingly  about  to  entreat 
her  ladyship  would  hatch  her  melancholy  into  mis 
chief  her  own  way ;  when,  turning  short  upon  me, 
she  curtsied,  seemed  abashed,  began  to  apologize, 
applaud  my  conduct,  ridicule  the  silliness  of  her  own, 
and  promised  to  become  as  fashionable  a  lady  as  I, 
or  any  lord  in  Christendom,  could  wish. 

General.  Your  increase  of  happiness  is,  then,  pro 
digious  ? 

Lord  M.  Hem! — a — unspeakable.  Lady  Mor 
den,  I  own,  was,  certainly,  a  kind  of  demi-angel, 
though  my  wife;  but,  then,  her  —  her  goodness 
seemed  to  throw  one  at  such  a  distance,  so  much  in 
the  back-ground,  that  there  was  only  one  figure  no 
ticed  in  the  picture. 

General.  'Tis  well,  sir,  you  are  so  perfectly  sa 
tisfied. 

Lord  M.  Nay,  General,  I  will  own  I  have  often 
felt  a  kind  of  inclination,  a  sort  of  wish,  as  it  were, 
to  become  very  prudent,  and  wise,  and — and  all 
that;  but,  really,  one  has  so  much  to  do,  that  one 
does  not  know  where  to  begin.  Besides,  you  very 
good  kind  of  people,  you — upon  my  honour,  you 
are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  queer,  precise,  par 
ticular  species  of  beings,  and  have  such  notions ! 
Instead  of  taking  one's  pleasure,  and  doing  just 
what  one  likes  best,  which,  you  know,  is  so  natural, 
one  must  live  for  the  good  of  one's  country,  love 
one's  wife  and  children,  pay  tradesmen,  look  over 
accounts,  reward  merit,  and  a  thousand  other  of  the 
— the  most  ridiculous  whims;  and  what  nobody — • 
absolutely,  nobody  does. 

General  Intolerable  profligacy  !  I  have  listened 
to  you,  my  lord,  with  grief,  vexation,  astonishment, 
and  pity  !  Your  mind  is  degraded ;  and  the  more 
dangerously  so,  because  you  believe  your  worst  vices 
to  be  your  greatest  merits.  You  have  had  honour, 
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happiness,  and  pleasure,  <;f  the  mo>t  perfect  kind, 
within  your  power;  and  you  have  rejected  thrm,  to 
clasp  their  shadows  !  To  merit  pit)  l»y  misconduct 
is  humiliating;  but,  by  misconduct  to  incur  c 
tempt,  is,  to  a  manly  spirit,  insupportable  ;  and  the 
latter  will,  I  fear,  be  .suddenly  your  lordship's  fate. 
Did  not  the  remembrance  of  your  noble  father  affect 
me,  I  should  look  upon  your  approaching  punish 
ment  with  apathy;  becaus  •  you  wilfully  have  plung 
ed  to  perdition;  but,  for  your  lady,  if  I  cannot  re 
trieve,  if  I  cannot  save  her,  I  shall  mourn  indeed ! 

[Exit. 

Lord  .If.  'Faith  !  this  good  general  is,  like  a 
cuckoo,  always  in  a  tune.  [SiyA*.]  He  has  rea 
son.  I  have  laboured  to  laugh  at  my  own  follies ; 
but  the  farce  is  over,  the  forced  jest  forgotten,  and 
the  surei-re--.  rec'.llection  conjures  up  the  ugly 
phantom  disgust.  Why,  what  a  child  am  I  !  Oh  ! 
Lady  Morden — I'sha  '  absurd  !  I  will  not  make 
myself  the  butt,  and  by-word,  of  my  acquaintance. 
I — I — I  will  laugh — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — laugh  at  my  lady's 
gallantries.  I  jealous  !  I !  that  have  daily  made 
jealousy  a  standing  jest ;  the  criterion  of  an  ill-bred, 
vulgar  mind  ! — No,  no,  no. — [Sees  Lady  Morden 
and  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  coming,  and  is  seized  with 
a  suspicious  anxiety,  which  hd  endeavour*  to  conceal.] 

Enter  LADY  MOKDEN  in  an  undress,  followed  by 
SIR  FREDERICK  FASHION. 

Lady  M.  [Speaking  as  she  enters.]  No,  no;  Sir 
Frederick,  you  are  partial. 

Sir  P.  Not  in  the  least,  madam. 

Lady  M.  Yes,  you  are — Good  morrow  to  your 
lordship — Yes,  you  are.  I  feel,  I  still  retain  a 
leaven  of  former  silly  prejudices  ;  but,  a  little  col 
lision,  among  you  people  of  superior  fashion,  will 
soon  wear  these  asperities  smooth,  and  bring  them 
to  bear  a  proper  polish. 

Sir  F.  Ah  !  madam,  you  have  a  leaven  of  some 
thing  celestial,  which  we  inferior  people  wonder  at, 
but  cannot  imitate. 

Lord  M.   [Aside.]  So  ! 

Lady  M.  [Taps  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  with  her 
fan.}  Fie,  flatterer!  But  you  are  always  saying 
civil  things ;  and  that,  I  fancy,  makes  you  so  agree 
able. 

Sir  F.  No,  Lady  Morden,  you  wrong  me ;  my 
tongue  is  forced  to  give  utterance  to  the  effusions  of 
my  heart.  By  heaven,  you  are  an  angel !  and  I  am, 
involuntarily,  obliged  to  repeat,  and  repeat,  and  re 
peat,  that  you  are  an  angel !  You  must  not  be  angry 
with  me,  for  I  cannot  help  it. 

Lady  M.  No,  no:  angry  !  no.  Though,  I  really 
believe,  I  do  improve — don't  I,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  Certainly,  madam,  certainly  ! 

Lady  M.  Yes,  I  have  discovered  that  one  of  my 
most  capital  errors,  fonnerly,  was  being  too  sensible 
of  my  own  defects.  I  find  that  to  wear,  on  one's 
countenance,  an  open  and  avowed  consciousness  that 
one  possesses  every  grace  and  perfection,  is  the 
grand  secret  of  really  possessing  them  ;  or,  at  least, 
of  persuading  the  world  one  really  does,  which  is 
the  same  thing. 

Sir  F.  Your  ladyship  is  very  right;  nothing  can 
put  a  face  of  real  fashion  out  of  countenance  :  the 
placid  features  are  all  fixed. 

Lady  M.  Oh !  immoveable.  Like  the  owners' 
names,  cut  in  brass,  and  nailed  to  their  doors. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!   Charming! 

Lady  M.  Do  but  observe  one  of  our  well-bred 
beaux,  at  a  public  assembly,  and  you  will  see  him 
cuter,  plant  himself  in  a  spo't,  elevate  his  eye-brow*, 


fix  his  eyes,  half  open  his  mouth,  and  stand  like  an 
automaton,  with  its  head  turning  on  a  pivot. 

[Mimicking. 

Sit  F.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Charming,  charming ! 

Lord  M.  [Smilt»g.]  But,  don't  you  think  this  a 
little  tending  to  the  ridiculous,  madam? 

Lady  M.  Oh  dear !  no.  Nothing  can  be  ridicul 
ous  that's  fashionable. 

Sir  F.  Oh  !  no  ;  impossible  ! 

Lady  M.  Formerly,  I  should  have  blushed,  if 
stan-d  at;  but  now,  I  find,  the  only  way  is  to  stare 
a-aiii,  without  looking — that  is,  without  betraying 
the  least  indication  of  knowing  whether  one  is  look 
ing  towards  the  man,  or  the  wall : — thus. 

Lord  M.  [ll'ith  forced  pleasantry.]  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Your  ladyship  is  very  right :  modesty — modesty  is 
an  obsolete  bugbear. 

Lady  M.  Yes  ;  and,  like  the — the  ghost  in  the 
tragedy,  has  been  stared  out  of  doors. 

Sir  F.  Oh !  the  very  Quakers  despise  it,  at  present. 

Lady  M.  Yes ;  'tis  a  shabby  fellow,  whoso  ac 
quaintance  every  body  wishes  to  drop.  To  be  sure, 
I  was  a  most  absurd  creature, — was  not  I,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  I — upon  my  honour,  madam,  I — you — 
no,  no ;  not  absurd — no. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  fie !  not  absurd !  Why,  do  you 
know,  Sir  Frederick, — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
I  was  downright  in  love  with  his  lordship. 

Sir  F.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !    In  love  with  his  lordship  ! 

Lady  M  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Upon  my  honour,  'tis  true, 
is  it  not,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Ye — ye — yes,  madam,  yes. 

Lady  M.  Thought  him  the  most  charming  man  in 
the  whole  world  ! 

Sir  K  Ha,  ha,  ha  !   Is  that  possible  ? 

Lady  M.  Why,  it — it  is  scarcely  credible  ;  but 
such  is  the  fact.  Nay,  I  doated  on  him,  and  con 
tinually  reproached  myself  for  wanting  power  and 
attractions  to  obtain  my  lord's  affection.  For  I 
never  blamed  him — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I — ha,  ha,  ha  !— » 
~  used  to  sit  whole  nights,  while  my  lord  was  out, 
watching  and  weeping :  and  whole  days  studying 
which  way  I  could  regain  his  love. 

Sir  F.  Regain,  Lady  Morden  !  Why,  was  his 
lordship  ever  so  unfashionable  as — as— 

Lady  M.  As  to  love  his  wife  ?  Why,  yes,  really, 
I — I  do  believe  he  was  so  singular,  for — for  a  whole 
fortnight. 

Sir  F.  Why,— ha,  ha,  ha!— Why,  were  you, 
Lord  Morden  ? 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I — I — I  don't  know,  sir, 
what  I  was.  [  With  chagrin. 

Lady  M.  Nay,  don't  be  out  of  countenance,  my 
Lord !  You  hear  I  have  the  justice  to  relate  my  owu 
foibles,  as  well  as  your  lordship's;  and  mine — mine 
were  infinitely  the  greater.  It  is  exceedingly  strange, 
but  so  fascinated  was  I,  that — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I — ha, 
ha,  ha  \— [Suddenly  becoming  very  terious.]  I  am 
verily  persuaded,  I  could  have  died  with  pleasure 
'o  have  insured  his  affection. 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Aside.]  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  These  things  are  unaccount 
able. 

Lady  M.  [Resuming  her  levity.]  Aye,  one  wonders 
how  one  could  be  so  weak  ! — Oh  !  Sir  Frederick,  I 
am  going  to  Christie's.  There  is  a  painting  I  have 
a  mind  to  purchase  :  they  tell  me  'tis  very  fine. 

Sir  F.  What  is  the  story,  madam  ? 

Lady  M.  The  Metamorphosis  of  Actason. 

Sir  F.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  fashionable  subject. 

La<lij  M.  Yes!  that — that — that  is  the  very  rea 
son  I  wish  to  have  it    Poor  AcUeon  is  taken  at  the 
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precise  moment  when  the — the  change   is  taking 
place. 

Sir  F.  In  his  forehead  ? 

Lady  M.  Yes.  I  am  going  down  there,  now. — 
Will  you  go  with  me,  Sir  Frederick  ? 

Sir  F.  With  pleasure,  madam.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Poor 
Actaeon  ! 

Lady  M,  Ay,  poor  Actoeon ! — Adieu,  my  lord  ! 

[Exit  with  Sir  F. 

Lord  M.  Madam !  [Followng,  stops  short.] — 
'Sdeath !  what  am  I  about  ?  Shall  I,  at  last,  sink 
into  one  of  the  vulgar,  and  become  jealous  ? — 
Wretched  about  a — oh,  no  !  Actaeon  !  [Striking  his 
forehead.]  Sure,  all  men  are  idiots,  and  never  know 
the  value  of  that  most  inestimable  jewel,  a  lovely 
an^d  a  loyal  wife,  till  in  danger  of  having  it  pur 
loined.  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— The  same. 

LAPELLTC    discovered   coming  from  the  door  of  the 
antichamber,  as  if  he  had  been  listening. 

Lap.  So,  Mr.  Irishman  by  accident '.  A  lady  in 
disguise  !  That's  the  riddle,  is  it  ?  But,  hush  ! 

Enter  Lord  MORDEN  and  HARRIET. 

Lord  M.  [To  LAPELLE.]  Leave  the  room.  [Exit 
LAPELLE.]  I  am  sorry  we  were  disturbed.  Your 
story,  madam,  has  interested  me  deeply.  Though 
too  reprehensible  for  the  irregularities  of  my  own 
conduct,  I  cannot  but  condemn  the  licentious  liber 
tinism  of  this  Sir  Frederick.  Indeed,  I — I  have  rea 
son,  perhaps,  to  dread  it. 

Har.  A  man  of  honour,  among  men,  the  ruin  o 
woman  he  thinks  as  necessary  to  his  fame  as  to  his 
pleasure ;  and,  like  too  many  others  of  your  cruel  sex, 
holds  it  no  crime  to  make  war  upon  those  who  can 
not  defend  themselves. 

Lord  M.  But,  what  do  you  propose  by  this  dis 
guise,  madam? 

Har.  There  is  a  contract,  which  I,  indeed,  refused 
but  which  he  forced  upon  me,  to  demonstrate,  as  h< 
said,  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  wherein  he  bourn 
himself  in  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to 
marry  me  within  a  month ;  for,  in  his  fictitious  rap 
tures,  he  protested  no  sum,  no  proofs,  could  sum 
ciently  express  the  ardour  and  sanctity  of  his  af 
fection. 

Lord  M.  And  have  you  this  contract  ? 

Har.  Oh  !  no.    The  day  preceding  that  on  which 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  discover  his  real  designs 
he   asked   to   see,  and  artfully  exchanged  it  for 
counterfeit  copy. 

Lord  M.  This  contract  you  wish  to  regain  ? 

Har.  If  possible;  or  some  other  unequivoca 
means  of  detection. 

Lord  M.  And  force  him  to  marry  you  ? 

Har.  Oh !  no.  To  own  the  truth,  I  have  a  gene 
rous  and  a  constant  lover,  who,  perhaps,  has  been  i 
little  ill  used. 

Lord  M.  As  most  generous  and  constant  lover 
are. 

Har.  'Tis  too  true.  To  avenge  him,  and  humbl 
the  pride  of  one  who  thinks  himself  too  cunning  fo 
our  whole  sex,  is  my  determination. 

Lord  M.  Well,  madam,  oars  is  a  common  cause 
but,  as  we  have  both  been  imprudent,  and  invite< 


lisfortune,  we  must  both  endeavour  to  conceal  our 
rue  feelings,  mask  our  suspicions,  and — Hush  / 
ere  he  comes  :  and  with  him  a  lady,  whose  prin- 
iples  are  as  free  as  his  own  ;  but  who  has  had  the 
rt  so  well  to  conceal  her  intrigues,  and  preserve 
.ppearances,  that  she  is  everywhere  received  in  so- 
iety.  I  will  introduce  you  in  your  assumed  cha- 
acter. 

Har.  Not  now;  let  us  withdraw;  when  he  is 
alone.  The  fewer  eyes  that  are  on  me,  the  less 
iable  I  shall  be  to  a  discovery.  [Exeunt. 

Inter  Mrs.  MODELY  and  Sir  FREDERICK  FASHION. 

Mrs.  M.  Really,  Sir  Frederick,  there  is  no  ac 
counting  for  the  strangeness  of  your  present  taste. 
L  pity  you;  I  foresee  the  downfall  of  your  reputa- 
ion.  What,  you,  who  have  vanquished  so  many 
elegant  coquettes,  and  driven  so  many  happy  lovers 
mad ;  you,  who  were  the  very  soul  of  our  first  socie 
ties,  and  whose  presence  made  palpitate  the  hearts 
of  belles  and  beaux, — the  first  with  hope  and  delight, 
he  latter  with  fear  and  envy  ;  you,  sighing  at  the 
eet  of  a  prude,  and  become  the  rival  of  a  husband  ! 

Sir  F.  [Laughing.]   Deplorable! 

Mrs.  M.  Have  not  you,  for  this  month  past, 
buried  yourself  in  Lady  Morden's  sober  society, 
and  dozed  over  crown  whist  with  her,  night  after 
night  ?  Nay,  have  not  you  attended  her  even  to 
church  ;  and  there,  with  a  twang,  joined  the  amen 
chorus  of  charity-children,  paupers,  and  parish- 
clerks  ;  sitting  with  your  face  drawn  as  long  as  its 
shadow  at  sun-set;  and  a  look  as  demure  and 
dismal — 

Sir  F.  As  poor  Doctor  Faustus,  waiting  for  the 
devil  to  come  and  fetch  him !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Granted. 

Mrs.  M.  And  what  do  you  think  has  been  said  of 
you,  meanwhile,  in  the  polite  circles  you  have  aban 
doned?  Your  very  best  friends  have  been  the  very 
first  to  condemn  you. 

Sir  F.  That's  natural.  When  we  are  guilty  of 
any  folly,  our  very  best  friends  are  always  the  very 
first  to  condemn  us ;  to  shew  they  neither  advise  nor 
countenance  us. 

Mrs.  M.  I  thought  the  gay,  young-  beauty,  be 
sieged  by  pleasures,  surrounded  by  flatteries,  who 
believes  herself  the  goddess  she  is  painted,  to  fix  her 
wandering  fancy,  to  humble  and  bring  her  to  a  sense 
of  frailty ;  or,  to  supplant  the  happy,  the  adored 
lover,  while  yet  the  breath  is  warm  that  vows  eternal 
constancy ;  these  I  imagined  were  the  only  achieve 
ments  worthy  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  ! 

Sir  F.  These  have  their  e'clat.  But,  to  initiate  a 
youthful,  beauteous  wife,  who,  from  her  childhood, 
has  been  accustomed  to  say  her  prayers,  believe  in 
virtue,  and  rank  conjugal  infidelity  among  the  most 
heinous  of  the  seven  deadly  sins ;  to  teach  her  to 
doubt,  fear,  wish,  tremble,  and  venture;  to  be  a  wit 
ness,  afterwards,  of  her  repentance  ;  her  tears  invo 
luntarily  falling,  her  eyes  motionless,  her  form  fixed, 
and  the  severe  saint  transformed  to  a  statue  of  weep 
ing  sin ;  to  read  her  fall  in  the  public  papers ;  be 
praised,  reproached,  admired,  and  cursed,  in  every 
family  in  England  ;  in  short,  to  be  for  ever  immor 
talized  in  the  annals  of  gallantry,  and  the  hero  of 
the  tea-table  for  a  whole  month, — for  this  will  be  no 
common  vulgar  wonder, — this  were  glory  equal  to 
my  ambition  !  And,  this  glory  I  am  determined  to 
acquire  ;  nay,  it  is  already  within  my  grasp.  This 
day,  or,  rather,  this  night,  shall  I  gain  the  greatest 
of  all  my  victories  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Insulting  ! 

Sir  F.  Nay,  my  dear  Mrs.  Modely,  you  know  my 
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enthusiasm,  and  must  not  take  exceptions;  nor  can 
I,  surely,  be  blamed.  Lady  Monica  is  a  concealed 
hoard  of  native  sweets,  that  delights  the  senses ; 
while  the  made-up  beauties  we  commonly  meet,  like 
artificial  flowers,  are  all  shew,  and  no  fragrance. 

Mrt.  M.  Raptures ! 

Sir  F.  Inferior  to  her,  in  form  and  perfection,  as 
the  Venus  of  a  Dutch  iiuage-hawker  to  the  genuine 
Grecian  antique ! 

Mrs.  M.  It  matters  not  wasting  your  rhetoric  on 
this  topic  ;  for  I  will  not  give  my  consent  to  your 
pursuing  this  affair  any  further,  Sir  Frederick. 

Sir  F.   You  will  not  ? 

Mrt.  M.  I  will  not. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Don't  provoke  me,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Modely  ;  don't  provoke  me  ! 

Mrt.  M.  Nay,  no  threatening. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  to  arms,  then  ;  war  is 
the  word. 

Mrs.  M.  The  choice  remains  with  you. 

Sir  F.   Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrt.  M.  Lady  Morden  is  my  relation ;  and, 
though  I  despise  prudery,  and  know  the  world, — 

Sir  F.  [Atide.]  That  you  do,  indeed. 

Mrt.  M.  Yet,  you  can  hardly  suppose  I  will 
silently  acquiesce  in  her  ruin. 

Sir  F.    Ha,  ha,  ha!     You — you  forget  yourself, 
dear  madam  :  these  qualms  would  do  vastly  well,  in 
some  places ;  but,  to  me— 
Mr*.  M.  And,  why  not  to  you,  sir  ?  Though  I  do 
allow  myself  a  little  liberty  of  conscience, — 

Sir  F.  [Aside.]  Not  a  little. 

Mrt.  M.  And,  though  you — you  know  I  do,  must 
I — In  short,  I  have  another  favourite  project,  which 
I  am  determined  not  to  give  up. 

Sir  F.  [Atide.]  Oh,  ho !  But,  it  will  be  best  to 
avoid  a  rupture.— May  I  ask  what  this  favourite 
project  may  be  ? 

Mrt.  M.  You  know  the  public  affront  General 
Burland  gave  me,  last  winter ;  and  you  cannot  sup 
pose  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Sir  F.  [Arid*.]  No;  I  know  you  better.— Oh  ! 
the  General  is  an  eccentric  mortal ;  licensed  to  say 
anything;  and,  instead  of  being  listened  to,  is 
laughed  at. 

Mr*.  M.  Yes ;  but  I  am  determined  he  shall  be 
punished. 

Sir  F.  Which  way  ? 

Mr».  M.  His  daughter  Emily  is  a  pretty,  simple 
girl ;  I  mean,  untutored  in  the  world. 

Sir  F.  [Conceiving  her  detiyn.]  True. 

Mrt.  M.  To  see  her  married  to  a  man  of  fashion, 
would,  at  least,  break  his  heart. 

Sir  F.   [Laught.]  Infallibly  ! 

Mr*.  M.  Your  fortune,  I  believe,  Sir  Frederick, 
like  your  family  seat,  begins  to  want  repairs  ;  and 
she  is  a  rich  heiress,  with  twenty  thousand  pounds 
at  her  own  disposal,  besides  the  General's  estate, 
which  must  be  hers— Why  do  you  laugh  so  ? 

Sir  F.  Oh  !  the  delights  of  anticipation  ! 

Mr*.  M.  An — an — anticipation  ! 

Sir  F.  [Still  lauyhiny.]  It  is  a  part  of  my  plan  to 
carry  her  off, — I  mean,  to  let  her  carry  me  off  this 
very  ni«;lit. 

Mrt.  M.  Who,  Emily  ? 

Sir  F.   Emily. 

Mr*.  M.  To-night? 

Sir  F.  This   active,  this   important,  this    blissfu 

night! 

Mrs.  M.   Lend  me  your  t-«u  de  luce,  you  divel ! 
Sir  F.   Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  surprise  from  you,  Mrs 
Modely,  is  the  supreme  of  panegyric. 


Mr*.  M.  And  have  you  made  any  advances  to 
Emily  ? 

Sir  F.  Yes,  yes, — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  made  advances 
o  her,  and  she  made  advances  to  me.  The  conquest 
was  too  easy.  Were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  n) 
he  elopement,  which  will  give  the  sauce  a  flavour 
the  food  wants,  it  would  scarcely  invite  my  appetite. 
Mr,.  M.  But,  Ladv  Morden— 
Sir  F.  Is  mine,  whenever  I  please  to  make  my 
inal  attack.  I  am  no  bad  orator,  in  general ;  but, 
'n  company  with  her,  I  seem  inspired;  am,  abso- 
utely,  astonished  at  my  own  eloquence ;  nay,  I 
lave  several  times  spoken  with  such  energy,  enthu 
siasm,  and  momentary  conviction,  in  praise  of  vir- 
ue,  that  I  have,  actually,  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  making  a  convert  of  myself. 
Mr*.  M.  In  praise  of  virtue  ? 
Sir  F.  In  praise  of  virtue.  There  is  no  making 
one  of  these  virtuous  visionaries  rational,  but  by  flat 
tering  their  bigotry,  and  pretending  to  adore  their 
dol ;  by  pursuing  which  method,  I  have  inured  her 
x>,  and  made  her  as  familiar  with,  what  is  prudishly 
called  vice  and  vicious  sentiments,  as  she  is  with 
ler  own  thoughts. 

Mrt.  M.  Yes,  yes,  vile  rake! — But,  remember, 
['11  have  no  concern  in  this  affair.  I — 

Sir  F.  Oh,  pooh ! — Ay,  ay,  that  is  understood. 
You  wink,  and  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Mr*.  M.  Nay,  but,  I  here  publicly  protest  against 
your  proceedings.— 

Sir  F.  [Atide.]  And  will  privately  do  your  utmost 
to  promote  them. 

Mr*.  M.  I  exclaim  against  such  licentiousness. 

Sir  F.  I  know  you  do.  But,  if  you  are  thus  ten 
der  of  her  ladyship's  reputation,  you  will  feel  no  re 
pugnance  at  assisting  me  to  irritate  his  lordship's 
sensibility. 

Mr*.  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  F.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  a  little  piqued 
at  Lord  Morden's  want  of  feeling.  I  wish  I  could 
make  him  jealous. 

Mr*.  M.  Jealous  !  Fie !  he  is  too  well  bred. 

Sir  F.  That's  unfortunate.  The  antics  of  a  jea 
lous  husband  add  highly  to  the  enjoyment  as  well 
as  the  reputation  of  an  amour.  The  poor  man  is  so 
injured,  so  enraged,  so  distressed,  so  industrious  to 
publish  his  calamity,  and  is  so  sincerely  pitied  and 
laughed  at — must,  positively,  rouse  my  lord  to  a 
sense  of  his  misfortune,  or  it  will  want  poignancy  : 
a  turtle-feast  without  French  wines! 

Mr*.  M.  Well,  should  I  fiud  any  opportunity  of 
aiding  you — 

Str  F.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  zeal  in 
the  cause. 

Mr*.  M.  Nay,  but,  don't  mistake  me:  I  only 
mean  as  far  as  teasing  his  lordship  is  concerned. 

Sir  F.  Oh!  certainly,  certainly. 

Mr*.  M.  If  his  lordship  had  any  real  cause  for 
jealousy,  I  should,  for  Lady  Morden's  sake,  be  the 
— the — the — the  most  miserable  creature  upon  earth. 

Sir  F.  To  be  sure. 

Mr*.  M.  But,  you  seem  mighty  secure  of  your 
conquest. 

Str  F.  I  am  no  novice  ;  1  can  tell  when  a  woman's 
time  is  come.  Besides,  her  ladyship  has  granted 
me  a  rendezvous. 

Mr*.  M.   When? 

Sir  F.  Why.  this  very  evening,  to  be  sure. 

Mr*.  M.  Where  ? 

•Sn   F.  Here,  in  this  very  house. 

Mr*.  M.  Since  you  are  so  very  certain,  how  came 
you  not  to  take  advantage  of  being  alone  with  her 
after  the  rout  ? 
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Sir  F.  I  did  :  that  is,  should  have  done,  had  we 
not  been  interrupted. 

Mrs.  M.  By  whom  ? 

Sir  F.  A  new  footman;  an  odd  kind  of — Oh 
here  the  very  fellow  comes. 

Enter  GAB  KIEL,  loitering  and  leering. 

Mrs.  M.  What  does  the  rude  lout  leer  at  ? 

Sir  F.  Country  curiosity. 

Gab.  [Attempting  to  go  once  or  twice,  then  pausing 
and  turning  back.]  Did — did — did  your  ladyship's 
honour  call  ? 

Mrs.  M.  No. 

Gab.  I — thought,  mayhap,  you  wanted  my  lord. 

Mrs.  M.  What  should  I  want  you  for,  think  you, 
friend  ? 

Gab.  Nay,  marry,  that's  more  nur  I  can  tell. 

Sir  F.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Gab.  Gabriel,  an't  please  you.  In  my  last  place, 
they  used  to  call  me  the  Sly  Simpleton. 

Mrs.  M.  And  who  did  you  live  with  last  ? 

Gab.  Why,  you  an'  heard  of  my  lady's  brother, 
the  rich  nabob,  that  be  just  come  over  fro'  the 
Eastern  Indies  ? 

Sir  F.  Mr.  Wilmot  ? 

Gab.  Ees ;  I  do  come  fro'  his  estate,  out  o'  Staf 
fordshire. 

Sir  F.  You  are  part  of  the  live  stock  ? 

Gab.  Aiian  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Were  you  in  his  service  ? 

Gab..  N— e— ees. 

Mrs.  M.   How  long  ? 

Gab.  Better  nur  a  week. 

'Sir  F.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Gab.  Humph  !  A  be  well  enough  when  a's 
pleased  ;  though  I  canno'  say  as  I  do  like  him  much 
for  a  me  aster. 

Mrs.  M.  Why  so  ? 

Gab.  Because  a' 11  neither  let  a  servant  tell  lies 
nor  take  money. 

Sir  F.  Indeed  ! 

Gab.  No,  a  wo'not;  whereof,  here,  I  find,  I  can 
no'  please  my  lady,  if  I  do  no'  tell  lies ;  and,  I  am 
sure,  I  canno'  please  myself  if  I  do  no'  take  money. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  So,  he  did  not  suit  you  ? 

Gab.  No ;  a's  too  high  flown,  as  'twere,  in's  no 
tions. 

Sir  F.  Which  way  ? 

Gab.  A  makes  a  great  case  o'  what  a  calls  friend 
ship,  and  honour,  and  honesty,  and  such  like ;  and, 
you  know,  if  a  poor  sarvant  gi's  heed  to  that  there 
sort  o'  stuff,  a's  not  likely  to  get  rich. 

Mrs.  M.  Upon  my  word  ! 

Sir  F.  So,  Mr.  Wilmot's  head  is  full  of  such  non 
sense,  is  it  ? 

Gab.  Ok  !  a's  brimful  o'  such  nonsense,  and  so 
were  I,  while  I  lived  wi'  he  ;  which  wur  the  reason, 
as  I  do  suppose,  that  they  called  me  a  simpleton; 
but  I  am  not  so  simple  as  folk  think  me. 

Sir  F.  [To  Mrs.  M.]  My  dear  Mrs.  Modely,  leave 
me  for  a  moment  with  this  fellow.  You'll  be  upon 
the  watch,  to  throw  in  any  hints  or  aids  you  happen 
to  see  necessary,  and  apropos. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  yes  ;  that  is,  for  Emily  and  the 
elopement :  but  be  cautious ;  a  defeat  would  turn 
the  tables  upon  us,  and  make  us  the  jest  of  the  whole 
town,  friends  and  enemies. 

Sir  F.  How  can  you  fear  it  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  I  do  not ;  I  know  my  sex,  and  I 
know  you.  \Ejrit. 

Sir  F.  Gabriel  is  your  name,  you  say  ? 


Gab.  Ees. 

Sir  F.  You  seem  a  sharp  kind  of  fellow,  and  one 
that  understands  his  own  interest. 

Gab.  Ees  ;  I  understand  my  own  interest. 

Sir  F.  Are  you,  if  occasion  should  offer,  willing  to 
do  me  a  piece  of  service  ? 

Gab.  Humph  !  What  will  you  gi'  me. 

Sir  F.  I  see  you  are  a  sensible  fellow,  and  come 
to  the  point  at  once. 

Gab.  Ees ;   I  love  to  come  to  the  point. 

Sir  F.  And  you  would  not  betray  me  to  anybody  ? 

Gab.  Why,  not  unless  somebody  were  to  pay  me 
better. 

Sir  F.  Upon  my  honour,  thou  art  the  honestest 
rogue  I  ever  met  with. 

Gab.  Ees,  that  I  be. 

Sir  F.  Here,  here  is  money  for  thee ;  and,  ob 
serve,  as  thou  seemest  perfectly  to  understand  a  bar 
gain,  thou  shalt  have  more  in  proportion  to  thy  fi 
delity  and  capacity;  and,  moreover — Canst  thou 
read  and  write  ? 

Gab.  Ees. 

Sir  F.  Well,  then,  be  faithful,  and  I  will  get  thee 
a  place  in  the  excise  :  and  now,  observe,  I — I  have 
a  very  great  respect  and  friendship  for  your  lady. 

Gab.  Ees,  ees ;  as  we  sen  i'  the  country,  you  have 
more  nur  a  month's  mind  to  her. 

Sir  F.   How,  sirrah  !     Dare  you  suppose  I  have  ? 

Gab.  Nay,  now,  belike  you  think  me  a  simpleton, 
too.  Your  great  folk  supposen  a  sarvant  has  neither 
ears  nor  eyes ;  but,  lord !  they  are  mistaken :  ecod ! 
their  ears  are  often  plaguy  long.  What,  mun,  I  wur 
no'  so  fast  asleep  as  you  thought  me,  i'the  passage, 
this  morning. 

Sir  F.   [Aside.]  The  rascal ! 

Gab.  Belike,  becase  I  be  a  country  lad,  you 
reckon  I  should  think  it  strange,  like,  that  one  gen 
tleman  should  teak  a  liking  to  another  gentleman's 
wife  ;  but,  lord  !  I  know  well  enough  that's  nought 
here.  I  ha'  learned  a  little  o'  what's  what. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  friend  Gabriel,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  thou  art  a  clever,  acute  fellow. 

Gab.  Lord !  mun,  your  worship  need  no'  be  so 
shy,  like ;  you  do  know,  you  ha'  promised  me  a 
place ;  an'  places  that  are  no'  bought  one  way,  mun 
be  bought  another. 

Sir  F.  Well  said,  friend  Gabriel ! 

Gab.  An'  as  for  keeping  o'  family  secrets,  do  no' 
you  fear  me ;  becase  why,  I  do  find  they  be  a  sar- 
vant's  best  parkisites ;  for,  an'  it  wur  no'  for  family 
secrets,  how  should  so  many  poor  country  Johns  so 
very  soon  become  gentlemen? 

Sir  F.  This  fellow's  thoughts  run  all  in  one  chan 
nel  ;  his  ruling  passion  is  money ;  the  love  of  that 
sharpens  his  intellects,  and  opens  his  eyes  and  ears. 

sz'tfe.]  Well,  Gabriel,  you  shall  find  me  generous 
as  a  prince,  provided — here's  somebody  coming — 
go  into  the  next  room  ;  I'll  speak  with  you  presently. 

Gab.  Ees ;  but  I  do  hope  your  honour's  worship 
wanna'  forget  the  place,  like  ? 

Sir  F.  Never  fear.  [Esit  GABRIEL. 

Enter  EMILY. 

My  angel !  my  life  ! — 

Emily.  Hush  !  My  papa  is  coming,  and  wants  to 
take  me  away  with  him  home. 

Sir  F.  Away  ! 

Emily.  Yes  ;  hush !  take  no  notice. 

Enter  GENERAL  BURLAND. 
General.  Come,  Emily,  are  you  ready  ? 
Emily.  I  am  always  ready  and  happy  to  obey  my 
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dear  papa ;  but  surely,  sir,  you  will  not  let  mo  leav 
Lady  Morden  without  so  much  as  bidding  her  adieu 
General.  I'll  write  a  card  of  thanks  to  her  lady 
ship,  with  your  respects,  and  as  many  compliments 
as  you  please. 

Emily.  Nay,  but,  dear  sir,  consider  ;  it  will  seem 
too  abrupt.  Lady  Morden  is  so  good,  so  kind  ! 
would  not  give  her  a  moment's  pain  for  the  world 
liesides,  I  have  so  many  obligations  to  her  lad\>hip 
(,'i  iifi-til.  I  begin  to  be  afraid,  child.  !<•>{  \«u 
should  have  too  inauy  obligations  to  her  Ladyship. 

Emily.  I/ft  me  only  stay  to-m'ijht,  and  to-morro\v 
morning  I  will  go  with  all  my  heart,  and  as  early 
as  yon  please,  it'  you  dehirr  inc. 

Sir  I''.  I  un>t''.-t  she  is  bantering  him.  Oh  !  the 
charming,  malicious  little  augel !  [.-iW./e.  ]  A\.(,r 
neral,  let  Kmily  stay  to-night;  I  willansu.  r  tor  hei 
she  will  go  to-morrow  morning  as  soon  as  you  p!ea-r 
if  you  desire  her. 

General.  You  will  answer  for  her  ! 
Sir  F.  Yes:  won't  you  permit  me,  Emily? 
Emily.   My  dear  papa  knows   I  never  attempt  t< 
break   my  word. 

Ct  neral.  Yes,  my  child,  I  do  know  you  have, 
hitherto,  been  unspotted  and  pure  as  the  morn-blown 
lily  ;  and  my  anxiety  that  you  should  remain  so 
makes  me  thus  desirous  of  your  quitting  this  house. 
When  I  brought  you  here,  these  doors  did  not  so 
easily  fly  open  at  the  approach  of  such  fine,  such 
accomplished  gentlemen,  as  Sir  Frederick  Fashion. 
Sir  F.  [Aside.\  By  heavens,  he  anticipates  his 
misfortunes  ! 

Emily.  [Taket  the  General's  hand.]  Do,  my  dear 
papa,  consent  only  for  to-day ;  I  don't  ask  any 
longer. 

SirF.  [Aside.]  I  could  hug  the  charming  hypocrite! 
General.  Well,  well,  Emmy  ;  you  know  I  never 
deny  you  anything ;  for,  indeed,  you  never  yet  asked 
anything  that  could  give  the  most  anxious  and  af 
fectionate  father  a  moment's  pain. 

Emily.  [Kisses  his  hand.]  I  thank  you,  dear,  dear 
sir;  you  have  made  me  happy. 

Sir  F.  By  my  life,  I  shall  find  this  a  much  more 
agreeable   affair  than   I  hoped.  [Aside.]     Yes,  Ge 
neral — you  are  a  very  good  papa. 
General.  You  think  so? 
Sir  F.  Yes,  I  do,  upon  my  soul ! 
General.  -Then  I  am  what  you,  I  am  afraid,   will 
never  be.  [Ejcit  with  EMILY. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  He  does  not  suspect  we  are 
so  soon  to  be  so  nearly  related.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I 
should  like  to  be  present  when  he  first  hears  the 
news.  He — he  will  foam  and  bounce  like  a  cork 
from  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

Enter  Lord  MORDRN. 

Lord  M.  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  is  her  ladyship 
returned  ? 

Sir  F.  Yes;  she  is  dressing  for  dinner.  She 
bought  the  Actacon. 

Lord  M.  She  did? 

Sir  F.  Oh  !  yes.    She  is  a  charming  woman  !  the 
'f  the  whole  room  were  upon  her.    There  wen- 
some  smart  things  said  :  one  observed  a  likeness  be- 
twei-n  me  and  Actmon  ;   another  thought  it  bore  a 
far  greater  resemblance  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  About  the  head,  no  doubt  ? 

Sir  F.  For  my  part,  I  said  I  thought  the  likeness 
\  capable  of  being  improved. 

Lord  M.  You  \vero  very  kind. 

Sir  F.  Oli!   pray,  li.ive'yon  heard  that  Sir 
Pry  is  goiiijj  to  sue  for  a  bill  of  divorce  ? 


Lord  M.   No. 

Sir  F.  'Tis  very  true.  I  should  not  have  sus 
pected  Sir  Peter  of  such  vulgar  revenge  ;  but,  I 
find,  our  married  men  of  fashion  are  far  less  liberal 
in  their  sentiments  than  the  ladies. 

.'  Af.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Yes;  they  often  want  a 
woman's  philosophy  in  these  matters. 

Sir  F.    Yes;    they    are    wa-ps    that     fly    and    feed 
\\hereverthcycan    find   honey,  hut   retain    a   sting 
for  any  marauder  that  shall  approach  their  nests. 
Litrd  M.   Somewhat  selfish,  1  own. 

Sir  F.  Much  more  liable  to  be  jealous  than  the 
worn,  n  ;  and  jealousy,  )oiir  lordship  knows,  is  the 
most  ridiculous,  ill-bred,  contemptible  thing  in 
nature. 

/."/••/  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes,  yes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Perfectly  despicable. 

Sir  F.  Oh  !  nothing  so  laughable  as  the  vagaries 
of  a  jealous  husband :  no  creature  suffers  so  much, 
or  is  pitied  so  little. 

Lord  Af.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ay,  the  thefts  of  love  are 
applauded,  not  punished. 

Sir  F.  Yes ;  and  the  poor,  robbed  husband,  watch 
man-like,  twirls  his  rattle,  alarms  the  neighbour 
hood,  and  collects  assistants,  who  never  fail  to  aid 
the  thief,  and  laugh  at  him  and  his  loss. 

Lord  M.  Ye — ye — yes.— Ha,  ha,  ha! — A  husband 
is  a  very  strange,  ignominious  animal. 

Sir  F.  A  jealous  husband  ! 

Lord  M.  A  paltry,  mechanical — 

Sir  F.  Without  an  idea  of  life  or  manners  ! 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Very  true.  But  come  with 

me ;  there's  a  young  gentleman  in  the  autichamber, 

of  a  good  family,  who  wishes  to  be  introduced  to 

ou.     A  very  pretty  fellow  !     Has  an   ambition   to 

o   something  which   shall  give  him  eclat,  and  is, 

therefore,  desirous  of  being  known  to  us  men  of  the 

world. 

Sir  F.  Well,  I  am  your's  for  a  few  minutes ;  but 
I  must  attend  Lady  Morden  at  her  toilette  presently. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Same. 

Enter  Lord  MOKDEN,  and  GABRIEL  introducing 

General  BURLAND. 

General.  Well,  my  lord,  is  Lady  Morden  to  b« 
teen  ? 

Gab.  Oh  !  ee?,  your  worship,  hur  will  be,  anon  ; 
'or  yonder  is  Sir  Frederick,  helping  the  maid  to 
drees  her  ladyship. 

General.  Helping  to  dress  her  ladyship  ? 
Gab.  Ees  ;  they  sent  me  for  some  milk  of  roses, 
»ere ;  [shews  the  phial]  and  would  you  believe  it  ?  I 
wur  sich  an  oaf,  I  had  never  heard  before  that  roses 
gave  milk. 

General.  Ah  !  you  are  some  half-taught  country 
jooby. 

Gab.  Why,  so  I  do  find  ;  for,  in  the  country,  tho 
'oik  do  only  clear-starch  their  aprons  and  ruffles  ; 
>ut  here,  ecod  !  they  clear-starch  their  faces. 


General.  Well,  §o,  carry  in  your  milk ;  and  in- 
orm  her  ladyship  I  am  waiting  her  leisure.    [  Laujh- 

nj  iritliin.  ] 

Gal>.  Kcod  !  here   they  all  come,  your  hoi. 
ml  rare  and  merry  they  be  '   but   your  Londoners 
n  lead  a  rare  ranting  life!  [Exit. 
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Enter  Sir  Frederick  FASHION,  Lady  MORDEN, 
and  Mrs.  MODELY. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh  !  you  whimsical  toad, 
you !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  have  half-killed  me  !  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  town,  General.  We  have  been 
drawing  the  characters  of  our  acquaintance  !  and 
Mrs.  Modely  and  Sir  Frederick  Fashion  have  been 
so  droll  and  so  satirical ! 

General.  Ah  !   no  doubt. 

Lady  M.  I  could  not  have  thought  there  was  so 
much  satisfaction  in  remembering  the  failings  of 
one's  friends. 

Mrs.  M.   Oh  !  it  makes  one  so  cheerful ! 

Sir  F.  And  keeps  one  so  charmingly  in  counte 
nance  ! 

General.  [Aside.]  Which  you  stand  in  very  great 
need  of. 

Sir  F.  I  assure  your  ladyship,  you  have  an  ex 
quisite  turn  for  satire ;  you  cut  with  excessive  keen 
ness,  and  yet,  with  a  dexterity  that  makes  the  very 
patient  tingle  with  pleasure. 

Lady  M.  You  are  partial. 

Lord  M.  I  think  you  had  not  much  company  last 
night. 

Lady  M.  Your  lordship  was  so  well-bred,  and 
made  your  visit  so  short,  else  you  would  have  found 
a  great  deal. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  !  yes,  they  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 

Sir  F.  Sir  Nathan  Neaptide,  the  yellow  admiral, 
came. 

Lord  M.  An  agreeable  guest ! 

Lady  M.  Oh!  rude  as  his  own  boatswain. 

Mrs.  M.  That  makes  him  so  much  respected. 

Lady  M.  Yes ;  like  a  chimney-sweeper  in  a 
crowd,  he  makes  his  way  by  being  dirty. 

Sir  F.  I  protest,  your  ladyship  is  prodigiously 
brilliant  to-day. 

Lady  M.  No,  no ;  though  I  am  a  vast  admirer 
of  wit.  A  person  of  wit  has  one  very  peculiar  and 
enviable  advantage. 

Lord  M.  What  is  that,  madam  ? 

Lady  M.  Long  life. 

Lord  M.  Long  life  ! 

Lady  M.  Yes ;  a  wit  has  more  ideas,  consequently 
lives  longer,  in  one  hour,  than  a  fool  in  seven  years. 

Sir  F.  For  which  reason,  your  ladyship  is  al 
ready  three  times  the  age  of  old  Parr. 

Lady  M.  Dear  Sir  Frederick,  that  is  so  gallant ! 

Mrs.  M.  And  so  new  ! 

General.  Why,  yes ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  a  lady  told  she  was  old,  and  receive  it  as  a 
compliment. 

Lord  M.  But,  your  visitors — Who  had  you  next? 
Mrs.  M.  There  was  Sir  Jeremy  Still-life. 

Lady  M.  And  his  bouquet.  He  primmed  him 
self  up  in  one  corner,  and  seemed  to  think  that,  like 
the  image  of  a  saint  on  a  holyday,  he  was  powdered 
and  painted  on  purpose  to  be  adored. 

Mrs.  M.  He  was  not  singular  in  that. 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  no ;  there  was  a  whole  row  of  them, 
that,  like  jars  and  mandarins  on  a  mantel-piece, 
looked  vastly  ornamental,  and  served  charmingly 
to  fill  up  vacancies. 

General.  Every  trifle  has  its  use. 

Mrs.  M.  Lord  Index  came,  and  stalked  round  the 
rooms,  as  if  he  had  been  loaded  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  whole  library. 

Lady  M.  Yes,  he  looked  as  solemn  as  a  monkey 
after  mischief. 

Sir  F.  [Mimicking.]  And  drew  up  his  face  in  form, 
like  a  writ  of  inquiry  into  damages,  with  a  "  Take 
notice"  engrossed  in  front. 


Lord  M.  Ho  would  not  stay  late,  for  his  lordship 
is  as  careful  of  his  health  as  he  is  vain  of  his  under 
standing. 

Lady  M.  And  yet,  he  is  but  a  kind  of  rush-candle ; 
he  may  glimmer  a  long  while,  but  will  never  give 
much  light. 

Lord  M.  It  seems  strange  that  your  people  who 
have  acquired  a  little  knowledge,  always  think  they 
possess  an  infinite  deal ;  while  those  who  are  the 
best  informed  appear  continually  conscious  of  want 
ing  more. 

General.  Not  strange  at  all,  my  lord.  Amassing 
knowledge  is  like  viewing  the  sun  through  a  tele 
scope  ;  you  enlarge  the  object,  but  you  destroy  the 
glare. 

Mrs.  M.  Did  not  you  observe  that,  notwithstand 
ing  the  pearl-powder,  my  Lady  Bloom's  neck  looked 
remarkably  sallow  ? 

Lord  M.  Oh  !  as  a  Jew's  face  under  a  green  um 
brella. 

Sir  F.  The  widow  Twinkle,  as  usual,  talked  a 
vast  deal  about  reputation. 

Lady  M.  One  is  apt  to  admire  a  thing  one  wants. 

Lord  M.  She  always  takes  infinite  pains  to  place 
her  reputation,  like  broken  china  in  a  beaufet,  with 
the  best  side  outward. 

Lady  M,  She  may  plaster  and  cement,  but  will 
never  bring  it  to  bear  handling. 

Mrs.  M.  Mr.  Pensive,  the  poet,  came  in,  too. 

Sir  F.  Yes ;  but  as  nobody  took  any  notice  of 
him,  he  presently  went  out  again. 

General.  A  great  proof  of  his  good  sense. 

Sir  F.  Your  poets  and  sheriffs'-officers  are  a  kind 
of  people  everybody  has  heard  of,  but  that  nobody 
chooses  to  know. 

Lady  M.  Or,  if  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  re 
ceiving  a  private  call  from  them,  now  and  then,  it 
would  be  quite  disgraceful  to  be  seen  with  them  in 
public. 

Lord  M.  Your  ladyship  used  to  be  very  partial  to 
Mr.  Pensive. 

General.  Yes  ;  her  ladyship  used  to  have  many 
singular  partialities.  She  was  once  partial  to  merit 
and  virtue  wherever  she  found  them  ;  she  had  a  par 
tiality  for  order,  economy,  and  domestic  duties,  like 
wise  ;  nay,  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  cherish  a  par 
tiality  for  your  lordship. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Odious  partialities  ! 

Sir  F.  and  Mrs.  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  M.  Ma — ma — madam  !  Odious  ? 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  To  be  sure,  sir  :  is  it  not 
odious  to  be  unfashionable  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  protest,  General,  you  are 
too  severe. 

General.  Am  I  ? 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  are,  really. 

Mrs.  M.  Ha,  ha !  Yes,  you  are,  indeed,  General. 

Lady  M.   Ha,  ha !  Yes,  yes  ;  you  absolutely  are. 

General.  Humph !  Why  don't  you  laugh,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  I  do.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I — I  do,  General : 
though,  as  to  severity,  I  own  I — I  don't  see  it  in 
that  light. 

General.  No  ? 

Lord  M.  No;  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  any  fault; 
unless  the  love  of  pleasure  be  one. 

General.  Ha  !  And  your  catalogue  of  pleasures,  I 
fancy,  is  pretty  extensive. 

Lord  M.  Not  half  so  extensive  as  one  could  \\ish. 

General.  A  dice-box,  for  instance,  is  one. 

Lord  M.  A  very  principal  one. 

Lady  M.  My  short  experience  hardly  entitles  me 
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to  venture  an  opinion,  Imt  I  find  a  wonderful  simi 
larity  between  gaming  and  a  cold  bath  :  you  Irave  a 
— a  tremor,  a — a  hesitation,  at  first ;  but,  having 
once  plunged  in,  you  are  thrown  into  the  most  de 
lightful  glow  ! 

Lord  M.  Oh  !  an  ardent  tingling— 

<!<  ,i,-raL  Beware,  sir,  that  a  shivering  lit  does  not 
succeed.  [.Mrs.  M.  m«l  I,;n!y  M.  />m<jli. 

Sir  /•'.    Ha,  ha,  ha!      You  really  lii\<>  no    i. 
(iern  i-.il.      You  hit  so  often,  and  so  hard,  e^a-l  ! 

Lonl  M.  I'm  vastly  happy  to  see  you  all  M>  merry, 
though,  up, m  my  soul,  I  can't  find  out  tin-  jest. 

(,,,!,  ml.  That  is  strange,  when  you  yourself  make 
it 

/,,( /v  M.  N'nt  in  the  least:  there  is  many  a  pro 
fessed  joker  wlio  does  not  understand  his  own  wit. 

(i,  nt-ral.  I  am  tired,  disgusted  with  this  mixture 
of  folly  and  wickedness.  [Aiide.]  May  I  intrude  so 
far  upon  your  ladyship  as  to  obtain  half  an  hour's 
private  conversation  ? 

Lady  M.  Why,  upon  my  word,  General,  I — I 
have  so  many  affairs  on  hand  to-day,  that  I  must 
beg  you  to  excuse  me :  to-morrow  you  may  com 
mand  me,  for  as  long  as  you  please. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  do,  General,  have  the  complaisance 
to  wait  till  to-morrow,  when  my  lady  will  be  more 
at  leisure. 

General.  Well,  madam,  I  did  not  use  to  be 
thought  an  intruder  by  your  ladyship,  and  will  not 
begin  now;  but  since  I  cannot  have  the  honour  to 
tell  you  privately,  I  still  think  myself  bound  to  do 
my  duty,  and  inform  you  publicly,  you  are  in  the 
hands  of  sharpers,  "  who  will  filch  from  you  your 
good  name ;"  nay,  perhaps,  you  are  on  the  very  eve 
of  destruction.  Oh,  guile  !— Can  it  be  ? — My  heart 
is  full! — I — Lady  Morden,  I  have  no  utterance; 
but  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  sympathy,  some  small 
portion  of  the  horror  I  now  feel  will  communicate 
itself  to  you.  [Exit. 

Lady  M.  The — the  General  has  the  strangest  way 
of  affecting  and  harrowing— Has  not  he,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  Ye — yes ;  upon  my  honour,  he — he — I 
don't  know  how —  [  Putting  his  hand  to  his  heart. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  General — the  General  is 
a  true  Don  Quixote.  He  first  creates  giants,  and 
then  kills  them. 

Lady  M.  Yes.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  His  head  is  full  of 
—of  windmills  to  grind  moral  sentiments.  But, 
come,  Mrs.  Modely,  you  have  not  seen  my  new 
purchase. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  !  what,  the  Actacon  ? 

Sir  F.   Is  it  come  home  ? 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  yes;  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Come,  my  lord  ;  I  long  to  see  it. 

Lndy  M.  The  tints  are  charming  ! 

Mrs.  M.  So  I  hear.    The  grouping  excellent! 

Lady  M.  Oh,  delightful ! 

[Eaeunt  Lord  and  Lady  M.  and  Mrs.  M 

Enter  HARRIET. 

Har.  Hist!  Sir  Frederick! 

Sir  F.  f  Turning  back.]  Oh !  well,  sir,  how  pro 
coeds  your  amour  ?  I  thought  you  had  been  busiec 
in  schemes  about  that  affair. 

Har.  Faith  !  and  I  am  so ;  but  I  don't  believe  ] 
can  succeed  without  your  assistance. 

Sii  F.  Perhaps  you  arc  a  little  scrupulous  abou 
the  means. 

liar.   Me  !    Indeed,  and  you  have  mistaken  youi 

man.      Why,  you  don't  think.  Sir  Frederick.  1   re 

gard  the  complaints  or  tears  of  \\omeu  ?   You  and  I 

M  ck  on. -own  gratification,  not  their  happiness 


or,  if  the  love  of  man  sought  only  the  happiness  of 
toman,  'faith  !  there  would  Le  nothing  but  dull 
narriages,  fond  husbands,  and  legitimate  children; 
nd  we  should  lose  all  the  satM'.ietion  of  seducing 
wives,  ruining  daughters,  and  of  bringing  so  many 
ine,  sweet,  innocent  craters  upon  the  town. 

S/r  F.  Oh  !  it  would  strangely  reverse  the  order 
f  things. 

Har.  Order  !  'Faith  !  and  it  would  occasion  a 
dessed  confusion  in  Doctors'  Comm 

Sir  F.  For  my  part,  present  pleasure  is  my  pur- 
uit;  I  never  disturb  my  imagination  with  dismal 
•onjettures  on  future  consequences. 

Har.  'Faith  !  and  you  are  right:  for,  as  you  say, 
t  would  be  dismal  enough  to  trace  these  conse 
quences  into— into  streets,  and  hospitals,  and  places 
that  the  imagination  sickens  at. 

Sir  F.  Marriage,  you  say,  is  not  your  object? 

Har.  Oh  '.  no ;  I  don't  like  that  said  matrimony 
music. 

Sir  F.  A  mortgaged  rent-roll,  only,  can  make  it 
supportable.    A  wife  is  like  a  child's  whistle,  which 
very  breath  can  play  upon,  but  which  no  art  can 
make  melodious. 

Har.  'Faith !  and  you  have  viry  proper  notions 
about  wives.  So,  whin  the  dare  crater  gave  a  mar 
riage  hint,  why,  I  told  her  a  dale  of  boister,  con- 
sarning  an  old  cross  father,  and  being  under  age, 
and  that  I  could  not  marry  these  three  months.  For, 
you  know,  one  does  not  stand  for  a  good  double 
tiandful  of  oaths  and  lu;s,  whin  one  wants  to  ruin  a 
sweet,  kind  angel  that  one  loves. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Suppose  you  were  to  make  a 
sham  marriage. 

Har.  A  sham  marriage !  'Faith !  and  I  would 
make  that,  if  there  were  not  a  parcel  of  low  rascals 
that  make  halters. 

Sir  F.  Psha !  That's  a  paltry,  mechanical  fear. 

Har.  But  you — you  were  telling  me,  you  know, 
of  a  scheme- 
Sir  F.  Oh  !  the  contract. 

Har.  Ay,  'faith !  the  contract.  You  said  you 
would  shew  it  me. 

Sir  F.  I  will ;  I  have  brought  it  for  that  purpose. 
I  lately  found  it  an  efficacious  expedient. 

Har.  And  succissful  ? 

Sir  F.  Would  have  been,  but  for  an  unlucky  ac 
cident. 

Har.  But  there  is  one  small  impidimiut. 

Sir  F.  What  is  that  ? 

Har.  Westminster-hall. 

Sir  F.  Psha  !  A  house  of  cards. 

Har.  Oh  !  and  that  it  is ;  for  'tis  supported  by 
knaves,  and  full  of  tricks. 

Sir  F.  Here — here  is  the  very  contract  I  myself 
gave.  [Producing  it. 

Har.  Ay  ! 

Sir  F.  And  here  a  counterfeit  copy,  with  a  few 
slight,  but  essential,  alterations. 

Har.  I  understand  : — to  put  the  change  upon  her. 
[  With  an  anxious  eye  continually  toward  the  contract. 

Sir  F.  Which  you  may  easily  take,  or  make,  an 
opportunity  to  do. 

Har.  Will,  thin,  lind  them  both  tome;  and, 'faith! 
you  shall  see  fine  divarsion. 

Sir  F.  No,  I— I'll  have  them  copied  for  you.  This 
is  signed  and  sealed. 

Har.  Arrah  !  what  of  that !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Sure, 
you  arc  not  afraid  you  would  be  obliged  to  marry  a 

/•'.  No;  the  only  danger  in  trusting  tl> 
you  is  that  of  losing  them.     And  even  then,  there 
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could  be  no  ill  consequence,  except  by  falling  inti 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  far  enough  from  London. 

Har.  Ay,  ay  ;  lit  me  have  them.  I  give  you  nr 
honour  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  are  a  promising  youth 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  such  talents  should  be 
baulked,  so,  here — here. 

Har.  Promising  !  Oh,  'faith  !  and  I  hope  to  sur 
prise  even  you,  yoursilf.  You  shall  prisently  heai 
of  the  success  of  your  schaimes.  [Exit 

Enter  GABRIEL. 

Gab.  [Looking  after  HARRIET.]  There  a'  goes 
Hop,  step,  and  jump  !  Ecod  !  she  does  it  featly  ! 

Sir  F.  She  !   What's  that  you  say  ? 

Gab.  How  a'  skipped  into  the  carriage  !  There  ! 
Off  it  drives  !  Whur  !  Rattling  away  ! 

Sir  F.  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ?  'Sdeath  ! — 
Sure — Who  are  you  talking  of  ? 

Gab.  Why,  of  that  Irish  gentleman-like  lady. 

Sir  F.  Lady  ! 

Gab.  I  wur  coming  straight  to  tell  you.  There 
is  a  plot,  mun,  against  you. 

Sir  F.  A  plot!   [Runs  toward  the  door.] 

Gab.  Nay,  you  are  too  late ;  a's  gone ;  three 
streets  off  by  this. 

Sir  F.  Confusion  ! 

Gab.  Ees  ;  she  means  to  breed  a  confusion. 

Sir  F.  Who  ? 

Gab.  Miss  Harriet. 

Sir  F.  Harriet !     By  heavens,  'tis  she! 

Gab.  Ees,  'tis  she. 

Sir  F.  Secure  fool !  Ineffable  idiot !  And,  yet, 
in  that  disguise,  Lucifer  himself  could  not  have  dis 
covered  her.  And  who  told  you  ? 

Gab.  Why,  his  worship's  gentleman,  Mr.  La 
pelle  ;  a'  o'erheard  her  tell  my  lord  aw  her  plot. 

Sir  F.  What  course  shall  I  take  ? 

Gab.  Suppose  I  wur  to  watch,  and,  when  she 
comes  back,  let  your  worship  know  ? 

Sir  F.  Do  so ;  but  be  very  careful,  and  be  very 
secret. 

Gab.  Ees,  ees ;  I  remember  the  place,  mun. 

Sir  F.  Away ;  be  watchful,  and  be  rewarded. 
[Exit  GABRIEL.]  This  is  a  thunder-stroke  I  Lord 
Morden  in  the  plot,  too !  It  will  come  to  Lady 
Morden's  ears ;  I  shall  be  blown,  all  my  plans  dis 
concerted,  myself  laughed  at,  and  my  reputation 
eternally  ruined.  [Walks  about.]  Ha!  There  is  one 
way  to  prevent  the  mischief  yet : — by  heavens,  it 
cannot  fail ! — I  will  go  to  Lady  Morden,  and,  with 
feigned  penitence,  tell  her  every  circumstance  my 
self;  only  making  her  believe  I  knew  Harriet  when 
I  returned  the  contract.  She  will  admire  my  can 
dour,  think  my  contrition  real,  and  thus  will  I  turn 
this  seeming  disaster  to  excellent  account,  by  mak 
ing  it  an  additional  proof  of  sincerity  and  affection 
for  her  ladyship.  Dear  wit,  I  thank  thee  !  thou 
never  forsakest  me  at  a  crisis  !  Indeed,  my  lord, 
and  my  young  lady  !  Ah,  ha  !  But  you  shall  find 
one,  perhaps,  who  can  plot  as  deeply  as  yourselves. 

[Exit. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.—  The  same. 

Enter  Lord  MORDEN  and  LAPELLE. 
Lord  M.    Into   what  an   abyss   of  evils  have 


plunged  through  inexperience,  want  of  reflection, 
and  an  absurd  imitation  of  fashionable  follies  ! — 
Lapelle  ! 

Lap.  My  lord? 

Lord  M.  Is  the  young — young  gentleman  returned? 

Lap.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  I  am  on  the  rack  !  The  liberties  in 
which  Lady  Morden  permits  this  Sir  Frederick  are 
insupportable  !  Unable  to  be  silent,  and  ashamed 
to  complain,  I  am  tortured  by  contending  passions. 
[Aside.]  Lapelle,  let  me  know  the  instant  the — 
the  young  gentleman  comes  back. 

Lap.  Yes,  my  lord.   [Going.] 

Lord  M.  Stay  ! — What  if  I  were  to  inform  Lady 
Morden  of  this  affair  ?  Surely,  she  could  not  shut 
her  eyes  against  such  a'palpable,  such  an  unprin 
cipled  attempt  at  seduction  !  [Aside.]  Go,  and  tell 
your  lady  I  beg  to  speak  with  her  a  moment.  [Exit 
LAPELLE.  |  What  an  absurd  being  is  man  !  Not  a 
fortnight  ago,  Lady  Morden  was  totally  indifferent 
to  me ;  and  now  I  am  in  danger  of  losing  her,  I 
find  I  love  her — to  distraction  love  her.  Yet  to 
sink  into  a  civil,  sober,  domestic  man ;  to  become 
the  standing  jest  of  all  those  high-spirited  com 
panions  whose  society  I  have  courted,  whose  maxims 
I  have  pretended  to  admire — 

Enter  Lady  Mo K DEN. 

Lady  M.  So,  my  lord,  in  melancholy  contempla 
tion;  and  at  home,  too  ! 

Lord  M.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  M.  Lud  !  I  wonder  how  your  lordship  can 
endure  home !  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  home  is, 
certainly,  the  most  disagreeable. 

Lord  M.  Did  not  your  ladyship  meet  Lapelle  ? 

Lady  M.  Lapelle !     No. 

Lord  M.  I — I  wished  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Lady  M.  To  see  me  !  What  can  your  lordship 
possibly  want  with  me  ? 

Lord  M.  To  speak  to  you. 

Lady  M.  Speak  to  me !   You  perfectly  surprise  me. 

Lord  M.  On  a  subject  which  I — I  scarcely  know 
how  to  begin. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  can  have  made  your 
lordship  so  serious ?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  declare,  I  never 
saw  you  look  so  grave  before.  This  must  be  some 
very  important  secret,  that  can  occasion  your  lord 
ship  to  look  so  very  dismal.  I  vow,  I  am  quite  im 
patient.  Come,  my  lord,  why  don't  you  proceed  ? 

Lord  M.  I — I  begin  to  find  I  have  been  very 
foolish. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Is  that  the  secret  ? 

Lord  M.  I — I  feel  I  have  been  to  blame. 

Lady  M.  To  blame,  my  lord !  How  ?  Which 
way?  Or,  if  you  have,  how  does  it  concern  me  ? 

Lord  M.  Your  ladyship  used  to  think  our  inte- 
ests  inseparable. 

Lady  M.  For  which  your  lordship  always  laughed 
at  me ;  and,  I  freely  own,  I  was  a  very  silly,  out- 
)f-the-way  woman. 

Lord  M.   Perhaps  not,  madam. 

Lady  M.  How,  my  lord  !  not  ?  Your  lordship  is 
rery  polite,  but  you  know  very  well  I  was. 

Lord  M.  Lady  Morden,  you  once  loved  me.  You 
rourself,  not  long  since,  kindly  owned  you  did. 

Lady  M.  Very  true,  my  lord;  but  why — why, 
now,  should  you  reproach  me  with  my  follies  ? 

Lord  M.  1  feel  the  severity  of  youi  reproof;  it  is 
10  more  than  I  merit. 

I  really  don't  un 
meant  no  reproof, 
We  loved  each  other  as  long  as  it  was  agreeable  to 


Lady  M.   \Afftciiny  surprise.] 
3rstand   your  lordship;    I  —  I 
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us,  and  if  my  passion  happened  to  outiust  your  lord 
ship  s.  that  was  none  of  your  fault.  These  arc  the 
principles  of  all  rational  people,  you  know,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  They  arc  principles,  madam,  that  from 
my  soul  I  wish  1  hud  newr  heard. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  honour,  you  astonish  mo. 
Have  not  I  learnt  them  from  yourself? 

Lord  M.  Unjustifiable,  madam,  as  my  conduct 
may  have  been,  I  never  carried  them  to  the  same 
excess  as  Sir  Frederick  Fashion. 

Lady  M.  Sir  Frederick  Fashion,  may,  perhaps, 
be  as  capable  of  reformation  as  your  lordship. 

/.'.;••/  M.   Yniir  ladyship  iu;iy — may  be  partial. 

Lady  M.   Partial  ! 

Lord  M.  Who  so  great  a  libertine  as  this  Sir 
Frederick  ? 

Lady  M.  Has  been.  He  has  candour  enough  to 
confess  it. 

Lord  M.  Has  been  !  Madam,  there  exists  a  pre 
sent  proof  of  deliberate  seduction  :  an  injured  lady — 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  what,  the— the  croat  ? 

Lord  M.  Madam  ! 

Lady  M.  What's  your  surprise,  my  lord?  Don't 
I  tell  you  he  has  confessed  all  his  follies  to  me  ? 

Lord  M.  But,  madam,  did  he  mention  the  contract  ? 

Lady  M.  To  be  sure  :  and  the  counterfeit  copy  ; 
with  the  generous  manner  in  which  he,  just  now, 
returned  Harriet  the  original;  though  she  thought 
he  did  not  know  her. 

Lord  M.  I  am  petrified !  Lady  Morden,  I  per 
ceive  I  have  lost  your  affections. 

Lady  M.  My  lord,  I  am  above  dissimulation.  Yes, 
I  own  I  have  a  passion,  too  permanent  to  be  shaken ; 
and  the  satisfaction  of  a  self-assurance  that  he  who, 
at  present,  possesses  my  heart,  will  not  so  soon  be 
weary  of  me  as  he  who  had  it  before. 

Lord  M.  You  cut  me  to,  the  soul !  Did  you  know 
what  I  feel — 

Lady  M.  Feel,  my  lord  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Oh,  fie ! 
Your  lordship  is  a  man  of  fashion,  not  of  feeling. 

Lord  M.  Hovering  mischief,  madam,  has  quick 
ened  benumbed  nature  in  me.  [Knetlt  and  takes  her 
hand.]  Oh!  let  me  conjure  you,  Lady  Mordeu,  to 
reflect  on  your  present  situation !  I  have  conducted 
you  to  the  horrid  precipice  of  guilt  and  destruction ! 
Oh  !  suffer  me  to  save,  to  snatch  you  from  danger. 
[Lady  M.  laughs.] 

Enttr  Sir  FREDERICK  FASHION- 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  How  now,  my  lord!  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  Making  love  to  your  wife  ? 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh  !  Sir  Frederick,  if  you 
had  but  come  a  little  sooner,  you  would  have  heard 
the  most  delightful  morality. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Morality  from  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  Yes,  sir,  morality  from  my  lord. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Nay,  I  assure  you,  he  is 
quite  serious.  [Retire*  coquetting  with  Sir  F.] 

Lord  M.  Rejected,  ridiculed,  despised  !  their  sport, 
their  scorn  !  their  subject  for  open  sarcasm,  laughter, 
and  contempt!  Oh,  insupportable  !  [Euit. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  My  lord  has  a  mind  to  fall 
in  love  with  me  once  more. 

•SYr  F.  Nobody  but  my  lord,  madam,  would  ever 
••ased  a  moment  to  love  you. 

Lufiy  M.  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  and  may  I,  then, 
at  lust,  flatter  myself  I  have  found  that  sympathy  of 
soul  for  which  I  have  so  long  sighed? 

F.  Alas !  madam,  I  dare  not  rank  myself  your 
equal ;  no,  I  dare  not.     There  is  such  infinitude  of 
perfection  in  your  every  thought,  look,  and  cxpres 
n' MII.  that  to  merit  you,  were  to  be,  as  you  are,  some 
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thing  celestial.  Vet,  such  virtue  as  mere  humanity 
may  arrive  at,  I  will  exhaustnature  with  endeavours, 
MM  VM-UIV  hi-aveii  with  jira\er<.  t-i  acquire. 

Lady  M.  There  is,  surely,  some  secret  charm  in 
your  words. 

!•'.  I  lid  I  think  the  gratification  of  any  sinister 
passion  influenced  my  present  conduct;  were  it  not 
my  hope  to  remove  you  from  the  cold  embrace  of 
satiated  apathy,  to  the  sweet  and  endless  transports 
of  love,  founded  on,  permit  me  to  say,  on  a  conge 
niality  of  soul  and  sentiment;  did  I  not  feel  an  iu- 

i-  conviction  that  there  already  subsists  b<  t 
us  a  tie  of  the  most  indissoluble  nature,  an  immacu 
late  tie,  a  marriage  of  the  mind,  superior  infinitely 
to  all  human  institutions;  did  I  not  think  and  feel 
thus,  I  would  instantly,  dreadful  as  the  image  is  to 
thought,  renounce  that  heaven  which  I  have  had  the 
presumption  to  contemplate,  nay,  aspire  to  possess. 

Lady  M.  And  if,  after  all  this,  you  should  prove 
false,  Sir  Frederick  ? 

Sir  F.  False,  madam  !  Oh  !  let  me  conjure  you 
to  inflict  any  punishment  on  me,  rather  than  that 
of  suspecting  my  sincerity.  Thus,  kneeling,  on  this 
angelic  hand,  I  vow — 

Enter  Lord  MORDEN. 

Lord  M.  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which— How, 
Sir  Frederick ! 

Sir  F.  [Rising.]  My  lord? 

Lord  M.  So,  madam— 

Lady  M.  So,  sir ! 

Lord  M.  You  can  listen  to  morality  from  others, 
madam,  if  not  from  me. 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  I — I  have  no  dislike  to  a  sermon 
when  I  admire  the  preacher. 

Lord  M.  Madam,  if  you  have  no  respect  for  my 
honour,  you  might  have  some  for  my  feelings,  and— 

Lady  M.  A— «a — hold,  hold,  my  lord !  You  are 
beginning  your  discourse  again;  but  I  am  in  a 
hurry,  and  will  hear  you  draw  your  conclusions 
some  other  opportunity. 

Lord  M.  Madam — 

Lady  M.  Nay,  I  will,  upon  my  honour.         [Exit. 

Lord  M.  Hold  !  sir,  a  word  with  you,  if  you  please. 

Sir  F.  With  me,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  With  you. 

Sir  F.  Willingly.  Your  lordship  seems  in  so 
pleasant  a  humour— 

Lord  M.  Sir,  I  am  in  a  humour  neither  to  be 
trifled  with  nor  sneered  at. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  can  assure  your — Ha,  ha, 
ha  !— your  lordship,  no  man  is  happier  to  see  you  in 
your  present  temper  than  I  am. 

Lord  M.  Look  you !  Sir  Frederick,  you  and  I 
have  been  too  long  of  the  same  school  for  me  to  be 
ignorant  of  your  principles ;  but  I  begin  to  detest 
them.  [Sir  F.  taught.]  They  are  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  rending  my  heart.  They  have  planted  a 
nest  of  adders  in  my  bosom.  In  short,  sir,  you  must 
forbear  your  visits  to  Lady  Morden. 

Sir  F.  My  lord — 

Lord  M.  I  am  serious — determined. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  When  her  ladyship  give* 
me  this  advice,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  followed. 

Lord  M.  It  must  and  shall  be  followed,  sir,  when 
I  give  it.  [Sir  F.  taught.]  Ridiculous  as  it  may 
appear  to  you,  and  such  as  you,  I  feel  and  will  as 
sert  a  husband's  rights. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  congratulate  your  lordship 
on  the  keenness  and  delicacy  of  your  feelings ;  they 
give  me  great  pleasure ;  infinite  pleasure,  upon  my 
aoul.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  As  to  a  husband's  rights,  I  have 
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no  doubt  you  will  very  shortly  be  in  full  possession 
of  them  all. 

Lord  M.  Sir,  I  will  have  you  know,  I  am,  at  pre 
sent,  in  full  possession  of  them  all. 

Sir  F.  May  be  so,  egad ! 

Lord  M.  And  can  no  longer  forbear  telling  you 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  villain. 

Sir  F.  Ah !  now  your  lordship  is  perfectly  ex 
plicit.  [They  draw  and  fight.] 

Enter  GABRIEL,  who  runs  fearlessly  between  them, 
and  looks  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other. 

Lord  M.  How  now,  sirrah !  How  dare  you  take 
this  liberty  ? 

Gab.  Nay,  ocod !  there  do  seem  to  be  some 
danger  in  it ;  an'  I  had  not  dared  to  dare,  but  that 
I  thought  your  lordship  would  na  stick  I. 

Lord  M.  Begone,  sirrah  ! 

Gab.  Nay,  but  my  lady  sent  me,  and  would  be 
glad  to  speak  wi'  your  honour's  worship. 

Lord  M.  With  me  ? 

Gab.  Oh  !  no ;  not  wi'  your  lordship's  honour's 
worship;  but  wi'  his  worship's  honour,  Sir  Fred 
erick  Fashion. 

Sir  F.  This  is  no  place,  my  lord ;  we'll  settle  this 
business  to-morrow.  To-morrow,  my  lord,  to-mor 
row.  [Exit. 

Lord  M.  D n  ! — Torture  !    To-morrow ! — He 

has  some  concealed  meaning.  How  now,  sirrah ! 
What  do  you  stand  gaping  at?  How  dare  you 
come  between  us  ? 

Gab.  Why,  ecod !  I  knew  that,  wi'  us,  i'th* 
country,  murder  would  have  been  against  the  com 
mandments;  and  I  had  forgotten  that  here,  in  town, 
you  have  no  commandments. 

Lord  M.  [Aside.]  This  fool  can  see  the  excesses 
of  passion  in  their  true  light. 

Gab.  I'm  sorry  'at  I  angered  your  lordship's  wor 
ship  ;  becase  as  why,  I  wur  determined  to  do  like 
the  rest  of  my  neighbours ;  for,  savtinly,  wur  a  body 
to  keep  the  commandments,  while  every  body  else 
is  breaking  them — a'd  be  a  poor  devil,  indeed. 
[Lortn  MORDEN  walks  about.]  Belike,  your  lordship 
be  a  bit  jealousy,  like  ? 

Lord  M.  How,  sirrah  ! 

Gab.  Nay,  I  should  no'  a'wondered  an  you  wur, 
an  I  had  no'  been  told  that  your  Londoneers  be 
never  jealousy,  like. 

Lord  M.  Should  not  have  wondered !  Why  not, 
sirrah  ? 

Gab.  Nay,  ecod  !  I  munna  tell. 

Lord.  M.'  Tell  what  ? 

Gab.  Nay,  that's  it.     As  I  said,  I  munna  tell. 

Lord  M.  [Puts  his  hand  to  his  sword.]  Speak  all 
you  know,  instantly,  or — 

Gab.  [With  huff  serious  and  half  sully  reproof.] 
Nay,  nay,  donna  be  in  a  passion,  your  worship  :  I 
be  no  goose,  you  munna  spit  me. 

Lord  M.  Speak,  I  say ;  I'll  have  your  secret,  or 
your  soul. 

Gab.  Ecod  !  I  believe  your  worship  will  be 
puzzled  to  find  either — though  that  Sir  Frederick 
be  an  old  fox,  a's  used  to  steal  chicken. 

Lord  M.  Be  explicit.     What  has  he  done  ? 

Gab.  Done  !     Oh  !  a's — 

Lord  M.   What  ? 

Gab.   Promised  me  a  place. 

Lord  M.  Zounds ! 

Gab.  And,  moreover,  a'  ga'  me  a  purse ;  which 
is  better  still :  for,  your  worship's  grace  do  know 
that  an  ?gg  in  hand  is  better  nur  a  hen  in  expecta 
tion 


Lord  M.  Suppose,  sirrah,  I  give  you  my  purse, 
too. 

Gab.  Nay,  ecod !  an  you  gi'  it  me,  I  b'lieve,  I 
shall — I  shall  take  it. 

Lord  M.  There,  sir. 

Gab.  Thank  your  worship's  lordship.  [GABRIEL 
puts  up  the  purse  and  walks  leisurely  off'.] 

Enter  HARRIET. 

Lord  M.  [Following  GABRIEL.]  Why,  hark  you, 
sirrah  ! — Come  back  ! — Why,  rascal ! 

Har.  [Calling.]  Hist!   My  Lord !    My  Lord  ! 

Lord  M..  [Looking  back  to  HARRIET,  and  then  re 
collecting  GABRIEL.]  Astonishing  effrontery! 

Har.  My  lord  ! 

Lord  M.  [Returning.]  Oh!  madam,  I  am  dis 
tracted. 

Har.  Have  patience,  but  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  I  hope  to  rid  you  of  all  your  fears,  and 
inflict  that  punishment  on  the  author  of  them,  which 
he  dreads  most. 

Lord  M.  How,  madam  ? 

Har.  By  exposing  him ;  making  him  what  he 
delights  to  make  others — a  subject  of  laughter  and 
contempt. 

Lord  M.  Which  way,  madam  ? 

Har.  We  may  be  overheard.  Step  with  me  into 
the  antichamber,  and  I'll  inform  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  GABRIEL. 

Gab.  [Peeping  after  LORD  MORDEN  and  HARRIET, 
and  then  calling]  Sir  Frederick  !  Sir  Frederick  ! 

Sir  F.  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  How  earnest 
thou  off  with  his  lordship  ? 

Gab.  OS  I — Ecod  !  I — wish  you  may  come  off  as 
well. 

SirF.  I? 

Gab.  Ees.  Why,  mun,  there  be  the  bailiff's 
below. 

Sir  F.  Bailiffs ! 

Gab.  Ees;  sent  by  the  Irish  gentleman, — lady  I 
mean,  a'ter  your  worship.  Ecod !  hur  is  deter 
mined  to  ha'  you,  safe. 

SirF.  The  devil!  What's  to  be  done!  Is  she 
with  them  ? 

Gab.  No ;  hur  be  come  back,  and  is  gone  into  the 
antichamber  wi'  my  lord. 

Sir  F.  And  has  not  seen  them  ? 

Gab.  Likely  not. 

Sir  F.  Here  !  quick,  change  clothes  with  me, 
and  tell  them  you  are  Sir  Frederick  Fashion. 

Gab.  Me  ! — Ecod  !  thank  you  for  that.  No,  no; 
I  would  na'  be  in  your  coat  for  fifty  pound. 

Sir  F.  Fool !  they  dare  not  detain  you. 

Gab.   I'll  take  care  they  sha'n't. 

Sir  F.  'Sdeath  !  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Gab.  Ecod  !  Suppose — suppose  I  wur  to  go,  and 
tell  the  Irish  gentleman  somebody  wanted  hur;  and 
so  make  'em  arrest  she  ? 

Sir  F.  Ha  !  exquisite  fellow,  I  conceive.  Away, 
send  her  instantly. 

Enter  two  Bailiffs. 

Bailiff'.  Is  your  name  Sir  Frederick  Fashion,  sir  ? 

Sir  F.  No,  sir :  but  Sir  Frederick  will  be  here 
directly:  if  you  have  any  business  with  him. 

Bailiff.  [Aside  to  his  companion.]  Have  your  hand 
kerchief  ready,  should  he  make  any  noise,  for  tVar 
of  a  rescue.  This  is  a  very  serious  affair. — [To  Sir 
FREDERICK.]  Pray,  sir,  what  kind  of  person  is  Sir 
Frederick  ? 

Sir  F.  Um — a  handsome — agreeable  little  gen 
tleman,  aud  very  young. 
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Bailiff.   May  I  a»k,  sir,  how  he  is 

Sir  F.  [Atide.]  Gad!  well  rememberM.— I  '/'<•  tht- 
Bai'iffs.]  Dressed  ! — Oh  !  he  is  dressed  for — for  the 
masquerade.  Here  he  comrs. 

\Tlie  Bailiffs  retire  a  littl,   H/-I.U  tin,  uudli. 

Enter  HAUUIKT. 

[To  HAKRIET.]  Well,  Sir  Frederick!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
How  goes  your  scheme  ? 

Har.  Oh,  ho  !  Faidth !  and  are  you  so  jocular  ? 

Sir  F.  I  have  been  thinking  this  is  a  dangerous 
business,  and  would  advise  you  not  to  give  the  girl 
that  contrurt  ;  it  may  bring  you  into  trouble. 

Bailiff'.   [Aride  to  hit  companion.}    You  hear. 

liar.  Oh!   faidth  !  and  she  has  it  safe  enough. 

Bailiff.  [Advance*.]  Sir  Frederick  Fashion, — 
[Touch*.'*  HAUKIKT  on  the  thouUer.] — you  arc  my 
prisoner,  sir.  I  have  a  special  writ  against  you. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Against  me  !  Arrah,  frind, 
but  you  are  making  a  bit  of  a  bull,  here. 

/>',"< /////;  We  know  what  we  are  about,  sir.  My 
carriage  is  below ;  you  shall  be  treated  like  a  gen 
tleman  ;  but  we  must  beg  you  to  go  with  us  in 
stant  ly,  ami  without  a  noise. 

Har.  [Alarmed  and  forgetting  the  brogue.]  I  tell 
you,  friend,  you  mistake  the  person. 

Enter  GABRIEL. 

Gab.  [Goes  up  to  HARRIET.]  Here,  Sir  Frederick, 
here  be  card  from  Colonel  Castoff,  wi'  his  compli 
ments. 

Har.  Sirrah  !  Me  ! 

(iah.  [With  pretended  astonishment.]  Ecs,  to  be 
sure. 

Bailiff.  Sir,  we  must  be  gone. 

Har.  This  is  a  concerted  trick.     Here  ! 

[As  toon  at  HARRIET  begin*  to  call,  the  Bailiffs 
clap  the  handkerchief  over  her  mouth,  and 
hurry  off"  with  her. 

Gab.  Did  not  I  do  it  rarely  ? 

Sir  F.  Do !  I  could  wonder  and  worship  thcc. 
In  half  a  year,  thou  wouldst  make  an  ass  of  Ma- 
cltiavel.  Oh !  that  I  could  but  retrieve  that  cursed 
contract. 

Gab.  I  do  think  I  could  get  it. 

Sir  F.  Ay !  Nay,  I  do,  almost,  begin  to  believe  in 
miracles.  Which  way  ? 

Gab.  No  matter  for  that.     What  will  gi'  me  ? 

Sir  F.  Whatever  thou  canst  wish :  a  hundred 
guineas — 

Gab.  And  the  place  in  the  excise  ? 

Sir  F.  Anything,  everything  ! — Run,  try,  fly  ! — 
Think,  succeed,  and  I'll  make  an  emperor  of  thee. 

Gab.  Ees;  I'll  be  emperor  of  excise-men.    [Exit. 

Sir  F.  The  shrewdness  and  abilities  of  this  fel 
low  are  amazing. 

Enter  Mrs.  MODELT,  followed  by  EMILY. 

Mrt.  M.  [Speaking  at  the  enter*.]  Yes,  my  sweet 
little  Emily,  the  greatest  beauty  in  London  would 
be  envied,  had  she  made  such  a  conquest. 

Emily.  Ah  !  you  say  so. 

Mrt.  M.  Say !  why,  to-morrow  morning,  the  whole 
town  will  be  in  a  flame. 

Emily.  Well,  that  will  be  pure  ! 

Mrt.  M.  Oh  !  Sir  Frederick— 

rRun*  to  EMILY.]  My  life!  my  soul !  my 
transport  . 

Emily.  [To  Mrs.  MODELY.]  What  sweet  words! 

Mrt.  M.  You  are  very  much  obliged  to  me.  I  a<- 
Mire  you.  I  have  been  speaking  to  my  sweet,  dear, 
little  Emily  here  in  your  behalf. 


Sir  /•'.  Th.-n,  madam,  I  am  inexpressibly  obliged 
to  you. 

l-'.inilif.    Yes;    Mrs.    Modrly   is    very    much   your 
friend,  and  very  much   my  fiiciid — a'n't  you, 
Mo.l.-ly  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Y(-,  my  little  dear,  I  am,  indeed,  very 
much  your  friend:  and,  if  I  had  not  the  he.*t  opi 
nion  in  the  world  of  Sir  Frederick,  would  not  hu\c 
spoken  as  I  have. 

Emily.  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  have  you  ordered  the 
chaise  and  four  ? 

Sir  F.  \PnUndhtg  to  be  afraid  Mrs.  MOUEI.Y 
should  overhear.]  Yes.  Ilu»li! 

Emily.  Nay,  you  may  say  anything  before  Mrs. 
Modcly.  I  have  told  her  all;  for,  you  know,  she  is 
my  friend. 

Mrt.  M.  Yes,  yes,  Sir  Frederick ;  be  assured  I 
will  not  betray  any  secret,  the  keeping  of  which  will 
make  my  dear  Emily  so  happy. 

Emily.  Yes,  we  shall  be  so  happy!  You  know, 
Sir  Frederick,  you  swear  to  marry  me. 

Sir  F.  Solemnly. 

[All  through   the  scene  he  Ittokt  anxiously  round  t 
at  intervals,  fearful  of  being  turprited. 

Emily.  Well,  but,  swear  it  again;  now,  before 
Mrs.  Modely. 

Sir  F.  By  all  the  saints— 

Emily.  Saints  !  Psha  !  you  should  swear  by — by 
my  bright  eyes  that  dim  the  stars. 

Sir  F.  Oh !  By  those  bright  eyes,  that  dim  the 
blazing  sun. 

Emily.  And — and,  my  beauties  that  eclipse  the 
blushing  moon ! 

Sir  F.  Ay,  by  those,  and  all  your  burning  charms, 
I  swear. 

Emily.  To  marry  me  the  moment  we  come  to 
Scotland  ? 

Si'r  F.  The  moment  we  come  to  Scotland. 

Emily.  And,  if  we  be  pursued — 

Sir  F.  To  fight  for  you  !  die  for  you! 

Emily.  Oh!   that  wi'll  be  delightful. 

Sir  F.  [A*ide.]  The  devil  it  will! 

Emily.  Come,  let  us  set  off!  My  band-box  is  ready. 

Sir  F.  That  is  impossible,  my  angel. 

Emily.  Impossible ! 

Sir  F.  I  have  not  ordered  the  chaise  till  ten 
o'clock. 

Emily.  Oh,  dear!  What,  two  whole  hours  longer? 

Sir  F.  They  are  two  ages,  I  grant.  [Looking 
round.]  Forgive  my  fears,  my  dearest  Emily ;  but, 
though  the  pleasure  of  your  company  is  the  most 
precious  thing  on  earth — a — a — yet— 

Emily.  What,  you  want  me  gone  ? 

Sir  F.  Rather  than  you  should  think  so  unkindly, 
I  will  run  the  hazard  of  being  surprised,  and  eter 
nally  separated  from  you. 

Emily.  Will  you  ?  I  am  sure  you  don't  love  me, 
then.  However,  I'll  go.  You  will  be  sure  to  be 
ready,  the  moment  the  clock  strikes  t«-n.  [Exit. 

Sir  F.  Time  is  precious.  Here  have  been  such 
plots  against  me. 

Mn.  M.  Plots ! 

Sir  F.  Oh  !  I  have  escaped  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  :  but  wind  and  tide  are  now  both  with  me.  Lady 
Morden  is  to  meet  me  here  in  half  an  hour.  Through 
that  door  is  her  chamber. 

Mrt.  M.  Oh !  you  vile  creature. 

Sir  F.  What  prude,  to-morrow,  will  dare  protend 
that  woman  and  education  are  a  match  for  man  and 
nature  ? 

Mrs.  M.  And  so  you  will  persist  in  your  wi 
ness,  in  spite  of  my  persuasions. 
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Sir  F.  Lady  Morden  has  still  all  the  rhodomon- 
tade  of  love  in  her  brain  :  thinks  of  nothing  but 
cooing-constancy,  and  eternal  raptures. 

Mr*.  M.  Simple  woman  ! 

Sir  F.  Except,  indeed,  tormenting  her  husband  ; 
which  seems  to  give  the  sin  a  double  sweetness. 

Mrs.  M.  Or  she  would  be  no  wife. 

Sir  F.  So,  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  off  with  Emily, 
I  will  have  a  consolatory  epistle  delivered  to  her. 

Mrs.  M.  Compassionate  toad  ! 

Sir  F.  Here  it  is,  ready  written;  and,  if  I  don't 
flatter  myself,  a  master-piece, 

Mrs.  M.  Let  me  see !  let  me  see  ! 

Sir  F.  No,  you  shall  hear.  [Reads.]  "Dear  ma- 
tlitm, —  Though  you  are  an  angel,  if  there  be  other 
angcln,  am  1  to  blame?" 

Mrt.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Sir  F.  [Reads.]  "  If  man  is  naturally  inconstant, 
und  if  I  am  a  man,  am  I  to  blame  ?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Sir  F.  [Reads.]  "  If  nature  has  made  variety  ihe 
highest  enjoyment,  am  I  to  blame  ?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Sir  F.  [Reads.]  "  If,  since  happiness  is  the  pursuit 
of  us  alt,  I  am  happy  as  often  as  1  can,  am  I  to  blame?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Sir  F.  [Reads.]  "Farewell,  madam;  circum 
stances,  as  you  will  jind,  force  me,  thus  suddenly,  from 
your  arms,  in  which,  I  own,  I  found  heaven  centred: 
but,  if  you  should  call  me  cruel,  perjured,  and  un 
grateful,  because  I  act  naturally,  and  therefore  ration 
ally,  am  I  to  blame  ?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not.  Well,  as  I  live,  this  is  a 
master-stroke  !  Perfectly  as  I  thought  I  knew  you, 
you  have  astonished  me. 

Sir  F.  Yes ;  'tis  the  true  Socratic  mode.  But, 
now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Modely,  go  you  to  Emily,  pre 
vent  her  disturbing  us,  and  keep  her  in  readiness. 

Mrs.  M.  Well ! — remember,  everything  is  at 
stake,  and  be  yourself. 

Sir  F.  Fear  me  not ;  that  prescience,  which,  they 
say,  is  the  forerunner  of  all  great  events,  gives  me 
a  happy  assurance  of  success;  a  confidence,  that 
makes  success  certain.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— The  same. 
General  BUR  LAND  discovered. 

General.  I  cannot  keep  from  this  house !  There 
is  a  foreboding  of  mischief  which  haunts  and  per 
turbs  my  imagination;  and,  I  fear,  with  reason. 
The  malignant  joy,  the  smothered  exult,  the  ob 
scure,  ironical,  satire,  which  ran  through  the  dis 
course  of  that  Sir  Frederick,  were  not  without  a 
meaning.  I  wish  I  had  not  consented  to  let  Emily 
stay.  He  sneered,  I  remember,  at  the  moment : 
nay,  it  seemed  the  sneer  of  triumph.  I  wish  she 
were  safe,  at  my  own  house.  Poor  Lady  Morden ! 
And,  is  it  possible  ?  Such  rectitude  of  heart,  such 
purity  of  sentiment !  I  wish  Emily  were  at  home. 
Should  my  child,  my  darling  fall,  I  were  a  wretch 
indeed ! 

Enter  Lori  MOUDEN. 

Lord  M.  I  am  miserable !  distracted  !  racked  ! 
The  thundetbolt  has  struck  before  I  heard  it.  Oh  ! 
that  its  exterminating  power  had  been  final !  But  it 
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has  maimed,  and  deformed,  and  left  a  full  feeling  of 
wretchedness. 

General.   How  now,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  General,  I  am  a  wretch!  an  irretriev 
able,  eternal  wretch ! 

General.  What !  and  are  you  come  to  a  sense  of 
this,  now  it  is  too  late  ? 

Lord  M.  There's  the  misery ! — The  curse  is  ac 
complished,  and  hope  is  fled  ! 

General.  Why,  ay ;  such  is  the  infatuation  of 
folly  and  vice,  they  will  not  believe  vengeance  has 
an  arm,  till  its  fatal  gripe  is  felt ! 

Lord  M.  I  cannot  support  these  tortures. — Oh  ? 
that  it  were  possible — 

General.  What? 

Lord  M.  To  reclaim  Lady  Morden. 

Gfnaral.  What,  then  ?  Another  month,  and  Sll 
Frederick  Fashion,  or  any  other  libertine  of  fashion, 
might  take  her. 

Lord  M.  Never,  never  !  Were  her  affections  once 
again  mine,  the  stroke  of  death  only  should  separate 
us. 

General.  Well,  my  lord,  if  you  are,  at  last,  con 
vinced  of  the  immensity  of  your  loss, — I  pity  you  !  j 

Lord  M.  Oh  !  would  you  could  relieve  ! 

General.  Would  I  could!  But,  you  were  a  witness 
how  ineffectual  my  endeavours  were.  However, 
walk  with  me  into  the  antichamber,  and  let  us  con 
sult  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Her  principles,  I 
fear,  are  shaken  ;  the  only  rock  on  which  virtue  can 
stand  secure. 

Lord  M.  Sapped,  destroyed  !  She  avows  her  in 
tents  ;  unblushingly  avows  them !  And  recapitulat 
ing  my  errors,  my  crimes,  dares  me  to  complain  of 
or  notice  hcr's !  Scorns  and  contemns  me,  and 
justly,  too,  that  such  a  thing  as  I  should  pretend  to 
repeat,  or  respect,  the  word  virtue. 

General.  It  is  what  every  husband,  every  father 
of  a  family  must  expect.  His  smallest  foibles  will 
stand  as  precedents  for  a  swarm  of  follies ;  and,  if 
he  have  any  vices,  they  will  propagate  a  hideous 
brood,  that  shall  extirpate  his  name  from  the  earth, 
or  overwhelm  it  with  obloquy.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  GABRIEL  and  Sir  FREDERICK. 

Gab.  Come,  man  ! — Your  worship,  come  I 

Sir  F.  Are  they  gone  ? 

Gab.  Ees. 

Sir  F.  Well,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Where  13 
Harriet  ? 

Gab.  Oh  !  I  ha'  her  safe. 

Sir  F.  Thou  ? 

Gab.  Ees,  mun  ;  for,  when  the  bailiffs  found  out 
a  wur  a  woman,  they  wur  parfitly  ravenous. 

Sir  F.  And  let  her  go  ? 

Gab.  Ees. 

S/r  F.  'Sdeath ! 

Gab.  But,  I  secured  her. 

Sir  F.   Secured!   Impossible!   How? 

Gab.  Nay,  never  do  you  mind  how ;  I  tell'ee,  I 
ha'  her  safe. 

Sir  F.  But  where  are  the  bailiffs  ? 

Gab.  In  this  house. 

Sir  F.  The  devil  they  are  ! 

Gab.  Ees,  they  be  ;   waiting  for  your  worship. 

Sir  F.   Death  ami  destruction  ! 

Gab.  But  what  o'that?  I  ha'  ge-t  fhp  contract. 
mun. 

S*r  F.   Hast  thou  ? 

Gab.  Ees,  here  it  is. 

S*r  F.  Precious  fellow  !  I  could  worship  thce  !  — 
Give  it  me. 
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Guh.   Nay,  hold  there  ;    I  \ui:mu  i!..  that 

Sir  K   Won't  ? 

Un/>.  No,  I  wunna. 

Sir  F.   Psha !   make  no  words,  but  delhcr  it; 
and,  hi- re — hen*  is — 

Gab.  Nay,  put  up  your  paper;  for  I  wunna  part 
MI'  mine. 

Sir  F.   'Sdcath,  fellow  ! 

On'*.    N.i\.  !>«•  niilil  tempered  ! — Stand  wl.er 
be;  for  an  \<>u  stir  another  step,  I'll  call  tin-  liaihUs. 

Sir  F.  \Asidtt.]  Cunning  scoundrel!  !!<•  ha-  me 
in  his  power,  and  time  pies-.--. — Well,  Gabriel,  be 
faithful,  and,  depend  on't,  I'll  mak  •  the.-  a  clever 
fellow. 

Gab.  Why,  ccod  '  I  think  I  am  like  a  Monmouth- 
Strect  coat— ready  made. 

Sir  F.  Thou  re'meuibercst  the  instructions  I  gave 
Ihce? 

Gab.  Parfitly. 

Sir  F.  The  chaise  is  to  wait  at  the  corner  of  the 
street. 

Guh. 

Sir  F.  Thou  art  to  convey  Emily's  bandbox  a -A  a\ . 
privately  ;  and,  if  any  questions  be  asked,  to  say  it  is 
Lady  Morden's. 

Gab.   Ees. 

Sir  F.  Hast  thou  taken  care  of  the  letter  I  gave 
Ihee? 

Gab.  Care!  Ees,  cos;  la'  ta'en  gccd  care  on't. 

Sir  F.  Observe,  thou  art  to  deliver  it  to  Lady 
Morden,  half  an  hour  after  we  are  departed. 

Gab.   Half  an  hour  before  you  are  departed  ? 

Sir  F.  Zounds!  No,  half  an  hour  after,  man. 

Gab.  Oh  !   Ees,  ees  ;  half  an  hour  after. 

Sir  F.  Now  begone. 

Gab.  But — but  how  will  your  worship  get  by  the 
bailiffs  ? 

Sir  F.  'Sdeath,  that's  true! — Is  theie  no  disguise? 

Gab.  Why— ees — there  be  a  long  great-coat  i'the 
hall. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  true. — Bring  it  me. 

Gab.  Nay,  nay;  I'll  put  it  on  first,  and  let'em 
see  me  ;  so,  then,  when  they  see  you,  they'll  think 
it  be  I. 

Sir  F.  Excellent !  Where  are  Lord  Mordcu  and 
the  General  ? 

Gab.  I'th'  t'other  chamber. 

Sir  K   Unlucky!  I  wish  they  were  any  whereelse. 

Gab,  Oh!  an  that  be  all,  I'll  soon  make  'em  budge. 

Sir  F.  How  ? 

Gab.  Nay;  lord,  you're  so  quisitivc  ! — I  tell  you, 
I'll  do't.  I'll  saunter  through  this  door,  lock  it,  and 
send  'em  packing  through  t'other. 

Sir  F.  Thou  art  the  prince  of  plotters.  Away  ! 
be  vigilant. 

Gab.  Oh  !  never  do  you  fear  me  !  [Exit. 

Enter  LAPY  M>-,. 

Sir  F.  This  fellow  would  outwit  a  whole  conclave 
of  cardinals ! 

Lady  M.  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  here  I  am,  you 
see;  punctual  to  my  promise. 

Sir  F.    [  With  MMf  tnrfflUOffon,  seeming  sincerity,  atid 

kumble  ranlurc,  all  through  tfi<  «,vnr.]     Oh!  madam, 

t;i  I  repay  this  bountj  ! — this  cotule-i  en-inn  ! 

—  N    fer! — My"  life   \\.-re  a   poor  sacrifice,   to  such 

sweet:  ;i  charms! 

/..//./  M.   Sir  Frederick,  this  is  a  trying,  a  d< 
moment !    I  am   goin<i  to  be  either   the  most  happ\ 
or  tin  :ied  of  women  !    Von  tell   me,  it  is 

your  i  ion,  to  be  no  longer  \\: 

iiiut  man  «.f  the  world,  you  have,  hitherto, 
been  thought. 


<!<-ar  h<l\.  m\  wish  or 

lie  wren  <  ;t".  tertif)   1  baw  !.•••(  the 
.ins    thing,    but    what    it    shall   please  \uu  to 

,  M     I  bftfl  :l'..t  the    levit)   I 

li.i\e    Lit  'ly    ailecti  <1    is  i;i.t  i. 

-I'Ji-  fur    an  :i.'<jnaint.i..  •    .    that,  like 

itself,    i-   Mil'jei  t   tn  illl    tlie    H 

bil,t\  I  —  Ye-.  :t  was  the  first  wi-h  n)  n>.\  M,U!  to  (in<l 

tin-  correspondent  hr-.irt.     A  heart  iliihe 

-aim     ardour,     vibrating    to     the    - 

paiiting  for  the  same   pleasures,  shrinking  from  the 

same  |>.m<:-;    pliant.  \et  firm;   ^nlb-.  yet  a-p. 

ite,   \;-t    pure! — Such  I  once  thought    , 
Morden's.     Should  I  a  second  tin.-  <-d — 

Sir  F.  I  am  poor  in  proofs  of  sincerity  !  I  have 
none  to  offer  !  My  former  errors  aiv  .uish- 

ments  !  To  deny  or  even  palliate  them  would  imply 
intentional  deceit ;  and  this  is  a  moment  in  which  I 
would  wish  for  men  and  gods  to  be  witnesses  of  iny 
truth  !  I  have  had,  I  must  own,  most  libertine  opi 
nions  of  your  gentle  sex  ;  but  these  I,  now,  solemnly 
renounce  !  Had  I,  before,  met  with  a  Lady  Morden, 
1  should,  before,  have  made  this  renunciation  !  But, 
perhaps,  the  women  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
know,  deserved,  in  part,  the  light  esteem  in  which  I 
held  them.  Never,  till  now,  did  I  find  one  who 
could  mutually  inspire  such  passion  and  respect! 
Such  agitated,  burning  hopes !  Such  excruciating 
fears,  or  thoughts  so  sanctified,  as  those  I,  this  mo 
ment,  feel ! 

Lady  M.  Yet,  Sir  Frederick,  I  cannot  help  ob 
serving  your  conversation,  in  society,  seems  still 
tinged  with  the  impurity  of  your  former  libertine 
principles. 

Sir  F.  I  own,  Lady  Morden,  with  confusion  own, 
I  have  not  hitherto  had  the  courage,  or,  perhaps,  I 
have  wanted  strength  to  stem  the  torrent:  but, 
aided  by  you,  I  feel,  I  dare  promise  any  thing  ! 

Lady  M.  I  confess,  Sir  Frederick,  the  mind  finds 
some  difficulty  in  rooting  out  fears,  planted  in  it  by 
reiterated  accusations.  The  stories  the  world  tells 
f  you  are  dreadful.  And,  yet,  there  is  such  heart 
felt  conviction  attends  your  present  words  that,  to 
me,  it  is  impossible  to  listen  and  retain  a  doubt. 

Sir  F.  This  generous  confidence  transports  me, 
fills  me  with  gratitude,  and  inspires  rapturous  hope  ! 
[Clasps  her  round  the  waist.]  Oh,  gently  suffer  me  to 
conduct  you,  where  love  lies,  in  panting,  breathless 
ecstasy — 

Enter  GABRIEL,  abruptly,  in  a  great-coat,  stand* 
Jtitdi  and  starina. 

[Sternly.]   How  now ! 

Gab.  [Deliberately.]  Belike,  you  dunna  want 
company  ? 

'  .'  No,  sir. 

Gab.  I  thought  as  much. 

Sir  F.  [Laying  hold  of  him.]  Begone,  instantly  ! 

Gab.   "Nay!    hand.-   olV!     {Throws   him  from   him.] 

s-ha'n't  stir  till  I  have  delivered  im 

Sir  F.   \Yhat  mc.-sagc  :'   what  have  \oii  to  say? 

G,tb.   [.I/,,-  /.  |   Why,  the  chaise  and  four  !>.• 

iiow? 

s:/7/  Ani./tr.]  The  bandbox  iv 
iS'iV  F.   Internal  booby  ! 
Miss  Emily  waiting. 
.    I  \'i..i,  Ht'ij  }   Begone,  I  say. 
.  (ione!   Kmy,  s.r.ir.J\.  \. ni  would  no*  ha'  I 
run  away  \\i'  her. 

\t.  [With  contempt.]  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Lady  Morden! 
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Lady  M  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Why,  surely,  you — the 
never  failing  victor,  the  fertile-brained  Sir  Frede 
rick  Fashion,  who  knows  not  defeat,  and  who  never, 
yet,  was  at  a  loss  for  stratagems  ! — though  you  are 
taken  somewhat  unawares,  you  cannot  want  inven 
tion  ! 

Sir  F.  You'll  pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  want  un 
derstanding  to  comprehend  your  meaning. 

Lady  M.  Indeed! — Well,  if  you  be  so  dull  of 
apprehension — "  am  I  to  blame  ?" 

Sir  F.  Madam ! 

Lady  M.  Oh  ! — Do  you  recollect  this  letter  ? 

Sir  F.  How! — Faithless  fiend !  [Goes  to  assault 
GABRIEL,  who  throws  back  his  great-coat  and  appears 
dressed  as  a  gentleman.] 

Gab.  Keep  off,  or  dread  the  chastisement  I  am 
prompted,  instantaneously,  to  inflict! 

Sir  F.  Chastisement ! — What  is  this  ?  Who  are 
you? 

Gab.  A  man  ! — You  are — 

Lady  M.  For  heaven's  sake,  brother — 

Sir  F.  Brother ! 

Gab.  Gabriel  Wilmot ;  whose  head  is  so  full  of 
the  nonsense  of  friendship,  honour,  and  honesty.— 

Sir  F.  I'  11  be  revenged,  however.  [Attacks 
WILMOT  again.] 

Enter  LORD  MORDEN  and  GENERAL  BURLAND. 

Lord  M.  Turn,  wretch,  and  receive  your  punish 
ment  from  this  arm  !  [Sir  FREDERICK  turns  on  Lord 
MORDEN.] 

Geneva/..  [Beating  down  their  swords.]  Oh  !  for 
shame  ! — Look  to  the  lady. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  general! — Oh!  my  Lord!  [Hwm 
to  Lord  MORDEN  and  falls  on  his  neck.] 

Lord  M.  My  life  !  my  ecstasy  !  my  saviour! 

Enter  MRS.  MODELY  and  EMILY. 

Mrs.  M.  Bless  me,  what,  uprpar !— Heyday  ! — 
[^4s/de.l  So,  so  !  Here  is  a  very  pretty  denouement 
to  our  "plot,  indeed ! — [Aloud.]  1  see,  good  folks, 
you  are  all  embroiled  here  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  very  dis 
agreeable  thing  to  be  present  at  family  disputes,  I'll 
— [Is  going;  the  General  plants  himself  against  the 
door.] 

General.  Pray,  madam,  stay,  and  receive  the 
compliments  of  the  company:  mine,  and  your  friend 
Emily's  in  particular. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  with  pleasure  ! 

Lord  M.  Mr.  Wilmot !  My  best  brother ;  though 
you  have,  in  part,  acquainted  me  with  what  is  past, 
yet,  it  is  so  sudden — and  you,  my  dearest  lady,  to 
find  you  still  the  same  is  joy  unspeakable. 

Lady  M.  The  task  of  making  you  suppose  I  had 
effectually  become  what  I  seemed,  was,  indeed, 
most  painful ;  but  the  loss  of  your  affection  were  not 
pain — 'twere  horror  !  I  told  you  my  passion  was  too 
permanent  to  be  shaken. — Ah  !  how  could  you  ima 
gine  I  meant  another  ?  Or,  think  it  possible  I  ever 
could  forget  that  chaste,  that  ardent,  that  eternal 
love,  I  have  so  repeatedly  avowed? 

Lord  M.  Oh !  for  words ! — I  am  all  love,  grati 
tude,  rapture,  and  .amazement ! 

General.  And  so  is  Sir  Frederick  apparently; 
nay,  even  you,  madam,  seem  a  little  surprised. 
[to  Mrs.  MO.DELY.] 

Mrs.  M.  Me  !  Oh,  dear !  no. 

Lady.M.  [To  Sir  FREDERICK.]  Dear  sir,  though 


you  are  a  deep  and  excellent  plotter,  if  there  have 
been  counterplots — "  am  I  to  blame  ?"  [Curtsie$.~\ 

Mrs.  M.  [  With  affected  candour.]  Certainly  not. 

Lady  M.  If  man  is  sometimes  vain,  presumptu 
ous  and  unprincipled,  and  if  you  are  a  man — "  am 
I  to  blame?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Wil.  If  I  assumed  a  mean  disguise,  that  I  might 
aid  a  sister  to  detect  and  expose  the  mean  machina 
tions  of  seduction — "  am  I  to  blame  ?" 

Mrs.  M.  Certainly  not. 

Emily.  If,  following  the  advice  of  this  dear  lady, 


to  Lady   MORDEN]  simplicity  has    made  cunning 

lame?"   [Curtsying 
Sir  FREDERICK,  and  then  to  Mrs.  MODELY.] 


outwit  itself,  "  am  I  to  blame  ?"   [  Curtsying  Jtrst  to 


General.   [  With  vast  pleasure.]  Certainly  not. 

Lady  M.  If,  since  happiness  is  the  pursuit  of  us 
all,  I  wish  to  be  as  happy  as  possible — [Most  affec 
tionately  taking  Lord  MORDEN'S  hand.]  "  am  I  to 
blame  ?" 

Omnes.  Certainly  not. 

Sir  F.  \  With  affected  ease.]  Certainly  not — So,  the 
catechism  being  ended,  the  scholars  may  depait. 

Wil.  Certainly  not. 

SirF.  Sir! 

Wil.  You  forget  the  bailiffs. 

Lady  M.  Besides,  Sir  Frederick,  before  you  go, 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  introduce  you  to — 

Enter  HARRIET  in  woman's  clothes, presented  by 

LADY  MORREN. 
—This  lady. 

SirF.  Harriet! 

Har.  Yes,  sir;  that  Harriet,  whom,  hearing,  she 
had  happiness  in  view,  and  proportioning  your  ideal 
triumph  to  the  weight  of  misery  you  might  entail, 
you  raised  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  to  wretched 
ness  and  ruin. 

Mrs.  M.  Upon  my  honour,  you — you  are  a  sad 
man,  Sir  Frederick  ! — A  very  sad  man  !  [The  com 
pany  by  their  looks  show  they  understand  Mrs.  MODELY  's 
real  character.] 

Har.  But  your  vanity  is  humbled;  you,  now, 
stand  detected;  and,  instead  of  envied,  you  will  be 
sneered  at  by  the  depraved,  pitied  by  the  good,  and 
henceforth,  avoided  by  the  credulous  young  crea 
tures  you,  so  manfully,  have  delighted  to  involve  in 
guilt  and  destruction ! 

Mrs.  M.  A  very  dangerous  man,  indeed,  Sir  Fre 
derick  ! 

General.  [Ironically.]  Ay,  beware  of  him,  madam. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  !   I— I  will. 

Har.  Yes,  sir,  the  finger  of  scorn  points  where  it 
ought :  you  are  exposed,  and  my  resentment  is  ap 
peased. 

Sir  F.  Then,  madam — the — the  contract — 

Har.  There  it  is,  sir.  [Returns  it.]  I  never  meant 
to  make  any  other  use  of  it  than  what  has  been  bet 
ter  effected,  by  different  means.  [Curtsying  to  Lady 
MORDEN  and  Mr.  WILMOT.] 

Sir  F.  Madam  !— 

Har.  No  thanks,  sir. 

General.  No  ;  they  would  sit  a  little  awkwardly. 

Lady  M.  And  now,  Sir  Frederick,  if,  after  this 
lesson,  you  should  still  retain  your  former  princi 
ples  and  practices,  and,  hereafter,  receive  a  still 
severer  punishment,  I  hope  you  will  acknowledge 
— we  are  "  not  to  blame."  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Court-ijanl  before  K.UO' well's  House. 

Enter  KNO'WELL  and  BUAINWORM. 

Kno.  A  goodly  day  toward,  and  a  fresh  morning. 

Brain  wo  rm, 

Call  up  young  master.     Bid  him  ii-\  sir. 
Tell  him  I  liavc  some  busiii'- -s  ;.>  c  uploy  him. 

llrttin.  I  will,  sir,  presently. 

Kno.   But  hear  you,  sirrah, 
If  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  Dot. 

lirain.  Well,  sir.  \Ktit. 

Knn.    How  happy,  yet,  should  I  esteem  myself, 
Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  vain  course  of  study  he  affects  ! 
H<-  is  *  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice'of  tamo  in  her  report, 
Ot'go'id  aiTniint  in  both  our  universities; 
Kither  of  which  have  favour'd  him  with 
But  their  in<tttlgenC6  must  not  spring  in  me 
A  fond  opinion,  that  he  cannot  err. 


Enter  Master  STEPHEN. 
Cousin  Stephen, 
What  news  with  you,  that  you  arc  here  so  early  ? 

Step.  Nothing  ;  but  e'en  come  to  see  how  you  do, 
uncle. 

Kno.  That's  kindly  done  :   you  are  welcome,  coz. 

Step.  Ay,  I  know  that,  sir,  I  would  not  ha'  come 
clso.  How  doth  my  cousin  Edward,  uncle  ? 

Kno.  Oil !  well,  coz ;  go  in  and  see  :  I  doubt  he 
be  scarcely  stirring  yet. 

Step.  Uncle,  afore  I  go  in,  can  yon  tell  me  an* 
he  have  e'er  a  book  of  the  sciences  of  hawking  and 
hunting?  I  would  fain  borrow  it. 

Ktio.  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a  hawking  now, 
will  yon  ? 

&'//y».  No  wos*o,  biit  I'll  practise  against  the  next 
year,  uncle.  1  have  bought  me  a  hawk,  and  a  hood, 
and  bells,  and  all;  I  lack  nothing  but  a  book  to 
keep  it  by. 

Kno.  Oh  !   most  ridiculous  ! 

Step.  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  are  angry,  nnrle. 
Why,  you  know,  an'  a  man  have  not  skill  in  the 
hawking  and  hunting  .anguages,  now-a-days  I'll 
not  give  a  rush  for  him.  They  are  more  studied 
than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin.  What,  do  you  talk 
on  it?  Because  I  dwell  at  Hogsden,  I  shall  k'-'p 
company  with  none  but  citizens!  A  fine  jest,  i'faith  ! 
'Slid  !  a  gentleman  mun  shew  himself  like  a  gi-ntl*-- 
man.  Uncle,  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry.  I  know 
what  I  have  to  do,  I  trow  ;  I  am  no  novice. 

Kno.  You  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  coxcomb!  go  to! 
Nay,  never  look  at  me,  it's  I  that  speak. 
Take't  as  you  will,  sir,  I'll  not  natter  you. 
Ha'  you  not  yet  found  means  enow,  to  waste 
That  which  your  friends  have  left  you,  but  you  must 
Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite, 
And  know  not  how  to  keep  it,  when  you've  don*  ? 
So,  now  you're  told  on  it,  you  look  another  way. 

Step.  What  would  you  ha'  me  do  ? 

Knn.   What   would  I  have  you  do  ?    I'll  tell  you, 

kinsman ; 

I, <MIU  t'i  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive; 
That  would  I  have  thcc  do ;  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
(  Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
1  Who  comes  here  ? 
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[Act  I.  . 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.   Save  you,  gentlemen ! 

Step.  Nay,  we  do  not  stand  much  on  our  gentility, 
friend ;  yet,  you  are  welcome ;  and  I  assure  you, 
mine  uncle  here  is  a  man  of  a  thousand  a-year  Mid 
dlesex  land :  he  has  but  #ne  son  in  all  the  world  ;  I 
am  his  next  heir  at  the  common  law,  Master  Ste 
phen,  as  simple  as  I  stand  here ;  if  my  cousin  die, 
as  there's  hope  he  will.  I  have  a  pretty  laving  o' 
my  own  too,  beside,  hard  by  here. 

Serv.  In  good  time,  sir. 

Step.  In  good  time,  sir  !  Why  ?  And  in  very  good 
time,  sir.  You  do  not  flout,  friend,  do  you  ? 

Serv.  Not  I,  sir. 

Step.  Not  you,  sir  !  You  were  not  best,  sir  ;  an' 
you  should,  here  be  them  can  perceive  it,  and  that 
quickly,  too.  Go  to  !  And  they  can  give  it  again 
soundly,  too,  an'  need  be. 

Serv.  Why,  sir,  let  this  satisfy  you  :  good  faith,  I 
had  no  such  intent. 

Step.  Sir,  an'  I  thought  you  had,  I  would  talk 
with  you,  and  that  presently. 

Serv.  Good  Master  Stephen,  so  you  may,  sir,  at 
your  pleasure. 

Step.  And  so  I  would,  sir,  good  my  saucy  com 
panion,  an'  you  were  out  o'  my  uncle's  ground,  I 
can  tell  you ;  though  I  do  not  stand  upon  my  gen 
tility  neither  in't. 

Kno.  Cousin,  cousin  !   will  this  ne'er  be  left? 

Step.  Whoreson,  base  fellow  !  A  mechanical  serv 
ing-man  !  By  this  cudgel,  and  'twere  not  for  shame, 
I  would — 

Kno.  What  would  you  do,  you  peremptory  gull  ? 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
Modestly  towards  you,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseasou'd,  quarrelling,  rude  fashion  : 
And  still  you  huff  it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage 
As  void  of  wit  as  of  humanity. 
Go,  get  you  in  ;  'fore  heaven  !   I  am  asham'd 
Thou  hast  a  kinsman's  interest  in  me.    \Exit  STEP. 

Serv.  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  this  Master  Kno'weU's 
house  ? 

Kno.  Yes,  marry,  is't,  sir. 

"""  Serv.  I  should  inquire  for  a  gentleman  here,  one 
Master  Edward  Kno' well.  Do  you  know  any  such, 
sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Kno.  I  should  forget  myself  else,  sir. 

Serv.  Are  you  the  gentleman  ?  'Cry  you  mercy, 
sir,  I  was  required  by  a  gentleman  i'the  city,  as  I 
rode  out  at  this  end  of  the  town,  to  deliver  you  this 
letter,  sir. 

Kno.  To  me,  sir?  [Ueadfs.]  "  To  his  most  selected 
friend,  Master  Edward  Kno'well."  What  might  the 
gentleman's  name  be,  sir,  that  sent  it  ? 

Serv.  One  Master  Wellbred,  sir. 

Kno.  Master  Wellbred  !  A  young  gentleman,  is 
he  not  ? 

Serv.  The  same,  sir  ;  Master  Kitely  married  his 
sister :  the  rich  merchant  i'the  Old  Jewry. 

Kno.  You  say  very  true.     Brainworm ! 

Re-enter  BRAINWORM. 

Brain.  Sir? 

Kno.  Make  this  honest  friend  drink  here.     Pray 
you,  go  in.          [Exeunt  BRAIN  and  Serv. 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son  : 
Ye.t  I  am  Edward  Kno'well  too,  and  may, 
With  the  safe  conscience  of  goodmanners,  use 
The  fellow's  error  to  my  satisfaction. 
Well,  I  will  break  it  ope ;  old  men  are  curious. 
What's  this  ?  f  Reads. 


"  Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  forsworn  all  thy 
friends  in  the  Old  Jewry?  or  dost  ihon  think  us  all 
Jews  that  inhabit  there?     Leave  thy  vigilant  father 
alone,  to  number  over   his  green  apricots,  evening  and 
morning,  o'the  north-west  icall :  an'  I  had  been  his 
son,  I  had  saved  him  the  labour  long  since  ;  if  taking 
in  all  the  young  wenches  that  pass  by,  at  the  back  door, 
aiid  coddling  every  kernel  of  the  fruit  for  'em  would 
ha'  served.     But,  pr'ythee,  come  over  to  me  quickly 
this  morning :  1  have  such  a  present  for  thee.     One  is 
a  rhymer,  sir,  o'your  own  batch,  your  own  leaven  ;  but 
doth    think    himself  poet-major  o'the    town;     willing 
to    be  shewn,  and   worthy  to  be  seen.      The   other-— 
I  ivill  not  venture  his  description  with  you  till  you  come, 
because  I  would  ha'  you  make  hither  with  an  appetite. 
If  the  worst  of  em  be  not  worth  your  journey,  draw 
your  bill  of  charges  as  unconscionable  as  any  Guild 
hall  verdict  will  give  it  you,  and  you  shall  be  allowed 
your  viaticum. — From  the  Windmill." 
From  the  Burdello,  it  might  come  as  well  I 
The  Spital !     Is  this  the  man, 
My  son  hath  sung  so,  for  the  happiest  wit, 
The  choicest  brain,  the  times  hath  sent  us  forth? 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts. 
Nor  what  in  schools  ;  but,  surely,  for  his  manners, 
I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch. 
Brainworm ! 

Re-enter  BRAINWORM. 

Brain.  Sir  ? 

Kno.  Is  the  fellow  gone  that  brought  this  letter  ? 

Brain.  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Kno.  And  where's  your  young  master  ? 

Brain.  In  his  chamber,  sir. 

Kno.  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he  ? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  he  saw  him  not.  • 

Kno.  Take  you  this  letter,  seal  it,  and  deliver  it 

my  son ;  [life. 

But  with  no  notice  that  I  have  open'd  it,  on  your 

Brain.  Oh,  lord  !  sir,  that  were  a  jest,  indeed  ! 

Kno.  I  am  resolv'd  I  will  not  stop  his  journey  ; 
Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay 
The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him  :  for  that, 
Restrain'd,  grows  more  impatient. 
There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  love, 
And  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear : 
Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free  : 
He,  that's  compell'd  to  goodness,  may  be  good; 
But  'tis  but  for  that  fit ;  where  others,  drawn  j 
By  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit, 
Then  if  they  stray,  but  warn  'em  ;  and  the  same 
They  would  for  virtue  do,  they'll  do  for  shame. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Young  Kno'well's  Study.] 

Enter  Young  KNO'WELL  and  BRAINWORM. 

Young  K.  Did  he  open  it,  say'st  thou  ? 

Brain.  Yes,  o'my  word,  sir,  and  read  the  contents , 

Young  K.  That's  bad.  What  countenance,  pray 
thee,  made  he  i'the  reading  of  it  ?  Was  he  angry  or 
pleased  ? 

Brain.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it,  nor  open 
it,  I  assure  your  worship. 

Young  K.  No  !  how  know'st  thou,  then,  that  he 
did  either  ? 

Brain.  Marry,  sir,  because  he  charged  me,  on 
my  life,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  opened  it;  which, 
unless  he  had  done,  he  would  never  fear  to  have  it 
revealed. 

Youny  K.  That's  true;>ell,  I  thank  tbee,  Brain- 
worm.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.] 
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Enter  Master  Sn  n 
Stiii.   Oh,  Brain  worm,  didst  thou  nut  soc  n  fellow 
here  in  a  what-sha'-call-him  doublet?     He  brough 
mine  uncle  a  letter,  c'eu  now. 
Bruin.  Ye*,  Mailer  Stephen  :  what  of  him? 
Step.  Oh  !   I  ha'  such  a  mind  to  beat  him  —  where 
is  he  ?   canst  thou  tell  ?  \ 

Brain.  Faith  !  lie  is  nut  of  that  mind  :  he  is  gone 
Master  Stephen. 

Step.  Gone  !  Which  way  ?  When  went  he  ?  How 
long  since  ? 

/>'n/(/i.  He  is  rid  hence.  He  took  horse  at  the 
street-door. 

Step.  And  I  staid  i'thc  fields  !  Whoreson,  Scan- 
derbeg  rogue  !  Oh  !  that  I  had  but  a  horse  to  fetch 
him  back  again  ! 

Brain.  Why,  you  may  ha'  my  master's  gelding  to 
save  your  longing,  sir. 

Step.  But  I  have  no  boots,  that's  the  spite  on't. 
Brain.   Why,   a  line  whisp  of  hay,   rolled  hard, 
Master  Stephen. 

Step.  No,  faith!  it's  no  boot  to  follow  him  now; 
let  him  e'en  go  and  hang.  Pr'ythee,  help  to  truss 
me  a  little.  He  does  so  vex  me  — 

Brain.  You'll  be  worse  vexed  when  you  are 
trussed,  Master  Stephen  ;  best  keep  unbraced,  and 
walk  yourself  till  you  be  cold,  your  choler  may 
founder  you  else. 

Step.  By  my  faith,  and  ao  I  will,  now  thou  tell'st 
me  on't.     How  dost  thou  like  my  leg,  Brainworm  ? 
Brain.  A  very  good  leg,  Master  Stephen  ;   but 
the  woollen  stocking  does  not  commend  it  so  well. 

Step.  Fob,  !  the  stockings  be  good  enough,  now 
cummer  is  coming  on,  for  the  dust  :  I'll  have  a  pair 
of  silk  against  the  winter,  that  I  go  to  dwell  i'the 
town.     I  think  my  leg  would  shew  in  a  silk  hose. 
Brain.  Believe  me,  Master  Stephen,  rarely  well. 
Step.  In  sadness,  I  think  it  would  ;  I  have  a  rea 
sonable  good  leg. 

Brain.  You  have  an  excellent  good  leg,  Master 

Stephen  ;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise  it  longer  now  ; 

I  am  very  sorry  for't.  [Exit. 

Step.  Another  time  will  serve,  Brainworm.    Gra- 

mcrcy,  for  this. 

Re-enter  YOUNG  KNO'WELL. 
Young  K.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Step.  'Slid  !  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me  ;  an'  he 


Youny  K.  Here  was  a  letter,  indeed,  to  be  inter 
cepted  by  a  man's  father  !  He  cannot  but  think 
most  virtuously  both  of  me  and  the  sender,  sure, 
that  make  the  careful  coster-monger  of  him  in  our 
familiar  epistles.  I  wish  I  knew  the  end  of  it, 
which  now  is  doubtful,  and  threatens  —  What,  mv 
ousin  ?  Nay,  then  I'll  furnish  our  feast  with 
one  tfull  more  toward  the  mess.  He  writes  to  me 
of  a  brace,  and  here's  one,  that's  three  ;  oh  !  for  a 
fourth  !  Fortune,  if  ever  thou'lt  use  thine  eyes,  I 
entreat  thee  —  [Aside.] 

Step.  Oh!  now  I  see  who  he  laughs  at.  He 
laughs  at  somebody  in  that  letter.  By  this  good 
light,  an'  he  had  laughed  at  me  —  [Aside.] 

Young  K.  How  now,  cousin  Stephen,  melancholy  ? 

Step.  Yes,  a  little.  I  thought  you  had  laughed 
at  me,  cousin. 

}.mm/  K.  Why,  what  an'  I  had,  coz,  what  would 
you  ha'  done  ? 

Step.  By  this  light,  I  would  ha'  told  mine  undo. 

you  would  ha'  told  your  uncle, 
1  did  laugh  at  you,  coz. 


•V/ryi.     Dili   you,   indeed  ? 

•I  red. 

tap.  Why,  thru— 

Y.mnj  K.    Witt!  thru? 
Strji.   1  am  .s.-iti.sli.-d  ;   it  is  sufficient. 
1  '"11,1,1  K.  Why,  be  so,  gentle  coz.     And  I  pray 
you,  let  me  entreat  a  courtesy  of  yon.     I  an 
tor  this  morning,  by   a  friend   i'tlie    Old-jew  r 
come  to  him;   it's  but  crossing  ov<  r   tin-   lields  to 
Moorgate  :  will  you  bear  me  company  ?     I   j 
it  is  not  to  draw  you  into  bond,  or  any  plot  aj/ 
the  state,  coz. 

Step.  Sir,  that's  all  one,  an'  'twere;  you  shall 
command  me  twice  so  far  as  Moor^at'-  to  do  you 
good  in  such  a  matter.  Do  you  think  I  would  K-avc 
you  ?  I  protest — 

Youny  K.  No,  no,  you  shall  not  protest,  coz. 
Step.  By  my  fackins  !   but  I  will,  by  your  1 
I'll  protest  more  to  my  friend  than  I'll  speak 
this  time. 

Young  K.  You  speak  very  well,  coz. 
Step.  Nay,  not  so,  neither ;  you  shall  pardon  me', 
but  I  speak  to  serve  my  turn. 

Young  K.  Your  turn,  coz  !  Do  you  know  what 
you  say  ?  A  gentleman  of  your  sort,  parts,  car 
riage,  and  estimation,  to  talk  o'your  turn  i'this  r.nr.- 
pany,  and  to  me  alone,  like  a  water-bearer  at  a 
conduit !  Come,  come,  wrong  not  the  quality  of 
your  desert  with  looking  downward,  coz;  but  hold 
jp  your  head  so;  and  let  the  idea  of  what  you  are, 
be  pourtrayed  i'your  face,  that  men  may  read  i'your 
physiognomy,—"  here,  within  this  place,  is  to  be 
seen,  the  true  and  accomplished  monster,"  or  "  mi 
racle  of  nature,"  which  is  all  one.  What  think  you 
of  this,  coz  ? 

Step.  Why,  I  do  think  of  it ;  and  I  will  be  more 
iroud,  and  melancholy,  and  gentleman-like,  than  I 
lave  been,  I'll  assure  you. 

Young  K.  Why,  that's  resolute,  Master  Stephen ! 
tf  ow,  if  I  can  but  hold  him  up  to  his  height,  as  it  is 
lappily  begun,  it  will  do  well  for  a  suburb  humour: 
we  may  hap  have  a  match  with  the  city,  and  play 
lim  for  forty  pounds.  [*45*cfc.]  Come,  coz. 
Step.  I'll  follow  you. 

Young  K.  Follow  me  !  you  must  go  before. 
Step.  Nay,  an'  I  must,  I  will.     Pray  you,  shew 
me,  good  cousin.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street  before  Cob's  houte. 

Enter  Master  MATTHEW. 
Mat.  I  think  this  be  the  house.     What,  hoa! 

Enter  Con,  from  the  house. 

Cob.  Who's  there?  Oh!  Master  Matthew,  gi' 
•our  worship  good  morrow. 

Mat.  What,  Cob  !  How  dost  thou,  good  Cob  ? 
)ost  thou  inhabit  here,  Cob  ? 

Cob.  Ay,  sir ;  I  and  my  lineage  ha'  kept  a  poor 
louse  here  in  our  days. 

Mat.  Cob,  canst  thou  shew  me  of  a  gentleman, 
ne  Captain  Bobadil,  where  his  lodging  is  ? 
Cob.  Oh !  my  guest,  sir,  you  mean. 
Mat.  Thy  guest !  atas  ! — Ha,  ha ! 
Cob.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sir  ?  do  you  not  mean 
Captain  Bobadil  ? 

Mat.  Cob,  pray  thee,  advise  thyself  well.;  do  not 
wrong  the  gentleman   and    thyself  too.     I  dare  be 
worn,  he  scorns  thy  house.      He!   he  lodjrr  in  such 
obscure  place  as  thy  house  !     Tut!   I  know 
jH'sition  so  well,  ho  would  not  lie  in  thy  . 
f  thou'dst  gi'  it  him. 
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Cob.  I  will  not  give  it  him,  though,  sir.  Mass  ! 
I  thought  somewhat  was  in't,  we  could  not  get  him 
to  bed  all  nigfit.  Well,  sir,  though  he  lie  not  o'  my 
bed,  he  lies  o'my  bench.  An't  please  you  to  go  up, 
sir,  you  shall  find  him  with  two  cushions  under  his 
head,  and  his  cloak  wrapped  about  him,  as  though 
he  had  neither  won  nor  lost;  and  yet,  I  warrant, 
he  ne'er  cast  better  in  his  life,  than  he  has  done  to 
night. 

Mat.  Why,  was  he  drunk? 

Cob.  Drunk,  sir  !  you  hear  not  me  say  so.  Per 
haps  he  swallowed  a  tavern-token,  or  some  such 
device,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  withal.  I  deal 
with  water,  and  not  with  wine.  Gi'  me  my  bucket 
there,  hoa !  God  b'wi'you,  sir,  it's  six  o'clock;  I 
should  ha'  carried  two  turns  by  this.  What,  hoa  ! 
my  stopple,  come ! 

Mat.  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house  !  A  gentle 
man  of  his  havings !  well,  I'll  tell  him  my  mind. 
[Aside.} 

Enter  TIB. 

Cob.  What,  Tib,  shew  this  gentleman  up  to  the 
Captain.  [Tie  shews  Master  MATTHEW  into  the 
house.]  You  should  ha'  some  now,  would  take  this 
Mr.  Matthew  to  be  a  gentleman  at  the  least.  His 
father  is  an  honest  man,  a  worshipful  fishmonger, 
and  so  forth ;  and  now  does  he  creep  and  wriggle 
into  acquaintance  with  all  the  brave  gallants  about 
the  town,  such  as  my  guest  is.  Oh !  my  guest  is  a 
fine  man  !  he  does  swear  the  legiblest  of  any  man 
christened :  by  Saint  George — the  foot  of  Pharaoh 
—the  body  of  me — as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  sol 
dier — such  dainty  oaths  !  And,  withal,  he  does 
take  this  same  filthy  roguish  tobacco,  the  finest  and 
cleanliest !  it  would  do  a  man  good  to  see  the  fume 
come  forth  out  at's  tonnels !  Well,  he  owes  me 
forty  shillings,  my  wife  lent  him  out  of  her  purse  by 
sixpence  a  time,  besides  his  lodging :  I  would  I 
had  it.  I  shall  ha'  it,  he  says,  the  next  action. 
Helter-skelter,  hang  sorrow,  care'll  kill  a  cat,  up- 
tails  all,  and  a  louse  for  the  hangman  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Cob's  house. 

CAPTAIN  BOBADIL,  discovered  upon  a  bench.  Enter 
TIB. 

Capt.  B.  Hostess,  hostess  ! 

Tib.  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

Capt.  B.  A  cup  o'thy  small  beer,  sweet  hostess. 

Tib.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would  speak 
with  you. 

Capt.  B.  A  gentleman  !  Odso !   I  am  not  within. 

Tib,  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  sir. 

Capt.  B.  What  a  plague — what  meant  he  ? 

Mat.  [Within.]  Captain  Bobadil ! 

Capt.  B.  Who's  there  ?  Take  away  the  basin, 
good  hostess.  Come  up,  sir. 

Tib.  He  would  desire  you  to  come  up,  sir.  You 
come  into  a  cleanly  house  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  Master  MATTHEW. 

Mat.  Save  you,  sir;  save  you,  Captain. 

Capt.  B.  Gentle  Master  Matthew,  is  it  you,  sir  ? 
Please  you,  sit  down. 

Mat.  Thank  you,  good  Captain ;  you  may  see  I 
am  somewhat  audacious. 

Capt.  B.  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper 
Jast  night,  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  were 
wished  for,  and  drunk  to,  I  assure  you. 

Mat.  Vouchsafe  me,  by  who,  good  Captain. 

Capt.  B.  Marry,  by  youag  Wellbred  and  others. 
Why,  hostess,  a  stool  here  for  this  gentleman. 


Mat.  No,  haste,  sir;  'tis  very  well. 

Capt.  B.  Body  o'me  !  it  was  so  late  ere  we  parted 
last  night,  I  can  scarcely  open  my  eyes  yet ;  I  was 
but  newly  risen  as  you  came.  How  passes  the  day 
abroad,  sir  ?  you  can  tell. 

•  Mat.  Faith!  some  half-hour  to  seven.  Now, 
trust  me,  you  have  an  exceedingly  fine  lodging  here; 
very  neat  and  private. 

Capt.  B.  Ay,  sir ;  sit  down.  I  pray  you,  Master 
Matthew,  in  any  case,  possess  no  gentlemen  of  our 
acquaintance  with  notice  of  my  lodging. 

Mat.  Who,  I,  sir  ?     No. 

Capt.  B.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it, 
for  the  cabin  is  convenient;  but  in  regard  I  would 
not  be  too  popular  and  generally  visited,  as  some  are. 

Mat.  True,  Captain ;  I  conceive  you. 

Capt.  B.  For,  do  you  see,  sir  ?  by  the  heart  of 
valour  in  me,  except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and 
choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily  en 
gaged,  as  yourself,  or  so,  I  could  not  extend  thus  far. 

Mat.  Oh,  lord !  sir,  I  resolve  so.  [Pulls  out  a 
paper  and  reads.] 

Capt.  B.  1  confess,  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune. 
What  new  piece  ha'  you  there  ?  Read  it. 

Mat.  [Reads.] 

"  To  thee,  the  purest  object  of  my  sense, 

The  most  rejined  essence  heaven  covers, 
Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers." 

Capt.  B.  'Tis  good ;  proceed,  proceed.  What's 
this? 

Mat.  This,  sir  ?  a  toy  o'mine  own,  in  my  nonage ; 
the  infancy  of  my  muses.  But,  when  will  you  come 
and  see  my  study?  Good  faith!  I  cnn  shew  you 
some  very  good  things  I  have  done  of  late. — That 
boot  becomes  your  leg  passing  well.  Captain,  me- 
thinks. 

Capt.  B.  So,  so ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now 
use. 

Mat.  Troth,  Captain,  and  now  you  speak  o'thc 
fashion,  Master  Wellbred's  elder  brother  and  I  are 
fallen  out  exceedingly  :  this  other  day  I  happened 
to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger,  which  I 
assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship,  was 
most  peremptory  beautiful  and  gentleman -like  ;  yet 
he  condemned,  and  cried  it  down,  for  the  most  pied 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Capt.  B.  'Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother, 
was't  not  ? 

Mat.  Ay,  sir,  George  Downright. 

Capt.  B.  Hang  him,  rook !  He  !  Why,  he  has  no 
more  judgment  than  a  malt-horse.  By  St.  George ! 
I  wonder  you'd  lose  a  thought  upon  such  an  ani 
mal  !  The  most  peremptory,  absurd  clown  of 
Christendom,  this  day,  he  is  holden.  I  protest  to 
you,  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  I  ne'er 
changed  words  with  his  like.  By  his  discourse  he 
should  eat  nothing  but  hay.  He  was  born  for  the 
manger,  pannier,  or  pack-saddle.  He  has  not  so 
much  as  a  good  phrase  in  his  belly,  but  all  old  iron 
and  rusty  proverbs ;  a  good  commodity  for  some 
smith  to  make  hob-nails  of. 

Mat.  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away  with  his 
manhood  still ;  where  he  comes,  he  brags  he  will  gi' 
me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Capt.  B.  How  ?  He,  the  bastinado  ?  How  came 
by  that  word,  I  trow  ? 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said,  cudgel  me;  I 
it  so,  for  my  more  grace.1 

Capt.  B.  That  may  be  ;  for  I  was  sure  it  was  noi 
of  his  word.    But  when  ?  when  said  he  so  ? 
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Mat,  Faith!  yesterday,  they  say;  a  young  gal 
lant,  a  friend  of  niiue,  told  me  so. 

<"«///.  y>.  15y  tin-  foot  of  Pharaoh  !  an'  'twere  my 
cnse  now,  I  should  send  him  a  challenge  presently. 
The  bastinado  !  a  nio.st  proper  and  suth<  icat  di-jien- 
dcnce,  warranted  by  the  great  Caranz.i.  Come 
hither,  jou  shall  challenge  him.  I'll  shew  you  a 
trick  or  two,  you  shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure; 
the  first  stoecata,  if  you  will,  by  this  air. 

Mat.  Indeed,  you  have  absolute-  knowledge  i'the 
mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir. 

'(\if,t.  />'.  Of  whom?  of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it,  I 
beseech  you  ? 

Mat.  Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  divers, 
that  you  have  very  rare  and  un-in-onc-breath-utter- 
able  skill,  sir. 

Capt.  I}.  By  heaven  !  no,  not  I ;  no  skill  i'the 
earth ;  sonic  small  rudiments  i'the  science,  as  to 
know  my  time,  distance,  or  so.  I  have  professed 
it  more  "for  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  use  than 
mine  own  practice,  I  assure  you.  I'll  give  you  a 
lesson.  Look  you,  sir  !  exalt  not  your  point  above 
this  state,  at  any  hand ;  so,  sir,  come  on  !  Oh  ! 
twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may  fall  to  a 
more  sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like  guard.  So. 
indifferent.  Hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus. 
Now,  stand  fast  o'your  left  leg  ;  note  your  distance; 
keep  your  due  proportion  of  time.  Oh!  you  dis 
order  your  point  most  irregularly !  Come,  put  on 
your  cloak,  and  we'll  go  to  some  private  place, 
where  you  are  acquainted,  some  tavern  or  so — and 
have  a  bit — What  money  ha'  you  about  you,  Mr. 
Matthew  ? 

Mat.  Faith  !  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 

Capt.  B.  'Tis  somewhat  with  the  least;  but 
come,  we  will  have  a  bunch  of  radishes,  and  salt, 
to  taste  our  wine ;  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  to  close  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach;  and  then  we'll  call  upon 
young  Wellbred.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  Cory- 
don,  his  brother,  there,  and  put  him,  t'.vlhc  Question. 
Ome  along,  Mr.  Matthew.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Warehouse  belonging  to  Kitcly. 
Enter  KITKLY,  CASH,  and  DOWNRIGHT. 

Kite.  Thomas,  come  hi i  her. 
There  lies  a  note  within,  upon  my  desk  : 
Here,  take  the  key — It  is  no  matter,  neither. 
Where  is  the  boy  f 

Cash.  Within,  sir,  i'the  warehouse. 

Kite.  Let   him   tell  over   straight   that   Spanish 

And  weigh  it  with  the  pieces  of  eight.     Do  you 

See  the  delivery  of  those  silver  stuffs 

To  Mr.  Luear.     Tell  him,  if  he  will, 

He  shall  ha'  the  grograns  at  the  rate  I  told  him ; 

And  I  will  meet  him  on  the  Exchange  anon. 

Cath.  Good,  sir.  [Ej*. 

Kite.  Do  you  see  thai  fellow,  brother  Downright9 

hiiwn.  I,  what  of  him? 

Kitf.  He  is  a  jewel,  brother. 
I  took  him  of  a  child,  up,  at  my  door, 
And  christened   him:    gave  him   my   own    name, 

Thomas ; 

Since  bred  him  at  the  hospital;  where  proving 
A  toward  imp,  I  call'd  him  home,  and  taught  him 
So  much,  as  I  have  made  him  my  cashier; 


And  find  him,  in  his  faith,  so  full  of  faith, 
That  I  durst  trust  my  life  into  his  hands. 

Di'irn.   So  would  not  I,  in  any  bastard's  brother, 
As  it  is  like  he  is,  although  I  knew 
My<i -It 'his  father.     But  you  said  you'd  somewhat 
To"  tell  me,  gentle  brother.      What  is't  !    what  is't  ? 

Kite.   Faith  !    I  am  very  loath  to  utter  it, 
As  fearing  it  may  hurt  your  patieu 
But  that  I  know  your  judgment  is  of  strength 
Against  the  nearness  of  affection — 

l)<»rn.  What  need  this  circumstance  ?  Pray  you, 
be  direct.  Come  to  the  matter,  the  matter  ! 

Kite.  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  thus: 
My  brother  Wellbred,  sir,  I  know  not  how, 
Of  late  is  much  declin'd  in  what  he  was, 
And  greatly  alter'd  in  his  disposition. 
When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  mv  house, 
Ne'er  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him : 
But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular, 
So  loose,  affected,  and  depriv'd  of  grace  ; 
He  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart, 
A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
For  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  riot ; 
And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stew, 
He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours 
In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests ; 
Swear,  leap,  drink,  dance,  and  revel  night  by  night ; 
Control  my  servants,  and  indeed  what  not. 

Down.  'Sdains  !  I  know  not  what  I  should  • 
him  i'  the  whole  world !  He  values  me  at  a  cracked 
three -farthings,  for  aught  I  sec.  It  will  never  out 
of  the  flesh  that's  bred  i'  the  bone  !  I  have  told  him 
enough,  one  would  think,  if  that  would  serve. 
Well !  he  knows  what  to  trust  to,  for  George.  Let 
him  spend  and  spend,  and  domineer,  till  his  heart 
ache ;  an*  he  thinks  to  be  relieved  by  me,  when  he 
is  got  into  one  o'  your  city  pounds,  the  counters,  he 
has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  i'faith  !  and  claps  his 
dish  at  a  wrong  man's  door.  I'll  lay  my  hand  on 
my  halfpenny,  ere  I  part  with't  to  fetch  him  out,  I'll 
assure  him. 

Kite.  Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble  you 
thus. 

Down.  'Sdeath !  he  made  me — I  could  eat  my 
very  spur-leathers  for  anger !  But,  why  arc  you  so 
tame  ?  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  him,  and  tell  him 
how  he  disquiets  your  house  ? 

A  ite.  Oh !  there  are  divers  reasons  to  dissuade, 

brother ; 

But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail  in  it, 
(Though  but  with  plain  and  easy  circumstance,) 
It  would  both  come  much  better  to  his  sense, 
And  savour  less  of  stomach  or  of  passion. 
You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  you  authority  : 
Whereas,  if  I  should  intimate  the  least, 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  neglect: 
Nay,  more  than  this,  brother,  if  I  should  speak, 
He  would  be  ready,  from  his  heat  of  humour 
And  overflowing  of  the  vapour  in  him, 
To  blow  the  ears  of  his  familiars 
With  the  false  breath  of  telling  what  disgraces 
And  low  disparagements  I  had  put  on  him: 
Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable, 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  ev'ry  word, 
Gesture,  or  look,  I  use;  mock  me  all  o'er; 
And,  out  of  their  impetuous,  rioting  phaut'sies, 
B.-got  some  slander  that  shall  dwell  with  me. 
And  what  would  that  be,  think  you  ?  Marry,  thus : 
They  would  give  out,  because  my  wife  is  fair, 
My-'-lf  but  newly  married,  and  my  sister 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  iu  my  house, 
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That  I  were  jealous;   nay,  as  sure  as  death, 

That  they  would  say.     And  how  that  I  had  (iiiarrell'd 

My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 

An  apt  pretext  to  banish  them  my  house,  [to  do  it. 
Down.  Mass  !  perhaps  so :  they're  like  enough 
Kite.  Brother,  they  would  believe  it :  so  should  I 

Try  experiments  upon  myself: 

Lend  scorn  and  envy  opportunity 

To  stab  my  reputation  and  good  name. 

Enter  Master  MATTHEW  and  Captain  BOBADII/. 

Mat.  I  will  speak  to  him — 

Capt.  B.  Speak  to  him  !  Away  !  by  the  foot  of  Pha 
raoh  !  you  shall  not ;  you  shall  not  do  him  that  grace. 

Kite.  What's  the  matter,  sirs  ? 

Capt.  B.  The  time  of  day  to  you,  gentleman  o'the 
house.  Is  Mr.  Wellbred  stirring  ? 

Down.   How  then?  what  should  he  do  ? 

Capt.  B.  Gentleman  of  the  house,  it  is  you  :  is  he 
within,  sir  ? 

Kite.  He  came  not  to  his  lodging  to-night,  sir,  I 
assure  you. 

Down.  Why,  do  you  hear,  you  ? 

Ca]>t.  B.  The  gentleman-citizen  hath  satisfied  me. 
I'll  talk  to  no  scavenger.  [Ecit  ivith  Matthew. 

Dcruw.  How,  scavenger  ?  Stay,  sir,  stay  ! 

Kite.  Nay,  brother  Downright. 

Down.  'Heart !  stand  you  away,  an'  you  love  me. 

Kite.  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I  pray  you, 
brother  ;  good  faith  !  you  shall  not.  I  will  overrule 
you. 

Dorvn.  Ha!  scavenger!  Well,  go  to,  I  say  little; 
but,  by  this  good  day,  (God  forgive  me  I  should 
swear)  if  I  put  it  up  so,  say  I  am  the  rankest  coward 
ever  lived.  'Sdains  !  an'  I  swallow  this,  I'll  ne'er 
draw  my  sword  in  the  sight  of  Fleet-street  again, 
while  I  live ;  I'll  sit  in  a  barn  with  Madge  Howlet, 
and  catch  mice  first.  Scavenger ! 

Kite.  Oh  !  donotfret  yourselt'thus,neverthink  on't. 

Down.  These  are  my  brother's  comforts,  these ! 
these  are  his  comrades,  his  walking  mates  !  he's  a 
gallant,  a  cavaliero,  too ;  right  hangman-cut !  Let 
me  not  live,  an'  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
swinge  the  whole  gang  of  'em,  one  after  another, 
and  begin  with  him  first.  I  am  grieved  it  should 
be  said  he  is  my  brother,  and  take  these  courses. 
Well,  as  he  brews,  so  he  shall  drink,  for  George 
again.  Yet  he  shall  hear  on't,  and  that  tightly, 
too,  an'  I  live,  i'faith  ! 

Kite,  But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension,  then, 
Run  in  an  easy  current;  not  o'er  high 
Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choler ; 
But  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  way, 
More  winning  than  enforcing  the  consent. 

Down.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  for  that,  I  warrant 
you.  {Bell  rings.] 

Kite.  How  now  ?  Oh  !  the  bell  rings  to  breakfast. 
Brother,  I  pray  you,  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 
Company  till  I  come  :   I'll  but  give  order 
For  some  despatch  of  business  to  my  servant. 

Down.  I  will.     Scavenger,  scavenger  !         [Exit. 

Kite.  Well,  though  my  troubled  spirit's  somewhat 

eas'd, 

It's  not  repos'd  in  that  security 
As  I  could  wish;  but  I  must  be  content, 
Howe'er  I  set  a  face  on't  to  the  world. 
Would  I  had  lost  this  finger,  at  a  venture, 
So  Wellbred  had  ne'er  lodged  within  my  house. 
Why  't  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants  and  young  revellers, 
That  any  woman  should  be  honest  long. 
Well,  to  be  plain,  if  I  but  thought  the  time 


Had  answered  their  affections,  all  the  world 
Should  not  persuade  me  but  I  were  a  cuckold  ! 
Marry,  I  hope  they  ha'  not  got  that  start; 
For  opportunity  hath  balk'd  'em  yet, 
And  shall  do  still,  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart 
Enter  Dame  KITELY. 

Dame  K.  Sister  Bridget,  pray  you,  fetch  down 
the  rose-water  above  in  the  closet.  Sweetheart, 
will  you  come  in  to  breakfast  ? 

Kite.  An'  she  overheard  me  now  !  [Aside.. 

Dame  K.  I  pray  thee,  good  Muss,  we  stay  for  you. 

Kite.  By  heav'n  !  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
angels.  [Aside. 

Dame  K.  What  ails  you,  sweetheart  ?  are  you  not 
well?  Speak,  good  Muss. 

Kite.  Troth,  my  head  aches  extremely,  on  a 
sudden. 

Dame  K.  Oh,   the  lord  ! 

Kite.  How  now  ?  what  ? 

Dame  K.  Alas  !  how  it  burns !  Muss  keep  you 
warm  ;  good  truth,  it  is  this  new  disease,  there's  a 
number  are  troubled  withal.  For  love's  sake, 
sweetheart,  come  in  out  of  the  air. 

Kite.  How  simple  and  how  subtle  are  her  an 
swers  ! 

A  new  disease,  and  many  troubled  with  it ! 
Why,  true  !  she  heard  me,  all  the  world  to  nothing. 

[Aside. 

Dame  K.  I  pray  thee,  good  sweetheart,  Come  in  ; 
the  air  will  do  you  harm,  in  troth. 

Kite.  I'll  come  to  you  presently;  'twill  away,  I 
hope. 

Dame  K.  Pray  heav'n  it  do  !  [Exit. 

Kite.  A  new  disease  !   I  know  not,  new  or  old, 
But  it  may  well  be  call'd  poor  mortals'  plague; 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses   of  the  brain.     Well,   I   will  once  more 

strive, 

In  spite  of  this  black  cloud,  myself  to  be, 
And  shake  the  fever  off,  that  thus  shakes  me.  I  E>iit. 

SCENE  U—Moorfidds. 

Enter  BRAINWORM,  disguised  as  a  soldier. 

Brain.  'Slid  !  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see 
myself  translated  thus.  Now  must  I  create  an  in 
tolerable  sort  of  lies,  or  my  present  profession  loses 
the  grace  ;  and  yet  the  lie  to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is 
as  ominous  a  fruit  as  the  fico.  Oh  !  sir,  it  holds  for 
good  polity  ever  to  have  that  outwardly  in  vilest  esti 
mation  that  inwardly  is  most  dear  to  us.  So  much 
for  my  borrowed  shape.  Well,  the  truth  is,  my  old 
master  intends  to  follow  my  young,  dry-foot,  over 
Moorfields  to  London  this  morning :  now  I,  know 
ing  of  this  hunting-match,  or  rather  conspiracy,  and 
to  insinuate  with  my  young  master,  (for  so  must  we 
that  are  blue  waiters,  and  men  of  hope  and  service 
do,)  have  got  me  afore  in  this  disguise,  determining 
here  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  and  intercept  him  in  the 
midway.  If  I  can  but  get  his  cloak,  his  purse,  his 
hat,  nay,  any  thing  to  cut  him  off,  that  is,  to  stay 
his  journey— ^"  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  I  may  say  with 
Captain  Coesar  ;  I  am  made  for  ever,  i'faith  !  Well, 
now  must  I  practise  to  get  the  true  garb  of  one  of 
those  lance-knights,  my  arm  here,  and  my — young 
master,  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Stephen,  as  I  am  a  true 
counterfeit  man  of  war,  and  no  soldier!  [Retires.] 
Enter  Young  KNO'WELL  and  Master  STEPHEN. 

Youny  K.   So,  sir,  and  how,  then,  coz  ? 

Step.  'Sfoot !  I  have  lost  my  purse,  1  think. 
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YOIIIHJ  K.  How?  lost  your  purse?  Whore  ?  when 
had  you  it  ? 

sir/i.   I  cannot  tell :  stay. 

lira: n.  'Slid!  I  am  ai'niiil  they  will  know  mo: 
would  I  could  get  by  them  !  [Aside. 

YOUIUJ  K.    What  !    ha'  >"U  it  ? 

.S'///>/N'o,  I  tliink   I  \sa*  In-witched,  I — 

YOUIHJ  K.  Nay,  do  nut  weep  tin-  loss;  hang  it  ! 
let  it  . 

Si,r.  ()h!  it's  here.  No,  an'  it  had  been  lost,  r 
had  not  tared,  hut  lor  a  jet  ring  mistress  Man 

1IH'. 

Y,,un:i  K.  A  jet  riii^  :  oh!   the  poesy,  the  ] 

Si<ji.  Fun-,  f faith!  "Though  fancy  sleep,  my 
love  i-  deep;"  meaning  that  though  1  did  not  fancy 
her,  \  et  she  loved  in--  'I' 

}  •iinuj   K.    MM-(  excellent  ! 

Sl,-/<.'  And  then  I  .-out  her  another,  and  my  poesy 
ua~.  •'  The  deeper  the  sweeter,  I'll  be  judged  by 
St.  Peter." 

I'iwny  K.  How  by  St.  Peter?  I  do  not  conceive 
that. 

St.  j>.  Marry,  St.  Peter,  to  make  up  the  metre. 

Yunmj  K.  Well,  there  the  saint  was  your  good 
patron  ;  he  helped  you  at  your  need  :  thank  him, 
thank  him. 

Brain.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  'em  so;  I  will 
venture,  come  what  will.  [Aside.  Comes  forward.] 
Gentlemen,  please  you  change  a  few  crowns  for  a 
very  excellent  good  blade,  here.  I  am  a  poor  gen 
tleman,  a  soldier,  that  in  the  better  state  of  my 
fortunes,  scorned  so  mean  a  refuge,  but  now  it  is 
tin?  humour  of  necessity  to  have  it  so.  You  seem 
to  be,  gentlemen,  well  affected  to  martial  men,  else 
I  should  rather  die  with  silence  than  live  with 
shame;  however,  vouchsafe  to  remember,  it  is  my 
want  speaks,  not  myself.  This  condition  agrees 
not  with  my  spirit. 

Young  K.  Where  hast  thou  served? 

lti\iin.  May  it  please  you,  sir,  in  all  the  late  wars 
of  Bohemia,  liungaria,  Dalmatia,  Poland;  where 
not,  sir?  I  have  been  a  poor  servitor  by  sea  and 
land,  any  time  this  fourteen  years,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  best  commanders  in  Christendom. 
I  was  twice  shot  at  the  taking  of  Aleppo ;  once  at 
the  relief  of  Vienna.  I  have  been  at  Marseilles, 
Naples,  and  the  Adriatic  gulf;  a  gentleman-slave  in 
(he  galleys  thrice,  where  I  was  most  dangerously 
shot  in  the  head,  through  both  thighs,  and  yet, 
being  thus  maimed,  I  am  void  of  maintenance ; 
nothing  left  me  but  my  scars,  the  noted  marks  oi' 
solution. 

6'f'/>.  How  will  you  sell  this  rapier,  friend? 

/..'/(«/(.  Generous  sir,  I  refer  it  to  your  own  judg 
ment;  you  arc   a  gentleman,   give   me  what  you 
% 

Sti-p.  True,  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  know  that, 
friend;  but  what  though,  I  pray  you  say,  what 
would  you  ask  ? 

.'i.   I  assure  you  the  blade  may  become   the 
side  or  thigh  of  the  best  prince  in  Europe. 

1'ouny  K.  Ay,  with  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Step.  Nay,  and  it  be  mine,  it  shall  have  a  velvet 
scabbard,  cn'z,  that'-  Hat:  I'd  not  wear  it  as  'tis,  an' 
\'>u  would  give  me  an  angrl. 

i  NM'i'ship's  pleasure,  sir;  nay, 'tis 
a  mo-t  pure  Toledo. 

.    I  had  rather  it  were  a   Spaniard.     But  tell 
me  \\hat  shall  I  give  you  for  it  ''.    An'  it  had  a 
hilt — 

Y nun, I  K.  Come,  come  ;  you  shall  not  buy  it. 
Hold  !  there's  u  shilling,  fellow -.—take  thy  rapier. 


.S'//7>.    Why,  but    I    will    buy   it  n  you 

.  :     an  I    there's    another    shilling,    fellow;     I 

<n.rn  to  be   outbidden.      What,  shall  I  walk  with  a 

'..  like  a  higginbottom,  and  may  have  a  rapier 

for  money  ? 

Yoitnj  K.    You  may  buy  one  in  the 
fitrji.  Tut!   I'll   buy  this   i'thc  field,  so  I  will;   I 
mind   to't,  beeMSe 'til  a  field    rapier.     Tell 

lea. 

}',,>< a./  K.    You  shall  -.Kit  buy  it,  I  say. 

Sttp.  By  this  money  but  I  will,  though  I  give 
more  than  'tis  worth. 

Yonnj  K.  ('nine  away  ;  you  arc  a  fool.         '  ' 

Str/>.   Friend,    I   am   a  fool,  that's   granted;  but 
I'll    have    it  for  that  word's   sake.     Follow   u 
your  money.      I]e  >ays  I  am  a  tool.  f  i'.iit. 

limin.  The  gentleman  seems  to  kno\. 
I  follow.  '    [Kut. 

Enter  KNO'WELL. 

•  Kno.  I  cannot  lose  the  thought  yet  of  this  letter 
Sent  to  my  son ;  nor  leave  to  admire  the  change 
Of  manners  and  the  breeding  of  our  youth, 
Within  the  kingdom,  since  myself  was  one. 
When  I  was  young,  he  liv'd  not  in  the  stews, 
Durst  have  conceiv'd  a  scorn,  and  utter'd  it, 
On  a  grey  head ;  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  rev'rence  paid  unto  his  years 
That  had  none  due  unto  his  life. 
But  now  we  are  fall'n  ;  youth  from  their  fear, 
And  age  from  that  which  bred  it,  good  example. 

Re-enter  BRAINWOKM. 

Brain.  My  master  !  Nay,  faith  !  have  at  you  ;  i 
am  fleshed  now,  I  have  sped  so  well;  though  I  must 
attack  you  in  a  different  way.  [.^ixu/e.]  Worshipful 
sir,  I  beseech  you  respect  the  state  of  a  poor  soldier ! 
I  am  ashamed  of  this  base  course  of  life,  (God's  my 
comfort,)  but  extremity  provokes  me  to't — what 
remedy  ? 

Kun.  I  have  not  for  you  now. 

]i>\tin.  By  the  faith  I  bear  unto  truth,  gentlemen, 
it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me,  but  only  to  preserve 
manhood.  I  protest  to  you,  a  man  I  have  been,  a 
man  I  may  be,  by  your  sweet  bounty. 

Kno.  Pr'ythce,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 

Ri-ain.  Good  sir,  by  that  hand,  you  may  do  the 
part  of  a  kind  gentleman,  in  lending  a  poor  soldier 
the  price  of  two  cans  of  beer,  a  matter  of  small 
value ;  the  king  of  heaven  shall  pay  you,  and  I  shall 
rest  thankful :  sweet  worship — 

Kno.  Nay,  an'  you  be  so  importunate— 

liruiif.  Oh  !  tender  sir,  need  will  have  its  course  : 
I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use.  Well,  the  edge  of 
the  enemy  could  not  have  abated  me  so  much. 
<.]  It's  hard,  when  a  man  has  served  in  his 
prince's  cause,  and  be  thus — Honourable  worship, 
let  me  derive  a  small  piece  of  silver  from  you  ;  i* 
shall  not  be  given  in  i  .f  time.  By  this 

good  ground,  I  was  fain  to  pawn  my  rapier  last 
night  for  a  poor  supper;  I  had  sucked  the  hilts  long 
before,  I  am  a  pagan  else,  sweet  honour. 

Kno.  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some  wondor, 
To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence, 
Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  his  mind, 
Be  so  degenerate  and  sordid  base  ! 
Art  thou  a  man,  and  sham'st  them  not  to  beg  ? 
To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  ? 
Why.  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 
Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 
Offer  tiu  mselv.  -  to  thy  election  ; 
Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants, 
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Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 
Or  honest  labour. 

Brain.  Faith  !  sir,  I  would  gladly  find  some  other 
course,  if  so — 

Kno.  Ay,  you'd  gladly  find  it,  but  you  will  not 
seek  it. 

Brain.  Alas  !  sir,  where  should  a  man  seek  ?  In 
the  wars  there's  no  ascent  by  desert  in  these  days, 
but — and  for  service,  would  it  were  as  soon  pur 
chased  as  wished  for  ! — The  air's  my  comfort. — I 
know  what  I  would  say. 

Kno.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Brain.  Please  you,  Fitz-sword,  sir. 

Kno.  Fitz-sword, 

Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
Wouldst  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just,  and  true  ? 

Brain.  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honour  of  a  soldier — 

Kno.  Nay,  nay,  I  like  not  those  affected  oaths  ! 
Speak   plainly,  man;    what  think'st  thou  of  my 
words  ? 

Brain.  Nothing,  sir ;  but  wish  my  fortunes  were 
as  happy,  as  my  service  should  be  honest. 

Kno.  Well,  follow  me;  I'll  prove  thee,  if  thy 
deeds  will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words.  [Exit. 

Brain.  Yes,  sir,  straight;  I'll  but  garter  my  hose. 
— Oh !  that  my  belly  were  hooped  now,  for  I  am 
ready  to  burst  with  laughing  !  Never  was  bottle  or 
bagpipe  fuller.  'Slid  !  was  there  ever  seen  a  fox  in 
years  to  betray  himself  thus  ?  Now  I  shall  be  pos 
sessed  of  all  his  counsels ;  and  by  that  conduct  my 
young  master.  Well,  he  is  resolved  to  prove  my 
honesty  :  faith !  and  I  am  resolved  to  prove  his  pa 
tience.  Oh  !  I  shall  abuse  him  intolerably  !  It's  no 
matter  ;  let  the  world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit,  if 
I  cannot  give  him  the  slip  at  an  instant.  Why, 
this  is  better  than  to  have  staid  his  journey.  Well, 
I'll  follow  him.  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  be  employed  ! 
With  change  of  voice,  these  scars,  and  many  an  oath, 
I'll  follow  son  and  sire,  and  serve  'em  both.  [Exit. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. — Stocks-market. 

Enter  Master  MATTHEW,  WELLBRED,  and  Captain 
BOBADIL. 

Mat.  Yes,  faith  !  sir,  we  were  at  your  lodging  to 
seek  you,  too. 

Well.  Oh  !    I  came  not  there  to-night. 

Capt.  B.  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  much. 

Well.  Who  ?  My  brother  Downright  ? 

Capt.  B.  He.  Mr.  Wellbred,  I  know  not  in  what 
kind  you  hold  me,  but  let  me  say  to  you  this :  as 
sure  as  honour,  I  esteem  it  so  much  out  of  the  sun 
shine  of  reputation  to  throw  the  least  beam  of  re 
gard  upon  such  a— 

Well.  Sir,  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my  brother. 

Capt.  B.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing  to  be 
saved  about  me,  I  never  saw  any  gentleman-like 
part — 

Well.  Good  Captain,  {faces  about]  to  some  other 
discourse. 

Capt.  B.  With  your  leave,  sir,  an'  there  were  no 
more  men  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  should 
not  fancy  him,  by  St.  George. 

Mat.  Troth !  nor  I ;  he  is  of  a  rustical  cut,  I 
know  not  how ;  he  doth  not  carry  himself  like  a 
gentleman  of  fashion. 

Well.  Oh  !  Mr.  Matthew,  that's  a  grace  peculiar 
but  to  few. 


Enter  Young  KNO'WEI.L  and  Master  STEPHEN. 

Ned  Kno'well !  by  my  soul,  welcome  !  How  do.st 
thou,  sweet  spirit,  my  genius?  'Slid!  I  shall  love 
Apollo,  and  the  mad  Thespian  girls,  the  better 
while  I  live  for  this,  my  dear  fury.  Now  I  see 
there's  some  love  in  thee.  Sirrah,  these  be  the  two 
I  writ  to  you  of.  Nay,  what  a  drowsy  humour  is 
this  now  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  ? 

Young  K.  Oh !  you  are  a  fine  gallant ;  you  sent 
me  a  rare  letter. 

Well.  Why,  was't  not  rare  ? 

Young  K.  Yes,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was  never  guilty 
of  reading  the  like.  But  I  marvel  what  camel  it 
was  that  had  the  carriage  of  it ;  for  doubtless  he  was 
no  ordinary  beast  that  brought  it. 

Well.  Why? 

Young  K.  Why,  saycst  thou  ?  Why,  dost  thou 
think  that  any  reasonable  creature,  especially  in 
the  morning,  the  sober  time  of  the  day,  too,  could 
have  mistaken  my  father  for  me  ? 

Well.  'Slid  !  you  jest,  I  hope. 

Young  K.  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can  turn  it  to, 
is  to  make  a  jest  on't  now ;  but  I'll  assure  you  my 
father  had  the  full  view  o'your  flourishing  style,  be 
fore  I  saw  it. 

Well.  What  a  dull  slave  was  this  !  But,  sirrah, 
what  said  he  to  it,  i'faith? 

Young  K.  Nay,  I  know  not  what  he  said ;  but  I 
have  a  shrewd  guess  what  he  thought. 

Well.  What,  what  ? 

Young  K.  Marry,  that  thou  art  some  strange,  dis 
solute,  young  fellow,  and  I  not  a  grain  or  two  bet 
ter  for  keeping  thee  company. 

Well.  Tut !  that  thought  is  like  the  moon  in  her 
last  quarter,  'twill  change  shortly.  But,  sirrah,  I 
pray  thee,  be  acquainted  with  my  two  hang-bys 
here  ;  thou  wilt  take  exceeding  pleasure  in  'em,  if 
thou  hearest  'em  once  go  :  my  wind-instruments. 
I'll  wind  'em  up.  But  what  strange  piece  of  silence 
is  this  ?  The  sign  of  the  dumb  man  ? 

Young  K.  Oh !  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one  that 
may  make  your  music  the  fuller,  an'  he  please ;  he 
has  his  humour,  sir. 

Well.  Oh!  what  is't,  what  is't? 

Young  K.  Nay,  I'll  neither  do  your  judgment, 
nor  his  folly  that  wrong,  as  to  prepare  your  appre 
hensions.  I'll  leave  him  to  the  mercy  o'your  search, 
if  you  can  take  him  so. 

Well.  Well,  Captain  Bobadil,  Mr.  Matthew,  I 
pray  you,  know  this  gentleman  here  :  he  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  one  that  will  deserve  your  affection.  I 
know  not  your  name,  sir,  but  shall  be  glad  of  any 
occasion  to  render  me  more  familiar  to  you. 

[To  Master  STEPHEN. 

Step.  My  name  is  Mr.  Stephen,  sir;  I  am  this 
gentleman's  own  cousin,  sir :  his  father  is  mine, 
uncle,  sir.  I  am  somewhat  melancholy ;  but  you 
shall  command  me,  sir,  in  whatsoever  is  incident  to 
a  gentleman. 

Capt.  B.  I  must  tell  you  this,  I  am  no  general 
man ;  but  for  Mr.  Wellbred's  sake,  (you  may  em 
brace  it  at  what  height  of  favour  you  please,)  I  do 
communicate  with  you,  and  conceive  you  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  some  parts.  I  love  few  words. 

Young  K.  And  I  fewer,  sir.  I  have  scarce  enow 
to  thank  you. 

Mat.  But  are  you,  indeed,  sir,  so  given  to  it  ? 

[To  Master  STEPHEN. 

Step.  Ay,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to  me 
lancholy. 

Mat.  Oh !  'tis  your  only  fine  humour,  sir ;   your 
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true  melancholy  breeds  you  perfect  fine  wit,  sir.  I 
am  melancholy  myself  divers  times,  sir  ;  and  then  I 
do  no  more  but  take  a  pen  and  paper  presently,  and 
overflow  you  half-a-score  or  a  dozen  of  MUMto  at  a 
sitting. 

Step.  Cousin,  it  is  well;  am  I  melancholy  enough? 
[Apart  t<>  Young  KNO'WBLL. 

Yoiiny  K.  Oh!   ay,  excellent! 

H-//.   Captain  Itobadil,  why  muse  you  so? 

}  ouinj   K.    He  is  nirlaiirholy,  too. 

dipt.  H.  Faith!  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most 
honourable  piece  of  sei  \  ice  wa*  performed  to-mor- 
row,  being  St.  Mark's  da),  shall  be  some  ten  }«-.i:-> 
now. 

)",/,!,/  K.   In  what  place,  Captain  ? 

Capt.  I!.  Why,  at  the  beleag'ring  of  Strigonium, 
where,  in  less  than  two  hours,  seven  hundred  reso 
lute  gentlemen,  as  any  were  in  Europe,  lost  their 
lives  upon  tin-  breach.  I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it 
was  the  first,  but  the  best  leaguer  that  I  ever  be- 
held  with  these  eyes,  except  the  taking  of  —  what  do 
you  <all  it  ?  last  year,  by  the  Genoese  !  but  that  (of 
all  others)  was  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous  ex 
ploit  that  ever  I  was  ranged  in,  since  I  first  bore 
anus  before  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  I  am  a  gen 
tleman  and  a  soldier, 

Sti-p.  So  I  had  as  lief  as  an  angel,  I  could  swear 
as  well  as  that  gentleman.  [Aside. 

Yimny  K.  Then  you  were  a  servitor  at  both,  it 
seems  ;  at  Strigonium,  and  What-do-you-call-it  ? 

Capt.  B.  Oh,  lord  !  sir,  by  St.  George  !  I  was 
the  first  man  that  entered  the  breach  :  had  I  not 
Hl'i-cted  it  with  resolution,  I  had  been  slain,  if  I 
had  had  a  million  of  lives. 


K.  'Twere  pity  you  had  not  ten  ;  a  cat's 
and  your  own,  i'faith  !    But  was  it  possible  ? 

Capt.  B.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  reputation,  'tis 
true,  and  yourself  shall  confess. 

Youny  K.  You  must  bring  me  to  the  rack  first. 

Capt.  B.  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  sir  ;  they 
had  planted  me  three  demi-culverins,  just  in  the 
mouth  of  the  breach  :  now,  sir,  as  we  were  to  give 
on,  their  master-gunner  (a  man  of  no  mean  skill 
and  mark,  you  must  think)  confronts  me  with  his 
linstock,  ready  to  give  tire  :  I,  spying  his  intend- 
meut,  discharged  my  petrionel  in  his  bosom,  and 
with  these  single  arms,  my  poor  rapier,  ran  violently 
upon  the  Moors  that  guarded  the  ordnance,  and  put 
them  all  pell-mell  to  the  sword. 

Wtll.  To  the  sword!  to  the  rapier,  Captain. 

Youny  K.  Oh  !  it  was  a  good  figure  observed,  sir. 
Hut  did  you  all  this,  Captain,  without  hurtiug  your 
blade  ? 

Capt.  B.  Without  any  impeach  o'the  earth.  You 
shall  perceive,  sir.  It  is  the  most  fortunate  weapon 
that  ever  rid  on  poor  gentleman's  thigh.  Shall  I 
tell  you,  sir?  You  talk  of  Morglay,  Excalibur, 
Durindiua,  or  so—  Tut  !  I  lend  no  credit  to  that  is 
fabled  of  'em  ;  I  know  the  virtue  of  min«  own,  and, 
therefore,  I  dare  the  bolder  maintain  it. 

Step.  I  marvel  whether  it  be  a  Toledo  or  no? 

Capt.  B.  A  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Step.  I  have  a  countryman  of  his  here. 

Mat.  Pray  you,  let's  see,  sir.     Yes,  faith  !  it  is. 

Capt.  B.  This  a  Toledo  ?  Pish  ! 

[Bendt  the  blade  double. 

Step.  Why  do  you  pish,  Captain  ? 

Capt.  B.  A  Fleming,  by  heaven  !  Pll  "buy  them 
for  a  guilder  a-piece,  an*  I  would  have  a  thousand 
of  them. 

Yi'uny  K.  IIuw  say  you,  cousin?  I  told  you  thus 
much. 


Wtll.  Whcr.-  bought  you  it,  Mr.  Stephen? 

•S'/'-y.  Of  a  scurvy  rogue  soldier;  he  swore  it  was 
a  Toledo. 

Capt.  B.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 

Mitt.  Mass  !  I  think  it  be,  indeed,  now  I  look 
on't  better. 

Yuuny  K.  Nay,  the  longer  you  look  on't  the 
worse.  Put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

Ht<p.  Well,  I  will  put  it  up;  but  by — I  ha'  forgot 
the  Captain's  oath — 1  thought  to  ha'  sworn  by  it — 
|  .l>i<lr.  | — an*  e'er  I  meet  him — 

Well.  Oh!  'tis  past  help  now,  sir;  you  must  ha* 
patience. 

Step.  I  could  cat  the  very  hilts  for  anger. 

Youny  K.  A  sign  of  good  digestion;  you  have  an 
ostrich  stomach,  cousin. 

titt-p.  A  stomach  !  I  would  I  had  him  here,  you 
should  see  an'  I  had  a  stomach. 

ll't-ll.  It's  better  as  it  is.  Come,  gentlemen,  shall 
we  go  ? 

Enter  BRAINWORM. 

Young  K.  A  miracle,  cousin!  look  here,  look 
here ! 

Step.  Oh,  god'slid  !  by  your  leave,  do  you  know 
me,  sir  ? 

Brain.  Ay,  sir,  I  know  you  by  sight 

Step.  You  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  not  ? 

Brain.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  sir. 

Step.  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  eh  ? 

Brain.  True,  I  did  so. 

Step.  But  it  is  none. 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  confess  it  is  none. 

Step.  Do  you  confess  it  ?  Gentlemen,  bear  wit 
ness  he  has  confessed  it  By  God's  will,  an'  you  had 
not  confessed  it— — 

Young  K.  Oh  !  cousin,  forbear,  forbear ! 

Step.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

Well.  Why,  you  have  done  like  a  gentleman  ;  he 
has  confessed  it ;  what  would  you  more  ? 

Step.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal,  under  his 
favour,  do  you  see  ? 

Young  K.  Ay,  by  his  leave  he  is,  and  under  favour. 
Pretty  piece  of  civility  !  Sirrah,  how  dost  thou  like 
him  ?  [Apart  to  WELI  BKEP. 

Well.  Oh  !  it's  a  most  precious  fool !  make  much 
on  him.  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing  more  hap 
pily  than  a  drum ;  for  every  one  may  play  upon  him. 

[Apart. 

Young  K.  No,  no;  a  child's  whistle  were  far  the 
fitter.  [Ajiirt. 

Brain.  Sir,  shall  I  entreat  a  word  with  you  ? 

[To  Young  KNO'WEI.L. 

Young  K.  With  me,  sir?  You  have  not  another 
Toledo  to  sell,  ha'  you  ? 

Brain.  You  are  conceited,  sir.  Your  name  is  Mr. 
Kno' well,  as  I  take  it  ? 

Young  K.  You  are  i'the  right.  You  mean  not  to 
proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you  ? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat. 

Young  K.  Of  as  bare  coat,  though.    Well,  say  sir. 

Brain.  Faith!  sir,  I  am  but  a  servant  to  the  drum 
extraordinary  ;  and,  indeed,  this  smoky  varnish  be 
ing  washed  off,  and  three  or  four  patches  removed,  I 
appear  your  worship's  in  reversion,  after  the  decease 
of  your  good  father — Brainworm. 

Youny  K.  Brainworm  !  'Slight !  what  breath  of 
a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither  in  this  shape  ? 

Hrain.  The  breath  o'\our  letter,  sir.  this  morning: 
nne  that  blew  you  to  tho  Windmill,  and  your 
it'ter  )ou. 

}  im/ii/  A.   My  father! 
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Brain.  Nay,  never  start ;  'tis  true  1  he  has  fol 
lowed  you  over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as  you  would  d( 
a  hare  i'  the  snow. 

Youny  K.  Sirrah,  Wellbred,  what  shall  we  do 
sirrah  ?  My  father  is  come  over  after  me. 

Well.  Thy  father  !   Where  is  he  ? 

Brain.  At  Justice  Clement's  house  here,  in  Cole- 
man-street,  where  he  but  stays  my  return,  anc 
then — 

Well.  Who's  this?  Brainworm  ? 

Brain.  The  same,  sir. 

Well.  Why,  how,  i'the  name  of  wit,  comest  thou 
transmuted  thus  ? 

Brain.  Faith  !  a  device,  a  device !  Nay,  for  the 
love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoiding  the  danger, 
stand  not  here  :  withdraw,  and  I'll  tell  you  all. 

Youny  K.  Come,  cousin.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—  The  Warehouse. 

Enter  KITELY  and  CASH.        • 

Kite.  What  says  he,  Thomas  ?  Did  you  speak 
with  him  ? 

Cash.  He  will  expect  you,  sir,  within  this  half- 
hour. 

Kite.  Has  he  the  money  ready,  can  you  tell  ? 

Cash.  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought  in  last 
night.  [cloak. 

Kite.  Oh !  that's  well :  fetch  me  my  cloak,  my 
Stay,  let  me  see  :  an  hour  to  go  and  come  ; 
Ay,  that  will  be  the  least ;  and  then  'twill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  despatch  him, 
Or  very  near  :  well,  I  will  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours  !  Ha  !  things  never  dreamt  of  yet, 
May  be  contriv'd,  ay,  and  effected  too, 
In  two  hours'  absence.     Well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours  !  no,  fleering  opportunity, 
I  will  not  give  your  subtlety  that  scope. 
Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robb'd, 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief, 
And  shews  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies  ? 
Again,  what  earthly  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree, 
When  leaden  sleep  seals  up  the  dragon's  eyes  ? 
I  will  not  go.     Business,  go  by  for  once. 
No,  beauty,  no ;  you  are  too,  too  precious 
To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open. 
You  then  must  be  kept  up  close,  and  well  watch'd ! 
For,  give  you  opportunity,  no  quicksand 
Devours  or  swallows  swifter  !   He  that  lends 
His  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time,  or  place, 
Compels  her  to  be  false.     I  will  not  go, 
The  dangers  are  too  many.  I  am  resolv'd  for  that. 
Carry  in  my  cloak  again.     Yet  stay — yet  do,  too, 
I  will  defer  going  on  all  occasions. 

Cash.  Sir,  Snare,  your  scrivener,  will  be  there 
with  the  bonds. 

Kite.  That's  true.  Fool  on  me  !  I  had  clean  for 
gotten  it.  I  must  go.  What's  o'clock? 

Cash.  Exchange  time,  sir.  [here,  too, 

Kite.  'Heart!  then  will  Wellbred  presently  be 
With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 
I  am  a  knave  if  I  know  what  to  say, 
What  course  to  take,  or  which  way  to  resolve. 
My  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass, 
Wherein  my  imagination  runs,  like  sands 
Filling  up  time :  but  then  are  turn'd  and  turn'd ; 
So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 
And  less  to  put  in  act.     It  shall  be  so. 
Nay.  I  dare  build  upon  his  secrecy, 
He  knows  not  to  deceive  me.  [^sfde]  Thomas  ! 

Cash.  Sir? 


Kite.  Yot  now  I  have  bethought  me,  I  will  not. 

[Aside. 
Thomas,  is  Cob  within  ? 

Cash.  I  think  he  be,  sir.  [him. 

Kite.  But  he'll  prate,  too ;  there's  no  speech  of 
No,  there  were  no  man  o'the  earth  to  Thomas, 
If  I  durst  trust  him  ;  there  is  all  the  doubt. 
But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him,  I  were  gone, 
Lost  i'my  fame  for  ever;  talk  for  th'  Exchange. 
The  manner  he  hath  stood  with,  till  this  present, 
Doth  promise  no  such  change.  What  should  I  fear, 

then? 
Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tempt  my  fortune  once ; 

[Arid*. 

Thomas,  you  may  deceive  me,  but  I  hope — 
Your  love  to  me  is  more — 
Cash.  Sir,  if  a  servant's 
Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  call'd  love,  you  are 
More  than  in  hope  ;  you  are  possess'd  of  it. 

Kite.  I  thank  you  heartily,  Thomas;  gi'  me  your 

hand. 

With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.    I  have,  Thomas, 
A  secret  to  impart  to  you — but 
When  once  you  have  it,  I  must  seal  your  lips  up. 
So  far  I  tell  you,  Thomas. 

Cash.  Sir,  for  that —  [Thomas, 

Kite.  Nay,  hear  me  out.     Think  I  esteem  you, 
When  I  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  private. 
It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest 
Than  thou'rt  aware  of,  Thomas.     If  thou  shouldst 
Reveal  it,  but— 

Cash.  How !   I  reveal  it  ? 

Kite.  Nay, 

I  do  not  think  thou  wouldst ;  but  if  thou  shouldst, 
'Twere  a  great  weakness. 

Cash.  A  great  treachery. 
Give  it  no  other  name. 

Kite.  Thou  wilt  not  do't,  then? 

Cash.  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  me  ever. 

Kite.  He  will  not  swear ;  he  has  some  reserva 
tion, 

Some  conceal'd  purpose,  and  close  meaning,  sure; 
Else,  being  urg'd  so  much,  how  should  he  choose 
But  lend  an  oath  to  all  this  protestation  ? 
He's  no  fanatic  ;  I  have  heard  him  swear. 
What  should  I  think  of  it  ?  Urge  him  again, 
And  by  some  other  way  ?    I  will  do  so.  [Aside. 

Well,  Thomas,  thou  hast  sworn  not  to  disclose — 
Yes,  you  did  swear. 

Cash.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  I  will, 
Please  you — 

Kite.  No,  Thomas,  I  dare  take  thy  word ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do,  as  thou  think'st  good  : 
r  am  resolv'd  without  it,  at  thy  pleasure. 

Cash.  By  my  soul's  safety,  then,  sir,  I  protest 

y  tongue  shall  ne'er  take  knowledge  of  a  word, 
Deliver' d  me  in  nature  of  your  trust. 

Kite.  It  is  too  much;  these  ceremonies  need  not ; 

know  thy  faith  to  be  as  firm  as  rock. 
Thomas,  come  hither,  near;  we  cannot  be 
Too  private  in  this  business.     So  it  is. 
"Jow  he  has  sworn,  I  dare  the  safelier  venture  : 

have  of  late,  by  divers  observations — 
But  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  there  it  is. 

will  bethink  me  ere  I  do  proceed.  [Aside. 

Thomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay, 
'l\  spy  some  fitter  time  soon,  or  to-morrow. 

Cash.  Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Kite.  I  will  think.  Give  me  rny  cloak.  And, Thomas, 

pray  you,  search  the  books,  'gainst  my  returu, 
"or  the  receipts  'twixt  me  and  Traps. 

Caih.   I  will,  sir. 
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Kite.  And,  hear  you  ;  it'  yuir  unstress'    brother 

W.-llbred, 

Chance  to  bring  hither  any  gentlemen 
Ere  I  come  buck,  let  one  straight  bring  me  word — 
Cash.   Very  well,  sir. 
Kitr.  To  the  Exchange;  do  you  ! 
Or  here  in  Coleman-stro*  t,  t..  .Ju-t:<-i>  Clement's  ; 
Forget  it  not,  nor  be  out  ol'  the  way. 
<\i~h.    I  will  not,  sir. 
Kite.  I  pray  you,  have  a  care  on't. 
Or  whether  he  come  or  no,  if  any  otln-r 
Stranger,  or  else,  fail  not  to  send  me  word. 
Catk.  I  shall  not,  sir. 
Kilt.   Be't  your  special  business 
Now  to  rrmi'iulM-r  it. 

Cash.  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 

Kiti:  Hut,  Thomas,  this  is  not  the  sec  ret,  Thomas, 
I  told  you  of. 

.   No,  sir,  I  do  suppose  it. 
Kitd.   Believe  me,  it  is  not. 
Cash.  Sir,  I  do  believe  you.  [Thomas, 

Kite.  By  heaven,  it  is  not !  That's  enough.     But, 
I  would  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  see  ? 
To  any  creature  living ;  yet  I  care  not. 
Well,  I  must  hence.     Thomas,  conceive  thus  much  ; 
It  was  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 
So  deep  a  secret  to  you  :   I  meant  not  this, 
But  that  I  have  to  tell  you.     This  is  nothing,  this. 
But  Thomas,  keep  this  from  my  wife,  I  charge  you, 
Lock'd  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here, 
No  greater  hell  than  to  be  slave  to  tt-ar.  [Exit. 

Catk.  Lock'd  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here  ! 
Whence  should  this  flood  of  passion,  trow,  take 

head,  eh  ? 

Best  dream  no  longer  of  this  running  humour, 
For  fear  I  sink.     But  soft, 

Here  is  company ;  now  must  I —  [Exit. 

Enter  WELLBRBD,  Young  KNO'WBLL,  BRAINWORM, 
Master  MATTHEW,  Master  STEPHEN,  and  Cap- 
tain  BOBADIL. 

Well.  Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolute  good 
jest,  and  exceedingly  well  carried. 

Young  K.  Ay,  and  our  ignorance  maintained  it  as 
well,  did  it  not  ? 

M '.•//.  Yes,  faith!  But  was't  possible  thou 
shouldst  not  know  him?  I  forgive  Mr.  Stephen, 
for  he  is  stupidity  itself.  Why,  Brainworm,  who 
would  have  thought  thou  hadst  been  such  an 
artificer  ? 

Young  K.  An  artificer !  an  architect !  Except  a 
man  had  studied  begging  all  his  life-time,  and  been 
a  weaver  of  language  from  his  infancy,  for  the  cloth 
ing  of  it,  I  never  saw  his  rival. 

Well.  Where  got'st  thou  this  coat,  I  marvel  ? 
Brain.  Of  a  Houndsditch  man,  sir;  one  of  the 
devil's  near  kinsmen ;  a  broker. 

Re-enter  CASH. 

Cath.  Francis  !  Martin  !  Ne'er  a  one  to  be  found 
now  ?  What  a  spite's  this? 

Well.  How  now,  Thomas,  is  my  brother  Kitely 
within  ? 

Ca*h.  No,  sir;  my  master  went  forth  e'en  now  : 
but  Master  Downright  is  within.  Cob!  What, 
Cob  !  Is  he  gone,  too  ? 

Well.  Whither  went  your  master,  Thomas  ;  canit 
thou  tell  ? 

Cath.  I  know  not ;  to  Justice  Clement's,  I  think, 
sir.  Cob !  [Efit. 

Ynuny  K.  Justiro  Clomont  !   What's  he? 

.   Why,    dost    th'-u  not   know  him.'    \\e  in  a 
itc,  a  ju-:  n  excellent  good 
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lawyer,  and  a  great  scholar  ;  but  the  only  mad  and 
merry  old  tVllow  in  Europe!  I  shewed  yo'u  him  the 
oth'T  day. 

'i</  K.  Oh  !  is  that  he  ?  I  remember  him  now. 
( Jnod  faith  !  and  he  has  a  very  strange  presence,  me- 
thinks;  it  shews  as  if  he  stood  out  of  the  rank  from 
other  men.  I  have  heard  many  of  his  jests  i'  the 
university.  They  say,  he  will  commit  a  man  for 
taking  the  wall  of  his  horse. 

Well.  Ay,  or  wearing  his  cloak  on  one  shoulder, 
or  serving  of  God.  Anything,  indeed,  if  it  come  in 
the  way  of  his  humour. 

He-enter  CASH. 

Cath.  Gasper,  Martin,  Cob!  'Heart!  where 
should  they  be,  I  trow  ? 

Capt.  B.  Master  Kitely'g  man,  pr'ythee,  vouch 
safe  us  the  lighting  of  this  match. 

Cath.  Fire  on  your  match  !  no  time  but  now  to 
vouchsafe?  Francis!  Cob!  [Exit. 

Capt.  B.  Body  of  me !  Here's  the  remainder  of 
seven  pounds  since  yesterday  was  seven  night.  'Tis 
your  right  Trinidado!  Did  you  never  take  anv, 
Master  Stephen? 

Step.  No,  truly,  sir!  but  I'll  learn  to  take  it 
now,  since  you  recommend  it  so. 

Capt.  B.  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation,  for 
what  I  tell  you  the  world  shall  not  reprove.  I 
have  been  in  the  Indies,  where  this  herb  grows, 
where  neither  myself,  nor  a  dozen  gentlemen  more, 
of  my  knowledge,  have  received  the  taste  of  any 
other  nutriment  in  the  world  for  the  space  of  one- 
and-twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of  this  simple 
only.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  but  'tis  most  divine, 
especially  your  Trinidado.  Your  Nicotian  is  good, 
too.  I  do  hold  it,  and  will  affirm  it  before  any 
prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign  and 
precious  weed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the 
use  of  man. 

Young  K.  This  speech  would  have  done  decently 
in  a  tobacco-trader's  mouth.  [Atide. 

Re-enter  CASH,  with  COB. 

Cash.  At  Justice  Clement's  he  is,  in  the  middle  of 
Coleman-street 

Cob.  Oh,  ho ! 

Capt.  B.  Where's  the  match  I  gave  thee,  Master 
Kitely's  man  ? 

Cath.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Cob.  By  God's-me  !  I  marvel  what  pleasure  or 
'elicity  they  have  in  taking  this  roguish  tobacco ! 
It's  good  for  nothing  but  to  choke  a  man,  and  fill 
lim  full  of  smoke  and  embers.  [Captain  BOBADIL 
'ttCoB  with  a  cudyel;  MATTHEW  runt  away.} 

All.  Oh  !  good  captain !  hold,  hold  ! 

Capt.  B.  You  base  scullion,  you. 

Cash.  Come,  thou  must  need  be  talking,  too; 
thou'rt  well  enough  served. 

Cob.  Well,  it  shall  be  a  dear  beating,  an'  I  live  ! 
T  will  have  justice  for  this. 

Capt.    B.     Do    you  prate?     Do   you  murmur? 

[Beats  COB  off. 

Young  K.  Nay,  good  Captain,  will  you  regard  the 
nunour  of  a  fool  ? 

Capt.  B.  A  whoreson,  filthy  slave,  a  dung-worm, 
an  excrement !  Body  o'Caesar,  but  that  I  scorn  to 
et  forth  so  mean  a  spirit,  I'd  have  stabbed  him  to 
he  earth. 

Well.  Marry,  the  law  forbid,  sir. 

Capt.  B.  By  Pharaoh's  foot,  I  would  have  done 
t. 

Step.  Oh  !  he  swears  admirably  !  By  Pharaoh's 
oot,  body  of  Caesar ;  I  shall  never  do  it,  sure ;  upon 
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mine  honour,  and  by  St.  George;  no  I  ha'nt  the 
right  grace.  [Aside. 

Wdl.  But,  soft,  where's  Mr.  Matthew — gone  ? 

Brain.  No,  sir  ;  they  went  in  here. 

Well.  Oh !  let's  follow  them :  Master  Matthew 
is  gone  to  salute  his  mistress  in  verse.  We  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  hear  some  of  his  poetry  now. 
He  never  comes  unfurnished.  Brainworm! 

Step.  B  rainworm !  Where  is  this  Brain  worm? 

Young  K.  Ay,  cousin,  no  words  of  it,  upon  your 
gentility. 

Step."  Not  I,  body  of  me  !  by  this  air,  St.  George, 
and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh! 

Well.  Rare !  your  cousin's  discourse  is  simply 
drawn  out  with  oaths. 

Young  K.  'Tis  larded  with  'em  :  a  kind  of  French 
dressing,  if  you  love  it.  Come,  let's  in;  come, 
cousin.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  Hall  in  Justice  Clement's  house. 
Enter  KITELY  and  COB, 

Kite.  Ah  !  How  many  are  there,  say'st  thou  ? 

Cob.  Marry,  sir,  your  brother,  Master  Wellbred — 

Kite.  Tut !  beside  him :  what  strangers  are  there, 
man? 

Cob.  Strangers  !  let  me  see  ;  one,  two— Mass !  I 
know  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 

Kite.  How,  so  many? 

Cob.  Ay,  there's  some  five  or  six  of  them  at  the 
most. 

Kite.  A  swarm,  a  swarm ! 
Spite  of  the  deyil,  how  they  sting  my  head 
With  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large !  But  Cob, 
How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  hither,  Cob  ? 

Cob.  A  little  while,  sir. 

Kite.  Didst  thou  come  running  ? 

Cob.  No,  sir. 

Kite.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy  haste  ! 
Bane  to  my  fortunes.     What  meant  I  to  marry  ? 
I,  that  before  was  rank'd  in  such  content; 
My  mind  at  rest,  too,  in  so  soft  a  peace, 
Being  free  master  of  my  own  free  thoughts, 
And  now  become  a  slave  ?  What,  never  sigh  ! 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  for  thou  art  a  cuckold. 
'Tis  done  !  'tis  done  '.  Nay,  when  such  flowing  store, 
Plenty  itself  falls  into  my  wife's  lap, 
The  cornucopia  will  be  mine,  I  know.     But,  Cob, 
What  entertainment  had  they  ?  I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  them  welcome,  eh  ! 

Cob.  Like  enough,  sir;  yet  I  heard  not  a  word 
of  it.  [the  voice, 

Kite.  No  ;  their  lips  were  seal'd  with  kisses,  and 
Drown'd  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival, 
Had  lost  its  motion,  state,  and  faculty. 
Cob,  which  of  them  was't  that  first  kiss'd  my  wife  ? 
My  sister,  I  should  say — my  wife,  alas  ! 
I  fear  not  her,     Ha !  who  was  it,  say'st  thou  ? 

Cob.  By  my  troth,  sir,  will  you  have  the  truth  of  it  ? 

Kite.  Ay,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 

Cob.  Then  I  am  a  vagabond,  and  fitter  for  Bride 
well  than  your  worship's  company,  if  I  saw  any 
body  to  be  kissed,  unless  they  wTould  have  kissed 
the  post  in  the  middle  of  the  warehouse ;  for  there 
I  left  them  all  at  their  tobacco,  with  a  plague. 

Kite.  How  !     were    they  not  gone  in,  then,  ere 
thou  cam'st  ? 

Cob.  Oh !  no,  sir. 

Kite.  Spite  o'the  devil!  What  do  I  stay  here, 
then  ?  Cob,  follow  me.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE   I.— A  Room  in  Kitely's  liouse. 

Enter  DOWNRIGHT  and  Dame  KITELY. 

Down.  Well,  sister,  I  tell  you  true;  and  you'll 
find  it  so  in  the  end. 

Dame  K.  Alas!  brother,  what  would  you  have 
me  to  do  ?  I  cannot  help  it.  You  see  my  brother 
brings  'em  in  here;  they  are  his  friends. 

Down.  His  friends  !  his  friends  !  'Slud,  they  do 
nothing  but  haunt  him  up  and  down,  like  a  sort  of 
unlucky  spirits,  and  tempt  him  to  all  manner  of 
villany  that  can  be  thought  of.  Well,  by  this  light, 
a  little  thing  would  make  me  play  the  devil  with 
some  of  'em.  And  'twere  not  more  for  your  hus 
band's  sake,  than  any  thing  else,  I'd  make  the  house 
too  hot  for  the  best  of  'em.  They  should  say,  and 
swear,  hell  were  broken  loose  ere  they  went  hence. 
But,  by  God's  will,  'tis  nobody's  fault  but  your's ; 
for  an'  you  had  done  as  you  might  have  done,  they 
should  have  been  parboiled  and  baked  too,  every 
mother's  son,  ere  they  should  ha'  come  in,  e'er  a  one 
of  'em. 

Dame  K.  God's  my  life  !  did  you  ever  hear  the 
like  ?  What  a  strange  man  is  this  !  Could  I  keep 
out  all  them,  think  you  ?  I  should  put  myself  against 
half  a  dozen  men,  should  I  ?  Good  faith,  you'd  mad 
the  patientest  body  in  the  world  to  hear  you  talk  so, 
without  any  sense  or  reason. 
Enter  BRIDGET,  Master  MATTHEW,  WELLBRED, 

STEPHEN,  Young  KNO'WELL,  Captain  BOBADIL, 

and  CASH. 

Brid.  Servant,  in  troth,  you  are  too  prodigal 
Of  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it  forth 
Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 

Mat.  You  say  well,  mistress;  and  I  mean  as 
well. 

Down.  Heyday,  here  is  stuff! 

Well.  Oh !  now  stand  close.  Pray  heaven  she 
can  get  him  to  read  ;  he  should  do  it  of  his  own  na 
tural  impudence. 

Brid.  Servant,  what  is  this  same,  I  pray  you  ? 

Mat.  Marry,  an  elegy !  an  elegy !  an  odd  toy — 
I'll  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Brid.  Pray  you  do,  servant. 

Down.  Oh  !  here's  no  foppery.  Death  !  I  can  en 
dure  the  stocks  better. 

Young  K.  What  ails  thy  brother  ?  Can  he  not 
bear  the  reading  of  a  ballad  ?  [To  WELLBREP. 

WTell.  Oh !  no ;  a  rhyme  to  him  is  worse  than 
cheese,  or  a  bagpipe.  But  mark,  you  lose  the 
protestation. 

Capt.  B.  Master  Matthew,  you  abuse  the  expec 
tation  of  your  dear  mistress  and  her  fair  sister. 
Fie  !  while  you  live,  avoid  this  prolixity. 

Mat.  I  shall,  sir.     [Reads.] 

"  Rare  creature,  let  me  speak  without  offence  ; 

Would  heav'n  my  rude  words  had  the  influence 

To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine  ; 

Then  shouldst  thou  be  his  prisoner,  who  is  thine." 

[Master  STEPHEN  shakes  his  head. 

Young  K.  'Slight,  he  shakes  his  head  like  a  bottle, 
to  feel  an'  there  be  any  brain  in  it ! 

Well.  Sister,  what  ha'  you  here  ?  verses  ?  Pray 
you,  let's  see.  Who  made  these  verses  ?  They  are 
excellently  good. 

Mat.  Oh  !  Master  Wellbred,  'tis  your  disposition 
o  say  so,  sir.  They  were  good  i'  the  morning;  I 
made  'em  extempore  this  morning. 
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Well.   How,  extempore? 

Mat.  I  would  I  might  be  hanged  else ;  ask  Cap 
tain  Bobadil ;  he  saw  me  write  them  at  the — the 
Star  yonder. 

Step.  Cousin,  how  do  you  like  this  gentleman's 
verses  ? 

Youny  K.  Oh,  admirable  !  the  best  that  ever  I 
heard,  coz. 

Step.  Body  o'Caesar  !  they  are  admirable !  The 
best  that  ever  I  heard,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 

DHU-H.  I  am  vexed  ;  I  can  hold  ne'er  a  bone  of 
me  still !  'Heart,  I  thiuk  they  mean  to  build  and 
breed  here.  [Aside. 

MV//.  Sister  Kitely,  I  marvel  you  get  you  not  a 
servant  that  can  rhyme  and  do  tricks,  too. 

Doirn.  Oh,  monster!  Impudence  itself!  Tricks! 
Come,  you  might  practise  your  ruffian  tricks  some 
where  rise,  and  not  Iwrc,  I  wuss.  This  is  no  tavern, 
nor  driuking-school,  to  vent  your  exploits  in. 

n\  II.   How  now  !   Whose  cow  has  calved  ? 

Do'i-n.  Many,  that  has  mine,  sir.  Nay,  boy, 
never  look  askance  at  me  for  the  matter ;  I'll  tell 
you  of  it ;  ay,  sir,  you  and  your  companions  !  Mend 
y -ourselves,  when  I  ha'  done ! 

MV//.  My  companions  ? 

/)«</•»«.  Yes,  sir,  your  companions  ;  so  I  say.  I 
mn  not  afraid  of  you  nor  them  neither,  your  hangbys 
here.  You  must  have  your  poets  and  your  pollings, 
your  soldados  and  foolados,  to  follow  you  up  and 
down  the  city  ;  and  here  they  must  come  to  domi 
neer  and  swagger.  Sirrah,  you  ballad-singer,  and 
slops,  your  fellow  there,  get  you  out ;  get  you 
home  ;  or,  by  this  steel,  I'll  cut  off  your  ears,  and 
that  presently. 

Well.  'Slight!  stay,  and  let's  see  what  he  dare 
do.  Cut  off  his  ears  \  cut  a  whetstone.  You  are  an 
ass,  do  you  see  ;  touch  any  man  here,  and  by  this 
hand,  I'll  run  my  rapier  to  the  hilts  in  you. 

Down.  Yea,  that  would  I  fain  see,  boy.  [They 
all  draw,  and  thty  of  the  house  part  them.] 

Dame  K.  Oh,  Jesu  !  Murder!  Thomas!  Gasper! 


liriil.   Help,  help!  Thomas! 
Youny  K.  Gentlen 


emen,  forbear,  I  pray  you. 
.~  B.  Well,  sirrah  !  you  Holofernes !  By  my 
hand,  I  will  pink  your  flesh  full  of  holes  with  my 
rapier,  for  this  ;  I  will,  by  this  good  heaven.  Nay, 
let  him  come,  gentleman,  by  the  body  of  St.  George, 
I'll  not  kill  him.  [They  offer  to  fiyht  again,  and  are 
parted.] 

Cath.  Hold,  hold  !  good  gentlemen. 

Down.  You  whoreson,  bragging  coistril. 
Enter  KITELY. 

Kite.  Why,  how  now  !  what's  the  matter  ?  What's 

the  stir  here  ? 

Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  off  this  rage. 
My  wife  and  sister,  they're  the  cause  of  this. 
What,  Thomas ;  where  is  the  knave  ? 

Cath.  Here,  sir. 

Well.  Come,  let's  go ;  this  is  one  of  my  brother's 
ancient  humours,  this. 

[Exeunt  Master  MATTHEW,  Captain  BOB  A  OIL, 
Young  KNO'WELL,  and  WELLBKED. 

Step.  I  am  glad  nobody  was  hurt  by  his  ancient 
humour.  [I-'iit. 

Kite.  Why,  how  now,  brother;  who  enforced  this 
brawl  I 

Dovm.  A  sort  of  lewd  rake.  And  they  must 
come  here  to  read  ballads,  and  roguery,  and  trash  ! 
I'll  mar  the  knot  of  'em  ere  I  sleep,  perhaps; 
especially  Bob  there,  he  that's  all  manner  ..t  : 
and  songs  and  sonnets,  his  fellow.  But  I'll  follow 
'em.  !/.;,/.. 


Itrid.  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent, 
TIID  sudden  in  your  humour. 
Then?  was  one,  a  civil  gentleman, 
And  very  worthily  demean'd  himself. 

Kite.  Oh  !  that  was  some  love  of  your's,  sister. 

Brid.  A  love  of  mine  ?  I  would  it  were  no  worse, 
brother?  You'd  pay  my  portion  sooner  than  you 
think  -fir.  [&*. 

I  him,-  K.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  exceeding  fair  disposition,  and  of  very  excellent 
parts.  What  a  coil  arid  stir  is  here !  |  l-'.iit. 

Kite.   Her  love,  by  heav'n  !   my  wife's  minion  ! 
Death,  these  phrases  are  intolerable! 
Well,  well,   well,  well,  well,   well ! 
It  is  too  plain,  too  clear.     Thomas,  come  hither. 
What,  arc  they  gone  ? 

Cash.  Ay,  sir,  they  went  in. 
My  mistress  and  your  sister— 

Kite.  Are  any  of  the  gallants  within 

Cash.  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

Kite.  Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 

Cash.  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Kite.  What  gentleman  was  it  that  they  praised 
so,  Thomas? 

Catk.  One,  they  call  him  Master  Kno'well,  a 
handsome  young  gentleman,  sir.  [much. 

Kite.  Ay,  I  thought  so.     My  mind   gave  me  as 
I'll  die,  but  they  have  hid  him  in  the  house 
Somewhere  ;    I'll   go  and  search.      Go   with  me, 

Thomas ; 
Be  true  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  a  master. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Moorfieldt. 

Enter  Young  KNO'WELL,  WELLBRED,  and 
BRAINWORM. 

Youny  K.  Well,  Brainwonn,  perform  this  busi 
ness  happily,  and  thou  makest  a  purchase  of  my 
love  for  ever. 

Well.  I'faith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their  best 
faculties  ;  but  at  my  hand,  remember  the  message 
to  my  brother;  for  there's  no  other  means*  to  start 
him  out  of  his  house. 

Brain.  I  warrant  you,  sir;  fear  nothing.  I  have 
a  nimble  soul  has  waked  all  forces  of  my  phantasy 
by  this  time,  and  put  'em  in  true  motion.  What 
you  have  possessed  me  withal,  I'll  discharge  it 
amply,  sir ;  make  it  no  question. 

Well.  Forth,  and  prosper,  Brainworm.  Faith  ! 
Ned,  how  dost  thou  approve  of  my  abilities  in  this 
device  ? 

Young  K.  Troth,  well,  howsoever;  but  it  will 
come  excellent  if  it  take. 

Well.  Take,  man  !  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but 
take,  if  the  circumstances  miscarry  n..(.  But  tell 
me  ingenuously,  dost  thou  affect  my  sister  Bridget, 
as  thou  pretend'  st  ? 

K.   Friend,  am  I  worthy  of  belief  ? 
.  Come,  do  not   protest.     In  faith,  she  is  a 
maid  of  good   ornament,  and   much  modesty ;  and 
exe.-pt    I    conceived    very    worthily   of    her,    thoi 
shouidst  not  have  her. 

Youny  K.  Nay,  that  I'm  afraid  will  be  a  questio 
yot,  whether  I  shall  have  her  or  no. 

Mr//.   'Slid,  tlmu   shalt   have  her;  by  this   lig 
thou  shalt. 

}»nntj  K.  I  am  satisfied;  and  do  believe  th 
wilt  omit  no  offered  occasion  to  make  my  desi 
complete. 

MV//.  Thou  shalt  see  and  know  I  will  not. 

3  P  2 
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ACTING  DRAMA. 


[Act  IV 


Enter  FORMAL  and  KNO'WELL. 
For.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir  ? 
Kiio.  Ay,  a  knave;  I  took  him  begging  o'the  way 
This  morning,  as  I  came  over  Moorfields. 

Re-enter  BRA  IN  WORM. 
Oh  !  here  he   is. — You  have  made  fair  speed,  be 

lieve  me  ; 
Where  i'the  name  of  sloth  could  you  be  thus — 

Brain.   Marry,    peace  be  my   comfort,    whore    I 
thought  I  should  have  had  little    comfort  of  youi 
worship's  service. 
A  no.   How  so  ? 

Brain.  Oh,  sir !    your  coming  to  the  city,  youi 

entertainment   of   me,    and    your    sending   me    to 

watch — indeed,  all  the  circumstances  either  of  your 

charge,  or  any  employment,  are  as  open  to  your  son 

as  to  yourself.  [Bra'inworm, 

Kno.    How   should  that  be,  unless  that  villain, 

Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 

All  that  I  strictly  charged  him  to  conceal !    'Tis  so  ! 

Brain.   I  am  partly  o'that  faith  ;  'tis  so,  indeed. 

Kno.  But  how  should  he  know  you  to  be  my  man 

Brain.  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  tell;  unless  it  be  by 

the  black  art !    Is  not  your  son  a  scholar,  sir  ? 

Kno.  Yes;  but  I  hope  his  soul  is  not  allied 

Unto  such  hellish  practice  ;  if  it  were, 

I  had  just,  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  him, 

And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 

But  where  didst  thou  find  them,  Fitz-sword  ? 

Brain.  You  should  rather  ask  where  they  found 
me,  sir;  for  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was  going  along  in  the 
street,  thinking  nothing,  when,  of  a  sudden,  a  voice 
calls,  "  Mr.  Kno' well's  man  !"  another  cries,  "  sol 
dier  !"  and  then,  half  a  dozen  of 'em,  till  they  had 
called  me  within  a  house,  where  I  no  sooner  came, 
but  out  flew  all  their  rapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some 
three  or  four  score  oaths  to  accompany 'em;  and 
all  to  tell  me,  I  was  a  dead  man  if  I  did  not  confess 
where  you  were,  and  how  I  was  employed,  and 
about  what ;  which,  when  they  could  not  get  out  of 
me,  as  I  protest  they  must  have  dissected  me,  and 
made  an  anatomy  of  me  first,  and  so  I  told  'em,  they 
locked  me  up  into  a  room  i'the  top  of  a  high  house ; 
whence,  by  great  miracle,  having  a  light  heart,  I 
slid  down  by  a  bottom  of  packthread  into  the  street, 
and  so  escaped,  But,  sir,  thus  much  I  can  assure 
you,  for  I  heard  it  while  I  was  locked  up,  there  were 
a  great  many  rich  merchants'  and  brave  citizens' 
wives  with  'em  at  a  feast ;  and  your  son,  Mr.  Ed 
ward,  withdrew  with  one  of  'em,  and  has  'pointed  to 
meet  her  anon,  at  one  Cob's  house,  a  water-bearer, 
that  dwells  by  the  wall.  Now,  there  your  worship 
shall  be  sure  "to  take  him;  for  there  he  preys,  and 
fail  he  will  not.  [not. 

Kno.  Nor  will  I  fail  to  break  his  match,  I  doubt 
Go  thou  along  with  Justice  Clement's  man,  [thou  ? 
And  stay  there  for  me.  At  one  Cob's  house  say'st 
Brain.  Ay,  sir,  there  you  shall  have  him.  [EJtii 
KNO'WELL. 1  Yes!  Invisible!  Much  wench,  or  much 
sou  !  'Slight !  when  he  has  staid  there  three  or  four 
hours,  Iva vailing  with  the  expectation  of  wonders, 
and  at  length  be  delivered  of  air!  Oh!  the  sport 
that  I  should  then  take  to  look  on  him,  if  I  durst  ! 
But  now  I  mean  to  appear  no  more  before  him  in 
this  shape.  I  have  another  trick  to  act  yet.  [Aside.] 
Sir,  I  make  you  stay  somewhat  long. 

For.  Not  a.  whit,  sir. 
You  have  been  lately  in  the  wars,  sir,  it  seems  ? 

Brain.  Marry  have  I,  sir,  to  my  loss,  and  expense 
of  all,  almost — 

For.  Troth,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  bestow  a  bottle 
o'you,  if  it  please  you  to  accept  it — 


Brain.  Oh  !   sir — 

For.  But  to  hear  the  manner  of  your  services  and 
your  devices  in  the  wars ;  they  say  they  be  very 
strange,  and  not  like  those  a  man  reads  i'n  Roman 
histories,  or  sees  at  Mile-end. 

Brain.  No,  I  assure  you,  sir ;  why,  at  any  time 
when  it  pleases  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to  discourse 
with  you  all  I  know — and  more  too,  somewhat. 


[Aside. 
>'U 


For.  No  better  time  than  now,  sir.  We'll  go  to 
the  Windmill ;  there  we  shall  have  a  cup  of  neat 
grist,  as  we  call  it.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me  request 
you  to  the  Windmill. 

Brain.  I'll  follow  you,  sir  ;  and  make  grist  o'you, 


if  I  have  good  luck. 
Re-6 


[  Aside. — Ejceun  t . 


ter  Young  KNO'WELL,  with  Master  MATTHEW, 
Captain  BOBADIL,  and  STEPHEN. 

Mat.  Sir,  did  your  eyes  ever  taste  the  like  clown 
of  him,  where  we  were  to-day,  Mr.  Wellbred's  half- 
brother  ?  I  think  the  whole  earth  cannot  shew  his 
parallel,  by  this  day-light. 

Young  K.  We  are  now  speaking  of  him.  Captain 
Bobadil  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul  o'you,  too. 

Mat.  Oh !  ay,  sir  !  he  threatened  me  with  the 
bastinado. 

Capt.  B.  Ay,  but  I  think  I  taught  you  prevention 
this  morning  for  that.  You  shall  kill  him,  beyond 
question,  if  you  be  so  generously  minded. 

Mat.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  excellent  trick. 

Capt.  B.  Oh  !  you  do  not  give  spirit  enough  to 
your  motion  ;  you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy  !  Oh  !  it 
must  be  done  like  lightning,  boy  !  Tut!  'tis  nothing, 
an't  be  not  done  in  a  punto. 

Young  K.  Captain,  did  you  ever  prove  yourself 
upon  any  of  our  masters  of  defence  here  ? 

Mat.  Oh,  good  sir  !  yes,  I  hope  he  has. 

Capt.  B.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  They  have  assaulted 
me  some  three,  four,  five,  six  of  them  together,  as  I 
have  walked  alone  in  divers  skirts  o'the  town,  where 
I  have  driven  them  before  me  the  whole  length  of  a 
street,  in  the  open  *iew  of  all  our  gallants,  pitying 
to  hurt  them,  believe  me.  Yet  all  this  lenity  will 
not  overcome  their  spleen ;  they  will  be  doing  with 
the  pismire,  raising  a  hill  a  man  may  spurn  abroad 
with  his  foot  at  pleasure.  By  myself  I  could  have 


it  pie 
;  bu 


slain  them  all ;  but  I  delight  not  in  murder.  I  am 
k>ath  to  bear  any  other  than  this  bastinado  for  'em; 
yet  I  hold  it  good  policy  not  to  go  disarmed  ;  for 
:hough  I  be  skilful,  I  may  be  oppressed  with  mul 
titudes. 

Young  K.  Ay,  believe  me,  may  you,  sir ;   and,  in. 
my  conceit,  our  whole  nation  should  sustain  the  loss 
y  it,  if  it  were  so. 

Capt.  B.  Alas !  no.     What's  a  peculiar  man  to  a 
nation  ?     Not  seen. 

Young  K.  Oh  !  but  your  skill,  sir  ! 
Capt.  B.  Indeed,  that  might  be  some  loss ;  but 
,vho  respects  it  ?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of 
private,  and  under  seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  live 
icre  obscure,  and  to  myself;  but  were  I  known  to 
majesty  and  the  lords,  observe  me,  I  would  un 
dertake,  upon  this  poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public 
Benefit  of  the  state,  not  only  to  spare  the  entire 
ives  of  his  subjects  in  general,  but  to  save  the  one 
lalf,  nay,  three  parts  of  his  yearly  charge  in  holding 
war,  and  against  what  enemy  soever.  And  how 
vould  I  do  it,  think  you  ? 

Young  K.  Nay,  I  know  not ;  nor  can  I  conceive. 

Capt.  B.  Why,  thus,  sir  :   I  would  select  nineteen 

more  to  myself,  throughout  the  land ;    gentlemen 

hey  should  be ;  of  a  good  spirit,  and  able  constitu- 

ion  ;  I  would  choose  them  by  an  instinct,  a  charac- 
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ter  that  I  have  ;  and  I  would  teach  tin--'1  ninetce 
the  special  rules,  as  your  punto,  your  rcvor> 
stoccata,  imbroccata,  your  passada,  your  moi 
tauto  ;  till  they  could  all  pla\  very  near,  or  alt 
ther  as  well  as  myself.  This  done,  say  the  mem 
were  forty  thousand  strong;  we  twenty  would  com 
into  the  Held  the  tenth  of  March,  or  thereabouts 
and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of  tlie  enemy;  the 
could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us.  Well,  we  \\uul 
kill  them;  challenge  twenty  more,  kill  them 
twenty  more,  kill  them,  too;  and  thus  would  w 
kill  every  man  his  twenty  a-day,  that's  (went 
score ;  twenty  score,  that's  two  hundred ;  tw 
hundred  a  day,  five  days  a  thousand ;  forty  thou 
sand;  forty  times  live,  tive  times  forty  ;  two  hun 
dred  days  kills  them  all  by  computation.  And  th 
I  will  venture  to  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  t( 
perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  practisec 
upon  us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood;  that  is 
civilly  by  the  sword. 

}'<iitnfi  K.  Why,  are  you  so  sure  of  your  hand 
Captain,  at  all  times. 

Capt.  B.  Tut !  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my  repu 
tation  with  you. 

Young  K.  I  would  not  stand  in  Downright's  state 
then,  an'  you  meet  him,  for  the  wealth  of  any  one 
street  in  London. 

Capt.  B.  Why,  sir,  you  mistake.  If  he  were  here 
now,  by  this  welkin,  I  would  not  draw  my  weapon 
on  him!  Let  this  gentleman  do  his  mind;  but  1 
will  bastinado  him,  by  the  bright  sun,  wherever  I 
meet  him. 

Mat.  Faith,  and  I'll  have  a  fling  at  him,  at  my 
distance. 

Enter  DOWNRIGHT,  walking  over  the  stage. 
Young  K.  God's  so  !  Lookye  where  he  is ;  yonder 
he  goes. 

Down.  What  peevish  luck  have  I ;  I  cannot  meet 
with  these  bragging  rascals. 
Capt.  B.  It's  not  he,  is  it  ? 
Young  K.  Yes,  faith,  it  is  he. 
Mat.  I'll  be  hanged,  then,  if  that  were  he. 
Young  K.  I  assure  you  that  was  he. 
Step.  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 
Capt.  B.  Had  I  thought  it  had  been  he,  he  must 
not  have  gone  so ;  but  I  can  hardly  be  induced  to 
believe  it  was  he  yet. 

Young  K.  That  1  think,  sir.  But  see,  he  is  come 
again. 

Re-enter  DOWNRIGHT. 

Dawn.  Oh !  Pharaoh's  foot,  have  I  found  you  ? 
Come,  draw;  to  your  tools.  Draw,  gipsey,  or  I'll 
thrash  you. 

Capt.  B.  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe  in  thee, 
hear  me — 

Down.  Draw  your  weapon,  then. 
Capt.  B.  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on'ttill  now, 
body  of  me  !   I  ha  1  a  warrant  of  the  pence  served  on 
me  even  now,  as  I  came  along,  by  a  water-bearer ; 
this  gentleman  saw  it,  Mr.  Matthew. 

[DowMuuirr  litdtsCa.pt.  BOOADIL;  MATTHEW 

tuns  away. 

Doirn.  'Sdeath  !   you  will  not-lraw,  then  ? 
Capt.  B.  Hold,  hold  !   under  thy  favour,  forbear. 
Down.  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you  whore 
son  foist  you.    You'll  control  the  point,  you  ?   Your 
contort  is  gone;  had  he  staid,  he  had  shared  with 
you,  sir.  \r.i't. 

1  "uny  K.  Twenty,  and  kill  (i  em;  twenty  more, 
kill  them,  too— ha,  ha  ! 

Capt.  If.  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness  ;  I  was 
bound  to  the  peace,  by  this  good  day. 


K.  No,  faith,  it's  an  ill  day,  Captain, 
never  reckon  it  other;  but  say  you  were  bound  to 
tli.-  peace,  tbc  law  allow*  \on  to  defend  yourself; 
tliat  will  prove  bin 

.  />'.  I  cannot  tell,  sir.  I  desire  good  con 
struction,  in  fair  .-ort.  1  never  HUUUBM  the  like 
disgrace,  l>y  hea  1  was  struck  with  a 

planet. 

.   No,  Captain,  you  was  struck  with  a  stick. 

Yomnj  K.  Ay,  like  enough;  I  have  heard  of  many 
that  have  been  beaten  under  a  planet.  Go,  get  you 
to  a  surgeon.  'Slid  1  and  the*<-  I,,-  y-ur  tricks, 
your  passados  and  your  montantos,  I'll  none  of  them. 

Capt.  B.  I  was  planet-struck  certainly.         >  ,' 

Young  K.  Oh,  manners !  that  this  age  uhould 
bring  forth  such  creatures  !  that  nature  should  be  at 
leisure  to  make  'em !  Come,  • 

St<-}>.   Mass  !   I'll  have  this  cloak. 

\uung  K.  God's  will,  'tis  Downright's. 

Step.  Nay,  it's  mine  now;  another  niight  have 
ta'en  it  up  as  well  as  1.  I'll  wear  it,  so  I  will. 

Young  K.  How,  an'  he  see  it?  He'll  challenge  it, 
assure  yourself. 

Step.  Ay,  but  he  shall  not  ha't;  I'll  say  I  bought 
t. 

Young  K.  Take  heed  you  buy.it  not  too  dear, 
coz.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Chamber  in  Kitely's  House. 

Enter  KITKLY  and  CASH. 

Kite.  Art  thou  sure,  Thomas,  we  have  pried  into 
all  and  every  part  throughout  the  house  ?  Is  there 

10  hy-place,   or    dark    corner,   has    escaped    our 
earches  ? 

Cash.  Indeed,  sir,  none ;  there's  not  a  hole  or 
ook  unsearched  by  us,  from  the  upper  loft  unto 
be  cellar. 

Kite.  They  have  conveyed  him  then  away,  or  hid 
im  in  some  privacy  of  their  own.  Whilst  we  were 
earching  of  the  dark  closet  by  my  sister's  chamber, 
'idst  thou  not  think  thou  heard'st  a  rustling  on  the 
ther  side,  and  a  soft  tread  of  feet? 

Cash.  Upon  my  truth,  I  did  not,  sir ;  or  if  you 
id,  it  might  be  only  the  vermin  in  the  wainscot; 
lie  house  is  old,  and  over-run  with  'em. 

Kite,  It  is  indeed,  Thomas.  We  should  bane 
icse  rats.  Dost  thou  understand  me  ?  We  will — 
icy  shall  not  harbour  here  ;  I'll  cleanse  my  house 
roin  'em,  if  fire  or  poison  can  effect  it :  I  will  not 
e  tormented  thus.  They  gnaw  my  brain,  and  bur- 
ow  in  my  heart:  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Cash.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.     Good  now, 
hat   is't  disturbs  you  thus  ?    Pray,  be  comp 
'hese  starts  of  passion  have  some  cause,  I  fear,  that 
ouches  you  more  nearly. 

Kite.  Sorely,  sorely,  Thomas.  It  cleaves  too  close 

me — oh,  me  !  [Sighs.!  Lend  me  thy  arm — so, 
ood  Cash. 

Cash.  You  tremble  and  look  pale  !  Let  me  call 
sistance. 

Kite.  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds  !  Alas,  alas  ! 
is  not  in  medicine  to  give  me  ease — here,  here  it 
es. 

What,  sir  ? 

.   Why— nothing,  nothing.     I  am 
et  more  than  dead;   I  have  a  burning  fever  in  my 
ind,  and  long  for  that,  which,  having,  would  de- 
roy  me. 

Cash.  Believe  me, 'tis  your   fane, 
hut  uj)  vonr  ^cuero  i»   mind  from  st.cli   intru.. 

11  hazard  all   my  growi.i^  favour  wiiii  you;  I'll 
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stake  my  present,  my  future  welfare,  that  some  base 
whispering  knave — nay,  pardon  me,  sir — hath,  in 
the  best  and  richest  soil,  sown  seeds  of  rank  and  evil 
nature  !  Oh  1  my  master,  should  they  take  root — 

[Laughing  within. 

Kite.  Hark,  hark !  Dost  thou  not  hear  ?  What 
think'st  thou  now  ?  Are  they  not  laughing  at  me? 
They  are,  they  are  !  They  have  deceived  the  wittol, 
and  thus  they  triumph  in  their  infamy.  This  aggra 
vation  is  not  to  be  borne.  [Laughing  again.]  Hark, 
again  1  Cash,  do  thou  unseen  steal  in  upon  'em,  and 
listen  to  their  wanton  conference. 

Cash.  I  shall  obey  you,  though  against  my  will. 

[Exit. 

Kite.  Against  his  will !  Ha !  it  may  be  so.  He's 
young,  and  may  be  bribed  for  them  ;  they've  various 
mcana  to  draw  the  unwary  in.  If  it  be  so,  I'm  lost, 
deceived,  betrayed,  and  my  bosom,  my  full-fraught 
bosom,  is  unlocked  and  opened  to  mockery  and 
laughter  I  Heaven  forbid  !  He  cannot  be  that  viper ; 
sting  the  hand  that  raised  and  cherished  him  !  Were 
this  stroke  added,  I  should  be  cursed.  But  it  cannot 
be  ;  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Re-enter  CASH. 

Cash.  You  are  musing,  sir.  [why — 

Kite.  I  ask  your  pardon,  Cash.  Ask  me  not 
I  have  wronged  you,  and  am  sorry.  'Tis  gone. 

Cash.  If  you  suspect  my  faith — 

Kite.  I  do  not — say  no  more ;  and  for  my  sake 
let  it  die  and  be  forgotten.  Have  you  seen  your 
mistress,  and  heard  whence  was  that  noise? 

Cash.  Your  brother,  Master  Wellbred,  is  with 
'cm,  and  I  found  them  throwing  out  their  mirth  on 
a  very  truly  ridiculous  subject:  it  is  one  Formal,  as 
he  styles  himself,  and  he  appertains,  so  he  phrases 
it,  to  Justice  Clement,  and  would  speak  with  you. 

Kite.  With  me  ?  Art  thou  sure  it  is  the  Justice's 
clerk  ?  Where  is  he  ? 

Enter  BRAINWOKM,  as  FORMAL. 
Who  are  you,  friend  ? 

Brain.  An  appendix  to  Justice  Clement,  vulgarly 
called  his  clerk. 

Kite.  What  are  your  wants  with  me  ? 

Brain.   None. 

Kite.  Do  you  not  want  to  speak  with  me  ? 

Brain.  No,  but  my  master  does. 

Kite.  What  are  the  Justice's  commands  ? 

Brain.  He  doth  not  command,  but  entreats  Mas 
ter  Kitely  to  be  with  him  directly,  having  matters 
of  some  moment  to  communicate  unto  him. 

Kite.  What  can  it  be  ?  Say  I'll  be  with  him  in 
stantly  ;  and  if  your  legs,  friend,  go  not  faster  than 
your  tongue,  I  shall  be  there  before  you. 

Brain.  I  will.      Vale.  [Exit. 

Kite.  'Tis  a  precious  fool,  indeed  !  I  must  go  forth. 
But  first  come  hither,   Thomas  :    I  have  admitted 
tliee  into  the  close  recesses  of  my  heart,  and  shewed 
thee  all  my  frailties,  passions,  everything. 
Be  careful  of  thy  promise,  keep  good  watch. 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thomas? 

Cash.  As  truth's  self,  sir. 

But  be  assur'd  you're  heaping  care  and  trouble 
Upon  a  sandy  base  ;  ill-plac'd  suspicion 
Recoils  upon  yourself.     She's  chaste  as  comely  ; 
Believe't  she  is.     Let  her  not  note  your  humour; 
Disperse  the  gloom  upon  your  brow,  and  be 
As  clear  as  her  unsullied  honour. 

Kite.    I  will  then,    Cash — thou  cornfort'st  me : 

I'll  drive  these 

Fiend-like  fancies  from  me,  and  be  myself  again. 
Think'st  thou  she  has  perceiv'd  my  folly  ?  'Twere 


Happy,  if  she  had  not — she  has  not : 
They  who  know  no  evil,  will  suspect  none. 

Cash.  True,  sir;  nor  has  your  mind  a  blemish  now. 
This  change  has  gladdcn'd  me.  Here's  my  mistress, 
And  the  rest ;  settle  your  reason  to  accost  'em. 

Kite.  I  will,  Cash,  I  will. 

Enter  WELLBRED,  Dame  KITELY,  and  BRIDGET. 

Well.  What  are  you  a  plotting,  brother  Kitely, 
That  thus  of  late  you  muse  alone,  and  bear 
Such  weighty  care  upon  your  pensive  brow  ? 

[Laughs. 

Kite.    My  care   is   all   for  you,    good    sneering 

brother, 

And  well  I  wish  you'd  take  some  wholesome  counsel, 
And   curb   your'  headstrong   humours;    trust   me, 

brother, 

You  were  to  blame  to  raise  commotions  here, 
And  hurt  the  peace  and  order  of  my  house. 

Weil.  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant  you, 
Since  there  is  no  harm  done,  anger  costs 
A  man  nothing,  and  a  brave  man  is  never 
His  own  man  till  he  be  angry.     To  keep 
His  valour  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep  himself, 
As  it  were,  in  a  cloak-bag.     What's  a  brave 
Musician,  unless  he  play  ? 
What's  a  brave  man,  unless  he  fight? 

Dame  K.  Ay,  but  what  harm  might  have  come  of 
it,  brother  ? 

WeU.  What,  schoolM  on  both  sides?  Pr*ythec, 
Bridget,  save  me  from  the  rod  and  lecture. 

[BRIDGET  and  WELLBRED  retire. 

Kite.  With  what  a  decent  modesty  she  rates  him  L 
My  heart's  at  ease,  and  she  shall  see  it  is.  [Aside. 
How  art  thou,  wife?  Thou  look'st  both  gay  and 

comely; 

In  troth,  thou  dost.     I'm  sent  for  out,  my  dear, 
But  I  shall  soon  return.     Indeed,  my  life, 
Business  that  forces  me  abroad  grows  irksome. 
I  could  content  me  with  less  gain  and  vantage, 
To  have  thee  more  at  home,  indeed  I  could. 

Dame  K.  Your  doubts,  as  well  as  love,  may  breed 
these  thoughts. 

Kite.  That  jar  untunes  me.  [Aside. 

What  dost  thou  say  ?  Doubt  thee  ? 
I  should  as  soon  suspect  myself.     No,  no ; 
My  confidence  is  rooted  in  thy  merit, 
So  fix'd  and  settled,  that  wert  thou  inclin'd 
To  masks,  to  sports,  and  balls,  where  lusty  youth 
Lead  up  the  wanton  dance,  and  the  rais'd  pulse 
Beats  quicker  measures,  yet  I  could  with  joy, 
With  heart's  ease  and  security — not  but 
I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  prefer  thy  home 
And  me,  to  boys  and  such  like  vanities. 

Dame  K.  But  sure,  my  dear, 
A  wife  may  moderately  use  these  pleasures, 
Which  numbers  and  the  time  give  sanction  to, 
Without  the  smallest  blemish  on  her  name. 

Kite.  And  so  she  may ;  and  I'll  go  with  thee, 

child; 

I  will,  indeed  ;  I'll  lead  thee  there  myself. 
And  be  the  foremost  reveller.     I'll  silence 
The  sneers  of  envy,  stop  the  tongue  of  slander; 
Nor  will  I  more  be  pointed  at,  as  one 
Disturb'd  with  jealousy — 

Dame  K.  Why,  were  you  ever  so  ? 

Kite.  What  ?— Ha  !  never — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
She  stabs  me  home.  [Aside.]  Jealous  of  thee  ! 
No,  do  not  believe  it.     Speak  low,  my  love, 
Thy  brother  will  overhear  us.     No,  no,  my  dear, 
It  could  not  be,  it  could  not  be— for — for— 
What  is  the  time  now  ?     1  shall  be  too  late — 
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No,  no ;  thou  may'st  be  satisfied 

There's  not  the  smallest  spark  remaining— 

Remaining  !  What  do  I  say  ?  There  never  was, 

Nor  can,  nor  ever  shall  be — so  be  satisfied. 

Is  Cob  within  there  ?  Give  me  a  kiss, 

My  dear;  there,  there,  now  we  arc  reconcil'd — 

I'll  be  back  immediately.     Good  b'yc,  good  b'ye  ! 

Ha,  ha  !  jealous.  I  shall  burst  my  sides  with  laugh 

ing. 
Ha,  ha  !  Cob,  where  are  you,  Cob  ?  Ha,  ha ! 

\E.tit. — WELL  HUE  i)  and  BRIDGET  come  furu-ard 

Mr//.  What  have  you  done  to  make  your  bus 

band  part  so  merry  from  you  ?    He  has  of  late  been 

little  given  to  laughter. 

Dame  K.  He  laughed,  indeed,  but  seemingly 
without  mirth.  II is  behaviour  is  new  and  strange 
He  is  much  agitated,  and  has  some  whimsy  in  hi> 
head,  that  puzzles  mine  to  read  it. 

Well.    'Tis  jealousy,    good    sister;    and  writ  so 
largely,  that  the  blind  may  read  it ;  hare  you 
perceived  it  yet  ? 

Dame  K.  If  I  have,  'tis  not  always  prudent  that 
my  tongue  should  betray  my  eyes ;  so  far  my  wis 
dom  tends,  good  brother,  and  little  more  I  boast. 
But  what  makes  him  ever  calling  for  Cob  so?  I 
wonder  how  he  can  employ  him. 

Well.  Indeed,  sister,  to  ask  how  he  employs  Cob, 
is  a  necessary  question  for  you  that  are  his  wife,  and 
a  thing  not  very  easy  for  you  to  be  satisfied  in.  But 
this  I'll  assure  you,  Cob's  wife  is  an  excellent  pro 
curess,  sister,  and  oftentimes  your  husband  haunts 
her  house :  marry  to  what  end,  I  cannot  altogether 
accuse  him — imagine  you  what  you  think  conve 
nient — but  I  have  known  fair  hides  have  foul 
hearts,  ere  now,  sister. 

Dame  K.  Never  said  you  truer  than  that,  brother; 
so  much  I  can  tell  you  for  your  learning.  Oh,  oh  ! 
is  this  the  fruits  of  his  jealousy  ?  I  thought  some 
game  was  in  the  wind,  he  acted  so  much  tenderness 
but  now  ;  but  I'll  be  quit  with  him.  Thomas  ! 

Re-enter  CASH. 

Fetch  your  hat,  Thomas,  and  go  with  me.  [Exit 
CASH.]  I  would  to  fortune  I  could  take  him  there, 
I'd  return  him  his  own,  I  warrant  him  !  I'd  fit  him 
for  his  jealousy  !  [Exit. 

Well.  Ha,  ha !  so  e'en  let  'em  go  ;  this  may  make- 
sport  aiion. — What,  Brainworm! 

Enter  BKAINWORM. 

Brain.  1  saw  the  merchant  turn  the  corner,  and 
come  back  to  tell  you  all  goes  well ;  wind  and  tide, 
my  master. 

Well.  But  how  got'st  thou  this  apparel  of  the 
Justice's  man  ? 

Brain.  Marry,  sir,  my  proper  fine  penman  would 
needs  bestow  the  grist  o'me  at  the  Windmill,  to  hear 
some  marshal  discourse,  where  I  so  marshalled  him, 
that  I  made  him  drunk  with  admiration;  and  be 
cause  too  much  heat  was  the  cause  of'his  distemper, 
I  stripped  him  stark  naked  as  he  lav  along  asleep, 
and  borrowed  his  suit  to  deliver  this  counterfeit 
message  in,  leaving  a  rusty  armour,  and  an  old 
brown  bill,  to  watch  him  till  they  return  ;  which 
shall  be,  when  I  have  pawned  his  apparel,  and  spent 
the  better  part  of  the  money,  perhaps. 

H  <-ll.  Well,  thou  art  a  successful,  merry  knave, 
Bninworanj  huabwnc*  will  be  subject  for  more 
mirth.     I  jira\  tln.-e.  return  to  thy  young  master,  and 
will   him  to    meet  me  and  my  sister    Bridget   at 
the  Tower  instantly;   for  here,  tell  him,  the  ic 
so  stored  nun  j.\iU.ii>v,  their   is  no  room  for  !• 
stand  upright  in.     We  must  get  uur  fortunes  com- 
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mitted    to  soino  largo    prison,  say  :     and  then   the 

Tower,  I  know  no  better  air,  nor  'where  the  liberty 

of  the  house  may  do  us  mon?  present  service.  Away. 

[Ksit  BKAINWOKM. 

/)'»/</.   What,  is  this  thr  engine  that    you  told  me 
of?    What  further  meaning  have?  yon  iil  the  plot  ? 
\\\-ll.  That  you  may  know,  fair  sister-in-law,  how- 
y  a  thing  it  is  in  be  fair  and  beautiful. 
iil.  That  touches  not  me,  brother. 
Wtll.  Well,   there's  a  dear  and  well  respecte-1 
friend  of  mine,  sister,  stands    very   strongly  and 
worthily  affected  towards   you,  and  hath    vowi-,1  to 
inflame  whole  bonfires  of  zeal  at  his  heart,  in  honour 
of  your   perfections.     I  have  already  engaged   my 
promise  to  bring  you  wh«re  you  shall  hear  him  eon- 
firm  much  more.     Ned  Kuo'well  is  the  man,  sister. 
There's  no  exception  against  the  party.     What  say 
you,  sister  ?     On  my  soul,  he  loves   you  ;  will  you 
give  him  this  meeting  ? 

Brid.  'Faith,  I  had  very  little  confidence  in  my 
own  constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst  not  meet  a  man*; 
but  this  motion  of  your's  savours  of  an  old  knight 
adventurer's  servant  a  little  too  much,  methinks. 

Well.  What's  that,  sister  ? 

Brid.  Marry,  of  the  go-between. 

Well.  No  matter  if  it  did;  I  would  be  su<  h  an 
one  for  my  friend.  But  see,  who  is  returned  to 
binder  us. 

Re-enter  KITELT. 

Kite.  What  villany  is  this?  Called  out  on  a  false 
message  !  This  was  some  plot  I  was  not  sent  for. 
Bridget,  w  here's  your  sister  ? 

Brid.  I  think  she  be  gone  forth,  sir. 

Kite.  How  !  Is  my  wife  gone  forth  ?  Whither, 
or  heaven's  sake  ? 

Brid.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 

Kite.  Abroad  with  Thomas!     Oh!    that  villaiu 

cheats  me  ! 

Ele  hath  discover'd  all  unto  my  wife  :  [I  pray 

Beast  that  I  was  to  trust  him.  [Aride.]  Whither, 
Ifou,  went  she  ? 

Brid.  I  know  not,  sir.  [she's  gone. 

Well.  I'll  tell  you,    brother,   whither  I  suspect 

Kite.  Whither,  good  brother?  [counsel 

Well.  To  Cob's  house,  I  believe  ;  but  keep  mj 

Kite.  I  will,  I  will.  —  To  Cob's  house  !    Does  she 

haunt  there  ? 

he's  gone  on  purpose  now  to  cuckold  me, 
Vith  that  lewd  rascal,  who,  to  win  her  favour,. 
lath  told  her  all.     Why  would  you  let  her  go  ? 

Well.  Because  she's  not  my  wife;  if  she  were, 
'd  keep  her  to  her  tether. 

Kite.  So,  so!   now  'tis  plain.     I  shall  go  mad 
Vith  my  misfortunes,  now  they  pour  in  torrents. 
'm  bruted  by  my  wife,  botray'd  by  my  sen-ant, 
lock'd   at   by   my   relations,    pointed    at  by  my 

neighbours, 

Jespis'd  by  myself  —  There  is  nothing  loft  now 
Jut  to  revenge  myself  first,  next  hang  myself; 
And  then  —  all  iny  cares  will  be  over.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE 

Enter  Master  MATTHEW  and  Captain  BOBADII,. 
Mitt.  I  wonder,    Captain,  what  they  will  say  of 

i\   L'«III-  away,  ch  ? 

t.  IS.  Why,  what   bhouldthcy  say?  but  as  o£ 
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a  discreet  gentleman  ;  quick,  wary,  respectful  of  na 
ture's  fair  lineaments,  and  that's  all. 

Mat.  Why  so?  but  what  can  they  say  of  their 
beating  ? 

Capt.  B.  A  rude  part,  a  touch  with  soft  wood,  a 
kind  of  gross  battery  used,  lain  on  strongly,  borne 
most  patiently,  and  that's  all.  But  wherefore  do  I 
wake  their  remembrance  ?  I  was  fascinated,  by  Ju 
piter  !  fascinated  !  but  I  will  be  un witched,  and  re 
venged  by  law. 

Mat.  Do  you  hear  ?  Is't  not  best  to  get  a  war 
rant,  and  have  him  arrested,  and  brought  before 
Justice  Clement  ? 

Capt.  B.  It  were  not  amiss;  would  we  had  it! 

Mat.  Why,  here  comes  his  man,  let's  speak  to 
him. 

Capt.  B.  Agreed.     Do  you  speak. 

Enter  BRAINWORM,  as  FORMAL. 

Mat.  Save  you,  sir. 

Brain.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Mat.  Sir,  there  is  one  Downright  hath  abused 
this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  determine  to 
make  ourselves  amends  by  law ;  now  if  you  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  procure  a  warrant  to  bring  him 
before  your  master,  you  shall  be  well  considered  of, 
I  assure  you,  sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  you  know  my  service  is  my  living ; 
such  favours  as  these,  gotten  of  my  master,  is  his 
oaly  preferment,  and  therefore  you  must  consider 
me,  as  I  may  make  benefit  of  my  place. 

Mai .   How  is  that,  sir  ? 

Brain.  'Faith,  sir,  the  thing  is  extraordinary,  and 
the  gentleman  may  be  of  great  account.  Yet,  be  what 
he  will,  if  you  will  lay  me  down  a  brace  of  angels  in 
my  hand,  you  shall  have  it,  otherwise  not. 

Mat.  How  shall  we  do,  Captain  ?  He  asks  a 
brace  of  angels.  You  have  no  money.  [Apart  to 
Capt.  B.] 

Capt.  B.  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune.  [Apart. 

Mat.  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but  two-pence 
left  of  my  two  shillings  in  the  morning  for  wine  and 
radish.  Let's  find  him  some  pawn.  [Apart. 

Capt.  B.  Pawn  !  We  have  none  to  the  value  of 
his  demand.  [Apart. 

Mat.  Oh !  yes,  I  can  pawn  my  ring  here.  [Apart. 

Capi.  B.  And,  harkye,  he  shall  have  my  trusty 
Toledo,  too ;  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  service  for  it 
to-day.  [Apart. 

Mat.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  We  have  no  store  of 
money  at  this  time,  but  you  shall  have  good  pawns. 
Look  you,  sir;  I  will  pledge  this  ring,  and  that 
gentleman  his  Toledo,  because  we  would  have  it 
despatched. 

Brain.  I  am  content,  sir ;  I  will  get  you  the 
warrant  presently.  What's  his  name,  say  you  ? 
Downright  ? 

Mat.  Ay,  ay,  George  Downright. 

Brain.  WTell,  gentlemen,  I'll  procure  you  the 
warrant  presently.  But  who  will  you  have  to  serve 
it? 

Mat.  That's  true,  Captain;  that  must  be  con 
sidered. 

Capt.  B.  Body  o'me,  I  know  not!  'Tis  service,  of 
danger ! 

Brain.  Why,  you  were  best  get  one  of  the  varlets 
o'the  city ;  a  sergeant ;  I'll  appoint  you  one,  if 
you  please. 

Mat.  Will  you,  sir?  Why,  we  can  wish  no 
better. 

Capt.  B.  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 

[Exit  with  MATTHEW. 


Brain.  This  is  rare!  Now  will  I  go  pawn  this 
iloak  of  the  Justice's  man's,  at  the  broker's  for  a 
varlet's  suit,  and  be  the  varlet  myself,  and  so  get 
money  on  all  sides.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.—7%«  Street  before  Cob's  house. 

Enter  KNO'WELL 

lino.  Oh!  here  it  is ;  I  have  found  it  now.  Hoa! 
,vho  is  within  here  ?  [TiB  appears  at  the  window.\ 

Tib.  I  am  within,  sir.     What's  your  pleasure  ? 

Kno.  To  know  who  is  within  besides  yourself. 

Tib.  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I  hope  ? 

Kno.  Oh  !  fear  you  the  constable  ?  Then  I  doubt 
not  you  have  some  guests  within  deserve  that  fear. 
I'll  fetch  him  straight. 

Tib.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir — 

Kno.  Go  to  !  Come,  tell  me,  is  not  young  Kno' well 
here  ? 

Tib.  Young  Kno' well !  I  know  none  such,  sir, 
o'my  honesty. 

Kno.  Your  honesty,  dame  !  It  flies  too  lightly 
from  you.  There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the  constable 

Tib.  The  constable !  the  man  is  mad,  I  think. 

Enter  CASH  and  Dame  KITELY. 

Kno.  Oh  !  this  is  the  female  copesmateof  my  son. 
Now  shall  I  meet  him  straight.  [Aside. 

Dame  K.  Knock  hard,  Thomas. 

Cash.  Hoa,  good  wife  ! 

Tib.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?      [door  ? 

Dame  K.  Why,  woman,  grieves  it  you  to  ope  the 
Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut. 

Tib.  What  mean  these  questions,  pray  you  ? 

Dame  K.  So  strange  you  make  it !  Is  not  my  hus 
band  here? 

Kno.  Her  husband  [Aside. 

Dame  K.  My  tried  and  faithful  husband,  Master 
Kitely. 

Tib.  I  hope  he  needs  not  be  tried  here. 

Dame  K.  Come  hither,  Cash.  I  see  my  turtle 
coming  to  his  haunts.  Let  us  retire.  [  They  retire. 

Kno.  This  must   be    some  device  to   mock    me 

withal. 

Soft — who  is  this  ?  Oh  !  'tis  my  son  disguised. 
I'll  watch  him  and  surprise  him 

Enter  KITELY,  muffled  in  a  cloak. 

Kite.  'Tis  truth,  I  see  :  there  she  skulks. 
But  I  will  fetch  her  from  her  hold — I  will — 
I  tremble  so,  I  scarce  have  power  to  do  the  justice 
Her  infamy  demands. 

[As  KITELY  goes  forward,  Dame  KITELY  and 
KNO'WELL  lay  hold  of  him.] 

Kno.  Have  I  trapped  you,  youth  ?  You  cannot 
escape  me  now.  [market  ? 

Dame  K.  Oh,  sir  !  have  I  forestalPd  your  honest 
Found  your  close  walks  ?  You  stand  amaz'd 
Now,  do  you  ?  Ah  !  hide,  hide  your  face  for  shame  I 
I'faith,  I  am  glad  I've  found  you  out  at  last. 

Kno.  What  mean  you,  woman  ?  Let  go  your  hold. 
I  see  the  counterfeit.     I  am  his  father, 
And  claim  him  as  my  own. 

Kite.  [Discovers  himself.]  I  am  your  cuckold,  and 
claim  my  vengeance. 

Dame  K.  What,  do  you  wrong  me,  and  insult  me 

too? 
Thou  faithless  man  ! 

Kite.  Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet's  impudence! 
Steal'st  thou  thus  to  thy  haunts  ?  And  have  I  taken 
Thy  bawd  and  thee,  and  thy  companion, 
This  hoary-headed  lecher,  this  old  goat, 
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Close  at  yonr  villany,  and  wouldst  thnu  excuse  it 
With  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  me  f 
Oh  !  old  incontinent,  dost  thou  not  shame 
To  have  a  mind  so  hot,  and  to  entice 
And  feed  the  enticement  of  u  lustful  woman? 

Dame  K.  Out !    I    defy  thce,   thou   dissembling 
wretch  ' 

Kite.  Defy  me,  strumpet!  Ask  thy  pander,  here; 
Can  he  deny  it,  or  that  wicked  cMer  ! 

Kno.   Why,  hear  you,  sir — 

Cash.  Master,  'tis  in  vain  to  reason  while  these 
passions  bliud  you.  I'm  grieved  to  uee  you  thus. 

Kit*.  Tut,  tut !   never  speak  ;  I  see  through  every 
Veil  you  cast  upon  your  treachery ;  but  I  have 
I)on<*  with  ynu,  and  root  you  from  my  heart  for  ever. 
For  you,  sir,  thus  I  demand  my   honour's  due; 
Kesulv'd  to  cool  your  lust,  or  end  my  shame. 

[Draws. 

A~;M.  What  lunacy  is  this  ?  Put  up  your  sword, 
and  undeceive  yourself.  No  arm  that  e'er  poised 
wi-ajmn  can  affright  me  ;  but  I  pity  folly,  nor  cope 
with  madness. 

Kite.  I  will  have  proofs— I  will— so  yon,  good 
wife-bawd,  Cob's  wife;  and  you,  that  make  your 
husband  such  a  monster ;  and  you,  young  pander, 
an  old  cuckold-maker  ;  I'll  ha'  you  every  one  before 
the  justice.  Nay,  you  shall  answer  it;  I  charge 
you  go.  Come  forth,  thou  bawd.  [Goes  into  the  home, 
ami  briny*  out  TlB.] 

Kno.  Marry,  with  all  my  heart,  sir ;  I  go  willingly. 
Though  I  do  taste  this  as  a  trick  put  on  me, 
To  punish  my  impertinent  search,  and  justly ; 
And  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 

Kite.  Come,  will  you  go  ? 

Dame  K.  Go,  to  thy  shame  believe  it.       [betide, 

Kite.  Though  shame  and  sorrow  hath  my  heart 
Come  on — I  must  and  will  be  satisfied.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Stockt-market. 

Enter  BRAINWORM. 

Brain.  Well,  of  all  my  disguises  yet,  now  am  I 
most  like  myself,  being  in  this  sergeant's  gown.  A 
man  of  my  present  profession  never  counterfeits 
till  he  lays  hold  upon  a  debtor,  and  says  he  'rests 
him;  for  then  he  brings  him  to  all  manner  of  unrest. 
A  kind  of  little  kings  we  are,  bearing  the  diminu 
tive  of  a  mace,  made  b'ke  a  young  artichoke,  that 
always  carries  pepper  and  salt  in  itself.  Well,  I 
know  not  what  danger  I  undergo  by  this  exploit; 
pray  heaven,  I  come  well  off! 

Enter  Captain  BOBADIL  and  Master  MATTHEW. 

Mat.  See,  I  think  yonder  is  the  varlet,  by  his 
gown.  'Save  you,  friend  ;  are  not  you  here  by  ap 
pointment  of  Justice  Clement's  man? 

Brain.  Yes,  an'  please  you,  sir,  he  told  me  two 
gentlemen  had  willed  him  to  procure  a  warrant  from 
BIS  master,  which  I  have  about  me,  to  be  served  on 
one  Downright. 

Mat.  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both;  and  sec 
where  the  party  comes  you  must  arrest.  Serve  it 
upon  him  quickly,  before  he  be  aware. 

Enter  Master  STEPHEN,  in  Downright's  cloak. 

Capt.  B.  Bear  back,  Master  Matthew. 

-Bram.     Master   Downright,      I    arrest   you    i'the 
queen's  name,  and  must  carry  you  before  a  j\~ 
by  virtue  of  this  warrant. 

Step.  Me,  friend ;  I  am  no  Downright,  I.  I  am 
Master  Stephen ;  you  do  not  well  to  arrest  me,  I  tell 
you  truly.  I  am  in  nobody's  bonds  or  books,  I 


would  you  should  know  it.  A  plague  on  you  heartily, 
for  making  me  thus  al'iaid  before  my  time. 

Brain.    \Vh\,  now  you  arc  deceived,  gentlemen! 

<'<t/,t.  />'.  II-  NS.  u-  Mich  a  cloak,  and  that  de- 
ccive.l  u-i.  But  see,  hen:  he  comes,  indeed  !  This  is 
he,  oiKcer. 

Enter  DOWNRIGHT. 

Down.  Why,  how  now,  seignior  Gull?  Are  you 
turned  lilrhcr  o!  lat<-  ?  Conn-,  .Idivrr  my  cloak. 

.S/'/<.  Your  cloak,  uir  !  I  bought  it  even  now  in 
open  market. 

Bru  Downright,  I  have  a  warrant  I 

must  serve  upon  you,  procured  by  these  two  gen 
tlemen. 

Down.  These  gentlemen  !  These  rascals  ! 

Brain.  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you  in  her 
majesty's  name. 

Down.  I  obey  thec.     What  must  I  do,  officer  ? 

Brain.  Go  before  Master  Justice  Clement,  to 
answer  what  they  can  object  against  you,  sir.  I 
will  use  you  kindly,  sir. 

Mat.  Come,  let's  before,  and  make  the  Justice, 
Captain —  [Efit. 

Capt.  B.  The  varlet's  a  tall  mau,  before  heaven! 

|  Exit. 

Down.  Gull,  you'll  gi'  me  my  cloak  ? 

Step.  Sir,  I  bought  it,  and  I'll  keep  it. 

Down.  You  will  ? 

Step.  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Down.  Officer,  there's  thy  fee  ;  arrest  him. 

Brain.  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. 

Step.  Arrest  me !  I  scorn  it ;  there,  take  your 
cloak,  I'll  none  on't. 

Down.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn  now, 
sir.  Officer,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  Justice's. 
Bring  him  along. 

Step.  Why,  is  not  here  your  cloak ;  what  would 
you  have  ? 

Down.  I'll  ha'  you  answer  it,  sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  I'll  take  your  word,  and  this  gentle 
man's  too,  for  his  appearance. 

Down.  I'll  ha'  no  words  taken.     Bring  him  along. 

Brain.  [Atide.]  So,  so,  I  have  made  a  fair  mash 
on't. 

Step .  Must  I  go  ? 

Brain.  I  know  no  remedy,  Master  Stephen. 

Down.  Come  along  before  me  here.  I  do  not  love 
your  hanging-look  behind. 

Stt-p.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  hang  me  tor  it 
Can  he,  fellow  ? 

Brain.  I  think  not,  sir.  It  is  but  whipping  matter, 
sure  ! 

Step.  Why,  then,  let  him  do  his  worst,  I  am  re 
solute.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Hall  in  Justice  Clement's  Hoiue. 

Enter  Justice  CLEMENT,  KNO'WEM.,  KITKI.Y,  Dame 
KITELY,  TIB,  CASH,  COB,  and  Sen-ants. 

Jutt.  C.  Nay,  but  stay,  stay,  give  me  leave.  My 
chair,  sirrah.  You,  Master  Kno'well,  say  you  went 
thither  to  meet  your  son  ? 

Kno.  Ay,  sir. 

Jit.«t.  C.  But  who  directed  you  thither? 

K it<>.  That  did  mine  own  man,  sir. 

.hut.  C.    Where  is  he? 

h  nn.  Nay,  I  know  not  now;  I  left  him  with  your 
clerk,  and  appointed  him  to  stay  for  me. 

Jutt.  C.  My  clerk  !    About  what  time  was  this? 

Kno.  Marry,  between  one  and  two,  as  I  take  it. 
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Just.  C.  And  what  time  came  my  man  with  the 
false  message  to  you,  Master  Kitely  '( 

Kite.  After  two,  sir. 

Just.  C.  Very  good ;  but,  Mrs.  Kitely,  how 
chance  it  that  you  were  at  Cob's,  eh  ? 

Dame  K.  An'  please  you,  sir,  I'll  tell  you.  My 
brother  Wellbred  told  me,  that  Cob's  house  was  a 
suspected  place — 

Just.  C.  So  it  appears,  methinks  :  but  on. 

Dame  K.  And  that  my  husband  used  thither  daily. 

Just.  C.  No  matter,  so  he  used  himself  well,  mis 
tress. 

Dame  K.  True,  sir ;  but  you  know  what  grows 
by  such  haunts,  oftentimes. 

Just.  C.  I  see  rank  fruits  of  a  jealous  brain,  Mis 
tress  Kitely.  But  did  you  find  your  husband  there, 
in  that  case,  as  you  suspected  ? 

Kite.  I  found  her  there,  sir. 

Just.  C.  Did  you  so  ?  That  alters  the  case.  Who 
gave  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's  being  there  ? 

Kite.  Marry,  that  did  my  brother  Wellbred. 

Jutt.  C.  How !  Wellbred  first  tell  her,  then  tell 
you  after !  Where  is  Wellbred  ? 

Kite.  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know  not  whither. 

Just.  C.  Why,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  device ;  you 
are  gulled  in  this  most  grossly,  all!  Alas,  poor 
wench  !  wert  thou  suspected  for  this  ? 

Tib.  Yes,  an't  please  you. 

Just.  C.  I  smell  mischief  here ;  plot  and  contriv 
ance,  Master  Kitely.  However,  if  you  will  step  into 
the  next  room  with  your  wife,  and  think  coolly  of 
matters,  you'll  find  some  trick  has  been  played  you. 
I  fear  there  have  been  jealousies  on  both  parts,  and 
the  wags  have  been  merry  with  you. 

Kite.  I  begin  to  feel  it :  I'll  take  your  counsel. 
Will  you  go  in,  dame  ? 

Dame  K.  I  will  have  justice,  Mr.  Kitely. 

[Exit  with  KITELY. 

Just.  C.  You  will  be  a  woman,  Mrs.  Kitely,  that 
I  see.     How  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serf.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  i'the  court  without 
desires  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Just.  C.  A  gentleman  !  What  is  he  ? 

Serv.  A  soldier,  sir,  he  says. 

Just.  C.  A  soldier !  My  sword,  quickly.  A  sol 
dier  speak  with  me !  Stand  by ;  I  will  end  your 
matters  anon.  Let  the  soldier  enter.  Now,  sir, 
what  ha'  you  to  say  to  me  ? 

Enter  Capt.  BOBADIL  and  Master  MATTHEW. 

Capt.  B.  By  your  worship's  favour — 

Just.  C.  Nay,  keep  out,  sir,  I  know  not  your 
pretence  ;  you  send  me  word,  sir,  you  are  a  soldier  ? 
Why,  sir,  you  shall  be  answered  here ;  here  be 
them  that  have  been  among  soldiers.  Sir,  your 
pleasure  ? 

Capt.  B.  Faith !  sir,  so  it  is :  this  gentleman  and 
myself  have  been  most  uncivilly  wronged  and 
beaten  by  one  Downright,  a  coarse  fellow  about  the 
town  here ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  protest,  being 
a  man  in  no  sort  given  to  this  filthy  humour  of 
quarrelling,  he  hath  assaulted  me  in  the  way  of  my 
peace  ;  despoiled  me  of  mine  honour;  disarmed  me 
of  my  weapons ;  and  rudely  laid  me  along  in  the 
open  streets,  when  I  not  so  much  as  once  offered  to 
resist  him. 

Just.  C.  Oh,  God's  precious  !  is  this  the  soldier  ? 
Lie  there,  my  sword,  'twill  make  him  swoon,  I  fear ; 
he  is  not  fit  to  look  on't,  that  will  put  up  a  blow. 

Mat.  An't  please  your  worship,  he  was  bound  to 
the  peace. 


Just.  C.  Why,  an'  he  were,  sir,  his  hands  were 
not  bound,  were  they? 

Serv.  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the  city,  sir, 
has  brought  two  gentlemen  here;  one  upon  your 
worship's  warrant. 

Just.  C.  My  warrant  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir;  the  officer  says,  procured  by  these 
two. 

Just.  C.  Bid  him  come  in.  Set  by  this  picture. 
What,  Mr.  Downright^  are  you  brought  at  Mr. 
Freshwater's  suit  here  ? 

Enter  DOWNRIGHT,  Master  STEPHEN,  and  BRAIN- 
WORM. 

Down.  I' faith,  sir  1  And  here's  another  brought 
at  my  suit. 

Just.  C.  What  are  you,  sir? 

Step.  A  gentleman,  sir.     Oh  !  uncle. 

Just.  C.  Uncle  !    Who,  Master  Kno'well  ? 

Kno.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  a  wise  kinsman  of  mine. 

Step.  Uncle,  I  am  wronged  here  monstrously  ;  he 
charges  me  with  stealing  of  his  cloak  ;  and  would  I 
might  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  street  by 
chance. 

Down.  Oh  !  did  you  find  it,  now  ?  You  said  you 
bought  it  ere-while. 

Step.  And  you  said  I  stole  it.  Nay,  now  my 
uncle  is  here,  I'll  do  well  enough  with  you. 

Just.  C.  Well,  let  this  breathe  awhile.  You  that 
have  cause  to  complain  there,  stand  forth.  Had  you 
my  warrant  for  this  gentleman's  apprehension  ? 

Capt.  B.  Ay,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Just.  C.  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so-  Where 
had  you  it  ? 

Capt.  B.  Of  your  clerk,  sir. 

Just.  C.  That's  well,  an'  my  clerk  can  make  war 
rants,  and  my  hand  not  at 'em!  Where  is  the  war 
rant  ?  Officer,  have  you  it  ? 

[Capt.  B.  and  MATTHEW  steal  off*. 

Brain.  No,  sir;  your  worship's  man,  Master 
Formal,  bid  me  do  it  for  these  gentlemen,  and  he 
would  be  my  discharge. 

Just.  C.  Why,  Master  Downright,  are  you  such 
a  novice  to  be  served,  and  never  see  the  warrant  ? 

Down.  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 

Just.  C.  No;  how  then? 

Down.  Marry,  sir,  he  came  to  me,  and  said  he 
must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me  kindly,  and  so — 

Just.  C.  Oh,  God's  pity !  was  it  so,  sir  ?  He  must 
serve  it !  Give  me  a  warrant ;  I  must  serve  oner  too. 
You  knave,  you  slave,  you  rogue !  do  you  say  you 
must,  sirrah  ?  Away  with  him  to  gaol.  I'll  teach 
you  a  trick  for  your  must,  sir. 

Brain.  Good  sir,  I  beseech  you,  be  good  to  me. 

Just.  C.  Tell  him  he  shall  to  the  gaol ;  away  with 
him,  I  say. 

Brain.  Ay,  sir,  if  you  will  commit  me,  it  shall  be 
for  committing  more  than  this.  I  will  not  lose  by 
my  travel  any  grain  of  my  fame  certain. 

[Throws  off  his  disguise. 

Just.  C.  How  is  this  ? 

Kno.  My  man,  Brainworm ! 

Step.  Oh !  yes,  uncle,  Brainworm  has  been  with 
my  cousin  Edward  and  I  all  this  day. 

Just.  C.  I  told  you  all  there  was  some  device. 

Brain.  Nay,  excellent  Justice,  since  I  have  laid 
myself  thus  open  to  you,  now  stand  strong  for  me, 
both  with  your  sword  and  your  balance. 

Just.  C.  Body  o'me  !  a  merry  knave  !  Give  me 
a  bowl  of  sack.  [A  Servant  brings  it  him.]  If  he  be 
longs  to  you,  Master  Kno'well,  I  bespeak  your 
patience. 
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liruin.  That  is  it  I  have  most  need  of.  Sir,  if 
you'll  pardon  me  only,  I'll  glory  in  till  the  rest  of 
my  exploits. 

Kno.  Sir,  you  know  T  love  not  to  have  my  favours 
come  hard  from  me.  You  have  your  pardon  ;  though 
I  suspect  you  shrewdly  for  being  of  counsel  with  my 
son  against  me. 

Brain.  Yes,  'faith  !  I  have,  sir ;  though  you  re- 
taincdme  doubly  thi<  morning  for  yourself;  first,  as 
lirainwonn  ;  after,  as  Fitz-sword.  I  was  your  re 
formed  soldier.  Twas  I  sent  you  to  Cob's  upon  the 
errand  without  end. 

Kno.  Is  it  possible?  Or  that  thou  fthouldst  dis 
guise  thyself  so  as  I  should  not  know  thee  ? 

lirnin'.  Oh  !  sir,  this  has  been  the  day  of  my  meta 
morphoses  ;  it  is  not  that  shape  siloiie  that  I  have 
run  through  to-day.  I  brought  Master  Kitely  a  mes- 
eage,  too,  in  the  form  of  Master  Justice's  man  here. 
to  draw  him  out  o'the  way,  as  well  as  your  worship; 
while  Master  Wcllbred  might  make  a  conveyance 
of  Mistress  Bridget  to  my  young  master. 

Just.  C.  But,  I  pray  thee,  what  hast  thou  done 
with  my  man,  Formal  ? 

Brain.  'Faith!  sir,  after  some  ceremony  past,  as 
making  him  drunk,  first  with  story,  and  then  with 
wine,  but  all  in  kindness,  and  stripping  him  to  his 
shirt,  I  left  him  in  that  cool  vein,  departed,  sold  your 
worship's  warrant  to  these  two,  pawned  his  livery 
for  that  varlet's  gown  to  serve  it  in;  and  thus  have 
brought  myself,  by  my  activity,  to  your  worship's 
consideration. 

Just.  C.  And  I  will  consider  thee  in  a  cup  of  sack. 
Here's  to  thee;  [drinkt]  which  having  drank  off, 
this  is  my  sentence,  pledge  me.  Thou  hast  done, 


or  assisted  to  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  but  deserves 
to  be  pardoued  for  the  wit  o'the.  offem -e.  (io  into 
the  next  room;  let  Master  Kitely  into  this  whimsical 
business;  and  if  he  does  uot  forgive  thee,  he  has 
less  mirth  in  him  than  an  honest  man  ought  to 
hiive.  [Exit  BKAINWOHM.J  Call  Master  KiteU  and 
his  wife  there. 

»ter  KITIM.Y  and  Dame  KITELY. 

Did   not  I  tell  you  there  was  a  plot  against   yu  "> 
Did  not  I  smell  it  out,  as  a  wise  magistrate  ouV'ht? 
ll.i\r  not   you  traced,  have  you  found  it,  eh! 
J.-r  Kitely? 

Kiti\  \  have;  I  confess  my  folly,  and  own  I  have 
deserved  what  I  have  suffered  for" it.  The  trial  IMS 
been  severe,  but  it  is  past.  All  I  have  to  ask  no  A 
is,  that  as  my  folly  is  cured,  and  my  persecutors 
forgiven,  my  shame  may  be  forgotten.' 

./i«/.  C.  That  will  depend  upon  yourself,  Master 
Kitely  ;  do  not  you  yourself  create  the  food  for  mis 
chief,  and  the  mischievous  will  not  prey  upon  you. 
But  come,  let  a  general  reconciliation  go  round,  and 
let  all  discontents  be  laid  aside.  You,  Mr.  Down 
right,  put  off  your  anger;  you,  Master  Kno'wclL, 
your  cares;  and  do  you,  Master  Kitely  and  your 
wife,  put  off  your  jealousies.  [wife ; 

Kite.  Sir,  thus  they  go  from  me :   kiss  me,  my 
Sec  what  a  drove  of  horns  fly  in  the  air, 
Wing'd  with  my  cleansed  and  my  credulous  breath; 
Watch  'em,  suspicious  eyes,  watch  where  they  fall ; 
See,  sec,  on  heads  that  think  they've  none  at  all. 
Oh  !  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will  come, 
When  air  rains  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of  some. 

[Eseunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — The  outside  of  the  gate  of  Bruges. 
Public-house  on  one  side,  with  the  siyn  of  the 
"  Eight  heir." 

HIGGIN,   PRIG,  FERRET,  and  other  Beggars   dis 
covered  as  having  been  drinking  at  a  table. 

GLEE  AND  CHORUS. 
Well,  brothers,  our  merry  old  king  is  dead ; 
What  matters'?  we'll  soon  have  another  instead: 

He  would  not  have  cried 

Had  you  or  I  died. 

Then  mourn  him  no  longer,  but  merrily  sing, 
Rest,  rest  to  the  bones  of  our  merry  old  king. 

Drain  the  can,  brother  ; 

Fill  up  another; 
Drink  till  our  eyes  with  tears  shall  swell; 

Tears  of  brandy  alone: 

And  the  monarch  that's  gone 
Shall  be  wept  in  the  liquor  he  lov'd  so  well. 


Big.  Well  said,  my  masters,  peace  be  to  his  rags ! 
His  was  a  gold  and  silver  reign  ;  he.  tyrant-like, 
Did  never  force  away  your  hens  and  bacon 
When  ye  had  ventur'd"  for't. 

Prig.  And  in  return 

We've  lent  him  Christian  burial ;  in  good  sooth, 
That's  more  than  follows  on  your  soldier's  end. 

Fer.  The  chance  was  his. 

Hig.  Ay,  marry,  was't.     But  mark, 
I  The  chance  that  laid  him  low  did  make  him  king, 
And  yet  may  crown  us,  too. 

Prig.   So't  be  in  right 
Of  our  old  custom  and  election — law. 

Hig.  True,  Prig ;  'tis  fit  we  do  observe  the  laws. 
Here  is  the  table  doth  exact  from  all 
A  strict  obedience,  or  expulsion.     First, 
Be  perfect  in  your  crutches  and  your  feign'd  hurts, 
I  Then  your  torn  passports  ;  with  the  learned  ways 
To  stammer  and  be  dumb,  and  blind  and  lame. 

Prig.  Ay,  and  shed  tears  to  move  compassion. 

Fer.  Are  not  the  halting  paces  all  set  down  ? 

Hig.  All  in  the  learned  language.     Brother — 

Prig.  Peace  !  [Boors  call  from  behind. 

To  your  postures. 

Enter  three  or  four  Boors,  with  pipes. 

1  Boor.  What,  ho!  mine  host  with  the  big  belly  ! 

beer ! 

Stark  English  beer  !  Well  met,  my  merry  souls. 
What !  your  trade  thrives,  methinks,  since  Wolfort 

reigns 

O'er  prostrate  Flanders,  in  despite  of  Bruges  ! 
Your  state  doth  grow  in  numbers  ;  marry,  why  ? 
He  now  thrives  best  who  hath  the  least  to  lose. 
Hig.   Bless  you,  masters,  we  suffer  with  the  times. 

2  Boor.  Come,  landlord,  beer. 

Enter  Landlord  yrom  the  house,  with  beer. 

Land.  Here's  o'the  right  sort.  [Florez. 

1  Boor.  Then  here's  to  the  right  heir — the  lost 
Where  is  old  Clause  ? 
He  gives  respect  and  countenance  to  beggary ; 
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An'  ye  make  him  your  king.  I'd  call  myself  his  sub 
ject,  [eh  ! 
Hu/.  What,  old  solemnity,  our  grey-beard  bishop 
I'riy.   See,  here  he  comes  ! 

/•.'»»/. T  Ci  \  • 

I  Bo,n:   (Jond  morrow,  worthy  Clause : 
How  fares  it  with  ye,  man? 

Clause.   Not  better  than  the  time* 
Give  token  of:   but  tor  old  Bruges  here, 
Who-e  charitable  sons  still  Iwfl  "iir  wants, 
We  had  long  lied  tin-  bleeding  land. 
Where  t\r.tnts  do  make  b'-_'tr,ir-  of  ye  all.      [more — 
1  Boor.  There  thou  say'st  well !   Our  nobles  arc  no 
Our  cities  ruin'd,  and  the  <rreat  wealth  of  Flanders 
( 'enter' d  in  Unices.      She  alone  defends 
I  In  ri-ht-i  and  liberty  'gainst  Wolfort's  power. 
Here's  to  her  burgomaster,  old  \'andunkr. 

[Beir«rr,rs  ,in,l  Boors  drink    <>  VANDLNKE.] 

Clause.  I  will  be  with  you  straight;  but  first  must 

hence 
Awhile  into  the  town.     We'll  meet  anon.         [Exit. 

///</.   Let's  forward  then.     Our  doxies  do  repose 
Under  yon  trees.     Go  some,  and  call  them  hither, 
And  then  trudge  gaily  home  to  Beggar's  Bush. 

GLEE. 

Men.          Come,  dories,  -ome.      The  cheerful  day 
It  briyht,  at.d  uiuds  are  hush. 

Enter  Women. 
Women.    Then  take  thy  staff,  and  troll  the  lay, 

And  trudge  to  Beyyar's  Bush. 
Our  welcome  hone,  a  blithe  one,  toot 

The  thrush's  song  shall  be  ; 
And  never  dwelt  a  merrier  crew 

Beneath  the  yreenu-ood  tree.         [Efeunt. 

SCENE     II. — Presence-chamber    of   the    Earl   of 
Flanders. 

Enter  HUBERT  disarmed  and  guarded,  met  by  WOL- 
FORT  and  train. 

Wolf.  What,  Hubert  stealing  from  me  ?  Who  dis- 

arm'd  him? 

'Twas  more  than  I  commanded  ;  take  your  sword, 
I  am  best  guarded  with  it  in  your  hand ; 
I've  seen  you  use  it  nobly. 

Hub.  And  will  turn  it 
On  my  own  bosom,  ere  it  shall  be  drawn 
Unworthily  or  rudely. 

Wolf.  Would  you  leave  me 
Without  a  farewell,  Hubert  ?  Fly  a  friend, 
Unwearied  in  his  study  to  advance  you  ? 
Who  ever  yet  arriv'd  to  any  grace, 
Reward,  or  trust  from  me,  but  his  approaches 
Were  by  your  fair  reports  of  him  prefer r'd? 
Nay,  what  is  more,  I've  made  myself  your  servant 
In  making  you  the  master  of  those  secrets,         [me  : 
Which  not  the  rack  of  conscience  could  draw  from 
Nor  I,  when  I  ask'd  mercy,  trust  my  pray'rs  with. 
Yet,  after  these  assurances  of  love, 
These  ties  and  bonds  of  friendship,  to  forsake  me  ! 
Forsake  me  as  an  enemy  !  Come,  you  must 
(Jive  me  a  reason. 

Hub.    Sir,  and  so  I  will, 
If  I  may  do't  in  private;  and  you  hear  it. 

Wolf.  All  leave  the  room.       [Ereunt  Guards,  $c. 
You  have  your  will ;  now  speak, 
And  n<e  the  liberty  of  our  first  friendship. 

//I;'/.   Friendship  !   When  you  prov'd  traitor  first, 

that  vanish'd: 
Nor  do  I  owe  you  any  thought  but  hate. 


I  know  my  flight  hath  forfeited  my  head, 

And  so  I  make  yon  lirst  to  understand 

What  a  strange  monster  you  have  made  yourself: 

I  welcome  it. 

To  me  ibis  is  strange  language. 

Huh.   To  you!    Why,  what  are  you? 

Woif.   Your  prince  and  master 
The  earl  of  Fl,ui<l«Ts. 

Huh.   By  a  proper  title  ! 

Kais'd  to  it  !•)•  cunning,  circumvention,  force, 
Bloo'i.  and  proscriptions. 

M'<,//:   And  in  all  this  wisdom 
Had  i  not  reason, — when  the  protector,  Gerrard, 
Who  underhand  had  by  his  ministers 
Detracted  my  great  actions,  made  my  faith 
And  loyalty  suspected?  in  which  failing, 
He  sought  my  life  by  practice. 

Hub.  With  what  forehead 
Do  you  speak  this  to  me  ?  Who,  as  I  know't, 
Must  and  will  say,  'tis  false. 

Wolf.  Ha!  my  guard  there.  [hear, 

Hub.  You  bade  me  speak,  and  promis'd  you  would 
Which  I  now  say  you  shall:  not  a  sound  more; 
For  I,  that  am  contemner  of  mine  own, 
Am  master  of  your  life  ;  then  here's  a  sword 
Between  you  and  all  aids  :  although  you  blind 
The  credulous  beast,  the  multitude,  you 
Pass  not  these  untruths  on  me. 

Wolf.  How!  untruths? 

Hub.  Ay,  and  it  is  favourable  language ; 
They'd  been  in  a  mean  man  lies  and  foul  ones. 
Were  not  those  rumours, 
Of  being  call'd  unto  your  trial,  spread 
By  your  own  followers  ?  who,  being  suborn 'd, 
Came  forth  and  took  their  oaths  they  had  been  hir'd 
By  Gerrard  to  your  murder :  this  once  heard 
And  easily  believ'd,  your  well-taught  slaves 
Snatch'd  hastily  their  arms,  and  barbarously  kill'd 
Such  as  were  servants,  or  thought  friends,  to  Gerrard, 
Vowing  the  like  to  him. 


Wolf.  Will  you  yet  end  ? 
Hub.  But  he  with  hii 


his  son  Florez,  (the  true  heir 
By  right  unto  this  country  from  his  mother,) 
Forsook  the  city,  and  by  secret  ways, 
As  you  give  out,  and  we  would  gladly  have't, 
Escap'd  their  fury  ;  though  'tis  more  than  fear'd 
They  fell  among  the  rest.     Your  cruelties  since 
So  far  transcend  your  former  bloody  ills, 
As  if,  compared,  they  only  would  appear 
Essays  of  mischief— -do  not  stop  your  ears, 
More  are  behind  yet. 

Wolf.  Repeat  them  not. 

Hub.  A  prince  in  nothing  but  your  princely  lust* 
And  boundless  rapines. 

H Tolf.  Hold,  1  beseech  you ; 
Thou  art  to  me  in  this  a  greater  tyrant 
Than  e'er  I  was  to  any. 

Hub.  I  end  thus 

The  general  grief.     Now  to  my  private  wrong : 
The  loss  of  Gcrrard's  daughter,  Jaculin, 
The  hop'd  for  partner  of  my  lawful  bed, 
Your  cruelty  bath  frighted  from  mine  arms. 
Think  you  that  I  had  reason  now  to  leave  you  ? 
My  life  is  irksome ;  here  securely  take  it, 
And  do  me  but  this  fruit  of  all  your  friendship, 
That  I  may  die  by  you,  and  not  your  hangman. 

Wolf.  Oh  !   Hubert,  these  your  words  and  reasons 

have 

As  well  drawn  drops  of  blood  from  my  griev'd  heart, 
in  mine  eyes  these  tears  !   Can  you  but  think 
Where  (Jerrard  is,  or  your  lost  love,  or  Florex, 
Whom  in  his  infancy — 
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Hub.  You  stole ;  and  since 
Have  kept  conceal'd,  the  better  to  maintain 
The  usurpation  of  his  seat. 

Wolf.  By  heav'n ! 

I  stole  him  not,  nor  know  I  where  he  is, 
Nor  if  he  lives ;  soon  after  my  return 
From  Brabant,  whither  I  was  sent  to  treat 
About  a  future  match  with  our  young  earl, 
He  was  at  that  time  missing,  and  remains 
Unheard  of  to  this  hour;  if  you  can  find  him, 
I  will  resign  the  earldom. 

Hub.  Sir,  do  not  abuse 
My  aptness  to  believe. 

Wolf.  Suspect  not  you 
A  faith  that's  built  upon  so  true  a  sorrow. 
Make  your  own  terms,  ask  for  them  all  conditions 
My  power  can  grant,  or  your  suspicion  prompt. 
Hemskirke,  the  partner  of  my  secret'st  councils, 
Shall  journey  with  you  to  this  wish'd  discovery. 
I  have  of  late  receiv'd  intelligence, 
That  some  of  Gerrard's  friends  are  'bout  Bruges 
To  be  found  ;  which  I  did  then  interpret 
The  cause  of  that  town's  standing  out  against  me. 
But  now  am  glad,  it  may  direct  your  purpose 
Of  giving  them  their  safety,  and  me  peace. 

Hub.  Be  constant  to  your  promise,  and  you  have  it. 

Wolf.  Distrust  me  not:  and  prosp'rous  be  your 
search.  [Exit  HUBERT. 

Let  me  but  have  them  once  within  my  grasp, 
Their  blood  shall  write  the  warrant  of  my  peace. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Street  or  Square  in  Bruget. 

Enter  three  Merchants. 

1  Mer.  'Tis  much  that  you  deliver  of  this  Goswin. 

2  Mer.  He  bears  himself  with  such  a  confidence 
As  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  sea, 

And  not  a  wind  upon  the  sailor's  compass 
But  from  one  point  or  other  were  his  factor, 
To  bring  him  in  the  best  commodities 
Merchants  e'er  ventur'd  for. 

3  Mer.  'Tis  strange  ! 

2  Mer.  Yet  does  he  still  continue  a  good  man ; 
To  doubt  him  would  be  held  an  injury, 
Or  rather,  malice,  with  the  best  that  traffic; 
Yet  this  in  him  deserves  the  least  of  wonder, 
Compar'd  with  other  his  peculiar  fashions  : 
Is  there  a  virgin  of  good  fame  wants  dower, 
He  is  a  father  to  her  :  or  soldier 
That  in  his  country's  service,  from  the  war 
Hath  brought  home  only  scars  and  want,  his  house 
Receives  him,  and  relieves  him  with  that  care 
As  if  what  he  possess'd  had  been  laid  up 
For  such  good  uses,  and  he  steward  on't. 

1  Mer.  I  would  not  wish  a  better  man  to  deal  with. 

2  Mer.  Ne'er  doubt  it ;  he's  your  man.  See,  here 

he  comes  ! 

Enter  GOSWIN,  speaking  to  a  Servant. 

Gos.  From  England,  said  ye  ?  bid  him  be  welcome 
to  my  house.  [Exit  Servant. 

2  Mer.  Save  you,  Master  Goswin ! 

Gos.  Good  day  to  all !  [dities. 

1  Mer.  We  bring  you  the  refusal  of  more  commo- 
Gos.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  ship  that  last  night 

put  into  the  harbour  ? 
1  Mer.  Both  of  the  ship  aud  lading. 
Go*.  What's  the  freight  ? 

3  Mer.  Rich  cloth  of  gold,  brought  from  Cambal. 
Gos.  Some  two  hours  hence  I'll  come  aboard. 

1  Mer.  The  gunner  shall  speak  you  welcome. 


Gos.  I'll  not  fail. 

3  Mer.  Good  morrow  !  f  Exit  with  1  Mer 

2  Mer.  Have  you  bethought  ye  further,  sir, 
On  what  I  am  to  part  with  ?  Iprus, 

Gos.   I  take  it  at  your  own  rate,  your  wine  of  Cy- 
But  for  the  rest,  I  cannot  save  in  them. 

2  Mer.  Make  me  offer  of  something  near  the  price 
That  may  assure  me,  you  can  deal  for  them. 

Gus.  And  if  I  could, 
I  would  not  do't  with  too  much  loss.  [cheap. 

2  Mer.  'Tis  a  rich  lading  ;  you  know  they  are  so 

Go*.  For  which  I  were  your  chapman,  but  I  am 
Already  out  of  cash.  \  Going. 

2  Mer.  I'll  give  you  day.  [Following  him. 

Gos.  Why,  look  you,  there  is  now  in  prison 
And  at  your  suit,  a  pirate  ;    and  past  hope 
To  live  a  week,  if  you  should  prosecute 
What  you  can  prove  against  him :  set  him  free, 
And  you  shall  have  your  money  to  a  stiver, 
And  early  payment. 

2  Mer.  This  is  above  wonder ! 
A  merchant  of  your  rank,  that  have  at  sea 
So  many  bottoms  in  the  danger  of 
These  water  thieves,  should  be  a  means  to  save  'em, 
And  stay  the  hand  of  justice  that  is  ready 
To  fall  on  them. 

Go*.  You  mistake  me, 
If  you  think  I  would  cherish  in  this  captain 
The  wrong  he  did  to  you,  or  any  man. 
But  I  was  lately  with  him,  being  assur'd 
A  braver  fellow  never  put  from  shore. 
I  read  his  letters  granted  from  this  state. 
Since  want  of  what  he  could  not  live  without 
Compell'd  him  to  the  pirate  act  he  did, 
I  pity  his  misfortunes  ;  and  to  work  you 
To  some  compassion  of  them,  I  come  up 
To  your  own  price.    Save  him,  the  goods  are  mine  ; 
If  not,  seek  elsewhere  ;  I'll  not  deal  for  them. 

2  Mer.  Well,  sir,  for  your  love,  I  will  once  be  led 
To  change  my  purpose. 

Gos.  For  your  own  profit  rather. 

2  Mer.  I'll   presently  make  means  for  his  dis 
charge.  [Exit. 

Gos.  Heaven  grant  my  ships  a  safe  return  before 
The  day  of  this  great  payment,  as  they  are 
Expected  hourly  in  port ;  my  credit  yet 
Stands  good  with  all  the  world. 

Enter  GERRARD. 

Ger.  Bless  my  good  master ! 
The  prayers  of  your  poor  beadsman  ever  shall 
Be  sent  up  for  you. 

Go*.  God  o'  mercy,  Clause  ! 
There's  something  to  put  thee  in  mind  hereafter 
To  think  of  me. 

Ger.  May  He  that  gave  it  you, 
Reward  you  for  it  with  increase,  good  master! 

Go*.  I  thrive  the  better  for  thy  prayers. 

Ger.  I  hope  so  ; 

For  that  I  have  fed  upon  your  bounties, 
And  by  the  fire  of  your  bless'd  charity  warm'd  me  : 
And  yet,  good  master,  pardon  that  I'm  bold 
To  make  one  suit  more  to  you. 

Go*.  What  is't  ?  say  on. 

Ger.  'Tis  not  for  money,  [me. 

Nor  clothes,  good  master;   but  your  good  word  for 

Go*.  That  thou  shall  have,  Clause  ;  for  I  think 
thee  honest.  [trouble 

Ger.    To-morrow,   then,   dear   master,    take   the 
Of  walking  early  unto  Beggar's  Bush; 
And,  as  you  sec  me,  among  others,  brethren 
In  my  affliction,  when  you  arc  demanded 
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Which  you  like  best  amongst  us,  point  out  me, 
And  then  pass  by,  a*  if  you  knew  me  not. 
Ci>f.    Hut  what  will  that  advantage  thee  ? 
(!er.   Oh  !   much,  sir  ; 

'Twill  give  me  the  pre-eminence  of  the  rest, 
Make  UK-  a  king  aiming  'cm. 
Al  your  better  leisure, 
I  nill  inform  \<ui  further  of  the  good 
It  ma\  du  to  inc. 

(/"/.  'Troth  !   thou  mak'st  a  wonder  : 
Have  you  a  king  and  commonwealth  among  you  ? 
i/Vr.   We  have.   And  there  are  states  are  govern'd 

iron 

(•i/i.  Ambition  among  beggars! 
(it  i.   Many  great  ones 

Dei  part  with'  half  their  estates  to  have  the  place, 
To  cringe  and  beg  in  the  first  file,  master. 
Shall  1  he  so  bound  unto  your  furtherance 
lu  my  petition  ? 

(•'.-A".   That  thou  shalt  not  miss  of, 
Nor  any  worldly  care  make  me  forgel  it. 
I  will  be  early  thure.  [Exit, 

(itr.   Heaven  guard  my  master  !  as  it  surely  will, 
To  \\ivst  the  bloody  sword  from  Wolfort's  grasp, 
And  save  himself  the  land  he's  born  to  rule. 
My  friends,  ere  long,  shall  see  their  long-lost  prince ; 
And  Flanders,  to  the  latest  ages  shew, 
A  merchant's  still  the  tyrant's  deadliest  foe.    [Exit. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. 

HIGGIN,  FEKKET,  Pino,  JACI  UN,  CLAUSE,  SNAP, 
(iiNKKS,  and  other  Beggars  discovered. 

Hig.  Come,  princes  of  the  ragged  regiment; 
You  o'  the  blood  ;   what  title  e'er  you  bear, 
I  speak  to  all  that  stand  in  fair  election 
For  the  proud  diadem  of  king  of  beggars. 
Higgin,  your  orator,  doth  beseech  you 
All  to  stand  forth,  and  put  yourselves  in  rank, 
That  the  first  single  comer  may  at  view 
Make  a  free  choice. 

Prig.  First  put  a  sentinel. 

Hig.  Thanks  to  my  lord.  The  word's  Fumbumbis. 

[Exit  SNAP. 

Per.  Well ;  pray,  my  masters  all,  that  Ferret  be 

clu. son  : 
Van-  like  to  have  a  merciful  mild  prince  of  me. 

Prig.  A  very  tyrant,  I  ;  an  arrant  tyrant, 
If  e'er  I  come  to  reign  ;  therefore,  look  to't, 
Kxcept  you  du  provide  me  mum  enough, 
And  beer  to  booze  with.     I  must  have  my  capons, 
And  ducklings  in  the  season,  and  fat  chickens, 
Or  straight  I  seize  on  all  your  privilege, 
Call  in  your  crutches,  wooden  legs,  false  arms, 
All  shall  be  escheated ;  and  then,  someone  cold  night 
I'll  watch  you,  what  old  barn  you  go  to  roosi  in, 
And  there  I'll  smother  you  all  i'th'  musty  hay. 

Hi,/.   Whew!  This  is  tyrant-like,  indeed. 
F.rtci    SNAI-,  preceding   Hi  HI  KT  and 
in  cloaki. 

S:ui/«.   Fumbumbi.-.  ! 

Pi'itj.  To  your  pictures.     Arm. 

Hub.   Yonder's  the  town,  I  sue  it. 

Hiy.  Bless  your  good  worships  ! 

V".  One  small  piece  of  money. 

(iinket.  Amongst  us  all,  poor  wretches  : 

Priy.  Blind  and  lame  ! 


Hiy.  Pit iful  worships! 
Sntij>.  One  little  stiver. 
Prig.  Here  be  seven  of  us. 

Hiy.  Seven, good  masters!  Oh!  remember  seven ! 
Seven  blessings  'gainst  seven  deadly  gins! 
Pritf.    And  -even  sleepers. 

H'  mi.  There's,  amongst  you  all. 

/•'»  r.    Heaven  reward  you  ! 

///(/.  The  prince  of  pity  bless  thec! 

Ilnl>.   Do  I  see  right  ?  or  is't  my  fancy  ? 
Sure,  'tis  her  face.     Come  hither,  pretty  maid. 

Jar.    What  would  you  ?     Can  vou  keep  a  MM  r.  t? 
You  look  as  though  you  could,   f'll  tell  \ou.    Hush  ! 

SONG.— JACLI  IN. 

In  ev'ry  woodland,  dale,  ami 

7 '/it-  Jrtiiji -tint  ri>*t't  bltnaom  fair  ; 
Hut  where' i  the  youth  shall  cull  each  //(/ir,  /, 

To  braid  a  garland  for  my  hair  ? 
Oh .'  he  it  far,  far  away,      • 

And  he  I; no ws  not  where  I  itray  ; 
And  should  he  e'er  return 

To  hit  loi'f,  I'll  answer  nay. 
My  love  injiyht  shall  meet  hit  doom 

Or  for  tome  fairer  maiden  tiyh  ; 
And  with  the  rote's  with' ring  bloom, 

My  hofitless,  hopeleti  heart  shall  die. 
Hub.  Her  voice,  too,  says  the  same  !  but,  for  my 

head, 

I  would  not  that  her  manners  were  so  chang'd. 
Hear  me,  thou  honest  fellow ;  what's  this  maiden, 
That  lives  amongst  you  here  ? 
Knap.  Ao,  ao,  ao  ! 

Hub.  How!  Nothing  but  signs  ?  This  is  strange ! 
I  would  fain  have  it  her — but  not  her  thus. 

Hig.  He  is  deaf  and  dumb.  [Stutters 

Hub.  'Slid  !  they  did  all  speak  plain  enough  e'en 

now. 
Dost  thou  know  this  same  maid  ? 

Prig.  She  was  born  at  the  barn,  yonder,  [Slutttrt. 
By  Beggar's  Bush.     Her  name  is — 

Hig.  So  was  her  mother's,  too.     [Beggars  retire. 
Hub.  I  must  be  better  informed  than  by  this  way. 
Here  was  another  face,  too,  that  I  mark'd, 
Of  the  old  man's;  I  will  come  here  again. 
Protect  us,  our  disguise  now  :   pr'ythce,  Hemskirke, 
If  we  be  taken,  how  dost  thou  imagine 
This  town  will  use  us,  that  hath  so  long  stood 
Out  against  Wolfort  ? 

Hems.  Even  to  hang  us  forth 
Upon  their  walls  a  sunning,  to  make  crows'  meat. 
If  I  were  not  assur'd  o'  the  burgomaster, 
And  had  a  pretty  excuse  to  see  a  niece  there, 
I  should  scarce  venture. 

Hub.  Come,  'tis  uow  too  late 
To  look  back  at  the  ports:  good  luck,  and  enter. 

[Kjiit  with  HK\IS. 

Hig.  A  necry  dog,  I  warrant  him.  [in 

Ginktt.  [ToCtArsR.]   What  could  his  question 
GYai/AV.  I  know  not;  \  et  't«as  tune  to  fly,  he  grew 
Too  close  in  his  impjiri'es  'bout  my  daughter. 

Hig.  Hang  them,  for  disturbing  our 
Noble  ceremonies.     Shall  we  renew  them  ? 
Prig.  Incontinently,  noble  brother. 

Enter  Goswi.v 

Hig.  Oh !  here  a  judge  comes ! 

(Cry  of  ^  A  judge!" 
What  means  this  out  cr\:j 
//«./.    .Master, 

of  poor  sinil.s  met,  heav'n's  tools,  good  master, 
Have  had  s'ime  littlo  variance  amongst  ourselves 
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Who  should  be  honestest  of  us,  and  which  lives 
Uprightest  in  his  calling :  now,  'cause  we  thought 
We  ne'er  should  'gree  upon't  ourselves,  because 
Indeed,  'tis  hard  to  say,  we  all  resolv'd  to  put  it 
To  him  that  should  come  next,  and  that's  your  mas 
tership  : 

Which  does  your  worship  think  is  he  ?  Sweet  master, 
Look  on  us  all,  and  tell  us :  we  are  seven  of  us, 
Like  to  the  seven  wise  masters,  or  the  planets. 

Gos.  I  should  judge  this,  the  man  with  the  grey 
beard;  [Pointing  to  CLAUSE. 

And  if  he  be  not,  I  would  he  were  ! 
There's  something,  too,  amongst  you, 
To  keep  you  all  honest.  Exit. 

Clause.  Heav'n  go  with  you ! 

Snap.  What  is't? 

Prig.  A  crown  of  gold. 

Fer.  For  our  new  king — good  luck  !        [Clause  ! 

Prig.  King  Clause !  I  bid,  God  save  the  first  king 
After  this  golden  token  of  a  crown, 
Where's  Higgen,  with  his  gratulating  speech 
In  all  our  names  ? 

Fer.  Here  he  is,  pumping  for't.          [once  more, 

Glnkes.  H'  has  cough'd  the  second  time;  'tis  but 
And  then  it  comes. 

Hig.  Thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king  and  sov' reign ;  monarch  o'  th'  maunders; 
And  who  is  he  that  did  not  wish  thee  chosen, 
Now  thou  art  chosen  ?  Ask  'em  ;  all  will  say  so  ; 
Nay,  swear't.     'Tis  sworn  so  every  day; 
The  times  do  give  it  sanction.     When  t'other  day 
We  sat  lamenting  o'er  our  buried  prince, 
Of  famous  memory,  (rest  go  with  his  rags  !) 
I  then  presag'd  thou  shortly  would'st  be  king, 
And  now  thou  art  so.    By  that  beard,  king  Clause, 
Thou  wert  found  out,  and  mark'd  for  sovereignty. 
Oh !  happy  prince,  and  beard  1  long  may  it  grow, 
And  thick,  and  fair,  that  who  lives  under  it 
May  live  as  safe  as  under  Beggar's  Bush. 
Of  which  this  is  the  thing — that  but  the  type. 

[Cough*. 

Prig.  On,  good  Higgen  ! 

Hig.  No  impositions,  taxes,  grievances, 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard  :  but  under  him 
Each  man  shall  eat  his  own  stol'n  eggs  and  bacon 
In  his  own  shade  :  he  will  have  no  purveyors 
For  pigs,  or  poultry — 

Clause.  That  we  must  have,  my  learned  orator ; 
It  is  our  will ;  and  every  man  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuit. 

Hie/.  Do  you  hear  ? 

You  must  hereafter  maund  in  your  own  pads, 
He  says. 

Clause.  Besides,  to  give  good  words. 

Hig.  Do  you  mark  ? 
To  cut  bien  whids,  that  is  the  second  law.         [mon 

Clause.  And  keep  afoot  the  humble  and  the  corn- 
Phrase  of  begging,  lest  men  discover  us. 
We  love  not  heaps  of  laws,  where  few  will  serve. 

All.  Oh !  gracious  prince !    Save,  save  the  good 
king  Clause ! 

Hig.  A  song  to  crown  him. 

GLEE  AND  CHOKUS. 

Cast  our  caps  and  cares  away, 
This  is  beggars'  holyday  ; 
At  the  crowning  of  our  king, 
Thus  we  ever  dance  and  sing. 
In  the  world  look  out  and  see, 
Where  so  happy  prince  as  he. 
Where  the  nations  live  so  free 
And  so  merry  as  do  we? 


Be  it  peace,  &r  be  it  war, 

Here  at  liberty  we  are. 

And  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest  ; 

To  the  field  we  are  not  press' 'd; 

Nor  will  any  go  to  law 

With  the  beggar  for  a  straw : 

All  which  happiness  he  brags, 

He  doth  owe  unto  his  rags.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Vandunke's  House. 

Enter  VANDUNKE,  HUBERT,  HEMSKIRKE,  and 
MARGARET. 

Vand.  Captain,  you're  welcome ;  so  is  this  your 

friend, 

Most  safely  welcome  ;  though  our  town  stand  out 
Against  your  master,  you  shall  find  good  quarters. 
The  truth  is  we  love  not  him — Margaret,  some  wine. 
Let's  talk  a  little  treason,  if  we  can 
Talk  treason  'gainst  the  traitors ;  by  your  leave, 
We,  here  in  Bruges,  think  he  does  usurp ; 
And,  therefore,  I  am  bold — 

[Exit  MARGARET,  and  returns  with  wine. 

Hub.  Sir,  your  boldness 

Haply  becomes  your  tongue,  but  not  our  ears, 
While  we  are  his  servants. 

Vand.  Good!  let's  drink,  then  ; 
That  will  become  us  all. 

Here's  to  you  with  a  heart,  my  captain's  friend, 
With  a  good  heart ;  and  if  this  make  us  speak 
Bold  words  anon,  'tis  all  under  the  rose, 
Forgotten ;  drown  all  memory  when  we  drink. 

Hub.  'Tis  freely  spoken  ;  noble  burgomaster, 
I'll  do  you  right. 

Hems.  Nay,  sir,  mynheer  Vandunke 
Is  a  true  statesman.  [throat 

Vand.  Fill  my  captain's  cup;  oh!  that  your  cut- 
Master,  Wolfort,  had  been  an  honest  man ! 

Hub.  Sir? 

Vand.  Under  the  rose — 

Hems.  Here's  to  you ; 
And  how  does  my  niece  ? 
Almost  a  woman,  I  think;  she  was  my  errand. 

Vand.  Ay,  a  kind  uncle  you  are — fill  him  his  glass- 
That  in  seven  years  could  not  find  leisure — 

Hems.  No,  'tis  not  so  much. 

Vand.  I'll  bate  you  ne'er  an  hour  on't. 
It  was  before  the  Brabander  'gan  his  war, 
For  moonshine,  i'the  water  there,  his  daughter 
That  ne'er  was  lost,  yet  you  could  not  find  time 
To  see  a  kinswoman  ;  but  she  is  worth  the  seeing,  sir, 
Now  you  are  come  :  you  ask  if  she  were  a  woman  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  sir — bring  her  forth,  Margaret — 
And  a  fine  woman,  and  has  suitors. 

Hems.  How  !  What  suitors  are  they  ? 

Vand.  Bachelors ;  young  burghers  ; 
And  one  a  gallant,  the  prince  of  merchants 
We  ^all  him  here  in  Bruges. 

Hems.  How  !   a  merchant  ? 

I  thought,  Vandunke,  you  had  understood  me  better, 
And  my  niece,  too,  so  trusted  to  you  by  me, 
Than  to  admit  of  such  in  name  of  suitors. 

Vand.  Such  !  he  is  such  a  such,  as  were  she  mine, 
I'd  give  him  thirty  thousand  crowns  with  her. 

Hems.  Sir,  yon  may  deal  for  your  own  wares,  but 

know, 
That  the  same  things,  sir,  fit  not  you  and  me.  [  Exit. 

Vand.  Why,  give's  some  wine,  then,  that  will  fit  us 

all; 

Here's  to  you  still,  my  captain's  friend;  but  still 
i  say,  would  Wolfort  were  an  honest  man  ! 
Under  the  rose  I  speak  it.     But  this  merchant 
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Is  a  brave  boy  ;  he  lives  so,  ID  the  town  here, 
We  know  not  what  to  think  of  him. 
Your  master  is  a  traitor  tor  all  this, 
Under  the  rose — here's  to  you — and  usurps 
The  earldom  from  a  better  man. 

Huh.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  where  is  this  man  ? 

Vand.   Nay,  soft!   au'  I  could  tell  \«n, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  I  would  not.      Here's  my  hand— 
I  love  uot  Wolfort — sit  you  still  with  tli.it. 
Sec,  here  my  captain  «>mes,  ;md  his  line  niece, 
Ami  there's  my  merchant — view  him  well. 

Knter  HKMSKIRKK,  GtUTKtDE,  and  (JosuiN. 

)J,  iii*.   You  must 

Not  only  know  me  for  your  uncle  now, 
But  obey  me  :   you,  to  go  cast  yourself 
A  way  upon  a  merchant:'   lie  upon't !   one 
Th.it "makes  his  trade   with  oaths  and  perjuries. 

Got.  If  it  be  me  you  speak  of,  as  your  eye 
.Seems  to  direct,  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  me,  sir. 

//<  w*>.  Sir,  I  do  say  she  is  no  merchandise. 
Will  that  Mifliceyuu? 

Got.  Merchandise  !  good  sir, 

Though  you  be  kinsman  to  her,  take  no  leave  thence 
To  use  me  with  contempt.     I  ever  thought 
Your  niece  above  all  price. 

Hems.  And  do  so  still; 
Dost  hear  ?  her  rate's  at  more  than  you  are  worth. 

Gut.  You  do  not  know  what  is  a  gentleman's  worth  ; 
Nor  can  you  value  him. 

Hub.  Well  said,  merchant. 

Vand.  Nay,  let  him  alone. 

Hemt.  A  gentleman ! 

What,  o'the  woolpack,  or  the  sugar- chest, 
Or  list  of  velvet  ?  Which  is't,  pound  or  yard, 
You  vend  your  gentry  by  ? 

Hub.  Oh!   Hemskirke,  fie!  [Wolfort, 

Vand.  Come,  do  not  mind  'em:  drink;  he  is  no 
Captain,  I  advise  you. 

Hemt.    If  'twere  the  blood 
Of  Charlemagne,  as't  may  for  aught  I  know, 
Be  some  good  botcher's  issue  here  in  Bruges. 

Gut.  How! 

Hemt.  Nay,  I'm  not  certain  on't ;  of  this  I  am : 
If  you  once  buy  and  sell,  your  gentry's  gone. 

Cos.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Hemt.  You're  angry,  though  you  laugh. 

Got.  Now  do  I  smile  in  pity  and  contempt 
Of  your  poor  argument :  do  not  you,  the  lords 
Of  land,  if  you  be  any,  sell  the  grass, 
The  corn,  the  straw,  the  milk,  the  cheese  ? 

Vand.  And  butter  ? 
Remember  butter,  do  not  leave  out  butter. 

Go*.  The  beefs  and  muttons  that  your  grounds  are 

stor'd  with, 

Beside  the  woods?  Your  empty  honour,  fetch'd 
From  the  heralds  A,  B,  C,  and  said  o'er 
With  your  court  faces  once  an  hour,  shall  ne'er 
Make  me  mistake  myself.     Do  not  your  lawyers 
Sell  all  their  practice,  as  your  priests  their  prayers? 
What  is  not  bought  and  sold  ? 

Hemt.  You  now  grow  bold,  sir. 

Got.  I  have  been  bred 
Still  with  my  honest  freedom,  and  must  use  it. 

Hemt.  Upon  your  equals,  then. 

Go*.  Sir,  he  that  will 
Provoke  me  first,  doth  make  himself  my  equal. 

Hems.  No  more. 

Gut.  Yes,  sir;  this  little — 
'Tshall  be  aside  :  then  after  as  you  please. 
You  appear  the  uncle,  sir,  to  her  I  love 
More  than  mine  eyes ;  and  I  have  heard  your  scorn 
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With  so  much  si-.llin<:,  and  with  so  much  shame, 
As  each  strivM  which  is  greater:  but  believe  me, 
1  -nek'd  not  in  tliis  patiuicr-  with  my  milk ; 

Ca.-l  no  di--|iite<  nn  my  proiV 
For  the  civility  an  I  <,('  it. 

A  good  man  l>i-ar>  a  cnnt'imcly  worse 
Than  lie  \Miuld  do  an  injury. 

I  would  approach  your  kinnronHm 

With  all  rc-p-Tt  diie  In  \.;ur-elfund  h,  r! 
Jlt-ms.   Away  companion  !   handling  her ! 

[/'«//,  him  from  her.] 
Gut.  Nay,  I  do  love  no  Mows,  sir. 

[  '  lf  ''if  J'yh  I)    /•  r  </<•<*  1 1 L  M  S  K 1 11 K  b'S  $WOTi', 
a  ml  tin  own  it  au-uij.  ] 

Hub.  Hold,  sir! 

Gert.   Help,  my  Goswin! 

Vaiid.  Let  'em  alone  ;  my  life  for  one. 

Got.  Nay,  come, 
If  you  have  will. 

Hub.  None  to  offend  you,  sir.  [>'C8»  *i*f 

Got.   He  that  had,  thank  himself!   Not  hand  her? 
And  clasp  her,  and  embrace  her,  and  bear  her 
Through  a  whole  race  of  uncles,  arm'd; 
And  all  their  nephews,  though  they  stood  a  wood 
Of  pikes,  and  wall  of  cannon.     Kiss  me,  Gertrude  ; 
Quake  uot,  but  kiss  me. 

Vand.  Well  said, 

My  merchant  royal;  fear  no  uncles;  hang  'em, 
Hang  up  all  uncles  ! 

Gos.  In  this  circle,  love, 
Thou  art  as  safe  as  in  a  tower  of  brass ; 
Let  such  as  do  wrong  fear. 

Vand.  Ay,  that's  good. 
Let  Wolfort  look  to  that. 

Got.  Sir,  here  she  stands, 

Your  niece  and  my  belov'd ;  one  of  these  titles 
She  must  apply  to  ;  if  unto  the  last, 
Not  all  the  anger  can  be  sent  unto  her, 
In  frown  or  voice,  or  other  ait,  shall  force  her, 
Had  Hercules  a  hand  in't.     Come,  my  joy, 
Say,  thou  art  mine,  aloud,  love — and  profess  it. 

Vand.  Do,  and  I  drink  to  it. 

Got.  Pr'ythee,  say  so,  love.  [blushes. 

Gert.  'Twould  take  away  the   honour  from  my 
Do  not  you  play  the  tyrant,  sweet;  they  speak  it. 

Hems.  I  thank  you,  niece. 

Got.  Sir,  thank  her  for  your  life, 
And  fetch  your  sword  within.  [Exit  u-ith  GERT. 

Hub.  A  brave,  clear  spirit ; 
Hemskirke,  you  were  to  blame.     A  civil  habit 
Oft  covers  a  good  man ;  and  you  may  meet 
In  person  of  a  merchant,  with  a  soul 
As  resolute  and  free,  and  always  worthy 
As  else  in  any  file  of  mankind.     Pray  you, 
What  meant  you  so  to  slight  him  ? 

Hemt.  'Tis  done  now  ; 
Ask  me  no  more  on't : 

was  to  blame,  and  I  must  suffer — [aride.]— but  yet 
I'll  be  reveng'd.  [firit. 

Hub.  I'll  to  the  woods 
To  find  our  much-wrong'd  banish'd  nobles, 
Aud  trace  the  lonely  haunt  where  my  lost  love, 
My  Jaculin,  laments  her  .tlter'd  fortunes. 
There  I  may  chance  to  learn 
Somewhat  to  help  my  inquiries  further. 
How  now,  brave  burgomaster  ?  [dunke. 

Vand.  I  love  not  Wolfort,  and  my  name's  Van- 

Hub.  Come,  go  sleep  within.  [  Wolibrt— 

Vand.  Earl  Florez  is    right  heir ;  and  this  same 
Under  the  rose  I  speak  it — 

Hub.  Very  hardly.  [breath'd, 

Vand.  Usurps ;    and  is   a   rank  traitor  HS  ever 
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And  all  that  do  uphold  him. 
Do  you  uphold  him  ? 

Hub.  No. 

Vand.  Then  hold  up  me. 


Let  me  go. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Wood. 
Enter  GOSWIN. 

Cos.  No  wind  blows  fair  yet !  no  return  of  monies, 
Letters,  nor  anything  to  hold  my  hopes  up  ! 
Why,  then,  'tis  "destin'd  that  I  fall !  Fall  miserably  ! 
My  credit  I  was  built  on  sinking  with  me. 
The  raging  north  wind  blows  still  stubbornly, 
And  on  his  boist'rous  rack  rides  my  sad  ruin. 
To-morrow  with  the  sun-set,  sets  my  credit : 
To  prison  now  !  Well,  yet  there's  this  hope  left  me, 
I  may  sink  fairly  under  this  day's  venture ; 
And  so  to-morrow's  cross'd,  and  all  its  curses. 
This  is  the  place  his  challenge  call'd  me  to ; 
Now  let  me  fall  before  my  foe  i'the  field, 
And  not  at  bar  before  -my  creditors. 
He  has  kept  his  word.  [Enter  HEMSKIRKE. 

Now,  sir,  your  sword's  tongue  only, 
Loud  as  you  dare — all  other  language — 

Hem.  Well,  sir, 
You  shall  not  be  long  troubled :  draw  ! 

Gos.  'Tis  done,  sir  ;  and  now  have  at  ye. 

Hems.  Now  !       [Enter  Boors  who  attack  GOSWIN. 

Gos.  Betray'd  to  villains !   Slaves,  you  shall  buy 
me  dearly. 

Enter  GERHARD  and  Beggars. 

Ger.  Now  upon  'em  bravely,  boys  ! 
Down  with  the  gentlemen. 

Boors.  Hold,  hold !  ['em  ! 

Ger.  Down  with  'em  into  the  wood,  and  swinge 
Conjure  'em  soundly,  boys  !  swinge  'em  to  jelly  ! 

[Beggars  beat  O^HEMSKIRKE  and  Boors. 
Blessings  upon  my  master  !  thou  art  not  hurt  ? 

Gos.  That  heav'n,  which  sent  thee  to  my  aid, 
Still  nerv'd  my  arm. 

Ger.  And  let  my  wandering  steps, 
To  where  conceal'd  I  heard  yon  coward  knave 
Tutor  his  ruffian  band  to  thy  undoing. 

Gos.  I  thank  ye,  Clause.  Pr'ythee,  now  leave  me, 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  have  nothing  left  to  give  thee. 

Ger.  Indeed,  I  do  not  ask,  sir;  only  it  grieves  me 
To  see  you  look  so  sad.     Now  goodness  keep  you 
From  troubles  in  your  mind  ! 

Gos.  If  I  were  troubled,  [me. 

What  could  thy  comfort  do  ?  Pr'ythee  Clause,  leave 

Ger.  Why,  are  ye  sad  ? 

Gos.  Most  true,  I  am  so ; 

And  such  a  sadness  I  have  got  will  sink  me  !      [ble 
What  would  the  knowledge  do  thee  good,  so  misera- 
Thou  canst  not  help  thyself!  canst  thou  work  mira 
cles  ? 

Ger.  You  do  not  know,  sir,  what  I  can  do. 
Tell  me  your  cause  of  grief;  I  must  not  leave  ye. 

Gos.   How  !  [goodness, 

Ger.  By  what  ye  hold  most  precious,  by  heav'n's 
As  your  fair  birth  may  prosper,  good  sir,  tell  me ; 
My  mind  believes  yet  something's  in  my  power 
May  ease  you  of  this  trouble. 

Gos.  I  will  tell  thee  : 

For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  upon  my  credit 
Taken  up  of  merchants  to  supply  my  traffic, 


To-morrow,  Clause — to-morrow,  which  must  come, 
In  prison  thou  shalt  find  me,  poor  and  broken. 

Ger.  I  cannot  blame  your  grief,  sir. 

Gos.  Now,  what  say'st  thou?  [ye, 

Ger.  I  say,  you  should  not  shrink;  for  he  that  gave 
Can  give  you  more.     Are  ye,  good  master,  ty'd 
Within  the  compass  of  a  day  ? 

Gos.  Even  to-morrow. 

But  why  do  I  stand  mocking  of  my  misery  ? 
Is't  not  enough  that  floods  and  friends  forsake  me  ? 

Ger.  Have  ye  no  friends  left? 
None  that  have  felt  your  bounty  worth  the  duty  ? 

Gos.  Friendship  !  thou  know'st  it  not. 

Ger.  It  is  a  duty ;  and  as  a  duty,  from  those  men 

have  felt  ye, 

Should  be  return' d  again  ;  therefore,  I'll  do't. 
Distrust  not,  but  pull  up  your  noble  spirit ; 
For  if  the  fortunes  of  tea  thousand  people 
Can  save  ye,  rest  assur'd.     You  have  forgot,  sir, 
The  good  you  did  ;  that  was  the  pow'r  you  gave  me. 
You  shall  now  know  the  king  of  beggars'  treasure; 
And  let  the  winds  blow  as  they  list,  the  sea  roar, 
Yet  here  in  safety  you  shall  find  your  harbour. 
Distrust  me  not,  for  if  I  live,  I'll  fit  ye. 

Gos.  How  fain  I  would  believe  thee  ! 

Ger.  If  I  fail,  master,  believe  no  man  hereafter. 

Gos.  I  will  try  thee ;  but  He  knows,  that  knows  all. 

Ger.  Know  me  to-morrow : 
And  if  I  know  not  how  to  cure  ye,  kill  me  ! 
So  pass  in  peace,  my  best,  my  worthiest  master. 

[Exit. 

Gos.  Still  blow'st  thou  there  ?  and  from  all  other 

parts 

Do  all  my  agents  sleep,  that  nothing  comes  ? 
There's  a  conspiracy  of  friends  and  servants, 
If  not  of  elements,  to  ha'  me  break. 
What  should  I  think,  unless  the  seas  and  sands 
Had  swallow'd  up,  or  fire  devour'd  my  ships, 
I  must  ha'  had  some  returns. 

Enter  first  Merchant.  - 
1  Mer.  Save  you,  sir  ! 
Gos.  Save  you ! 

1  Mer.  No  news  yet  o'  your  ships  ? 
Gos.  Not  any  yet,  sir. 

1  Mer.  'Tis  strange  !  [Exit. 
Gos.  'Tis  true,  sir.     What  a  voice  was  here  now  ! 

This  was  one  passing  bell ;  a  thousand  ravens 
Sung  in  that  man  now,  to  presage  my  ruin  ! 

Enter  second  Merchant. 

2  Mer.  Goswin,  good  day  !  these  winds  are  very 

constant. 

Gos.  They  are  so,  sir — to  hurt. 

2  Mer.  Ha'  you  had  no  letters 
Lately  from  England,  nor  from  Denmark  ? 

Gos".  Neither. 

2  Mer.  This  wind  brings  them.  Nor  no  news  over 

lands 
Through  Spain,  from  the  Straits  ? 

Gos.  Not  any. 

2  Mer.   1  am  sorry,  sir.  [Efit. 

Gos.  They  talk  me  down;    and,   as  'tis  said  of 

vultures, 

That  scent  a  field  fought,  and  do  smell  the  carcases 
By  many  hundred  miles  :  so  do  these,  my  wrecks, 
At  greater  distances.     Then,  heaven,  thy  will 
Come  on,  and  be  !  For  base,  deceitful  fortune 
Shall  never  say,  she's  cut  my  throat  in  fear  : 
I  am  not  broken  yet ;  nor  should  I  fall, 
Methinks,  with  less  than  that ;  that  ruins  all. 

'Exit. 
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SCENE   II.— Another  part  of  the  Hood. 

Enti-.r  Hi  BEUT,  at  a  Hunt.-nuin. 
Hub.  Thus  have  I  stol'n   away   disguis'd    frou 

Hemskirkc, 

To  try  these  people ;  for  my  heart  yet  tells  mo 
Some  of  these  beggars  are  the  men  I  look  fur. 
Appearing  like  myself,  they  have  no  reason 
(Though  my  intent  be  fair,)  but  still  to  avoid  me. 
This  is  the  wood  they  make  their  hidden  hum,-, 
A  fit  place  for  concealment ;  where,  till  fortune 
Crown  me  with  that  I  seek,  I'll  live  amongst  'cm. 
They  come  :  I'll  couch  awhile,  and  mark  my  time 

[Exit 
Enter   HIGGEN,  PRIG,  FERRET,  GINKES,  and   the 

rtitt,  with  the  Boors  in  cuttody. 
Hig.    Come,  bring  'em  out,  for  here  wo  sit  in 

justice  ; 

Karh  man  take  a  cudgel,  a  good  cudgel : 
And  uovv  attend  our  sentence.   That  you  are  rogues 
And  mischievous,  base  rascab— there's  the  poini 

now— 

I  take  it,  is  confess'd. 
Prig.  Deny  it,  if  ye  dare,  knaves. 
Boors.  We  are  rogues,  sir. 

Hiy.  To  amplify  the  matter,  then ;  rogues  ye  are, 
And  cudgelTd  ye  shall  be,  ere  we  leave  ye. 
Boon.  Yes,  sir. 
Hig.  Why  did  ye  this  ? 
Were  jou  drunk  when  ye  did  it? 
Boon.  Yes,  indeed,  we  were. 
Prig.  You  shall  be  beaten  sober. 
Hig.  Was  it  for  want  ye  undertook  it  ? 
Boort.  Yes,  sir. 

Hig.  Ye  shall  be  swing'd  abundantly. 
Has  not  the  gentleman  (pray,  mark  this  point, 
Brother  Prig,)  reliev'd  you  often  ? 
Boon.  'Tis  most  true,  sir. 
Hig.  And  as  ye  are  true  rascals, 
Tell  me  but  this :  have  ye  not  been  drunk  and  often 
At  his  charge  ? 
Boon.  Often,  often. 
Hig.  There's  the  point,  then : 
They  have  cast  themselves,  brother  Prig. 
Proceed  you  now;  I'm  somewhat  weary. 

Prig.  Can  you  do  these  things, 
You  most  abominable  scurvy  rascals, 
You  turnip-eating  rogues? 

Boort.  We're  truly  sorry.  [presently 

Prig.  To  the  proof,  you  knaves  ;  to  the  proof,  and 
Give  us  a  sign  you  feel  compunction. 
Every  man  up  with  his  cudgel,  and  on  his  neighbour 
Bestow  such  alms,  till  we  shall  say  sufficient. 

Hig.  You  know  your  doom : 
One,  two,  three,  and  about  it. 

[Boors  beat  each  other  off. 

Prig.  That  fellow  in  the  blue  has  true  compunc 
tion. 

Enter  GEKRARD. 
Ger.  Call  in  the  gentleman  : 
His  cause  I'll  hear  myself. 

Enter  HKMSKIRKK,  luwdcuffed. 
/'»/(/.  With  all  due  reverence 
We  do  resign,  sir. 

C'-r.  (in  fetch  that  paper  was  found  upon  him. 
But,  soft!  who  have  we  here?  [Exit  FBRRET. 

Enter  HLBEKT. 

Hub.  Good  ev'n,  my  honest  friends  1 
G*r.  Good  ev'n,  good  fellow  ! 


Hub.  May  a  poor  hunbman,  with  a.  merry  heart, 
A  voice  shall  make  the  forest  ring  about  him, 
<i(.-t  leave  tn  live  amongst  ye?    True  as  steel,  boys  ; 
That  knows  all  cliast**,  and  can  \\atch  all  hours, 
l-'un-e  ye  the  (  r.ifty  r.  ynard,  climb  the  quick-sets, 
And  rou-i-  the  l.il'ty  -U^;   and  with  my  bi.-11-horn 
Kin;,'  him  a  knell,  that  all  the  wind,  :-h.ill  mourn  him, 
Till  in  his  funeral  tears  he  fall  before  me. 
Well  spoke,  my  brave  fellow. 

Hub.  [Atide.]  What  rnak'ht  thee  here? 
Hemskirke,  thou  art  not  right,  I  !• 

Re-enter  FERRET,  with  a  paper. 

Per.  Here  is  the  paper. 

Ger.  Give  it  to  me.     You  are  sent  here,  sirrah, 
To  discover  certain  gentlemen  ;  a  spy  knave  ! 
And  if  you  find  'em,  if  not  by  persuasion, 
)  bring  'em  bark — by  poison  to  dispatch  'em ! 
Hub.  By  poison  !  ha  !  [Atide. 

Ger.  Here  is  another. — Hubert.     What  is  that 

Hubert,  sir? 

Hub.  You  may  perceive  there — 
Ger.  Here  thou  art  commanded,  when  that  Hubert 
Has  done  his  best  and  worthiest  service  this  way, 
To  cut  his  throat;  for  here  he's  set  down  dangerous 
Hub.  This  is  most  impious  !  [Atide. 

Ger.  Is  not  this  true  ? 

Hems.  Yes.     What  are  you  the  better?       [dom  ; 
Ger.  You  shall  perceive,  sir,  ere  you  get  your  free- 
Keep  him  still  bound:   and,  friend,  we  take  thee 

to  us, 

[nto  our  company.     Thou  dar'st  be  true  unto  u«? 
Hig.  Ay,  and  obedient,  too  ? 
Hub.  As  you  had  bred  me.  [to  us. 

Ger.  Then  take  our  hand ;  thou'rt  now  a  servant 
Welcome  him  all. 

Hig.  Stand  off,  stand  off,  I'll  do't ;  [person, 

iiVe  bid  you  welcome  three  ways  :  first,  for  your 
>Vhich  is  a  promising  person :  next  fbr  your  quality, 
•Vhich  is  a  decent  ana  a  gentle  quality ; 
-.ast,  for  the  frequent  means  you  nave  to  feed  us ; 
You  can  steal,  'tis  presum'd  ? 

Hub.  Yes,  venison ;  an*  if  you  want — 
Hig.  'Tis  well  you  understand  that,  for  you 
°hall  practise  it  daily ;  you  can  drink,  too  ? 
Hub.  Soundly.  [cock; 

Hig.  And  ye  dare  know  a  woman  from  a  weather- 
Hub.  If  I  handle  her. 
Ger.  As  earnest  of  thy  faith  and  resolution 
Wilt  undertake  to  keep  this  rascal  prisoner  ? 
One  who  basely  contriv'd  to  undermine 

noble  life,  dear  to  the  state  and  us.          [wonder, 
Hub.  Sirs,  I  have  kept  wild  dogs,  and  beasts  for 
md  made  'em  tame,  too.     Give  into  my  custody 
'his  roaring  rascal,  I  shall  hamper  him. 
)h  !  he  smells  rank  o'th'  rascal. 
Ger.  Take  him  to  thee ;  but  if  he  'scape— 
Hub.  Let  me  be  even  hang'd  for  him. 
ome,  sir,  I'll  tie  you  to  the  leash. 
Htm$.  Away,  rascal !  [soundly, 

Hub.   Be  not  so  stubborn:    I  shall  swinge   ye 
.n*  ye  play  tricks  with  me. 
Ger.  So,  now  away  ; 

ut  ever  have  an  eye,  sir,  to  your  prisoner. 
Hub.  He  must  blind  both  mine  eyes,  if  he  get 
from  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Gertrude's  Hou*. 

Enter  GOSWIN  and  GERTRUDE. 
Gert.  Indeed,  you're  welcome;  I  have  heard  your 
'scape, 

3Q  1 
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And,  therefore,  give  her  leave,  that  only  loves  you, 
To  bid  you  welcome  :  what  is't  makes  you  sad  ? 
Why  do  you  look  so  wild  ?  Is't  I  offend  you  ? 
Beshrew  my  heart,  not  willingly. 

Go*.  No,  Gertrude.  [for, 

Gert.  Is't  the  delay  of  that  you  long  have  look'd 
A  happy  marriage  ? 

Cos.  No  news  yet. 

Gert.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

Go*.  Have  I  liv'd 

In  all  the  happiness  that  fortune  could  seat  me  ? 
In  all  men's  fair  opinions  ? 

Gert.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Gos.  And  can  the  devil, 
In  one  ten  days — that  devil  chance,  devour  me  ? 

Gert.  You  do  not  love  me. 

Gos.  No  star  prosperous !  all  at  a  swoop ! 

Gert.  Goswin,  you  will  not  look  upon  me. 

Gos.  Can  men's  prayers, 

Shot  up  to  heaven  with  such  a  zeal  as  mine  are, 
Fall  back  like  lazy  mists,  and  never  prosper  ? 
Gyves  I  must  wear,  and  cold  must  be  my  comfort, 
Darkness,  and  want  of  meat — alas !  she  weeps,  too, 
Which  is  the  top  of  all  my  sorrow — Gertrude  ! 

Gert.  No,  no,  you  will  know  me. 

Go*.  The  time  grows  on  still, 
And  like  a  tumbling  wave,  I  see  my  ruin 
Come  rolling  over  me.  [slighting  ? 

Gert.    Tell  me    but  how  I  have    deserv'd   your 

Gos.  For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ! 

Gert.  Farewell !  [starts  me  ! 

Go*.  Of  which  I  have  scarce  ten — oh!    how  it 

Gert.   And  may  the  next  you  love,  hearing  my 
ruin — 

Go*.  I  had  forgot  myself— oh !  my  best  Gertrude  ! 
Crown  of  my  joys  and  comforts. 

Gert.  Sweet,  what  ails  ye  ? 
I  thought  you  had  been  vex'd  with  me. 

Go*.  My  mind,  wench, 
My  mind,  o'erflow'd  with  sorrow,  sunk  my  memory. 

Gert.  Am  I  not  worthy  of  the  knowledge  of  it  ? 
And  cannot  I  as  well  affect  your  sorrows 
A»  your  delights  ?  you  love  no  other  woman  ? 

Go*:  No,  I  protest. 

Gert.  .You  have  no  ships  lost  lately  ? 

Go*.  'None  that  I  know  of.  [innocence 

Gert.  I  hope  you  have  spilled  no  blood  whose 
May  lay  this  on  your  conscience. 

Go*.  Clear,  by  heaven ! 

Gert.  Why  should  you  be  thus,  then  ? 

Gos.  Good  Gertrude,  ask  not. 
Even  by  the  love  you  bear  me. 

Gert.  I  am  obedient. 

Go*.  Go  in,  my  fair;  I  will  not  "be  long  from  ye — 
Nor  long,  I  fear  me,  with  thee.     At  my  return 
Dispose  me  as  you  please. 

Gert.  The  good  gods  guide  ye !  [Exit. 

Gos.  Now  for  myself,  which  is  the  least  I  hope  for, 
And  when  that  fails,  for  man's  worst  fortune,  pity. 

[EM. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  Street  in  Bruges. 
Enter  GOSWIN  and  two  Merchants. 

Go*.  Why,  gentlemen,  'tis  but  a  week  more ;  I 

entreat  you 
But  seven  short  days ;  I  am  not  running  from  you, 


Nor,  if  you  give  me  patience,  is  it  possible 
All  my  adventures  fail.     You've  ships  abroad 
Endure  the  beating  both  of  wind  and  weather, 
I'm  sure  'twould  vex  yo'ir  hearts  to  be  protested  : 
Ye' re  all  fair  merchants. 

1  Mer.  And  must  have  fair  play. 
There  is  no  living  here  else  ;  for  my  part, 

I  would  gladly  stay  ;   but  my  wants  tell  me, 
I  must  wrong  others  in't. 
Go*.  No  mercy  in  ye  ? 

2  Mer.  'Tis  foolish  to  depend  on  others'  mercy 
Keep  yourself  right,  sir;  you  have  yet  liv'd  here 
In  lord-like  prodigality,  high  and  open ; 

Now  ye  find  what  'tis. 

1  Mer.  Before  your  poverty, 

We  were  of  no  mark,  of  no  endeavour. 

2  Mer.  You  stood  alone ;  and  scarce  a  sail  at  sea 
But  loaden  with  your  goods.     Now  I  hope,  sir, 
We  shall  have  sea-room. 

Go*.  Is  my  misery 

Become  my  scorn,  too  ?  Have  you  no  mercy, 
No  part  of  men  left  ?  Are  all  my  bounties 
To  you,  and  to  the  town,  turn'd  my  reproaches  ? 

2  Mer.  Well,  get  your  monies  ready ;  'tis  but  two 

hours ; 
We  shall  protest  ye  else,  and  suddenly. 

Gos.  But  two  days— • 

2  Mer.  Not  an  hour.    Ye  know  the  hazard. 

[Exeunt  Merchants. 

Go*.  How  soon  my  light's  put  out !  Hard-hearted 

Bruges ! 

Within  thy  walls  may  never  honest  merchant 
Venture  his  fortune  more  ! 

Enter  GERRARD. 

Ger.  Good  fortune,  master ! 

Go*.  Thou  mistak'st  me,  Clause 
I  am  not  worth  thy  blessing. 

Ger.  Still  a  sad  man ! 
No  belief,  gentle  master  ? 

Enter  FERRET  and  GINKES,  a*  porters. 
Bring  it  in,  then ; 
And  now  believe  your  beadsman. 

Go*.  Is  this  certain  ? 
Or  dost  thou  work  upon  my  troubled  senses  ? 

Ger.  'Tis  gold;  'tis  there,  a  hundreU  thousand 

crowns ; 

And,  good,  sweet  master,  now  be  merry.  Pay  'em ! 
Pay  the  poor,  pelting  knaves,  that  know  no  goodness. 
And  cheer  your  heart  up. 

Gos.  But,  good  Clause,  tell  me.  [fully, 

How  cam'st  thou  by  this  mighty  sum  ?  If  wrong- 
I  must  not  take  it  of  thee ;  'twill  undo  me  ! 

Ger.  Fear  not;  you  have  it  by  as  honest  means, 
As  though  your  father  gave  it. 

Go*.  What  great  security  ? 

Ger.  Away  with  that,  sir ; 
Were  ye  not  more  than  all  the  men  in  Bruges, 
And  all  the  money,  in  my  thoughts  ? 

Go*.  But,  Clause, 
I  may  die  presently. 

Ger.  Then  this  dies  with  you.  [ments. 

Pay  when  you  can,  good  master;    I'll  no  parch- 
Only  this  charity  I  entreat  you, 
Leave  me  this  ring. 

Go*.  Alas !  it  is  too  poor,  Clause. 

Ger.  'Tis  all  I  ask ;  and  this  withal,  that  when 
I  shall  deliver't  back,  you  shall  grant  me, 
Freely,  one  poor  petition. 

Gos.  There,  I  confirm  it.  [Gives  the  ring. 

And  may  my  faith  forsake  me  when  I  shun  it! 

[Exit 
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O'er.   Away  !   take  up  the  money, 
And  follow  that  young  gentleman.  [Kjuimt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Wood. 

Knti-r  JAC  i  I  IN. 

Jac.  I  surely  cannot  err.  What  Ix.rrmvM  dn 
Can  hide  my  Hubert  from  m<-  ':    Il-nv  1  ui.vli. 
Yet  fear  to  be  resolv'd.      He  went  thi»  v 
Shall  I  adventure  ?     Oh  !   this  dread  su^. 
How  it  docs  load  my  heart ! 

Enter  HUBERT. 
Hub.  I've  lock'd  my  youth  up  close  enough  from 

gadding. 

In  an  old  tree,  and  set  watch  over  him. 
My  schemes  are  almost  ripe — Hu,  Janilin  ! 
If  through  her  means,  I  can  but  make  discovery. 
Come  hither,  pretty  maid. 
Jac.  No,  no ;  you'll  kiss  me. 
Hub.  So  I  will.  [Kitiei  her. 

What's  your  father's  name? 
Jac.   He's  gone  to  heaven  ! 
Hub.  Is  it  not  Gerrard,  sweet  ? 
Jac.  I'll  stay  no  longer. 
My  mother's  an  old  woman,  and  my  brother 
Was  drown'd  at  sea.  [Going. 

Hub.  Stay  !  do  not  fly  me  thus. 
Jac.  [A$ide.]  Oh!  how  my  heart  melts  within  me. 
Hub.  [Atide.]  'Tis  certain  she  !  Pray,  let  me  see 

your  hand,  sweet. 
Jac.  No,  no. 

Hub.  [A*ide.]  Sure,  I  should  know  that  ring ! 
Jac.  [Atide.]  'Tis  certain  he.     I  had  forgot  my 

ring,  too. 

Hub.  Do  you  know  me,  chuck  ? 
Jac.  No.  indeed  ;  I  never  saw  ye  : 
I  must  be  married  to-morrow,  to  a  capper. 

Hub.  [Atide.]  How  fain  she  would  conceal  her 
self,  yet  cannot. 

My  pretty  wanderer,  will  you  love  me, 
And  leave  that  man  ?  I'll  wait  you  through  the  vale, 
And  make  you  dainty  nosegays. 
Jac.  And  where  put  them  ? 
Hub.  Here,  in  thy  bosom,  sweet. 
Jac.  Can  you  love,  then  ? 

SONG.— JACULIN. 
Tho'  he  it  far  away, 

And  over  land  and  tea  ; 
He'll  come  tome  happy  day, 

And  prove  hi*  truth  to  me. 
And  u-hen  my  love't  returning, 

My  terrd  knincn  too  welL, 
Tht>'  all  my  bluthe*  burning, 

Shall  want  no  tongue  to  tell. 
Hub.  One  word  more. 
Did  you  ever  know  a  maid  rail' J  Jaculin  ? 
Jac.  Oh '  I'm  discover'd  ! 
Hub.  'Tis  she  !  Now  I'm  certain 
Th.-y're  all  here.     Turn,  turn  thee,  lovely  maid, 
Thy' Hubert  speaks  to  thee. 

Jac.  Alas !  I  am  forbid  !  Why  thus  disguis'd  ? 
Hub.  For  justice  and  for  thee,  love ! 
Mri-t  me  anon,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  purpose. 
Jac.  And  may  I  trust  thee,  Hubert? 
Huh.  As  thine  own  soul. 

Jac.  But  yet  you  must  not  know  me.     This,  and 
l>r  (<m$tant  ever.  (Kjit. 

Hub.  Oh!   blessed  certainty! 
Now  for  my  other  project . 
To  turn  the  cunning  toils  were  laid  for  me 
To  licinskirke's  ruin,  and  the  tyrant's  full. 


SCENE  III.—  A  Houte. 


YAM.  i  NKK,  fullou-td  by  a  Servant. 

1  tin.  \\Yli  nil'icers  of  justice,  said  ye?  and 

IiKjiiir'd  for  (insuiu  :-   Hid  'i-m  ci.iin-  in.    |  /•.'<:'  Scrv. 

\<i\v  \\  ill  I   pl.iy  upon  tliis  ciuiMii-  , 

That  lain  vnuld  run  a  royal  vessel  d 

They're  here  a-  hidden  to  a  feast,  before  their  hour  : 

I'll  whet  and  disappoint  their  hungry  apj, 

Enter  the  four  Merchants. 

2  Mtr.  Good  day,  most  worthy  burgomaster. 
Our  visit  was  to  the  rich  merchant,  Goswin.      [ti«  - 

I  und.  I'm  sorry  for't.     I  fear  his  strong  nccessi- 
Will  bring  him  empty-handed. 
You  must  be  merciful. 

1  Mer.  Oh  !  but  he'll  come  ; 

He's  rich,  or  from  his  'ventures  should  be  so. 

2  Mer.  I  only  wish 

His  forwardness  to  embrace  all  bargains, 
Sink  him  not  in  the  end. 

1  Mer.  [  To  VAN  n.  |  Have  better  hopes  ; 

For  my  part,  I  am  confident  [friends  • 

Vand.    [Atide.]    Here's  a  set  of  smiling  mouth 

3  Mer.  His  noule  mind  and  ready  hand  contend 
Which  can  add  most  to  his  free  courtesies. 

Vand.  Affable  wolves!  [Arid*. 

2  Mer.  It  was  at  his  bidding, 

I  did  free  from  prison  a  sea  robber, 

Who  yet  may  live  to  pay  him  with  his  rain. 

What  think  you  of  that  deed,  burgomaster? 

Vand.  What  think  !  as  of  a  deed  of  noble  pity  : 
And  if  that  act  did  plunge  him  into  ruin, 
You  may  now  share  its  glory,  by  relieving  him  ; 
And  holding  off  your  bonds. 

2  Mer.  I  love  and  honour  him, 

But  must  not  break  my  neck  to  heal  his  finger. 

3  Mer.  For  my  part,  though  his  bounty  Las  no  eyes, 
Yet  my  necessities  compel  me  to  some  Foresight 

Vand.  Have  ye  not  often  profited  by  this  man, 
And  revelTd  at  his  cost  ? 

2  Mer.  Sir,  we  confess— 

Vand.  Do,  that  y're  all  base  knaves  and  hypocrites. 
See,  here  he  comes  to  challenge  a  return 
Of  kindness  from  ye. 

1  Mer.  When  our  bonds  be  paid. 

Enter  GOSWIN,  with  men  carrying  bag*  of  money. 

Got.  Now,  sirs,  your  bonds.    Set  down  those  bags 

of  gold.  " 
Your  pardon,  that  you  wait 

2  Mer.  [Aride.]  He  deals  in  witchcraft! 

]  Mer.  Nay,  sir,  if  it  would  do  you  courtesy,  — 

Cos.  None  at  all,  sir.  [  The  Merchants  bow. 

Vand.  There's  bending  now  of  backs, 
And  jutting  out  of  hips.  [A  tide. 

Got.  Take  it,  'tis  yours. 

There's  your  tea  thousand,  sir.    Give  in  my  bills. 
Your  sixteen  — 

3  Mer.  Pray,  be  pleas'd  to  make  further  use. 
Got.  No. 

Vand.  That's  plump!  You're  answered,  I  hope? 

4  Mer.  What  I  have,  sir, 

You  may  command.    Pray,  let  me  be  your  servant. 
Got.  Put  on  your  hats.    I  care  not  for  your  cour 

tesies  ; 

They're  most  untimely  done,  and  no  truth  in  'cm. 
}'iin>{.  They're  all  lies,  I'll  vouch  for  'cm  every 
one. 

I  hnve  a  freight  of  pepper. 
\\tn>>.      Hot  your  i<e; 
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Cos.  Shall  I  trust  you  again  ? — There's  your  ten 
thousand. 

4  Mer.  Or,  if  you  want  fine  sugar,  'tis  but  sending. 

Gos.  No,  I  can  send  to  Barbary ;  those  people, 
That  never  yet  knew  faith,  have  nobler  freedoms. 
How  now  ? 

Enter  a  Sailor. 

Sail.  Why,  health  to  the  noble  merchant ! 
The  Susan  is  returned. 

Gos.  Well? 

Sail.  Well,  and  rich,  sir ; 
And  now  put  in. 

Vand.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Gos.  Heav'n,  thou  hast  heard  my  prayers. 
What  news  o'th'  fly-boat  ? 

Sail.  If  this  wind  hold  till  midnight, 
She  will  be  here,  and  wealthy. — 'Scaped  fairly. 

Vand.  D'ye  hear  that,  too,  knaves. 

Gos.  How,  pr'ythee,  sailor? 

Sail.  Thus,  sir.     She  had  fought 
Seven  hours  together,  with  six  Turkish  galleys, 
And  she  fought  bravely  ;  but,  at  last,  was  boarded, 
And  overlaid  with  strength ;  when,  presently, 
Comes  bearing  up  i'the  wind,  Captain  Vannoke, 
That  valiant  gentleman  you  redeem'd  from  prison. 
He  knew  the  boat,  set  in,  and  fought  it  bravely  ; 
Beat  all  the  galleys  off,  sunk  three ;  redeem'd  her, 
And,  as  a  service  to  ye,  sent  her  home,  sir. 

Gos.  An  honest,  noble  captain,  and  a  thankful ! 

Vand.  And  this  is  he  you  would  have  hang'd, 
Ye  land  pirates  !  [chant's  health,  sailor. 

Gos.  There's  for  thy  news.     Go,  drink  the  mer- 

SaiL  Thank  your  bounty;  and  I'll  do  it  to  a  doit. 

Vand.  Ay,  drink  till  ye  drown  yourself, 
Or  you're  no  Englishman.  [Exit  Sailor. 

Gos.  This  year,  I  hope,  my  friends,  I  shall  'scape 

prison, 
For  all  your  cares  to  catch  me. 

Vand.  Come,  sir,  leave  these  pitiful  knaves  ; 
You  must  along  with  me  : 
Yonder  is  one  who  weeps  and  sobs. 

Gos.  Alas !  how  does  she  ? 

Vand.  She  will  be  better  soon,  I  hope. 

Gos.  Why  soon,  sir  ?  [night, 

Vand,  Why,  when  you  have  her  in  your  arms.  This 
My  boy,  she  is  thy  wife  : 
I'll  cheer  thee  up  with  sack, 
And,  when  thou'rt  joyous,  fling  thee  to  thv  mistress. 

Gos.  With  all  my  heart,  I  take  her 
You  are  paid,  I  hope  ? 

2  Mer.  You  may  please,  sir, 
To  think  of  your  poor  servants  in  displeasure, 
Whose  all  they  have — goods,  moneys,  are  at  your 
service. 

Gos.  I  thank  you ; 
And  when  I've  need  of  you,  I  shall  forget  you. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Wood. 
Enter  HUBERT  and  HEMSKIRKE. 

Hub.  You  the  Earl's  servant?  [him, 

Hems.  I  swear  I  am  near  as  his  own  thoughts  to 

Able  to  do  thee  service.     Release  me, 

I'll  make  thee  ranger  over  all  the  game.  [too. 

Hub.  This  may  provoke  me.  Yet  to  prove  a  knave 
Hems.  'Tis  to  prove  honest ;  'tis  to  do  good  ser 
vice 

For  him  thou'rtsworn  to,  huntsman;  for  thy  prince. 
Hub.  Then  thou  shalt  see,  sir.  I  will  do  a  service, 

That  shall  deserve,  indeed. 


'Tis  not  your  setting  free,  for  that's  mere  nothing ; 
But  such  a  service,  if  the  Earl  be  noble, 
He  shall  for  ever  love  me. 

Hems.  What  is't,  huntsman  ? 

Hub.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  people  live  here  ? 

Hems.  No.  Pern, 

Hub.  You  are  a  fool,  then.  Here  be  those,  to  have 
I  know  the  Earl  so  well,  would  make  him  caper. 

Hems.  Any  of  the  old  lords,  that  rebell'd? 

Hub.  Peace! 
All.     I  know  'em  all,  and  can  betray  'em. 

Herns.  But  wilt  thou  do  this  service  ? 

Hub.  More  than  that,  too. 
Here's  the  right  heir ! 

Hems.  What,  Florez?  Oh!  honest, 
Honest  huntsman !  » 

Hub.  Now,  how  to  get  them, 
There's  the  matter. 

Hems.  By  force. 

Hub.  Ay,  that  must  do't. 
And,  with  the  person  of  the  Earl  himself, 
Authority  and  might  must  come  on  'em, 
Or  else  in  vain.     And  thus  I  would  have  you  do't. 
To-morrow  night  be  here,  the  hour  be  twelve  : 
Now  for  a  guide  to  draw  ye  on  these  persons, 
The  woods  being  thick,  and  hard  to  hit,  myself 
With  some  beside,  will  wait  you  by  th'  great  oak. 

Hems.  Keep  but  thy  faith,  and  such  a  shower  of 
wealth — 

Hub.  I  warrant  ye.    Miss  nothing  that  I  tell  ye. 
Away,  away  !  for  here  come  those  will  hold  ye. 

[Exit  HEMSKIKKE 

Enter  GERHARD,  HIGGEN,  PRIG,  GINKES,   SNAP, 
FERRET,  and  others. 

Ger.  Now,  what's  the  news  in  town  ? 

Ginkes.  No  news  but  joy,  sir. 
Ev'ry  man  wooing  of  the  noble  merchant, 
Who  sends  his  hearty  commendations  to  ye. 

Fer.  Yes  ;  there's  this  news.     This  night  he's  to 
be  married. 

Ger.  This  night !   He  must  not  marry  now. 

Hub.  Good  sir, 

By  yoar  leave,  one  word  in  private  with  ye. 
Nay,  do  not  start ;  I  know  ye. 
Hubert  speaks  to  ye,  and  you  must  be  Gerrard, 
The  time  invites  you  to  it. 

Ger.  Challeng'd  thus, 

I  throw  aside  disguise,  and  trust  your  honour. 
Sir,  I  am  Gerrard;  say,  how  stand  our  hopes? 

Hub.  Fair,  if  you  now  pursue  'em.     Hemskirke, 

I've 

Let  go,  and  these  my  causes  I'll  tell  ye 
Privately,  and  how  I  have  wrought  on  him, 
Gull'd  him,  and  sent  him  home  as  a  decoy, 
To  bring  Lord  Wolfort  hither,  with  his  guards, 
To  seize  (so  he'll  expect)  the  banish'd  lords ; 
But,  so  my  plan  succeed,  his  very  guards 
Shall  serve  to  crush  the  tyranny  they  rais'd, 
And,  at  my  voice,  shall  hail  their  lawful  prince. 
Till  I  can  prove  me  honest  to  my  friends, 
Look  on,  and  strictly  follow  these  directions. 

Snap.  What !   does  he  marry  Vandunke's  pretty 
daughter  ?  LPies  ! 

Prig.  Oh  !  the  puddings,  the  piping  hot  mince. 

Hig.  For  the  leg  of  a  goose,  now  would  I  venture 

a  limb  : 

I  love  a  fat  goose,  as  I  love  allegiance  ; 
And  plague  upon  the  boors,  too  well  they  know't  i 
And,  therefore,  starve  their  poultry. 

Prig.  Brother  Higgen, 
What  think  you  of  a  wassail  ? 
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Hi,,.  Worthilj  ; 
And  then  I'll  make  a  speech  in  praise  of  merchants. 

Priy.  And  I'll  so  roar  out  songs  and  glees! 

Gtr.  'Tis  pas<in<,'  well,  I  both  believe  and  joy  in't, 
And  will  be  ready.     Hear  me  all :   keep  m 
Till  this,  your  huntsman,  call  ye  forth;  then  do 
Hi-  bidding  faithfully.      I  must  awhile 
Forsake  ve.     On  ininr  an^rr,  no  man  stir  hence. 

Priy.   Not  to  the  wedding,  sir? 

O'er.   Not  any  whither.  [meat,  too. 

Hiy.  The  wedding  must  be  seen,  sir.     We  want 
We're  horribly  out  of  meat. 

Priy.  Shall  it  be  spoken, 
Fat  capons  shak'd  their  tails  at's  in  defiance  ? 
Shall  pigs,  sir,  that  the  parson's  self  would  envy, 
And  dainty  ducks — 

Ger.  Not  a  word  more.     Obey  me  !  \Etit. 

Hiy.  Why,  then,  come  doleful  death,  this  is  flat 

tyranny ! 
And  by  this  hand — 

Hub.  What? 

Hiy.  I'll  go  to  sleep  upon't. 

Hub.  No  sleep  to-night  for  any  that  have  hearts 
To  hunt  with  me  the  savage,  bloody  boar 
That  wastes  the  land.    I  have  a  scheme,  my  hearts, 
Shall,  by  one  night  of  watching,  win  a  feast, 
Whereat  a  royal  host  shall  bid  you  welcome. 

[Exeunt,  crying  "  Long   live   our  huntsman, 
Hubert !" 

SCENE  V. — An  entrance  Hall  in  Bruget. 
Enter  GOSWIN,  with  a  paper  in  hit  hand. 

Got.  Such  earnest  bidding;  nay,  more  like  com 
mand, 

To  meet  him  here,  on  th'  forfeit  of  my  word, 
In  this  the  moment  of  my  nuptial  hour  ! 
What  this  man  is  I  know  not,  nor  for  what  cause 
He  twice  has  thrust  himself  into  my  dangers. 
But,  sure,  heav'n's  hand  is  in't.  By  strange  instinc'., 
Nature  has  taught  me  to  behold  his  wants, 
Not  as  a  stranger's.— 

Enter  GERHARD. 

My  honest,  my  best  friend,  I  have  been  careful 
To  see  thy  moneys— 

Claute.  Sir,  that  brought  not  me. 
Do  you  know  this  ring  again  ? 

Got.  Thou  hadst  it  of  me.  [y°u  gave  me 

Claute.  And  do  you  well  remember  yet  the  boon 
Upon  the  return  of  this  ? 

Got.  Yes  ;  and  I  grant  it, 

Be  it  what  it  will.    Ask  what  thou  canst,  I'll  do  it, 
Within  my  power. 

Claute.  You  are  not  married  yet  ? 

Got.  No.  [turbyc. 

Claute.  'Faith,  I  shall  ask  you  that,  that  will  dis- 

Go*.  Do; 
And  if  I  faint  and  flinch  in't— 

Claute.  Well  said,  master ; 
And  yet  it  grieves  me,  too,  and  yet  it  must  be. 

Got.  Pr'ythee,  distrust  me  not. 

Claute.  You  must  not  marry. 
That':  part  of  the  power  you  gave  me. 

Got.  Not  marry,  Clause  ? 

C!aute.  Not  if  you  keep  your  promise, 
And  give  me  power  to  ask. 

Pr'ythee,  think  better. 
I  will  obey,  by  heaven  ! 

Clnuse    I  have  thought  the  best,  sir.       [honesty? 

(!"*.  Give  me   thy  reason.     Dost  thou  fear  her 
.  Chaste  as  the  ice,  for  anything  I  know,  sir. 


Mti.st  not  many? 

Shall  I  break  now,  when  my  poor  hoart  i.*  pav.-n'd  ? 
When  all  the  preparation — 

Claute.  Now,  or  i. 

Got.  Come,  'tis  not  that  thou  wouULt :   th  »u  dost 
but  fright  me. 

Claute.  You  may  break,  sir; 
Hut  never  more  in  my  thoughts  appear  ho: 
Didst  ever  see  her  ? 

Claute.  No. 

(!os.  She  is  such  a  wonder 
For  beauty  and  fair  virtue,  Europe  hi 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  happy  to  undo  me  ? 
But  look  upon  her,  then  if  thy  heart  relent  not, 
I'll  quit  her  presently.     Who  waits  there  ? 
Hiil  my  fair  love  come  hither. 
Pr'ythee,  be  merciful ;  take  a  man's  heart, 
And  look  upon  her  truly  :  take  a  friend's  heart, 
And  feel  what  misery  must  follow  this.       [promise. 

Claute.  Take  you  a  noble  heart,  aud  keep  your 
I  forsook  all  I  had  to  make  you  happy. 

Enter  GERTRUDE. 

Can  that  thing  call'd  a  woman  stay  your  virtue  ? 

Got.  Look,  there  she  is.     Now  deal  with  me  aa 

thou  wilt. 
Didst  ever  see  a  fairer  ? 

Gvrt.  What  ails  my  love  ? 

Got.  Didst  thou  ever, 
By  the  fair  light  of  heav'n,  behold  a  sweeter  ? 

Gert.  Sure,  h'as  some  strange  design  iu  hand, 
He  starts  so. 

Claute.  She  is  most  goodly. 

Got.  Is  she  a  thing,  then,  to  be  lost  thus  lightly  ? 
Her  mind  is  ten  times  sweeter,  ten  times  nobler, — 
And  but  to  hear  her  speak — a  paradise. 
And  such  a  love  she  bears  to  me, — a  chaste  love. — 
And  ready  now  to  bless  me ;  the  priest  too,  ready 
To  say  the  holy  words,  shall  make  us  happy. 
This  is  a  cruelty  beyond  man's  study ; 
'Twill  be  her  death  to  do't. 

Claute.  Let  her  die,  then. 

Got.  'Twill  kill  me,  too ;  'twill  murder  me.     By 

heav'n,  Clause,  [me. 

I'll  give  thee  half  I  have.     Come,  thou  shall  save 

Claute.  Then  you  must  go  with  me ;  I  can  stay 

no  longer. 

If  you  be  true  and  noble,  in  the  dark  walk 
Of  aged  elms,  that  opens  to  the  plain, 
You'll  meet  me  in  this  hour. 

Got.  Hard  heart,  I'll  follow  thee.     [Exit  CLAUSE. 
Pray  ye,  go  in.     I  have  a  weighty  business 
Concerns  my  life  and  state,  (make  no  inquiry,) 
This  present  hour  befaU'n  me.     My  cloak  there! 

Gert.  Is  this  your  ceremony  ?  Why  is  this  stop, 
sir? 

Got.  We  must  part, 
Gertrude,  we  must ! 

Gert.  Must !  What  voice  enjoins  ? 
What  power  commands? 

Got.  We  shall  meet  again. 

Gert.  Who  is  yon  man,  that  rules  so  absolute 
O'er  Goswin's  will  ?  [sweet, 

Got.  Ask  me  no  more.     I  can  but  tell  thee  this, 
I'm  ever  thine.     Farewell. 
I  know  not  why, 

But  to  obey  this  man,  to  me  seems  now 
As  payment  of  some  great  religious  debt 
Nature  stands  bound  tor. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Woods. 

Enter  GERTRUDE  arid  a  Clown. 

Gert.  Lead,    if  we're  right;    thou  said'st    them 
knew'st  the  way.  [homeward  ! 

Clown.  Fear  nothing,  I  do  know  it.    Would  'twere 

Gert.  Wrought  from  me  by  a  beggar  !  at  the  time 
That  most  should  tie  him  !  'tis  some  other  love 
That  hath  a  more  command  on  his  affections, 
And  he  that  fetch'd  him,  a  disguised  agent, 
Not  what  he  personated.     Darkness  shroud 
And  cover  love's  too  curious  search  in  me ; 
For  yet,  suspicion,  I  would  not  name  thee.      [dark. 

Clown.  Mistress,  it  grows  somewhat  pretty  and 

Gert.  What  then? 

Clown.  Nay,  nothing.     Do  not  think  I  am  afraid, 
Although,  perhaps,  you  are. 

Gert.  I  am  not.     Forward !  [fear  nothing. 

Clown.  Sure,  but  you  are.     Give  me  your  hand — 
What  a  fright  one  on's  are  in,  you  or  I  ? 

Gert.  What  ails  the  fellow  ? 

Clown.  Hark,  hark  !   I  beseech  you. 
Do  you  hear  nothing  ? 

Gert.  No. 

Clown.  List !  This  wood  is  full  of  wolves, 
Of  hogs,  and  such  carnivorous  vermin. 
Hark  !  'tis  the  howling  of  a  wolf! 

Gert.  Of  the  wind,  coward  !  [now! 

Clown.  Help  me  to  say  my  pray' rs.     He's  got  me 
I  cannot  speak  !  Do  I  speak,  mistress  ?  Tell  me. 

Gert.  A  precious  guide  I've  got.          [One  halloes. 

Clown.   It  thunders  now.    You  hear  that,  mistress  ? 

Gert.  I  hear  one  halloa  !  [lightning  ! 

Clown.  'Tis   thunder,    thunder  !     See,  a  flash  of 
Are  you  not  blasted,  mistress  ? 
'T  has  played  the  barber  with  me ;  I  have  lost 
My  beard — I  am  shaven,  mistress. 

Gert.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace. 
Both  love  and  jealousy  have  made  me  bold. 
Where  my  fate  leads  me,  I  must  go.   Hold  off!    [Ex. 

Clown.  The  Lord  go  with  you,  then,  for  I  will  not. 
Enter  WOLFORT,  HEMSKIRKE,  and  Soldiers. 

Hems.  It  was  the  fellow, — sure,    he  that  should 

guide — 
The  huntsman  that  did  halloa.     Who  goes  there  ? 

Clown.  Mistress,  I  am  taken. 

Hems.  Ah,  mistress  !  Now  look  forth. 
Wolf.  What  are  you,  sirrah  ? 

Clown.  Truly,  all  is  left 
Of  a  poor  boor  by  day,  nothing  by  night. 
I'm  none  that  will  stand  out.  great  sir. 
You  might  have  spar'd  your  guns  and  drum ; 
You  may  subdue  me  with  a  walking-stick, 
E'en  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a  pack 
thread. 

Hems.   What  woman  was't  you  call'd  to  ? 

Clown.   I  ?  None,  sir. 

Wolf.  None  !  Did  not  you  name  a  mistress  ? 

Clown.  Yes  ;  but  she's 

No  woman  yet :  she  should  have  been  this  night, 
But  that  a  beggar  stole  away  her  bridegroom. 

Enter  Soldiers  with  GERTRUDE. 

Hems.  'Tis  she  ! 

Gert.  Ha  !   I  am  miserably  lost ! 

Hems.  This  was  a  noble  entrance  to  your  fortune; 
That  being  thus  upon  the  point  of  marriage, 
Upon  her  venture  here,  you  should  surprise  her. 


Wolf.  I  begin,  Hemskirke,  to  believe  my  fate 
Works  to  my  end. 

Hems.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  this  adds  trust 
Unto  our  guide,  who  did  assure  me  Florez 
Liv'd  in  some  merchant's  shape,  as  Gerrard  did 
In  the  old   beggar's.     [Shouts    heard.]    That's    he 
again  ! 

Wolf.  Good  !   Go  we  forth  to  meet  him. 

Hems.  Here's  the  oak,  my  lord.     Come,  madam, 
you  must  along  with  us.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  HUBERT,    HIGGEN,   PRIG,   FERRET,  SNAP, 
and  GINKES,  like  Boors. 

Hub.  I  like  your  habits  well.  They're  safe  !  stand 
close ! 

Hig.  But  what's  the  action  we  are  for  now,  eh  ? 
Robbing  a  ripper  of  his  fish  ? 

Prig.  Or  taking  a  poulterer  prisoner  ? 

Hig.  Without  ransom  ? 

Snap.  Or  cutting  off  a  convoy  of  butter  ? 

Prig.  Oh  !   I  could  drive  a  regiment 
Of  geese  afore  me,  such  a  night  as  this, 
Ten  leagues  with  my  hat  and  staff,  and  not  a  hiss 
Heard,  or  a  wing  of  my  troop  disorder'd. 

Hig.  Is  it  a  fetching  off  a  buck  of  clothes  ? 
We  are  horribly  out  of  linen. 

Hub.  No  such  matter. 

Hig.  Let  me  alone  for  any  farmer's  dog : 
If  you've  a  mind  to  the  cheese-loft,  'tis  but  thus. 
And  he's  a  silenc'd  mastiff  during  pleasure. 

Hub.  Would  it  please  you  to  be  silent  ? 

Hig.  Mum  ! 

He-enter  WOLFORT,  HEMSKIRKE,  and  Soldiers. 

Wolf.  Who's  there  ? 

Hub.  A  friend,  the  huntsman. 

Hems.  'Tis  he,  himself.  [these  ? 

Hub.  I  have  kept  touch,  sir.  Which  is  the  earl  of 

Hems.  This,  my  lord,  's  the  friend 
Hath  undertook  the  service. 

Hub.  And  I  have  don't. 
I  know  to  pitch  my  toils,  drive  in  my  game ; 
For  Florez,  and  his  father 
Gerrard,  and  Jaculin,  young  Florez'  sister, 
I'll  have  'em  all. 

Wolf.  We  will  double 
Whatever  Hemskirke  now  hath  promis'd  thee. 

Hub.  And  I'll  deserve  it  treble.     What  horse  ha' 
you  ? 

Wolf.  A  hundred. 

Hub.  That's  well.  Ready  to  take 'em  on  surprise  ? 

Wolf.  Yes. 

Hems.  Divide,  then, 

Your  force  into  five  squadrons ;  for  there  are 
So  many  outlets  ;  of  all  which  passages 
We  must  possess  ourselves  to  round  'em  in. 
And  that  they  may  be  more  secure,  I'll  use 
My  wonted  whoops  and  halloos,  as  I  were 
A  hunting  for  'em ;  which  will  make  them  rest 
Careless  of  any  noise,  and  be  a  direction 
To  other  guides,  how  we  approach  'em  still. 

Wolf.  'Tis  order'd  well,  and  relisheth  the  soldier. 
Make  the  division,  huntsman.  You  are  my  charge, 
My  fair  one,  I'll  look  to  you.  [Ejceunt. 

Clown.  No  one  shall  need  to  look  to  me, 
I'll  look  unto  myself.  [Exit. 

Hub.  Now,  comrades,  is  the  promis'd  hour  at  hand ! 
Here,  where  the  roads  do  meet,  lie  conceal'd ; 
And,  at  the  bugle's  sound,  rush  forth  to  aid 
Lord  Hubert,  who  then  rings  the  knell 
Of  Wolfort's  power,  and  hails  found  Florez,  prince. 
[Exit  with  Guard*. 
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Enter  GKRBARD  and  FLORKZ. 

Flo.  'Tis  passing  strange ! 

Ger.  When  we  fled  from  Wolfort, 
I  sent  you  into  England,  there  plac'd  you         [win, 
With  a  brave  Flanders  merchant,  called  rich  Gos- 
Who,  dying,  left  his  name  and  wealth  unto  you, 
As  his  reputed  son.     But  though  I 
Should,  as  a  subject,  study  you,  my  prince, 
'Twill  not  discredit  you  to  call  me  father. 

Flo.  Acknowledge  you  my  father  !  Sir,  I  do ; 
And  may  impiety,  conspiring  with 
My  other  sins,  sink  me,  and  suddenly, 
When  I  forget  to  pay  you  a  son's  duty.         [Kneelt. 

Ger.  I  pray  you,  rise  ; 

And  may  those  powers  that  see  and  love  this  in  you 
Reward  you  for  it.     Taught  by  your  example, 
Having  receiv'd  the  rights  due  to  a  father, 
I  tender  you  th'  allegiance  of  a  subject, 
Which,  as  my  prince,  accept  of. 

Flo.  Kneel  to  me  ! 

May  mountains  first  fall  down  beneath  their  valleys, 
And  fire  no  more  mount  upwards,  when  I  suffer 
An  act  in  nature  so  preposterous. 
I  am  your  son,  sir  ;  prouder  to  be  so, 
Than  I  shall  ever  of  those  specious  titles, 
Left  to  me  by  my  mother. 

Ger.  I  do  believe  it.— 
By  this  time,  sir,  I  hope  you  want  no  reasons 
Why  I  broke  off  your  marriage; 
For  now,  as  Florez,  and  a  prince,  remember, 
The  fair  maid  whom  you  chose  to  be  your  bride, 
Being  so  far  beneath  you,  even  your  love 
Must  grant  she's  not  your  equal. 

Flo.  In  descent, 

Or  borrow'd  glories  from  dead  ancestors ; 
But  for  her  beauty,  chastity,  and  virtues, 
A  monarch  might  receive  from  her,  not  give, 
Though  she  were  his  crown's  purchase. 

Enter  HUBERT,  HEMSKIRKE,  WOLFORT,  BERTHA, 
and  Lords,  u-ith  torchei. 

Hub.  Sir,  here  be  two  of  'em, 
The  father  and  the  son. 

Ger.  Who's  this  ?  Wolfort  ?  [treason. 

Wolf.  Impostor!    ay,    to   charge   thee   with  thy 
In  this  disguise,  that  hath  so  long  conceal'd  you, 
I  must  find  Gerrard. 

And  in  this  merchant's  habit,  one  call'd  Florez, 
Who  would  be  earl. 

Flo.  And  is,  wert  thou  a  subject. 

Bertha.  Goswin  turn'd  prince  ! 
Oh  !  I  am  poorer  by  this  greatness 
Than  all  my  former  jealousies  or  misfortunes  ! 

Flo.  Gertrude ! 

Wolf.  Stay,  sii ;  hold,  on  your  life  ! 

Bertha.   His  life  !  oh  !  first  take  mine ; 
And  since  I  cannot  hope  to  wed  him  now, 
Let  me  but  fall  a  part  of  his  glad  ransom. 

Flo.  So  proud  a  fiend  as  Wolfort  ! 

Wolf.  For  so  lost  a  thing  as  Florez ! 

Flo.  And  that  be  so, 

Rather  than  she  should  stoop  again  to  thce, — 
There  is  no  death,  but's  sweeter  than  all  life, 
When  Wolfort  is  to  give  it.  Oh  !  my  Gertrude  ! 

Wolf.  This  is  no  Gertrude,  nor  no  Hemskirke's 

niece, 

Nor  Vandunke's  daughter;  this  is  Bertha,  Bertha, 
Heiress  of  Brabant,  she  that  caus'd  the  war.     [vice. 

Hem*.  Whom  I  did  steal  to  do  great  Wolfort  ser- 

Flo.  Insolent  villain  ! 


Enter  JACULIH. 

Wnlf.  Who  is  this,  huntsman  ?  [Florex. 

Hub.  More,  more,  sir.     This  is  Jaculin,  sister  to 

Ger.  How  they  triumph  in  their  treachery  ! 

Wolf.  Why,  here's  brave   game!   this  was  sport 

myal  ! 

Huntsman, 'your  horn  :  first  wind  me  Florez'  fall, 
Next  Gemini's,  then  his  daughter,  Jaculin's. 
We'll  hang  'cm,  Hcmskirke,  on  these  trees. 

Hemt.  Nothere,  my  lord;  'twill  spoil  your  triumph. 

Hub.  A  public  scaffold  will  shew  better  sport. 

Flo.  Wretch  !  art  thou  not  content  thou  hast  be- 

tray'd  us, 
But  mock'st  us,  too? 

Ger.  False  Hubert  !  this  is  monstrous ! 

Wulf.   Hubert! 

Hemt.  Who,  this?  [bert! 

Ger.  Yes,  this  is  Hubert;  false  and  perjur'd  Hu- 
I  hope  he  has  hclp'd  himself  unto  a  tree. 

Wulf.  The  first,  the  first  of  any;  and  most  glad  I 

have  you,  sir. 

I'll  let  you  go  before,  but  for  a  train : 
Is't  you  have  done  this  service  ? 

Hub.  As  your  poor  huntsman,  sir.     But  now  as 
The  wolf's  a-foot,  let  slip.  [Soundi  hit  horn. 

Enter  VANDUNKB,  Merchants,  HIGGEN,  PRIG, 
FERRET,  SNAP,  and  Soldiers,  u'ho  teize  on 
WOLFORT  and  HEMSKIRKE. 

Wolf.  Betray'd! 

Hub.  No ;  but  well  catch'd ;  and  I  the  huntsman. 

Vand.    How   do   you,   Wolfort?    Rascal!    good 

knave,  Wolfort! 

I  speak  it  now  without  the  rose :  and  Hemskirke, 
Rogue  Hemskirke !  you  that  have  no  niece ;  this  lady 
Was  stol'n  by  you,  and  ta'en  by  you,  and  now 
Resigned  by  me,  to  the  right  owner  here. 
Take  her,  my  prince. 

Flo.  Can  this  be  possible  ? 
Welcome,  my  love  !  my  sweet,  ray  beauteous  love  ! 

Gert.  And  shall  we  part  no  more  ?  [better, 

Vand.  I  ha'  given  you  her  twice ;  now  keep  her 
And  thank  lord  Hubert  that  compos'd  the  plot, 
And  in  good  Gerrard's  name  sent  for  Vanduuke, 
And  got  me  out  with  my  brave  boys,  to  march 
Like  Caesar  when  he  bred  his  commentaries; 
So  I  to  breed  my  chronicle,  came  forth, 
Caesar  Vandunke,  and  vent,  vidi,  vici. 

Hig.  Captain  Prig,  sir  ! 

Prig.  And  colonel  Higgen ! 

Vand.  Peace,  rogues  ! 

Give  me  my  bottle,  and  set  down  my  drums, 
I'll  sit  in  judgment  on  'em  :  you  stole  the  lady. 

Wolf.  Well,  I  can  stand,  and  praise  the  toils  that 

took  me, 
And  laughing  in  them  die  !  they  were  brave  snares  ! 

Flo.  'Twere  truer  valour,  if  thou  durst  repent 
The  wrongs  th'  hast  done,  and  live  ! 

Wolf.  Who!  I  repent, 

And  say  I  am  sorry !  Yes  ;  'tis  the  fool's  language, 
But  not  for  Wolfort. 

Vand.  Wolfort,  thou  art  a  devil,  [longing ! 

And  speak' st  his  language.     Now,  might  I  have  my 
Under  this  row  of  trees  here  would  I  hang  thee. 

Flo.  No;  let  him  live 
Banish'd  from  our  state.     That  is  thy  doom. 

Vand.  Then  hang  this  worthy  captain  here,  this 

Hemskirke, 
For  profit  of  th'  example. 

Flo.  No,  let  him 
Enjoy  his  shame,  too,  with  his  conscious  life, 
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To  shew  how  much  our  innocence  contemns 
All  practice  from  the  guiltiest  to  molest  us. 
Away  with  them  !  [Exit  WOLFORT  guarded. 

Ger.  Sir,  you  must  help  to  join 
A  pair  of  hands,  as  they  have  done  of  hearts 
And  to  their  loves  wish  joys. 

Flo.  As  to  mine  own — my  gracious  sister, — 
Worthiest  brother  !  [Embracing. 

Vand.  Away  with  them  !  a  noble  prince  ! 
And  yet  I'd  fain  some  one  were  hang'd. 

Ger.  Sir,  here  be  friends  ask  to  be  look'd  on  too, 
And  thank'd;  who  though  their  trade  be  none  o'th' 

best, 
Have  vet  us'd  me  with  court'sy,  and  been  true 


Subjects  unto  me,  while  I  was  their  king.  [Bruges, 

Vand.  Your  grace  command  them  iullow  me  to 
They'll  turn  the  wheel  for  Crab  the  rope-maker. 

Flo.  Do  you  hear,  sirs  ? 

Hig.  We  do ;  thanks  to  your  grace.         [a  week. 

Vand.  They  shall  beat  hemp,  and  bewhipp'd  twice 

Prig.  Thank  your  good  lordship. 

Flo.  No,  I  will  take  the  care  on  me  to  find 
Some  manly  and  more  profitable  course, 
To  fit  them  as  a  part  of  the  republic. 
Be  it  our  care  to  prove  unto  the  world 
Our  better  title  o'er  usurped  favour, 
In  how  much  we  shall  use  it  for  the  good 
Ev'n  of  the  meanest  subjects  in  our  state.    [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Harcourt's  Lodgings. 

HARCOURT  and  BELVILLE  discovered  sitting. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  so  you  are  in  love,  nephew ; 
not  reasonably  and  gallantly,  as  a  young  gentle 


man  ought,  but  sighingly,  miserably  so ;  not  con 
tent  to  be  ankle-deep,  you  have  sous'd  over  head 
and  ears ;  ha,  Dick  ? 

Bel.  I  am  pretty  much  in  that  condition,  indeed, 
uncle.  [Sighs. 

Har.  Nay,  never  blush   at  it:   when  I  was  of 

your  age  I  was  asham'd  too;   but  three  years  at 

1  college,  and  half  a  one  at  Paris,  methinks,  should 

have  cured  you  of  that  unfashionable  weakness — 

modesty. 

Bel.  Could  I  have  released  myself  from  that,  I 
I  had  perhaps  been  at  this  instant  happy  in  the  pos 
session  of  what  I  must  despair  now  ever  to  obtain. 
Heigho ! 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  foolish  indeed. 

Bel.  Don't  laugh  at  me,  uncle;  I  am  foolish,  I 
know ;  but,  like  other  fools,  I  deserve  to  be  pitied. 

Har.  Pr'ythee  don't  talk  of  pity;  how  can  I  help 
you  ?  For  this  country  girl  of  yours  is  certainly  mar- 
ri  d. 

Bel.  No,  no  ;  I  won't  believe  it;  she  is  not  mar 
ried.  nor  she  sha'n't  be,  if  I  can  help  it. 

Har.  Well  said,  modesty  ;  with  such  a  spirit  you 
can  help  yourself,  Dick,  without  my  assistance. 
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Bel.  But  you  must  encourage  and  advise  inc  too, 
or  I  shall  never  make  anything  of  it. 

Har.  Provided  the  girl  is  not  married;  for  I  never 
encourage  young  men  to  covet  their  neighbours 
wives. 

Bel.  My  heart  assures  me,  that  she  is  not  married. 
Har.  O,  to  be  sure,  your  heart  is  much  to  be  re 
lied  upon;  but  to  conviiu  •«•  you  th.it  1  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  of  your  distn-ss,  and  that  I  am  as  nearly  al 
lied  to  you  in  misfortunes  as  in  relationship,  you 
must  know — 

Bel.  What,  uncle  ?  You  alarm  me  ! 
y/./r.  That  I  am  in  love,  too. 
lid.  Indeed! 
Har.  Miserably  in  love. 
Bel.  That's  charming. 
Har.  And  my  mistress  is  just  going  to  be  married 
to  another. 

J{<-1.  Bolter  and  better. 

Har.    I   knew  my  fellow-sufferings  would  please 

you  ;  but  now  prepare  for  the  wonderful  wonder-of- 

wonders  ! 

Bel.  Well. 

Har.  My  mistress  is  in  the  same  house  with  yours. 
Bel.  What,  are  you  in  love  with  Peggy,  too  ? 

[Ritingfrom  his  chair. 

Har.  Well  said,  jealousy.  No,  no ;  set  your  heart 
at  rest ;  your  Peggy  is  too  young,  and  too  simple  for 
me.  I  must  have  one  a  little  more  knowing,  a  little 
better  bred,  just  old  enough  to  see  the  difference 
between  me  and  a  coxcomb,  spirit  enough  to  break 
from  a  brother's  engagements,  and  choose  for  her 
self. 

Bel.  You  don't  mean  Alithca,  who  in  to  be  mar 
ried  to  Mr.  Sparkish  ? 

Har.  Can't  I  be  in  love  with  a  lady  that  is  going 
to  be  married  to  another,  as  well  as  you,  sir  ? 
BeL  But  Sparkish  is  your  friend  ? 
Har.  Pr'ythee  don't  call  him  my  friend;  he  can 
be  nobody's  friend,  not  even  his  own.  He  would 
thrust  himself  into  my  acquaintance,  would  intro 
duce  me  to  his  mistress,  though  I  have  told  him 
again  and  again  that  I  was  in  love  with  her ;  which, 
instead  of  ridding  me  of  him,  has  made  him  only 
ten  times  more  troublesome,  and  me  really  in  love. 
He  should  suffer  for  his  self-sufficiency. 

Bel.  'Tis  a  conceited  puppy.  And  what  success 
with  the  lady  ? 

Har.  No  great  hopes;  and  yet  if  I  could  defer  the 
marriage  a  few  days,  I  should  not  despair ;  her  ho 
nour,  I  am  confident,  is  her  only  attachment  to  my 
rival:  she  can't  like  Sparkish;  and  if  I  can  work 
upon  his  credulity,  a  credulity  which  even  popery 
would  be  ashamed  of,  I  may  yet  have  the  chance  of 
throwing  sixes  upon  the  dice  to  save  me. 
Bel.  Nothing  can  save  me. 
Har.  No,  not  if  you  whine  and  sigh,  when  you 
should  be  exerting  everything  that  is  man  about 
you.  I  have  sent  Sparkish,  who  is  admitted  at  all 
hours  into  the  house,  to  know  how  the  land  lies  for 
you,  and  if  she  is  not  married  already — 

Bel.  How  cruel  you  are ;  you   raise  me  up  with 
one  hand,  and  then  knock  me  down  with  the  other. 
Hur.  Well,  well,  she  shan't  be  married.  [Knock 
ing  at  the  door]   This  is  Sparkish,  I  suppose;  don't 
drop  the  least  hint  of  your  passion  to  him  ;  if  you 
do,  you  may  as  well  advertise  it  in  the  public  papers. 
Bel.  I'll  be  careful. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sen-.  An  odd  sort  of  a  person,  from  the  country, 
I  believe,  who  calls  himself  Moody,  wants  to  see 


you,  sir ;  but  as  I  did  not  know  him,  I  said  you  were 
not  at  home,  but  would  return  directly  ;  "  And  so 
will  1  too,"  said  he,  very  shortly  and  surlily !  and 
away  lie  wont,  mumbling  t'>  himself. 

y/./r.  V-  ry  u<  11,  Will;  I'll  see  him  when  he  comes. 
[/-.'.;//    Servant.)    Moody   rail    to  see  me!     He  has 
something    more    in    his    head   than  making  me  a 
visit  ;    'ti>  to  complain  of  you,  1  MIJ.; 
lif-l.   How  can  ne  know  me  ? 
Hur.  We  ni'ivt  suppose  the  worst,  and  be  pre 
pared  for  him ;  tell  me  all  you  know  of  this  ward  of 
his,  this  Peggy — Peggy  what's  her  name? 
/>    .  Thrift,  Thrift,  uncle. 

Har.  Ay,  ay,  Sir  Thomas  Thrift's  daughter,  of 
Hampshire;  and  left  very  young,  under  the  guar 
dianship  of  my  old  companion  and  acquaintance, 
Jack  Moody. 

Bel.  Your  companion! — he's  old  enough  to  b« 
your  father. 

Har.  Thank  you,  nephew  ;  he  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage  of  me  in  years,  as  well  as  wisdom.  When 
I  first  launched  from  the  university  into  this  ocean 
of  London,  he  was  the  greatest  rake  in  it ;  I  knew 
him  well  for  near  two  years,  but  all  of  a  sudden  he 
took  a  freak  (a  very  prudent  one)  of  retiring  wholly 
into  the  country. 

Bel.  There  he  gain'd  such  an  ascendancy  over 
the  odd  disposition  of  his  neighbour,  Sir  Thomas, 
that  he  left  him  sole  guardian  to  his  daughter ;  who 
forfeits  half  her  fortune,  if  she  does  not  marry  with 
his  consent.  There's  the  devil,  uncle. 

Har.  And  are  you  so  young,  so  foolish,  and  so 
much  in  love,  that  you  would  take  her  with  half  her 
value  ?  Ha,  nephew  ? 

Bel.  I'll  take  her  with  anything,  with  nothing. 

Har.  What !  such  an  unaccomplish'd,  awkward, 
silly  creature  ?  He  has  scarce  taught  her  to  write  ; 
she  has  seen  nobody  to  converse  with,  but  the  coun 
try  people  about  'em ;  so  she  can  do  nothing  but 
dangle  her  arms,  look  gawky,  turn  her  toes  in,  and 
.alk  broad  Hampshire. 

Bel.  Don't  abuse  her  sweet  simplicity  ;  had  you 
jut  heard  her  talk,  as  I  have  done,  from  the  garden- 
wall  in  the  country,  by  moon-light — 

Har.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  I  protest ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
"  Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious — "  ha,  ha, 
la  !  How  often  have  you  seen  this  fair  Capulet  ? 

Bel.  I  saw  her  three  times  in  the  country,  and 
spoke  to  her  twice ;  I  have  leap'd  an  orchard-wall, 
ike  Romeo,  to  come  at  her;  played  the  balcony 
scene,  from  an  old  summer-house  in  the  garden; 
and  if  I  lose  her,  I  will  find  out  an  apothecary,  and 
>lav  the  tomb  scene  too. 

Har.  Well  said,  Dick !  this  spirit  must  produce 
something ;  but  has  the  old  dragon  ever  caught  you 
sighing  at  her  ? 

Bel.  Never  in  the  country;  he  saw  me  yesterday 
assiug  my  hand  to  her,  from  the  new  tavern  win 
dow  that  looks  upon  the  back  of  his  house,  and  im- 
nediately  drove  her  from  it,  and  fastened  up  the 
m  indow-shutter  8. 

Spark.  [Without.]  Very  well,  Will,  I'll  go  up  to 
em. 

Har.  I  hear  Sparkish  coming  up ;  take  care  of 
what  I  told  you  ;  not  a  word  of  Peggy  ;  hear  his  in- 
lligence,  and  make  use  of  it,  without  seeming  to 
mind  it. 

Bel.  Mum,  mum,  uncle. 

Enter  SPARKISH. 

Spark.  O.  my  dear  Harcourt,  I  shall  die  with 
aughing;  I  have  such  news  fur  thec.  ha,  h«t,  tia> 
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What,  your  nephew  too,  and  a  little  dumpish,  or  so; 
you  have  been  giving  him  a  lecture  upon  economy, 
I  suppose — you,  who  never  had  any,  can  best  de 
scribe  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  want  of  it.  I 
never  mind  my  own  affairs,  not  I ;  "  The  gods  take 
care  of  Cato." — I  hear,  Mr.  Belville,  you  have  got  a 
pretty  snug  house,  with  a  bow-window  that  looks 
into  the  Park,  and  a  back-door  that  goes  out  into  it. 
Very  convenient,  and  well-imagined ;  no  young 
handsome  fellow  should  be  without  one ;  you  may 
be  always  ready  there,  like  a  spider  in  his  web,  to 
seize  upon  stray'd  women  of  quality. 

Har.  As  you  used  to  do — you  vain  fellow,  you ; 
pr'ythee  don't  teach  my  nephew  your  abandoned 
tricks ;  he  is  a  modest  young  man,  and  you  must 
not  spoil  him. 

Spark.  May  be  so,  but  his  modesty  has  done  some 
mischief  at  our  house ;  my  surly,  jealous  brother- 
in-law  saw  that  modest  young  gentleman  casting  a 
wishful  eye  at  his  forbidden  fruit,  from  the  new 
tavern  window. 

Bel.  You  mistake  the  person,  Mr.  Sparkish;  I 
don't  know  what  young  lady  you  mean. 

Har.  Explain  yourself,  Sparkish,  you  must  mis 
take  ;  Dick  has  never  seen  the  girl. 

Spark.  I  don't  say  he  has ;  I  only  tell  you  what 
Moody  says.  Besides,  he  went  to  the  tavern  him 
self,  and  inquired  of  the  waiter  who  dined  in  the 
back  room,  No.  4 ;  and  they  told  him  it  was  Mr. 
Belville,  your  nephew ;  that's  all  I  know  of  the 
matter,  or  desire  to  know  of  it,  faith. 

Har.  He  kiss'd  his  hand,  indeed,  to  your  lady, 
Alithea,  and  is  more  in  love  with  her  than  you  are, 
and  very  near  as  much  as  I  am;  so  look  about  you; 
such  a  youth  may  be  dangerous. 

Spark.  The  more  danger  the  more  honour :  I  defy 
you  both ;  win  her  and  wear  her,  if  you  can ; — 
Dolus  an  virtus  in  love  as  well  as  in  war !  though  you 
must  be  expeditious,  faith ;  for  I  believe,  if  I  don't 
change  my  mind,  I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow,  or 
the  day  after.  Have  you  no  honest  clergyman,  Har 
court,  no  fellow-collegian  to  recommend  me,  to  do 
the  business  ? 

Har.  Nothing  ever,  sure,  was  so  lucky.  [Aside.] 
Why,  faith,  I  have,  Sparkish ;  my  brother,  a  twin- 
brother,  Ned  Harcourt,  will  be  in  town  to-day,  and 
proud  to  attend  your  commands.  I  am  a  very  gene 
rous  rival,  you  see,  to  iehd  you  my  brother  to  marry 
the  woman  I  love. 

Spark.  And  so  am  I  too,  to  let  y6ur  brother  come 
so  near  us ;  but  Ned  shall  be  the  man ;  poor  Alithea 
grows  impatient ;  I  can't  put  off  the  evil  day  any 
longer.  I  fancy  the  brute,  her  brother,  has  a  mind 
to  marry  his  country  idiot  at  the  same  time. 

Bel.  How!    country  idiot,  sir? 

Har.  Hold  your  tongue.  [Apart  to  Belville.]  I 
thought  he  had  been  married  already. 

Spark.  No,  no,  he's  not  married,  that's  the  joke 
of  it. 

Bel.  No,  no,  he  is  not  married. 

Har.  Hold  your  tongue.     [Elbowing  Belville.] 

Spark.  Not  he;  I  have  the  finest  story  to  tell 
you  :  by-the-by,  he  intends  calling  upon  you — for  he 
asked  me  where  you  lived — to  complain  of  modesty 
there.  He  picked  up  an  old  raking  acquaintance  of 
his  as  we  came  along  together,  Will  Frankly,  who 
saw  him  with  his  girl,  skulking  and  muffled  up,  at 
the  play  last  night;  he  plagu'd  him  much  about  ma 
trimony,  and  his  being  ashamed  to  show  himself; 
swore  he  was  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  i-ntended  to 
cuckold  him.  "Do  you?"  cried  Moody,  folding  his 
arms,  and  scowling  with  his  eyes  thus — "  You  must 


have  more  wit  than  you  used  to  have;  besides,  if 
you  have  as  much  as  you  think  you  have,  T  shall  be 
out  of  your  reach,  and  this  profligate  metropolis,  in 
less  than  a  week."  Moody  would  fain  have  got  rid 
of  him,  but  the  other  held  him  by  the  sleeve,  so  I 
left  'em ;  rejoiced  most  luxuriously  to  see  the  poor 
devil  tormented. 

Bel.  I  thought  you  said,  just  now,  that  he  was 
not  married ;  is  not  that  a  contradiction,  sir  ?  [Har 
court  still  makes  siyns  to  Belville.] 

Spark.  Why,  it  is  a  kind  of  one  ;  but  considering 
your  modesty,  and  ignorance  of  the  young  lady, 
you  are  pretty  tolerably  inquisitive,  methinks  ;  eh, 
Harcourt !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Har.  Pooh,  pooh !  don't  talk  to  that  boy,  tell  me 
all  you  know. 

Spark.  You  must  know,  my  booby  cf  a  brother- 
in-law  hath  brought  up  this  ward  of  his  (a  good  for 
tune  let  me  tell  you),  as  he  coops  up  and  fattens  his 
chickens,  for  his  own  eating ;  he  is  plaguy  jealous  of 
her,  and  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  marry  her 
in  the  country,  without  coming  up  to  town ;  which 
he  could  not  do  on  account  of  some  writings  or 
other;  so  what  does  my  gentleman ?  He  persuades 
the  poor  silly  girl,  by  breaking  a  sixpence,  or  some 
nonsense  or  another,  that  they  are  to  all  intents 
married  in  heaven ;  but  that  the  laws  require  the 
signing  of  articles,  and  the  church  service  to  com 
plete  their  union  :  so  he  has  made  her  call  him  hus 
band,  and  bud,  which  she  constantly  does  ;  and  he 
calls  her  wife,  and  gives  out  she  is  married,  that  she 
may  not  look  nfter  younger  fellows,  nor  younger 
fellows  after  her,  egad  ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  and  all  won't  do. 

Bel.  Thank  you,  sir.  What  heavenly  news, 
uncle !  f^4*irfe. 

Har.  What  an  idiot  you  are,  nephew,  |y4parf. 
And  so  then  you  make  but  one  trouble  of  it,  an 
are  both  to  be  tack'd  together  the  same  day  ? 

Spark.  No,  no,  he  can't  be  married  this  week ; 
he  d — ns  the  lawyers  for  keeping  him  in  town ;  be 
sides,  I  am  out  of  favour ;  and  he  is  continually 
snarling  at  me,  and  abusing  me  for  not  being  jea 
lous.  [Knocking  at  the  door.]  There  he  is  ;  I  must 
not  be  seen  with  you,  or  he'll  suspect  something ; 
I'll  go  with  your  nephew  to  his  house,  and  we'll  wait 
for  you,  and  make  a  visit  to  my  wife  that  is  to  be, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  show  young  modesty  here  a 
sight  of  Peggy  too. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  the  strange  odd  sort  of  a  gentle 
man  come  again,  and  I  have  shown  him  into  the 
fore-parlour. 

Spark.  That  must  be  Moody.  Well  said,  Will; 
an  odd  sort  of  a  strange  gentleman  indeed ;  we'll 
step  into  the  next  room  till  he  comes  into  this,  and 
then  you  may  have  him  all  to  yourself;  much  good 
may  he  do  you.  [Goiny.]  Remember  that  he  is 
married,  or  he'll  suspect  me  of  betraying  him. 

[Exeunt  SPARKISH  and  BELVILLE. 

Har.  Show  him  up,  Will.  [Exit  Servant.]  Now 
must  I  prepare  myself  to  see  a  very  strange,  though 
a  very  natural  metamorphosis  ;  a  once  high-spirited, 
handsome,  well-dress'd,  raking  prodigal  of  the  town, 
sunk  into  a  surly,  suspicious,  economical,  country 
sloven. 

Enter  MOODY. 

Moo.  Mr.  Harcourt,  your  humble  servant:  have 
you  forgot  me  ? 

Har.  What,  my  old  friend,  Jack  Moody  !  By  thy 
long  absence  from  the  town,  the  grumness  of  thy 
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countenance,  and  the  slovenliness  of  thy  habit,  I 
should  give  thee  joy  ;  you  arc  certainly  married. 

Moo.  My  long  stay  in  the  country  will  excuse  my 
dress,  and  I  have  a  suit  at  law  that  brings  me  up  to 
town,  and  puts  me  out  of  humour;  besides,  I  must 
give  Sparkish  ten  thousand  pounds  to-morrow  to  take 
my  sister  .off  my  hands. 

Har.  Your  sister  is  very  much  obliged  to  you : 
being  so  much  older  than  her,  you  have  takrn  upon 
you  the  authority  of  a  father,  and  have  engaged  her 
to  a  coxcomb. 

Moo.  I  have,  and  to  oblige  her  :  nothing  but  cox 
combs  or  debauchees  are  the  favourites  now  a-days  ; 
and  a  coxcomb  is  rather  the  more  innocent  animal 
of  the  two. 

Har.  She  has  sense  and  taste,  and  can't  like  him ; 
so  you  must  answer  for  the  consequences. 

A/oo.  When  she  is  out  of  my  hands,  her  husband 
must  look  to  the  consequences.  He's  a  fashionable 
fool,  and  will  cut  his  horns  kindly. 

Jlnr.  And  what  is  to  secure  your  worship  from 
consequences?  1  did  not  expect  marriage  from 
such  a  rake — one  that  knew  the  town  so  well;  fie, 
fie,  Jack. 

Moo.  I'll  tell  you  my  security  ;  I  have  married  no 
London  wife. 

Har.  That's  all  one ;  that  grave  circumspection 
in  marrying  a  country  wife,  is  like  refusing  a  de 
ceitful,  pamper'd,  Smithfield  jade,  to  go  and  be 
cheated  by  a  friend  in  the  country. 

Moo.  I  wish  the  devil  had  both  him  and  his  simile. 

[Arid*. 

Har.  Well,  never  grumble  about  it;  what's 
done  can't  be  undone.  Is  your  wife  handsome  and 
young  ? 

Moo.  She  has  little  beauty  but  her  youth,  nothing 
to  brag  of  but  her  health,  and  no  attraction  but  her 
modesty ;  wholesome,  homely,  and  housewifely ; 
that's  all. 

Har.  You  talk  as  like  a  grazier  as  you  look,  Jack. 
Why  did  you  not  bring  her  to  town  before,  to  be 
taught  something  ? 

Moo.  Which  something  I  might  repent  as  long  as 
I  live. 

Har.  But  pr'ythee,  why  wouldst  thou  marry  her, 
if  she  be  ugly,  ill-bred,  and  silly  :  she  must  be  rich 
then? 

Moo.  As  rich  as  if  she  had  the  wealth  of  the 
mogul.  She'll  not  ruin  her  husband,  like  a  London 
baggage,  with  a  million  of  vices  she  ne?er  heard  of : 
then,  because  she's  ugly,  she's  the  likelier  to  be  my 
own;  and  being  ill-bred,  she'll  hate  conversation; 
and  since  silly  and  innocent,  will  not  know  the  dif 
ference  between  me  and  you  ;  that  is,  between  a 
man  of  thirty  and  one  of  forty. 

Har.  Fifty  to  my  knowledge.  [Moonr  turn*  off, 
and  Crumbles.]  But  see  how  you  and  I  differ,  Jack; 
wit  to  me  is  more  necessary  than  beauty ;  I  think 
no  young  woman  ugly  that  has  it,  and  no  handsome 
woman  agreeable  without  it 

Moo.  "Tis  my  maxim ;  he's  a  fool  that  marries ; 
but  he's  a  greater  that  does  not  marry  a  fool.  I 
know  the  town,  Mr.  Harcourt;  and  my  wife  shall 
be  virtuous  in  spite  of  you  or  your  nephew. 

Har.  My  nephew !  poor  sheepish  lad,  he  'runs 
away  from  every  woman  he  sees :  he  saw  your 
sister  Alithca  at  the  opera,  and  was  much  smitten 
witii  her;  he  always  toasts  her,  and  hates  the 
very  name  of  Sparkish.  I'll  bring  him  to  your 
hous.o,  and  you  shall  see  what  a  formidable  Tarquin 
he  is. 


Moo.  1  htra  no  curiosity,  so  give  yourself  no  trou 


ble. — You  have  heard  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ; 
find  1  have  seen  your  innocent  nephew  kissing  his 
hand*  at  my  windows. 

//.if.  At  your  sister,  I  suppose  ;  not  at  her  unless 
he  was  tipsy.  How  can  yon,  Jack,  be  so  outrage 
ously  suspicious  ?  Sparkish  has  promised  to  intro 
duce  him  to  his  mistress. 

Sparki.sh  is  a  fool,  and  may  be  what  I'll 
take  care  not  to  be. — I  confess  my  vi>it  to  y«-u, 
Mr.  Harcourt,  was  partly  for  old  acquaii. 
sake,  but  chiefly  to  desire  your  nephew  to  confine 
his  gallantries  to  the  tavern,  and  not  send  'cm  in 
looks,  signs,  or  tokens,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way.  I  keep  no  brothel ;  so  pray  tell  your  nephew. 

[Obfof. 

Har.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Jack,  leave  me  in  better 
humour.  Well,  I'll  tell  him;  ha,  ha,  ha!  Poor 
Dick,  how  he'll  stare.  This  will  give  him  a  repu 
tation,  and  the  girls  won't  laugh  at  him  any  longer. 
Shall  we  dine  together  at  the  tavern,  and  send  for 
my  nephew  to  chide  him  for  his  gallantry  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  we  shall  have  fine  sport. 

Moo.  I  am  not  to  be  laugh'd  out  of  my  senses, 
Mr.  Harcourt.  I  was  once  a  modest  young  genie- 
man  myself;  and  I  never  have  been  half  so  mis 
chievous  before  or  since,  as  I  was  in  that  state  of 
innocence. — And  so,  old  friend,  make  no  ceremony 
with  me;  I  have  much  business,  and  you  have 
much  pleasure,  and,  therefore,  as  I  hate  forms,  I 
will  excuse  your  returning  my  visit,  or  sending 
your  nephew  to  satisfy  me  of  his  modesty — and  so 
your  servant.  [Exit. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  Jack  !  what  a  life  of  sus 
picion  does  he  lead  !  I  pity  the  poor  fellow,  though 
he  ought  and  will  suffer  for  his  folly. — Folly  ! — 'tis 
treason,  murder,  sacrilege!  When  persons  of  a 
certain  age  will  indulge  their  false,  ungenerous 
appetites,  at  the  expense  of  a  young  creature's 
happiness,  dame  Nature  will  revenge  herself  upon 
them,  for  thwarting  her  most  heavenly  will  and 
pleasure.  [Exit. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Chamber  in  Moody's  haute. 

Enter  PEGGY  and  ALITHBA. 

Peg.  Pray,  sister,  where  are  the  best  fields  and 
woods  to  walk  in  in  London  ? 

Ali.  A  pretty  question  !  Why,  sister,  Vauxhall, 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  St.  James's  Park,  are  the 
most  frequented. 

Peg.  Pray,  sister,  tell  me  why  my  bud  looks  so 
grum  here  in  town,  and  keeps  me  up  so  close,  and 
won't  let  me  go  a-walking,  nor  let  me  wear  my  best 
gown  yesterday  ? 

Ali.  O,  he's  jealous,  sister! 

Peg.  Jealous  !  What's  that  ? 

AH.  He's  afraid  you  should  love  another  man. 

Peg.  How  should  he  be  afraid  of  my  loving 
another  man,  when  he  will  not  let  me  sec  any  but 
himself? 

AH.  Did  he  not  carry  you  yesterday  to  the  play? 

Peg.  Ay ;  but  we  sat  amongst  ugly  people  :  he 
would  not  let  me  come  near  the  gentry,  who  sat 
under  us,  so  that  I  could  not  see  'em.  He  told  me 
none  but  naughty  women  sat  there ;  but  I  would 
have  ventured  for  all  that. 

Ali.  But  how  *H  you  like  th*  play  ? 
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Peg.  Indeed  I  was  weary  of  the  play;  but  I  liked 
hugeously  the  actors;  they  are  the  goodliest,  pro- 
perest  men,  sister. 

Alt.  O,  but  you  must  not  like  the  actors,  sister. 

Peg.  Ay,  how  should  I  help  it,  sister  ?  Pray, 
sister,  when  my  guardian  comes  in,  will  you  ask 
leave  for  me  to  go  a-walking  ? 

All.  A-walking !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Lord,  a  country 
gentlewoman's  pleasure  is  the  drudgery  of  a  foot- 
post  ;  and  she  requires  as  much  airing  as  her  hus 
band's  horses.  [Aside.]  But  here  comes  my  brother; 
I'll  ask  him,  though  I'm  sure  he'll  not  grant  it. 
Enter  MOODY. 

Peg.  O  my  dear,  dear  bud,  welcome  home ;  why 
dost  thou  look  so  fropish  ?  Who  has  nager'd  thee  ? 

Moo.  You're  a  fool.-  [PEGGY  goes  aside  and  cries.] 

Ali.  Faith,  and  so  she  is,  for  crying  for  no  fault ; 
poor,  tender  creature ! 

Moo.  What,  would  you  have  her  as  impudent  as 
yourself;  as  arrant  a  girlflirt,  a  gadder,  a  magpie; 
and  to  say  all,  a  mere  notorious  town  woman. 

Ali.  Brother,  you  are  my  only  censurer ;  and  the 
honour  of  your  family  will  sooner  suffer  in  your  wife 
that  is  to  be,  than  in  me,  though  I  take  the  innocent 
liberty  of  the  town. 

Moo.  Hark  you,  mistress ;  do  not  talk  so  before 
my  wife  :  the  innocent  liberty  of  the  town  ! 

Ali.  Pray  what  ill  people  frequent  my  lodgings  ? 
I  keep  no  company  with  any  woman  of  scandalous 
reputation. 

Moo.  No,  you  keep  the  men  of  scandalous  reputa 
tion  company. 

Ali.  Would  you  not  have  me  civil  ?  Answer  them 
at  public  places  ?  Walk  with  them  when  they  join 
me  in  the  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  or  Vauxhall? 

Moo.  Hold,  hold  ;  do  not  teach  my  wife  where  the 
men  are  to  be  found;  I  believe  she's  the  worse  for 
your  town  documents  already.  I  bid  you  keep  her 
in  ignorance  as  I  do. 

Peg.  Indeed,  be  not  angry  with  her,  bud :  she 
will  tell  me  nothing  of  the  town,  though  I  ask  her  a 
thousand  times  a  day. 

Moo.  Then  you  are  very  inquisitive  to  know,  I 
find. 

Peg.  Not  I,  indeed,  dear ;  I  hate  London  :  our 
place-house  in  the  country  is  worth  a  thousand  oft; 
would  I  were  there  again  ! 

Moo.  So  you  shall,  I  warrant.  But  were  you  not 
talking  of  plays  and  players  when  I  came  in  ?  You 
are  her  encouragerin  such discouses.  [To  ALITHEA. 

Peg.  No,  indeed,  dear  ;  she  chid  me  just  now  for 
liking  the  player-men. 

Moo.  Nay,  if  she  is  so  innocent  as  to  own  to  me 
her  liking  them,  there's  no  harm  in't.  |^UtYfe.] 
Come,  my  poor  rogue,  but  thou  likest  none  better 
than  me  ? 

Peg.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  do :  the  player-men  are 
finer  folks. 

Moo.  But  you  love  none  better  than  me  ? 

Peg.  You  are  my  own  dear  bud,  and  I  know  you  : 
I  hate  strangers. 

Moo.  Ay,  my  dear,  you  must  love  me  only ;  and 
not  be  like  the  naughty  town  women,  who  only  hate 
their  husbands,  and  love  every  man  else  ;  love  plays, 
visits,  fine  coaches,  fine  clothes,  fiddles,  balls, 
treats,  and  so  lead  a  wicked  town  life. 

Peg.  Nay,  if  to  enjoy  all  these  things  be  a  town 
life,  London  is  not  so  bad  a  place,  dear. 

Moo.  How  !  if  you  love  me  you  must  hate  Lon 
don. 

Peg.  But,  bud,  do  the  town  women  love  the 
player-men  too? 


Moo.  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Peg.  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Moo.  Why,  you  do  not,  I  hope  ? 

Peg.  No,  no,  bud ;  but  why  have  we  no  player- 
men  in  the  country  ? 

Moo.  Ha  !  Mrs.  Minx,  ask  me  no  more  to  go  to  a 
play. 

Peg.  Nay,  why,  love  ?  I  did  not  care  for  going ; 
but  when  you  forbid  me,  you  make  me,  as  it  were, 
desire  it.  Pray  let  me  go  to  a  play,  dear  ? 

Moo.  Hold  your  peace;  I  won't. 

Peg.  Why,  love  ? 

Moo.  Why,  I'll  tell  you. 

Peg.  Pray,  why,  dear  ? 

Moo.  First,  you  like  the  actors  :  and  the  gallants 
may  like  you. 

Peg.  What,  a  homely  country  girl  ?  No,  bud,  no 
body  will  like  me. 

Moo.   I  tell  you  yes,  they  may. 

Peg.  No,  no,  you  jest — I  won't  believe  you;  I 
will  go. 

Moo.  I  tell  you,  then,  that  one  of  the  most  raking 
fellows  in  town,  who  saw  you  there,  told  me  he  was 
in  love  with  you. 

Peg.  Indeed:  who,  who,  pray,  who  was't? 

Moo.  I've  gone  too  far,  and  slipt  before  I  was 
aware.  How  overjoy'd  she  is  !  [Aside. 

Peg.  Was  it  any  Hampshire  gallant  ?  any  of  our 
neighbours  ? — 'Promise  you  I  am  beholden  to  him. 

Moo.  I  promise  you,  you  lie  ;  for  he  would  but 
ruin  you,  as  he  has  done  hundreds. 

Peg.  Ay,  but  if  he  loves  me,  why  should  he  ruin 
me?  Answer  me  to  that.  Methinks  he  should  not; 
I  would  do  him  no  harm. 

Ali.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Moo.  'Tis  very  well ;  but  I'll  keep  him  from  doing 
you  any  harm,  or  me  either.  But  here  comes  com 
pany  ;  get  you  in,  get  you  in. 

Peg.  But  pray,  husband,  is  he  a  pretty  gentle 
man  that  loves  me  ? 

Moo.  In,  baggage,  in.  [  Thrusts  her  in,  and  shuts 
the  door.]  What,  all  the  libertines  of  the  town 
brought  to  my  lodging  by  this  easy  coxcomb ! 
'Sdeath  !  I'll  not  suffer  it. 

Enter  SPARKISH,  HARCOURT,  and  BELVILLE. 

Spark.  Here,  Belville,  do  you  approve  my  choice  ? 
Dear  little  rogue,  I  told  you  I'd  bring  you  ac 
quainted  with  all  my  friends  the  wits.  [  To  ALITHEA. 

Moo.  Ay,  they  shall  know  her  as  well  as  you 
yourself  will,  I  warrant  you.  [Aside. 

Spark.  This  is  one  of  those,  my  pretty  rogue,  that 
are  to  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow  ;  and  one 
you  must  make  welcome;  for  he's  modest.  [BELVILLE 
crosses  and  salutes  ALITHEA  ;  HARCOURT  does  the 
same.]  Harcourt  makes  himself  welcome,  and  has 
not  the  same  foible,  though  of  the  same  family. 

Har.  You  are  too  obliging,  Sparkish.  [ALITHEA 
and  SPARKISH  retire.] 

Moo.  And  so  he  is,  indeed.  The  fop's  horns  will 
as  naturally  sprout  upon  his  brows  as  mushrooms 
upon  dunghills.  [Aside. 

Har.  This,  Mr.  Moody,  is  my  nephew  you  men 
tioned  to  me.  I  would  bring  him  with  me ;  for  a 
sight  of  him  will  be  sufficient,  without  poppy  or 
mandragora,  to  restore  you  to  your  rest.  [Joins 
ALITHEA  and  SPARKISH.] 

Bel.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  any  mistake  or  impru 
dence  of  mine  should  have  given  you  any  uneasi 
ness  :  it  was  not  so  intended,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Moo.  It  may  be  so,  sir,  but  not  the  less  criminal 
for  that.  My  wife,  sir,  must  not  be  smirk'd  and 
nodded  at  from  tavern  windows.  I  am  a  good  shot, 
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young  gentleman,  and  don't  suffer  magpies  to  come  I      Har.   I  could  gaze  upon  her  till  I  became  as  blind 
near  my  cherries.  n  are. 

Bel.  'Was  it  your  wife,  sir?  \/ .»,/..   How  a-  I  am?   How? 

Muo.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ?  Suppose  it  were  Ilur.  Because  you  are  a  lover;  and  true  lovers  are 
ni\  grandmother.  blind. 

Btl.   I  would  not  dare  to  offend  her. — Permit  me         Spark.  True,  true;  but  by  the   world  she 
to  say  a  Word  in  private  to  you.  too,    as  well   a-    beaut\.      Cm.    ^o,    with    ln-r   into   ;i 

,'  .Moo, ,y  ,t,i  I  Hi  i  \  i  i.i. K.    corner,  and  try  if  she  has  wit ;   [He  puts  ! 

Spaik.   Now  old  -urly  i>  ^one.    tell    me  Harcourt.    "<^r  to  Ai  ITMEA.)  talk  to  her  am  •  ha-h- 

if  tliou  likest  her  as   well  as   ever. — My  dear,   don't     t'ul  before  me — take  her  into  a   corner.     [HAlti  oi  i:  r 
look  down;    I  should    hate  to   have  a   wife   of  mine  |  courtt  ALITHKA 
out  of  countenance  at  any  thing. 

Ali.    For  shame,  Mr.  Sparkish! 

Spui  k.  '1'ell   me,    1  .-a\.   Haicourt,  how   (lost  like  I      Moo.   How,  sir !   If  you  are  not  concerned  for  the 
her.    Tiiou  hast    stared  lipon  her   enough  to   resolve    honour  of  a  wife,  I  am   for  that    of  ,t 
me.  pander  to  your  own  wife,  brin«j  men  to  her,  let  'cm 

liar.  So  infinitely  well,  that  I  could  wish  I  had  make  love  before  your  face,  thrust  them  into  a  cor- 
a  mistress  too,  that  mi^ht  differ  from  her  in  nothing  ner  together,  then  leave  'em  in  private  !  Is  this  your 
but  her  love  and  engagement  to  \oii.  I  town  wit  and  conduct  ? 

AH.  Sir,  Mr.  Sparkuh  has  often  toM  me  that  his  Spark.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  silly,  wise  rogue  would 
acquaintance  weie  all  wits  and  railers ;  and  now  I  make  one  laugh  more  than  a  stark  fool,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
find  it.  I  shall  burst.  Nay,  you  shall  not  disturb  'em  ;  I'll 

Spark.  No,  by  the  universe,  madam,  he  does  not  vex  thee  by  the  world.  What  have  you  done  with 
rally  now  ;  you  may  believe  him.  I  do  assure  you  Belville  ?  [Struyyles  with  MOODY  to  keep  him  from 
he  is  the  houestest,  worthiest,  truest-hearted  gentle-)  HARCOURT  and  AMTHEA.] 


Rt-enter  MOODY. 


a  man  of  such  perfect  honour,  he  would  say        Moo.  Shewn  him  the  way  out  of  my  house,  as  you 
nothing  to  a  lady  he  does  not  mean.  |  should  to  that  gentleman. 

Sir,  you  are  so  beyond  expectation  obliging, 


Spark.  Nay,  hut  pr'ythee  let  me  reason  with  thce. 
[Talkt  apart  with  MOODY.] 

Ali.    The  writings   are   drawn,    sir — settlements 


that— 

Spark.  Nay,  'egad,  I  am  sure  you  do  admire  her 

extremely  ;  1  see  it  in  your  eyes. — He  does  admire  I  made  :  'tis  too  late,  sir,  and  past  all  revocation, 
you,   madam  ;  he  has  told  me  so  a  thousand  and  a  |      Har.  Then  so  is  my  death. 
thousand  times;  have  you  not,  Harcourt?  You  do 
admire  her  ;  by  the  world,  you  do— don't  you  ? 

Har.  Yes,  above  the  world,  or  the  most  glorious 
part  of  it,  her  whole  sex ;  and  till  now,  I  never 
thought  I  should  have  envied  you  or  any  man  about 
to  marry ;  but  you  have  the  best  excuse  to  marry  I 
ever  knew. 

All.  Nay,  now,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  you  are  of  the 


Ali.  I  would  not  be  unjust  to  him. 
Har.  Then  why  to  me  so  ? 
Ali.  I  have  no  obligations  to  you. 
Har.  My  love. 
Ali.  I  had  his  before. 

Har.  You  never  had  it :  he  wants,  you  see,  jea 
lousy,  the  only  infallible  sign  of  it. 

Ali.  Love  proceeds  from  esteem :  he  cannot  dis- 


gociety  of  the  wits  and  railers,  since  you  cannot  1  trust  my  virtue  ;  besides,  he  loves  me,  or  he  would 
spare  your  friend,  even   when  he  is  most  civil  to    not  marry  me. 
you;  but  the  surest  sign   is,  you  are  an  enemy  to        Har.  Marrying  you  is  no  more  a  sign  of  his  love, 
marriage,  the  common  butt  of  every  railer.  than  bribing  your  woman,  that  he  may  marry  you  is 

Har.  Truly,  madam,  I  was  never  any  enemy  to    a  sign  of  his  generosity.     But  if  you  take  marriage 
marriage  till  now,  because  marriage  was  never  an  |  for  a  sign  of  love,  take  it  from  me  immediately. 


enemy  to  me  before. 

Ali.  But  why,   sir,  is  marriage  an  enemy  to 


Ali.  No,  now  you  have  put  a  scruple  in  my  head. 
— But,  in  short,  sir,  to  end  our  dispute,  I  must  mar 
ry  him ;  my  reputation  would  suffer  in  the  world 


you 

now  ?  Because  it  robs  you  of  your  friend  here  ?  For 
you  look  upon  a  friend  married  as  one  gone  into  a  I  else, 
monastery,  that  is  dead  to  the  world.  Har.  No :  if  you  do  marry  him,   with  your  par- 

Har.  'Tis  indeed,  because  you  marry  him :   I  see,    don,  madam,    your   reputation  must   suffer  in  the 
madam,  you  can  guess  my  meaning.     I  do  confess    world. 

heartily  and  openly,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  |      Ali.  Nay,  now  you  are  rude,  sir. 
break  the  match;  by  heavens  I  would. 

Spark.  Poor  Frank! 

Ali.  Would  you  be  so  unkind  to  me  ? 

Har.  No,  no ;  'tis  not  because  I  would  be  unkind 


Mr.  Sparkish, 
pray  come  hither,  your  friend  here  is  very  trouble 
some  and  very  loving. 

Har.  Hold,  hold  !  [Atideto  ALITHKA. 


to  you. 


Moo.  D'ye  ?  hear  that,  senseless  puppy  ? 
Spark.  Why,  d'ye  thiuk  I'll  seem  jealous,  like  a 


Spark.  Poor  Frank  !  No,  egad,  'tis  only  his  kind-    country  bumpkin  ? 

to  me.  Moo.  No  ;  rather  be  dishonour* d,  like  a  credulous 

Ali.  Great  kindness  to  you,  indeed  ! — Insensible  !    driveller.  [They  retire. 

Let  a  man  make   love  to  his   mistress  to  his  face.        Har.  Madam,  you  would  not  have  been  so  little 

\Atitle.    generous  as  to  have  told  him  ? 

Spark.  Come,  dear   Frank,  for  all  my  wife  there,        Alt.  Yes,  since  you  could  be  so  little  generous  as 
that  shall  be,  thou  shall  enjoy  my.  company  some-    to  wrong  him. 

times,  dear  rogue. — By  my  honour,  we  men  of  wit  Har.  Wrong  him!  no  man  can  doit;  he's  be- 
condole  for  our  deceased  brother  in  marriage,  as  neath  an  injury :  a  bubble,  a  coward,  a  senseless 
much  as  for  one  dead  in  earnest.  I  think  that  was  idiot !  a  wretch,  so  contemptible  to  all  the  world  but 
prettiU  ^  ml  of  me,  ha,  Harcourt?  IVytlue.  Frank,  you,  that — 

dost  think  my  wife  that  shall  be,  there,  a  fine  per-  Ali.  Hold,  do  not  rail  at  him;  for,  since  he  is 
•on  ?  I  like  to  be  my  husband,  I  am  resolved  to  like  him: 
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nay,   I  think  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him,  you  are  not 
his  friend.     Mr.  Sparkish  !   Mr.  Sparkish  ! 

Spark.  What — what  ?  Now,  dear  rogue,  has  she 
not  wit  ? 

Har.  Not  so  much  as  I  thought,  and  hoped  she 
had.  [Surlily. 

Ali.  Mr.  Sparkish,  do  you  bring  people  to  rail  at 
you? 

Har.  Madam ! 

Spark.  How !  No  ;  but  if  he  does  rail  at  me,  'tis 
but  in  jest,  I  warrant :  what  we  wits  do  for  one  an 
other,  and  never  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Ali.  He  spoke  so  scurrilously  of  you,  I  had  no  pa 
tience  to  hear  him. 

Moo.  And  he  was  in  the  right  on't. 
Ali.  Besides,  he  has  been  making  love  to  me. 
\    Moo.  And  I  told  the  fool  so. 

Har.  True ;  d — d  tell-tale  woman !  [ Aside. 

Spark.  Psha  !  to  shew  his  parts  ;  we  wits  rail  and 
make  love  often,  but  to  shew  our  parts  :  as  we  have 
no  affections,  so  we  have  no  malice.     We — 
Moo.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  ass  ? 
Ali.  He  said  you  were  a  wretch,  below  an  injury. 
Spark.  Psha! 
Ali.  A  common  bubble. 
Spark.  Psha! 
Ali.  A  coward ! 
Spark.  Psha  !  psha ! 
Ali.  A  senseless,  drivelling  idiot. 
Moo.  True,  true,  true  ;  all  true. 
Spark.  How,  did  he  disparage  my  parts  ?    Nay 
then,  my  honour's  concerned.     I  can't  put  up  that. 
Brother,  help  me  to  kill  him.  [Offers  to  draw. 

Ali.  Hold!  hold! 

Moo.  If  Harcourt  would  but  kill  Sparkish,  and 
run  away  with  my  sister,  I  should  be  rid  of  three 
plagues  at  once.  [Aside. 

Ali.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  gentleman  said, 
after  all,  that  what  he  spoke  was  but  out  of  friend 
ship  to  you. 

Spark.  How  !  say  I  am  a  fool, — that  is,  no  wit, — 
out  of  friendship  to  me  ! 

Ali.  Yes,  to  try  whether  I  was  concerned  enough 
for  you ;  and  made  love  to  me  only  to  be  satisfied  of 
my  virtue,  for  your  sake. 

Har.  Kind,  however  !  [Aside. 

Spark.  Nay,  if  it  were  so,  my  dear  rogue,  I  ask 
thee  pardon  j  but  why  would  not  you  tell  me  so 
'faith  ? 

Har.  Because  I  did  not  think  on't,  'faith. 
Spark.  Come,  Belville  is  gone  away :   Harcourt, 
let's  be  gone  to  the  new  play  ;  come,  madam. 

Ali.  1  will  not  go,  if  you  intend  to  leave  me  alone 
in  the  box,  and  run  all  about  the  house,  as  you  usec 
to  do. 

Spark.  Psha!  I'll  leave  Harcourt  with  you  in  the 
box,  to  entertain  you,  and  that's  as  good.  If  I  sai 
in  the  box,  I  should  be  thought  no  critic.  I  mus 
run  about,  my  dear,  and  abuse  the  author.  Com< 
away,  Harcourt,  lead  her  down.  B'ye,  brother. 

[Exeunt  HARCOURT,  SPARKISH,  and  ALITHEA 
Moo.  B'ye,  driveller.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  forth* 
flower  of  the  true  town  fops ;  such  as  spend  thei: 
estates  before  they  come  to  'em,  and  are  cuckoldi 
before  they're  married.  But  let  me  go  look  to  my 
freehold. 

Enter  a  Countryman. 

Country.  Master,  your  worship's  servant.  Her 
is  the  lawyer,  counsellor  gentleman,  with  a  green 
bag  full  of  papers,  come  again,  and  would  be  gladt 
speak  to  you. 


Moo.  Now  here's  some  other  d — d  impediment, 
which  the  law  has  thrown  in  our  way.  I  shall  never 
marry  the  girl,  nor  get  clear  of  the  smoke  and 
wickedness  of  this  cursed  town.  [Aside.]  Where 
she? 

Country.  He's  below  in  a  coach,  with  three  other 
awyers,  counsellor  gentlemen.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Chamber. 

Enter  PEGGY  and  LT:CY. 

Lucy.  What  ails  you,  Miss  Peggy?  You  are 
prown  quite  melancholy. 

Peg.  Would  it  not  make  any  one  melancholy  to 
see  your  mistress,  Alithea,  go  every  day  fluttering 
about  abroad  to  plays  and  assemblies,  and  I  know 
not  what,  whilst  I  must  stay  at  home,  like  a  poor, 
.onely,  sullen  bird  in  a  cage  ? 

Lucy.  Dear  Miss  Peggy,  I  thought  you  chose  to 
je  confined:  I  imagined  that  you  had  been  bred  so 
foung  to  the  cage,  that  you  had  no  pleasure  in  fly- 
.ng  about,  and  hopping  in  the  open  air,  as  other 
young  ladies  who  go  a  little  wild  about  this  town. 

Peg.  Nay,  I  confess  I  was  quiet  enough,  till  some 
body  told  me  what  pure  lives  the  London  ladies  lead, 
with  their  dancing-meetings,  and  junketings,  and 
dress'd  every  day  in  their  best  gowns ;  and,  I  war 
rant  you,  play  at  nine-pins  every  day  in  the  week,  so 
they  do. 

Lucy.  To  be  sure,  miss,  you  will  lead  a  better 
Life  when  join'd  in  holy  wedlock  with  your  sweet- 
temper'd  guardian,  the  cheerful  Mr.  Moody. 

Peg.  I  can't  lead  a  worse,  that's  one  good  thing; 
but  I  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  market,  for  I 
can't  marry  nobody  else. 

Lucy.   How  so,  miss  ?  That's  very  strange. 

Peg.  Why,  we  have  a  contraction  to  one  another ; 
so  we  are  as  good  as  married,  you  know. 

Lucy.  I  know  it !   Heaven  forbid,  miss  ! 

Peg.  Heigho  ! 

Lucy.  Don't  sigh,  Miss  Peggy ;  if  that  young 
gentleman,  who  was  here  just  now,  would  take  pity 
on  me,  I'd  throw  such  a  contract  as  your's  behind 
the  fire. 

Peg.  Lord  bless  us,  how  you  talk ! 

Lucy.  Young  Mr.  Belville  would  make  you  talk 
otherwise,  if  you  knew  him. 

Peg.  Mr.  Belville  !  Where  is  he  ?  When  did  you 
see  him  ?  You  have  undone  me,  Lucy.  Where  was 
he  ?  Did  he  say  anything  ? 

Lucy.  Say  anything !  very  little  indeed ;  he's 
quite  distracted,  poor  young  creature  !  He  was  talk 
ing  with  your  guardian  just  now. 

Peg.  The  deuce  he  was  !  but  where  was  it,  and 
when  was  it  ? 

Lucy.  In  this  house,  five  minutes  ago,  when  your 
guardian  turn'd  you  into  your  chamber,  for  fear  of 
your  being  seen. 

Peg.  I  knew  something  was  the  matter,  I  was  in 
such  a  fluster.  But  what  did  he  say  to  my  bud  ? 

Lucy.  What  do  you  call  him  bud  for?  Bud  means 
husband,  and  he  is  not  your  husband  yet,  and  I  hope 
never  will  be  ;  and,  if  he  were  my  husband,  I'd  bud 
him,  a  surly,  unreasonable  beast ! 

Peg.  I'd  call  him  any  names,  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour;  if  he'd  let  me  marry  anybody  else  (which 
I  can't  do),  I'd  call  him  husband  as  long  as  he  lived. 
But  what  said  Mr.  Belville  to  him? 

Lucy.  I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  him,  but  I'll 
tell  you  what  he  said  to  me,  with  a  sigh,  and  his 
hand  upon  his  breast  as  he  went  out  of  the  door: — 
"  If  you  ever  were  in  love,  young  gentlewoman 
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(meaning  me),  and  can    pity  a  most  faithful  lover 
tell  the  dear  object  of  my  affections    •     " 

Peg.  Meaning  me,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  you,  to  be  sure. — "  Tell  the  dear  ob 
ject  of  my  affections,  I  live  but  upon  the  hopes  tha 
she  is  not  married  ;  and  when  those  hopes  leave  me 
she  knows  the  rest  ;"  then  he  cast  up  his  eyes  thus 
•— gnash'd  his  teeth — stiuck  his  forehead  ; — woul< 
have  spoke  again,  but  he  could  not, — fetch'd  a  dee] 
sigh,  and  vanish'd. 

Peg.  That  is  really  very  fine  :  I  am  sure  it  make 
my  heart  sink  within  me,  and  brings  tears  into  mj 
eyes.  O,  he's  a  charming,  swei-t — Hut  hush,  hush 
1  hear  my  husband. 

Lucy.  Don't  call  him  husband.  Go  into  the  Park 
this  evening,  if  you  can. 

Peg.  Mum,  mum. 

Enter  MOODY. 

Moo.  Come,  what's  here  to  do?  you  are  putting 
the  town  pleasures  in  her  head,  and  setting  her  a 
longing. 

Lucy.  Yes,  after  nine-pTiTs;  you  suffer  none  to 
give  her  those  longings  but  yourself. 

Mi>o.  Coine,  Mrs.  Flippant,  good  precepts  are  los 
when  bad  examples  are  still  before  us  :  the  liberty 
your  mistress  takes  abroad  makes  her  hanker  after 
it,  and  out  of  humour  at  home.  Poor  wretch  !  she 
desired  not  to  come  to  London;  I  would  bring  her. 

Lucy.  O  yes,  you  surfeit  her  with  pleasures. 

Moo.  She  has  been  this  fortnight  in  town,  and 
never  desired,  till  this  afternoon,  to  go  abroad. 

Lucy.  Was  she  not  at  the  play  yesterday  ? 

Moo.  Yes,  but  she  never  ask'd  me ;  I  was  myseli 
the  cause  of  her  going. 

Lucy.  Then  if  she  ask  you  again,  you  are  the 
cause  of  her  asking,  and  not  my  mistress. 

Moo.  Well,  next  week  I  shall  be  rid  of  you  all, 
rid  of  this  town,  and  my  dreadful  apprehensions. 
Come,  be  not  melancholy,  for  thou  shall  go  into  the 
country  yery  soon,  dearest 

Peg.  Pish  !  what  d'ye  tell  me  of  the  country  for  ? 

Moo.  How's  this  ?  What !  flout  at  the  country? 

Peg.  Let  me  alone ;  I  am  not  well. 

Moo.  O,  if  that  be  all — what  ails  my  dearest  ? 

Peg.  Truly,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  have  not  been 
well  since  you  told  me  there  was  a  gallant  at  the 
play  in  love  with  me. 

Moo.  Ha! 

Lucy.  That's  my  mistress  too. 

Moo.  Nay,  if  you  are  not  well,  but  are  so  con- 
cern'd,  because  a  raking  fellow  chanced  to  lie,  and 
say  he  liked  you,  you'll  make  me  sick  too. 

Pug.  Of  what  sickness  ? 

Moo.  O,  of  that  which  is  worse  than  the  plague ; 
jealousy  ! 

Peg.  Pish  !  you  jeer :  I'm  sure  there's  no  such 
disease  in  your  receipt-book  at  home. 

Moo.  No,  you  never  met  with  it,  poor  innocent. 

Peg.  Well,  but  pray,  bud,  let's  go  to  a  play  to 
night. 

Moo.  No,  no ;  no  more  plays.  But  why  are  you 
*0  eager  to  gee  a  play  ? 

Peg.  Faith,  dear,  not  that  I  care  one  pin  for  their 
talk  there  ;  but  I  like  to  look  upon  the  player-men, 
and  would  see,  if  I  could,  the  gallant  you  say  loves 
me  ;  that's  all,  dear  bud. 

A/oo.  Is  that  all,  dear  bud  ? 

Lucy.  [Atide.]  This  proceeds  from  my  mistress*! 
example.  . 

Peg.  Let's  go  abroad,  however,  dear  bud,  if  we 
don't  go  to  the  play. 

ACT.  DRAMA.— N'OS.  83  &  84. 


Moo.  Come,  have  a  little  patience,  and  thou  shalt 
go  into  the  country  uext  week. 

Peg.  Therefore  I  would  first  see  some  sight*  to 
tell  my  neighbours  of:  nay,  I  will  go  abroad,  that's 
once. 

Moo.  What,  you  have  put  this  into  her  head  ? 

[To  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Heaven  defend  me,  what  suspicions!  some 
body  has  put  more  things  into  your  head  than  you 
misfit  to  have. 

Moo.  Your  tongue  runs  too  glibly,  madam  ;  and 
you  have  lived  too  long  with  a  London  lady,  to  be  a 
proper  companion  for  innocence.  I  am  not  over- 
fond  of  you,  mistress. 

Lucy.'  There's  no  love  lost  between  us. 
Moo.    You   admitted  those   gentlemen    into   the 
house,  when  I  said  I  would  not  be  at  home  ;  and 
there  was  the  young  fellow  too  who  behaved  so  in 
decent  to  my  wife  at  the  tavern  window. 

Lucy.  Because  you  would  not  let  him  see  your 
handsome  wife  out  of  your  lodgings. 

Pey.  Why,.O  lord,  did  the  gentleman  come  hither 
to  see  me  indeed  ? 

Moo.  No,  no.  You  are  not  the  cause  of  that  d— d 
question,  too  ?  [To  LUCY. 

Peg.  Come,  pray,  bud,  let's  go  abroad  before  'tit 
late ;  for  I  will  go,  that's  flat  and  plain — only  into 
the  Park. 

Moo.  So  !  the  obstinacy  already  of  the  town  wife; 
and  I  must,  while  she's  here,  humour  her  like  one. 
[Atide.]  How  shall  we  do,  that  she  may  not  be  seen 
or  known  ? 

Lucy.  Muffle  her  up  witk  a  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
I'll  go  with  her  to  avoid  suspicion. 

Moo.  No,  no,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
ness,  but  she  shan't  stir  without  me. 

Lucy.  What  will  you  do  then? 

Pey.  What,  shall  we  go  ?  I  am  sick  with  staying 
at  home :  if  I  don't  walk  in  the  Park,  I'll  do  nothing 
that  I'm  bid  for  a  week.  I  won't  be  mop'd. 

Lucy.  O,  she  has  a  charming  spirit !  I  could  stand 
your  friend  now,  and  would,  if  you  had  ever  a  civil 
word  to  give  me.  [To  MOODY. 

Moo.  I'll  give  thee  a  better  thing;  I'll  give  thee 

guinea  for  thy  good  advice,  if  I  like  it ;  and  I  can 
lave  the  best  of  the  college  for  the  same  money. 

Lucy.  I  despise  a  bribe  :  when  I  am  your  friend, 
t  shall  be  without  fee  or  reward. 

Pey.  Don't  be  long  then,  for  I  will  go  out 

Lucy.  The  tailor  brought  home  last  night  the 
clothes  you  intend  for  a  present  to  your  godson  in 
he  country. 

Pey.  You  must  not  tell  that,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  But  I  will,  madam.  When  you  were  with 
•our  lawyers  last  night,  Miss  Peggy,  to  divert  me 
nd  herself,  put  'em  on,  and  they  fitted  her  to  a 
air. 

Moo.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Lucy,  'tis  the  luck- 

est  thought!    Go  this  moment,  Peggy,  into  your 

hamber,  and  put  'em  on  again,  and  you  shall  walk 

with  me  into  the  Park,  as  my  godson.  Well  thought 

f,  Lucy  ;  I  shall  love  you  for  ever  for  this. 

Pey.  And  so  shall  I  too,  Lucy  :  I'll  put  'em  on 
irectly.  [Going.]  I  suppose,  bud,  I  must  keep  on 
my  petticoats,  for  fear  of  showing  my  legs. 

Moo.  No,  no,  you  fool !  never  mind  your  legs. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Park. 
Enter  BELVILLE  and  HARCOURT. 

Bel.  And  the  moment  Moody  left  me,  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  some  tender  sentiments 
through  Lucy  to  Miss  Peggy ;  and  here  I  am,  in  ex 
pectation  of  seeing  my  country  goddess. 

Har.  And  so  to  blind  Moody,  and  take  him  off 
the  scent  of  your  passion  for  this  girl,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  me  an  opportunity  with  Spark- 
ish's  mistress  (and  of  which  I  have  made  the  most), 
you  hinted  to  him  with  a  grave  melancholy  face, 
that  you  were  dying  for  his  sister.  Gad-a-mercy, 
nephew !  I  will  back  thy  modesty  against  any  other 
in  the  three  kingdoms :  it  will  do,  Dick. 

Bel.  What  could  I  do,  uncle  ?  It  was  my  last 
stake,  and  I  play'd  for  a  great  deal. 

Har.  You  mistake  me,  Dick;  I  don't  say  you 
could  do  better ;  I  only  can't  account  for  your  mo 
desty's  doing  so  much :  you  have  done  such  wonders, 
that  I,  who  am  rather  bold  than  sheepish,  have  not 
yet  ceased  wondering  at  you.  But  do  you  thiuk  that 
you  imposed  upon  him  ? 

Bel.  Faith,  I  can't  say  ;  he  said  very  little,  grum 
bled  much,  shook  his  head,  and  shewed  me  the  door. 
But  what  success  have  you  had  with  Alithea  ? 

Har.  Just  enough  to  have  a  glimmering  of  hope, 
without  having  light  enough  to  see  an  inch  before 
my  nose.  This  day  will  produce  something : — 
Alithea  is  a  woman  of  great  honour,  and  will  sacri 
fice  her  happiness  to  it,  unless  Sparkish's  absurdity 
stands  my  friend,  and  does  everything  that  the  fates 
ought  to  do  for  me. 

Bel.  Yonder  comes  the  prince  of  coxcombs,  and 
if  your  mistress  and  mine  should,  by  chance,  be 
tripping  this  way,  this  fellow  will  spoil  sport :  let  us 
avoid  him  ;  you  can't  cheat  him  before  his  face. 

Har.  But  I  can  though,  thanks  to  my  wit,  and 
his  want  of  it. 

Bel.  But  you  cannot  come  near  his  mistress  but 
in  his  company, 

Har.  Still  the  better  for  me,  nephew,  for  fools 
are  most  easily  cheated,  when  they  themselves  are 
accessaries  ;  and  he  is  to  be  bubbled  of  his  mistress, 
or  of  his  money  (the  common  mistress,)  by  keeping 
him  company. 

Enter  SPARKISH. 

Spark.  Who's  that  that  is  to  be  bubbled  ?  Faith, 
let  me  snack  ;  I  han't  met  with  a  bubble  since 
Christmas.  'Gad,  I  think  bubbles,  like  their  bro 
ther  woodcocks,  go  out  with  the  cold  weather. 

Har.  He  did  not  hear  all,  I  hope.  [Apart  to  BEL. 

Spark.  Come,  you  bubbling  rogues,  you,  where  do 
we  sup  ?  O,  Harcourt,  my  mistress  tells  me  you 
have  made  love — fierce  love  to  her  last  night,  all  the 
play  long — ha,  ha,  ha ! — but  I 

Ha.  I  make  love  to  her? 

Spark.  Nay,  I  forgive  thee,  and  I  know  her ;  but 
I  am  sure  I  know  myself. 

Bel.  Do  you,  sir  ?  Then  you  are  the  wisest  man 
in  the  world,  and  I  honour  you  as  such.  [Bows. 

Spark.  O,  your  servant,  sir :  you  are  at  your  rail 
lery,  are  you  ?  You  can't  oblige  me  more  ;  I'm  your 
man :  he'll  meet,  with  his  match.  Ha  !  Harcourt ! 
did  not  you  hear  me  laugh  prodigiously  at  the  play, 
last  night? 

Har   Yeg,  and  was  very  much  disturb'd  at  it. 


You  put  the  actors  and  audience  into  confusion,  and 
all  your  friends  out  of  countenance. 

Spark.  So  much  the  better:  I  love  confusion,  and 
to  see  folks  out  of  countenance  :  I  was  in  tip-top 
spirits,  faith,  and  said  a  thousand  good  things. 

Bel.  But  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  plays  to  laugh 
at  the  poet's  good  things,  and  not  at  your  own. 

Spark.  Your  servant,  sir;  no,  I  thank  you.  'Gad, 
I  go  to  a  play,  as  to  a  country  treat :  I  carry  my 
own  wine  to  one,  and  my  own  wit  to  t'other,  or  else 
I'm  sure  I  should  not  be  merry  at  either  ;  and  tho 
reason  why  we  are  so  often  louder  than  the  players 
is,  because  we  hate  authors  damnably. 

Bel.  But  why  should  you  hate  the  poor  rogues  ? 
You  have  too  much  wit,  and  despise  writing,  I'm 
sure. 

Spark.  O  yes,  I  despise  writing;  but  women, 
women,  that  make  men  do  all  foolish  things,  make 
'em  write  songs  too.  Everybody  does  it ;  'tis  e'en 
as  common  with  lovers,  as  playing  with  fans :  and 
you  can  uo  more  help  rhyming  to  your  Phillis,  than 
drinking  to  your  Phillis. 

Har.  But  the  poets  damn'd  your  songs,  did  they? 

Spark.  D — n  the  poets  !  they  turn'd  them  into 
burlesque,  as  they  call  it:  that  burlesque  is  a  hocus- 
pocus  trick  they  have  got,  which,  by  the  virtue  of 
hiccius-doccius,  topsy-turvy,  they  make  a  clever 
witty  thing  absolute  nonsense.  Do  you  know,  Har 
court,  that  they  ridiculed  my  last  song !  "  Twang, 
twang,"  the  best  I  ever  wrote. 

Har.  That  may  be,  and  be  very  easily  ridiculed 
for  all  that. 

Bel.  Favour  me  with  it,  sir ;  I  never  heard  it. 

Spark.  What,  and  have  all  the  Park  about  us? 

Har.  Which  you'll  not  dislike ;  and  so,  pr'ythee 
begin. 

Spark.  I  never  am  ask'd  twice,  and  so  have  at 
you. 

SONG. 

Tell  me  not  of  the  roses  and  lilies 

Which  tinge  the  fair  cheek  of  your  Phillis; 

Tell  me  not  of  the  dimples  and  eyes, 

For  which  silly  Cory  don  dies. 
Let  all  whining  lovers  go  hang  f 

My  heart,  would  you  hit, 

Tip  your  arrow  with  wit, 

And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang,  twang, 
And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang. 

[At  the  end  of  the  song,  HARCOURT  and  BEJ,- 
VILLE  steal  away  from  SPARKISH,  and  leave 
him  singing;  he  sinks  his  voice  by  degrees  at 
the  surprise  of  their  being  gone. 

Re-enter  HARCOURT  and  BELVILLE. 
What  the  deuce  did  you  go  away  for  ? 

Har.  Your  mistress  is  coming. 

Spark.  The  devil  she  is !  O  hide,  hide  me  from 
her  !  [Hides  behind  HARCOURT. 

Har.  She  sees  you. 

Spark.  But  I  will  not  see  her ;  for  I'm  engaged, 
and  at  this  instant.  [Looking  at  his  watch. 

Har.  Pray  first  take  me,  and  reconcile  me  to  her. 

Spark.  Another  time ;  faith,  it  is  the  lady,  and 
one  cannot  make  excuses  to  a  woman. 

Bel.  You  havo  need  of  'em,  I  believe. 

Spark.  Psha  !   pr'ythee  hide  me  ! 

Enter  Moony,   PJEGGY,  in  boy's  clothes,  and 
AMTHEA. 

Har.   Your  servant,  Mr.  Moody. 
Moo.  Come  along. 
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Peg.  La !  what  a  sweet  delightful  place  this  is! 

Moo.  Come  along,  I  say,  don't  stare  about  you 
so  ;  you'll  betray  yourself. 

[Exit,  pulling  PEGGY,  ALITHEA  fnlinrinj. 

Har.  He  docs  not  know  us. 

hcl.  Or  he  won't  know  us. 

Spark.   So  much  the  better. 

[Ejit,  BEI.VII.I.E  after  them. 

Har.  Who  is  that  pretty  youth  with  him, 
Sparkish  ? 

Spark.  Some  relation  of  IVjipy's,  I  suppose;  for 
he  is  something  like  her  in  face  and  gawkmess. 
Re-enter  BKI.VILLE. 

Bel.  By  all  my  hopes,  uncle,  Peggy  in  boy's 
clothes.  I  am  all  over  agitation.  [Apart  to  HAU- 

COUBT.j 

Har.  Be  quiet,  or  you'll  spoil  all.  They  return. 
— Alithea  has  seen  you,  Sparkish,  and  will  be  angry 
it  you  don't  go  to  her  :  besides,  I  would  fain  be  re 
conciled  to  her,  which  none  but  you  tan  do,  my  dear 
friend. 

Spark.  Well,  that's  a  better  reason,  dear  friend  : 
I  would  not  go  near  her  now  for  her's  or  my  own 
sake ;  but  I  can  deny  you  nothing  :  for  though  I 
have  known  thee  a  great  while,  never  go,  if  I  do  not 
love  thee  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintance. 

Ihir.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  my  dear  friend ; 
1  would  be  well  with  her,  only  to  be  well  with  thee 
still ;  for  these  ties  to  wives  usually  dissolve  all  ties 
to  friends. 

Spark.  But  they  shan't   though.     Come    along. 

[  They  retire. 

Re-enter  MOODY,  PEGGY,  and  ALITHEA. 
Moo,  Sister,  if  you  will  not  go,  we  must  leave 
you.  [To  ALITHKA.]  The  fool,  her  gallant,  and 
she  will  muster  up  all  the  young  saunterers  of  this 
place.  What  a  swarm  of  cuckolds  and  cuckold- 
makers  are  here!  I  begin  to  be  uneasy.  [Atidi.] 
Come,  let's  be  gone,  Peggy. 

Peg.  Don't  you  believe  that ;  I  han't  half  my 
belly-full  of  sights  yet. 

Moo.  Then  walk  this  way. 

Peg.  Lord,  what  a  power  of  fine  folks  are  here  ! — 
And  Mr.  Bclville,  as  I  hope  to  be  married.     [Aside. 
Moo.  Come  along;  what  are  you  muttering  at  ? 
Peg.  There's  the  young  gentleman  there,  you  were 
so  angry  about,  that's  in  love  with  me. 

Moo.  No,  no ;  he's  a  dangler  after  your  sister,  or 
pretends  to  be  ;  but  they  are  all  bad  alike.  Come 
along,  I  say. 

[MOODY  pullt  PEGGY  away.     Exeunt  PEGGY  and 
MOODY, BKLViLLE/o//ou-tn</.  SPARKISH,  HAR- 
COURT,  and  ALITHEA  come  forward. 
Spark.  Come,  dear  madam,  for  my  sake  you  shall 
be  reconciled  to  him. 

Al'\  For  your  sake  I  hate  him. 
Har.  That's  something  too  cruel,  madam,  to  hate 
me  for  his  sake. 

Spark.  Ay,  indeed,  madam,  too  cruel  to  me,  to 
hate  my  friend  for  my  sake. 

.4/1.  I  hate  him  because  he  is  your  enemy  ;  and 
you  ought  to  hate  him  too  for  making  love  to  me,  if 
you  love  me. 

Spark.  That's  a  good  one  !  I  hate  a  man  for  lov 
ing  you?  If  he  did  love  you,  'tis  but  what  he  can't 
help;  and  'tis  your  fault,  not  his,  if  he  admires  you. 
AH.  Is  it  for  your  honour,  or  mine,  to  suffer  a 
man  to  make  love  to  me,  who  am  to  marry  you  to 
morrow  ? 

HIT.  But  why,  dearest  madam,  will  you  be  more 
concerned  for  his  honour  than  he  is  himself?  Let 


hw  honour  alone,  for  my  sake  and  his.  He  has  no 
honour. 

Spark.  How's  that? 

Har.  But  what  my  dear  friend  can  guard  himself. 

S/Kirk.  O  ho — that's  right  again. 

Ati.  You  astonish  me,  sir,  with  want  of  jealousy. 

*>l  ark.  And  you  make  me  giddy,  madam,  with 
your  jealousy  and  fears,  and  virtue  and  honour. 
*(ia<l,  1  see  virtue  makes  a  woman  as  troublesome 

a  little  reading  or  learning. 

Har.  Come,  madam,  you  see  you  strive  in  vain 
to  make  him  jealous  of  me  :  my  dear  friend  is  the 
kindest  creature  in  the  world  to  me. 

Spark.  Poor  fellow ! 

Har.  But  his  kindness  only  is  not  enough  for  me, 
without  your  favour,  your  good  opinion,  dear  ma 
dam :  'tis  that  must  perfect  my  happiness.  Good 
gentleman,  he  believes  all  I  say:  'would  you  would 
do  so  ! — Jealous  of  me  !  I  would  not  wrong  him  nor 
you  foT  the  world, 

Spark.  Look  you  there :  hear  him,  hear  him,  and 
not  walk  away  so ;  come  back  again.  [ALITHEA 
walks  carelessly  to  and  fro.  ] 

Har.  I  love  you,  madam,  so — 

Spark.  How's  that?  Nay,  now  you  begin  to  go 
too  far  indeed. 

Har.  So  much,  I  confess  I  say  1  love  you,  that 
I  would  not  have  you  miserable,  and  cast  yourself 
away  upon  so  unworthy  and  inconsiderable  a  thing 
as  what  you  see  here.  [Clapt  his  hand  on  hit 
breatt,  and pointt  to  SPARKISH.] 

Spark.  No,  faith,  I  believe  thou  wouldst  not; 
now  his  meaning  is  plain  ;  but  I  knew  before  thou 
wouldst  not  wrong  me  nor  her. 

Har.  No,  no,  heavens  forbid  the  glory  of  her  sex 
should  fall  so  low  as  into  the  embraces  of  such  a 
contemptible  wretch,  the  least  of  mankind— 
my  dear  friend  here — I  injure  him.  [Embrace* 
SPARKISH.] 

Ali.  Very  well. 

Spark.  No,  no,  dear  friend,  I  knew  it :  madam, 
you  see  he  will  rather  wrong  himself  than  me  in  giv 
ing  himself  such  names. 

Ali.  Do  not  you  understand  him  yet  ? 

Spark.  Come,  come,  vou  shall  stay  till  he  has 
saluted  you 

Re-enter    MOODY    and    PEGOY,    BEI.VILLK    at    a 
distance. 

Moo.  What,  invite  your  wife  to  kiss  men  ?  Mon 
strous  !  Are  you  not  ashamed  ? 

Spark.  Are  you  not  ashamed  that  I  should  hare 
more  confidence  in  the  chastity  of  your  family  than 
you  have  ?  You  must  not  teach  me  :  I  am  a  man  of 
honour,  sir,  though  I  am  frank  and  free ;  I  am 
frank,  sir — 

Moo.  Very  frank,  sir,  to  share  your  wife  with  your 
friends. — You  seem  to  be  angry,  and  yet  won't  go. 

[To  ALITHEA. 

Ali.  No  impertinence  shall  drive  me  away. 

Moo.  Because  you  like  it. — But  you  ought  to  blush 
at  exposing  your  wife  as  you  do.  \  RKISH. 

Spark.  What  then  ?  It  may  be  I  have  a  pleasure 
in't  as  I  have  to  show  fine  clothes  at  a  play-house 
the  first  day,  and  count  money  before  poor  rogues. 

Moo.  He  that  shows  his  wife  or  money,  will  be  in 
danger  of  having  them  borrowed  sometimes. 

Spark.  I  love  to  be  envied,  and  would  not  marry 
a  wife  that  I  alone  could  love.  Loving  alone  is  as 
dull  as  eating  alone;  and  so  good  night,  for  1  must 
to  Whitehall.  Madam,  I  hope  you  are  now  recon 
ciled  to  my  friend;  and  so  I  wish  you  a  good  night, 
3  R  2 
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madam,  and  sleep  if  you  can  ;  for  to-morrow,  you 
know,  I  must  visit  you  early  with  a  canonical 
gf-ntleman.  Good  night,  dear  Harcourt — remember 
to  send  your  brother.  [Exit. 

Har.  You  may  depend  upon  me.  Madam,  I 
hope  you  will  not  refuse  my  visit  to-morrow,  if  it 
should  be  earlier,  with  a  canonical  gentleman,  than 
Mr.  Sparkish? 

Moo.  This  gentlewoman  is  yet  under  my  care, 
therefore  you  must  yet  forbear  your  freedom  with 
her. 

Har.  Must,  sir? 

Moo.  Yes,  sir,  she  is  my  sister. 

Har.  'Tis  well  she  is,  sir ;  for  I  must  be  her  ser 
vant,  sir. — Madam — 

Moo.  Come  away,  sister;  we  had  been  gone  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you,  and  so  avoided  these  lewd 
rake-hells,  who  seem  to  haunt  us. 

Har.  I  see  a  little  time  in  the  country  makes  a 
man  turn  wild  and  unsociable,  and  only  fit  to  con 
verse  with  his  horses,  dogs,  and  his  herds. 

Moo.  I  have  business,  sir,  and  must  mind  it : 
your  business  is  pleasure ;  therefore  you  and  I  must 
go  different  ways. 

Har.  Well,  you  may  go  on ;  but  this  pretty 
young  gentleman  [Takes  hold  of  PEGGY.]  shall  stay 
with  us ;  for  I  suppose  his  business  is  the  same 
with  ours,  pleasure. 

Moo.  'Sdeath,  he  knows  her,  she  carries  it  so  sil 
lily  ;  yet  if  he  does  not,  I  should  be  more  silly  to 
discover  it  first.  [Aside.]  Come,  come. 

Har.  Had  you  not  rather  stay  with  us?  [To 
PEGGY.]  Pr'ythee  who  is  this  pretty  young  fellow  ? 

[To  MOODY. 

Moo.  One  to  whom  I  am  guardian. — I  wish  I 
could  keep  her  out  of  your  hands.  [Aside. 

Har.  Who  is  he  ?  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  pretty 
in  all  my  life. 

Moo.  Pshaw,  do  not  look  upon  him  so  much;  he's 
a  poor,  bashful  youth ;  you'll  put  him  out  of  counte 
nance.  [Offers  to  take  her  away. 

Har.  Here,  nephew,  let  me  introduce  this  young 
gentleman  to  your  acquaintance.  You  are  very 
like,  and  of  the  same  age,  and  should  know  one 
another.  Salute  him,  Dick,  a  la  Fran9oise. 

[BELVILLE  kisses  her. 

Moo.  I  hate  French  fashions.  Men  kiss  one  an 
other  !  [Endeavours  to  take  hold  of  her. 

Peg.  I  am  out  of  my  wits,  [^mfe.]  What  do 
you  kiss  me  for  ?  I  am  no  woman. 

Har.  But  you  are  ten  times  handsomer. 

Peg.  Nay,  now  you  jeer  one;  and  pray  don't 
jeer  me. 

Har.  Kiss  him  again,  Dick. 

Moo.  No,    no,  no;— come    away,    come    away. 


[To  PEGGY. 
in!  Wl 


Har.  Why,  what  haste  you  are  in  !  Why  won't 
you  let  me  talk  with  him? 

Moo.   Because    you'll    debauch    him ;    he's    yet 
young  and  innocent. — How  she   gazes  upon  him ! 
The  devil  1   [Aside.]  Come,  pray  let  him  go;  I  can- 
pot  stay  fooling  any  longer  :   I  tell  you  my  wifestays 
upper  for  us. 

Har.  Does  she  ?  Come  then,  we'll  all  go  sup  with 
ner. 

Moo.  No,  no :  now  I  think  on't,  having  staid  so 
long  for  us,  I  warrant  she's  gone  to  bed.— I  wish 
ehe  and  I  were  well  out  of  your  hands.  [Aside. 

Har.  Well   then,  if  she  be   gone  to  bed,   I  wish 
her  and  you  a  good  night.     But  pray,  young  gentle 
man,  present  my  humble  service  to  her. 
.     Peg.  Thank  you  heartily,  sir 


Moo.  'Sdeath,  she  will  discover  herself  yet  in  spite 
of  me.  [Aside. 

Bel.  And  mine  too,  sir. 

Peg.  That  I  will  indeed.  [Bows. 

Har.  Pray  give  her  this  kiss  for  me. 

[Kisses  PEGGT. 

Moo.  0  heavens  !  What  do  I  suffer  ?  [Aside. 

Bel.  And  this  for  me.  [Kitses  PEGGY. 

Pea.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[Courtesies. — BELVILLE  and  HARCOURT  lauyh, 
and  exeunt. 

Moo.  O  the  idiot ! — Now  'tis  out.  Ten  thousand 
cankers  gnaw  away  their  lips!  [Atide.]  Come, 
come,  driveller.  [MOODY,  PEGGY  and  ALITHEA  go 
out  and  return.]  So,  they  are  gone  at  last. — Sister, 
stay  with  Peggy,  till  I  find  my  servant.  Don't  let 
her  stir  an  inch  :  I'll  be  back  directly.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  HARCOURT  and  BELVILLE. 
Har.  What,  not  gone  yet  ?    Nephew,  show  the 
young  gentlemen  Rosamond's  pond,  while  I  speak 
another  word  to  this  lady. 

[Exeunt  BELVILLE  and  PEGGY  ;  ALITHEA  and 

HARCOURT  struggle. 
AH.  My  brother  will  go  distracted. 

Re-enter  MOODY. 

Moo.  Where  ?  how  ? — What's  become  of — gone  ! 
— whither? 

Alt.  In  the  next  walk  only,  brother. 
Moo.  Only — only — where— where  ?  [Exit  hastily. 
Har.  What's  the  matter  with  him?  Why  so  much 
concerned  ? — But,  dearest  madam — 

Re-enter  MOODY. 

Moo.  Gone,  gone — not  to  be  found — quite  gone 
—ten  thousand  plagues  go  with  'em  ! — Which  way 
went  they  ? 

Alt.  But  in  t'other  walk,  brother. 

Moo.  T'other  walk!  t'other  devil.  Where  are 
they,  I  say  ? 

Ali.  You  are  too  abusive,  brother. 

Moo.  You  know  where  they  'are,  you  infamov 
wretch,  eternal  shame  of  your  family  ;  which  yo 
do  not  dishonour  enough  yourself,  you  think,  bi 
you  must  help  her  to  do  it  too,  thou  legion  of — 

Ali.  Good  brother — 

Moo.  Damn'd,  damn'd  sister !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  BELVILLE  and  PEGGY. 

Bel.  No  disguise  could  conceal yoa  from  my  heart: 
I  pretended  not  to  know  you,  that  I  might  deceive 
the  dragon  that  continually  watches  over  you;  but 
now  he's  asleep,  let  us  fly  from  misery  to  happiness. 

Peg.  Indeed,  Mr.  Belville,  as  well  as  I  like  you, 
I  can't  think  of  going  away  with  you  so ;  and  as 
much  as  I  hate  my  guardian,  I  must  take  leave  of 
him  a  little  handsomely,  or  he  will  kill  me,  so  he 
will. 

Bel.  But,  dear  miss  Peggy,  think  of  your  situa 
tion  ;  if  we  don't  make  the  best  use  of  this  oppor 
tunity,  we  never  may  have  another. 

Peg.  Ay  but,  Mr.  Belville,  I  am  as  good  as  mar 
ried  already  ;  my  guardian  has  contracted  me,  and 
there  wants  nothing  but  the  church  ceremony  to 
make  us  one  :  I  call  him  husband,  and  he  calls,  me 
wife  already  :  he  made  me  do  so  .  and  we  had  been 
married  in  church  long  ago,  if  the  writings  could 
have  been  finished. 

Bel.  That's  his  deceit,  my  sweet  creature.— He 
pretends  to  have  married  you,  for  fear  of  your  lit- 
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ing  any  body  else.  — You  have  a  right  to  choose  for 
yourself:  and  there  is  no  law  in  heaven  or  earth 
that  binds  you  before  marriage  to  a  man  you  ran- 
not  like. 

Peg.  I'fack,  no  more  I  believe  it  does :  sister 
Alithea's  maid  has  told  me  as  much.  She's  a  very 
sensible  girl. 

Bel.  You  are  in  the  very  jaws  of  perdition,  and 
nothing  but  running  away  can  avoid  it ;  the  law 
will  finish  your  chains  to-morrow,  and  the  church 
will  rivet  them  the  day  after.  Let  us  secure  our 
happiness  by  escape,  and  love  and  fortune  will  do 
the  rest  for  us. 

Peg.  These  are  fine  sayings,  to  be  sure,  Mr. 
Belville ;  but  how  shall  we  get  my  fortune  out  of 
bud's  clutches  ?  We  must  be  a  little  cunning;  'tis 
worth  trying  for.  We  can  at  any  time  run  away 
without  it. 

Bel.  I  see  by  your  fears,  my  dear  Peggy,  that 
you  live  in  awe  of  this  brutal  guardian ;  and  if  he 
hag  you  once  more  in  his  possession,  both  you  and 
your  fortune  are  secured  to  him  for  ever. 

Peg.  Ay,  but  it  shan't  though ;  I  thank  him  for 
that. 

Bel.  If  you  marry  without  his  consent,  he  can 
but  seize  upon  half  your  fortune. — The  other  half, 
and  a  younger  brother's  fortune,  with  a  treasure  of 
love,  are  your  own. — Take  it,  my  sweetest  Peggy, 
and  this  moment,  or  we  shall  be  divided  for  ever. 
[Kneels,  and  presses  her  hand. 

Peg.  I'fackins,  but  we  won't. — Your  fine  talk  has 
bewitched  me. 

Bel.  [Riting.]  'Tis  you  have  bewitch'd  me,  thou 
dear,  enchanting,  sweet  simplicity ! — Let  us  fly  with 
the  wings  of  love  to  my  house  there,  and  we  shall 
be  safe  for  ever. 

Peg.  And  so  we  will  then. — There,  squeeze  my 
hand  again. — Now  run  away  with  me ;  and  if  my 
guardy  follows  us,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,  I 
say.  [Going. 

Enter  MOODY  hastily,  and  meets  them. 

Moo.  O  !  there's  my  stray'd  sheep,  and  the  wolf 
again  in  sheep's  clothing! — Now  I  have  recovered 
her,  I  shall  come  to  my  senses  again.  [Atide.] 
Where  have  you  been,  you  puppy  ? 

Peg.  Been,  bud? — We  nave  been  hunting  all 
over  the  Park  to  find  you. 

Bel.  From  one  end  to  t'other,  sir.       [Confusedly. 

Moo.  But  not  where  I  was  to  be  found,  you  young 
devil,  you  !— Why  did  you  start  when  you  saw  me  ? 

Peg.  I'm  always  frighten'd  when  I  see  you ;  and 
if  I  did  not  love  you  so  well,  I  should  rua  away  from 
you,  so  I  should.  [Poult. 

Moo.  But  I'll  take  care  you  don't. 

Peg.  This  gentleman  has  a  favour  to  beg  of  you, 
bud?  [BKLVIM.K  makes  signs  of  dislike. 

Moo.  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  grant  favours  to 
young  gentlemen,  though  you  may.  What  have  you 
been  doing  with  this  young  lady — gentleman,  I 
would  say  ? 

Peg.  Fie,  bud,  you  have  told  all. 

Bel.  I  have  been  as  civil  as  I  could  to  the  young 
stranger;  and  if  you'll  permit  me,  I  will  take  the 
trouble  off  your  hands,  and  show  the  youog  spark 
Rosamond's  pond;  for  he  has  not  seen  it  yet. — 
Come,  pretty  youth,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

f  Goes  to  her. 

Peg.  As  my  guardian  pleases. 

Moo.  No,  no,  it  does  not  pleatsc  me.  Whatever 
I  think  he  ought  to  see,  I  shall  show  him  myself. 
Ym  may  viiit  Rosamond's  pond,  if  you  will;  and 


the  bottom   of  it,    if  you   will. — And   so,   bir,    vow 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE   I.— Moody'i  House. 
Enter  LUCY  and  Ai  ITHEA. 

AH.  Hold  your  peace. 

Lucy.  Nay,  madam,  I  will  ask  you  the  reason 
why  you  would  banish  poor  Mr.  Harcourt  for  ever 
from  your  sight?  How  could  you  be  so  hard 
hearted. 

AH.  'Twas  because  I  was  not  hard-hearted. 

Lucy.  No,  no ;  'twas  stark  love  and  madness,  I 
warrant. 

Ali.  It  was  so ;  I  would  see  him  no  more,  because 
I  love  him. 

Lucy.  Hey-day !  a  very  pretty  reason. 

Ali.  You  do  not  understand  me. 

Lucy.  I  wish  you  may  yourself. 

Ali.  I  was  engaged  to  marry,  you  see,  another 
man,  whom  my  justice  will  not  suffer  me  to  deceive 
or  injure. 

Lucy.  Can  there  be  a  greater  cheat  or  wrong 
done  to  a  man,  than  to  give  him  your  person  with 
out  your  heart  ?  I  should  make  a  conscience  of  it. 

Ali.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Lucy.  That  you  know  I  can't  do,  madam ;  and 
upon  this  occasion,  I  will  talk  for  ever.  What,  give 
yourself  away  to  one,  that  poor  I,  your  maid,  would 
not  accept  of. 

AIL  How,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  I  would  not,  upon  my  honour,  madam. 
'Tis  never  too  late  to  repent  Take  a  man,  and  give 
up  your  coxcomb,  I  say. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Spark ish,  with  company,  madam,  at 
tends  you  below. 

Ali.  I  will  wait  upon  'em.  [Exit  Servant]  My 
heart  begins  to  fail  me,  but  I  must  go  through  with 
it.  Go  with  me,  Lucy.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Not  I  indeed,  madam. — If  you  will  leap 
the  precipice,  you  shall  fall  by  yourself.  What  ex 
cellent  advice  have  I  thrown  away  ! — So  I'll  e'en 
take  it  where  it  will  be  more  welcome.— Miss  Peggy 
is  bent  upon  mischief  against  her  guardian,  and  she 
can't  have  a  better  privy  counsellor  than  myself. — 
I  must  be  busy  one  way  or  another.  [Hut. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Chamber  in  Moody's  House. 

Enter  MOODY  and  PEGGY. 

Moo.  I  saw  him  kiss  your  hand  before  you  saw 
me. — This  pretence  of  liking  my  sister  was  all  a 
blind — the  young  abandon'd  hypocrite!  [Aside.] 
Tell  me,  I  say — for  I  know  he  likes  you,  and  was 
hurrying  you  to  his  house — tell  me,  I  say 

Peg.  Lord,  han't  I  told  it  a  huudred  times  over? 

Moo.  I  would  try  if,  in  the  repetition  of  the  un 
grateful  tale,  I  could  find  her  altering  it  in  the  l.M-t 
circumstance;  for  if  her  story  is  false,  she  is  so,  too. 
— [Asidt-.]  Come,  how  was't,  baggage  ? 

Peg.  Lord  !  what  pleasure  you  take  to  hear  it, 
Mire. 

Afro.  No,  you  take  more  in  telling  it,  I  find ;  but 
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speak,  how  was't?  No  lies:  I  saw  him  kiss  you;  he 
kiss'd  you  before  my  face. 

Peg  Nay,  you  need  not  be  so  angry  with  him 
neither;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  has  the  sweetest 
breath  I  ever  knew. 

Moo.  The  devil !  You  were  satisfied  with  it  then, 
and  would  do  it  again  ? 

Peg.  Not  unless  he  should  force  me. 

Moo.  Force  you,  changeling  ? 

Peg.  If  I  had  struggled  too  much,  you  know,  he 
would  have  known  I  had  been  a  woman ;  so  I  was 
quiet,  for  fear  of  being  found  out. 

Moo.  If  you  had  been  in  petticoats,  you  would 
have  knock'd  him  down. 

Peg.  With  what,  bud?  I  could  not  help  myself; 
besides,  he  did  it  so  modestly,  and  blush'd  so,  that 
I  almost  thought  him  a  girl  in  men's  clothes,  and 
upon  his  mummery  too  as  well  as  me ;  and,  if  so, 
there  was  no  harm  done,  you  know. 

Moo.  This  is  worse  and  worse.  So,  'tis  plain  she 
loves  him,  yet  she  has  not  love  enough  to  make  her 
conceal  it  from  me  ;  but  the  sight  of  him  will  in 
crease  her  aversion  for  me,  and  love  for  him  ;  and 
that  love  instruct  her  how  to  deceive  me,  and  satisfy 
him,  all  idiot  as  she  is.  Love  ;  'twas  he  gave  wo 
men  first  their  craft,  their  art  of  deluding.  I  must 
strangle  that  little  monster  whilst  I  can  deal  with 
him.  [^sz'Je.]  Go;  fetch  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  out  of 
the  next  room. 

Peg.  Yes,  I  will,  bud. 

Moo.  Go  then. 

Peg.  I'm  going. 

Moo.  Why  don't  you  go  then  ? 

Peg.  Lord  !  I'm  going.  [Exit. 

Moo.  This  young  fellow  loves  her,  and  she  loves 
him;  the  rest  is  all  hypocrisy.  How  the  young 
modest  villain  endeavoured  to  deceive  me  !  But  I'll 
crush  this  mischief  in  the  shell.  Why  should  wo 
men  have  more  invention  in  love  than  men  ?  It  can 
only  be  because  they  have  more  desire,  more  soli 
citing  passions,  more  of  the  devil. 

Re-enter  PEGGY,  tenth  pen.  ink,  and  paper. 

Come,  minx,  sit  down  and  write. 

Peg.  Ay,  dear,  dear  bud  ;  but  I  can't  do't  very 
well. 

Moo.  I  wish  you  could  not  at  all. 

Peg.  But  what  should  I  write  for? 

Moo.  I'll  have  you  write  a  letter  to  this  young 
man. 

Peg.  O  lord  !  to  the  young  gentleman  a  letter  ? 

Moo.  Yes,  to  the  young  gentleman. 

Peg.  Lord,  you  do  but  jeer;  sure,  you  jest. 

Moo.  I  am  not  so  merry.  Come,  sit  down,  and 
write  as  I  bid  you. 

Peg.  What,  do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  ? 

Moo.  She's  afraid  I  would  not  dictate  my  love  to 
him,  therefore  she's  unwilling.  [Aside.]  But  you  had 
best  begin. 

Peg.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  but  I  won't,  so  I  won't. 

Moo.  Why? 

Peg.  Because  he's  in  town.  You  may  send  for 
him  here,  if  you  will. 

Moo.  Very  well ;  you  would  have  him  brought  to 
you  ?  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  I  say,  take  the  pen  and 
ink,  and  write,  or  you'll  provoke  me. 

Peg.  Lord !  what  do  you  make  a  fool  of  me  for  ? 
Don't  I  know  that  letters  are  never  writ  but  from 
the  country  to  London,  and  from  London  into  the 
country?  Now  he's  in  town,  and  I'm  in  town  too; 
therefore  I  can't  write  to  him,  you  know. 

Moo.  So,  I'm  glad  it's  no  worse;  she  is  innocent 


enough  yet.  [Aside.]  Yes,  you  may,  when  your 
husband  bids,  write  letters  to  people  that  are  in 
town. 

Peg.  0,  may  I  so?  Then  I  am  satisfied. 

Moo.  Come,  begin.     Sir —  [Dictates. 

Peg.  Sha'n't  I  say  Dear  sir?  You  know  one  says 
always  something  more  than  bare  Sir  up  in  a  corner. 

Moo.  Write  as  I  bid  you,  or  I  will  write  some 
thing  with  this  penknife  in  your  face. 

Peg.  Sir —  [  Writes. 

Moo.  Though  I  suffered  last  night  your  nauseous, 
loa(h'd  kisse*  and  embraces Write  ! 

Peg.  Nay,  why  should  I  say  so?  you  know,  I 
told  you  he  had  a  sweet  breath. 

Moo.  Write! 

Peg.  Let  me  put  out  loath' 'd. 

Moo.  Write,  I  say  ! 

Peg.  Well  then.  [Writes. 

Moo.  Let  me  see  what  you  have  writ.  [Reads.] 
Though  I  suffered  last  night  your  kisses  and  embraces 
— thou  impudent  creature,  where  is  nauseous  and 
loath1  d? 

Peg.  I  can't  abide  to  write  such  filthy  words. 

Moo.  Once  more  write  as  I'd  have  you,  or  I  will 
spoil  your  writing  with  this ;  I  will  stab  out  those 
eyes  that  cause  mv  mischief.  [Holds  up  the  penknife. 

Peg.  O  Lord!  'l  will.  [Writes. 

Moo.  So,  so,  let's  see  now :  though  I  suffered  last 
night  your  nauseous,  loath' d  kisses  and  embraces— -go 
on — yet  I  would  not  have  you  presume  that  you  shall 
ever  repeat  them.  So —  [PEGGY  writes. 

Peg.  I  have  writ  it. 

Moo.  O  then — I  then  conceal1  d  myself  from  your 
knowledge,  to  avoid  your  insolencies—  [PEGGY  writes. 

Peg.   To  avoid— 

Moo.   Your  insolencies— 

Peg.   Your  insolencies.  [  Write». 

Moo.  The  same  reason,  now  I  am  out  of  your 
hands — 

Peg.  So —  [Writes. 

Moo.  Makes  me  own  to  you  my  unfortunate,  though 
innocent  frolic,  in  being  in  boy's  clothes. 

[PEGGY  writes. 

Peg.  So — 

Moo.   That  you  may  for  evermore— 
Peg.  Evermore— 
Moo.  Evermore  cease  to  pursue  her,  who  hates  and 
detests  you —  [PEGGY  writes. 

Peg.  So—  [Sighs. 

Moo.  What  do  you  sigh  for  ?  Detests  you,  as  much 
as  she  loves  her  husband  and  her  honour. 

Peg.  I  vow,  husband,  he'll  never  believe  I  should 
write  such  a  letter.  [  Writes. 

Moo.  What,  he'd  expect  a  kinder  one  from  you  ? 
Come,  now  your  name  only. 

Peg.  What,  sha'n't  I  say — Your  most  faithful 
humble  servant  till  death  ? 

Moo.  No,  tormenting  fiend.  [PEGGY  writes.  \  Her 
style,  I  find,  would  be  very  soft.  [Aside.]  Come, 
wrap  it  up  now,  whilst  I  go  fetch  wax  and  a  candle, 
and  write  on  the  outside — For  Mr.  Belville.  [Exit. 

Peg.  [Writes.]  For  Mr.  Belville.  So;  I  am  glad 
he  is  gone.  Hark  !  I  hear  a  noise. 

Moo.  [Within.]  Well,  well;  but  can't  you  call 
again  ?  Well,  walk  in  then. 

Peg.  I'fack,  there's  folks  with  him. 

Moo.  [Within.]  Very  well;  if  he  must  see  me,  I'll 
come  to  him. 

Peg.  That's  pure ;  now  I  may  think  a  little. 
Why  should  I  send  dear  Mr.  Belville  such  a  letter  ? 
Can  one  have  no  shift  ?  Ah,  a  London  woman  would 
have  had  a  hundred  presently.  Stay ;  what  if  I 
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should  write  a  letter,  and  wrap  it  up  like  this,  and 
write  upon  it  too  ?  Ay  ;  but  then  my  guardian  would 
see't.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  But  yet  y'vads  I'" 
try,  so  I  will;  for  I  will  not  send  this  letter  to  poor 
Mr.  Belville,  come  what  will  on't.  —  [  Writes,  and  r<>- 
peats  what  ike  writes.]  Dear,  dear,  dear,  sweet  Mr. 
Belville  —  SO  —  My  guardian  would  hart-  me  tend  if>u 
a  hasf,  rude  tetter,  hut  I  iron'/  —  so  —  and  utnitd  hare 
me  $ay  I  hate  you  ;  but  I  won't  —  there—  for  I'm  ture, 
if  you  and  I  were  in  the  country,  at  cards  together  — 
so  —  I  could  not  help  treading  or,  your  toe  under  the 
table  ;  to  pray  keep  at  home,  for  I  thall  be  with  you  at 
soon  at  I  can  ;  to  no  more  at  present  from  one  who  am, 
dear,  dear,  poor  dear  Mr.  Belttilte,  your  loving  friend 
till  death  do  us  part,  Margaret  Thrift.  So,  now  wrap 
it  up  just  like  t'other  ;  so,  now  write—  For  Mr.  Bel 
ville.  —  But,  oh  !  what  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  for  here 
comes  my  guardian.  [Putt  it  in  her  bosom. 

Re-enter  MOODY,  with  a  candle  and  s«aling-wajr. 

Moo.  I  have  been  detained  by  a  sparkish  cox 
comb,  who  pretended  to  visit  me  ;  but  I  fear  'twas 
to  m\y  wife.  [Aside.]  What,  have  you  done? 

Peg.  Ay,  ay,  buu,  just  now. 

Moo.  Let's  see't;  what  d'ye  tremble  for  ? 

[He  opens  and  reads  the  first  letter. 

Peg.  So,  I  had  been  finely  serv'd,  if  I  had  giv'n 
him  this.  [Atide. 

Moo.  Come,  whore's  the  wax  and  seal  i 

Peg.  Lord  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  [Atide.]  Pray,  let 
me  see't.  Lord  !  you  think  I  cannot  seal  a  letter  ; 
I  will  do't,  so  I  will. 

[Snatchet  the  letter  from  him,  changet  it  for  the 
other,  teals  it,  and  delivert  it  to  him. 

Moo.  Nay,  I  believe  you  will  learn  that  and  other 
things  too,  which  I  would  not  have  you. 

Peg.  So,  ha'n't  I  done  it  curiously?  I  think  I 
have  :  there's  my  letter  going  to  Mr.  Belville,  since 
he'll  needs  have  me  send 


letters  to  folks. 

Moo.  'Tis  very  well  ;  but  I  warrant  you  would  not 
have  it  go  now  ? 

Peg.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  would,  bud,  now. 

Moo.  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl  then.  Come,  let 
me  lock  you  up  in  your  chamber  till  I  come  back  ; 
and  be  sure  you  come  not  within  three  strides  of  the 
window  when  I  am  gone,  for  I  have  a  spy  in  the 
street.  [Puts  her  into  the  chamber.]  At  least  'tis  fit 
she  think  so:  if  we  do  not  cheat  women,  they'll 
cheat  us.  Now  I  have  sccur'd  all  within,  I'll  deal 
with  the  foe  without,  with  false  intelligence.  \Etit. 

SCENE  III.—  Belvffle's  Lodging^ 

Enter  LUCY  and  BELVILLE. 

Lucy.  I  run  great  risks,  to  be  sure,  to  serve 
the  young  lady  and  you,  sir;  but  I  know  you  are  a 
gentleman  of  honour,  and  would  scorn  to  betray  a 
frit-ad  who  means  you  well,  and  is  above  being  mer 
cenary. 

Bel.  As  you  are  not  mercenary,  Mrs.  Lucy,  I 

ou<,'ht  to  be  the  more  generous  ;  give  me  leave  to 

it  you  with  this  trifle  ;   [gives  her  a  ring]  not  as 

ird  for  your  services,  but  as  a  small  token  of 

friendship. 

I.  net/.  Though  I  scorn  to  be  bribed  in  any  caiiM-, 
yet  1  am  proud  t<»  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  your  regard, 
and  as  such  shall  keep  it  for  your  sake;  and  now 
to  huMiies*. 

Krl.  But  has  the  dear  creature  resolved  ? 

Lucy.  Has  she  !  why,  she  will  run  away  and  marry 
>i>u,  in  spit.-  nf  jour  teeth,  the  first  moment  you  can 
break  prison  :  so  you,  in  your  turn,  must  take  care 


not  to  have  your  qualms.  I  have  known  several 
bold  gentlemen  not  able  to  draw  their  swords,  when 
a  challenge  ha-  <dine  too  quick  uj>on  Vin. 

/>''/.  1  a-sure  \,,u,  Mr-.  I.ury,  that  I  am  no  bulty 
in  love;  and  Miss  Peggy  will  iucet  with  her  match, 
come  when  she  will. 

Lucy.  Ay,  so  you  all  -ay;  but  talking  does  no 
business.  Stay  at  home  till  you  hear  from  us. 

/•'•       lile-Miiir*  ,,u  thce.   Liny,  tor  the  thought. 

Moo.  [ll'ith.nit.]  But  I  muHt  and  will  see  him,  let 
him  have  \\liat  company  he  \\ill. 

Lucy.  As  I  hope  to  be  married,  Mr  Belville,  I 
hear  Mr.  Moody's  voice.  Where  shall  I  hide  my 
self?  If  he  sees  me,  we  are  all  undone. 

B< !.  This  is  our  cursed  luck  again.  What  the 
devil  can  he  want  here  ?  Get  into  this  closet  till  he 
is  gone.  [  Puts  Li  CY  into  the  closet.]  Don't  you  stir, 
Lucy.  I  must  put  the  be?t  face  upon  the  matter. 
Now  for  it.  [  Takes  a  book  and  readt. 

Enter  MOODY. 

Moo.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  foi  breaking 
through  forms,  and  your  servant's  entreaties,  to 
have  the  honour — but  you  are  alone,  sir— your 
fellow  told  me  below,  that  you  were  with  company. 

Bel.  Yes,  sir,  the  best  company.  [Shewr  hit 
book.]  When  I  converse  with  my  betters,  I  choose 
to  have  'em  alone. 

Moo.  And  I  choose  to  interrupt  your  conversation : 
the  business  of  my  errand  must  plead  my  excuse. 

Bel.  You  shall  be  always  welcome  to  me ;  but 
you  seem  ruffled,  sir.  What  brings  you  hither,  and 
so  seemingly  out  of  humour? 

Moo.  Your  impertinency ;  I  beg  pardon,  your 
modesty  I  mean. 

Bel.  My  impertinencv  ? 

Moo.  Your  impertinency. 

Bel.  Sir,  from  the  peculiarity  of  your  character, 
and  your  intimacy  with  my  uncle,  I  shall  allow  you 
great  privileges;  but  you  must  consider,  youth  has 
its  privileges  too;  and,  as  I  have  not  the'honour  of 
your  acquaintance,  I  am  not  obliged  to  bear  with, 
your  ill  humours,  or  your  ill  manners. 

Moo.  They  who  wrong  me,  young  man,  must 
bear  with  both  ;  and  if  you  had'not  made  too  free 
with  me,  I  should  have  taken  no  liberties  with  you. 

Bel.  I  could  have  wished,  sir,  to  have  found  you  a 
little  more  civil,  the  first  time  I  have  the  honour  of  v 
visit  from  you. 

Moo.  If  that  is  all  you  want,  young  gentleman, 
you  will  find  me  very  civil  indeed.  There,  sir, 
read  that,  and  let  your  modesty  declare  whether  I 
want  either  kindness  or  civility.  Look  you  there, 
sir.  [Givts  him  a  tetter.] 

What  is  it? 

Moo.  Only  a  love-letter,  sir;  and  from  my  wife. 

Bel.   How,  is  it  from  your  wife  ?  Hum  and  hum. 

[  Reads. 

Moo.  Even  from  my  wife,   sir.     Am  not  I 
drous  kind  and  civil  to"  you  now  too?  But  you'll  not 
think  her  so.  [Aside. 

Hi!   i- tins  ,1  trick  of  his  or  her's!      [Aside. 
The   gentleman's  surpris'd,  I  find.      V. 
you  expected  a  kinder  letter  ? 

No,  faith,  not  I.      II mv  could  I? 

Mo<>.    I  I  in  -Mi'-  \<iu  did;  a  man  so  young 

and  well  made  as  you  are,  must  needs  be  di-app»mt- 
ed,  it' the  women  declare  not  their  passion  at  the  first 

lit  or  opportunity. 

Bel.  But  what  should  this  mean  ?  It  teems  h« 
ku-nvs  not  \vhnt  the  Irtter  ci.ntains.  I  I*i4*» 

W       Come,  ne'er  wonder  at  it  to  much. 
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Bel.   Faith,  I  can't  help  it. 

Moo.  Now,  I  think,  I  liuve  deserv'd  your  infinite 
friendship  and  kindness ;  and  have  shew'd  myself 
sufficiently  an  obliging  kind  friend  and  husband ; 
am  I  not  so,  to  bring  a  letter  from  my  wife  to  her 
gallant  ? 

Btl.  Ay,  indeed,  you  are  the  most  obliging  kind 
friend  and  husband  in  the  world  ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  Pray, 
however,  present  my  humble  service  to  her,  and  tell 
her  I  will  obey  her  letter  to  a  tittle,  and  fulfil  her 
desires,  be  what  they  will,  or  with  what  difficulty  so 
ever  I  do't ;  and  you  shall  be  no  more  jealous  of  me, 
I  warrant  her  and  you. 

Moo.  Well  then,  fare  you  well,  and  play  with  any 
man's  honour  but  mine  ;  kiss  any  man's  wife  but 
mine,  and  welcome  ;  so,  Mr.  Modesty,  your  servant. 

[Going. 

Enter  SPAUKISH,  meeting  him. 
Spark.  So,  brother-in-law  that  was  to  have  been, 
I  have  followed  you  from  home  to  Belville's  ;  I  have 
strange  news  for  you. 

Moo.  What,  are  you  wiser  than  you  were  this 
morning  ? 

Spark.  Faith,  I  don't  know  but  I  am,  for  I  have 
lost  your  sister,  and  I  sha'nt  eat  half  an  ounce  the 
less  at  dinner  for  it;  there's  philosophy  for  you. 

Moo.  Insensibility  you  mean.  1  hope  you  don't 
mean  to  use  my  sister  ill,  sir? 

Spark.  No,  sir,  she  has  used  me  ill ;  she's  in  her 
tantrums ;  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  sir. 

Moo.  If  thou  art  endow'd  with  the  smallest  portion 
of  understanding,  explain  this  riddle. 

Bel.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee,  Sparkish,  condescend  to  be 
intelligible. 

Spark.  Why,  you  must  know,  we  had  settled  to 
be  married ;    it  is  the  same  thing  to  me,  whether  I 
am  married  or  not ;  I  have  no  particular  fancy  one 
•way,  or  another,   and  so  I  told  your  sister ;  off  or 
on,  'tis  the  same  thing  to  me :    but  the  thing  was 
fix'd,  you  know.     You    and    my  aunt  brought  it 
about ;  I  had  no  hand  in  it.     And,  to  shew  you  that 
I  was  as  willing  to  marry  your  sister  as  any  other 
woman,   I  suffered  the  law  to  tie  me  up  to  hard 
terms :  and  the  church  would  have  finish'd  me  still 
to  harder,  but  she  was  taken  with  her  tantrums. 
Moo.  D — n  your  tantrums,  come  to  the  point. 
Spark.  Your  sister  took  an  aversion  to  the  par 
son,  Frank   Harcourt's  brother;    abused  me  like  a 
pickpocket,  and  swore  'twas  Harcourt  himself. 
Moo.  And  so  it  was,  for  I  saw  him. 
Spark.  Why,  you  are  as  mad  as  your  sister ;  I 
tell  you  it  was  Ned,  Frank's  twin  brother. 

Moo.  What,  Frank  told  you  so  ?  [story. 

Spark.  Ay,  and  Ned  too;  they  were  both  in  a 

Moo.  What  an  incorrigible  fellow !  Come,  come, 

I  must  be  gone. 

Spark.  Nay,  nay,  you  shall  hear  my  story  out. 
She  walk'd  up  within  pistol-shot  of  the  church,  then 
twirl'd  round  upon  her  heel,  call'd  me  every  name 
she  could  think  of;  and,  when  she  had  exhausted 
her  imagination,  and  tired  her  tongue  (no  easy  mat 
ter,  let  me  tell  you),  she  call'd  her  chair,  sent  her 
footman  to  buy  a  monkey  before  my  face,  then  bid 
me  good  morrow  with  a  sneer,  and  left  us  with  our 
mouths  open  in  the  middle  of  a  hundred  people,  who 
were  all  laughing  at  us  !  If  these  are  not  tantrums, 
I  don't  know  what  are. 

Moo.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  thank  thee,  Sparkish,  from 
my  soul ;  'tis  a  most  exquisite  story :  I  have  not 
had  such  a  laugh  for  this  half  year.  Thou  art  a 
most  ridiculous  puppy,  and  I  am  infinitely  obliged 
to  thee ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit. 


fxirl-.   Did  you  ever  hear  the  like,  Belville? 
d.  O  yes ;    how  is    it   possible  to  hear  such  a 
foolish  story,  and  see  thy  foolish  face,  and  not  laugh 
at 'em?   Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Lucy  in  the  closet  lauyht. 

Spark.  Hey-day !  what's  that  ?  What,  have  you 
raised  a  devil  in  the  closet,  to  make  up  a  laughing 
chorus  at  me  ?  I  must  take  a  peep.  [Going  to  the 
closet  ? 

Bel.  Indeed,  but  you  must  not. 

Spark.   It  was  a  woman's  voice.  -, 

Bel.  So  much  the  better  for  me. 

Spark.  Pr'ythee,  introduce  me. 

Bel.  Though  you  take  a  pleasure  in  exposing  your 
ladies,  I  choose  to  conceal  mine;  so,  my  dear 
Sparkish,  lest  the  lady  should  be  sick  by  too  long 
a  confinement,  and  laughing  heartily  at  you,  I  must 
ntreat  you  to  withdraw.  Pr'ythee,  excuse  me,  I 
must  laugh  ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Spark.  Do  you  know  that  I  begin  to  be  angry, 
Belville  ? 

Bel.  I  can't  help  that.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Spark.  My  character's  at  stake  ;  I  shall  be  thought 
a  d — d  silly  fellow ;  I  will  call  Alithea  to  an  account 
directly.  '  [Exit: 

Bel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lucy.  [Peepiny  out.]  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  O  dear 
sir,  let  me  have  my  laugh  out,  or  I  shall  burst. 
What  an  adventure.  [Comes  out  and  laughs. 

Bel.  My  sweet  Peggy  has  sent  me  the  kindest 
letter;  and  by  the  dragon  himself;  there's  a  spirit 
for  you ! 

Lucy.  There's  simplicity  for  you !  Show  me  a 
town -bred  girl  with  half  the  genius.  Send  you  a 
love-letter,  and  by  a  jealous  guardian  too  !  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  'Tis  too  much;  too  much  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well, 
Mr.  Belville,  the  world  goes  as  it  should  do.  My 
mistress  will  exchange  her  fool  for  a  wit;  Misa 
Peggy  her  brute  for  a  pretty  young  fellow;  I  shall 
dance  at  two  weddings ;  be  well  rewarded  by  both 
parties ;  get  a  husband  myself;  and  be  as  happy  as 
the  best  of  you ;  and  so  your  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Bel.  Success  attend  you,  Lucy.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.—Moody's  house. 

PEGGY,  discovered  alone,  leaning  on  her  elbow  on  a 

table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Peg.  Well,  'tis  e'en  so;  I  have  got  the  London 
disease  they  call  love ;  I  am  sick  of  my  guardian, 
and  dying  for  Mr.  Belville  5  I  have  heard  this  dis 
temper  call'd  a  fever,  but  methinks  it  is  like  an 
ague ;  for  when  I  think  of  my  guardian,  I  tremble, 
and  am  so  cold;  but  when  I  think  of  my  gallant, 
dear  Mr.  Belville  !  my  hot  fit  comes,  and  I  am  all 
in  a  fever  indeed.  Ah  !  poor  Mr.  Belville  !  Well, 
I  will  not  stay  here ;  therefore  I'll  make  an  end  of 
my  letter  to  him,  which  shall  be  a  finer  letter  than 
my  last,  because  I  have  studied  it  like  anything. 
Oh  !  sick,  sick ! 

Enter  MOODY,  who,  seeing  her  writing,  steals  sojtiy 
behind  her,  and  looking  over  her  shoulder: 

Moo.  What,  [snatches  the  paper  from  her]  writing 
more  letters  ? 

Peg.  O  Lord,  bud  !  why  d'ye  fright  me  so  ? 

[She  offers  to  run  out,  he  stops  her,  and  reads. 
Moo.  How's  this !    Nay,  you  shall  not  stir,  ma- 
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dam.  [Read*.]  Dear,d«*r,  Mr.  B«MU».  Very  wt-11, 
I  have  taught  you  to  write  letters  to  good  purpose; 
but  let's  see't.  First,  /  am  to  bty  i/«nr  jxinlun  fur 
my  boldnefi  in  urititty  to  you,  which  I'd  MM  i/cu  to 
know  I  uvuld  not  have  done  had  i/mt  nut  said  first  you 
loi'ed  me  so  extremely  ;  i/7uV/i,  if  you  tin,  you  will  iicirr 
tu-ffer  me  to  be  anotkrr  man's,  who  I  loath,  nauseate, 
and  detest.  Now  you  can  write  these  filthy  words. 
But  what  follows  I— therefore  1  hope  you  will  speed 
ily  find  tome  way  to  free  me  from  this  unfortunate 
matcii,  whick  teat  never,  I  atture  you,  of  my  choice; 
but  I'm  afraid  'tit  already  too  far  gone ;  however,  if 
you  love  me  at  I  do  you,  you  unit  try  what  you  can  do ; 
yo-u  mutt  help  me  away  before  to-morrow,  or  elte,  alas ! 
I  shall  be  for  ever  out  of  your  reach,  for  lean  defer  no 
longer  our— our — what  is  to  follow  our  ?  Speak,  what? 
Our  journey  into  the  country,  I  suppose.  Oh,  wo 
man  !  d— d  woman  !  and  love !  d— d  love  !  their  old 
tempter ;  for  this  is  one  of  his  miracles ;  in  a  moment 
he  can  make  those  blind  that  could  see,  and  those 
see  that  were  blind  ;  those  dumb  that  could  speak, 
•and  those  prattle  who  were  dumb  before.  But  make 
an  end  of  your  letter,  and  then  I'll  make  an  end  of 
you  thus,  and  all  my  plagues  together. 

[Draws  hit  tword. 

Peg.  O  Lord  !  0  Lord  !  you  are  such  a  passionate 
(nan,  bud  ! 

Moo.  Come,  take  the  pen,  and  make  an  end  of 
the  letter,  just  as  you  intended  ;  if  you  are  false  in 
a  tittle  I  shall  soon  perceive  it,  and  punish  you  with 
this  as  you  deserve.  [Lays  his  hand  on  hit  sword.] 
Write  what  was  to  follow.  Let's  see. — You  mutt 
make  haste,  and  help  me  away  before  to-morrow,  or 
elte  I  thall  be  for  ever  out  of  your  reach,  for  I  can  de 
fer  no  lonyer  our — what  follows  our  ? — 

[PEGGY  taiet  the  pen,  and  writet. 

Peg.  Must  all  out  then,  bud  ?  Look  you  there 
tinm. 

Moo.  Let's   see;— ybr  /  can  defer  no  longer  our 

wedding. Your  sliyhted  ALITHEA.     What's  the 

meaning  of  this  ?  My  sister's  name  to' t  ?  Speak  ; 
unriddle. 

Peg.  Yes,  indeed,  bud, 

Moo.  But  why  her  name  to't?  Speak,  speak, 
I  say  ! 

Peg.  Ay,  but  you'll  tell  her  again ;  if  you  would 
not  tell  her  again— 

Moo.  I  will  not ;  I  am  stunn'd ;  my  head  turns 
round.  Speak. 

Peg.  Won't  you  tell  her,  indeed,  and  indeed  ? 

Moo.  No ;  speak,  I  say. 

Peg.  She'll  be  angry  with  me :  but  I  would 
rather  she  should  be  angry  with  me  than  you,  bud. 
And  to  tell  the  truth,  'twas  she  made  me  write  the 
letter,  and  taught  me  what  I  should  write. 

Moo.  Ha !  I  thought  the  style  was  somewhat 
better  than  her  own.  [Aside.]  Could  she  come  to 
you  to  teach  you,  since  I  lock'd  you  up  alone  ? 

Peg.  Oh !  through  the  key-hole,  bud. 

Moo.  But  why  should  she  make  you  write  a  letter 
for  her  to  him,  since  she  can  write  herself  ? 

Peg.  Why,  she  said,  because— 

Moo.  Because  what ;  because— 

Peg.  Why  because,  bud — 

Moo.  Because  what,  I  say  ? 

Peg.  Because,  lest  Mr.  Belville,  as  he  was  so 
young,  should  be  inconstant,  and  refuse  her ;  or  be 
vain  afterwards,  and  shew  the  letter,  she  might  dis 
own  it,  the  hand  not  being  her's. 

Moo.  Belville  again  !  Am  I  to  be  deceiv'd  again 
with  that  young  hypocrite  ? 

l\-g.  You  have  deceiv'd  yourself,  bud ;  you  have 


indeed.  1  have  kept  the  secret  for  my  sister's  sake, 
a->  long  as  I  could  ;  but  you  must  know  it,  and  shall 
know  it  too.  [Criti. 

M-to.   Dry  your  tears. 

Pty.  You  always  thought  ho  was  hankering  aftri 
me.  Good  law  !  ne's  dying  lor  Alithca,  and  Alithca 
for  him.  They  have  had  private  meetings;  and  ha 
was  making  love  to  her  before  yesterday,  from  the 
tavern  window,  when  you  thought  it  was  me.  I 
would  have  discovered  all.  hut  >he  made  me  swear  to 
deceive  you;  and  so  I  have  finely;  have  not  I, 
bud? 

Moo.  Why  did  you  write  thut  tV.dis.li  letter  to  him 
then,  and  make  me  more  foolish  to  carry  it  ? 

Peg.  To  carry  on  the  joke,   bud ;  to  oblige  them. 

Moo.  And  will  nothing  serve  her  but  that  great 
baby  ?  He's  too  young  for  her  to  marry . 

Peg.  Why  do  you  marry  me  then?  'Tis  the  same 
thing,  bud.  ' 

Moo.  No,  no,  'tis  quite  different.  How  innocent 
she  is  !  [Asi'ir.]  But  hark  you,  madam,  your  sister 
went  out  this  morning,  and  I  have  not  seen  her 
within  since. 

Peg.  Alack-a-day  !  she  has  been  crying  all  day 
above,  it  seems,  in  a  corner. 

Moo.  Where  is  she  ?  let  me  speak  with  her. 

Peg.  OLord!  then  she'll  discover  all.  [Atide.] 
Pray  hold,  bud:  what,  d'ye  mean  to  discover  me? 
She'll  know  I  have  told  you  then.  Pray,  bud,  kt 
me  talk  with  her  first. 

Moo.  I  must  speak  with  her  to  know  whether 
Belville  ever  made  her  any  promise,  aud  whether 
she  will  be  married  to  Sparkish  or  no. 

Pea.  Pray,  dear  bud,  don't  till  I  have  spoken 
with  her,  and  told  her  that  I  have  told  you  all ;  fur 
she'll  kill  me  else. 

Moo.  Go  then,  and  bid  her  come  to  me. 

Peg.  Yes,  yes,  bud. 

Moo.  Let  me  see— 

Peg.  I  have  just  got  time  to  know  of  Lucy,  who 
first  set  me  to  work,  what  lie  I  shall  tell  next ;  for 
I  am  e'en  at  my  wits  end.  [Atide,  and  exit. 

Moo.  Well,  I  resolve  it,  Belville  shall  have  her : 
I'd  rather  give  him  my  sister  than  lend  him  my 
wife ;  and  such  an  alliance  will  prevent  his  preten 
sions  to  my  wife,  sure ;  I'll  make  him  of  kin  to  her, 
and  then  he  won't  care  for  her. 

Re-enter  PEGGY. 

Peg.  O  Lord,  bud,  I  told  you  what  anger  you 
would  make  me  with  my  sister. 

Moo.  Won't  she  come  ? 

Peg.  No,  she  won't,  she's  ashamed  to  look  you 
in  the  face ;  she'll  go  directly  to  Mr.  Belville,  she 
says.  Pray  let  her  have  her  way,  bud ;  she  won't 
be  pacified  if  you  don't ;  and  will  never  forgive  me. 
For  my  part,  bud,  I  believe,  but  dun't  tell  anybody, 
they  have  broken  a  piece  of  silver  between  'em  ;  or 
have  contracted  one  another,  aa  we  have  done,  you 
know,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  being  married. 

Moo.  Pooh  !  you  fool;  she  is  ashamed  of  talking 
with  me  about  Belville,  because  I  made  the  match 
for  her  with  Sparkish  !  But  Sparkish  is  a  fool,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  Belville's  family  or  fortune : 
tell  her  so. 

Peg.  T  will,  bud.  [Goiny. 

Moo.  Stay,  stay,  Peggy,  let  her  have  her  own 
way  ;  she  shall  go  to  Belville  herself,  and  I'll  follow 
her;  that  will  be  best;  let  her  have  her  whim. 

Pry.  You're  in  the  right,  bud;  for  they  have 
certainly  had  a  quarrel,  by  her  crying  and  hangme 
her  head  so  :  I'll  be  hang'd  if  her  eyes  an't  swell'd 
out  of  her  head,  she's  in  such  a  piteous  taking. 
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Moo.  Belville  sha'n't  use  her  ill,  I'll  take  care  of 
that :  if  he  has  made  her  a  promise,  he  shall  keep 
to  it :  but  she  had  better  go  first.  I  will  follow  her 
at  a  distance,  that  she  may  have  no  interruption ; 
and  I  will  wait  in  the  Park  before  I  see  them,  that 
they  may  come  to  a  reconciliation  before  I  come 
upon  'em. 

Peg.  La,  bud,  how  wise  you  are !  I  wish  I  had 
half  your  wisdom ;  you  see  everything  at  once. 
Stand  a  one  side  then ;  there,  a  little  further  that 
way. 

Moo.  And  so  I  will :  she  shan't  see  me  till  I  break 
in  upon  her  at  Belville's. 

[Sits  down  in  the  middle  of  the  stage. 

Peg.  Now  for  it.  [Exit. 

Moo.  My  case  is  something  better;  for  suppose 
the  worst — should  Belville  use  her  ill — I  had  rather 
fight  him  for  not  marrying  my  sister,  than  for  de 
bauching  my  wife,  for  I  will  make  her  mine  abso 
lutely  to-morrow ;  and  of  the  two,  I  had  rather  find 
my  sister  too  forward  than  my  wife  :  I  expected  no 
other  from  her  free  education,  as  she  calls  it,  and 
her  passion  for  the  town.  Well,  wife  and  sister  are 
names  which  make  us  expect  love  and  duty,  plea 
sure  and  comfort;  but  we  find  'em  plagues  and  tor 
ments,  and  are  equally,  though  differently,  trouble 
some  to  their  keeper.  But  here  she  comes. 

[Steps  aside. 

Re-enter  PEGGY,  dressed  like  ALITHEA  ;  and  as  she 
passes  over  the  stage,  seems  to  sigh,  sob,  and  wipe  her 
eyes. 

Peg.   Heigho!  [Exit. 

Moo.  [Comes  fonvard.]  There  the  poor  devil  goes, 
sighing  and  sobbing,  a  woeful  example  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  town  education  ;  but  I  am  bound 
in  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  do  my  utmost  to 
have  her;  but  first  I'll  secure  my  own  property. 
[Opens,  and  calls.]  Peggy!  Peggy!  my  dear!  I 
will  return  as  soon  as  possible ;  do  you  hear  me  ? 
Why  don't  you  answer  ?  You  may  read  in  the  book 
I  bought  you,  till  I  come  back.  As  the  Jew  says  in 
the  play,  "  Fast  bind,  fast  find." — [Locks  the  door.] 
This  is  the  best,  and  only  security  for  female  affec 
tions.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Park,  before  Belville's  House. 
Enter  SPARKISH,  fuddled. 

Spark.  If  I  can  but  meet  with  her,  or  anybody 
that  belongs  to  her,  tbfley  will  find  me  a  match  for 
'em.  When  a  man  has  wit,  and  a  great  deal  of  it, 
Champagne  gives  it  a  double  edge,  and  nothing  can 
withstand  it ;  'tis  a  lighted  match  to  gunpowder.  I 
was  right  to  consult  my  friends,  and  they  all  agree 
with  Moody,  that  I  make  a  d — d  ridiculous  figure, 
as  matters  stand  at  present.  I'll  consult  Belville  ; 
this  is  his  house  ;  he's  my  friend  too ;  and  no  fool. 
It  shall  be  so.  D — n  it,  I  must  not  be  ridiculous. 
[Going  to  the  door,  sees  PEGGY  coming.]  Hold!  hold! 
if  the  Champagne  does  not  hurt  my  eye-sight,  while 
it  sharpens  my  wit,  the  enemy  is  marching  up  this 
way.  Come  on,  madam  Alithea ;  now  for  a  smart 
iirej  and  then  let's  see  who  will  be  ridiculous. 

Enter  PEGGY. 

Peg,  Dear  me,  I  begin  to  tremble:  there  is  Mr, 
Sparkish,  and  I  can't  get  to  Mr.  Belville's  house 
without  passing  by  him.  He  sees  me,  and  will  dis 
cover  me  ;  he  seems  in  liquor  too.  Bless  me ! 

Spark.  O  ho  !  she  stands  at  bay  a  little  ;  she  don' 
much  relish  the  engagement.  The  first  blow  is  hal 


he  battle.  I'll  be  a  little  figurative  with  her.  [Aside, 
ipproaches  her.]  I  find,  madam,  you  like  a  solo  bet- 
er  than  a  duet.  You  need  not  have  been  walking 
ilone  this  evening,  if  you  had  been  wiser  yesterday. 

What,  nothing  to  say  for  yourself?  Repentance,  I 
uppose,  makes  you  as  awkward  and  as  foolish  as 
he  poor  country  girl  your  brother  has  lock'd  up  in 

^all-mall. 

Peg.  I'm  frighten'd  out  of  my  wits. 

[Tries  to  pass  him. 
Spark.  Not  a  step  further  shall  you  go  till  you 

give  me  an  account  of  your  behaviour,  and  make 

me  reparation  for  being  ridiculous.  What,  dumb 
till!  Then  if  you  won't  by  fair  means,  I  must 
queeze  you  to  a  confession.  [As  he  goes  to  seize  her, 
he  slips  by  him  ;  but  he  catches  hold  of  her  before  she 
•caches  BELVILLE'S  door.]  Not  quite  so  fast,  if  you 
)lease.  Come,  come,  let  me  see  your  modest  face, 

and  hear  your  soft  tonguer  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to 

use  you  ill. 

Enter  MOODY. 

Afoo.  Hands  off,  you  ruffian !    How  dare  you  use 
lady,  and  my  sister,  in  this  manner  ? 

[Takes  SPARK iSH/rom  her. 

Spark.  She's  my  property,  sir ;  transferred  to  me 
)y  you ;  and  though  I  would  give  her  up  to  anybody 
for  a  dirty  sword-knot,  yet  I  won't  be  bullied  out  of 
my  right,  though  it  is  not  worth  that. 

[  Snaps  h  is  fingers . 

Moo.  There's  a  fellow  to  be  a  husband  !  You  are 
ustified  in  despising  him  and  flying  from  him.  I'll 
defend  you  with  my  purse  and  my  sword.  Knock  at 
;hat  door,  and  let  me  speak  to  Belville.  [PEGGY 
knocks ;  when  the  Footman  opens  it,  she  runs  in.]  Is 
your  master  at  home,  friend  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  sir. 

Moo.  Tell  him,  then,  that  I  have  rescued  that 
ady  from  this  gentleman ;  and,  by  her  desire,  and 
my  consent,  she  flies  to  him  for  protection.  If  he 
can  get  a  parson,  let  Kim  marry  her  this  minute ; 
;ell  him  so,  and  shut  the  door.  [Exit  Footman.]  And 
now,  sir,  if  your  wine  has  given  you  courage,  you 
bad  better  shew  it  upon  this  occasion  ;  for  you  are 
still  d — d  ridiculous. 

Spark.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?  Lookye,  Mr. 
Moody,  we  are  in  the  Park,  and  to  draw  a  sword  is- 
an  offence  to  the  court;  so  you  may  vapour  as  long 
as  you  please.  A  woman  of  so  little  taste  is  not 
worth  fighting  for ;  she's  not  worth  my  sword :  but 
if  you'll  fight  me  to-morrow  morning  for  diversion, 
I  am  your  man. 

Moo.  Relinquish  your  title  in  the  lady  to  Belville 
peaceably,  and  you  may  sleep  in  a  whole  skin. 

Spark.  Belville  !  he  would  not  have  your  sister 
with  the  fortune  of  a  nabob;  no,  no,  his  mouth 
waters  at  youv  country  tit-bit  at  home  :  much  good 
may  it  do  him. 

Moo.  And  you  think  so,  puppy.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Spark.  Yes,  I  do,  mastiff.      Ha,  ha.  ha  ! 

Moo.  Then  thy  folly  is  complete.     Ha,  ha,  h    ! 

Spark.  Thine  will  be  so,  when  thou  hast  married 
thy  country  innocent.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[  They  laugh  at  each  other. 

Enter  HAUCOUKT. 

Spark.  What,  my  boy,  Harcourt ! 
Moo.  What  brings  you  here,  sir  ? 
Har.  I  followed  you  to  Belville's,  to  present  a  near 
relation  of  your's,  and  a  nearer  one  of  mine,  to  you. 

[Exit. 
Spark.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 
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Re-enter  HARCOI/HT,  u-ith  ALITHEA. 
Har.  Give  me  leave,  gentlemen,  without  offence 
to  either,  to  present  Mrs.  Harcourt  to  you. 

Svark.  Alithca,  your  wife!  Mr.  Moody,  are  you 
in  the  clouds  too  ? 

Moo.  If  I  am  not  in  a  dream,  I  am  the  most  mise 
rable  walking  dog  that  ever  ruu  mad  witk  his  miv 
fortunes  and  astonishment ' 

Har.  Why  so,  Jack  ?  Can  you  object  to  my  hap 
piness,  when  this  gentleman  was  unworthy  of  it? 

[  M mi n y  walkt  about  in  a  rage. 
Spark.    This    is   verv  fine;    very   fine,    indeed. 
Where's   your  story   about     Belville    now,    'squire 
Moody  ?  Pr'ythee,  don't  chafe,  and  stare,  and  stride, 
and    beat  thy  head,  like  a  mad   tragedy  poet!  but 
out  with  thy  tropes  and  figures. 
XuiiuiU  !    I  i-au't  hear  it. 

[doe*  hattily  to  BELVILLE'S  door,  and  knock t  hard. 
Alt.  Dear  brother,  what's  the  matter? 
Moo.  The  devil's  the  matter  !  the  devil  and  wo 
men   together.  [Knock*  again.]  I'll   break  the  door 
down,  if  they  won't  answer.  [Knock*  ayain. 

A  Footman  appears  in  the  balcony,  in  flat. 
Foot.  What  would  your  honour  please  to  have  ? 
Moo.  Your  master,  rascal. 

Foot.  He  is  obeying  your  commands,  sir;  and  the 
moment  he  has  finished,  he  will  do  himself  the  plea 
sure  to  wait  on  you. 

Moo.  You  sneering  villain,  you  !  if  your  master 
does  not  produce  that  she-devil,  who  is  now  with 
him,  and  who,  with  a  face  of  innocence,  has  cheated 
and  undone  me,  I'll  set  fire  to  his  house. 

[Exit  Footman  from  the  balcony. 
Spark.  'Gad  so  !  now  I  begin  to  smoke  the  busi 
ness.  Well  said,  simplicity  !  rural  simplicity  ! 
'Egad  !  if  thou  hast  trick'd  Cerberus  here,  I  shall 
be  so  ravish'd,  that  I  will  give  this  couple  a  wed 
ding-dinner.  Pray,  Mr.  Moody,  who's  d—d  ridicu 
lous  now  ? 

Moo.  [Going  to  SpARKisu.]  Lookye,  sir ;  don't 
grin,  for  if  you  dare  to  shew  your  teeth  at  my  mis 
fortunes,  I'll  dash  'em  down  your  impudent  throat, 
you  jackanapes ! 

Spark.  [Quite  calm.]  Very  fine,  faith ;  but  I  have 
no  weapons  to  butt  with  a  mad  bull,  so  you  may  toss 
and  roar  by  yourself,  if  you  please. 

Enter  BELVILLE  in  the  balcony. 
Eel.  What  does  my  good  friend  want  with  me  ? 
Moo.  Are  you  a  villain,  or  are  you  not? 
Bel.  I  have  obey'd  your  commands,  sir. 
Moo.  What  have  you  done  with  the  girl,  sir  ? 
Bel.  Made  her  my  wife,  as  you  desired. 
Spark.  Very  true,  I  am  your  witness. 
Moo.  She's  my  wife,  and  I  demand  her. 

Enter  PEGGY  in  the  balcony. 
Peg.  No ;  but  I  an't  though,  bud.     What's  the 
matter,  dear?  are  you  angry  with  me? 

Moo.  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face,  cocka 
trice  ? 

Peg.  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face,  bud  ? 
Have  you  not  given  me  to  another,  when  you  ought  j 


to  have  married  me  yourself?  Have  you  not  prc- 
triidcil  tu  he  married  to  me,  when  you  knew  in  your 
conscience  you  was  not  ?  And  have  you  not  been 
shillyshally  for  a  long  time?  So  that  if  I  had  not 
married  dear  Mr.  Brl\iil<-,  I  should  not  have  mar 
ried  at  all ;  so  I  should  not. 

[BELMI.I.K  and  I'KH.Y  n-ti,>- fn>m  ttif  baL-uny. 

Spark.   Extremely  j>l«  asant,  faith;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

MOII.  I  am  stupihed  vith  shame,  rage,  and  asto 
nishment.  My  fate  has  o'ercome  me;  I  can  strug 
gle  no  more  with  it.  [Sight.]  What  is  left  me?  I 
cannot  bear  to  look,  or  be  looked  upon.  I  will 
hurry  down  to  my  old  house,  take  a  twelvemonth's 
provision  into  it,  cut  down  my  drawbridge,  ruu  wild 
about  my  garden,  which  shall  grow  as  wild  as  my 
self;  then  will  I  curse  the  world,  and  every  indi 
vidual  in  it ;  and  when  my  rage  and  spirits  fail  me, 
I  will  be  found  dead  among  the  nettles  an<j  thistles, 
a  woeful  example  of  the  baseness  and  treachery  of 
one  sex,  and  of  the  falsehood,  lying,  perjury,  deceit, 
impudence,  and  damnation,  of  the  other.  [  / 

Spark.  Very  droll,  and  extravagantly  comic,  I 
must  confess  ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  BELVILLE  and  PEGGY. 

Lookye,  Belville,  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart; 
you  have  got  the  prize,  and  perhaps  have  caught  a 
Tartar ;  that's  no  business  of  mine.  If  you  want 
evidence  for  Mr.  Moody's  giving  his  consent  to  your 
marriage,  I  shall  be  ready.  I  bear  no  ill-will  to  that 
pair;  I  wish  you  happy;  [to  ALITHEA  and  HAR- 
COURT]  though  I'm  sure  they'll  be  miserable;  and 
so,  your  humble  servant.  [E*it. 

Peg.  I  hope  you  forgive  me,  Alithea,  for  playing 
your  brother  this  trick  ;  indeed,  I  should  have  only 
made  him  and  myself  miserable,  had  we  married  to 
gether. 

Alt.  Then  'tis  much  better  as  it  is.  But  I  am  yet 
in  the  dark  how  this  matter  has  been  brought  about; 
how  your  innocence,  my  dear,  has  outwitted  his 
worldly  wisdom. 

Peg.  I  am  sure  I'll  do  anything  to  please  my  bud, 
but  marry  him. 

But  you,  good  gentry,  what  say  you  to  this? 
You  are  to  judge  me — have  I  done  amiss? 
I've  reasons  will  convince  you  all,  and  strong  ones, 
Except  old  folks,  who  hanker  after  young  ones. 
Bud  was  so  passionate,  and  grown  so  thrifty, 
'Twas  a  sad  life — and,  then,  he  was  near  fiay  ! 
I'm  but  nineteen — my  husband  too  is  young, 
So  soft,  so  gentle,  such  a  winning  tongue ! 
Have  I,  pray  ladies,  speak,  done  very*  wrong? 
As  for  poor  bud,  'twas  honest  to  deceive  him ; 
More  virtuous,  sure,  to  cheat  him  than  to  grieve  him. 
Great  folks,  I  know,  will  call  me  simple  slut ; 
"  Marry  for  love,"  they  cry,  "  the  country  put!" 
Marriage  with  them's  a  fashion — soon  grow*  cool; 
But  I'm  for  always  loving,  like  a  fool. 
With  half  my  fortune  I  would  rather  part, 
Than  be  all  finery  with  an  aching  heart. 
For  these  strange  awkward  notions  don't  abuse  me : 
And,  as  I  know  no  better,  pray  excuse  me. 


THE    END. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber. 

Enter  PETER  and  ANTHONY. 
Peter.  'Would  we  were  remov'd  from  this  town, 

Anthony, 

That  we  may  taste  some  quiet !  for  mine  own  part, 
I'm  almost  melted  with  continual  trotting 
After  inquiries,  dreams,  and  revelations,     [soldiers ! 
Of  who  knows  whom,  or  where  ?    Serve  wenching 
I'll  serve  a  priest  in  Lent  first,  and  eat  bell-ropes. 


Anth.  Thou  art  the  forwardest  fool— 

Peter.  Why,  good  tame  Anthony, 
Tell  me  but  this :  to  what  end  came  we  hither  f 

Anth.  To  wait  upon  our  masters. 

Peter.  But  how,  Anthony  ? 
Answer  me  that;  resolve  me  there,  good  Anthony. 

Anth.  To  serve  their  uses. 

Peter.  Shew  your  uses,  Anthony. 

Anth.  To  be  employ'd  in  anything. 

Peter.  No,  Anthony ; 
Not  anything,  I  take  it,  nor  that  thing 
We  travel  to  discover,  like  a  new  island ; 
I'll  give  'em  warning.  [visible  woman, 

Anth.  Come,  come,  all  will  be  mended :  this  in- 
Of  infinite  report  for  shape  and  beauty, 
That  bred  all  trouble  to  no  purpose, 
They  are  determin'd  now  no  more  to  think  on. 

Peter.  Were  there  ever 
Men  known  to  run  mad  with  report  before  ? 
Or  wander  after  that,  they  knew  not  where     [brains 
To  find;  or,  if  found,  how  to  enjoy?  Are  men's 
Made,  now  a-days,  with  malt,  that  their  affections  ' 
Are  never  sober  ? 
I  do  believe, 

That  men  in  love  are  ever  drunk,  as  drunken  men 
Are  ever  loving. 

Anth.  Pr'ythee,  be  thou  sober, 
And  know  that  they  are  none  of  those,  not  guilty 
Of  the  least  vanity  of  love ;  only  a  doubt 
Fame  might  too  far  report,  or  rather,  flatter 
The  graces  of  this  woman,  made  them  curious 
To  find  the  truth ;  which,  since  they  find  so 
Lock'd  up  from  their  searches,  they  are  now  resolv'd 
To  give  the  wonder  over. 

Peter,  'Would  they  were  resolv'd 
To  give  me  some  new  shoes,  too  !  for  I'll  be  sworn 
These  ate  e'en  worn  out  to  the  reasonable  soles, 
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In  their  good  worship's  business  :  aud  some  sleep 
Would  nut  do  much  amiss,  uuless  they  mean 
To  make  a  watchman  of  me. — Here  tlu-y  n.inc  ' 

[Ereunt, 

Enter  DON  JOHN  and  DON  FREDEUICK. 

Don  J.  I  would  we  could  have  seen  her  though  : 

for,  sure, 

She  must  be  some  rare  Creature,  or  report  lies  : 
All  men's  reports,  too. 

Don  P.   I  could  well  wish  I  had  seen  Constanlia  . 
But  since  she  is  soconceal'd,  plac'd  \vln-n- 
No  knowledge  can  come  near  her,  so  guarded 
As  'twere  impossible,  though  known,  to  reach  hi-r, 
I  have  made  up  my  belief. 

Don  J.  Hang  me,  from  this  hour, 
If  I  more  think  upon  her  ! 
But  as  >ht-  came  a  strange  report  unto  me, 
N>  the  next  beauteous  tame  shall  lose  her. 

Don  F.  'Tis  the  next  way  :— 
But  whither  arc  you  walking? 

Dun  J.   My  old  round, 
After  my  supper,  and  then  to  bed. 

Don  F.  Your  servant,  then. 

Dun  J.  Will  not  you  stir? 

D(jn  F.  I  have  a  little  business. 

Don  J.  I'd  lay  my  life,  this  lady  still — 

Don  F.  Then  you  would  lose  it. 

Don  J.  Pray,  let's  walk  together. 

Don  F.  Now  I  cannot. 

Don  J.  I  have  something  to  impait. 

Don  F.  An  hour  hence, 
I  will  not  miss  to  meet  you. 

DonJ.  Where? 

Don  F.  I'  th'  H  jgh-street ; 
For,  not  to  lie,  I  have  a  few  devotions 
To  do  first,  and  then  I  am  your's,  Don  John. 

Don  J.  Devotions,  Frederick  !  Well,  I  leave  you 

to  them  : 
Speed  you  well :  but  remember— 

Don  F.  I  will  not  fail.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Street. 

Enter  PETRLCHIO,  ANTONIO,  SANCHIO,  and 
BAPTISTA. 

Anto.  Cut  his  windpipe,  I  say. 

San.  Fie,  Antonio!  [him. 

Anto.  Or  knock  his  brains  out  first,  and  then  forgive 
(f  you  do  thrust,  be  sure  it  be  to  th'  hilts, 
A  surgeon  may  see  through  him. 

•Jan.  You  are  too  violent. 

Bapt.  Too  open  ;  indiscreet. 

Petr.  Am  I  not  ruin'd  ?  [<on'd  ? 

The  honour  of  my  house  crack'd  ?  my  blood  poi- 
My  credit  and  my  name  ? 

Bapt.  Be  sure  it  be  so, 
Before  you  use  this  violence.    Let  not  doubt, 
And  a  suspecting  anger,  so  much  sway  you: 
Your  wisdom  may  be  question'd. 

Anto.  I  say,  kill  him, 
And  then  dispute  the  cause. 

Bapt.  Hang  up  a  true  man, 
Because  'tis  possible  he  may  be  thievish  ! 
Is  this  good  justice? 

Petr.  I  know,  a*  certain 
As  day  must  come  again,  as  clear  as  truth, 
And  open  as  belief  can  say  it  to  me,  [pense, 

That   I  am   basely  wrong'd,  wrong'd  above  recom- 
Maliciously  abus'd,  blasted  for  ever 
In  name  and  honour,  lost  to  all  remembrance, 
But  what  is  imear'd  and  .shameful     I  muctkill  him  ; 


Necessity  compels  me. 

S<in.   But  think  better.  [me, 

l'<  tr.  There's  no  other  cure  left ;  yet,  witness  with 
All  that  is  fair  in  man,  all  that  is  noble, 
I  am  not  greedy  of  his  life  I  seek  for,          [possible, 
Nor  thirst  to  shed  man's  blood ;  and  'would  'twere 
I  wish  it  from  my  soul, 

M>  sword  should  only  kill  his  crimes  :  no,  'tis 
Honour — honour,  my  noble  friends,  that  idol  honour, 
That  all  the  world  now  worships,  not  Pctruchio, 
Mu-t  do  this  justice. 

Anto.  Let  it  once  be  done, 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  you,  or  honour, 
Or  both,  be  accessary. 

liujit.   Do  you  weigh,  Petruchio, 
Tin-  v;iluc  of  the  person,  power,  and  greatness, 
And  what  this  spark  may  kindle  ? 

Petr.  To  perform  it, 
So  much  I  am  tied  to  reputation, 
And  credit  of  my  house,  let  it  raise  wild-fire*, 
And  storms  that  toss  me  into  everlasting  ruin. 
Yet  I  must  through  ;  if  you  dare  side  me. 

Anto.  Dare ! 

Say  we  were  all  sure  to  die  in  this  venture, 
As  I  am  confident  against  it,  is  there  any 
Amongst  us  of  eo  fat  a  sense,  so  pamper'd, 
Would  choose  luxuriously  to  lie  a-bed, 
And  purge  away  his  spirit?  send  his  soul  out 
In  sugar  sops,  and  syrups?  Give  me  dying, 
As  dying  ought  to  be,  upon  my  enemy  : 
Let  them  be  all  the  world,  and  bring  along 
Cain's  envy  with  them,  I  will  on. 

San.  We'll  follow. 

Petr.  You're  friends,  indeed  ! 

Anto.  Here  is  none  will  fly  from  you  ; 
Do  it  in  what  design  you  please,  we'll  back  you. 

Petr.  That's  spoken  heartily. 

Ant.  And  he  that  flinches, 
May  he  die,  lousy,  in  a  ditch ! 

San.  Is  the  cause  so  mortal  ?  nothing  but  his  lift? 

Petr.  Believe  me, 

A  less  offence  has  been  the  desolation 
Of  a  whole  name. 

San.  No  other  way  to  purge  it  ? 

Petr.  There  is,  but  never  to  be  hop'd  for. 

Bapt.  Think  an  hour  more, 
And  if,  then,  you  find  no  safer  road  to  guide  you. 
We'll  set  our  rest,  too. 

Anto.  Mine's  up  already, 
And  hang  him,  for  my  part,  goes  less  than  life. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  DON  JOHN. 

Don  J.  The  civil  order  of  this  city,  Naples, 
Makes  it  belov'd  and  honour'd  of  all  travellers, 
As  a  most  safe  retirement  in  all  troubles; 
Beside  the  wholesome  seat,  and  noble  temper 
Of  those  minds  that  inhabit  it,  safely  wise, 
And  to  all  strangers  courteous.     But  I  see 
My  admiration  has  drawn  night  upon  me, 
And  longer  to  expect  my  friend,  may  pull  me 
Into  suspicion  of  too  late  a  stirrer, 
Which  all  good  governments  are  jealous  of. 
I'll  home,  and  think  at  liberty :  yet,  certain, 
'Tis  not  so  far  night  as  I  thought ;  for  see, 
A  fair  house  yet  stands  open  ;  yet  all  about  it 
Are   close,    and   no  lights  stirring :    there  may  be 

foul  play: 

I'll  venture  to  look  in.     If  there  be  knaves, 
I  may  do  a  good  office. 

Kurte.  [  Within.]  Signior  '. 
What?  howwthif  r 
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Nurse.  [Within.]  Signior  Fabritio  !     [good  done. 

Don  J.  This  is   a  woman's  tongue;  here  maybe 

Nurse.  [Within.]  Who's  there ?  Fabritio? 

DonJ.  Ay. 

Nurse.  [Within.]  Where  are  you? 

DonJ.  Here. 

Nurse.  [Within.]  Oh!  come,  for  heaven's  sake! 

Don  J.  I  must  see  what  this  means. 
Enter  Nurse  with  a  Child. 

Nurse.    I  have  stayed  this  long  hour  for  you; 

make  no  noise ; 

For  things  are  in  strange  trouble.    Here  ;  be  secret : 
'Tis   worth  your   care :    begone  now ;    more  eyes 

watch  us, 
Than  may  be  for  our  safeties. 

DonJ.  Harkye — 

Nurse.  Peace;  goodnight!  [Exit. 

Don  J.  She's  gone,  and  I  am  loaden.     Fortune 

for  me ! 

It  weighs  well,  and  it  feels  well ;  it  may  chance 
To  be  some  pack  of  worth  :  by  th'mass.  'tis  heavy  ! 
If  it  be  coin  or  jewels,  it  is  worth  welcome. 
I'll  ne'er  refuse  a  fortune  :  I  am  confident 


'Tis  of  no  common  price.     Now  to  my  lodgings  : 
If  it  be  right,  I'll  bless  this  night.  [E 


Exit. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Street. 


Enter  DUKE,  GUZMAN,  PEDRO,  and  PEREZ. 

Duke.  Welcome  to  town.     Are  ye  all  fit  ? 

Guz.  To  point,  sir. 

Duke.  Where  are  the  horses  ? 

Pedro.  Where  they  were  appointed. 

Duke.  Be  private  all,  and  whatsoever  fortune 
Offer  itself,  let  us  stand  sure. 

Perez.  Fear  not; 

Ere  you  shall  be  endanger'd,  or  deluded, 
We'll  make  a  black  night  on't. 

Duke.  No  more,  I  know  it ; 
You  know  your  quarters. 

Guz.  Will  you  go  alone,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Ye  shall  not  be  far  from  me ;  the  least  noise 
Shall  bring  you  to  my  rescue. 

Pedro.  We  are  counseled.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  DON  JOHN,  with  a  Child,  crying. 

Don  J.  Was  ever  man  so  paid  for  being  curious ; 
Ever  so  bobb'd  for  searching  out  adventures, 
As  I  am !  Did  the  devil  lead  me  ?  Must  I  needs  be 

peeping 

Into  men's  houses,  where  I  had  no  business, 
And  make  myself  a  mischief  ? 
What  have  I  got  by  this  now  ? 
A  piece  of  pap  and  caudle-work — a  child : 
This  comes  of  peeping  ! 

What  a  figure  do  I  make  now  !  good  white  bread, 
Let's  have  no  bawling  wi'  ye.     'Sdeath  !  have  I 
Known  wenches  thus  long,  all  the  ways  of  wenches, 
Their  snares  and  subtleties, 
And  am  I  now  bumfiddled  with  a  bastard  ? 
Well,  Don  John, 

You'll  be  wiser  one  day,  when  you  have  paid  dearly 
For  a  collection  of  these  butter  prints. 
'Twould  not  grieve  me  to  keep  this  gingerbread, 
Were  it  of  my  own  baking;  but  to  beggar 
Myself  in  caudles,  nurses,  coral,  bells,  and  babies, 
For  other  men's  iniquities  ! 
What  shall  I  do  with  it  now  ? 
Should  I  be  caught  here  dandling  this  pap-spoon, 
I  shall  be  sung  in  b;illads; 

No  eyes  are  near — I'll  drop  it,  [me  ! 

For  the  next  curious  coxcomb.     How  it  smiles  upon 


Ha  !  you  little  sugar-sop  !   'tis  a  sweet  baby  ;       [it ; 
'Twere  barbarous^to  leave  it :   ten  to  one  'twould  kill 
Worse  sin  than  his  who  got  it.     Well,  I'll  take  it, 
And  keep  it  as  they  keep  death's-head,  in  rings, 
To  cry  memento  to  me,   "  No  more  peepina  !" 
Now  all  the  danger  is  to  qualify  °  [lodge  ; 

The   good   old    gentlewoman,  at  whose  house    we 
For  she  will  fall  upon  me  with  a  catechism 
Of  four  hours  long.     Come,  good  wonder, 
Let  you  and  I  be  jogging  ;  your  starv'd  treble 
Will  waken  the  rude  watch  else.     All  that  be 
Curious  night-walkers,  may  they  find  my  fee  ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Street. 

Enter  DON  FREDERICK. 

Don  F.  Sure,  he's  gone  home.     I  have  beaten  all 

the  purlieus,  [here? 

But  cannot  bolt  him  :  if  he  be  a  bobbing — What's 

Enter  First  CONSTANTJA. 

1  Con.  I  am  ready, 

And  through  a  world  of  dangers  am  flown  to  you ; 
Be  full  of  haste  and  care,  we  are  undone  else. 
Where  are   your   people  ?    Which    way  must   w 

travel? 
For  heaven's  sake,  stay  not  here,  sir ! 

Don  F.  What  may  this  prove  ? 

1  Con.  Alas  !  I  am  mistaken,  lost,  undone, 
For  ever  perish' d  !  Sir,  for  heaven's  sake  tell  me, 
Are  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Don  F.  I  am. 

1  Con.  Of  this  place  ? 

Don  F.  No ;  born  in  Spain. 

1  Con.  As  ever  you  lov'd  honour, 
As  ever  your  desires  may  gain  their  ends, 
Do  a  poor  wretched  woman  but  this  benefit, 
For  I  am  forc'd  to  trust  you. 

Don  F.  You  have  charm' d  me  ; 
Humanity  and  honour  bid  me  help  you 
And  if  I  fail  yonr  trust — 

1  Con.  The  time's  too  dangerous 
To  stay  your  protestations  :  I  believe  you, 
Alas  !  I  must  believe  you.     From  this  place, 
Good,  noble  sir,  remove  me  instantly ; 
And,  for  a  time,  where  nothing  but  yourself, 
And  honest  conversation,  may  come  near  me ; 
In  some  secure  place  settle  me.     What  I  am, 
And  why  thus  boldly  I  commit  my  credit 
Into  a  stranger's  hand,  the  fear  and  dangers 
That  force  me  to  this  wild  course,  at  more  leisure, 
I  shall  reveal  unto  you. 

Don  F.  Come,  be  hearty; 

He  must  strike  through  my  life  that  takes  you  from 
me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  PETRUCHIO,  ANTONIO,  SANCHIO,  and 
BAPTISTA. 

Petr.  He  will  sure  come :  are  ye  all  well  armed  ? 

Anto.  Never  fear  us  : 
Here's  that  will  make  them  dance  without  a  fiddle. 

Pet r.  We  are  to  look  for  no  weak  foes,  my  friends, 
Nor  unadvis'd  ones. 

Anto.  Best  gamesters  make  the  best  play  ; 
We  shall  fight  close,  and  home,  too. 

San.  Antonio, 
You  are  a  thought  too  bloody. 

Anto.  Why,  ah  physicians 
And  penny  almanacks  allow  the  opening 
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Of  veins  this  month.     Why  do  you  talk  of  bloody? 
What  come  we  for,  to  fall  to  cuffs  for  apples  ? 
What,  would  you  make  the  cause  a  cudgel-quarrel  ? 
On  what  terms  stands  this  man  ?    Is  not  his  honour 
Open'd  t*  his  hand,  and  pick'd  out  like  an  oyster  ? 
His  credit  like  a  quart-pot  knock'd  toother, 
Able  to  hold  no  liijuor  ?     Clear  out  this  point. 

r*tr.  Speak  soft,  gentle  cousin. 

Anto.   I'll  speak  truly. 

What  should  man  do,  allied  to  these  disgraces, 
Lick  o'er  his  enemy,  sit  down,  and  dance  him  ? 
Cry,  "That's  my  tine  boy,  thou  shall  do  so  no  more, 
child?'"' 

I'etr.   Here  are  no  such  cold  pities. 

Anto.  By  St.  Jaqucs,  [Andrew, 

Tln-y  shall  not   find  me  one  !       Here's  old   tough 
A  special  friend  of  mine,  and  he  but  hold,          [for, 
I'll  strike  them  such  a  hornpipe!     Knocks  I  come 
And  the  best  blood  I'll  light  on  :   I  profess  it 
Not  to  scare  costennongers.     If  I  lose  my  own, 
My  audit's  cast,  and  farewell  five-and-fifty. 

Petr.   Let's  talk   no   longer,  place  yourself  with 

silence, 

As  I  direct  you  ;  and  when  time  calls  us, 
As  ye  are  friends,  so  shew  yourselves. 

Anto.   So  be  it. 
Oh  !  how  mv  fingers  tingle  to  be  at  them  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  Don  JOHN  and  hit  Landlady. 

Land.  Nay,  son,  if  this  be  your  regard- 
Don  /.  Good  mother—  [yourself 
Land.  Good   me   no   goods.      Your   cousin   and 
Are  welcome  to  me  whilst  you  bear  yourselves 
Like  honest  and  true  gentlemen,     Bring  hither, 
To  my  house,  that  have  ever  been  reputed 
A  gentlewoman  of  a  decent  and  fair  carriage, 
And  so  behav'd  myself— 
Don  ./.  I  know  you  have. 

Land.  Bring  hither,  as  I  say,   to  make  my  name 
Stink  in  my  neighbours'  nostrils,  your  devices, 
Your  brats,  got  out  of  allicant  and  broken  oaths  ; 
Your  linsey-wolsey  work,  your  filch'd  iniquities  ! 
You're  deceived  in  me,  sir,  I  am  none 
Of  those  receivers. 

Don  J.  Have.  I  not  sworn  nnto  yon, 

'Tis  none  of  mine,  and  slirw'd  you  how  I   found  it? 

Lan'1.  You  found  an  easy  fool  that  let  you  get  it. 

Don  J.  Will  you  hear  me?  [your  ends, 

Land.  Oaths !  what   care  you  for  oaths  to  gain 

When  you  are  high  and  painper'd  ?     What  saint 

knows  you? 

Or  what  religion,  but  your  wicked  passions  ? 
I'm  sick  to  see  this  dealing. 
Don  /.  Heaven  forbid,  mother  ! 
LanJ.   Nay,  I  am  very  sick. 
Don  J.  Who  waits  there  ? 
Ptttr.   [Within.}  Sir? 
Don  J.  Bring  a  bottle  of  canary  wine. 
Land.   Exceeding  sick,  heaven  help  me  ! 
Don  J.    Haste  you,  sirrah  ! 
I  must  e'en  make  her  drunk.  [Aridt.]  Nay,  gentle 

mother — 

Land.  Now  fie  upon  you  !  was  it  for  this  purpose 
V  MI  fetch'd  your  evening  walks  for  your  devotions, 
For  this  pretended  holiness  ?     No  weather, 
Not  before  day,  could  hold  you  from  the  matins. 
Were  these  your  bo-peep  prayers  ? 
Still  ticker,  sicker ! 


Enter  PETER,  with  a  bottle  of  vine 

Don  J.  There  is  no  talking  to  her  till   I  have 

drench'd  her:  [Atide. 

Give  me  :  here,  mother,  take  a  good  round  draught. 

It  will  purge  spleen  from  your  spirits :  deeper,  mo- 

ther. 

Land.  Ay,  ay,  son,  you  imagine  this  will  mend  all. 

Don  J.  All,  i'faith !  mother. 

I. it  ml.  I  confess,  the  wine 
Will  do  its  part. 

Don  ./.   I'll  pledge  you. 

L<md.  But,  son  John —  [once  more. 

DnnJ.  I  know  your  meaning,   mother;  tou«  h  it 
Alas  !  you  look  not  well.     Take  a  round  draught, 
And  then  we'll  talk  at  large. 

Land.  A  civil  gentleman ! 

A  stranger :  one  the  town  holds  a  good  regard  of. 

[Atide. 

Don  J.  Now  we  grow  kind  and  maudlin.    [Atide. 

Land.  One  that    should    weigh  his  fair   name ! 
[Aside.]  Oh!  a  stitch  ! 

Don  /.  There  s  nothing  better  for  a  stitch,  good 

mother : 

Make  no  spare  of  it  as  you  love  your  health ; 
Mince  not  the  matter. 

Land.  As  I  said,  a  gentleman  lodge  in  my  house ! 
Now  heaven's  my  comfort,  signior!— 

D,,n  J.  And  the  wine,  good  mother. 
I  look'd  for  this.  [ Atide. 

Land.  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  us'd  me 

thus; 

A  woman  of  credit ;  one,  heaven  knows  ! 
That  loves  you  but  too  tenderly. 

Don  J.  The  thunder  ceases,  and  the  rain  descends. 

Land.  What  do  you  say,  son  ? 

Don  /.  I  say,  mother,  [it. 

That  I  ever  found  your  kindness,  and  acknowledge 

Land.  No,    no;    I    am    a  fool  to  counsel  you. 

Where's  the  infant  ? 
Come,  let's  see  your  workmanship. 

Don  J.  It  is  none  of  mine,  mother,  but  I'll  fetch  it. 
Here  it  is,  and  a  lusty  one. 

Land.  Oh  !  heaven  bless  thee  !     As  I  live, 
Your  own  eyes,  signior  ;  and  the  nether  lip 
As  like  you  as  you  had  spit  it. 

Don  J.   I  am  glad  on't. 

Land.  Bless  me  !  what  things  are  these  ? 

Don  J.  I  thought  my  labour 
Was  not  all  lost ;  'tis  gold,  and  these  are  jewels, 
Both  rich  and  right,  I  hope. 

Land.  Well,  well,  son  John, 
Here  I  am  with  you  now,  when,  as  they  say, 
Your  pleasure  comes  with  profit 

DOH  J.  All  this  time,  good  mother, 
The  child  wants  looking  to,  wants  meat  and  nurses. 

Land.  Now  blessing  o'  thy  heart !  it  shall  have  all, 
And  instantly  :  I'll  seek  a  nurse  myself,  son. 
'Tis  a  sweet  child  !  Ah  !  my  young  Spaniard  ! 
Take  you  no  further  care,  sir. 

Don  J.  Yes,  of  these  jewels, 

I  must,  by  your  good  leave,  mother;  these  are  mine : 
The  gold  for  bringing  up  oft,  I  freely  render 
To  your  charpe  :    f.»r  tin  rr >t.  I'll  find  a  master. 
But  whcre's  Don  Frederick,  mother? 

Land.  Ten  to  one, 

Al>out  the  like  adventure;  he  told  m* 
He  was  to  find  you  out. 

Dtm  J.   Why  "should  he  stay  thus  ? 
There  may  be  some  ill  chance  in't ;  sleep  I  will  not, 
Before  I  have  found  him. 
Well,  my  dear  mother,  let  the  child  be  look'd  to 
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And  look  you  to  be  rewarded.     About  it 
Straight,  good  mother. 

Land.  No  more  words,  nor  no  more  children, 
Good  son,  as  you  love  me  :  this  may  do  well : 
This  shall  do  well  :  eh  !  you  little,  sweet  cherub  ! 
[Exit  with  the  Child. 

Don  J.    Away !     So,   so ;    I    thought  the   wine 

would  do  its  duty  : 

She'll  kill  the  child  with  kindness  :  t'other  glass, 
And  she  had  ravish'd  me.     There  is  no  way 
Of  bringing  women  of  her  age  to  reason, 
But  by  this  :  girls  of  fifteen  are  caught 
Fifty  ways ;  they  bite  as  fast  as  you  throw  in ; 
But  with  the  old  cold  'tis  a  diff' rent  dealing, 
*Tis  wine  must  warm  them  to  their  sense  of  feeling. 

[Exit. 


ACT   II. 

; 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber. 

Enter  Don   FREDERICK,   and   ANTHONY   with   a 
candle. 

Don  F.  Give  me  the  candle ;  so,  go  you  out  that 
way. 

Anth.  What  have  we  now  to  do  ?  \Aside. 

Don  F.  And,  on  your  life,  sirrah!  [ledge; 

Let  none  come  near  the  door,  without  my  know- 
No,  not  my  landlady,  nor  my  friend. 

Anth.  'Tis  done,  sir.  [me. 

Don  F.  Nor  any  serious  business  that  concerns 

Anth.  Is  the  wind  there  again  ?  [Aside. 

Don  F.  Begone  ! 

Anth.  I  am,  sir.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Now  enter  without  fear. 

Enter  First  CONSTANTIA. 

And,  noble  lady, 

That  safety  and  civility  you  wish  for, 

Shall  truly  here  attend  you  : 

No  wishes, 

Beyond  the  moderation  of  a  man, 

Dare  enter  here.    Your  own  desires  and  innocence, 

Join'd  to  my  vow'd  obedience,  shall  protect  you. 

1  Con.  You  are  truly  noble, 
And  worth  a  woman's  trust :  let  it  become  me, 
(I  do  beseech  you,  sir,)  for  all  your  kindness, 
To  render,  with  my  thanks,  this  worthless  trifle  : 

[Offers  a  ring. 
I  may  be  longer  troublesome. 

Don  F.  Fair  offices 

Are  still  their  own  rewards:  heaven  bless  me,  lady, 
From  selling  civil  courtesies.     May  it  please  you, 
If  you  will  force  a  favour,  to  oblige  me, 
Draw  but  that  cloud  aside,  to  satisfy  me 
For  what  good  angel  I'm  engag'd. 

1  Con.  It  shall  be  ; 

•For  I  am  truly  confident  you're  honest : 
The  piece  is  scarce  worth  looking  on. 

Don  F.  Trust  me, 

The  abstract  of  all  beauty,  soul  of  sweetness  ! 
What  eyes  are  there  ! 
Noble  lady, 

If  there  be  any  further  service  to  cast  on  me, 
Let  it  be  worth  my  life,  so  much  I  honour  you— 

1  Con.  Your  service  is  too  liberal,  worthy  sir. 
Thus  far  I  shall  entreat — 

Don  F.  Command  me,  lady  : 
You  make  your  power  too  poor. 


1  Con.  That  presently, 
With  all  convenient  haste,  you  will  retire 
Unto  the  street  you  found  me  in : 
There,  if  you  find  a  gentleman  oppress'd 
With  force  and  violence,  do  a  man's  office, 
And  draw  your  sword,  to  rescue  him. 

Don  F.  He's  safe, 

Be  what  he  will ;  and  let  his  foes  be  devils, 
Arm'd  with  your  beauty,  I  shall  conjure  them. 
Retire;  this  key  will  guide  you  :  all  things  necessary 
Are  there  before  you. 

1  Con.  All  my  prayers  go  with  you  !  [Exit. 

Don  F.  Men  say,  gold 

Does  all,  engages  all,  works  through  all  dangers  : 
Now,  I  say,  beauty  can  do  more.     The  king's  ex 
chequer, 

Nor  all  his  wealthy  Indies,  could  not  draw  me 
|  Through  half  those  miseries  this  piece  of  pleasure 
Might  make  me  leap  into : 
Yet,  I  vow, 

My  hopes  shall  die,  and  my  tongue  rot  within  me, 
Ere  I  infringe  my  faith.    Now  to  my  rescue.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.—  A  Street. 

Enter  the  DUKE,  pursued  by  PETRUCHIO,  ANTONIO, 
and  that  party. 

Duke.  You  will  not  all  oppress  me  ? 

Anto.  Kill  him  i'th'  wanton  eye. 
Let  me  come  to  him. 

Duke.  Then  you  shall  buy  me  dearly. 

[They  fiyht ;  the  DUKE  fights  and  retreats. 
Enter  Don  JOHN. 

Don  /.  Sure,  'tis  fighting  ! 
My  friend  may  be  engag'd.     Fie !  gentlemen, 
This  is  unmanly  odds.  [DuKB/att*.]  Press  upon 
A  fall'n  enemy  !  it  is  cowardly  : 
Thus  will  I  protect  him.  [Bestrides  the  DUKE. 

Anto.  I'll  stop  your  mouth,  sir. 

Don  /.  Nay,  then,  have  at  thee  freely. 
There's  a  plum  to  satisfy  your  longing. 

Petr.  He's  fallen ;  I  hope  I  have  sped  him. 
Where's  Antonio? 

Anto.  I  must  have  one  thrust  more,  sir. 

Don  /.  Come  up  to  me. 

Anto.  A  mischief  confound  your  fingers  ! 
He's  given  me  my  quietus  est ;  I  felt  him 
In  my  small  guts  ;  I'm  sure  he's  feez'd  me  : 
This  comes  of  siding  with  you. 

Petr.  I  hear  more  rescue  coming. 

[Trampling  within 

Anto.  Let's  turn  back,  then  ; 
My  skull's  uncloven  yet,  let  me  but  kill  somebody. 

Petr.  Away,  for  heaven's  sake,  with  him  ! 

[  They  hurry  ANTONIO  off, 
Enter  the  DUKE'S  Party. 

Don  J.  Help,  gentlemen !  How  is  it  ? 

Duke.  Well,  sir, 
Only  a  little  stagger'd. 

Duke's  Party.  Let's  pursue  them. 

Duke.  No  ;  not  a  man,  I  charge  you. 
My  thanks  to  you,  brave  sir,  whose  timely  valour 
And  manly  courtesy  came  to  my  rescue. 

Don  J.  You  had  foul  play  offer'd  you,  and  shame 

befall  him 
That  can  pass  by  oppression. 

Duke.  May  I  crave,  sir, 

But  this  much  honour  more,  to  know  your  name, 
And  him  I  am  so  bound  to  ? 

Don  /.  For  the  bond,  sir, 
'Tis  every  good  man's  tie ;  to  know  me  further, 
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Will  little  profit  you  ;    I  am  ,1  stranger; 
My  country,  Spain ;  my  name,  Don   John  ;  a  gen 
tleman 
That  came  abroad  to  travel. 

Duke.  I  have  hoard,  sir, 
Much  worthy  mention  of  you,  yet  I  find 
Fame  short  of 'what  )ou  arc. 

Don  J.   You  are  pleas'd,  sir, 
To  express  your  courtesy  ;   may  I  demand 
As  freely  what  \ouaie,  and  what  mischance 
Cast  you  into  tliis  danger  ? 

Dnl.f.   For  this  i  ; 

I  must  desire  your  pardon;  you  shall  know  me 
Kre  it  l>e  long,  sir,  and  nobler  thanks 
Than  now  my  will  can  render. 

Dun  J.   Your  will's  your  own,  sir.  [Looking  about, 

Duke.  What  is't  you  look  for,  sir  ?     Have  you 

lost  anything?  [fellows 

Don  J.   Only  my  hat  i'th'  scuffle  ;    sure,   these 

Were  night-snaps ! 

Did-f.  No,  believe  me,  sir ;  pray,  use  mine, 
For  'twill  be  hard  to  find  your  own  now. 
Dun  J.   Indeed,  I  cannot. 
Duke  Indeed,  you  shall :  I  can  command  another. 
I  do  beseech  you,  honour  me. 

Dun  J.  Well,  sir,  then  I  will ; 
And  so  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Dnke.  Within  these  few  days 
I  hope  I  shall  be  happy  in  your  knowledge, 
Till  when,  you  live  in  my  remembrance. 

{Exit  with  hit  party. 
Don  J.  And  you  in  mine. 
This  is  some  noble  fellow  ! 

Enter  Don  FREDERICK. 

/Jen  F.  'Tis  his  tongue,  sure. 
Don  John  ! 

Dun  J.  Don  Frederick  ! 

Dun  F.  You're  fairly  met,  sir.  [night, 

IVythee,  tell  me,  what  revelations  hast  thou  had  to- 
That  home  was  never  thought  of  ? 

Dim  J.  Revelations ! 

I'll  tell  thee,  Frederick  :  but  before  I  tell  thee, 
Settle  thy  understanding. 

Don  F.  'Tis  prepar'd,  sir 

Dun  J.  Why,  then,  mark  what  shall  follow: 
This  night,  Frederick,  this  wicked  night— 

Dun  F.   I  thought  no  less. 

Don  J.  This  blind  night ! — 
What  dost  thou  think  I  have  got  ? 

Dun  I-'.  What  such  wanton  fellows  ought  to  get. 

Dun  J.  Would  'twere  no  worse !  you  talk  of  re 
velations, 

I  have  got  a  revelation  will  reveal  me 
An  arrant  coxcomb  whilst  I  live. 

Dim  F.  What  is't  ? 
Thou  hast  lost  nothing  ? 

D,  n  J.  No,  I  have  got,  I  tell  thee. 

Dun  F.  What  hast  thou  got? 

Dun  J.  One  of  the  infantry — a  child. 

Don  F.  How ! 

Dun  J.  A  chopping  child,  man. 

Don  F.  'Give  you  joy,  sir ! 

.'.  I'll  give  it  you,  sir,  if  it  is  joy.  Frederick, 
This  town's  abominable,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

D,m  F.  I  still  told  you,  John, 
Your  wenching  must  come  home;  I  counsell'd  you; 
But  when-  no  grace  i- — 

Dun  J.  Tis  none  of  mine,  man. 

D,,,t  /•'.  AnsWl.r  the  parish  so. 

Dim  J.  Cheated,  in  troth  ! 
Peeping  into  a  house,  by  whom  I  know  not, 
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Nor  where  to  iind  the  place  again;  but,  Frederick, 

poor  one, 

That's  my  best  comfort,  for't  has  brought  about  it 
Knough  to  make  it,  man. 

D.m    F.     WI.eP-   is't? 

Don  J.  At  home. 

Don  F.  A  saving  voyage;  but  what  will  you  say, 

:iior, 

To  him  that,  searching  out  your  serious  worship, 
Has  met  a  stranger  fortune'? 

l)<>n  J.   How,  good  Fiedciick? 
A  little  sijueaking  girl  to  HIM  hoy  would  hit  it. 

Don  F.  No,  mine's   a  uobh-r  venture;   what  do 

you  think,  sir, 

Of  a  distress'd  lady,  one  whose  beauty 
Would  oversell  all  Italy  ? 

Don  J.  Where  is  she  ? 

Don  F.  A  woman  of  that  rare  behaviour, 
So  qualified,  as  love  and  admiration 
Dwell  round  about  her ;  of  that  perfect  spirit — 

Don  J.  Ay,  marry,  sir  ? 

Don  F.  That  admirable  carriage, 
That  sweetness  in  discourse  :  young  as  the  morning, 
Her  blushes  staining  his. 

Don  J.  But  where's  this  creature  ? 
Shew  me  but  that. 

Don  F.  That's  all  one ;  she's  forthcoming. 
I  have  her  sure,  boy. 

DunJ.  Harkye!   Frederick; 
What  truck  betwixt  my  infant  ? 

Don  F.  'Tis  too  light,  sir; 
Stick  to  your  charge,  good  Don  John  ;  I  am  well. 

Don  J.  But  is  there  such  a  wench  ? 

Don  F.  First  tell  me  this  : 
Did  you  not  lately,  as  you  walk'd  along, 
Discover  people  that  were  aim'd,  and  likely 
To  do  offence  ? 

Don  J.  Yes,  marry,  and  they  urg'd  it 
As  far  as  they  had  spirit. 

Don  F.  Pray,  go  forward.  I  them, 

Don  J.    A  gentleman  I  found  engag'd  amongst 
It  seems,  of  noble  breeding,  I'm  sure,  brave  mettle, 
As  I  return'd  to  look  you;  I  set  into  him, 
And  without  hurt  (I  thank  heaven  !)  rescu'd  him. 
Ecce  tiymnn.  [Sheii-iny  the  h*t. 

Don  F.  What  the  devil's  that,  John  ? 

Don  J.  Only  the  laurel  I  gain'd  in  the  scuffle. 

Don  F.  Bravo  !  then  all  my  work  is  done. 
And  now,  to  satisfy  you,  there  is  a  woman— 
Oh  !  John,  there  is  a  woman — 

Don  J.  Oh!  Frederick,  where  is  she ?  [you; 

Don  F.  And  one  of  no  less  worth  than  I  assure 
And,  which  is  more,  fall'n  under  my  protection. 

Don  J.   I'm  glad  of  that;  forward,  sweet  Frede 
rick,  [too,  sir. 

Don  F.  And,  which  is  most  of  all,  she  is  at  home, 

Don  /.  Come,  let's  begone,  sir. 

Don  F.  Yes  ;  but  'tis  most  certain, 
You  cannot  see  her,  sir. 

IhmJ.  Why? 

Don  F.  She  has  sworn  me, 

That  none  else  shall  come  near  her ;  not  my  mother, 
Till  some  doubts  arc  clear'd.  [she  in  ? 

Don  /.  Not  look  upon  her  ?     What  chamber  w 

Don  F.  In  ours. 

Don  J.  Let's  go,  I  say : 

A  woman's  oaths  are  wafers,  break  with  making. 
They  must  for  modesty  a  little  :  we  all  know  it. 
Let's  go,  I  say. 

/•'.  No'  I'll  assure  you,  sir. 

Don  J.  Not  see  her  !  |  rick  ; 

I  smell  an  old  dog  trick  of  your's.    Lookye !  Frede- 
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You  talk'd  to  me  of  wenching ;  let's  have  fair  play, 

Square  dealing,  I  would  wish  you. 

Don  F.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  John. 
Von  J.  Tell  me, 

And  tell  me  true :  is  the  cause  honourable, 

Or  for  your  pleasure  ? 

Don  F.  By  all  our  friendship,  John, 

'Tis  honest,  and  of  great  end. 
Don  J.  I'm  answer' d ; 

But  let  me  see  her  though. 
Don  F.  I  can't. 

Don  J.  Leave  the  door  open  as  you  go  in. 
Don  F.  I  dare  not. 
Don  J.  Not  wide  open,  but  a  little,  very  little, 

So  as  a  jealous  husband 

Would  level  at  his  wanton  wife  through. 
Don  F.  That  courtesy, 

If  you  desire  no  more- 
Don  /.  No  more. 
Don  F.  And  keep  it  strictly— 
Don  J.  Upon  my  honour.  f  morning. 
Don  F.  I  dare  afford  you.     Come,  'tis  now  near 
Don  J.  Along,  aloog,  then,  dear  Frederick. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  PETER  and  ANTHONY. 

Peter.  Nay,  the  old  woman's  gone,  too. 

Anth.  She's  a  caterwauling 
Amongst  the  gutters :  but,  conceive  me,  Peter, 
Where  our  good  masters  should  be. 

Peter.  Where  they  should  be, 
I  do  conceive  ;  but  where  they  are,  good  Anthony — 

Anth.  Ay,  there  it  goes.     My  master's  bo-peep 

with  me, 

With  his  sly  popping  in  and  out  again, 
Argued  a  cause — 

Peter.  My  saint-like  Don  has  hired  a  chapel 
In  the  corner  there,  for  his  pious  uses  ; 
Where  I,  against  my  will,  watch,  fast,  and  pray 

Anth.  Hark!  [Lute  sounds. 

Peter.  What? 

Anth.  Dost  not  hear  a  noise  ? 
Again  ! — 'tis  a  lute. 

Peter.  Odd !  it's  a  lute,  or  a  drum.    Where  is  it? 

Anth.  Above,  in  my  master's  chamber. 

Peter.  There  is  no  creature  :  he  hath  the  key  him 
self,  man. 

Anth.  Let  him  have  it;  this  is  his  lute. 

[Singing  within 

Peter.  I  grant  you  ;  but  who  strikes  it  ? 

Anth.  An  admirable  voice,  too  !    Hark  you ! 

Peter.  Anthony, 
Art  sure  we  are  at  home  ? 

Anth.  Without  all  doubt,  Peter. 

Peter.  Then  it  must  be  the  devil. 

Anth.  Let  it  be. 

Good  devil,  sing  again.     Oh !  dainty  devil ! 
Peter,  believe  it  a  most  delicate  devil .' 
The  sweetest  devil — 

Enter  Don  FREDERICK  and  Don  JOHN. 

Don  F.  If  you  will  be  content  with  peeping  ? 

Don  J.  I  will,  I  wilt. 

Don  F.  Then  come  in  softly ; 
And,  as  you  love  your  faith,  presume  no  further 
Than  you  have  promis'd. 

Don  /.  Basta ! 

Don  F.  What  makes  you  up  so  early,  sir  ? 

Don  J.  You,  sir,  in  your  contemplations  ? 

Peter.  Oh !  pray  you,  peace,  sir. 

Anth.  Hush,  hush!  [Lute  sounds 

Don  F   Why  peace,  sir  ? 


Anth.  Why — hush,  hush  ! 

Peter.  Do  you  hear  ? 

Don  J.  'Tis  your  lute :  she's  playing  on't. 

Anth.  The  house  is  haunted,  sir ; 
''or  this  we  have  heard  this  half  year. 

Don  F.  You  saw  nothing  ? 

Anth.  Not  I. 

Peter.  Nor  I,  sir. 

Don  F.  Get  out  our  breakfast,  then  ; 
And  make  no  words  on't. 

Don  J.  We'll  undertake  this  spirit,  "if  it  be  one. 

Anth.  This  is  no  devil,  Peter. 
VI um !  there  be  bats  abroad.          [Exit  with  PETER. 

Don  F.  Stay  ;  now  she  sings. 

iVhy  didst  thou  shrug  so?  [y°u« 

Either  allay  this  heat,  or,  as  I  live,  I  vrill  not  trust 

Don  J.  Pass  on  ;  I  warrant  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Chamber. 

Enter  First  CONSTANTIA,  with  a  lute. 

1  Con.  Thou  friendly,  soothing  instrument !   my 

better 

jenius  has  surely  laid  thee  in  my  way, 
That  thy  sweet  melancholy  strain  might  echo 
To  the  sorrows  of  my  heart,  lest  it,  o'erburden'd, 
Should,  from  reflection,  sink  into  despair. 
To  curse  those  stars,  that  men  say  govern  us — 
To  rail  at  fortune,  to  fall  out  with  fate, 
And  tax  the  general  world,  will  help  me  nothing : 
Alas  !  our  own  desires 

Are  our  own  fates,  our  own  stars  all  our  fortune, 
Which,  as  we  sway  them,  so  abuse,  or  bless  us. 

[Retire*  and  tits. 

Enter  Don  FREDERICK.     Don  JOHN  peeping. 

Don  F.  Peace  to  your  meditations  ! 

Don  J.  Plague  on  you  ! 
Stand  out  of  the  light.  [Aside. 

1  Con.  I  crave  your  mercy,  sir.  [nerly. 

My  mind,  o'ercharg'd  with  care,  made  me  unman- 

Don  F.  Pray  you,  set  that  mind  at  rest;  all  shall 
be  perfect.  [son! 

Don  J.  I  like  the   person  rare :  a  handsome  per- 
A  wond'rous  handsome   body !     Would  she  would 

turn  ! 

See.  an  that  spiteful  puppy  be  not  got 
Between  me  and  my  light  again  !  [A$ide. 

Don  F.  'Tis  done  ; 

As  all  that  you  command,  shall  be :  the  gentleman 
Is  safely  off  all  danger. 

Don  J.  What  a  rare  creature !  [Aside. 

1  Con.  How  shall  I  thank  you,  sir?  how  satisfy— 
Don  F.  Gentle  lady,  all's  rewarded. 
Now  does  he  melt  like  marmalade.  [Aside. 

Don  J.  Nay,  'tis  certain, 

Thou  art  the  sweetest  woman,  eyes  e'er  look'd  on ! 
Pray,  heaven,  thou  art  not  honest !  [Aside. 

Don  F.  None  disturb'd  you?  [me; 

]   Con.  Not  any,  sir ;  nor  any  sound  came  near 
I  tbank  your  care. 

Don  F,  'Tis  well. 
Pull  in  your  head,  and  be  hang'd  !  (  To  Don  J. 

Don  J.  Harkye  !  Frederick, 
I  have  brought  you  home  your  pack-saddle. 

Don  F.  Fie  upon  you! 

[  To  Don  J. — Shuts  the  door. 

1  Con.  Nay,  let  him  enter.     Fie!  my  lord  duke; 
Stand  peeping  at  your  friends  ! 

Don  F.  You  are  cozen' d,  lady  ; 
Here  is  no  duke. 
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1  Con.   I  know  him,  full  well,  signior. 
I  do  beseech  your  grace,  coine  ill. 

Dan  F.  Shall  he  enter, 
Whoe'er  he  be  ? 

1  Coti.  With  all  my  heart. 

Don  F.  Coiue  in,  then. 

Enter  Don  JOHN. 

Don  J.  Bless  you,  lady!         [CONSTANTIA  itartt 
Don  F.  Nay,  start  not ;   though  he  be  a  stranger 

to  you, 

He's  of  a  noble  strain  ;  my  kinsman,  lady  ; 
My  countryman,  and  1'ellow-trave.ller. 
He's  truly  honest. 

J)«n  J.  That's  ;i  lie.  [Aside. 

l)«n  F.   And  trusty, 

Beyond  your  wishes ;  valiant  to  defend, 
And  modest  to  converse  with  as  your  blushes. 

Duii  J.  Modest  to  converse  with !  Here's  a  fellow  ! 
Now  may  I  hang  myself:  this  commendation 
Has  broke  the  neck  of  all  my  hopes  ;  for  now 
Must  I  cry,  "  No,  forsooth!"  and  "  Ay,  forsooth  !" 
And  "  Truly,  as  I  live  !"  and  "  As  I  am  honest !" 
He's  done  these  things  on  purpose ;  for  he  knows, 
Like  a  most  envious  rascal  as  he  is, 
I  am  not  honest  this  way.     Oh  !  the  traitor ! 
He  has  watch'd  his  time.    I  shall  be  quit  with  him. 

[Aside. 

1  Con.  Sir,  I  credit  you. 

Don  F.  Go,  salute  her,  John. 

Don  J.  Plague  o'  your  commendations !      f  Aside. 

I  Con.  Sir,  I  shall  now  desire  to  be  a  trouble. 

Don  J.  Never  to  me,  sweet  lady.     Thus  I  seal 
My  faith,  and  all  my  services.          [Kisses  her  hand. 

1  Con.  One  word,  signior.  [To  Don  F. 

Don  /.  What  a  hand  the  rogue  has  !  softer  than 

down, 

And  whiter  than  the  lily ;  and  then,  her  eyes  ! 
What  points  she  at  ?  my  leg,  I  warrant ;  or 
My  well-knit  body  :  sit  fast,  Don  Frederick. 

Don  F.  'Twas  given  him  by  that  gentleman, 
You  took   such  care  of,  his  own  being  lost  i'the 
scuffle.  [one, 

I  Con.  With  much  joy  may  he  wear  it!  'tis  a  right 
I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen  ;  and  right  happy 
May  he  be  in  all  fights  for  that  noble  service. 

D.H  F.  Why  do  you  blush? 

1  Con.  It  had  almost  cozen'd  me. 
For,  not  to  lie,  when  I  saw  that,  I  look'd  for 
Another  owner  of  it     But  'tis  well. 

Don  F.  Who's  there  ?  [Knocking. 

Pray  you,  retire,  madam.  [Exit  1  CON.]  Come  in, 
sir. 

Enter  ANTHONY. 

Now,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Anth.  There  is  a  gentleman  without 
Would  speak  with  Don  John. 

Don  F.   [To  Don  J.  w/io  t*  peeping  after   CON.] 

Don  John  ! 
/.  [StiU  peeping.]  What's  the  matter  ? 

Don  F.  Leave  peeping,  John ;  you  are  wanted. 

D»n  J.  Who  is  it  ? 

Anth.   I  do  not  know,  sir;  but  he  shews  a  man 
Of  no  mean  reckoning. 

D,m  J.  Let  him  shew  his  name, 
And  you  return  a  little  wiser.          [Exit  ANTHONY. 

Dun  /•'.    How  do  \oii  like  her,  John? 

/'      •'.   As  well  a-  you,  Fiederick, 
For  all  1  am  Irme-t  ;  \.,:i  -lull  liud  it,  too. 

Don  F.   Art  thou  not  honest? 

Don  J.  Art  thou  an  ass  ? 


"  And  modest  as  IHT  I.:  What  a  blockhead 

Would  eYr  have  jmjip'd  out  Midi  a  dry  apology 
For  his  dear  friend  ?  And  to  a  gentlewoman, 
A  woman  "f  IHT  \outli  and  del. 
They  are  arguments  to  diaw  them  to  abhor  us. 
An  honest,  moral  man  !   'ti>  for  a  constable. 
A  handsome  man,  a  wholesome  man, 
A  lilieral  man,  .1  likely  man, 

Stout,  stroll-,',  and  valiant —  [ing; 

Tlu'.-f  had  IK-. MI  tiling  to  he.irki-n  to;   things  catch- 
Hut  you  have  such  a  spie'd  consideration, 
Such  qualms  upon  your  \\oi«.;up\  conscience, 
Such  chilblains  in  your  blood,  that  all  things  pinch 

you, 
Which  nature  and  the  liberal  world  make  custom; 

And  nothing  but  fair  honour  !  dear  honour  !  sweet 
honour ! 

Oh!  damn  your  water-jrrm-1  honour! 

Don  F.  I  am  sorry,  John —  [that? 

DO/I  /.  And  so  am  I,   Frederick  ;    but  what  of 

Fie  upon  thee  !  a  man  of  thy  discretion  !  [in  ; 

That  I  was  trusty  and  valiant,  were  things  well  put 

But  modest !  a  modest  gentleman  ! 

Oh!  wit,  wit!   where  wast  thou? 
Don  F.  It  shall  be  mended  ; 

And  henceforth  you  shall  have  your  due. 

Re-enter  ANTHONY 

Don  F.  I  look  for't.     How  now,  who  is't? 
Anth.  A  gentleman  of  this  city, 
And  calls  himself  Petruchio. 

Don  J.  Petruchio  !  I'll  attend  him. 

[Exit  ANTHONY. 

Re-enter  First  CONSTANTIA. 

I  Con.  How  did  he  call  himself? 
Don  F.  Petruchio  : 
Does  it  concern  you  aught  ? 

1  Con.  Oh  !  gentlemen, 
The  hour  of  my  destruction  is  come  on  me ; 
~  am  discover'd,  lost,  left  to  my  ruin : 
As  ever  you  had  pity — 

Don  /.  Do  not  fear ;  [first 

Let  the  great  devil  come,  he  shall  come  though  mo 
Lost  here,  and  we  about  you ! 

Con.  To  you,  and  your  humanity,  a  hapless 
Helpless  creature,  begs  for  safety.  Oh!  grant 
Me  your  protection  ;  to  your  honours,  sirs, 

fly,  as  to  the  altar,  for  a  refuge  : 
Be  your  nobleness 

My  sanctuary,  and  shield  a  woe-sick  heart 
Prom  all  its  terrors  and  afflictions.  [Kneeling. 

Don  J.  Pray,  rise.  [Kneel*.]  I  can't  bear  it 
Dim  F.  Fall  before  us ! 

1  Con.  Oh  !  my  unfortunate  estate  !  all  anger 
Compar'd  to  bis,  to  his— 
Don  F.  Let  his  and  all  men's,  [ven's  sake  ! 
WhiNt  we  have  power  and  life;  bear  up,  for  hea- 
Don  /.  And  for  my  sake,  be  comforted. 
1  Con.  I  have  offended  heaven,  too ;  yet  heaven 

knows— 

Dm  J.  Ay,  heaven  knows,  that  we  are  all  evil ; 
Yet  heaven  forbid  we  should  have  our  deserts. 
What  is  he  ? 

1  Con.  Too,  too  near  to  my  offence,  sir. 
Oh!    he  will  cut  me  piere-meal! 
.m  F.  'Tis  no  treason? 
un  J.  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  if  he  cut  hew, 
I'll  lind  him  cut-work. 

.'•'.    He  must  buy  you  dear; 
With  more  than  common  liven. 
'     ir  not,  nor  \ 
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By  heaven,  I'll  fire  the  town  before  you  perish  ! 
And  then  the  more  the  merrier;  we'll  jog  with  you. 

Don  F.  Come  in,  and  dry  your  eyes. 

Dun  J.  Pray,  no  more  weeping, 
Spoil  a  sweet  face  for  nothing  !  My  return 
Shall  end  all  this,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Con.  Heaven  grant  it !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — An  Apartment  in  Don  Frederick's 
Lodgings. 

Enter  PETRUCHIO,  with  a  letter. 

Petr.  This  man  should  be  of  quality  and  worth, 
By  Don  Alvaro's  letter ;  for  he  gives 
No  slight  recommendation  of  him : 
I'll  e'en  make  use  of  him. 

Enter  Don  JOHN. 

Don  J.  Save  you,  sir  ;  I  am  sorry 
My  business  was  so  unmannerly,  to  make  you 
Wait  thus  long  here. 

Petr.  Occasions  must  be  serv'd,  sir. 
But.  is  your  name  Don  John  ? 

Don  J.  It  is,  sir. 

Petr.  Then, 

First,  ror  vour  own  brave  sake,  I  must  embrace  you : 
Next,  for  Jie  credit  of  your  noble  friend, 
Hernanda  de  Alvaro,  make  you  mine : 
Who  lays  his  charge  upon  me,  in  this  letter, 
To  look  you  out ;  and  for  the  virtue  in  you, 
Whilst  your  occasions  make  you  resident 
In  this  place,  to  supply  you,  love  and  honour  you ; 
Which  had  I  known  sooner— 
Don  /.  Noble  sir,  [sir ; 
You'll  make  my  thanks  too  poor.     I  wear  a  sword, 
And  have  a  service  to  be  still  dispos'd  of, 
As  you  shall  please  command  it.  [sir; 

Petr.  That  manly  courtesy  is  half  my  business, 
And,  to  be  short,  to  make  you  know  I  honour  you, 
And  in  all  points  believe  your  worth-like  oracle ; 
This  day,  Petruchio, 

One  that  may  command  the  strength  of  this  place, 
Hazard  the  boldest  spirits,  hath  made  choice 
Only  of  you,  and  in  a  noble  office. 

Don  J.  Forward,  I  am  free  to  entertain  it. 

Petr.  Thus,  then  ; 
I  do  beseech  you,  mark  me. 

Don  J.  I  shall,  sir.  [worthy  ! 

Petr.  Ferrara's  duke — Would  I  might  call  him 
But  that  he  has  razed  out  from  his  family, 
As  he  has  mine,  with  infamy — This  man, 
Rather,  this  powerful  monster,  we  being  left 
But  two,  of  all  our  house,  to  stock  our  memories, 
My  sister  Constantia  and  myself,  with   arts   and 

witchcrafts, 

Vows,  arid  such  oaths  heaven  has  no  mercy  for, 
Drew  to  dishonour  this  weak  maid  by  stealth, 
And  secret  passages,  I  knew  not  of. 
Oft  he  obtain'd  his  wishes,  oft  abus'd  her, 
I  am  asham'd  to  say  the  rest.     This  purchas'd, 
And  his  hot  blood  allay'd,  he  left  her 
And  all  our  namie  to  ruin. 

Don  J.  This  was  foul  play, 
And  ought  to  be  rewarded  so. 

Petr.  I  hope  so  : 

He  'scap'd  me  yesternight ;  which,  if  he  date 
Again  adventure  for,  I  will  pardon  him. 

Don  J.  Sir, what  commands  have  you  to  lay  on  me? 

Petr.  Only  thus  :  by  word  of  mouth  to  carry  him 
A  challenge  from  me.  that  so  (if  KP  have  honour  in 

him) 
We  may  decide  all  difference  betwixt  us. 


Don  J.  Fair  and  noble  ; 
And  I  will  do  it  home.     When  shall  I  visit  you  ? 

Petr.  Please  you,  this  afternoon,  I  will  ride  with 

you; 

For,  at  the  castle,  six  miles  hence,  we  are  sure 
To  find  him. 

Don  J.  I'll  be  ready. 

Petr.  My  man  shall  wait  here, 
And  conduct  you  to  my  house. 

Don  J.  I  shall  not  fail  you.        [Exit  PETRUCHIO. 
Enter  Don  FREDERICK. 

Don  F.  How  now  ? 

Don  J.  All's  well,  and  better  than  thou  couldst 
expect ;  for  this  wench  is  certainly  no  vestal.  But 
who  do  you  think  that  she  is  ?  guess,  an'  thou  canst. 

Don  F.  I  cannot. 

Don  J.  Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  men,  by  these 
presents,  this  is  she,  she,  and  only  she,  our  curious 
coxcombs  have  been  so  long  hunting  after. 

Don  F.  Who,  Consiantia  ?  Thou  talk'st  of  cocks 
and  bulls,  John. 

Don  /.  I  talk  of  wenches,  Frederick.  This  is 
the  pullet  we  two  have  been  crowing  after. 

Don  F.  It  cannot  be. 

Don  J.  It  can  be,  it  shall  be,  and  must  be — sister 
to  Don  Petruchio ;  her  name  Constantia ;  I  know 
all,  man. 

Don  F.  Now  I  believe — 

Don  J.  I  both  believe  and  hope  it. 

Don  F.  Why  do  you  hope  it  ? 

Don  /.  First,  because  she  is  handsome";  and  next, 
because  she  is  kind :  there  are  two  reasons  for  you. 
Now  do  you  find  out  a  third,  a  better,  if  you  can : 
for  take  this,  Frederick,  for  a  certain  rule,  since 
she  has  once  begun,  she'll  never  give  it  over :  ergo, 
if  we  have  good  luck,  in  time  she  may  fall  to  our 
share. 

Don  F.  I  can't  believe  her  dishonest  for  all  this. 
She  has  not  one  loose  thought  about  her. 

Don  J.  No  matter  for  that,  she's  no  saint.  There 
has  been  fine  work,  dainty  doings,  Frederick ! 

Don  F.  How  can  you  talk  so  ? 

Don  J.  Because  I  think  so.  Now  you  think  so, 
and  talk  otherwise ;  therefore,  I  am  the  honester, 
though  you  may  be  the  modester  man. 

Don  F.  Well,  well ;   there  may  have  been  a  slip. 

Don  J.  Ay,  and  a  tumble,  too,  poor  creature  !  I 
think  the  boy  will  prove  her's,  I  took  up  last  night 

Don  F.  The  devil ! 

Don  J.  Ay,  ay  ;  he  has  been  at  work.  Let  us  go 
in,  and  comfort  her ;  that  she  is  here,  is  nothing 
yet  suspected.  Anon  I'll  tell  you  why  her  bro 
ther  came,  (who,  by  this  light,  is  a  brave  fellow,) 
and  what  honour  he  has  done  me,  in  calling  me  to 
serve  him.  [John. 

Don  F.  There  be  irons  heating  for  some,   Don 

Don  J.  Then  we  must  take  care  not  to  burn  our 
fingers,  Frederick.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber. 

Enter  Landlady  and  ANTHONY 
Land.  Come,   sir,  who  is  it  that  keeps  your  mas 
ter  company  ? 

Antn.  I  say  to  you,  Don  John. 
Land.   1  say,  what  woman,? 
Anth.  I  say  so,  too. 
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Lan<{.    1  say  a^ain,  i  \vill  know. 

AnJ/t.   I  say,  'tis  lit  you  should. 

Land.   And  I  tell  ihee,  he  has  a  woman  here. 

Anth.    I  t<-ll  thee,  '(is,  then,  tin-  better  l«»r  him. 

Land.   Wits  ever  genttavWMM 
So  frump'd  up  with  ;i  lool  !    Well,  saucy  sirrah, 
I  will  know  who  it  is,  and  to  what  pui|- 
I  pay  the  rent,  ami  I  will  know  how  my  !. 
Comes  by  these  inflammations. 

Anili.  'T would  In;  a  great  oase  to  your  age. 
F.I  If r  Don   FiU.i'i.MfK. 

Don  F.   Ilow  now  ? 
Why,  what's  the  m.itter,   Landlady  ? 

l.,jn  !.    What's  the  matter  ! 
You  use  me  decently  among  you,  gentlemen. 

D«n  F.    Who  has  al.n.-'d  her  '.'    yon,  sir? 

Lnud.   Od's  my  witu. 
I  will  not  bo  thus  treated,  that  I  will  not. 

A  nth.   I  gave  her  no  ill  language. 

Land.  Thou  liest,  sirrah  ! 
TJiou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  sookr, 
As  I  had  been  a  maukin,  a  Dirt  gilliau  : 
Aud  thou  thiuk'st,  because  thou  caivst  write  and  read, 
Our  noses  must  be  under  tbee. 

Don  F.  Dare  jou,  sirrah  ?  [you  : 

Anth.  Let  but  the  truth  be  known,  sir,  I  beseech 
She  raves  of  weucheg,  and  I  know  not  what,  sir. 

Land.  Go  to,  thou  know'st  too  well,   thou  wicked 

varlet! 
Thou  instrument  of  evil ! 

Anth.  As  I  live,  sir,  she's  ever  thus,  till  dinner. 

Don  F.  Get  you  in,  sir;  I'll  answer  you  anon. 

[KsU  ANTHONY. 
Now  to  your  grief:  what  is't  ?  for  I  can  guess — 

Land.  You  may,   with  shame  enough,   Don  Fre 
derick,  *  (on, 
If  there  were  shame  amongst  you  :  nothing  thought 
But  how  you  may  abuse  my  house. 

Don  F.  No  more  of  these  words ; 
Nor  no  more  murm'rings,  woman  : 
I  did  suspect  your  anger  : 
But  turn  it  presently  and  handsomely, 
And  bear  yourself  discreetly  to  this  lady; 
For  such  a  one  there  is,  indeed. 

Land.  'Tis  well,  sir  !  [melancholies, 

Don  F.  Leave  off  your  devil's  matins,  and  your 
Or  we  shall  leave  our  lodgings. 

Land.  But,  mine  honour — 
And  'twere  not  for  mine  honour — 

D'tn  F.  Conic,  your  honour, 
Your  house,  and  you,  too,  if  you  dare  believe  me, 
Are  well  enough.    Sleek  up  yourself,  leave  crying; 
FIT  I  must  have  you  entertain  this  lady 
With  all  civility.     When  you  know  her,  [it. 

You'll  find  your  own  fault ;  no  more  words,  but  do 

Land.  You  know  you  may  command  me. 
F.nttr  Don  JOHN. 

D«n  J.  Worshipful  landlady, 
How  docs  thy  swanskin  petticoat  ?   By  hcav'u, 
Thou  look'st  most  amiable  ! 

Land.  You'll  leave  this  roguery, 
When  you  come  to  my  years. 

D»n  J.   By  this  light, 

Thou  art  not  above  fifteen  yet ;  a  mere  girl ! 
Thou  hast  not  half  thy  teeth  ! 

Dun  F.    Somebody  kn<x:ks  ; 
Sec  who  it  is ;  and  do  not  mind  this  fellow. 

Land.   I  beg,  sir,  that  you'll  u-e  me  witli  decorum. 

Don  J.  Ay,  ay,    I'll   promise    you;   \\rth    iiolhiu*; 
else.  /•'//.'  /,  'ndla<l<j. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  piece  of  touchwood  ' 


Dun  1.   IVyther,    John,   let   her  alone ;  she  has 

I u 

Well  vex'd    aln-adv      She'll  grow  stark  mad,  man. 
D ..«  J.   I  won lil   tain  sev  her  mad.     An  old  mad 

woman — 

Don  F.    Don't  be  a  fool.  ( tooth-arl,,-. 

Don  ./.    Is  like  a  miller's  mare  troubled  with  the 
Sli<   makes  the  rarest  faces— 
Don  F.   Pr'ythee,  be  sober. 

Re-enter  Landlady. 

/)..«  J.   What,  ajjain  !  [hills. 

N.i\.  then,  it   is  decreed,  though  hills  were  set   on 

And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  thee,  I  would  through  ! 

Land.  Od's  my  witness!  if  you  ruffle  me,    I'll 

spoil  your  sweet  face  for  you. 
Don  J.  Oh  !  rai*ures,  raptures  ! 

[Killing  her.     Ska  runt  after  kim. 
What,  will  you  hurt  your  own  son  ? 

Lund.   Well,  well !  go,  go  to  the  door,  there's  a 

gentleman  there  would  speak  with  you. 
Don  J.    Upon   my   life,   Pctruchiu.     Good,   d.  ar 
landlady,  carry  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  I'll 
wait  upon  him  presently. 

Land.  Well,  Don  John,  the  time  will  come  that 
I  shall  be  even  with  you.  [Efit. 

Don  J.  I  must  begone  about  this  business. 
Won't  you  go  too,  1'Vederick  ? 

Don  F.   I  am  uot  requested,  you  know ;  besides, 
the  lady  will  want  advice  and  consolation. 

D'tn  ./.   Yes;  aud  I  know,  too,   with  all  your  mo- 
le.-ty,  that  you  will  be  ready  to  give  it  her.  [so? 

Dun  F.  For  .-liame.   John ;   how  can  you  ramble 
You  know  you  may  trust  me.  [Frederick 

D-,n  J.   I   had  rather  trust  a  cat  with  sweet  milk, 
D«n  F.  I'll  but  speak  to  her,  aud  follow  you. 
Dun  J.  Indeed  ? 
DonF.  Indeed. 
Dun  J.  Upon  your  honour? 
Don  F.  Upon  my  honour. 
Dun  J.  And  your  modesty  ? 
Don.  F.   Phoo,  phoo  !   don't  be  a  fool. 
Dan  J.  Well,  well,  1  shall  trust  vou,— now  I'm 
easy.  [Ejit. 

Enter  Pint  CONSTANTIA. 

1  Con. What,   no  way  to  divert  this  certain  dan 
ger  ? 

Dun  F.   Impossible  !  their  honours  are  engag'd. 
1  Con.  Then  there  must  be   murder,  and  I  the 

cause  ! 

Which,  gcn'rous  sir,  I  shall  no  sooner  hear  of, 
Than  make  one  in't.     You  may,   if  you  please,  sir, 
Make  all  go  less.     Do,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake, 
Let  me  request  one  favour. 
Don  F.  It  is  granted. 

1  Con.  Your  friend,  sir,  is,  I  find,  too  resolute, 
Too  hot  and  fiery  for  the  cause  :  as  ever 
You  did  a  virtuous  deed,  for  honour's  sake, 
'io  with  him,  and  allay  him :  your  fair  temper, 
And  noble  disposition,  like  wish'd  showers,       (else. 
May  quench  those  eating  fires,  that  would  spoil  all 
~  sec  hi  him  destruction.  [ation. 

Don  F.  I  will  do  it :  and  it  is  a  wise  consider- 
['11  after  him,  lady. 
Tho  old  gentlewoman 

Shall  wait  upon  you  ;  she  is  discreet  and  secret, 
ti'l  \  HI  may  trust  her  in  all  points. 

You  an-  noble. 
/'•'•i  /•'.  And  so  I  take  my  leave. 

iy.  a  happy  issue  for  all  this. 
!  i  re    upon    you,    and    my 
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SCENE  II. — Antonio's  House. 

Enter  Surgeon  and  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  What  symptoms  do  you  find  in  him  ? 

Surg.  None,  sir,  dangerous,  if  he  be  ruled. 

Gent.  Why,  what  does  he  do  ? 

Surg.  Nothing  that  he  should.  First,  he  will  let 
no  liquor  down  but  wine ;  and  then,  he  has  a  fancy 
that  he  must  be  dressed  always  to  the  tune  of  John 
Dory. 

Gent.  How  to  the  tune  of  John  Dory  ? 

Surg.  Why,  he  will  have  fiddlers,  and  make 
them  play  and  sing  it  to  him  all  the  while. 

Gent.  An  odd  fancy,  indeed  ! 
Enter  ANTONIO 

Anto.  Give  me  some  wine. 

Surg.  I  told  you  so — Tis  death,  sir. 

Anto.  'Tis  a  horse,  sir.  Dost  thou  think  I  shall 
recover  with  the  help  of  barley-water  only  ? 

Gent.  Fie,  Antonio,  you  must  be  governed. 

Anto.  Why,  sir,  he  feeds  me  with  nothing  but  rot 
ten  roots,  and  drowned  chickens,  stewed  pericra- 
niums  and  pia-maters  ;  and  when  I  go  to  bed,  (by 
heaven  'tis  true,  sir)  he  rolls  me  up  in  lints,  with 
labels  at  them,  that  I  am  just  the  man  in  the  alma 
nack  ;  my  head  and  face  is  in  Aries'  place. 

Surg.  Will  it  please  you  to  let  your  friends  see 
you  opened  ? 

Anto.  Will  it  please  you,  sir,  to  give  me  a  brim 
mer  ?  I  feel  my  body  open  enough  for  that.  Give 
it  me,  or  I'll  die  upon  thy  hand,  and  spoil  thy  cus 
tom. 

Surg.  How,  a  brimmer  ? 

Anto.  Why,  look  you,  sir,  thus  I  am  used  still; — 
I  can  get  nothing  that  I  want.  In  how  long  a  time 
canst  thou  cure  me  ? 

Surg.  In  forty  days. 

Anto.  I'll  have  a  dog  shall  lick  me  whole  in 
twenty.  In  how  long  a  time  canst  thou  kill  me  ? 

Surg.  Presently. 

Anto.  Do  it ;  that's  the  shorter,  and  there's  more 
delight  in  it. 

Gent.  You  must  have  patience. 

Anto.  Man,  I  must  have  business ;  this  foolish 
fellow  hinders  himself ;  I  have  a  dozen  rascals  to 
hurt  within  these  five  days.  Good  man-mender, 
stop  me  up  with  parsley  like  stuffed  beef,  and  let  me 
walk  abroad,  and  let  me  be  dressed  to  that  warlike 
tune,  John  Dory. 

Surg.  You  shall  walk  shortly. 

Anto.  I  will  walk  presently,  sir,  and  leave  your 
salads  there,  your  green  salves  and  your  oils ;  I'll 
to  my  old  diet  again,  strong  food  and  rich  wine,  and 
see  what  that  will  do. 

Surg.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  thou  art  the  maddest 
old  fellow  I  ever  met  with  !  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  III.— Don  FREDERICK'S  lodging. 

Enter  First  CONSTANTIA  and  Landlady. 

1  Con.  1  have  told  all  I  can,  and  more  than  yet 
These  gentlemen  know  of  me,  ever  trusting 
Your   concealment — but    are   they    such    strange 
creatures  ? 

Land.  There's  the  younger,  ay,  and  the  wildest, 
Don  John,  the  arrant' st  Jack  in  all  this  city : 
Has  been  a  dragon  in  his  days !  the  truth  is, 
Whose  chastity  he  chops  upon  he  cares  not ; 
He  flies  at  all  !  bastards,  upon  iny  conscience, 
He  has  now  a  hundred  of  'em.     The  last  night 
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Erie  brought  home  one ;  I  pity  her  that  bore  it. 
Some  rich  woman 

For  wise  I  dare  not  call  her)  was  the  mother, 
For  it  was  hung  with  jewels  ;  the  bearing  cloth 
No  less  than  crimson  velvet. 

1  Con.  How  ? 

Land.  'Tis  true,  lady. 

1  Con.  Was  it  a  boy,  too  ? 

Land.  A  brave  boy  ! 

1  Con.  May  I  see  it  ? 

For  there  is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  gentlewoman, 
Has  had  a  late  mischance,  which  willingly 
I  would  know  further  of ;  now  if  you  please 
To  be  so  courteous  to  me — 

Land.  You  shall  see  it :  [know  'em? 

But  what   do  you  think  of    these  men,  now  you 
Be  wise,  or  you  may  repent  too  late.     I  tell  you 
But  for  your  own  good,  and  as  you  will  find  it. 

1  Con.  I  am  advised. 

Land.  No  more  words  then  ;  do  that, 
And  instantly,  I  told  you  of ;  be  ready  : 
Don  John,  I'll  fit  you  for  your  frumps.  \Atide. 

1  Con.  I  will,  dame  : 
But  shall  I  see  this  child  ? 

Land.  Within  this  half  hour. 
Let's  in,  and  then  think  better.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Near  the  Castle  of  the  Duke. 
Enter  PETRUCHIO,  Don  JOHN,  and  FREDERICK. 

Don  J.  Sir,  he  is  worth  your  knowledge,  and  a 

gentleman 

(If  I  that  so  much  love  him,  may  commend  him) 
That's  full  of  honour :  and  one,  if  foul  play 
Should  fall  on  us,  will  not  fly  back  for  fillips. 

Pet.  You  much  honour  me, 
And  once  more  I  pronounce  you  both  mine. 

Don.  F.  Stay ; 
What  troop  is  that  below  i'  th'  valley  there  ? 

Don  J.  Hawking,  I  take  it.  [gentlemen ; 

Petr.  The)  are  so ;  'tis  the  Duke,  'tis  even  he, 
I  know  him  by  his  company. 

Don  F.  I  think  too, 
He  bends  up  this  way. 

Petr.  So  he  does. 

Don  /.  Stand  you  still, 

Within  that  covert,  till  I  call :  You,  Frederick, 
By  no  means  be  riot  seen,  unless  they  offer 
To  bring  on  odds  upon  us  :  He  comes  forward , 
Here  will  I  wait  him  fairly :  To  your  places. 

Petr.  I  need  no  more  instruct  you. 

Don  J.  Fear  me  not. 

[PETRUCHIO  and  FREDERICK  retire. 
Enter  DUKE  and  his  Party. 

Duke.  Feed  the  hawks  up, 

We'll  fly  no  more  to-day.     Oh,  my  blest  fortune, 
Have  I  so  fairly  met  the  man  ! 

Don  J.  You  have,  sir; 
And  him  you  know  by  this.  [Showing  his  hat. 

Duke.  Sir,  all  the  honour, 
And  love — 

Don  J.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  stay  there. 
Dismiss  your  train  a  little. 

Duke.  Walk  aside, 

And  out  of  hearing,  I  command  ye  :  Now,  sir, 
Be  plain. 

Don  J.  I  will,  and  short , 

You  have  wronged  a  gentleman  beyond  all  justice, 
Beyond  the  mediation  of  all  friends. 

Duke.  The  man,  and  manner  of  wrong  ? 

Don  J.  Petruchio  is  the  man  ; 
The  wrong  is,  you  have  dishonour'd  his  sister. 
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N",  :.  sir, 

And  hear  mo  a  little.     This  gentleman's       [loved 
Sister,  that  you   have    named,  '(  ••  long 

As  true,  I  I.  nth, 

I  have  a  child  1)}   her.      Hut  lh::t  -he,   »r  he, 
Or  any  of  that  famiK,  aiv  t,t. 
Suffer 

I  \ve;ir  a  sword  to 

And  him  in  :'  :   for  know,  sir, 

She  is  my  wife,  r..n»r;ieted  In-fore  he-iveu  ; 
(A  witness  I  owe  mure  tir  to  than  her  brother) 
Nor  will  I  fly  from  thai  name,  whieh  In  / 
Had  had  the"  church's  s,-.il  and  approbation, 
Hut  for  hi--  jealous  nature. 

'.   Sir,  your  pardon  ; 
And  all  that  was  my  an<;er,  now  my  service.       1  we 

Duke.  Fair  sir,  I  knew  I  should  convert  you;  ha 
Hut  that  rough  man  here  now  too — 

Don  J.    You  shall,  sir. 
What,  him.  hoa ! 

Duke.  I  hope  you  have  laid  no  ambush  ? 

Enter  PETRLCHIO. 
Don  J.  Only  friends. 
Dukf..  My  noble  brother,  welcome. 
Come,  put  your  auger  off,  we'll  have  no  fighting. 
Unless  you  will  maintain  I  am  unworthy 
To  bear  that  name. 

Pi-tr.  Do  you  speak  this  heartily  ? 
Duke.  Upon  my  soul,  und" truly:    The  first  priest 
Shall  put  you  out  of  these  doubts. 

/''/r.  Now  I  love  you, 
And  beseech  you,  pardon  my  suspicions; 
You  are  now  more  than  a  brother,  a  brave  friend  too. 
Don  J.  The  good  man's   overjoy'd.     What,   ho, 
Mr.  Modesty,  you  may  come  forth  now — 

Enter  Don  FREDERICK. 

Don  F.  How  goes  it  ?  [all's  well. 

Don  J.  Why,   the  man   has  his  mare  again,  aud 
The  Duke  professes  freely  he's  her  husband. 
Don  F.  'Tis  a  good  hearing. 
Don  J.  Yes,  for  modest  gentlemen ; 
I  must  present  you — May  it  please  your  grace, 
To  number  this  brave  gentleman,  my  friend, 
And  noble  kinsman,  among  these  your  servants. 
He  is  truly  valiant,  and  modest  to  converse  with. 
Duke.  Oh,  my   brave  friend !    you  shower  your 
bounties  on  me.  [her 

Amongst  thy  best  thoughts,   signior,  in  which  num- 
You  being  worthily  disposed  already, 
May  freely  place  your  1 

Don.  F.  Your  grace  honours  me.  [brother, 

Petr.  Why,   this  is  wond'rous  happy.     But  now, 
Now  comes  the  bitter  to  our  sweet :  Coustautia  ! 
Duke.  Why,  what  of  her  ? 

•r.  Nor  what,  nor  where  do  I  know  :      [ledge, 
Winjj'd  with  her  fears,  last  night,  beyond  my  know- 
She  <juit  my  house,  but  whither — 
Don.  F.  Let  not  that — 

l)nke.  No  more.,  good  sir,  I  have  heard  too  much. 
Petr.  Nay,  sink  not, 
She  cannot  be  so  lost. 

!)<•),  J.  Nor  shall  not,  gentlemen ; 
lie  free  again,  the  lady's  found  :  That  smile,  sir, 
Shows  you  distrust  your  servant. 

'  c.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Don  J.  You  shall  believe  me  ;    by  my  soul,  she's 
Duke.  Heaven  knows  I  would  believe,  sir. 
D,,n  F.  You  may  safely. 
Don  J.  And  under   noble  usage :     This  modest 

gentleman- 
Speak,  Frederick.— 


}•'.   I    met   hi-r  iu  all   her  doubts  last  night, 
and  t'i  my  t,'iiard 

!<;   upon   her)  she  ga. 
pcr- 
li. T  to  our  l«"l<ji;. 
si  honest  service,  now  Jiltt-n  ! 

now. 

.     -.   I  do.  and  strongly  : 

Well,  my  go<*l  friends,  or  rather  my  good  angels, 
l-'or  j  oil  have  hut  i 
Die  in  your  t'ri'-nd's  remembrance— 

I  ><  n  J.  (lood,  your  grace, 

i          ;i;i  more  time  in  compliment!,  'tis  too  precious; 
I  know  it  by  myself,  there  can  be  no  hell 
To  his  that  han»^  upon  his  hopes. 

Petr.  lie  has  hit  it.  .vn  you 

•-<?  again   then,  for  this  night 'I'll 
With  all  the  jitys  you  wish  for. 

I'elr.   Happy  gentlemen  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— Tkt  Suburb*. 

Enter  FRANCISCO  and  a  Man. 

Fran.  This  is  the  maddest  mischief :  never  fool 
was  so  fobbed  off  as  I  am,  made  ridiculous,  and  to 
myself  mine  own  ass ;  trust  a  woman  !  I'll  trust  the 
de\  il  first,  for  he  dares  be  better  than  his  word 
sometimes.  Pray  tell  me,  in  what  observance  have 
I  ever  failed  her  ? 

Man.  Nay,  you  can  tell  that  best  yourself. 

Fran.  Let  us  consider. 

Enter  Don  FREDERICK  and  Don  JOHN. 
Am  F.   Let  them  talk,  we'll  go  on  bef 
Fran.  Where  didst  thou  meet  Constautia,  and 
this  woman  ? 

Don  F.  Constantia!  what  are  these  fellows  ?  Stay 
by  all  means.  [  They  listen. 

Man.  Why,  sir,   I  met  her  in  that  great  street 
that  comes  from  the  market-place,  just  at  the  turn- 
n;j  by  a  goldsmith's  . !. 
Don  F.  Stand  still,  John. 

Fran.  Well,  Constantia  has  spun  herself  a  fino 
hread,  now;  what  will  her  best  friend  think  of 
this? 

Don  F.  John,  I  smell  some  juggling,  John. 
Don  J.  Yes,  Frederick,  I  fear  it  will  be  proved  so. 
Fran.  But  what  should  the  reason  be,  dost  think, 
of  this  so  sudden  change  in  her  ? 
Don  F.  'Tis  she. 

Man.  Why,  truly  I  suspect  she  has  been  enticed 
:o  it  by  a  stranger. 

Don  J.  Did  you  mark  that,  Frederick  f 
Fran.   Stranger  !    who  ?  [town. 

Man.  A  wild  gentleman,   that's  newly  come  to 
Don  F.  Mark  that,  too. 
Don  J.  Yes,  sir. 
Don  F.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 
Man.  I    heard    her    grave    conductress    twattle 
omcthin^as  they  went  along,  that  makes  incguessit. 
Frederick. 

;-.hn? 

Fran.  I  do  not  doubt  to  bolt  them  out,  for  they 
must  certainly  be  abou'  Hi'  DO 

words.     Come,   let's  be  gone.     [Francisco  and  Man 

.  they  retire.] 
F.    Well. 

well. 
•  •etly. 
ried. 

-icks  t 
.  sir. 
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I  shall  meet  with  them  if  you  have. 

Don  F.  Is  this  fair  ?  [ble  ? 

Don  J.  Was  it  in  you  a  friend's  part  to  deal  dou- 
I  am  no  ass,  Don  Frederick. 

Don  F,  And,  Don  John, 
It  shall  appear  I  am  no  fool :  disgrace  me 
To  make  yourself  thus  every  woman's  courtesy  ? 
'Tis  boyish,  'tis  base. 

Don  J.  'Tis  false  ;  I  privy  to  this  dog-trick  ! 
Clear  yourself,  for  I  know  where  the  wind  sits  : 
Or,  as  I  have  a  life—  [  Trampling  within. 

Don  F.  No  more,  they  are  coming  :  show  no  dis 
content,  let's  quickly  away.  If  she  be  at  home,  our 
jealousies  are  over  ;  if  not,  you  and  I  must  have  a 
farther  parley,  John. 

Don  J.  Yes,  Don  Frederick,  you  may  be  sure  we 
shall.  But,  where  are  these  fellows  ?  Plague  on 
them,  we  have  lost  them  too  in  our  spleens,  like 
fools. 

Enter  DUKE  and  PETRUCHIO, 

Duke.  Come,   gentlemen,  let's  go  a  little  faster : 
Suppose  you  have  all  mistresses,  and  mend 
Your  pace  accordingly.  [another  man. 

Don  J.  Sir,  I  should  be  as  glad  of  a  mistress  as 

Don  F.  Yes,  on  my  conscience  wouldst  thou,  and 
of  any  other  man's  mistress  too,  that  I'll  answer  for. 

Don.  /.  You'll  answer  ! — Oh  !  You're  a  good 
one !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— Antonio's  House. 

Enter  ANTONIO  and  his  Man. 

Anto.  With  all  my  gold  ? 

Man.  The  trunk  broken  open,  and  all  gone ! 

Anto.  And  the  mother  in  the  plot? 

'Man.  And  the  mother  and  all. 

Anto.  And  the  devil  and  all ;  and  all  his  imps  go 
with  them.  Belike  they  thought  I  was  no  more  of 
this  world,  and  those  trifles  would  but  disturb  my 
conscience. 

Man.  Sure,  they  thought,  sir,  you  would  not  live 
to  disturb  them. 

Anto.  Well,  my  sweet  mistress,  I'll  try  how  hand 
somely  your  ladyship  can  caper  in  the  air;  there's 
your  master-piece.  No  imaginations  where  they 
should  be? 

Man.  None,  sir ;  yet  we  have  searched  all  places 
we  suspected ;  I  believe  they  have  taken  towards 
the  port. 

Anto.  Give  me  then  a  water-conjurer,  one  that 
can  raise  water-devils !  I'll  part  them — play  at  duck 
and  drake  with  my  money !  Get  me  a  conjurer,  I 
say;  inquire  out  a  man  that  lets  out  devils. 

Man.  I  don't  know  where. 

Anto.  In  every  street,  Tom  Fool;  any  blear-eyed 
people  with  red  heads  and  flat  noses  can  perform  it. 
Thou  shalt  know  them  by  their  half  gowns  and  no 
breeches.  Find  me  out  a  conjurer,  I  say,  and  learn 
his  price,  how  he  will  let  his  devils  out  by  the  day. 
I'll  have  them  again,  if  they  be  above  ground, 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— Street  before  Don  Frederick's 

Lodging. 

Enter  DCKE,  PETRUCHIO,  Don  FREDERICK,  and 
Don  JOHN. 

Petr.  Your  grace  is  welcome  now  to  Naples ;  so 
you  are  all,  gentlemen. 

Don  J.  Don  Frederick,  will  you  step  in,  and  give 
the  lady  notice  who  comes  to  visit  her  ? 


Petr.  Bid  her  make  haste;  we  come  to  see  no 
stranger — a  night-gown  will  serve  her  turn. 

Don  F.  I'll  tell  her  what  you  say,  sir.  [Exit. 

Petr.  Now  will  the  sport  be  to  observe  her  altera 
tions,  how,  betwixt  fear  and  joy,  she  will  behave 
herself. 

Duke.  Dear  brother,  I  must  entreat  you — 

Petr.  I  conceive  your  mind,  sir;  I  will  not  chide 
her,  but  like  a  summer's  evening  against  heat — 

Enter  Don  FREDERICK  and  PETER. 

Don  J.  How  now  ? 

Don  F.  Not  to  abuse  your  patience  longer,  nor 
hold  you  oft*  with  tedious  circumstances;  for  you 
must  know- 
Don  J.  What  I  knew  before. 

Petr.  What? 

Duke.  Where  is  she  ? 

Don  F.  Gone,  sir. 

Duke.  How! 

Petr.  What  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Don  F.  Gone  ;  by  heaven  removed.  The  woman 
of  the  house,  too. 

Petr.  What,  that  reverend  old  woman,  that  tired 
me  with  compliments  ? 

Don  F.  The  very  same. 

Don  /.  Well,  Don  Frederick. 

Don  F.  Don  John,  it  is  not  well :  but— 
Don  J.  But  what? 

Petr.  Come! 

Don  F.  This  fellow  can  satisfy  I  lie  not 

Petr.  A  little  after  my  master  was  departed,  sir, 
with  this  gentleman,  my  fellow  and  myself  being 
sent  on  business,  as  we  must  think,  on  purpose- 
Don  J.  Yes,  yes,  on  purpose. 

Petr.  Hang  these  circumstances,  they  always 
serve  to  usher  in  ill  ends. 

Don  J.  Gone !  now  could  I  eat  that  rogue,  I  am 
so  angry.  Gone  ? 

Petr.  Gone? 

Dm  F.  Directly  gone,  fled,  shifted;  what  would 
you  have  me  say  ? 

Duke.  Well,  gentlemen,  wrong  not  my  good  opi 
nion. 

Don  F.  For  your  dukedom,  sir,  I  would  not  be  a 
knave. 

Don  J.   He  that  is,  a  rot  run  in  his  blood. 

Petr.  But  harkye,  gentlemen,  are  ye  sure  you  had 
her  here  ?  Did  you  not  dream  this  ? 

Don  J.  Have  you  your  nose,  sir  ? 

Petr.  Yes,  sir. 

Don  J.  Then  we  had  her. 

Petr.  Since  you  are  so  short,  believe  your  having 
her  shall  suffer  more  construction. 

Don  J.  Well,  sir,  let  it  suffer. 

[Turn*  off  peevisJily. 

Don  F.  How  to  convince  you,  sir,  I  can't  ima 
gine  ;  but  my  life  shall  justify  my  innocence,  or  fall 
with  it 

Duke.  Thus,  then — for  we  may  be  all  abused. 

Petr.  'Tis  possible. 

Duke.  Here  let's  part  until  to-morrow  this  time ; 
we  to  our  way  to  clear  this  doubt,  and  you  to  your's. 
Pawning  our  honours  then  to  meet  again ;  when,  if 
she  be  not  found — 

Don  P.  We  stand  engaged  to  answer  any  worthy 
way  we  are  called  to. 

Duke.  We  ask  no  more. 

Petr.  To-morrow,  certain. 

Don  J..  If  we  out-live  this  night,  sir. 

[Exeunt  DUKE  and  PETRUCHIO. 

Don  F.  Very  well,  Don  John  ! 
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Don  J.  Very  ill,  Don  Frederick  ! 

Dun  F.  We  have  somewhat  now  to  do 

Dun  /.  With  all  my  heart,  I  love  to  be  doing. 

Don  F.  If  she  ln>  not  found  we  must  fight. 

Don  J.  I  am  glad  on't     I  have  not  fought  a  great 
while. 

I)"n  F.  I  am  glad  you  arc  so  merry,  sir. 

Dun  J.  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  dull,  sir. 

Don  F.   Here  let  us  part ;   and  if  the  lady  be 
Not  forthcoming, 
'Tis>  this,  Don  John,  ihall  damp  your  levity ! 

[Claftjiiny  hit  hand  upon  hi*  $u<ord. 

Don  J.  Or  this  shall  tickle  up  your  mod* ->t\  ' 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Tavern. 
Enter  Second  CONSTANTIA  and  her  Mother. 

Mother.  Hold,  Cons,  hold,  for  goodness,  hold ! 
I  am  in  that  desertion  of  spirit,  for  want  of  breath, 
that  I  am  almost  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  not  be- 
ing  able  to  defend  myself  against  the  inconvenience 
of  a  fall. 

2  Con.  Dear  mother,  let  us  go  a  little  faster,  to 
secure  ourselves  from  Antonio :  for  my  part,  I  am 
iu  that  terrible  fright,  that  I  can  neither  think, 
speak,  nor  stand  still,  till  we  are  safe  a  ship-board, 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  shore. 

Mother.  Out  of  sight  of  the  shore !  why,  do  you 
think  I'll  depatriate? 

2  Con.  Depatriate  ?  what's  that  ? 

Mother.  Why,  you  fool,  you,  leave  my  country ; 
what,  will  you  never  learn  to  speak  out  of  the  vulgar 
road  ? 

2  Con.  Oh  lord  !  this  hard  word  will  undo  us. 

Mother.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  if  it  were  to  save 
my  honour  (which  is  ten  thousand  times  dearer  to 
me  than  life)  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  so  odious  a 
thought 

2  Cmi.  Pray,  mother,  since  your  honour  is  so  dear 
to  you,  consider  that  if  we  are  taken,  both  it  and  we 
should  depatriate  !  There's  it ;  mother,  the  world 
does  not  care  a  pin,  if  both  you  and  I  were  hanged; 
and  that  we  shall  be  certainly,  if  Antonio  takes  us, 
for  you  have  run  away  with  his  gold. 

Mother.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  kept  it  in  his 
trunk  for  us?  and  had  not  I  a  right  to  take  it  when 
ever  I  pleased  ?  you  have  lost  your  reasoning  faculty, 
Cons  ! 

2  Con.  Yes,  mother,  but  you  was  to  have  it  upon 
a  certain  condition,  which  condition  I  would  sooner 
starve  than  agree  to.  I  can't  help  my  poverty,  but 
I  can  keep  my  honour,  and  the  richest  old  fellow  in 
the  kingdom  sha'n't  buy  it.  I'll  sooner  give  it  away 
than  sell  it ;  that's  my  spirit,  mother. 

Mother.  But  what  will  become  of  me,  Cons  ?  I 
have  so  indelible  an  idea  of  my  dignity,  that  I  must 
have  the  means  to  support  it ;  these  I  have  got,  and 
I  will  ne'er  depart  from  the  demarches  of  a  person 
of  quality ;  and  let  come  what  will,  I  shall  rather 
choose  to  submit  myself  to  my  fate,  than  strive  to 
prevent  it,  by  any  deportment  that  is  not  congruous 
m  .-very  degree  to  the  steps  and  measures  of  a  strict 
practitioner  of  honour. 

2  Con.  Would  not  this  make  one  stark  mad  ?  your 
sty.i-  is  no  more  out  of  the  way,  than  your  manner 
of  reasoning  ;  you  first  sell  me  to  an  ugly  old  fellow, 


then  you  run  away  with  me  and  all  his  gold;  and 
now,  like  a  strict  practitioner  of  honour,  resolve  to 
be  taken,  ratlu-r  than  depatriate,  as  you  call  it. 

Mother.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  Cons,  a  tavern,  and 
a  very  decent  sign ;  I'll  iu,  I  am  resolved,  though 
by  it  I  should  run  a  risk  of  never  so  stupendous  a 
nature  ! 

2  Con.  There's  no  stopping  her.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

[Aside. 

Mother.  I'll  send  for  my  kinswoman  and  some 
music,  to  revive  me  a  little :  for  really,  Cons,  I  am 
reduced  to  that  sad  imbecility,  by  the  injury  I  have 
done  my  poor  feet,  that  I  am  in  a  great  incertitude, 
whether  they  will  have  liveliness  sufficient  to  sup 
port  me  up  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  or  no. 

[Exit  Mother. 

2  Con.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  leave  this  fantasti 
cal  mother-in-law  of  mine,  with  her  stolen  goods, 
take  to  my  heels  and  seek  my  fortune  ;  but  to  whom 
shall  I  apply?  Generosity  and  humanity  are  not  to 
be  met  with  at  every  corner  of  the  street  If  any 
young  fellow  would  but  take  a  liking  to  me,  and 
make  an  honest  woman  of  me,  I  would  make  him 
the  best  wife  in  the  world :  but  what  a  fool  am  I  to 
talk  thus  ?  Young  men  think  of  young  women  now- 
a-days,  as  they  do  of  their  clothes  :  it  is  genteel  to 
have  them,  to  be  vain  of  them,  to  show  them  to 
everybody,  and  to  change  them  often ;  when  their 
novelty  and  fashion  is  over,  they  are  turned  out  of 
doors,  to  be  purchased  and  worn  by  the  first  buyer. 
A  wife,  indeed,  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of:  it  is  a 
suit  of  mourning,  that  lies  neglected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chest,  and  only  shows  itself  now  and  then,  upon 
melancholy  occasions.  What  a  terrible  prospect ! 
However,  I  do  here  swear  and  vow  to  live  for  ever 
chaste,  till  I  find  a  young  fellow  who  will  take  me 
for  better  and  for  worse.  La,  what  a  desperate  oath 
have  I  taken ! 

Mother.  [Looking  out  of  the  window.]  Come  up, 
Cons,  the  fiddles  are  here. 

2  Con.  I  come — [  Mother  goet  from  the  window.] 
I  must  begone,  though  whither  I  cannot  tell;  these 
fiddles,  and  her  discreet  companions,  will  quickly 
make  an  end  of  all  she  has  stolen  ;  and  then  for  five 
hundred  new  pieces  will  she  sell  me  to  another  old 
fellow,  whom  I  will  serve  in  the  same  manner.  She 
has  taken  care  not  to  leave  me  a  farthing  ;  yet  I  am 
so,  better  than  under  her  conduct,  'twill  be  at  worst 
but  begging  for  my  life  : 

And  ttarviny  were  to  me  an  eatier  fate, 
Than  to  be  fore9  d  to  live  with  one  I  hate. 

Mother.  Come,  Cons,  make  haste. 

[Goet  up  to  her  Mother. 

Enter  Don  JOHN. 

Don  J.  It  will  not  out  of  my  head,  but  that  Don 
Frederick  has  sent  away  this  wench,  for  all  he  car 
ries  it  so  quietly;  yet  methiuks  he  should  be 
honester  than  so ;  but  these  grave  men  are  never 
touched  upon  such  occasions.  [Music  above.]  What's 
here,  music  and  women  ?  the  best  mixture  in  the 
world! — 'would  I  were  among  them.  [Mutic  at/am, 
and  a  woman  appear*  in  the  balcony.]  That's  a  right 
one,  I  know  it  by  her  smile.  I  have  an  eye  that 
never  fails  me.  [Another  lady  appears.]  Ah,  rogue  ! 
she's  right,  too  ;  I'm  sure  on't ;  here's  a  brave  par 
cel  of  them  !  [Muric  still,  and  dancing. 

Mother.  Come,  come,  let's  dance  in  t'other  room; 
'tis  a  great  deal  better. 

Don  J  Say  you  so  ?  what,  now,  if  I  should  go  up 
and  dance  too  ?  It  is  a  tavern — rot  this  business ! 
why  should  a  man  be  hunting  upon  a  cold  scent, 
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\vhen  there  is  so  much  better  sport  near  at  hand  ? 
I'll  in,  I  am  resolved,  and  try  my  own  fortune;  'tis 
hard  luck  if  I  don't  get  one  of  them. 

[As  he  goes  to  the  door, 

Enter  Second  CONSTANTIA. 

See,  here's  one  bolted  already !  Fair  lady,  whither 
so  fast  ? 

2  Con.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Don  J.  May  I  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon  you? 

2  Con.  Yes,  if  you  please,  sir. 

DonJ.  Whither? 

2  Con.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  know. 

Don  J.  She's  very  quick.  Would  I  might  be  so 
happy  as  to  know  you,  lady  ! 

2  Con.  I  dare  not  let  you  see  my  face,  sir. 

DonJ.  Why? 

2  Con.  For  fear  you  should  not  like  it,  and  then 
leave  me ;  for,  to  tell  you  true,  I  have,  at  this  pre 
sent,  very  great  need  of  you. 

Don  J.  Hast  thou  ?  Then  I  declare  myself  thy 
champion  :  and  let  me  tell  thee,  there  is  not  a  bet 
ter  knight-errant  in  all  Christendom  than  I  am  to 
succour  distressed  damsels. 

2  Con.  What  a  proper,  handsome,  spirited  fellow 
this  is !  If  he'd  love  me  now  as  he  ought,  I  would 
never  seek  out  farther.  Sir,  I  am  young,  and  un 
experienced  in  the  world. 

Don  J.  If  thou  art  young,  'tis  no  great  matter 
what  thy  face  is. 

2  Con.  Perhaps  this  freedom  in  me  may  seem 
strange  ;  but,  sir,  in  short,  I'm  forced  to  fly  from 
one  I  hate  ;  will  you  protect  me  ? 

Don  J.  Yes,  that  I  will,  before  I  see  your  face ; 
your  shape  has  channed  me  enough  for  that  already. 

2  Con.  But  if  we  should  meet  him,  will  you  here 
promise  me,  he  shall  not  take  me  from  you  ? 

Don  J.  If  any  one  takes  you  from  me,  he  shall 
take  my  life  too;  if  I  love  one,  I  won't  keep  t'other; 
they  shall  go  together. 

2  Con.  For  heaven's  sake,  then,  conduct  me  to 
some  place  where  I  may  be  secured  a  while  from 
the  sight  of  any  one  whatsoever. 

Don  J.  By  all  the  hopes  I  have  to  find  thy  face 
as  lovely  as  thy  shape,  I  will. 

2  Con.  Well,  sir,  I  believe  you ;  for  you  have  an 
honest  look. 

Don  J.  An  honest  look  !  Zounds  !  I  am  afraid 
Don  Frederick  has  been  giving  her  a  character  of 
me  too.  Come,  pray,  unveil. 

2  Con,  Then  turn  away  your  face,  for  I'm  re 
solved  you  shall  not  see  a  bit  of  mine,  till  I  have 
set  it  in  order,  and  then — 

DonJ.  What  then? 

2  Con.  I'll  strike  you  dead. 

Don  J.  A  mettled  wench,  I  warrant  her !  If  she 
be  young  now,  and  have  but  a  nose  on  her  face, 
she'll  be  as  good  as  her  word.  Come,  my  dear,  I'm 
even  panting  with  impatience.  Are  you  ready  ? 
[As  he  turns  slowly  round,  she  gets  on  the  other  side,] 
'Sdeath  !  where  is  she  ? 

2  Con.  Here  !   stand  your  ground,  if  you  dare  ! 

Don  J.  By  this  light,  a  rare  creature  !  ten  thou 
sand  times  handsomer  than  her  we  seek  for  !  this 
can  be  sure  no  common  one  :  'pray  heaven  she  be 
a  kind  one  !  [Aside. 

2  Con.  Well,  sir,  what  say  you  now  ? 

Don  J.  Nothing :  I'm  so  amazed,  I'm  not  able  to 
speak.  Pr'ythee,  my  sweet  creature,  don't  let  us 
be  talking  in  the  street,  but  run  home  with  me,  that 
I  may  have  a  little  private  innocent  conversation 
with  you. 


2  Con.  No,  sir ;  no  private  dealing,  I  beseech  you. 

DonJ.  'Sheart,  what  shall  I  do?  I'm  out  of  my 
wits.  Harkye,  my  dear  soul,  canst  thou  love  me  ? 

2  Con.  If  I  could,  what  then  ? 

Don  /.  Why,  then  I  should  be  the  happiest  man 
alive  !  [Kissing  her  hand. 

2  Con.  Nay,  good  sir,  hold — remember  the  con 
ditions. 

Don  /.  Conditions  !  what  conditions  ?  I  would 
not  wrong  thee  for  the  universe  ! 

2  Con.  Then  you'll  promise  ? 

Don  J.  What,  what  ?  I'll  promise  anything,  every 
thing,  thou  dear,  sweet,  bewitching,  heavenly  wo 
man! 

2  Con.  To  make  me  an  honest  woman  ? 

Don  J.  How  the  devil,  my  angel,  can  I  do  that, 
if  you  are  undone  to  my  hands  ? 

2  Con.  Ay,  but  I  am  not ;  I  am  a  poor  innocent 
lamb,  just  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  an  old  fox. 

Don  /.  Art  thou,  my  pretty  lamb  ?  then  I'll  be 
thy  shepherd,  and  fold  thee  in  these  arms. 

[Kisses  her  hand. 

2  Con.  Ay,  but  you  must  not  eat  the  lamb  your 
self. 

Don  J.  I  like  you  so  well,  I  will  do  anything  for 
thee,  my  dear  delightful  incognita  !  I  love  you  so 
much,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  I  love  thee ! 
My  heart,  my  mind,  and  my  soul,  are  transported 
to  such  a  degree,  that — that — that — d — n  it,  I  can't 
talk ;  so  let  us  run  home,  or  the  old  fox,  my  lamb, 
will  overtake  us.  [They  run  out. 

SCENE  II.—  The  Street. 
Enter  Don  FREDERICK  and  FRANCISCO. 

Don  F.  And  art  thou  sure  it  was  Constantia, 
sayest  thou,  that  he  was  leading  ? 

Fran.  Am  I  sure  I  live,  sir  ?  Why,  I  dwelt  in  the 
house  with  her ;  how  can  I  choose  but  know  her  ? 

Don  F.  But  didst  thou  see  her  face  ? 

Fran.  Lord,  sir,  I  saw  her  face  as  plain  as  I  see 
yours  just  now,  not  two  streets  off. 

Don  F.  Yes,  'tis  even  so  ;  I  suspected  it  at  first, 
but  then  he  forswore  it  with  that  confidence— Well, 
Don  John,  if  these  be  your  practices,  you  shall  have 
no  more  a  friend  of  me,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Perhaps, 
though,  he  met  her  by  chance,  and  intends  to  carry 
her  to  her  brother,  and  the  duke. 

Fran.  A  little  time  will  show.    Gadso,  here  he  is  ! 

Don  F.  I'll  step  behind  the  shop,  and  observe  him. 
Enter  Don  JOHN  and  Second  CONSTANTIA. 

Don  J.  Here,  now  go  in,  and  let  me  see  who  will 
get  you  out  again  without  my  leave. 

2  Con.  Remember,  you  have  given  your  honour. 

Don  J.  And  my  love — and  when  they  go  together, 
you  may  always  trust  them. 

Don  F.  Dear  Don  John  ! 

[Don  J.  puts  CON.  in,  and  locks  the  door. 

Don  J.  Oh  !  how  do  you  do,  Frederick  ?  D — n 
him,  now  will  he  ask  me  forty  foolish  questions, 
and  I  have  such  a  mind  to  talk  to  this  wench,  that 
I  cannot  think  of  one  excuse  for  my  life  ! 

Do?i  F.  Your  servant,  sir :  pray,  who's  that  you 
locked  in  just  now,  at  the  door  ? 

Don  /.  Why,  a  friend  of  mine,  that's  gone  up  to 
read  a  book. 

Don  F.  A  book !  that's  a  quaint  one,  i'faith ! 
pr'ythee,  Don  John,  what  library  hast  thou  been 
buying  this  afternoon  ?  for  in  the  morning,  to  my 
knowledge,  thou  haclst  never  a  book  there,  except 
it  were  an  almanack,  and  that  was  none  of  thy  owr* 
neither. 
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D-in  J.  Nn.  no,  it's  a  hook  of  his  own,  he  brough 

with  him  :     :>.  x  liolar,  tint's  ^iveii  to  r. 
Don  F.   And  do  scholars,   Don  John,  wear  petti 
now-a-da\  s  ? 

•i  him,  ho  has  KOCU  her!  Wei 
D  >n  Fred'-ri-  k,  tuoti  knowoM  I  am  not  <M>od  at  ly 
ing;  'tis  a  woman,  I  confess  it,  make  your  bcston't 
what  then  ? 

/>..<i  F.  Why  tlien,  Don  John,  I  desire  you'll  b 
pleased  to  let  me  see  her. 

/;../»   ./.    Why,  'faith,  Frederick,  I   should  not  h 
•i>t   the  thin^,  hut   \ou    know  that  a  man  mus 
k>'.-|i  his  word,  and  she  has  a  mind  to  be  private. 
Dun  I".    I'-ut,  John,  you  may   rememlier,  when 
m»t  a  lady  so  before,  this   very  self-same  lady  too 

til  it    I   ;jot  leave  tor  you  to  see  her,  John. 

l>m  J.  Why,  do  you  think  then,  that  this  here 
is  Constantia  ? 

D,m  F.  I  cannot  properly  say  I  think  it,  John 
because  I  know  it;  this  fellow,  here,  saw  her,  a: 
you  led  her  in  the  streets. 

Don  J.  Well,  and  what  then  ?  Who  does  he  say 
it  is  ? 

/•'.  Ask  him,  sir,  and  he'll  tell  ye. 

Dun  J.  Harkye,  friend,  dost  thou  know  this  lady? 

Fran.  I  think  I  should,  sir;    I  have  lived  long 

enough  in  the  house  to  know  her,  sure. 

Don  J.  And  how  do  they  call  her,  pr'ythce  ? 
Fran.  Constantia. 
D,,n  J.  How!  Constantia? 
Fran.   Yes,  sir ;  the  woman's  name  is  Constantia, 
that's  flat. 

Don  J.  It  is  so,  sir  ?  and  so  is  this  too.  [Strikes  him. 

Fran.  Oh,  oh  !  [Runs  out. 

Don  J.  Now,  sirrah,  you  may  safely  say  you  have 

not  borne  false  witness  for  nothing. 

Don  F.  Fie,  Don  John,  why  do  you  beat  the  poor 
fellow  for  doing  his  duty,  and  telling  truth  ? 

Don  /.  Telling  truth !  thou  talkcst  as  if  thou 
hadst  boen  hired  to  bear  false  witness  too :  you  are 
a  very  fine  gentleman  ! 

Do?»  F.  What  a  strange  confidence  he  has !  but 
is  there  no  shame  in  thee  ?  nor  no  consideration  of 
what  is  just  or  honest,  to  keep  a  woman  thus  against 
her  will,  that  thou  knowest  is  in  love  with  another 
man  too?  Dost  think  a  judgment  will  not  follow 
this? 

Don  J.  Good,  dear  Frederick,  do  thou  keep  thy 
sentences  and  thy  sentiments,  which  are  now  out  of 
fashion,  for  some  better  opportunity  ;  this  here  is  not 
a  fit  subject  for  them:  I  tell  thee,  she  is  no  more 
Constantia  than  thou  art 

Don  F.  Why  won't  you  let  me  see  her  then  ? 
Dora  J.  Because  I  can't :  besides,  she's  not  for 
thy  taste. 

Dan  F.    How  SO  ? 

Dou  /.  Why,  thy  genius  lies  another  way  ;  thou 

art  all  for  flames  and  darts,  and  those  fine  tilings! 

now  I  am  for  puro,  plain,  simple  love,  without  any 

ulery  ;    i   am   not  so  curious,   Frederick,  us 

th'.u  art. 

Don  F.  Very  well,  sir ;  but  is  there  no  shame? 
but  is  this  worthy  in  you  to  delude — 

J.  But  is  there  no  shame  !  but  is  this  worthy  ! 
a  many  huts  are  here  !     If  I  should  tell  thee 
now  solemnly  thou  hast  but  one  eye,  and  give  thee 
reasons  for  it,  woulds-t  thou  believe  me 

Dun  F.  I  think  hardly,  sir,  against  my  own  know 
ledge. 

Dun  J.  Then  why  dost  thou,  with  that  grave  face, 
RO  about  to  persuade  rue  against  mine  ?  You  should 
do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  Frederick. 


\  ml  M>  I  will,  sir,  in  this  very  particular, 

there's  no  other  remedy;    I  shall  do  that  for 

tiie    Duke   and   IVtruehio,   which    I  should    expect 

from  them  upon    th«-   till  :    in  Mmrl.  to  let 

in  as  sensible  of  my  honour,  as  you  can 

I'M-   e.-irclevv  of  youi>,  I  must  tell    you,  sir,  that  I'm 

resolved  to  wait  upon  this  lady  to  them. 

Don  /.  Are  you  so,  sir?  Why,  I  must  then, 
sweet  sir,  tell  you  again,  I  am  r^-olved  you  sha'n't. 
Never  stare  nor  wonder!  I  have  promised  to  j-re 
serve  her  from  the  sight  of  any  one  w  hatsoever,  and 
with  the  hazard  of  my  life  will  make  it  good  ;  but 
that  you  may  not  think  I  mean  an  injury  to  Petru- 
chio,  or  the  Duke,  know,  Don  Frederick,  that 
though  I  love  a  pretty  girl  perhaps  a  little  better, 
I  hate  to  do  a  thing  that's  base,  as  much  as  you  do. 
Once  more,  upon  my  honour,  this  is  not  Constantia ; 
let  that  satisfy  you. 

Don  F.  All  that  will  not  do.        [Goet  to  the  door. 

Don  J.  No  !  why,  then  this  shall.  [Draws.]  Come 
not  one  step  nearer,  for  if  thou  dost,  by  heaven,  I'm 
through  you  ! 

DOH  F.  This  is  an  insolence  beyond  the  temper 
of  a  man  to  suffer.  Thus,  I  throw  off  thy  friendship ; 
and  since  thy  folly  has  provoked  my  patience  be 
yond  its  natural  bounds,  know  it  is  not  in  thy  power 
now  to  save  thyself. 

Don  J.  That's  to  be  tried,  sir,  though  by  your 
favour.  [Loot*  up  at  the  balcony.]  Mistress  What- 
d'ye-call-'em,  pr*ythee  look  out  now  a  little,  and  see 
how  I'll  fight  for  thee. 

Don  F.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  ? 

Don  J.  Oh  lord,  sir,  your  servant !  [Fiyht. 

Enter  DUKE  and  PETRUCHIO. 

Petr.  What's  here  ?  fighting  !  Let's  part  them. 
How !  Don  Frederick  against  Don  John  ?  How 
came  you  to  fall  out,  gentlemen  ?  What's  the  cause? 

Don  F.  Why,  sir,  it  is  your  quarrel,  and  not  mine, 
hat  drew  this  on  me  :  I  saw  him  lock  Constantia 
up  into  that  house,  and  I  desired  to  wait  upon  her 
to  you  ;  that's  the  cause. 

'Duke.  Oh  !  it  may  be,  he  designed  to  lay  the 
obligation  upon  us  himself.  Sir,  we  are  beholden 
'o  you  for  this  favour  beyond  all  possibility  of — 

[Approaching  Don  J. 

Don  /.  Pray,  your  grace,  keep  back,  and  don't 
hrow  away  your  thanks,  before  you  know  whether 
'.  have  deserved  them  or  no.  Oh,  is  that  your  de- 
'gn?  Sir,  you  must  not  go  in  there. 

[PBTRCCHIO  it  going  to  the  door. 

Petr.  How,  sir !  not  go  in  ? 

Don  /.  No,  sir ;  most  certainly  not  go  in. 

Petr.  She's  my  sister,  and  I  will  speak  to  her. 

Don  J.  If  she  were  your  mother,  sir,  you  should 
not,  though  it  were  but  to  ask  her  blessing. 

Petr.  Since  you  are  so  positive,  I'll  try. 

Don  J.  You  shall  find  me  a  man  of  my  word,  sir. 

Diika.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen,  hold;  let  me  com 
pose  this  matter.  Why  do  you  make  a  scruple  of 
etting  us  see  Constantia  ? 

Don  J.  Why,  sir,  'twould  turn  a  man's  head 
ound  to  hear  these  fellows  talk  so  :  there  is  not  one 
word  true  of  all  that  he  has  said. 

Duke.  Then  you  do  not  know  where  Constantia  is  ? 

Don  J.  Not  I,  by  heavens  ! 

Don  JR.  Oh,  monstrous  impudence  !  Upon  my  life, 
ir,  I  saw  him  force  her  up  into  that  house,  lock  her 
p,  and  the  key  is  now  in  his  pocket. 

Don  J.  Now  that  is  two  lies  ;  for,  first,  he  did  not 
oo  her :  and  next,  all  force  is  unnecessary,  she  is 

very  willing 
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Duke.  But  lookye,  sir,  this  doubt  may  easily  be 
cleared :  let  either  Petruchio  or  me  but  see  her,  and 
if  she  be  not  Constantia,  we  engage  our  honours 
(though  we  should  know  her)  never  to  discover  who 
she  is. 

,    Don  J.  Ay,  but  there's  the  point  now,  that  I  can 
never  consent  to. 

Duke.  Why? 

Don  J.  Because  I  gave  her  my  word  to  the  con 
trary. 

Petr.  Pish !  I  won't  be  kept  off  thus  any  longer. 
Sir,  either  let  me  enter,  or  I'll  force  my  way. 

Don  F.  No,  pray,  sir,  let  that  be  my  office :  I 
will  be  revenged  on  him,  for  having  betrayed  me  to 
his  friendship. 
[PETRUCHIO  and  Don  F.  offer  to  fight  witfi  Don  J. 

Duke.  Nay,  you  shall  not  offer  him  foul  play, 
neither.  Hold,  brother,  pray  a  word ;  and  with  you 
too,  sir. 

Don  J.  Harkye,  gentlemen,  I'll  make  ye  a  fair 
proposition  ;  leave  off  this  ceremony  among  your 
selves,  and  those  dismal  threats  against  me :  fillip 
up,  cross  or  pile,  who  shall  begin  first,  and  I'll  do 
the  best  I  can  to  entertain  you  all,  one  after  another. 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Anto.  Now  do  my  fingers  itch  to  be  about  some 
body's  ears,  for  the  loss  of  my  gold.  Ha  !  what's 
here  to  do  ?  swords  drawn !  I  must  make  one,  though 
it  cost  me  the  singing  of  ten  John  Dories  more 
Courage,  brave  boy  !  I'll  stand  by  you  as  long  as 
this  tool  here  lasts  :  and  it  was  once  a  good  one. 

Petr.  Who's  this  ?  Antonio  !  Oh,  sir !  you  are 
welcome  !  you  shall  be  even  judge  between  us. 

Anto.  No,  no,  no;  not  I,  sir,  I  thank  you:  I'll 
make  work  for  others  to  judge  of,  I'm  resolved  to 
fight. 

Petr.  But  we  won't  fight  with  you. 
*"  Anto.  Then  put  up  your  swords,  or  by  this  ham! 
I'll  lay  about  me  !  [  They  put  up  their  swords 

Don  J.  Well  said,  old  Bilboa,  i'faith  ! 

Petr.  Pray  hear  us,  though  :  this  gentleman  saw 
him  lock  up  my  sister  into  this  house,  and  he  refuses 
to  let  us  see  her. 

Anto.  How,  friend,  is  this  true  ?      [Going  to  him 

Don  J.  Not  so  hasty,  I  beseech  you.  Lookye 
gentlemen,  to  show  you  that  all  are  mistaken,  am 
that  my  formal  friend  there  is  an  ass — 

Don  F.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Don  J.  I'll  give  you  my  consent,  that  this  gentle 
man  here  shall  see  her,  if  his  information  can  satisfy 
you. 

Duke.  Yes,  yes ;  he  knows  her  very  well. 

Don  J.  Then,  sir,   go  in  here,  if  you  please : 
dare  trust  him  with  her,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  an 
mischief.  [ANTONIO  goes  in 

Don  F.  I  wonder  how  my  gentleman  will  get  o 
from  all  this  ? 

Don  J.  I  shall  be  even  with  you,  Don  Frederick 
another  time,  for  all  your  grinning.  [Noise  within. 
How  now  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  PETEU. 

Peter.  The  gentleman  ! — 
Don  J.  Where  is  he  ? 
Peter.  He's  run  out  of  the  back  door,  sir. 
Don  J.  How  so  ? 
Peter.  Why,  sir,  he's  run  after  the  gentlewoma 
you  brought  in. 

Don  J.  'Sdeath  !  how  durst  you  let  her  out  ? 

Peter.  Why,  sir,  I  knew  nothing. 

Don  J.  No  ?  thou  ignorant  rascal !  and  therefor 


11  beat  something  into  thee.  [Beats  him.]  Run  after 
er,  you  dog,  and  bring  her  back,  or — 

[PETER  runs  off. 

Don  F.  What,  you  won't  kill  him  ? 

Don  J.  Nay,  come  not  near  me,  for  if  thou  dost, 
y  heavens,  I'll  give  thee  as  much  !  and  would  do 

however,  but  that  I  won't  lose  time  from  looking 
'ter  my  dear,  sweet — a  plague  confound  you  all ! 
[Goes  in,  and  shuts  the  door  after  him 

Duke.  What,  he  has  shut  the  door  ! 

Don  F.  It's  no  matter :  I'll  lead  you  a  private 
ack  way,  by  that  corner,  where  we  shall  meet  him. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  First  CONSTANTIA. 

1  Con.  Oh!  whither  shall  I  run  to  hide  myself? 

e  constable  has  seized  the  landlady,  and,  I  am 
fraid,  the  poor  child  too.  How  to  return  to  Don 
""rederick's  house,  I  know  not :  and,  if  I  knew,  I 
urst  not,  after  those  things  the  landlady  has  told 
.e  of  him.  I  am  faulty,  I  confess,  but  greater  faults 
ave  often  met  with  lighter  punishments. 

Enter  Don  JOHN. 

Don  J.  I  am  almost  dead  with  running,  and  will 
e  so  quite,  but  I  will  overtake  her. 

1  Con.  Hold,  Don  John,  hold  ! 

Don  J.  What's  that?  ha!  is  it  you,  my  dear? 

1  Con.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  carry  me  from 
icnce,  or  I'm  utterly  undone. 

Don  J.  Phoo,  plague,  this  is  the  other  !  now  could 
almost  beat  her,  for  but  making  me  the  proposi- 
ion.  Madam,  there  are  some  a-coming,  that  will 
lo  it  a  great  deal  better :  but  I  am  in  such  haste, 
hat,  I  vow  to  gad,  madam — 

1  Con.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  stay ;  you  are  concerned 
n  this  as  well  as  I ;  for  your  woman  is  taken. 

Don  J.  Ha!  my  woman!    [Goes  back  to  her.]  I 
ow  to  gad,  madam,  I  do  so  highly  honour  your  lady 
ship,  that  I  would  venture  my  life,  a  thousand  times, 
;o  do  you  service.     But,  pray,  where  is  she  ? 

1  Con.  Why,  sir,  she  is  taken  by  the  constable. 

Don  J.  Constable  !  Which  way  went  he  ? 

1  Con.  I  cannot  tell;  for  I  ran  out  into  the 
streets,  just  as  he  had  seized  upon  your  landlady. 

Don  J.  Plague  o'  my  landlady  !  I  mean  the  other 
woman. 

1  Con.  Other  woman,  sir  !  I  have  seen  no  other 
woman,  never  since  I  left  your  house  ! 

Don  J.  'Sdeath !  what  have  I  been  doing  here, 
then,  all  this  while  !  Madam,  your  most  humble — 

1  Con.  Good  sir,  be  not  so  cruel  as  to  leave  me 
in  this  distress. 

Don  J.  No,  no,  no ;  I'm  only  going  a  little  way, 
and  will  be  back  again  presently. 

1  Con.  But,  pray,  sir,  hear  me  ;  I'm  in  that  dan 
ger- 
Don  J.  No,  no,  no ;  I  vow  to  gad,  madam,  no 
danger  in  the  world.     Let  me  alone,  I  warrant  you. 

[Hurries  off". 

1  Con.  He's  gone  !  and  I  a  lost,  wretched,  mise 
rable  creature,  for  ever. 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Anto.  Oh  !  there  she  is. 

1  Con.  Who's  this  ?  Antonio  !  the  fiercest  enemy 
I  have.  [Runs  away. 

Anto.  Are  you  so  nimble-footed,  gentlewoman  ? 
A  plague  confound  all  whores  !  [Exit. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 

Enter  Mother  and  Kinswoman. 

Kim.  But,  madam,  be  not  so  angry ;  perhaps 
she'll  come  again. 

Mother.  Oh  !  kinswoman,  never  speak  of  her 
more;  for  she's  an  odious  creature  to  leave  me  (\\\\* 
in  the  lurch.  I  have  given  her  all  her  breeding, 
and  instructed  her  with  my  own  principles  of  edu 
cation. 

Kint.  I  protest,  madam,  I  think  she's  a  person 
that  knows  as  much  of  all  that  as— 

Mother.  Knows,  kinswoman  !  there's  ne'er  a  fe 
male  in  Italy,  of  thrice  her  years,  knows  so  much 
the  procedures  of  a  true  gallantry,  and  the  infallible 
principles  of  an  honourable  friendship,  as  she  does. 

Kins.  And,  therefore,  madam,  you  ought  to  love 
her. 

Mother.  No,  fie  upon  her  !  nothing  at  all,  as  I  am 
a  Christian.  When  once  a  person  fails  in  funda 
mentals,  she's  at  a  period  with  me.  Besides,  with 
all  her  wit,  Constantia  is  but  a  fool ;  and  calls  all 
the  minauderiet  of  a  bonne  mine,  affectation. 

Kins.  Bless  me,  sweet  goodness !  But,  pray, 
madam,  how  came  Constantia  to  fall  out  with  your 
ladyship?  Did  she  take  anything  ill  of  you  ? 

Mother.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  I  can't  resolve  you, 
unless  it  were  that  I  led  the  dance  first:  but  for  that 
she  must  excuse  me ;  I  know  she  dances  well,  but 
there  are  others,  who,  perhaps,  understand  the 
right  swim  of  it  as  well  as  she— 

Enter  Don  FREDERICK. 

And,  though  I  love  Constantia— 

Don  F.  How's  this  ?  Constantia  ! 

Mother.  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  be  de 
barred  the  privilege  of  shewing  my  own  geuo  too 
sometimes. 

DOH  F.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  other  woman 
is  she,  Don  John  and  I  were  directed  to,  when  we 
came  first  to  town,  to  bring  us  acquainted  with 
Constantia.  I'll  try  to  get  some  intelligence  from 
her.  Pray,  lady,  have  I  never  seen  you  before  ? 

Kins.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  you  have,  with  another 
stranger,  a  friend  of  yours,  one  day,  as  I  was  coming 
out  of  the  church. 

Don  F.  I'm  right  then.  And,  pray,  who  were 
you  talking  of? 

Mother.  Why,  sir,  of  an  inconsiderate,  inconsi 
derable  person,  that  has  at  once  both  forfeited  the 
honour  of  my  concern,  and  the  concern  of  her  own 
honour. 

Don  F.  Very  fine,  indeed !  and  is  all  this  intended 
for  the  beautiful  Constantia  ? 

Mother.  Oh  !  fie  upon  her,  sir,  an  odious  creature, 
as  I'm  a  Christian,  no  beauty  at  all. 

Don  F.  Why,  does  not  your  ladyship  think  her 
handsome  ? 

Mother.  Seriously,  sir,  I  don't  think  she's  ugly ; 
but,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  my  position  is,  that  no  true 
beauty  can  be  lodged  in  that  creature,  who  is  not, 
in  some  measure,  buoyed  up  with  a  just  sense  of 
what  is  incumbent  to  the  devoir  of  a  person  of  qua 
lity. 

Don  F.  That  position,  madam,  is  a  little  severe  ; 
but  however  she  has  been  incumbent  formerly,  as 
your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  say,  now  that  she's  mar 


ried,  and  her  husband  owns  the  child,  she  is  suffici 
ently  justified  for  whafc  she  has  done. 

Mother.  .Sir,  I  mu.st,  bltuhinglj,  beg  leave  to  say, 
you  are  in  an  error.  I  know  there  has  been  the 
passion  of  love  between  them,  but  with  a  tempera 
ment  M)  innocent  and  >o  n  lined,  as  it  did  im; 
negative  upon  the  ver\  possibility  of  her  being  with 
child.  \o,  .sir;  I  assure  joii  my  daughter  Con- 
si,  uitia  \i-.i~~  never  had  a  child.  A  child!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Oh,  goodness,  save  us,  a  child! 

D"n  F.  Well,  madam,  I  shall  not  dispute  this 
with  you  any  farther;  but  give  me;  leave  to  wait 
upon  your  daughter  ;  for  her  friend,  I  assure  you, 
is  in  great  impatience  to  see  her. 

Mother.  Friend,  sir  !  I  know  none  she  has.  I'm 
sure  she  loaths  the  very  sight  of  him. 

Don  F.  Of  whom  ? 

Ma t her.  Why,  of  Antonio,  sir ;  he  that  you  were 
pleased  to  say — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Don  F.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  Antonio,  nor 
never  named  him  to  you.  I  told  you,  that  the  Duke 
has  owned  Constantia  for  his  wife,  and  that  her 
brother  and  he  are  friends,  and  arc  now  both  in 
search  after  her. 

Mother.  Then,  as  I'm  a  Christian,  I  suspect  we 
have  both  been  equally  involved  in  the  misfortune 
of  a  mistake.  Sir,  I  am  in  the  dernier  confusion 
to  avow,  that,  though  my  daughter,  Constantia,  has 
been  liable  to  several  addresses,  yet  she  had  never 
the  honour  to  be  produced  to  his  grace. 

Don  F.  So,  now  the  thing  is  out,  and  I'm  a  d— d 
rogue  for  what  I  did  to  Don  John ;  for,  on  my  con 
science,  this  is  that  Constantia  the  fellow  told  me  of! 
I'll  make  him  amends,  whate'er  it  cost  me.  Lady, 
you  must  give  me  leave  not  to  part  with  you,  till 
you  meet  with  your  daughter,  for  some  reasons  I 
shall  tell  you  hereafter. 

Mother.  Sir,  I  am  so  highly  your  obligee  for  the 
manner  of  your  enquiries,  and  you  have  grounded 
your  determinations  upon  so  just  a  basis,  that  I 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  own  myself  a  votary  to  all 
your  commands.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II — A  Street. 
Enter  Second  CONSTANTIA. 

2  Con.  So,  thanks  to  my  youth  and  my  heels,  I 
am  once  more  free  from  Antonio !  What  an  escape ! 
and  yet,  what  a  misfortune  !  I  have  no  great  reason 
to  rejoice— for,  though  I  have  got  clear  from  the 
old  fellow,  I  have  lost  the  young  one  too.  I  did  not 
wish  to  outrun  them  both ;  but  whither  to  go  now  ? 
that's  the  question — I  wish  my  spirited  young 
Spaniard  were  here  to  answer  it ;  but  that  this  wild 
spark,  whom  I  liked  so  well,  and  who  swore  he 
liked  me,  should  send  that  old  piece  of  mischief  to 
distress  me,  and  drive  me  out  of  the  house,  puzzles 
me  exceedingly  !  I  wish  I  could  see  him  once  more, 
to  explain  this  matter  to  me.  May  I  never  be  mar 
ried  if  he  is  not  coming  this  way !  Should  he  prove 
false,  my  poor  heart  will  have  a  terrible  time  of  it. 
Now  for  the  proof —  [  H 'ulks  aside. 

Enter  Don  JOHN,  holding  PETER. 

Don  J.  Did  you  run  after  her,  as  I  ordered  you, 
sirrah  ! 

i*eter.  Like  any  greyhound,  sir. 

Don  J.  And  have  you  found  her,  rascal  ? 

Pttvr.  Not  quite,  sir. 

Don  J.  Not  quite,  sir  !  You  are  drunk,  fellow ! 

Peter.  A  little,  sir  ;  I  run  the  better  for  it 

DonJ.  Have  you  seen  her?  speak  quickly,  or 
speak  no  more.  [Shaking  him. 
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Peter    Yes,  yes,  I  have  seen  her. 

Dan  7.  Where?  where?       • 

Peter.  There  !  there! 

Don  J.  Where's  there,  sirrah  ? 

Peter.  There  where  I  saw  her — in  the  street . 

Don  J.  Did  you  overtake  her? 

Peter.  I  was  overtaken  myself,  sir,  and — hie — fell 
down. 

Don  J.  Then  she  is  gone  !  irrecoverably  gone  ! 
and  I  shall  run  distracted  !  [Second  Constant  ia  taps 
him  on  the  shoulder  ;  he  turns,  and  they  gaze  on  each 
other.]  Heigho ! 

Peter.  Never  was  so  near  death  in  all  my  life  ! 

[Exit. 

Don  J.  Oh  !  my  dear  soul,  take  pity  on  me,  and 
give  me  comfort ;  for  I'm  e'en  dead  for  want  of 
thee. 

2  Con.  Oh !  you're  a  fine  gentleman,  indeed,  to 
shut  me  up  in  your  house,  and  send  another  man 
to  me. 

Don  J.  Pray,  hear  me. 

2  Con.  No,  I  will  never  hear  you  more,  after 
such  an  injury ;  what  would  you  have  done,  if  I 
had  been  kind  to  you,  that  you  could  use  me  thus 
before  ? 

Don  J.  By  my  troth,  that's  shrewdly  urged. 

2  Con.  Besides,  you  basely  broke  your  word. 

Don  J.  But  will  you  hear  nothing  ?  nor  did  you 
hear  nothing  ?  I  had  three  men  upon  me  at  once, 
and  had  I  not  consented  to  let  that  old  fellow  up, 
who  came  to  my  rescue,  they  had  all  broken  in 
whether  I  would  or  no. 

2  Con.  It  may  be  so ;  for  I  remember  I  heard  a 
noise ;  but  suppose  it  was  not  so,  what  then  ?  why, 
then  I'll  love  him,  however.  Harkye,  sir,  I  ought 
now  to  use  you  very  scurvily ;  but  I  can't  find  in 
my  heart  to  do  so. 

Don  J.  Then  heaven's  blessing  oa  thy  heart  for 
it! 

2  Con.  But  a— 

Don  J.  What? 

2  Con.  I  would  fain  know — 

Don/.  What,  what?  I'll  tell  thee  anything, 
everything. 

2  Con.  I  would  fain  know,  whether  you  can  be 
kind  to  me. 

Don  /.  Look  in  your  glass,  my  charmer,  and  an 
swer  for  me. 

2  Con.  You  think  me  very  vain. 

Don  J.  I  think  you  devilish  handsome. 

2  Con.  I  shall  find  you  a  rogue  at  last. 

Don  J.  Then  you  shall  hang  me  for  a  fool ;  take 
your  garters,  and  do  it  now,  if  you  will.  [Sighing. 

2  Con.  You  are  no  fool. 

Don  J.  Oh,  yes,  a  loving  fool. 

2  Con.  Will  you  love  me  for  ever  ? 

Don  J.  I'll  be  bound  to  you  for  ever ;  you  can't 
desire  better  security. 

2  Con.  I  have  better  security. 

Don  J.  What's  that,  my  angel  ? 

2  Con.  The  tenderest  affection  for  you  now,  and 
the  kindest  behaviour  to  you,  for  evermore. 

Don  J.  And  I,  upon  my  knees,  will  swear,  that, 
that — what  shall  I  swear  ? 

2  Con.  Nay,  use  what  words  you  please,  so  they 
be  but  hearty. 

Don  J.  I  swear,  then,  by  thy  fair  self,  that  looks 
so  like  a  deity,  and  art  the  only  thing  I  now  can 
think  of,  that  I'll  adore  you  to  my  dying  day. 

2  Con.  And  here  I  vow,  the  minute  thou  dosl 
leave  me,  I'll  leave  the  world — that's,  kill  myself. 

Don  /.  Oh !    my   dear  heavenly  creature,  we'll 


love  as  long  as  we  live,  and  then  we'll  die  together ; 
and  there's  an  end  of  both  of  us.  But  who  is  this 
my  old  friend  has  got  there  ? 

Enter  First  CONSTANTIA  and  ANTONIO,  who 

seizes  her. 

Anto.  Oh  !  have  I  caught  you,  gentlewoman,  at 
last  ?  Come,  give  me  my  gold. 

1  Con.  I  hope  he  takes  me  for  another;  T  won't 
answer,  for  I  had  rather  you  should  take  me  for  any 
one,  than  who  I  am.  [the  hand'? 

Don  J.  Pray,    sir,  who  is  that  you  have  there  by 

Anto.  A  person  of  honour,  that  has  broken  opeu 

my  trunks,  and  run  away  with  all  my  gold ;  yet, 

I'll  hold  ten  pounds  I'll  have  it  whipped  out  of  her 

again. 

2  Con.  Done,  I'll  hold  you  ten  pounds  of  that  now. 
Anto.  Ha  !  by  my  troth,  you  have  reason  ;  and, 

lady,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  but  I'll  have  it  whipped 
out  of  you,  then  gossip.  [Going  to  her. 

Don  J.  Hold,  sir,  you  must  not  meddle  with  my 
goods.  [Stopping  him. 

Anto.  Your  goods  !  how  came  she  to  be  yours  ? 
I'm  sure  I  bought  her  of  her  mother  for  five  hun 
dred  good  pieces  in  gold. 

Don  J.  Ay,  sir,  but  that  bargain  won't  hold  good 
in  our  court ;  besides,  sir,  as  I  told  you  before,  she's 
mine,  Don. 

Anto.  Yours,  sir  !  by  what  right  ? 

DonJ.  The  right  of  possession,  sir;  the  law  of 
love,  and  consent  of  the  parties. 

Anto.  And  is  this  so,  young  lady  ? 

2  Con.  Yes,  young  gentleman,  it  is.  You  pur 
chase  me  !  And  could  you  imagine,  you  old  fool 
you,  that  I  would  take  up  with  you,  while  there  was 
a  young  fellow  to  be  had"  for  love  or  money !  Pur- 
chase  yourself  a  little  wit,  and  a  great  deal  of  flan 
nel,  against  the  cold  weather,  or,  on  my  word,  you'll 
make  a  melancholy  figure.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Don  J.  He  does  make  a  melancholy  figure  !  ha, 
ha !  you  had  better  let  her  alone,  Don ;  why,  she's 
too  hard  for  me— 

Anto.  Indeed,  I  think  so.  But,  pray,  sir,  by  your 
leave,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  speech  of  one 
word  to  your  goods  here,  as  you  call  her  ;  'tis  but  a 
small  request. 

Don  J.  Ay,  sir,  with  all  my  heart — how,  Constan- 
tia  !  Madam,  now  you  have  seen  that  lady,  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  the  haste  you  met  me  in  a  little 
while  ago ;  if  I  committed  a  fault,  you  must  thank 
her  for  it. 

1  Con.  Sir,  I  do  know  too  well  the  power  of  love, 
by  my  own  experience,  not  to  pardon  all  the  effects 
of  it  in  another. 

Anto.  Well,  then,  I'll  promise  you,  if  you  will 
but  help  me  to  recover  my  gold  again,  that  I'll  never 
trouble  you  more. 

2  Con.  A  match ;  and  'tis  the  best  that  you  and 
I  could  ever  make. 

Don  J.  Pray,  madam,  fear  nothing ;  by  my  love, 
I'll  stand  by  you,  and  see  that  your  brother  shall  do 
you  no  harm. 

2  Con.  Harkye,  sir,  a  word ;  how  dare  you  talk 
of  love  to  any  lady  but  me,  sir  ? 

Don  J.  By  my  troth,  that  was  a  fault,  but  I  meant 
it  only  civilly. 

2  Con.  Ay,  but  if  you  are  so  very  civil  a  gentle 
man,  we  shall  not  be  long  friends  :  I  scorn  to  share 
your  love  with  any  one  whatsoever ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I'm  resolved  to  have  either  all  or  none. 

Don  J.  Well,  well,  my  dear  little  covetous  rogue, 
thou  shall  have  it  all— thus  I  sign  and  seal — [Kisset 
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her  /tanc/.]  and  transfer  all  my  stock  of  love  to  tint; 
for  ever  and  for  ever. 

'2  Con.  I  accept  it,  in  the  warmest  spirit  of  love 
and  gratitude. 

Enter  Don  FREDERICK  and  Mother. 

Don  F.  Come,  now,  madam,  let  us  not  speak  one 

word   more,   but  go  quietly  about  our  business  ;  no 

but   that   I  think   it   the   greatest   pleasure   in   the 

world  to  hear  you  talk,  but — 

Motht-r.  Do  you,  indeed,  sir?  I  swear  then,  good 
wits  jump,  sir;  for  I  have  thought  so  myself  a  very 
great  while. 

l)»n  K  You  have  all  the  reason  imaginable.  Oh, 
Dun  .Ji'lm,  I  ask  thy  pardon  !  but  I  hope  I  shall 
make  thee  amends,  for  I  have  found  out  the  mother, 
aii'l  she  has  promised  to  help  thee  to  thy  mistress 
again. 

Don  J.  Sir,  you  may  save  your  labour;  the  busi 
ness  is  done,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied. 
l)«n  F.  And  dost  thou  know  who  she  is  ? 
D<m  J.  No,  'faith,  I  never  asked  her  name. 
Don.  F.  Why,  then,  I'll  make  thee  more  satis- 
Jii-d  ;  this  lady,  here,  is  that  very  Constantia — 

Don  J.  Ha !  thou  hast  not  a  mind  to  be  knocked 
o'er  the  pate  too,  hast  thou  ? 

Dun  F.  No,  sir;  nor  dare  you  do  it  neither;  but, 
for  certain,  this  is  that  very  self-same  Constantia 
that  ihou  and  I  so  long  looked  after. 

Don  J.  I  thought  she  was  something  more  than 
ordinary  :  but  shall  I  tell  tbce  now  a  stranger  thing 
than  all  this  ? 

DonF.  What's  that? 

Don  J.  Why,  I  will  never  more  think  of  any 
other  woman,  for  her  sake. 

Dan  F.  That,  indeed,  is  strange  ;  but  you  are 
much  altered,  John :  it  was  but  this  morning  that 
women  were  such  hypocrites  that  you  would  not 
trust  a  single  mother's  daughter  of  them. 

DonJ.  Ay,  but  when  things  are  at  the  worst, 
they'll  mend  ;  example  does  everything,  Frederick, 
and  the  fair  sex  will  certainly  grow  better  when 
ever  the  greatest  is  the  best  woman  in  the  kingdom; 
that's  what  I  trust  to. 

D,,n  F.  Well  parried,  John! 
Don  J.  See  here,   Frederick  !    the  lost  jewel  is 
found.  [Showing  pint  Conttantia. 

Don  F.  Madam,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  meet  your 
ladyship  here ;  we  have  been  in  very  great  disorder 
since  we  saw  you. 

2  Con.  Come,  mother,  deliver  your  purse  ;  I  have 
delivered  myself  up  to  this  young  fellow,  and  the 
bargain's  made  with  that  old  fellow;  so  he  may 
have  his  gold  again,  that  all  shall  be  well. 

Mother.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  sir,  I  took  it  away, 
only  to  have  the  honour  of  restoring  it  again  ;  for 
my  hard  fate  having  not  bestowed  upon  me  a  fund 


which  illicit  capa.-itat-  me  to  make  you  presents,  I 
1  had  uo  way  lilt  for  the  exercise  of  my  generosity 
but  by  putting  myself  into  a  condition  of  giving 
back  what  was  your*. 

.Into.  A  very  generous  design,  indeed  !  So  now 
I'll  e'en  turn  a  sober  person,  and  leave  off  this 
wenching  and  this  fighting,  for  I  begin  to  h'ud  it 
does  not  agree  with  me. 

J.  What's  here  ?  Our  landlady  and  the  child 
again  ! 
Enter  PETRUCHIO  and  Landlady,  with  the  Child. 

•'-.  Yes,  we  met  her  going  to  be  whipped,  in  a 
drunken  constable's  hands  that  took  her  for  another. 
Don  J.  Why,  then,  pray  let  her  e'en  be  taken, 
and  whipped  for  herself,  for,  on  my  word,  she  de 
serves  it. 

Land.  Yes,  I'm  sure  of  your  good  word  at  any 
time. 

1  Con.  Harkye,  dear  landlady ! 
Land.  Oh,  sweet  goodness  !  is  it  you  ?  I  have 
been  in  such  a  pack  of  troubles  since  I  saw  you ; 
they  took  me,  ana  they  tumbled  me,  and  they  hauled 
me,  and  they  pulled  me,  and  they  called  me  painted 
Jezebel,  and  the  poor  little  babe  here  did  so  take  on ! 

Enter  DUKE. 

Come  hither,  my  lord,  come  hither :  here  is  Con 
stantia  ! 

I  Con.  Vender's  my  brother  ! 
Duke.  No,  madam,  there  is  no  danger 
1  Con.  Were  there  a  thousand  dangers  in  those 
arms,  I  would  run  thus  to  meet  them. 

Duke.  O,  my  dear!  it  were  not  safe  that  any 
should  be  here  at  present ;  for  now  my  heart  is  so 
overpresscd  with  joy,  that  I  should  scarce  be  able  to 
defend  thee. 

Petr.  Sister,  I'm  so  ashamed  of  all  my  faults 
which  my  mistake  has  made  me  guilty  of,  that  I 
enow  not  how  to  ask  your  pardon  for  them. 

1  Con.  No,  brother,  the  fault  was  mine,  in  mis- 
aking  you  so  much  as  not  to  impart  the  whole  truth 

to  you  at  first ;  but,  having  begun  my  love  without 
rour  consent,  I  never  durst  acquaint  you  with  the 
>rogress  of  it. 

Duke.  Come,  let  the  consummation  of  our  pre- 
ent  joys  blot  out  the  memory  of  all  these  past  mis- 
akes. 

Don  J.  And  when  shall  we  consummate  our  joys? 

2  Con. Never : 

We'll  find  out  ways  to  make  them  last  for  ever. 
DonJ.  A    match,    my  girl! — Come,  let  us  all 

away, 

And  celebrate  THE  CHANCES  of  this  day ; 
Ay  former  vanities  are  past  and  gone, 
And  now  I  fix  to  happiness  and  one : 
Change  the  wild  wanton,  for  the  sober  plan, 
And,  like  my  friend    become  a  modett  man. 


THE  END. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Sterling's  House. 
Enter  Miss  FANNY,  and  BETTY  meeting 

Bet.  [Running  in.]  Ma'am!  Miss  Fanny!  ma'am! 

Fan.  What's  the  matter,  Betty  ? 

Bet.  Oh  la  !  Ma'am !  as  sure  as  I  am  alive,  here 
is  your  husband  :  I  saw  him  crossing  the  court-yard 
in  his  boots. 

Fan.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  pray  now,  my 
dear  Betty,  be  cautious.  Don't  mention  that  word 
again  on  any  account.  You  know  we  have  agreed 
never  to  drop  any  expressions  of  that  sort,  for  fear 
of  an  accident 

Bet.  Dear,  ma'am,  you  may  depend  upon  me. 
There  is  not  a  more  trustier  creature  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  than  I  am :  though  I  say  it,  I  am  as  secret 
as  the  grave  ;  and  if  it  is  never  told  till  I  tell  it,  it 
may  remain  untold  till  doomsday  for  Betty. 

Fan.  I  know  you  are  faithful ;  but  in  our  circum 
stances  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Bet.  Very  true,  ma'am ;  and  yet  I  vow  and  pro 
test  there's  more  plague  than  pleasure  with  a  secret  j 


especially  if  a  body  mayn't  mention  it  to  four  or 
five  of  one's  particular  acquaintance. 

Fan.  Do  but  keep  this  secret  a  little  while  longer, 
and  then  I  hope  you  may  mention  it  to  anybody. 
Mr.  Lovewell  will  acquaint  the  family  with  the  na 
ture  of  our  situation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Bet.  The  sooner  the  better,  I  believe ;  for  if  he 
does  not  tell  it,  there's  a  little  tell-tale,  I  know  of, 
will  come  and  tell  it  for  him. 
Fan.  Fie,  Betty ! 

Bet.  Ah  !  you  may  well  blush.    But  you're  not  so 

sick,  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so  many  qualms — 

Fan.  Have  done  !  I  shall  be  quite  angry  with  you. 

Bet.  Angry!    Bless  the  dear  puppet!  I  am  sure 

I  shall  love  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  my  own.  I  meant 

no  harm,  heaven  knows. 

Fan.  Well,  say  no  more  of  this ;  it  makes  me  un 
easy. — All  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  to  be  faithful  and 
secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this  matter  till  we  disclose  . 
it  to  the  family  ourselves. 

Bet.  Me  reveal  it !  If  I  say  a  word,  I  wish  I  may 
be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any  harm  for  the 
world ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Lovewell,  I  am  sure  I  have 
loved  the  dear  gentleman  ever  since  he  got  a  tide- 
waiter's  place  for  my  brother.  But  let  me  tell  you 
Doth,  you  must  leave  off  your  soft  looks  to  each 
other,  and  your  whispers,  and  your  glances,  and 
your  always  sitting  next  to  one  another  at  dinner, 
and  your  long  walks  together  in  the  evening.  For 
my  part,  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  secret,  I  should 
lave  known  you  were  a  pair  of  lovers  at  least,  if  not 
man  and  wife,  as — 

Fan.  See  there  now  again  !    Pray  be  careful. 
Bet.  Well,  well ;  nobody  hears  me.  Man  and  wife 
— I'll  say  no  more. — What  I  tell  you  is  very  true, 
or  all  that. 

Love.  [Within.]  William! 
Bet.  Hark  !  I  hear  your  husband — 
Fan.  What! 

Bet.  I  say  here  comes  Mr.  Lovewell.     Mind  the 

aution  I  gave  you  :  I'll  be  whipped  now  if  you  are 

not  the  first  person  he  sees  or  speaks  to  in  the  family. 

lowever,  if  you  choose  it,  it's  nothing  at  all  to  me : 

s  you  sow,  so  you  must  reap;  as  you  brew,  so  you 

must  bake.     I'll  e'en  slip  down  the  back  stairs,  and 

eave  you  together.  \Exit. 

Fan.  I  see,  I  see,  I  shall  never  have  a  moment's 
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ease  till  our  marriage  is  made  public.  New  <li- 
tresses  crowd  in  upon  inn  ovi-ry  day.  The  lolicitud 
of  my  mind  sinks  my  spirits,  preys  upon  my  heahl 
and  destroys  every  comfort  of  my  lifa.  It  shall  b 
revealed,  let  what  will  be  the  consequence. 

Enter  LOVEWELI,. 

Love.  My  love!  How\  this?  In  tears?  Indeei 
this  is  too  much.  You  promised  me  to  support  you 
spirits,  and  to  wait  the  determination  of  our  fortum 
with  patience.  For  my  sake,  for  your  own,  l> 
fortod.  Why  will  you  study  to  add  to  our  uncasi 
IK "<s  and  perplexity. 

/•'<//(.  Oh,  Mr.  Lovcwell !   the  indeli' 
niarriage  grows  every  day  more  and  morn  ihockittj 
to  me.    I  walk  about  the  house  like  a  .-nilty  u 
I  imagine  myself  the  object  of  the  suspicion  of  tin 
whole  family,  and  am  under  tin-  perpetual  terrors  o 
a  sham.'  ul  <!•  lection. 

L»''e.  Iinleed,  indeed,  you  are  to  blame.  The 
amiable  delicacy  of  your  "temper,  and  your  quk-k 
sensibility,  only  seive.  to  make  you  unhappy.  T< 
clear  up  this  affair  properly  to  Mr.  Su-Hiu^,  is  tin 
continual  employment  of  my  thoughts.  Everything 
now  is  in  a  fair  train.  It  b  -£ins  to  grow  rip;;  tor  ;i 
discovery ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  concluding 
to  the  satisfaction  of  ourselves,  of  your  father,  and 
the  whole  family. 

Fan.  End  ho'w  it  will,  I  am  resolv'd  it  shall  end 
soon — very  soon.  I  would  not  live  another  week  in 
this  agony  of  mind  to  be  mistress  of  the  universe. 

Love.  Do  not  be  too  violent  neither.     Do  not  let 
us  disturb  the  joy  of  your  sister's  marriage  with  the 
tumult  this  matter  may  occasion.     I  have   brought 
letters  from  Lord  Ogleby  and  Sir  John  Melvil  to 
Mr.  Stirling.     They  will  be  here  this  evening  ;  and, 
I  dare  say,  within  this  hour. 
Fun.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
LOOK.   Why  so  ? 

Fan.  No  matter :  only  let  us  disclose  our  mar 
riage  immediately. 

Love.  As  soon  as  possible 
Fan.  But  directly. 

Looe.  In  a  few  days  you  may  depend  on  it. 
Fun.  To-night ;  or  to-morrow  morning. 
Lore.  That,  I  fear,  will  be  impracticable. 
Fun.  Nay,  but  you  must. 
Love.   Must!    Why? 

Fan.  Indeed  you  must:  I  have  the  most  alarm 
ing  reasons  for  it. 

Love.  Alarming,  indeed !  for  they  alarm  me, 
even  before  I  am  acquainted  with  them.  What 
are  th'-y  ? 

Fan.   I  cannot  tell  you. 
/,..  '-.   Not  tell  me? 

Fan.  Not  at  present.  When  all  is  settled,  you 
shall  be  acquainted  with  everything. 

Lore.  Sorry  they  are  coming !  Must  be  disco 
vered  !  What  can  this  mean  ?  Is  it  possible  you  can 
have  any  reasons  that  need  be  concealed  from  me  ? 
Fun.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjectures; 
but  rest  assur'd,  that  though  you  are  unable  to  di 
vine  the  cause,  the  consequence  of  a  discovery,  be 
it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  attended  with  half  the 

es  of  the  present  interval. 

Love.  You  put  me  upon  the  rack:  I  would  do 
anything  to  make  you  easy;  but  you  know  your 
father's  temper.  Money  (you  will  excuse  my  frank 
ness)  is  the  spring  of  all  his  actions,  which  nothing 
but  the  idea  of  acquiring  nobility  or  magnificence, 
can  ever  make  him  forego;  and  these  he  thinks  his 
money  will  purchase.  You  know,  too,  your  aunt's, 
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Mrs.  Heidelberg's,  nor  pb'iulour  ...  .n^u 

life;     her   coiitempt    for    eveiything    that    doc--    n,,t 
relish  of  what  bin-    i  a!  ,ud  that  from  the 

vast  fortune  in  her   hands,  left  her  !.y  her    late  hus 
band,  she  absolut'  Mr.  Sti-ili: 
whol"    family.      Now    if    they    .should    . 
knowledge    of    this    affair   too    abruptly,   they    • 
perhaps  be    iucen-eil    l<e\uiid    all    h"j.«-    of   ret 
liation. 

Fun.    Manage  it  your  own  way.    I  am  per-na-!-  I. 
t,    But  in  tin-  meaiitim  •  u:ak 

l-'un.    A>ea>as  I  ran.  I  will.   We  ha  i 
remain  together  any  longer  at  pro- 

i  ley-day  !   \\lio  have  wn  got  here  ? 
Fan.    \(',,nfnx,:!.\    Mr.  Lovewell,  sir. 
Xl'-r.    And  where  are  you  goi:. 
1  '<//i.  To  my  sistci's  chamber,  sir.  IT. fit. 

Stf-r.   Ah,  Lovcwell  !     WLat  !   a!  /my 

foolish  girl  yon  lor  into  a  corner?  Well,  well, 
hut  once  see    her  eldest  sister  fa-t    married  to  Sir 
John  Melvil,  we'll  won  provide  a  good  husband  for 
Fanny,  I  warrant  you. 

I. <icr.   Would  to  heaven,  sir,  jou  would  provide 
icr  one  of  my  recommendation. 
Ster.   Yourself,  eh,  Lovcwell  ? 
Lore.  With  your  pleasure,  sir. 
Ster.  Mighty  well! 

Love.  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  such  a  proposal 
would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  Miss  Fanny. 
Stcr.  Better  and  better  ! 

Love.  And  if  I  could  but  obtain  your  consent,  sir — 
Ster.  What!  You  marry  Fanny  ?  No,  no;  that 
will  never  do,  Lovewell.  You're  a  good  boy,  to  be 
sure  :  I  have  a  great  value  for  you ;  but  can't  think 
of  you  for  a  son-in-law.  There's  no  stuff  in  the 
case — no  money,  Lovewell. 

Love.  My  pretensions  to  foitune,  indeed,  arc  but 
moderate ;  but  though  not  equal  to  splendour,  suf- 
icient  to  keep  us  above  distress,— add  to  which, 
that  I  hope  by  diligence  to  increase  it,  and  havo 
ove,  honour— 

Ster.  But  not  the  stuff,  Lovewell.  Add  one  little 
round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune,  and  that 
will  be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say  to  me.  You 
enow  I've  a  regard  for  you — would  do  anything  to 
erve  you — anything  on  the  footing  of  friendship ; 
mt —  ' 

Love.  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  friendship, 
ir,  be  assured  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  I 
hould  rate  your  friendship  so  highly. 

Ster.  Psha  !  psha  !  that's  another  thing,  you  know. 
Vhere  money  or  interest  is  concerned,  friendship  is 
uite  out  of  the  question. 

Love.  But  where  the  happiness  of  a  daughter  is 
t  stake,  you  would  not  scruple,  sure,  to  sacrifice  a 
ttlo  to  her  inclinations. 

Stcr.  Inclinations  !   why  you  would  persuade  me 
lat  the  girl  is  in  love  with  you,  eh,  Lovewell  ? 
Love.  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  Miss  Fanny, 
r;  but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happiness  or  misery 
f  my  life  depends  entirely  upon  her. 

Ster.  Why,  indeed,  now,  if  your  kinsman,  Lord 
>gleby,  would  come  down  handsomely  for  you — but 
lat's  impossible — Nt>,  no— 'twill  never  do.  I  mu~t 
ear  no  more  of  this.  Come,  Lovewell,  promise  me 
iat  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  this. 

.   [Hetitatiny.]  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  should  not 
1  able  to  keep  ui)  word  with  yon,  if  I  did  prom 
.SV<  r.   Why,    you   would   not   offer   to  marry  her 
it  bout  my  consent!  would  you,  Lovewell? 
3  T 
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Lnvc.  Marry  her,  sir  !  [Confused. 

Ster.  Ay,  marry  her,  sir  !  I  know  very  well,  that 
a  warm  speech  or  two  from  such  a  dangerous  young 
spark  as  you  are,  would  go  much  further  towards 
persuading  a  silly  girl  to  do  what  she  has  more  than 
a  month's  mind  to  do,  than  twenty  grave  lectures 
from  fathers,  or  mothers,  or  uncles,  or  aunts,  to  pre 
vent  her.  But  you  would  not,  sure,  be  such  a  base 
fellow,  such  a  treacherous  young  rogue,  as  to  seduce 
my  daughter's  affections,  and  destroy  the  peace  of 
my  family  in  that  manner.  I  must  insist  on  it,  that 
you  give  me  your  word  not  to  marry  her  without  my 
consent. 

Love.  Sir — I — I — as  to  that — I — I — beg,  sir, — 
Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  on  this  subject  at  present. 

Ster.  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  carry  this  mat 
ter  no  further  without  my  approbation. 

Love.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  that  it  shall  go 
no  further. 

Ster.  Well,  well,  that's  enough.  I'll  take  care  of 
the  rest,  I  warrant  you.  Come,  come,  let's  have 
done  with  this  nonsense  !  What's  doing  in  town  ? 
Any  news  upon  'Change  ? 

Love.  Nothing  material. 

Ster.  Have  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soap,  and 
Madeira,  safe  in  the  warehouse  ?  Have  you  com 
pared  the  goods  with  the  invoice,  and  bills  of  lad 
ing,  and  are  they  all  right  ? 

Love.  They  are,  sir. 

Ster.  And  how  are  stocks  ? 

Love.  Fell  one  and  a  half  this  morning. 

Ster.  Well,  well ;  some  good  news  from  America, 
and  they'll  be  up  again.  But  how  are  Lord  Ogleby 
and  Sir  John  Melvil  ?  When  are  we  to  expect 
them? 

Love.  Very  soon,  sir.  I  came  on  purpose  to  bring 
you  their  commands.  Here  are  letters  from  both  of 
them.  [Giving  letters. 

Ster.  Let  me  see;  let  me  see.  'Slife  !  how  his 
lordship's  letter  is  perfumed!  It  takes  my  breath 
away.  [Opening  it.]  And  French  paper  too! — with 
a  slippery  gloss  on  it  that  dazzles  one's  eyes.  "  My 
dear  Mr.  Sterling" — \Reading.] — Mercy  on  me  !  his 
lordship  writes  a  worse  hand  than  a  boy  at  his  ex 
ercise. — But  how's  this  ?  Eh  !  "  With  you  to-night — 
Lawyers  to-morrow  morning." — To-night !  That's 
sudden  indeed.  Where's  my  sister  Heidelberg  ? 
She  should  know  of  this  immediately.  Here,  John  ! 
Harry!  Thomas!  [Calls  the  Servants.]  Harkye, 
Lovewell ! 

Love.  Sir. 

Ster.  Mind,  now,  now  I'll  entertain  his  lordship 
and  Sir  John.  We'll  show  your  fellows  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town  how  we  live  in  the  city.  They  shall 
eat  gold,  and  drink  gold,  and  lie  in  gold.  Here, 
cook!  butler!  [Calling.]  What  signifies  your  birth, 
and  education,  and  title  ?  Money,  money !  that's 
the  stuff  that  makes  the  great  man  in  this  country. 

Love.  Very  true,  sir. 

Ster.  True,  sir !  Why  then  have  done  with  your 
nonsense  of  love  and  matrimony.  You're  not  rich 
enough  to  think  of  a  wife  yet.  A  man  of  business 
should  mind  nothing  but  his  business.  Where  are 
these  fellows ?  John!  Thomas!  [Calling.]  Get  an 
estate,  and  a  wife  will  follow  of  course. — Ah  !  Love- 
well  !  an  English  merchant  is  the  most  respectable 
character  in  the  universe.  'Slife!  man,  a  rich 
English  merchant  may  make  himself  a  match  for 
the  daughter  of  a  nabob.  Where  are  all  my  rascals  ? 
Here,  William  !  [Exit  calling. 

Love.  So ;  as  I  suspected :  quite  averse  to  the 
match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of  it  with 
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great  displeasure.  What's  best  to  be  done  ?  Let 
me  see.  Suppose  I  get  Sir  John  Melvil  to  interest 
himself  in  this  affair.  He  may  mention  it  to  Lord 
Ogleby  with  a  better  grace  than  I  can,  and  more 
probably  prevail  on  him  to  interfere  in  it.  I  can 
open  my  mind  also  more  freely  to  Sir  John.  He 
told  me,  when  I  left  him  in  town,  that  he  had  some . 
thing  of  consequence  to  communicate,  and  that  I 
could  be  of  use  to  him.  I  am  glad  of  it :  for  the 
confidence  he  reposes  in  me,  and  the  service  I  may 
do  him,  will  ensure  me  his  good  offices.  Poor 
Fanny  !  it  husts.  me  to  see  her  so  uneasy,  and  her 
making  a  mystery  of  the  cause  adds  to  my  anxiety. 
Something  must  be  done  upon  her  account ;  for,  at 
all  events,  her  solicitude  shall  be  removed.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Miss  Sterling's  Dressing-room. 

Miss  STERLING  and  FANNY  discovered. 

Miss  S.  O,  my  dear  sister,  say  no  more.  This  is 
downright  hypocrisy.  You  shall  never  convince  me 
that  you  don't  envy  me  beyond  measure.  Well, 
after  all,  it  is  extremely  natural.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  angry  with  you. 

Fan.   Indeed,  sister,  you  have  no  cause. 

Miss  S.  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  envy  me  ? 

Fan.  Not  in  the  least. 

Miss  S.  And  you  don't  in  the  least  wish  that  you 
was  just  in  my  situation  ? 

Fan.  No,  indeed,  I  don't.     Why  should  I  ? 

Miss  S.  Why  should  you?  What!  on  the  brink 
of  marriage,  fortune,  title  !  But  I  had  forgot :  there's 
that  dear,  sweet  creature,  Mr.  Lovewell,  in  the  case. 
You  would  not  break  your  faith  with  your  true-love 
now  for  the  world,  I  warrant  you. 

Fan.  Mr.  Lovewell !  always  Mr.  Lovewell ! 
Lord!  what  signifies  Mr.  Lovewell,  sister? 

Miss  S.  Pretty,  peevish  soul !  O,  my  dear,  grave, 
romantic  sister  !  a  perfect  philosopher  in  petticoats ! 
Love,  and  a  cottage  !  eh,  Fanny  !  Ah,  give  me  in 
difference  and  a  coach  and  six  ! 

Fan.  And  why  not  a  coach  and  six  without  the 
indifference  ?  But  pray,  when  is  this  happy  mar 
riage  of  your's  to  be  celebrated  ?  I  long  to  give  you 
joy. 

Mitt  S.  In  a  day  or  two :  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 
Oh,  my  dear  sister !  I  must  mortify  her  a  little. 
[Aside.]  I  know  you  have  a  pretty  taste.  Pray,  give 
me  your  opinion  of  my  jewels.  How  do  you  like 
the  style  of  this  esclavage.  [Shewing  jewels. 

Fan.  Extremely  handsome,  and  well  fancied. 

Miss  S.  What  d'ye  think  of  these  bracelets  ?  I 
shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set  round  with 
diamonds  to  one,  and  Sir  John's  to  the  other ;  and 
this  pair  of  ear-rings,  set  transparent.  Here,  the 
tops,  you  see,  will  take  off,  to  wear  in  a  morning,  or 
in  an  undress  :  how  d'ye  like  them  ? 

Fan.  Very  much,  I  assure  you.  Bless  me,  sister  ! 
you  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jewels :  you'll  b. 
the  very  queen  of  diamonds. 

Miss  S.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  well,  my  dear !  I  shall 
be  as  fine  as  a  little  queen  indeed.  I  have  a  bouquet  ' 
to  come  home  to-morrow,  made  up  of  diamonds, 
and  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and  topazes,  and  ame 
thysts  ;  jewels  of  all  colours,  green,  red,  blue,  yel 
low,  intermixed ;  the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life  !  The  jeweller  says  I  shall  set  out  with  as 
many  diamonds  as  anybody  in  town,  except  Lady 
Brilliant,  and  Polly  What-d'ye-call-it,  Lord  Squan 
der's  kept  mistress. 

Fan.  But  what  are  your  wedding -clothes,  sister? 
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Mint  S.  O,  white  and  silver,  to  be  sure,  you  know. 
I  bought  them  at  Sir  Joseph  Lutestring's,  and  sat 
above  an  hour  in  the  parlour  behind  the  shop,  con 
sulting  Lady  Lutestring  about  gold  and  silver  stuffs, 
on  purpose  to  mortify  her. 

Fun.  Fie,  sister  !  how  could  you  be  so  abomin 
ably  provoking  ? 

Mist  S.  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  the  pride  of 
your  city-knights'  ladies.  Did  you  ever  observe  tin- 
airs  of  Lady  Lutestring,  dressed  in  the  richest  bro 
cade  out  of  her  husband's  shop,  playing  crown  whist 
nt  Haherdashers'-hall ;  whilst  the  civil  smirking 
Sir  Joseph,  with  a  snug  wig  trimmed  round  liis  broad 
face  as  close  as  a  new  cut  yew  hedge,  and  his  shoes 
so  black  that  they  shine  again,  stands  all  day  in  his 
shop,  fastened  to  his  counter  like  a  bad  shilling  ? 

Fan.  Indeed,  indeed,  sister,  this  is  too  much.  If 
you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  absolutely  a  bye- 
word  in  the  city.  You  must  never  venture  on  the 
inside  of  Temple-bar  again. 

Mitt  S.  Never  do  I  desire  it :  never,  my  dear 
Fanny,  I  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  trans 
ported  to  the  dear  regions  of  Grosvenor-square !  far, 
far  from  the  dull  districts  of  Aldersgate,  Cheap, 
Candlewick,  and  Farringdon  Without  and  Within  ! 
My  heart  goes  pit-a-pat  at  the  very  idea  of  being 
introduced  at  court.  Gilt  chariot !  pieballed  horses  ! 
laced  liveries !  and  then  the  whispers  buzzing  round 
the  circle — "  Who  is  that  young  lady  ?  Who  is 
she?"  "Lady  Melvil,  ma'am!" — Lady  Melvil ! 
my  ears  tingle  at  the  sound.  And  then  at  dinner, 
instead  of  my  father  perpetually  asking,  "  Any  news 
upon  'Change  ?"  to  cry,  "  Well,  Sir  John !  anything 
new  from  Arthur's  ?"  or  to  say  to  some  other  wo 
man  of  quality,  "Was  your  ladyship  at  the  Duchess 
of  Rubber's  last  night  ?  Did  you  call  at  Lady  Thun 
der's?  In  the  immensity  of  crowd,  I  swear  I  did  not 
see  you.  Scarce  a  soul  at  the  Opera  last  Saturday. 
Shall  I  see  you  at  Carlisle-house  next  Thursday  ?" 
Oh,  the  dear  beau  monde !  I  was  born  to  move  in 
the  sphere  of  the  great  world. 

Fan.  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness, 
you  have  no  compcission  for  me  ;  no  pity  for  us  poor 
mortals  in  common  life. 

Mitt  S.  [AJvctedly.]  You?  You're  above  pity. 
You  would  not  change  conditions  with  me.  You're 
over  head  and  ears  in  love,  you  know.  Nay,  for  that 
matter,  if  Mr.  Lovewcll  and  you  come  together,  as 
I  doubt  not  you  will,  you  will  live  very  comfortably, 
I  dare  say.  He  will  mind  his  business  ;  you'll  cm- 
ploy  yourself  in  the  delightful  care  of  your  family  ; 
and  once  in  a  season,  perhaps,  you'll  sit  together  in 
a  front  box  at  a  benefit  play,  as  we  used  to  do  at  our 
dancing-master's,  you  know;  and  perhaps  I  may 
meet  you  in  the  summer,  with  some  other  citizens, 
at  Tunbridge.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  enter 
tain  a  proper  regard  for  my  relations.  You  sha'n't 
want  my  countenance,  I  assure  you. 

Fan.  Oh,  you're  too  kind,  sister! 

Enter  Mrs.  HEIDELBERG. 

Mrs.  H.  Here  this  evening  !  I  vow  and  pertest 
we  shall  scarce  have  time  to  provide  for  them.  Oh, 
my  dear!  [To  Miss  STERLING.]  lam  glad  to  see 
you're  not  quite  in  a  dish-abille.  Lord  Ogleby  and 
Sir  John  Melvil  will  be  here  to-night. 

Mist  S.   To-night,  ma'am? 

Mrt.  H.  Yes,  my  dear;  to-night.  Oh,  put  on  a 
smarter  cap,  and  change  those  ordinary  ruffles. 
Lord  !  I  have  such  a  deal  to  do,  I  shall  scarce  have 
time  to  slip  on  my  Italian  lutestring.  Where  is  thn 
dawdle  of  a  housekeeper  ? 


Ent.-r  Tin  STY. 

Oh,  here,  Trusty  !    do  \<,\\  know  that  people  of  qua 
lity  are  expected  here  this  evening? 

7';i/.<.    Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.   Well;  <lu   you   be  sure  now  that  « 
thing  is  done  in  tin-  mo,t  genteelot  manner,  rind  to 
the  honour  of  the  family. 

Tru*.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrt.  If.   Well,  but  mind  what  I  say  to  you. 

7Vi<j.    Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrt.  H.  His  lordship  is  to  lie  in  the  chintx.  bed 
chamber  ;  d'ye  hear  ?  and  Sir  John  in  the  bine  da 
mask-room  :  his  lordship's  valct-de-chamb  in  the 
opposite. 

7V«*.  But  Mr.  Lovewcll  is  come  down;  and  you 
know  that's  his  room,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  well;  Mr.  Lovewell  may  make 
shift,  or  get  a  bed  at  the  George.  But  harkye, 
Trusty. 

Trus.  Ma'am 

Mrs.  H.  Get  the  great  dining-room  in  order  as 
soon  as  possible.  Unpapcr  the  curtains,  take  the 
kivers  off  the  couch  and  the  chairs :  and,  do  you 
hear  ?  take  the  China  dolls  out  of  my  closet,  and  put 
them  on  the  mantlepiece  immediately. 

Trut.  Yes,  ma'am.  [Going. 

Mrs.  H.  And  mind,  as  soon  as  his  lordship  comes 
in,  be  sure  you  set  all  their  heads  a-nodding. 

Trut,  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Be  gone,  then !  fly,  this  instant !  Where's 
my  brother,  Sterling  ? 

Trut.  Talking  to  the  butler,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Very  well.  [Exit  TRUSTY.]  Miss  Fanny, 
I  pertest  I  did  not  see  you  before.  Lord,  child ! 
what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Fan.  With  me?   nothing,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Bless  me !  why  your  face  is  as  pale,  and 
black,  and  yellow— of  fifty  colours,  I  vow  and  per 
test.  And  then  you  have  drest  yourself  as  loose  and 
as  big !  I  declare,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  to  be 
seen  now,  as  a  young  woman  with  a  fine  waist.  You 
all  make  yourselves  as  round  as  Mrs.  Deputy  Barter. 
Go,  child  !  You  know  the  qualaty  will  be  here  by- 
and-by.  Go,  and  make  yourself  a  little  more  fit  to 
be  seen.  [Exit  FANNY.]  She  is  gone  away  in  tears; 
absolutely  crying,  I  vow  and  pertest.  This  ridicalous 
love  !  we  must  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  makes  a  perfect 
nataral  of  the  girl. 

Mits  S.  Poor  soul !  she  can't  help  it.  [Affectedly. 

Mrt.  H.  Well,  my  dear ;  now  I  snail  have  an  op 
portunity  of  convincing  you  of  the  absurdity  of  what 
you  was  telling  me  concerning  Sir  John  Melvil's 
behaviour  to  you. 

Mits  S.  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  uneasiness. 
But  indeed,  ma'am,  I  cannot  be  persuaded  but  that 
Sir  John  is  an  extremely  cold  lover.  Such  distant 
civility,  grave  looks,  and  lukewarm  professions  of 
esteem  for  me  and  the  whole  family.  I  have  heard 
of  flames  and  darts,  but  Sir  John's  is  a  passion  of 
mere  ice  and  snow. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  fie,  my  dear ;  I  am  perfectly  ashamed 
of  you.  That's  so  like  the  notions  of  your  poor  sis 
ter.  What  you  complain  of  as  coldness  and  indif- 
farence,  is  nothing  but  the  extreme  gentilaty  of  his 
address  ;  an  exact  pictur  of  the  manners  of  qualaty. 

MM  S.  O,  he  is  the  very  mirror  of  complaisance; 
full  of  formal  bows  and  set  speeches.  I  declare,  if 
there  was  any  violent  passion  on  my  side,  I  should 
be  quite  jealous  of  him. 

//.  Jealous!  I  say  jealous,  indeed.     Jealous 
of  who,  pray  ? 
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Miss  S.  My  sister  Fanny.  She  seems  a  much 
greater  favourite  than  I  am ;  and  he  pays  her  infi 
nitely  more  attention,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  H.  Lord  !  d'ye  think  a  man  of  fashion,  as  he 
is,  cannot  distinguish  between  the  genteel  and  the 
vulgar  part  of  the  family  ?  Between  you  and  your 
sister,  for  instance;  or  me  and  my  brother  ?  Be  ad 
vised  by  me,  child.  It  is  all  purliteness  and  good- 
breeding.  Nobody  knows  the  qualaty  better  than 
I  do. 

Miss  S.  In  my  mind,  the  old  lord,  his  uncle,  has 
ten  times  more  gallantry  about  him  than  Sir  John. 
He  is  full  of  attentions  to  the  ladies,  and  smiles,  and 
grins,  and  leers,  and  ogles,  and  fills  every  wrinkle 
of  his  old  wizen  face  with  comical  expressions  of 
tenderness.  I  think  he  would  make  an  admirable 
sweetheart. 

Enter  STERLING. 

Ster.  No  fish  ?  Why,  the  pond  was  dragged  but 
yesterday  morning ;  there's  carp  and  tench  in  the 
boat.  Plague  on't !  if  that  dog,  Love  well,  had  any 
thought,  he  would  have  brought  down  a  turbot,  or 
some  of  the  land-carriage  mackerel. 

Mrs.  H.  Lord,  brother !  I  am  afraid  his  lordship 
and  Sir  John  will  not  arrive  while  it  is  light. 

Ster.  I  warrant  you.  But  pray,  sister  Heidelberg, 
let  the  turtle  be  dressed  to-morrow,  and  some  veni 
son  ;  and  let  the  gardener  cut  some  pine-apples, 
and  get  out  some  ice.  I'll  answer  for  wine,  I  war 
rant  you.  I'll  give  them  such  a  glass  of  champagne 
as  they  never  drank  in  their  lives ;  no,  not  at  a 
duke's  table. 

Mrs.  H.  Pray,  now,  brother,  mind  how  you  be 
have.  I  am  always  in  a  fright  about  you  with  peo 
ple  of  qualaty.  Take  care  that  you  don't  fall  asleep 
directly  after  supper,  as  you  commonly  do.  Take  a 
good  deal  of  snuff,  and  that  will  keep  you  awake. 
And  don't  burst  out  with  your  norrible  loud  horse 
laughs.  It  is  monstrous  wulgar. 

Ster.  Never  fear,  sister.    Who  have  we  here  ? 

Mrs.  H.  It  is  Mons.  Cantoon,  the  Swish  gentle 
man  that  lives  with  his  lordship,  I  vow  and  pertest. 

Enter  CANTON. 

Ster.  Ah,  mounseer  !  your  servant.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you,  mounseer. 

Can.  Mosh  oblige  to  Mons.  Sterling.  Ma'am,  I  am 
yours  :  Matemoiselle,  I  am  your —  [Bowing  round. 

Mrs.  H.  Your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Cantoon  ! 

Can.  Kiss  your  hand,  matam  ! 

Ster.  Well,  mounseer ;  and  what  news  of  your 
good  family  ?  When  are  we  to  see  his  lordship  and 
Sir  John  ? 

Can.  Mons.  Sterling,  mi  Lor  Ogleby  and  Sir  Jean 
Melvil  will  be  here  in  one  quarter  hour. 

Ster.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  H.  O,  I  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it.  Be 
ing  so  late,  I  was  afcard  of  some  accident.  Will  you 
please  to  have  anything,  Mr.  Cantoon,  after  your 
journey  ?  ^ 

Can.   No,  tank  you,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Shall  I  go  and  shew  you  the  apartments, 
sir? 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honour,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Come,  then  !  Come;  my  dear  !    [Exeunt 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. — An  Ante-room  to  Lord  Ogleby's  Bed 
chamber.  Table,  with  chocolate,  and  small  case  for 
medicines. 

BRUSH  and  Chambermaid  discovered. 

Brush.  You  shall  stay,  my  dear,  I  insist  upon  it. 

Cham.  Nay  pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  positive  ;  I  can 
not  stay  indeed. 

Brush.  You  shall  drink  one  cup  to  our  better  ac 
quaintance. 

Cham.  I  seldom  drinks  chocolate ;  and,  if  I  did, 
ne  has  no  satisfaction  with  such  apprehensions 
about  one.  If  my  lord  should  wake,  or  the  Swish 
gentleman  should  see  one,  or  Madam  Heidelberg 
should  know  of  it,  I  should  be  frightened  to  death ; 
jesides,  I  have  had  my  tea  already  this  morning : 
['m  sure  I  hear  my  lord.  [In  a  fright. 

Brush.  No,  no,  madam,  don't  flutter  yourself. 
The  moment  my  lord  wakes,  he  rings  his  bell,  which 
[  answer  sooner  or  later,  as  it  suits  my  convenience. 

Cham.  But  should  he  come  upon  us  without 
ringing — 

Brush.  I'll  forgive  him  if  he  does.  This  key 
Takes  a  phial  out  of  the  case]  locks  him  up  till  I 
please  to  let  him  out. 

Cham.  La !  sir,  that's  potecary's  stuff. 

Brush.  It  is  so ;  but  without  this  he  can  no  more 

t  out  of  bed,  than  he  can  read  without  spectacles. 

'ips.]  What  with  qualms,  age,  rheumatism,  and 
a  few  surfeits  in  his  youth,  he  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  brushing,  oiling,  screwing,  and  winding-up, 
to  set  him  a-going  for  the  day. 

Cham.  [Sips.]  That's  prodigious  indeed.  [Sips.] 
My  lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush.  Yes,  he's  quite  a  spectacle:  [Sips.] — a 
mere  corpse,  till  he  is  revived  and  refreshed  from 
our  little  magazine  here.  When  the  restorative 
pills  and  cordial  waters  warm  his  stomach,  and  get 
into  his  head,  vanity  frisks  in  his  heart,  and  then 
besets  up  for  the  lover,  (he  rake,  and  the  fine  gentle 
man. 

Cham.  [Sips.]  Poor  gentleman  !  but  should  the 
Swish  gentleman  come  upon  us.  [Frightened. 

Brush.  Why  then  the  English  gentleman  would 
be  very  angry.  No  foreigner  would  break  in  upon 
my  privacy.  [S/ps.J  But  I  can  assure  you,  Monsieur 
Canton  is  otherwise  employed.  He  is  obliged  to 
skim  the  cream  of  half  a  score  newspapers  for  my 
lord's  breakfast:  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Pray,  madam,  drink 
your  cup  peaceably.  My  lord's  chocolate  is  re 
markably  good  ;  he  won't  touch  a  drop,  but  what 
comes  from  Italy. 

Cham.  [Sipping.]  'Tis  very  fine,  indeed!  [Sips.] 
and  charmingly  perfumed:  it  smells  for  all  the 
world  like  our  young  ladies'  dressing-boxes. 

Brush.  You  have  an  excellent  taste,  madam; 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few  cakes  for 
your  own  drinking.  [  Takes  them  out  of  a  drawer  in 
the  table.]  And  in  return,  I  desire  nothing  but  to 
taste  the  perfume  of  your  lips.  [ Kisses  her.]  A  small 
return  of  favours,  madam,  will  make,  I  hope,  this 
country  and  retirement  agreeable  to  us  both.  [He 
bows,  she  courtesies.]  Come,  pray  sit  down.  Your 
young  ladies  are  fine  girls,  faith!  [Sips.]  though, 
upon  my  soul,  I  am  quite  of  my  old  lord's  mind 
aboul  them ;  and  were  I  inclined  to  matrimony,  t 
should  lake  the  voungest.  [Sipt.] 
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Cham.  Miss  Fanny  !  The  most  afiublest,  ami  the 
most  best-natur'd  cretcr  ! 

Brush.  And  the  eldest  a  little  haughty  or  so. 

Cham.  More  haughtier  and  prouder  than  Saturn 
himself;  but  this  I  say  quite  confidential  to  \ mi  ; 
for  one  would  not  hurt  a  young  lady's  marriage,  you 
know.  [Sips.] 

II rush.  By  no  means;  but  you  cannot  hurt  it  with 
us.  We  don't  consider  tempers  :  we  want  money, 
Mrs.  Nancy.  (live  us  plenty  of  that,  we'll  abate 
you  a  great  deal  in  other  particulars  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cham.  Bless  me,  here's  somebody !  [Bell  rim/*.] 
Oh,  'tis  my  lord  !  Well,  your  servant,  Mr.  Brush. 
I'll  clean  the  cups  in  the  next  room. 

Br-juh.  Do  so;  but  never  mind  the  bell:  I  sha'n't 
go  this  half  hour.  Will  you  drink  tea  with  me  in 
the  afternoon  ? 

Cham.  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Brush.  I'll  be 
here  to  set  all  things  to  rights  ;  but  I  must  not  drink 
tea  indeed  ;  and  so,  your  servant. 

[Exit,  with  teaboard.     Bell  rings  again. 

Brrith.  Yes,  yes;  I  hear  you.  It  is  impossible  to 
stupify  one's  self  in  the  country  for  a  week,  without 
some  little  flirting  with  the  abigails.  This  is  much 
the  handsomest  wench  in  the  house,  except  the  old 
citizen's  youngest  daughter,  and  I  have  not  time 
enough  to  lay  a  plan  for  her.  [Bell  rings.]  O,  my 
lord '  [Going. 

Enter  CANTON,  with  newtpapers  in  his  hand. 

Can.  Monsieur  Brush !  Maistre  Brush  !  my  lor 
stirra,  yet  ? 

Brush.  He  has  just  rung  his  bell :  I  am  going  to 
him.  [Exit. 

Can.  Depechez  vous  done.  [Puts  on  his  specta 
cles.]  I  wish  de  deveil  had  all  dese  papicrs.  I 
forget  as  fast  as  I  read.  De  Advertise  put  out  of 
my  head  de  Gazette,  de  Chronique,  and  so  dey  all 
go  1'un  apres  1'autre.  I  must  get  some  nouvelle 
for  my  lor,  or  he'll  be  enrage  centre  moi.  Voyons ! 
[Read*  the  paper.]  Here  is  noting  but  Anti-Seja- 
nus  and  advertise — 

Enter  Maid  with  chocolate  things. 

Vat  you  want,  chil  ? 

Maid.  Only  the  chocolate  things,  sir. 

Can.  0,  ver  well ;  dat  is  good  girl :  and  very 
prit  too.  [Exit  Maid. 

Lord  0.  [Within.}  Canton!  he,  he  !  [Coughs.] 
Canton  ! 

Can.  I  come,  my — Vat  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  no 
news :  he  will  make  great  tintamarre  ! 

Lord  0.  [Within.}  Canton!  I  say,  Canton! 
Where  are  you  ? 

Enter  Lord  OGLKBY,  leaning  on  BRUSH. 

Can.  Here,  my  lor!  I  ask  pardon,  my  lor,  I 
ha\v  not  finish  de  papicrs. 

Lord  0.  D — n  your  pardon  and  your  papiers ;  I 
want  you  here,  Canton. 

Can.  Den  I  run,  dat  is  alL  [Shuffles  along. 
[Lord  OGLEUY  leans  upon  CANTON  too,  and 
comes  foru-ard. 

Lord  O.  You  Swiss  are  the  most  unaccountable 
mixture  :  you  have  the  language  and  the  imperti 
nence  of  the  French,  with  the  laziness  of  Dutchmen. 

Can.  'Tis  very  true,  my  lor ;  I  can't  help— 

Lord  O.  [Cric*  out.]  O  Diavolo  ! 

Can.  You  are  not  in  pain,  1  hope,  my  lor  ? 

Lord  0.  Indeed,  but  I  am,  my  lor.  That  vulgar 
fellow,  Sterling,  with  his  city  politeness,  would 
force  me  down  his  slope  last  night  to  see  a  clay- 


coloured  ditch,  which  he  calls  a  canal ;  and  what 
with  the  dew  and  the  east  wind,  my  hips  and 
shoulders  are  absolutely  screwed  to  my  body. 

Can.  A  littcl  veritable  eau  d'arquibusadc  vil  set 
all  to  right. 

[Lord  OUI.BKY  sits  dou-n,  and  BRUSH  givet  c/to- 

ciiltitr. 

l.urd  O.   Where  are  the  palsy  drops,  Brush  ? 

]trn»h.    Here,  my  lord  !  [I'ourt  out. 

Lord  0.  Quelle  nouvelle  avez  vous,  Canton  ? 

Can.  A  great  deal  of  papier,   but  no  news  at  alL 

Lord  O.   What!   nothing  at  all,  you  stupid  fellow  ? 

Can.  Oui,  my  lor,  I  have  little  advertise  hi  i 
give  you  more  plaisir  den  all  dc  lies  about  noting  at 
all.     La  voila  !  [  1'nti,  on  his  spectacles. 

Lord  O.  Come,  read  it,  Canton,  with  good  em 
phasis,  and  good  discretion. 

Can.  I  vil,  my  lor.  [Reads. j  Dere  is  no  question 
but  dat  de  cosmetique  royale  vil  utterly  take  atray  all 
heats,  pimps,  frecks,  oder  eruptions  of  de  skin,  and 
likewise  de  wrinque  of  old  age,  $c.  8fc.  A  great 
deal  more,  my  lor.  Be  sure  to  ask  J[<r  de  cosmetique 
royale,  signed  by  de  docteur  oum  hand.  Dere  is  more 
raison  for  dis  caution  dan  good  men  vil  link.  Eh 
bien,  my  lor  ? 

Lord  0.  Eh  bien,  Canton !  Will  you  purchase 
any  ? 

Can.  For  you,  my  lor  ? 

Lord  0.  For  me,  you  old  puppy !  for  what  ? 

Can.  My  lor ! 

Lord  0.  Do  I  want  cosmetics  f 

Can.  My  lor ! 

Lord  O.  Look  in  my  face ;  come,  he  sincere. 
Does  it  want  the  assistance  of  art  ? 

Can.  [  With  his  spectacles.]  En  verite,  non.  'Tis 
very  smooth  and  brillian;  but  tote  dat  you  might  take 
a  littel  by  way  of  prevention. 

Lord  0.  You  thought  like  an  old  fool,  monsieur, 
as  you  generally  do.  Try  it  upon  your  own  face, 
Canton  ;  and  if  it  has  any  effect,  the  doctor  cannot 
have  a  better  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  nostrum. 
The  surfeit  water,  Brush  !  [Brush  pours  out.]  What 
do  you  think,  Brush,  of  this  family  we  are  going  to 
be  connected  with  ?  Eh ! 

Brush.  Very  well  to  marry  in,  my  lord ;  hut  it 
would  never  do  to  live  with. 

Lord  O.  You  are  right,  Brush  ;  there  is  no  wash, 
ing  the  blackmoor  white.  Mr.  Sterling  will  never 
get  rid  of  Blackfriars ;  always  taste  of  the  Borachio; 
and  the  poor  woman,  his  sister,  is  so  busy,  and  so 
notable,  to  make  one  welcome,  that  I  have  not  yet 
got  over  the  fatigue  of  her  first  reception ;  it  almost 
amounted  to  suffocation  !  I  think  the  daughters  are 
tolerable.  Where's  my  cephalic  snuff? 

[BRUSH  givet  him  a  box. 

Can.  Dey  tink  so  of  you,  my  lor ;  for  dey  look 
at  noting  else,  ma  foi. 

Lord  0.  Did  they  ?  Why,  I  think  they  did  a 
little.  Where's  my  glass  ?  [BRUSH  puts  one  on  the 
table.]  The  youngest  is  delectable.  [Takes  snuff: 

Can.  O  oui,  my  lor,  very  delect  inteed;  she 
made  doux  yeux  at  you,  my  lor. 

Lord  O.  She  was  particular.  The  eldest,  my 
nephew's  lady,  will  be  a  most  valuable  wife ;  she 
has  all  the  vulgar  spirits  of  her  father  and  aunt  hap 
pily  blended  with  the  termagant  qualities  of  her 
deceased  mother.  Some  peppermint-water,  Brush. 
How  happy  is  it,  Canton,  for  young  ladies  in  gene 
ral,  that  people  of  quality  overlook  everything  in 
their  marriage  contract  but  their  fortune. 

Can.  C'est  bien  heureux,  et  commode  aussi. 

Lord  0.  Brush,  give  me  that  pamphlet  by  my 
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bedside.  [Brush  goes  fur  it.]  Canton,  do  you  wait  in 
the  ante-chamber,  and  let  nobody  interrupt  me  till 
I  call  you. 

Can.  Mush  good  may  do  your  lordship.       [Exit. 

Lord  O.  [To  BRUSH,  who  brings  the  pamphlet.} 
And  now,  Brush,  leave  me  a  little  to  my  studies. 
[Exit  BRUSH.]  What  can  I  possibly  do  among  these 
women  here,  with  this  confounded  rheumatism  ?  It 
is  a  most  grievous  enemy  to  gallantry  and  address. 
[Gets  off  his  chair.]  Eh  !  courage,  my  lor !  by 
heavens,  I'm  another  creature !  [Hums  and  dances 
a  little.]  It  will  do,  faith !  Bravo,  my  lor  !  These 
girls  have  absolutely  inspired  me.  If  they  are  for 
a  game  of  romps;  me  voila  pret !  [Sings  and  dances.] 
Oh  !  that's  an  ugly  twinge  ;  but  it's  gone.  I  have 
rather  too  much  of  the  lily  this  morning  in  my  com 
plexion  ;  a  faint  tincture  of  the  rose  will  give  a  de 
licate  spirit  to  my  eyes  for  the  day.  [Unlocks  a 
drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  takes  out  rouge  ; 
u-hile  he  is  painting  himself,  a  knocking  at  the  door.] 
Who's  there  ?  I  won't  be  disturb'd. 

Can.  [Within.]  My  lor!  my  lor!  here  is  Mon 
sieur  Sterling,  to  pay  his  devoir  to  you  this  morn  in 
your  chambre. 

LordO.  What  a  fellow!  [Softly.]  I  am  extremely 
honoured  by  Mr.  Sterling.  Why  don't  you  see  him 
in,  monsieur?  [w4Zou<2.]  I  wish  he  was  at  the  bot 
tom  of  his  stinking  canal.  [Softly.]  Door  opens.' 
Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Sterling,  you  do  me  a  great  dea 
of  honour. 

Enter  STERLING  and  LOVEWELL. 

Ster.  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship  slept 
well  last  night.  I  believe  there  are  no  better  beds 
in  Europe  than  I  have.  I  spare  no  pains  to  gei 
them,  nor  money  to  buy  them.  His  majesty,  Goc 
bless  him  !  don't  sleep  upon  a  better  out  of  his 
palace  ;  and  if  I  had  said  in  too,  I  hope  no  treason 
my  lord. 

Lord  0.  Your  beds  are  like  everything  else  abou 
you,  incomparable  !  They  not  only  make  one  res 
well,  but  give  one  spirits,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Ster.  What  say  you  then,  my  lord,  to  anothei 
walk  in  the  garden  ?     You  must  see  my  water  b] 
day-light,  and  my  walks,  and  my  slopes,  and  n-r 
clumps,  and  my  bridge,  and  my  flowering  trees,  an 
my  bed  of  Dutch  tulips.     Matters  look'd  but  dim 
last  night,  my  lord.     I  feel  the  dew  in  my  grea 
toe ;  but  I  would  put  on  a  cut  shoe,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  walk  you  about:  I  may  be  laid  up  to-morrow 

Lord  O.  I  pray  heaven  you  may.  [Aside 

Ster.  What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  O.  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  I  was  in  hopes  o 
seeing  the  young  ladies  at  breakfast :  Mr.  Sterling 
they  are,  in  my  mind,  the  finest  tulips  in  this  par 
of  the  world  ;  he,  he,  he,  he ! 

Can.  Bravissimo,  mi  lor  !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ster.  They  shall  meet  your  lordship  in  the  garden 
we  won't  lose  our  walk  for  them ;  I'll  take  you  a 
little  round  before  breakfast,  and  a  larger  befor 
dinner ;  and  in  the  evening  you  shall  go  the  grant 
tour,  as  I  call  it ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  0.  Not  a  foot,  I  hope,  Mr.  Sterling ;  consi 
der  your  gout,  my  good  friend  :  you'll  certainly  b 
laid  by  the  heels  for  your  politeness  ;  he,  he,  he  ! 

Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'tis  admirable,  en  verite ! 

Ster.  If  my  young  man  here  [to  LQVEWELL. 
would  but  laugh  at  my  jokes,  which  he  ought  to  do 
as  mounseer  does  at  your's,  my  lord,  we  should  b 
all  life  and  mirth. 

Lord  0.  What  say  you,  Canton,  will  you  take  m 
kinsman  into  your  tuition  ?  You  have  certainly  th 


most  companionable  laugh  I  ever  met  with,  and 
ever  out  of  tune. 

Cdn.  But  when  your  lordship  is  out  of  spirits. 

Lord  O.  Well  said,  Canton  !  But  here  comes  my 
ephew,  to  play  his  part. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL. 

Veil,  Sir  John,  what  news  from  the  island  of  love  ? 
lave  you  been  sighing  and  serenading  this  morning  ? 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  in  such  spl 
its  this  morning. 

Lord  O.  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  dull,  sir.  What 
>oor  things,  Mr.  Sterling,  these  very  young  fellows 
re  !  They  make  love  with  faces  as  if  they  were 


e  dead  ;  though,  indeed,  a  marriage  some- 
imes  may  be  properly  called  a  burying  of  the  liv- 
ng  ;  eh,  Mr.  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  Not  if  they  have  enough  to  live  upon,  my 
ord;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Can.  Dat  is  all  Monsieur  Sterling  tink  of. 

Sir  J.  Pr'ythee,  Lovewell,  come  with  me  into  the 
garden  ;  I  have  something  of  consequence  for  you, 
and  I  must  communicate  it  directly. 

[Apart  to  LOVEWELL. 

Love.  We'll  go  together.  [Apart.]  If  your  lord- 
;hip  and  Mr.  Sterling  please,  we'll  prepare  the 
adies  to  attend  you  in  the  garden. 

[Exeunt  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL  and  LOVEWELL. 

Ster.  My  girls  are  always  ready  ;  I  make  them 
rise  soon,  and  to  bed  early  ;  their  husbands  shall 
bave  them  with  good  constitutions  and  good  fortunes, 
if  they  have  nothing  else,  my  lord. 

Lord  0.  Fine  things,  Mr.  Sterling  ! 

Ster.  Fine  things,  indeed,  my  lord  !  Ah,  my  lord, 
had  you  not  run  off  your  speed  in  your  youth,  you 
had  not  been  so  crippled  in  your  age,  my  lord. 

Lord  0.  Very  pleasant  ;  he,  he,  he  ! 

Ster.  Here's  mounseer  now,  I  suppose,  is  pretty 
near  your  lordship's  standing  ;  but  having  little  to 
eat,  and  little  to  spend  in  his  own  country,  he'll  wear 
three  of  your  lordship  out.  Eating  and  drinking 
kills  us  all. 

Lord  O.  Very  pleasant,  I  protest.  What  a  vulgar 
dog  !  [Aside. 

Can.  My  lor  so  old  as  me  !  He  is  chicken  to  me  ; 
and  look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  me. 

Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well  said,  mounseer:  keep  to 
that,  and  you'll  live  in  any  country  of  the  world. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  But,  my  lord,  I  will  wait  upon  you  in 
the  garden  ;  we  have  but  a  little  time  to  breakfast. 
I'll  go  for  my  hat  and  cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with 
you,  and  then  for  the  hot  rolls  and  butter  !  [Exit. 

Lord  0.  I  shall  attend  you  with  pleasure.  Hot 
rolls  and  butter  in  July  !  I  sweat  with  the  thoughts 
of  it. 

Can.  C'est  un  barbare. 

Lord  0.  He  is  a  vulgar  dog  ;  and  if  there  was  not 
so  much  money  in  the  family,  which  I  can't  do  with 
out,  I  would  leave  him  and  his  hot  rolls  and  butter 
directly.  Come  along,  monsieur  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.—  The  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL  and  LOVEWELL. 

Love.  In  my  room  this  morning  ?  Impossible. 

Sir  J.  Before  five  this  morning,  I  promise  you. 

Love.  On  what  occasion  ? 

Sir  J.  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  my  mind  to 
you  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  bed  ;  but  I  found 
that  you  could  not  sleep  neither.  The  bird  was 
flown,  and  the  nest  long  since  cold.  Where  was 
you,  Lovewell  ? 
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Love.    Pooh  !   pr'ythee,  ridiculous. 

Sir  J.  Come,  now,  which  was  it:  Miss  Sterling's 
maid  ?  a  pretty  little  rogue  !  or  Miss  Fanny's  Abi 
gail  ?  a  sweet  soul  too  !  or — 

Love.  Nay,  nay,  leave  trifling,  and  tell  me  your 
business. 

Sir  J.  Well,  but  where  was  you,  Lovewell  ? 

LUVC.  Walking,  writing;  what  signifies  where  I 
was? 

Sir  J.  Walking!  yes,  I   dare  say.     It   rained  as 
hard  as  it  could  pour.    Sweet,  refreshing  show 
walk  in  !     No,  no,  Lovewell.     Now  would  I   give 
twenty  pounds  to  know  which  of  the  maids — 

Love.  Hut  your  business!  your  business,  Sir  John! 

Sir  J.  Let  me  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  the  family. 

Luce.   Psha! 

Sir  J.  Poor  Lovewell !  he  can't  bear  it,  I  sec. 
\Atide.]  She  charged  you  not  to  kiss  and  tell,  eh, 
Lovewell?  However,  though  you  will  not  honour  me 
with  your  confidence,  I'll  venture  to  trust  you  with 
mine.  What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Sterling  ? 

Love.  What  do  I  think  of  Miss  Sterling  ? 

Sir  J.  Ay,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ? 

Loi'ti.  An  odd  question !  but  I  think  her  a  smart, 
lively  girl,  full  of  mirth  and  sprightliness. 

Sir  J.  All  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt. 

Love.  How ! 

Sir  J.  But  her  person  :  what  d'ye  think  of  that  ? 

Love.  Pretty  and  agreeable. 

Sir  J.  A  little  grisette  thing. 

Love.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Sir  /.  I'll  tell  you.  You  must  know,  Lovewell, 
that  notwithstanding  all  appearances — [A  loud  laugh 
h.ard  without.]  We  are  interrupted.  When  they  are 
gone,  I'll  explain. 

Knter   Lord    OGJ.EBY,    STERLING,   CANTON,    Mrs. 
HEIDELBERG,  Miss  STERLING,  and  FANNY. 

Lord  0.  Great  improvements  indeed,  Mr.  Ster 
ling  ;  wonderful  improvements  !  The  four  seasons  in 
lead,  the  flying  Mercury,  and  the  bason  with  Nep 
tune  in  the  middle,  are  in  the  very  extreme  of  fine 
taste.  You  have  as  many  rich  figures  as  the  man  at 
Hyde-park-corner. 

Ster.  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country  house  is  to 
make  improvements,  you  know,  my  lord.  I  spare 
no  expense,  not  I.  This  is  quite  another  guess  sort 
of  a  place  than  it  was  when  I  first  took  it,  my  lord. 
We  were  surrounded  with  trees.  I  cut  down  above 
fifty  to  make  the  lawn  before  the  house,  and  let  in 
the  wind  and  the  sun,  smack  smooth,  as  you  see. 
Then  I  made  a  green-house  out  of  the  old  laundry, 
and  turned  the  brewhouse  into  a  pinery.  The  high 
octagon  summer-house,  you  see  yonder,  is  raised  on 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  given  me  by  an  East  Indian 
captain,  who  has  turned  many  a  thousand  of  my 
money.  It  commands  the  whole  road.  All  the 
coaches,  and  chariots,  and  chaises,  pass  and  repass 
under  your  eye.  I'll  mount  you  up  there  in  the 
afternoon,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Ster.  'Tis  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world  to 
take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle ;  and  so  you  shall  say,  my 
lord. 

Lord  0.  Ay,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  can  of  flip, 
Mr.  Sterling;  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin  in  the  air. 
If  flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the  captain  might  make 
a  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  it  still,  if  he  had  but  a  fair 
wind. 

Can.   Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mn.  H.  My  brother's  a  little  comical  in  his  ideas, 
my  lord.  But  you'll  excuse  him.  1  have  a  little 


Gothk  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in  my  own  taste.  In 
the  evening,  I  shall  hope  for  the  honour  of  your 
lordship's  company  to  take  a  di&h  of  tea  there,  or  a 
sullybuh  warm  fro'ni  the  cow 

Lonl  O.  I  have  every  moment  a  fresh  opportu 
nity  of  admiring  tin-  Utganee  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg, 
the  v«-ry  (lower  of  delicacy  und  cream  of  politeness. 

Mrs.  li.   O.  my  lord  !         |  l^>  rs.it  Lord  Oui.BBr. 

Lord  O.  O,  madam!  [Lfn ,  ,n  .Mr-.  Hi.n 

Ster.  How  d'ye  like  these  close  walks,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  O.  A  most  excellent  serpentine  !  It  forms  a 
perfect  maze,  and  winds  like  a  true-lover's  knot. 

Ster.  Ay,  here's  none  of  your  strait  lines  here ; 
but  all  taste  ;  zigzag,  crinkum-crankuin,  in  and  oat, 
right  and  left,  to  and  again;  twisting  and  turning 
like  a  worm,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr.  Sterling! 
one  can  hardly  see  an  inch  beyond  one's  nose  any 
where  in  these  walks.  You  are  a  most  excellent 
economist  of  your  land,  and  make  a  little  go  a  great 
way.  It  lies  together  in  as  small  parcels  as  if  it 
were  placed  in  pots  out  at  your  window  in  Grace- 
churcn-street. 

Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  O.  What  d'ye  laugh  at,  Canton  ? 

Can.  Ah  !  que  cettc  similitude  est  drolc  !  so  clever 
what  you  say,  my  lor  ! 

Lord  O.  You  seem  mightily  engaged,  madam. 
What  are  those  pretty  hands  so  busily  employed 
about?  [To  FANNY. 

Fan.  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  lord !  Will 
your  lordship  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  it  ? 

Lord  O.  I'll  wear  it  next  my  heart,  madam.  I 
see  the  young  creature  dotes  on  me.  [Aside. 

Mist  S.  Lord,  sister !  you've  loaded  his  lordship 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the  cook,  or  the 
nurse,  carries  to  town,  on  a  Monday  morning,  for  a 
beaupot.  Will  your  lordship  give  me  leave  to  pre 
sent  you  with  this  rose  and  a  sprig  of  sweetbriar  ? 

Lord  0.  The  truest  emblems  of  yourself,  madam  ! 
all  sweetness  and  poignancy.  A  little  jealous,  poor 
soul  !  [Aside. 

Ster.  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  I'll  carry  )ou 
to  sec  my  ruins. 

Mr*.  H.  You'll  absolutely  fatigue  his  lordship 
with  over-walking,  brother. 

Lord  0.  Not  at  all,  madam.  We're  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  you  know  ;  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
spring,  youth,  and  beauty  !  [Leert  at  the  Women. 

Mrs.  H.  Quite  the  man  of  qualaty,  I  vow  and  pcr- 
test.  [Atidt. 

Can.  Take-a  my  arm,  my  lor ! 

[Lord  O.  lean*  on  him. 

Ster.  I'll  only  shew  his  lordship  my  ruins,  and 
the  cascade,  and  the  Chinese  bridge,  and  then  we'll 
go  in  to  breakfast. 

Lord  O.  Ruins,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Star.  Ay ;  ruins,  my  lord  ;  and  they  are  reckoned 
very  fine  ones,  too.  You  would  think  them  ready  t» 
tumble  on  your  head.  It  has  just  cost  me  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  put  my  ruins  in  thorough  repair. 
This  way,  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

L»rd  O.  [Going,  stop*.]  What  steeple's  that  we 
see  yonder  ?  The  parish  church,  I  suppose. 

Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  that's  admirable.  It  is  no 
church  at  all,  my  lord !  it  is  a  spire  that  I  have  built 
against  a  tree,  a  field  or  two  off,  to  terminate  the 
prospect.  One  must  always  have  a  church,  or  an 
olielisk,  or  something  to  terminate  the  prospect,  you 
know.  That's  a  rule  in  taste,  my  lord  ! 

/  0.  Very  ingenious  indeed  !     For  my  part,  I 
desire  no  liner  'prospect  than  this  I  see  before  me: 
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[leers  at  the  Women  :]  simple,  yet  varied  ;  bounded, 
yet  extensive.  Get  away,  Canton  !  [Pushes  CAN 
TON  au-ay  ]  I  want  no  assistance;  I'll  walk  with 
the  ladies. 

Ster.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Lead  on,  sir.  We  young  folks  here  will 
follow  you.  Madam  ;  Miss  Sterling ;  Miss  Fanny ; 
I  attend  you.  [Exit  after  STER.,  gallanting  the  Ladies. 

Can.  [Following.']  He  is  cock  o'de  game,  ma  foi ! 

[Exit. 

Sir  J.  Hark  ye,  Lovewell ;  you  must  not  go.  At 
length,  thank  Heaven  !  I  have  an  opportunity  to  un 
bosom.  1  know  you  are  faithful,  Lovewell,  and  flat 
ter  myself  you  would  rejoice  to  serve  me. 

Love.  Be  assured  you  may  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  J.  You  must  know  then,  notwithstanding  all 
appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marriage  between 
Miss  Sterling  aud  me  will  ccme  to  nothing. 

Lone.  How ! 

Sir  J.  It  will  be  no  match,  Lovewell. 

Love.  No  match  ? 

SirJ.  No. 

Love.  You  amaze  me.     What  should  prevent  it  ? 

SirJ.  I. 

Love.  You !    Wherefore  ? 

Sir  J.  I  don't  like  her. 

Love.  Very  plain  indeed  !  I  never  supposed  that 
you  were  extremely  devoted  to  her  from  inclination  ; 
but  thought  you  always  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  rather  than  affection. 

Sir  J.  Very  true.  I  came  into  the  family  without 
any  impressions  on  my  mind;  with  an  unimpassioned 
indifference,  ready  to  receive  one  woman  as  soon  as 
another.  I  looked  upon  love,  serious  sober  love,  as 
a  chimera,  and  marriage  as  a  thing  of  course,  as  you 
know  most  people  do.  But  I,  who  was  lately  so 
great  an  infidel  in  love,  am  now  one  of  its  sincerest 
votaries.  In  short,  my  defection  from  Miss  Ster 
ling  proceeds  from  the  violence  of  my  attachment  to 
another. 

Love.  Another?  So,  so  !  here  will  be  fine  work. 
And  pray  who  is  she  ? 

Sir  J.  Who  is  she  !  who  can  she  be  but  P^anny  ; 
the  tender,  amiable,  engaging  Fanny  ? 

Love.  Fanny  !    What  Fanny  ? 

Sir  J.  Fanny  Sterling,  her  sister.  Is  not  she  an 
angel,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Her  sister?  Confusion!  [,4sz<Ze.~j  You  must 
not  think  of  it,  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Not  think  of  it !  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else.  Nay,  tell  me.  Lovewell,  was  it  possible  for  me 
to  l>e  indulged  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  two 
such  objects  as  Fanny  and  her  sister,  and  not  find 
my  heart  led  by  insensible  attraction  towards  her? 
You  seem  confounded.  Why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 

Love.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  this  event  gives  me  infi 
nite  concern.  Why  did  not  you  break  this  affair  to 
the  family  before  ? 

Sir  J.  Under  such  embarrassed  circumstances  as 
I  have  been,  can  you  wonder  at  my  irresolution  or 
perplexity  ?  Nothing  but  despair,  the  fear  of  losing 
my  dear  Fanny,  could  bring  me  to  a  declaration 
even  now;  and  yet  I  think  I  know  Mr.  Sterling  so 
well,  that  strange  as  my  proposal  may  appear,  if  I 
can  make  it  advantageous  to  him  as  a  money  trans 
action,  as  I  am  sure  I  can,  he  will  certainly  come 
into  it. 

Love.  But  even  suppose  he  should,  which  I  very 
much  doubt,  I  don't  think  Fanny  herself  would 
listen  to  your  addresses. 

Sir  J.  You  are  deceived  a  little  in  that  particular. 

Love.  You'll  find  I'm  in  the  right. 


Sir  J.  I  have  some  little  reason  to  think  other 
wise. 

.    Love.  You  have  not  declared  your  passion  to  her 
already. 

Sir  J.  Yes,  I  have. 

Love.  Indeed  !  And — and — and  how  did  she  re 
ceive  it  ? 

Sir  J.  I  think  it  is  t>ot  very  easy  for  me  to  make 
my  addresses  to  any  woman,  without  receiving  some 
little  encouragement. 

Love.  Encouragement !  Did  she  give  you  any  en 
couragement  ? 

Sir  J.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  encouragement ; 
bul  she  blushed,  and  cried,  and  desired  me  not  to 
think  of  it  any  more :  upon  which  I  pressed  her 
hand;  kissed  it ;  swore  she  was  an  angel;  and  I 
could  see  it  tickled  her  to  the  soul. 

Love.  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at  your  de 
claration  ? 

Sir  J.  Why,  faith,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  a  little 
surprised ;  and  she  got  away  from  me  too  before  I 
could  thoroughly  explain  myself.  If  I  should  not 
meet  with  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  I  must 
get  you  to  deliver  a  letter  for  me. 

Love.  I !  a  letter  1  I  had  rather  have  nothing — 

Sir  J.  Nay,  you  promised  me  your  assistance ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  scruple  to  make  yourself 
useful  on  such  an  occasion.  You  may,  without  sus 
picion,  acquaint  her  verbally  of  my  determined  af 
fection  for  her,  and  that  I  am  resolved  to  ask  her 
father's  consent. 

Love.  As  to  that,  I — your  commands,  you  know  ; 
that  is,  if  she — Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  think  you  are  in 
the  wrong. 

Sir  J.  Well,  well,  that's  my  concern.  Ha !  there 
she  goes,  by  heaven  !  along  that  walk  yonder,  d'ye 
see  ?  I'll  go  to  her  immediately  ! 

Love.  You  are  too  precipitate.  Consider  what 
you  are  doing. 

Sir  J.  I  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  for  the 
universe. 

Love.  Nay,  pray  don't  go !  Your  violence  and 
eagerness  may  overcome  her  spirits.  The  shock  will 
be  too  much  for  her.  [Detains  him. 

Sir  J.  Nothing  shall  prevent  me.  Ha!  now  she 
turns  into  another  walk.  Let  me  go.  [Breaks  from 
him.]  I  shall  lose  her.  [Goiny,  turns  back.]  Be  sure 
now  to  keep  out  of  the  way  !  If  you  interrupt  us,  I 
shall  never  forgive  you.  [Exit  hastily. 

Love.  'Sdeath!  I  can't  bear  this.  In  love  with 
my  wife  !  acquaint  me  with  his  passion  for  her  t 
make  his  addresses  before  my  face  !  I  shall  break 
out  before  my  time.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
Fanny's  uneasiness.  She  could  not  encourage  him ; 
I  am  sure  she  could  not.  Ha !  they  are  turning  into 
the  walk,  and  coming  this  way.  Shall  I  leave  the 
place  ?  Leave  him  to  solicit  my  wife  ?  I  can't  sub 
mit  to  it.  They  come  nearer  and  nearer.  If  I  stay, 
it  will  look  suspicious.  It  may  betray  us,  and  in 
cense  him.  They  are  here.  I  must  go.  I  am  the 
most  unfortunate  fellow  in  the  world !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL  and  FANNY. 

Fan.  Leave  me,  Sir  John ;  I  beseech  you,  leave 
me !  Nay,  why  will  you  persist  to  follow  me  with 
idle  solicitations,  which  are  an  affront  to  my  cha 
racter,  and  an  injury  to  your  own  honour  ? 

Sir  J.  I  know  your  delicacy,  and  tremble  to  of 
fend  it :  but  let  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  be  my 
excuse.  Consider,  madam,  that  the  future  hapj 
ness  of  my  life  depends  on  my  present  application 
you.  Consider  that  this  clay  must  determine 
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fate;  and  these  are  perhaps  the  only  moments  Irt't 
me  to  incline  you  to  warrant  my  passion,  and  t<>  rn- 
treat  you  not  to  oppose  the  proposals  I  mean  to  open 
to  your  father. 

Fan.  For  shame,  for  shame,  Sir  John  !  Think  of 
your  previous  engagements.  Think  of  your  own 
situation,  and  think  of  mine.  What  have  you  dis 
covered  in  my  conduct,  that  mij;ht  encourage  you 
to  so  bold  a  declaration  ?  I  am  shocked  that  \mi 
should  venture  to  say  so  much,  and  blush  that  I 
should  even  dare  to  give  it  a  hearing.  Let  me  be 
gone. 

HIT  J.  Nay,  stay,  madam,  but  one  moment.  Y«i in 
sensibility  is  too  great.  Engagements  !  what  en 
gagements  have  been  pretended  on  either  side,  m<m- 
than  those  of  family  convenience  ?  I  went  on  in  the 
trammels  of  a  matrimonial  negotiation,  with  a  blind 
submission  to  your  father  and  Lord  Ogleby  ;  but  my 
heart  soon  claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted.  It  has 
devoted  itself  to  you,  and  obliges  me  to  plead 
earnestly  for  the  same  tender  interest  in  your*s. 

[•'an.  Have  a  care,  Sir  John!  do  not  mistake  a 
depraved  will  for  a  virtuous  inclination.  By  these 
common  pretences  of  the  heart,  half  our  sex  are 
made  fools,  and  a  greater  part  of  your's  despise 
them  for  it. 

Sir  J.  Affection,  you  will  allow,  is  involuntary. 
We  cannot  always  direct  it  to  the  object  on  which 
it  should  fix  ;  but  when  it  is  once  inviolably  at 
tached,  inviolably  as  mine  is  to  you,  it  often  creates 
reciprocal  affection.  When  I  last  urged  you  on 
this  subject,  you  heard  me  with  more  temper,  and  I 
hoped  with  some  compassion. 

Fan.  You  deceived  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to  ex 
ert  a  proper  spirit — nay,  if  I  did  not  even  express 
the  quickest  resentment  at  your  behaviour,  it  was 
only  in  consideration  of  that  respect  I  wish  to  pay 
you  in  honour  to  my  sister;  and  be  assured,  sir, 
woman  as  I  am,  that  my  vanity  could  reap  no  plea 
sure  from  a  triumph  that  must  result  from  the  black 
est  treachery  to  her.  l/JL""<7>  'ie  ttopt  her. 

Sir  J.  One  word,  and  I  have  done.  Your  sister, 
I  verily  believe,  neither  entertains  any  real  affec 
tion  for  me,  or  tenderness  for  you.  Your  father,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  much  concerned  by 
means  of  which  of  his  daughters  the  families  arc 
united.  Now,  as  they  cannot,  shall  not  be  connected, 
otherwise  than  by  my  union  with  you,  why  will  you, 
from  a  false  delicacy,  oppose  a  measure  so  conducive 
to  my  happiness,  and,  I  hope,  your  own  ?  I  love  you, 
most  passionately  and  sincerely  love  you,  and  hope 
to  propose  terms  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sterling:  if  then 
you  don't  absolutely  loath,  abhor,  and  scorn  me  ;  if 
there  is  no  other  happier  man — 

Fan.  Hear  me,  sir ;  hear  my  final  determination. 
Were  my  father  and  sister  as  insensible  as  you  are 
pleased  to  represent  them ;  were  my  heart  for  ever 
to  remain  disengaged  to  any  other— I  could  not 
listen  to  your  proposals.  What !  you,  on  the  very 
eve  of  a  marriage  with  my  sister ;  I,  living  under  the 
same  roof  with  her,  bound  not  only  by  the  laws  of 
friendship  and  hospitality,  but  even  the  ties  of 
blood,  to  contribute  to  her  happiness,  and  not  to 
conspire  against  her  peace,  the  peace  of  a  whole 
family,  and  that  of  my  own  too  !  Away,  away,  Sir 
John  !  At  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances, 
your  addresses  only  inspire  me  with  horror.  Nay, 
you  must  detain  me  no  longer :  I  will  go. 

Sir  J.  Do  not  leave  me  in  absolute  despair.    Give 

me  a  glimpse  of  hope.  [FalU  on  hit  knees. 

I  cannot.   Pray,  Sir  John.    [Struggle*  to  go. 

Sir  J.    Shall  this  hand  be   given   to  another  ? 


[Kis»et  her  hand.  ]  No,  1  cannot  endure  it.  My  whole 
-MI,!  i-  yi'ur's,  and  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life  is 
in  \our  power. 

sister  here  !    Kise,  for  bhame.  Sir 
John. 

Sir  J.   Miss  Sterling!  [Ritei. 

Mist  S.  I  beg  pardon,  sir!  You'll  'xcu-e  me, 
madam.  I  have  broke  in  upon  you  a  little  in  oppor 
tunely,  I  believe;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
you  :  I  only  came,  sir,  to  let  you  know  that  I 
M  waits,  if  you  have  finished  your  morning's  de 
votion. 

Sir  J.  1  am  very  sensible,  Miss  Sterling,  that  thii 
may  appear  particular,  bul — 

Mitt  S.  O  dear,  Sir  John,  don't  put  yourself  to 
the  trouble  of  an  apology;  the  thing  explains  itself. 

Sir  J.  It  will  soon,  madam.  In  the  meantime,  I 
can  only  assure  you  of  my  profound  respect  and 
esteem  for  you,  and  make  no  doubt  of  convincing 
Mr.  Sterling  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  my  in 
tentions.  And — and — your  humble  servant,  madam ! 
[Ejit  in  confusion. 

Mitt  S.  Respect !  Insolence !  Esteem  !  Very  fine 
truly.  And  you,  madam !  my  sweet,  delicate,  inno 
cent,  sentimental  sister !  will  you  convince  my  papa 
too  of  the  integrity  of  your  intentions  ? 

Fan.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister.  Indeed 
I  don't  deserve  it.  Believe  me,  you  can't  be  more 
offended  at  his  behaviour  than  I  am,  and  I  am  sure 
it  cannot  make  you  half  so  miserable. 

Mits  S.  Make  me  miserable !  You  arc  mightily 
deceived,  madam  ;  it  gives  me  no  sort  of  uneasiness, 
I  assure  you.  A  base  fellow  !  As  for  you,  miss,  the 
pretended  softness  of  your  disposition,  your  artful 
good-nature,  never  imposed  upon  inc.  I  always  knew 
you  to  be  sly,  envious,  and  deceitful 

Fan.  Indeed  you  wrong  me. 

Mitt  S.  Ohj  you  are  all  goodness,  to  be  sure !  Did 
not  I  find  him  on  his  knees  before  you  ?  Did  not  I 
see  him  kiss  your  sweet  hand  ?  Did  not  I  hear  his 
protestations  ?  Was  not  I  a  witness  of  your  dissem 
bled  modesty  ?  No,  no,  my  dear !  don't  imagine 
that  you  can  make  a  fool  of  your  elder  sister  so 
easily. 

Fan.  Sir  John,  I  own,  is  to  blame ;  but  I  am  above 
the  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  least  injury. 

Mist  S.  We  shall  try  that,  madam.  I  hope,  miss, 
you'll  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to  my  papa 
and  my  aunt,  for  they  shall  both  know  of  this  matter, 
I  promise  you.  [Exit. 

Fan.  How  unhappy  I  am !  My  distresses  multi 
ply  upon  me.  Mr.  Lovewell  must  now  become  ac 
quainted  with  Sir  John's  behaviour  to  me,  and  in  a 
manner  that  may  add  to  his  uneasiness.  My  father, 
instead  of  being  disposed  by  fortunate  circumstances 
to  forgive  any  transgressions,  will  be  previously  in 
censed  against  me.  My  sister  and  my  aunt  will  be 
come  irreconcilably  my  enemies,  and  rejoice  in  my 
disgrace.  Yet,  at  all  events,  I  am  determined  on 
a  discovery.  I  dread  it,  and  am  resolved  to  hasten 
it.  It  is  surrounded  with  more  horrors  every  instant, 
as  it  appears  every  instant  more  necessary.  [Exit. 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— A  H*ll. 


you.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Sergeant.  Gentlemen, 
your  servant.  Well,  are  all  matters  concluded?  Has 
that  snail-paced  conveyancer,  old  Ferret,  of  Gray's- 
inn,  settled  the  articles  at  last  ?  Do  you  approve  of 
what  he  has  done  ?  Will  his  tackle  hold  tight  and 
strong  ?  Eh,  master  Serjeant  ? 

Flow.  My  friend  Ferret's  slow  and  sure,  sir;  Imt 
then,  serius  out  citius,  as  we  say,  sooner  or  later,  Mr. 
Sterling,  he  is  sure  to  put  his  business  out  of  hand 


Enter  a  Servant,  conducting  in  Sergeant  FLOWER 
and  Counsellors  TRAVERSE  and  TRUEMAN,  all 
booted. 
Serv.  This  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen.     My 

------  -        »  -      --       j O -~      •• O      7 

,  .  and  all  other  instruments  along  with  him  ;  and  the 
I'll  let  him  know,  and  he  will  wait  on  you  immedi-  settlement  is>  j  believe,  as  good  a  settlement  as  any 
ately.  settlement  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Flow.  Mighty  well,  young  man,  mighty  well. 

Serv.  Please  to  favour  me  with  your  names,  gen 


tlemen. 

Flow.  Let  Mr.  Sterling  know,  that  Mr.  Sergeant 


Ster.  But  that  d — n'd  mortgage  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  There  don't  appear  to  be  any  other  incum- 
brances,  I  hope  ? 

Trav.  I  can  answer  for  that,  sir ;  and  that  will 


Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  are    be  cieajea  Off  immediately  on   the  'payment  of  the 
come  to  wait  on  him  a  s  appointment.   |  first  part  of  Miss   sterling's  portion.     You  agree, 

[Servant  re- 


Serv.  I  will,  sir. 

Flow.    And  harkye,    young   man 
iurm.l  Desire  my  servant — Mr.  Sergeant  Flower' 
servant — to  bring  in  my  green  and  gold  saddle 
cloth  and  pistols,  and  lay  them  down  here  in  the 
hall,  with  my  portmanteau. 

Serv.  I  will,  sir.  [Ejrit. 

Flow.  Well,  gentlemen;  the  settling  these  mar 
riage  articles  falls  conveniently  enough,  almost  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  circuits.  Let  me  see ;  the  Home, 


on  your  part,  to  come  down  with  eighty  thousand 
pounds  ? 

Ster.  Down  on  the  nail.  Aye,  aye,  my  money  is 
ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases.  He  shall  have  it  in 
India  bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  he  chooses.  Your 
lords  and  your  dukes,  and  your  people  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  stick  at  payments  sometimes. 
,  no  credit  lost  with  them  ;  but  no  fear 
eh,  Mr.  Sergeant? 

Flow.  Sir  John   having  last  term,  according  to 


the  Midland,  and  Western ;  ay,  we  can  all  cross  the  agreement,  levied  a  fine,  and  suffered  a  recoverv, 
country  well  enough  to  our  several  destinations.  has  hitherto  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Ogleby  estate, 
Traverse,  when  do  you  begin  at  Hertford  ?  I  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  the  present 

Trav.  The  day  after  to-morrow.  intended    marriage  ;    on    which    above-mentioned 

Flow.  That  is  commission-day  with  us  at  War-  o?leby  estate>  a  jointure  of  two  thousand  pounds  per 
wick,  too;  but  my  clerk  has  retainers  for  every  annum  -w  secured  to  your  eldest  daughter,  now  Eli- 
cause  in  the  paper,  so  it  will  be  time  enough  if  I  am  zabetb  Sterling,  spinster,  and  the  whole  estate,  after 
there  next  morning.  Besides  I've  half  a  dozen  [the  death  of  the  aforesaid  earl,  descends  to  the  heirs 


Traverse  ? 

Trav.  True  ;  and  pray,  Mr.   Sergeant,  are  you 
concerned  in  Jones  and  Thomas,  at  Lincoln  ? 

Flow.  I  am :  for  the  plaintiff. 

Trav.  And  what  do  you  think  on't  ? 

Flow.  A  nonsuit. 

Trav.  I  thought  so. 


mediate  possession   of  as   much   of  his   lordship 
Somersetshire  estate,  as  lies  in  the  manors  of  Hog- 
more  and  Cranford,  amounting  to  between  two  and 
three  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sterling,  a  further  sum  of  seventy  thousand — 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL. 
Ster.  Ah,  Sir  John!     Here  we  are,  hard  at  it; 


Flow.  Oh,  no  manner  of  doubt  on't— luce  clarius  j        •       the  road  to  matrimony.     First  the  lawyers, 
—we  have  no  right  in  us.  We  have  but  one  chance.    then  comes  the  doctor>     Lct  us  but  despatch  the 

Trav.  What's  that?  long-robe,   we   shall   soon   get   pudding-sleeves  to 

Flow.  Why,  my  lord  chief  does  not  go  the  circuit    WQ  °k   j  warrant  you- 

this  time,  and  my  brother  Puzzle  being  in  the  com- 1      s^  j   j   am  w        to  interrupt  yoUj  sjr .  but  I 
mission,  the  cause  will  come  on  before  him.  fa        that  both         and  these  gentlemen  will  e: 

True.  Ay,  that  may  do  indeed;  if  you  can  but  I  Having  something  very  particular  for  your 

throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant  s  counsel.         private  ear,  I  took  the  liberty  of  following  you,  and 

Flow.  True.    Mr.  Trueman,  I  think  you  are  con-  ' * 
cerned  for  Lord  Ogleby  in  this  affair  ?  •  atel 

True.  I  am,  sir.     I  have  the  honour  to  be  related  I      <J'      *         -^ 

•    *.  I***.*,   »**•  ^          1_  •          •      I         Of67\    •**Y)    WllH    ****     ***j     **^**» *, •     vi~»* v*~*«^"3        *.*.. 

to  his  lordship,  and  hold  some  courts  for  him  in    Sergeant,— you'll  excuse  it ;  business  must  be  done, 
Somersetshire  ;  go  to  the  Western  circuit,  and  at-  know>     The  writings  win  keep  cold  till  to-mor- 

tend  the  sessions  at  Exeter,  merely  because  his  lord 
ship's  interests  and  property  lie  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Flow.  Ha!  and  pray,  Mr.  Trueman,  how  long 
have  you  been  called  to  the  bar? 

True.  About  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 

Flow.  Ha !  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had  the  plea 
sure  of  seeing  you  before.  I  wish  you  success,  young 
gentleman  1 

Enter  STERLING. 


you  will  oblige  me  with  an  audience  immedi- 
[To  STEALING. 
all  my  heart!  Gentlemen, — Mr. 

"  usine 
writings  will  keep 

must  be  at  Warwick,  Mr.  Sterling,  the 
day  after. 

Ster.  Nay,  nay,  I  sha'n't  part  with  you  to-night, 
gentlemen,  I  promise  you.  My  house  is  very  full, 
but  I  have  beds  for  you  all,  beds  for  your  servants, 
and  stabling  for  all  your  horses.  Will  you  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden,  and  view  some  of  my  improve 
ments  before  dinner  ?  or  will  you  amuse  yourself  on 
the  green,  with  a  game  at  bowls  and  a  cool  tankard? 


Ster.  Oh,  Mr.  Sergeant  Flower,  I  am  glad  to  see    My  servants  shall  attend  you.     Do  you  choose  any 
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other  refreshment  ?  Call  for  what  you  please  ;  <lo 
as  you  please;  make  yourselves  quite  at  home,  I 
beg  of  you.  Here,  Thomas!  Harry!  William! 
wait  on  these  gentlemen  !— [Follow  the  Lairyert  out, 
bairling  and  talkiny,  and  than  returnt  to  Sn  .JOHN.  ] 
And  now,  sir,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service.  What 
arc  your  commands  with  me,  Sir  John? 

Sir  J.  After  having  carried  tlic  negotiation  be 
tween  our  families  to  so  great  a  length ;  after  hav 
ing  assented  so  readily  to  all  your  proposals,  as  well 
as  received  so  many  instaiu •••*  of  your  cheerful  com 
pliance  with  the  demands  made  on  our  part,  I  am 
extremely  concerned,  Mr.  Sterling,  to  bo  the  invo 
luntary  cause  of  any  uneasiness. 

Ster.  Uneasiness!  what  uneasiness  ?  Where  busi- 
B6M  is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  parti. •> 
understand  one  another,  there  can  be  no  uneaM 
You  agree,  on  such  and  such  conditions,  to  r< 
my  daughter  for  a  wife ;  on  the  same  conditions  1 
agree  to  receive  you  as  a  son-in-law ;  and  as  to  all 
the  rest,  it  follows  of  course,  you  know,  as  regularly 
as  the  payment  of  a  bill  after  acceptance. 

Sir  J.  Pardon  me,  sir,  more  uneasiness  has  arisen 
than  you  are  aware  of.  I  am  myself,  at  this  instant, 
in  a  state  of  inexpressible  embarrassment;  Miss 
Sterling,  I  know,  is  extremely  disconcerted  too; 
and  unless  you  will  oblige  me  with  the  assistance  of 
your  friendship,  I  foresee  the  speedy  progress  of 
discontent  and  animosity  through  the  whole  family. 

Ster.  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?  I  don't  under 
stand  a  single  syllable. 

Sir  J.  In  one  word,  then,  it  will  be  absolutely  im 
possible  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engagements  in  regard 
to  Miss  Sterling. 

Star.  How,  Sir  John  ?  Do  you  mean  to  put  an  af 
front  upon  my  family  ?  What !  refuse  to — 

Sir  J.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  neither  mean  to  af 
front  nor  forsake  your  family.  My  only  fear  is  that 
you  should  desert  me ;  for  the  whole  happiness  of 
iny  life  depends  on  my  being  connected  with  your 
family,  by  the  nearest  and  teuderest  ties  in  the 
world. 

Star.  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me,  but  a  moment 
ago,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to 
marry  my  daughter? 

Sir  J.  True.    But  you  have  another  daughter,  sir. 

Ster.  Well! 

Sir  J.  Who  has  obtained  the  most  absolute  domi 
nion  over  my  heart.  I  have  already  declared  uiy 
passion  to  her;  nay,  Miss  Sterling  herself  is  also 
apprised  of  it ;  and  if  you  will  but  give  a  sanction 
to  my  present  addresses,  the  uncommon  merit  of 
Miss  Sterling  will  no  doubt  recommend  her  to  a 
person  of  equal,  if  not  superior  rank  to  myself,  and 
our  families  may  still  be  allied  by  my  union  with 
Miss  Fanny. 

Ster,  Mighty  fine,  truly  !  Why  what  the  plague 
do  you  make  of  us,  Sir  John  ?  Do  you  come  to 
market  for  my  daughters,  like  servants  at  a  statute- 
fair  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  will  suffer  you,  or  any 
man  in  the  world,  to  come  into  ray  house,  like  the 
grand  seignior,  and  throw  the  handkerchief  first  to 
one,  and  then  to  t'other,  just  as  he  pleases?  Do  you 
think  I  drive  a  kind  of  African  slave-trade  with 
them,  and — 

Sir  J.  A  moment's  patience,  sir.  Nothing  but  the 
excess  of  my  passion  for  Miss  Fanny  should  have 
induced  me  to  take  any  step  that  had  the  least  ap 
pearance  of  disrespect  to  any  part  of  your  family  ; 
and  even  now  I  am  desirous  to  atone  for  my  trans 
gression,  by  making  the  most  adequate  compensa 
tion  that  lies  in  uiy  power. 


;.  Compensation  !   what  compensation  can  you 


-i.y  make  in  such  a  case  as  this,  Sir  John  ? 

•S'/r  ./.  ('..me,  r«.me,  Mr.  Sterling;  I  know  you  to 
be  a  man  «.:  .n  of  business,  a  man  of  the 

world.  I'll  deal  frankly  with  you;  and  you  shall 
see  that  I  don't  desire  a  change  of  measures  for  my 
own  gratification,  without  endeavouring  to  make  it 
advantageous  to  you. 

St>  j  .  What  advantage  can  your  inconstancy  bo 
to  me,  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  J.  I'll  tell  you,  sir.  You  know  that  by  tho 
articles  at  present  subsisting  between  us,  on  the  day 
of  my  marriage  with  Miss  Merling,  you  agree  to  pay 
down  the  gross  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

Ster.  Well  ! 

Sir  J.  Now,  if  you  will  but  consent  to  my  waiving 
that  marriage— 

Ster.  I  agree  to  your  waiving  that  marriage? 
Impossible,  Sir  John  ! 

Sir  J.  I  hope  not,  sir;  as,  on  my  part,  I  will 
agree  to  waive  my  right  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  the  fortune  I  was  to  receive  with  her. 

Ster.  Thirty  thousand,  d'ye  say  ? 

Sir  J.  Yes,  sir  ;  acd  accept  of  Miss  Fanny  with 
fifty  thousand,  instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Fifty  thousand  —  [Pouting. 

Sir  J.  Instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Why,  why,  there  may  be  something  in  that. 
Let  me  see.  Fanny  with  fifty  thousand,  instead  of 
Betsy  with  fourscore.  But  how  can  this  be,  Sir 
John  ?  for  you  know  I  am  to  pay  this  money  into 
the  hands  of  my  Lord  Ogleby,  who,  I  believe,  be 
tween  you  and  me,  Sir  John,  is  not  overstocked 
with  ready  money  at  present  ;  and  threescore  thou 
sand  of  it,  you  know,  is  to  go  to  pay  off  the  present 
encumbrances  on  the  estate,  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  That  objection  is  easily  obviated.  Ten 
of  the  twenty  thousand,  which  would  remain  as  a 
surplus  of  the  fourscore,  after  paying  off  the  mort 
gage,  was  intended  by  his  lordship  for  my  use,  that 
we  might  set  off  with  some  little  eclat  on  our  mar 
riage  ;  and  the  other  ten  for  his  own.  Ten  thousand 
pounds,  therefore,  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  imme 
diately  ;  and  for  the  remaining  twenty  thousand, 
you  shall  have  a  moi  tgage  on  that  part  of  the  estate 
which  is  to  be  made  over  to  me,  with  whatever  se 
curity  you  shall  require  for  the  regular  payment  of 
the  interest,  till  the  principal  is  duly  discharged. 

Ster.  Why,  to  do  you  justice,  Sir  John,  there  it 
something  fair  and  open  in  your  proposal  ;  and  since 
I  find  you  do  not  mean  to  put  an  affront  upon  tho 
family  — 

Sir  J.  Nothing  was  ever  further  from  my  thoughts, 
Mr.  Sterling.  And  after  all,  the  whole  affair  is 
nothing  extraordinary  ;  such  things  happen  every 
day  ;  and  as  the  world  has  only  heard  generally  of 
a  treaty  between  the  families,  when  this  marriage 
takes  place,  nobody  will  be  the  wiser,  if  we  have 
but  discretion  enough  to  keep  our  own  counsel. 

Sttr.  True,  true  ;  and  since  you  only  transfer 
from  one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more  than  trans 
ferring  so  much  stock,  you  know. 

Sir  J.  The  very  thing  ! 

Ster.  Odso  !  I  had  quite  forgot  We  are  reckon 
ing  without  our  host  here.  There  is  another  difficulty. 

Sir  J.  You  alarm  me.     What  can  that  be  ? 

Ster.  I  can't  stir  a  step  in  this  business  without 
consulting  my  sister  Heidelberg.  The  family  has 
very  great  expectations  from  her,  and  we  must  not 
give  her  any  offence. 

Sir  J.  But  if  you  come  into  this  measure,  surely 
she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  consent 
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Ster.  I  don't  know  that ;  Betsy  is  her  darling, 
and  I  can't  tell  how  far  she  may  resent  any  slight 
that  seems  to  be  offered  to  her  favourite  niece. 
HoVever,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  You  shall 
go  and  break  the  matter  to  her  first;  and  by  that 
time  I  may  suppose  that  your  rhetoric  has  prevailed 
on  her  to  listen  to  reason,  I  will  step  in  to  reinforce 
your  arguments. 

Sir  J.  I'll  fly  to  her  immediately.  You  promise 
me  your  assistance  ? 

Ster.  I  do. 

Sir  J.  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it !  And  now, 
success  attend  me  !  [Going. 

Ster.  Harkye,  Sir  John !  [Sir  J.  returns.)  Not 
a  word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  my  sister,  Sir  John. 

SirJ.  O,  I  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb,  sir.        [Going. 

Ster.  You'll  remember  it  is  thirty  thousand  ? 

Sir  J.  To  be  sure  I  do. 

Ster.  But,  Sir  John  !  one  thing  more.  [Sir  J.  re 
turns.]  My  lord  must  know  nothing  of  this  stroke  of 
friendship  between  us. 

Sir  J.  Not  for  the  world.  Let  me  alone  !  let  me 
alone !  [  Offering  to  go. 

Ster.  [Holding  him.]  And  when  everything  is 
agreed,  we  must  give  each  other  a  bond  to  be  held 
fast  to  the  bargain. 

Szr  J.  To  be  sure.  A  bond,  by  all  means ;  a 
bond,  or  whatever  you  please.  [Exit  hastily. 

Ster.  I  should  have  thought  of  more  conditions. 
He's  in  a  humour  to  give  me  everything.  Why, 
what  mere  children  are  your  fellows  of  quality,  that 
cry  for  a  plaything  one  minute,  and  throw  it  by  the 
next !  As  changeable  as  the  weather,  and  as  un 
certain  as  the  stocks.  Special  fellows  to  drive  a 
bargain  !  and  yet  they  are  to  take  care  of  the  inter 
est  of  the  nation,  truly  !  Here  does  this  whirligig 
man  of  fashion  offer  to  give  up  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  hard  money,  with  as  much  indifference  as 
if  it  were  a  China  orange.  By  this  mortgage,  I 
shall  have  a  hold  on  his  terra  firma ;  and  if  he 
wants  more  money,  as  he  certainly  will,  let  him 
have  children  by  my  daughter  or  no,  I  shall  ha,ve 
his  whole  estate  in  a  net  for  the  benefit  of  my  family. 
Well,  thus  it  is,  that  the  children  of  citizens  who 
have  acquired  fortunes,  prove  persons  of  fashion  ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  persons  of  fashion,  who  have 
ruined  their  fortunes,  reduce  the  next  generation  to 
cits.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Apartment. 

Enter  Mrs.  HEIDELBERG  and  Miss  STERLING. 

Miss  S.  This  is  your  gentle-looking,  soft-speak 
ing,  sweet-smiling,  affable  Miss  Fanny,  for  you  ! 

Mrs.  H.  My  Miss  Fanny  !  I  disclaim  her.  With 
all  her  arts,  she  never  could  insinuate  herself  into 
my  good  graces  ;  and  yet  she  has  a  way  with  her, 
that  deceives  man,  woman,  and  child,  except  you 
and  me,  niece. 

Miss  S.  O,  ay  ;  she  wants  nothing  but  a  crook  in 
her  hand,  and  a  lamb  under  her  arm,  to  be  a  perfect 
*  picture  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 

Mrs.  H.  Just  as  I  was  drawn  at  Amsterdam, 
when  I  went  over  to  visit  my  husband's  relations. 

Miss  S.  And  then  she's  so  mighty  good  to  ser 
vants. — "  Pray,  John,  do  this ;  pray,  Thomas,  do 
that :  thank  you,  Jenny  ;" — and  then  so  humble  to 
her  relations — "  To  be  sure,  papa  ; — as  my  aunt 
pleases  ; — my  sister  knows  best."  But  with  all  her 
demureness  and  humility,  she  has  no  objection  to 
De  Lady  Melvil,  it  seems,  nor  to  any  wickedness 
that  can  make  her  so. 


Mrs.  H.  She  Lady  Melvil  !  Compose  yourself, 
iece.  I'll  ladyship  her,  indeed :  a  little  creppin, 
cantin — She  sha'nt  be  the  better  for  a  farden  of  my 
money.  But  tell  me,  child,  how  does  this  intriguing 
with  Sir  John  correspond  with  her  partiality  to 
Lovewell  ?  I  don't  see  a  concatunation  here. 

Miss  S.  There  I  was  deceived,  madam.  I  took 
all  their  whisperings  and  stealings  into  corners,  to 
be  the  mere  attraction  of  vulgar  minds  ;  but  be 
hold  !  their  private  meetings  were  not  to  contrive 
their  own  insipid  happiness,  but  to  conspire  against 
mine.  But  I  know  whence  proceeds  Mr.  Lovewell's 
resentment  to  me.  I  could  not  stoop  to  be  familiar 
with  my  father's  clerk,  and  so  I  have  lost  his  inter 
est. 

Mrs.  H.  My  spurit  to  a  T.  My  dear  child ! 
[Kisses  her.]  Mr.  Heidelberg  lost  his  election  for 
member  of  parliament,  because  I  would  not  demean 
myself  to  be  slabbered  about  by  drunken  shoe 
makers,  beastly  cheesemongers,  and  tallow-chand 
lers.  However,  niece,  I  can't  help  diffuring  a  little 
in  opinion  from  you  in  this  matter.  My  experunce 
and  sagucity  makes  me  still  suspect  that  there  is 
something  more  between  her  and  that  Lovewell, 
notwithstanding  this  affair  of  Sir  John.  T  had  my 
eye  upon  them  the  whole  time  of  breakfast.  Sir 
John,  I  observed,  looked  a  little  confounded,  in- 
deed,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed  in 
the  garden.  You  seemed  to  sit  upon  thorns  too ; 
but  Fanny  and  Mr.  Lovewell  made  quite  another- 
guess  sort  of  a  figur !  and  were  as  perfect  a  pictur 
of  two  distressed  lovers  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  by 
Raphael  Angelo.  As  to  Sir  John  and  Fanny,  I 
want  a  matter-of-fact. 

Miss  S.  Matter-of-fact,  madam !  Did  not  I  come 
unexpectedly  upon  them  ?  Was  not  Sir  John  kneel 
ing  at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her  hand  ?  Did  not  he 
look  all  love,  and  she  all  confusion  ?  Is  not  that 
matter-of-fact  ?  And  did  not  Sir  John,  the  moment 
that  papa  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  the  lawyer- 
men,  get  up  from  breakfast,  and  follow  him  imme 
diately  ?  And  I  warrant  you  that  by  this  time  he 
has  made  proposals  to  him  to  marry  my  sister.  Oh, 
that  some  other  person,  an  earl  or  a  duke,  would 
make  his  addresses  to  me,  that  I  might  be  revenged 
on  this  monster ! 

Mrs.  H.  Be  cool,  child.  You  shall  be  Lady  Mel 
vil,  in  spite  of  all  their  caballins,  if  it  costs  me  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  turn  the  scale.  Sir  John  may 
apply  to  my  brother  indeed ;  but  I'll  make  them  all 
know  who  governs  in  this  fammaly. 

Miss  S.  As  I  live,  madam,  yonder  comes  Sir 
John.  A  base  man  !  I  can't  endure  the  sight  of 
him.  I'll  leave  the  room  this  instant.  [Disordered. 

Mrs.  H.  Pool  thing  !  Well,  retire  to  your  own 
chamber,  child.  I'll  give  it  him,  I  warrant  you  ; 
and  by-and-by  I'll  come  and  let  you  know  all  that 
has  past  between  us. 

Miss  S.  Pray  do,  madam.  [Looking  back.]  A  vile 
wretch  !  [Exit  in  a  rage. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL. 

Sir  /.  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  ma 
dam.  [Bowing  very  respectfully. 

Mrs.  H.  Your  servant,  Sir  John. 

[Dropping  a  half  curtsey  and  pouting. 

Sir  J.  Miss  Sterling's  manner  of  quitting  the 
room  on  my  approach,  and  the  visible  coolness  of 
your  behaviour  to  me,  madam,  convince  me  that  she 
has- acquainted  you  with  what  passed  this  morning. 

Mrs.  H.  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir  John,  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  anything  that  should  induce  me  to 
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change  the  opinion  which  I  would  always  wish  to 
entertain  of  a  person  of  qualaty.  [Poutiny. 

Sir  J.  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  merit 
the  best  opinion  from  Mrs.  Heidelberg;  and  when 
she  conies  to  weigh  circumstances,  1  ll.itl«-r  in \sclf — 

Mrs.  H.  You  do  flatter  yourself,  if  you  imagine 
that  I  can  approve  of  your  behaviour  to  my  niece,  Sir 
John.  And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir  John, 
that  you  have  been  drawn  into  an  action  much  1/e- 
neath  you,  Sir  John  ;  and  that  I  look  upon  every 
injury  offered  to  Miss  Betty  Sterling,  as  an  affront 
to  myself,  Sir  John.  [H'armti/. 

Sir  J.  I  would  not  offend  you  for  the  world,  ma 
dam ;  but  when  I  am  influenced  by  a  partiality  for 
another,  however  ill-founded,  I  hope  your  discern 
ment  and  good  sense  will  think  it  rather  a  point  of 
honour  to  renounce  engagements  which  I  could  not 
fulfil  so  strictly  as  I  ought;  and  that  you  will  ex 
cuse  the  change  in  my  inclinations,  since  the  new 
object,  as  well  as  the  first,  has  the  honour  of  being 
your  niece,  madam. 

Mrs.  H.  I  disclaim  her  as  a  niece,  Sir  John ; 
Miss  Sterling  disclaims  her  as  a  sister;  and  the 
whole  fammaly  must  disclaim  her,  for  her  monstrous 
baseness  and  treachery. 

Sir  J.  Indeed  she  lias  been  guilty  of  none,  ma 
dam.  Her  hand  and  her  heart  are,  I  am  sure,  en 
tirely  at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Sterling. 
And  if  you  should  not  oppose  my  inclinations,  I  am 
sure  of  Mr.  Sterling's  consent,  madam. 

Mr*.  H.  Indeed? 

Sir  J.  Quite  certain,  madam. 

Enter  STERLING  unperceived. 

Ster.  [Behind.]  So !  they  seem  to  be  coming  to 
terms  already.  I  may  venture  to  make  my  appear 
ance.  [Ster liny  advance*  by  deyreet. 

Mn.  H.  To  marry  Fanny  ? 

Sir  /.  Yes,  madam. 

Mn.  H.  My  brother  has  given  his  consent,  you 
say  ? 

Sir  /.  In  the  most  ample  manner,  with  no  other 
restriction  than  the  failure  of  your  concurrence, 
madam.  [Seet  Sterliny.]  Oh,  here's  Mr.  Sterling, 
who  will  confirm  what  I  have  told  you. 

Mn.  H.  What,  have  you  consented  to  give  up 
your  eldest  daughter  in  this  manner,  brother? 

•Ster.  Give  her  up  ?  heaven  forbid  !  No,  not  give 
her  up,  sister ;  only  in  case  that  you — Zounds  !  I 
am  afraid  you  have  said  too  much,  Sir  John. 

[Apart  to  Sir  J. 

Mrt.  H.  Yes,  yes;  I  see  now  that  it  is  true 
enough  what  my  niece  told  me.  You  are  all  plottin 
and  caballin  against  her.  Pray,  does  Lord  Ogleby 
know  of  this  affair  ? 

S<>  J.  I  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted  with 
it,  madam. 

Mrt.  B,  No,  I  warrant  you.  I  thought  so.  And 
00  bis  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are  not  to  be  con 
sulted  till  the  last ! 

Ster.  What !  did  not  you  consult  my  lord  ?  Oh, 
fie  for  shame,  Sir  John ! 

Sir  J.  Nay,  but  Mr.  Sterling — 

Mrt.  H.  We,  who  arc  the  persons  of  most  con 
sequence  and  cxperunce  in  the  two  fammalies,  are 
to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  till  the  whole  is  as 
good  as  concluded  upon.  But  his  lordship,  I  am 
sure,  will  have  more  generosaty  than  to  counte 
nance  such  a  perceding.  And  I  could  not  have  ex 
pected  such  behaviour  from  a  person  of  your  qualaty, 
Sir  John.  And  as  for  you,  brother — 

Ster.  Nay,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister. 


Mn   H.  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  you. 
you  no  spurrit  ?  no  more  concern  for  the  honour  of 
our  fammaly  than  to  consent — 

Stt-r.  Consent !  I  consent!    As  I  hope  for  m- 
I  never  gave  my  consent.    Did  I  consent,  Sir  John  ? 

•SVr  J.  Not  absolutely,  without  Mrs.  Heidelberg's 
concurrence.  But  in  case  of  her  approbation — 

Ster.  Ay,  in  case,  I  grant  you  ;  that  is,  if  my 
sister  approved.  But  that's  quite  another  thing, 
you  know.  [To  M 

Mrt.  H.  Your  sister  approve,  indeed  !    I  thought 
you    knew   her   better,    brother    Sterling.      \S 
approve  of   having    your   eldest  daughtei 
upon  your  hands,    and  r\(  handed  for  the  younger? 
I  am  surprised  how  you  could  listen  to  such  a  scan 
dalous  proposal. 

Ster.  I  tell  you,  I  never  did  listen  to  it.  Did  not 
I  say  that  I  would  be  entirely  u'overm  d  by  my  sif 
ter,  Sir  John  ?  And  unless  she  agreed  to  your  mar 
rying  Fanny— 

Mrt.  H.  I  agree  to  his  marrying  Fanny  ! — abo 
minable  !  The  man  is  absolutely  out  of  his  senses. 
Can't  that  wise  head  of  your's  foresee  the  conse 
quence  of  all  this,  brother  Sterling  ?  Will  Sir  John 
take  Fanny  without  a  fortune  ?  No !  After  you 
have  settled  the  largest  part  of  your  property  on 
your  youngest  daughter,  can  there  be  an  equal  por 
tion  left  tor  the  eldest  ?  No  !  Docs  not  this  over 
turn  the  whole  systum  of  the  fammaly  ?  Yes, 
yes,  yes  ! 

Ster.  Do  you  see  now  what  you've  done  ?  Don't 
betray,  me,  Sir  John.  [Apart  to  Sir  J. 

Mrt.  H.  You  know  I  was  always  for  my  niece 
Betsy's  marrying  a  person  of  the  very  first  qualaty. 
That  was  my  maxum:  and,  therefore,  much  the 
largest  settlement  was  of  course  to  be  made  upon 
her.  As  for  Fanny,  if  she  could,  with  a  fortune  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  get  a  knight,  or 
a  member  of  parliament,  or  a  rich  common  council 
man,  for  a  husband,  I  thought  it  might  do  very 
well. 

Sir  J.  But  if  a  better  match  should  offer  itself, 
why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  H.  What !  at  the  expense  of  her  elder  sis 
ter?  O  fie,  Sir  John!  How  could  you  bear  to 
hear  such  an  indignaty,  brother  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  I !  Nay,  I  sha'n't  hear  of  it,  I  promise  you. 
I  can't  hear  of  it,  indeed,  Sir  John. 

Mrt.  H.  But  you  have  heard  of  it,  brother  Ster 
ling  ;  you  know  you  have,  and  sent  Sir  John  to 
propose  it  to  me.  But  if  you  can  give  up  your 
daughter,  I  sha'n't  forsake  my  niece,  I  assure  you. 
Ah  !  if  my  poor  dear  Mr.  Heidelberg,  and  our 
sweet  babes  had  been  alive,  he  would  not  have  be 
haved  so. 

Ster.  Did  I,  Sir  John  ?  Nay,  speak  !  Bring  me 
off,  or  we  are  ruined.  [Apart  to  Sir  J. 

Sir  J.  Why,  to  be  sure,  to  speak  the  truth — 

Afr*.  H.  To  speak  the  truth  ! — To  speak  the 
truth,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  both.  But  have  a  care 
what  you  are  about,  brother  !  have  a  care,  I  say. 
The  counsellors  are  in  the  house,  I  hear ;  and  if 
everything  is  not  settled  to  my  liking,  I'll  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  if  I  live  these  hundred 
years.  I'll  go  over  to  Holland,  and  settle  with  Mr. 
Vandersprackeu,  my  poor  husband's  first  cousin,  and 
my  own  fammaly  shall  never  be  the  better  for  a 
farden  of  my  money,  I  promise  you.  [Exit. 

Ster.  I  thought  so.  I  knew  she  would  never 
agree  to  it 

Sir  J.  'Sdeath,  how  unfortunate  '.  What  can  we 
do,  Mr.  Sterling? 
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Ster.  Nothing. 

•Sir  J.  What,    must  our  agreement  break  off  the 


moment  it  is  made,  then  ? 

Ster.  It  can't  be  helped,   Sir  John. 


The  family, 


as  I  told  you  before,  have  great  expectations  from 
my  sister ;  and  if  this  matter  proceeds,  you  hear 
yourself,  that  she  threatens  to  leave  us.  My  brother 
Heidelberg  was  a  warm  man — a  very  warm  man, 
and  died  worth  a  plum  at  least.  A  plum !  ay,  I 
warrant  you,  he  died  worth  a  plum  and  a  half. 

SirJ.  Well;  but  if  I— 

Ster.  And  then,  my  sister  has  three  or  four  very 
good  mortgages,  a  deal  of  money  in  the  three  per  cents. , 
and  old  South  Sea  annuities,  besides  large  concerns 
in  the  Dutch  and  French  funds.  The  greatest  part 
of  all  this  she  means  to  leave  to  our  family 

Sir  J.  1  can  only  say,  sir — 

Ster.  Why,  your  offer  of  the  difference  of  thirty 
thousand  was  very  fair  and  handsome,  to  be  sure, 
Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Nay,  but  I  am  willing  to — 

Ster.  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  accept  it 


will,  I  might  lose  above  a  hundred  thousand ;  so 
you  see  the  balance  is  against  you,  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Suppose  I  was  to  prevail  on  Lord  Ogleby 
to  apply  to  her,  do  you  think  that  would  have  any 
influence  over  her  ? 

Ster.  I  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  persuade 
her  to  it  than  any  other  person  in  the  family.  She 
has  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Ogleby.  She  loves  a 
lord. 

Sir  J.  I'll  apply  to  him  this  very  day.  And  i 
he  should  prevail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  I  may  depenc 
on  your  friendship,  Mr.  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  whei 
it  is  in  my  power ;  but  as  the  account  stands  now 
you  see  it  is  not  upon  the  figures.  And  so  you 
servant,  Sir  John.  [Exeunt 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.-— A  Room. 

Enter  Mr.  STERLING,  Mrs.  HEIDELBERG,  and 
Miss  STERLING. 

Ster.  What,  will  you  send  Fanny  to  town,  sister? 

Mrs.  H.  To-morrow  morning  :  I've  given  orders 
about  it  already. 

Ster.  Indeed! 

Mrs.  H.  Posatively. 

Ster.  But  consider,  sister,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
what  an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

Mrs.  H.  Not  half  so  odd  as  her  behaviour,  bro 
ther.  This  time  was  intended  foi  happiness,  and 
I'll  keep  no  incendiaries  here  to  destroy  it.  I  insist 
on  her  going  off  to-morrow  morning. 

Ster.  I'm  afraid  this  is  all  your  doing,  Betsy  ? 

Miss  S.  No,  indeed,  papa.  My  aunt  knows  that 
it  is  not.  For  all  Fanny's  baseness  to  me,  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  do  or  say  anything  to  hurt  her  with 
you  or  my  aunt,  for  the  world. 

Mrs.  H.  Hold  your  tcngue,  Betsy  ;  I  will  have 
my  way.  When  she  is  packed  off,  everything  wil. 
go  on  as  it  should  do.  Since  they  are  at  their  in 
trigues,  I'll  let  them  see  that  we  can  act  with  vigour 
on  our  part ;  and  the  sending  her  out  of  the  way 
shall  be  the  purluminary  step  to  all  the  rest  of  my 
perceedings. 

Ster.  Well,  but  sister — 


Mrs.  H.  It  docs  not  signify  talking,  brother  Ster- 
ing,  for  I'm  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  I  will, 
"ome  along,  child.  [To  Miss  S.]  The  postshay  shall 
)e  at  the  door  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
f  Miss  Fanny  does  not  get  into  it,  why  I  will ;  and 
o  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  [Bounces  out  with 
•liss  Sterling,  then  returns.]  One  word  more,  bro- 
her  Sterling.  I  expect  that  you  will  take  your 
Idest  daughter  in  your  hand,  arid  make  a  formal 
omplaint  to  Lord  Ogleby  of  Sir  John  MelviPs  be- 
mviour.  Do  this,  brother ;  show  a  proper  regard 
or  the  honour  of  your  fammaly  yourself,  and  I 
hall  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  raising  of  it.  If  not 
— but  now  yon  know  my  mind:  so  act  as  you 
>lease,  and  take  the  consequences.  [Exit. 

Ster.  The  devil's  in  the  women  for  tyranny  ! — 
VIothers,  wives,  mistresses,  or  sisters,  they  always 
will  govern  us.  As  to  my  sister  Heidelberg,  she 
cnows  the  strength  of  her  purse,  and  domineers  upon 
,he  credit  of  it. — "I  will  do  this,"  and  '"'you  shall 
do  that,"  and  "  you  shall  do  t'other,  or  else  the  fam 
maly  sha'n't  have  a  farden  of  it."  [Mimicking.]  So 
absolute  with  her  money  !  But  to  say  the  truth, 
nothing  but  money  can  make  us  absolute,  and  so 


we  must  e'en  make  the  best  of  her. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  II.—  The  Garden. 

Enter  Lord  OGLEBY  and  CANTON. 
Lord  O.  What !  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to  be  sent 
away  ?    Why  ?    Wherefore  ?     What's  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ? 

Can.  Je  ne  scais  pas  ;  I  know  nothing  of  it. 
Lord  0.  It  can't  be :  it  sha'n't  be  : — I  protest 
against  the  measure.  She's  a  fine  girl,  and  I  had 
much  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  family  were  anni 
hilated,  than  that  she  should  leave  us.  Her  vulgar 
father,  that's  the  very  abstract  of  Change-alley  ;  the 
aunt,  that's  always  endeavouring  to  be  a  fine  lady ; 
and  the  pert  sister,  for  ever  shewing  that  she  is  one, 
are  horrid  company  indeed,  and  without  her  would 
be  intolerable.  Ah,  la  petite  Fanchon !  she's  the 
thing  :  isn't  she,  Canton  ? 

Can.  Dere  is  very  good  sympatie  entre  vous  and 
dat  young  lady,  my  lor. 

Lord  0.  I'll  not  be  left  among  these  Goths  and 
Vandals ;  your  Sterlings,  your  Heidelbergs,  and 
Devilbergs  :  if  she  goes,  I'll  positively  go  too. 

Can.  In  de  same  post-chay,  my  lor  ?  You  have  no 
objection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  mademoiselle  neither 
too — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  0.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  foolish  tongue,  Can 
ton.  Does  thy  Swiss  stupidity  imagine  that  I  can 
see  and  talk  with  a  fine  girl  without  desires  ?  My 
eyes  are  involuntarily  attracted  by  beautiful  objects. 
I  fly  as  naturally  to  a  fine  girl — 

Can.  As  de  fine  girl  to  you,  mi  lor,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
you  always  fly  togedre,  like  un  pair  dc  pigeons — 

Lord  0.  Like  un  pair  de  pigeons.  [Mocks  lihn.\ 
Vous  etes  un  sot,  Monsieur  Canton.  Thou  art  al 
ways  dreaming  of  my  intrigues,  and  never  see'st  me 
badiner,  but  you  suspect  mischief,  you  old  fool,  you. 
Can.  I  am  fool,  I  confess,  but  not  always  fool  in 
dat,  mi  lor;  he,  he,  he! 

Lord  0.  He,  he,  he  !  Thou  art  incorrigible,  but 
thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like  my  rap 
pee,  here,  [takes  out  his  box.]  a  most  ridiculous  su 
perfluity  ;  but  a  pinch  of  thec  now  and  then  is  a 
most  delicious  treat. 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honneur>  mi  lor 
Lord  O.  'Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul.     Thou  art  pro 
perly  my  cenhalic  snuff,  and  art  no  bad  medicine 
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against  megrims,  vertigoes,  and   profound  thinking 
— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Can.    Your    flatteric,  mi  lor,  vil  make  ni> 
prode. 

Lord  0.  The  girl  has  some  little  partiality  for  me, 
to  be  sure:  but  pr'ythce,  Cant,  id  not  that  Miss 
Fanny  yonder  ? 

(\m.  [L»okt  with  a  yla$i.]  Ah — la  voila  !  En  ve- 
rite,  'tis  she,  mi  lor — 'tis  one  of  de  pigeons — dc 
pigeons  d'amour. 

Lord  0.  Don't  be  ridiculous,  you  old  monkey. 

Can.  I  am  monkec.  I  am  olc  ;  but  I  have  eye,  I 
have  ear,  and  a  little  understand,  now  and  den. 

Lm- 1 1  O.  Taiscz  vous,  lu'tr. 

Can.  Elle  vous  attend,  my  lor. — She  vil  make  a 
love  to  you. 

Lord  O.  Will  she?  Have  at  her  then  !  A  fine 
girl  can't  ol.ligo  me  more.  'Egad,  I  find  myself  a 
little  enjout'.  Come  along,  Cant.;  she  is  but  in  the 
next  walk  ;  but  there  is  such  a  deal  of  this  d— d 
crinkum-crankum,  as  Sterling  calls  it,  that  one  sees 
people  for  half  an  hour  before  one  can  get  to  them. 
Allons!  Monsieur  Canton,  allons!  done. 

[Exeunt  tinyiny  in  French. 

SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  llie  Garden. 

Enter  LOVBWELL  ana*  FANNY. 

Love.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  cannot  bear  your  dis 
tress  ;  it  overcomes  all  my  resolutions,  and  I  am 
prepared  for  the  discovery. 

Fan.  But  how  can  it  be  effected  before  my  de 
parture  ? 

Love.  I'll  tell  you.— Lord  Ogleby  seems  to  enter 
tain  a  visible  partiality  for  you  ;  and,  notwithstand 
ing  the  peculiarities  of  his  behaviour,  I  am  sure  that 
he  is  humane  at  the  bottom.  He  is  vain  to  an  ex 
cess  ;  but  withal  extremely  good-natured,  and  would 
do  anything  to  recommend  himself  to  a  lady.  Do 
you  open  the  whole  affair  of  our  marriage  to  him  im 
mediately.  It  will  come  with  more  irresistible  per 
suasion  from  you  than  from  myself;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  you'll  gain  his  friendship  and  protection  at 
once.  His  influence  and  authoiity  will  put  an  end 
to  Sir  John's  solicitations,  remove  your  aunt's  and 
sister's  unkindness  and  suspicions,  and,  I  hope, 
reconcile  your  father  and  the  whole  family  to  our 
marriage. 

Fan.  Heaven  grant  it !    Where  is  my  lord  ? 

Love.  I  have  heard  him  and  Canton,  since  dinner, 
singing  French  songs  under  the  great  walnut-tree, 
by  the  parlour-door.  If  you  meet  with  him  in  the 
garden,  you  may  disclose  the  whole  immediately. 
To-morrow  morning  is  fixed  for  your  departure,  and 
if  we  lose  this  opportunity,  we  may  wish  in  vain  for 
another.  He  approaches :  I  must  retire.  Speak, 
my  dear  Fanny,  speak,  and  make  us  happy  !  [Ejit. 

Fan.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  say  to  him? 
1  am  all  confusion. 


Enter  Lord  OGLEBY  and  CANTON. 

Lord  0.  To  see  so  much  beauty  so  solitary,  mn- 
(ium,  is  a  satire  upon  mankind;  and  it  i-  fortunate 
that  one  man  has  broken  in  upon  your  reverie  for 
the  credit  of  our  sex.  I  say  one,  madam  ;  for  poor 
Canton  here,  from  age  and  infirmities,  stands  for 
nothing. 

Can.  Noting  at  all,  indeed. 

Fan.  Your  lordship  does  me  great  honour.  I  have 
a  favour  to  request,  my  L>r«!. 

Lord  O.  A  favour,  madam  ?    To  be  honoured  with 


your  commands  is  an  inexpretfibl*  favour  done  to 

mi-,  madam. 

Fan.    If  your  lords-hip  could  indulge  me  with  th«» 
honour  of  a  moment'  s  —  What's  the  matter  with  me? 


Lord  0.  The  girl's  confiiM-d  —  H<-y!  —  here's  some- 
thing  in  the  wind,  faith.  I'll  I..IM  i  trt.-u-H'to  with 
her.  \AtiiU:]  Allez-vous-en.  ['/'./(.'ANTON. 

Can.  I  go.  —  Ah,  pauvre  mademoiselle  !  Mi  lor, 
have  pitie*  upon  the  poor  pigeon. 

[Apart  to  Lord  (>• 

Lord  0.  I'll  knock  you  down,  ('.  int.          [Smite*. 

Can.  Den  I  go.  \Shufflei  alomj  \  You  are  mosh 
please,  for  all  dat.  [Atide.—  I 

I-\ni.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension.          [Aride. 

Lord  0.  What  a  sweet  girl  !  —  she's  a  civilized 
being,  and  atones  for  the  barbarism  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  [Aride. 

Fan.   My  lord,  I—  [Conrttey*  and  bluihet. 

Lord  0.  I  look  upon  it,  madam,  to  be  one  of  the 
luckiest  circumstances  of  my  life,  that  I  have,  at 
this  moment,  the  honour  of  receiving  your  com 
mands,  and  the  satisfaction  of  confirming  with  my 
tongue,  what  my  eyes,  perhaps,  have  but  too  weakly 
expressed  —  that  I  am  literally  the  humblest  of  your 
servants. 

Fan.  I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  by  your 
lordship's  partiality  to  me;  but  it  distresses  me  that 
I  am  obliged,  in  my  present  situation,  to  apply  to  it 
for  protection. 

Lord  0.  I  am  happy  in  your  distress,  madam, 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  shew  my  zeal. 
Beauty,  to  me,  is  a  religion,  in  which  I  was  born 
and  bred  a  bigot,  and  would  die  a  martyr.  I'm  in 
tolerable  spirits,  faith  !  [Aride. 

Fan.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  a 
more  distressed  creature  than  myself.  Affection, 
duty,  hope,  despair,  and  a  thousand  different  senti 
ments,  arc  struggling  in  my  bosom;  and  even  the 
presence  of  your  lordship,  to  whom  I  have  flown  for 
protection,  adds  to  my  perplexity. 

LordO.  Does  it,  madam?  Venus  forbid!—  M> 
old  fault  ;  the  devil's  in  me,  I  think,  for  perplexing 
young  women.  [Atide,  and  tmiliny.]  Take  courage, 
madam  '/dear  Miss  Fanny,  explain.  You  have  a 
powerful  advocate  in  my  breast,  I  assure  you.  My 
heart,  madam  —  I  am  attached  to  you  by  aft  the  laws 
of  sympathy  and  delicacy  —  by  my  honour,  I  am. 

Fan.  Then  I  will  venture  to  unburthen  my  mind 
—  Sir  John  Melvil,  my  lord,  by  his  most  misplaced 
and  mistimed  declaration  of  affection  for  me,  has 
made  me  the  unhappiest  of  women. 

Lord  0.  How,  madam  ?  Has  Sir  John  made  his 
addresses  to  you  ? 

Fan.  He  has,  my  lord,  in  the  strongest  terms. 
But  I  hope  it  is  needless  to  fay  that  my  duty  t 
father,  love  to  my  sister,  and  regard  to  the  whole 
family,  as  well  as  the  great  respect  I  entertain  for 
your  lordship,  —  [Courtiey*.]  —  made  me  shudder  at 
his  addresses. 

Lord  O.  Charming  girl  !  Proceed,  my  dear  Miss 
Fanny,  proceed. 

Km.  In  a  moment—  give  me  leave,  my  lord:  — 
But  if  what  I  have  to  disclose  should  be  received 
with  anger  or  displeasure  — 

Lord  O.  Impossible  !    by  all  the  tender  powers  ! 
Speak,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  divine  the  cause  be- 
u  utter  it. 

Then,  my  lord,  Sir  John's  addresses  are  not 
only  .shirking  to  ni«-  in  themselves  out  are  more 
nurticularlv  disagreeable  U>  nu1  at  this  time  —  at— 
ZZZ  (Hetitat*. 
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[ACT  IV. 


Lord  O.  As  what,  madam  ? 

Fan.  As — pardon  my  confusion — I  am  entirely 
devoted  to  another. 

Lord  O.  If  this  is  not  plain,  the  devil  s  in  it 
I  Aside.]  But  tell  me,  my  dear  Miss  Fanny,  for  I 
must  know ;  tell  me  the  how,  the  when,  and  the 
where.     Tell  me — 

Re-enter  CANTON,  hastily. 
Can.  Mi  lor.  mi  lor,  mi  lor ! 
Lord  0.    D— n  your  Swiss  impertinence!    how 
durst  you  interrupt  me  in  the  most  critical,  melting 
moment  that  ever  love  and  beauty  honoured  me  with  ? 
Can.  I  demand  pardon,  mi  lor ;  Sir  John   Mel- 
vil,  mi  lor,  sent  me  to  beg  you  do  him  de  bonncur  to 
speak  a  little  to  you,  mi  lor. 

Lord  0.  Pin  not  at  leisure  ;  I  am  busy.  ^Get  away, 
you  stupid  old  dog,  you  Swiss  rascal,  or  I'll — 
Can.  Fort  bien,  mi  lor.  [Goes  out  on  tiptoe. 

Lord  O.  By  the  laws  of  gallantry,  madam,  this  in 
terruption  should  be  death  ;  but  as  no  punishment 
ought  to  disturb  the  triumph  of  the  softer  passions, 
the  criminal  is  pardoned  and  dismissed.  Let  us  re 
turn,  madam,  to  the  highest  luxury  of  exalted  mind 
— a  declaration  of  love  from  the  lips  of  beauty. 

Fan.  The  entrance  of  a  third  person  has  a  little 
relieved  me,  but  I  cannot  go  through  with  it ;  and 
yet  I  must  open  my  heart  with  a  discovery,  or  it  will 
break  with  its  burthen.  [Aside. 

Lord  O.  What  passion  in  her  eyes  !  I  am  alarmed 
to  agitation  :  [Aside.]  I  presumed,  madam,  (and  as 
youliave  nattered  me,  by  making  me  a  party  con 
cerned,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  the  presumption)  that — 
Fan.  Do  you  excuse  my  making  you  a  party  con 
cerned,  my  lord,  and  let  me  interest  your  heart  in 
my  behalf,  as  my  future  happiness  or  misery  in  a 
great  measure  depend — 
Lord  0.  Upon  me,  madam  ? 
Fan.  Upon  you,  my  lord.  [Siglm. 

Lord  0.  There's  no  standing  this :  I  have  caught 
the  infection ;  her  tenderness  dissolves  me.     [Sighs. 
Fan.  And  should  you  too  severely  judge  of  a  rash 
action  which  passion  prompted,  and  modesty  has 
long  concealed — 

Lord  0.  [Takes  her  hand.]  Thou  amiable  creature 
command  my  heart,  for  it  is  vanquished.  Speak  but 
thy  virtuous  wishes,  and  enjoy  them. 

Fan.  I  cannot,  my  lord  ;  indeed,  I  cannot.  Mr. 
Lovewell  must  tell  you  my  distresses ;  and  when  you 
know  them,  pity  and  protect  me.  [Exit  in  tears. 
Lord  0.  How  the  devil  could  I  bring  her  to  this  ? 
It  is  too  much — too  much  ;  I  can't  bear  it :  I  must 
give  way  to  this  amiable  weakness,  f  Wipes  his  eyes.] 
My  heart  overflows  with  sympathy,  and  I  feel  every 
tenderness  I  have  inspired.  [Stifles  a  tear.]  Can  I 
be  a  man  and  withstand  it  ?  No ;  I'll  sacrifice  the 
whole  sex  to  her.  But  here  comes  the  father,  quite 
apropos.  I'll  open  the  matter  immediately,  settle 
the  business  with  him,  and  take  the  sweet  girl  down 
to  Ogleby-house  to-morrow  morning.  But  what  the 
devil !  Miss  Sterling  too  '.—What  mischief's  in  the 
wind  now  ?  no  conquest  there  :  no,  no,  that  would 
be  too  much  desolation  in  the  family. 

Enter  STERLING  and  Miss  STERLING. 
Ster.  My  lord,  your  servant :  I  am  attending  my 
daughter   here   upon  rather  a  disagreeable   affair. 
Speak  to  his  lordship,  Betsy. 

Lord  0.  Your  eyes,  Miss  Sterling,  for  I  always 
read  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady,  betray  some  little 
emotion.  What  are  your  commands,  madam  ? 

Miss  S.  I  have  but  too  much  cause  for  my  emo 
tion,  my  lord. 


Lord  O.  I  cannot  commend  my  kinsman's  beha 
viour,  madam.  He  has  behaved  like  a  false  knight, 
I  must  confess.  I  have  heard  of  his  apostacy. — Miss 
Fanny  has  informed  me  of  it. 

Mm  S.  Miss  Fanny's  baseness  has  been  the  cause 
of  Sir  John's  inconstancy. 

Lord  0.  Nay  now,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling,  your 
passion  transports  you  too  far.  Sir  John  may  have 
entertained  a  passion  for  Miss  Fanny  ;  but  believe 
me,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling,  believe  me,  Miss  Fanny 
has  no  passion  for  Sir  John.  She  has  a  passion,  in 
deed,  a  most  tender  passion.  She  has  opened  her 
whole  soul  to  me,  and  I  know  where  her  affections 
are  placed.  [Conceitedly. 

Miss  S.  Not  upon  Mr.  Lovewell,  my  lord. 
Lord  0.  Lovewell !    no,  poor  lad !   she  does  not 
think  of  him.  [Smiles.]   I  know  better:  however,  a 
little  time  will  solve  all  mysteries. 

Miss  S.  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  that  both  the  fami 
lies  are  not  made  the  dupes  of  Sir  John's  artifice, 
and  my  sister's  dissimulation.  You  don't  know 
her ;  indeed,  my  lord,  you  don't  know  her ;  a  base, 
insinuating,  perfidious — It  is  too  much !  She  has 
been  before-hand  with  me,  I  perceive,  endeavouring 
to  prejudice  your  lordship  in  her  favour ;  and  I  am 
to  be  laughed  at  by  everybody.  Such  unnatural 
behaviour  to  me !  But  since  I  see  I  can  have  no 
redress,  I  am  resolved  that,  some  way  or  other,  I 
will  have  revenge.  [Exit. 

Ster.  This  is  foolish  work,  my  lord. 
Lord  0.  I  have  too  much  sensibility  to  bear  the 
tears  of  beauty. 

Ster.  It  is  touching  indeed,  my  lord ;  and  very 
moving  for  a  father. 

Lord  0.  To  be  sure,  sir  :  you,  with  your  exquisite 
feelings,  must  be  distressed  beyond  measure. 
Wherefore,  to  divert  your  too  exquisite  feeling, 
suppose  we  change  the  subject,  and  proceed  to 
business. 

Ster.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 
Lord  O.  You  see,  Mr.  Sterling,  we  can  make  no 
union  in  our  families  by  the  proposed  marriage. 
Ster.  And  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  it,  my  lord. 
Lord  O.  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  being  al 
lied  to  our  house,  Mr.  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  'Tis  my  only  wish,  at  present,  my  omnium, 
as  I  may  call  it. 

Lord  O.  Your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 
Ster.  Shall  they,  my  lord  ?  but  how— how  ? 
Lord  0,  I'll  marry  in  your  family. 
Ster.  What !  my  sister  Heidelberg  ? 
Lord  0.  You  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat,  Mr. 
Sterling.     No ;  not  your  sister,  but  your  daughter. 
Ster.  My  daughter! 

Lord  O.  Fanny  :  now  the  murder  s  out. 
Ster.  What!   you,  my  lord  ? 
Lord  0.  Yes ;  I,  I,  Mr.  Sterling. 
Ster.  No,  no,  my  lord;  that's  too  much.    [Smiles. 
Lord  0.  Too  much!  I  don't  comprehend  you. 
Ster.  What  you,  my   lord,   marry  my  Fanny! 
Bless  me  !  what  will  the  folks  say  ? 
Lord  0.  Why,  what  will  they  say  ? 
Ster.  That  you  are  a  bold  man,  my  lord  ;  that's  all. 
Lord  0.  Mr.  Sterling,  this  may  be  city  wit,  for 
aught  I  know.     Do  you  court  my  alliance  ? 
Ster.  To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  0.  Then  I'll  explain.  My  nephew  won  t 
marry  your  eldest  daughter,  nor  I  neither.  Your 
youngest  daughter  won't  marry  him :  I  will  marry 
your  youngest  daughter. 

Ster.  What !  with  a  youngest  daughter  s  fortune, 
my  lord  ? 
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Lord  O.   With  any  fortune,  or  no  fortune  at  all, 
sir.     Love  is  the  idol  of  m\  heuit,  and  tin-  demon, 
interest,  sinks  before  him.    So,  sir,  as  I  said  ! 
I  will  marry  your  youngest  daughter;  your  youngest 
daughter  wfll  marry  me. 

Ster.  Who  told  you  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  U.   Her  o\\u  sweet  self,  sir. 

Sttr.  Indeed! 

Lord  O.  Yes,  sir;  our  affection  is  mutual — your 
advantage  double  and  treble  :  your  daughter  will 
be  a  countess  directly,  I  shall  be  the-  happiest  of 
beings,  and  jou'll  be  father  to  an  earl  iu-teadofa 
baronet. 

Stir.  But  what  will  my  sister  say?  and  my 
daughter? 

Lord  0.  I'll  manage  that  matter;  nay,  if  they 
won't  consent,  I'll  run  away  with  your  daughter  in 
spite  of  you. 

Ster.  Well  said,  my  lord !  your  spirit's  good  ;  I 
wish  you  had  my  constitution  ;  but  if  you'll  venture, 
I  have  no  objection,  if  my  sister  has  none. 

Lord  O.  I'll  answer  for  your  sister,  sir.  Apropos 
— the  lawyers  are  in  the  house ;  I'll  have  articles 
drawn,  and  the  whole  affair  concluded  to-morrow 
morning. 

Ster.  Very  well ;  and  I'll  despatch  Lovewell  to 
London  immediately  for  some  fresh  papers  I  shall 
want :  you  must  excuse  me,  my  lord,  but  I  can't 
help  laughing  at  the  match. — He,  he,  he !  what  will 
the  folks  say  ?  [Exit. 

Lord  0.  What  a  fellow  am  I  going  to  make  a 
father  of.  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  the  post  in 
his  warehouse.  But  Fanny's  virtues  tune  me  to 
rapture  again,  and  I  won't  think  of  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Re-enter  LOVEWELL,  hattily. 

Love.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ;  are  you 
alone,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  O.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  alone ;  I  am  in 
company — the  best  company. 

Low.  My  lord ! 

Lord  O.  "l  never  was  in  such  exquisite,  enchant 
ing  company,  since  my  heart  first  conceived,  or  my 
senses  tasted  pleasure. 

Love.  Where  are  they,  my  lord  ?        [Looh  about. 

Lord  O.  "  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio." 

Love.  What  company  have  you  there,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  O.  My  own  ideas,  sir,  which  so  crowd  upon 
my  imagination,  and  kindle  in  it  such  a  delirium  of 
ecstacy,  that  wit,  wine,  music,  poetry,  all  combined, 
and  each  in  perfection,  are  but  mere  mortal  sha 
dows  of  my  felicity. 

Love.  I  see  that  your  lordship  is  happy,  and  I  re 
joice  at  it. 

Lord  O.  You  shall  rejoice  at  it,  sir :  my  felicity 
shall  not  selfishly  be  confined,  but  shall  spread  its 
influence  to  the  whole  circle  of  my  friends.  I  need 
not  say,  Lovewell,  that  you  shall  have  your  share 
of  it. 

Love.  Shall  I,  my  lord  ?  then  I  understand  you ; 
— you  have  heard; — Miss  Fanny  has  informed 
you— 

Lord  O.  She  has  ;  I  have  heard,  and  she  shall  be 
happy  :  'tis  determined. 

Luve.  Then  I  have  reached  the  summit  of  my 
wishes.     And  will  your  lordship  pardon  the  folly  ? 
oi:  I  Lord  ^    U  }'1>S  :  'l'uur  creature,  how  could  she  help 

it?  'T was  unavoidable — fate  and  necessity. 

Love.  It  was  indeed,  my  lord.  Your  kindness  dis 
tracts  me. 

Lord  O.  And  so  it  did  the  poor  girl,  faith ! 
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trembled  to  disclose  the  secret,  and  de 
clare   her  afiVetii;:. 

I  O.  The  world,  I  believe,  will  not   thiuk  her 
aUWtions  ill  | 

Luit\  [l!nii-*.\   You  are  too  good.  — And 

YOU  really  e\c  UM-  the  rashness  of  the  action  ? 
/        9.  From  1      .  i        .u-ll. 

.   [  ttowi.]  I  was  afraid  of  her  meeting  with  a 
ption. 

Lord  U.   More;  fool  you  then — 

\\  lio  jilt-adt  her  caute  with  ntvcr-failiny  beauty, 
Hcrtjindt  a  full  redrtu.  [Strikct  hit  breait. 

.  Cni"  -_rirl,  Lovewell. 

I.  auty,  my  lord,  is  the  least  merit 
She  has  an  understanding — 

i>.   HIT  <  hoiee  convinces  me  of  that 

Loi'f.  [Bw*.]  That's  your  lordship's  goodness. 
Her  choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 

Lord  O.  No,  no,tnot  altogether;  it  began  with 
interest,  and  ended  in  passion. 

Luce.  Indeed,  my  UPrd,  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  her  goodness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of  mind, 
as  well  as  you  are  with  the  inferior  beauties  of  her 
face  and  person — 

Lord  O.  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of  their  ex 
istence,  and  so  totally  of  your  mind,  touching  every 
amiable  particular  of  that  sweet  girl,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  cold,  unfeeling  impediments  of  the  law, 
I  would  marry  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Love.  My  lord! 

Lord  O.  I  would,  by  all  that's  honourable  in  man, 
and  amiable  in  woman ! 

Lore.  Marry  her !  Who  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  O.  Miss  Fanny  Sterling,  that  is  ;  the  Count 
ess  of  Ogleby,  that  shall  be. 

Love.  I  am  astonished ! 

Lord  O.  Why,  could  you  expect  less  from  me  ? 

Love.  I  did  not  expect  this,  my  lord. 

Lord  0.  Trade  and  accounts  have  destroyed  your 
feeling. 

Love.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  [Sight. 

Lord  0.  The  moment  that  love  and  pity  entered 
my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge  into  matrimony, 
and  shorten  the  girl's  tortures.  I  never  do  anything 
by  halves,  do  I,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  [Sight.]  What  an  ac 
cident  !  [Aride. 

Lord  O.  What's  the  matter,  Lovewell?  thou 
seem'st  to  have  lost  thy  faculties.  Why  don't  you 
wish  me  joy,  man  ? 

Love.  O,  I  do,  my  lord.  [Sight. 

Lord  O.  She  said  that  you  would  explain  what 
she  had  not  power  to  utter ;  but  I  wanted  no  inter 
preter  for  the  language  of  love. 

Love.  But  has  your  lordship  considered  the  con 
sequences  of  your  resolution  ? 

Lord  O.  No,  sir,  I  am  above  consideration,  when 
my  desires  are  kindled. 

Love.  But  consider  the  consequences,  my  lord,  to 
your  nephew,  Sir  John. 

Lord  O.  Sir  John  has  considered  no  consequences 
himself,  Mr.  Lovewell. 

Love.  Mr.  Sterling,  my  lord,  will  certainly  refuse 
his  daughter  to  Sir  John. 

Lord  O.  Sir  John  has  already  refused  Mr.  Ster 
lings  daughter. 

Love.  But  what  will  become  of  Miss  Sterling,  my 
lord? 

Lord  O.  What's  that  to  you  ?  You  may  have  her, 
if  you  will.     I  depend  upon  Mr.  Sterling's  cit> 
losophy  to  be  reconciled  to  Lord  Ogleby't  being  bu 
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fon-in-law,  instead  of  Sir  John  Melvil,  baronet. 
Don't  you  think  that  your  master  may  be  brought 
jo  that,  without  having  recourse  to  his  calculations, 
eh,  Lovewell? 

Love.  But  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  question. 
Lord  0.  Whatever  is  the    question,  I'll  tell  you 
my  answer.     I  am  in  love  with  a  fine  girl,  whom  I 
resolve  to  marry. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL. 

What  news  with  you,  Sir  John  ?  You  look  all  hurry 
and  impatience,  like  a  messenger  after  a  battle. 

Sir  J.  After  a  battle  indeed,  my  lord.  I  have  this 
day  had  a  severe  engagement;  and,  wanting  your 
lordship  as  an  auxiliary,  I  have  at  last  mustered  up 
resolution  to  declare,  what  my  duty  to  you  and  to 
myself  have  demanded  from  me  some  time. 

Lord  0.  To  the  business  then,  and  be  as  concise 

as  possible,  for  I  am  upon  the  wing ;  eh,  Lovewell  ? 

[Smiles,  and  LOVEWELL  bows. 

Sir  J.    I   find  'tis  in   vain,  my  lord,  to  struggle 

against  the  force  of  inclination. 

Lord  O.  Very  true,  nephew  ;  I  am  your  witness, 
and  will  second  the  motion — sha'n't  I,  Lovewell  ? 

[Smiles,  and  LOVEWELL  bows. 
Sir  J.  Your  lordship's  generosity  encourages  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  marry  Miss  Sterling. 

Lord  0.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it ;  she's  a 
bitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it ;  but,  as  you  were 
to  swallow  it  and  not  I,  it  was  your  business,  not 
mine. — Anything  more  ? 

Sir  J.  But  this,  my  lord;  that  I  may  be  permit 
ted  to  make  my  addresses  to  the  other  sister. 

Lord  0.  O  yes,  by  all  means ;  have  you  any  hopes 
there,  nephew  ?     Do  you  think  he'll  succeed,  Love- 
well  ?  [Smiles,  and  winks  at  LOVEWELL. 
Love.  I  think  not,  my  lord.  [Gravely. 
Lord  0.  I  think  so  too  ;  but  let  the  fool  try. 
Sir  J.  Will  your  lordship  favour  me   with  your 
good   offices  to  remove  the  chief  obstacle   to  the 
match,  the  repugnance  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg  ? 

Lord  0.  Mrs.  Heidelberg  ?  Had  not  you  bette 
begin  with  the  young  lady  first  ?  It  will  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble;  won't  it,  Lovewell?  [Smiles.] 
But  do  what  you  please,  it  will  be  the  same  thing  to 
me — won't  it,  Lovewell  ?  [Conceitedly.]  Why  don't 
you  laugh  at  him  ? 

Love.  I  do,  my  lord.  [Forces  a  smile, 

Sir  J.  And  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to  pre 
vail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg  to  consent  to  my  marriage 
with  Miss  Fanny  ? 

Lord  O.  I'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Heidelberg  about  th< 
adorable  Fanny  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sir  J.  Your  generosity  transports  me. 
Lord  0.  Poor  fellow,  what  a  dupe  !  he  little  think; 
who's  in  possession  of  the  town  ?  [Aside 

Sir  J.  And  your  lordship  is  not  in  the  least  of 
fended  at  this  seeming  inconstancy  ? 

Lord  0.  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's  charm: 
will  even  excuse  infidelity.  I  look  upon  women  ai 
the  ferce  naturce,  lawful  game,  and  every  man  wh< 
is  qualified,  has  a  natural  right  to  pursue  them — 
Lovewell  as  well  as  you,  and  you  as  well  as  he,  am 
I  as  well  as  either  of 'you.  Every  man  shall  do  hi 
best,  without  offence  to  any — what  say  you,  kins 
men  ? 

Sir  J.  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lord. 
Love.  And  me,  I  assure  you,  my  lord. 
Lord  0.  And  I  am  superlatively  so — allons  done 
To  horse  and  away,  boys  ! — you  to  your  affairs,  an< 
I  to  mine— suivon&  I' amour.  [Sings. — Exeunt 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Fanny's  Apartment. 

Enter  LOVEWELL  and  FANNY,  followed  by  BETTY. 

Fan.  Why  did  you  come  so  soon,  Mr.  Lovewell? 
he  family  is  not  yet  in  bed,  and  Betty  certainly 
eard  somebody  listening  near  the  chamber-door. 

Bet.  My  mistress  is  right,  sir;  evil  spirits  are 
broad ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too  good,  not 
o  expect  mischief  from  them. 

Love.  But  who  can  be  so  curious,  or  so  wicked  ? 

Bet.  I  think  we  have  wickedness  and  curiosity 
nough  in  this  family,  sir,  to  expect  the  worst. 

Fan.  I  do  expect  the  worst.  Pr'ythee,  Betty,  re- 
urn  to  the  outward  door,  and  listen  if  you  hear  any- 
tody  in  the  gallery,  and  let  us  know  directly. 

Bet.  I  warrant  you,  madam ;  the  lord  bless  you 
*>th.  [E-rit. 

Fan.  What  did  my  father  want  with  you  this 
vening  ? 

Love.  He  gave  me  the  key  of  his  closet,  with 
irders  to  bring  from  London  some  papers  relating 

0  Lord  Ogleby. 

Fan.  And  why  did  you  not  obey  him  ? 

Love.  Because  I  am  certain  that  his  lordship  has 
pened  his  heart  to  him  about  you,  and  those  papers 
are   wanted  merely  on  that  account.     But,  as  we 
shall  discover  all  to-morrow,  there  will  be  no  occa 
sion  for  them,  and  it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  go. 

Fan.  Hark ! — hark  !  bless  me,  how  I  tremble  !  I 
'eel  the  terrors  of  guilt.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lovewell,  this 
s  too  much  for  me ;  this  situation  may  have  very 
unhappy  consequences.  [Weeps. 

Love.  But  it  sha'n't.  I  would  rather  tell  our  story 
this  moment  to  all  the  house,  and  run  the  risk  of 
maintaining  you  by  the  hardest  labour,  than  suffer 
you  to  remain  in  this  dangerous  perplexity.  What ! 
shall  I  sacrifice  all  my  best  hopes  and  affections,  in 
your  dear  health  and  safety,  for  the  mean  (and  in 
such  case  the  meanest)  consideration,  of  our  fortune  ? 
Were  we  to  be  abandoned  by  all  our  relations,  we 
have  that  in  our  hearts  and  minds  will  weigh  against 
the  most  affluent  circumstances.  I  should  not  have 
proposed  the  secresy  of  our  marriage,  but  for  your 
sake ;  and  with  hopes  that  the  most  generous  sacri 
fice,  you  have  made  to  love  and  me,  might  be  less 
injurious  to  you,  by  waiting  a  lucky  moment  of  re 
conciliation. 

Fan.  Hush,  hush  !  for  heaven's  sake,  my  dear 
Lovewell,  don't  be  so  warm !  your  generosity  gets 
the  better  of  your  prudence  :  you  will  be  heard, 
and  we  shall  be  discovered.  I  am  satisfied,  indeed 

1  am.  Excuse  this  weakness,  this  delicacy,  this  what 
you  will.     My  mind's  at  peace,  indeed  it  is ;  think 
no  more  of  it,  if  you  love  me. 

Love.  That  one  word  has  charmed  me,  as  it  al 
ways  does,  to  the  most  implicit  obedience  :  it  wrould 
be  the  worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to  distress  you  a 
moment.  [Kisses  her. 

Re-enter  BETTY. 

Bet.  [In  a  low  voice.]    I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you. 

Fan.  Ha  !   what's  the  matter  ? 

Love.  Have  you  heard  anybody  ? 

Bet.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  ;  and  they  have  heard  you 
too,  or  I'm  mistaken  ;  if  they  had  seen  you  too,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  fine  quandary. 

Fan.  Pr'ythee  don't  prate  now,  Betty. 

Love.  What  did  you  hear  ? 
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Ii>-t.  I  was  preparing  myself,  as  usual,  to  take  me 
a  little  nap — 

Love.  A  nap  ! 

Btt.  Yes,  sir,  a  nap ;  for  I  watch  much  better  •>" 
than  wide  awake;  and  when  I  had  VT*pp*4  lhls 
handkerchief  round  my  head,  fur  fear  "1  th- 
ache  from  the  key-hole,  I  thought  I  heard  a  kind  of 
a  sort  of  butting,  which  I  first  t'«..k  f"r  a  gnat,  and 
shook  my  head  two  or  thivr  time.-,  and  wi-nt  so  with 
my  hand. 

Fan.    Well,  well  ;   and  so — 

Bet.    And    .so,    m. i. lam,    when    I    heard    Mr.    ! 
well  a  little  loud,  I  heard   the   Imzziug   louder  too  ; 
and,  pulling  off  my  handkerchief  softly,  I  could  hear 
this  sort  of  noise. — 

|  M, il.fi  an  hiiliitlnct  noite,  like  tpeal.iny. 
i.    Well,  and  what  did  they  say? 

/>'••/.  Oh  !  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
was  said. 

Loi-e.  The  outward  door  is  locked  ? 

Bet.  Yes  ;  and  I  bolted  it  too,  for  fear  of  the  worst. 

Fun.  Why  did  you  ?  they  must  have  heard  you, 
if  they  were  near. 

lift'.  And  I  did  it  on  purpose,  madam,  and  coughed 
a  little  too,  tint  they  might  not  hear  Mr.  Lovewell's 
voice :  when  I  was  silent,  they  were  silent,  and  so  I 
came  to  tell  you. 

Fan.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Love.  Fear  nothing;  we  know  the  worst;  it  will 
only  bring  on  our  catastrophe  a  little  too  soon.— 
But  Betty  might  fancy  this  noise  ;  she's  in  the  con 
spiracy,  and  can  make  a  man  a  mouse  at  any  time. 

Bet.  I  can  distinguish  a  man  from  a  mouse  as 
well  as  my  betters :  I  am  sorry  you  think  so  ill  of 
rac,  sir. 

Fan.  He  compliments  you— don't  be  a  fool. — 
Now  you  have  set  her  tongue  a  running,  she'll  mut 
ter  for  an  hour.  [To  LOVEWELL.]  I'll  go  and  hearken 
myself.  [Exit. 

Bet.  I'll  turn  my  back  upon  no  girl  for  sincerity 
and  service.  [Half  atide,  muttering. 

Love.  Thou  art  the  first  in  the  world  for  both ; 
and  I  will  reward  you  soon,  for  one  and  the  other. 

Bet.  I  am  not  mercenary  neither :  I  can  live  on 
a  little,  with  a  good  carreter. 

Re-enter  FANNY. 

Fan.  All  seems  quiet.  Suppose,  my  dear,  you  go 
to  your  own  room  ;  I  shall  be  much  easier  then,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  be  prepared  for  the  discovery. 

Bet.  You  may  discover,  if  you  please;  but  for  my 
part,  I  shall  still  be  secret.  [Half  atide. 

Love.  Should  I  leave  you  now,  if  they  still  are  on 
the  watch,  we  shall  lose  the  advantage  of  our  delay. 
Besides,  we  should  consult  upon  to-morrow's  busi 
ness.  Let  Betty  go  to  her  own  room,  and  lock  the 
outward  door  after  her ;  we  can  fasten  this ;  and, 
when  she  thinks  all  safe,  she  may  return  and  let  me 
out  as  usual. 

Bet.  Shall  I,  madam? 

Fan.  Do  let  me  have  my  way  to-night,  and  you 
shall  command  me  ever  after. 

Love.  I  live  only  to  oblige  you,  my  sweet  Fanny ! 
I'll  be  gone  this  moment.  [Goiny. 

Fan.  Betty  shall  go  first,  and  if  they  lay  hold  of 
her — 

Bet.  They'll  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  I  can 
tell  them  that.  [Going  hattily. 

Fan.  Softly,  softly,  Betty  ;  don't  venture  out,  if 
you  hear  a  noise.  Softly,  I  beg  of  you.  See,  Mr. 
Lovewell,  the  effects  of  indiscretion  ! 

Love.  But  love,  Fanny,  makes  amend*  for  all. 

[Eseunt  toftly. 


SCENE   II.— ,4  Gallery    w/nV/i  had*  to  initial  btd- 
chamber t.      The  ttaye  dark. 

Enter  Miss  STEI;  i        1 1  i  IHI.I.BERG, 

in  a  iiijh:- 

Miu  S.  This  way,  dear  madam,  and  then  I'll  tell 
you  all. 

Mr*.  //.  Nay  but,  niece,  consider  a  li'tle — don't 
me  out  this  figure;    let  me  put  on  my  i\ 
y  of  my  lord's  fammaly,  or  the  counsellors  at 
law  should  be  stirring,  I  should  be  prodigus  ii. 

wrted 

Mitt  5.  But,  my  dear  madam,  a  moment  is  an 
age,  in  my  situation.  I  am  sure  my  sister  has  been 
plotting  my  disgrace  and  ruin  in  that  chamber!— 
O  !  she's  all  craft  and  wickedness. 

Mrt.  H.  Well,  but  softly,  Betsy ;  you  are  all  in 
emotion  ;  your  mind  is  too  much  tl  i  can 

neither  cat,  nor  drink,  nor  take   your  nataral  rest. 
Compose  yourself,  child  ;    for,  if  we  are  not  as 

•is  they  are  wicked,  we  shall  disgrace  ourselves 
and  the  whole  fammaly. 

Mitt  S.  We  are  disgraced  already,  madam.  Sir 
John  Melvil  has  forsaken  me ;  my  lord  cares  for 
nobody  but  himself;  or  if  anybody,  it  is  my  s. 
my  father,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  bargain,  would 
marry  me  to  a  'Change  broker :  so  that  if  you,  ma 
dam,  don't  continue  my  friend — if  you  forsake  me 
— if  I  am  to  lose  my  best  hopes  and  consolation— 
in  your  tenderness — and  affections — I  had  better — 
at  once — give  up  the  matter — and  let  my  sister  en 
joy—the  fruits  of  her  treachery— trample  with  scorn 
upon  the  rights  of  her  elder  sister— the  will  of  the 
best  of  aunts— and  the  weakness  of  a  too  interested 
father. 

[She  pretendt  to  be  bunting  into  tear*  during  thit 
tpeech. 

Mrt.  H.  Don't,  Betsy— keep  up  your  spurit :  I 
hate  whimpering — I  am  your  friend ;  depend  upon 
me  in  every  partiklar.  But  be  composed,  and  tell 
me  what  new  mischief  you  have  discovered. 

Mitt  S.  I  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  and  would  not 
undress  myself,  knowing  that  my  Machiavel  sister 
would  not  rest  till  she  had  broke  my  heart :  I  was 
so  uneasy  that  I  could  not  stay  in  my  room,  but 
when  I  thought  that  all  the  house  was  quiet,  I  sent 
my  maid  to  discover  what  was  going  forward ;  she 
immediately  came  back  and  told  me,  that  they  were 
in  high  consultation ;  that  she  heard  only,  for  it  was 
in  the  dark,  my  sister's  maid  conducting  Sir  John 
Melvil  to  her  mistress,  and  then  lock  the  door. 

Mrt.  H.  And  how  did  you  conduct  yourself  in 
this  dilemma  ? 

Mitt  S.  I  returned  with  her,  and  could  heap  a 
man's  voice,  though  nothing  that  they  said  distinctly; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  Sir  John  is  now 
in  th.'it  room,  that  they  have  settled  the  matter,  and 
will  run  away  together  before  the  morning,  if  we 
don't  prevent  them. 

Mr*.  H.  Why,  the  brazen  slut !  she  has  got  her 
sister's  husband,  (that  is  to  be,)  lock'd  up  in  her 
chamber !  at  night  too  !  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  ! 

Mitt  S.  Hush,  madam  !   I  hear  something. 

Mrt.  H.  You  frighten  me: — let  me  put  on  my 
fly-cap — I  would  not  be  seen  in  this  figur  for  the 
world. 

Mitt  S.  Tis  dark,  madam ;  you  can't  be  seen. 

Mrt.  H.  I  protest,  there's  a  candle  coming,  and  a 
man  too ! 

Mitt  S.  Nothing  but  servant* ;  let  us  retire  a  mo 
ment.  [Theyretir*. 
3U  i 
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Enter   BRUSH,  half  drunk,  laying  hold  of  the  Cham 
bermaid,  who  has  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

Cham.  Be  quiet,  Mr.  Brush;  I  shall  drop  down 
with  terror. 

Brush.  But  my  sweet,  and  most  amiable  chamber 
maid,  if  you  have  no  love,  you  may  hearken  to  a 
little  reason ;  that  cannot  possibly  do  your  virtue 
any  harm. 

Cham.  But  you  may  do  me  haim,  Mr.  Brush,  and 
a  great  deal  of  harm  too ;  pray  let  me  go ;  I  am 
ruined  if  they  hear  you  !  I  tremble  like  an  asp. 

Brush.  But  they  sha'n't  hear  us  ;  and  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  be  ruined,  it  shall  be  the  making  of  your 
fortune,  you  little  slut,  you !  therefore,  I  say  it  again, 
if  you  have  no  love,  hear  a  little  reason  ! 

Cham.  I  wonder  at  your  impurence,  Mr.  Brush, 
to  use  me  in  this  manner;  this  is  not  the  way  to 
keep  me  company,  I  assure  you.  You  are  a  town- 
rake,  I  see,  and  now  you  are  a  little  in  liquor,  you 
fear  nothing. 

Brush.  Nothing,  by  heavens  !  but  your  frowns, 
most  amiable  chambermaid  ;  T  am  a  little  electrified, 
that's  the  truth  on't ;  I  am  not  used  to  drink  port, 
and  your  master's  is  so  heady,  that  a  pint  of  it  over 
sets  a  claret-drinker.  Come,  now,  my  dear  little 
spider-b rusher  ! 

Cham.  Don't  be  rude !  bless  me !  I  shall  be 
ruined — what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Brush.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  by  all  that's  honour 
able  ! 

Cham.  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  so — I'll 
cry  out  if  you  don't  let  me  go.  That  is  Miss  Ster 
ling's  chamber,  that  Miss  Fanny's,  and  that  Madam 
Heidelberg's. 

Brush.  We  know  all  that.  And  that  Lord  Ogle- 
by's,  and  that  my  Lady  What-d'ye-call-'em's  :  I 
don't  mind  such  folks  when  I'm  sober,  much  less 
when  1  am  whimsical — rather  above  that,  too. 

Cham.  More  shame  for  you,  Mr.  Brush  '.  you  ter 
rify  me ;  you  have  no  modesty. 

Brush.  O,  but  I  have,  my  sweet  spider-brusher : 
for  instance,  I  reverence  Miss  Fanny ;  she's  a  most 
delicious  morsel,  and  fit  for  a  prince.  With  all  my 
horrors  of  matrimony,  I  could  marry  her  myself: — 
but  for  her  sister — 

Miss  S.  [Within.]  There,  there,  madam,  all  in  a 
story ! 

Cham.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Brush ! — I  heard  something. 

Brush.  Rats,  I  suppose,  that  are  gnawing  the  old 
timbers  of  this  execrable  old  dungeon;  if  it  was 
mine,  I  would  pull  it  down,  and  fill  your  fine  canal 
up  with  the  rubbish  ;  and  then  I  should  get  rid  of 
two  d — n'd  things  at  once. 

Cham.  La !  la !  how  you  blaspheme !  we  shall 
have  the  house  upon  our  heads  for  it. 

Brush.  No,  no,  it  will  last  our  time ; — but  as  I 
was  saying,  the  eldest  sister,  Miss  Jezebel — 

Cham.  Is  a  fine  young  lady,  for  all  your  evil 
tongue. 

Brush.  No;  we  have  smoked  her  already;  and, 
unless  she  marries  our  old  Swiss,  she  can  have  none 
of  us, — No,  no,  she  won't  do — we  are  a  little  too 
nice. 

Cham.  You're  a  monstrous  rake,  Mr.  Brush,  and 
don't  care  what  you  say. 

Brush.  Why,  for  that  matter,  my  dear,  I  am  a 
little  inclined  to  mischief;  and  if  you  don't  have 
pity  upon  me,  I  will  break  open  that  door,  and  ravish 
Mrs.  Heidelberg. 

Mrs.  H.  [Coming  fonrard.]  There's  no  bearing 
this— you  profijigate  monster ! 


Cham.   Ha  !   I  am  undone  ! 

.Brush.  Zounds  !  here  she  is,  by  all  that's  mon 
strous.  [Runs  off. 

Miss  S.  A  fine  discourse  you  have  had  with  that 
fellow. 

Mrs.  PI.  And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  to  be  here 
with  that  drunken  monster ! 

Miss  S.  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Cham.  I  can  say  nothing — I'm  so  frightened,  and 
so  ashamed. — But,  indeed,  I  am  vartuous — I  am 
vartuous,  indeed. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  well — don't  tremble  so  ;  but  tell 
us  what  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot  here. 

Miss  S.  We'll  forgive  you  if  you'll  discover  all. 

Cham.  Why,  madam,  don't  let  me  betray  my  fel 
low-servants  ;  I  sha'n't  sleep  in  my  bed,  if  I  do. 

Mrs.  H.  Then  you  shall  sleep  somewhere  else  to 
morrow  night. 

Cham.  O  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Tell  us  this  moment,  or  I'll  turn  you  out 
of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why,  our  butler  has  been  treating  us  be 
low  in  his  pantry ;  Mr.  Brush  forced  us  to  make  a 
kind  of  holiday  night  of  it. 

Miss  S.  Holiday  !  for  what? 

Cham.  Nay,  I  only  made  one. 

Miss  S.  Well,  well !  but  upon  what  account  ? 

Cham.  Because  as  how,  madam,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  family,  they  said — that  his  honour, 
Sir  John,  was  to  mairy  Miss  Fanny  instead  of  your 
ladyship. 

Miss  S.  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for  that.—— 
Very  fine  ! 

Cham.  I  did  not  make  it,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  But  do  you  know  nothing  of  Sir  John's 
being  to  run  away  with  Miss  Fanny  to-night  ? 

Cham.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Miss  S.  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in  my 
sister's  chamber  ? 

Cham.  No.  as  I  hope  for  marcy,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I'll  put  an  end  to  all  this  directly ; 
do  you  run  to  my  brother  Sterling — 

Cham.  Now,  ma'am?    'Tis  so  very  late,  ma'am — 

Mrs.  H.  I  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell  him 
there  are  thieves  in  the  house — that  the  house  is  on 
fire — tell  him  to  come  here  immediately.  Go,  I  say. 

Cham.  I  will,  I  will,  though  I'm  frighteii'd  out  of 
my  wits.  [Ejrit. 

Mrs.  H.  Do  you  watch  here,  my  dear;  and  I'll 
put  myself  in  order  to  face  them.  We'll  plot  'em, 
and  counterplot  'em  too.  [Exit. 

Miss  S.  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in  this  revenge, 
as  in  being  made  a  countess.  Ha  !  they  are  unlock 
ing  the  door.  Now  for  it !  [Retires. 

Fanny's  door  is  unlocked,  and  BETTY  comes  out, 
Miss  STERLING  approaches. 

Bet.  [Calling  within.]  Sir !  sir !  now's  your  time 
— all's  clear.  [Seeing  Miss  STERLING."} — Stay, 
stay — not  yet — we  are  watch'd. 

Miss  S.  And   so  you  are,   Madam  Betty. 

[Miss  STERLING  lays  hold  of  her,   while  BETTY 
locks  the  door,  and  puts  the  key  into  her  pocket. 

Bet.   [Turning  round.]  What's  the  matter,  mad  am? 

Miss  S.  Nay,  that  you  shall  tell  my  father  and 
aunt,  madam. 

Bet.  1  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief; 
they'll  get  nothing  from  me.  [Aside. 

Miss  S.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage,  Betty, 
and,  considering  the  secrets  you  have  to  keep,  you 
have  occasion  for  it. 


SCENE  I.] 


Till-;  CLANDESTINE  MAKKIACi: 
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My   inistre>s   shall    never  repent   her   goo< 
opinion  of  mi1,  nia'am. 

\\nii-r  STERLING. 

.SVr.  What's  all  this  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  Wh; 
am  I  (listurl)'d  in  this  manner  ? 

.U/v.v  .S'.  This  creature,  and  my  distresses,  sir,  wil 
explain  this  matter. 

/v'  -  nter  Mrs.  HKIDELBERG,  with  another  head-dress 

Mm.  //.  Now  I'm  prepared  for  the  rancounter. — 
Well,  brother,  have  you  heard  of  this  scene  o~ 
wickrdneM  ? 

Ster.  Not  I — but  what  is  it  ?  speak.  I  was  got 
into  my  little  closet,  all  the  lawyers  were  in  bed 
and  I  had  almost  lost  my  senses  in  the  confusion  o 
Lord  Ogleby's  mortgages,  when  I  was  alarmed  with 
a  foolish  girl,  who  could  hardly  speak;  and  whether 
it's  fire,  or  thieves,  or  murder,  or  a  rape,  I'm  quite 
in  (he  dark. 

Mrs.  11.  No,  no ;  there's  no  rape,  brother.  All 
parties  are  willing,  I  believe. 

Mi  us  S.  Who's  in  that  chamber  ? 

[Detaining  BETTY,  who  seemed  to  be  stealing  away. 

Bet.  My  mistress. 

Miss  S.  And  who's  with  your  mistress  ? 

Bet.  Why,  who  should  there  be  ? 

S.  Open  the  door,  then,  and  let  us  see. 

Bet.  The  door  is  open,  madam.  [Miss  STER.  goes 
to  the  door.]  I'll  sooner  die  than  peach.  \Exithastily. 

Miss  S.  The  door  is  locked  ;  and  she  has  got  the 
kej  in  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  H.  There's  impudence,  brother !  piping 
hot  from  your  daughter  Fanny's  school ! 

Ster.  But,  zounds  !  what  is  all  this  about  ?  You 
tell  me  of  a  sum  total,  and  you  don't  produce  the 
particulars. 

Mrs.  H.  Sir  John  Melvil  is  locked  up  in  your 
daughter's  bed-chamber — There  is  the  particular. 

Ster.  The  devil  he  is  ! — That's  bad. 

Miss  S.  And  he  has  been  there  some  time,  too. 

Ster.   Ditto  ! 

Mm.  H.  Ditto !  worse  and  worse,  I  say.  I'll 
raise  the  whole  house,  and  expose  him  to  my  lord, 
and  the  whole  fammaly. 

Sttr.  By  no  means !  we  shall  expose  ourselves, 
sister.  The  best  way  is  to  insure  privately : — let 
me  alone  !  I'll  make  him  marry  her  to-morrow 
morning. 

Miss  S.  Make  him  marry  her  !  this  is  beyond  all 
patience  ! — You  have  thrown  away  all  your  affec 
tion,  and  I  shall  do  as  much  by  my  obedience; 
unnatural  fathers  make  unnatural  children.  My 
revenge  is  in  my  own  power,  and  I'll  indulge  it. 
Had  they  made  their  escape,  I  should  have  been 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  world :  but  the  de- 
rulers  shall  be  derided  ;  and  so — Help,  help,  there  ! 
—Thieves  !  thiovcs  ! 

Mr*.  H.  Tit-for-tat,  Betsy !  you  are  right,  my 
girl. 

Ster.  Zounds  !  you'll  spoil  all — you'll  raise  the 
whole  family — the  devil's  in  the  girl. 

Mrs.  H.  No,  no;  the  devil's  in  you,  brother:  I 
am  ashamed  of  your  principles.  What!  would  you 
connive  at  your  daughter's  being  locked  up  with 
her  sister's  husband  ?  Help  !  Thieves  !  thieves  ! 

Ster.  Sister,  I  beg  of  you  !  daughter,  I  command 
you  ! — It'  you  have  no  regard  forme,  consider  ymir- 
M-lvfs  !  \Ve  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  ennobling 
our  blood,  and  getting  above  twenty  per  cent,  for 
our  money. 


.I/A*  .S'.  What,  li\  my  disgrace  and  my  sister's 
triumph  *  I  have  a  spirit  above  such  mean  consi 
derations  :  and  to  shew  you  that  it  is  not  a  low-bred, 
vulgar.  'Change-alley  spirit. — Help!  help!  Thieves! 
thieves  !  I  say. 

XtiT.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  save  your  lungs  •  the 
house  is  in  an  uproar. 

I'.uter  CANTON,  in  a  night-gown  and  slippers. 

Can.  Eh,  diable !  vat  is  do  raison  of  dis  great 
noise,  dis  tintamarre  ? 

Ster.  Ask  those  ladies,  sir ;  'tis  of  their  making. 

Lord  O.  [Calls  within.]  Brush  ! — Brush  ! — Can 
ton  ! — Where  are  you  ? — What's  the  matter  ? — 
[Rings  a  bell.]  Where  are  you  ? 

Ster.  'Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr.  Canton. 

Can.   I  com,  mi  lor!     [Lord  O.  still  rings. — Exit. 

Flow.  [Calls  within.]  A  light!  a  light  here! — 
Where  are  the  servants  ?  Bring  a  light  for  me  and 
my  brothers. 

Ster.  Lights  here  !  lights  for  the  gentlemen  ! 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  H.  My  brother  feels,  I  see  : — your  sister's 
turn  will  come  next. 

Mm  S.  Ay,  ay,  let  it  go  round,  madam,  it  is  the 
only  comfort  I  have  left. 

Re-enter  STERLING  with  lights,  before  SERGEANT 
FLOWER,  with  a  boot  and  a  slipper,  and  TRAVERSE. 

Ster.  This  way,  sir ;  this  way,  gentlemen. 
Flow.  Well,  but  Mr.  Sterling,  no  danger,  I  hope? 
Have  they  made  a  burglarious  entry?  Are  you 
prepared  to  repulse  them  ?  I  am  very  much  alarmed 
ibout  thieves  at  circuit  time.  They  would  be  par 
ticularly  severe  with  us  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

Trav.  No  danger,  Mr.  Sterling ; — no  trespass,  I 
hope? 

Ster.  None,  gentlemen,  but  of  those  ladies' 
making. 

Mrs.  H.  You'll  be  ashamed  to  know,  gentlemen, 
hat  all  your  labours  and  studies  about  this  young 
ady,  are  thrown  away — Sir  John  Melvil  is  at  this 
moment  locked  up  with  this  lady's  younger  sister. 

Flow.  The  thing  is  a  little  extraordinary,  to  be 
ure ;  but,  why  were  we  to  be  frightened  out  of  our 
>eds  for  this?  Could  not  we  have  tried  this  cause 
o-morrow  morning  ? 

Miss  S.  But,  sir,  by  to-morrow  morning,  perhaps, 
ven  your  assistance  would   not  have  been  of  any 
ervice  : — the  birds   now  in  that  cage  would  have 
flown  away. 

Enter  Lord  OGLEBY,  in  his  robe-de-chambre, 
night-cap,  $c.  leaning  on  CANTON. 

Lord  O.  I  had  rather  lose  a  limb  than  my  night's 
est.  What's  the  matter  with  you  all  ? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  all  over  ! — Here's  my  lord,  too. 

Lord  0.  What's  all  this  shrieking  and  screaming? 
Where's  my  angelic  Fanny  ?  She's  safe,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  H.  Your  angelic  Fanny,  my  lord,  is  locked 
ip  with  your  angelic  nephew  in  that  chamber. 

Lord  0.  My  nephew  !  Then  I  will  be  excommu- 
licated. 

Mrs.  H.  Your  nephew,  my  lord,  has  been  plot- 
ing  to  run  away  with  Miss  Fanny,  and  Miss  Fanny 
las  been  plotting  to  run  away  with  your  nephew: 
and  if  we  had  not  watched  them,  and  called  up  the 
ammaly,  they  had  been  upon  the  scamper  to  Scot- 
and  by  this  time. 

Lord  O.  Look  yc,  ladies  !   I  know  that  Sir  John 

as  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Miss  Fanny; 

and  I  know  too,  that  Miss  Fanny  has  conceived  a 
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violent  passion  for  another  person  ;  and  I  am  so 
well  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  her  affections, 
that  I  will  support  them  with  my  fortune,  my  ho 
nour,  and  my  life. — Eh,  sha'n't  I,  Mr.  Sterling  ? 
\Smiliruj.]  What  say  you? 

Sler.  [Sulkily.]  To  be  sure,  my  lord.  These 
bawling  women  have  been  the  ruin  of  everything. 

[Aside. 

Lord  0.  But,  come,  I'll  end  this  business  in  a 
trice. — If  you,  ladies,  will  compose  yourselves,  and 
Mr.  Sterling  will  ensure  Miss  Fanny  from  violence, 
I  will  engage  to  draw  her  from  her  pillow  with  a 
whisper  through  the  key-hole. 

Mrs.  H.  The  horrid  creatures ! — I  say,  my  lord, 
break  the  door  open. 

Lord  0.  Let  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  riot  to  be 
too  precipitate  !  Now  to  our  experiment ! 

[Advancing  towards  the  door. 

Miss  S.  Now,  what  will  they  do  ?  My  heart  will 
beat  through  my  bosom. 

Re-enter  BETTY  with  the  ley. 

Bet.  There's  no  occasion  for  breaking  open  doors, 
my  lord ;  we  have  done  nothing  that  we  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of,  and  my  mistress  shall  face  her  ene 
mies.  [Going  to  unlock  the  door. 

Mrs.  H.  There's  impudence  ! 

Lord  O.  The  mystery  thickens.  Lady  of  the 
bedchamber,  [  To  Betty.]  open  the  door,  and  entreat 
Sir  John  Melvil  (for  the  ladies  will  have  it  that  he 
is  there)  to  appear,  and  answer  to  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Call  Sir  John  Melvil  into  court ! 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL. 

Sir  J.  I  am  here,  my  lord. 

Mrs.  H.  Hey-day! 

Sir  J.  What's  all  this  alarm  and  confusion  ? 
There  is  nothing  but  hurry  in  this  house  ?  What 
is  the  reason  of  it  ? 

Lord  O.  Because  you  have  been  in  that  chamber ; 
—have  been  !  nay,  you  are  there  at  this  moment, 
as  these  ladies  have  protested,  so  don't  deny  it — 

Trav.  This  is  the  clearest  alibi  I  ever  knew,  Mr. 
Sergeant. 

Flow.  Luce  clarius. 

Lord  0.  Upon  my  word,  ladies,  if  you  have  often 
these  frolics,  it  would  be  really  entertaining  to  pass 
a  whole  summer  with  you.  But,  come,  [To  Betty,] 
open  the  door  and  entreat  your  amiable  mistress  to 
come  forth,  and  dispel  all  our  doubts  with  her  smiles. 

Bet.  [Opening  the  door.]  Madam,  you  are  wanted 
in  this  room.  [Pertly. 

Enter  FANNY,  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  S.  You  see  she's  ready  dressed — and  what 
confusion  she's  in. 

Mrs.  H.  Ready  to  pack  off,  bag  and  baggage ! 
Her  guilt  confounds  her  ! 

Flow.  Silence  in  the  coui't,  ladies. 

Fan.  I  ain  confounded  indeed,  madam. 

Lord  O.  Don't  droop,  my  beauteous  lily !  but 
with  your  own  peculiar  modesty  declare  your  state 
of  mind.  Pour  conviction  into  their  ears,  and  rap 
ture  into  mine.  [Smiling. 

Fan.  I  am,  at  this  moment,  the  most  unhappy — 
most  distressed — the  tumult  is  too  much  for  my 
neart — and  I  want  the  power  to  reveal  a  secret, 
which,  to  conceal,  has  been  the  misfortune  and 
misery  of  my —  [Faints  away. 

LOVEWELL  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 
Love.  My  Fanny  in  danger !    I  can  contain  no 
longer.  Prudence  were  now  a  crime;  all  other  cares 


were  lost  in  this.  Speak,  speak,  speak  to  me,  my 
dearest  Fanny  !  let  me  but  hear  thy  voice  :  open 
your  eyes,  and  bless  me  with  the  smallest  sign  of 
life. 

Miss  S.  Lovewell ! — I  am  easy. 

Mrs.  H.   I  am  thunderstruck  ! 

Lord  0.  I  am  petrified  ! 

Sir  J.  And  I  undone. 

Fan.  [Recovering.]  O,  Lovewell !  even  supported 
by  thee>  I  dare  not  look  my  father  nor  his  lordship 
in  the  face. 

Star.  What  now,  did  not  I  send  you  to  London, 
sir? 

Lord  0.  Eh!  What?  How's  this?  By  what  right 
and  title  have  you  been  half  the  night  in  that  lady's 
bed-chamber  ? 

Lwe.  By  that  right  which  makes  me  the  hap 
piest  of  men;  and  by  a  title  which  I  would  not 
forego  for  any  the  best  of  kings  could  give. 

Bet.  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his  magna 
nimity. 

Lord  O.  I  am  annihilated  ! 

Ster.  I  have  been  choked  with  rage  and  wonder  ; 
but  now  I  can  speak. — Lovewell,  you  are  a  villain ; 
— yuu  have  broken  your  word  with  me. 

Fan.  Indeed,  sir,  he  has  not :  you  forbade  him  to 
think  of  me,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  obey 
you— we  have  been  married  these  four  months. 

Ster.  And  he  sha  n't  stay  in  my  house  four  hours. 
What  baseness  and  treachery !  As  for  you,  you 
shall  repent  this  step  as  long  as  you  live,  madam ! 

Fan.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
tortures  I  have  already  endured  in  consequence  of 
my  disobedience.  My  heart  has  continually  up 
braided  me  for  it ;  and  though  I  was  too  weak  to 
struggle  with  affection,  I  feel  that  I  must  be  miser 
able  for  ever  without  your  forgiveness. 

Ster.  Lovewell,  you  shall  leave  my  house  di 
rectly  ;  and  you  shall  follow  him,  madam ! 

Lord  0.  And  if  they  do,  I  will  receive  them  into 
mine.  Lookye,  Mr.  Sterling,  there  have  been  some 
mistakes,  which  we  had  all  better  forget  for  our 
own  sakes ;  and  the  best  way  to  forget  them,  is  to 
forgive  the  cause  of  them,  which  I  do  from  my  soul. 
Poor  girl !  I  swore  to  support  her  affection  with  my 
life  and  fortune ;  it  is  a  debt  of  honour,  and  must 
be  paid.  You  swore  as  much  too,  Mr.  Sterling; 
but  your  laws  in  the  city  will  excuse  you,  I  sup 
pose  ;  for  you  never  strike  a  balance  without— 
errors  excepted. 

Ster.  I  am  a  father,  my  lord  ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
other  fathers,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  forgive  her, 
for  fear  of  encouraging  other  silly  girls,  like  herself, 
to  throw  themselves  away  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents. 

Love.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  danger  of  that,  sir. 
Young  ladies,  with  minds  like  my  Fanny's,  would 
startle  at  the  very  shadow  of  vice  ;  and  when  they 
know  to  what  uneasiness  only  an  indiscretion  has 
exposed  her,  her  example,  instead  of  encouraging, 
will  rather  serve  to  deter  them. 

Mrs.  H.  Indiscretion,  quotha  !  a  mighty  pretty 
delicat  word  to  express  disobedience  ! 

Lord  O.  For  my  part,  I  indulge  my  own  passions 
too  much  to  tyrannize  over  those  of  other  people. 
Pool  souls  !  I  pity  them.  And  you  must  forgive 
them,  too.  Come,  come,  melt  a  little  of  your  flint, 
Mr.  Sterling. 

Ster.  Why,  why  as  to  that,  my  lord — to  be  sure, 
he  is  a  relation  of  your's,  my  lord — What  say  youi 
sister  Heidelberg  ? 

Mrs.  H.  The  girl's  ruined,  and  I  forgive  her. 
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Ster.  Well !  so  do  I  then.  Nay,  no  thanks.  [  To 
LOVE,  and  FAN.  u-lio  seem  i>rvpariny  to  tpeak.]  There's 
an  end  of  the  matter.  [Exit  FLOW.  TKAV.  and  BI-.I. 

Lord  0.  But,  Lovewell,  what  makes  you  dumb 
all  this  while  ? 

Love.  Your  kindness,  my  lord.  can  scarcely 
believe  my  own  senses — they  are  all  in  a  tumult  of 
1'ear,  joy,  love,  expectation,  and  gratitude.  I  ever 
\\;is,  and  am  now  more  bound  in  duty  to  your  lord 
ship. — For  you,  Mr.  Sterling,  if  every  moment  of 
my  life,  spent  gratefully  in  your  service,  will,  in 
some  measure,  compensate  the  want  of  fortune,  you, 
perhaps,  will  not  repent  your  goodness  to  me.  And 
you,  ladies,  I  flatter  myself,  will  not,  for  the  future, 
suspect  me  of  artifice  and  intrigue — I  shall  be  hap 
py  to  oblige  and  serve  you.  As  for  you,  Sir  John — 

Sir  J.  No  apologies  to  me,   Lovewell ;    I  do  not 


deserve  any.  All  I  have  to  offer  in  excuse  for 
what  has  happened,  is  my  total  ignorance  of  your 
situation.  Had  you  dealt  a  little  more  openly  with 
mo,  you  would  have  saved  me,  yourself,  and  that 
lady,  (who  I  hope  will  pardon  ray  behaviour)  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness.  Give  me  leave,  however, 
to  assure  you,  that  light  and  capricious  as  I  may 
have  appeared,  now  my  infatuation  is  over,  I  have 
iity  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  I  have 
acted,  and  honour  enough  to  rejoice  at  your  happi 
ness. 

Love.  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  though  we 
are,  seemingly,  the  happiest  of  beings,  yet  all  our 
joys  would  be  damped,  if  his  lordship's  generosity 
and  Mr.  Sterling's  forgiveness  should  not  be  suc 
ceeded  by  the  indulgence,  approbation,  and>  consent 
of  these  our  best  benefactors.  [To  the  audience. 
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DRAMATIS.  PERSONS. 

MERLIN 
CYMON 

DORUS 

LlNCO 

DAMON 

DORILAS 

HYMEN 
CUPID 
Knights 
Shepherds. 

URGANDA 

SYT.VIA 
FATIMA 
DORCAS 
Shepherdesses. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Urganda's  Palace 

Enter  MERLIN  and  URGANDA. 
Urg.  But  hear  me,  Merlin ;  I  beseech  you,  hear 


Mer.  Hear  you !  I  have  heard  you ;  for  years 
have  heard  your  vows,  your  protestations,  kave 
you  not  allured  my  affections  by  every  female  art  ? 
and  when  I  thought  that  my  unalterable  passion  wa 
to  be  rewarded  for  its  constancy,  what  have  you 
done  ?  Why,  like  mere  mortal  woman,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  frailty,  have  given  up  me  and  my  hopes — 
for  what  ?  a  boy  !  an  idiot ! 

Urg.  Even  this  I  can  bear  from  Merlin. 

Mer.  You  have  injured  me,  and  must  bear  more. 

Urg.  I'll  repair  that  injury. 

Afer.  Then  send  back  your  favourite  Cymon  to 
his  disconsolate  friends. 

Urg.  How  can  you  imagine  that  such  a  poor, 
ignorant  object  as  Cymon  is,  can  have  any  charms 
for  me  ? 

Mer.  Ignorance,  no  more  than  profligacy,  is  ex 
cluded  from  female  favour  ;  of  this  the  success  of 
rakes  and  fools  is  proof  sufficient. 

Urg.  You  mistake  me,  Merlin  ;  pity  for  Cymon's 
state  of  mind,  and  friendship  for  his  father,  have 
induced  me  to  endeavour  at  his  cure. 

Mer.  False,  prevaricating  Urganda !  love  was 
your  inducement.  Have  you  not  stolen  the  prince 
from  his  royal  father,  and  detained  him  here  bv 
your  power,  while  a  hundred  knights  are  in  star,  h 
after  him  ?  Does  not  everything  about  you  prove 
the  consequence  of  your  want  of  honour  and  faith 
to  me  ?  You  were  placed  on  this  happy  spot,  to  be 
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the  guardian  of  its  peace  and  innocence;  but  now, 
at  last,  by  your  example,  the  once  happy  lives  of 
the  Arcadians  are  embittered  with  envy,  passion, 
vanity,  selfishness,  and  inconstancy  :  and  whom  are 
they  to  curse  for  this  change  ?  Urganda !  the  lost 
Urganda. 

Urg.  I  beseech  you,  Merlin,  spare  me. 
Mer.  Yes ;  I'll  converse  with  you  no  more,  be 
cause  I  will  be  no  more  deceived.  I  cannot  hate 
you,  though  I  shun  you ;  yet,  in  my  misery,  I  have 
this  consolation,  that  the  pangs  of  my  jealousy  are 
at  least  equalled  by  the  torments  of  your  fruitless 
passion. 

Still  wish  and  sigh,  and  wish  again  ; 

Love  is  dethron'd  ;  revenge  shall  reign  ! 

Still  shall  my  pow'r  your  vile  arts  confound, 

And  Cymon's  cure  shall  be  Urganda's  wound. 

[Exit. 

Urg.  "And  Cymon's  cure  shall  be  Urganda's 
wound  !"  What  mystery  is  couched  in  these  words? 
What  can  he  mean  ? 

Enter  FATIMA,  looking  after  MERLIN. 

Fat.  I'll  tell  you,  madam,  when  he  is  out  of  hear 
ing.  He  means  mischief,  and  terrible  mischief, 
too  ;  no  less,  I  believe,  than  ravishing  you,  and 
cutting  my  tongue  out.  I  wish  we  were  out  of  his 
clutches. 

Urg.  Don't  fear,  Fatima. 

Fat.  I  can't  help  it;  he  has  great  power,  and  is 
mischievously  angry. 

Urg.  Here  is  your  protection.  [Shews  her  wand.} 
My  power  is  at  least  equal  to  his.  [Mwses.]  "  And 
Cymon's  cure  shall  be  Urganda's  wound!" 

Fat.  Don't  trouble  your  head  with  these  odd  ends 
of  verses,  which  were  spoken  in  a  passion  ;  or,  per 
haps,  for  the  rhyme's  sake.  Think  a  little  to  clear 
us  from  this  old  mischief-making  conjurer.  What 
will  you  do,  madam  ? 

Urg.  What  can  I  do,  Fatima  ? 

Fat.  You  might  very  easily  settle  matters  with  him, 
if  you  could  as  easily  settle  them  with  yourself. 

Urg.  Tell  me  how  ? 

Fat.  Marry  Merlin,  and  send  away  the  young  fel 
low.  [URGANDA  shakes  her  head.]  I  thought  so  :  but 
before  matters  grow  worse,  give  me  leave  to  reason 
a  little  with  you,  madam. 

Urg.  I  am  in  love,  Fatima.  [Sighs. 

Fat.  And  poor  reason  may  stay  at  home  :  me  ex 
actly  !  Ay,  ay,  we  are  all  alike  ;  but  with  this  differ 
ence,  madam,  your  passion  is  surely  a  strange  one ; 
you  have  stolen  away  this  young  man,  who,  bating 
his  youth  and  figure,  has  not  one  circumstance  to 
create  affection  about  him.  He  is  half  an  idiot, 
madam,  wtjich  is  no  great  compliment  to  your  wis 
dom,  your  beauty,  or  your  power. 

Urg.  I  despise  them  all ;  for  they  can  neither  re 
lieve  my  passion,  nor  awaken  his. 

Fat.  Cymon  is  incapable  of  being  touched  with 
anything ;  nothing  gives  him  pleasure,  but  twirling 
his  cap,  and  hunting  butterfles :  he'll  make  a  sad 
lover,  indeed,  madam. 

Urg.  I  can  wait  with  patience  for  the  recovery  of 
his  understanding ;  it  begins  to  dawn  already. 

Fat.  Where,  pray  ? 

Urg.  In  his  eyes. 

Fat.  Eyes  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !    Love  has  none,  madam; 

the  heart  only  sees,  on  these  occasions.     Cymon 

was  born  a  fool,  and  his  eyes  will  never  look  as  you 

would  have  them,  take  my  word  for  it. 

Urg.  Don't  make  me  despair,  Fatima. 

Fat.  Don't  lose  your  time,  then  ;  'tis  the  business 


f  beauty  to  make  fools,  and  not  cure  them.  Even 
.,  poor  I,  could  have  made  twenty  fools  of  wise  men, 
n  half  the  time  that  you  have  been  endeavouring  to 
make  your  fool  sensible.  Oh!  'tis  a  sad  way  of 
spending  one's  time. 

Urg.  Silence,  Fatima!  my  passion  is  too  serious 
to  be  jested  with. 

Fat.  Far  gone,  indeed,  madam ;  and  yonder  goes 
the  precious  object  of  it, 

Urg.  He  seems  melancholy:  what's  the  matter 
with  him  ? 

Fat.  He's  a  fool,  or  he  might  make  himself  very 
merry  among  us.  I'll  leave  you  to  make  the  most 
of  him.  [Going. 

Urg.  Stay,  Fatima,  and  help  me  to  divert  him. 

Fat.  A  sad  time,  when  a  lady  must  call  in  help  to 
divert  her  gallant !  but  I'm  at  your  service. 

Enter  CYMON,  melancholy* 

Cymon.  Heigho!  [Sighs. 

Fat.  What's  the  matter,  young  gentleman  ? 

Cyrnon.   Heigho  ! 

Urg.  Are  you  not  well,  Cymon  ? 

Cymon.  Yes,  I  am  very  well. 

Urg.   Why  do  you  sigh,  then  ? 

Cymon.  Eh!  [Looks foolish. 

Fat.  Do  you  see  it  in  his  eyes  now,  madam  ? 

Urg.  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 
tell  me,  Cymon;  tell  me  your  wishes,  and  you  shall 
have  them. 

Cymon.  Shall  I  ? 

Urg.  Yes,  indeed,  Cymon. 

Fat.  Now  for  it. 

Cymon.  I  wish — heigho  ! 

Urg.  These  sighs  must  mean  something. 

[Aside  to  FATIMA. 

Fat.  I  wish  you  joy,  then  ;  find  it  out,  madam. 

[Apart. 

Urg.  What  do  you  sigh  for?  [To  CYMON. 

Cymon.  I  want —  [Sighs. 

Urg.  What,  what,  my  sweet  creature  ?    [Eagerly. 

Cymon.  To  go  away. 

Fat.  Oh,  la  !  the  meaning's  out. 

Urg.  Where  would  you  go? 

Cymon.  Anywhere. 

Urg.  Had  you  rather  go  anywhere,  than  stay  with 
me  ? 

Cymon.  I  had  rather  go  anywhere  than  stay  with 
anybody. 

Urg.  Will  you  love  me  if  I  let  you  go  ? 

Cymon.  Anything,  if  'you'll  let  me  go  ;  pray,  let 
me  go. 

Fat.  I'm  out  of  all  patience!  what  the  deuce 
would  you  have,  young  gentleman  ?  Had  you  one 
grain  of  understanding,  or  a  spark  of  sensibility  in 
you,  you  would  know  and  feel  yourself  to  be  the 
happiest  of  mortals. 

Cymon.  I  had  rather  go,  for  all  that. 

Fat.  The  picture  of  the  whole  sex !  Oh  !  madam, 
fondness  will  never  do  :  a  little  coquetry  is  the 
thing  :  I  bait  my  hook  with  nothing  else  ;  and  I  al 
ways  catch  fish.  [Aside  to  URGANDA. 

Urg.  I  will  shew  him  my  power,  and  captivate  his 
heart  through  his  senses. 

Fat.  You'll  throw  away  your  powder  and  shot. 

INCANTATION.— URGANDA. 

Hither,  spirits,  that  aid  me,  hither  f 
Whither  stays  my  love  ?  ah  !  whither  ? 
Alas!  this  heart  must  faithful  prove, 
Though  still  he  flies  Urganda's  love. 

[URGANDA   waves  her   wand,   and    the    scent 
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tn  a  nnn/nifii-i  nt   i/urtlcn.      Cupid  mnd\ 
the    Loves    descend.       Ballet    by    Loves    and 
Zephyrs.     During  the  dance,  CYMON  stares 
vacantly,  yrows  inattentive,  and  at  last,  fall* 
asleep. 

Urg.  Look,  Fatima,  nothing  can  affect  his  insen 
sibility  ;  and  yet,  what  a  beautiful  simplicity! 

Fat  Turn  him  out  among  the  sheep,  madam,  and 
think  of  him  no  more  ;  'tis  all  labour  in  vain,  as  the 
song  says,  I  assure  you. 

Urg.  Cymon,  Cymon !  what,  are  you  dead  to 
these  entertainments? 

Cymon.   Dead!    I  hope  not.  [Starts. 

Urg.   How  can  you  be  so  unmoved  ? 

Cymon.  They  tired  me  so,  that  I  wished  them  a 
gcod  night,  and  went  to  sleep.  But  where  are  they  ? 

Uig.  They  are  gone,  Cymon. 

Cymon.  Then  let  me  go  too,  [Gats  up. 

Fat.  The  old  story  ! 

/  ></.  Whither  would  you  go  ?  Tell  me,  and  I'll 
go  with  you,  my  sweet  youth. 

Cymon.  No,  I'll  go  by  myself. 

Urg.  And  so  you  shall ;  but  where  ? 

Cymon.  Into  the  fields. 

Irg.  But  is  not  this  garden  pleasanter  than  the 
ficMs,  my  palace  than  cottages,  and  mv  company 
more  <:greeablo  to  you  than  the  shepherd's  ? 

Cymon.  Why,  how  can  I  tell  till  1  try  ?  you  won't 
let  me  choose. 

AIR. — CYMON. 

You  gave  me,  last  week,  a  young  linnet, 

Shut  up  in  a  fine  golden  cage  ; 
Yet  how  sad  the  poor  thing  was  within  it, 
Oh!  how  it  did  flutter  and  rage! 

Then  he  mop'd,  and  he  pin'd, 

That  hit  wings  were  conjin'd, 
Till  I  open'd  the  door  of  his  den  ; 

Then  so  merry  wax  he, 

And  because  he  was  free, 
H(t  came  to  his  cage  back  again. 

And  so  should  I  too,  if  vou  would  let  me  go. 

Urg.  And  would  you  return  to  me  again  ? 

Ct/mun.  Yes,  I  would  ;   I've  no  where  else  to  go  to. 

Fat.  Let  him  have  his  humour ;  when  he  is  not 
confined,  and  is  seemingly  disregarded,  you  may 
have  him,  and  mould  him  as  you  please.  'Tis  a  re*- 
ceipt  for  the  whole  sex. 

Urg.  I'll  follow  your  advice.  \Exit  FATIMA.] 
Well,  Cymon,  you  shall  go  wherever  you  please, 
and  for  as  long  as  you  please. 

Cymon.  And  shall  I  let  my  linnet  out,  too  ? 

Urg.  And  take  this,  Cymon,  wear  it  for  my  sake, 
and  don't  forget  me.  [Gives  htm  a  nosegay.]  Go, 
Cymon,  take  your  companion,  and  be  happier  than 
I  can  make  you. 

AIR. — URGANDA. 

One  adieu  before  you  leave  me, 

One  sigh,  although  that  sigh  deceive  me  ; 

Oh  .'  let  me  think  you  true  ! 
Cruel!  thus  Urganda  flying  ; 
Cruel!  this  fond  heart  denying  ; 

One  sigh,  one  last  adieu. 
Though  my  ardent  vows  be  slighted, 
Though  my  love  be  unrequited, 

Oh  !  hide  it  from  my  view! 
Let  me  feel  not  I'm  forsaken; 
Rather  let  me  die  mistaken, 

Than  breathe  one  last  adieu.        [En-tint. 


SCENE  II. — A  rural  prospect. 
l'.n',<r  I'iKXBE  and  DAI-IINK. 

Phoebe.  What,  to  bo  left  and  forsaken  !  and  see 
thr  false  fellow  make  the  same  vows  to  another,  al- 
uio-t  be-fore  my  fare  !  I  can't  bear  it,  and  I  won't. 
Oh  !  that  1  had  the  power  of  our  enchantress  yonder. 
—  I  would  play  the  devil  with  them  all. 

Daph.  And  yet,  to  do  justice  to  Sylvia,  who  makes 
all  this  disturbance  among  you,  she  does  not  in  tin- 
least  encourage  the  shepherds,  and  she  can't  help 
their  falling  in  love  with  her. 

Phoebe.  May  be  so  ;  nor  can  I  help  hating  and  de 
testing  her,  because  they  do  fall  in  love  with  li 

Linco.  [Singing  without.}  "  Care  Jlits  from  the 
lad  that  is  merry." 

Daph.  Here  comes  the  merry  Linco,  who  never 
knew  care,  or  felt  sorrow.  If  you  can  bear  his 
laughing  at  your  griefs,  or  singing  away  his  own, 
vou  may  get  some  information  from  him. 

Enter  LINCO,  singing. 

Linco.  What,  my  girls  of  ten  thousand  !  I  was 
this  moment  defying  love  and  all  his  mischief,  and 
you  are  sent  in  the  nick  by  him,  to  try  my  courage; 
but  I'm  above  temptation,  or  below  it;  I  duck  down, 
and  all  his  arrows  fly  over  me. 

AIR. — LINCO. 

Care  flies  from  the  lad  that  is  merry, 

Whose  heart  is  as  sound, 

And  cheeks  are  as  round, 
As  round  and  as  red  as  a  cherry. 

Phoebe.  What,  are  you  always  thus 

Linco.  Ay,  or  heaven  help  me  !  What,  would  you 
have  me  do  as  you  do  ?  walking  with  your  arms 
across,  thus — hcighoing  by  the  brook-side  among 
the  willows.  Oh  !  fie  for  shame,  lasses  !  young  and 
handsome,  and  sighing  after  one  fellow  a-piece, 
when  you  should  have  a  hundred  in  a  drove,  follow 
ing  you  like — like — you  shall  have  the  simile  another 
time. 

Daph.  No  ;  pr'ythee,  Linco,  give  it  us  now. 

Linco.  You  shall  have  it;  or  what's  better,  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  are  not  like — you  are  not  like  our 
shepherdess  Sylvia;  she's  so  cold,  and  so  coy,  that 
she  flies  from  her  lovers,  but  is  never  without  a 
score  of  them ;  you  are  always  running  after  the 
fellows,  and  yet  are  always  alone;  a  very  great  dif 
ference,  let  me  tell  you  :  frost  and  fire,  that's  all. 

Daph.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  in  the  pining 
condition  my  poor  sister  is.  I  am  as  happy  as  she 
is  miserable. 

Linco.  Good  lack  !  I'm  sorry  for  it 

Daph.  What,  sorry  that  I  am  happy 

Linco.  Oh !  no,  prodigious  glad. 

Phoebe.  That  I  aui  miserable ! 

Linco.  No,  no;  prodigious  sorry  for  that,  and 
prodigious  glad  of  the  other. 

Phcebe.  Pr'ythee,  be  serious  a  little. 

Linco.  No ;  heaven  forbid  !  If  I  am  serious,  'tis 
all  over  with  me.  I  must  laugh  at  something ;  shall 
I  be  merry  with  you  ? 

Daph.  The  happy  shepherdess  can  bear  to  be 
laughed  at. 

Linco.  Then  Sylvia  might  take  your  shepherd 
without  a  sigh. 

Daph.  My  shepherd  !   what  does  the  fool  mean? 

Phoebe.  Her  shepherd  !    Pray,  tell  us,  Linco. 

[Eagerly. 
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Linco.  'Tis  no  secret,  I  suppose.     I  only  met  her 
Damon  and  Sylvia  together  just  now,  walking  to — 
Daph.  What,  my  Damon  ? 

Linco.  Your  Damon  that  was,  and  that  would  be 
Sylvia's  Damon,  if  she  would  put  up  with  him. 

Daph.  Her  Damon  !  I'll  make  her  to  know — a 
wicked  slut !  a  vile  fellow  !  Come,  sister,  I'm  ready 
to  go  with  you — we'll  be  revenged.  If  our  old 
governor  continues  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  me,  I'll 
have  her  turned  out  of  Arcadia,  I  warrant  you ;  a 
base,  mischievous —  [Exit 

Phoebe.  This  is  some  comfort,  however — ha,  ha, 
ha  !  in  seeing  one's  sister  as  miserable  as  one's  self. 

[Exit. 

Linco.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh  !  how  the  pretty,  sweet- 
tempered  creatures  are  ruffled. 

AIR. — LINCO. 

This  love  puts  'em  all  in  commotion  ; 
For  preach  what  you  will, 
They  cannot  be  still, 
No  more  than  the  wind  or  the  ocean.    [Exit. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.— A  rural  prospect. 

SYLVIA   discovered   lying   upon  a   bank. — Enter 

MERLIN. 

Mer.  My  art  succeeds,  which  hither  has  convey'd 
To  catch  the  eye  of  Cymon,  this  sweet  maid. 
Her  charms  shall  clear  the  mists  which  cloud  hii 

mind, 

And  make  him  warm,  and  sensible,  and  kind ; 
Her  yet  cold  heart,  with  passion's  sighs  shall  move 
Melt  as  he  melts,  and  give  him  love  for  love. 
This  magic  touch  shall  to  these  flowers  impart 

[  Touches  a  nosegay  in  her  hand 
A  power  when  beauty  gains,  to  fix  the  heart.  [Exit 

Enter  CYMON,  with  his  bird. 
Cymon.  Away,  prisoner,  and  make  yourself  merry 
[Bird  flies.}  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  how  it  would  be  wit 
you ;  much  good  may  it  do  you,  Bob.  What 
sweet  place  this  is !  Hills  and  greens,  and  rocks 
and  trees,  and  water,  and  sun,  and  birds  !  Dear  me 
'tis  just  as  if  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  [  Whistle 
about  till  lie  sees  SYLVIA,  then  stops  and  sinks  h 
whistling  by  degrees,  with  a  look  and  attitude  of  ast< 
nishment.]  Oh,  la!  what's  here?  'Tis  somethin 
dropped  from  the  heavens,  sure;  and  yet,  'tis  lik 
a  woman,  too  !  Bless  me  !  is  it  alive  ?  [Sighs.]  } 
can't  be  dead,  for  its  cheek  is  as  red  as  a  rose,  an 
it  moves  about  the  heart  of  it.  I  don't  know  what 
the  matter  with  me.  I  wish  it  would  wake,  that 
might  see  its  eyes.  If  it  should  look  gentle,  an 
smile  upon  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  play  with  it.  Aj 
ay,  there's  something  now  in  my  breast  that  the 
told  me  of.  It  feels  oddly  to  me ;  and  yet  I  dou 
dislike  it. 

AIR.— CYMON. 
All  amaze  ! 
Wonder,  praise  ! 
Here  for  ever  could  I  gaze! 
A  little  nearer  to — 
What  is't  I  do? 

Fie,  for  shame  .'  I  am  possess' d  ,• 
Something  creeping  in  my  breast 
Will  not  let  me  stay  or  go. 
Shall  I  wake  it  *  No,  no,  no  ! 


am  glad  I  came  abroad!  1  have  not  been  so 
eased  ever  since  I  can  remember.  But,  perhaps, 

may  be  angry  with  me.  -I  can't  help  it,  if  it  is. 
had  rather  see  her  angry  with  me  than  Urganda 
nile  upon  me.  Stay,  stay  !  [SYLVIA  stirs.]  La  ! 
hat  a  pretty  foot  it  has  ! 

[Retires*     SYLVIA  raises  herself  from  the  bank. 

AIR.— SYLVIA. 

Yet  awhile,  sweet  sleep,  deceive  met 

Fold  me  in  thy  downy  arms, 
Let  not  cure  awake  to  grieve  me, 
Lull  it  with  thy  potent  charms. 
I,  a  turtle,  doom'd  to  stray, 

Quitting  young  the  parent's  nest, 
Find  each  bird  a  bird  of  prey  ; 

Sorrow  knows  not  where  to  rest. 
[SYLVIA    sees  CYMON   with   emotion,   while  he 
gazes  strongly  on  her,  and  retires,  pulling  ojf 
his  cap. 

Syl.  Who's  that  ?        [Speaks  gently  and  confused. 
Cymon.   'Tis  I.  [Bows  and  hesitates. 

Syl.  What's  your  name  ? 
Cymon.  Cymon. 

Syl.  What  do  you  want,  young  man  ? 
Cymon.  Nothing,  young  woman. 
Syl.  What  are  you  doing  there  ? 
Cymon.  Looking  at  you  there.  What  eyes  it  has  ! 

[Aside. 

Syl.  You  don't  intend  me  any  harm  ? 
Cymon.  Not  I,  indeed !  I  wish  you  don't  do  me 
ome.     Art  thou  a  fairy,  pray  ? 
Syl.  No ;  I  am  a  poor  harmless  shepherdess. 
Cymon.  I  don't  know  that:    you  have  bewitched 
me,  I  believe.     I  wish  you'd  speak  to  me,  and  look 
at  me,  as  Urganda  does. 

Syl.  What,  the  enchantress  ?  Do  you  belong  to 
her. 

Cymon.  I  had  rather  belong  to  you  ;  I  would  not 
desire  to  go  abroad,  if  I  did. 
Syl.  Does  Urganda  love  you  ? 
Cymon.  So  she  says.     If  I  were  to  stay  here  al 
ways,  I  should  not  be  called  the  simple  Cymon. 
Syl.  Nor  I  the  hard-hearted  Sylvia. 
Cymon.  Sylvia,  Sylvia  !  what  a  sweet  name  !    I 
could  sound  it  for  ever ! 

Syl.  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  1  wish  I  had 
not  seen  you  now. 

Cymon.  If  you  did  but  wish  as  I  do,  all  the  en- 

chantresses  in  the  world  could  not  hinder  us  from 

seeing  one  another.         [Kneels  and  kisses  her  hand. 

Syl.  We  shall  be  seen,  and  separated  for  ever.    I 

must  go. 

Cymon.  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  In  half  an 
hour  ? 

Syl.  Half  an  hour  !  that  will  be  too  soon.     No, 
no ;  it  must  be  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Cymon.  And  where,  my  sweet  Sylvia  ? 
Syl.  Anywhere,  my  sweet  Cymon  ! 
Cymon.  In  the  grove,  by  the  river  there. 
Syl.  And   you   shall    take    this   to  remember  it. 
[Gives  him   the  nosegay   enchanted   by  MERLIN.]  I 
wish  it  were  a  kingdom,  I  would  give  it  you,  and  a 
queen  along  with  it. 

Cymon.  And  here  is  one  for  you,  too ;  which  is 
of  no  value  to  me,  unless  you  will  receive  it ;  take 
it,  my  sweet  Sylvia  ! 

[Gives  her  URGANDA'S  nosegay* 

DUET. — SYLVIA  and  CYMON. 
Syl.          Take  this  nosegay,  gentle  youth  I 
Cymon.       And  you,  sweet  maid,  take  mint  • 


SCENE  II.] 


CYMON. 
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Syl.          Unlike  these  flowers  be  thy  fair  truth  ; 
Cymon.      Unlike  these  flowers  be  thine. 
These  changing  soon, 

Will  suon  decay, 
Be  sweet  till  noon, 
Thi'n  pass  away. 

Fair,  fur  a  time,  their  transient  charms  appear  ; 
But  truth,  unchany'd,  shall  bloom  for  ever  /ierr. 

[Each  pressing  their  hearts* — Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Before  Urganda's  Palace. 

Enter  URGANDA. 

Urg.  With  what  anxiety  I  watch  his  return  !  And 
how  mean  is  that  anxiety  for  an  object  so  insensi 
ble  !  Oh,  love  !  is  it  not  enough  to  make  thy  vota 
ries  despicable  in  others'  eyes  !  Must  we  also  de 
spise  ourselves? 

Enter  FATIMA. 
Well,  Fatima,  is  he  returned  ? 

Fat.  He  has  no  feelings  but  those  of  hunger ; 
when  that  pinches  him  he'll  return  to  be  fed,  like 
other  animals. 

Ury.  Indeed,  Fatima,  his  insensibility  and  ingra 
titude  astonish  and  distract  me.  Yet  am  I  only  a 
greater  slave  to  my  weakness,  and  more  incapable 
of  relief. 

Fat.  Why,  then,  I  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue  ; 
but  before  I  would  waste  all  the  prime  of  my  wo 
manhood  in  playing  such  a  losing  game,  I  would — 
but  I  see  you  don't  mind  me,  madam  ;  and,  there 
fore,  I'll  say  no  more.  I  know  the  consequence, 
and  must  submit. 

Urg.  What  can  I  do  in  my  situation  ?  But  see 
where  Cymon  approaches !  he  seems  transported. 
Look,  look,  Fatima !  he  is  kissing  and  embracing 
my  nosegay  ;  it  has  had  the  desired  effect,  and  I  am 
happy :  we'll  be  invisible,  that  I  may  observe  his 
transports. 

[Waves  her  wand,  and  retires  with  FATIMA. 
Enter  CYMON,  hugging  a  nosegay. 

Cymon.  Oh  !  my  dear,  sweet,  charming  nosegay  ! 
To  see  thee,  to  smell  thee,  and  to  taste  thee,  [kisses 
it]  will  make  Urganda  and  her  garden  delightful  to 
me.  [  Kisses  it. 

Fat.  What  does  he  say  ?  [Apart. 

Urg.  Hush,  hush !  all  transport,  and  about  me. 
What  a  change  is  this  !  [Apart. 

Cymon.  With  this  I  can  want  for  nothing.  I  pos 
sess  everything  with  this.  Oh !  the  dear,  dear 
nosegay  !  and  the  dear,  dear  giver  of  it ! 

Urg.  The  dear,  dear  giver  !  Mind  that,  Fatima  ! 
What  heavenly  eloquence  !  Here's  a  change  of  heart 
and  mind  !  Heigho  !  [Apart. 

Fat.  I'm  all  amazement !  in  a  dream !  But  is  that 
your  nosegay  ?  [Apart. 

Urg.  Mine !  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?  [Apart. 

Fat.  Nay,  I'm  near-sighted.  [Apart. 

Cymon.  She  has  not  a  beauty  that  is  not  brought 
to  mind  by  these  flowers.  Oh  !  I  shall  lose  my  wits 
with  pleasure  ! 

Fat.  'Tis  pity  to  lose  them  the  moment  you  have 
found  them.  [Apart. 

Urg.  Oh  !  Fatima,  I  never  was  proud  of  my 
power  till  this  transporting  moment !  [Apart. 

Cymvn.  Where  shall  I  put  it  ?  Where  shall  I 
conceal  it  from  everybody  ?  I'll  keep  it  in  my  bo- 

Isoin,  next  my  heart,  all  the  day ;  and  at  night,  I 
will  put  it  upon  my  pillow,  and  talk  to  it,  and  sigh 
to  it,  and  swear  to  it,  and  sleep  by  it,  and  kiss  it  for 
ever  and  ever. 


AIR.— CYMON. 
What  ej-quisite  pleasure  ! 
This  sweet  treasure, 
From  me  tliey  shall  never 

Sever. 

In  thee,  in  thee, 
My  charmer  I  see  ; 
ril  siyh,  and  carets  thee, 
I'll  kiss  thee,  and  press  thee, 
Thus,  thus,  to  my  bosom  for  ever  and  ever. 
[URGANDA  and  FATIMA  come  fur n-ard.    CYMON 
puts  the  nosegay  in  hit  bosom,  and  looki  con 
futed  and  astonished. 

Urg.  Pray,  what  is  that  you  would  kiss  and  press 
to  your  bosom  for  ever  and  ever  ?  [Smiles. 

Cymon.  Nothing  but — but — nothing. 
Urg.  What  were  you  talking  to  ? 
Cymon.  Myself,  to  be  sure  ;  I  had  nothing  else  to 
talk  to. 

Urg.  Yes,  but  you  have,  Cymon.    There  is  some 
thing  in  your  bosom,  next  your  heart. 
Cymon.  Yes,  so  there  is. 

Urg.  What  is  it,  Cymon  ?  [Smiles. 

Fat.  Now  his  modesty  is  giving  way ;  we  shall 
have  it  at  last.  [Aside. 

Cymon.  Nothing  but  a  nosegay. 
Urg.  That  which  I  gave  you  ?   Let  me  see  it. 
Cymon.  What,  give  a  thing,  and  take  it  away 
again  ? 

Urg.  I  would  not  take  it  away  for  the  world. 
Cymon.  Nor  would  I  give  it  you  for  a  hundred 
worlds. 

Fat.  See  it,  by  all  means,  madam.  I  have  my 
reasons.  [Aside  to  URGANDA. 

Urg.  I  must  see  it,  Cymon ;  and,  therefore,  no  de 
lay.  I  will  see  it,  or  shut  you  up  for  ever. 

Cymon.  What  a  stir  is  here  about  nothing  !  Now 
are  you  satisfied  ? 

[Holds  the  nosegay  at  a  distance.    URGANDA  and 

FATIMA  look  at  one  another  with  surprise. 
Fat.  I  was  right. 
Urg.  And  I  am  miserable ! 
Cymon.  Have  you  seen  it  enough  ? 
Urg.  That  is  not  mine,  Cymon. 
Cymon.   No  ;  'tis  mine. 
Urg.  Who  gave  it  you  ? 
Cymon.  A  person. 

Urg.  What  person — male  or  female  ? 
Cymon.  La  !  how  can  I  tell  ? 
Fat.  Finely  improved,  indeed !  a  genius !  [Aside. 
Urg.  I  must  dissemble.    [^4«Ve.l    Lookye !    Cy 
mon,  I   did  but  sport  with  you ;  toe  nosegay  was 
your  own,  and  you  had  a  right  to  give  it  away,  or 
throw  it  away. 

Cymon.  Indeed/but  I  did  not,  I  only  gave  it  for 
this ;  which,  as  it  is  so  much  finer  and  sweeter,  I 
thought  would  not  vex  you. 

Urg.  Heigho  !  [Aside. 

Fat.  Vex  her  !  Oh  !  not  in  the  least  But  you 
should  not  have  given  away  her  present  to  a  vulgar 
creature. 

Cymon.  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  so  ?  I  would 
have  you  to  know  she  is  neither  ugly  nor  vulgar. 
No,  she  is — 

Fat.  Oh  !  she  !  your  humble  servant,  young  Sim 
plicity  !  La  !  how  can  you  tell  whether  it  is  male 
or  female?  [CYMON  appears  confused. 

Urg.  Don't  mind  her  impertinence,  Cymon  :  I 
^ive  you  leave  to  follow  your  own  inclinations.  I'll 
have  him  watched ;  this  office  be  your's,  my  faith 
ful  Fatima.  [Apart  to  FATIMA. — Exit  FATIMA. 
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Cymon.  Then  I  am  happy,  indeed. 
Urg.  Cymon,  I  would  that  you  could  love  with  i 
constancy  like  mine  ;  but  this  you  never  can. 

Cymon,  Oh  !  yes,  I  can  love.  [Exsunt. 

SCENE  III.— Dorcas's  Cottage. 

SYLVIA  at  the  door,  uith  CYMON'S  nosegay  in  tier 
hand. 

Syl.  The  more  I  look  upon  this  nosegay,  the 
more  I  feel  Cymon  in  my  heart  and  mind.  Ever 
since  I  have  seen  him,  I  wander  without  knowing 
where,  I  speak  without  knowing  to  whom,  and  I 
look  without  knowing  at  what.  Now  I  dread  to  lose 
him,  and  now  again  I  think  him  mine  for  ever ! 

AIR. — SYLVIA. 

Oh  !  why  should  we  sorrow,  who  never  knew  sin  ? 
Let  smiles  of  content  shew  our  rapture  within  : 
This  love  has  so  rais'd  me,  I  now  tread  in  air  ! 
He's  sure  sent  from  heav'n  to  lighten  my  care  ! 
Each  shepherdess  views  me  with  scorn  and  disdain  ; 
Each  shepherd  pursues  me,  but  all  is  in  vain : 
No  more  will  I  sorrow,  no  longer  despair, 
He's  sure  sent  from  heav'n  to  lighten  my  care  ! 

[LlNCO  is  seen  listening. 

Enter  LINCO. 

Linco.  If  you  were  as  wicked,  shepherdess,  as  you 
are  innocent,  that  voice  of  your's  would  corrupt  jus 
tice  herself,  unless  she  were  deaf,  as  well  as  blind. 

Syl.  I  hope  you  did  not  overhear  me,  Linco  ? 

Linco.  Oh  !  but  I  did  though  ;  and,  notwithstand 
ing  I  come  as  the  deputy  of  a  deputy-governor,  to 
bring  you  before  my  principal,  for  some  complaints 
made  against  you  by  a  certain  shepherdess,  I  will 
stand  your  friend,  though  I  lose  my  place  for  it : 
there  are  not  many  such  friends,  shepherdess. 

Syl.  What  have  I  done  to  the  shepherdesses,  that 
they  persecute  me  so  ? 

Linco.  You  are  much  too  handsome,  which  is  a 
crime  the  best  of  'em  can't  forgive  you. 

Syl.  I'll  trust  myself  with  you,  and  face  my  ene 
mies. 

[As  they  ate  going,  DORCAS  calls  from  the  cottage. 

Dor.  Where  are  you  going,  child  ?  Who  is  that 
with  you,  Sylvia  ? 

Linco.  Now  shall  we  be  stopped  by  this  good  old 
woman,  who  will  know  all,  and  can  scarce  hear  any 
thing. 

Dor.  I'll  see  who  you  have  with  you. 
Enter  DORCA.S,  from  the  house. 

Linco.  'Tis  I,  dame;  your  kinsman  Linco. 

[Speaks,  loud  in  her  ear. 

Dor.  Oh!  is  it  you,  honest  Linco?  [Takes  his 
hand.]  Well,  what's  to  do  now  ? 

Linco.  The  governor  desires  to  speak  with  Sylvia; 
a  friendly  inquiry,  that's  all.  [Loud. 

Dor.  For  what?  for  what  ?  Tell  me  that.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  desires,  nor  she  neither.  He 
is  grown  very  inquisitive  of  late  about  shepherdesses. 
Fine  doings,  indeed !  No  such  doings  when  I  was 
young.  If  he  wants  to  examine  anybody,  why  don't 
he  examine  me  !  I'll  give  him  an  answer,  for  him 
to  be  as  inquisitive  as  he  pleases. 

Linco.  But  I  am  your  kinsman,  dame ;  and  you 
dare  trust  me,  sure.  I  Speaks  loud  in  her  ear. 

Dor.  Thou  art  the  best  of  'em,  that  I'll  say  for 
thee ;  but  the  best  of  you  are  bad  when  a  young 
woman  is  in  the  case.  I  have  gone  through  great 
difficulties  myself,  I  can  assure  you,  in  better  times 
than  these.  Why  must  not  I  go  too  ? 


Linco.  We  shall  return  to  you  again  —  before  you 
can  get  there.  [Loud. 

Syl.  You  may  trust  us,  mother  :  my  own  inno 
cence,  and  Linco's  goodness,  will  be  guard  enough 
for  me. 

.Dor.  Eh!  what? 

Linco.  She  says  you  may  trust  me  with  her  inno 
cence.  [Loud. 

Dor.  Well,  well,  I  will  then.  Thou  art  a  sweet 
creature,  and  I  love  thee  better  than  even  I  did  my 
own  child.  [Kisses  SYLVIA.]  When  thou  art  fetched 
away  by  him  that  brought  thee,  'twill  be  a  woeful 
day  for  me.  Well,  well,  go  thy  ways  with  Linco. 
I  dare  trust  thee  anywhere.  I'll  prepare  thy  dinner 
at  thy  return  ;  and  bring  my  honest  kinsman  along 
with  you. 

Linco.  We  will  be  with  you  before  you  can  make 
the  pot  boil. 

Dor.  Before  what  ? 

Linco.  We  will  be  with  you  before  you  can  make 
the  pot  boil. 

[Speaks  very  loud,  and  goes  off"  with  SYLVIA. 

Dor.  Heaven  shield  thee,  for  the  sweetest,  best 
creature  that  ever  blessed  old  age  !  What  a  comfort 
she  is  to  me  !  All  I  have  to  wish  for  in  this  world, 
is  to  know  who  thou  art,  who  brought  thee  to  me, 
and  then  to  see  thee  as  happy  as  thou  hast  made  poor 
Dorcas.  What  can  the  governor  want  with  her  ?  I 
wish  I  had  gone  too.  I'd  have  talked  to  him,  and 
to  the  purpose.  We  had  no  such  doings  when  I 
was  a  young  woman  ;  they  never  made  such  a  fuss 
with  me. 

AIR.—  DORCAS. 


were  young,  though  now  I'm  old, 
The  men  were  kind  and  true  ; 
But  -now  they're  grown  up  so  false  and  bcld 
What  can  a  woman  do  ? 
Now  what  can  a  woman  do  ? 
For  men  are  truly 

So  unruly, 
I  tremble  at  seventy-two! 

When  I  were  fair,  though  now  so  so, 

No  hearts  were  given  to  rove  ; 
Our  pulses  beat  nor  fast  nor  slow, 
But  all  was  faith  and  love. 
Now  what  can  a  woman  do  ? 
For  men  are  truly 

So  unruly, 
I  tremble  at  seventy-two. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.—  The  Magistrate's  House. 
Enter  DORUS  and  DAPHNE. 

Dorus.  This  way,  this  way,  damsel.  Now  we  are 
alone,  I  can  hear  your  grievances;  and  will  redress 
them,  that  I  will.  You  have  my  good  liking,  dam 
sel.  and  favour  follows  of  course. 

Daph.  I  want  words,  your  honour  and  worship, 
to  thank  you  fitly. 

Dorus.  Smile  upon  me,  damsel  ;  smile  and  com 
mand  me.  Your  hand  is  whiter  than  ever,  I  pro 
test.  You  must  indulge  me  with  a  chaste  salute. 

[Kisses  her  hand. 

Daph.  La!  your  honour.  [Gourtries. 

Dorus.  You  have  charmed  me,  damsel,  and  I  can 
deny  you  nothing.  Another  chaste  salute  ;  'tis  a 
perfect  cordial.  [  K  isses  her  hand.]  Well,  what  shall 
I  do  with  this  Sylvia,  this  stranger,  this  baggage, 
that  has  affronted  thcc  ?  I'll  send  her  where  she 
shall  never  vex  tbce  again  —  an  impudent  wicked  — 


SCENE  I.I 


CYMON. 
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[Kisses  her  hand.]    I'll  send  her  packing  this  very 
day ;  this  hand,  this  lily  hand,  has  signed  her  fate. 

[Kisses  it. 

Enter  LINCO. 

Linco.  No  bribery  and  corruption,  I  beg  of  your 
honour. 

Dorus.  You  are  too  bold,  Linco.  Do  your  duty, 
and  know  your  distance.  Where  is  this  vagrant, 
this  Sylvia  ? 

Linco.  In  the  justice-chamber,  waiting  for  your 
honour's  commands. 

Dorus.  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  so  ? 

Linco.  I  tho'ught  your' honour  better  engaged,  and 
that  it  was  too  much  for  you  to  try  two  female  causes 
at  one  time. 

Dorus.  You  thought!  I  won't  have  you  think,  but 
obey.  Deputies  must  not  think  for  their  superiors. 

Linco.  Must  not  they  ?  What  will  become  of  our 
poor  country !  [Going. 

Dorus.  No  more  impertinence,  but  bring  the  cul 
prit  hither. 

Linco.  In  the  twinkling  of  your  honour's  eye. 

[Exit. 

Daph.  I  leave  my  griefs  in  your  worship's  hands. 

Dorus.  You  leave  'em  in  my  heart,  damsel;  they 
soon  shall  be  changed  into  pleasures.  Wait  for  me 
in  the  next  room.  Smile,  damsel,  smile  upon  me 
and  edge  the  sword  of  justice. 

Re-enter  LINCO,  with  SYLVIA. 

Daph.  Here  she  comes.  See  how  like  an  inno 
cent  she  looks — But  I'll  begone.  I  trust  in  your 
worship.  I  hate  the  sight  of  her ;  I  could  tear  her 
eyi-s  out.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Dorus.  [Gazes  at  SYLVIA.]  Hem,  hem!  I  am  told, 
young  woman — hem,  hem  !  that — She  does  not  look 
so  mischievous  as  I  expected. 

[Aside,  and  turning  from  her. 

Linco.  Bear  up,  sweet  shepherdess  !  your  beauty 
and  innocence  will  put  injustice  out  of  countenance. 
[Apart  to  SYLVIA. 

Syl.  The  shame  of  being  suspected  confounds  me, 
and  I  can't  speak.  [Apart. 

Durus.  Where  is  the  old  woman,  Dorcas,  they  told 
me  of?  Did  not  I  order  you  to  bring  her  before 
me? 

Linco.  The  good  old  woman  is  so  deaf,  and  your 
reverence  a  little  thick  of  hearing,  I  thought  the 
business  would  be  sooner  and  better  done  by  the 
youn«j  woman. 

Dorus.  What,  at  your  thinking  again  !  Young 
shepherdess,  I  hear — I  hear — hem  !  Her  modesty 
pleases  me.  [yLtiJe.]  What  is  the  reason,  I  say — 
hem  !  that — that  I  hear — She  has  very  fine  features. 
"  protest  she  disarms  mv  anger. 

[Aside,  and  turning  f torn  her. 

Linco.  Now  is  your  time  ;  speak  to  his  reverence. 
[Apart  to  SYLVIA. 

Dorus.  Don't  whisper  the  prisoner. 

Syl.  Prisoner  !     Am  I  a  prisoner,  then  ? 

Dorus.  No,  not  absolutely  a  prisoner;  but  you  are 
rged,  damsel — hem,  hem!  charged,  damsel — I 
't  know  what  to  say  to  her.  [Aside. 

Syl.  With  what,  your  honour  ? 

Linco.  If  he  begins  to  damsel  us,  we  have  him 

re.  [Aside. 

Syl.  What  is  my  crime  ? 

Linco.  A  little  too  handsome,  that's  all. 

Dorus.  Hold  your  peace.  Why  don't  you  look  up 
in  my  face,  if  you  are  innocent  ?  [SYLVIA  looks  ai 
DORUS  with  great  modetty.]  I  can't  stand  it;  she 


has  turned  my  anger,  my  justice,  and  my  whole 
M'liciiH-,  topsy-turvy.  [Aside.]  Reach  me  a  chair, 
Linco. 

Linco.  One  sweet  song,  Sylvia,  before  his  rever 
ence  gives  sentence.  [Reaches  a  chair  fur  DORUS. 

AIR.— SYLVIA. 

From  duty  if  the  shepherd  stray 

And  It-aim  hinjlocls  tu  i 
The  u'olf  will  seize  the  harmless  prey, 

And  innocence  will  bleed.  [Kneeit. 

Dorus.  I'll  guard  thee,  and  fold  thee  too,  my 
lambkin  ;  and  they  sha'n't  hurt  thee.  This  is  a 
melting  ditty,  indeed !  Rise,  rise,  my  Sylvia. 

[Embraces  her. 

Re-enter  DAPHNE. — DORUS  and  DAPHNK  start  at 
seeing  each  other. 

Daph.  Is  your  reverence  taking  leave  of  her  be 
fore  you  drive  her  out  of  the  country  ? 

Dorus.  How  now  !  What  presumption  is  this,  to 
break  in  upon  us  so,  and  interrupt  the  course  of 
justice  ? 

Daph.  May  I  be  permitted — 

Dorus.  No,  you  may  not  be  permitted.  I'll  come 
to  you  presently. 

Daph.  1  knew  the  wheedling  slut  would  spoil  all. 
[Aside,  and  exit. 

Dorux.  I'm  glad  she's  gone.  Linco,  you  must 
send  her  away  ;  I  won't  see  her  now. 

Linco.  And  shall  I  take  Sylvia  to  prison  ? 

Dorus.  No,  no,  no ;  to  prison !  mercy  forbid ! 
What  a  sin  should  I  have  committed  to  please  that 
envious,  jealous-pated  shepherdess  !  Linco,  comfort 
the  damsel.  Dry  your  eyes,  Sylvia.  I  will  call  upon 
you  myself,  and  examine  Dorcas  myself,  and  pro 
tect  you  myself,  and  do  everything  myself.  I  pro- 
Fess  she  has  bewitched  me — I  am  all  agitation. 
[Aside.]  I'll  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  perhaps  to 
night,  perhaps  in  half-an-hour.  Take  care  of  her, 
Linco.  She  has  bewitched  me  ;  and  I  shall  lose 
my  wits,  if  I  look  on  her  any  longer.  Oh !  the 
sweet,  lovely,  delightful  creature  !  [ Aside,  and  exit. 

Linco.  Don't  whimper  now,  my  sweet  Sylvia. 
Justice  has  taken  up  the  sword  and  scales  again, 
and  your  rivals  shall  cry  their  eyes  out.  The  day's 
our  own,  so  come  along. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  country. 
Enter  FATIMA. 

Fat.  Truly,  a  very  pretty  mischievous  errand  I 
am  sent  upon.  I  am  to  follow  this  foolish  young 
fellow  all  about  to  find  out  his  haunts  :  not  so  foolish 
neither,  for  he  is  so  much  improved  of  late,  we 
shrewdly  suspect  that  he  must  have  some  female  to 
sharpen  his  intellects;  for  love,  among  many  other 
strange  things,  can  make  fools  of  wits,  and  wits  of 
fools.  I  saw  our  young  partridge  run  before  me, 
and  take  cover  hereabouts  ;  I  must  make  no  n<>iv>. 
for  t'.Mr  of  alarming  him;  besides,  I  hate  to  disturb 
the  poor  things  in  pairing  time. 

[Looks  through  the  bushes. 
Enter  MERLIN,  H/I/H  r ••, 

Mer.  I  shall  spoil  your  peeping,  thou  evil  coun 
sellor  of  a  faithless  mistress.  I  must  torment  her  a 
little  for  her  good.  [Aside. 
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Fat.  There  they  are ;  our  fool  has  made  no  bad 
choice.  Upon  my  word,  a  very  pretty  couple,  and 
will  make  my  poor  lady's  heart  ache. 

Mar.  I  shall  twinge  your*s  a  little  before  we  part. 

[Aside. 

Fat.  Well  said,  Cymon !  upon  your  knees  to  her ! 
Now  for  my  pocket-book,  that  I  may  exactly  de 
scribe  this  rival  of  ours  ;  she  is  much  too  handsome 
to  live  long  ;  she  will  be  either  burnt  alive,  thrown 
to  wild  beasts,  or  shut  up  in  the  black  tower ;  the 
greatest  mercy  she  can  have  will  be  to  let  her  take 
her  choice.  [  Takes  out  a  pocket-book. 

Mer.  May  be  so;  but  we  will  prevent  the  pro 
phecy  if  we'can.  [Aside. 

Fat.  [Writes.]  "  She  is  of  a  good  height,  about  my 
size,  a  fine  shape,  delicate  features,  charming  hair, 
heavenly  eyes,  not  unlike  my  own ;  with  such  a  sweet 
smile  !"  She  must  be  burnt  alive !  yes,  yes,  she  must 
be  burnt  alive.  [MERLIN  taps  her  upon  the  shoulder 
with  his  wand.]  Who's  there?  Bltss  me!  nobody. 
I  protest  it  startled  me.  I  must  finish  my  picture. 

yVrites,  and  MERLIN  waves  his  wand  over  her  hand.] 
ow  let  me  see  what  I  have  written.  Bless  me, 
what's  here  ?  all  the  letters  are  as  red  as  blood — my 
eyes  fail  me !  sure  I  am  bewitched.  [Reads  and 
trembles.]  "  Urganda  has  a  shameful  passion  for  Cy 
mon  ;  Cymon  a  most  virtuous  one  for  Sylvia :  as  for 
Fatima,  wild  beasts,  the  black  tower,  and  burning 
alive,  are  too  good  for  her."  [Drops  the  book.]  I  have 
not  power  to  stir  a  step.  I  knew  what  would  come 
of  affronting  that  devil,  Merlin. 

{MERLIN  becomes  visible  to  her. 

Mer.  True,  Fatima,  and  I  am  here  at  your  call. 

Fat.  Oh,  most  magnanimous  Merlin !  don't  set 
your  wit  to  a  poor,  foolish;  weak  woman. 

Mer.  Why  then  will  a  foolish  weak  woman  set  her 
wit  to  me  ?  but  we  will  be  better  friends  for  the 
future.  Mark  me,  Fatima —  [Holds  up  his  wand. 

Fat.  No  conjuration,  I  beseech  your  worship,  and 
you  shall  do  anything  with  me. 

Mer.  I  want  nothing  of  you  but  to  hold  your 
tongue. 

Fat.  Will  nothing  else  content  your  fury  ? 

Mer.  Silence,  babbler ! 

Fat.  [Finds  great  difficulty  in  speaking  at  first.] 
I  am  your  own  for  ever,  most  merciful  Merlin  !  I 
am  your  own  for  ever.  Oh  !  my  poor  tongue,  I 
thought  I  never  should  have  wagged  thee  again. 
What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  to  be  dumb. 

Mer.  You  see  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Urganda 
to  protect  you,  or  to  injure  Cymon  and  Sylvia.  I 
will  be  their  protector  against  all  her  arts,  though 
she  has  leagued  herself  with  the  demons  of  revenge; 
we  have  no  power  but  what  results  from  our  virtue. 

Fat.  I  had  rather  lose  anything  than  my  speech. 

Mer.  As  you  profess  yourself  my  friend  (for, 
with  all  my  art,  I  cannot  see  into  a  woman's  mind,) 
I  will  shew  my  gratitude,  and  my  power,  by  giving 
your  tongue  an  additional  accomplishment. 

Fat.  What,  shall  I  talk  more  than  ever  ? 

Mtir.  [Smiles.]  That  would  be  no  accomplishment, 
Fatima :  no,  I  mean  that  you  should  talk  less. 
When  you  return  to  Urganda,  she  will  be  very  in 
quisitive,  and  you  very  ready  to  tell  her  all  you 
know, 

Fat.  And  may  I,  without  offence  to  your  worship? 

Mer.  Silence,  and  mark  me  well — observe  me 
truly  and  punctually.  Every  answer  you  give  to 
Urganda's  questions  must  be  confined  to  two  words, 
yes  and  no.  I  have  done  you  a  great  favour,  and 
you  don't  perceive  it. 

Fat.  Not  very  clearly  indeed.  [Aside. 


Mar.  Beware  of  encroaching  a  single  monosyl 
lable  upon  my  injunction;  the  moment  another 
word  escapes  you,  you  are  dumb  for  ever. 

Fat.  Heaven  preserve  me!  what  will  become  of 
me  ? 

Mer.  Remember  what  I  say  :  as  you  obey  or  ne 
glect  me,  you  will  be  punished  or  rewarded.  Fare 
well.  [jBow«.]  Remember  me,  Fatima.  [Exit. 

Fat.  What  a  polite  devil  it  is ;  and  what  a  woe 
ful  plight  am  I  in  !  this  confining  my  tongue  to  two 
words  is  much  worse  than  being  quite  dumb ;  I  had 
rather  be  stinted  in  anything  than  in  my  speech. 
Heigho  !  there  never  sure  was  a  tax  upon  the  tongue 
before.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  CYMON. 

Cymon.  Shall  I  rejoice  or  grieve  at  the  change 
my  heart  feels  ?  thou  hast  given  me  eyes,  ears,  and 
understanding ;  and  till  they  forsake  me,  I  must  be 
Sylvia's.  Are  the  new  pains,  or  the  strange  de 
lights  that  agitate  me,  the  greater  ?  Oh  !  love,  it  is 
thy  work. 

Enter  SYLVIA. 

She  is  here  ;  but  pensive  !  Oh  !  my  Sylvia,  why  this 
drooping  mien?  Has  not  Merlin  discovered  all  that 
was  unknown  to  us  ?  Has  he  not  promised  us  his 
protection  ?  What  can  Sylvia  want,  when  Cymon 
is  completely  blessed  ? 

Syl.  Thy  wishes  are  fulfilled  then  ;  take  my  hand, 
and  with  it  a  heart  which,  till  you  had  touched, 
never  knew,  nor  could  even  imagine,  what  was  love. 

Cymon.  Transporting  maid !        [Kisses  her  hand. 

AIR. — SYLVIA. 

This  cold  flinty  heart  it  is  you  who  have  warm'd; 
You  waken' d  my  passions,  my  senses  have  charm' d  ; 
In  vain  against  merit  and  Cymon  I  strove  ; 
What's  life  without  passion — sweet  passion  of  love  ? 

The  spring  should  be  warm,  the  young  season  be  gay, 
Her  birds  and  her  flowrets  make  blithsome  sweet  May; 
Love  blesses  the  cottage,  and  sings  through  the  grove 
What's  life  without  passion — sweet  passion  of  love? 

Cymon.  Thus  then  I  seize  my  treasure,  will  pro 
tect  it  with  my  life,  and  will  never  resign  it  but  to 
heaven,  who  gave  it  to  me.  [Embraces  her. 

Enter  DAMON  and  DORILAS  on  one  side,  and  DORUS 

and  his  followers  on  the  other,  who  start  at  seeing 

CYMON  and  SYLVIA. 

Damon.  Here  they  are  ! 

Syl.  Ha!  bless  me  !  [Startt. 

Dorus.  Fine  doings,  indeed  ! 
[CYMON  and  SYLVIA  stand  amazed  and  ashamed 

Doril.  Your  humble  servant,  modest  madam 
Sylvia ! 

Damon.  You  are  much  improved  by  your  new 
tutor ! 

Dorus.  But  I'll  send  her  and  her  tutor  where 
they  shall  learn  better.  I  am  confounded  at  their 
assurance  !  Why  don't  you  speak,  culprits  ? 

Cymon.  We  may  be  ashamed  without  guilt; 
ashamed  for  those  who  have  watched  and  surprised 
us. 

Dorus.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  see  such  an  impu 
dent  varlet  ? 

D.imon.  Shall  we  seize  them,  your  worship,  and 
drag  'em  to  Urganda  ? 

Dorus.  Let  me  first  speak  with  that  damsel. 
[As  he  approaches,  CYMON  putt  her  behind  htm. 
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Cymon.  That  damsel  is  not  to  be  spoken  with. 
Dorus.  Here's  impudence  in  perfection  !    Do  you 
know  who  I  am,  stripling  ? 

Cymon.  I  know  you  to  be  one   stationed  by  the 
laws  to  cherish  innocence;  but  having  passions  tli.i 
disgrace  both  your  age  and  place,  you  neither  ub 
serve  the  one,  nor  protect  the  other. 

Dorus.  I  am  astonished  !    What,  are  you  the  fool 
ish  young  fellow  I  have  heard  so  much  of? 

Cymon.  As  sure  as  you  are  the  wicked  old  fellow 
I  have  heard  so  much  of. 

Dorus.  Seize  them  both  this  instant. 

Cymon.  That  is  sooner  said  than  done,  governor 

[As  they  approach  on  both  sides  to  separate  tin  in. 

he  snatches  a  staff  from  one  of  the  Shepherds, 

and  beats  them  back. 

Dorus.  Fall  on  him,  but  don't  kill  him ;   for  I 

must  make  an  example  of  him. 

Cymon.  In  this  cause  I  am  myself  an  army  ;  see 
how  the  wretches  stare,  and  cannot  stir. 

AIR.— CYMON. 
Come  on,  come  on, 
A  thousand  to  one  ; 
I  dare  you  to  come  on 
Though  unpractis'd  and  young, 
Love  has  made  me  stout  and  strong, 
Has  given  me  a  charm, 
Will  not  suffer  me  to  fall ; 
Has  steel'd  my  heart,  and  nerv'd  my  arm, 
To  guard  my  precious  all. 

[Looks  at  SYLVIA. 
Come  on,  come  on,  Sfc. 

[CYMON  drives  off" the  party  of  Shepherds  on  one 
side.     DORUS  and  his  party  surround  SYLVIA. 
Dorus.  Away  with  her,  away  with  her ! 
Syl.  Protect  me,  Merlin !  Cymon!  Cymon!  where 
art  thou,  Cymon  ? 

Dorus.  Your  fool  Cymon  is  too  fond  of  fighting  to 
mind  his  mistress ;  away  with  her  to  Urganda,  away 
with  her.  [They  hurry  her  off' 

Enter    Shepherds,    running   across,   disordered    and 

beaten  by  CYMON. 

Damon.  'Tis  the  devil  of  a  fellow :  how  he  has 
laid  about  him  '.  [  Looking  back. — Exit. 

Doril.  There  is  no  way  but  this  to  avoid  him. 

Re-enter  CYMON,  in  confusion  and  out  of  breath. 
Cymon.  I  have  conquered,  my  Sylvia  !     Where 
art  thnu  ?    my   life,  my   love,  my  valour,  my  all? 
What,  gone  ?  torn  from  me  ?  then  I  am  conquered, 
indeed  ! 

[He  runs  off,  and  returns  several  times  during 
the  symphony  of  the  following  song. 

AIR. — CYMON. 
Torn  from  me,  torn  from  me  :  which  way  did  they  take 

her* 

To  death  they  shall  bear  me, 
To  pieces  shall  tear  me, 
Before  I' II  for  sake  her! 

Though  fast  bound  in  a  tptll, 
%  i'rganda  and  hell, 
I'll  burst  through  their  charms, 
Seize  my  fair  in  my  arms  ; 
Then  my  valour  shall  prove, 
No  magic  like  virtue^  like  virtue  and  love  ! 

SCENE  III.— A  Palace. 
Enter  URGANDA  and  FATIMA. 
Urg.  Yes  I    No  !    Forbear  this  mockery.     What 


can  it  mean  ?  I  will  not  bear  this  trifling  with  my 
passion  !  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  [FATIMA  shakes 
her  head. ]  Won't  you  sneak  ? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Go  on  then. 

Fat.  No. 

Urg.  Will  you  say  nothing  but  no  ? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Distracting,  treacherous  Fatima !  Have  you 
seen  my  rival  ? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Thanks,  dear  Fatima  !    Well,  now  go  on. 

Fat.  No. 

Urg.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.  Was  Cymon  with 
her? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Are  they  in  love  with  each  other  ? 

Fat.  Yes.  [Sighs. 

Urg.  Where  did  you  see  my  rival  ?  [FATIMA 
shakes  her  head.]  Are  you  afraid  of  anybody  ? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  me  too  ? 

Fat.  No. 

Urg.  Insolence  !  Is  my  rival  handsome  ?  Tell  me 
that. 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Very  handsome  ? 

Fat.  Yes,  yes. 

Urg.  How  handsome  ?  handsomer  than  I,  or  you  ? 

Fat.  Yes—No—  [Hesitating. 

Urg.  I  shall  go  distracted !  Leave  me. 

Fat.  Yes.  [Courtries,  and  exit. 

Urg.  She  has  a  spell  upon  her,  or  she  could  not 
do  thus.  Merlin's  power  has  prevailed — he  ha*  en 
chanted  her,  and  my  love  and  my  revenge  are 
equally  disappointed.  This  is  the  completion  of  my 
misery  !  Bravura,  Urganda  !  Despair  and  shame 
confound  me. 

Enter  DORUS. 

Dorus.  May  I  presume  to  intrude  upon  my  sove- 
eign's  contemplations  ? 

Urg.  Dare  not  to  approach  my  misery,  or  thou 
halt  share  it. 

Dorus.  I  am  gone :  and  Sylvia  shall  go  too. 

[Going. 

Urg.  Sylvia,  said  you  ?  where  is  she  ?  where  is 
he  ?  Speak,  speak  ;  and  give  me  life  or  death. 

Dorus.  She  is  without,  and  attends  your  mighty 
will. 

Urg.  Then  I  am  a  queen  again  !  Forgive  me, 
Dorus,  I  knew  not  what  I  said;  but  now  I  am 
aised  again  !  Sylvia  is  safe  ? 

Dorus.  Yes,  and  I  am  safe  too  ;  which  is  no  small 
:omfort  to  me,  considering  where  I  have  been. 

Urg.  And  Cymon — has  he  escaped  ? 

Dorus.  Yes,  he  has  escaped  from  us ;  and,  what 
s  better,  we  have  escaped  from  him. 

Crg.  Where  is  he? 

Dorus.  Breaking  the  bones  of  every  shepherd  he 
meets. 

Urg.  Well,  no  matter ;  I  am  in  possession  of  the 
resent  object  of  my  passion,  and  I  will  indulge  it  to 
he  height  of  luxury.  Let  'em  prepare  my  victim 
nsMntiy  for  death. 

Dorus.  For  death  !  Is  not  that  going  too  far  ? 

Urg.  Nothing  is  too  far;  she  makes  me  suffer 
en  thousand  deaths,  and  nothing  but  hers  can  ap- 
icase  me.  [  DORUS  going.]  Stay,  Dorus — I  have  a 
icher  revenge :  she  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  black 
ower  till  her  beauties  are  destroyed,  and  then  I  will 
resent  her  to  this  ungrateful  Cymon.  Let  her  b« 
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brought  before  me,  and  I  will  feast  my  eyes,  and 
ease  my  heart,  with  this  devoted  Sylvia.  No  reply ; 
but  obey. 

Dorus,  It  is  done.    This  is  going  too  far. 

[Aside. — Exit,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders. 
Re-enter  DORUS,  with  SYLVIA. 
Vrg.  Are  you  the  wietch,  the  unhappy  maid,  who 
has  dared  to  be  the  rival  of  Urganda  ? 

Syl.  I  am  the  happy  maid  who  possess  the  affec 
tions  of  Cymon. 

Urg.  Thou  vain  rash  creature !  I  will  make  thee 
fear  my  power,  and  hope  for  my  mercy. 

[Waves  her  wand,  and  the  scene  changes  to  the 

Black  Rocks. 

Syl.  I  am  still  unmoved.  [Smiles. 

Urg.  Thou  art  on  the  very  brink  of  perdition,  and 
in  a  moment  will  be  closed  in  a  tower,  where  thou 
shalt  never  see  Cymon,  or  any  human  being  more. 

Syl.  While  I  have  Cymon  in  my  heart,  I  bear  a 
charm  about  me,  to  scorn  your  power,  or,  what  is 
more,  your  cruelty. 

[Mutic.     URGANDA  waves  her  wand,  and  the 

Black  Tower  appears. 

Vrg.  Open  the  gates,  and  enclose  her  insolence 
for  ever. 
Enter  Furies,  who  seize  SYLVIA,  and  put  her  in  the 

Tower. 
Now  let  Merlin  release  you  if  he  can. 


[It  thunders;  the  Tower  sinks,  and  MERLIN  ap 
pears  in  the  place  where  the  Tower  sunk.  All 
shriek,  and  run  off",  except  URGANDA,  who  is 
struck  with  terror. 

Mer.  "  Still  shall  my  power  your  arts  confound, 
And  Cymon's  cure  shall  be  Urganda's  wound." 

[URGANDA  waves  her  wand. 
Wretched  Urganda  !  your  powrer  is  gone. 

Urg.  In  vain  I  wave  this  wand,  I  feel  my  power 
is  gone.  Thus  I  destroy  the  small  remains  of  my 
sovereignty. 

Forgive  my  errors,  and  forget  my  name; 
Oh  !  drive  me  hence  with  penitence  and  shame  ; 
From  Merlin,  Cymon,  Sylvia,  let  me  fly, 
Beholding  them,  my  shame  can  never  die. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— A  splendid  Amphitheatre. 

A  grand  entree  of  the  Knights  of  the  different  ordert 
of  chivalry. 

CHORUS. 

Happy  Arcadia  still  shall  be, 

Ever  happy,  while  virtuous  and  free. 

[Exeunt. 
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OR,    HIGH    LIFE    ABOVE    STAIRS 


A    FARCE      IN    TWO    ACTS 


BY    DAVID   GARRICK. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

LORD  MINIKIN 
Sm  JOHN  TROTIEY 
COLONEL  TIVY 
JESSAMY 
DAVY 

MlGNON. 

LADY  MINIKIN 
Miss  TITTUP 
GYMP. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  apartment  at  Lord  Minikin's. 
Enter  Lady  MINIKIN  and  Miss  TITTUP. 

Lady  M.  It  is  not,  my  dear,  that  I  have  the  least 
regard  for  my  lord ;  I  had  no  love  for  him  before  I 
married  him,  and  you  know,  matrimony  is  no 
breeder  of  affection  ;  but  it  hurts  my  pride,  that  he 
should  neglect  me,  and  run  after  other  women. 
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Mitt  T.  But  pray,  have  you  made  any  new  dis 
coveries  of  my  lord's  gallantry? 

Lady  M.  New  discoveries  !  why,  I  saw  him  my 
self  yesterday  morning  in  a  hackney-coach,  with  a 
minx  in  a  pink  cardinal;  you  shall  absolutely  burn 
your's,  Tittup,  for  I  shall  uever  bear  to  sec  one  of 
that  colour  again. 

Miis  T,  Sure  she  does  not  suspect  me.  [Atide.] 
And  where  was  your  ladyship,  pray,  when  you  saw 
him  ? 

Lady  M.  Taking  the  air  with  Colonel  Tivy  in  his 
carriage. 

Miss  T.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Minikin,  how  can 
you  Le  so  angry  that  my  lord  was  hurting  your 
pride,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  hackney-coach,  when  you 
had  him  so  much  in  your  power,  in  the  Colonel's 
carriage  ? 

Lady  M.  What,  with  my  lord's  friend,  and  my 
friend's  lover!  [Takes  her  by  the  hand.]  Oh,  fie, 
Tittup ! 

Miss  T.  Pooh,  pooh !  love  and  friendship  are  very 
fine  names,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  mere  visiting 
acquaintances  :  we  know  their  names,  indeed  ;  talk 
of 'em  sometimes,  and  let  'em  knock  at  our  doors; 
but  we  never  let  'em  in,  you  know. 

Lady  M.  I  vow,  Tittup,  you  are  extremely  polite. 

Miss  T.  I  am  extremely  indifferent  in  these  af 
fairs,  thanks  to  my  education.  We  must  marry,  you 
know,  because  other  people  of  fashion  marry;  but  I 
should  think  very  meanly  of  myself,  if  after  I  were 
married,  1  should  feel  the  least  concern  at  all  about 
my  husband. 

Lady  M.  I  hate  to  praise  myself,  and  yet  I  may 
with  truth  aver,  that  no  woman  of  quality  ever  had, 
can  have,  or  will  have,  so  consummate  a  contempt 
for  her  lord,  as  I  have  for  my  most  honourable  and 
puissant  Earl  of  Minikin,  Viscount  Perriwinkle, 
and  Baron  Titmouse.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mint  T.  But,  is  it  not  strange,  Lady  Minikin, 
that  merely  his  being  your  husband  should  create 
such  indifference  ?  for  certainly,  in  every  other  eye, 
his  lordship  has  great  accomplishments. 

Lady  M.  Accomplishments  !  thy  head  is  certainly 
turned :  if  you  know  any  of  'em,  pray  let's  have 
'em  ;  they  are  a  novelty,  and  will  amuse  me. 

Miss  T.  Imprimis,  he  is  a  man  of  quality. 

Lady  M.  Which,  to  be  sure,  includes  all  the  car 
dinal  virtues.  Poor  girl !  go  on  ! 

Miss  T.  He  is  a  very  handsome  man. 

Lady  M.  He  has  a  very  bad  constitution. 

Miss  T.   He  has  wit. 

Lady  M.  He  is  a  lord,  and  a  little  goes  a  great 

p  Miss  T.  He  has  great  good  nature. 

Lady  M.  No  wonder — he's  a  fool. 
B    Miss  T.  And  then  his  fortune,  you'll  allow— 

Lady  M.  Was  a  great  one — but  he  games,  and,  if 
fairly,  he's  undone ;  if  not,  he  deserves  to  be  hanged; 
and  so,  exit  my  Lord  Minikin.  And  now,  let  your 
wise  uncle,  and  my  good  cousin  Sir  John  Trolley, 
baronet,  enter  ;  where  is  he,  pray  ? 

Miss  T.  In  his  own  room,  I  suppose,  reading 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  against  the  enormities  of 
the  times  ;  if  he  stays  here  a  week  longer,  notwith 
standing  my  expectations  from  him,  I  shall  certainly 
affront  him. 

Lady  M.  I  am  a  great  favourite ;  but  it  is  impos 
sible  much  longer  to  act  up   to  his  very  righteous 
of  things.    Is  it  not  pleasant  to  hear  him  abuse 

:rybody,  and   everything,  and  yet  always  finish- 

'  with  a  "  You'll  excuse  me,  cousin !"    Ha,  ha, 
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Miss  T.  What  do  you  think  the  Goth  said  to  me 
yesterday?  One  of  the  knots  of  his  tie  hanging 
down  his  left  shoulder,  and  lu.s  fringed  cravat 
nicely  twisted  down  his  breast,  and  thrust  through 
bis  gold  button-hole,  which  looked  exactly  like  my 
little  Barbet's  head  iu  his  gold  collar : — "  ,N 
Tittup,"  cries  he,  drawing  himself  up,  "  I  protest 
against  this  manner  of  conducting  yourself  both  at 
home  and  abroad." — "  What  are  your  objections, 
Sir  John  ?"  answered  I,  a  little  pertly. — "  Various 
and  manifold,"  replied  he  ;  "  I  have  no  time  to  enu 
merate  particulars  now,  but  I  will  venture  to  pro 
phecy,  if  you  keep  whirling  round  the  vortex  of  pan 
theons,  operas,  festinos,  coteries,  masquerades,  and 
all  the  devilades  in  this  town,  your  head  will  be 
giddy,  down  you  will  fall,  lose  the  name  of  Lucretia, 
and  be  called  nothing  but  Tittup  ever  after.  You'll 
excuse  me,  cousin  !"  and  so  he  left  me. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  the  barbarian  ! 

Enter  GVMP. 

Gymp.  A  card,  your  ladyship,  from  Mrs.  Pewitt. 

Lady  M.  Poor  Pewitt !  If  she  can  but  be  seen  at 
public  places,  with  a  woman  of  quality,  she's  the 
happiest  of  plebeians.  [Reads  the  card.]  "  Mrs.  Pe 
witt' s  respects  to  Lady  Minikin,  and  Miss  Tittup; 
liopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  them  to  Lady 
Filliyree's  ball  this  evening.  Lady  Daisey  sees  masks." 
We'll  certainly  attend  her.  Gymp,  put  some  mes 
sage-cards  upon  my  toilet,  I'll  send  her  an  answer 
immediately ;  and  tell  one  of  my  footmen,  that  he 
must  make  some  visits  for  me  to-day,  again,  and 
send  me  a  list  of  those  he  made  yesterday  :  he  must 
be  sure  to  call  at  Lady  Pettitoes,  and  if  she  should 
unluckily  be  at  home,  he  must  say  that  he  came  to 
inquire  after  her  sprained  ancle.  [Exit  GYMP. 

Miss  T.  Ay,  ay,  give  our  compliments  to  her 
sprained  ancle. 

Lady  M.  That  woman's  so  fat,  she'll  never  get 
well  of  it ;  and  I  am  resolved  not  to  call  at  her  door 
myself,  till  I  am  sure  of  not  finding  her  at  home.  I 
am  horribly  low-spirited  to-day.  Do  send  your 
Colonel  to  play  at  chess  with  me  :  since  he  belonged 
to  you,  Titty,  I  have  taken  a  kind  of  liking  to  him  ; 
I  like  everything  that  loves  my  Titty. 

Miss  T.  I  know  you  do,  my  dear  lady. 

Lady  M.  That  sneer  I  don't  like  ;  if  she  suspects, 
I  shall  hate  her.  [And*.]  Well,  dear  Titty,  I'll  go 
and  write  my  cards,  and  dress  for  the  masquerade, 
and  if  that  won't  raise  my  spirits,  you  must  assist  me 
to  plague  my  lord  a  little.  [Exit. 

Miss  T.  Yes,  and  I'll  plague  my  lady  a  little,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken.  My  lord  shall  know  every 
tittle  that  has  passed.  What  a  poor,  blind,  half 
witted,  self-conceited  creature  this  dear  friend  and 
relation  of  mine  is  !  and  what  a  fine,  spirited,  gal 
lant  soldier  my  Colonel  is  !  My  Lady  Minikin  likes 
him,  he  likes  my  fortune ;  my  lord  likes  me,  and  I 
like  my  lord  ;  however,  not  so  much  as  he  imagines, 
or  to  play  the  fool  so  rashly  as  he  may  expect. 
What  a  great  revolution  in  this  family,  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  months  !  We  went  out  of  England,  a  very 
awkward,  regular,  good  English  family;  but  half  a 
year  in  France,  and  a  winter  passed  in  the  warmer 
climate  of  Italy,  have  ripened  our  minds  to  every 
refinement  of  ease,  dissipation,  and  pleasure. 
Enter  Colonel  Tivt. 

Col.  T.  May  I  hope,  madam,  that  your  humble 
servant  had  some  share  in  your  last  reverie  ? 

Miss  T.  How  is  it  possible  to  have  the  least  know 
ledge  of  Colonel  Tivy,  and  not  make  him  the  prin 
cipal  object  of  one's  reflections  ? 
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Col.  T.  That  man  must  have  very  little  feeling 
and  taste,  who  is  not.  proud  of  a  place  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  finest  woman  in  Europe. 
Mitt  T.  Oh  fie,  Colonel ! 

Col.  T.  By  my  honour,  madam,  T  mean  what  I 
say. 

Miss  T.  By  your  honour,  Colonel!  Why  will  you 
pass  off'  your  counters  to  me  ?  Don't  I  know  that 
you  fine  gentlemen  regard  no  honour  but  that  which 
is  given  at  the  gaming-table  ?  and  which  indeed 
ought  to  be  the  only  honour  you  should  make  free 
with. 

Col.  T.  How  can  you,  miss,  treat  me  so  cruelly  ? 
Have  I  not  absolutely  foresworn  dice,  mistress, 
everything,  since  I  dared  to  offer  myself  to  you? 

Miss  T.  Yes,  Colonel :  and  when  I  dare  to  receive 
you,  you  may  return  to  everything  again,  and  not 
violate  the  laws  of  the  present  happy  matrimonial 
establishment. 

Col.  T.  Give  me  but  your  consent,  madam,  and 
your  life  to  come — 

Miss  T.  Do  you  get  my  consent,  Colonel,  and  I'll 
take  care  of  my  life  to  come. 

Col.  T.  How  shall  I  get  your  consent  ? 
Mm  T.  By  getting  me  in  the  humour. 
Col.  T.  But  how  to  get  you  in  the  humour  ? 
Miss  T.  Oh  !  there  are   several  ways ;  I  am  very 
good-natured. 

Col.  T.  Are  you  in  the  humour  now  ? 
Miss  T.  Try  me. 
Col.  T.  How  shall  I  ? 

Miss  T.  How  shall  I  ? — you  a  soldier,  and  not 
know  the  art  military  ?  How  shall  I  ? — I'll  tell  you 
hovr :  when  you  have  a  subtle,  treacherous,  polite 
enemy  to  deal  with,  never  stand  shilly-shally,  and 
lose  your  time  in  treaties  and  parlies,  but  cock  your 
hat,  draw  your  sword ;  march,  beat  drum, — dub, 
dub,  a-dub — present,  fire,  puff  puff, — 'tis  done  ! 
they  fly,  they  yield — Victoria  !  Victoria  ! 

[Running  off'. 
Col.  T.  Stay,  stay,  my  dear,  dear  angel ! 

[Bringing  her  back. 

Miss  T.  No",  no,  no ;  I  have  no  time  to  be  killed 
now :  besides,  Lady  Minikin  is  in  the  vapours,  anc 
wants  you  at  chess,  and  my  lord  is  low-spirited,  anc 
wants  me  at  picquet ;  my  uncle  is  in  an  ill-humour, 
and  wants  me  to  discard  you,  and  go  with  him  into 
the  country. 

Col.  T.  And  will  you,  miss  ? 
Mist  T.  Will  I ! — no,  I  never  do  as  I  am  bid 
but  you  ought ;  so  go  to  my  lady! 
Col.  T.  Nay,  but,  miss — 

Miss  T.  Nay,  but,  Colonel,  if  you  won't  obej 
your  commanding  officer,  you  should  be  broke,  anc 
then  my  maid  won't  accept  of  you  ;  so  march,  Colo 
nel ! — lookye,  sir  !  I  will  command  before  marriage 
and  do  what  I  please  afterwards,  or  I  have  beer 
well  educated  to  very  little  purpose.  \Exit 

Col.  T.  What  a  mad  devil  it  is !     Now,  if  I  ha 

the  least  affection  for  the  girl,  I  should  be  d 1 

vexed  at  this !     But  she  has  a  fine  fortune,  and 
must  have  her  if  I  can.     Tol,  lol,  lol,  &c.         [Exit 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  TROTKEY  and  DAVY. 
Sir  J.  Hold  your  tongue,  Davy  ;  you  talk  like  a 
fool. 

Davy.  It  is  a  fine  place,  your  honour,  and  I  woul 
live  here  for  ever. 

Sir  J.  More  shame  for  you.  Live  here  for  ever 
What,  among  thieves  and  pickpockets?  What  a  re 
volution  since  my  time !  the  more  I  see,  the  mor 
I've  cause  for  lamentation  !  what  a  dreadful  chang 
has  time  brought  about  in  twenty  years  !  I  should 


ot  have  known  the  place  again,  nor  the  people.  All 
he  signs,  that  made  so  noble  an  appearance,  are  all 
aken  down ;  not  a  bob  or  a  tie-wig  to  be  seen ;  all 
he  degrees,  from  the  Parade  in  St.  James's  Park, 

0  the  stool  and  brush  at  the  corner  of  every  street, 
lave  their  hair  tied  up — and  that's   the  reason  so 
•nany  heads  are  tied  up  every  mouth. 

Davy.  I  shall  have  my  head  tied  up  to-morrow ; 
Vlr.  Wisp  will  do  it  for  me  :  your  honour  and  I  look 
ike  Philistines  among  them. 

Sir  J.  And  I  shall  break  your   head  if  it  is  tied 
ip  ;   I  hate  innovations  ;  all  confusion,  and  no  dis- 
inction  !    The  streets  now  are  as  smooth  as  a  turn- 
like-road  !  no  rattling  and  exercise  in  the  hackney- 
oaches  ;  those  who  ride  in  them  are  all  fast  asleep; 
and  they  have  strings  in  their  hands,  that  the  coach 
man  must  pull  to  wake  them  when  they  are  to  be 
et  down  :  what  luxury  and  abomination  ! 

Davy.  Is  it  so,  your  honour;  'feckins,  I  like  it 
mgely. 

Sir  J.  But  you  must  hate  and  detest  London. 
Davy.    How  can    I  manage   that,   your  honour, 
when   there   is   everything  to   delight*  my  eye,  and 
cherish  my  heart  ? 

Sir  J.  'Tis  all  deceit  and  delusion. 

Davy.  Such  crowding,  coaching,  carting,  and 
queezing  ;  such  a  power  of  fine  sights ;  fine  shops 
?ull  of  fine  things  ;  and  then  such  fine  illuminations 
all  of  a  row !  and  such  fine  dainty  ladies  in  the 
treets,  so  civil  and  so  graceless  :  they  talk  of  coun- 
ry  girls  ;  these  here  look  more  healthy  and  rosy  by 
half. 

Sir  J.  Sirrah  !  they  are  prostitutes :  and  are  civil 
to  delude  and  destroy  you. 

Davy.  Bless  us,  bless  us !  How  does  your  honour 
know  all  this  ?  Were  they  as  bad  in  your  time  ? 

Sir  J.  Not  by  half,  Davy  :  in  my  time,  there  was 
a  sort  of  decency  in  the  worst  of  women ;  but  the 
harlots  now  watch  like  tigers  for  their  prey ;  and 
drag  you  to  their  dens  of  infamy. — See,  Davy,  how 
they  have  torn  my  neckcloth.  [Shews  his  neckcloth. 

Davy.  If  you  had  gone  civilly,  your  honour,  they 
would  not  have  hurt  you. 

Sir  J.  Well,  we'll  get  away  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Davy.  Not  this  mouth,  1  hope ;  for  I  have  not 
had  half  my  bellyful  yet. 

Sir  J.  I'll  knock  you  down,  Davy,  if  you  grow 
profligate ;  you  sha'n't  go  out  again  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  keep  in  my  room,  and  stay  till  I  can  look 
over  my  things,  and  see  they  don't  cheat  you. 

Davy.  Your  honour  then  won't  keep  your  word 
with  me  ? 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  did  I  promise  you  ? 

Davy.  That  I  should  take  sixpen'orth  at  one  of 
the  theatres  to-night,  and  a  shilling  place  at  the 
other  to-morrow. 

Sir  J.  Well,  well,  so  I  did.  Is  it  a  moral  piece, 
Davy? 

Davy.  Oh  !  yes,  and  written  by  a  clergyman ;  it 
is  called  the  "  Rival  Cannanites  ;  or  the  Tragedy  of 
Braggadocia." 

Sir  J.  Be  a  good  lad,  and  I  won't  be  worse  than 
my  word ;  there's  money  for  you.  [Gives  him 
money.]  But  come  straight  home,  for  I  .shall  want  to 
go  to  bed. 

Davy.  To  be  sure,  your  honour — as  I  am  to  go 
so  soon,  I'll  make  a  night  of  it.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  J.  This  fellow  would  turn  rake  and  maccaroni 
if  he  were  to  stay  here  a  week  longer.  Bless  mf, 
what  dangers  are  in  this  town  at  every  step  !  My 
niece,  Lucpetia,  is  so  bo-fashioned  and  be-devilled, 

1  that  nothing,  I  fear,  can  save  her;  however,  to  ease 
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my  conscience,  I  must  try ;  but  what  can  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  young  -women  of  these  times,  but 
sallow  looks,  wild  schemes,  saucy  words,  and  loose 
morals  !  They  lie  a-bi>d  all  day,  sit  up  all  ni^ht ;  if 
they  are  silent,  they  are  <_';imin^,  and  if  they  talk, 
'tis  either  scandal  or  infidelity;  and  that  they  may 
look  what  they  are,  their  heads  are  all  feather,  and 
round  their  necks  are  twisted  rattle-snake  tipprts. 

0  tempora,  0  more*!  [Ex-it. 

SCENE  II. — Lord  Minikin's  Dress ing-room. 

Lord  MINIKIN  discovered  in  his  dressing-gown,  with 
JLSSA.MY  ni<l  MIUNON. 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee,  Mignon,  don't  plague  me  any 
more  ;  dost  think  that  a  nobleman's  head  has  nothing 
to  do  but  be  tortured  all  day  under  thy  infernal 
fingers  ?  Give  me  my  clotlu-s. 

Mignon.  Ven  you  lose  your  money,  my  lor,  you 
no  goot  humour ;  the  devil  may  dress  your  cheveu 
forme!  [Exit. 

Lord  M.  That  fellow's  an  impudent  rascal;  but 
he's  a  genius,  so  I  must  bear  with  him.  Oh,  my 
head  ! — a  chair,  Jessamy  !  I  must  absolutely  change 
my  wine-merchant ;  I  can't  taste  his  champagne 
without  disordering  myself  for  a  week.  Heigho  ! 

Enter  Miss  TITTUP. 

Mitt  T.  What  makes  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  Because  you  were  so  near  me,  child. 

Miss  T.  Indeed !  I  should  rather  have  thought 
my  lady  had  been  with  you.  By  your  looks,  my 
lord,  I  am  afraid  Fortune  jilted  you  last  night. 

Lord  M.  No,  faith !  our  champagne  was  not  good 
yesterday,  and  I  am  vapoured  like  our  English  No 
vember  ;  but  one  glance  of  my  Tittup  can  dispel 
vapours  like — like — 

Mia  T.  Like  something  very  fine,  to  be  sure : 
but  pray  keep  your  simile  for  the  next  time;  and 
harkye  !  a  little  prudence  will  not  be  amiss  ;  Mr. 
Jessamy  will  think  you  mad,  and  me  worse. 

[Half  aside. 

Jet.  Oh  !  pray  don't  mind  me,  madam. 

Lord  M.  Gadso  !  Jessamy,  look  out  my  domino, 
and  I'll  ring  the  bell  when  I  want  you. 

Jes.  I  shall,  my  lord.  Miss  thinks  that  everybody 
is  blind  in  the  house  but  herself.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Miss  T.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  you  must  be  a 
little  more  prudent,  or  we  shall  become  the  town- 
talk. 

Lord  M.  And  so  I  will,  my  dear;  and  therefore, 
to  prevent  surprise,  I'll  lock  the  door. 

Mist  T.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  Prudence,  child,  prudence ;  I  keep  all 
my  jewels  under  lock  and  key. 

Mist  T.  You  are  not  in  possession  yet,  my  lord. 

1  cannot  stay  two  minutes ;  I  only  came  to  tell  you 
that  Lady  Minikin  saw  u.»   yesterday,  in  the  hack 
ney-coach  :  she  did  not  know  me,  I  believe  ;  she 
pretends  to  be  greatly  uneasy  at  your  neglect  of  her ; 
she  certainly  has  some  mischief  in  her  head. 

Lord  M.  No  intentions,  I  hope,  of  being  fond  of 
me? 

Miss  T.  No,  no,  make  yourself  easy;  she  hates 
you  most  unalterably. 

Lord  M.  You  have  given  me  spirits  again. 

Mist  T.  Her  pride  is  alarmed,  that  you  should 
refer  any  of  the  sex  to  her. 

Lord  M.  Her  pride,  then,  has  been  alarmed  ever 

ce  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her. 

Miss  T.  Rut,  dear  my  lord,  let  us  be  merry  and 
should  she  ever  be  convinced  that  we  have  a 
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tendre  for  each  other,  sho  certainly  would  proclaim 
it,  and  then— 

Lord  M.  We  should  be  envied,  and  she  would  be 
laughed  at,  my  sweet  cousin. 

Miss  T.  Nay,  I  would  have  her  mortified  too ;  for 
though  I  love  her  ladyship  sincerely,  I  cannot  say 
but  I  love  a  little  mischief  as  sincerely  ;  but,  then, 
if  my  uncle  Trolley  should  know  of  our  affairs,  he  is 
so  old-fashioned,  prudish,  and  out-of-the-way,  he 
would  either  strike  me  out  of  his  will,  or  insist  upon 
my  quitting  the  house. 

Lord  M.  My  good  cousin  is  a  queer  mortal,  that's 
certain ;  I  wish  we  could  get  him  handsomely  into 
the  country  again.  He  has  a  fine  fortune  to  leave 
behind  him. 

Miss  T.  But  then  he  lives  so  regularly,  and  never 
makes  use  of  a  physician,  that  he  may  live  these 
twenty  years. 

Lord  M.  What  can  we  do  with  the  barbarian  ? 

Miss  T.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me, 
but  I  am  really  in  fear  of  him  ;  I  suppose,  reading 
his  formal  books  when  I  was  in  the  country  with 
him,  and  going  so  constantly  to  church,  with  my 
elbows  stuck  to  my  hips,  and  my  toes  turned  in, 
have  given  me  these  foolish  prejudices. 

Lord  M.  Then  you  must  affront  him,  or  you'll 
never  get  the  better  of  him. 

Sir  J.  [Knocking  without. J  My  lord,  my  lord,  are 
you  busy? 

Miss  T.  Heavens  !  'tis  that  detestable  brute,  my 
uncle  ! 

Lord  M.  That  horrid  dog,  my  cousin  !  «. 

Miss  T.  What  shall  we  do,  my  lord  ? 

Sir  /.  Nay,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  heard  you ;  pray 
let  me  speak  with  you. 

Lord  M.  Oh  !  Sir  John,  is  it  you  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I'll  put  up  my  papers,  and  open  the  door. 

Miss  T.  Stay,  stay,  my  lord ;  I  would  not  meet 
him  now  for  the  world ;  if  he  sees  me  here  alone 
with  you,  he'll  rave  like  a  madman  :  put  me  up  the 
chimney ;  anywhere. 

Lord  M.  [Aloud.]  I'm  coming,  Sir  John  !  Here, 
here  !  get  behind  my  great  chair ;  he  sha'n't  see 
you,  and  you  may  see  all ;  I'll  be  short  and  pleasant 
with  him. 

[Puts  her  behind  the  chair,  and  open*  the  door. 
Enter  Sir  JOHN. — [During  this  scene  Lord  MINIKIN 

turns   the  chair,   as    Sir  JOHN   moves,   to  conceal 

Miss  T.I 

Sir  /.  You'll  excuse  me,  my  lord,  that  I  have 
broken  in  upon  you :  I  heard  you  talking  pretty 
loud.  What  have  you  nobody  with  you?  what  were 
you  about,  cousin  ?  |  Looking  about. 

Lord  M.  A  particular  affair,  Sir  John  :  I  always 
lock  myself  up  to  study  my  speeches,  and  speak 
them  aloud  for  the  sake  of  the  tone  and  action. 

Sir  J.  [Sits  doum.]  Ay,  ay,  'tis  the  best  way.  I 
am  sorry  I  disturbed  you;  you'll  excuse  me,  cousin  t 

Lord  M.  I  am  rather  obliged  to  you,  Sir  John  ; 
intense  application  to  these  things  ruins  my  health; 
but  one  must  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  nation. 

Sir  /.  May  be  so  :  I  hope  the  nation  will  be  the 
better  for't — you'll  excuse  me  ! 

Lord  M.  Excuse  me,  Sir  John  :  I  love  your  frank 
ness.  But  why  won't  you  be  franker  still  ?  we  have 
always  something  for  dinner,  and  you  will  never 
dine  at  home. 

Sir  J.  You  must  know,  my  lord,  that  I  love  to 
know  what  I  eat ; — I  hate  to  travel,  where  I  don't 
know  my  way  :  and  since  you  have  brought  in 
foreign  fashions  and  figarics,  everything  and  every 
body  are  in  masquerade  :  vour  men  and  manners. 
3X2 
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too,  are  as  much  frittered  and  fricasied,  as  your  beef 
and  mutton;  I  love  a  plain  dish,  my  lord.  But  to 
the  point ;  I  came,  my  lord,  to  open  my  mind  to  you 
about  my  niece  Tittup  ;  shall  I  do  it  freely  ? 

Lord  M.  The  freer  the  better ;  Tittup's  a  fine 
girl,  cousin,  and  deserves  all  the  kindness  you  can 
shew  her. 

[Lord  M.  and  Miss  T.  male  siyns  at  each  other. 

Sir  J.  She  must  deserve  it,  though,  before  she 
shall  have  it;  and  I  would  have  her  begin  with 
lengthening  her  petticoats,  covering  her  shoulders, 
and  wearing  a  cap  upon  her  head. 

Lord  M.  Don't  you  think  a  taper  leg,  falling 
shoulders,  and  fine  hair,  delightful  objects,  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  J.  And  therefore  ought  to  be  concealed ;  'tis 
their  interest  to  conceal  them ;  when  you  take  from 
the  men  the  pleasure  of  imagination,  there  will  be 
a  scarcity  of  husbands  ;  and  then  taper  legs,  falling 
shoulders,  and  fine  hair,  may  be  had  for  nothing. 

Lord  M.  Well  said,  Sir  John.  Ha,  ha  !— your 
niece  shall  wear  a  horseman's  coat  and  jack-boots 
to  please  you.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  J.  You  may  sneer,  my  lord ;  but  for  all  that, 
I  think  my  niece  in  a  bad  way  ;  she  must  leave  me 
and  the  country,  forsooth,  to  travel  and  see  good 
company  and  fashions;  I  have  seen  them  too,  and 
wish  from  my  heart  that  she  is  not  much  the  worse 
for  the  journey — you'll  excuse  me. 

Lord  M.  But  why  in  a  passion,  Sir  John  ?   Don't 


you  think  that  my  lady  and  I  shall  be  able  and  wil 
ling  to  put  her  into  the  road  ? 

Sir  J.  Zounds  !  my  lord,  you  are  out  of  it  your 


self.  This  comes  of  your  travelling  ;  all  the  town 
know  how  you  and  rny  lady  live  together ;  and  I 
must  tell  you — you'll  excuse  me, — that  my  niece 
suffers  by  the  bargain ;  prudence,  my  lord,  is  a  very 
fine  thing. 

Lord  M.  So  is  a  long  neckcloth  nicely  twisted 
into  a  button-hole  ;  but  I  don't  choose  to  wear  one 
— you'll  excuse  me ! 

Sir  J.  I  wish  that  he  who  first  changed  long  neck 
cloths  for  such  things  as  you  wear,  had  the  wearing 
of  a  twisted  neckcloth  that  I  would  give  him. 

[Rises. 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee,  baronet,  don't  be  so  horridly 
out-of-the-way ;  prudence  is  a  very  vulgar  virtue, 
and  so  incompatible  with  our  present  ease  and  re 
finement,  that  a  prudent  man  of  fashion  is  now  as 
great  a  miracle  as  a  pale  woman  of  quality  ;  we  got 
rid  of  our  mauvaise  honte,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
imported  our  neighbour's  rouge  and  their  morals. 

Sir  J.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  !  1  am  not  sur 
prised,  my  lord,  that  you  think  so  lightly,  and  talk 
so  vainly,  who  are  so  polite  a  husband :  your  lady, 
my  cousin,  is  a  fine  woman,  and  brought  you  a  fine 
fortune,  and  deserves  better  usage. 

Lord  M.  Will  you  have  her,  Sir  John  ?  she  is 
much  at  your  service. 

Sir  J.  Profligate  !  What  did  you  marry  her  for, 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  Convenience.  Marriage  is  not,  now-a- 
days,  an  affair  of  inclination,  but  convenience  ;  and 
they  who  marry  for  love,  and  such  old-fashioned 
stuff,  are  to  me  as  ridiculous  as  those  that  advertise 
for  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  post-chaise. 

Sir  J.  I  have  done,  my  lord;  Miss  Tittup  shall 
either  return  with  me  into  the  country,  or  not  a 
penny  shall  she  have  from  Sir  John  Trolley, 
baronet.  [  Whistles  and  walks  about.]  Pray,  my  lord, 
what  husband  is  this  you  have  provided  for  her  ? 

Lord  M.  A  friend  of  mine  ;  a  man  of  wit,  and  a 
fine  gentleman. 


Sir  J.  May  be  so,  and  yet  make  a  d — d  bad  hus 
band  for  all  that.  You'll  excuse  me  !  What  estate 
has  he,  pray  ? 

Lord  M.  He's  a  colonel ;  his  elder  brother,  Sir 
Tan  Tivy,  will  certainly  break  his  neck,  and  then 
my  friend  will  be  a  happy  man. 

Sir  J.  Here's  morals  !  a  happy  man  when  his 
brother  has  broken  his  neck  !  A  happy  man !  Mercy 
on  me  ! 

Lord  M.  Why,  he'll  have  six  thousand  a-year, 
Sir  John — 

Sir  J.  I  don't  care  what  he'll  have,  nor  I  don't 
care  what  he  is,  nor  who  my  niece  marries  ;  she  is 
a  fine  lady,  and  let  her  have  a  fine  gentleman ;  I 
sha'n't  hinder  her.  I'll  away  into  the  country  to 
morrow,  and  leave  you  to  your  fine  doings;  I  have 
no  relish  for  them,  not  I ;  I  can't  live  among  you, 
nor  game  with  you ;  I  hate  cards  and  dice ;  I  will 
neither  rob  nor  be  robbed;  I  am  contented  with 
what  I  have,  and  am  very  happy,  my  lord,  though 
my  brother  has  not  broken  his  neck — you'll  excuse 
me !  |  Exit. 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Come,  fox,  come  out  of  your 
hole  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Miss  T.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have  undone  me; 
not  a  foot  shall  I  have  of  Trotley  Manor,  that's  posi 
tive!  But  no  matter,  there's  no  danger  of  his  break 
ing  his  neck,  so  I'll  e'en  make  myself  happy  with 
what  I  have,  and  behave  to  him  for  the  future,  as  if 
he  were  a  poor  relation. 

Lord  M.  [Kneeling  and  kissing  her  hand.]  I  must 
kneel  and  adore  you  for  your  spirit,  my  sweet,  hea 
venly  Lucretia! 

Re-enter  Sir  JOHN. 

Sir  J.  [Starts.]  One  thing  I  had  forgot — 

Miss  T.  Ha  !  he's  here  again  ! 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  the  devil ! — Heigho  !  my  niece 
Lucretia,  and  my  virtuous  lord,  studying  speeches 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Yes,  yes,  you  have 
been  making  fine  speeches,  indeed,  my  lord ;  and 
your  arguments  have  prevailed,  I  see.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  your  studies— 
you'll  excuse  me,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  M.  [Smiling  and  mocking  htm.]  You'll  ex 
cuse  me,  Sir  John  ! 

Sir  J.  Oh  !  yes,  my  lord ;  but  I'm  afraid  the  devil 
won't  excuse  you  at  the  proper  time.  Miss  Lucre 
tia,  how  do  you,  child  ?  You  are  to  be  married 
soon  :  I  vish  the  gentleman  joy,  Miss  Lucretia  ;  he 
is  a  happy  man  to  be  sure,  and  will  want  nothing 
but  the  breaking  of  his  brother's  neck  to  be  com 
pletely  so. 

Miss  T.  Upon  my  word,  uncle,  you  are  always 
putting  bad  constructions  upon  things  ;  my  lord  has 
been  soliciting  me  to  marry  his  friend — and  having 
that  moment — extorted  a  consent  from  me — he  was 
thanking — and — and — wishing  me  joy — in  his  fool 
ish  manner.  [Hesitating. 

Sir  J.  Is  that  all !  But  how  came  you  hero, 
child  ?  Did  you  fly  down  from  the  chimney,  or  in 
at  the  window?  for  I  don't  remember  seeing  you 
when  I  was  here  before. 

Miss  T.  How  can  you  talk  so,  Sir  John  ?  You 
really  confound  me  with  your  suspicions  ;  and  then 
you  ask  so  many  questions,  and  I  have  so  many 
things  to  do,  that — that — upon  my  word,  if  I  don't 
make  haste,  I  sha'n't  get  my  dress  ready  fur  the 
ball,  so  I  must  run.  You'll  excuse  me,  uncle ! 

[Exit  runnini 

Sir  J.  A  fine  hopeful  young  lady  that,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  She's  well  bred,  and  has  wit. 
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Sir  /.  She  has  wit  and  breeding  enough  to  laugh 
at  her  relations,  and  bestow  favours  oil  your  lord- 
ship  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  my  lord,  you'll 
excuse  me,  that  your  marrying  your  lady,  my  cou 
sin,  to  use  her  ill,  and  sending  for  my  niece,  your 
cousin,  to  debauch  her — 

Lord  M.  You're  warm,  Sir  John,  and  don't  know 
the  world ;  and  I  never  contend  with  ignorance  and 
passion.  Live  with  me  some  time,  and  you'll  be 
satisfied  of  my  honour  and  good  intentions  to  you 
and  your  family ;  in  the  meantime,  command  my 
house.  I  must  away  immediately  to  Lady  Filli- 
gree's ;  and  I  am  sorry  you  won't  make  one  with 
us.  Here,  Jessamy,  give  me  my  domino,  and  call 
a  chair;  and  don't  let  my  uncle  want  for  anything. 
You'll  excuse  me,  Sir  John.  Tol,  lol,  de  rol,  &c. 

[Exit,  sinyiny. 

Sir  J.  The  world's  at  an  end  !  Here's  fine  work  ! 
here  are  precious  doings !  This  lord  is  a  pillar  of 
the  state,  too  !  no  wonder  that  the  building  is  in 
danger  with  such  rotten  supporters.  Heigho  !  And 
then,  my  poor  Lady  Minikin,  what  a  friend  and 
husband  she  is  blessed  with  !  Let  me  consider — 
should  I  tell  the  good  woman  of  these  pranks,  I 
may  only  make  more  mischief,  and,  mayhap,  go 
near  to  kill  her,  for  she's  as  tender  as  she's  virtuous. 
Poor  lady  !  I'll  e'en  go  and  comfort  her  directly, 
and  endeavour  to  draw  her  from  the  wickedness  of 
this  town  into  the  country,  where  she  shall  have 
reading,  fowling,  and  fishing,  to  keep  up  her  spirits  ; 
and  when  I  die,  I  will  leave  her  that  part  of  my 
fortune  with  which  I  intended  to  reward  the  virtues 
of  Miss  Lucretia  Tittup,  with  a  plague  to  her  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Lady  Minikin's  Apartment. 
Lady  MINIKIN  and  Colonel  TIVY  ditcovered. 

Lady  M.  Don't  urge  it,  Colonel;  I  can't  think 
of  coming  home  from  the  masquerade  this  evening; 
though  I  should  pass  for  my  niece,  it  would  make 
an  uproar  among  the  servants ;  and,  perhaps,  from 
the  mistake,  break  off  your  match  with  Tittup. 

Col.  T.  Mv  dear  Lady  Minikin,  you  know  my 
marriage  with  your  niece  is  only  a  secondary  con 
sideration  ;  my  first  and  principal  object  is  you — 
you,  madam :  therefore,  my  dear  lady,  give  me  your 
promise  to  leave  the  ball  with  me.  You  must,  Lady 
Minikin;  a  bold  young  fellow  and  a  soldier,  as  I 
am,  ought  not  to  be  kept  from  plunder  when  the 
town  has  capitulated. 

Lady  M.  But  it  has  not  capitulated,  and,  per 
haps,  never  will :  however,  Colonel,  since  you  are 
so  furious,  I  must  come  to  terms,  I  think.  Keep 
your  eyes  upon  me  at  the  ball;  I  think  I  may  ex 
pect  that ;  and  when  I  drop  my  handkerchief,  'tis 
your  signal  for  pursuing.  I  shall  get  home  as  fast 
as  I  can,  you  may  follow  me  as  fast  as  you  can  : 
Gymp  will  let  us  in  the  back  way — No,  no  !  my 
heart  misgives  me  ! 

Col.  T.  Then  I  am  miserable  ! 

Lady  M.  Nay,  rather  than  you  should  be  miser 
able,  Colonel,  I  will  indulge  your  martial  spirit : 
meet  me  in  the  field ;  there's  my  gauntlet. 

[  Throws  down  her  glove. 

Col,  T.  [Seizing  her.]  Thus  I  accept  your  sweet 

challenge ;  and,  if  I  fail  you,  may  I  hereafter,  both 

in  love  and  war,  be  branded  with  the  name  of  coward. 

[  Kneels  and  kittet  her  hand. 


Enter  Sir  JOHN  TKOTLEY. 
Sir  J.  May  I  presume,  cousin— 
Lady  M.  Ha  ! 


[Squalls. 


Sir  J.   Mercy  upon  us  !    \vliat  an-  we  ;it  now  ? 

Liulij  M.  llu\s  ran  you  be  so  rude,  Sir  John,  to 
come  into  a  lady's  room  without  first  knocking  at 
tin-  door?  You  have  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Sir  /.  I  am  sure  you  have  frightened  me  out  of 
mine. 

Col.  T.  Such  rudeness  deserves  death. 

Sir  J.  Death,  indeed  !  for  I  never  shall  recover 
myself  again.  All  pigs  of  the  same  stye  !  all  study 
ing  for  the  good  of  the  nation  !  [Aside. 

Lady  M.  We  must  soothe  him,  and  not  provoke 
him.  [Apart  to  the  Colonel. 

Col.  T.  I  would  cut  his  throat,  if  you'd  permit 
me.  [Apart  to  Lady  M. 

Sir  J.  The  devil  has  got  his  hoof  in  the  house, 
and  has  corrupted  the  whole  family ;  I'll  get  out  of 
it  as  fast  as  I  can,  lest  he  should  lay  hold  of  me, 
too.  [Going. 

Lady  M.  Sir  John,  I  must  insist  upon  your  not 
going  away  in  a  mistake. 

Sir  J.  No  mistake,  my  lady ;  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced.  Mercy  on  me ! 

Lady  M.  I  must  beg  you,  Sir  John,  not  to  make 
any  wrong  constructions  upon  this  accident.  You 
must  know,  that  the  moment  you  was  at  the  door, 
I  had  promised  the  Colonel  no  longer  to  be  his 
enemy  in  bis  designs  upon  Miss  Tittup;  this  threw 
him  into  such  a  rapture,  that  upon  ray  promising 
my  interest  with  you,  and  wishing  him  joy,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and — and — [lauyhiny] — ha,  ha,  ha! 

Col.  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Yes,  yes,  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  and — and — 

Sir  J.  Ay,  ay ;  fell  upon  your  knees,  and — and 
— ha,  ha  !  A  very  good  joke,  'faith  !  and  the  best 
of  it  is,  that  they  are  wishing  joy  all  over  the  house 
upon  the  same  occasion  :  and  my  lord  is  wishing 
joy;  and  I  wish  him  joy,  and  you,  with  all  my 
heart. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word,  Sir  John,  your  cruel 
suspicions  affect  me  strongly ;  and  though  my  re 
sentment  is  curbed  by  my  regard,  my  tears  cannot 
be  restrained;  'tis  the  only  resource  my  innocence 
has  left.  [Exit. 

Col.  T.  I  reverence  you,  sir,  as  a  relation  to  that 
lady  ;  but,  as  her  slanderer,  I  detest  you.  Her 
tears  must  be  dried,  and  my  honour  satisfied  :  you 
know  what  I  mean  ;  take  your  choice — time,  place, 
sword,  or  pistol ;  consider  it  calmly,  and  determine 
as  you  please.  I  am  a  soldier,  Sir  John.  [Ecit. 

Sir  J.  Very  fine,  truly !  and  so,  between  the 
crocodile  and  the  bully,  my  throat  is  to  be  cut : 
they  are  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  iniquity,  and  when 
they  are  discovered,  no  humility,  no  repentance  ! 
The  ladies  have  recourse  to  their  tongues  or  their 
tears,  and  the  gallants  to  their  swords.  That  I  may 
not  be  drawn  in  by  the  one,  or  drawn  upon  by  the 
other,  I'll  hurry  into  the  country  while  I  retain  my 
senses,  and  can  sleep  in  a  whole  skin.  [Efit. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  at  Lord  Minikin's. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  TKOTLEY  and  JESSAMY. 

Sir  J.  There  is  no  bearing  this  !  what  a  land  are 
we  in  !  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jessamy,  you  should 
look  well  to  the  house ;  there  are  certainly  rogues 
about  it:  for  I  did  but  cross  the  way  just  now  to 
the  pamphlet-shop,  to  buy  a  Touch  at  the  Times, 
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[Act  II. 


and  they  had  a  pluck  at  my  watch  ;  but  I  heard  of 
their  tricks,  and  had  it  sewed  to  my  pocket. 

Jes.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Sir  John,  'tis  a  very  com 
mon  thing;  and  if  you  walk  the  streets  without 
convoy,  you  will  be  picked  up  by  privateers  of  all 
kinds.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  J.  Not  be  alarmed  when  I  am  robbed !  Why, 
they  might  have  cut  my  throat.  I  sha'n't  sleep  a 
wink  all  night;  so,  pray,  lend  me  some  weapon  of 
defence  ;  for  I  am  sure,  if  they  attack  me  in  the 
open  street,  they'll  be  with  me  at  night  again. 

Jes.  I'll  lend  you  my  duelling-pistols,  Sir  John. 
Be  assured  there's  no  danger;  there's  robbing  and 
murder  cried  every  night  under  my  window;  but 
it  no  more  disturbs  me,  than  the  ticking  of  my 
watch  at  my  bed's  head. 

Sir  J.  Well,  well ;  be  that  as  it  will,  I  must  be 
upon  guard.  What  a  dreadful  place  this  is !  but 
'tis  all  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  times ;  the 
great  folks  game,  and  the  poor  folks  rob ;  no  won 
der  that  murder  ensues.  Sad,  sad,  sad  !  .Well,  let 
me  but  get  over  to-night,  and  I'll  leave  this  den  of 
thieves  to-morrow.  How  long  will  your  lord  and 
lady  stay  at  this  masking  and  mummery  before  they 
come  home  ? 

Jes.  'Tis  impossible  to  say  the  time,  sir ;  that 
merely  depends  upon  the  spirits  of  the  company, 
and  the  natuie  of  the  entertainment;  for  my  own 
part,  I  generally  uuike  it  myself  till  four  or  five  in 
the  morning. 

•Sir  J.  Why,  what  the  devil,  do  you  make  one  at 
these  masqueradings  ? 

Jes.  I  seldom  miss,  sir  ;  I  may  venture  to  say  thai 
nobody  knows  the  trim  and  small  talk  of  the  place 
better  than  I  do  :  I  was  always  reckoned  an  incom 
parable  mask. 

Sir  J.  Thou  art  an  incomparable  coxcomb,  I  am 
sure.  [Aside 

Jes.  An  odd,  ridiculous  accident  happened  to  me 
at  a  masquerade  three  years  ago ;  I  was  in  tip-top 
spirits,  and  had  drunk  a  little  too  freely  of  the  cham 
pagne,  I  believe— 

Sir  J.  You'll  be  hanged,  I  believe.  [Aside 

Jes.  Wit  flew  about — in  short,  I  was  in  spirits 
at  last,  from  drinking  and  rattling,  to  vary  the  plea 
sure,  we  went  to  dancing ;  and  who  do  you  think 
danced  a  minuet  with  ?    He,  he,  he !    Pray,  guess 
Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Danced  a  minuet  with  !  [Aside 

Jes.  My  own  lady,  that's  all.  The  eyes  of  th 
whole  assembly  were  upon  us ;  my  lady  dances  well 
and  I  believe  I  am  pretty  tolerable  :  after  the  danc 
I  was  running  into  a  little  coquetry  and  small  tal 
with  her. 

Sir  J.  With  your  lady  ?     Chaos  is  come  again  ! 

[Aside 

Jes.  With  my  lady.  But,  upon  my  turning  m 
hand  thus,  \conceitedly]  egad !  she  caught  me 
whispered  me  who  I  was.  I  would  fain  hav 
laughed  her  out  of  it,  but  it  would  not  do :  "  N< 
no,  Jessamy,"  says  she,  "  I  am  not  to  be  deceived 
pray,  wear  gloves  for  the  future ;  for  you  may  a 
well  go  barefaced,  as  shew  that  hand  and  diamon 
ring." 

Sir  J.  What  a  sink  of  iniquity  !  Prostitution  o 
all  sides,  from  the  lord  to  the  pickpocket.  [Aside 
Pray,  Mr.  Jessamy,  among  your  other  virtues, 
suppose  you  game  a  little,  eh  !  Mr.  Jessamy  ? 

Jes.  A  little  whist  or  so :  but  I  am  tied  up  fro 
the  dice  ;  I  must  never  touch  a  box  again. 

Sir  J.  I  wish  you  were  tied  up  somewhere  els 
[Aside.]  I  shall  go  to  my  room :  and  let  my  lor 


nd  lady,  and  my  niece  Tittup  know,  that  I  beg 
ey  will  excuse  ceremony ;  that  I  must  be  up  and 
me  before  they  go  to  bed;  that  I  have  a  most  pro- 
und  respect  and  love  for  them,  and — and  that  I 
ope  we  shall  never  see  one  another  again  as  long 
3  we  live. 

Jes.  I  shall  certainly  obey  your  commands.  What 
oor  ignorant  wretches  these  country  gentlemen 
re  !  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  J.  If  I  stay  in  this  place  another  day,  it  would 
irow  me  into  a  fever.  Oh  !  I  wish  it  were  morn- 
!  This  comes  of  visiting  my  relations  !  [Enter 
)AVY,  drunk.]  So,  you  wicked  wretch,  you  !  where 
ave  you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  ? 

Davy.  Merry-making,  your  honour.  London  for 
ver. 

Sir  J.  And  did  I  not  order  you  not  to  make  a 
ackanapes  of  yourself  and  tie  your  hair  up  like  a 
.onkey  ? 

Davy.  And,  therefore,  I  did  it:  no  pleasing  the 
adies  without  this.     My  lord's  servants  call  you 
n  old  out-of-fashioned  codger,  and  have  taught  me 
what's  what. 

Sir  J.  Here's  an  imp  of  the  devil !     He  is  un- 
one,  and  will  poison  the  whole  country.     Sirrah  ! 
get  everything  ready  ;  I'll  be  going  directly. 

Davy.  To  bed,  sir  ?  I  want  to  go  to  bed  myself,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Why,  how  now  !  you  are  drunk,  too,  sirrah ! 

Davy.  I  am  a  little,  your  honour ;  because  I  have 
»een  drinking. 

Sir  J.  That  is  not  all ;  but  you  have  been  in  bad 
:ompany,  sirrah ! 

Davy.  Indeed,  your  honour's  mistaken ;  I  never 
cept  such  good  company  in  all  my  life. 

Sir  J.  The  fellow  does  not  understand  me.  Where 
lave  you  been,  you  drunkard  ? 

Davy.  Drinking,  to  be  sure,  if  I  am  a  drunkard ; 
,nd  if  you  had  been  drinking,  too,  as  I  have  been, 
you  would  not  be  in  such  a  passion  with  a  body ; 
t  makes  one  so  good-natured. 

Sir  J.  There  is  another  addition  to  my  misfor- 
;unes !  I  shall  have  this  fellow  carry  into  the 
country  as  many  vices  as  will  corrupt  the  whole 
parish. 

Davy.  I'll  take  what  I  can,  to  be  sure,  your  wor 
ship. 

Sir  J.  Get  away,  you.  beast,  you  !  and  sleep  off 
the  debauchery  you  have  contracted  this  fortnight, 
or  I  shall  leave  you  behind,  as  a  proper  person  to 
make  one  of  his  lordship's  family. 

Davy.  So  much  the  better  :  give  me  more  wages, 
less  work,  and  the  key  of  the  ale-cellar,  and  I  am 
your  servant ;  if  not,  provide  yourself  with  another. 

[Sfrztfs  about. 

Sir  J.  Here's  a  reprobate  !  This  is  the  comple 
tion  of  my  misery !  But,  harkye,  villain  !  go  to 
bed,  and  sleep  off  your  iniquity,  and  then  pack  up 
the  things,  or  I'll  pack  you  off  to  Newgate,  and 
transport  you  for  life,  you  rascal,  you  !  [Exit. 

Davy.  That  for  you,  old  codger !  [Snapping  his 
fingers.]  I  know  the  law  better  than  to  be  frightened 
with  moonshine.  I  wish  that  I  weie  to  live  here  all 
my  days.  This  is  life,  indeed !  a  servant  lives  up 
to  his  eyes  in  clover ;  they  have  wages  and  board 
wages,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow  fat  and  saucy : 
they  are  as  happy  as  their  master ;  they  play  for 
ever  at  cards,  swear  like  emperors,  drink  like  fishes, 
and  go  a-wenching  with  as  much  ease  and  tranquil 
lity,  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  sermon.  Oh  !  'tis  a 
fine  life  !  [Exit,  reeling. 


SCENU    II.  1 
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SCENE   II. — .1  Chamber  in  Lord  Minikin's  house. 

Enter  Lord  MINIKIN  an<{  Mi.ss  Til  ri  i\  in 
adc  dre*sti,  l.'yhted  by  JKSSAMY. 

Lord  M.  Set  down  the  candles,  Jes-amy  ;  and 
•hould  yuur  ludy  come  home,  let  me  know.  Be 
sure  you  are  not  out  of  the  \v;iy. 

Jes.  I  have  lived  too  long  with  your  lordship  to 
need  the  caution.  Who  the  devil  have  we  got  now  ? 
but  that's  my  lord's  businc.-s,  and  not  mine.  [Ea.it. 

Aliss  T.  [Pulling  ujf  her  mash.]  Upon  my  word, 
my  lord,  this  coming  home  so  soon  from  the  mas 
querade  is  very  imprudent,  and  will  certainly  be 
observed.  I  am  most  inconceivably  frightened,  I 
can  assure  you.  My  uncle  Trotley  has  a  light  in 
his  room ;  the  accident  this  morning  will  certainly 
keep  him  upon  the  watch.  Pray,  my  lord,  let  us 
defer  our  meetings  till  he  goes  into  the  country.  I 
find  that  my  English  heart,  though  it  has  ventured 
so  far,  grows  fearful,  and  awkward  to  practise  the 
freedoms  of  warmer  climes.  [Lord  M.  takes  her  by 
the  hand.}  If  you  will  not  desist,  my  lord,  we  are 
separated  for  ever.  The  sight  of  the  precipice 
turns  my  head ;  I  have  been  giddy  with  it  too  long, 
and  must  turn  from  it  while  I  can.  Pray,  be  quiet, 
my  lord,  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow. 

'Luid  M.  To-morrow!  'tis  an  age  in  my  situation. 
Let  the  weak,  bashful,  coyish  winner  be  intimidated 
with  these  faint  alarms;  but  let  the  bold  experi 
enced  lover  kindle  at  the  danger,  and,  like  the 
eagle  in  the  midst  of  storms,  thus  pounce  upon  his 
prey.  [Takes  hold  of  her. 

Miss  T.  Dear  Mr.  Eagle,  be  merciful;  pray,  let 
the  poor  pigeon  fly  for  this  once. 

Lurd  M.  If  I  do,  my  dove,  may  I  be  cursed  to 
have  my  wife  us  fond  of  me,  as  I  am  now  of  thee. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Jet.  [Without,  knocking.]   My  lord,  my  lord  I 

Miss  T.   [Screams.]  Ah  ! 

Lurd  M.   Who's  there  ? 

JLS.  [Petping.]  'Tis  I,  my  lord ;  may  I  come  in  ? 

Lord  M.  D— n  the  fellow  !     What's  the  matter  ? 

Jes.  Nay,  not  much,  my  lord ;  only  my  lady's 
come  home. 

Mi.-s  T.  Then  I'm  undone  :  What  shall  I  do  ? 
I'll  run  into  my  own  room. 

Lurd  M.  Then  she  may  meet  you. 

Je-<.  There's  a  dark  deep  closet,  my  lord.  Miss 
may  hide  hei  self  there. 

Mint  T.  For  heaven's  sake  !  put  me  into  it ;  and 
when  her  ladyship's  safe,  let  me  know,  my  lord. 
What  an  escape  have  I  had  !  [Goes  into  the  closet. 

Lord  M.  The  moment  her  evil  spirit  is  laid,  I'll 
let  my  angel  out.  Lock  the  door  on  the  inside. 
Come  softly  to  my  room,  Jcssamy. 

Jen.  If  a  board  creaks,  your  lordship  shall  never 
be  liberal  to  me  again.  [Eteunt  on  tiptoe. 

Enter  GYMP,  lighting  in  Lady  MINIKIN  and  Colonel 
TIVY,  in  masquerade  dresses. 

Gymp.  Pray,  my  lady,  go  no  further  with  tin' 
Colonel  ;  I  know  you  mean  nothing  but  innocence; 
but  I'm  sure  there  will  be  bloodshed,  for  my  lord  is 
certaiiry  in  the  house.  I'll  take  my  aftidavy  that  I 
beard— 

Co,'.  T.  It  can't  be,  I  tell  you;  we  left  him  this 
moment  at  the  masquerade  :  I  spoke  to  him  before 
I  came  oi.t. 

Lady  M.  He's  too  busy,  and  too  well  employed  to 
think  of  home.  But  don't  tremble  so,  Gymp.  There 
is  no  harm,  I  assure  you.  The  Colonel  is  to  marry 


my  nice f,  and  it  is  proper  to  settlo  some  matters  re 
lating  to  it — tli'-y  are  left  to  us. 

(iijmii.  Yi--.  M'-,  madam,  to  be  sure,  it  is  proper 
that  \ou  talk  together.  I  know  you  mean  nothing 
but  innocence  ;  but,  indeed,  there  will  be  bloodshed. 

Col.  T.  The  girl's  a  fool.  I  have  no  sword  by  my 
side. 

(Ji/mp.  But  my  lo*u  has,  and  you  may  kill  one 
another  with  that.  I  know  you  moan  nothing  but 
innocence  ;  but  I  certainly  heard  him  go  up  the 
back-stairs  into  his  own  room,  talking  with  Jessamy. 

Lady  M.  'Tis  impossible  but  the  girl  must  have 
fancied  this.  Can't  you  ask  Whisp,  or  Mignon,  it 
their  master  is  come  in  ? 

Gymp.  Lud  !  my  lady,  they  are  always  drunk  be 
fore  this,  and  asleep  in  the  kitchen. 

Lady  M.  This  frightened  fool  has  made  me  as 
ridiculous  as  herself.  Hark  !  Colonel,  I'll  swear 
there  is  something  upon  the  stairs.  Now  I  am  in 
the  field  I  find  I  am  a  coward. 

Gymp.  There  will  certainly  be  bloodshed. 

Cul.  T.  I'll  slip  down  with  Gymp  this  back  way, 
then.  [Going. 

Gymp.  Oh,  dear !  my  lady,  there  is  something 
coming  up  them,  too. 

Cul.  T.  Zounds !   I've  got  between  two  fires  ! 

Lady  M.  Run  into  the  closet. 

Col.  T.  [Runs  to  the  closet.]  There's  no  retreat; 
the  door  is  locked. 

Lady  M.  Behind  the  chimney-board,  Gymp. 

Col.  T.  I  shall  certainly  be  taken  prisoner.  [Gets 
behind  the  chimney-board.]  You'll  let  me  know  when 
the  enemy's  decamped. 

Lady  M.  Leave  that  to  me.  Do  you,  Gymp,  go 
down  the  back-stairs,  and  leave  me  to  face  my 
lord  ;  I  think  I  can  match  him  at  hypocrisy. 

[Sits  doicn. 

Enter  Lord  MINIKIN. 

Lord  M.  What,  is  your  ladyship  so  soon  returned 
from  Lady  Fillagree's  ? 

Lady  M.  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  I  ought  to  be  more 
surprised  at  your  being  here  so  soon,  when  I  saw 
you  so  well  entertained  in  a  tetu-a-tete  with  a  lady 
i:i  crimson :  such  sights,  my  lord,  will  always  drive 
me  from  my  most  favourite  amusements. 

Lord  At.  [Seated.]  You  find,  at  least,  that  the 
lady,  whoever  she  was,  could  not  engage  me  to  stay, 
when  I  found  your  ladyship  had  left  the  ball. 

Lady  M.  Your  lordship's  sneering  upon  my  un 
happy  temper  may  be  a  proof  of  your  wit,  but  it  is 
none  of  your  humanity ;  and  this  behaviour  is  as 
great  an  insult  upon  me,  as  even  your  falsehood  it 
self.  [Pretends  to  weep. 

Lord  M.  Nay,  my  dear  Lady  Minikin,  if  you  are 
resolved  to  play  tragedy,  I  shall  roar  away  too,  and 
pull  out  my  cambric  handkerchief. 

Lady  Af.  I  think,  my  lord,  we  had  better  retire  to 
our  apartments;  my  weakness  and  your  brutality 
will  only  expose  us  to  the  servants.  Where  is  Tit 
tup,  pray  ? 

Lord  Af.  I  left  her  with  the  Colonel ;  a  masque 
rade  to  young  folks  upon  the  point  of  matrimony, 
is  as  delightful  as  it  is  disgusting  to  those  who  are 
happily  married,  and  are  wise  enough  to  love  home, 
and  the  company  of  their  wives. 

[Takes  hold  of  her  hand. 

Lady  Af.  False  man  !  I  had  as  lieve  a  toad  touched 
me.  [Aside. 

Lord  Af.  She  gives  me  the  frisoone.  I  must  pro 
pose  to  stay,  or  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her.  [^4«'Je.] 
I  am  aguish  to-night.  He,  he  !  Do,  my  dear,  let  u* 


ACTING  DRAMA. 
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make  a  little  fire  here,  and  have  a  family  tete-a-tete, 
by  way  of  novelty.  [Rings. 

Enter  JESSAMY. 

Let  them  take  away  that  chimney-board,  and  light 
a  fire  here  immediately. 

Lady  M.  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Aside,  and  greatly 
alarmed.]  Here,  Jessamy,  there  is  no  occasion  ;  I 
am  going  to  my  own  chamber,  and  my  lord  won't 
stay  here  by  himself.  [Exit  JESSAMY. 

Lord  M.  How  cruel  it  is,  Lady  Minikin,  to  de 
prive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  a  domestic  duetto.  A 
good  escape,  faith !  [ Aside. 

Lady  M.  I  have  too  much  regard  for  Lord  Mini 
kin  to  agree  to  anything  that  would  afford  him  so 
little  pleasure.  I  shall  ret.ire  to  my  own  apartment. 
Lord  M.  Well,  if  your  ladyship  will  be  cruel,  I 
must  still,  like  the  miser,  starve  and  sigh,  though 
possessed  of  the  greatest  treasure.  [Bows.]  I  wish 
your  ladyship  a  good  night.  [He  takes  one  candle, 
and  Lady  MINIKIN  the  other.]  May  I  presume — 

[Salutes  her. 

Lady  M.  Your  lordship  is  too  obliging.  Nasty 
man !  [Aside. 

Lord  M.  Disagreeable  woman  ! 

[Aside, —  They  wipe  their  lips,  and  exeunt. 

Miss  T.  [Peeping  out  of  the  closet.]    All's  silent 

now,  and  quite  dark  ;  what  has  been  doing  here,  I 

cannot  guess :  I  long  to  be  relieved ;  I  wish  my  lord 

were  come — but  I  hear  a  noise.         [Shuts  the  door. 

Col.  T.  [Peeping  over  the  chimney-board.]  I  wonder 

my  lady  does  not  come.     I  would  not  have  Miss 

Tittup  know  of  this;  'twould  be  ten  thousand  pounds 

out  of  my  way,  and  I  can't  afford  to  give  so  much 

for  a  little  gallantry. 

Miss  T.  I  Comes  forward.]  What  would  my  Colo 
nel  say,  to  find  his  bride  that  is  to  be,  in  this  critical 
situation  ? 

Enter  Lord  MINIKIN,  in  the  darJc. 
Lord  M.  Now  to  release  my  prisoner. 

[Comes  forward. 
Enter  Lady  MINIKIN. 

Lady  M.  My  poor  Colonel  will  be  as  miserable, 
as  if  he  were  besieged  in  garrison :  I  must  release 
him.  [Going  towards  the  chimney. 

Lord  M.  Hist,  hist ! 
Mist  T.   ) 

Lord  M.  V  Here,  here  ! 
Col.  T.    \ 
Lord  M.  This  way. 
Lady  M.  Softly. 

[Lord  M.  lays  hold  o/"Lady  M.  and  the  Colonel 

o/MissT. 

Sir  J.  [  Without.]  Lights  this  way,  I  say ;  get  a 
blunderbuss. 
Enter   Sir  JOHN   TROTLEY,  in   his  night-cap,  and 

sword  drawn,  with  JESSAMY. 

Jes.  Indeed,  you  dreamt  it,  there  is  nobody  but 
the  family.  [All  stand  and  stare. 

Sir  J.  Give  me  the  candle,  I'll  ferret  them  out, 
I  warrant.  Bring  a  blunderbuss,  I  say :  they  have 
been  skipping  about  that  gallery  in  the  dark  this 
half-hour  ;  there  must  be  mischief.  I  have  watched 
them  into  this  room.  Ho,  ho  !  are  you  there  ?  Tf 
you  stir,  you  are  dead  men ;  [they  retire]  and  [see 
ing  the  ladies]  women,  too!  Egad — eh!  What's 
this  ?  the  same  party  again  !  and  two  couple  they 
are  of  as  choice  mortals  as  ever  were  hatched  in  this 
righteous  town  !  you'll  excuse  me,  cousins. 

Lord  M.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  how  comes  all 
this  about  ? 


Sir  J.  Well,  but,  harkye !  my  dear  cousins,  have 
you  not  got  wrong  partners  ?  Here  has  been  some 
mistake  in  the  dark;  I  am  mightily  glad  that  I  have 
brought  you  a  candle  to  set  all  to  rights  again  :  you'll 
excuse  me,  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Enter  GYMP,  with  a  light. 

Gymp.  What  in  the  name  of  mercy  is  the  matter? 

Sir  J.  Why  the  old  matter,  and  the  old  game, 
Mrs.  Gymp;  and  I'll  match  my  cousins  here  at  it 
against  all  the  world,  and  I  say  done  first 

Lord  M.  What  is  the  meaning,  Sir  John,  of  all 
this  tumult  and  consternation  ?  May  not  Lady 
Minikin  and  I,  and  the  Colonel  and  your  niece,  be 
seen  in  my  house  together  without  your  raising  the 
family,  and  making  this  uproar  and  confusion  ? 

Sir  J.  Come,  come,  good  folks,  I  see  you  are  all 
confounded ;  I'll  settle  this  matter  in  a  moment. 
As  for  you,  Colonel,  though  you  have  not  deserved 
plain  dealing  from  me,  I  will  now  be  serious :  you 
imagine  this  young  lady  has  an  independent  for 
tune,  besides  expectations  from  me  :  'tis  a  mistake, 
she  has  no  expectations  from  me,  if  she  marry  you  ; 
and  if  I  don't  consent  to  her  marriage,  she  will 
have  no  fortune  at  all. 

Col.  T.  Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel;  and  to  shew 
you,  Sir  John,  that  I  can  pay  you  in  kind,  I  am 
most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  your  intelligence: 
and  I  am,  ladies,  your  most  obedient,  humble  ser 
vant.  I  shall  see  you,  my  lord,  at  the  club  to-mor 
row  ?  [Exit. 

Lord  M.  Sans  doute,  mon  cher  Colonel!  I'll  meet 
you  there  without  fail. 

Sir  J.  My  lord,  you'll  have  something  else  to  do. 

Lord  M.  Indeed  !  what  is  that,  good  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  J.  You  must  meet  your  lawyers  and  creditors 
to-morrow,  and  be  told  what  you  have  always  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to — that  the  dissipation  of  your  fortune 
and  morals  must  be  followed  by  years  of  parsimony 
and  repentance  ;  as  you  are  fond  of  going  abroad, 
you  may  indulge  that  inclination  without  having  it 
in  your  power  to  indulge  any  other. 

Lord  M.  The  bumpkin  is  no  fool,  and  is  d — d 
satirical.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  You  are  silent,  ladies.  If  repentance  has 
subdued  your  tongues,  I  shall  have  hopes  of  you.  A 
little  country  air  might,  perhaps,  do  as  well :  as  you 
are  distressed,  I  am  at  your  service.  What  say  you, 
my  lady  ? 

Lady  M.  However  appearances  have  condemned 
me,  give  me  leave  to  disavow  the  substance  of  those 
appearances.  My  mind  has  been  tainted,  but  not 
profligate  ;  your  kindness  and  example  may  restore 
me  to  my  former  natural  English  constitution. 

Sir  J.  Will  you  resign  your  lady  to  me,  my  lord, 
for  a  time  ? 

Lord  M.  For  ever,  dear  Sir  John,  without  a  mur 
mur. 

Sir  J.  Well,  miss,  and  what  say  you  ? 

Miss  T.  Guilty,  uncle.  [Curtseying. 

Sir  J.  Guilty  !   the  devil  you  are  ?  of  what  ? 

Miss  T.  Of  consenting  to  marry  one  whom  my 
heart  does  not  approve,  and  coquetting  with  another, 
which  friendship,  duty,  honour,  morals,  and  every 
thing  but  fashion,  ought  to  have  forbidden. 

Sir  J.  Thus,  then,  with  the  wife  of  one  under  this 
arm,  and  the  mistress  of  another  under  this,  I  sally 
forth  a  knight-errant,  to  rescue  distressed  damsels 
from  those  monsters,  foreign  vices  and  bon  ton,  as 
they  call  it ;  and  I  trust  that  every  English  hand 
and  heart  here  will  assist  me  in  so  desperate  an  un 
dertaking.  You'll  excuse  me,  sirs  !  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Merchant'*  Countiny-houte. 

Several  Clerks  are  employed  at  their  detkt ;  STOCK- 
WELL  it  diicovered  reading  a  letter;  STUKELY 
comet  out  oj  the  back  room. 

-Stuke.  He  seems  disordered  :  something  in  that 
?r;  and,  I'm  afraid,  of  an  unpleasant  sort.  He 
many  ventures  of  great  account  at  sea ;  a  ship 
richly  freighted  for  Barcelona  ;  another  for  Lisbon ; 
and  others  expected  from  Cadiz,  of  still  greater 
value.  Besides  these,  I  know  he  has  many  deep 
concerns  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  underwritings  to 
a  vast  amount.  I'll  accost  him  :  sir — Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stock-.  Stukely!  Well,  have  you  shipped  the 
cloths  ? 

Stuke.  I  have,  sir;  here's  the  bill  of  lading,  and 
copy  of  the  invoice !  tfte  assortments  are  all  com 
pared :  Mr.  Traffic  will  give  you  the  policy  upon 
'Change. 

Stock.  'Tis  very  well :  lay  these  papers  by ;  and 
no  more  business  for  a  while.  Shut  the  door, 
Stukely ;  I  have  had  long  proof  of  your  friendship 
and  fidelity  to  me  ;  a  matter  of  most  intimate  con 
cern  lies  on  my  mind,  and  'twill  be  a  sensible  relief 


to  unbosom  myself  to  you ;  I  have  just  now  been 
nforined  of  the  arrival  of  the  young  West  Indian 
I  have  so  long  been  expecting;  you  know  who  I 
mean  ? 

Stuke.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Belcour,  the  young  gentle 
man,  who  inherited  old  Belcour's  great  estates  in 
Jamaica. 

Stock.  Hush  !  not  so  loud ;  come  a  little  nearer 
this  way.  This  Belcour  is  now  in  London ;  part 
of  his  baggage  is  already  arrived,  and  I  expect  him 
every  minute.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  his  coming 
throws  me  into  some  agitation,  when  I  tell  you, 
Stukely,  he  is  my  son  ? 

Stake.  Your  son  ? 

Stock.  Yes.  sir,  my  only  son.  Early  in  life  I  ac 
companied  his  grandfather  to  Jamaica  as  his  clerk ; 
he  had  an  only  daughter,  somewhat  older  than 
myself;  the  mother  of  this  gentleman  :  it  was  my 
chance  (call  it  good  or  ill)  to  engage  her  affections; 
and,  as  the  inferiority  of  my  condition  made  it 
hopeless  to  expect  her  father's  consent,  her  fond 
ness  provided  an  expedient,  and  we  were  privately 
married:  the  issue  of  that  concealed  engagement 
is,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  Belcour. 

Stuke.  That  event  surely  discovered  your  con 
nexion. 

Stock.  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  after  our 
marriage,  old  .Bclcour  set  out  for  England ;  and, 
during  his  abode  here,  my  wife  was,  with  great 
secrecy,  delivered  of  this  son.  Fruitful  in  expe 
dients  to  disguise  her  situation  without  parting  from 
her  infant,  she  contrived  to  have  it  laid  and  re 
ceived  at  her  door  as  a  foundling.  After  some  time, 
her  father  returned,  having  left  me  here ;  in  one  of 
those  favourable  moments  that  decide  the  fortunes 
of  prosperous  men,  this  child  was  introduced  :  from 
that  instant  he  treated  him  as  his  own,  gave  him  his 
name,  and  brought  him  up  in  his  family.  Old  Bel 
cour  is  dead,  and  has  bequeathed  his  whole  estate 
to  him  we  are  speaking  of. 

Stuke.  Now,  then,  you  are  no  longer  bound  to 
secrecy. 

Stock.  True ;  but  before  I  publicly  reveal  my 
self,  I  could  wish  to  make  some  experiment  of  my 
son's  disposition  :  this  can  only  be  done  by  letting 
his  spirit  take  its  course  without  restraint ;  by  these 
means,  I  think  I  shall  discover  much  more  of  his 
real  character  under  the  title  of  his  merchant,  than 
I  should  under  that  of  his  father. 
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Enter  a  Sailor,  ushering  in  several  black  Servants, 
carrying  portmanteaus,  trunks,  Sfc. 

Sail.  'Save  your  honour  !  is  your  name  Stockwell? 

Stock.  It  is. 

Sail.  Part  of  my  master  Belcour's  baggage,  an't 
please  you  :  there's  another  cargo  not  far  a-stern  of 
us :  and  the  coxswain  has  got  charge  of  the  dumb 
creatures. 

Stock.  Pr'ythee,  friend,  what  dumb  creatures  do 
you  speak  of?  Has  Mr.  Belcour  brought  over  a 
collection  of  wild  beasts  ? 

Sail.  No,  lord  love  him!  no,  not  he.  Let  me 
see ;  there's  two  green  monkeys,  a  pair  of  grey 
parrots,  a  Jamaica  sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Mangrove 
dog ;  that's  all. 

Stock.  Is  that,  all  ? 

Sail.  Yes,  your  honour  ;  yes,  that's  all :  bless  his 
heart,  a'  might  have  brought  over  the  whole  island 
if  he  would ;  a'  didn't  leave  a  dry  eye  in  it. 

Stock.  Indeed  !  Stukely,  shew  them  where  to  be 
stow  their  baggage.  Follow  that  gentleman. 

Sail.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads,  bear  a  hand. 
[Exeunt  STUKELY  and  Servants. 

Stock.  If  the  principal  tallies  with  his  purveyors, 
he  must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this  place  :  he 
has  a  friend,  however,  in  this  sea-faring  fellow;  'tis 
no  bad  prognostic  of  a  man's  heart,  when  his  ship 
mates  give  him  a  good  word.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Drawing-room. 

Enter  Housekeeper  and  Servant. 
Housek.  Why,  what  a  fuss  does  our  good  master 
put  himself  in  about  this  West  Indian  !  See  what 
a  bill  of  fare  I've  been  forced  to  draw  out ;  seven 
and  nine,  I'll  assure  you,  and  only  a  family  dinner, 
as  he  calls  it :  why,  if  my  lord  mayor  was  expected, 
there  couldn't  be  a  greater  to  do  about  him. 

Serv.  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  had  but  seen  the 
loads  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus,  he  has 
sent  hither.  An  ambassador's  baggage,  with  all  the 
smuggled  goods  of  his  family,  does  not  exceed  it. 

Hausek.  A  fine  pickle  he'll  put  the  house  into 
had    he  been  master's    own  son,   and  a  Christian 
Englishman,    there   could   not  be  more  rout  than 
there  is  about  this  Creolian,  as  they  call  'em. 

Serv.  No  matter  for  that;  he's  very  rich,  am 
that's  sufficient.  They  say,  he  has  rum  and  suga 
enough  belonging  to  him,  to  make  all  the  water  in 
the  Thames  into  punch.  But  I  see,  my  master' 
coming.  [Exit  Housekeeper 

Enter  STOCKWELL. 
•  Stock.   Where  is  Mr.  Belcour?     Who  brough 
this  note  from  him  ? 

Serv.  A  waiter  from  the  London  Tavern,  sir;  h 
says  the  young  gentleman  is  just  dressed,  and  wil 
be  with  you  directly. 

Stock.   Show  him  in  when  he  arrives. 

Serv.  I  shall,  sir;   I'll  have  a  peep  at  him  first 

however;   I've  a  great  mind  to  see  this  outlandis 

gpark.      The   sailor   fellow   says,    he'll   make   rar 

doings  among  us.  [Asid( 

Stock.  You  need  not  wait;  leave  me.  [Exit  Serv 

Let  me  see.  [Reads.]    "  Sir, — I  write   to  you  unde 

the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser;  as  soon  as  I  have  mac 

myself  decent,  and  dipped  on  some  fresh  clothes,  I  wi 

have  the  honour  of  paying  you  my  devoirs.          Your' 

BELCOUR. 

He  writes  at  his  ease  ;  for  he's  unconscious  to  whoi 
his  letter  is  addressed ;  but  what  a  palpitation  doe 
it  throw  my  heart  into;  a  father's  heart!  All  th 


ports  I  ever  received  give  me  favourable  impres- 
ons  of  his  character  ;  wild,  perhaps,  as  the  manner 

his  country  is,  but,  I  trust,  not  frantic  or  un- 
riucipled. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman  is  come.     [Exit. 
Enter  BELCOUR. 

Stock.  Mr.  Belcour,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you : 
)u  are  welcome  to  England ! 

Bel.  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  Stockwell ; 
3U  and  1  have  long  conversed  at  a  distance ;  now 
e  are  met;  and  the  pleasure  this  meeting  gives 
ie,  amply  compensates  for  the  perils  I  have  run 
trough  in  accomplishing  it. 

Stock.  What  perils,  Mr.  Belcour  ?  I  could  not 
ave  thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad  passage 
t  this  time  of  year. 

Bel.  Nor  did  we :  courier  like,  we  came  posting 

your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of  the   swiftest 

ales  that  ever  blew ;  'tis  upon  English  ground  all 

my  difficulties  have  arisen ;  'tis  the   passage  from 

he  river  side  I  complain  of. 

Stock.  Ay,  indeed !  What  obstruction  can  you 
ave  met  between  this  and  the  river  side  ? 

Bel.  Innumerable  !  Your  town  is  as  full  of  de 
les  as  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  1  believe  they  are 
s  obstinately  defended  ;  so  much  hurry,  bustle,  and 
onfusion  on  your  quays :  so  many  sugar-casks, 
lorter-butts,  and  common-council  men  in  your 
treets,  that  unless  a  man  marched  with  artillery  in 
lis  front,  'tis  more  than  the  labour  of  Hercules  can 
ffect,  to  make  any  tolerable  way  through  your  town. 

Stock.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  incommoded. 

Bel.  Why,  'faith,  'twas  all  my  own  fault;  ac- 
justomed  to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of  patience 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom-house  extortioners, 
joatmen,  tide-waiters  and  water-bailiffs,  that  beset 
me  on  all  sides,  worse  than  a  swarm  of  musquitoes, 
;  proceeded  a  little  too  roughly  to  brush  them  away 
vith  my  rattan  ;  the  sturdy  rogues  took  this  in 
dudgeon,  and  beginning  to  rebel,  the  mob  chose 
different  sides,  and  a  furious  scuffle  ensued;  in  the 
course  of  which,  my  person  and  apparel  suffered  so 
much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  step  into  the  first  tavern 

0  refit  before  I  could  make  my  approaches  in  any 
decent  trim. 

Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wish  ;  dear  nature,  add 
he  rest,  I  am  happy.  [Aside.]  Well,  Mr.  Belcour, 
tis  a  rough  sample  you  have  had  of  my  country 
men's  spirit ;  but,  I  trust,  you'll  not  think  the  worse 
of  them  for  it. 

Bel.  Not  all,  not  at  all;  I  like  them  the  better. 
Was  I  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perhaps,  wish  them 
a  little  more  tractable  ;  but  as  a  fellow-subject,  and 
a  sharer  in  their  freedom,  I  applaud  their  spirit, 
though  I  feel  the  effects  of  it  in  every  bone  in  my 

Stock.  That's  well ;  I  like  that  well.    How  gladly 

1  could  fall    upon   his  neck,  and  own  myself  his 
father.  [Aside. 

Bel.  Weil,  Mr.  Stockwell,  for  the  first  tune  in 
my  life,  here  am  I  in  England  ;  at  the  fountain  head 
of  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beauty,  of  arts,  and  ele 
gancies.  My  happy  stars  have  given  me  a  good 
estate,  and  the  conspiring  winds  have  blown  me 
hither  to  spend  it. 

Stock.  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should  hope ; 
to  treat  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal,  over  whom 
you  have  a  wanton  and  a  despotic  power  ;  but  as  a 
subject,  which  you  are  bound  to  govern,  with  a 
temperate  and  restrained  authority. 
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Bel.  True,  sir,  most   truly  said ;  mine's   a  com 
mission,  not  a  right;   I  am  the  offspring  of  distress, 
and  every  child  of  sorrow  is  my   brother ;   while 
have  hands  to  hold,  therefore,  I  will  hold  them  open 
to  mankind  ;  but,  sir,  my  passions  are  my  masters 
they   take   me   where   they   will;    and,    oftentimes, 
they  leave  to  reason  and  to  virtue  nothing  but  my 
wishes  and  my  sighs. 

Stock.  Come,  come,  the  man  who  can  accuse, 
corn-els  himself. 

Bel.  Ah  !  that's  an  office  I  am  weary  of;  I  wish 
a  friend  would  take  it  up ;  I  would  to  heaven  you 
had  leisure  for  the  employ;  but,  did  you  drive  a 
trade  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  you  would 
not  find  the  task  so  toilsome  as  to  keep  me  free 
from  faults. 

Stock.  Well,  I  am  not  discouraged  ;  this  candour 
tells  me  I  should  not  have  the  fault  of  self-conceit  to 
combat;  that,  at  leust,  is  not  amongst  the  number. 

Bel.  No ;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who 
thought  more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself,  I 
would  take  up  his  opinion,  and  forego  my  own. 

Stock.  And  were  I  to  choose  a  pupil,  it  should  be 
one  of  your  complexion ;  so,  if  you'll  come  along 
with  me.  we'll  agree  upon  your  admission,  and  enter 
on  a  course  of  lectures  directly. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Lady  Rusport's  House. 

Enter  Lady  RUSPORT  and  Miss  RUSPORT. 

Lady  R.  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no  more 
of  Captain  Dudley  and  his  destitute  family  ;  not  a 
shilling  of  mine  shall  ever  cross  the  hands  of  any  of 
them  ;  because  my  sister  chose  to  marry  a  beggar, 
am  I  bound  to  support  him  and  his  posterity  ? 

Mist  R.  I  think  you  are. 

Lad y  R.  You  think  I  am  !  and  pray  where  do  you 
find  the  law  that  tells  you  so  ? 

Miss  JR.  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote  chap 
ter  and  verse  ;  but  I  take  charity  to  be  a  main  clause 
in  the  great  statute  of  Christianity. 

Lady  R.  I  say  charity,  indeed !  I  am  apt  to  think 
the  distresses  of  old  Dudley,  and  of  his  daughter 
into  the  bargain,  would  never  break  your  heart,  if 
there  was  not  a  certain  young  fellow  of  two-and- 
twenty  in  the  case  ;  who,  by  the  happy  recommenda 
tion  of  a  good  person,  and  the  brilliant  appointment 
of  an  ensigucy,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  cozen 
you  out  of  a  fortune  of  twice  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  yon  are  of  age  to  bestow  it 
upon  him. 

Mist  R.  A  nephew  of  your  ladyship's  can  never 
want  any  other  recommendation  with  me  :  and  if 
my  partiality  for  Charles  Dudley  is  acquitted  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  hope  Lady  Rusport  will  not 
condemn  me  for  it. 

Lady  R.  I  condemn  you  !  I  thank  heaven,  Miss 
Rusport,  I  am  no  ways  responsible  for  your  conduct ; 
nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine  how  you  dispose  of 
yourself:  you  are  not  my  daughter,  and  when  I 
married  your  father,  poor  Sir  Stephen  Rusport,  I 
found  you  a  forward  spoiled  miss  of  fourteen,  far 
above  being  instructed  by  me. 

Miss  R.  Perhaps  your  ladyship  calls  this  instruc 
tion. 

Lady  R.  You  are  strangely  pert;  but  'tis  no 
wonder :  your  mother,  I'm  told,  was  a  fine  lady ; 
and  according  to  the  modern  style  of  education  you 
was  brought  up.  It  was  not  so  in  my  young  days  ; 
there  was  then  some  decorum  in  the  world,  some 
•ubordination,  as  the  great  Locke  expresses  it.  Oh ! 


'twas  an  edifying  sight,  to  see  the  regular  deport 
ment  observed  in  our  family  ;  no  giggling,  no  gos- 
sipping  was  going  on  there ;  my  good  father,  Sir 
Oliver  Roundhead,  never  was  seen  to  laugh  himself, 
nor  ever  allowed  it  in  his  children. 

Mi»s  R.  Ay  ;  those  wen:  happy  times,  indeed. 

Lady  R.  But,  in  this  forwarH  age,  we  have  co 
quettes  in  the  egg-shell,  and  philosophers  in  the 
cradle  ;  girls  of  fifteen,  that  lead  tlu-  fa-nion  in  new 
caps  and  new  opinions ;  that  have  their  sentiments 
and  their  sensations;  and  the  idle  fops  encourage 
them  in  it :  -o'my  conscience,  I  wonder  what  it  is 
the  men  can  see  in  such  babies. 

Mi*$  R.  True,  madam ;  but  all  men  do  not  over 
look  the  maturer  beauties  of  your  ladyship's  age ; 
witness  your  admired  Major  Dennis  O' Flaherty; 
there's  an  example  of  some  discernment ;  I  declare 
to  you,  when  your  ladyship  is  by,  the  Major  takes 
no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  was  part  of  the  fur 
niture  of  your  chamber. 

Lady  R.  The  Major,  child,  has  travelled  through 
various  kingdoms  and  climates,  and  has  more  en 
larged  notions  of  female  merit  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
an  English  home-bred  lover ;  in  most  other  coun 
tries,  no  woman  on  your  side  forty  would  ever  be 
named  in  a  polite  circle. 

Miss  R.  Right,  madam;  I've  been  told  that  in 
Vienna  they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches,  and 
Venuses  in  their  grand  climacteric  ;  a  lover  there 
celebrates  the  wrinkles,  not  the  dimples  in  his  mis 
tress's  face.  The  Major,  I  think,  has  served  in  the 
imperial  army. 

Lady  R.  Are  you  piqued,  my  young  madam  ? 
Had  my  sister,  Louisa,  yielded  to  the  addresses  of 
one  of  Major  O'Flaherty's  person  and  appearance, 
she  would  have  had  some  excuse  ;  but  to  run  away 
as  she  did,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  too,  with  a  man  of 
old  Dudley's  sort — 

Miss  R.  Was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  venial 
trespass  that  ever  girl  of  sixteen  committed ;  of  a 
noble  family,  an  engaging  person,  strict  honour,  and 
sound  understanding,  what  accomplishment  was 
there  wanting  in  Captain  Dudley,  but  that  which 
the  prodigality  of  his  ancestors  had  deprived  him  of? 

Lady  R.  They  left  him  as  much  as  he  deserves  ; 
hasn't  the  old  man  captain's  half-pay  ?  And  is  not 
the  son  an  ensign  ? 

Miss  R.  An  ensign  !  Alas,  poor  Charles !  Would 
to  heaven  he  knew  what  my  heart  feels  and  suffers 
for  his  sake ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Ensign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exit. 

Lady  R.  Who  ?  Dudley  ?  What  can  have  brought 
him  to  town  ? 

Miss  R.  Dear  madam,  'tis  Charles  Dudley ;  'tis 
your  nephew. 

Lady  R.  Nephew !  I  renounce  him  as  my  nephew; 
Sir  Oliver  renounced  him  as  his  grandson ;  wasn't 
he  son  of  the  eldest  daughter,  and  only  male  de 
scendant  of  Sir  Oliver ;  and  didn't  he  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling?  Didn't  the  poor  dear  good  old  man 
leave  his  fortune  to  me,  except  a  small  annuity  to 
my  maiden  sister,  who  spoiled  her  constitution  with 
nursing  him?  And,  depend  upon  it,  not  a  penny  of 
that  fortune  shall  ever  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor. 

Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY. 

So,  young  man,  whence  came  you  ?     What  brings 
you  to  town  ? 
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Charles.  If  there  is  any  offence  in  my  coming  to 
town,  your  ladyship  is  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  it,  for  part  of  my  errand  was  to  pay  my  duty 
here. 

Lady  R.  And  where  is  your  father,  child ;  and 
your  sister  ?    Are  they  in  town  too  ? 
Charles.  They  are. 

Lady  R.  Ridiculous !  I  don't  know  what  people 
do  in  London,  who  have  no  money  to  spend  in  it. 

Miss  R.  Dear  madam,  speak  more  kindly  to  your 
nephew ;  how  can  you  oppress  a  youth  of  his  sen 
sibility  ? 

Lady  R.  Miss  Rusport,  I  insist  upon  your  retir 
ing  to  your  apartment ;  when  I  want  your  advice, 
I'll  send  to  you.  [Exit  Miss  R.]  So,  you  have  put 
on  a  red  coat  too,  as  well  as  your  father ;  'tis  plain 
what  value  you  set  upon  the  good  advice  Sir  Oliver 
used  to  give  you :  how  often  has  he  cautioned  you 
.  against  the  army ! 

Charles.  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  to  enable 
me  to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  I  would  have  done 
it;  but  you  well  know  how  destitute  I  am;  and  'tis 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  prefer  the  service  of  my 
king  to  that  of  any  other  master. 

Lady  R.  Well,  well,  take  your  own  course;  'tis 
no  concern  of  mine  :  you  never  consulted  me. 

Charles.  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  ladyship,  but 
could  obtain  no  answer ;  and,  since  my  grand 
father's  death,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  of  waiting  upon  you. 

Lady  R.  I  must  desire  you  not  to  mention  the 
death  of  that  dear  good  man  in  my  hearing  ;  my 
spirits  cannot  support  it. 

Charles.  I  shall  obey  you :  permit  me  to  say,  that, 
as  that  event  has  richly  supplied  you  with  the  mate 
rials  of  bounty,  the  distresses  of  my  family  can 
furnish  you  with  objects  of  it. 

Lady  R.  The  distresses  of  your  family,  child,  are 
quite  out  of  the  question  at  present.  Tell  your 
father  and  your  sister,  I  totally  disapprove  of  their 
coming  up  to  town. 

Charle*.  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  before  your 
ladyship  knows  the  motives  that  brought  him  hither 
Allured  by  the  offer  of  exchanging  for  a  commission 
on  full  pay,  the  veteran,  after  thirty  years'  service, 
prepares  to  encounter  the  fatal  heats  of  Senegam- 
bia ;  but  wants  a  small  supply  to  equip  him  for  the 
expedition. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Major  O'Flaherty,  to  wait  on  your  lady, 
ship.  [Exit 

Enter  Major  O'FLAHERTY. 
O'Fla.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man ;  don'i 
you  think  her  ladyship  can  take  my  word  for  that  ? 
I  hope,  madam,  'tis  evidence  enough  of  my  being 
present,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  telling  you  so 
myself. 

Lady  R.  Major  O'Flaherty,  I  am  rejoiced  to  se 

you.    Nephew  Dudley,  you  perceive  I'm  engaged. 

Charles.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  ladyship' 

more  agreeable  engagements.    I  presume  I  have  mj 

answer  ? 

Lady  R.  Your  answer,  child  !    What  answer  can 
you  possibly  expect  ?    or  how  can  your  romanti 
father  suppose  that  I  am  to  abet  him  in  all  his  idle 
and  extravagant  undertakings  ?    Come,  Major,  le 
me  shew   you  the  way  into  my  dressing-room ;  an< 
let  us  leave  this  young  adventurer  to  his  medita 
tion.  [Exit 

O'JFZa.  I  follow  you,  my  lady.  Young  gentleman 
your  obedient !  Upon  my  conscience,  as  fine  a  youug 


ellow  as  I  would  wish  to  clap  my  eyes  on  :  he  might 
lave  answered  my  salute,  however  :  well,  let  it  pass, 
""ortune,  perhaps,  frowns  upon  the  poor  lad ;  she's 
a  d — d  slippery  lady,  and  very  apt  to  jilt  us  poor 
'ellows  that  wear  cockades  in  our  hats.  Fare  thee 
well,  honey,  whoever  thou  art.  [Exit. 

Charles.  So  much  for  the  virtues  of  a  puritan  ! 
Out  upon  it !  her  heart  is  flint ;  yet  that  woman, 
hat  aunt  of  mine,  without  one  worthy  particle  in 
ler  composition,  would,  I  dare  be  sworn,  as  soon  set 
icr  foot  in  a  pesthouse  as  in  a  playhouse. 

Enter  Miss  RUSPORT. 

Mia  R.  Stop,  stay  a  little,  Charles ;  whither  are 
you  going  in  such  haste  ? 

Charles.  Madam ;  Miss  Rusport ;  what  are  your 
commands  ? 

Miss  R.  Why  so  reserved  ?  We  had  used  to 
answer  to  no  other  names  than  those  of  Charles  and 
harlotte. 

Charles.  What  ails  you  ?  You  have  been  weeping. 

Miss  R.  No,  no ;  or  if  I  have,  your  eyes  are  full 
;oo  ;  but  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you : 
aefore  you  go,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  where  you  are 
X)  be  found :  here,  give  me  your  direction  ;  write 
t  upon  the  back  of  this  visiting  ticket.  Have  you 
a  pencil? 

Charles.  I  have ;  but  why  should  you  desire  to 
find  us  out  ?  'tis  a  poor  little  inconvenient  place ; 
my  sister  has  no  apartment  fit  to  receive  you  in. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv,  Madam,  my  lady  desires  your  company  di 
rectly.  [Exit. 

Miss  R.  I  am  coming :  well,  have  you  wrote  it  ? 
Give  it  me.  O,  Charles  !  either  you  do  not,  or  you 
will  not  understand  me.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   II 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Fulmer's  House. 

FULMER  discovered  seated;  Mrs.  FULMER  enters  to 
him. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  how  you  sit,  musing  and  moping, 
sighing  and  desponding  !  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Mr. 
Fulmer  :  is  this  the  country  you  described  to  me,  a 
second  Eldorado,  rivers  of  gold  and  rocks  of  dia 
monds?  You  found  me  in  a  pretty  snug  retired 
way  of  life  at  Boulogne,  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  world,  and  wholly  at  my  ease :  but,  thank 
heaven !  our  partnership  is  revocable ;  I  am  not 
your  wedded  wife,  praised  be  my  stars !  for  what 
have  we  got?  whom  have  we  gulled  but  ourselves  ? 
which  of  all  your  trains  has  taken  fire  ?  Even  this 
poor  expedient  of  your  bookseller's  shop  seems 
abandoned ;  for  if  a  chance  customer  drops  in,  who 
is  there,  pray,  to  help  him  to  what  he  wants  ? 

Ful.  Patty,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight 
grounds  that  I  despair  ;  there  had  used  to  be  a  live 
lihood  to  be  picked  up  in  this  country,  both  for  the 
honest  and  dishonest :  I  have  tried  each  walk,  and 
am  likely  to  starve  at  last :  there  is  not  a  point  to 
which  the  wit  and  faculty  of  man  can  turn,  that  I 
have  not  set  mine  to,  but  in  vain ;  I  am  beat  through 
every  quarter  of  the  compass. 

Mrs.  F  Ah !  common  efforts  all :  strike  me  a 
master-stroke,  Mr.  Fulmer,  if  you  wish  to  make  Any 
figure  iu  this  country. 
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Fill,  But  where,  how,  and  what?  I  have  blush-mi 
for  prerogative ;  I  have  bellowed  for  freedom  ;  I 
have  offered  to  serve  my  country  ;  I  have  engaged  to 
betray  it.  A  master-stioke,  truly!  why,  I  have 
talked  treason,  wiit  treason,  and  it'  a  man  can't  live 
by  that,  he  can  live  by  nothing.  Here  I  set  up  as 
a  bookseller ;  why,  men  leave  off  reading  ;  and  it  I 
was  t<>  turn  butcher,  I  believe,  o'my  conscience, 
they'd  leave  on"  eating. 

Captain  DUDLEY  crosses  the  stage. 

Mr.".  F.  Why,  there  now's  your  lodger,  old  Cap 
tain  Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there's  no  flint 
w  iih«,ut  lire  :  something  might  be  struck  out  of  him, 
if  you  had  the  wit  to  find  the  way. 

Put.  Hang  him.  an  old  dry  skinned  curmudgeon  ; 
you  may  as  well  think  to  get  truth  out  of  a  courtier, 
or  candour  out  of  a  critic  :  I  can  make  nothing  of 
him ;  besides  he's  poor,  and  therefore  not  for  our 
purpose. 

Afr«.  F.  The  more  fool  he  !  Would  any  man  be 
poor,  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his  possession  ? 

Ful.  His  daughter,  you  mean  ;  she  is,  indeed,  un 
commonly  beautiful. 

Mrs.  F.  Beautiful !  Why,  she  need  only  be  seen, 
to  have  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  at  her  feet. 
Egad  !  I  wish  I  had  the  leasing  of  her  beauty  ;  what 
would  some  of  our  young  nabobs  give  ? 

Ful.  Hush  !  here  comes  the  Captain ;  good  girl, 
leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  let  me  try  what  I  can 
make  of  him. 

Mrs.  F.  Captain,  truly !  i' faith  I'd  have  a  regi 
ment  had  I  such  a  daughter,  before  I  was  three 
months  older.  [Ejtit. 

Enter  Captain  DUDLEY. 

Ful.  Captain  Dudley,  good  morning  to  you. 
Dud.  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  have  borrowed  a  book  from 
your  shop ;  'tis  the  sixth  volume  of  my  deceased 
friend  Tristram  :  he  is  a  flattering  writer  to  us  poor 
soldiers;  and  the  divine  story  of  Le  Fevre.  which 
makes  part  of  this  book,  in  my  opinion  of  it,  docs 
honour,  not  to  its  author  only,  but  to  human  nature. 

Ful.  He's  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  of  trade, 
but  one  I  never  relished :  he  is  much  too  loose  and 
profligate  for  my  taste. 

Dud.  That's  being  too  severe  :  I  hold  him  to  be 
a  moralist  in  the  noblest  sense ;  he  plays,  indeed, 
with  the  fancy,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  wan 
tonly  ;  but  while  he  thus  designedly  masks  his  main 
attack,  he  comes  at  once  upon  the  heart;  refines, 
amends  it,  softens  it ;  beats  down  each  selfish  bar 
rier  from  about  it,  and  opens  every  sluice  of  pity 
and  benevolence. 

Ful.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  oppose  your  opinion  ; 
a  favourite  author  is  like  a  favourite  mistress ;  and 
there  you  know,  Captain,  no  man  likes  to  have  his 
taste  arraigned. 

Dud.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  a 
man  likes  in  that  case ;  'tis  an  experiment  I  never 
made. 

Ful.  Sir !  Are  you  serious  ? 

Dud.  'Tis  of  little  consequence  whether  you  think 
so. 

Ful.  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is.  [^si'J«.]  I  ap 
prehend  you,  sir;  you  speak  with  caution;  you  are 
married  ? 

Dud.  I  have  been. 

Ful.  And  this  young  lady,  which  accompanies 
you— 

Dud.  Passes  for  my  daughter. 

Ful.  Passes  for  his  daughter!  humph!    [Atide.] 


She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  finely  accomplished,  of 
a  most  enchanting  shape  and  air. 

l)uil.  You  are  much  too  partial ;  she  has  the 
greatest  defect  a  woman  can  have. 

Fuf.   How  so,  pray  ? 

Ditil.   She  has  no  fortune. 

Ful.  Rather  say,  that  you  have  none;  and  that's 
a  sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years,  Captain  Dudley  ; 
you  have  served,  no  doubt? 

Dud.  Familiar  coxcomb  !    But  I'll  humour  him. 

[Atide. 

Ful.  A  close  old  fox ;  but  I'll  unkennel  him.  [Aridc. 

Dud.  Above  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  the  ser 
vice,  Mr.  Fulmer. 

Ful.  I  guessed  as  much;  I  laid  it  at  no  less. 
Why,  'tis  a  wearisome  time ;  'tis  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  profession,  fit  only  for  a  patriarch.  But  pre 
ferment  must  be  closely  followed  :  you  never  could 
have  been  so  far  behind-hand  in  the  chase,  unless 
you  had  palpably  mistaken  your  way.  You'll  par 
don  me,  but  I  begin  to  perceive  you  have  Lived  in 
the  world,  not  with  it. 

Dud.  It  may  be  so ;  and  you  perhaps  can  give 
me  better  counsel.  I  am  now  soliciting  a  favour  ; 
an  exchange  to  a  company  on  full  pay ;  nothing 
more,  and  yet  I  meet  a  thousand  bars  to  that; 
though  without  boasting,  I  should  think  the  certifi 
cate  of  services  which  I  sent  in  might  have  purchased 
that  indulgence  to  me. 

Ful.  Who  thinks  or  cares  about  them?  Certifi 
cate  of  services,  indeed.  Send  in  a  certificate  of 
your  fair  daughter;  carry  her  in  your  hand  with 
you. 

Dud.  What!  Who!  My  daughter!  Carry  ii.y 
daughter  !  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Ful.  Why,  then  your  fortune's  made,  that's  all. 

Dud.  I  understand  you :  and  this  you  call  know 
ledge  of  the  world.  Despicable  knowledge ;  but 
sirrah,  I  will  have  you  know —  [  Threatens  him. 

Ful.  Help!  Who's  within?  Would  you  strike 
me,  sir  ?  would  you  lift  up  your  hand  against  a  man 
in  his  own  house? 

Dud.  In  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the  poverty 
of  a  man  of  honour. 

Ful.  Have  a  care  what  you  do  ;  remember  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  law  as  an  assault  and  battery ; 
ay,  and  such  trifling  forms  as  warrants  and  indict 
ments. 

Dud.  Go,  sir ;  you  are  too  mean  for  my  resent 
ment  :  'tis  that,  and  not  the  law  protects  you. 
Hence ! 

Ful.  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible,  blockhead ! 
I'll  be  revenged  of  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY. 

Charles.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  Sure  I  heard 
an  outcry  as  I  entered  the  house. 

Dud.  Not  unlikely;  our  landlord  and  his  wife  are 
for  ever  wrangling.  Did  you  find  your  aunt  Kus- 
port  at  home  ? 

Ckarlet.  I  did. 

Dud.  And  what  was  your  reception  ? 

Charles.  Cold  as  our  poverty  and  her  pride  could 
make  it. 

Dud.  You  told  her  the  pressing  occasion  I  had 
for  a  small  supply  to  equip  me  for  this  exchange ; 
nas  she  granted  me  the  relief  I  asked  ? 

Charles.  Alas,  sir,  she  has  peremptorily  refused  it. 

Dud.  That's  hard ;  that's  hard,  indeed.  My  pe 
tition  was  for  a  small  sum  ;  she  has  refused  it,  you 
say. — Well,  be  it  so,  I  must  not  complain.  Did  you 
sec  the  broker,  about  the  insurance  on  my  life  ? 
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Charles.  There  again  I  am  the  messenger  of  i 
news ;  I  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is  the  climate. 
Alas  !  that  ever  my  father  should  be  sent  to  perish 
in  such  a  place. 

Enter  LOUISA  DUDLEY,  hastily. 

Dud.  Louisa,  what's  the  matter  ?  you  seem 
frighted. 

Lou.  I  am,  indeed.  Coming  from  Miss  Rusport's, 
I  met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets,  who  has 
beset  me  in  the  strangest  manner. 

Charles.  Insufferable  !   Was  he  rude  to  you  ? 

Lou.  I  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude  to  me. 
but  he  was  very  importunate  to  speak  to  me,  and 
once  or  twice  attempted  to  lift  up  my  hat ;  he  fol 
lowed  me  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  there  I 
gave  him  the  slip. 

Dud.  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets, 
child,  without  me,  or  your  brother. 

Lou.  O,  Charles  !  Miss  Rusport  desires  to  see  you 
directly ;  Lady  Rusport  is  gone  out,  and  she  has 
something  particular  to  say  to  you. 

Charles.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

Dud.  None,  my  dear ;  by  all  means  wait  upon 
Miss  Rusport.  Come,  Louisa ;  I  must  desire  you 
to  get  up  to  your  chamber,  and  compose  yourself. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  BELCOUR,  after  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Bel.  Not  a  soul,  as  I'm  alive.  Why,  what  an  odd 
sort  of  a  house  is  this  !  Confound  the  little  jilt,  she 
has  fairly  given  me  the  slip.  A  plague  upon  this 
London,  I  shall  have  no  luck  in  it ;  such  a  crowd, 
and  such  a  hurry,  and  such  a  number  of  shops,  and 
one  so  like  the  other,  that  whether  the  wench  turned 
into  this  house  or  the  next,  or  whether  she  went  up 
stairs  or  down  stairs  (for  there's  a  world  above  and 
a  world  below,  it  seems,)  I  declare  I  know  no  more 
than  if  I  was  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  the  name 
of  all  the  devils  at  once,  why  did  she  run  away  ? 
If  every  handsome  girl  I  meet  in  this  town  is  to 
lead  me  such  a  wildgoose  chase,  I  had  better  have 
stayed  in  the  torrid  zone.  I  shall  be  wasted  to  the 
size  of  a  sugar-cane.  What  shall  I  do  ?  give  the 
chase  up?  hang  it,  that's  cowardly.  Shall  I,  a  true- 
born  son  of  Phoebus,  suffer  this  little  nimble-footed 
Daphne  to  escape  me  ? — "  Forbid  it,  honour,  and 
forbid  it,  love."  Hush,  hush  !  here  she  comes  !  Oh  ! 
the  devil!  What  tawdry  thing  have  we  got  here? 
Enter  Mrs.  FULMER. 

Mrs.  F.  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Bel.  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Mrs.  F.  A  fine  summer's  day,  sir. 

Bel.  Yes,  ma'am;  and  so  cool,  that  if  the  calen 
dar  didn't  call  it  July,  I  should  swear  it  was 
January. 

Mr».  F.  Sir! 

Bel.  Madam ! 

Mrs.  F.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Fulmer,  sir? 

Bel.  Mr.  Fulmer,  madam  ?  I  haven't  the  honour 
of  knowing  such  a  person. 

Mis.  F.  No !  I'll  be  sworn  you  have  not ;  thou 
art  much  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too  much  of  a  gen 
tleman,  to  be  an  author  thyself,  or  to  have  anything 
to  say  to  those  that  are  so.  'Tis  the  Captain,  I  sup 
pose,  you  are  waiting  for. 

Bel.  I  rather  suspect  it  is  the  Captain's  wife. 

Mrs.  F.  The  Captain  has  no  wife,  sir- 

Bel.  No  wife  !  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it !  for  then 
she's  his  mistress ;  and  that  I  take  to  be  the  more 
desperate  case  of  the  two.  Pray,  madam,  wasn't 
there  a  lady  just  now  turned  into  your  house? 
'Twas  with  her  I  vvishe-1  to  speak. 


Mrs.  F.  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray  ? 

Bel.  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  my  eyes  ever  be 
held ;  young,  tall,  fresh,  fair;  in  short,  a  goddess. 

Mrs.  F.  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  I'm  sure  you 
flatter ;  for  'twas  me  you  followed  into  the  shop- 
door  this  minute. 

Bel.  You  !  No,  no,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  was 
not  you,  madam. 

Mrs.  F.  But  what  is  it  you  laugh  at  ? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  but  it 
was  not  you,  believe  me  ;  be  assured  it  wasn't. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  contend  for  the 
honour  of  being  noticed  by  you  ;  I  hope  you  think 
you  wouldn't  have  been  the  first  man  that  noticed 
me  in  the  streets ;  however,  this  I'm  positive  of, 
that  no  living  woman  but  myself  has  entered  these 
doors  this  morning. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  I'm  mistaken  in  the  house,  that's 
all;  for  it  is  not  humanly  possible  I  can  be  so  far 
out  in  the  lady.  [Going 

Mrs.  F.  Coxcomb — But  hold — a  thought  occurs 
as  sure  as   can   be,  he   has  seen   Miss   Dudley.     A 
word  with  you,  young  gentleman ;    come  back. 

Bel.  Well,  what's  your  pleasure? 

Mrs.  F.  You  seem  greatly  captivated  with  this 
young  lady ;  are  you  apt  to  fall  in  love  thus  at  first 
sight  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  yes  :  'tis  the  only  way  I  can  ever  fall  in 
love  ;  any  man  may  tumble  into  a  pit  by  surprise  ; 
none  but  a  fool  would  walk  into  on  *.  by  choice. 

Mrs.  F.  You  are  a  hasty  lowr,  it  seems;  have 
you  spirit  to  be  a  geu-^ous  one  ?  They,  that  will 
please  the  eye,  Mustn't  spare  the  purse. 

Bel.  Try  me :  put  me  to  the  proof;  bring  me  to 
an  interview  with  the  dear  girl  that  has  thus  capti 
vated  me,  and  see  whether  I  have  spirit  to  be 
grateful. 

Mrs.  F.  But  how,  pray,  am  I  to  know  the  girl 
you  have  set  your  heart  on  ? 

Bel.  By  an  undescribable  grace,  that  accompa 
nies  every  look  and  action  that  falls  from  her ;  there 
can  be  but  one  such  woman  in  the  world,  and  no 
body  can  mistake  that  one. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  if  I  should  stumble  upon  this  angel 
in  my  walks,  where  am  I  to  find  you  ?  What's  your 
name  ? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul  I  can't  tell  you  my  name  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Not  tell  me  !    Why  so  ? 

Bel.  Because  I  don't  know  what  it  is  myself;  as 
yet  I  have  no  name. 

Mrs.  F.  No  name  : 

Bel.  None  ;  a  friend,  indeed,  lent  me  his ;  but  he 
forbade  me  to  use  it  on  any  unworthy  occasion. 

Mrs.  F.  But  where  is  your  place  of  abode  ? 

Bel.  I  have  none ;  I  never  slept  a  night  in  Eng 
land  in  my  life.  [Retires. 
Enter  FULMER. 

Mrs.  F.  Hey  day  ! 

Ful.  A  fine  case,  truly,  in  a  free  country ;  a 
pretty  pass  things  are  come  to,  if  a  man  is  to  be  as 
saulted  in  his  own  house. 

Mrs.  F.  Who  has  assaulted  you,  my  dear  ? 

Ful.  Who !  why  this  Captain  Drawcansir,  this 
old  Dudley,  my  lodger  ;  but  I'll  unlodge  him  :  I'll 
unharbour  him,  I  warrant. 

Mrs.  F.  Hush  !  hush  !  Hold  your  tongue,  man  : 
pocket  the  affront,  and  be  quiet ;  I've  a  scheme  on 
foot  will  pay  you  a  hundred  beatings.  [Atide  to 
FUL.]  Why  you  surprise  me,  Fulmer;  Captain 
Dudley  assault  you!  Impossible. 

Fal.  Nay,  I  can't  call  it  an  absolute  assault ;  but 
he  threatened  me. 
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Mrs.  F.  Oh,  was  that  all?  I  thought  how  it  \\oiild 
turn  out — A  likely  thing,  truly,  for  a  person  of  Ins 
obliging,  compassionate  turn  :  no,  no,  poor  Captain 
Dudley,  he  has  sorrows  .unl  distroses  enough  of  his 
own  to  employ  his  spirits  without  setting  tin-in 
against  other  people.  Make  it  up  as  fast  as  you 
Can:  watch  this  gentleman  out;  follow  him  wher 
ever  he  goes,  and  bring  me  word  who  and  what  lie 
is ;  be  sure  ymi  don't  lose  sight  of  him;  I've  oilier 
business  in  hand.  1  /•'"''. 

Btl.  Pray,  sir,  what  sorrows  and  distresses  have 
befailen  ill  s  old  g"iitleniau  you  speak  of? 

Fit/.  Poverty,  disappointment,  and  all  the  dis 
tresses  attendant  thereupou :  sorrow  enough  of  all 
conscience :  I  soon  found  how  it  was  with  him,  by 
his  way  of  liv.ng,  low  enough  of  all  reason  ;  but 
what  I  overheard  this  morning  put  it  out  of  all 
doubt. 

Btl.  What  did  you  overhear  this  morning  ? 

Ful.  Why,  it  seems  he  wants  to  join  his  regi 
ment,  and  has  been  beating  the  town  over  to  raise  a 
little  money  for  that  purpose  upon  bis  pay;  but  the 
climate,  I  find,  where  he  is  going  is  so  unhealthy, 
that  nobody  can  be  found  to  lend  him  any. 

Btl.  Why  then  your  town  is  a  d — d  good-for- 
Dothing  town  :  and  I  wish  I  had  never  come  into  it. 

Ful.  That's  what  I  say,  sir;  the  hard-heartedness 
of  some  folks  if  unaccountable.  There's  an  old 
Lady  Rusport,  a  near  relation  of  this  gentleman's ; 
she  lives  hard  by  here,  opposite  to  Stockwell's,  the 
great  merchant ;  he  sent  to  her  a-begging,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  though  she  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  she 
would  not  furnish  him  with  a  farthing. 

Bel.  Is  the  Captain  at  home  ? 

Ful.  He  is  up  stairs,  sir. 

Btl.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  desire  him  to 
step  hither  ?  1  w  ant  to  speak  to  him. 

Ful.  I'll  send  him  to  you  directly.  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  this  young  man ;  but,  if  I  live,  I 
will  find  him  out,  or  know  the  reason  why.  [Exit. 

Bel.  I've  lost  the  girl,  it  seems,  that's  clear :  she 
was  the  first  object  of  my  pursuit ;  but  the  case  of 
this  poor  officer  touches  me ;  and,  after  all,  there 
may  be  as  much  true  delight  in  rescuing  a  fellow- 
creature  from  distress,  as  there  would  be  in  plung 
ing  one  into  it. — But  let  me  see  :  it's  a  point  that 
must  be  managed  with  some  delicacy.  Apropos ! 
there's  pen  and  ink — I've  struck  upon  a  method 
that  will  do.  [  Writes.]  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  very 
thing :  'twas  devilish  lucky  I  happened  to  have 
these  hills  about  me.  There,  there,  fare  you  well ! 
I'm  glad  to  be  rid  of  you ;  you  stood  a  chance  of 
being  worse  applied,  I  can  tell  you. 

[Incloses  and  seals  the  paper. 

Re-enter  FULMER,  with  DUDLEY. 

Ful.  That's  the  gentleman,  sir.  I  shall  make 
bold,  however,  to  lend  an  car.  [Ed-it. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

Bel.  Your  name  is  Dudley,  sir  ? — 

Dud.  It  is. 

Bel.  You  command  a  company,  I  think,  Captain 
Dudley? 

Dud.  I  did:  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

Btl.  You  have  served  some  time  ? 

Dud.  A  pretty  many  years  ;  long  enough  to  see 
some  people  of  more  merit,  and  better  interest  than 
myself,  made  general  officers. 

B*l.  Their  merit  I  may  have  some  doubt  of;  their 
interest  I  can  readily  give  credit  to ;  there  is  little 
promotion  to  be  lookiM1.  '  -  in  your  profession,  I  be 
lieve,  without  friends,  Captain"? 


Dud.  I  believe  so  too :  have  you  any  other  busi 
ness  with  me,  may  I  ask  ? 

Bel.  Your  patience  for  a  moment  I  was  informed 
\ou  was  about  to  join  your  regiment  in  distant  quar 
ters  abroad. 

Dud.  I  have  been  soliciting  an  exchange  to  a 
company  of  full  pay,  quartered  at  James'  Fort,  in 
anibia;  but  I'm  afraid  I  must  drop  the  under 
taking. 

/.'.-/.  Why  so,  pray  ? 

Dud.  Why  so,  sir  ?  'Tis  a  home  question,  for  a 
perfect  stranger  to  put ;  there  is  something  very 
particular  in  all  this. 

Btl.  If  it  is  not  impertinent,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask 
you  what  reason  you  have  for  despairing  of  success  ? 

Dud.  Why,  really,  sir,  mine  is  an  obvious  reason, 
for  a  soldier  to  have — Want  of  money  ;  simply  that. 

Bel.  May  I  beg  to  know  the  sum  you  have  occa 
sion  for  ? 

Dud.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  on  a 
sudden  ;  nor  is  it,  I  suppose,  of  any  great  conse 
quence  to  you  to  be  informed:  but  I  should  guess, 
in  the  gross,  that  two  hundred  pounds  would  serve. 

Bel.  And  you  find  a  difficulty  in  raising  that  sum 
upon  your  pay  ?  'tis  done  every  day. 

Dud.  The  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it  diffi 
cult  ;  I  can  get  no  one  to  insure  my  life. 

Bel.  Oh  !  that's  a  circumstance  may  make  for 
you,  as  well  as  against ;  in  short,  Captain  Dudley, 
it  so  happens,  that  I  can  command  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds:  seek  no  further;  I'll  accommo 
date  you  with  it  upon  easy  terms. 

Dud.  Sir !  do  I  understand  you  rightly  ? — I  beg 
your  pardon ;  but  am  I  to  believe  that  you  are  in 
earnest  ? 

Bel.  What  is  your  surprise  ?  Is  it  an  uncommon 
thing  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth  ?  Or  is  it 
incredible  that  one  fellow-creature  should  assist 
another? 

Dud.  I  ask  your  pardon — May  I  beg  to  know  to 
whom  ? — Do  you  propose  this  in  the  way  of  business  ? 

Bel.  Entirely  :  I  have  no  other  business  on  eaith. 

Dud.  Indeed !  you  are  not  a  broker,  I'm  per 
suaded. 

Bel.  I  am  not 

Dud.  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think  ? 

Bel.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  being  neither ;  in  short,  sir,  if  you  will  peruse 
this  paper,  it  will  explain  to  you  who  I  am,  and 
upon  what  terms  I  act;  while  you  read  it,  I  will 
step  home,  and  fetch  the  money  :  and  we  will  con 
clude  the  bargain  without  loss  of  time.  In  the 
meanwhile,  good  day  to  you.  [Ejcit  hastily. 

Dud.  Humph  !  there's  something  very  odd  in  all 
this — let  me  see  what  we've  got  here — This  paper 
is  to  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what  are  his  terms  :  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  why  has  he  sealed  it  ?  Hey 
day  !  what's  here  ?  Two  bank  notes,  of  a  hundred 
each  !  I  can't  comprehend  what  this  means.  Hold  ; 
here's  a  writing,  perhaps  that  will  show  me.  Ac 
cept  thit  trifle  ,•  pursue  your  fortune  and  prosper. 
Am  I  in  a  dream  ?  is  this  a  reality  ? 

Enter  MAJOR  O'FLAHERTY. 

O'Fla.  'Save  you,  my  dear  !  Is  it  you  now  that 
are  Captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask  ?  [Exit  DUDLEY.] 
Whuh  !  What's  the  hurry  the  man's  in  ?  If  'tis  the 
lad  that  run  out  of  the  shop  you  would  overtake, 
you  might  as  well  stay  where  you  are  ;  by  MIV  ?o\il 
he's  as  nimlde  as  a  Croat ;  you  are  a  full  hour's 
march  in  his  rear. — Ay  faith,  you  may  as  well  turn 
back,  and  give  over  the  pursuit. 
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Re-enter  DUDLEY. 

Well,  Captain  Dudley,  if  that's  your  name,  there's 
a  letter  for  you.  Read,  man ;  read  it;  and  I'll  have 
a  word  with  you  after  you  have  done. 

Dud.  More  miracles  on  foot !  So,  so,  from  Lady 
Rusport. 

O'Fla.  You're  right ;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  I  have  cast  my  eye  over  it ;  'tis 
short  and  peremptory;  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
contents  ? 

O'Fla.  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  not  at  all. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  message  from  Lady  Rusport  ? 

O'Fla.  Not  a  syllable,  honey  :  only  when  you've 
digested  the  letter,  I've  a  little  bit  of  a  message  to 
deliver  you  from  myself. 

Dud.  And  may  I  beg  to  know  who  yourself  is  ? 

O'Fla.  Dennis  O'Flaherty,  at  your  service;  a 
poor  major  of  grenadiers  :  nothing  better. 

Dud.  So  much  for  your  name  and  title,  sir ;  now 
be  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  your  message. 

O'Fla.  Why,  then,  Captain,  I  must  tell  you,  I 
have  promised  Lady  Rusport  you  shall  do  whatever 
it  is  she  bids  you  to  do  in  that  letter  there. 

Dud.  Ay,  indeed  !  have  you  undertaken  so  much, 
Major,  without  knowing  either  what  she  commands, 
or  what  I  can  perform  ? 

O'Fla.  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not  mine ; 
I  must  keep  my  word,  you  know. 

Dud.  Or  else,  I  suppose,  you  and  I  must  measure 
swords. 

O'Fla.  Upon  my  soul  you've  hit  it 

Dud.  That  would  hardly  answer  to  either  of  us  : 
you  and  I  have,  probably,  had  enough  of  fighting  in 
our  time,  before  now. 

O^Fla.  Faith  and  troth,  master  Dudley,  you  may 
say  that;  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time,  that  I 
have  followed  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty  many 
countries.  Let  me  see — In  the  war  before  last,  I 
served  in  the  Irish  brigade,  d'ye  see ;  there,  after 
bringing  off  the  French  monarch,  I  left  his  service, 
with  a  British  bullet  in  my  body,  and  this  riband 
in  my  button-hole.  Last  war  I  followed  the  for 
tunes  of  the  German  eagle,  in  the  corps  of  gre 
nadiers  ;  there  I  had  my  bellyful  of  fighting,  and  a 
plentiful  scarcity  of  every  thing  else.  After  six- 
and-twenty  engagements,  great  and  small,  I  went 
off  with  this  gash  on  my  skull,  and  a  kiss  of  the 
empress  queen's  sweet  hand,  (heaven  bless  it!)  for 
my  pains.  Since  the  peace,  rny  dear,  I  took  a  little 
turn  with  the  confederates  there  in  Poland  ;  but 
such  another  set  of  madcaps  ! — by  the  Lord  Harry, 
I  never  knew  what  it  was  they  were  scuffling  about 

Dud.  Well,  major,  I  won't  add  another  action  to 
the  list;  you  shall  keep  your  promise  with  Lady 
Rusport :  she  requires  me  to  leave  London  ;  I  shall 
go  in  a  few  days,  and  you  may  take  what  credit  you 
please  from  my  compliance. 

O'jFYft.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  boy !  this 
will  make  her  my  own ;  when  that's  the  case,  we 
shall  be  brothers,  you  know,  and  we'll  share  her  for 
tune  between  us. 

Dud.  Not  so,  Major;  the  man  who  marries  Lady 
Rusport,  will  have  a  fair  title  to  her  whole  fortune 
without  division :  but  I  hope  your  expectations  o 
prevailing  are  founded  upon  good  reasons. 

O'Fla.  Upon  the  best  grounds  in  the  world; 
first,  I  think  she  will  comply,  because  she  is  a  wo 
man  ;  secondly,  I  am  persuaded  she  won't  hold  ou 
long,  because  she  is  a  widow  ;  and  thirdly,  I  make 
suie  of  her,  because  I  have  married  five  wives  [en 
milituire,  Captain,)  and  never  failed  yet;  and  for 


what  I  know,  they  are  all  alive  and  merry  at  this 
very  hour. 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  go  on,  and  prosper;  if  you  can 
nspire  Lady  Rusport  with  half  your  charity,  I  shall 
;hiuk  you  deserve  all  her  fortune;  at  present,  I 
must  beg  your  excuse :  good  morning  to  you.  [Exit. 

O'Fla.  A  good,  sensible  man,  and  very  much  of 
a  soldier  :  I  did  not  care  if  I  was  better  acquainted 
with  him  ;  but  'tis  an  awkward  kind  of  country  for 
that :  the  English,  I  observe,  are  close  friends,  but 
distant  acquaintance.  I  suspect  the  old  lady  has 
not  been  over  generous  to  poor  Dudley  ;  I  shall 
give  her  a  little  touch  about  that.  Upon  my  soul, 
I  know  but  one  excuse  a  person  can  have  for  giving 
nothing,  and  that  is,  like,  myself,  having  nothing  to 
give.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Lady  Rusport's   House.     A  dressing- 
room. 

Enter  Miss  RUSPORT  and  LUCY. 

Miss  R.  Well,  Lucy,  you've  dislodged  the  old 
lady  at  last ;  but  methought  you  was  a  tedious  time 
about  it. 

Lucy.  A  tedious  time,  indeed ;  I  think  they  who 
have  least  to  spare,  contrive  to  throw  the  most 
away ;  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  her  out 
of  the  house  :  then,  madam,  this  being  a  visit  of 
great  ceremony  to  a  person  of  distinction  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  the  old  state  chariot  was 
brought  forth  on  the  occasion,  with  strict  charges 
to  dress  out  the  box  with  the  leopard  skin  hammer- 
cloth. 

Miss  R.  Yes ;  and  to  hang  the  false  tails  on  the 
miserable  stumps  of  the  old  crawling  cattle :  well, 
well,  pray  heaven,  the  old  crazy  affair  don't  break 
down  again  with  her,  at  least  till  she  gets  to  her 
journey's  end. — But  where's  Charles  Dudley  ?  Run 
down,  dear  girl,  and  be  ready  to  let  him  in  ;  I  think 
he's  as  long  in  coming,  as  she  was  in  going. 

Lucy.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  you  seem  the  more 
alert  of  the  two,  I  must  say.  \ Exit. 

Miss  R.  Now  the  deuce  take  the  girl,  for  putting 
that  notion  into  my  head :  I  am  sadly  afraid  Dudley 
dees  not  like  me ;  so  much  encouragement  as  I  have 
given  him  to  declare  himself,  I  never  could  get  a 
word  from  him  on  the  subject :  this  may  be  very 
honourable,  but,  upon  my  life,  it's  very  provoking. 
By  the  way,  I  wonder  how  I  look  to-day  :  Oh  ! 
shockingly  !  hideously  pale  !  like  a  witch  !  this  is 
the  old  lady's  glass,  and  she  has  left  some  of  her 
wrinkles  on  it.  How  frightfully  have  I  put  on  my 
cap  !  all  awry  ! — and  my  hair  dressed  so  unbecom 
ing  !  altogether,  I'm  a  most  complete  fright ! — 
Enter  CHARLES,  unobserved. 

Charges.  That  I  deny. 

Mist  R.  Ah  ! 

Charles.  Quarrelling  with  your  glass,  cousin  ? 
Make  it  up,  make  it  up,  and  be  friends;  it  cannot 
compliment  you  more  than  by  reflecting  you  as  you 
are. 

Miss  R.  Well,  I  vow,  my  dear  Charles,  that  is 
delightfully  said,  and  deserves  my  very  best  curt'sy; 
your  flattery,  like  a  rich  jewel,  has  a  value  not  only 
from  its  superior  lustre,  but  from  its  extraordinary 
scarceness :  I  verily  think,  this  is  the  only  civil 
speech  you  ever  directed  to  my  person  in  your  life. 

Charles.  And  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  your  good 
sense,  for  having  done  it  now. 

Miss  R.  Nay,  now  you  relapse  again  :  don't  you 
know,  if  you  keep  well  with  a  woman  on  the  great 
score  of  beauty,  she'll  never  quarrel  with  you  on 
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the  trifling  article  of  good  sense?  but  any  thing 
serves  to  fill  up  a  dull,  yawning  hour,  with  an  in 
sipid  cousin  :  you  have  brighter  moments,  and 
warmer  spirits,  t'or  the  dear  girl  of  your  In-art. 

Cltudes.  Oli,  tie  upon  you!   fie  upon  you! 

Mi**  R.  You  blush,  and  the  reason  is  apparent : 
you  are  a  novice  at  hypocrisy  ;  but  no  practice  can 
make  a  visit  of  ceremony  pass  for  a  visit  of  choice. 
Love  is  ever  before  its  time ;  friendship  is  apt  to  lag 
a  little  after  it.  Pray,  Charles,  did  you  make  any 
extraordinary  haste  hither  ? 

Charles.  By  your  question,  I  see,  you  acquit  me 
of  the  impertinence  of  being  in  love. 

Mi*s  R.  But  why  impertinence  ?  Why  the  im 
pertinence  of  being  in  love  ?  You  have  one  lan 
guage  for  me,  Charles,  and  another  for  the  woman 
of  your  affection. 

Charles.  You  are  mistaken  ;  the  woman  of  my 
affection  shall  never  hear  any  other  language  from 
me,  than  what  I  use  to  you. 

Miss  R.  I  am  afraid,  then,  you'll  never  make 
yourself  understood  by  her. 

Charles.  It  is  not  fit  I  should ;  there  is  no  need 
of  love  to  make  me  miserable;  'tis  wretchedness 
enough  to  be  a  beggar. 

Mitt  R.  A  beggar  do  you  call  yourself!  O, 
Charles,  Charles !  rich  in  every  merit  and  accom 
plishment,  whom  may  you  not  aspire  to  ?  and  why 
think  you  so  unworthily  of  our  sex,  as  to  conclude 
there  is  not  one  to  be  found  with  sense  to  discern 
your  virtue,  and  generosity  to  reward  it  ? 

Charles.  You  distress  me ;  I  must  beg  to  hear  no 
more. 

MissTL  Well,  I  can  be  silent.  Thus  does  he 
always  serve  me,  whenever  I  am  about  to  disclose 
myself  to  him.  [Aside. 

Charles.  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and  my  mis 
fortunes  for  ever  from  your  thoughts? 

Mitt  R.  Ay,  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  you  never 
allowed  me  a  place  in  your's  ?  but  go,  sir :  I  have 
no  right  to  stay  you ;  go  where  your  heart  directs 
you ;  go  to  the  happy,  the  distinguished,  fair  one. 

Charles.  Now,  by  all  that's  good,  you  do  me 
wrong  ;  there  is  no  such  fair  one  for  me  to  go  to  ; 
nor  have  I  an  acquaintance  among  the  sex,  yourself 
excepted,  which  answers  to  that  description. 

Mit,  R.  Indeed  ! 

,'  Charles.  In  very  truth ;  there,  then,  let  us  drop 
the  subject.  May  you  be  happy,  though  I  never  can  ! 
•  Miss  R.  O  Charles  !  give  me  your  hand  ;  if  I 
have  offended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  you  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  my  temper,  and  know 
how  to  bear  with  its  infirmities. 
'  Charles.  Thus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  us  seal  our 
reconciliation.  [Kissing  her  hand.]  Bear  with  thy 
infirmities!  By  heaven,  I  know  not  any  one  failing 
in  thy  whole  composition  except  that  of  too  great  a 
partiiility  for  an  undeserving  man. 

Miss  R.  And  you  are  now  taking  the  very  course 
to  augment  that  failing.  A  thought  strikes  me  ;— 
I  have  a  commission  that  you  must  absolutely  exe 
cute  for  me ;  I  have  immediate  occasion  for  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  you  know  my  fortune 
is  shut  up  till  I  am  of  age  :  take  this  paltry  box,  (it 
contains  my  ear-rings  and  some  other  baubles  I 
have  no  use  for)  carry  it  to  our  opposite  neighbour, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  (I  don't  know  where  else  to  apply) 
leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  his  hands,  and  beg  him  to 
accommodate  me  with  the  sum. 

Charts.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  you  about  to  do? 
How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hundred  pounds  ? 

Miss  R.  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it,  you 
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mean  ?  Doesn't  every  lady  want  two  hundred 
pounds?  1  Vrhaps,  I  have  lost  it  at  play  ;  perhaps, 
I  mean  to  win  as  much  to  it;  perhaps,  I  want  it  for 
two  hundred  different  uses. 

Charles.  Pooh,  pooh  !  all  this  is  nothing  ;  don't 
I  know  you  never  play  ? 

Mi.^  li.  You  mistake;  I  have  a  spirit  to  set,  not 
only  this  trifle,  but  my  whole  fortune  upon  a  stake ; 
therefore,  make  no  wry  faces,  but  do  as  1  bid  you. 
You  will  find  Mr.j-kockwell  a  very  honourable  gen 
tleman. 

Enter  LUCY,  in  haste. 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the  old 
lady  in  a  hackney-coach. 

Miss  R.  The  old  chariot  has  given  her  a  second 
tumble  :  away  with  you  !  you  know  your  way  out, 
without  meeting  her.  Take  the  box,  and  do  as  I 
desire  you. 

Charles.  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders.  Fare 
well  !  [Exeunt  CHAKLKS  and  Miss  RLSPOKT. 

Enter  LADY  RUSPORT,   leaning  on  MAJOR 
O'FLAHEHTY'S  arm. 

O'Fla.  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm ;  never  spare 
it ;  'tis  strong  enough  :  it  has  stood  harder  service 
than  you  can  put  it  to. 

Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me !  what  is  the  matter  ?  I 
am  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  Has  your  Ladyship 
had  an  accident  ? 

Lady  R.  O,  Lucy,  the  most  untoward  one  in  na 
ture  !  I  know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

(yFla.  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady ; 
even  build  a  new  one  ;  'twas  but  a  crazy  piece  of 
business  at  best. 

Lucy.  Bless  me,  is  the  old  chariot  broke  down 
with  you  again  ? 

Lady  R.  Broke,  child  !  I  don't  know  what  might 
have  been  broke,  if,  by  great  good  fortune,  this 
obliging  gentleman  had  not  been  at  hand  to  assist 
me. 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch  you  a 
cup  of  the  cordial  drops. 

Lady  R.  Do,  Lucy.  [Exit  LUCY.]  Alas,  sir! 
ever  since  I  lost  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves  have 
been  shook  to  pieces :  there  hangs  his  beloved  pic 
ture  ;  that  precious  relic,  and  a  plentiful  jointure,  is 
all  that  remains  to  console  me  for  the  best  of  men. 

W  Via.  Let  me  see  ;  i'faith,  a  comely  personage  ! 
by  his  fur  cloak,  I  suppose  he  was  in  the  Russian 
service  ;  and,  by  the  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  I 
should  guess,  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  order 
of  St.  Catherine. 

Ltidy  R.  No,- no,  he  meddled  with  no  St.  Cathe 
rines  ;  that's  the  habit  he  wore  in  his  mayoralty. 
Sir  Stephen  was  lord  mayor  of  London;  but  he  is 
gone,  and  has  left  me,  a  poor,  weak,  solitary  widow, 
behind  him. 

&Fla.  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  strong,  able, 
hearty  man,  to  repair  his  loss.  If  such  a  plain  fel 
low  as  one  Dennis  O'Flaherty  can  please  you,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  any  disparage 
ment  to  the  gentleman  in  the  fur  gown  there — 

Lady  R.  What  are   you  going  to  sav  ?     Don' 
shock  my  ears  with  any  comparisons,  I  desire. 

OfFla.  Not  I,  my  soul ;  I  don't  believe  there's 
any  comparison  in  the  case. 

Re-enter  LUCY,  with  a  bottle  and  ylass. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  are  you  come  ?     Give  me  the  drops 

— I'm  all  in  a  flutter.     [LUCY./?//*,  LADY  II.  drinks. 

OTla.  Hark  ye,  sweetheart^  what  are  these  same 
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drops  ?     Have  you  any  mere  left  in  the  bottle  ? 
didn't  care  if  1  took  a  little  sip  of  them  myself. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the  cordial  resto 
rative  elixir,  or  the  nervous  golden  drops  ;  they  are 
only  for  ladies'  cases. 

O'Fla.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gentlemen 
as  well  as  ladies,  that  stand  in  need  of  those  same 


golden  drops  ;  they'd  suit  my  case  to  a  tittle. 

Lady  R.  Well,  Major,  did  you  give  old  Dudley 
my  letter  ?  and  will  the  silly  man  do  as  I  bid  him, 
and  begone  ? 

O'Fla.  You  are  obeyed  ;  he's  on  his  march. 

Lady  R.  That's  well  ;  you  have  managed  this 
matter  to  perfection  ;  I  didn't  think  he  would  have 
been  so  easily  prevailed  upon. 

O'Fla.  At  the  first  word;  no  difficulty  in  life; 
'twas  the  very  thing  he  was  determined  to  do,  be 
fore  I  came:  I  never  met  with  a  more  obliging 
gentleman. 

Lady  R.  Well,  'tis  no  matter  ;  so  I  am  but  rid 
of  him,  and  his  distresses.  Would  you  believe  it, 


Major  O'Flaherty,  it  was  but  this  morning  he  sent 
a-begging  to  me  for  money  to  fit  him  out  upon  some 
wildgoose  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  I  know 
not  where  ? 

O'Fla.  Well,  you  sent  him  what  he  wanted? 

Lady  R.  I  sent  him,  what  he  deserved,  a  flat  re 
fusal. 

O'Fla.  You  refused  him? 

Lady  R.  Most  undoubtedly. 

O'Fla.  You  sent  him  nothing  ? 

Lady  R.  Not  a  shilling. 

O'Fla.    Good  morning  to  you — Your  servant — 


I  j  with  an  ill  grace  or  a  good  one,  depends  upon  the 
apric?  of  the  moment,  the  humour  of  the  lady,  the 
aode  of  our  meeting,  and  a  thousand  undeh'nable 
mall  circumstances,  that,  nevertheless,  determine 
upoc  all  the  great  occasions  of  life. 
Stock.  I  persuade  myself  you  will  find  Miss  Rus- 
>ort  an  ingenuous,  worthy,  animated  girl. 
Bel.  Why,  I  like  her  the  better  as  a  woman ;  but 
ame  her  not  to  me  as  a  wife  :  No,  if  ever  I  marry, 
t  must  be  a  staid,  sober,  considerate  damsel,  with 
lood  in  her  veins  as  cold  as  a  turtle's  ;  quick  of 
cent  as  a  vulture,   when  danger's   in  the  wind; 
ary  and  sharp-sighted  as  a  hawk,  when  treachery 
s  on  foot:  with  such  a  companion  at  my  elbow,  for 
ever  whispering  in  my  ear — Have  a  care  of  this  man, 
<e's  a  cheat;  don't  go  near  that  woman,  she's  a  jilt ; 
verhead  there's  a  scaffold,  underfoot  there's  a  well ; 
h,  sir  !  such  a  woman  might  lead  me  up  and  dowix 
this  great  city  without  difficulty  or  danger;   but 
with  a  girl  of  Miss  Rusport's  complexion,  heaven 
and  earth,  sir  !  we  should  be  duped,  undone,  and 


[Going. 
Wh 


Lady  JR.  Hey-day  !  what  ails  the  man  ?  Where 
are  you  going  ? 

O'Fla.  Out  of  your  house,  before  the  roof  falls  on 
my  head ;  to  poor  Dudley,  to  share  the  little  modi 
cum,  that  thirty  years'  hard  service  has  left  me ;  I 
wish  it  was  more,  for  his  sake. 

Lady  R.  Very  well,   sir;    take  your  course;    I 
sha'n't  attempt  to  stop  you ;  I  shall  survive  it : 
will  not  break  my  heart,  if  I  never  see  you  more. 

O'Fla.  Break  your  heart !  No,  o'my  conscience 
will  it  not.  You  preach  and  you  pray,  and  you 
turn  up  your  eyes,  and  all  the  while  you  are  as  hard 
hearted  as  a  hyena — A  hyena,  truly  !  by  my  soul, 
there  isn't  in  the  whole  creation  so  savage  an  ani 
mal,  as  a  human  creature  without  pity !  [  Exit, 

Lady  R.  A  hyena,  truly  !  [Exit 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  1. — A  Room  in  StockweU's  House. 
Enter  STOCKWELL  and  BELCOUR. 

Stock.  Gratify  me  so  far,  however,  Mr.  Belcour 
as  to  see  Miss  Rusport;  carry  her  the  sum  sh 
wants,  and  return  the  poor  girl  her  box  of  diamonds 
which  Dudley  left  in  my  hands  :  you  know  what  t 
say  on  the  occasion  better  than  I  do  ;  that  part  o 
your  commission  I  leave  to  your  own  discretion 
and  you  may  season  it  with  what  gallantry  yoi 
think  fit. 

Bel.  You  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  greate 
bungler  at  gallantry  than  myself,  if  you  had  rum 
maged  every  company  in  the  city,  and  the  whol 
court  of  aldermen  into  the  bargain :  part  of  you 
errand,  however,  I  will  do ;  but  whether  it  shall  b 


distracted,  in  a  fortnight. 

Stock.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Why,  you  are  become  won- 
derous  circumspect  of  a  sudden,  pupil ;  and,  if  you 
can  find  such  a  prudent  damsel  as  you  describe,  you 
lave  my  consent,  only  beware  how  you  choose : 
discretion  is  not  the  reigning  quality  amongst  the 
fine  ladies  of  the  present  time;  and,  I  think,  in 
Miss  Rusport's  particular,  I  have  given  you  no  bad 
counsel. 

Bel.  Well,  well,  if  you'll  fetch  me  the  jewels,  I 
believe,  I  can  undertake  to  carry  them  to  her :  but 
as  for  the  money,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  that: 
Dudley  would  be  your  fittest  ambassador  on  that 
occasion ;  and^  if  1  mistake  not,  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  lady. 

Stock.  Why,  indeed,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
matter,  it  may  not  improbably  be  destined  to  find 
its  way  into  his  pockets.  \Exit. 

Bel.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  these  are  not  the  only 
trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to  Captain  Dudley. 
As  for  me,  Stockwell,  indeed,  wants  me  to  marry ; 
but,  till  I  can  get  this  bewitching  girl,  this  incog 
nita,  out  of  my  head,  I  can  never  think  of  any  other 
woman. 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  delivers  a  letter 
Hey-day  !  Where  can  I  have  picked  up  a  corre 
spondent  already  ?  'Tis  a  most  execrable  manuscript 
—Let  me  see — Martha  Fulmer — Who  is  Martha 
Fulmer  ? — Pshaw  !  I  won't  be  at  the  trouble  of  de 
ciphering  her  d — d  pothooks. — Hold,  hold,  hold; 
what  have  we  got  here  ? 

"Dear  Sir, — /  have  discovered  the  lady  you  was  so 
much  smitten  with,  and  can  procure  you  an  interview 
with  her  ;  if  you  can  be  as  yenerous  to  a  pretty  girl, 
as  you  was  to  a  paltry  old  captain — How  did  she  find 
that  out? — you  need  not  despair;  come  to  me  imme 
diately;  the  lady  is  now  in  my  hotise,  and  expects  you. 
Yours,  MARTHA  FULMER." 

0  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper  !  which 

1  was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand  scraps,  devoutly 
I  entreat  thy  pardon  :   I  have  slighted  thy  contents, 
which  are  delicious ;  slandered  thy  characters,  which 
are  divine ;  and  all  the  atonement   £  can  make,  is 
implicitly  to  obey  thy  mandates. 

Enter  STOCKWELL. 

Stock.  Mr.  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels ;  this 
letter  encloses  bills  for  the  money ;  and,  if  you  will 
deliver  it  to  Miss  Rusport,  you'll  have  no  further 
trouble  on  that  score. 

Bel.  Ah  !  sir,  the  letter  which  I  have  been  read- 
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ing,  disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  K-lit-r,  which 
you  have  been  writing;  I  luive  other  game  on  toot  : 
the  loveliest  girl  my  eyes  ever  feasted  upon  is  started 
in  view,  and  the  world  cannot  now  divert  me  from 
pursuing  her. 

Stock.  Hey  day  ;  What  has  turned  you  thus  on  a 
sudden ? 

Bel.  A  woman ;  one  that  can  turn,  and  overturn 
me  and  my  tottering  re-solutions  every  way  she;  will. 
Oh,  sir,  if  this  is  folly  in  me,  you  must  rail  at  na 
ture:  you  must  chide  the  sun,  that  was  vertical  at 
my  birth,  and  would  not  wink  upon  my  nakedness, 
but  swaddled  me  in  the  broadest,  hottest  glare  of  his 
meridian  beams. 

Stock.  Merc  rhapsody,  mere  childish  rhapsody ; 
the  libertine's  familiar  plea.  Nature  made  us,  'tis 
true,  but  we  ore  the  responsible  creatures  of  our 
own  faults  and  follies. 

Bel.  Sir! 

Stock.  Slave  of  every  face  you  meet,  some  hussy 
has  inveigled  you ;  some  handsome  profligate  (the 
town  is  full  of  them)  and,  when  once  fairly  bank 
rupt  in  constitution  as  well  as  fortune,  nature  no 
longer  serves  as  your  excuse  for  being  vicious,  ne 
cessity,  perhaps,  will  stand  your  friend,  and  you'll 
reform. 

Bel.  You  are  severe. 

Stock.  Tt  fits  me  to  be  so;  it  well  becomes  a  fa 
ther, — I  would  say,  a  friend.  How  strangely  I  for 
got  myself!  [^n'de.l  How  difficult  it  is  to  counter 
feit  indifference,  and  put  a  mask  upon  the  heart ! 

Bel.  How  could  you  tempt  me  so  ?  Had  you  not 
inadvertently  dropped  the  name  of  father,  I  fear 
our  friendship,  short  as  it  has  been,  would  scarce 
have  held  me :  but  even  your  mistake  I  reverence 
— Give  me  your  hand — 'tis  over. 

Stock.  Generous  young  man  !  because  I  bore  you 
the  affection  of  a  father,  I  rashly  took  up  the  au 
thority  of  one.  I  ask  your  pardon ;  pursue  your 
course  ;  I  have  no  right  to  stop  it.  What  would 
you  have  me  do  with  these  things  ? 

Bel.  This,  if  I  might  advise;  carry  the  money  to 
Miss  Rusport  immediately ;  never  let  generosity 
wait  for  its  materials;  that  part  of  the  business 
presses.  Give  me  the  jewels  :  I'll  find  an  oppor 
tunity  of  delivering  them  into  her  hands ;  and 
your  visit  may  pave  the  way  for  my  reception.  [Exit. 

Stock.  Be  it  so;  good  morning  to  you.  Fare 
well,  advice!  Away  goes  he  upon  the  wing  for 
pleasure.  What  variou?  passions  he  awakens  in 
me  !  He  pains,  yet  pleases  me  ;  affrights,  offends, 
yet  grows  upon  my  heart  His  very  failings  set 
him  off:  for  ever  trespassing,  for  ever  atoning,  I  al 
most  think  he  woqld  not  be  so  perfect,  were  he  free 
from  fault :  I  must  dissemble  longer ;  and  yet  how 
painful  the  experiment !  Even  now  he's  gone  upon 
some  wild  adventure ;  and  who  can  tell  what  mis 
chief  may  befal  him  ?  O  nature  !  what  it  is  to  be 
a  father  !  f  Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Fuliner's  House. 

Enter  FULMER  and  MRS.  FULMER. 

Ful.  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  are  a  fool,  to  think  of 
bringing  him  and  Miss  Dudley  together;  'twill  ruin 
every  thing,  and  blow  your  whole  scheme  up  to  the 
moon  at  once. 

Mrs.  F.  Why  sure,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  may  be  al 
lowed  to  rear  a  chicken  of  my  own  hatching,  as  they 
say.  Who  first  sprung  the  thought,  but  I,  pray  ? 
Who  first  contrived  the  plot  ?  Who  proposed  the 
Utter,  but  I— I  ? 


Ful.  And  who  dogfH  Ui«>  ge&tfemn  home? 
Who  found  out  his  name,  fortune,  connexion  : — 
that  he  was  a  West  Indian,  fresh  landed,  and  full 
of  rash  ; — a  ^ull  to  our  heart's  content  ; — a  hot- 
brained,  headlong  spark,  that  would  run  into  our 
trap,  like  a  wheatear  under  a  turf,  but  I — I — I  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Hark!  he's  come!  disappear,  march! 
and  leave  the  field  open  to  my  machination. 

\Kji-it  FlLMEr;. 

Enter  BKLCOUK.~*~ 

Bel.  O,  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness,  let 
me  embrace  thee  !  Why,  thou  art  my  polar  star, 
my  propitious  constellation,  by  which  I  navigate 
my  impatient  bark  into  the  port  of  pleasure  and 
delight. 

Mrt.  F.  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures  !  Do 
you  remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you  said  to  me 
this  morning  ? 

Bel.  Allajeet,  a  frolic ;  never  think  on't;  burr 
it  for  ever  in  oblivion  :  thou  !  why,  thou  art  all  over 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  powder  of  pearl  and  odour  of 
roses !  thou  hast  the  youth  of  Hebe,  the  beauty  01' 
Venus,  and  the  pen  of  Sappho!  But,  in  the  name 
of  all  that's  lovely,  where's  the  lady  ?  I  expected 
to  find  her  with  you. 

Mrs.  F.  No  doubt  you  did,  and  these  raptures 
were  designed  for  her;  but  where  have  you  loitered  ? 
the  lady's  gone;  you  are  too  late  ;  girls  of  her  sort 
are  not  to  be  kept  waiting,  like  negro  slaves  in  your 
sugar  plantations. 

Bel.  Gone !  whither  is  she  gone  ?  Tell  me,  that 
I  may  follow  her. 

Mrs.  F.  Hold,  hold,  not  so  fast,  young  gentleman, 
this  is  a  case  of  some  delicacy :  should  Captain 
Dudley  know  that  I  introduced  you  to  his  daughter, 
he  is  a*  man  of  such  scrupulous  honour — 

Bel.  What  do  you  tell  me !  is  she  daughter  to  th« 
old  gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning  ? 

Mrt.  F.  The  same ;  him  you  was  so  generous  to. 

Bel.  There's  an  end  of  the  matter  then  at  once; 
it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took  advantage 
of  the  father's  necessities  to  trepan  the  daughter. 

[Going. 

Mrs.  F.  So,  so ;  I've  made  a  wrong  cast ;  he's 
one  of  your  conscientious  sinners,  I  find ;  but  I 
won't  lose  him  thus.  [.4*ufe.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bel.  What  is  it  you  laugh  at  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Your  absolute  inexperience ;  have  you 
lived  so  vo.ry  little  time  in  this  country,  as  not  to 
know  that,  between  young  people  of  equal  ages,  the 
term  of  sister  often  is  a  cover  for  that  of  mistress  ? 
This  young  lady  is,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  sister 
to  young  Dudley,  and  consequently  daughter  to  my 
old  lodger. 

Bel.  Indeed  !  are  you  serious  ? 

Mrt.  F.  Can  you  doubt  it?  I  must  have  been 
pretty  well  assured  of  that,  before  I  invited  you 
hither. 

BeL  That's  true ;  she  cannot  be  a  woman  of 
honour,  and  Dudley  is  an  unconsdable  young  rogue. 
to  think  of  keeping  one  fine  girl  in  pay,  by  raising 
contributions  on  another ;  he  shall,  therefore,  give 
her  up  :  she  is  a  dear,  bewitching,  mischievous  little 
devil,  and  he  shall  positively  give  her  up. 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  taken  you  apain ; 
I  say,  give  her  up :  there's  one  way,  indeed,  aud 
certain  of  success. 

Bel.  What's  that  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Out-bid  him;  never  dream  of  out-bluster 
ing    him  ;     all   things,,  then,    will    be   made    easy 
let  me  see— some  little  genteel  present  to 
3Y  I 
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begin  with:  what  have  you  got  about  you?  Ay, 
search;  J  can  bestow  it  to  advantage,  there's  no 
time  to  be  lost. 

Bel.  Hang  it,  confound  it,  a  plague  upon't,  say 
I ;  I  hav'n't  a  guinea  left  in  my  pocket :  I  parted 
from  my  whole  stock  here  this  morning,  and  have 
forgot  to  supply  myself  since. 

Mrs.  F.  Mighty  well  !  let  it  pass,  then ;  there's 
an  end:  think  no  more  of  the  lady,  that's  all. 

Bel.  Distraction!  think  no  more  of  her?  let  me 
only  step  home  and  provide  myself;  I'll  be  back 
with  you  in  an  instant. 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh,  pooh  !  that's  a  wretched  shift ; 
have  you  nothing  of  value  about  you  ?  Money's  a 
coarse,  slovenly  vehicle,  fit  only  to  bribe  electors  in 
a  borough  ;  there  are  more  graceful  ways  of  pur 
chasing  a  lady's  favours — rings,  trinkets,  jewels. 

Bel.  Jewels  ;  gadso  !  I  protest,  I  had  forgot :  I 
have  a  case  of  jewels ;  but  they  won't  do,  I  must 
not  part  from  them:  no,  no,  they  are  appropriated; 
they  are  none  of  my  own. 

Mrs.  F.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see  !     Ay,  now,  this 
were   something  like!    pretty  creatures,   how  they 
sparkle  !  these  would  ensure  success. 
Bd.  Indeed! 

Mrs.  F.  These  would  make  her  your  own  for  ever. 
Bel.  Then  the  deuce  take  them  for  belonging  to 
another  person;   I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  give 
them  the  girl,  and  swear  I've  lost  them. 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  do ;  say  they  were  stolen  out  of  your 
pocket. 

Bel.  No,  hang  it,  that's  dishonourable  ;  here,  give 
me  the  paltry  things,  I'll  write  you  an  order  on  my 
merchant,  for  double  their  value. 

Mrs.  F.  An  order  !  No  order  for  me  !  no  orders 
upon  merchants,  with  their  value  received  and  three 
days'  grace ;  their  noting,  protesting,  and  indors 
ing,  and  all  their  counting-house  formalities  ;  I' 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  :  leave  your  diamonds 
with  me,  and  give  your  order  for  the  value  of  them 
to  the  owner ;  the  money  would  be  as  good  as  the 
trinkets,  I  warrant  you. 

Bel.  Hey  !  how  !  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  a 
breach  of  trust ! — 'tis  impossible  !  I  never  can  con 
sent ;  therefore  give  me  tlie  jewels  back  again. 

Mrs.  F.  Take  them  -,   I  am  now  to  tell  you,  the 

lady  is  in  this  house. 

Bel.  In  this  house  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  sir,  in  this  very  house  ;  but  what  oi 

that  ?    you  have  got  what  you  like  better, — your 

toys,  your  trinkets  :  go,  go.     Oh,  you  are  a  man  ol 

notable  spirit,  are  you  not  ? 

Bel.  Provoking  creature  !    bring  me  to  the  sight 

of  my  dear  girl,  and  dispose  of  me  as  you  think  fit. 

Mrs.  F.  And  of  the  diamonds  too  ? 

Bel.  D — n  them,  I  would  there  was   not  such  a 

bauble  in  nature  !  But,  come,  come,  despatch  ;  if  1 

had  the  throne  of  Delhi,  I  should  give  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  F.  Swear  to  me  then,  that  you  will  keep 

within  bounds ;  remember,  she  passes  for  the  sister 

of  young  Dudley.     Oh!  if  you  come  to  your  flights 

and  your  rhapsodies,  she'll  be  off  in  an  instant. 

Bel.  Never  fear  me. 

Mrs.  F.  You  must  expect  to  hear  her  talk  of  her 

father,  as  she  calls  him,  and  her  brother,  and  your 

bounty  to  her  family. 

Bel.  Ay,  ay,  never  mind  what  she  talks  of,  only 
bring  her. 

Mrs.  F.  You'll  be  prepared  upon  that  head  ? 
Bel.  I  shall  be  prepared,  never  fear :  away  with 
you. 

Mrs.  F.  But  hold,  I  had  forgot :  not  a  word  o 


,he  diamonds;  leave   that  matter   to   my  manage 
ment. 

Bel.  Hell  and  vexation  !  Get  out  of  the  room,  or 
I  shall  run  distracted.  [Exit  Mrs.  F.]  Of  a  certain, 
Belcour,  thou  art  born  to  be  the  fool  of  woman ! 
Sure  no  man  sins  with  so  much  repentance,  or  re- 
>ents  with  so  little  amendment  as  I  do.  I  cannot 
give  away  another  person's  property,  honour  forbids 
me;  and  I  positively  cannot  give  up  the  girl:  love, 
passion,  constitution,  everything  protests  against 
;hat.  How  shall  I  decide  ?  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  break  a  trust,  and  I  am  not  at  present  in  the  hu 
mour  to  baulk  my  inclinations.  Is  there  no  middle 
way  ?  Let  me  consider — There  is,  there  is  :  my 
d  genius  has  presented  me  with  one;  apt,  obvi 
ous,  honourable  :  the  girl  shall  not  go  without  her 
jaubles  ;  I'll  not  go  without  the  girl.  Miss  Rus- 
port  shan't  lose  her  diamonds;  I'll  save  Dudley  from 
destruction,  and  every  party  shall  be  a  gainer  by 
he  project. 

He-enter  Mrs.  FULMER,  introducing  Miss  DUDLEY 

Mrs.  F.  Miss   Dudley,  this   is  the  worthy  gentle 
man  you  wish  to  see  ;  this  is  Mr.  Belcour. 

Lou.  As  I  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me  in  the 
streets !  [Aside. 

Bd.  An  angel,  by  this  light !  Oh,  I  am  gone, 
past  all  retrieving  !  [Aside. 

Lou.  Mrs.  Fuhner,  sir,  informs  me,  you  are  the 
wentleman  from  whom  my  father  has  received  such 
civilities. 

Bel.  Her  father  !   [^szc?e.]  Oh,  never  name  them. 

Lou.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Belcour,  they  must  be  both 
named  and  remembered;  and  if  my  father  were 
here — 

Bel.  Her  father  again !  [Aside.]  I  am  much  bet 
ter  pleased  with  his  representative. 

Lou.  That  title  is  my  brother's,  sir;  I  have  no 
claim  to  it. 

Bel.  1  believe  it. 

Lou.  But,  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were  fortu 
nate  enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity — 

Bel.  Nor  I,  neither,  upon  my  soul,  madam :  let  us 
improve  it,  therefore.  1  am  in  love  with  you  to  dis 
traction  ,  I  was  charmed  at  the  first  glance;  I  at 
tempted  to  accost  you ;  you  iled ;  I  followed,  but 
was  defeated  of  an  interview :  at  length  I  have  ob 
tained  one,  and  seize  the  opportunity  of  casting  my 
person  and  my  fortune  at  your  feet. 

Lou.  You  astonish  me  !  Are  you  in  your  senses, 
or  do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfortunes  ?  Do  you 
ground  pretences  on  your  generosity,  or  do  you 
make  a  practice  of  this  folly  with  every  woman  you 
meet  ? 

Bel.  Upon  my  life,  no  ;  as  you  are  the  handsomest 
woman  I  ever  met,  so  you  are  the  first  to  whom  I 
ever  made  the  like  professions  :  as  for  my  genero 
sity,  madam,  I  must  refer  you  on  that  score  to  this 
good  lady,  who,  I  believe,  has  something  to  offer  in 
my  behalf. 

Lou.  Don't  build  upon  that,  sir :  I  must  have 
better  proofs  of  your  generosity,  than  the  mere  di 
vestment  of  a  little  superfluous  dross,  before  I  can 
credit  the  sincerity  of  professions  so  abruptly  deli 
vered.  [Exit,  hastily. 

Bel.  Oh,  ye  gods  and  goddesses  !  how  her  anger 
animates  her  beauty!  [Going  out. 

Mrs.  F.  Stay,  sir ;  if  you  stir  a  step  alter  her,  I 
renounce  your  interest  for  ever  :  why,  you'll  ruitt 
everything. 

Bel.  Well,  I  must  have  her,  cost  what  it  will :  I 
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see  she  understands  her  own  value  though:  a  little 
superfluous  dross,  truly !  She  must  have  better 
proofs  of  my  generosity  ! 

Mrs.  K  Tis  exactly  as  I  told  you :  your  money 
she  calls  dross;  site's  too  proud  to  stain  her  lingers 
with  your  coin  ;  bait  your  hook  well  with  jewvU  ; 
try  that  experiment,  and  she's  your  own. 

Bel.  Take  them;  let  them  go  ;  lay  them  at  her 
feet;  I  must  get  out  of  the  scrapo  as  I  can  ;  my 
propensity  is  irresistible :  there  ;  you  have  them  ; 
they  are  your's  :  they  are  her's  ;  but  remember,  they 
are  a  trust :  I  commit  tln-m  to  her  keeping,  till  I 
can  buy  them  off,  with  something  she  shall  think 
more  valuable. — Now  tell  me  when  I  shall  meet  her. 

.}frs.  F.  How  can  I  tell  that !  Don't  you  see  what 
an  alarm  you  have  put  her  into  ?  Oh  !  you're  a  rare 
one  ;  but  go  your  ways  for  this  while  :  leave  her  to 
my  management,  and  come  to  me  at  seven  this 
evening  ;  but  remember  not  to  bring  empty  pockets 
with  you,  ha,  ha,  ha!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Lady  Rusport's  House. 
Enter  Miss  RUSPORT,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Mm  R.   Desire  Mr.  Stockwell  to  walk  in. 

[Ejrlt  Servant. 
Enter  STOCKWEI.L. 

Stock.  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant :  I  am 
honoured  with  your  commands,  by  Captain  Dudley; 
and  have  brought  the  money  with  me,  as  you  di 
rected.  I  understand  the  sum  you  have  occasion 
for  is  two  hundred  pounds. 

Miss  R.  It  is,  sir  :  I  am  quite  confounded  at  your 
taking  this  trouble  upon  youiself,  Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stud;.  There  is  a  bank  note,  madam,  to  the 
amount:  your  jewels  are  in  safe  hands,  and  will  be 
d'-livered  to  you  directly.  If  I  had  been  happy  in 
being  better  known  to  you,  I  should  have  hoped  you 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  de 
posit  in  my  hands  for  so  trifling  a  sum  as  you  have 
now  required  me  to  supply  you  with. 

Mixs  R.  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  very  well  be 
spared ;  and,  as  they  are  the  only  security,  in  my 
present  situation,  I  can  give  you,  I  could  wish  you 
would  retain  them  in  your  hands :  when  I  am  of 
age,  (which,  if  I  live  a  few  months,  I  shall  be)  I 
will  replace  your  favour,  with  thanks. 

Stock.  It  is  obvious,  Miss  Rusport,  that  your 
charms  will  suffer  no  impeachment  by  the  absence 
of  those  superficial  ornaments  ;  but  they  should  be 
seen  in  the  suite  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  not  as  cre 
ditors  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  your  appear 
ance,  but  as  subservient  attendants,  which  help  to 
make  up  your  equipage. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  determined  not  to  wrong 
the  confidence  I  reposed  in  his  politeness. 

Stock.  I  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that  you 
will  allow  Mr.  Belcour,  a  young  gentleman,  in  whose 
happiness  I  particularly  interest  myself,  to  have  the 
honour  of  delivering  you  the  box  of  jewels. 

Miss  R.  Most  gladly ;  any  friend  of  your's  can 
not  fail  of  being  welcome  here. 

Stock.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him  totally 
undeserving  your  good  opinion  :  an  education,  not 
"the  strictest  kind,  and  strong  animal  spirits,  are 
apt  sometimes  to  betray  him  into  youthful  irregu 
larities;  but  a  high  principle  of  honour,  and  an  un 
common  benevolence,  in  the  eye  of  candour,  will,  I 
hope,  atone  for  any  faults,  by  which  these  good  qua 
lities  are  not  impaired. 

Miss  R.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Belcour's  behaviour  wants 


no  apology  :    we  have  no  right  to  be  over  strict  in 
canvassing  the  morals  of  a  common  acquaintance. 

fit<n-t..  1  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  to  *ee  Mr. 
Heli our  in  the  list,  not  of  your  common,  but  parti- 
eul.ir  acquaintance,  of  your  friends,  Miss  lius-poi'  . 
I  d.ire  not  ho  more  explicit. 

/{.  Nor  need  you,  Mr.  Stockwell:  I  shall 
be  studious  to  deserve  his  friendship  ;  and  though  I 
hav  long  since  unalterably  placed  my  affection  ou 
another,  I  trust,  I  have  not  left  myself  insensible  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Belcour;  and  hope  that  neither 
you  nor  he  will,  for  that  reason,  think  me  less  worthy 
your  good  opinion  and  regards. 

Stock.  Miss  Husport,  I  sincerely  wish  you  happy  : 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  placed  your  affections  on 
a  deserving  man ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  combat 
your  choice.  [Exii. 

Miss  R.  How  honourable  is  that  behaviour!  Now, 
if  Charles  were  here,  I  should  be  happy.  The  old 
lady  is  so  fond  of  her  new  Irish  acquaintance,  that 
I  have  the  whole  house  at  my  disposal.  [Exit. 

Enter  BELCOUR,  preceded  by  a  Servant. 

Serv.  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon  ;  I  thought  my 
young  lady  was  here.  Who  shall  I  inform  her  would 
speak  to  her  ? 

Bel.  Belcour  is  my  name,  sir ;  and  pray,  beg 
your  lady  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on  my  account : 
for  I'd  sooner  see  the  devil  than  see  her  face.  [Aside. 
—Exit  ServantJ  In  the  name  of  all  that's  mischiev 
ous,  why  did  Stockwell  drive  me  hither  in  such 
haste  ?  A  pretty  figure,  truly,  I  shall  make  !  an  am 
bassador,  without  credentials  !  Blockhead  that  I  was, 
to  charge  myself  with  her  diamonds  !  officious,  med 
dling  puppy  !  Now  they  are  irretrievably  gone :  that 
suspicious  jade,  Fulmer,  wouldn't  part  even  with  a 
sight  of  them,  though  I  would  have  ransomed  them 
at  twice  their  value.  Now  must  I  trust  to  my  poor 
wits,  to  bring  me  off;  a  lamentable  dependence. 
Fortune,  be  my  helper  !  here  comes  the  girl.  If  she 
is  noble-minded,  as  she  is  said  to  be,  she  will  forgive 
me ;  if  not,  'tis  a  lost  cause ;  for  I  have  not  thought 
of  one  word  in  my  excuse. 

Enter  Miss  RUSPORT. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Belcour,  I'm  proud  to  see  you  :  your 
friend,  Mr.  Stockwell,  prepared  me  to  expect  this 
honour;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  be 
ing  known  to  you. 

Bel.  A  fine  girl,  by  my  soul !  Now  what  a  cursed 
hang-dog  do  I  look  like.  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  You  are  newly  arrived  in  this  country, 
sir? 

1)<  I.  Just  landed,  madam ;  just  set  ashore,  with 
a  large  cargo  of  Muscavado  sugars,  rum-puncheons, 
mahogany  slabs,  wet  sweetmeats,  and  green  paro 
quets. 

Miu  R.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  like  London,  sir? 

Bel.  To  admiration ;  I  think  the  town  and  the 
town's  folk  are  exactly  suited;  'tis  a  great,  rich, 
overgrown,  noisy,  tumultuous  place ;  the  whole  morn 
ing  is  a  bustle  to  get  money,  and  the  whole  after 
noon  is  a  hurry  to  spend  it. 

Miss  R.  Are  these  all  the  observations  you  have 
made  ? 

Bel.  No,  madam  ;  I  have  observed  the  women  are 
very  captivating,  and  the  men  very  soon  caught. 

Miss  R.  Ay,  indeed  !    Whence  do  you  draw  that 

C01K  lllMon  ? 

Bel.  From  infallible  guides ;  the  first  remark  I 
collect  from  what  I  now  see,  the  second  from  what 
I  now  feel. 
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Miss  R.  Oil,  the  deuce  take  you !  But  to  waive 
this  subject,  I  believe,  sir,  this  was  a  visit  of  busi 
ness,  not  compliment;  was  it  not? 

II el.  Ay  ;  now  comes  on  my  execution.      [Aside. 

Miss  R.  You  have  some  foolish  trinkets  of  mine, 
Mr.  Belcour ;  haven't  you? 

Bel.  No,  in  truth;  they  are  gone  in  search  of  a 
trinket  still  more  foolish  than  themselves.  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  Some  diamonds  I  mean,  sir ;  Mr,  Stock- 
well  informed  me  you  was  charged  with  them. 

Bel.  Oh,  yes,  madam ;  but  I  have  the  most  treach 
erous  memory  in  life — Here  they  are  !  Pray  put 
them  up ;  they're  all  right ;  you  need  not  examine 
them.  [Gives  a  box. 

Miss  R.  Hey-day  !  right,  sir  !  Why  these  are  not 
Hiy  diamonds ;  these  are  quite  different ;  andr  as  it 
should  seem,  of  much  greater  value. 

Bel.  Upon  my  life  I'm  glad  on't ;  for  then  I  hope 
you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

Miss  R.  As  a  purchaser  I  should,  but  not  as  an 
owner;  you  mistake — these  belong  to  somebody 
else. 

Bel.  'Tis  youv's,  I'm,  afraid,  that  belong  to  some 
body  else.  [Aside. 

Miss  Rf  What  is  it  you-  mean  ?  I  must  insist  upon 
your  taking  them  back  again, 

Bel.  Pray,  madam,  don't  do  that ;  I  shall  infalli 
bly  lose  them ;  I  have  the  worst  luck  with  diamonds 
of  any  man  living. 

Miss  R.  That  you  might  well  say,  were  you  to 
give  me  these  in  the  place  of  mine ;  but  pray,  sir, 
what  is  the  reason  of  all  this?  Why  have  you 
changed  the  jewels  ?  And  where  have  you  disposed 
of  mine  ? 

Bel.  Miss  Rusport^  I  cannot  invent  a  lie  for  my 
life  ;  and  if  it  was  to  save  it,  I  couldn't  tell  one  :  I 
am  an  idle,  dissipated,  unthinking  i'ellow,  not  worth 
your  notice  ;  in  short,  I  am  a  West  Indian ;  and 
you  must  try  me  according  to  the  charter  of  my 
colony,  not  by  a  jury  of  English  spinsters  :  the  truth 
is,  I  have  given  away  your  jewels;  caught  with  a 

?air  of  sparkling  eyes,  whose  lustre  blinded  their's, 
served  your  property  as  I  should  my  own,  and 
lavished  it  away  ;  let  me  not  totally  despair  of  your 
forgiveness  ;  I  frequently  do  wrong,  but  never  with 
impunity  ;  if  your  displeasure  is  added  to  my  own, 
my  punishment  will  be  too  severe.  When  I  parted 
from  the  jewels,  I  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
their  owner. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms  me ; 
I  enter  at  once  into  your  character,  and  I  make  all 
the  allowances  for  it  you  can  desire.  I  take  your 
jewels  for  the  present,  because  I  know  there  is  no 
other  way  of  reconciling  you  to  yourself;  but,  if  I 
give  way  to  your  spirit  in  one  point,  you  must  yield 
to  mine  in  another ;  remember,  I  will  not  keep 
more  than  the  value  of  my  own  jewels  ;  there  is  no 
need  to  be  pillaged  by  more  than  one  woman  at  a 
time,  sir. 

Bel.  Now,  may  every  blessing  that  can  crown 
your  virtues,  and  reward  your  beauty,  be  shower'd 
upon  you ;  may  you  meet  admiration  without  envy, 
love  without  jealousy,  and  old  age  without  malady; 
may  the  man  of  your  heart  be  ever  constant,  and 
you  never  meet  a  less  penitent,  or  less  grateful  of 
fender,  than  myself ! 

Enter  Servant,  who  delivers  a  letter. 

Miss  R.  Does  your  letter  require  such  haste  ? 
Serv.  I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands, 
.madam. 

Miss   R.  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  sec  :    have 


your  permission  ?  [He  retires.]  Good  heaven,  what 
lo  I  read !  Mr.  Belcour,  you  are  concerned  in  this. 
[Reads.]  "  Dear  Charlotte, — In  the  midst  of  our  dis 
tress,  Providence  has  cast  a  benefactor  in  our  way, 
after  the  most  unexpected  manner :  a  young  West 
Indian,  rich,  and  with  a  warmth  of  heart  peculiar  tor 
his  climate,  has  rescued  my  father  from  his  troubles, 
satisfied  his  wants,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his 
exchange  ;  when  I  relate  to  you  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  done,  you  will  be  charmed.  I  can  only  now 
add,  that  it  ivas  by  chance  we  found  out  that  his  name 
's  Belcour,  and  tliat  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Stock-well' s. 
I  lose  not  a  moment's  time,  in  making  you  acquainted 
with  this  fortunate  event,  for  reasons  which  delicacy 
obliges  me  to  suppress  ;  but,  perhaps,  if  you  have  not 
received  the  money  on  your  jewels,  you  will  not  think 
it  necessary  now  to  do  it. — I  have  the  honour  to  ber 
dear  Madam,  most  faithfully  your's, — Charles  Dud 
ley."— Is  this  your  doing,,  sir  ?  Never  was  genero 
sity  so  worthily  exerted. 

Bel.  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 

Miss  R,  After  what  you  have  now  done  for  this 
noble  but  indigent  family,  let  me  not  scruple  to  un 
fold  the  whole  situation  of  my  heart  to  you.  Know 
then,  sir,  and  don't  think  the  worse  of  me  for  the 
frankness  of  my  declaration,  that  such  is  my  attach 
ment  to  the  son  of  that  worthy  officer,  whom  you 
relieved,  that  the  moment  I  am  of  age,  and  in  pos 
session  of  my  fortune,  I  should  hold  myself  the  hap 
piest  of  women  to  share  it  with  young  Dudley. 

Bel.  Say  you  so,  madam?  then  let  me  perish  if  1 
don't  love  and  reverence  you  above  all  woman-kind; 
and,  if  such  is  your  generous  resolution,  never  wait 
till  you  are  of  age ;  life  is  too  short,  pleasure  too- 
fugitive;  the  soul  grows  narrower  every  hour.  I'll 
equip  you  for  your  escape  ;  I'll  convey  you  to  the 
man  of  your  heart,  and  away  with  you  then  to  the 
first  hospitable  person  that  will  take  you  in. 

Miss  R.  O  !  blessed  be  the  torrid  zone  for  everr 
whose  rapid  vegetation  quickens  nature  into  such 
benignity  !  But  had  I  spirit  to  accept  your  offer, 
which  is  not  improbable,  wouldn't  it  be  a  mortifying 
thing,  for  a  fond  girl  to  find  herself  mistaken,  and 
sent  back  to  her  home,  like  a  vagrant?  and  such, 
for  what  I  know,  might  be  my  case. 

Bel.  Then  he  ought  to  be  proscribed  the  society 
of  mankind  for  ever :  ay,  ay ;  'tis  the  sham  sister, 
that  makes  him  thus  indifferent.  'Twill  be  a  meri 
torious  office  to  take  that  girl  out  of  the  way. 

[Aside. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Miss  Dudley,  to  wait  on  you,  madam. 

Bel.  Who? 

Serv.  Miss  Dudley. 

Miss  R.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Belcour  ?  Are 
you  frightened  at  the  name  of  a  pretty  girl  ?  'Tis 
the  sister  of  him  we  were  speaking  of;  pray  admit 
her.  [Exit  Servant. 

Bel.  The  sister  ?  So,  so;  he  has  imposed  on  her, 
too  ;  this  is  an  extraordinary  visit,  truly.  Upon  iny 
soul,  the  assurance  of  some  folks  is  not  to  be  ac 
counted  for.  [Aside,  bows,  and  is  going. 

Miss  R.  I  insist  upon  your  not  running  away ; 
you'll  be  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudley. 

Bel.  O  yes,  I  am  charmed  with  her. 

Miss  R.  You  have  seen  her,  then,  have  you 

Bel.  Yes,  yes,  I've  seen  her. 

Miss  R.  Well,  isn't  she  a  delightful  girl? 

Bel.  Very  delightful. 

Miss  R.  Why,  you   answer  as  if  you  were  in 
court  of  justice.     O'  my  conscience   I  believe 
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arc  caught;  I've  a  notion  she  has  tricked  you  out 
of  your  heart. 

Bel.  I  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your 
jewels ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she's  the  very 
person  I  gave  them  to. 

Mlu  R.  You  gave  her  my  jewels !  Louisa  Dud 
ley,  my  jewels!  admirable!  inimitable!  Oh,  the 
sly  little  jade  !  but,  hush  !  here  she  comes  ;  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  keep  my  countenance. 

Enter  LOUISA. 

My  dear,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you  ;  how  do  you  do  ? 
I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Belcour,  a  very  worthy 
friend  of  miue.  I  believe,  Louisa,  you  have  seen 
him  be  -ire. 

Lou.  I  have  met  the  gentleman. 

Miss  R.  You  have  met  the  gentleman: — well, 
sir,  and  you  have  met  the  lady  ;  in  short,  you  have 
met  each  other;  why,  then,  don't  you  speak  to  each 
othrr  ?  How  you  both  stand ;  tongue-tied  and  fixed 
as  statues — Ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  you'll  fall  asleep  by- 
and-hy. 

I. ml.  Fie  upon  you,  fie  upon  you ;  is  this  fair  ? 

Uel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  never  looked  so  like  a  fool 
in  my  life  ;  the  assurance  of  that  girl  puts  me  quite 
down.  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  Sir — Mr.  Belcour ;  was  it  your  pleasure 
to  advance  anything  ?  Not  a  syllable.  Come,  Lou 
isa,  woman's  wit,  they  say,  is  never  at  a  loss;  nor 
you  neither  ? — Speechless  both  ;  why,  you  were 
merry  enough  before  this  lady  came  in. 

Lou.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  any  interruption  to 
your  happiness,  sir. 

Bel.  Madam  ! 

Miti  R.  Madam !  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?  But 
come,  my  dear  girl,  I  won't  teaze  you — apropos  ! 
I  must  show  you  what  a  present  this  dumb  gentle 
man  has  made  me :  Are  not  these  handsome  dia 
monds  ? 

Lou.  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fine;  but  I  am 
no  judge  of  these  things. 

Miss  R.  Oh,  you  wicked  little  hypocrite ;  you  are 
no  judge  of  these  things,  Louisa  ;  you  have  no  dia 
monds,  not  you. 

Lou.  You  know  I  haven't,  Miss  Rusport;  you 
know  those  things  are  infinitely  above  my  reach. 

MissR.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bel.  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  an  admirable  coun 
tenance,  that's  true  enough.  [Aside. 

Lou.  What  ails  you,  Charlotte  ?   what  imperti- 

'  nence  have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  you  should  find  it 

necessary  to  humble  me  at  such  a  rate  ?    If  you  are 

happy,  long  may  you  be  so;  but,  surely,  it  can  be  no 

addition  to  it  to  make  me  miserable. 

Mia  JR.  So  serious ;  there  must  be  some  mystery 
in  this  ;  Mr.  Belcour,  will  you  leave  us  together  ? 
You  see  I  treat  you  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
acquaintance  already. 

Bel.  Oh,  by  all  means ;  pray  command  me.  Miss 
Rusport,  I  am  your  most  obedient.  By  your  conde 
scension  in  accepting  these  poor  trifles,  I  am  under 
eternal  obligations  to  you.  To  you,  Miss  Dudley,  I 
shall  not  offer  a  word  on  that  subject;  you  despise 
finery;  you  have  a  soul  above  it;  I  adore  your 
spirit;  I  was  rather  unprepared  for  meeting  you 
here,  but  I  shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
myself  better  known  to  you.  [E.rit. 

Miss  R.  Louisa  Dudley,  you  surprise  me  ;  I  never 
saw  you  act  thus  before  ;  can't  you  bear  a  little  in 
nocent  raillery  before  the  man  of  your  heart  ? 

Lou.  The  man  of  my  heart,  madam  !  Be  assured 
I  never  was  so  visionary  as  to  aspire  to  any  man 
whom  Miss  Rusport  honours  with  her  choice. 


Miss  R.  My  choice,  my  dear  !  Why,  we  are  play 
ing  at  cross-pui poses  ;  how  entered  it  into  your  head 
that  Mr.  Belcour  was  tie1  man  of  my  <  lioico? 

L'»i.  Why,  didn't  hi*  present  you  with  these  dia 
monds  ? 

Miss  R.  Well ;  perhaps,  he  did  ;  and  pray,  Louisa, 
have  you  no  diamonds  ? 

Lou.  I  diamonds  truly  !  Who  should  give  me 
diamonds  ? 

Mh»  R.  Who  but  this  very  gentleman  ; — apro 
pos,  here  comes  your  brother. 

Enter  CHAKLES. 
I  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  him:  your 
sister  and  I,  Charles,  have  a  quarrel.  Belcour,  the 
hero  of  your  letter,  has  just  left  us :  somehow  or 
other,  Louisa's  bright  eyes  have  caught  him;  and 
the  poor  fellow's  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
— (don't  interrupt  me,  hussy.)  Well,  that's  excus 
able  enough,  you'll  say ;  but  the  jest  of  the  story  is, 
that  this  hair-brain'd  spark,  who  does  nothing  like 
other  people,  has  given  her  the  very  identical  jewels 
which  you  pledged  for  me  to  Mr.  Stockwell;  and 
will  you  believe  that  this  little  demure  slut  made  up 
a  face,  and  squeezed  out  three  or  four  hypocritical 
tears,  because  I  rallied  her  about  it. 

Charles.  I'm  all  astonishment !  Louisa,  tell  me, 
without  reserve,  has  Mr.  Belcour  given  you  any  dia 
monds  ? 

Lou.  None,  upon  my  honour. 

Charles.  Has  he  made  any  professions  to  you  ? 

Lou.  He  has  ;  but  altogether  in  a  style  so  whim 
sical  and  capricious,  that  the  best  which  can  be  said 
of  them,  is  to  tell  you,  that  they  seemed  more  the 
result  of  good  spirits  than  good  manners. 

Miss  R.  Ay,  ay,  now  the  murder's  out ;  he's  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  has  no  very  great  dislike  to 
him ;  trust  to  my  observations,  Charles,  for  that :  as 
to  the  diamonds,  there's  some  mistake  about  them, 
and  you  must  clear  it  up  ;  three  minutes'  conversa 
tion  with  him  will  put  everything  in  a  right  train : 
go,  go,  Charles,  'tis  a  brother's  business ;  about  it 
instantly ;  ten  to  one  you'll  fiud  him  over  the  way, 
at  Mr.  Stockwell's. 

Charles.  I  confess  I'm  impatient  to  have  the  case 
cleared  up  :  I'll  take  your  advice,  and  find  him  out ; 
good  bye  to  you. 

Miss  R.  Your  servant ;  my  life  upon  it,  you'll 
find  Belcour  a  man  of  honour.  Come,  Louisa,  let 
us  adjourn  to  my  dressing-room;  I've  a  little  pri 
vate  business  to  transact  with  you,  before  the  old 
lady  comes  up  to  tea,  and  interrupts  us.  [Ereunt. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Fulmer's  House. 

Enter  FLI.MER  and  Mrs.  FCLMER. 

Ful.  Patty,  wasn't  Mr.  Belcour  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  F.  lie  was;  and  is  now  shut  up  in  my 
chamber,  in  high  expectation  of  an  interview  with 
Miss  Dudley;  she's  at  present  with  her  brother, 
and  'twas  with  some  difficulty  I  persuaded  my  hot 
headed  spark  to  wait  till  he  has  left  her. 

Ful.  Well,  child,  and  what  then? 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  then,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  think  it  will 
be  time  for  you  and  me  to  steal  a  march,  and  be 
gone. 

Ful.  So  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingenious  pro 
ject;  a  shameful  overthrow,  or  a  sudden  flight. 
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Mrs.  F.  Why,  my  project  was  a  mere  impromptu, 
and  can,  at  worst,  but  quicken  our  departure  a  few 
days ;  you  know  we  had  fairly  outlived  our  credit 
here,  and  a  trip  to  Boulogne  is  no  ways  unseason 
able.  Nay,  never  droop,  man ;  hark,  hark  !  here's 
enough  to  bear  charges.  [Showing  a  purnc'. 

Fid.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see ;  this  weighs  well, 
this  is  of  the  right  sort :  why,  your  West  Indian 
uled  freely. 

Mrs.  F.  But  that's  not  all;  look  here.  Here  are 
the  sparklers.  [Showing  the  jewels.]  Now  what  d'ye 
think  of  my  performances  ?  Eh  !  a  foolish  scheme, 
isn't  it — a  silly  woman  ? 

Ful.  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and  I'll 
march  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the  world's  end. 
Come,  let's  be  gone  :  I've  little  to  regret ;  my  cre 
ditors  may  share  the  old  books  among  them ;  they'll 
have  occasion  for  philosophy  to  support  their  loss, 
they'll  find  enough  upon  my  shelves ;  the  world  is 
my  library,  I  read  mankind.  Now,  Patty,  lead  the 


Mrs.  F.  Adieu,  Belcour! 


[Exeunt. 


Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY  and  LOUISA. 

Charles.  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force  of  what 
you  say  ;  I  accept  Miss  Rusport's  bounty,  and  when 
you  see  my  generous  Charlotte,  tell  her — but  have 
a  care,  there  is  a  selfishness  even  in  gratitude,  when 
it  is  too  profuse ;  to  be  over-thankful  for  any  one 
favour,  is,  in  effect,  to  lay  out  for  another ;  the  best 
return  I  could  make  my  benefactress  would  be, 
never  to  see  her  more. 

Lou.  I  understand  you. 

Charles.  We  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  should  be 
cautious  :  for  this  reason,  I  would  guard  you  against 
Belcour  ;  at  least,  till  I  can  unravel  the  mystery  of 
Miss  Rusport's  diamonds  ;  I  was  disappointed  of 
finding  him  at  Mr.  Stockwell's,  and  am  now  going 
in  search  of  him  again.  He  may  intend  honourably; 
but,  I  confess  to  you,  I  am  staggered ;  think  no 
more  of  him,  therefore,  for  the  present.  Of  this  be 
sure,  while  I  have  life  and  you  have  honour,  1  will 
protect  you.  or  perish  in  your  defence.  [Exit. 

Lou.  Think  of  him  no  more  !  Well,  I'll  obey  ; 
but  if  a  wandering,  uninvited  thought  should  creep 
by  chance  into  my  bosom,  must  I  not  give  the  harm 
less  wretch  a  shelter  ?  Fie,  fie  upon  it.  Belcour 
pursues,  insults  me  ;  yet,  such  is  the  fatality  of  my 
condition,  that  what  should  rouse  resentment,  only 
calls  up  love. 

Enter  BELCOUR. 

Bel.  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy  ! 

Lou.  Ah ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  loveliest 
creature;  but  let  me  kneel  and  gaze  upon  your 
beauties. 

Lou.  Sir  !  Mr.  Belcour,  rise  !  What  is  it  you  do  ? 
Should  he  that  parted  from  me  but  this  minute,  now 
return,  I  tremble  for  the  consequence. 

Bel.  Fear  nothing ;  let  him  come  :  I  love  you, 
madam ;  he'll  find  it  hard  to  make  me  unsay  that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me ;  your  impetuous  temper 
frightens  me  ;  you  know  my  situation,  it  is  not  gene 
rous  to  pursue  me  thus. 

Bel.  True,  I  do  know  your  situation,  your  real 
one,  Miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolved  to  snatch  you 
from  it;  'twill  be  a  meritorious  act.  Come,  thou  art 
a  dear  enchanting  girl,  and  I'm  determined  not  to 
live  a  minute  longer  without  thee. 

Lou.  Hold !  are  you  mad  ?  I  see  you  are  a  bold 
assuming  man ;  and  know  not  where  to  stop. 


Bel.  Who  that  beholds  such  beauty  can  ?  Pro 
voking  girl,  is  it  within  the  stretch  of  my  fortune  to 
content  you  ?  What  is  it  you  can  further  ask,  that 
[  aui  not  ready  to  grant  ? 

Lou.  Yes,  with  the  same  facility,  that  you  bestowed 
upon  me  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds.  For  shame,  for 
name  !  was  that  a  manly  story  ? 

Bel.  So,  so !  these  devilish  diamonds  meet  me 
everywhere.  Let  me  perish,  if  I  meant  you  any 
'larm.  Oh  !  I  could  tear  my  tongue  out  for  saying 
i  word  about  the  matter. 

Low.  Go  to  her  then,  and  contradict  it ;  till  that 
s  done,  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

Bel.  Her  reputation  !  Now  she  has  got  upon  that 
she'll  go  on  for  ever.  [.4sis?e.]  What  is  there  I  will 
not  do  for  your  sake  ?  I  will  go  to  Miss  Rusport. 

Lou.  Do  so;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her,  which 
I  suppose  you  kept  back  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ng  others  to  her  of  a  greater  value ;  but,  for  the 
future,  Mr.  Belcour,  when  you  would  do  a  gallant 
action  to  that  lady,  don't  let  it  be  at  my  expense. 

Bel.  I  see  where  she  points  :  she  is  willing  enough 
;o  give  up  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds,  now  she  finds 
she  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange.  Be  it  so, 
tis  what  I  wished.  Well,  madam,  I  will  return  to 
Miss  Rusport  her  own  jewels,  and  you  shall  have 
others  of  tenfold  their  value. 

Lou.  No,  sir,  you  err  most  widely  ;  it  is  my  good 
opinion,  not  my  vanity,  which  you  must  bribe. 

Bel.  Why  what  the  devil  would  she  have  now  ? 
Aside.]  Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey  and 
please  you  ;  but  I  have  some  apprehension  that  we 
mistake  each  other. 

Lou.  I  think  we  do. — Tell  me,  then,  in  a  few 
words,  what  is  it  you  aim  at. 

Bel.  In  a  few  words,  then,  and  in  plain  honesty, 
I  must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated  with 
you,  that  had  you  but  been  such  as  it  would  have 
become  me  to  have  called  my  wife,  I  had  been  happy 
in  knowing  you  by  that  name ;  as  it  is,  you  are 
welcome  to  partake  my  fortune,  give  me  in  return 
your  person,  give  me  pleasure,  give  me  love ;  free, 
disencumbered,  anti-matrimonial  love. 

Lo«.  Stand  off,  and  never  let  me  see  you  more. 

Bel.  Hold,  hold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tanta 
lizing  girl.  Upon  my  knees,  I  swear  you  shall  not 
stir  till  you  have  consented  to  my  bliss.  [Kneels. 

Lou.  Unhand  me,  sir;  O,  Charles,  protect  me, 
rescue  me,  redress  me.  [Exit. 

Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY. 

Charles.  How's  this?  Rise,  villain,  and  defend 
yourself. 

Bel.  Villain  !  [Rises. 

Charles.  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady  is  a  vil 
lain. — Draw !  * 

Bel.  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman ;  brand 
me  for  a  coward  if  I  baulk  you. 

Charles.  Yet  hold  !  let  me  not  be  too  hasty ; 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Belcour. 

Bel.  Well,  sir. 

Charles.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  have  done 
this  mean,  unmanly  wrong  ;  beneath  the  mask  of 
generosity,  to  give  this  fatal  stab  to  our  domestic 
peace  ?  You  might  have  had  my  thanks,  my  bless 
ing  :  take  my  defiance  now.  'Tis  Dudley  speaks 
to  you !  the  brother,  the  protector,  of  that  injured 
lady. 

Bel.  The  brother  !  give  yourself  a  truer  title. 

Charles.  What  is't  you  mean  ? 

Bel.  Come,  come,  I  know  both  her  and  you :  I 
found  you,  sir,  (but  how  or  why  I  know  not)  in  the 
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good  graces  of  Miss  Rusport,  (yes,  colour  at  that 
name,)  I  gave  you  no  disturbance  there,  never 
broke  in  upon  you  in  that  rich  and  plenteous 
quarter,  but,  when  I  could  have  blasted  all  your 
projects  with  a  word,  snared  you,  in  foolish  pity 
spared  you,  nor  roused  her  from  the  fond  credulity 
in  which  your  artifice  had  lulled  her. 

Charles.  No,  sir,  nor  boasted  to  her  of  the  splen 
did  present  you  had  made  my  poor  Louisa;  the 
diamonds,  Mr.  Belcour,  how  was  that?  What  can 
you  plead  to  that  arraignment? 

Be/.  You  question  me  too  late ;  the  name  of  Bel 
cour  and  of  villain  never  met  before:  had  you 
inquired  of  me  before  you  uttered  that  rash  word, 
}on  might  have  saved  yourself  or  me  a  mortal  error; 
now,  sir,  I  neither  give  nor  take  an  explanation  ; — 
so  come  on.  [They  fnjht. 

Enter  LOUISA  and  O'Fi.AHERTY. 

Low.  Hold,  hold;  for  heaven's  sake  ! 

O'Fla.  Hell  and  confusion  !  What's  all  this  up 
roar  for  ?  Can't  you  leave  off  cutting  one  another's 
throats,  and  mind  what  the  poor  girl  says  to  you  ? 
You've  done  a  notable  thing,  haven't  you  both,  to 
put  her  into  such  a  flurry  ?  I  think,  o'my  con 
science,  she's  the  most  frighted  of  the  three. 

Charlts.  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself;  why- 
did  you  interfere  ?  'tis  in  your  cause. 

Bel.  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  her. 

O'Fla.  O,  sir,  your  most  obedient !  You  are  the 
gentleman  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  here  before ; 
you  was  then  running  off  at  full  speed,  like  a  Kal 
muck  ;  now  you  are  tilting  and  driving  like  a  bed 
lamite,  with  this  lad  here,  that  seems  as  mad  as 
yourself:  'tis  a  pity  but  your  country  had  a  little 
more  employment  for  you  both. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  when  you  have  recovered  the 
lady,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found.  [Exit. 

O'Fla.  Well,  then,  can't  you  stay  where  you  are, 
and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of  looking  after  you  ? 
Yon  volatile  fellow  thinks  to  give  a  man  the  meet 
ing  by  getting  out  of  his  way ;  by  my  soul,  'tis  a 
roundabout  method  that  of  his.  But  I  think  he 
called  you  Dudley  :  harkye,  young  man,  are  you 
the  son  of  my  friend,  the  old  captain  ? 

Charles.  1  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this  lady  to 
her  chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to  an 
swer  your  questions. 

O'Fla.  Ay,  will  I :  come  along,  pretty  one  :  if 
'ou've  had  wrong  done  you,  young  man,  you  need 

k  no  further  for  a  second  ;  Dennis  O'Flaherty's 
your  man  for  that :  but  never  draw  your  sword  be 
fore  a  woman,  Dudley ;  d — n  it,  never,  while  you 
live,  draw  your  sword  before  a  woman.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Lady  Rusport's  House. 

Enter  LADY  RCSPORT  and  Servant. 
Serv.  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  says  his  name 
is  Varlaud,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 

Larfy  R.  Show  him  in ;  the  very  man  I  wish  to 
see.  Varlaud,  he  was  Sir  Oliver's  solicitor,  and 
privy  to  all  his  affairs  ;  he  brings  some  good  tidings; 
some  fresh  mortgage,  or  another  bond  come  to  light; 
they  start  up  every  day. 

Enter  VARI.AND. 

Mr.  Varland,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  ;  you  are  heartily 
welcome,  honest  Mr.  Varland ;  you  and  I  haven't 
met  since  our  late  irreparable  loss  :  how  have  you 
passed  your  time  this  age  ? 


yo 
loo 


Far.  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough  ;  I  thought  I 
must  have  followed  good  Sir  Oliver. 

Lady  li.  Alack-a-day,  poor  man!  Well,  Mr. 
Varland,  you  find  me  here  overwhelmed  with 
trouble  and  fatigue;  torn  to  pieces  with  a  multi 
plicity  of  affairs,  a  great  fortune  poured  upon  me, 
unsought  lor  and  unexpected:  'twas  my  j_ruo<t 
father's  will  and  pleasure  it  should  be  so,  and  I 
must  submit. 

Far.  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  a  will,  made 
in  the  year  forty-live,  immediately  after  Captain 
Dudley's  marriage  with  your  sister. 

Lady  R.  I  do  so,  Mr,  Varland;  I  do  so. 
I'ar.    I    well   remember   it;    I    engrossed   every 
syllable  ;  but  I  am  surprised   to  find  your  ladyship 
set  so  little  store  by  this  vast  accession. 

Lady  R.  Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Varland,  I  am  a 
moderate  woman  ;  I  had  enough  before  ;  a  small 
matter  satisfies  me  ;  and  Sir  Stephen  Rusport 
(heaven  be  his  portion  !)  took  care  I  shouldn't  want 
that. 

Far.  Very  true,  very  true ;  he  did  so ;  and  I  am 
overjoyed   to  find  your  ladyship  in  this  disposition; 
for  truth  to  say,   I   was  not  without   apprehension 
the  news  I  have  to  communicate  would  have  been 
of  some  prejudice  to  your  lad\  ship's  tranquillity. 
Lady  R.  News,  sir  !   what  news  have  you  for  me? 
Far.    Nay,   nothing  to  alarm    you ;    a   trifle   in 
your  present  way  of  thinking :  I  have  a  will  of  Sir 
Oliver's,  you  have  never  seen. 

Lady  R.  A  will !  impossible !  how  came  you  by  it  ? 

I  in.  I  drew  it  up,  at  his  command,  in  his  last 

llness  :  it  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble  ;  it  gives 

bis  whole  estate  from  you  to  his  grandson,  Charles 

Dudley. 

Lady  R.  To  Dudley  !  his  estate  to  Charles  Dud 
ley  !  I  can't  support  it ;  I  shall  faint !  You  have 
lulled  me,  you  vile  man  !  I  never  shall  survive  it ! 

Far.  Lookye  there,  now;  I  protest,  I  thought 
you  would  have  rejoiced  at  being  clear  of  the  in- 
cumbrance. 

Lady.  R.  'Tis  false ;  'tis  all  a  forgery,  concerted 
between  you  and  Dudley  ;  why,  else,  did  I  never 
hear  of  it  before  ? 

Far.  Have  patience,  my  lady,  and  I'll  tell  you. 
By  Sir  Oliver's  direction,  I  was  to  deliver  this  will 
into  no  hands  but  his  grandson  Dudley's  ;  the  young 
gentleman  happened  to  be  then  in  Scotland  :  I  was 
despatched  thither  in  search  of  him  :  the  hurry  and 
fatigue  of  my  journey  brought  on  a  fever  by  the  way, 
which  confined  me  in  extreme  danger  for  several 
days ;  upon  my  recovery,  I  pursued  my  journey, 
found  young  Dudley  had  left  Scotland  in  the  in 
terim,  and  am  now  directed  hither  :  where,  as  soon 
as  I  can  find  him,  doubtless,  I  shall  discharge  my 
conscience,  and  fulfil  my  commission. 

Lady  R.  Dudley,  then,  as  yet  knows  nothing  of 
this  will  ? 

Far.  Nothing ;  that  secret  rests  with  me. 
Lady  R.  A  thought  occurs  ;  by  this  fellow's  talk 
ing  of  his  conscience,  I  should  guess  it  was  upon 
sale.  [.,4«dV.]  Come,  Mr.  Varland,  if  'tis  as  you  say, 
I  must  submit,  I  was  somewhat  flurried  at  first,  and 
forgot  myself;  I  ask  your  pardon  :  this  is  no  place 
to  talk  of  business,  step  with  me  into  my  room  ;  «•• 
will  there  compare  the  will,  and  resolve  accordingly. 
Oh  !  would  your  fever  had  you,  and  I  had  your 
paper.  [Aside  — Ext-unt. 

Enter  Miss  RCSPORT,  CHARLES,  and  O'FLAHBRTT. 

Miss  R.  So,  so  !  my  lady  and  her  lawyer  have 
retired  to  close  confabulation ;  DOW,  Major,  if  you 
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are  the  generous  man  I  take  you  for,  grant  me  one 
favour. 

O'Fla.  'Faith,  will  I,  and  not  think  much  of  my 
generosity  neither;  for,  though  it  may  not  be  in 
my  power  to  do  the  favour  you  ask,  look  you,  it  can 
never  be  in  my  heart  to  refuse  it. 

Charles.  Could  this  man's  tongue  do  justice  to  his 
thoughts,  how  eloquent  would  he  be !  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  room ;  keep 
guard  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  enemy's  motions 
in  the  chamber  beyond ;  and  if  they  should  attempt 
a  sally,  stop  their  march  a  moment,  till  your  friend 
here  can  make  good  his  retreat  down  the  back  stairs. 

O'Fla.  A  word  to  the  wise!  I'm  an  old  cam 
paigner  :  make  the  best  use  of  your  time;  and  trust 
me  for  tying  the  old  cat  up  to  the  picket. 

Miss  R.  Hush  !  hush  !  not  so  loud. 

Charles.  'Tis  the  office  of  a  sentinel,  Major,  you 
have  undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  a  field-officer. 

O'Fla.  'Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear  boy ; 
and  therefore  no  disgrace  to  a  general.  [Exit. 

Miss  R.  Well,  Charles,  will  you  commit  yourself 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

Charles.  Most  readily;  and  let  me,  before  one 
goes  by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  I  can  ever 
make  for  your  abundant  generosity. 

Miit  R.  Hold,  hold !  so  vile  a  thing  as  money 
must  not  come  between  us.  What  shall  I  say  ?  O 
Charles!  O  Dudley!  What  difficulties  have  you 
thrown  upon  me  !  Familiarly  as  we  have  lived,  I 
shrink  at  what  I  am  doing ;  and  anxiously  as  I 
have  sought  this  opportunity,  my  fears  almost  per 
suade  me  to  abandon  it. 

Charles.  You  alarm  me ! 

Miss  R.  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been  so  dis 
tant,  and  at  this  moment  are  so  deterring,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  delicacy,  and  not  dis 
gust,  inspires  this  conduct  in  you,  I  should  sink 
with  shame  and  apprehension :  but  time  presses ; 
and  I  must  speak,  and  plainly  too.  Were  you  now 
in  possession  of  your  grandfather's  estate,  as  justly 
you  ought  to  be,  and  were  you  inclined  to  seek 
a  companion  for  life,  should  you,  or  should  you  not, 
in  that  case,  honour  your  unworthy  Charlotte  with 
your  choice  ? 

Charles.  My  unworthy  Charlotte  !  So  judge  me, 
heaven,  there  is  not  a  circumstance  on  earth  so 
valuable  as  your  happiness,  so  dear  to  me  as  your 
person:  but  to  bring  poverty,  disgrace,  reproach 
from  friends,  ridicule  from  all  the  world,  upon  a 
generous  benefactress;  thievishly  to  steal  into  an 
open  and  unreserved,  ingenuous  heart,  O  Charlotte  ! 
dear,  unhappy  girl,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 

Miss  R.  Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  have  enough ; 
make  that  enough  still  more  by  sharing  it  with  me : 
sole  heiress  of  my  father's  fortune,  a  short  time  will 
put  it  in  my  disposal ;  in  the  meanwhile  you  will  be 
sent,  to  join  your  regiment;  let  us  prevent  a  sepa 
ration,  by  setting  out  this  very  night  for  that  happy 
country,  where  marriage  still  is  free :  carry  me  this 
moment  to  Belcour's  lodgings. 

Charles.  Belcour's  ?  The  name  is  ominous ;  there's 
murder  in  it :  inexorable  honour  !  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  D'ye  pause  ?  Put  me  into  his  hands, 
while  you  provide  the  means  for  our  escape  ;  he  is 
the  most  generous,  the  most  honourable  of  men. 

Charles.  Honourable  !   most  honourable  ! 

Miss  R.  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  Do  you  demur  ? 
Have  you  forgot  your  letter  ?  Why,  Belcour  'twas 
that  prompted  me  to  this  proposal,  that  promised 
to  supply  the  means,  that  nobly  ofl'ered  his  unasked 
assistance, 


Enter  O'FLAHKRTY. 

O'Fla.  Run,  run ;  for  holy  St.  Anthony's  sake, 
to  horse,  and  away  !  The  conference  is  broke  up, 
and  the  enemy  advances  upon  a  full  Piedmontese 
trot,  within  pistol-shot  of  pur  encampment. 

Miss  R.  Here,  here  ;  down  the  back  stairs  !  O, 
Charles,  remember  me  ! 

Charles.  Farewell !  Now,  now,  I  feel  myself  a 
coward.  [Exit. 

Miss  R.  What  does  he  mean  ?  [Exit. 

O'Fla.  Ask  no  questions,  but  be  gone;  she  has 
cooled  the  lad's  courage,  and  wonders  he  feels  like 
a  coward.  There's  a  damned  deal  of  mischief  brew 
ing  between  this  hyena  and  her  lawyer  :  here  comes 
old  six-and-eight-pence — 'egad!  I'll  step  behind 
this  screen,  and  listen ;  a  good  soldier  must  some 
times  fight  in  ambush,  as  well  as  in  open  field. 

[Retires  behind  a  screen. 
Enter  VARLAND. 

Var.  Let  me  consider — five  thousand  pounds, 
prompt  payment,  for  destroying  this  scrap  of  paper, 
not  worth  five  farthings ;  'tis  a  fortune  easily  earned ; 
yes,  and  'tis  another  man's  fortune  easily  thrown 
away ;  'tis  a  good  round  sum,  to  be  paid  down  at 

once  for  a  bribe  :  but  'tis  a  d d  rogue's  trick  in 

me  to  take  it. 

O'Fla.  So,  so  !  this  fellow  speaks  truth  to  him 
self,  though  he  lies  to  other  people.  [Aside. 

Var.  'Tis  breaking  the  trust  of  my  benefactor, 
that's  a  foul  crime ;  but  he's  dead,  and  can  never 
reproach  me  with  it :  and  'tis  robbing  young  Dud 
ley  of  his  lawful  patrimony,  that's  a  hard  case  ;  but 
he's  alive,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 

O'Fla.  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring  off  the 
rogueries  of  others,  that  they  are  never  without  an 
excuse  for  their  own.  [Aside. 

Var.  Were  I  assured  now  that  Dudley  would  give 
me  half  the  money  for  producing  this  will,  that  Lady 
Rusport  does  for  concealing-  it,  I  would  deal  with 
him,  and  be  an  honest  man  at  half-price;  and  I 
wish  every  gentleman  of  my  profession  could  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  the  same  thing. 

O'Fla.  A  bargain,  old  gentleman  !  Nay,  never 
start  nor  stare  ;  you  wasn't  afraid  of  your  own  con 
science  ;  never  be  afraid  of  me. 

Var.  Of  you,  sir  !  who  are  you,  pray? 

O'Fla.  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am :  you  seem  to  wish 
to  be  honest,  but  want  the  heart  to  set  about  it ;  now 
I  am  the  very  man  in  the  world  to  make  you  so; 
for  if  you  do  not  give  up  that  paper  this  very  in 
stant,  by  the  soul  of  me,  fellow,  I  will  not  leave  one 
whole  bone  in  your  skin  that  sha'n't  be  broken. 

Var.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  take  this 
paper  from  me  ? 

O'Fla.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  keep  it  from 
young  Dudley  ?  I  don't  know  what  it  contains,  but 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer  in  my  hands  than 
in  yours ;  therefore  give  it  me  without  more  words, 
and  save  yourself  a  beating  :  do  now ;  you  had  best. 

Var.  Well,  sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a  grace  of 
necessity.  There  ;  I  have  acquitted  my  conscience, 
at  the  expense  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

O'Fla.  Five  thousand  pounds  !  Mercy  upon  me  ! 
When  there  are  such  temptations  in  the  law,  can 
we  wonder  if  some  of  the  corps  are  a  disgrace  to  it  ? 

Var.  Well,  you  have  got  the  paper ;  if  you  are  an 
honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  Dudley. 

O'Fla.  An  honest  man  !  look  at  me,  friend,  I  am 
a  soldier,  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a  knave ;  I  am  an 
Irishman,  honey ;  mine  is  not  the  country  of  dis 
honour.  Now, 'sirrah,  be  gone;  if  you  enter  these 
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doors,  or  give  Lady  Uusport  the.  leas',  item  of  wha 
has  passed,  I  will  cut  oil  both  your  ears,  and  rob 
the  pillory  of  its  due. 

\ur.   1  \vi>h  I  was  once  fairly  out  of  his  sight. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  III.—  A  Room  in  Stockwell's  Houte. 

Enter  STOCKWELL. 

Stock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Bclcnur  ;  this 
nnlile  instance  of  his  generosity.  which  old  Dudlo) 
has  been  relating,  allies  me  to  him  at  once  ;  con- 
ivalment  becomes  too  painful  ;  I  shall  be  proud  to 
own  him  for  my  son  :  but  see,  he's  here. 
Enter  BELCOUR. 

Bel.  O  my  cursed  tropical  constitution  !  'Would 
t>  heaven  I  had  been  dropped  upon  the  snows  oi 
Lapland,  and  never  felt  the  blessed  influence  of  the 
sun,  so  had  I  never  burnt  with  these  inflammatory 

'118. 

Stock.  So,  so;  you  seem  disordered,  Mr.  Belcour. 

Bel.  Disordered,  sir  !  Why  did  I  ever  quit  the 
soil  in  which  I  grew?  what  evil  planet  drew  me 
*  m  that  warm,  sunny  region,  where  naked  nature 

ilks  without  disguise,  into  this  cold,  contriving, 

tili  cial  country. 

Stock.  Come,  sir,  you've  met  a  rascal;  what 
o'that  ?  General  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

Bel.  No,  sir,  I  have  met  reflection  by  the  way  ; 
I  have  come  from  folly,  noise,  and  fury,  and  met  a 
silent  monitor.  Well,  well,  a  villain  !*  'twas  not  to 
be  pardoned  ;  pray,  never  mind  me,  sir. 

Stock.  Alas  !  my  heart  bleeds  for  him.        [Aside. 

Bel.  And  yet  I  might  have  heard  him  :  now, 
plague  upon  that  blundering  Irishman,  for  coming 
in  as  he  did  ;  the  hurry  of  the  deed  might  palliate 
the  event;  deliberate  execution  has  less  to  plead. 
Mr.  Stockwell,  I  am  bad  company  to  you. 

Stock.    Oh,  sir,  make  no  excuse.     I  think  you 


Jiave  not  found  me  forward  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  your  pleasures  and  pursuits;  'tis  not  my  disposi 
tion  ;  but  there  are  times,  when  want  of  curiosity 
would  be  want  of  friendship. 

Bet.  Ah,  sir,  mine  is  a  case  wherein  you  and  I 
shall  never  think  alike. 

S/o.-A.  'Tis  very  well,  sir;  if  you  think  I  can 
render  you  any  service,  it  may  be  worth  your  trial 
tu  confide  in  me;  if  not,  your  secret  is  safer  in 
your  o'.vn  bosom. 

Bd.  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence  ; 
pray,  sit  down  by  me.  You  must  know,  I  have  an 
affair  of  honour  on  my  hands  with  young  Dudley  ; 
and,  though  I  put  up  with  no  man's  insult,  yet  I 
wish  to  take  away  no  man's  life. 

Stuck.  I  know  "the  young  man,  and  am  apprised 
of  your  generosity  to  his  father;  what  can  have 
bro-.l  a  quarrel  between  you  ? 

.  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a  haughty 
provocation  on  his.  There  is  a  girl,  Mr.  Stockwell, 
whom  I  have  unfortunately  seen,  of  most  uncommon 
beauty  ;  she  has  withal  an  air  of  so  much  natural 
modesty,  that,  had  I  not  had  good  assurance  of  her 
being  an  attainable  wanton,  I  declare  I  should  as 
BOOH  have  thought  of  attempting  the  chastity  of 
Diana. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Stock.  Heyday  !   why  do  you  interrupt  us  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  an  Irish  gentleman  will  take  no 
denial  ;  he  says,  he  must  see  Mr.  Belcour  directly, 
upon  business  of  the  last  consequence. 

Bel.  Admit  him  ;  'tis  the  Irish  officer  that  parted 


us,  and  brings  me  young  Dudley's  challenge;  I 
should  have  made  a  long  story  of  it,  and  he'll  tell 
you  in  three  words. 

Enter  Major  O'FLAHERTY. 

O'F/a.  'Save  you,  my  dear;  and  you,  sir,  I  have 
a  little  bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  you. 

Bel.  Pray,  deliver  your  commands ;  this  gentle 
man  is  my  intimate  friend. 

O'F/a.  Why,  then,  Ensign  Dudley  will  be  glad 
to  measure  swords  with  you  yonder,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate-strect,  at  nine  o'clock;  you 
know  the  place. 

Bel.  I  do,  and  shall  observe  the  appointment. 

O'F/a.  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  sir?  we  shall 
want  a  fourth  hand. 

Stock.  Savage  as  the  custom  is,  I  close  with  your 
proposal;  and  though  I  am  not  fully  informed  of 
the  occasion  of  your  quarrel,  I  shall  rely  on  Mr. 
Belcour's  honour  for  the  justice  of  it,  aod  willingly 
stake  my  life  in  his  defence. 

O'F/a.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  honour,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  being  better  known  to  you.  But, 
harkye,  Belcour,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  part  of 
my  errand ;  there  is  the  money  you  gave  old  Dud 
ley  :  you  may  tell  it  over,  'faith ;  'tis  a  receipt  in 
full :  now  the  lad  can  put  you  to  death  with  a  safe 
conscience  ;  and  when  he  has  done  that  job  for  you, 
let  it  be  a  warning  how  you  attempt  the  sister  of  a 
man  of  honour. 

Bel.  The  sister  ! 

O'F/a.  Ay,  the  sister;  'tis  English,  is  it  not?  Of 
Irish,  'tis  all  one ;  you  understand  me  :  his  sister, 
or  Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I  think,  caJl 
her  which  you  will.  By  St.  Patrick  !  'tis  a  foolish 
piece  of  business,  Belcour,  to  go  about  to  take  away 
a  poor  girl's  virtue  from,  her,  when  there  are  so 
many  to  be  met  with  in  this  town,  who  have  disposed 
of  their's  to  your  hands.  [Exit. 

Stock.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck !  what  is  it  you 
have  done,  and  what  is  the  shocking  business  in 
which  I  have  engaged?  If  I  understand  him  right, 
'tis  the  sister  of  young  Dudley  you  have  been  at 
tempting :  you  talked  to  me  of  a  professed  wanton ; 
:he  girl  he  speaks  of  has  beauty  enough  indeed  to 
nflame  your  desires,  but  she  has  honour,  innocence, 
and  simplicity,  to  awe  the  most  licentious  passions; 
if  you  have  done  that,  Mr.  Belcour,  I  renounce 
you,  I  abandon  you,  I  forswear  all  fellowship  or 
"riendship  with  you  for  ever. 

Bel.  Have  patience  for  a  moment ;  we  do  indeed 
speak  of  the  same  person,  but  she  is  not  innocent, 
she  is  not  young  Dudley's  sister. 

Stock.  Astonishing,  who  told  you  this? 

Bel.  The  woman  where  she  lodges,  the  person  who 
lut  me  on  the  pursuit,  and  contrived  our  meetings. 

Stock.  What  woman  ?  What  person  ? 

Bel.  Fulmer  her  name  is ;  I  warrant  you,  I  did 
not  proceed  without  good  ground. 

Stock.  Fulmer,  Fulmer !     Who  waits  ? 

Enter  a  Sen-ant. 

Send  Mr.  Stukely  hither  directly  ;  [Exit  Servant.] 
'  begin  to  see  my  way  into  this  dark  transaction. 
Mr.  Belcour,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  are  no  match  for  the 
cunning  and  contrivances  of  this  intriguing  town.  t 

Enter  STUKELY. 

r'ythee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the  woman 
and  her  husband,  who  were  stopped  upon  suspicion 
f  selling  stolen  diamonds  at  our  next-door  neigh- 
our's,  the  jeweller? 
Stuke.  Fuhaer. 
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every  minute;  and  see,  madam,  agreeably  to  your 
wish,  they  are  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  CHARLES  :  afterwards  STOCKWELL,  and 

O'FLAHLUTY. 

Low.   0  Charles,  O  brother  !  how  could  you  serve 
me  so  ?  how  could  you  tell  me   you  was  going  to 
Lady  Rusport^s,  and  then  set   out  on  a  design  of 
But  where  is  he  ;  where  is 


Stock.  So  !  I  then  went  in  search  of  you.     You  may  be  sure,  Mr. 

Bel.  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those  dia- 1  Stockwell  will  enforce  the  law  against  them  as  far 
monds?  as  it  will  go. 

Stuke.  They  are  now   in  my  hand,  I  was  desired  I      Dud.  What  mischief  might  their  cursed  machina- 
to  shew  them  to  Mr.  Stockwell.  tions  have  produced,  but  for  this  timely  discovery  ! 

Stock.  Give  them  to  me.     \Vhat  do  I  see  ?     As  I         Lou.  Still  I  am  terrified ;   I   tremble  with  appre- 
live,  the  very  diamonds  Miss  Rusport  sent  hither,    hension. 

and  which  I  entrusted  to  you  to  return.  Stuke.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  with  them,  madam,  and 

Bel.  Yes,  but  I  betrayed  that   trust,  and  gave  J  you  have  nothing  to   fear ;  you  may  expect  them 
them  Mrs.  Fulmer,  to  present  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Stock.  With  a  view,  no  doubt,   to  bribe  her  to 
compliance  ? 
Bel.  I  own  it. 

Stock.  For  shame,  for  shame  ;  and  'twas  this  wo 
man's  intelligence,  you  relied  upon  for  Miss  Dud 
ley's  character. 

Bel.  I   thought  she  knew  her.     By  heaven !    I 

would  have  died,  sooner  than  have  insulted  a  wo-  I  fighting  Mr.  Belcour  ? 
man  of  virtue,  or  a  man  of  honour.  your  antagonist  ? 

Stack.  I  think  you  would ;  but  mark  the  danger  Stock.  Captain,  I  am  proud  to  see  you ;  and  you, 
of  licentious  courses :  you  are  betrayed,  robbed,  Miss  Dudley,  do  me  particular  honour.  We  have 
abused,  and,  but  for  this  providential  discovery,  in  been  adjusting,  sir,  a  very  extraordinary  and  dan- 
a  fair  way  of  being  sent  out  of  the  world,  with  all  gerous  mistake,  which,  I  take  for  granted,  my  friend 
your  follies  on  your  head.  Dear  Stukely,  go  to  my  Stukely  has  explained  to  you. 
neighbour,  tell  him,  I  have  an  owner  for  the  jewels;  Dud.  He  has.  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
and  beg  him  to  carry  the  people  under  custody  to  I  Belcour,  to  believe  he  could  be  guilty  of  a  designed 
the  London  Tavern,  and  wait  for  me  there,  [j&rif  affront  to  an  innocent  girl;  and  I  am  much  too 
STUKELY.]  I  see  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  you,  which  well  acquainted  with  your  character,  to  suppose 
you  have  narrowly  escaped  :  you  addressed  a  wo-  you  could  abet  him  in  such  design ;  I  have  no  doubt, 
man  of  honour  with  all  the  loose  incense  of  a  pro-  therefore,  all  things  will  be  set  to  rights  in  a  very  few 
fane  admirer ;  and  you  have  drawn  upon  you  the  words,  when  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
resentment  of  a  man  of  honour,  who  thinks  himself  Belcour. 

bound  to  protect  her.     Well,   sir,  you  must  atone  I      Stock.   He  has  only  stepped  into  the  counting- 
for  this  mistake.  house,  and  will  wait  upon  you  directly.     You  will 

Bel.  To  the  lady  the  most  penitent  submission  I  not  be  over  strict,  madam,  in  weighing  Mr.  Bel- 
can  make  is  justly  due  ;  but  in  the  execution  of  an  cour's  conduct  to  the  minutest  scruple  ;  his  manners, 
act  of  justice,  it  never  shall  be  said  my  soul  was  passions,  and  opinions,  are  not  as  yet  assimilated 
swayed  by  the  least  particle  of  fear.  I  have  received  to  this  climate ;  he  comes  amongst  you  a  new 
a  challenge  from  her  brother  ,  now,  though  I  would  character,  an  inhabitant  of  a  new  world  ;  and  both 
give  my  fortune,  almost  my  life  itself,  to  purchase  hospitality,  as  well  as  pity,  recommend  him  to  our 
her  happiness,  yet,  I  cannot  abate  her  one  scruple  |  indulgence, 
of  my  honour;  I  have  been  branded  with  the  name 
of  villain. 

Stock.  Ay,  sir,  you  mistook  her  character,  and  he 
mistook  your's  ;  error  begets  error. 

Bel.  Villain,  Mr.  Stockwell,  is  a  harsh  word. 
Stock.   It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  be  unsaid. 
Bel.  Come,  come,  it  shall  be  unsaid. 
Stock.  Or  else,  what  follows  ?     Why,  the  sword 


Enter  BELCOUR. 

Bel.  I  am  happy,  and  ashamed,  to  see  you ;  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  offend  you ;  I  have  for 
feited  mine,  and  erred  against  the  light  of  the  sun, 
when  I  overlooked  your  virtues ;  but  your  beauty 
was  predominant,  and  hid  them  from  my  sight ;  I 
low  perceive,  I  was  the  dupe  of  a  most  improbable 


is  drawn  ;  and  to  heal    the  wrongs  you  have  done    report,  and  humbly  entreat  your  pardon 


to  the  reputation  of  the  sister,  you  make  an  honour 
able  amends  by  murdering  the  brother. 
B&l.  Murdering ! 


done,   I   have  a  discovery  to  unfold,   that  you  will 
then,  I  hope,  be  fitted  to  receive.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V 

SCENE  I.— Stock  well's  House. 
Enter  CAPTATN  DUDLEY   LOUISA,  and  STUKELY. 
Dud.  And  are  loose  wretches,   Fulmer  and  his 


Lou.  Think  no  more  of  it;  'twas  a  mistake. 
Bel.  My  life   has  been   composed  of  little  else ; 
'twas  founded   in  mystery,    and   has  continued  in 

Stock.  'Tis  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks  the  I  error  :  I  was  once  given  to  hope,  Mr.  Stockwell, 
word  ;  in  the  vocabulary  of  modern  honour,  there  that  you  was  to  have  delivered  me  from  these  diffi- 
is  no  such  term.  But,  come,  I  don't  despair  of  culties;  but  either  I  do  not  deserve  your  confidence, 
satisfying  the  one,  without  alarming  the  other ;  that  or  I  was  deceived  in  my  expectations. 

Stock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  your  pardon, 
I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  confidence. 

Lou.  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was  asked. 
Bel.  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence,  honour 
me  so  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  in  private  with  you. 

[She  turns  to  her  Father. 

Dud.  By  all  means,  Louisa  [They  retire.}  Come, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  let  us  go  into  another  room. 

Charles.  And  now,  Major  O'Flaherly,  I  claim 
your  promise,  of  a  sight  of  the  paper,  that  is  to  un 
ravel  this  conspiracy  of  my  aunt  Rusporl's.  I  think 
I  have  waited  with  great  patience. 


wife,  in  safe  custody  ? 

Stuke.  They  are  in  good  hands;  I  accompanied        O'Fla.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  call  to  mind 
them  to  the  tavern,  where  your  son  was  to  be,  and  |  what  it  was  I  overheard ;  I  have  got  the  paper,  and 
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will  give  you  the  best  account  I  can  of  the  whole 
transaction.     [Exeunt  all  but  LOUISA  and  BEI.COI  »;. 

Bel.  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  solicited  this  audience, 
to  repeat  to  you  my  penitence  and  confusion.  How- 
shall  I  atone  ?  What  reparation  can  I  make  to  you 
and  virtue  ? 

Luu.  To  me  there's  nothing  due,  nor  anything  de 
manded  of  you  but  your  more  favourable  opinion 
for  the  future,  if  you  should  chance  to  think  of  me. 
Upon  the  part  of  virtue,  I  am  not  empowered  to 
s;.e.ik  ;  but  if  hereafter,  as  you  range  through  life, 
you  should  surprise  her  in  the  person  of  some 
wretched  female,  poor  as  myself,  and  not  so  well 
pr.uected,  enforce  not  your  advantage,  complete  not 
your  licentious  triumph;  but  raise  her,  rescue  her 
from  shame  and  sorrow,  and  reconcile  her  to  herself 
|§>in. 

Bel.  I  will,  I  will ;  by  bearing  your  idea  ever 
present  in  my  thought-',  virtue  shall  keep  an  advo 
cate  within  me  :  but  tell  me,  loveliest,  when  you 
panlon  the  offence,  can  you,  all  perfect  as  you  are, 
approve  of  the  offender  ?  As  I  now  cease  to  view 
you  in  that  false  light  I  lately  did,  can  you,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  your  bounty  will  you,  cease  also  to 
reflect  upon  the  libertine  addresses  I  have  paid  you, 
and  look  upon  me  as  your  reformed,  your  rational 
admirer? 

Lou.  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last  ?  and 
how  can  I  be  sure  the  first  fair  face  you  meet  will 
tiot  ensnare  affections  so  unsteady,  and  that  I  shall 
not  lose  you  lightly  as  I  gained  you  ? 

lit-l.  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard;  but 
there's  a  healing  virtue  in  your  eyes,  that  makes 
recovery  certain  ;  I  cannot  be  a  villain  m  your 
arms. 

Low.  That  you  can  never  be:  whomsoever  you 
shall  honour  with  your  choice,  my  life  upon't,  that 
woman  will  be  happy. 

•i    Bel.  I  see,  Miss   Dudley,  I've  not  yet  obtained 
your  paidon. 
'.    Luu.  Nay,  that  you  are  in  full  possession  of. 

!:•  I.  Oh,  seal  it  with  your  hand,  then,  bveliest  of 
women,    confirm   it    with    your   heart  :    make    me 
honourably  happy,  and  crown  your  penitent,  uot 
with  your  pardon  only,  but  your  love. 
-    Lou.  My  love! 

.  .  Enter  O'Fi.AHERTY  ;     afterwards  DUDLEY  and 
CHARLES,  with  STOCKWEI.L. 

O'Fla.  Joy,  joy  !  sing,  dance,  leap,  laugh  for  joy. 
Ha'  done  making  love,  and  fall  down  on  your  knees 
to  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  for  they  are  all  on 
your  side,  and  honest  St.  Patrick  at  the  head  of 
them. 

Charles.  O  Louisa,  such  an  event !  By  the  lucki 
est  chance  in  life,  we  have  discovered  a  will  of  my 
grandfather's,  made  in  his  last  illness,  by  which  he 
cuts  off  my  aunt  Rusport  with  a  small  annuity,  and 
leaves  me  heir  to  his  whole  estate,  with  a  fortune  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  yourself. 

L«u.  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  0,  sir,  instruct  me 
how  to  support  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune. 

[To  her  Father. 

/Ji«/.  Name  not  fortune  :  'tis  the  work  of  Provi 
dence;  'tis  the  justice  of  heaven,  that  would  not 
suffer  innocence  to  be  oppressed,  nor  your  base  aunt 
to  prosper  in  her  cruelty  and  cunning. 

[A  Servant  whispers  BEI.C  otR,  and  he  (joes  out. 

O'Fla.   You  shall   pardon    me,    Captain  'Dudley, 
you  must  not  ovi  ibok  St.  Patrick  neither;  for, 

^rny  soul,  if  he  had  not  put  it  into  my  head  to  slip 

1         the  screen,  when  your  righteous  aunt  aud 


the  lawyer  were  plotting  together,  I  don't  bee  how 
you  would  ever  have  conic  at  the  paper  there,  that 
Master  Stockwell  is  reading. 

Dud.  True,  my  good  friend,  you  are  the  father  of 
this  discovery;  but  how  did  you  contrive  to  get  this 
will  from  the  lawyer  ? 

O'Fla.  By  force,  iny  dear;  the  only  way  of  get 
ting  anything  from  the  lawyer's  clutches. 

Stock.  Well,  Major,  when  he  brings  his  action  of 
assault  and  battery  against  you,  the  least  Dudley 
can  do  is  to  defend  you  with  all  the  weapons  you 
have  put  into  his  hands. 

Charlet.  That  I  am  bound  to  do ;  and  after  the 
happiness  I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a  father's  age 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  my  next  delight  will 
be  in  offering  you  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  your 
country. 

O'Fla.  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'tis  high  time 
I  was  there,  for  'tis  now  thirty  long  years  since  1  sat 
foot  in  my  native  country,  and  by  the  power  of  St. 
Patrick  I  swear  I  think  it's  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together. 

Dud.  Ay,  Major,  much  about  that  time  have  I 
been  beating  the  round  of  service,  and  'twere  well 
for  us  both  to  give  over ;  we  have  stood  many  a 
tough  gale,  and  abundance  of  hard  blows,  but  Charles 
shall  lay  us  up  in  a  little  private,  but  safe  harbour, 
where  we'll  rest  from  our  labour,  and  peacefully 
wind  up  the  remainder  of  our  days. 

O'Fla.  Agreed;  and  you  may  take  it  as  a  proof 
of  my  esteem,  young  man,  that  Major  OTlaherty 
accepts  a  favour  at  your  hands;  for,  by  heaven,  I'd 
sooner  starve  than  say  "  I  thank  you"  to  the  man 
I  despise:  but  I  believe  you  are  an  honest  lad,  and 
I'm  glad  you've  trounced  the  old  cat;  for  on  my 
conscience.  I  believe  I  must  otherwise  have  married 
her  myself,  to  have  let  you  in  for  a  share  of  her 
fortune. 

Stock.  Hey-day  !  what's  become  of  Belcour  ? 

Lou.  One  of  your  servants  called  him  out  just 
now,  and  seemingly  on  some  earnest  occasion. 

Stock.  I  hope,  Miss  Dudley,  he  has  atoned  to  you 
as  a  gentleman  ought. 

Lou.  Mr.  Belcour,  sir,  will  always  do  what  a  gen 
tleman  ought,  and  in  my  case,  I  fear  only  you  will 
think  he  has  done  too  much. 

Stork.  What  has  he  done?  and  what  can  be  too 
much  ?  Pray  heaven,  it  may  be  as  I  wish  !  [Aside. 

Dud.  Let  us  hear  it,  child. 

Lou.  With  confusion  for  my  own  unworthiuess, 
I  confess  to  you  he  has  offered  me— 

Stock.   Himself. 

Lou.  'Tis  true. 

Stock.  Then  I  am  happy ;  all  my  doubts,  my 
cares,  are  over,  and  I  may  own  him  for  my  son. 
[Aside.]  Why,  these  are  joyful  tidings  !  Come,  my 
good  friend,  assist  me  in  disposing  your  lovely 
daughter  to  accept  this  returning  prodigal ;  he  is  no 
unprincipled,  no  hardened  libertine:  his  love  for 
you  and  virtue  is  the  same. 

Dud.  'Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt  his 
merit.  What  says  my  child  ? 

O'Fla.  Begging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a  frivolous 
sort  of  a  question,  that  of  your's,  for  you  may  see 
plainly  enough  by  the  young  lady's  looks,  that  she 
says  a  great  deal,  though  she  speaks  never  a 
word. 

Charles.  Well,  sister,  I  believe  the  Major  hai 
fairly  interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart. 

L~«u.  I  own  it ;  ami  what  must  that  heart  be, 
which  love,  honour,  and  beneficence,  like  Mr.  Bel- 
cour's,  can  make  no  impression  on  ? 
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[ACT  V. 


Stock.  I  thank  you.  What  happiness  has  this  hour 
brought  to  pass ! 

O'Fla.  Why  don't  we  all  sit  down  to  supper  then, 
and  make  a  night  on't? 

Enter  BELCOUR,  introducing  Miss  RUSPORT. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee,  who  pro- 

Eerly  comes  under  your  protection ;  she  is  equipped 
)r  Scotland ;  but  your  good  fortune,  which  I  have 
related  to  her,  seems  inclined  to  save  you  both  the 
journey.  Nay,  madam,  never  go  back;  you  are 
amongst  friends. 

Charles.  Charlotte! 

Miss  R.  The  same  ;  that  fond,  officious  girl,  that 
haunts  you  everywhere  :  that  persecuting  spirit — 

Charles.  Say  rather,  that  protecting  angel ;  such 
you  have  been  to  me. 

Mm  R.  O  Charles,  you  have  an  honest,  but  proud 
heart. 

Charles.  Nay  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 

Bel.  Seal  up  her  lips,  then ;  she  is  an  adorable 
girl ;  her  arms  are  open  to  you ;  and  love  and  hap 
piness  are  ready  to  receive  you. 

Charles.  Thus,  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my  destined 
wife.  [Embracing  her. 

Enter  Lady  RUSPORT. 

Lady  JR.  Hey-day  !  mighty  fine  !  wife,  truly ! 
mighty  well !  kissing,  embracing ;  did  ever  anything 
equal  this  ?  Why,  you  shameless  hussy !  But  I  won't 
condescend  to  waste  a  word  upon  you.  You,  sir, 
you,  Mr.  Stockwell;  you  fine,  sanctified,  fair-deal 
ing  man  of  conscience  ;  is  this  the  principle  you 
trade  upon  ?  Is  this  your  neighbourly  system,  to 
keep  a  house  of  reception  for  runaway  daughters, 
and  young  beggarly  fortune-hunters  ? 

O'Fla.  Be  advised  now,  and  don't  put.  yourself 
in  such  a  passion  :  we  were  all  very  happy  till  you 
came. 

Lady  R.  Stand  away,  sir  ;  haven't  I  reason  to  be 
in  a  passion  ? 

O'Fla.  Indeed,  honey,  and  you  have,  if  you  knew 
all. 

Lady  R.  Come,  madam,  I  have  found  out  your 
haunts  ;  dispose  yourself  to  return  home  with  me. 
Young  man,  let  me  never  see  you  within  my  doors 
again  :  Mr.  Stockwell,  I  shall  report  your  behaviour, 
depend  on  it. 

Stock.  Hold,  madam,  I  cannot  consent  to  lose 
Miss  Rusport's  company  this  evening,  and  I  am  per 
suaded  you  won't  insist  upon  it ;  'tis  an  unmotherly 
action  to  interrupt  your  daughter's  happiness  in  this 
manner,  believe  me  it  is. 

Lady  R.  Her  happiness  truly !  upon  my  word  ! 
and  I  suppose  it's  an  unmotherly  action  to  interrupt 
her  ruin ;  for  what  but  ruin  must  it  be  to  marry  a 
beggar  ?  I  think  my  sister  had  a  proof  of  that,  sir, 
when  she  made  choice  of  you.  [To  Capt.  DUDLEY. 

Dud.  Don't  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits,  Lady 
Rusport. 

O'Fla.  By  my  soul,  you'll  have  occasion  for  a  sip 
of  the  cordial  elixir  by-and-by. 

Stock.  It  don't  appear  to  me,  madam,  that  Mr. 
Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 

Lady  R.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Stockwell;  I 
am  apt  to  think  a  pair  of  colours  cannot  furnish  a 
settlement  quite  sufficient  for  the  heiress  of  Sir 
Stephen  Rusport. 

Miss  R.  But  a  good  estate,  in  aid  of  a  commission, 
may  do  something. 

Lady  R.  A  good  estate,  truly !  where  should*  he 
get  a  good  estate,  pray  ? 


Stock.  Why,  suppose  now,  a  worthy  old  gentleman, 
on  his  death-bed,  should  have  taken  it  in  mind  to 
leave  him  one — 

Lady  R.  Ha  !  what's  that  you  say  ? 

O'Fla.  O  ho  !  you  begin  to  smell  a  plot,  do  you? 

Stock.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  paper  in  the 
world,  that  runs  thus — "  I  do  hereby  give  and  be 
queath  all  my  estates,  real  and  personal,  to  Charles 
Dudley,  son  of  my  late  daughter  Louisa,  &c.&c.  &c." 

O'Fla,  There's  a  fine  parcel  of  etceteras  for  your 
ladyship. 

Lady  R.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck  !  by  what 
contrivance,  what  villainy,  did  you  get  possession 
of  that  paper  ? 

Stock.  There  was  no  villainy,  madam,  in  getting 
possession  of  it;  the  crime  was  in  concealing  it,  none 
in  bringing  it  to  light. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  that  cursed  lawyer,  Varland  ! 

O'Fla.  You  may  say  that,  'faith;  he  is  a  cursed 
lawyer,  and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I  had  to  get 
the  paper  from  him ;  your  ladyship  now  was  to  have 
paid  him  five  thousand  pounds  for  it :  I  forced  him 
to  give  it  me  of  his  own  accord,  for  nothing  at  all, 
at  all! 

Lady  R.  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this  ?  Am  I  foiled 
by  your  blundering  contrivances,  after  all  ? 

O'Fla.  'Twas  a  blunder,  'faith,  but  as  natural  a 
one  as  if  I  had  made  it  o'purpose. 

Charles.  Come,  let  us  not  oppress  the  fallen ;  do 
right  even  now,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain. 

Lady  R.  Am  I  become  an  object  of  your  pity, 
then  ?  Insufferable  !  Confusion  light  amongst  you ! 
marry,  and  be  wretched:  let  me  never  see  you  more. 

[Exit. 

Miss  R.  She  is  outrageous ;  I  suffer  for  her,  and 
blush  to  see  her  thus  exposed. 

Charles.  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  angry 
woman  disturb  our  happiness:  we  will  save  her,  in 
spite  of  herself ;  your  father's  memory  shall  not  be 
stained  by  the  discredit  of  his  second  choice. 

Miss  R.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discretion,  and 
am  in  all  things  your's. 

Bel.  Now,  lovely,  but  obdurate,  does  not  this  ex 
ample  soften  ? 

Lou.  What  can  you  ask  for  more  ?  Accept  my 
hand,  accept  my  willing  heart. 

Bel.  O,  bliss  unutterable  !  brother,  father,  friend, 
and  you,  the  author  of  this  general  joy — 

O'Fla.  Blessing  of  St.  Patrick  upon  us  all !  'tis 
a  night  of  wonderful  and  surprising  ups  and  downs: 
I  wish  we  were  all  fairly  set  down  to  supper,  and 
there  was  an  end  oa't. 

Stock.  Hold  for  a  moment !  I  have  yet  one  word 
to  interpose.  Entitled  by  my  friendship  to  a  voice 
in  your  disposal,  I  have  approved  your  match  ;  there 
yet  remains  a  father's  consent  to  be  obtained. 

Bel.  Have  I  a  father  ? 

Stock.  You  have  a  father ;  did  not  I  tell  you  I 
had  a  discovery  to  make  ?  Compose  yourself;  you 
have  a  father,  who  observes,  who  knows,  who  loves 
you. 

Bel.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense :  my  heart 
is  softened  for  the  affecting  discovery,  and  nature 
fits  me  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  My  father  !     Do  I  live  ? 

Stock.  I  am  your  father 

Bel.  It  is  too  much ;  my  happiness  overpowers 
me  ;  to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  father,  is  too  much. 
I  blush  to  think  how  little  I  deserve  you. 

Dud.    See,    children,   how  many  new   relations 
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spring  from  this  night's  unforeseen  events,  to  en 
dear  us  to  each  other. 

O'Fla.  O'my  conscience,  I  think  we  shall  be  all 
related  by-aud-by 

Stock-.  Yes,  Belc-our,  I  have  watched  you  with  a 
patient,  but  inquiring  rye,  and  I  have  discovered 
through  tlie  veil  of  sonic  irregularities,  a  heart  bruin- 
ing  with  benevolence  and  ;inim:itrd  nature:  fallible 
indivd,  but  not  incorrigible;  and  your  election  of 


this  excellent  young  lady  makes  me  glorvinac. 
knowledging  you  to  be  my  son. 

Ilfl.  I  thank  you ;  and  in  my  turn,  glory  in  the 
father  I  have  gained.  Si  nsibly  impressed  witn 
gratitude  for  such  extraordinary  dispensations,  I 
beseech  you,  amiable  Louisa,  for  the  time  to  come, 
whenever  you  perceive  me  deviating  into  error  or 
olleiic*',  bring  only  to  my  mind  the  providence  of 
this  night,  and  I  will  turn  to  reason  and  obey. 

I  Kteutu. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE    I.— An  Apartment  in   the    Houte  of  Sir 
Stephen  Bertram. 

Sir  STEPHEN  BERTRAM  and  FREDERICK. 

Sir  S.  Why  do  you  press  me  for  reasons  I'm  not 
bound  to  give  ?  If  I  choose  to  dismiss  an  assistant 
clerk  from  my  counting-house,  how  does  it  concern 
you? 

Fred.  That  clerk  you  took  at  my  recommenda 
tion  and  request :  I  am  therefore  interested  to  hope 
you  have  no  reasons  for  dismissing  him,  that  affect 
his  character. 


Sir  S.  I  am  your  father,  sir,  and  in  this  house 
sole  master  :  I  have  no  partners  to  account  to ;  nor 
will  I  brook  any  comments  on  my  conduct  from  my 
son. 

Fred.  Yet,  as  your  son,  may  I  not,  without  risk 
ing  your  displeasure,  offer  one  humble  word  upon 
the  part  of  a  defenceless,  absent  friend  ? 

Sir  S.  A  friend  ! 

Fred.  Yes,  sir ;  I  hope  I  need  not  blush  to  call 
Charles  Ratcliffe  friend.  His  virtues,  his  misfor 
tunes,  his  integrity,  (you'll  undeceive  me  if  I  err,) 
have  much  endeared  him  to  me. 

Sir  S.  Say  rather  his  connexions.  Come,  I  see 
where  all  his  friendship  points — to  folly,  to  disgrace 
— therefore,  no  more  of  it.  Break  off;  new  friend 
ships  will  cost  you  dear  ;  'tis  better  you  should  cease 
to  call  him  friend,  than  put  it  in  his  power  to  call 
you  brother.  In  one  word,  Frederick,  I  never  will 
accept  of  Ratcliffe's  sister  as  my  daughter-in-law  ; 
nor,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  shall  you  so  far  forget  your 
self  as  to  make  her  your  mistress. 

Fred.  Mistress!  Good  heaven  ! — But  I'll  restrain 
myself. — You  never  saw  Miss  Ratcliffe. 

Sir  S.  I  wish  you  never  had. — But  you  have  seen 
!  your  last  of  her,  or  me — I  leave  it  to  your  choice. 

[Exit. 

Fred.  I  have  no  choice  to  make  ;  she  is  my  wife 
— and  if  to  take  beauty,  virtue,  and  elegance,  with 
out  fortune,  when  my  father  would  have  me  take 
fortune  without  them,  is  a  crime  that  merits  disin 
heritance,  I  must  meet  my  punishment  as  I  can. 
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The  only  thing  I  dread  is  the  severe  but  honourable 
reproach  of  my  friend  Ratcliffe,  to  whom  this  mar 
riage  is  a  secret,  and  whose  disinterested  resentment 
I  know  not  how  to  face :  I  must  dissemble  with  him 
still,  for  I  am  unorepared  with  my  defence,  and  he 
is  here 

Enter  CHARLES  RATCLIFFE. 

Char.  Well  met,  Frederick. 

Fred.   I  wish  I  could  say  so. 

Char.  Why,  what's  the  matter  now 

Fred.   1  have  no  good  news  to  tell  you. 

Char.  I  don't  expect  it ;  you  are  not  made  to  be 
the  bearer  of  good  news  :  knavery  engrosses  all  for 
tune's  favour,  and  fools  run  up  and  down  with  the 
tidings  of  it. 

Fred.  You  are  still  a  philosopher. 

Char.  I  cannot  tell  that,  till  I  am  tried  with  pros 
perity  :  it  is  that  which  sets  our  failings  in  full 
view;  adversity  conceals  them. — But  come,  dis 
cuss  :  tell  me  in  what  one  part  of  my  composition 
the  ingenious  cruelty  of  fortune  can  place  another 
blow. 

Fred.  By  my  soul,  Charles,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
you,  because  the  blow  is  now  given  by  a  hand  I 
wish  to  reverence.  You  know  the  temper  of  Sir 
Stephen  Bertram  :  he  is  my  father,  therefore  I  will 
not  enlarge  upon  a  subject  that  would  be  painful  to 
us  botlu  It  is  with  infinite  regret  I  have  seen  you 
(nobly  descended,  and  -jtill  more  nobly  endowed,) 
earning  a  scanty  maintenance  at  your  desk  m  his 
counting-house  :  it  is  a  slavery  you  are  now  released 
from. 

Char.  I  understand  you  ;  Sir  Stephen  has  no  fur 
ther  commands  for  me.  I  will  go  to  him  and  deliver 
up  my  keys.  [Going. 

Fred.  Have  patience  for  a  moment.  Do  you  guess 
his  reasons  for  this  hasty  measure  ? 

Char.  What  care  I  for  his  reasons,  when  I  know 
they  cannot  touch  my  honour. 

Fred.  Oh  !  Charles,  my  heart  is  penetrated  with 
your  situation  :  what  will  become  of  those  belovec 
objects  ? 

Char.  Why,  what  becomes  of  all  the  objects 
misery  lays  low  ?  .they  shrink  from  sight  and  are 
forgotten. — You  know  I  will  not  hear  you  on  this 
subject;  'twas  not  with  my  consent  you  ever  knew 
there  were  such  objects  in  existence. 

Fred.  I  own  it ;  but  in  this  extremity,  methink 
you  might  relax  a  little  from  that  rigid  honour. 

Char.  Never  ;  but,  as  the  body  of  a  man  is  brace< 
by  winter,  so  is  my  resolution  by  adversity.  On  thi 
point  only  we  can  ditfer.  Why  will  my  friend  per 
sist  in  urging  it  ? 

Fred.  I  have  done.     You  have  your  way. 

Char.  Then,  with  your  leave,  I'll  go  to  your  father 
Fred.  Hold!  Here  comes  one  that  supersedes  al 
•ther -visitors — old  Sheva,  the  rich  Jew,  the  meres 
muckworm  in  the  city  of  London.  How  the  ol 
Hebrew  casts  about  for  prodigals  to  snap  at ! — PI 
throw  him  out  a  bait  for  sport. 

Char.  No,  let  him  pass ;  what  sport  can  his  in 
firmitics  afford? 

Enter  SHEVA. 

Sheva.  The  goot  day  to  you,  my  young  master 
How  is  it  with  your  health,  I  pray  ?  Is  your  fader 
Sir  Stephen  Bertram,  and  my  very  good  patron,  t< 
be  spoken  with  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  at  home,  and  to  be  spokei 
with  under  some  precaution,  Sheva :  if  you  bring 
him  money,  you  would  be  welcome. 


Sheva.  Ah  !  that  is  very  goot.  Monies  is  wel- 
ome  every  where. 

Fred.  Pass  on,  pass  on  !  no  more  apologies. 
Jood  man  of  money,  save  your  breath  to  count  your 
;uineas.  [Exit  SHEVA.]  That  fellow  would  not  let 
lis  shadow  fall  upon  the  earth,  if  he  could  help  it. 

Char.  You  are  too  hard  upon  him.  The  thing  is 
ourteous. 

Fred.  Hang  him!  he'll  bow  for  half-a-crown. 
iis  carcase  and  its  covering  would  not  coin  into  a 
lucat,  yet  he  is  a  moving  mine  of  wealth. 

Char.  You  see  these  characters  with  indignation: 

contemplate  them  with  pity.  I  have  a  fellow- 
eeling  for  poor  Sheva :  he  is  as  much  in  poverty  as 
'.  am,  only  it  is  poverty  of  another  species  :  he  wants 
what  he  has ;  I  have  nothing,  and  want  everything. 
Misers  are  not  unuseful  members  of  the  community  ; 
hey  act  like  dams  to  rivers,  hold  up  the  stream  that 
else  would  run  to  waste,  and  make  deep  water  where 
here  would  be  shallows. 

Fred.  I  recollect  you  was  his  rescuer ;  I  did  not 
enow  you  were  his  advocate. 

Char.  'Tis  true,  I  snatched  him  out  of  jeopardy. 
Vly  countrymen,  with  all  their  natural  humanity, 
lave  no  objection  to  the  hustling  of  a  Jew.  The 
loor  old  creature  was  most  roughly  handled. 

Fred.  What  was  the  cause  ? 

Char.  I  never  asked  the  cause.  There  was  a 
hundred  upon  one  ;  that  was  cause  enough  for  me  to 
make  myself  a  second  to  the  party  overmatched.— 
I  got  a  few  hard  knocks,  but  I  brought  off  my  man. 

Fred.  The  synagogue  should  canonize  you  for  the 
deed. 

Pe-enter  SHEVA. 

Sheva.  Aha  !  there  is  no  business  to  be  done ; 
there  is  no  talking  to  your  fader.  He  is  not  just 
now  in  the  sweetest  of  all  possible  tempers.  Any 
thing  Mr.  Bertram,  wanted  in  my  way  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  Sheva,  there  is  enough  wanted  in 
your  way,  but  I  doubt  it  is  not  in  your  will  to  do  it. 

Sheva.  I  do  always  do  my  utmost  for  my  princi 
pals  :  I  never  spare  my  pains  when  business  is  go 
ing  :  be  it  ever  such  a  trifle  I  am  thankful.  Every 
little  helps  a  poor  man  like  me. 

Fred.  You  speak  of  your  spirit,  I  suppose,  when 
you  call  yourself  a  poor  man.  All  the  world  knows 
you  roll  in  riches. 

Sheva.  The-  world  knows  no  great  deal  of  me.  I 
do  not  deny  that  my  monies  may  roll  a  little,  but 
for  myself  I  do  not  roll  at  all.  I  live  sparingly,  and 
labour  hard,  therefore  I  am  called  a  miser — I  can 
not  help  it;  an  uncharitable  dog — I  must  endure  it; 
a  bloodsucker,  an  extortioner,  a  Shylock, — hard 
names,  Mr.  Frederick ;  but  what  can  a  poor  Jew 
say  in  return,  if  a  Christian  chooses  to  abuse  him  ? 

Fred.  Say  nothing,  but  spend  your  money  like  a 
Christian. 

Sheva.  We  have  no  abiding  place  on  earth,  no 
country,  no  home  :  everybody  rails  at  us,  everybody 
flouts  us,  everybody  points  us  out  for  their  maygame 
and  their  mockery.  If  your  play-writers  want  a 
butt  or  a  buffoon,  or  a  knave  to  make  sport  of,  out 
comes  a  Jew  to  be  baited  and  buffetted  through  five 
long  acts,  for  the  amusement  of  all  good  Christian?. 
Cruel  sport! — merciless  amusement!  Hard  deal 
ings  for  a  poor  stray  sheep  of  the  scattered  flock  of 
Abraham  !  How  can  you  expect  us  to  shew  kind 
ness,  when  we  receive  none  ? 

Char.  [Advancing.]  That  is  true,  friend  Sheva,  I 
can  witness  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  too  much 
justice  in  your  complaint 
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Sheva.  Bless  this  goot  light !  I  did  not  see  you— 
'tis  my  very  goot  friend,  Mr.  Katcliffe,  as  I  live. — 
Give  ine  your  pardon,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  your 
pardon.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  iu  your  hearing, 
that  there  is  no  charity  for  the  poor  Jews.  Truly, 
sir,  I  am  under  very  great  obligations  to  you  for  your 
generous  protection  t'other  night,  when  I  was,  mob 
bed  and  maltreated;  ami,  fur  au^ht  1  c.ui  tell, 
should  have  been  massacred,  had  not  you  stood  for 
ward  in  my  defence.  Truly,  sir,  I  bear  it  very 
thankful  in  my  remembrance ;  truly  I  do ;  yes 
truly. 

Fred.  Leave  me  with  him,  Charles;  I'll  hold  him 
in  discourse  whilst  you  go  to  my  fat  her. 

[Exit  CHAULES. 

Sheva.  Oh  !  it  was  goot  deed,  very  goot  deed,  to 
save  a  poor  Jew  from  a  pitiless  mob  ;  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you,  worthy  Mr.  Ah  !  the  gentleman 
is  gone  away  ;  that  is  another  thing. 

Fred.  It  is  so,  but  your  gratitude  need  not  go 
away  at  the  same  time  ;  you  are  not  bound  to  make 
good  the  old  proverb—"  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 
Sheva.  No,  no,  no ;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
him,  not  only  for  my  life,  but  for  the  monies  and  the 
valuables  1  had  about  me ;  I  had  been  hustled  out 
of  them  all  but  for  him. 

Fred.  Well,  then,  having  so  much  gratitude  for 
his  favours,  you  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  return  to  him. 

Sheva.  Yes,  yes ;  and  I  do  make  him  a  return  of 
my  thanks  and  goot  wishes  very  heartily.  What 
can  a  poor  Jew  say  more  ?  I  do  wish  him  all  goot 
things,  and  give  him  all  goot  words. 

Fred.  Good  words,  indeed  !  What  are  they  to  a 
man  who  is  cast  naked  upon  the  wide  world,  with  a 
widowed  mother  and  a  defenceless  sister,  who  look 
up  to  him  for  their  support  ? 

Sheva.  Good  lack,  good  lack  !  I  thought  he  was 
in  occupations  in  your  fader's  counting-house. 

Fred.  He  was ;  and  from  his  scanty  pittance, 
piously  supported  these  poor  destitutes :  that  source 
is  now  stopped,  and  as  you,  when  in  the  midst  of 
rioters,  was  in  want  of  a  protector,  so  is  he,  in  the 
midst  of  his  misfortunes,  in  want  of  some  kind  friend 
to  rescue  him. 

Sheva.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  this  world  is  full  of 
sadness  and  of  sorrow ;  miseries  upon  miseries  ! 
unfortunates  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  and 
poor  Sheva  has  but  two  weak  eyes  to  find  tears  for 
them  all. 

Fred.  Come,  come,  Sheva,  pity  will  not  feed  the 
hungry,  nor  clothe  the  naked,  llatcliffe  is  the 
frii-nd  of  my  heart :  I  am  helpless  in  myself;  my 
father,  though  just,  is  austere  in  the  extreme  ;  I 
dare  not  resort  to  him  for  money,  nor  can  I  turn 
my  thoughts  to  any  other  quarter  for  the  loan  of  a 
small  sum  in  this  extremity,  except  to  you. 

Sheva.  To  me  !  good  lack,  to  me  !  What  will  be 
come  of  me  ?  What  will  Sir  Stephen  say  ?  He  is 
full  of  monies ;  but  then  again,  he  is  a  close  man, 
very  austere,  as  you  say,  and  very  just,  but  not 
very  generous. 

Fred.  Well,  well,  let  me  have  your  answer. 
•S/uL-a.  Yes,  yes;  but  my  answer  will  not  please 
you  without  the  monies  :  I  shall  be  a  Jewish  dog, 
a  baboon,  an  imp  of  Beelzebub,  if  I  don't  rind  the 
monies  ;  and  when  my  moaies  is  all  gone,  what 
•hall  I  be  then  ?  An  as.,  a  fool,  a  jack-a-daudy  ! — 
Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear !  Well,  there  must  be  condi 
tions,  look  you. 

trcd.  To  be  sure:  security  twice  secured;  pre 
mium  and  interest,  and  bond  and  judgment  into  the 
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bargain.  Only  enable  me  to  preserve  my  friend, 
give  me  that  transport,  and  I  care  not  what  I  pay 
lor  it. 

•V /;rr<*.  Mercy  on  your  heart  !  what  haste  and 
hurry  you  are  in  !  How  much  did  you  want?  One 
hiui'lri'd  pounds,  did  you  say? 

l-'n-d.  More  than  one,  more  than  one. 

Shera.  Ah,  poor  Sheva !  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  what !    so  much  as   two  hundred  ?  'tis  a 
deal  of  monies. 

/  "I.  Come,  friend  Sheva,  at  one  word — three 
hundred  pounds. 

Sheva.  Mercies  defend  me,  what  a  sum ! 

Fred.  Accommodate  me  with  three  hundred 
pounds  ;  make  your  own  terms ;  consult  your  con 
science  in  the  bargain,  and  I  will  say  you  are  a 
good  fellow.  Oh  Sheva  !  did  you  but  know  the 
luxury  of  relieving  honour,  innocence,  and  beauty, 
from  distress  ! 

Sheva.  Oh  !  'tis  a  great  luxury,  I  dare  say,  else 
you  would  not  buy  it  at  so  high  a  price.  Well, 
well,  well !  I  have  thought  a  little,  and  if  you  will 
come  to  my  poor  cabin  in  Duke's  Place,  you  shall 
have  the  monies. 

Fred.  Well  said,  my  gallant  Sheva  !  Shall  I 
bring  a  bond  with  me  to  fill  up  ? 

Sheva.  No,  no,  no  ;  we  have  all  those  in  my  shop. 

Fred.  I  don't  doubt  it :  all  the  apparatus  of  an 
usurer.  [Aside.]  Farewell,  Sheva !  be  ready  with 
your  instruments,  I  care  not  what  they  are :  only 
let  me  have  the  money,  and  you  may  proceed  to 
dissection  as  soon  after  as  you  please.  [Exit. 

Sheva.  Heigho !  I  cannot  choose  but  weep. 
Sheva,  thou  art  a  fool.  Three  hundred  pounds,  by 
the  day,  how  much  is  that  in  the  year  ? — Oh  dear, 
oh  dear !  I  shall  be  ruined,  starved,  wasted  to  a 
atch  light.  Bowels,  you  shall  pinch  for  this  :  I'll 
not  eat  flesh  this  fortnight :  I'll  suck  the  air  for 
nourishment :  I'll  feed  upon  the  steam  of  an  alder 
man's  kitchen,  as  I  put  my  nose  down  his  area,— 
Well,  well !  but  soft,  a  word,  friend  Sheva !  Art 
thou  not  rich  ?  monstrous  rich,  abominably  rich  ? 
and  yet  thou  livest  on  a  crust.  Be  it  so  !  thou  dost 
tint  thine  appetites  to  pamper  thine  affections; 
thou  dost  make  thyself  to  live  in  poverty,  that  the 
joor  may  live  in  plenty.  Well,  well  !*  so  long  as 
hou  art  a  miser  only  to  thine  own  cost,  thou  mayest 
mg  thyself  in  this  poor  habit,  and  set  the  world's 
contempt  at  nought. 

Enter  CHARLES  RATCLIPFE,  not  noticing  the  Jew. 

Char.  Unfeeling,  heartless  man,  I've  done  with 
•ou.  I'll  dig,  beg,  perish,  rather  than  submit  to 
such  unnatural  terms  !  I  may  remain  :  my  mother 
and  my  sister  must  be  banished  to  a  distance.  Why, 
his  Jew,  this  usurer,  this  enemy  to  our  faith,  whose 
ic.art  is  in  his  bags,  would  not  have  used  me  thus— 
['11  question  him.  Sheva  ! 

Sheva.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Char.  I  do  not  know  the  word. 

Sheva.  What  is  your  will,  then  ?  speak  it 

Char.  Sheva  !— You  have  been  a  son— you  had  a 
mother— dost  remember  her  ? 

Sheva.  Goot  lack,  goot  lack !  do  I  remember 
her  ! — 

Cha.r.  Didst  love  her,  chorish  her,  support  her  ? 

Shera.  Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  it  is  as  much  as  my  poor 
heart  will  bear  to  think  of  her.  I  would  have  died— 

Char.  Thou  hast  affections,  feelings,  charities — 

Sheva.   I  am  a  maa,  sir,  call  me  how  you  please. 

Char.  I'll  call  you  Chiistiau,  then ;  and  this 
proud  merchant,  Jew. 

3  Z 
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Sheva.  I  shall  not  thank  you  for  that  compliment. 

Char.  And  hadst  thou  not  a  sister  too  ? 

Sheva.  No ;  no  sister,  no  broder,  no  son,  no 
daughter ;  I  am  a  solitary  being,  a  waif  on  the 
world's  wide  common. 

Char.  And  thou  hast  hoarded  wealth,  till  thou  art 
sick  with  gold,  even  to  plethora.  Thy  bags  run  over 
with  the  spoils  of  usury,  thy  veins  are  glutted  with 
the  blood  of  prodigals  and  gamesters. 

Sheva.  I  have  enough ;  something  perhaps  to 
spare. 

Char.  And  I  have  nothing,  nothing  to  spare,  but 
miseries,  with  which  my  measure  overflows.  By 
heaven,  it  racks  my  soul,  to  think  that  those  be 
loved  sufferers  should  want,  and  this  thing  so 
abound  !  [ Aside.]  Now,  Sheva,  now,  if  you  and  I 
were  out  of  sight  of  man,  benighted  in  some  desert, 
wild  as  my  thoughts,  naked  as  my  fortune,  should 
you  not  tremble  ? 

Sheva.  What  should  I  tremble  for  ? — You  could 
not  harm  a  poor  defenceless  aged  man. 

CJiar.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  could  not  harm  you, 
Sheva,  whilst  I  retained  my  senses. 

Sheva.  Sorrow  disturbs  them :  yes,  yes,  it  is  sor 
row.  Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  poor  Sheva  in  his  time  has 
been  driven  mad  with  sorrow. — 'Tis  a  hard  world. 

Char.  Sir,  I  have  done  you  wrong.  You  pity  me, 
I'm  sure  you  do  :  those  tones  could  never  proceed 
but  from  a  feeling  heart. 

Sheva.  Try  me,  touch  me ;  I  am  not  made  of 
marble. 

Char.  No,  on  my  life  you  are  not. 

Sheva.  Nor  yet  of  gold  extorted  from  the  prodi 
gal  :  I  am  no  shark  to  prey  upon  mankind.  What 
I  have  got,  I  have  got  by  little  and  little,  working 
hard  and  pinching  my  own  bowels. — I  could  say 
something  :  it  is  in  my  thoughts ;  but  no,  I  will  not 
say  it  here.  This  is  the  house  of  trade ;  that  is  not 
to  my  purpose.  Come  home  with  me,  so  please 
you;  'tis  but  a  little  walk,  and  you  shall  see  what 
I  have  shown  to  no  man— -Sheva' s  real  heart :  I  do 
not  carry  it  in  my  hand.  Come,  I  pray  you,  come 
along.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.— Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  Lodgings. 
Enter  ELIZA  KATCLIFFE. 

Eliza.  Oh,  happy  me  !  possessed  of  all  my  heart 
delights  in ;  and  miserable  me,  for  having  ruined 
what  I  love.  Alas  !  poor  Bertram,  fond  to  despera 
tion,  generous  to  thy  destruction  ! — Why  then  did 
I  marry  ?  Wherefore  did  I  suffer  him  to  be  the 
victim  of  fatal  passion  ?  What  power  perverted 
understanding,  heart,  humanity  ?  What  power,  but 
that  which  can  do  all  things,  good  or  ill,  make 
virtue,  and  unmake  it,  animate  our  courage,  and 
extinguish  it? — Love  is  at  once  my  crime  and  my 
excuse.  Good  heavens  !  my  mother. 

Enter  MRS.  RATCLIFFE. — ELIZA  taxes  her  hand  and 
kisses  it. 

Mrs.  R.  Eliza !  child !  what  means  this  more 
than  usual  agitation  ? 

Eliza.  Is  it  then  more  than  usual  ? 

Mrs.  R.  You  weep. 

Eliza.  Do  I  ?  'Tis  natural,  when  I  contemplate  a 
face  so  dear  and  so  decayed,  furrowed  with  cares 


and  sorrows  for  my  sake. — Ah  !  my  dear  mother, 
you  have  loved  me  much  too  well. 

Mrs.  R.  My  darling,  can  that  be,  seeing  I  love 
your  brother  also  ?  You  share  my  heart  between 
you. 

Eliza.  Give  all  to  him ;  he  has  deserved  it  better. 

Mrs.  R.  Heaven  bless  him  in  the  extent  of  his 
deservings  !  On  him  rests  all  our  hope  ;  to  him  we 
cling,  as  to  the  last  dear  relic  of  our  wrecked  nobi 
lity.  But  he's  a  man,  Eliza,  and  endowed  with 
strength  and  fortitude  to  struggle  in  the  storm  ;  we 
are  weak,  helpless  women,  and  can  do  no  more  than 
suffer  and  submit. 

Eliza.  True ;  but  there  is  a  part  allotted  to  the 
weakest,  even  to  me ;  an  humble  one  indeed,  and 
easily  performed,  since  nothing  is  required  but  to 
obey,  to  love  you,  and  to  honour  you. 

Mrs.  JR.  And  you  have  done  it  faithfully,  my 
child. 

Eliza.  You  think  so,  my  dear  mother ;  but  your 
praise  is  my  reproach. — Oh  !  had  I  now  a  crime 
upon  my  conscience,  and  should  I  kneel  thus,  and 
beg  for  pardon  at  your  fedt,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Mrs.  R.  Astonishment  might  keep  me  silent  for 
a  while,  but  my  first  words  would  be  to  pity  and 
forgive  you. 

Eliza"  That  I  can  err,  this  guilty  hand  will  wit 
ness.  Well  may  you  start.  That  hand  is  Bertram's; 
and  that  ring,  pledged  at  the  altar,  was  put  on  by 
him  this  very  morning :  I  am  Bertram's  wife. 

Mrs.  R.  Rise,  quit  this  supplicating  posture,  till 
you  find  yourself  in  the  presence  of  some  person  less 
disposed  to  pardon  you  than  I  am. 

Eliza.  How  mild  is  that  rebuke  !  how  merciful ! 
Your  eye,  like  nature's,  penetrates  my  heart ;  you 
see  it  weak  as  woman's  resolution  is — impassioned, 
not  impure ;  conquered,  but  not  corrupted. 

Mrs.  JR.  I  see  myself  reflected  in  my  child.  Jus 
tice  demands  a  censure ;  conscious  recollection 
checks  me  from  pronouncing  it ;  but  you  have  a 
brother,  whose  high  soaring  spirit  will  not  brook 
clandestine  marriages :  your  husband  has  a  father 
of  another  spirit,  as  I  fear.  Alas  !  my  child,  be 
twixt  the  lofty  and  the  low,  you  may  steer  well  to 
keep  a  steady  course. 

Eliza.  I  see  my  danger;  and  though  Bertram's 
ardour  painted  it  in  fainter  colours  than  its  true 
complexion  may  demand,  yet  I  should  hope  the 
nature  of  a  father  cannot  be  so  stern  as  never  to 
forgive  a  choice  that  disappoints ;  but,  let  me  hope, 
does  not  disgrace  him. 

Mrs.  R.  The  name  of  Ratcliffe  cannot.  A  daugh 
ter  of  your  house,  in  better  days,  would  hardly 
have  advanced  his  knighthood  higher  than  her  foot- 
cloth. 

Eliza.  Ay,  madam ;  but  the  pride  of  birth  does 
but  add  stings  to  poverty.  We  must  forget  those 
days. 

Mrs.  R.  Your  father  did  not. 

Eliza.  Ah  !  my  father  ! — - 

Mrs.  R.  Your  brother  never  will. 

Eliza.  Yet  he  is  humble  for  our  sakes.     Thii 
what  he  does.    Good  heavens,  my  husband's  fall 
clerk  !     Dear  madam,  tell  me  why  he  did  not  rat! 
go  where  his  courage  called  him,  where  his  pei 
would  have  graced  the  colours  that  he  carried  ? 

Mrs.  R.  Child,  child,  what  colours  ?    Surely 
forger  the  interdiction  of  a  father  barred  him 
that  service. 

Eliza.  Alas,  alas  ! 

Mrs.  R.    The  bread  would   choke   him   that 
earned  under  a  father's  curse. 
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Eliza.  We  have  bled  for  our  opinions,  and  we 
have  starved  for  them  ;  the  axe,  the  sword,  and 
poverty,  h;ive  made  sad  havoc  with  our  family  :  'tis 
time  we  were  at  peace.  The  world  is  now  before 
us  :  on  this  hour  depends  the  fate  of  all  perhaps  that 
are  to  come.  Frederick  is  with  his  father ;  he  is 
determined  to  avow  his  marriage,  and  to  meet  the 
consequences.  I  never  saw  Sir  Stephen,  and  have 
nothing  but  conjecture  to  direct  me ;  I  tremble  for 
the  event. 

Mrs.  R.  'Tis  a  distressful  interim ;  and  it  is  now 
the  hour  when  I  expect  your  brother. 

Eliza.  Oli  !  that  is  worse  than  all ;  for  pity's  sake 
hide  me  from  him  till  Frederick  returns :  let  me 
retire. 

Mrs.  Ji.  Come,  then,  my  child  !  I  know  not  what 
it  is,  but  something  whispers  me,  that  all  will  yet 
be  well. 

Eliza.  Ten  thousand  blessings  on  you  for  that 
cheering  hope  :  how  my  heart  bounds  to  embrace 
it !  'Tis  an  auspicious  omen,  and  I  hail  it  like  the 
voice  of  inspiration.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Sheva's  House. 

Enter  DORCAS. 

Dor.  Why,  Jabal !  I  say,  Jabal !  Where  are  you, 
sluggard  ? 

Enter  JABAL. 

Jabal.  Here  am  I,  Mother  Dorcas  !  Oh  !  what  a 
starving  star  was  I  born  under,  to  be  the  rich  Jew's 
poor  servant.  No  rest,  no  peace,  whilst  you  are 
awake.  Lud-a-mercy  !  if  you  did  but  know  how 
your  pipe  echoes  in  this  empty  house  ! 

Dor.  Child !  child  !  you  must  not  think  to  be 
idle  here. 

Jabal.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Brush  the 
bare  walls  for  a  breakfast?  A  spider  could  not 
make  a  meal  upon  them. 

Dor.  I  warrant  thou  hast  filled  thy  belly,  cormo 
rant. 

Jabal.  I  have  not  had  a  bellyful  since  I  belonged 
to  you.  You  take  care  there  shall  be  no  fire  in  the 
kitchen;  master  provides  no  prog  upon  the  shelf; 
BO,  between  you  both,  I  have  plenty  of  nothing  but 
cold  and  hunger. 

Dor.  Hunger,  indeed  !  How  should  thy  stomach 
«ver  be  filled,  when  there  is  no  bottom  to  it  ?  'tis 
like  the  Dead  Sea,  fathomless. 

Jabal.  'Tis  like  the  Dead  Sea  so  far,  that  neither 
fish  nor  flesh  are  to  be  found  within  it. 

Dor.  Sirrah  !  you  have  a  better  master  than  you 
ink  for.     It  is  unknown  the   charities  he  gives 
iway. 

Jabal.  You're  right,  it  is  unknown  ;  at  least  I 
never  found  the  secret  out.  If  it  is  charity  to  keep 
an  empty  cupboard,  he  has  that  to  boast  of:  the 
very  rats  would  run  away  from  such  a  caterer.  If 
it  is  charity  to  clothe  the  naked,  here  is  a  sample 
of  it;  examine  this  old  drab;  you  may  count  the 
threads  without  spectacles;  a  spider's  web  is  a  warm 
blanket  to  it.  If  it  is  charity  to  feed  the  hungry, 
I  have  an  empty  stomach  at  his  service  to  which 
his  charity,  at  this  present  moment,  would  be  very 
seasonable. 

Dor.    You  must  mortify  your  carnal  appetites; 
how  often  shall  I  teach  you  that  lesson  ? 
Jiiliut.  Every  time  I  set  eyes  upon  you. 
l)> •>•.   Havrn't  you  the  credit  of  belonging  to  one 
of  the  richest  men  iti  the  city  <»f  London  ? 
•  Ji'J'nl.   I  wish  I  was  turnspit  to  the  poorest  cook's- 
•hop  instead.     Oh  !  if  my  master  had  but  fixed  his 


abode   at   Pye-Cornor  or    Pudding-Lane,  or   lY-Ji 
Street-Hill,  or  any  of  those  savoury  places!      \\  li.r 
iim  I  the   fatter  for   the  empty   dignity   of   Duke's 
Place  ?    I  had  rather  be  a  miser'*  heir  than  an. 
servant. 

Dor.  And  who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Master 
has  not  a  relation  I  ever  heard  of  in  the  universal 
world. 

Jabal.  No,  he  has  starved  them  all  out.  A  cha 
meleon  could  not  live  with  him  :  he  would  grudge 
him  even  the  air  he  feeds  on. 

Dor.  For  shame,  slanderer!  His  good  deeds  will 
shine  out  in  time. 

Jabal.  I  sha'n't  stand  in  their  light;  they  may 
shine  through  me,  for  I  am  grown  transparent  in  his 
service.  Had  not  he  like  to  have  bet-:i  torn  to 
pieces  t'other  day  by  the  mob,  for  whipping  a 
starved  cat  out  of  his  area. 

Dor.  And  whose  fault  was  that  but  thine,  un 
gracious  boy,  for  putting  it  there  ?  I  am  sure  1 
have  cause  to  bless  the  gentleman  that  saved  him. 
But,  hush  !  here  comes  my  good  master ;  and,  as  I 
live,  the  very  gentleman  with  him.  Ah  !  then  I 
guess  what  is  going  forward. 

Enter  SHEVA  and  CHARLES  RATCLIFFE. 

Sheva.  So,  so,  sa !  What's  here  to  do  with  you  ? 
Why  are  you  not  both  at  your  work  ? — Dorcas,  a 
cup  of  cold  water — I  am  very  thirsty.  [Exit  DORCAS. 

Jabal.  Are  you  not  rather  hungry  too,  sir  ? 

Sheva.  Hold  your  tongue,  puppy  !  Get  about 
your  business :  and,  here ;  take  my  hat,  clean  it 
carefully  ;  but  mind  you  do  not  brush  it ;  that  will 
wear  off  the  nap. 

Jabal.  The  nap,  indeed  !  There  is  no  shelter  for 
a  flea.  [Exit. 

Sheva.  Aha !  I  am  tired.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Ratcliffe.  I  am  an  old  man.  Sit  you  aown,  I 
pray  you,  sit  you  down,  and  we  will  talk  a  little. 
[DORCAS  brings  a  glass  of  water.]  So,  so,  that  is 
right.  Water  is  goot. — Fie  upon  you,  Dorcas ;  why 
do  you  not  offer  the  glass  to  my  guest  before  me  ? 

Dor.  Lord  love  him !  I'd  give  him  wine,  if  I 
had  it. 

Sheva.  No,  no,  it  is  goot  water ;  it  is  better  than 
wine  :  wine  is  heating,  water  is  cooling ;  wine  costs 
monies,  water  comes  for  nothing.  Your  good  health, 
sir.  Oh  !  'tis  delicious,  it  is  satisfying :  I  was  very 
empty  before  ;  my  stomach  was  craving,  now  I  am 
quite  content.  Go  your  ways,  Dorcas  ;  go  your 
ways.  [Exit  DORCAS.]  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
you  to  but  that  water,  which  you  would  not  drink  : 
'twas  very  goot  water,  notwithstanding.  Ah!  Mr. 
liatcliffe,  I  must  be  very  saving  now  :  I  must  pinch 
close. 

Char.  For  what?  Are  you  not  rich  enough  to 
allow  yourself  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ? 

Sheva.  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes  !  I  am  rich  to  be  sure. 
Mercy  on  me,  what  a  world  of  monies  should  I  now 
have,  if  I  had  no  pity  in  my  heart !  But  it  melts 
and  melts,  or  else — Oh !  dear  me,  what  a  heap  it 
would  have  been  ! 

Char.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  say  there  are  some 
seeming  contradictions  in  your  character,  which  I 
cannot  reconcile.  You  give  away  your  money,  it 
should  seem,  with  the  generosity  of  a  prince,  and  I 
hear  you  lament  over  it  in  the  language  of  a  miser 

Sht-i'a.  That  is  true,  that  is  very  true  :  I  love  my 
monies,  I  do  love  them  dearly  ;  but  I  love  my  fel 
low-rreuturos  a  little  belter. 

Char.  S,en<^  you  .uo  so  charitable  to  others,  why 
then  can  you  not  spare  a  little  lor  \ourself? 
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Sheva.  Because  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  being 
such  a  baby,  a  child,  a  chicken.  Your  people  do 
not  love  me,  what  business  have  t  to  love  your 
people  ?  I  am  a  Jew ;  my  fathers,  up  to  Abraham, 
all  were  Jews.  Merciless  mankind,  how  you  have 
persecuted  them  !  My  family  is  all  gone,  it  is  ex 
tinct,  my  very  name  will  vanish  out  of  memory 
when  I  am  dead.  I  pray  you  pardon  me  !  I'm  very 
old,  and  apt  to  weep  ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

Char.  I  am  more  disposed  'to  subscribe  to  your 
tears  than  to  find  fault  with  them. 

Sheva  Well,  well,  well!  'tis  natural  for  me  to 
weep,  when  I  reflect  upon  their  sufferings  and  my 
own.  Sir,  you  shall  know — but  I  won't  tell  you  my 
sad  story :  you  are  young  and  tender-hearted.  It 
is  all  written  down — you  shall  find  it  with  my  papers 
at  my  death. 

Char.  Sir  !  at  your  death  ? 

Sheva.  Yes,  sure,  I  must  die  some  time  or  other  : 
though  you  have  saved  my  life  once,  you  cannot 
save  it  always.  I  did  tell  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  I 
•would  shew  you  my  heart.  Sir,  it  is  a  heart  to  do 
you  all  possible  good  whilst  I  live,  and  to  pay  you 
the  debt  of  gratitude  when  I  die.  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  one  I  owe  to  the  pure  benevolence  of  my 
fellow-creatures. 

Char.  I  am  sorry  you  have  found  mankind  so  un 
grateful. 

Sheva.  Not  so,  not  so ;  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
found  them  grateful,  if  I  had  let  them  know  their 
benefactor.  I  did  relieve  their  wants,  but  I  did  not 
court  their  thanks :  they  did  eat  my  bread,  and 
hooted  at  me  for  a  miser. 

Enter  JABAL. 

.  Jabal.  A  gentleman,  who  says  his  name  is  Ber 
tram,  waits  to  speak  with  you.  I  fancy  he  comes 
to  borrow  money,  for  he  looks  wondrous  melancholy. 

Sheva.  Hold  your  tongue,  knave ;  what  is  it  to 
you  what  he  comes  for  ? 

Jabal.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  come  for  a  dinner, 
for  he  has  not  brought  it  with  him. 

Sheva.  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  pass  out  that 
way.  I  would  not  have  you  meet. — Admit  Mr. 
Bertram.  [Exeunt  JABAL  and  CHARLES. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Bertram  :  our  business  may 
be  quickly  despatched.  You  want  three  hundred 
pounds :  I  have  made  shift  to  scrape  that  sum  to 
gether,  and  it  is  ready  for  you. 

Fred.  Alas,  Sheva  !  since  last  I  saw  you  I  am  so 
totally  undone,  Jhat  it  would  now  be  a  robbery  to 
take  your  money.  My  father  has  expelled  me  from 
his  house^ 

Sheva.  Why  ?  for  what  cause  ? 

Fred.  I  have  married— 

Sheva.  Well,  that  is  natural  enough. 

Fred.  Married  without  his  knowledge. 

Sheva.  So  did  he  without  your's.    What  besides  ? 

Fred.  Married  a  wife  without  a  farthing. 

Sheva.  Ah  !  that  is  very  silly,  I  must  say. 

Fred.  You  could  not  say  so,  did  you  know  the 
lady. 

Sheva.  That  may  be  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  lady : 
you  have  not  named  her  to  me. 

Fred.  The  sister  of  Charles  Ratcliffe. 


Sheva.  Ah  !  to  Miss  Ratcliffe  ?     Is   it 


And 


she  is  goot  and  lovely,  but  she  has  no  monies  ;  and 
that  hac  niade  your  fader  very  angry  with  you  ? 

Fred.  Furious,  irreconcilable. 

Sheva,  Why,  truly,  monies  is  a  goot  thing ;  aud 


your  fader  is  not  the  only  man  in  England  that  does 
think  so.  I  confess  I'm  very  much  of  his  mind  in, 
respect  of  monies. 

Fred.  I  know  you  are ;  therefore  keep  your 
money,  and  good  morning  to  you. 

Sheva.  Hold,  hold,  be  not  so  hasty  !  If  I  do  love 
my  monies,  it  may  be  because  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  tender  them  to  you. 

Fred.  But  I  have  said  I  never  can  repay  you, 
whilst  you  are  in  this  world. 

Sheva.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  content  to  be  repaid 
when  I  am  out  of  it.  I  believe  I  have  a  pretty 
many  post  obits  of  that  sort  upon  the  file. 

Fred.  I  do  not  rightly  understand  you. 

Sheva.  Then,  pray  you,  have  a  little  patience  till 
I'm  better  understood. — Sir  Stephen  had  a  match 
for  you  in  view  ? 

Fred.  He  had. 

Sheva.  What  was  the  lady's  fortune  ? 

Fred.  Ten  thousand  pounds. 

Sheva.  That's  a  goot  round  sum ;  but  you  did  not 
love  her,  and  you  do  love  your  wife  ? 

Fred.  As  dearly  as  you  love  your  money. 

Sheva.  A  little  better,  we  will  hope;  for  I  do  lend 
my  monies  to  my  friend.  For  instance,  take  these 
bills ;  three  hundred  pounds.  What  ails  you  ? — 
They  are  goot  bills,  they  are  bank — oh  !  that  I  had 
a  sack  full  of  them  !  Come,  come,  I  pray  you,  take 
them.  They  will  hire  you  very  pretty  lodging,  and 
you  will  be  very  happy  with  your  pretty  wife— I 
pray  you  take  them.  Why  will  you  be  so  hard 
with  a  poor  Jew,  as  to  refuse  him  a  goot  bargain, 
when  you  know  he  loves  to  lay  his  monies  out  to 
profit  and  advantage  ? 

Fred.  Are  you  in  earnest  ?     You  astonish  me. 

Sheva.  I  am  a  little  astonished  too,  for  I  did  never 
see  a  man  so  backward  to  take  money  :  you  are  not 
like  your  fader.  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  little  proud. 

Fred.  You  shall  not  say  so :  I  accept  your  ge 
nerous  tender. 

Sheva.  1  wish  it  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  then 
your  good  fader  would  be  well  content. 

Fred.  Yes ;  of  two  equal  fortunes,  I  believe  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  let  me  take  my  choice. 

Sheva.  Oh !  that  is  very  kind  :  he  would  give 
you  the  preference  when  he  had  none  himself. 

Fred.  Just  so ;  but  what  acknowledgment  shall 
I  give  you  for  these  bills? 

Sheva.  None,  none  ;  I  do  acknowledge  them  my 
self  with  very  great  pleasure  in  serving  you,  and  no 
small  pains  in  parting  from  them.  I  pray  you, 
make  yourself  and  pretty  wife  comfortable  with  the 
monies,  and  I  will  comfort  myself,  as  well  as  I  can, 
without  them.  Ah  !  poor  Sheva  !  when  thou  art  a 
beggar-man,  who  will  take  pity  of  thee  ? — Well, 
well,  no  matter !  Now  I  must  take  a  little  walk 
about  my  business — I  pray  you  pardon  my  unpo- 
liteness. 

Fred.  No  apology:  I  am  gone.  Farewell,  Sheva! 
Thou  a  miser  !  thou  art  a  prince  ! 

Sheva.  Jabal !  open  the  door. 

Enter  JABAL. 

Jabal.  'Tis  done,  sir. 

Sheva.  How  now,  sirrah  !  You  was  listening  at 
the  key-hole  ? 

Jabal.  Not  I,  sir ;  I  was  only  oiling  the  lock : 
love  to  have  your  bolts  slip  easily. 

Sheva.  You  are  a  jackanapes;  I   shall  slip  yr 
out  of  my  door,  by-and-by.  [Er 

Jabal.  You  may  slip  me  through  the  crack  of  it 
if  I  stav  much  longer  with  you, — But,  to  be  sure, 
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did  listen,  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  Hip!  llollua! 
Mother  Dorcas  ! 

Enter  DoRCAS. 

Oh  !  I  am  glad  you  are  in  the  way.  Lend  me  your 
one  ear,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  secret. 

Dor.  Let  us  hear  it,  Juhal,  I  love  a  secret.  Come 
on  this  side  of  me. 

Jahal.  That's  true ;  your  left  ear.  Well,  do  you 
hear  me  ?  I  have  made  a  discovery. 

Dor.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  discovery.  Out 
with  it. 

Jabal.  Mother  Dorcas,  I  have  discovered  that  our 
old  master  is  no  more  a  miser  than  I  am. 

Dor.  I  told  you  so. 

Jabal.  So  you  did,  but  that's  not  all :  I  have  found 
out,  besides,  that  he  is  no  Hebrew,  no  more  a  Jew 
than  Julius  Caesar  ;  for  to  my  certain  knowledge 
he  gives  away  his  money  by  handsful  to  the  con 
sumers  of  hog's  flesh. 

Dor.  He  is  merciful  to  all  mankind. 

Jabal.  Yes,  and  to  all  sheep  and  oxen,  lambs, 
and  calves;  for  he  will  not  suffer  us  to  touch  a 
morsel  of  their  flesh.  Now,  because  he  lives  with 
out  food,  that's  no  reason  I  should  starve  for  want 
of  eating. — Oh,  Mother  Dorcas!  'tis  untold  what 
terrible  and  abominable  temptations  I  struggle  with. 

Dor.  How  are  you  tempted,  child  ?  Tell  me  what 
is  it  that  moves  you. 

Jabal.  Why,  'tis  the  devil  himself,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Bologna  sausage.  Gracious  !  how  my  mouth 
did  water,  as  I  saw  a  string  of  them  dangling  from 
the  pent-house  of  an  oilman's  shop  !  The  fellow 
would  have  persuaded  me  they  were  made  of  asses' 
flesh. — Oh  !  if  I  could  have  believed  him  ! 

Dor.  Oh  !  horrible !  you  must  not  touch  the  un 
clean  beast. 

Jabal.  No,  to  be  sure ;  our  people  have  never 
tasted  bacon,  since  they  came  out  of  the  land  of 
Ham. 

Dor.  Jabal,  Jabal,  what  an  escape  you  have  had. 

Jabal.  So  had  the  sausages,  for  my  teeth  quivered 
to  be  at  them. 

Dor.  Come,  my  good  lad,  thou  shall  be  recom 
pensed  for  thy  self-denial :  1  have  an  egg  for  thee 
in  the  kitchen. 

Jabal.  I  hope  it  is  an  ostrich's,  for  I  am  mortally 
sharp  set.  Oh !  mother,  I  have  a  thought  in  my 
head — I  will  give  old  master  warning,  and  seek  my 
fortune  elsewhere. 

Dor.  Where  will  you  seek  it  ? 

Jabal.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  prog,  be  assured. 
— I  will  go  upon  the  stage  and  turn  actor ;  there  is 
a  sfreat  many  eating  parts,  and  I  hope  to  fill  them 
all.  I  spent  sixpence  t'other  night  upon  a  farce, 
when  there  was  a  notable  fine  leg  of  lamb  served 
up  before  the  audience.  Oh,  how  I  did  long  to  be 
the  attorney  !  I  won't  say  so  many  good  things 
would  have  come  out  of  my  mouth,  but  a  pretty 
many  more  would  have  gone  into  it. 

Dor.  How  you  ramble,  sirrah  !  What  meagrims 
have  in  your  head  ! 

Jabal.  Emptiness  breeds  them. — Mercy,  how  glad 
J  should  be,  to  see  it  written  down  in  my  part- 
Enter  Jabal  with  a  roast  chicken." 

Dor.  Come,  come ;  homelier  fare  must  content 
you. — Let  us  light  the  lamp,  and  boil  our  egg. 

Jtt/Hll.      \VHclt  '      *°     '*     I*  *»*•«*«*»»»     "»  9        O««     -.-._ 

two  to  eat  it ! 


it  between  us  ?    One  egg,  and 


Dor.  Well,  I  care  not  if  I  spend  sixpence  for  a 
treat,  so  thou  wilt  be  sociable  and  merry  when  it  is 
over. 


Jabal.  Agreed  :— only  give  me  good  cheer  for  my 
dinner,  and  we  will  have  good  humour  for  the  de«- 
sert.  \Eifunt. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.  —  Mrs.  Ratcliffe's 


Enter  Mrs.  RATCLIFFE  and  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  Has  my  lovely  advo 
cate  sued  out  my  pardon,  and  may  I  now  invoke  a 
blessing  on  my  love  and  me  ? 

Mrs.  11.  Heaven  in  its  bounty  bless  you  both  I— 
May  all  good  fortune  follow  you,  all  comforts  light 
upon  you,  and  love  and  happiness  ever  subsist  be 
tween  you  ! 

Fred.  Such  piety  can  never  pray  in  vain.  Where 
is  Eliza? 

Mrs.  R.  She  does  not  know  you  are  here  :  shall 
I  call  her  ? 

Fred.  Not  yet.  I  have  a  little  sum,  and  you  must 
be  our  banker  :  Charles  is  too  proud  to  touch  it  : 
his  spirit  is  of  a  pitch  too  high  to  stoop  to  worldly 
matters.  We  have  been  warm  and  cordial  friends  ; 
how  we  may  fare  as  brothers,  heaven  only  knows  : 
I  have  some  fears. 

Mrs.  R.  Eliza  is  impressed  with  the  same  appre 
hensions  ;  but  if  Sir  Stephen  acquiesce,  all  will  be 
well.  I  hope  this  money  is  a  token  of  his  forgive 
ness. 

Fred.  'Twill  serve  to  set  us  out.  I  have  provided 
lodgings  more  commodious.  I  hope  you  will  permit 
Eliza  to  remove  ;  and  I  make  further  suit,  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  accompany  her. 

Mrs.  R.  Well;  but  you  do  not  answer  to  my 
question  of  the  money.  Haven't  you  seen  your 
father  ? 

Fred.  I  have  seen  him. 

Mrs.  R.  And  explained  to  him— 

Fred.  I  have. 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  what  says  he  ? 

Fred.  If  he  had  said  what  would  have  done  him 
honour,  and  given  ease  to  my  Eliza's  mother,  I 
should  not  have  waited  for  your  question.  But 
nature  must  have  time  to  work  :  I  have  only  stirred 
the  dregs.  May  I  now  see  Eliza  ?  There  is  a  cloud 
on  my  heart,  also,  which  only  her  bright  presence 
can  dispel. 

Mrs.  R.  Ah,  sir  !  she  can  be  only  bright  hence 
forward  by  reflection  ;  her  sunshine  must  be  caught 
from  yours  ?  However,  I  will  send  her  to  you. 

[Exit. 

Fred.  Oh  !  that  my  father  was  now  standing  by 
me  to  behold  her,  and  confess  how  irresistible 
she  is  ! 

Enter  ELIZA. 
Oh  !  my  soul's  joy,  my  treasure,  my  Eliza  ! 

[Embracing  her. 

Eliza.  Frederick,  what  tidings  ? 

Fred.  None  but  of  love,  increasing  with  each 
moment  ;  glowing  with  every  beam  that  those  soft 
eyes  diffuse,  and  heightened  into  raptur*  by  those 
charms,  those  graces,  that  each  look,  word,  motion, 
spread  around  you. 

Eliza.  These  are  fond,  flattering  words,  but 
whore's  the  consolation  that  you  would  have  given 
me,  had  you  brought  back  a  pardon  from  your 
father  ?  This  ardour  only  proves,  that  you  had  too 
much  love,  and  I  too  little  generosity 
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Fred.  Take  courage,  Eliza !  I  have  riot  lost  the 
field,  only  prolonged  the  fight :  I  have  but  skir 
mished  with  him  yet ;  he  has  not  felt  my  strength. 
Let  me  set  you  in  sight,  and  if  there  is  a  callous  in 
his  heart,  (which  I  won't  say  there  is,)  your  eyes, 
my  charmer,  will  refine  and  melt  it. 

Eliza.  My  eyes  have  injured  him  too  much  al 
ready.  Oh  !  you  rash  man,  why  did  you  take  such 
pains  to  be  undone  ?  Why  lull  me  into  dreams  of 
happiness,  till  I  forgot  that  I  was  poor  and 
wretched  ?  Deceiver  of  yourself  and  me,  I  thought 
we  trod  on  flowers,  and  never  spied  the  precipice 
behind  you. 

Fred.  I  see  no  precipice  :  I  fear  none. 

Eliza.  Hear  me,  my  Frederick ;  let  love  stand  off 
a  while,  and  give  your  ear  to  reason.  'Tia  fit,  that 
you  should  know  the  heart  for  which  you  have 
risked  so  much.  Our  marriage  was  a  rash  one;  be 
that  my  witness  how  I  loved  you,  for  never  till  this 
day,  had  I  the  recollection  of  one  act  that  weighed 
upon  my  conscience,  or  reproached  me  with  the  sin 
of  disobedience  in  the  slightest  instance.  But, 
though  I  wanted  firmness  to  oppose  your  love,  I 
am  not  void  of  courage  to  prevent  your  ruin.  Have 
patience  I  hear  me  out.  Sir  Stephen  Bertram 
wished  for  money ;  I  have  none  to  give  him.  The 
fortune  of  my  house  is  crushed,  the  spirit  yet  sur 
vives,  even  in  me,  the  weakest,  and,  perhaps,  the 
humblest  of  the  name  :  but  I  resist  contempt,  and  if 
he  spurns  my  poverty,  I  have  a  sure  resource  that 
shall  compel  him  to  applaud  my  spirit. 

Fred.  What  do  you  mean?  Your  looks,  your 
language  terrify  me. 

Eliza.  Oh  !  I  have  loved  you  far  too  well  to  trifle. 
I  will  convince  the  world  'twas  not  by  interest  my 
heart  was  gained.  'Twas  not  to  keep  off  want,  to 
live  at  ease,  and  make  the  noble  relics  of  my  family 
retainers  of  his  charity,  I  married  to  Sir  Stephen 
Bertram's  son  ;  it  was  with  worthier,  purer  views, 
to  share  his  thoughts,  unite  my  heart  to  his,  and 
make  his  happiness  my  own.  These  sentiments  are 
my  inheritance  ;  if  these  will  not  suffice  for  his  am 
bition,  they  will  teach  me  how  to  act  becoming  of 
my  birth,  under  the  imputation  of  his  son's  seducer. 

Fred.  Hence  with  that  word  !  it  is  a  profanation 
to  your  lips.  Was  ever  man  so  blessed,  so  honoured, 
so  exalted,  as  I  am  !  If  pride  will  not  see  it,  if  ava 
rice  cannot  feel  it,  is  that  a  reason  why  humility 
and  gratitude  should  not  be  blest  with  enjoyment 
of  it ! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  RATCLIFFE. 

Mrs.  R.  Eliza,  your  brother  is  come. 

Eliza.  Leave  me,  I  beseech  you,  Frederick ; 
leave  me  !  Let  me  confer  with  him  alone ;  there's 
no  way  else  to  pacify  him. 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  let  us  yield  to  her  request :  I  do 
believe  she's  right. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  RATCLIFFE  and  FREDERICK 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Char.  Alone  !  How  is  my  dear  Eliza  ?  You  look 
pale,  my  love.  Have  you  been  out,  or  are  you  go 
ing  out  ?  Has  anything  occurred  i*  You  are  more 
dressed  than  usual. 

Eliza.  Am  I  ?  No,  sure ;  you  have  seen  this  dress 
before.  I  have  nothing  new. 

Char.    I  can't  say  quite  as  much,  for  I  have 
new  livelihood  to  seek.   Sir  Stephen  has  discharged 
me. 

Eliza.  Oh  !   fie  upon  him  ! 

Char.    No,   no!    the  man  is   worldly   wise; 


norc.  He  has  a  son,  Eliza  ;  and  he  has  found  out 
I  have  a  sister.  _  Who  can  blame  him  ?  Beauty  is  a 
dangerous  thing  when  honour  does  not  guard  it. 
But  I  know  what  my  Eliza  is;  and,  therefore,  to 
confute  suspicion,  and  put  this  careful  merchant  at 
bis  ease,  we  will  cut  short  the  question,  and  retire 
from  London. 

Eliza.  Where  must  we  go  ? 

Char.  Far  enough  off  for  his  repose,  be  sure.  I 
am  sorry  on  account  of  Frederick,  for  I  love  him  ; 
but  he  has  been  too  frequent  in  his  visits  here,  and 
he  knows  I  think  so.  He  will  be  happier  for  our 
parting. 

Eliza.  I  doubt  that     Is  your  resolution  taken  ? 

Char.  Irrecoverable.  Northward  is  my  point. — 
Where  is  my  mother  ?  I  would  speak  with  her. 

Eliza.  Stay  !    Hear  your  sister  first. 

Char.  What  ails  you  ?  What  is  coming  ?  Why 
do  you  tremble  ? 

Eliza.  Oh,  Charles!       [Weeps  and  hides  her  face 

Char.  What  is  it?  speak! 

Eliza.  I  am  the  wife  of  Frederick. 

Char.  Heaven  and  good  angels  forbid  it ! 

Eliza.  Heaven  and  good  angels,  as  I  hope,  have 
witnessed  it. 

Char.  Rash  girl !  you  have  undone  him.  Torn 
asunder  nature's  strongest  tie ;  set  father  against 
son.  When  was  the  name  of  Ratcliffe  dishonoured 
until  now  ?  I've  done  with  you. 

Eliza.  Charles  !  Brother !  Benefactor  !  Is  there 
yet  a  name  more  tender,  an  appeal  more  sacred  ? 
Did  hard  fortune  leave  me  only  one  protector,  one 
dear  friend  !  and  will  not  he  forgive  me  ?  Take  me, 
then,  and  hurl  mo  to  the  ground,  as  one  not  worth 
preserving.  [  Throws  herself  on  his  neck. 

Char.  Wretched  Eliza !  did  I  ever  till  this  mo 
ment  meet  your  embrace  with  coldness?  Have  I  not 
loved  you,  heaven  and  earth  how  much !  How  then 
have  I  deserved  to  be  dishonoured  by  you,  and  to 
have  iny  name  stamped  as  the  joint  seducer  of  a 
fond,  weak  youth,  who  will  have  cause  to  execrate 
the  hour  when  first  he  called  me  friend  ? 

Eliza.  Strike  me  not  to  the  heart  with  your  re 
proaches,  but  in  pity  hear  me.  I  am  not  lightly- 
minded,  not  ignobly  taught  how  to  distinguish 
honour,  for  I  am  your  sister,  and  have  a  saint  that 
does  not  blush  to  call  me  daughter :  she  has  pro 
nounced  my  pardon. 

Char.  She  is  all  pity :  sorrow  has  melted  her  fond 
heart  to  weakness. 

Eliza.  And  can  you  find  no  excuse  for  .mine  ? 
What  have  I  known  but  sorrow,  except  gratitude  to 
you,  and  love  to  Frederick  ?  Cannot  you  allow  for 
a  fond,  sorrow-melted  heart  in  me  as  well  as  in  my 
mother  ?  You  said  but  now,  that  as  a  friend  you 
loved  him :  I  love  him  as  a  friend ;  but  woman's 
friendship  to  your  sex,  when  years,  affections,  sen 
timents  so  harmonize,  as  Frederick's  with  mine, 
how  long  will  it  retain  its  station  in  two  hearts  be 
fore  it  draws  them  closer,  and  unites  them  as  you 
see! 

Char.  We'll  have  no  more  of  this,  Eliza.  There 
is  a  weakness  lurking  at  my  heart,  that  warns  me 
how  I  trust  myself  too  far  :  you  have  made  wreck  of 
your  own  honour,  wretched  girl ;  I  may  still  i  escue 
mine.  [Exit. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  Mrs.  RATCLIFFE. 

Mrs.  R.  Eliza !  my  dear  child !  how  has  it 
passed  ? 

Fred.  It  is  too  plain  how  it  has  passed.  She  is 
in  tears,  pale,  and  trembling.  By  my  soul,  it  is  too 
much  ! 
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Eliza.   Hush!   hush!   be  still. 

Fred.  She'll  faiut;  by  heavens,  she'll  faint.  Oh! 
monstrous  cruelty  ;  why  did  I  leave  her  ?  why  did 
you  persuade  ine  ? 

Eliza.  Give  me  your  arm.  Lead  me  into  the  other 
room ;  I  shall  recover  there,  if  you  will  be  patient. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Sir  Stephen  Bertram's  Houte. 

Enter  Sir  STEPHEN  BERTRAM  and  SAUNDERS. 

Sir  S.  Well,  Saunders,  what  news  have  you  been 
able  to  collect  of  my  undutiful  son  ? 

Saun.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Bertram,  but  I  am 
told  he  has  settled  himself  in  very  handsome  lodg 
ings,  and  is  gone  to  remove  his  lady  to  them. 

Sir  S.  His  lady,  do  you  call  her  ?  Can  you  find 
no  fitter  term  ?  Where  should  he  get  the  means  to 
settle  ?  He  was  not  furnished  with  them  by  me ; 
who  else  will  do  it?  If  he  attempts  to  raise  money 
upon  expectancies,  be  it  at  their  peril  who  are  fools 
enough  to  trust  him  :  no  prudent  man  will  be  his 
bubble.  If  I  were  sure  that  was  his  practice,  I 
should  hold  it  matter  of  conscience  to  advertise 
against  his  debts. 

Saun.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  persons  in  the 
world,  who  think  you  will  not  always  hold  out 
against  an  only  son. 

Sir  S.  Then  let  those  persons  smart  for  their  opi 
nion.  They  little  know  the  feelings  of  an  injured 
father;  they  cannot  calculate  my  hopes,  my  disap 
pointments,  my  regret  ?  He  might  have  had  a  lady 
with  an  ample  fortune.  A  wife  without  a  shilling 
is — but  what  avails  complaint  ?  Could  you  learn  no 
thing  further,  who  supplies  him,  who  holds  him  up  ? 

Saun.  I  hear  that  he  had  money  of  your  broker, 
Sheva. 

Sir  S.  That  must  be  false  intelligence.  He  will 
as  soon  make  gold  by  transmutation,  as  wring  it 
from  the  gripe  of  that  old  usurer.  No,  no  ;  Sheva 
is  too  wary,  too  much  a  Jew,  to  help  him  with  a 
shilling. 

Saun.  Yet  I  was  so  informed  by  his  own  servant, 
Jabal.  He  says  Mr.  Bertram  came  to  old  Sheva's 
house  by  appointment ;  that  he  overheard  their 
whole  conversation,  in  which  your  son  very  honour 
ably  stated*  the  utter  ruin  your  displeasure  had 
brought  upon  him,  and  would  have  refused  the 
money,  but  that  old  Sheva  forced  it  upon  him. 

Sir  S.  It  mocks  all  belief;  it  only  proves,  that 
Sheva,  the  most  inveterate  miser  in  existence,  has  a 
fellow  Jew  for  his  servant,  one  of  the  completes! 
liars  in  creation. 

Saun.  I  am  apt  to  give  him  credit  for  the  fact, 
notwithstanding. 

Sir  S.  Then  give  me  leave  to  say,  you  have  more 
faith  than  most  men  living.  Was  I  to  give  so  much 
credit,  Mr.  Saunders,  I  should  soon  stop. 

Saun.  I  am  not  quite  so  fixed  in  my  persuasion  of 
old  Sheva's  character  as  you  are.  In  his  dealings, 
all  the  world  knows  he  is  punctually  honest ;  no 
man's  character  stands  higher  in  the  Alley ;  and  his 
servant  tells  me,  though  he  starves  himself,  he  is 
secretly  very  charitable  to  others. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  this  you  may  believe,  if  you  are  dis 
posed  to  take  one  Jew's  word  for  another  Jew's 
character.  I  am  obstinate  against  both  ;  and  if  he 
has  supplied  the  money,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  on 
usurious  principles,  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  UK-  uld 
miser  in  my  reach,  I  will  wring  either  the  truth 
from  his  lips,  or  the  life  out  of  his  carcase. 


Enter  SHEVA. 

Sltttva.  How  does  my  worthy  master  ?  I  am  your 
very  humble  servant,  gout  Sir  Stephen  Bi-rtram.  I 
have  a  little  private  business  to  impart  to  you,  with 
your  goot  leave,  and  if  your  leisure  m 

Sir  S.  Leave  us,  if  you  please.    [Exit  SAUNDERS. 

Sheva.  Aha  !  I  am  very  much  fatigued.  There  is 
great  thong  and  press  in  the  offices  at  the  Bank,  and 
I  am  aged  and  feeble. 

Sir  S.  Hold,  sir  !  Before  I  welcome  you  within 
these  doors,  or  suffer  you  to  sit  down  in  my  presence, 
I  demand  to  know,  explicitly,  and  without  prevari 
cation,  if  you  have  furnished  my  son  with  money 
secretly,  and  without  my  leave  ? 

Sheva.  If  I  do  lend,  ought  not  I  to  lend  it  in 
secret  ?  If  I  do  not  ask  your  leave,  Sir  Stephen, 
may  I  not  dispose  of  my  own  monies  according  to 
my  own  liking?  But  if  it  is  a  crime,  I  do  wish  to 
ask  you  who  is  my  accuser;  that,  I  believe,  in  jus 
tice  everywhere  ;  and  in  your  happy  country  I  do 
think  it  is  law  likewise. 

Sir  S.  Very  well,  sir ;  you  shall  have  both  law 
and  justice.  The  information  comes  from  your  owu 
servant,  Jabal.  Can  you  controvert  it  ? 

Sheva.  1  do  presume  to  say,  my  servant  ought  not 
to  report  his  master's  secrets ;  but  I  will  not  say  he 
has  not  spoken  the  truth. 

Sir  S.  Then  you  confess  the  fact. 

Sheva.  I  humbly  think  there  is  no  call  for  that : 
you  have  the  information  from  my  footboy.  I  do 
not  deny  it/ 

Sir  S.  And  the  sum — 

Sheva.  I  do  not  talk  of  the  sum,  Sir  Stephen  ; 
that  is  not  my  practice  :  neither,  under  favour,  is 
my  footboy  my  cashier.  If  he  be  a  knave,  and 
listen  at  my  key-hole,  the  more  shame  his ;  I  am 
not  in  the  fault. 

Sir  S.  Not  in  the  fault !  Wretch,  miser,  usurer ! 
You  never  yet  let  loose  a  single  guinea  from  your 
gripe,  but  with  a  view  of  doubling  it  at  the  return. 
I  know  what  you  are. 

Sheva.  Indeed  !  'tis  more  than  I  will  say  of  my 
self.  I  pray  you,  goot  Sir  Stephen,  take  a  little  time 
to  know  my  heart  before  you  rob  me  of  my  reputa 
tion.  I  am  a  Jew,  a  poor  defenceless  Jew ;  that  is 
enough  to  make  me  miser,  usurer.  Alas !  I  cannot 
help*it. 

Sir  S.  No  matter :  you  are  caught  in  your  own 
trap.  I  tell  you  now,  my  son  is  ruined,  disinherited, 
undone.  One  consolation  is,  that  you  have  lost 
your  money. 

Sheva.  If  that  be  a  consolation  you  are  veiy 
welcome  to  it.  If  my  monies  is  lost,  my  motives 
are  not. 

Sir  S.  I'll  never  pay  one  farthing  of  his  debts. 
He  has  offended  me  for  life ;  refused  a  lady  with  tea 
thousand  pounds,  and  married  a  poor  miss  without 
a  doit. 

Sheva.  Yes,  I  do  understand  your  son  is  married. 

Sir  S.  Do  you  so  ?  By  the  same  token  I  under 
stand  you  to  be  a  villain. 

Sheva.  Aha  !  that  is  a  very  bad  word.  Villain  ! 
I  did  never  think  to  hear  that  word  from  one  who 
says  he  knows  me.  I  pray  you,  now,  permit  me  to 
speak  to  you  a  word  or  two  in  my  own  defence.  I 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  business  for  yon,  Sir 
Stephen  ;  have  put  a  pretty  deal  of  monies  in  your 
pocket  by  my  pains  and  labours ;  1  did  never 
wrong  you  of  one  sixpence  in  my  life ;  I  was  con 
tent  with  my  lawful  commission ;  how  can  I  be  a 
villain  ? 
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[Act  IV- 


Sir  S.  Do  you  not  uphold  the  son  against  the 
father  ? 

Sheva.  I  do  uphold  the  son,  but  not  against  the 
fader:  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  the  oppressor 
and  fader  one  and  the  same  perion.  I  did  see  your 
son  struck  down  to  the  ground  with  sorrow,  cut  to 
the  heart :  I  did  not  stop  to  ask  whose  hand  had 
laid  him  low;  I  gave  him  mine,  and  raised  him  up. 

Sir  S.  You  !  you  to  talk  of  charity  ? 

Sheva.  I  do  not  talk  of  it :  I  feel  it. 

Sir  S.  What  claim  have  you  to  generosity,  hu 
manity,  or  any  manly  virtue  ?  Which  of  your  money- 
making  tribe  ever  had  sense  of  pity  ?  Shew  me  the 
terms  on  which  you  have  lent  this  money,  if  you 
dare  !  Exhibit  the  dark  deed,  by  which  you  have 
meshed  your  victim  in  the  snares  of  usury  ;  but  be 
assured,  I'll  drag  you  to  the  light,  and  publish  your 
base  dealings  to  the  world. 

[Catches  him  by  the  sleeve. 

Sheva.  Take  your  hand  from  my  coat;  my  coat 
and  I  are  very  old,  and  pretty  well  worn  out  toge 
ther.  There,  there !  be  patient.  Moderate  your 
passions,  and  you  shall  see  my  terms :  they  are  in 
little  compass  :  fair  dealings  may  be  comprised  in 
few  words. 

Sir  S.  If  they  are  fair,  produce  them. 

Sheva.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see  !  Ah  !  poor  Sheva  ! 
I  do  so  tremble,  I  can  hardly  hold  my  papers.  So, 
so  !  Now  I  am  right.  Aha !  here  it  is. 

Sir  S.  Let  me  see  it. 

Sheva.  Take  it.  [Gives  a  paper.]  Do  you  not  see 
it  now  ?  Have  you  cast  your  eye  over  it  ?  Is  it 
not  right  ?  I  am  no  more  than  broker,  lock  you. 
If  there  is  a  mistake,  point  it  out,  and  I  will  cor 
rect  it. 

Sir  S.  [Reads.]  Ten  thousand  pounds,  invested  in 
the  three  per  cents,  money  of  Eliza,  late  Ratcliffe,  now 
Bertram. 

Sheva.  Even  so.  A  pretty  tolerable  fortune  for  a 
poor  disinherited  son,  not  worth  one  penny. 

Sir  S.  I'm  thunderstruck  ! 

Sheva.  Are  you  so  ?  I  was  struck  too,  but  not  by 
thunder.  And  what  has  Sheva  done  to  be  called 
villain  ?  I  am  a  Jew,  what  then  ?  Is  that  a  reason 
none  of  my  tribe  should  have  a  sense  of  pity  ?  You 
have  no  great  deal  of  pity  yourself,  but  I  do  know 
many  noble  British  merchants  that  abound  in  pity, 
therefore  I  do  not  abuse  your  tribe. 

Sir  S.  I  am  confounded  and  ashamed ;  I  see  my 
fault,  and  most  sincerely  ask  your  pardon. 

Sheva.  Goot  lack,  goot  lack  !  that  is  too  much.  I 
pray  you,  goot  Sir  Stephen,  say  no  more ;  you'll 
bring  the  blush  upon  my  cheek,  if  you  demean 
yourself  so  far  to  a  poor  Jew,  who  is  your  very 
humble  servant  to  command. 

Sir  S.  Did  my  son  know  Miss  Ratcliffe  had  this 
fortune  ? 

Sheva.  When  ladies  are  so  handsome,  and  so 
goot,  no  generous  man  will  ask  about  their  fortune. 

Sir  S.  'Tis  plain  I  was  not  that  generous  man. 

Sheva.  No,  no  ;  you  did  ask  about  nothing  else. 

Sir  S.  But  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  she 
come  by  it  ? 

Sheva.  If  you  did  give  me  money  to  buy  stock, 
would  you  not  be  much  offended  were  I  to  ask  you 
how  you  came  by  it  ? 

Sir  S.  Her  brother  was  my  clerk.  I  did  not 
think  he  had  a  shilling  in  the  world. 

Sheva.  And  yet  you  turned  him  upon  the  world, 
where  he  has  found  a  great  many  shillings.  The 
world,  "you  see,  was  the  better  master  of  the  two. 
Well,  Sir  Stephen,  I  will  humbly  take  my  leave. 


You  wished  your  son  to  marry  a  lady  with  ten 
thousand  pounds;  he  has  exactly  fulfilled  your 
wishes :  I  do  presume  you  will  not  think  it  neces 
sary  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  disinherit  him  for 
that. 

Sir  S.  Go  on,  I  merit  your  reproof.  I  shall 
henceforward  be  ashamed  to  look  you  or  my  son  in 
the  face. 

Sheva.  To  look  me  in  the  face  is  to  see  nothing 
of  my  heart ;  to  look  upon  your  son,  and  not  to  love 
him,  I  should  have  thought  had  been  impossible. 
Sir  Stephen,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant. 

Sir  S.  Farewell,  friend  Sheva  !  Can  you  forgive 
me? 

Sheva.  I  can  forgive  my  enemy ;  much  more  my 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Chamber. 

Enter  Sir  STEPHEN  BERTRAM  and  SAUNDERS. 

Sir  S.  I  am  wrong,  Saunders,  totally  wrong,  in 
the  manner  I  have  resented  my  son's  marriage. 

Saun.  1  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  flattered 
myself  you  would  not  hold  out  long  against  a  worthy 
son.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  father  to  resent  so 
deeply. 

Sir  S.  Very  true,  Saunders,  very  true ;  my  heart 
is  not  a  hard  one ;  but  the  lady  he  has  married  has 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  her  fortune. 

Saun.  Oh !  that  indeed  makes  all  the  difference 
in  life.  This  is  a  mollifying  circumstance,  I  confess, 

Sir  S.  I  know  not  how  she  came  by  it.  It  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  magic  ;  but  so  it  surely  is ;  I  saw 
the  stock  in  Sheva's  hands. 

Saun.  Well,  sir,  you  could  not  have  it  from  bet 
ter  hands  than  from'the  author  himself. 

Sir  S.  How  !  What !  from  Sheva  !  Impossible  ! 
Ratcliffe  is  of  a  great  family.  Some  sudden  wind 
fall;  some  relation  dead.  You'll  see  him  in  mourn 
ing  the  next  time  you  meet. 

Saun.  He  has  not  put  it  on  yet,  for  I  left  him  this 
minute  in  the  counting-house  :  he  is  waiting  to 
speak  with  you. 

Sir  S.  So,  so,  so  !  Now  then  the  news  will  come 
out.  But,  pr'ythee,  don't  let  the  gentleman  wait. 
We  must  make  up  for  past  slights  by  double  civil 
ity.  Pray  inform  Mr.  Ratcliffe  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  receive  his  commands. 

Saun.  O,  money  !  money  !  what  a  qualifier  thou 
art !  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  Now  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  this 
young  man  will  carry  himself  in  prosperity.  Had 
I  but  staid  one  day  longer  without  discharging  him, 
I  could  have  met  him  with  a  better  face. 

Enter  CHARLES  RATCLIFFE. 

Char.  Sir  Stephen  Bertram,  I  shall  not  engross 
much  of  your  time.  My  business  will  be  despatched 
in  a  very  few  words. 

Sir  S.  Whatever  commands  you  may  have  for 
me,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  I  am  perfectly  at  your  service. 

Char.  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir ;  but  I  shall  not  put 
your  spirit  to  any  great  trial.  My  explanation  will 
not  be  a  hostile  one,  unless  you  choose  to  understand 
it  as  such. 

Sir  S.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  it.    Good  terms 
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between  near  connexions,  you  know,  sir,  should  al 
trays  be  cultivated 

Char.  You  are  pleased  to  bo  facetious  ;  but  you 
irony  will  not  put  me  by  from  telling  you,  that  your 
son's  connexion  with  my  family  is  no  match  of  my 
making.  If  my  sister  has  dishonoured  herself,  it  be 
hoves  me  to  say,  and  to  say  it  on  my  solemn  word 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  kept  perfectly  secrel 
from  me,  and  has  received  every  mark  of  my  dis 
pleasure  and  resentment  that  I,  as  yet,  had  an  op 
portunity  to  give  it. 

Sir  S.  Proud  as  Lucifer  himself!  [Atide.]  Well, 
sir,  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  match,  I  can 
only  say  I  am  not  in  the  fault  of  it :  but  when  you 
say  your  sister  is  dishonoured,  I  protest  I  do  not 
perfectly  understand  you ;  nor  did  I  quite  expect 
euch  an  expression  from  you. 

Char.  Probably  you  did  not ;  your  studies,  per 
haps,  have  laid  more  in  the  book  of  accounts  than  in 
the  book  of  honour. 

S«r  S.  You  are  very  high,  sir ;  I  am  afraid  your 
unexpected  good  fortune  has  rather  intoxicated  you. 
Char.  No,  sir  ;  the  best  good  fortune  I  have  known 
this  day,  was  that  which  discharged  me  from  your 
connexion;  not  this  which  unwillingly  imposes  it 
upon  me. 

Sir  S.  Very  well,  Mr.  Ratcliffe.  It  was  not  with 
this  sort  of  conversation  I  was  prepared  to  entertain 
you ;  the  sooner  we  put  an  end  to  it  the  better  : 
only  this  I  must  take  leave  to  tell  you,  that  the  for 
tune  of  the  family  into  which  your  sister  has  mar 
ried,  is  by  no  means  overbalanced  by  the  fortune 
she  has  brought  into  it. 

Char.  Ay,  now  your  heart's  come  out :  that  mer 
cenary  taunt  is  all  you  have  to  say.  But  had  my 
wish  prevailed,  you  never  should  have  had  it  in 
your  power  to  utter  Ratcliffe's  name,  without  a  blush 
for  your  unwarranted  suspicions  of  his  honour. 

[Exit. 

Sir  S.  He's  mad  ;  his  head  is  turned :  prosperity 
has  overset  him.  If  the  sister  of  the  same  blood  is 
provided  with  no  better  brains,  poor  Frederick  has 
made  a  precious  bargain.  We  shall  breed  candi 
dates  for  Bedlam.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Sheva's  Houte. 
Enter  SHEVA. 

Sheva.  Aha !  Very  goot !  very  goot !  I  am  at 
home.  Now  I  will  sit  down  in  my  own  parlour, 
and  not  ask  leave  of  anybody.  I  did  not  think  I 
could  have  given  so  large  a  sum  away,  and  yet  out 
lived  it ;  but  I  am  pretty  well.  There  is  but  one 
man  in  the  world  poorer  than  he  was,  and  he  is  go 
ing  out  of  it  :*  and  there  is  a  couple,  at  least,  a  great 
deal  happier,  and  they  are  coming  into  it  Well, 
well !  that  is  two  for  one, — cent  per  cent,  so  I  have 
made  a  pretty  goot  bargain.  Now  I  will  ring  my 
bell,  and  order  my  dinner  :  yes,  ves,  I  will  eat  my 
dinner,  for  I  am  hungry.  [Sit*.— Ringt. 

Enter  JABAI.. 

Oh  !  you  knave !  Oh  !  you  picklock  !  how  dare  you 
listen  at  my  door,  and  hear  my  secrets  ?  Sirrah,  I 
will  have  your  ears  nailed  to  it! — Don't  you  speak, 
don't  you  speak  :  you  will  make  me  angry,  and  that 
will  spoil  my  appetite.  What  have  you  got  in  the 
house  for  my  repast  ? 

Jabal.  Plenty,  as  good  luck  will  have  it. 

Sheva.  Plenty,  say  you !  What  is  it  ?  Let  me 
hear. 

Jabal.  One  egg-shell,  and  the  skins  of  three  pota 


toes  :  shall  I  serve  them  up  at  once,  or  make  two 
courses  of  them  ? 

Sheva.  How  now,  you  jackanapes  ?  One  egg-shell 
is  not  thing  goot  for  a  hungry  man.  Have  you  left 
some  of  the  potatoes  in  the  skins  ? 

Jabal.  Not  an  atom;  you  may  have  the  broth 
they  were  boiled  in. 

Sheva.  You  are  a  saucy  knave,  to  make  a  joke  of 
your  master.  Do  you  think  I  will  keep  a  jack- 
pudding  in  my  house  like  you,  to  listen  at  my  key 
hole,  and  betray  my  conversation  ?  Why  did  you 
say  I  gave  away  my  monies  ? 

Jabal.  What  harm  hid  I  do  ?  Nobody,  believed 
me. 

Sheva.  Go  your  ways,  go  your  ways  ;  you  are  not 
for  my  purpose — you  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  :  you 
do  let  your  idle  tongue  run  away  with  you. 

Jabal.  That  is  because  you  won't  employ  my  teeth. 
Sheva.  You  do  prate  too  much ;  you  do  chatter, 
and  bring  your  poor  master  into  great  straits :  I 
tiave  been  much  maltreated  and  abused. 

Jabal.  Have  you  so  ?  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had 
been  by. 

Sheva.  Sirrah  !  you  wish  y&u  had  been  by,  to 
icar  your  master  abused  ! 

Jabal.  Yes  ;  for  I  would  have  dealt  the  fellow  that 
abused  you,  such  a  recompense  in  the  fifth  button, 
.hat  my  friend  Mendoza  should  not  have  placed  it 
better.  D — n  it !  do  you  think  I  would  stand  by, 
and  hear  my  master  abused  ? 

Sheva.  Don't  you  swear,  don't  you  swear  ?  that 
s  goot  lad,  but  don't  you  swear. 

Jabal.  No,  by  the  living !  though  I  may  be 

itarved  in  your  service,  I  will  die  in  your  defence. 

Sheva.  Well,  well;  you  are  a  merry  knave.   But 
my  eyes  do  water  a  little  :  the   air  is  sharp,  and 
hey  are  weak.     Go  your  ways,   go  your  ways  j — 
end  Dorcas  to  me.    [Exit  JABAL.]    I  cannot   tell 
hat  ails  my  heart  all  this  day  long,  it  is  so  trouble- 
ome.     I  have  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  to  make 
t  quiet;  but  there  must  be  a  little  fraction  more ; 
must  give  the  poor  knave  something  for  his  good- 
ill.     Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Enter  DORCAS. 

So,  so !  Come  hither,  Dorcas.     Why  do  you  look 
ad  ?     What  ails  you,  girl  ?     Why  do  you  cry  ? 

Dor.  Because  you  are  going  to  turn  away  Jabal. 
le  is  the  kindliest,  willingest,  good-naturedest  soul 
live ;  the  house  will  be  a  dungeon  without  Jabal. 

Shtva.  Then  tell  him,  'tis  at  your  request  I  let 
im  stay  in  this  dungeon.     Say,  that  I  was  very 
angry  with  him,  but  that  you  pacified  my  anger. 
Dor.  Lord  love  your  heart !  that  is  so  like  you. 
Sheva.  Hark  you,  Dorcas ;  I  will  give  you  this 
jiece  of  money  to  make  the  poor  knave  merry ;  but 
mind  that  YOU  bestow  it  on  him  as  your  own  little 
resent,  and  promise  not  to  say  it  comes  from  me. 
Dor.    Well;    to  be  sure  you  do  not  give  your 
money  like  other  people.     If  ever  I  do  a  good  turn, 
"  take  care  the  person  I  favour  should  know  from 
whence  it  comes,  that  so  he  may  have  the  pleasure 
f  returning  it. 

Sheva.  Well,  Dorcas,  you  take  your  course,  and 

take  mine.     Now  I  will  go  and  beg  a  bit  of  din- 

icr  of  a  friend.     You   are  a  very  good  housewife, 

Dorcas  ;  you  do  keep  an  empty  kitchen  and  a  clean 

upboard. 

Dor,  And  whose  fault  is  toat  ?  How  many  people 

are  feasting  abroad  >it  v:-in   cost,  whilst  you  have  a 

amine  at  home  ?— But  here  comes  your  friend  ana 

leighbour,   Mrs.  Goodison  ;    she  w-U  take  care  of 

ou.  I  Exit. 
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Enter  Mns.  GOODISON. 

Mrs.  G.  Ah !  my  good  sir,  I  perceive  you  are  at 
your  old  sport ;  no  smoke  in  your  chimney — no 
cloth  upon  your  table— full  coffers,  and  an  empty 
cupboard. 

Sheva.  No,  no ;  my  coffers  are  not  full ;  I  am 
very  poor  just  now. 

Mrs.  G.  Come,  then,  and  partake  with  one  whom 
your  bounty  has  made  rich. 

Sheva.  Do  not  talk  of  my  bounty  ;  I  do  never 
give  away  for  bounty's  sake.  If  pity  wrings  it 
from  my  heart,  whether  I  will  or  not,  then  I  do  give : 
how  can  I  help  it  ? 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  sir,  I  can  be  silent,  but  I  cannot 
forget.  And  now,  if  you  will  come  and  share  my 
grateful  meal,  perhaps  I  can  shew  you  one  of  the 
loveliest  objects  in  creation — a  beautiful  and  amiable 
young  bride,  who,  with  her  husband  and  mother,  is 
now  my  lodger.  She  was  married  this  very  morn 
ing  to  your  friend,  Sir  Stephen  Bertram's  son,  who, 
between  you  and  me,  has  brought  himself  into  sad 
trouble  with  his  father  by  the  match.  But  surely, 
if  there  is  a  woman  upon  earth  worth  a  man's  being 
ruined  for,  it  must  be  this  young  creature. — So  mo 
dest — so  sweet-tempered — so  engaging  !  Oh !  that 
Sir  Stephen  had  your  heart  ! 

Sheva.  It  might  be  inconvenient  to  him  if  he 
had  :  it  is  not  kept  for  nothing,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  G.  You  would  not  turn  such  a  daughter-in- 
law  from  your  doors. 

Sheva.  Nor  will  he,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  G.  Ah,  sir  !  I  know  a  little  better :  this 
poor  young  gentleman  himself  told  me  he  was 
ruined.  "  But  don't  be  afraid  to  take  me  into  your 
house,"  added  he,  with  a  sigh  that  went  to  my  heart; 
"  I  am  provided  with  the  means  of  doing  justice  to 
you,  by  a  generous  friend,"  shewing  me  a  bank  bill 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  Heaven  bless  the  generous 
friend  !  quoth  I ;  and  at  that  moment  I  thought  of 
you,  my  good  Mr.  Sheva,  who  rescued  me  from  the 
like  distress  when  my  poor  husband  died. 

Sheva.  You  may  think  of  me,  Mrs.  Goodison  ; 
but  I  beg  you  will  not  speak  of  me  in  the  hearing  of 
your  lodgers. 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  well,  sir ;  if  I  must  not  speak,  I 
must  not.  Yet  a  stranger  thing  came  out  in  con 
versation  with  the  mother  of  the  bride,  a  very  ex 
cellent  lady,  from  whom  I  found  out  that  she  is  the 
widow  of  that  very  gentleman  we  knew  at  Cadiz,  by 
the  name  of  Don  Carlos  only,  and  to  whom,  I  be 
lieve,  you  think  yourself  under  some  obligations  in 
your  escape  from  that  country. 

Sheva.  Mercies  upon  his  heart !  he  was  the  pre 
server  of  my  life  !  but  for  his  charitable  succour, 
this  poor  body  would  have  fed  the  fires  of  an  Auto 
da  fe.  Is  it  possible  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  is  the  widow  of 
my  benefactor  ? 

Mrs.  G.  Most  certain  that  she  is,  which  you  may 
soon  be  convinced  of ;  but  I  perceive  you  know  the 
lady's  name. 

Sheva.  Did  you  not  name  the  lady  yourself  ? 

Mrs.  G.  No,  on  my  word.  Ah,  sir  !  you  are 
fairly  caught ;  you  have  betrayed  yourself.  Ill 
deeds,  they  say,  will  come  to  light,  and  so  will  good 
ones,  it  should  seem. 

Sheva.  Hold  your  tongue,  hold  your  tongue ;  you 
forget  that  I  am  fasting,  and  without  a  dinner.  Go 
your  ways,  and  I  will  follow ;  you  are  nimble,  I  am 
slow  :  you  will  be  shamed  with  your  lodgers,  if  they 
see  you  with  a  poor  old  jew  like  me. 

Mrs.  G.  Ah  !  You  are  cunning  in  your  charities ; 


but  I'll  do  as  you  would  have  me,  and  be  ready  at 
the  door,  to  receive  and  welcome  you.  [Exit. 

Sheva.  The  widow  of  my  preserver  from  the  in 
quisitors  of  Cadiz,  and  the  mother  of  my  rescuer 
from  the  mob  of  London !  Dear  me,  dear  me ! 
How  Providence  disposes  all  things  !  The  friend 
that's  dead  wants  nothing  ;  the  friend  that  is  alive 
shall  likewise  want  nothing  that  I  can  give  him : 
for  I  will  die  quickly  myself  and  give  him  all. — 
Goot  lack  !  goot  lack  !  when  I  did  heap  up  monies 
with  such  pains  and  labour,  I  did  always  think  that 
I  should  find  a  use  for  them  at  last.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Mrs.  Goodison's  House. 

Mns.  RATCLIFFE,  ELIZA,  and  CHARLES. 

Char.  I  have  cleared  myself  to  his  father,  and 
I'll  clear  myself  to  all  the  world.  No  man  shall 
say  I  lay  traps  for  heirs. 

Mrs.  R.  Charles,  Charles,  you  soar  too  high. 

Char.  Madam,  madam,  you  stoop  too  low. 

Mrs.  R.  How  is  your  honour  slighted,  when  your 
friend  did  not  even  consult  his  father  ? 

Chai.  He  knew  his  father's  mind  too  well. 

Mrs.  R.  And  what  would  you  have  done  ? 

Char.  I  would  have  saved  my  friend. 

Eliza.  And  sacrificed  your  sister.  That,  let  me 
say,  is  a  high  strain  of  friendship,  but  no  great  proof 
of  brotherly  affection. 

Char.  Sister,  there  is  more  peace  of  mind  sacri 
ficed  by  indulging  in  an  act  to  be  repented  of,  than 
by  foregoing  a  dishonourable  propensity.  The 
woman  without  fortune,  that  consents  to  a  clandes 
tine  marriage  with  a  man  whose  whole  dependance 
is  upon  an  unforgiving  father,  never  can  be  justified. 

Eliza.  You  argue  from  the  unforgiving  nature  of 
Sir  Stephen  Bertram :  you  had  experience  of  it,  I 
had  none. 

Char.  You  might  have  had,  by  an  appeal  to  his 
consent  before  you  gave  your  own. 

Mrs.  R.  You  bear  too  hard  upon  your  sister. 
You  forget  her  sex,  her  situation,  your  own  tender 
ness,  and  the  affection  you  have  ever  borne  her. 

Char.  No,  madam ;  if  I  could  forget  how  proudly 
I  have  thought  of  her,  I  should  not  be  so  humbled 
by  her  conduct  as  I  am.  I  own  I  stand  in  amazo 
at  your  indifference.  You  think  I  am  too  sensitive 
— too  proud  :  you  tell  me,  that  I  soar  too  high. 
How  was  it  when  I  was  this  Bertram's  clerk  ?  I 
bore  my  lot  with  patience;  I  submitted  without 
murmuring  to  poverty  :  I  cannot  brook  disgrace. 

Eliza.  Well,  Charles,  if  you  could  love  me  only 
whilst  you  thought  me  faultless,  I  must  wonder  how 
it  was  that  we  were  friends  so  long :  and  now  you 
have  said  all  that  rigid  justice  can  enforce  against 
me ;  had  you  said  less,  I  should  have  felt  it  more. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  Charles — Brother — Friend  ! — Will  you  not 
give  me  joy  ?  Come,  man,  shake  off  this  cloud, 
and  smile  upon  my  happiness ;  we  catch  it  but  by 
gleams. 

Char.  Yes,  sir,  we  sometimes  catch  it  by  surprise 
and  stealth ;  we  catch  it  by  a  breach  of  promise 
and  good  faith :  then  to  congratulate  a  man  on  such 
a  catch,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  to  libel 
him. 

Fred.  I  have  frequently  seen  cause  to  applaud 
your  philosophy,  Charles ;  now  I  must  think  you 
carry  it  too  far. 

Char.  It  touches  you  too  near ;  therefo-e, 
like  it  not. 
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/•';</'/.   To  that  remark  I  should  return  an  answer 
u«  !•••  not  these  dear  pledges  present,  that  might 
little  ruffle  your  philosophy,  perhaps,  but  it  woul 
fully  vindicate  my  principle. 

Cluir.   Postpone  it  then,  but  don't  forget  it. 
I'rfd.  When  friends  fall  into  altercation  on  sucl 
points  as  these,  there  should  be  none  to  witnes 
th'-ir  folly. 
Char.   Folly! 

Mrs.  R.  Son,  son,  no  more  of  this. 
Eliza.  Stop,  I  conjure  you  both  !  Charles 
Cli.irles  !  if  you  have  love  or  pity  left,  let  this  dis- 
scutinn  go  no  further.  Aud  you,  Frederick  —  hus 
band  !  —  You,  whose  generous  heart  has  put  to  hazart 
every  hope  for  me,  add  yet  another  proof  of  love,  by 
suffering  these  rebukes  with  patience:  they  are  bul 
Hashes  of  a  temper  warm  iu  friendship,  glowing  with 
honour,  impatient  of  neglect.  Perhaps  my  brother 
thinks  ambition,  meanness,  artifice,  might  have 
soino  part,  —  some  influence  in  moving  me  to  what 
I've  done.  I  spurn  such  motives—  disavow  them  all. 
Were  I  in  Frederick's  place,  and  he  in  mine,  I 
should  have  done  as  he  did  ;  I  should  have  thought 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  have  secured  a  lasting  in 
terest  in  a  heart  like  his. 

Char.  This  had  been  only  ruin  to  yourself,  and 
would  have  had  the  plea  of  spirit,  therefore  more 
excusable  :  but  this  no  man  of  honour  would  have 
suffered;  therefore  'tis  only  said,  not  done. 

Fred.  Whatever  my  Eliza  says  is  done;  her  ac 
tions  verify  her  words  ;  and  he,  that  doubts  them, 
would  dispute  against  the  light  of  heaven.  'Tis  I 
that  am  advanced,  she  is  abased  ;  'tis  I  that  am  en 
riched,  Eliza  is  impoverished.  I  only  risk  a  few 
sharp  words  from  an  ungentle  father;  she  suffers 
keen  reproaches,  undeserved,  from  an  injurious 
brother. 

Char.  Urge  me  no  further  ;  I  can  bear  no  more. 
Eliza.  Oh  !  my  dear  mother,  save  me. 

[Falls  into  her  arm*. 

Fred.  There  !  there  !  you've  struck  her  to  the 
heart,  and  that's  a  coward's  blow.  [Apart  <«CHARLES, 
in  an  lou/t-i-  rni,-c.]  My  life,  my  soul  !  look  up! 
Dear  madam,  take  her  hence. 

[Mrts.  RATCLIFFE  tales  ELIZA  out. 
Char.    A    coward's   blow  !    you    recollect    those 
v.-ords;  and  know  their  meaning,  I  suppose. 

i'l-nl.  Yes;  and  will  meet  your  comment  when 
you  will,  and  where  you  will. 

Cliar.  Then  follow  me,  and  we'll  adjust  that  mat 
ter  speedily. 

Fred.  I  will  but  drop  a  tear  upon  the  ruin  you 
have  made,  and  then  be  with  you. 
Char.  I'll  wait  for  you  below. 


Enter  ELIZA,  hastily. 

Eliza.  Where  are  you  both,  rash  men  ?  Ah, 
Frederick!  alone!  What  is  become  of  Charles? 
Why  is  he  gone  away?  What  have  you  said  to 
him  ?  I  did  not  hear  it,  I  was  lost  in  terror.  I  am 
sure  you  have  quarrelled. 

Fred.  No,  no,  not  quarrelled  —  only  jarred,  as 
friends  will  sometimes  do:  all  will  be  set  to  rights. 

Eliza.  How  ?  when  ?  why  not  this  moment,  in 
my  hearing  ?  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  peace  be 
tween  you. 

Fred.  Peace  will  be  made,  assure  yourself,  sweet 
love  ;  these  little  heats  are  easily  adjusted. 

Eliza.  But  I  could  do  it  best  ;  you  are  too  hot, 
both,  both  too  hot  and  fiery. 

l-'ri'l.  "\Ve  shall  be  cooler  soon  :  such  heats  soon 
spend  themselves,  and  then  the  heart  is  laid  to  rest. 


Heaven  grant  such  rest  to  yours  ! 
i'r>  il.    Indeed  ! 

Eliza.  What  says  my  Frederick  ?  You  arc  still 
discomposed.  Your  colour  comes  and  goes.  Oh, 
that  my  arms  could  give  you  rest! — Nay,  what 
now,  my  Frederick  ?  you  struggle  to  get  loose  I— 
Are  these  soft  toils  uneasy  to  you  ?  will  not  your 
proud,  swelling  heart  endure  such  gentle,  fond  im 
prisonment  ? 

Fred.  Oh,  thou  angelic  virtue! — soul-dissolving 
softness  !  would  I  might  thus  expire,  enfolded  in 
these  arms!  Love,  1  conjure  thce  to  bear  up!  I 
am  sure  my  father  will  take  pity,  and  be  kind  to 
thee :  I  shall  assail  his  feelings  in  a  manner  that  no 
parent  can  resist.  I  am  going  now  to  put  it  to  the 
proof.  Farewell ! 

Eliza.    Why  in  such   haste?     Stay  yet  a  little 
while.      If  you  depart  so  soon,   you'll  meet  with 
Charles  again ;  and  then— 
Fred.  What  then  ? 

Eliza.  Some  fatal  accident  will  be  the  issue  of  it. 
Alas  !  you  know  not  what  his  passions  are  when 
once  inflamed  :  let  them  burn  out,  and  then  he's  as 
calm  as  water. 

Fred.  Where  does  this  tend  ?  You  would  not 
make  a  coward  of  your  husband  ? 

Eliza.  No :  nor  would  you  make  a  distracted 
wretch  of  your  poor  Eliza ;  therefore,  I  will  not  let 
you  loose,  till  you  have  promised  me  not  to  provoko 
liim  to  more  violence :  promise  me  this,  and  you 
shall  go. 

Fred.  Well,  then,   if  that  will  set  your  mind  at 
rest,  I  promise  you  I'll  have  no  further  altercation 
with  him,  not  another  word  to  gall  him. 
Eliza.  You'll  not  renew  your  quarrel? 
Fred.  No,  my  Eliza;  we  will  end  it,  and  dismiss  it. 
Eliza.  And  this  you  promise  on  your  honour  ? 
Fred.  Yes,  I  do  promise. 

Eliza.  Then  all  my  fears  are  over.  Now  you 
may  go. — Well !  what  withholds  you  ?  What  more 
lo  you  wish  than  freedom,  and  release  from  my 
bnd  arms  ? 

Fred.  To  snatch  one  last,  dear  moment ;  and  then 

die  within  them.     Oh  !  my  soul's  better  part !  may 

leaven  preserve  and  bless  you  !  [En/. 

Eliza.  Now  I  am  happy,  now  I  am  secure :  this 

reach  once  healed,  I  can  face  all  alarms.       [Ej-it. 


ACT  V. 

4 

SCENE  I.— A  Tavern. 
Enter  FREDERICK,  attended  by  a  Waiter. 

Fred.  Is  the  porter  returned  who  went  with  my 
message  to  Mr.  Saunders,  at  Sir  Stephen  Bertram's? 

Hat/.  He  is,  sir ;  the  gentleman  will  be  with  you 
resently. 

Fred.  Shew  him  up  as  soon  as  he  comes.  There 
•ill  be  another  gentleman  call ;  I  believe  you  know 
Mr.  Katcliffe  ? 

Wait.  Yes,  we  know  Mr.  Katcliffe  very  well. 

Fred.  If  he  comes  while  Mr.  Saunders  is  with  me, 
cquest  him  to  wait  a  few  minutes  till  he  is  gone. 

Wait.  I  shall,  sir;  any  other  commands? 

Fred.  None.  [Ejrit  Waiter.]  I  scarce  know  what 
've  written  to  my  father;  yet,  perhaps,  these  few 
ustudied  lines,  dictated  in  such  a  moment,  may 
isposc  him  to  protect  the  widow,  if  fate  will  have 
t  so,  of  a  discarded  son. — Now  I  am  ready  for  this 
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angry  champion ;  and  since  he  is  resolved  to  vindi 
cate  his  courage  by  his  sword,  let  him  produce  his 
weapons  when  he  will,  I'll  not  refuse  the  satisfaction 
he  demands. 

Enter  JABAL,  hastily. 

Jabal.  Oh  !  sir,  sir !  I'm  overjoyed  to  find  you 
Come,  I  pray  you  ;  come  away  to  my  old  master, 
who  is  pining  till  he  sees  you. 

Fred.  Who  is  your  master,  and  who  are  you  ? 

Jabal.  As  if  you  did  not  know  Jabal,  who  lives — 
No,  hold  there,  who  does  not  live,  but  starves  with 
your  old  friend,  in  Duke's  Place.  Why,  lud-a- 
mercy !  I  knew  your  honour  at  the  length  of  the 
street,  and  saw  you  turn  into  this  tavern  ;  the  pup- 
pily  waiter  would  have  stopped  me  from  coming  up 
to  you. 

Fred.  I  wish  you  had  taken  his  advice. 

Jabal.  That  would  not  be  your  wish,  if  you  knew 
all.  Sure  enough  I  must  hunt  up  Mr.  Ratcliffe 
also :  for  there  is  an  iron  in  the  fire  for  each  of  you. 
Master  is  making  his  will.  Lawyer  Dash  is  at  his 
elbow. 

Fred.  If  the  devil  was  at  his  elbow,  I  cannot 
come  to  him. 

Jabal.  Oh  !  the  living  !  I  would  not  carry  such  a 
message  back  for  all  the  world.  Why,  when  Lawyer 
Dash  has  pen  and  ink  in  hand,  and  a  will  under 
his  thumb,  he'll  dash  you  in,  or  dash  you  out,  in  a 
crack. 

Fred.  Then  temper  the  apology  to  your  taste ; 
only  let  your  master  know  I  cannot  come. 

Jabal.  I'll  tell  him,  then,  you  are  married ;  that 
will  be  a  silencer  at  once. 

Fred.  Begone  !  make  haste  !  [Exit  JABAL.] — 
Married  !  how  cutting  is  that  recollection  !  Joys 
just  in  sight,  shewn  only  to  be  snatched  away.  Dear, 
lost,  undone  Eliza  !  But  I  won't  think,  for  that  is 
madness, — inexorable  honour  must  be  obeyed. 

Enter  Mr.  SAUNDERS. 

Saun.  Mr.  Bertram,  I  came  to  you  the  first  mo 
ment  I  could  get  away  ;  for  I  longed  to  give  you 

joy. 

Fred.  Joy !  name  it  not. 

Saun.  Well,  if  your  joy  was  somewhat  damped 
at  first,  you  may  now  take  it  without  any  drawback. 

Fred.  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  inquire ;  be  silent  on  that  subject,  I  conjure  you. 
The  favour  I  have  to  ask  you  is  simply  this :  here 
is  a  letter  for  my  father;  deliver  it  to  him  with  your 
own  hands.  You  seem  surprised. 

Sawn.  I  am  indeed.  The  impatience  of  your 
look  ;  the  hurry  of  your  speech ;  the  place  in  which 
I  meet  you — 

Fred.  The  letter  will  explain  all  that;  I  could 
not  give  it  you  in  presence  of  my — Well,  no  matter, 
I  take  you  for  a  man  of  honour,  and  my  friend. 
Will  you  give  the  letter  ? 

Sawn.  Assuredly ;  but,  if  I  am  a  man  of  honour, 
and  your  friend,  why  will  not  you  let  me  stay  with 
you  ?  In  truth,  dear  Frederick,  I  am  a  friend  that, 
if  you  want  him,  will  not  flinch. 

Fred.  The  friend  1  want,  is  one  that  will  not 
force  his  services  upon  me  when  I  can't  accept  of 
them ;  but  take  my  word  at  once,  and  leave  me. 

Saun.  Enough  !*  I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Fred.  I  have  been  harsh  with  that  good  man ; 
but  this  suspense  is  terrible. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  desires  to  know  if  you  are  at 
leisure. 


Fred.  Perfectly ;  let  him  know  I'm  at  his  service. 

[Exit  Waiter. 
Enter  CHARLES  RATCUFFE. 

Char.  I  have  brought  my  sword ;  compare  it 
with  your  own,  and,  if  you  have  a  preference,  make 
your  choice.  I  presume  you  have  no  objection  to 
the  weapon  ? 

Fred.  None  on  my  own  account;  a  little,  per 
haps,  on  the  score  of  vanity,  as  thinking  I  have  some 
advantage  over  you  in  point  of  skill  and  practice. 

Char.  As  far  as  that  opinion  goes,  you  are  wel 
come  to  all  the  advantage  it  gives  you.  Oh  !  sir, 
this  is  a  sorry  business.  Will  nothing  else  con 
vince  you  I  am  incapable  of  giving  a  coward's  blow? 

Fred.  You  have  offered  nothing  else  :  it  is  a  mode 
of  your  own  choosing. 

Char.  Your  language  forced  it  on  me  ;  you  have 
touched  my  feelings  to  the  quick.  Words,  such  as 
you  made  use  of,  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
absolute  disgrace,  unless  you  will  revoke  them  by 


Fred.  You=may  well  conceive,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  with 
what  repugnance  I  oppose  myself  to  you  on  this 
occasion.  Whether  the  event  be  fatal  to  you  or  to 
myself,  small  consolation  will  be  left  for  the  sur 
vivor.  The  course  you  take  is  warranted  by  every 
rule  of  honour,  and  you  act  no  otherwise  than  as  I 
expected  ;  but,  as  my  expression  justifies  your  chal 
lenge,  so  did  your  provocation  justify  my  expres 
sion  ;  and  your  language  being  addressed  to  a  lady, 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  protect,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  retract  one  tittle  of  what  I  said ;  for  was 
you  to  repeat  the  same  insult,  I  should  follow  it  with 
the  same  retort. 

Char.  If  you  hold  to  the  words,  I  know  not  how 
we  can  adjust  it  amicably. 

Fred.  There  is  a  way  ;  you  must  find  it  out. 

Char.  Suppose,  then,  that  my  language  had  been 
addressed  to  any  other  person  than  Eliza,  would 
you  in  that  case  have  apologized  for  your  expres 
sion? 

Fred.  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you,  and  the  rather 
as  I  am  now,  perhaps,  speaking  to  you  for  the  last 
time.  Admitted  by  your  sister's  favour  into  a 
family,  whose  representative  resents  her  conduct, 
I  will  not  so  disgrace  her  choice  in  your  eyes,  who 
have  opposed  it,  as  to  submit,  in  the  first  instance* 
to  the  most  distant  hint  at  an  apology. 

Char.  I  understand  you  now  ;  you  would  have  it 
spring  from  me. — Impossible ! 

Fred.  Then,  no  more  is  to  be  said. 

Char.  No  more — defend  yourself.        [  Theyfiyht. 

Fred.  What's  that?     I've  wounded  you  ! 

Char.  No. 

Fred.  Yes ;  I'm  sure  of  it.  'Tis  in  your  arm ; 
you  cannot  poise  your  sword. 

[CHARLES  drops  his  sword. 

Char.  It  is  too  true :  your  point  has  hit  me 
through  the  guard  :  I'm  at  your  mercy. 

Fred.  I  am  at  yours,  dear  Charles,  for  pardon 
and  forgiveness ;  now  I  retract  my  words,  and 
blush  for  having  used  them.  Let  me  bind  up  your 
wrist :  here  is  a  handkerchief.  Shall  I  call  for  as 
sistance  ? 

Char.  No,  no  :  a  scratch  ;  'tis  nothing.  It  scarce 
bleeds.  Hark  !  somebody  is  at  the  door ;  take  up 
the  swords. 

Sheva.  [  Without.']  Let  me  in ;  I  pray  you,  gen 
tlemen,  let  me  in.  I  am  Sheva,  yoiu  friend. 

Char.  Open  the  door,  Frederick. 
Enter  SHEVA. 

Shiva.  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  what  have  you  been 
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about?     Do  you  coinc  into  a  public   tavern,   am 
lock  yourselves  up  to  be  private  ? 

Char.  Perhaps  we  did  not  wish  the  world  ti 
know  the  silly  IHIMMOS  we  h;ive  been  engaged  in. 

Slit; ca.  (iootness  defend  me  !  is  it  come  to  this  i 
Have  I  been  studying  how  to  make  you  happy 
whilst  you  wt  re  stnvini;  how  to  make  me  wretrhtni  ! 
What  a  strange  world  is  this  ?  Arc  you  not  friends  ? 
Are  you  not  brothers  ?  Is  that  a  reason  you  shouh 
quarrel?  And  if  you  differ,  must  you  fight  ?  Can 
your  swords  urijue  better  than  their  masters?  You 
call  that  an  affair  of  tionour,  I  suppose  ;  under  your 
favour,  I  do  not  think  it  a  very  honourable  affair; 
'tis  only  giving  a  fine  name  to  a  foul  deed. 

Fred.  Custom  has  glossed  it  over,  and  we  are 
slaves  to  custom. 

Sheva.  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  am  only  a  poor  Jew, 
a  stranger  in  your  country,  and  have  not  yet  been 
taught  to  reverence  all  your  customs.  Goot  lack, 
goot  lack  !  what  is  the  matter  with  your  wrist  ? 
Char.  Nothing  to  signify  :  a  trifling  scratch. 
Sheva.  A  scratch  you  call  it !  That  is  a  wound 
in  common  language.  I  pray  you  come  to  my  poor 
house,  and  let  that  scratch  be  healed  ;  you  had  great 
care  for  me,  let  me  have  some  for  you:  that  is  my 
sense  of  an  affair  of  honour  ;  to  pay  the  debt  that  I 
do  owe  to  you,  and  to  your  fader,  who  preserved  my 
life  in  Spain,  that  is  my  point  of  honour.  Come, 
come,  let  us  depart :  this  is  no  place  to  talk  in ; 
take  up  your  swords,  I  hope  we  have  no  further  use 
for  them.  [Ettuut. 

SCENE  II.— Mrs.  Goodisou's. 
Sir  STEPHEN  BERTRAM  and  Mrs.  GOODISON. 

Mr*.  G.  Your  son  is  not  at  home,  Sir  Stephen, 
but  Mrs.  Bertram  is  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
call  her  down,  I'm  sure  she  will  be  happy  to  pay 
her  duty  to  you. 

Sir  S.  A  moment's  patience,  Mrs.  Goodison. — 
You  seem  much  interested  for  this  young  bride, 
your  lodger. 

Mrs.  G.  It  is  impossible  to"  be  otherwise.  She 
has  beauty  to  engage  the  eye,  and  manners  to  in 
terest  the  heart. 

Sir  S.  Some  pride  of  family  about  her,  I  should 
guess  :  a  little  of  her  brother's  vivacity,  perhaps. 

Mrt.  G.  None  that  appears:  mildness,  and  mo 
desty,  and  every  gentle  grace,  seem  inherently  her 
own. 

Sir  S.  Be  pleased  to  tell  her  I  attend  to  pay  my 
compliments  ;  and,  as  young  ladies'  characters  are 
rot  so  easily  developed  in  the  company  of  their 
mothers,  I  should  be  glad  she  would  allow  me  to 
confer  with  her  alone.  [Exit  Mrs.  GOOUISON.]  Now 
I  shall  have  this  mystery  unravelled.  Sauuders's 
notion,  that  the  fortune  comes  from  Sheva,  is  ro 
mantic  in  the  extreme.  Why  should  he  portion 
her  ?  She  has  no  Jew's  blood  in  her  veins,  we'll 
hope ;  and,  as  to  a  deception,  that  he  dares  not 
practise.  She  comes. — By  heavens,  a  lovely  crea 
ture  ! 

Enter  ELIZA. 

Eliza.  You  honour  me  most  highly,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Not  so,  madam ;  the  honour  is  conferred 
on  me. 

Eliza.  How  have  I  merited  this  condescension  ? 

Sir  S.  Call  it  not  condescension  ;  it  is  no  more 
than  is  due  from  one  who  is  proud  to  embrace  the 
title  you  have  allowed  him  to  assume. 

Eliza.  This  is  beyond  my  hopes.     Will  you  per 


mit  me,  then,  to  call  myself  your  daughter,  aud  en- 
tn-iit  ;i  blessing  and  a  pardon  on  my  knees  ? 

Sir  S.  Not  for  the  world  in  that  submissive  pos 
ture.  All  you  can  ask  is  granted,  with  acknow 
ledgments  on  my  part  for  the  happiness  you  have 
bestowed  upon  my  sou.  Had  certain  circumstances 
occurred  before  your  marriage,  that  have  since 
turned  up,  I  presume  you  would  not  have  pr<  ri- 
pitated  matters,  at  least  not  in-  the  secret  manner 
they  were  carried. 

Fliza.  What  circumstances,  sir,  may  you  allude 
to? 

Sir.  S.  The  death,  as  I  suppose,  in  your  family. 
Eliza.  Good  heaven  forbid !     What  death  ?    my 
brother  ? 

Sir  S.  No ;  your  brother,  madam  !  no  !  Pray  be 
not  thus  alarmed.  I  know  your  brother's  circum 
stances  too  well,  to  suppose  your  sudden  fortune 

could  proceed  from  him Perhaps  some  distant 

relation,  or  some  friend,  may  have  bequeathed 

Eliza.  What  ?  let  me  ask.     I  know  of  no  bequest. 

Sir  S.  Call  it  a  gift,  then,  a  donation  on  your 
marriage ;  it  must  have  been  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  my  son,  to  have  been  presented  with  a  fortune 
so  unexpectedly. 

Eliza.  1  am  loth  to  think  Sir  Stephen  Bertram 
can  descend  to  ridicule  my  poverty.  That  I  should 
be  regarded  by  you  as  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon 
your  family,  1  can  well  believe :  that  you  would 
point  your  whole  resentment  against  me  alone,  and 
spare  your  son,  is  all  that  I  dare  wish  at  present : 
my  future  hope  aspires  no  higher  than  by  perse 
verance  in  my  duty  as  a  wife  to  merit  your  opinion, 
so  as,  in  time,  you  may  acknowledge  me  as  your 
daughter.  Conscious  that  I  have  incurred  your 
displeasure,  I  shall  patiently  endeavour  to  soften  it 
by  submission  and  obedience. 

Sir  S.  Madam,  that  answer  is  at  once  so  pacify 
ing  and  so  candid,  that  if  the  information  I  have 
liad  of  your  being  possessed  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  your  fortune,  be  false,  though  I  thought  I  had 
pretty  strong  evidence  of  it 

Eliza.  Impossible  ! — I'm  sure  your  son,  I'm  sure 
my  brother,  never  told  you  this  ? 

Sir  S.   I  cannot  say  they  did. 

Efiza.  No,  I'll  engage  for  them,  they  would  dis 
dain  so  gross  and  palpable  a  deceit. 

Sir  S.  Well,  be  it  as  it  may,  with  or  without  a 
'ortune,  portioned  or  peunyless,  I  feel  myself  so 
rresistibly  impelled  to  open  my  arms  to  you  as  a 
'ather,  that,  whether  Sheva  has  or  has  not  de 
ceived  me,  I  here  deposit  my  resentment ;  and,  by 
what  I  experience  of  your  power  over  my  heart, 
most  thoroughly  acquit  my  son  for  having  surren 
dered  his. 

EKza.  It  is  the  impulse  of  your  own  generosity, 
not  any  impression  of  my  giving,  that  moves  your 
icart  to  pity  and  forgiveness. — But  who  is  Sheva, 
hat  you  seem  to  point  at  as  the  author  of  this  false- 
lood  ? 

Sir  S.  Sheva,  the  Jew  :  surely  you  know  the  man  ? 

Eliza.  Thank  heaven  !  I  do  not :  I  can  safely  say 
[  never,  to  my  recollection,  heard  his  name  before. 
Some  vile  impostor,  I  suppose. 

Sir  S.  Not  quite  that,  though  bad  enough  to  be  st 
reated,  if  he  has  practised  this  deceit  on  me.  Sheva 
s  my  broker ;  your  husband  knows  him  well ;  a 
'ily,  methodical,  old  Alley-drudge,  who  shewed 
me  what%I  believed  a  true  receipt  for  t«Mi  the  isaud 
>ounds,  vested  in  your  name,  in  the  funds.  One  of 
my  people  would  have  persuauecl  mo  it  was  his  own 
r-oluutary  benefaction;  but  if  you  don't  know  him, 
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never  saw  him,  never  heard  his  name,  the  thing's 
impossible. 

Eliza.  Totally  so,  without  one  ray  of  probability  ; 
the  man  is  either  mad  or  mischievous.  No  Jew  of 
that,  or  any  other  name,  do  I  know  ;  nay,  I  question 
if  ever  T  exchanged  a  word  with  any  one  of  the  na 
tion  in  my  life. 

Sir  S.  Your  merit,  then,  and  not  your  fortune, 
shall  endear  you  to  me.  I  will  strike  out  ten  thou 
sand  pounds  that  I  perceive  you  are  not  possessed 
of,  and  write  in  ten  thousand  graces,  which  I  per 
ceive  you  are  possessed  of,  and  so  balance  the  ac 
count.  Now,  Saunders,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  SAUNDERS. 

r  '  Sawn.  Your  son  requested  me  to  give  this  letter 
into  your  hands. 

Sir  S.  No,  no  ;  there  needs  no  letter.  Tell  him 
it  is  done  ;  say,  that  you  found  me  conquered  in  less 
time  than  he  was.  Bid  him  make  haste  hither  in 
person,  before  I  run  away  with  his  wife ;  and  let 
him  write  no  more  letters*  for  I  won't  read  a  word 
of  them.  [Exit  SAUNDEHS. 

Eliza.  Won't  you  be  pleased  to  open  your  letter  ? 

Sir  S.  Positively  I  will  not  read  it,  because  Frede 
rick  shall  not  have  to  say  that  his  rhetoric  had  any 
share  in  making  me  a  convert.  If  it  is,  as  I  sup 
pose,  a  recital  of  your  graces  and  good  qualities,  I 
do  not  want  his  description  to  assist  my  sense  of 
what  I  see ;  but  if  you  have  a  wish  to  see 'your  own 
fair  person  painted  by  his  hand,  you  are  welcome  to 
indulge  it  [Takes  the  letter  and  gives  it  to  ELIZA.] 
Break  the  seal. 

Eliza.  'Tis  short ;  I'll  read  it  to  you — "  I  am  this 
instant  summoned  by  Charles  Ratcliffe,  on  a  point  of 
honour,  sword  to  sword" — Oh  !  heavens  !  I  can  no 
more —  [Drops  the  letter, 

Sir  S.  What  is  it  ?    What  alarms  you  ? 

Eliza.  Oh !  that  letter  !  that  letter ! — My  husband 
and  my  brother  ! — One  or  both  have  fallen  ! 

Sir  S.  Merciful  powers  forbid  it ! 

[  Takes  up  the  letter. 

Eliza.  Stop  not  to  read  it !  Fly  !  and  take  me  with 
you — plant  me  between  them ;  I  am  the  cause  of 
quarrel.  Let  the  sword  that  aims  to  pierce  a  heart 
dearer  than  my  own,  lodge  in  my  guilty  bosom. 

Sir  S.  Oh !  horrible  to  thought !  Hark,  who  is 
coming  ? 

Eliza.  The  messenger  of  death;  let  him  not  speak; 
his  very  look  will  kill  me. 

Enter  FREDERICK,  followed  by  CHARLES. 

Fred.  My  love,  my  life,  my  ever  dear  Eliza. 

Eliza.  Where  is  your  wound  ?  Are  you  not  dy 
ing  ?  What  is  become  of  Charles  ? 

Char.  Here  is  your  happy  brother — all  is  well. 

Fred.  We  are  both  here  with  friendly  hearts, 
and  joyful  news,  to  greet  you. 

Eliza.  Don't  speak  of  joy  too  soon  ;  'twill  over 
throw  my  senses.  Let  me  survey  you  both.  Don't 
deceive  me ;  you  have  wounds  about  you. — Ah ! 
Charles,  what's  this  ? 

Char.  The  least,  but  luckiest  wound  that  ever 
man  received.  This  little  glance  of  your  brave  hus 
band's  sword  disarmed  me  of  my  weapon,  and  both 
our  rash  hearts  of  their  anger.  Now  lay  aside  your 
fears,  and  prepare  yourselves  for  wonders. 

Fred.  Oh  !  sir,  I  have  offended  you  ;  but— 

Sir  S.  But  what  ?  You  have  an  advocate,  that 
makes  all  hearts  her  own.  Spare  your  appeal;  you 
will  but  waste  your  words. 

Char.  Here  comes  my  mother:  bear  up,  Eliza; 
say  not  a  word  of  what  has  passed. 


Enter  Mrs.  RATCLIFFE. 

Eliza.  Oh,  my  dear  madam!  I  have  joy  to  give 
you ;  let  me  present  you  to  my  Frederick's  father. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  the  greatest  joy  that  son 
ever  conferred  upon  me,  is  the  title  he  has  given  me, 
to  claim  a  father's  share  with  you  in  this  angel  of  a 
daughter. 

Mrs.  R.  Such  she  has  been  to  me.  I  am  blest  to 
hear  you  say  that  you  approve  her. 

Sir  S.  Frederick,  give  me  your  hand.  If  you  had 
brought  me  half  the  Indies  with  a  wife,  I  should  not 
have  joined  your  hand  to  her's  with  such  sincere 
delight. 

Fred.  How  generous  is  that  declaration  !  Now, 
Charles,  'tis  time  to  introduce  our  friend. 

[Exit  CHARLES. 

Mrs.  R.  What  does  he  mean,  Eliza  ? 

Eliza.  I  know  no  more  than  you :  some  new  won 
der,  I  suppose. 

Sir  S.  Ha  !  Sheva  here  ?  This  is  indeed  a  wonder. 

Re-enter  CHARLES,  with  SHEVA. 

Char.  This  is  the  man.  My  benefactor ;  yours, 
Eliza  ;  Frederick's  ;  yours,  dear  mother  !  all  man 
kind's.  The  widow's  friend,  the  orphan's  father, 
the  poor  man's  protector,  the  universal  philanthro 
pist. 

Sheva.  Hush,  hush  !  you  make  me  hide  my  face. 
[Covers  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Char.  Ah,  sir!  'tis  now  too  late  to  cover  your 
good  deeds.  You  have  long  masked  your  charities 
beneath  this  humble  seeming,  and  shrunk  back  from 
actions  princes  might  have  gloried  in.  You  must 
now  face  the  world,  and  transfer  the  blush  from  your 
own  cheeks  to  theirs,  whom  prejudice  had  taught  to 
scorn  you.  For  your  single  sake,  we  must  reform 
our  hearts,  and  inspire  them  with  candour  towards 
your  whole  nation. 

Sheva.  Enough !  Enough  !  more  than  enough  !  I 
pray  you  spare  me  :  I  am  not  used  to  hear  the  voice 
of  praise,  and  it  oppresses  me :  I  should  not  know 
myself  if  you  were  to  describe  me  :  I  have  a  register 
within,  in  which  these  merits  are  not  noted.  Simply, 
I  am  an  honest  man,  no  more ;  fair  in  my  dealings, 
as  my  good  patron  here,  I  hope,  can  witness.— That 
lady,  I  believe,  is  Mrs.  Ratcliffe :  she  does  not 
know  me  ;  I  will  not  touch  upon  a  melancholy  sub 
ject,  else  I  could  tell  a  story — Merciful  heaven  ! 
what  horrors  was  I  snatched  from  by  her  husband, 
now,  alas  !  no  more. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  gracious  powers  !  The  Jew  of  Cadiz. 

Sheva.  The  very  same.  Your  debtor  in  no  less  a 
sum  than  all  I  possess ;  the  earnings  of  a  life  pre 
served,  first  by  your  husband,  and  now  again  by 
your  son.  Why  am  I  praised,  then,  if  I  am  merely 
honest,  and  discharge  my  debts  ? 

Sir  S.  Ah !  now  the  mystery's  solved.  The  ten 
thousand  pounds  were  yours ;  give  them  to  Ratcliffe; 
I  will  have  nothing  from  fortune  where  nature  gives 
so  much. 

Sheva.  That  is  a  noble  speech ;  but  monies  does 
not  lessen  merit,  at  least  not  always,  as  I  hope,  for 
Mi\  Ratcliffe's  sake,  for  he  is  heir  of  all  that  I  pos 
sess. 

Mrs.  R.  What  can  I  say  ?  My  heart's  too  full  for 
utterance. — O,  Charles,  the  fortunes  of  your  house 
revive  !  Surely  the  blessed  spiiit  of  your  departed 
father  now  sympathises  in  our  joy.  Remember,  son, 
to  whom  you  owe  this  happiness,  and  emulate  his 
virtues. 

Cliar.  If  I  forget  to  treat  mv  fortune  as  becomes 
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the  son  of  such  a  father,  and  the  heir  of  such  a  be 
nefactor,  your  warning  will  be  my  condemnation. 

Fred.  That  will  never  be  :  the  treasure,  that  in 
tegrity  has  collected,  cannot  bo  better  lodged  than 
iu  the  hands  of  honour. 

Sir  S.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth. 

Sheva.  Excuse  me,  goot  Sir  Stephen ;  it  is  not 


a  mine,  for  it  was  never  out  of  sight  of  those  who 
searched  for  it.  The  jx>or  man  did  nut  dig  to  find 
it;  and  where  I  now  bestow  it,  it  will  be  iouud  by 
him  again.  I  do  not  bury  it  in  a  synagogue,  or  any 
other  pile;  I  do  not  waste  it  upon  vanity,  or  public 
works  ;  I  leave  it  to  a  charitable  heir,  and  build  my 


hospital  iu  the  human  heart. 


[Exeunt. 
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BY      HENRY      HEARTWELL, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

COUNT  MURVILI.B 

GOVERNOR  OF  SORRENTO 

BLINVAI. 

GERMAIN 

Officer 

Corporal 

Footman. 

MRS.  BELMONT 
ROSINA. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — On  the  right  hand,  one  of  the  towert  of 
the  Cattle  of  Sorrento;  a  ditch  and  parapet-wall 
dividing  it  from  a  large  house  placed  on  the  left, 
with  a  latticed  window  over  the  door  opening  to  a 
balcony.  In  the  tower,  a  grated  window  about  the 
height  of  the  balcony.  A  picturetque  view  of  tlie. 
country  in  the  distance,  mountainous,  and  with 
vineyards. 

ROSINA  appears  at  the  latticed  window. 
SONG.— ROSINA. 

Evening's  shadows  now  appear, 
All  is  hush'd  and  calm  around— 

Hark  !  his  well-known  voice  I  hear  , 
Let  me  Jiy  to  catch  the  sound 


No  ;  'tis  past,  and  silence  reigns  ; 

Pensive,  still,  I  mourn  his  fate  : 
In  his  tower  he  still  remains  ; 

Here,  alas  !  in  vain  I  wait. 
Evening's  shadows  now  appear, 

All  is  hush'd  and  calm  around— 
Hark  !  again  his  voice  I  hear  ; 

Yes,  I've  caught  the  well-known  sound. 

BLINVAL,  in  a  red  hussar  jacket,  his  hair  dishevelUd, 
and  his  whole  appearance  neglected,  appears  at  the 
grated  window  of  the  prison. 

DUET. — BLINVAL  and  ROSINA. 

Blin.    Hark  !  again  that  heavenly  voice. 
Ros.          Yes,  'tis  he  ;  why  throbs  my  heart  ? 
By  turns  I  sigh,  by  turns  rejoice  ; 

I'mfijc'd,  though  reason  says  depart. 
Blin.     Oh  !  what  joy,  what  bliss  I  feel ! 
Ros.     Ah  !  couUl  my  prayers  your  anguish  heal .' 

Blin.    Sweet,  heavenly  maid,  my  griefs  are  past, 

My  prison  now  a  palace  seems  ; 
Speak,  will  the  pleasing  vision  last  ? 

Or  are  my  raptures  fleeting  dreams  ? 
Ros.     Ah  !  could  Rosina's  prayers  avail, 

How  soon  those  heavy  bars  should  fall  ' 
Ah  !  could  Rosina's  tears  prevail, 

How  swift  you'd  pass  the  hated  wall ! 

Blin.     1  'e  gods,  I'm  bless' d  ;  what  rapture's  mmr  / 

Forgive  that  late  I  dar'd  repine. 
Ros.      Compassion's  tear — 
Bliu.  The  joys  I  feel,— 
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Ros.     Bedews  my  cheek. 

Blin.  No  words  reveal. 

Ros.     Alas  !  poor  youth, — 

Blin.  How  bless' d  my  lot  /— 

Ros.     How  hard  your  fate! 

Blin .  My  grief's  forgot. 

I'm  bless' d  beyond  what  mortals  know, 

Though  fate  has  mark'd  the  world  my  foe  ; 

That  cheering  glance,  that  heavenly  smile, 

Would  ev'ry  human  care  beguile. 

Ros.     Alas  !  how  hard  the  prisoner's  lot  ! 

Forsaken,  by  the  world  forgot. 
Blin.     What  joys  I  feel! 

Ros.  How  hard  his  lot!— 

Blin.    I'm  bless'd,  indeed. 
Ros.  By  all  forgot. 

Blin.    My  griefs  are  past. 
Ros.  Compassion's  tear— 

Blin.     Transporting  sounds  ! 
Ros.  Your  woes  shall  cheer. 

Ah  !  would  my  fervent  prayers  ascend, 

Your  painful  sufferings  soon  should  end. 
Blin.     The  prayers  of  virtue  swift  ascend, 

I  feel  my  sufferings  soon  must  end. 

[BUNVAL  retires. 

Ros.  Heigho  !  he  sings  no  more.  No,  he  is  gone, 
and  I  am  still  left  in  incertitude.  It's  very  wicked 
of  the  Governor  to  keep  so  sweet  a  man  cooped  up 
in  that  huge  ugly  tower. 

Enter  GERMAIN  with  a  portmanteau  and  hat-box. 

Ger.  [Knocks  and  calls  at  tae  aoor  of  the  house.] 
Hallo,  ho,  ho  !  Within  there,  ho ! 

Ros.  What  can  that  be  ? 

Ger.  Are  you  all  dead  ?  Rub  down  my  hack,  and 
let  me  have  a  spanking  supper,  for  I'm  confound 
edly  sharp  set. 

Ros.  Pray,  where  do  you  suppose  yourself,  that 
you're  so  much  at  home  ?  This  is  no  inn. 

Ger.  [Looking up  and  taking  off' his  hat.]  Bumpers 
and  Burgundy  !  there's  a  rogue's  eye  !  [Aside.] 
Inn!  Oh!  no;  Lord  love  your  pretty  face!  the 
Widow  Belmont  would  be  quite  shocked  if  I  went 
to  an  inn. 

Ros.  Indeed  !  And  who  are  you  ? 

Ger.  One  of  king  Cupid's  corps  diplomatique ; 
ambassador  of  love  ;  courier  of  Hymen  ;  the  faithful 
follower,  though  I  precede  my  master,  of  Count 
Murville,  captain  in  the  death's  head  hussars,  et 
cetera — Germain,  at  your  service.  [Bowing. 

Ros.  Oh  !  from  our  cousin  Murville.  Well,  I'll 
inform  mamma.  Provoking  puppy  ! — at  this  mo 
ment—he  has  chosen  this  time.  [Aside,  and  exit 

Ger.  She  might  as  well  have  asked  me  to  walk  in. 
Mighty  pleasant,  no  doubt,  this  al  fresco,  to  those 
who  relish  it;  but  for  a  gentleman  who  does  Count 
Murville,  captain  in  the  death's  head  hussars,  et 
cetera,  the  honour  to  adjust  his  mustachios,  and  to 
adorn  his  head,  why,  it's  d — d  scurvy  treatment. 
Hip,  hallo  !  house  !  within  there  ! 

[Knocks  at  the  door. 

Enter  Footman,  from  the  house. 
Foot.  Hallo  !    "Who  thunders  so  loudly  ? 
Ger.  Why,  me,  to  be  sure. 
Foot.  You  !   and  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 
Ger.  Is  that  your  respect  to  a  va'el-de-chambre  ? 
Here,  take  my  baggage,  and  know  your  distance 

[Snatches  up  the  portmanteau  and  hat-box,  places 
them  on  the  Footman's  shoulders,  pushes  hin 
in,  and  follows. 


SCENE  II. — A  Drawing-room  at  the  Widow  Bel- 
mont's. 

Enter  the  Footman  and  GERMAIN. 

Foot.  My  mistress  is  at  the  Governor's,  and  you 
must.  wait.  She  will  speak  with  you  here.  [Going. 

Ger.  But,  sir,  respected  .sir,  [bowing]  if  you  are 
pleased  to  take  your  own  sweet  company  away, 
can't  you  send  me  an  omelet  and  a  salad,  with  a 
few  of  your  half-emptied  flasks  ?  You  understand  1 
and  I  don't  think,  without  offence,  I  should  lament 
your  absence. 

Foot.  Oh  !  sir,  your  most  obedient.  But  I  am 
never  purveyor  except  where  I'm  a  guest:  you  un 
derstand  ?  [Exit. 

Ger.  Well,  now,  as  I'm  a  Christian  sinner,  that 
fellow  deserves  the  gallies.  I  wish  my  master  would 
appear.  Somehow,  I'm  never  respected  but  for  his 
sake.  What  can  detain  him  at  Naples  ?  Oh  !  I 
have  it :  the  imprisonment  of  his  young  friend  Blin- 
al ;  that  fire-eating,  mad  rattlecap,  who  had  nearly 
sabred  his  own  colonel.  What  a  cursed  scrape  ! 
Death  by  the  articles  of  war.  But  he  performed 
such  prodigies  in  the  last  battle,  and  saved  Count 
Murville's  life,  so  he'll  move  heaven,  earth,  and  the 
minister  for  his  release.  Oh !  now  I  recollect,  he  is 
in  this  district,  close  prisoner  in  the  old  castle  of 
Sorrento  :  if  I  could  speak  to  him — No,  no,  poor 
devil,  he  is  trapped  like  a  rat  and  can  only  be  peeped 
at  through  his  gratings. 

Enter  BUNVAL,  in  the  red  hussar's  jacket,  without  a 
sword. 

Blin.  \Looking  about,  but  not  perceiving  GERMAIN.] 
This  apartment  excels  the  last ;  am  I  awake,  or  is  it 
all  a  dream  ? 

Ger.  [Not  seeing  him.]  He  is  as  wild  as  a  young 
Tartar,  as  obstinate  as  a  young  devil,  but  as  sound- 
hearted  as  a  young  Englishman.  Oh  !  a  fine  fellow 
that  Blinval. 

Blin.  [Turning  quick  round.]  Blinval!  who  calls 
me  ? 

Ger.  [Starting.]  Eh!  what?  No,  sure — yes,  but 
it  is ;  it  is  our  mad  lieutenant. 

[J?MTCS  and  leaps  on  his  neck. 

Blin.  Germain  !  Not  hanged  yet,  but  don't  stran 
gle  me,  man.  I'm  here,  you  see,  in  spite  of  our  old 
fusty  colonel,  safe,  sound,  and  hearty,  boy. 

Ger.  But  by  what  miracle  ?  I  thought  you  snug 
in  one  of  the  four  towers  of  that  d — d  castle. 

Blin.  So  thinks  the  governor,  heaven  help  him,  at 
this  hour.  But  tell  me,  whose  is  this  house  ? 

Ger.  The  Widow  Belmont' s. 

Blin.  Has  she  a  daughter? 

Ger.  Rosina;  a  great  beauty;  fresh,  blooming, 
and  sixteen. 

Blin.  Huzza!  Then  I  shall  bless  the  day  I  heard 
the  rusty  hinges  of  Sorrento  creak. 

Ger.  And  were  I  in  your  place  I  should  curse  it 
most  furiously.  But  what  with  hunger,  thirst,  and 
curiosity,  I'm  in  a  desperate  case ;  pity  me,  sir,  I 
have  a  craving  appetite  for  your  adventures. 

Blin.  Shu."  up  in  the  south  tower,  I  one  day  saw 
the  daughter  of  this  house  at  a  latticed  balcony ; 
woodbines  and  jessamine^  were  round  the  wall,  but 
they  weren't  half  so  fresh  as  the  sweet  little  creature 
who  eclipsed  them. 

Ger.  Oh  Lord  !  oh  Lurd  !  I'm  likely  to  be  fa 
mished  still,  -'£  we're  to  creep  through  thp  woodbines. 

Blin.  To  the  point,  then  :  she  kept  her  eyes  long 
fixed  on  me  j  I  tried  to  move  her  by  croaking  in  my 
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d— d  hoarse  voice,  some  melancholy  ditties  about 
captivity  and  so  on.  Every  day  fresh  attentions, 
fresh  songs.  This  very  evening  my  gaoler  called 
me  from  a  charming  interview.  I  thrust  him  out, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  dashed  an  old  ward 
robe  in  a  dark  corner  of  my  room  to  atoms.  A  folded 
paper  caught  my  eye,  I  seized  it  eagerly,  it  was  di 
rected — 
Gsr.  How? 

Blin.  "  To  the  unfortunate  who  succeeds  me." 
Ger.  And  the  contents? 

Blin.  A  legacy  from  my  poor  devil  of  a  prede 
cessor  :  he  had  been  shut  up  in  the  same  part  of  the 
tower  ten  years ;  but  love  nad  softened  the  hard 
ships  of  his  captivity.  In  short,  the  paper  marked 
a  secret  avenue  leading  to  the  next  house.  I  de 
scended,  crept  through  a  subterraneous  passage, 
climbed  a  cork-screw  stair-case,  reached  a  small 
door,  and,  upon  pressing  back  a  spring,  jumped  into 
that  bed-room. 

Ger.  And  the  entrance — 

Blin.  Is  concealed  by  that  looking-glass.  But 
tell  me  now,  what  brings  your  rogue's  face  to  Sor 
rento  ? 

Ger.  Marriage.  Your  friend  Murville  is  cousin 
to  the  Widow ;  they  have  been  long  involved  in  a 
law-suit,  and  were  compelled  to  correspond  :  the 
first  letters  were  cold,  the  second  more  civil,  the 
third  touched  on  arrangements,  and  in  the  last  they 
settled  it,  to  wind  up  all  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
by  a  marriage. 

Blin*  Excellent !  When  will  they  solemnize  ? 
Ger.  The  day's  not  fixed,  for  they  have  never  met. 
lilin.  Not  seen  each  other !  Then  I'm  established 
iu  the  house. 

Ger.  Eh  !  how  do  you  make  that  out  ? 
Blin.  Dolt,  dunderhead !  I  shall  pass  for  Murville; 
the  Widow  Belmont  will  receive,  caress,  feed,  ledge, 
and — 

Ger.  Marry  you  ? 
Blin.  No,  no;  but  I'll  obtain  an  interview  with 
my  Rosina ;  speak  to  her  frequently,  and  breathe 
my  vows  of  love  and  constancy  in  a  purer  air. 

Ger.    In  the  meantime,  they'll   visit   the   south 
tower,  find  the  bird  flown,  and  send  him  back  to 
whistle  his  soft  notes  in  a  foul  air  and  a  close  cage 
Blin.  They  visit  me  but  twice  a  day ;  and  till  to 
morrow's  noon  I'm  safe 

Ger.  Granted;  but  will  that  negligee  suit  the 
lover  ? 

Blin.  Oh!  let  me  see.  [Pauses.]  I  have  been 
stopped  by  a  banditti. 

Ger.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You're  never  at  a  loss;  always 
a  tale  at  your  tongue's  end.  But  my  scruples — 

Blin.  Have,  like  all   other   things,  their   price 
[Shaking  a  purie.]  Fifty  louis  for  their  repose. 
Ger.  They're  hushed.  [  Taking  the  purte 

Blin.  But  if  I  appear  in  this  identical  dress,  " 
shall  be  known  instantly  by  Rosina,  and  it  woul 
not  be  prudent  to  discover  myself,  even  to  her,  to 
soon. 

Ger.  What  say  you  to  my  master's  riding-coa 
and  military  hat  ? 

Blin.  The  very  thing ;  run  and  fetch  them 
quick,  quick. 

[GERMAIN  runt  out  and  returns  u-ith  them  im 

mediately. 

Ger.  [Helping  BuNVAL  on  with  his  hat  and  coat. 
So.  And  here  comes  the  Widow,  too,  most  oppor 
tune. 

Blin.  Attention,  then,  and  to  our  posts.  Remem 
ber,  I  have  been  robbed. 

ACT.    DRAMA. NOS.    97    &    98. 


Enter  Mrs.  BELMONT. 

Mrs.  B.  [To  GERMAIN.]   Is  it  you,  sir,  who  wish 

speak  with  me  ? 

(•<  r.  Yes,  madam,  it  was  I  who  galloped  on  joy- 
ully  to  announce  Count  Murville,  but — oh,  hea- 
ens ! — 

Mrs.  B.  You  alarm  me.  What  has  befallen  him  ? 

Ger.  Oh !  bitter  news  !  Speak,  sir,  yourself,  for  I 

ant  words,  and — impudence.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  B.  What,  is  it  you,  cousin  ? 

Blin.  As  you  perceive,  and  in  no  better  plight. 

[Looking  at  his  dress. 

Mrs.  B.  What  has  happened  ? 

lilin.  Friendship,  love,  and  anxiety,  all  urged  me 
o  hasten  here ;  uufortuuately,  a  banditti — 

Mrs.  B.  Robbers  ? 

Blin.  Stopped  me  some  leagues  from  this. 

Ger.  Five  minutes  later,  and  I  had  shared  his 
ate.  Oh,  terrible ! 

Mrs.  B.  Robbers ! 

RIO. — BLINVAL,  GERMAIN,  and  Mrs.  BELMONT. 

Jlin.    Affection  induced  me  all  dangers  to  brave, 

I  mounted  my  horse  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
.      This  love  had  nigh  shewn  him  the  way  to  hit 

grave  ; 
When  you  hear  his  escape,  you'll  be  tttfd 

with  affright. 
*f  rs.  B.        Such  a  hazard  was  wrong. 
Jer.  But  his  reasons  were  strong. 

Jlin.     From  the  forest  they  rush*  d,  full  a  score  at  the 

least — 

.  How  he  brags,  fiow  he  lies  !  [Aside. 

n.  Taken  thus  by  surprise— 

Mrs.  B.  Alas!  all  my  fears,  my  alarms  are  increas'd. 
31in.  With  my  back  to  a  tree, 

At  one  thrust  despatch  d  three  ; 
Seventeen  with  drawn  xu-ords  remained  circling 

me  round— - 
3er.     Seventeen  with  drawn  swords  remain'd  circling 

liim  round. 
VIrs.  B.  Alas!    could  no  aid,    could   no   succour  be 

found ? 

Such  a  risk,  such  a  itate  ! 
Uer.  'Faith  !  his  perils  were  great. 

Blin.     The  blood  of  six  oth  ers  soon  redden' d  my  suvrd— 
Ger.  What  a  bounce,  what  a  lie!  [Aside. 

Blin.  Not  a  creature  came  by — 

Mrs.  B.  Alas !  sure,  such  numbers  at  laat  overpower" d. 
Blin.  With  ten  wounds  gaping  wide, 

And  six  thrusts  in  the  side, 
I  fought  till  my  blood  in  a  torrent  was  pour' d. 
Ger.     He  fought  tilt  his  blood  in  a  torrent  was  pour'd. 
Blin.     Then  faintly  I  sank,  by  such  odds  overpowered. 
Mrs.  B.  Alas  !  what  a  stale,  by  such  odds  overpower' d  ! 

Blin.  Stretched  on  the  ground  for  dead,  the  cow 
ards  rifled  me,  but  fled  on  the  approach  of  travellers, 
who,  coming  up,  gave  me  every  assistance  in  their 
power. 

Mrs.  B.  Good  heavens !  I  fear  you  must  have  suf 
fered  much  from  the  wounds  you  received.  Have 
you  kept  your  chamber  long  ? 

Blin.  Hum!  I  have  been  a  good  while  confined ; 
haven't  I,  Germain  ? 

Ger.  That  you  have  ;  I  can  prove  it. 

lilin.  But,  excepting  a  weakness,  no  inconve 
nience  follows. 

Mrs.  B.  He  is  younger  than  I  conceived,  well 
made,  and  elegant,  [ylfute.]  My  last  letter  must 
have  convinced  you  I  was  desirous  to  have  all  points 
explained. 
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Blin.  Oh  !  we'll  explain  ourselves  off  hand. 
Germain,  endeavour  to  get  me  some  decent  clothes  ; 
I  am  ashamed  to  see  myself;  I  have  the  appear 
ance  — 

Ger.  Of  a  mountebank,  precisely.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  Now  we're  alone,  we  can  discourse  on 
business. 

Blin.  Certainly  ;  but  at  this  moment,  I'm  so  con 
fused  ;  the  blows  those  rascals  dealt,  have  made  me 
so  light-headed,  so  absent  — 

Mrs.  B.  Only  one  thing  :  it  will  be  right  to  send 
a  settlement  to  an  attorney's. 

Blin.  Why,  yes,  it  will  be  certainly  quite  right 
and  necessary. 

Mrs.  B.  You  consent,  then,  to  keep  the  farm? 
Blin.  The  farm  !    Oh  !   decided.     Yes,  yes,  we'll 
keep  the  farm. 

Mrs.  B.  But  we  must  recollect  my  daughter  :  she 
has  just  claims. 

Blin.  The  greatest  possible.  She  is  so  beauti 
ful  !  such  a  soft,  tender  air!  so  interesting,  so 
charming  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Really!  How  can  you  tell  all  this? 
Have  you  seen  her  ? 

Blin.  Seen  her  !  Yes,  I  —  Oh  !  no  ;  but  I  speak 
from  report  which  is  loud  in  her  praise  ;  so,  oblige 
me,  and  drop  the  suit. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  you  forget  —  you  drop  the  suit. 
Blin.  Do  I  ?     True,  true  :  but  my  head's  so  con 
fused,  I  can  think  only  of  our  approaching  happiness. 
Mrs.  B.  But  I  expected,  I  confess,  a  man  of  mid 
dle  age,  and  you  appear  quite  young. 

Blin.  True  ;  I  have  ever  been  thought  young,  and 
surely,  cousin,  that's  no  misfortune. 

Mrs.  B.  No;  but  as  reason  and  friendship  form 
the  basis  of  our  union,  though  tempted  to  regard  it 
as  a  defect,  I  am  willing  to  hope  we  shall  be  both 
happy.  I  shall  now  leave  you  to  give  directions  for 
your  comfort  and  accommodation. 
Enter  GERMAIN. 

Germain,  that  room  will  be  your  master's.  [Pointing. 
Blin.  [Aside.]  By  all  that's  fortunate,  the  secret 
door. 

Mrs.  B.  I'll  prepare  my  daughter  to  receive  you 
immediately  ;  but  recollect,  a  i'ather-iu-law  should 
be  grave  and  sedate.  Adieu  !  [Exit. 

Blin.  Allons,  Germain  !  the  day's  our  own.  Vic 
tory,  my  boy  !  I'm  grown  so  grave  and  s-teady, 
they'll  not  suspect  I  could  invent  this  trick. 

Ger.  Steady,  with  a  vengeance  !  Ah  !  if  you're 
other  than  Blinval,  I  shall  look  out  for  the  world's 
end. 

Blin.  But  I'm  determined  to  reform. 
Ger.   Which  way  ? 
Blin.  By  marrying. 

Ger.  Why,  faith  !  if  anything  can  tame  a  man,  I 
believe  that  may. 

Blin.  My  stars  all  shine  propitious  ;  and  every 
time  my  p'resence  is  required,  I'll  lock  my  door, 


Enter  ROSINA. 


glide  to  my  prison,  and  whip  back,  no  one  the  wser 
Ger.  But  my  master,  in  the  meantime,  appears; 
off  goes  my  livery,  and  I'm  cooped  up  in  your 
agreeable  south  tower,  for  having  touched  upon  the 
secret  spring. 

Blin.  I  shall  rejoice  in  such  good  company.  Bu 
see,  the  sun  peeps  forth  ;  fogs,  mists,  and  vapours 
fly  :  here  comes  Rosina. 

'  Ger.  Then  you'll  dispense  with  me  ;  so  I'll  escape 
to  the  more   foggy  regions,   where  savoury  fumes 
exhale  from   the   stew-pans,   and   the   jolly  butle 
distributes  his  rich  gifts  from  the  Widow's  cellar. 


Ros.  [Aside.[  This,  then,  is  my  step-father  ;  and 
I  must  be  respectful,  and  so  forth  :  so  says  mamma 
Heigho  ! 

Blin.  [Aside.]  She'll  be  astonished  when  she  per 
ceives  the  prisoner.  [Going  towards  her. 

Ros.  [Starting.]  Oh,  heavens!  Can  I  believe  my 
eyes  ?  His  very  features  ! 

Blin.  What  startles  you,  my  little  cousin  ?  have 
I  already  the  misfortune  to  displease  ? 

Ros.  No,  sir;  no,  certainly  not  that:  but  I  was 
struck  with  the  resemblance  to  a  friend  ;  yes,  sir, 
an  absent  friend,  too  little  known,  and;  alas  !  too 
unfortunate.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  my  tongue  falters, 
my  heart  throbs,  and  my  face  burns.  I  must  beg 
to  retire.  [Going. 

Blin.  Don't  leave  mo,  coz.  [Taking  her  hand.] 
Why  withdraw  your  hand  ?  You  would  not  be  so 
coy  to  my  resemblance. 

Ros.  Oh  !  yes,  I  should,  because  I  ought  to  be  so. 

Blin.  But  I  shall  be  your  father-in-law  soon. 

Ros.  True  :  but  you  are  so  like  this  friend,  I 
should  think  still  of  him. 

Blin.  You  tremble.     Happy  Blinval  !          [Aside. 

Ros.  Yes,  and  my  heart  beats  quick,  just  as  it 
does  when  I  see  him. 

Blin.  And  mine  just  as  it  does  when  I  see  you— 
I  mean  your  mother.  She  is  like  you. 

Ros.  My  mother  !  Ah  !  you  are  as  young  as  your 
likeness. 

Blin.  Looks  are  deceitful.  But,  Rosina,  you  must 
'ove  me,  if  not  for  my  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my 
ikeness. 

Ros.  Ah  !  but  I  don't  love  him  ;  he  is  unfortu 
nate,  and  I  feel  interested  in  his  fate,  that's  all. 

Blin.  You  pity  him  !  I'll  avow  myself  at  once, 
and  —  [Aside.]  Dearest  Rosina,  I  —  I  —  [A  footstep  is 

eard.]  Oh!  here's  this  teasing,  amorous  Widow  ; 
she  haunts  me.  [Aside,  and  walking  about, 

Enter  Mrs.  BELMONT,  with  an  unfolded  note. 

Mrs.  B.   We  shall  have  an  addition  to  our  party. 
ousin,  you'll  not  object  to  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  prepare  you  to  esteem. 

Blin.  A  friend  of  your's  ?  1  shall  be  happy  to  see 
him.  I  wish  him  at  the  devil  with  all  my  heart. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  B.  An  honest,  plain,  rough  Irishman.  The 
laws  of  his  country  forbade  him,  as  a  catholic,  serv 
ing  in  the  armies  of  his  own  monarch,  whom  he 
adores  as  the  father  of  a  great,  free,  and  happy 
people. 

Blin.  We  have  many  brave  Irish  with  our  troops, 
all  much  esteemed  :  but  who  is  your  friend  ? 

Mrs.  B.  A  singular  character  ;  eccentric,  and,  at 
times,  warm  to  a  degree.  His  employment  gives 
him  an  appearance  of  harsh  authority,  while,  in 
reality,  he  is  mild  and  humane.  After  this  sketch, 
you  will  allow  for  a  rough  diamond*  He  wishes  to 
be  introduced  to  a  soldier  of  your  merit,  and  being 
within  five  minutes  walk,  comes  without  form  —  the 
Governor  of  the  castle. 

Blin.  [Starting.]  Eh!  who?  the  Governor? 
[Walks  about  agitated.]  All  my  unlucky  planets 


must  have  joined. 


[Aside. 


Mrs.  B.  Run,  haste,  Rosina,  give  directions  that 
the  supper  suit  our  guests.  [RosiNA,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  BLINVAL,  does  not  attend.}  Why  aren't  you 
gone? 

Ros.  Oh  !  the  resemblance  is  astonishing. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
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Mn  B.  How  kind  of  our  good  friend,  the  v»-i\ 
first  hour  you  arrive. 

Win.  [Still  walking  about.}  Oh,  kind  !  Yes,  ves 
— d — d  kind  !  [As^de.] — kind  to  a  degree;  but  I'm 
so  dreadfully  fatigued  after  fighting  with  the  robbers, 
that  I  feel  oppressed  with  sleep. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  we'll  sup  early,  then. 

lilin.  But  can't  we  sup  aloue  ?  On  the  footing  we 
stand,  a  third  is  the  devil. 

Mrs.  V.  [Smiling.]  We  shall  have  opportunities 
enough  of  being  tetc-a-t,'t<'. 

lilin.  We  have  so  much  to  say ;  the  farm,  the 
settlements,  the  attorney,  the  suit — 

Mrs.  B.  But  your  head  is  so  confused.  However, 
then-  is  no  help,  for  he  is  already  on  the  stairs. 

Gov.  [Without.}  Easy,  friend,  easy ;  'sblood!  you'll 
have  arm  and  all ;  there,  hang  up  my  roquelaure, 
and  let  the  sergeant  wait. 

lilin.  {Aside.}  Now  impudence  stand  my  ally. 
There's  no  alternative. 

[Turns  on  one  side,  draws  up  the  collar  of  his 
coat  round  his  face,  pulls  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  stands  with  his  arms  folded. 

Enter  the  GOVERNOR  OF  SORRENTO. 

Gov.  [Speaking  as  lie  enter*.]  If  they  ask  for  me 
here,  tell  'em,  remember,  I'm  just  gone  there, 
honey.  Well,  here  and  I'm  come,  quicker  than  my 
billet  which  got  here  first.  'Faith!  and  the  captain 
will  rejoice  to  be  made  known  to  an  old  veteran 
who  has  had  some  hard  knocks  to  secure  him  a  snug 
retreat,  and  a  good  flask  of  lachrymae  christi  to  fight 
his  battles  over.  Be  introducing  us,  Widow ;  I 
must  tell  him  about  ray  last  campaign. 

Mrs.  B.  Cousin  :  our  friend,  the  Governor, 
cousin.  Count  Murville  1  the  Governor  of  the 
castle. 

Blin.  [Still  with  his  back  to  them.]  Three  thousand, 
and  the  enemy  thought  five,  with  the  advantage  of 
a  wood,  but  his  right  flank  left  in  the  air. 

Gov.  Eh!  what?  By  Saint  Patrick,  the  most 
extraordinary  fellow  !  how  long  will  he  keep  in  the 
air?  Hallo!  Count  Murville,  here's  ould  O'Rourke 
O'Donnel,  Governor  of. Sorrento,  and  —  whew! 
[Whittling.}  'Sblood !  he'g  as  deaf  as  my  invalid 
sergeant  ofartillery.  Och  !  and  you'll  have  a  nice 
husband. 

Bl'm.  [Aside.]  Psha !  'tis  absurd,  and  I'll  e'en 
brave  the  storm. 

Mrs.  B.  Cousin,  cousin !  our  friend,  the  Governor. 
How  provoking  ! 

Blin.  Eh  !  who?  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  was  ab 
sorbed  in  a  dull  calculation. 

Gov.  [Adwncing.]  No  excuses,  jewel,  to  ould 
O'Donnel.  [Starts  back  on  seeing  his  face.}  Och  ! 
what  ? — devil  burn  me  ! — yet,  how  could  he  get 
from  tlic  south  tower  ?  the  strongest  part  of  the 
whole  castle,  sure  !  Och!  it's  impossible !  haven't 
I  had  the  keys  all  under  locks  in  my  own  room  ? 

Blin.  [All  this  time  looks  the  GOVERNOR /u//  in  the 
face,  and  turns  occasionally,  u'itli  ajfected  surprise,  to 
Mrs.  BEI.MONT.]  I'm  fortunate  in  attracting  your 
notice.  Pr'ythce,  Widow,  what  can  this  mean  ! 

Gov.  That  Count  Murville  !  Hubaboo  !  Bother 
ation  !  'Faith !  it's  a  young  wild  devil  of  the 
death's  heads,  1  have  now  snug  enough  there,  be 
tween  four  walls,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  us.  [Strut- 
tin,/  up  to  him.]  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  while 
O'llourke  O'Donnel  governs  the  castle,  he  will  go 
vern  and  keep  his  prisoners  safe,  though  they  do 
break  out. 

Blin.  Ha,  ha,  ha !     Widow,  is  your  friend  often 


thus  ?  What  upon  earth  have  I  to  say  to  your  pri 
soner  ?  Here  I'm  Count  Murville. 

(inr.  \o,  sir — 'sblood!  here  you  are — zounds! 
here  you  are  not  Count  Murville.  Widow,  he  is  as 
like  one  of  my  prisoners  as  two  drops  of  whisky. 

Mrs.  B.   And  this  pri>oiier — 

Gov.  Is  a  wild  rogue  that  found  the  world  not  wide 
enough  for  his  mad  pranks;  and  has  the  happiness 
of  exercising  them  at  his  liberty,  in  a  nice  room, 
five  yards  by  ten,  in  the  south  tower. 

lilin.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  you  supposed  he'd  leaped 
your  barrier,  swam  the  wet  ditch,  and  given  your 
whiskered  sentries  sleeping  draughts. 

Gov.  Och !  he's  as  safe  as  bolts,  walls,  bars,  and 
chains  can  keep  him.  Sure,  I  know  that  though 
he  stands  here  just  now. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah  !  poor  young  man  !  you  treat  him  too 
harshly. 

Gov.  'Faith !  my  orders  are  positive.  But  I 
soften  as  much  as  possible.  Humanity  has  a  com 
mand  over  me  strict  as  the  king's,  and  I  obey  both 
masters  with  pleasure.  But  this  Blinval — 

IHin.  Blinval !  We  served  in  the  same  corps, 
and  were  never  asunder  ;  he  is  as  like  me  as  if  we'd 
been  twins. 

Gov.  Twins  !  Zounds  !  he's  yourself.  Well,  well, 
as  it's  explained,  you  can't  be  he,  and  you're  well 
off:  he's  in  a  pretty  mess. 

Blin.  I'm  as  much  grieved  and  suffer  as  much  as 
if  I  were  in  his  place,  we  xvere  such  friends. 

Gov.  Were  you  so  ?  'Faith  !  I  have  a  mind — but 
you  must  take  your  oath — No,  no,  I  won't  be  satis 
fied  with  that ;  you  must  give  me  your  honour. 

Blin.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gov.  [To  Mrs.  B.]  I  can't  be  satisfied  till  I  see 
them  both  in  one  spot,  standing  there,  cheek  by 
jowl,  like  two  double  cherries.  He  shall  sup  here. 

Blin.  Who? 

Gov.  BlinvaL 

Blin.  Sup  here !     Blinval ! 

Mrs.  B.  It  will  be  very  kind. 

Blin.  You  must  not  think  of  it.  If  it  were  known 
—his  confinement's  so  strict — 

Gov.  'Faith  !  and  I  run  some  risk  ;  but  to  oblige 
a  friend — Och  !  be  easy,  he  shall  sup  here. 

Blin.  There  will  be  bloodshed,  then ;  we  have 
quarrelled  most  furiously. 

Gov.  Quarrelled  !  Aha !  that's  the  best  news  I 
have  heard.  It's  the  sure  road  to  be  as  thick  as 
mustard.  You  shall  be  friends. 

Blin.  I  can  never  see  him. 

Gov.  You  shall  be  friends. 

Blin.  We  two  can't  meet. 

Gov.  Och  !  be  easy  ;  I  am  the  best  hand  in  Italy 
at  an  accommodation.  Didn't  I  make  up  the  quar 
rel  at  Balmuddery,  when  honest  Pat  Holloway  had 
put  Captain  Noraghan's  nose  clean  out  of  joint. 

Blin.  And  how  had  he  done  that  ? 

GOB.  'Faith  !  he  had  squeezed  it  tight,  between 
his  finger  and  thumb  a  little. 

SONG. — GOVERNOR. 

Arrah  !  what  a  big  nose  had  the  bold  Captain  Nora- 

ghan  ! 
Vat  Holloway  he  puWd  it  till  he  made  him  t«  roar 

again. 
Whack  fal  de  diddle!      Shoot  him  through  the 

middle. 

Whack  fal  de  diddle  !      Well-  a-day  ! 
Whack  fal   de   diddle  !     Captain    through    tha 

middle, 
Och  !  shvot  Paddy  Holloway. 

4A2 
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[Act  I. 


Both  ihtiij  chose  me  their  seconds,  and  1  gave  my   word 

Iv  bolh  ; 
For  second  man  to  two  men,  is  one  man  that's  third 

to  both. 
Whack  fal  de  diddle!  Sfc. 

We  met  by  a  duck-pond;  cries  bold  Captain  Nora- 

ghan, 
"  Pat  Holloway  I'll  shoot  you,   you  never  shall  snore 

again." 
Whack  Jal  de  diddle  !  8fc. 

The  Captain  miss'd  Pat,  for  it  was  not  a  lucky  shot, 
Pat  Hollou'ay  fired  next,  and  a  very  fine  duck  he  shot. 
Whack  fal  de  diddle  !  8fc. 

Then  I  stepp'd  in  between  'em ;   'twas  full  time  to  take 

it  up  ; 
For  a  duel  now  is  one  shot  a-piece,   and   then  make 

it  up. 
Whack  fal  de  diddle!     Shoot  him  through  the 

middle. 

Whack  fal  de  diddle  !     Well-a-day  ! 
Whack  fal  de  raddle  !  Shake  each  other's  daddle. 
And  fast  friends  they  walk'd  away.  [Exit. 

Blin.  [Aside.]  I've  no  alternative;  back  to  my 
prison. 

Mrs.  B.  How  happy  this  will  make  poor  Blinval ! 
Come,  you  must  oblige  me  and  be  reconciled;  it  is 
my  first  request,  and  I  insist  on  your  compliance. 

Blin.  Insist,  madam  !  My  injured  honour  brooks 
no  interference.  Seek  not  to  thwart  me;  some 
dreadful  consequences  might  ensue,  some  conse 
quences  you  cannot  foresee.  Insist,  madam!  I 
wish  you  a  good  night.  [Rushes  into  the  bed-chamber, 
and  locks  the  door.] 

Mrs.  B.  What  madness  and  rudeness  !  I  thought 
in  Murville  to  have  found  mildness  and  sensibility. 
Oh  !  man,  man  !  tax  us  not  with  deceit,  when  in 
your  own  proud  sex  there's  such  a  proof  of  the  wide 
difference  between  professions  and  actions. 

Enter  ROSINA. 

Ros.  Alone,  madam  !  where  is  your  company  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  !  Count  Murville  has  retired  to  his 
apartment  for  the  night. 

Ros.   He  is  unwell,  then ;  poor  young  man  ! 

Mrs.  B.  No,  no ;  he  is  quite  well ;  but  he  chose 
to  retire. 

Ros.  Sure,  that's  a  little  ungallant.  Then  our 
nice  supper's  of  no  use. 

Mrs.  B.  His  place  will  be  supplied.  The  Gover 
nor  conceives  there's  a  resemblance  between  Mur 
ville  and  one  of  his  prisoners,  and  is  gone  for  the 
captive. 

Ros.  What,  the  gay  prisoner  in  the  tower  ?  Oh  ! 
there's  a  great  resemblance;  so  striking!  there's 
no  mistaking  it. 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed  !  Pray,  Rosina,  how  came  you 
to  remark  it  ? 

Ros.  [Embarrassed.]  I  heard  it.  Ah!  dear  ma 
dam,  I'll  tell  you  all :  every  evening  I've  seen  the 
prisoner  from  the  staircase  balcony.  I  have  sat 
there  whole  hours  to  hear  him  sing.  He  bewails 
his  captivity.  Complains  that  all  the  world  forsakes 
him,  except  me.  Could  I  hear  this  and  not  be 
sorry  for  his  fate  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Rosina,  your  simplicity  affects  me ;  to 
pity  him  in  his  distress  is  amiable  ;  but  to  love  him 
would  be  imprudent.  Be  cautious,  then,  Rosina; 
nor  sully  with  a  fault  one  of  the  heart's  best  virtues 
— compassion  for  the  unfortunate. 


SONG. — Mrs.  BELMONT. 
From  pity's  power  thou  need'st  not  fly  ; 
The  tear  she  sheds  adorns  the  eye  ; 
And  when  down  beauty's  clieek  it  flows, 
More  bright  its  radiant  crimson  glows. 
But  there's  a  sigh,  and  there's  a  tear, 
That  bids  youth's  roses  disappear  ; 
Beware  lest  thine  their  influence  prove, 
Beware  lest  pity  turn  to  love. 
That  tear  is  love's,  and  love's  that  sigh  ; 
They  fade  the  cheek,  they  dim  the  eye. 
Ah  !  let  not,  then,  thy  artless  bloom 
In  sighs  and  tears  so  dire  consume. 
Then,  if  thy  heart  tumultuous  beat 
Whene'er  thine  eyes  yon  captive's  meet, 
Away,  nor  more  such  danger  prove, 
For  soon  thy  pity  would  be  love.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— -Blinval's  Room  in  the  Prison.  A 
large  stone  seen  rolled  from  one  corner  of  a  trap 
door,  and  open  opposite  to  it;  the  oidinary  prison 
door  closed  and  secured  by  iron  plates,  large  nails, 
8fc.  The  tables  and  chairs  in  confusion,  a  bureau 
overturned  and  broken. 

Enter  BLINVAL  by  the  trap-door.  He  hurries  in, 
rolls  the  stone  back,  and  puts  the  tables  and  chairs 
in  their  places. 

Blin.  There,  then,  I'm  safe.  Now,  Mr.  Gover 
nor,  one  instant  to  derange  this  mad  head,  and  I'm 
at  your  service.  [Pulls  his  hair  out  of  form,  and  gives 
as  much  disorder  as  he  can  to  his  appearance.  A 
clanking  heard  of  a  chain.]  Hark  !  Oh  !  my  old 
buck,  I  must  have  had  a  few  dips  in  the  Shannon, 
too,  not  to  outwit  your  excellence. 

[  Walks  about  in  a  melancholy  manner  with  his 
arms  crossed. 

Enter  the  GOVERNOR  OF  SORRENTO. 

Gov.  Och  !  and  you're  there.  Well,  then,  I'm 
an  ould  blockhead,  and  that's  all.  You  may  go 
back.  [To  the  Guard  outside.]  Ah!  what,  my  little 
Kill  Colonel !  Well,  but  what  makes  you  so  dis 
mal  ?  Don't  be  faint-hearted,  boy  ;  joy  sometimes 
penetrates  even  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Blin.  Joy  !  You  are  too  generous,  too  much  a 
man  of  honour,  to  add  the  pangs  of  raillery  to  my 
distress.  Am  I  released  ? 

Gov.  'Faith !  and  who  told  it  you  ?  Fair  and 
softly;  only  six  months,  and  tired  so  soon  !  That's 
no  great  compliment  I  must  confess. 

Blin.  Psha !   why,  then,  am  I  thus  teased. 

[Dashes  down  one  of  the  chairs  in  a  passion. 

Gov.  And  is  there  any  other  part  of  the  king's 
furniture  you  would  like  to  destroy  ?  Pray,  make 
as  free  as  with  your  own. 

Blin.  I  beg  pardon  ;  you've  been  very  kind  to 
me,  Governor ;  you've  been  very  kind. 

Gov.  Och !  my  dear  boy,  not  a  word  more,  I 
would  attend  you  to  the  scaffold  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  imaginable;  only  don't  break  the  furni 
ture,  that's  all.  But  I've  some  pleasure  in  reserve: 
there's  an  old  friend  hard  by,  though  you've  r/uar- 
relled,  and  you  shall  sup  with  him  to-night ;  I  am 
determined  you  shall  be  reconciled ;  and,  thougJi 
Murville — 

Blin.  [With  affected  surprise.]    Murville!     I   es 
teem  him  more  than  I  can   express  ;  but  I  cannc 
forget   having   cheated  him  out  of  a  fine  girl.     1 
was  my  fault ;  we  are  so  alike,  I  easily  passed  in 
his  place. 


SCENE  IV.] 
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Gov.  Like  !  'Slife  !  hut  you  had  the  same  father 
How  it  happened  that's  not  my  business,  but  you're, 
brothers,  or  I'm  not  governor.  Come,  shall 
inarch  ? 

Kiln.  Willingly  ;  and  if  you  bring  us  together 
you  will  have  worked  a  miracle. 

Go".  I  luli.il.no  !  honey,  leave  all  to  me.  'Faith 
I'll  not  rest  till  you  are  face  to  face. 

HI  in.  Then  your  rest's  gone  iu  this  world,  take 
my  word. 

true.  Al'ons,  done.     Nous  verront.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— Mrs.  Belmonfs. 

Enttr  Mrs.  BEI.MONT  anrfRosiNA,  GERMAIN 
following. 

Mrs.  K.  Acquaint  your  master,  Count  Murville 
and  from  me,  that  the  sooner  he  attends  to  his  af 
fairs  elsewhere,  the  better.  It  must  be  equally  un 
pleasant  to  us  both  while  he  remains. 

Gar.  Dear,  clear !  was  there  ever  such  an  un 
lucky  son  of  Adam?  [Aside.] — Most  honoured  ma 
dam,  my  master  would  break  my  head  if  I  were  so 
impertinent  ;  and  you  yourself — Lovers'  quarrels 
are,  you  know,  madam — [goes  to  the  bed-room,  and 
tries  the  door] — Lord  !  it'3  no  use  ;  I  could  as  soon 
get  at — even  the  prisoner  in  the  south  tower. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  when  the  Governor  comes,  we 
shall  see. 

Ger.  [Alarmed.]  The — the — the  what,  ma'am  ? 
Didn't  you  say  the  Governor  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Certainly.     What  can  that  be  to  you  ? 

Ger.  Oh  !  nothing,  ma'am ;  nothing  to  me. — 
[Aside.]  Here's  a  cursed  scrape — But  I  have  such 
a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  dread  of  a  prison  ever  since 
an  old  hag  of  a  gipsey  told  me  I  should  live  to  be 
hanged. — {.4wfo.l  And,  if  I  could  make  him  hear 
—And,  madam,  the  very  name  [/ou</J  of  a  Governor 
makes  my  teeth  chatter,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  well,  you  may  retire.  Desire  my 
people  to  take  care  of  you ;  and,  when  your  master 
chooses  to  appear,  you  shall  be  called. 

Ger.  Truly,  most  benevolent  lady,  I  most  punc 
tually    obey  your  orders.      What,  hoa !    Gaspard, 
Diego,  Janfron  !  here,  you  must  take  care  of  me. 
[Gets  near  the  bed-room  door,  and  calls  loudly, 
"  The  Governor's  coming.    Some  more  cham 
pagne." — As  he  goes  out,  he  meets  BLINVAL 
and  the   GOVERNOR  OF  SORRENTO  entering  : 
BLINVAL    in   his   hussar  jacket.      GERMAIN 
ttarts  Lack,  and  BLINVAL  catches  his  arm, 
and  threatens  him. 

Klin.  [Speaking  as  he  enters.]  Ah!  my  head's 
giddy  with  confinement.  I  feel  oppressed  with  the 
pure  air. 

Ros.  It  is  the  prisoner. 

Mrs.  B.  The  resemblance  is  striking. 

Ger.  [Aiide.]  The  resemblance  !  then  all  is  safe. 
[Advancing  to  BLINVAL.]  Ah!  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you. 

Guv.  [Putting  him  bark.]  And  who  the  devil  told 
you  to  be  glad  ?  Arrah !  stand  back,  or  I'll 
stand  back,  I  say  !  Ladies,  I  bring  you  a  recluse, 
who,  for  some  time,  has  virtuously  renounced  the 
fickle  vanities  and  false  allurements  of  this  life; 
and,  like  n-.ost  penitents,  per  force. 

Blin.  Past  troubles  are  but  as  dreams,  and  this 
blessed  moment  [looking  at  ROSIN  A]  cheaply  pur 
chased  by  ages  of  captivity. 

Gov.  But  where's  Muiville?  Surely,  he's  not 
obstinate  still. 

Blin.  I  was  in  hopes  a  difTcrence  •'"  our  youth — 


dm-.   'Slid-!    and  my   government.      Scarcely  an 
hour  passes  without  such  disputes  at  a  me-s  dinner; 
'faith,   and   they're  commoner  than  toasts,  ay,  and 
pass  off  as  quickly. 
.  Mrs.  B.   He  refuses  all  overtures. 

[The  GOVK.INOK  and  Mrs.  B.  talk  apart. 

Blin.  I  lament  it;  but  my  misfortunes  and  my 
acknowledgments  imi-t,  iu  the  end,  prevail. 

lion.  |.l\/(/r.  ]  Charming  young  man!  What  a 
good  heart. — [TbBLiNVAL.ymf  in  afuulteriny  voice, 
then  more  firmly.]  I  really  tremble  when  I  reflect, 
sir,  how  you  have  suffered  in  that  ugly  tower. 

Blin.  My  captivity  would  have  been  insupportable, 
but  I  was  soothed  by  such  an  agreeable  object. 

Ron.  [^-l«rfe.]  Heigho  !  I  hope  that  agreeable  ob 
ject  presented  itself  from  my  balcony. 

Gov.  [Advancing  with  Mrs.  B.]  Shut  up  !  But 
it  sba'n't  be ;  I  am  determined  to  see  whether  they 
be  the  same  person,  as  they  stand  separately  face  to 
face. 

Mrs.B.  [Smiling.]  Your  prisoner  appears  younger. 

Ros.  He  has  a  softer  voice. 

Gov.  'Faith!  and  I  see  no  difference.  But  I'll 
not  stir  till  he  comes  out ;  and,  if  he  won't  capitu 
late,  by  your  leave,  Widow,  we  must  proceed  to 
storm. 

QUARTETTO.— Mrs.  BELMONT,  BLINVAL,  and 

ROSINA. 

Gov.     Knock,  knock,  knock  ; 

Knock  at  his  door.     Knock,  thunder  away! 

[  They  all  knock  loudly  at  the  door. 
The  Governor  commands,  his  voice  obey. 
Blin.     I  doubt  him  much,  but  soon  you'll  see 

He'll  ne'er  come  face  to  face  with  me  ; 
Yet  on  the  watch  he's  fore' d  to  keep, 
While  Blinval  wakes — he'll  never  sleep. 
LrOV.     A  headstrong  devil,  won't  he  stir  ? 

[Knocking 

High  time,  I  swear,  this  strife  to  close  ! 
Peep  from  your  covert,  surely — 
The  Governor  must  interpose. 

[Knocking. 
Ros.  &  Our  joint  endeavours  must  prevail, 
VIrs.B.       When  we  request,  he  can't  refuse  ; 
Their  enmity's  of  no  avail ; 

They  must  befriends,  they  can't  but  choose. 
Blin.     Be  silent,  friends,  his  voice  I  hear. 
All.       He  ansu-ers — listen,  listen — so. 

Be  silent !  draw,  with  caution,  near. 
Be  silent — 
Blin.     Hark!  He  answers — Xo. 
tlos.      He  doesn't  stir — I'm  sure  'tis  so. 
Slin.  ~Be  satisfied,  he  answers—  No. 
Jos.     Did  you  hear  him ?  [To  Mrs.  BELMONT. 

VIrs.B.  No.     Did  you  hear  him  f 
ov.     No.     Did  you  hear  him  ? 
31  in.     JV,,. 

ios.      He  didn't  stir'— I'm  sure  'tis  so. 
Blin.     Be  satisjied,  he  answers-— No. 
Mrs.B.  i 

ov.      >  He  didn't  stir — Pm  sure  'tis  so. 
Ros.       S 
Blin.    Be  satisfied,  he  answers — No.  [Exeunt 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Belmont's.     A 
table  spread  with  nines  and  a  dessert. 

The  GOVERNOR,  Mrs.  BELMONT,  ROSINA,  and  BLIN- 
VAL  in  his  own  character,  seated  at  supper. 

Gov.  'Faith,  and  upon  my  honour,  but  it's  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  saw,  either  in  Eng 
land,  Ireland,  or  all  Italy.  Such  an  obstinate  mule ! 
Oh  !  if  I  had  him  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  castle  ! 

Blin.  Things  more  unlikely  have  happened 

Gov.  Well,  let  me  catch  him  there,  and  he  shall 
be  in  charity  with  all  mankind  before  I  let  him 
loose.  There's  nothing  on  the  whole  earth  so  bad 
as  obstinacy  !  I'm  resolved  never  to  quit  this  spot 
till  he  comes  from  that  room.  If  I  give  up  this 
point,  it  will  be  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  chris 
tened  by  my  surname  O'Flagherty. 

Blin.  He  will  no  more  come  from  that  room  than 
I  shall — who  sit  here. 

Gov.  Then,Jby  your  leave,  Widow,  here  I'm  posted. 
He  shall  come  out,  by  the  god  of  war  ! 

Enter  the  Corporal  of  the  Guard. 
Now  what  the  devil  brings  your  impudence  into 
this  house  ? 

Corp.  Governor,  a  stranger's  arrived,  and  brings 
orders  about  the  prisoner  Blinval. 

Gov.  Ah !  this  looks  serious.  [  They  all  rise.] 
'Faith,  my  young  gentleman,  I  am  concerned;  but 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  the  worst ;  and, 
for  the  present,  back  to  the  south  tower. 

Ros.  I'm  distressed  at  this  cross  accident. 

Blin.  Indeed !  then  I'm  happy. — Blinval  is  not 
indifferent.  [Aside. 

Gov.  Come,  come,  this  is  all  very  pleasant ;  but 
we've  no  time  to  lose.  You  must  give  up  the  ladies 
for  the  corporal. 

Mm.  B.  Through  the  indulgence  of  the  Governor, 
we  shall  soon  meet. 

Gor.  Oh !  I'll  be  as  indulgent  as  you  please. 
Corpora],  conduct  the  prisoner  to  the  guard-room, 
and  bid  your  officer  lodge  him  safe  in  the  south 
tower,  and  post  a  sentry  at  his  door.  I'll  follow 
presently.  [Exeunt  BUNVAL  and  Corporal. 

It's  a  bad  business,  I'm  afraid.  Drawn  on  his 
Colonel !  breach  of  subordination.  Charge  upon 
charge !  These  young  fellows  are  so  hot-brained, 
they  think  a  dash  of  bravery  comprises  all  military 
duties  ;  it's  the  least  part.  Who  obeys  best,  best 
commands,  too ;  that  is  the  soldier's  creed.  But 
this  Murville — I'm  resolved  t&  keep  up  the  blockade : 
here  I'm  posted. 

jRps.   Heigho  ! 

Gov.  'Sblood  !  my  fair  violet,  what  makes  yon 
say  "  heigho  !"  Oh  !  if  I  could  but  knock  off 
thirty  of  these  hard  years,  'faith,  I'd  soon  change 
your  note. 

Mrs.  B.  [Smiling.]  You  d  have  no  chance. 

Gov.  No  chance  !  'Slife  !  but  an  honest  Irish 
heart  is  worth  the  conquest.  [RosiNA  shakes  her 
head,  and  sighs.]  Again  !  Widow,  the  little  blind 
urchin  has  been  at  work.  Come,  child,  confess 
what  happy  name  would  have  been  wafted  on  that 
deep-drawn  sigh  :  make  me  your  confidant,  and 
you'll  find  me  a  good  ally. 

Mrs.  B.  Rosina,  child,  the  Governor  is  an  old 
friend ;  your  confidence  will  be  well  placed. — 

[  During  the  end  of  this  dialogue,  the  bed-room 
door  opens,  and  BLINVAL  with  the  great-coat 


on,  disguised  as  MURVILLE,  peeps  through, 
stealing  in  quietly,  and  unperceived  by  any  of 
the  patty. 

Gor.  And  has  this  lover  of  your's,  my  little  dear, 
no  name  ? 

Blin.  Oh !  yes,  yes,  yes  ;  he  has  a  name,  and  I 
know  it.  [They  all  turn  round  towards  BLINVAL. 

Gov.  Och  !  Are  you  there  at  last,  Mr.  Murville  ? 
Come,  if  you  please ;  you  shall  just  step  with  me 
to  the  castle,  where  you  shall  shake  hands  with  my 
prisoner  ;  and  let  me  see  you  both  in  the  same  per- 
son,  and  together,  and  then  I  will  believe  you  are 
not  him.  [BLINVAL  creeps  back  to  the  bed-chamber, 
and  nearly  gains  the  door,  when  the  GOVERNOR  per 
ceiving  his  intention,  catches  his  arm,  and  brings  him 
back.] — No,  honey,  no  !  not  quite  so  young.  You 
must  come  fairly,  or  I  shall  call  the  guard. 

Blin.   [Struggling.]  Sir,  do  you  know,  I  am — 

Gov.  [Holding  him.]  Och  !  now  be  asy,  friend, 
it  is  to  know  whether  you  are  my  prisoner  or  your 
self;  and  to  make  you  both  come  together,  while 
you  are  separate,  that  I  oblige  you  with  my  com 
pany  to  the  south  tower.  So,  now  be  asy,  or  I 
must  call  the  guard.  Come,  come — och  !  to  be  sure, 
now,  and  you're  not  friends. 

Blin.  Well,  sir — [Aside.]  Zounds!  what  shall  I 
hit  on  now  ? — Well,  sir,  I'll  attend  you;  I'll  follow 
— follow  you  presently. 

Gor.  Follow  !  'faith,  in  my  country,  friends  always 
link  themselves  so  doatingly — so,  if  you  please,  I 
must  desire  your  arm. 

[Keeps  hold  of  BLINVAL,  and  drags  him  off. 

Mrs.  B.  [Having  been  previously  talking  apart  with 
ROSINA.]  Rosina,  I  must  now  have  some  serious 
talk  with  you.  Follow  me  to  my  dressing-room, 
and  look  for  the  indulgence  of  a  fond  mother,  if  I 
experience  the  candour  and  truth  of  a  dutiful  child. 

[Exit. 

Ros.  Ah  !  my  heart  beats  so  quick  !  If  1  could 
steal  for  an  instant  to  my  balcony,  and  catch  one 
good,  fair  view — But  my  mamma  needn't  mind  poor 
Blinval,  he  will  soon  be  removed. — These  despatches 
make  me  tremble.  Oh  !  if  I  could  but  steal  him 
fairly  from  that  ugly  tower,  they  should  never  see 
him  again. 

SONG.— ROSINA. 

Together,  then,  we'd  fondly  stray, 

O'er  meadows  green,  thro'  woodlands  deep, 
Rejoicing  view  the  lambkins  play, 

And  in  the  gurgling  streamlet  peep  : 
No  cankering  cares  our  sleep  molest, 

No  frowning  gaoler  part ; 
Above  the  world,  supremely  blest, 

His  throne  Rosina's  heart. 
From  haunts  of  surly  man  we'd  fly, 

My  prisoner  safe  I'd  guard  ; 
Secure  from  envy's  prying  eye, 

And  love  our  bright  reward. 
For  him  I'd  cull  Pomona's  store, 

Nor  from  his  side  depart ; 
Thus  bless' d,  could  Blinval  ask  for  more  ? 

His  throne  Rosina's  heart.  [Ejrit. 

SCENE  II.  —  Blinval's  Apartment  in  the  prison. 
The  stone  is  so  removed  as  just  to  admit  of  the  pos 
sibility  of  his  passing.  A  lamp  burning  on  the 
table.  The  camp  bed,  near  the  secret  avenue. 
Curtains  drawn  close  and  opposite  to  the  common 
entrance. 
Gor.  [Without.]  Well,  well!  I  shall  be  satisfied 

in  a  moment.     Sentry,  your  prisoner's  safe  ? 


SCENE  1 


TIIK  CASTLE  OF  SOltKKN'IO. 


ti,-nt.  (  in</i.,nf."|  All's  well! 

(iuv.  Safe,  you  say  ;  all's  well  ?  Corporal,  post 
your  guard  °n  t'|(1  Blairs,  and  let  nobody  pass. 

[The  A  >•//»•  in-i'  li.-unl   turning,   the   ban  removing 

iiml  the  chains  falling,  Oy. 
Enter  the   GOVERNOR  OF   SoRRENTO  holding   BLIN- 

VAL,  who  is  wrapped  in  his  surtout. 
Come,  Come — 'faith!  and  you've  been  more  tract- 
«!>!<•  than  I  had  hoped — But  what  makes  you 
tremble?  [Bi.iNVAL  appears  tmotheriny  a  laugh.] 
Oh  !  lie's  a  mighty,  pretty,  well-behaved,  civil 
spoken  fellow,  and  will  make  you  any  apology  you 
please.  —  [Looking  round.]  Hallo!  Why,  'sblood 
ai.d  ouns  !  where  has  lie  hidden  himself?  Zounds  ! 
is  it  possible  ?  Oh  !  no,  no,  no ;  he  must  be  gone  to 
bed.  Stand  here  a  moment,  Count,  while  I  wake 
him.  [Goes  towards  the  bed.  BLINVAL  watches  his 
o] >portunity;  and,  at  the  instant  the  GOVERNOR  has 
rruched  the  bed,  whips  off" the  yreat-coat,  throws  it  into 
the  opening  behind  the  stone,  which  he  moves  back  to 
its  right  place,  concealing  the  trap-door,  and  slips  be- 
hind'  the  bed,  and  into  it.] — Ay,  ay,  poor  devil !  he 
has  just  laid  down  to  take  a  comfortable  bit  of  a  nap. 
Bliiival,  Blinval!  'Faith,  he  sleeps  like  a  top ! 
Who'd  think  a  man  could  sleep  sound  in  misfor 
tune  ?  Bliuval  !  [Throwing  open  the  curtains. 

Blin.  {Putting  his  head  from  the  bed.]  What  do 
you  want  ? 

Gov.  Och!  and  you're  there!  Well,  and  why 
did  you  not  spake  out,  when  you  first  saw  my  voice 
in  your  sleep  ? 

Blin.  [Coming forward.}  What  can  this  mean? 
Governor,  let  me  tell  you,  your  behaviour,  to  a  man 
in  distress,  is  inexcusable.  Why  am  I  thus  tor 
mented,  sir  ?  Leave  me  this  instant,  I  insist ! 

Gov.  Leave  you  !  Faith  and  be  asy,  boy  ! 
Haven't  I  brought  Murvillc  ?  You  shall  be  friends 
— [Turning  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  BLINVAL.] 
Why,  zounds!  how!  that  other  fellow  is  off! — 
There,  I  see  him !  Hallo  !  Sentry,  sergeant,  cor 
poral  !  bring  him  back  here. 

Enter  Corporal. 

Why  did  you  let  that  fellow  pass,  and  not  shoot 
him 'for  forcing  you  ?  You  a  soldier  !  I'll  have  you 
all  at  the  halberts,  or  I  am  not  Governor,  by  St 
Patrick  ! 

Cor.  Governor,  no  one  passed  us. 

Gov.  [  Raising  his  cane.  J  Ah !  and  get  out  with 
your  d — d  lies  !  Didu't  I  see  him  here,  through  my 
own  eyes?  And  didn't  I  see  the  tail  of  his  brown 
coat,  as  he  skipped  through  the  door  ?  Make  your 
self  scarce,  or  I  shall  break  my  cane  over  your  d — d 
thick  head.  [Advances  on  the  Corporal,  who  runs  off-'.] 
Well,  well,  you  shall  meet  yet;  I'll  not  be  treated 
so  by  any  Count  in  the  kingdom  !  I'll  after  him 
this  instant;  ay,  and  he  shall  give  me  the  satisfac 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  when  he  has  made  friends  with 
you,  which  shall  be  here,  here,  and  before  you're 
chot.  Erit. 

Klin.  Governor!  Governor!  [Following  him.  "j 
Huzza!  I'm  safe  again.  Love  is  like  hunger,  and 
will  break  through  stone  walls. 

[Watches  the  GOVERNOR  fairly  out.  When  the 
priton  door  closes,  listens  a  moment,  then  runs 
to  the  moveable  stone,  pulls  it  away,  and  exit 
through  the  trap  door. 

SCENE  III.— A  Grove  leading  to  the  Castle. 

Enter  GERMAIN,  stealing  along  in  silence  and 

alarmed. 
Ger    Ol>,  fk-ar  !  oK.  dear !  All  must  out  now,  and  j 


the  reward  of  my  labour  will  be  bestowed  with  inte 
rest.  Germain,  thou  art  a  fool ;  and  a  court-martial 
would  decide  it,  and  I'll  prove  it.  "  Gentlemen, 
the  prisoner  was  a  fn-e  man  ;  and,  for  fifty  louis,  he 
abetted,  assisted,  connived  at,  and  advised  Lieute 
nant  Blinval,  of  the  deuth's-hrad  hussars,  then  ami 
there  prisoner  in  the  castle—  [Starting,  and  looking 
round.] — to  represent  the  Count  Mumlle" — Oh, 
lord  !  oh,  lord !  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he's  at  your 
elbow.  [Ejrit. 

SCENE   IV. —  The  outside  of  the  Castle  ;  an  antique 
building,  with  four  towers,  enclosed  by  a  wet  ditrh. 
A  drau'-l>riil(/t:  up  ;   cannon   mintntrtl,  \<~       A  i  c  </• 
across  the   Bay  of  Naples,  AJmmt    \  i^niiux 
distance.     The  scene  is  Inj  moonlight,  and  the 
tion   thrown  upon  the  water.      A    Sentinel  placed 
upon  the  ramparts. 

Enter    Count    MURVILLE    in    the    same    uniform  as 
BI.INVAL'S,  the  dress  jacket  of  an  hussar  officer, 
and  the  cloak  on  the  shoulder.     He  views  the  castle 
with  attention,  and  then  comes  forward. 
Mur.  Here,  then,  I  am  at  last ;  and  with  the  par 
don  I  had  despaired  of  obtaining.     His  warm  tem 
per  hurried  Blinval  into  an  act,  which,  though  ex 
cusable  in  a  young  man,  is  death  to  a  soldier.  I  can, 
in  my  turn,  now  give  life.     Yes,  to  the  generous 
feelings  of  a  monarch  I  am  indebted  for  success, 
when   interest  and  court  favour  failed.     Blinval, 
how  rich  the  gift !     First,  I'll  embrace  my  friend  ; 
see  him  at  liberty ;  then  fly  to  my  cousin,  and  seek 
that  settled  happiness  her  character  bids  me  expect. 

Enter  GERMAIN. 

Ger.  [Aside,  stealing  forward.]  Not  quite  so  fast, 
01  I'm  ruined. — [To  MURVILLE.]  Sir,  you're  wel 
come.  I  have  obeyed  all  your  orders;  nay,  sir,  ex 
ceeded  them,  in  my  impatience  to  oblige — [.4</</r] 
myself:  no  lie  there. 

Mur.  Germain,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  fidelity. 
I  am  expected,  then  ? 

Ger.  No,  sir,  not  yet;  and  if  you  could  delay 
your  visit  for  a  short  time,  all  things  would  be  bet 
ter  arranged ;  at  present,  sir,  the  apartment,  which 
has  been  occupied,  is  not  ready  ;  and — and — in 
short,  sir,  you  are  not  expected  yet. 

Mur.  This  appears  strange. — However,  I  have 
more  serious  business  at  present.  Attend  me  here; 
I  shall  despatch  you  with  a  message  in  a  few  mo 
ments. 

Ger.  [Aside.]  Serious  business  !  Dear,  dear!  that's 
so  lucky !  If  I  can  keep  him  at  an  inn  all  night, 
there  will  be  time  for  invention. 

Mur.  [Putting  out  his  watch.]  This  loitering  Go 
vernor  !  Could  I  impart  to  him  my  feeling  and  anx 
iety,  he  would  be  swift,  indeed ;  but  the  scenes  that 
he  is  accustomed  to,  deaden  his  sensibility. — [  The 
drawbridge  is  lowered.]  Hark!  the  bridge  lowers; 
then  there  are  some  hopes. 

Ger.  [Aside.]  Hopes!  Oh  !  that  I  could  but  creep 
into  a  snail's  house  to  escape.  He'll  have  disco 
vered  all,  and  I  shall  live  to  see  the  gipsey's  prophecy 
fulfilled — I  shall  be  hanged ! 

Enter  the  GOVERNOR  OF  SORRENTO  from  the  Castle, 
followed  by  the  Lieutenant  and  an  Officer  ;  when 
they  are  on  the  bridge,  the  GOVERNOR  directs  the 
Officer  to  return  to  the  Castle  ;  the  bridge  it  again 
raised,  and   the  GOVERNOR   and  the   Lieutenant 
come  forward  to  MLHVILLE. 
Mur.  I  presume,  sir,  the  Governor  ? 
Gov    'Faith,  sir,  you  have  guessed  right.     I  am 
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O'Rourke  O'Flagherty  of  the  kingdom,  and,  as  you 
say,  governor  of  the  castle.  You  have  despatches 
from  Naples. 

Mur.  For  the  release  of  one  of  your  state  pri 
soners  :  I  have  the  packet  in  my  hand. 

Gov.  Welcome,  sir,  to  Sorrento.  I  am  seldom  so 
pleased  as  when  I  wish  my  old  acquaintances  a 
good  journey ;  though  they  are  never  grateful 
enough  to  wish  to  pay  me  a  second  visit. 

Mur.  I'm  impatient  to  afford  you  that  enjoy 
ment.  Here  are  my  orders;  inspect  them.  Here's 
the  king's  seal ;  they  are  correct. 

[Delivering  despatches. 

Gov.  [Readiny.]  "  Blinval  /" — Och  !  I  am  re 
joiced — But  we  lose  time.  Lower  the  bridge  ! — 
Come,  sir ;  a  man's  liberty  must  not  be  trifled  with. 

Gar.  [  Who  has  been  skulking  about  with  signs  of 
fear. — Aside.]  Oh!  then,  all's  safe. — [Runs  up  to 
the  bridge.]  Hallo!  within!  Are  you  all  deaf? 
Lower  the  bridge. 

TRIO   AND    CHORUS.—  The  GOVERNOR,   MUR- 
VILLE,  and  GERMAIN. 

Lower  the  bridge,  what  hoa  !  attend. 
Lower  the  bridge— 
Officer.     Who's  there  ? 
Gov.  & 
Ger. 

[  The  bridge  is  lowered  again. 
Gov.          The  strictest  discipline,  you  see, 
Within  Sorrento's  castle  reigns  : 
My  rule  is — regularity, 
And  I'm  rewarded  for  my  pains. 
[  When  the  bridge  is  down,  a  guard  comes  from 
the  Castle,  leaving  a  sentinel  at  the  other  side 
of  the    bridge,    and  returns   again   into    the 
Castle. 
Officer.    Advance  !  The  countersign  ! 

[The  GOVERNOR  makes  signs  to  MURVILLE  and 

GERMAIN  to  remain  still. 

Gov.         Rochelle!  [Going  to  the  Officer. 

Officer.    Correct !  Pass  friends,  and  all  is  well. 
Gov.         Lieutenant,  hasten,  Blinval' s  free. 

[Giving  the  keys  to  the  Lieutenant. 

Gov    \  ^ly '  soothe  his  anjcioui  mind  t°  peace. 
Gov.         Hoar  like  a  lion— liberty  ! 

Fly> quick}  and  hasten  his  release ! 

Mur.         Tell  him  a  friend,  whose  life  he  sav'd, 

Has  joyous  tidings  to  impart. 
Gov.          Tell  him  he's  been  so  well  behav'd, 

He's  my  permission  to  depart. 

[Exit  the  Lieutenant  over  the  bridge  into  the 
Castle,  ordering  the  Officer  from  the  ramparts 
to  follow  him. 

Gov.         Och!  honey  sweet,  what  joys  we  feel— 
Mur.          Transporting  moment  !  yes,  I  feel— 
Ger.          I'm  glad  he's  free,  but  still  I  feel — 
Gov.          When  gratitude  the  bosom  warms. 
Mur.         A  generous  act  the  bosom  warms. 
Ger.          Some  symptoms  strong  of  fierce  alarms. 
Gov.         Its  glowing  ardour  you  reveal. 
Mur.         Ah  !  could  my  tongue  my  joys  reveal— 
Ger.          Ah  !  could  my  tongue  my  fears  reveal — 
Gov.         Humanity,  hou>  bright  thy  charms  ! 
Mur.&  /  ,  ru,ou^  $00n  Destroy  those  fancied  charms. 


Enter  the  Officer/ram  the  Castle. 
Officer.     Escap'd,  escap'd  !  the  pris'ner'sfled  ! 

[Exit  GERMAIN,  hastily. 

The  southern  tmver  ive've  searched  in  vain. 
Gov.          Oh,  heaven!  am  I  alive  or  dead  ? 
Mur.         Some  mystery — 
Gov.          Some  trick,  ' tis  plain  ! 

To  arms,  to  arms  !  Post  sentries  round ! 

[An  alarm,  flourish  of  drums,  Sfe. 
Officer.    Each  avenue,  each  opening  guard  ! 
Gov.          Alive  or  dead,  I'll  have  him  found. 

His  slippery  tricks  I'll  soon  reward. 

Enter  Soldiers  from  the  Castle. 
To  arms,  to  arms  !  the  pris'ner's  fled  ! 
He  must  be  found,  alive  or  dead  ! 
[All  the  Soldiers  go  off;   but  one  party  return*, 

bringing  in  GERMAIN. 

Chorus.    As  now  we  search'd  the  castle  round, 
This  fellow  lurking  near  we  found  : 
His  guilty  looks  declare  that  he 
Has  help'd  to  set  our  prisoner  free. 
Ger.          I  nothing  know — in  truth,  'tis  so  ! 
If  he  got  free, 
What's  that  to  me  ? 
I'm  innocent,  so  let  me  go. 

Chorus.    March!  The  dungeon  straight  prepare : 
He,  for  life,  shall  languish  there. 
Treachery  was  his  intent ; 
Now  he  meets  his  punishment. 
Ger.  Oh !  dear,  good  Mr.  Governor,  don't  cram 
me  into  that  abominable  black  castle,  and  I'll  con 
fess  all. 

Gov.  Confess !  Oh,  ho  !  Then  you  begin  to  squeak, 
do  you  ? 

Mur.  Scoundrel !  And  have  you  been  accessary 
to  his  escape  ? 

Ger.  Why,  lord,  sir,  he  had  escaped  before  I  had 
any  hand  in  the  business. 
Mur.  Explain. 

Ger.  Why,  you  must  know,  then,  that  there's  a 
secret  communication  between  his  prison  and  the 
Widow  Belmont's.  He  has  been  burrowing  under 
ground,  and  playing  at  bo-peep  between  the  two 
buildings  like  a  rabbit  in  a  warren. 

Gov.  Has  he  so  ?  'Faith,  then,  I'll  have  my  fer 
rets  after  him,  and  they'll  soon  bring  him  out.  Cor 
poral,  take  a  guard,  and  go  to  the  Widow  Belmont's, 
and  recover  the  prisoner. — [Exit  Corporal  with 
Guards.] — So,  then,  this  singular  gentleman  has 
been  cutting  himself  in  half,  and  has  been  a  double 
man  after  all.  Then  it  was  him  I  saw  at  the  Wi 
dow's,  and  not  Count  Murville. 

Mur.  You  certainly  never  saw  Count  Murville 
there;  for  I  am  he,  and  never  yet  entered  her 
doors  ;  but  his  reason  for  personating  me  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  guess. 

Ger.  Love  was  his  reason,  sir.  Love,  you  know, 
sir,  will  change  a  man  into  anything ;  and  if  Miss 
Rosina  be  not  as  much  inclined  to  the  prisoner  as 
the  prisoner  is  to  her,  I  know  nothing  of  the  tender 
passion. 

Gov.  Och !  then,  the  little  blind  boy,  Master 
Cupid,  has  been  at  work  with  them. 

Enter  Mrs.  BELMONT  and  ROSINA. 
Mrs.  B.  Governor,  what  is  all  this  ?  The  confusion 
in  my  house — your  guard— the — 

Gov.  Be  aisy,  Widow,  be  aisy !  Here  comes  one 
that  will  clear  up  all, 
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Enter  BLINVAL,  guarded. 

So,  Mr.  Proteus!  'Faith, and  you're  trapped!  What, 
then,  you  put  the  Governor,  and  all  his  chains,  bolts, 
bars,  and  sentries,  at  defiance.  Eh!  here  you  have 
this  pickle,  your  cousin;  but,  give  ine  leave,  I  must 
make  known  the  real  Murville.  [1'resents  him  to 
Mrs.  BELMONT.]  And  that  whipstart  is  my  recluse 
of  the  south  tower.  Pretty,  sweet  innocent !  see 
how  demure  he  seems. 

Has.  [Advancing.]  Blinval!  Oh!  Pm  so  glad ! 
JMur.  My  dear  Blinval!  give  me  your  hand,  and 
let  me  give  you  joy  of  the  pardon  which  I  have  ob 
tained  for  you,  and  just  delivered  to  the  Governor. 

Blin.  My  pardon  !  Huzza!  My  dear  friend!  I 
will,  then,  confess  that — 

Mur.  You  may  spare  yourself  that  trouble,  for 
Germain  has  told  us  all.  Cousin,  my  friend  Blinval 
has  had  the  ingenuity  to  find  a  secret  communica 
tion  from  bis  prison  to  that  apartment;  and  I  believe 
your  fair  daughter  made  him  explore  it.  The  state 
is  benefitted  by  the  discovery ;  but  he  deserves  to  be 
made  prisoner  for  life.  Will  you  consent  ?  Kosina 
has  forged  them,  and  he  is,  I  dare  be  sworn,  ready 
to  hug  his  chains. 

Mrs.  B.  I  have  had  proofs  of  my  daughter's  at 
tachment,  and  if  she'll  venture  on  such  a  prison- 
breaker — She's  her  own  mistress.  [BLINVAL  yoet  up 
to  ROSIN  A,  who  retire*  bathfully  to  Mrs.  BELMONT.] 


Nay,  my  child,  you  have  my  consent.  Lock  up  his 
heart ;  and,  like  the  Governor,  temper  your  sway 
with  gentleness. 

FINALE. 


Blin. 


From  Sorrento' *  prison  free, 
Prisoner  hare  for  lift,  I'll  be  ! 


Let  not  foes  our  btist  annoy, 
Smile,  yood  friends,  and  wish  utjoy. 
Chorus.     Let  not  foes  our  bliss  annoy,  8fc. 
Ros.  Cupid's  captives,  void  of  pain, 

It  'illiny  wear  the  marriage  chain  ; 
Hymen's  fetters  pleasiny  prove, 
\\  lien  the  links  are  fory'd  by  love. 
Chorus.    Let  not  foes,  8fc. 
Gov.         Here  has  been  a  fine  to-do  ! 

One  has  all  this  while  been  two : 
When  the  parson's  work  is  done. 
Two  will  certainly  be  one. 
Chorus.     When  the  parson's  work  it  done, 
Two  will  certainly  be  one. 
From  Sorrento' t  prison  free, 
Pris'ner  here  for  life  he'll  be  : 
Let  not  foes  our  bliss  annoy, 
Smile,  yood  friends,  and  with  utjoy. 

[Exeunt. 
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ARGUS 
HEARTY 
ROBIN. 

ARETHUSA 
BETTY. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Rovewell's  Lodyinys. 
ROBIN  discovered. 

Robin.  Well,  though  pimping  is_the  most  honour 
able  and  profitable  of  all  professions,  it  is  certainly 
the  most  dangerous  and  fatiguing ;  but  of  all  fatigues 
there's  none  like  following  a  virtuous  mistress. 
There's  not  one  letter  I  carry,  but  I  run  the  risk  of 
kicking,  caning,  or  pumping  ;  nay,  often  hanging. 
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Let  me  see:  I  have  committed' three  burglaries  to 
get  one  letter  to  her.  Now,  if  my  master  should  not 
get  the  gipsey  at  last,  I  have  ventured  my  sweet  per 
son  to  a  fair  purpose.  But,  basta!  here  comes  my 
master  and  his  friend  Mr.  Hearty.  I  must  hasten 
and  get  our  disguises, 

And  if  dame  Fortune  fail  us  now  to  win  her, 

Ok  !  all  ye  gods  above  !  the  devil's  in  her.    [Exit. 

Enter  ROVEWELL  and  HEARTY. 

Hearty.  Why  so  melancholy,  Captain  ?  Come, 
come,  a  man  of  your  gaiety  and  courage  should 
never  take  a  disappointment  so  much  to  heart. 

Rove.  'Sdeath !  to  be  prevented  when  I  had 
brought  my  design  so  near  perfection  ! 

Hearty.  Were  you  less  open  and  daring  in  your 
attempts,  you  might  hope  to  succeed.  The  old  gen 
tleman,  you  know,  is  cautious  to  a  degree ;  his 
daughter  is  under  a  strict  confinement :  would  you 
use  more  of  the  fox  than  the  lion,  fortune,  perhaps, 
might  throw  an  opportunity  in  your  way.  But  you 
must  have  patience. 

Rove.  Who  can  have  patience  when  danger  is  so 
near?  Read  this  letter,  and  then  tell  me  what  room 
there  is  for  patience. 

Hearty.  [Reads.]  "  To-morrow  will  prevent  all  our 
vain  struggles  to  get  to  each  other.  1  am  then  to  be 
married  to  my  eternal  aversion  ;  you  know  the  fop,  'tis 
Cuckoo,  who,  having  a  large  estate,  is  forced  upon  me  ; 
but  my  heart  can  be  none  but  Rovewell's.  Immedi 
ately  after  the  receipt  of"  this,  meet  Betty  at  the  old 
place  ;  there  is  yet  one  invention  left ;  if  you  pursue 
it  closely,  you  may,  perhaps,  release  her  who  would  be 
your — Arethusa." 

Rove.  Yes,  Arethusa,  I  will  release  thee,  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  Dear  friend,  excuse  my  rudeness  ; 
you  know  the  reason. 

AIR. — ROVEWELL. 

I'll  face  ev'ry  danger 

To  rescue  my  dear, 
For  fear  is  a  stranger 

Where  IOVH  is  sincere. 
Repulses  butjlre  us, 

Despair  we  despise, 
If  beauty  inspire  us 

To  pant  for  the  prize.  [Exit. 

Hearty.  Well,  go  thy  way,  and  get  her ;  for  thou 
deservest  her,  o'my  conscience.  How  have  I  been 
deceived  in  this  boy !  I  find  him  the  very  reverse  of 
what  :his  step-mother  represented  him ;  and  am  now 
sensible  it  was  only  her  ill  usage  that  forced  my 
child  away.  His  not  having  seen  me  since  he  was 
five  years  old,  renders  me  a  perfect  stranger  to  him  : 
under  that  pretence  I  have  got  into  his  acquaint 
ance,  and  find  him  all  I  wish.  If  this  plot  of  his 
fail,  I  believe  my  money  must  buy  him  the  girl  at 
last.  [Exit. 

1 

SCENE  II.— A  Chamber  in  Argus's  House. 
ARETHUSA  discovered. 

AIR. — ARETHUSA. 
See,  the  radiant  queen  of  night 

Sheds  on  all  her  kindly  beams  ; 
Gilds  the  plains  with  cheerful  light, 

And  sparkles  in  the  silver  streams. 
Smiles  adorn  the  face  of  nature, 

Tasteless  all  things  yet  appear, 
Unto  me  a  hopeless  creature, 

In  the  absence  of  my  dear. 


Enter  ARGUS. 

Argus.  Pray,  daughter,  what  lingo  is  that  same 
you  chant  and  sputter  out  at  this  rate  ? 

Are.   English,  sir. 

Argus.  English,  quotha  !  adod  !  I  took  it  to  be 
nonsense. 

Are.  'Tis  a  hymn  to  the  moon. 

Argus.  A  hymn  to  the  moon  !  I'll  have  none  of 
your  hymns  in  my  house.  Give  me  the  book,  house 
wife. 

Are.  I  hope,  sir,  there  is  no  crime  in  reading  a 
harmless  poem. 

Argus.  Give  me  the  book,  I  say :  poems,  with  a 
plague  !  what  are  they  good  for,  but  to  blow  up  the 
fire  of  love,  and  make  young  wenches  wanton?  But 
I  have  taken  care  of  you,  mistress  ;  for  to-morrow 
you  shall  have  a  husband  to  stay  your  stomach,  and 


no  less  a  person  than  'Squire  Cuckoo. 

ely,  be 
me  to  a  man  I  cannot  love. 


Are.  You  will  not,  surely,  be  so  cruel  as  to  marry 


Argus.  Why,  what  sort  of  a  man  would  you  have, 
Mrs.  Minx? 

AIR. — ARETHUSA. 
Genteel  in  personage, 
Conduct,  and  equipage, 
Noble  by  heritage, 

Generous  and  free. 
Brave,  not  romantic  ; 
Learn' d,  not  pedantic  ; 
Frolic,  not  frantic; 

This  must  be  he. 
Honour  maintaining, 
Meanness  disdaining, 
Still  entertaining, 

Engaging,  and  new. 
Neat,  but  not  finical ; 
Sage,  but  not  cynical ; 
Never  tyrannical ; 

But  ever  true. 

Argus.  Why,  is  not  Mr.  Cuckoo  all  this  ?  Adod ! 
he's  a  brisk  young  fellow,  and  a  little  feather-bed 
doctrine  will  soon  put  the  Captain  out  of  your  head; 
and  to  put  you  out  of  his  power,  you  shall  be  given 
over  to  the  'squire  to-morrow. 

Are.  Surely,  sir,  you  will,  at  least,  defer  it  one 
day. 

Argus.  No,  nor  one  hour.  To-morrow  morning, 
at  eight  of  the  clock,  precisely.  In  the  meantime, 
take  notice,  the  'squire's  sister  is  hourly  expected  ; 
so,  pray,  do  you  be  civil  and  sociable  with  her,  and 
let  me  have  none  of  your  pouts  and  glouts,  as  you 
tender  my  displeasure.  [Exit. 

Are.  To-morrow  is  short  warning ;  but  we  may 
be  too  cunning  for  you  yet,  old  gentleman. 

Enter  BETTY. 
Oh  !     Betty,  welcome  a   thousand   times !     What 
news  ?  have  you  seen  the  Captain  ? 

Betty.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  if  you  were  to  see  him 
in  his  new  rigging,  you'd  split  your  sides  with  laugh 
ing.  Such  a  hoyden  !  such  a  piece  of  country  stuff, 
you  never  set  your  eyes  on  !  But  the  petticoats  are 
soon  thrown  off;  and  if  good  luck  attend  us,  you 
may  easily  Conjure  Miss  Malkin,  the  'squire's  sister, 
into  your  own  dear  Captain. 

Are.  But  when  will  they  come  ? 

Betty.  Instantly,  madam ;  he  only  stays  to  settle 
matters  for  our  escape.  He's  in  deep  consultation 
with  his  privy-counsellor  Robin,  who  is  to  attend 
him  in  the  quality  of  a  country  put.  They'll  both 
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be  here  in  a  moment;  so,  let's  in,  and  pack  up  the 
jewels,  that  we  may  be  ready  at  once  to  leap  int< 
tin-  .saddle  of  liberty,  aud  ride  full  speed  to  your  de 
sires. 

Are  Dear  Betty,  let's  make  haste  ;  I  think  every 
moment  an  age  till  I'm  free  from  this  bondage. 

AIR. — AKETHL.SA. 

When  parent*  obstinate  and  cruel  prove, 
And  force  us  to  a  man  we  cannot  Itn-i-, 
'Tin  fit  in;  ilisdypoint  the  sordid  t'/iv  >. 
And  u-iwltj  (jet  us  hiubandsj'or  ourselves. 

\A  knocking  n-ithout. 

liftty.  There  they  arc;  in,  in.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  ARGUS. 

Argus.  You're  woundy  hasty,  methinks,  to  knock 
at  that  rate.  This  is  certainly  some  courtier  come 
to  borrow  money;  I  know  it  by  the  saucy  rapping 
of  the  footman.  Who's  at  the  door? 

Rntnn.  [  Without.]  Tummos. 

.Ir./us.  Tummos!  who's  Tummos?  Who  would 
you  *peuk  with,  friend? 

Rubin,  [Without.]  With  young  master's  vathcr- 
in-law,  that  muu  be,  Master  Hardguts. 

Argus.  And  what's  your  business  with  Master 
Hardguts? 

Robin.  [Without.]  Why,  young  mistress  is  come 
out  o'the  country  to  see  brother's  wife  that  mun  be, 
that's  all. 

Aryus.  Odso !  the  'squire's  sister;  I'm  sorry  I 
made  her  wait  so  long. 

SCENE  III.— A  Chamber. 

Enter   ARGUS,  introducing  ROVEWELL,   in  woman'* 
clothes,  followed  by  ROBIN,  as  a  clown. 

Argus.  Save  you,  fair  lady,  you're  welcome  to 
town.  [ROVEWELL  curtseys.]  A  very  modest  maiden, 
truly.  How  long  have  you  been  in  town  ? 

Robin.  Why,  an  hour  and  a  bit  or  so ;  we  just 
put  up  horses  at  King's  Arms  yonder,  and  stayed  a 
crum  to  zee  poor  things  feea,  for  your  London 
ostlers  give  little  enough  to  poor  beasts ;  an'  you 
stond  not  by  'em  yourzel,  and  zee  'em  fed,  as  soon 

•R  your  back's   turned,  adod  !    they'll  cheat  you 

j*fore  your  face. 

F  Argus.   Why,  how  now,  Clodpate  ?    are  you  to 
ipcak  before  your  mistress,  and  with  your  hat  on, 

.loo  ?  Is  that  your  country  breeding  ? 

Robin.  Why,  an'  'tis  on,  'tis  on ;  an'  'tis  off,  'tis 
off:  what  cares  Tummos  for  your  false-hearted  Lon 
don  compliments  ?  An'  you'd  have  an  answer  from 
young  mistress,  you  mun  look  to  Tummos;  for  she's 
«o  main  bashful,  she  never  speaks  one  word  but  her 
prayers,  and  thos'n  so  softly  that  nobody  can  hear 

Aryus.  I  like  her  the  better  for  that ;  silence  is  a 
heavenly  virtue  in  a  woman,  but  very  rare  to  be 
found  iu  this  wicked  place.  Have  you  seen  your 
brother,  pretty  lady,  since  you  came  to  town  ? 
RVEWELL  curtneyi.]  Oh!  miraculous  modesty  ! 
ild  all  women  were  thus  !  Can't  you  speak,  ma- 
.?  [RoVXWBLXi  curtseys  again. 

Robin.  An'  you  get  a  word  from  her,  'tis  more 
she  has  spoken  to  us  these  fourscore  aud  seven 
miles ;  but  young  mistress  will  prate  fast 
jugh,  an"  you  set  her  among  your  women  volk. 
Argus.  Say'st  thou  so,  honest  fellow?  I'll  send 
!i  to  those  that  have  tongue  enough,  I'll  warrant 
Here,  Betty  ! 


Enter  BETTY. 

Take  this  young  lady  to  my  daughter;  'tis  'Squire 
Cuckoo's  sister;  and,  d'ye  hear?  make  much  of  her, 
I  (har^e  \nu. 

"if.   Yes,  sir.     Please  to  follow  me,  madam. 
Rare.  [Aside  to  Roiu.v]   Now,  you   rogue,   for  a 
lie  an  hour  and  a  half  long,   to  Keep  the  old  fellow 
in  suspense.  j  /•.</.'  u-ith  Bi  i  i  v. 

Robin.  Well,  master,  don't  you  think  my  mistress 
a  dainty  young  woman  ?  She's  wonderfully  bemired 
in  our  country  for  her  shapes. 

Argus.  Oh  !  she's  a  fine  creature,  inuced  !  But 
where's  the  'squire,  honest  friend  ? 

Robin.  Why,  one  cannot  find  a  man  out  in  this 
same  Loudonshire,  there  are  so  many  taverns  and 
chockling-housen  ;  you  may  as  well  seek  a  needle 
iu  a  hay  fardel,  as  they  say'n  i'  the  country.  I  was 
at  'squire's  lodging  yonder,  and  there  was  nobody 
but  a  prate-apace  whoreson  of  a  footboy,  and  he  told 
me  maister  was  at  chockling-house,  and  all  the 
while  the  vixen  did  nothing  but  tam.t  and  laugh  at 
me  :  ecod  !  I  could  have  found  in  my  heart  to  have 
gi'n  him  a  good  whirrit  in  the  chops.  So  I  went  to 
one  chockling-house,  and  t'other  chockling-house, 
till  I  was  quite  weary ;  aud  I  could  see  nothing  but 
a  many  people  supping  hot  suppings,  and  reading 
your  gazing  papers  :  we  had  much  ado  to  find  out 
your  worship's  house  ;  the  vixen  boys  set  us  o'  thic 
side,  and  that  side,  till  we  were  almost  quite  lost ; 
an'  it  were  not  for  an  honest  fellow  that  knowed 
your  worship,  and  set  us  i'  the  right  way. 

Argus.  'Tis  pity  they  should  use  strangers  so  ;  but 
as  to  your  young  mistress,  does  she  never  speak  ? 

Robin.  Adod!  sir,  never  to  a  mon ;  why,  she 
wo'not  speak  to  her  own  father,  she's  so  main 
bashful. 

Argus.  That's  strange,  indeed  !  But  how  does 
my  friend,  Sir  Roger  ?  he's  well,  I  hope. 

Robin.  Hearty,  still,  sir.  He  has  drunk  down  six 
fox-hunters  sin  last  Lammas.  He  holds  his  old 
course  still;  twenty  pipes  a-day,  a  cup  of  mum  iu 
the  morning,  a  tankard  of  ale  at  noon,  and  three 
bottles  of  stingo  at  night.  The  same  mon  now  he 
was  thirty  years  ago ;  and  young  'Squire  Yedward 
is  just  come  from  'varsity  :  he's  mainly  growed  sin 
you  saw  him ;  he's  a  fine,  proper,  tall  gentleman 
now  ;  why,  he's  near  upon  as  tall  as  you  or  I,  mun. 

Argus.  Good  now,  good  now  !  But  wouldst  drink, 
ionest  friend  ? 

Robin.  I  don't  care  an'  I  do,  a  bit  or  so ;  for,  to 
say  truth,  I'm  mortal  dry. 

Argus.  Here,  John  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Take  this  honest  fellow  down,  and  make  him  wal- 
come.  When  your  mistress  is  ready  to  go,  we'll 
call  you. 

Robin.  Ah !  pray,  take  care  and  make  much  of 
me,  for  I  am  a  bitter  honest  fellow,  and  you  did  b  it 
me.  [Efit  with  Servant. 

Argus.  These  country  fellows  are  very  blunt  but 
very  honest.  I  would  fain  hear  his  mistress  tal<. 
He  said  she'd  find  her  tongue  when  she  was  once 
amongst  those  of  her  own  sex.  I'll  go  listen  for 
once,  and  hear  what  the  young  tits  have  to  say  to 
one  another.  [Exit. 

Enter  ROVEWELL,  ARETHLSA,  and  BETTY. 

Ron:  Dear  Arethusa,  delay  not  the  time  thus ; 
your  father  will  certainly  come  in  and  surprise  us. 

.  Let  us  make  hay  while  the   sun   shines, 
madam  :   I  lung  to  be  out  of  this  prison. 
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Are.  So  do  I ;  but  not  on  the  Captain's  condi 
tions,  to  be  his  prisoner  for  life. 

Rove.  I  shall  run  mad  if  you  trifle  thus  :  name 
your  conditions;  I  sign  my  consent  before-hand. 

[Kisses  her. 
Are.  Indeed,  Captain,  I'm  afraid  to  trust  you. 

AIR. — ARETH  USA. 
Cease  to  persuade, 

Nor  say  you  love  sincerely  ; 
When  you've  betray'd, 

You'll  treat  me  most  severely, 
And  fly  what  once  you  did  pursue. 
Happy  the  fair 

Who  ne'er  believes  you  ; 
But  gives  despair, 

Or  else  deceives  you, 
And  learns  inconstancy  from  you. 
Rove.  Unkind  Arethusa !    I  little  expected  this 
usage  from  you. 

AIR. ROVEWELL. 

When  did  you  see 
Any  falsehood  in  me, 
That  thus  you  unkindly  suspect  me  ? 
Speak,  speak  your  mind  ; 
For  I  fear  you're  inclin'd, 
In  spite  of  my  truth,  to  reject  me. 
If  it  must  be  so, 
To  the  wars  I  will  go, 
Where  danger  my  passion  shall  smother  ; 
I'd  rather  perish  there 
Than  linger  in  despair, 
Or  see  you  in  the  arms  of  another. 

Enter  ARGUS  behind. 

Argus.  So,  so  ;  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  they  are 
as  gracious  as  can  be  already.  How  the  young  tit 
smuggles  her  !  Adod  !  she  kisses  with  a  hearty  good 
will.  [Aside. 

Are.  I  must  confess,  Captain,  I  ain  half  inclined 
to  believe  you. 

Arc/us.  Captain  !  how's  this  ?  bless  my  eyesight ! 
I  know  the  villain  now ;  but  I'll  be  even  with  him. 

[Aside. 

Betty.  Dear  madam,  don't  trifle  so  ;  the  parson's 
at  the  very  next  door,  you'll  be  tacked  together  in 
an  instant;  and  then  I'll  trust  you  to  come  back  to 
your  cage  again,  if  you  can  do  it  with  a  safe  con 
science. 

Argus.  Here's  a  treacherous  jade;  but  I'll  do 
your  business  for  you,  Mrs.  Jezabel.  [Aside. 

Betty.  Consider,  madam,  what  a  life  you  lead 
here  ;  what  a  jealous,  ill-natured,  watchful,  covet 
ous,  barbarous,  old  cuff  of  a  father  you  have  to  deal 
with !  What  a  glorious  opportunity  this  is,  and 
what  a  sad,  sad,  very  sad  thing  it  is  to  die  a  maid  ! 
Argus.  If  that  jade  die  a  maid,  I'll  die  a  martyr. 

[Aside. 

Betty.  In  short,  madam,  if  you  stay  much  longer, 
you  may  repent  it  in  every  vein  in  your  heart.  The 
old  hunk  will  undoubtedly  pop  in  upon  us  and  dis 
cover  all,  and  then  we're  undone  for  ever. 

Argus.  You  may  go  to  the  devil  for  ever,  Mrs. 
Impudence.  [Aside. 

Are.  Well,  Captain,  if  you  should  deceive  me — 
Rove.  If  I  do,  may  heaven — 
Are.    Nay,  no  swearing,   Captain,  for  fear  you 
should  prove  like  the  rest  of  your  sex. 

Rove.  How  can  you  doubt  me,  Arethusa,  when 
you  know  how  much  I  love  you  ? 

Argus.  A  wheedling  dog !  '  But  I'D  spoil  his 
sport,  auuu.  [Aside. 


Betty.  Come,  come  away,  dear  madam.  I  have 
the  jewels  :  but  stay,  I'll  go  first  and  see  if  the  coast 
be  clear. 

Argus.  [Meeting  her.]  Where  are  you  going, 
pretty  maiden  ? 

Betty.  Only  do — do — do — down  stairs,  sir. 

Argus.  And  what  hast  thou  got  there,  child  ? 

Betty.  Nothing  but  pi — pi — pi — pins,  sir. 

Argus.  Here,  give  me  the  pins,  and  do  you  go  to 
h — ,  Mrs.  Minx,  D'ye  hear  ?  out  of  my  house  this 
moment.  [Exit  BETTY.]  These  are  your  chamber 
jades,  forsooth.  0  temporal  O  mores!  What  an 
age  is  this !  Get  you  in,  forsooth ;  I'll  talk  with 
you  anon.  [Exit  ARETHUSA.]  So,  Captain,  are  those 
your  regimental  clothes  ?  I'll  assure  you  they  be 
come  you  mightily.  If  you  did  but  see  yourself 
now,  how  much  like  a  hero  you  look  !  Ecce  siunum  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Rove.  Blood  and  fury  !  stop  your  grinning,  or  I'll 
stretch  your  mouth  with  a  vengeance. 

Argus.  Nay,  nay,  Captain  Belswagger,  if  you're 
so  passionate,  'tis  high  time  to  call  aid  and  assis 
tance.  Here,  Richard,  Thomas,  John  !  help  me  to 
lay  hold  of  this  fellow.  You  have  no  sword  now, 
Captain;  no  sword;  d'ye  mark  me  ? 

Enter  Servants  and  ROBIN. 

Robin.  But  I  have  a  pistol,  sir,  at  your  service. 
[Pullt  out  a  pistol. 

Argus.  Oh  Lord !  oh  Lord  ! 

Rove.  And  I'll  unload  it  in  your  breast,  if  you 
stir  one  step  after  me. 

Argus.  A  bloody-minded  dog  !  But  lay  hold  on 
that  rogue  there,  that  country  cheat. 

Robin.  See  here,  gentlemen,  are  two  little  bull 
dogs  of  the  same  breed;  [presenting  t u-o pistols]  they 
are  wonderful  scourers  of  the  brain  ;  so  that  if  you 
offer  to  molest  or  follow  me — you  understand  me, 
gentlemen  ;  you  understand  me. 

[Exit  with  ROVEWELL* 

1  Serv.    Yes,  yes,   we  understand  you,   with  a 
plague ! 

2  Serv.  The  devil  go  with  'em,  I  say. 

Argus.  Ay,  ay,  good  b'ye  to  you,  in  the  devil's 
name.  A  terrible  dog !  What  a  fright  he  has  put 
me  in  !  I  sha'n't  be  myself  this  month.  And  you, 
ye  cowardly  rascals,  to  stand  by  and  see  my  life  in 
danger ;  get  out,  ye  slaves ;  out  of  my  house,  I  say. 
I'll  put  an  end  to  all  this ;  for  I'll  not  have  a  ser 
vant  in  the  house.  I'll  carry  all  the  keys  in  my 
pocket,  and  never  sleep  more.  What  a  murdering 
son  of  a  w —  this  is!  But  I'll  prevent  him;  for 
to-morrow  she  shall  be  married  certainly,  and  then 
my  furious  gentleman  can  have  no  hopes  left. 
Jezabel !  to  have  a  red-coat  without  any  money  ! 
Had  he  but  money,  if  he  want  sense,  manners,  or 
even  manhood  itself,  it  mattered  not  a  pin  ;  but  to 
want  money  is  the  devil.  Well,  I'll  secure  her 
under  lock  and  key  till  to-morrow  ;  and  if  her  hus 
band  can't  keep  her  from  captain -hunting,  e'en  let 
her  bring  him  home  a  fresh  pair  of  horns  every  time 
she  goes  out  upon  the  chace.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— ,4  Chamber 

ARETHUSA  discovered,  sitting  melancholy  on  a  couch. 

AIR. — ARETHUSA. 
Oh  !  leave  me  to  complain 

My  loss  of  liberty  ; 
I  never  more  shall  see  my  swam 
Nor  ever  more  be  free. 
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Oh  !  cruel,  crutlfate  ! 

What  joy  can  I  receive. 
When  in  the  arms  of  one  I  hate, 

I'm  diniin'd,  alas  !  to  livts  f 
Ye  pitying  pow'rs  above, 

That  tee  my  soul's  dismay, 
Or  bring  me  back  the  man  I  love, 
Or  take  my  life  away. 
Enter  ARGUS. 

Argus.  So,  lady,  you're  welcome  home  !  See, 
how  the  pretty  turtle  sits  moaning  the  loss  of  her 
mate  !  What,  not  a  word,  Thusy  ?  not  a  word, 
child?  Come,  come,  don't  be  in  the  dumps  now, 
and  I'll  fetch  the  captain,  or  the  'squire's  sister ; 
perhaps  they  may  make  it  prattle  a  bit.  Ah  !  un 
gracious  girl !  Is  all  my  care  come  to  this  ?  Is 
this  the  gratitude  you  shew  your  uncle's  memory, 
to  throw  away  what  he  had  bustled  so  hard  for  at  so 
mad  a  rate  ?  Did  he  leave  you  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  thiuk  you,  to  make  you  no  better  than  a 
soldier's  trull  ?  to  follow  a  camp  ?  to  carry  a  knap 
sack  ?  This  is  what  you'd  have,  mistress,  is  it  not  ? 
Are.  This,  and  ten  thousand  times  worse,  were 
better  with  the  man  I  love,  than  to  be  chained  to 
the  nauseous  embraces  of  one  I  hate. 

Aryu*.  A  very  dutiful  lady,  indeed !  I'll  make 
you  sing  another  song  to-morrow ;  and  till  then,  I'll 
leave  you  in  salca  custodia,  to  consider.  B'ye, 
Thusy  ! 

Are.  How  barbarous  is  the  covctousness  and 
caution  of  ill-natured  parents  !  They  toil  for  estates 
with  a  view  to  make  posterity  happy ;  and  then,  by 
a  mistaken  prudence,  they  match  us  to  our  aversion. 
But  I  am  resolved  not  to  suffer  tamely,  however  : 
they  shall  see,  though  my  body's  weak,  my  resolu 
tion's  strong,  and  I  may  yet  find  spirit  enough  to 
e  them. 

AIR. — ARETHUSA. 
Sooner  than  I'll  my  love  forego, 

And  lose  the  man  I  prize, 
ril  bravely  combat  ev'ry  woe, 

Or  fall  a  sacrifice. 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  shall  me  control, 

I  death  and  danger  dare  ; 
Restraint  but  fires  the  active  soul, 

And  urges  fierce  despair. 
The  window  now  shall  be  my  gate, 

I'll  either  fall  or  fly; 
Before  I'll  live  with  him  I  hate, 
For  him  I  love  I'll  die. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  V.— The  Street. 


Enter  ROVEWELL  and  Boy. 

Boy.   Sir,  sir,  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 

Rove.  Is  your  mistress  locked  up,  say  you  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Betty's  turned  away,  and  all 
the  men-servants ;  and  there's  no  living  soul  in  the 
house  but  our  old  cook-maid,  and  I,  and  my  master, 
and  Mrs.  Thusy  !  and  she  cries,  and  cries  her  eyes 
out  almost. 

Rm-e.  Oh  !  the  tormenting  news  !  But  if  the 
garrison  be  so  weak,  the  castle  may  be  the  soone 
stormed.  How  did  you  get  out  ? 

Boy.  Through  the' kitchen-window,  sir. 

Rore.  Shew  me  the  window  presently. 

Boy.  Alack-a-day!  it  won't  do,  sir.  That  pin 
won't  take. 

H»'-r.  Why.  sirrah? 

Boy.  You  are  something  too  big,  sir. 

Rove.  I'll  try  that,  however. 


Boy.  Indeed,  sir,  you  can't  get  your  leg  in ;  but 
[  con  M  put  you  in  a  way. 

Kurr.    \  low,  dear  boy  ? 

Boy.  I  can  lend  you  the  key  of  Mrs.  Thusy's 
.•hamber  ;  if  you  can  contrive  to  get  into  the  house  : 
nit  you  must  be  sure  to  let  my  mistress  out. 

Roi-e.  How  couldst  thou  get  it  ?  This,  is  almost 
i  miracle. 

liny.  I  picked  it  out  of  my  master's  coat-pocket 
his  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  a-brushing  him. 

Hurr.  That's  my  boy  !  There's  money  for  you. 
This  child  will  come  to  good  in  time. 

liny.  My  master  will  miss  me,  sir;  I  must  go; 
but  I  wish  you  good  luck.  [Exit. 

ARETHUSA  appeart  at  the  window  above. 
DUETT.— ROVEWKLL  and  ARETHUSA. 
Hov.  Make  haste  and  away,  my  only  dear  ; 

Make  haste,  and  away,  away  ! 
For  all  at  the  gate, 
Your  true  lover  does  wait, 

And  I  pr'ythee,  make  no  delay. 
Are.    Oh  !  how  shall  I  steal  away,  my  love  ? 

Oh  !  how  shall  I  steal  away  ? 
My  daddy  is  near, 
And  I  dare  not,  I  fear  ; 

Pray,  come,  then,  another  day. 
Rov.   Oh  !  this  is  the  only  day,  my  life  ; 

Ok  !  this  is  the  only  day. 
ril  draw  him  aside, 
While  you  throw  the  gates  wide, 
And  then  you  may  steal  away. 
Are.    Then,  pr'ythee,  make  no  delay,  my  dear , 

Then,  pr'ythee,  make  no  delay  : 
We'll  serve  him  a  trick  ; 
For  I'll  slip  in  the  nick, 

And  with  my  true  love  away. 
Cho.  Oh!  Cupid,  befriend  a  loving  pair ; 
Oh  !  Cupid,  befriend  us,  we  pray. 
May  our  stratagem  take, 
For  thine  own  sweet  sake  ; 

And,  amen  !  let  all  true  lovers  say. 

[Exit  ARETHUSA 

Enter  ROBIN,  disguised  as  a  Lawyer,  and  Soldiers. 

Robin.  So,  my  hearts  of  oak,  are  you  all  ready  ? 
Sold.  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour. 
Rove.  You  know  your  cue,  then  ;  to  your  posts. 
[They  retire  to  a  corner  of  the  stage;  ROBIN 

knocks  smartly  at  the  door. 

Robin.  What,  arc  you  all  asleep,  or  dead  in  the 
house,  that  you  can't  hear  ? 

Enter  ARGUS. 

Argus.  Sir,  you  are  very  hasty,  mcthinks. 

R0M*,  Sir,  my  business  requires  haste. 

Argus.  Sir,  you  had  better  make  haste  about  it, 
for  I  know  no  business  you  have  here. 

Robin.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  you  on  an 
affair  of  consequence. 

Argus.  Sir,  I  don't  love  talking;  I  know  you 
not ;  and,  consequently,  can  have  no  affairs  with 
you. 

Robin.  Sir,  not  know  me  ? 

Argus.  Sir,  'tis  enough  for  me  to  know  myself. 

Robin.  A  d — d  thwarting  old  dog  this  same. 
[Asiil,:]  Sir,  I  live  but  just  in  the  next  street 

Argus.  Sir,  if  you  lived  at  Jamaica,  'tis  the  same 
thing  to  me. 

Robin.  I  find  coaxing  won't  do.  I  must  change  my 
note,  or  1  shall  ucver  unkennel  the  old  fox.  [Aridv.] 
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Well,  Mr.  Argus,  there's  no  harm  done,  so  take 
your  leave  of  three  thousand  pounds.  You  have 
enough  of  your  own  already.  [Going. 

Arc/us.  How  !  three  thousand  pounds  !     I  must 
inquire  into  this.  [Aside.]  Sir,  a  word  with  you. 
nn.  Sir,  I  have  nothi 


Robi 


I  took 


img  to  say  to  you 
you  to  be  a  prudent  person,  that  knew  the  worth  of 
money,  and  how  to  improve  it ;  but  I  find  I'm  de 
ceived. 

Argus.  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  my  rudeness ; 
but,  you  know,  a  man  cannot  be  too  cautious. 

Robin.  Sir,  that's  true,  and  therefore  I  excuse 
you ;  but  I'd  take  such  treatment  from  no  man  in 
England  besides  yourself. 

Argus.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  to  the  busi 
ness. 

Robin.  Why,  thus  it  is  :  a  spendthrift  young  fel 
low  is  galloping  through  a  plentiful  fortune;  I  have 
lent  two  thousand  pounds  upon  it  already ;  and  if 
you'll  advance  an  equivalent,  we'll  foreclose  the 
whole  estate,  and  share  it  between  us ;  for  I  know 
he  can  never  redeem  it. 

Argus.  A  very  judicious  man  ;  I'm  sorry  I  af 
fronted  him.  l^szde.]  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Robin.  Very  easily,  sir.  A  word  in  your  ear ;  a 
little  more  this  way. 

[Draws  ARGUS  aside;  the  Soldiers  get  between 

him  and  the  door. 

Argus.  But  the  title,  sir,  the  title  ? 
Robin.  Do  you  doubt  my  veracity  ? 
Argus.  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  but  one  cannot  be 
too  sure. 

Robin.  That's  very  true,  sir ;  and,  therefore,  I'll 
make  sure  of  you  now  I  have  you. 

[RoBiN  trips  up  his  heels;  the  Soldiers  blind' 
fold  and  gag  him,  and  stand  over  him  ;  ivhile 
ROVEWELL  carries  off  ARETHUSA  ;  after 
which  they  leave  him,  he  making  a  great  noise. 

Enter  Mob. 

All.  What's  the  matter  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

[  They  ungag  him. 

Argus.  Oh !  neighbours,  I'm  robbed  and  mur 
dered,  ruined,  and  undone  for  ever. 

1  Mob.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  master  ? 
Argus.  There's  a  whole  legion  of  thieves  in  the 

house  ;  they  gagged  and  blindfolded  me,  and  offered 
forty  naked  swords  at  my  breast.  I  beg  of  you  to 
assist  me,  or  they'll  strip  the  house  in  a  minute. 

2  Mob.  Forty  drawn  swords,  say  you,  sir  ? 
Argus.  Ay,  and  more,  I  think,  on  my  conscience 

2  Mob.  Then  look  you,  sir,   I'm  a  married  man, 
and  have  a  large  family,  I  would  not  venture  amongsl 
such  a  parcel  of  blood-thirsty  rogues  for  the  world ; 
but,  if  you  please,  I'll  run  and  call  a  constable. 

All.  Ay,  ay ;  call  a  constable,  call  a  constable. 

Argus.  I  sha'n't  have  a  penny  left,  if  we  stay  for 
a  constable.  I  am  but  one  man,  and,  as  old  as  I  am 
I'll  lead  the  way,  if  you'll  follow  me.  [Exit 

All.  Ay,  ay ;  in,  in  ;  follow,  follow ;  huzza  ! 

1  Mob.  Pr'ythee,  Jack,  do  you  go  in,  if  you  come 
to  that. 

4  Mob.  I  go  in  !  what  should  I  go  in  for  ?  I  have 
lost  nothing. 

Woman.  What,  nobody  to  help  the  poor  old  gen. 
tleman  ?  odsbobs  !  if  I  were  a  man  I'd  follow  him 
myself. 

3  Mob.  Why  don't  you,  then  ?     What  occasion 
ableness  have  I  to  be  killed  for  him  or  you  either  ? 

Enter  ROBIN,  as  Constable. 
All.  Here's  Mr.  Constable  here's  Mr.  Constable. 


Robin.  Silence,  in  the  king's  name. 

All.  Ay,  silence,  silence. 

Robin.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  riot  ?  Who 
makes  all  this  disturbance  ? 

I  Mob.  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Constable— 

3  Mob.  An't  please  your  worship,  let  me  speak. 

Robin.  Ay,  this  man  talks  like  a  man  of  parts. 
What's  the  matter,  friend  ? 

3  Mob.  An't  please  your  noble  worship's  honour 
and  glory,  we  are  his  majesty's  liege  subjects,  and 
were  terrified  out  of  our  habitations  and  dwelling- 
daces,  by  a  cry  from  abroad ;  which  your  noble 

orship  must  understand  was  occasionable  by  the 
rentleman  of  this  house,  who  was  so  unfortunable  as 
,o  be  killed  by  thieves,  who  are  now  in  his  house 
;o  the  numberation  of  above  forty,  an't  please  your 
.vorship,  all  completely  armed  with  powder  and 
jail,  back-swords,  pistols,  bayonets,  and  blunder- 
musses. 

Robin.  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case? 

3  Mob.  Why,  an't  please  your  worship,  knowing 
your  noble  honour  to  be  the  king's  majesty's  noble 
officer  of  the  peaep,  we  thought  'twas  best  your 
aonour  should  come  and  terrify  these  rogues  away 
with  ymir  noble  authority. 

Robin.  Well  said,  very  well  said,  indeed.  Gen 
tlemen,  I  am  the  king's  officer,  and  I  command  you, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  aid  and  assist  me  to  call  those 
rogues  out  of  the  house.  Who's  within  there  ?  I 
charge  you  come  out  in  the  king's  name,  and  com 
mit  yourselves  to  our  royal  authority. 

2'Mob.  This  is  the  gentleman  that  was  killed, 
an't  please  your  worship. 

Enter  ARGUS, 

Argus.  Oh !  neighbours,  I'm  ruined  and  undone 
for  ever.  They  have  taken  away  all  that's  dear  to 
me  in  the  world. 

1  Mob.  That's  his  money;  'tis  a  sad  covetous 
dog. 

Robin.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  What  have 
they  done  ? 

Argus.  Oh  !  they  have  taken  my  child  from  me, 
my  Thusy  ! 

Robin.  Good  lack ! 

3  Mob.  Marry  come  up,  what  valuation  can  she 
be  ?  But  have  they  taken  nothing  else  ? 

Argus.  Would  they  had  stripped  my  house  of 
every  pennyworth,  so  they  had  left  my  child. 

1  Mob.  That's  a  lie,  I  believe ;  for  he  loves  his 
money  more  than  his  soul,  and  would  sooner  part 
with  that  than  a  groat. 

Argus.  This  is  the  Captain's  doings;  bat  I'll  have 
him  hanged. 

Robin.  But  where  are  the  thieves  ? 

Argus.  Gone,  gone,  beyond  all  hopes  of  pursuit. 

2  Mob.    What,    are   they  gone  ?      Then,    come, 
neighbours,  let's  go  in,  and  kill  every  mother's  child 
of  them. 

Robin.  Hold,  I  charge  you  to  commit  no  murder; 
follow  me,  and  we'll  apprehend  them. 

Argus.  Go,  villains,  cowaids,  scoundrels,  or  I 
shall  suspect  you  are  the  thieves  that  mean  to  rob 
me  of  what  is  yet  left.  How  brave  you  are,  now  all 
the  danger's  over  !  Oh  !  sirrah,  you  dog  !  [looking 
at  ROBIN]  you  are  that  rogue,  Robin,  the  Captain  s 
man.  Seize  him,  neighbours,  seize  him  ! 

Robin.  [Aside.]  I  don't  care  what,  you  do,  for  the 
job's  over  ;  I  see  my  master  coming 

Argus.  Why  don't  you  seize  him,  I  say  ? 

1  Mob.  Not  we,  we  have  lost  too  much  time  about 
an  old  fool  already. 
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2  Mob.  Ay,  the   next   time  you  are  bouml   and    twenty   years'    absence,    and    changing   my   name, 


gagged  you  shall  lie  and  be  d — d  for  me. 


not 


Mvb.  Ay,  and  me,  too  ;  come  along,  neighbours, 
come  along.  [Exeunt  Mob. 

Enter  ROVEWELL,    HEARTY,   ARETHVSA,  and 
BETIT. 

Aryut.  Bless  me  !  who  have  we  got  here  ?  Oh  ! 
Thusy,  Thusy,  I  had  rather  never  have  seen  thee 
again  than  have  found  you  in  such  company. 

Are.   Sir,  I  hope  my  husband's   company   i 
criminal 

Argut.  Your  husband  !  who's  your  husband, 
housewife  ?  that  scoundrel  ?  Captain — Out  of  my 
sight,  thou  ungracious  wretch!  I'll  go  make  my 
will  this  instant.  And  you,  you  villain,  how  dare 
you  look  me  in  the  face  after  all  this  ?  I'll  have  you 
hanged,  sirrah  ;  I  will  so. 

Uturty.  Oh,  fie  !  brother  Argus,  moderate  your 
passion.  It  ill  becomes  the  friendship  you  owe  Ned 
Worthy,  to  vilify  and  affront  his  only  child,  and  for 
no  other  crime  than  improving  that  friendship  which 
has  ever  been  between  us. 

Aryus.  Ha  !  my  dear  friena  alive  !  I  heard  thou 
wert  dead  in  the  Indies.  And  is  that  thy  son  ?  and 
my  godson,  too,  if  1  am  not  mistaken. 

Hearty.  The  very  same :  the  last  and  best  re 
mains  of  our  family  ;  forced  by  my  wife's  cruelty, 
and  my  absence,  to  the  army.  My  wife  is  since- 
dead,  and  the  sou  she  bad  by  her  former  husband, 
who  she  intended  to  heir  my  estate ;  but  fortune 
guided  me  by  chance  to  my  dear  boy,  who,  after 


knew  me  not,  till  I  just  now  discovered  myself  to 
him  and  your  fair  daughter,  who  I  will  make  him 
deserve  by  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  I  brought 
from  India,  besides  what  ical  estate  I  may  leave  at 
my  death. 

Aryut.  And  to  match  that,  old  boy,  my  daughter 
shall  havo  every  penny  of  mine,  besides  her  uncle's 
legacy.  Ah  !  you  young  rogue,  had  I  known  you,  I 
would"  not  have  used  you  so  roughly.  HOHCUT, 
since  you  have  won  my  girl  so  bravely,  take  her, 
and  welcome.  But  you  must  excuse  all  faults :  the 
old  man  meant  all  for  the  best :  you  must  not  be 
nrry. 

linvc.  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  many  disquiets  we  have  given  you  ; 
and  with  your  pardon,  wu  crave  your  blessing. 

[  They  kneel. 

Aryut.  You  have  it,  children,  with  all  my  heart. 
Adod  !  I  am  so  transported,  I  don't  know  whethe 
I  walk  or  fly. 

Are.  May  your  joy  be  everlasting  ! 

DUETT. — ROVEWELL  and  ARETHUSA. 
Thus  fondly  caressing, 

My  idol,  my  treasure, 
How  great  is  the  blessing  ! 

How  sweet  is  the  pleasure  ! 
With  joy  I  behold  thee, 

And  doat  on  thy  charms  ; 
Thus,  while  I  enfold  thee, 

I've  heaven  in  my  arm*.  [Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

SIR  THEODORE  GOODCHILD 

SIR  ARCHY  MACSARCASM 

SIR  CALLAGHAN  O'BRAI.LAGHAN 

'SQCIRE  GROOM 

MR.  MORDECAI. 

CHARLOTTE. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  at  Sir  Theodore  Good- 
child's. 

Enter  Sir  THEODORE  GOODCHILD  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Nay,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  little  mirth, 
guardian  ;  even  those  who  hanpen  to  be  the  objects 
must  approve  the  justice  of  it. 
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[Act  I. 


Sir  T.  But  consider,  Charlotte,  what  will  the 
world  say  of  me  ?  Will  it  not  be  in  every  mouth, 
that  Sir  Theodore  Goodchild  was  a  very  imprudent 
man,  in  combining  with  his  ward  to  turn  her  lovers 
into  ridicule  ? 

Char.  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  the  world  will  applaud  the 
mirth,  especially  when  they  know  what  kind  of  lovers 
they  are  ;  and  that  the  sole  motive  of  their  addresses 
was  the  lady's  fortune.  Well,  sure,  since  the  days 
of  giants  and  enchanted  castles,  no  poor  damsel  has 
been  besieged  by  such  a  group  of  odd  mortals.  Let 
me  review  my  equipage  of  lovers  :  the  first  upon 
the  list  is  a  beau  Jew,  who,  in  spite  of  nature  and 
education,  sets  up  for  a  wit,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  taste. 

Sir  T.  Ay,  laugh  at  him  as  much  as  you  will. 

Char.  The  next  is  a  downright  English,  New 
market,  stable-bred,  gentleman-jockey  ;  who,  having 
ruined  his  finances  by  dogs,  grooms,  cocks,  and 
horses,  and  such  like  company,  now  thinks  to  re 
trieve  his  affairs  by  a  matrimonial  match  with  a  city 
fortune. 

Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  find,  madam,  you  have  pe 
rused  the  'squire  with  great  exactness. 

Char.  Pretty  well,  sir.  To  this  Newmarket  wight 
succeeds  a  proud,  haughty,  Caledonian  knight; 
whose  tongue,  like  the  dart  of  death,  spares  neither 
sex  nor  age  :  all  dread,  and  all  feel  it. 

Sir  T.  Yes,  yes ;  his  insolence  of  family,  and  li 
centiousness  of  wit,  have  gained  him  the  contempt 
and  general  toleration  of  mankind.  But  we  must 
not  look  upon  his  spleen  and  ill-nature,  my  dear,  as 
a  national,  but  a  personal  vice. 

Char.  As  such,  sir,  I  always  understand,  and  laugh 
at  him.  Well,  of  all  my  swains,  he  is  the  most  whim 
sical;  his  passion  is  to  turn  every  mortal  into  ridi 
cule  :  even  I,  the  object  of  his  flame,  cannot  escape ; 
for,  while  his  avarice  courts  my  fortune,  his  pride 
despises  and  sneers  at  my  birth. 

Sir  T.  That,  Charlotte,  is  only  to  shew  his  wit. 

Char.  True,  sir.  The  next  in  Cupid's  train  is 
your  nephew,  guardian;  a  wild  Irish,  Prussian, 
hard-headed  soldier,  whose  military  humour,  and 
fondness  for  his  profession,  make  me  fancy,  some 
times,  that  he  was  not  only  born  in  a  siege,  but  that 
Bellona  had  been  his  nurse,  Mars  his  schoolmaster, 
and  the  furies  his  playfellows.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  fie  !  Charlotte,  how  can 
you  be  so  severe  upon  my  poor  nephew  ? 

Char.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir  Theodore,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  severe,  for  I  like  his  character  extremely. 
Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  T.  Well,  well:  notwithstanding  your  mirth, 
madam,  I  assure  you,  he  has  gained  the  highest 
esteem  in  his  profession.  But  what  can  you  expect, 
my  dear,  from  a  soldier,  a  mere  rough-hewn  soldier; 
who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  would  leave  Ireland  and 
his  friends  ?  so  that  I  don't  suppose  he  has  six  ideas 
out  of  his  profession :  garrisons  and  camps  have  been 
the  courts  and  academies  that  have  formed  him. 
But  he  ever  had,  from  a  child,  a  kind  of  military 
madness. 

Char.  Oh  !  I  am  in  love  with  his  warlike  humour, 
1  think  it  highly  entertaining. 

Sir  T.  As  he  has  not  made  any  direct  addresses 
to  you,  Charlotte,  let  me  inform  him  how  improper 
such  a  step  would  be,  and  even  let  us  leave  him  out 
of  our  scheme  to-night. 

Char.  Oh  !  sir,'  impossible  !   our  day's  sport,  our 

Elot,    our   everything,  would  be   imperfect  without 
im ,  why,  I  intend  him  to  be  the  leading  instru 
ment  in  the  concert.     One  cannot  possibly  do  with 


out  Sir  Callaghan  Brail— Bra— Brail— Pray,  guar 
dian,  teach  me  to  pronounce  my  lover's  name. 
'  Sir  T.  Thou  art  a  mad  creature !     Well,  madam, 
I  will  indulge  your  wicked  mirth :   his  name  is  Cal 
laghan  O'Brallaghan. 

Char  Oh,  shocking  !  Callaghan  O'Brallaghan  ! 
Why,  it  is  enough  to  choke  one  ;  and  it  is  as  diffi 
cult  to  be  uttered  as  a  Welch  podigree.  Why,  if 
the  fates  should  bring  us  together,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  hire  an  Irish  interpreter  to  go  about  with 
me,  to  teach  the  people  to  pronounce  my  name. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

St'r  T.  You  may  laugh,  madam,  but  he  is  as  proud 
of  that  name  as  any  of  your  lovers  are  of  their  titles. 
I  suppose  they  all  dine  here. 

Char.  Certainly  ;  all  but  'Squire  Groom. 

Sir  T.  Oh  !  you  must  not  expect  him  ;  he  is  at 
York ;  he  was  to  ride  his  great  match  there  yester 
day.  Let  me  see  :  what  is  it  o'clock  ?  almost  three. 
I  will  but  just  step  to  Lincoln's-inn  Hall,  and  see 
what  they  are  doing  in  your  cause ;  it  is  to  be 
ended  to-day.  By  the  time  I  return,  I  suppose  your 
company  will  be  come.  A  good  morning  to  you, 
Charlotte. 

Char.  Sir,  a  good  morning.  [Exit  Sir  T. 

Morde.   [Sings  Italian  without.] 

Enter  a  Servant. 


Serv.  Mr.  Mordecai,  madam. 
Char.  Shew  him  in. 

Enter  MORDECAI. 


[Exit  Serv. 


Morde.  [Singing  an  Italian  air,  and  addressing 
CHARLOTTE  fantastically.]  Voi  sete  molto  cortese  ! 
anima  mia  !  Here  let  me  kneel  and  pay  my  softest 
adoration ;  and  thus,  and  thus,  in  amorous  transport, 
breathe  my  last.  [Kisses  her  hand. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Softly,  softly  !  You  would  not, 
surely,  breathe  your  last  yet,  Mr.  Mordecai? 

Morde.  Why,  no,  madam  ;  I  would  live  a  little 
longer  for  your  sake.  [Bowing  very  low. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  are  infinitely  polite  !  but 
a  truce  with  your  gallantry — why,  you  are  as  gay 
as  the  sun ;  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  better 
fancied  than  that  suit  of  your's,  Mr.  Mordecai. 

Morde.  Ha,  ha  ! — a — well  enough  ;  just  as  my 
tailor  fancied.  Ha,  ha,  ha, !  Do  you  like  it,  madam  ? 

Char.  Quite  elegant !  I  don't  know  any  one  about 
town  deserves  the  title  of  beau  better  than  Mr. 
Mordecai. 

Morde.  Oh  !  dear  madam,  you  are  very  obliging. 

Char.  I  think  you  are  called  Beau  Mordecai  by 
everybody. 

Morde.  Yes,  madam,  they  do  distinguish  me  by 
that  title,  but  I  don't  think  I  merit  the  honour. 

Char.  Nobody  more;  for  I  think  you  are  always 
by  far  the  finest  man  in  town.  But,  do  you  know, 
that  I  have  heard  of  your  extraordinary  court,  the 
other  night,  at  the  opera,  to  Miss  Sprightly  ? 

Morde.  Oh,  heavens  !  madam,  how  can  you  be  so 
evere  ?  That  the  woman  has  designs,  I  steadfastly 
believe  ;  but  as  to  me — oh  ! 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  deny 
it,  for  my  intelligence  is  from  very  good  hands. 

Morde.  Pray,  who  may  that  be  ? 

Char.  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm. 

Morde.  Oh,  shocking!  the  common  Pasquin  of 
the  town  :  besides,  madam,  you  know  he's  my  rival, 
and  not  very  remarkable  for  veracity  in  his  narra 
tions. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  cannot  say  he's  a  religious 
observer  of  truth,  but  his  humour  always  makes 
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amends  for  his  invention.  You  mu»i  allow  he  has 
Lumour,  Mr.  Mordecai. 

Morde.  O  cuor  mio !  How  can  you  think  so  ? 
Bating  his  scandal,  dull,  dull  as  an  alderman  after 
six  pounds  of  turtle,  four  bottles  of  port,  and  twelve 
pipes  of  tobacco. 

Char.   Ha,  ha,  ha!   Oh  !  surfeiting,  surfeiting  ! 

Alurde.  The  mau,  indeed,  has  something  droll, 
something  ridiculous  in  him ;  his  abominable  Scots 
accent,  his  grotesque  visage  almost  buried  in  snuff, 
the  roll  of  his  eyes,  and  twist  of  his  mouth,  his 
strange,  inhuman  laugh,  his  tremendous  periwig, 
and  his  manner  altogether,  indeed,  has  something 
so  caricaturely  risible  in  it,  that — ha,  ha,  ha! — may 
I  die,  madam,  if  I  don't  take  him  for  a  mountebank- 
doctor  at  a  Dutch  fair. 

Char.  Oh,  oh  !  what  a  picture  has  he  drawn  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  is  below,  madam. 
*   Char.  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Serv. 

Morde.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  he  is  a  horrid, 
foul-mouthed,  uncouth  fellow  ?  He  is  worse  to  me, 
madam,  than  assafoctida,  or  a  tallow  chandler's  shop 
in  the  dog-days  ;  his  filthy  high-dried  poisons  me, 
and  his  scandal  is  grosser  than  a  hackney  news- 
writer's:  madam,  he  is  as  much  despised  by  his  own 
countrymen  as  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  better 
sort  of  Scotland  never  keep  him  company :  but  that 
is  entre  nous,  tntre  nous. 

Sir  A.  [Without.]  Randol,  bid  Sawney  be  here 
wi'  the  chariot  at  aught  o'clock  exactly. 

Enter  Sir  ARCHY  MACSARCASM. — [MORDECAI  runs 
up  to  embrace  him.] 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  my  chield  o'  circumcision,  gie's  a  wag 
o'  yer  loof ;  hoo  d'ye  do,  my  bonny  Eesraelite  ? 

Morde.  Always  at  your  service,  Sir  Archy.  He 
stinks  worse  than  a  Scotch  snuff-shop.  [Aside. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  Mordecai,  I  see  ye  are  as  deeligent 
in  the  service  o'  yer  mistress  as  in  the  service  o'  yer 
leuking-glass,  for  yer  face  and  yer  thoughts  are  a' 
turned  upon  the  ane  or  the  ither. 

Morde.  And  I  see  your  wit,  Sir  Archy.  like  a 
lawyer's  tongue,  will  ever  retain  its  usual  politeness 
and  good-nature. 

Char.  [Coming forward.]  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Civil  and 
witty  on  both  sio.es.  Sir  Archy,  your  most  obedient. 

[Curtseys. 

Sir  A.  Ten  thoosand  pardons,  madam,  I  didna 
observe  ye;  I  hope  I  see  yer  ladyship  weel.  Ah! 
ye  look  like  a  diveenity. 

[Bowing  awkwardly  and  low. 

Char.  Sir  Archy,  this  is  immensely  gallant. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  madam,  I  see  my  friend  Mordecai 
here,  is  determined  to  tak'  awa'  the  prize  frae  us  a'. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  He  is  tricked  out  in  a'  the  colours  o' 
the  rainboo. 

Char.  Mr.  Mordecai  is  always  well  dressed,  Sir 
Archy. 

Sir  A.  Upon  honour,  he  is  as  fine  as  a  jay.  Turn 
aboot,  mon,  turn  aboot;  let  us  view  yer  finery  :  stap 
alang,  and  let  us  see  yer  shapes ;  he  has  a  bonny 
inarch  wi'  him  ;  vary  weel,  vary  aleegant.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Guid  troth  !  I  think  I  never  saw  a  tooth-drawer 
better  dressed  in  a'  my  life. 

[Admiring  MOUDECAI'S  drets. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ? 

Morde.  You  are* very  polite,  sir. 

Char.  But,  Sir  Archy,  what  is  become  of  my 
Irish  lover,  your  friend,  Sir  Callaghan  ?  I  hope  he 
dines  here. 
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Sir  A.  Ah,  ah!  guid  faith  wull  he  !  I  hae  brought 
him  alang  wi'  me. 

Char.  What,  is  he  in  the  house  ? 

Sir  A.  Ay,  in  this  veiy  mansion,  madam;  for  ye 
maun  ken,  that,  like  the  monarchs  o'  auld,  1  never 
travel  noo  withoot  my  feul. 

Char.  Then,  pray,  Sir  Archy,  exhibit  your  fool. 

Morde.  Let's  have  a  slice  of  him. 

Sir  A.  Jauntly,  jauntly  ;  no'  so  fast !  he's  no'  in 
right  order  yet. 

Char.  How  do  you  mean,  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Madam,  as  we  came  hither,  I  cooncelled 
him  to  write  a  love  epistle  to  you,  by  way  o'  intro 
duction  till  his  courship  :  he  is  noo  aboot  it  below 
stairs,  an'  in  ten  minutes  ye  may  look  to  see  an 
amorous  billet,  sic  as  hae  nae  beeu  penned  sin'  the 
days  o'  Don  Quixote.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

C'/iar.  Oh,  charming!  I  shall  be  impatient  till  I 
see  his  passion  upon  paper. 

Sir  A.  Gude  faith !  madam,  he  has  done  that  al 
ready  ;  for  he  has  composed  a  jargon  that  he  ca's  a 
sonnet,  upon  his  bewitching  Charlotte,  as  he  terms 
you.  Mordecai,  you  have  heard  him  sing  it. 

Morde.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Archy,  I  have 
heard  him  roar  it.  Madam,  we  had  him  last  night 
at  the  tavern,  and  made  him  give  it  to  us  in  an 
Irish  howl,  that  might  be  heard  from  hence  to  West 
Chester. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  ye  have  a  deevilish 
deal  o'  wit,  Mordecai. 

Char.   Ha,  ha,  ha !   I  must  hear  this  song. 

Morde.  Madam,  your  servant:  I  will  leave  Sir 
Archy  to  entertain  you  for  a  few  minutes. 

Char.  You  are  not  going,  Mr.  Mordecai  ? 

Morde.  Madam,  I  am  only  going  down  stairs  to 
see  if  Sir  Callaghan  is  disengaged;  and  if  he  be,  to 
have  a  laugh  at  him  before  dinner,  by  way  of  a 
whet ;  that's  all,  madam  ;  only  by  way  of  a  whet. 

Sir  A.  But,  harkye  !  Mr.  Mordecai,  not  a  seelable 
o'  the  letter. 

Morde.  Oh !  never  fear  me,  Sir  Archy,  I  am  as 
secret  as  a  spy.  [Exit. 

Sir  A.  What  a  fantastical  baboon  this  Eesraelite 
maks  o'  himsel'  !  the  fallow  is  the  mockery  o'  the 
hale  nation. 

Char.  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  entertaining, 
Sir  Archy. 

Sir  A.  Oh !  yes,  he  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  very 
usefu'  in  society ;  for  wharever  he  comes  there  maun 
be  laughter.  But,  now,  madam,  if  ye  please,  a 
word  or  twa  o'  oor  ain  matters  :  ye  see  I  dinna  pes 
ter  ye  wi'  flames,  and  darts,  ana  sighings,  and  la 
mentations,  and  freevolous  protestations,  like  yer 
silly  lovers  in  a  romance;  for  ye  ken  I  always  speak 
my  thoughts  wi'  a  blunt  integrity  :  madam,  I  love 
you,  and  gin  I  didna,  I  wad  scorn  to  say  it. 

Char.  Oh  !  Sir  Archy,  all  the  world  allows  you 
sincerity,  which  is  the  most  valuable  quality  a  friend 
or  a  lover  can  possess. 

Sir  A.  Vary  true,  madam ;  therefore,  I  cannot 
help  gi'ing  ye  a  bit  o'  advice  concerning  these  fal-' 
lows  aboot  ye,  wha  ca'  therasels  your  lovers.  'Squire 
Groom,  doubtless,  is  a  man  o*  honour,  and  my  vary 
gude  friend,  but  he  is  a  beggar,  a  beggar;  and, 
touching  this  Mordecai,  the  fallow's  walthy.  'tis 
true ;  yes,  yes,  he  is  walthy,  but  he  is  a  reptile,  a 
mere  reptile  !  and,  as  to  the  Irishman,  Sir  Calla 
ghan  O'Brallaghan,  the  fallow's  weel  enough  to 
laugh  at,  but  I  wad  hae  ye  look  aboot  ye  there ;  for 
ye  ken  that  yer  guardian  is  his  uncle,  and,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  there  is  a  design  upon  yer  for 
tune  in  that  quarter,  depend  upon  it. 
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Char.  Very  possible,   Sir  Archy,  very   possible  ;  I 
for  a  woman's  fortune,  I  believe,  is  the  principal  ob 
ject  of  every  lover's  wish. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  yer  observation  is  very  orthodox, 
in  truth,  as  to  Mordecai,  Sir  Callaghan,  'Squire 
Groom,  and  sic  like  fallows ;  but  men  o'  honour — 
men  o'  honour,  madam,  hae  ither  principles,  I  as 
sure  ye,  lady,  the  tenor  o'  my  affection  is  nae  for 
your  pecuniar,  but  for  the  mental  graces  o'  yer  saul, 
and  the  deevine  perfections  o'  yer  body,  which  are. 
indeed,  to  me  a  Peru  and  a  Mexico. 

Char.  Oh  !   Sir  Archy,  you  overwhelm  me. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  I  speak  upon  the  veerity  o'  mine 
honour ;  beside,  madam,  gin  ye  marry  me,  ye  wull 
marry  a  man  o'  sobreety  and  economy  :  'tis  true,  I 
am  not  in  the  high-day  o'  blude,  yet,  as  the  poet 
sings,  "  far  frae  the  vale  o'  years  ;"  not  like  our 
young  flashy  whipsters,  that  gang  aff  like  a  squib  or 
a  cracker  on  a  rejoicing  night,  in  a  noise  and  a 
stink,  and  are  never  heard  o'  after. 

Char.  You  are  certainly  right,  Sir  Archy,  the 
young  fellows  of  fashion  are  mere  trifles. 

Sir  A.  They  are  baubles,  madam ;  absolute  bau 
bles  and  prodigals ;  therefore,  ye  should  preponde 
rate  the  matter  weel  before  ye  mak'  yer  election. 
Consider,  madam,  there  is  nae  scant  o'  walth  or 
honour  in  oor  family.  Lady,  we  hae,  in  the  house 
o'  Macsarcasm,  twa  barons,  three  viscounts,  sax 
earls,  ane  marquisate,  and  twa  dukes,  besides  baro 
nets  and  lairds  oot  o'  a'  reckoning. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  A.  What  gars  ye  laugh,  madam? 

Char.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
— I  am  laughing  to — ha,  ha,  ha ! — to  think  what  a 
number  of  noble  relations  I  shall  have. 

Sir  A.  'Faith!  wull  ye,  madam;  and  ither  guess 
families  than  ye  hae  in  this  part  o'  the  world. 
Odswuns  !  madam,  there  is  as  much  difference  be 
twixt  our  nobeelity  o'  the  north,  and  your's  o'  the 
south,  as  there  is  between  a  hound  o'  blude  and  a 
mangrel. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  i  Pray,  how  do  you  make  out 
that,  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Why,  madam,  in  Scotland,  a'  oor  nobee 
lity  are  sprung  frae  monarchs,  warriors,  heroes,  and 
glorious  achievements ;  now,  here  in  the  south,  ye 
are  a'  sprung  frae  sugar-hogsheads,  rum-puncheons, 
woo' -packs,  hop-sacks,  earn-bars,  and  tar -jackets ;  in 
short,  ye  are  a  composeetion  of  Jews,  Turks,  and 
refugees,  and  o'  a'  the  commercial  vagrants  o'  the 
land  and  sea  ;  a  sort  of  amphibious  breed  ye  are. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  We  are  a  strange  mixture, 
indeed ;  nothing  like  so  pure  and  noble  as  you  are 
in  the  north. 

Sir  A.  Oh  !  naething  like  it,  madam,  naething 
like  it ;  we  are  o'  another  kidney.  Now,  madam,  as 
ye  yourseP  are  nae  weel  propagated,  as  ye  ha~e  the 
misfortune  "to  be  a  child  o'  commerce,  ye  should 
endeavour  lo  mak'  your  espousals  into  ane  o'  oor 
auncient  noble  families  o'  the  north ;  for  ye  maun 
ken,  madam,  that  sic  an  alliance  wull  purify  yer 
blude,  and  gie  ye  a  rank  and  consequence  in  the 
warld  that  a'  yer  pelf,  were  it  as  muckle  as  the  bank 
o'  Edenbrough,  cou'dna  purchase  for  ye. 

Char.  Very  true,  Sir  Archy,  very  true ;  upon  my 
word,  your  advice  is  friendly  and  impartial,  and  I 
will  think  of  it. 

Enter  MORDKCAI. 

Morde.  Here  he  is  !  he  is  coming,  madam  ;  he  is 

but  just  giving  some  orders  to  his  servant  about  his 

baggage  and  post-horses. 

Char.  I  hope  he  is  not  going  away 


Morde.  Troth  is  he,  madam ;  he  is  impatient  to 
je  with  the  army  in  Germany. 

Sir  C.  [Within^]  Is  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  and 
;he  lady  this  way,  do  you  say,  young  man  ? 

Serf.   [Within.]    Yes,  sir. 

Sir  C.  [  Within.]  Then,  I'll  trouble  you  with  no 
"urther  ceremony. 

Enter  Sir  CALLAGHAN  O'BRALLAGHAN. 

Madam,  I  am  your  most  devoted  and  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  and  am  proud  to  have  the  honour 
of  kissing  your  fair  hand  this  morning. 

[Salutes  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Sir  Callaghan,  your  humble  servant.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  we  are  likely  to  lose  you.  I  was  in 
hopes  the  campaign  had  been  quite  over  in  Ger 
many  for  this  winter. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  madam,  it  was  quite  over,  but  it  began 
again  :  a  true  genius  never  loves  to  quit  the  field  till 
he  has  left  himself  nothing  to  do ;  for  then,  you 
know,  madan,  he  can  keep  it  with  more  safety. 

Sir  A.  Well,  but,  Sir  Callaghan,  just  as  ye  entered 
the  apartment,  the  lady  was  urging  she  should  like 
it  mightily,  gin  ye  wad  favour  her  wi'  a  slight  nar 
rative  of  the  late  transactions  and  battles  in  Ger 
many. 

Char.  If  Sir  Callaghan  would  be  so  obliging. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  dear  madam,  don't  ax  me. 

Char.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon ;  I  would  not  press  any 
thing  that  I  thought  might  be  disagreeable  to  you. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  dear  madam,  it  is  not  for  that ;  but 
it  rebuts  a  man  of  honour  to  be  talking  to  ladies  of 
battles,  and  sieges,  and  skirmages ;  it  looks  like 
gasconading  and  making  the  fanfaron.  Besides, 
madam,  I  give  you  my  honour,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  making  a  true  description  of  a 
battle. 

Char.  How  so,  sir  ? 

Sir  C.  Why,  madam,  there  is  so  much  doing 
everywhere,  there  is  no  knowing  what  is  done  any 
where  ;  for  every  man  has  his  own  part  to  look  after, 
which  is  as  much  as  he  can  do,  without  minding 
what  other  people  are  about.  Then,  madam,  there 
is  such  drumming  and  trumpeting,  firing  and  smok 
ing,  fighting  and  rattling  everwhere ;  and  such  an 
uproar  of  courage  and  slaughter  in  every  man's 
mind;  and  such  a  delightful  confusion  altogether, 
that  you  can  no  more  give  an  account  of  it  than  you 
can  of  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

Sir  A.  As  I  shall  answer  it,  I  think  it  a  very  de 
scriptive  account  that  he  gives  of  a  battle. 

Char.  Admirable  !  and  very  entertaining. 

Morde.  Oh,  delightful ! 

Sir  A.  Mordecai,  ask  him  some  questions ;  to  him, 
to  him,  mon ;  hae  a  little  fun  wi'  him ;  smoke  him, 
smoke  him ;  rally  him,  mon,  rally  him. 

[Apart  to  MOUDECAI. 

Morde.  I'll  do  it,  I'll  do  it ;  yes,  I  will  smoke  the 
Captain.  [Apart.  J  Well,  and  pray,  Sir  Callaghan, 
how  many  might  you  kill  in  a  battle  ? 

Sir  C.  Sir  ? 

Morde.  I  say,  sir,  how  many  might  you  have 
killed  in  any  one  battle? 

Sir  C.  Kill !  Hum  !  Why,  I  generally  kill  more 
in  a  battle  than  a  coward  would  choose  to  look  upon, 
or  than  an  impertinent  fellow  would  be  able  to  eat. 
Ha  !  are  you  answered,  Mr.  Mordecai  ? 

Morde.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  I  am  answered.  He  is  a 
devilish  droll  fellow  ;  vastly  queer. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  he  is  vary  queer.  But  ye  were  vary 
sharp  upon  him.  Odswuns !  at  him  again,  at  him 
again;  have  another  cut  at  him.  [Apart. 
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Morde.  Yes,  I  will  have  another  cut  at  him. 

[Apart 

Sir  A.  Do,  du.  He'll  bring  himscl'  intill  a  d— < 
scrape  presently.  [Aside 

Morde.  [Uoing  to  Sir  C.  and  sneering  at  him.]  lit 
he,  he!  But,  harkye!  Sir  Callaghau — he,  he,  he! 
— give  me  leave  to  tell  you  uow,  if  I  were  a  ge 
neral— 

Sir  C.  You  a  general!  'Faith!  then,  you  woulc 
make  a  very  pretty  general.  [7wrn*  MOKDECA 
about.]  Pray,  inadaui,  look  at  the  general.  Ha,  ha 
ha! 

Ml.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  C.  Oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Mordccai,  be  advised, 
and  don't  prate  about  generals  ;  it  is  a  very  hard 
trade  to  learu,  and  requires  being  in  the  field  late 
and  early,  a  great  many  frosty  nights  and  scorching 
days,  to  be  able  to  eat  aud  drink,  and  laugh,  ana 
rejoice,  with  danger  on  one  side  of  you,  and  death 
on  the  other;  and  a  hundred  things  beside,  that  you 
know  no  more  of  than  1  do  of  being  high  priest  of  a 
synagogue;  so  hold  your  tongue  about  generals,  Mr. 
Mordecai,  and  go  and  mind  your  lottery-tickets, 
and  your  cent,  per  cent,  iu  'Change-alley. 
All.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  He  hath  tickled  up  the 
Eesraelite  :  he  has  gi'en  it  the  Moabite  o'  baith  sides 
o'  his  lugs. 

Char.  But,  Sir  Callaghan,  sure,  you  must  have 
been  in  imminent  danger  in  the  variety  of  actions 
you  must  have  gone  through. 

Sir  C.  Oh!  to  be  sure,  madam  ;  who  would  be  a 
soldier  without  danger  ?  Danger,  madam,  is  a  sol 
dier's  greatest  glory,  and  death  his  best  reward. 

Morde.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    That  is  an  excellent  bull. 
Death  a  reward  !    Pray,  Sir  Callaghan,  no  offence, 
I  hope,  how  do  you  make  death  being  a  reward  ? 
Sir  C,  How  !  Why,  don't  you  know  that  ? 
Morde.  Not  I,  upon  honour  ! 
Sir  C.  Why,  a  soldier's  death  in  the  field  of  bat 
tle,  is  a  monument  of  fame,  that  makes  him  as  much 
alive  as  Caesar,  or  Alexander,  or  any  dead  hero  of 
them  all 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Char.  Very  well  explained,  Sir  Callaghan. 
Sir  C.  Why,  madam,  when  the  history  of  the 
English  campaigns  in  America  come  to  be  written, 
there  is  your  own  brave  young  general,  that  died  in 
the  field  of  battle  before  Quebec,  will  be  alive  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Char.  You  are  right,  Sir  Callaghan  :  his  virtues, 
and  those  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  that  action,  will 
be  remembered  by  their  country  while  Britain  or 
British  gratitude  has  a  being. 

Sir  A.  Oh  !  the  Highlanders  did  gude  service  in 
that  action  ;  they  cut  them,  and  slashed  them,  and 
whapt  them  aboot,  and  played  the  vary  deevil  wi' 
them,  sir.  There's  nae  sic  thing  as  standing  a  high- 
lander's  Andrew  Ferrara ;  they  will  slaughie  aff  a 
fallow's  head,  at  a  dash  slap :  it  was  they  that  did 
the  business  at  Quebec. 

Sir  C.  I  dare  say  they  were  not  idle,  for  they  are 
tight  fellows.  Give  me  your  hand,  Sir  Archy  ;  I  as 
sure  you,  your  countrymen  are  good  soldiers ;  ay, 
and  so  are  our's,  too. 

Char.  Well,  Sir  Callaghan,  I  assure  you,  I  am 
charmed  with  your  heroism,  and  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  your  account.  Come,  Mr.  Mordecai,  we  will 
go  down  to  Sir  Theodore,  for  I  think  I  heard  his 
coach  stop. 

Morde.  Madam,  I  attend  you  with  pleasure :  will 


Sir  C.  Ay,  that  is  what  I  thought  myself:  so 
it  is.   [Takes  out  a  letter.]  "  To  Sir  Theodore   C 


ding-linger?  Sir  Callaghan,  your  servant;  your's, 
your's ;   look  hero,  here.  \Krit  with  CHAR. 

Sir  C.  1  find  lie  is  a  very  impertinent  coxcomb, 
tins  same  beau  Mordccal. 

.4.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  a  d — il  impudent  rascal ! 

Sir  C.  I  assure  you,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  be 
upon  the  qui  vive  with  him,  for  his  jokes  and  his 
mockeries,  but  th.it  the  lady  was  by. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  he  is  a  cursed  impudent  fallow  !  Be 
cause  he  is  suffered  to  speak  till  a  man  o'  fashion  at 
Bath  and  Tunbridge,  and  other  public  places,  the 
rascal  always  obtrudes  himscl'  upon  ye.  But,  Sir 
Callaghan,  hae  ye  written  the  letter  to  the  lady? 

Sir  C.  I  have  not. 

Sir  A.  Hoo  happened  that,  mon  ? 

Sir  C.  Why,  upon  reflecting,  I  found  it  would  not 
be  consisting  with  the  decorums  of  a  man  of  honour, 
to  write  to  a  lady  in  the  way  of  matrimonial  ad 
vances,  before  I  had  first  made  my  affections  known 
to  her  guardian,  who  is,  you  know,  my  uncle ;  so, 

I  have  indited  the  letter  to  him  instead  of  the  lady, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  you  know. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha !    Exactly,  exactly  :  for,  so  ye  do 
write  aboot  it,  ye  ken,  it  matters  not  to  whom. 

here 
Good- 
child.' 

Sir  A.  Ay,  let  us  have  it :  I  warrant  it's  a  bonny 
epistle. 

Sir  C.  [Readt.]  "  Sir, — As  I  have  the  honour  to 
bear  the  character  of  a  soldier,  and  to  call  Sir  lluo- 
dore  Goodchild  uncle,  I  do  not  think  it  u-ould  be  con 
sisting  witk  a  man  of  honour  to  behave  like  a  scoun- 
drtl." 

Sir  A.  That's  an  axccllent  remark,  Sir  Calla 
ghan,  an  axcelleut  remark,  and  vary  new. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  good  remark.  [Reads.] 

Therefore,  I  thought  proper,  before  I  proceeded  any 
farther,  (for  I  have  done  nothing  as  yet,)  to  break  my 
mind  to  you  before  I  engage  the  affections  of  the  youny 

dy."  You  see,  Sir  Archy,  I  intend  to  carry  the 
place  like  a  soldier,  d  la  militaire,  as  we  say  abroad 
for  I  make  my  approaches  regularly  to  the  brea*, 
work,  before  I  attempt  the  covered  way. 

Sir  A.  Axcellent !  that's  axccllent ! 

Sir  C.  Yes,  I  think  it  will  do.  [Reads.]  "  For  at 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  one  that  knows  my  family  by 
my  father's  side,  which,  you  are  sensible,  is  a*  old  an 
any  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  older,  too;  so,  I 
hought  it  would  be  foolish  to  stand  shilly-shally  any 
onger,  but  come  to  the  point  at  once.1'  You  see,  Sir 
Archy,  I  give  him  a  rub  ;  but  by  way  of  a  hint 
about  my  family  ;  because  why,  do  you  see  ?  Sir 
Theodore  is  my  uncle  only  by  my  mother's  side, 
hich  is  a  little  upstart  family,  that  came  in  with 
one  Strongbow,  but  t'other  day — lord  !  not  above 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  whereas,  my  fa 
mily,  by  my  father's  side,  are  all  the  true  ould 
Milesians,  and  related  to  the  O' Flaherty's  and 
3'Shaughnesses,  and  the  Mac  Lauchlins,  the 
O'Donnaghans,  O'Callaghaus,  O'Geogaghans,  and 

II  the  tick  blood  of  the  nation ;  and  I  myself,  you 
enow,  am  an  O'Brallaghan,  which  is  the  ouldest  of 
hem  all. 

Sir  A.  Ay,  ay;  I  believe  ye  are  o'  an  auncient 
amily,  Sir  Callaghan  ;  but  ye  are  oot  in  ane  point. 

Sir  C.  What  is  that,  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Whar,  y»  said  ye  were  as  auncient  as  ony 
amily  i'  the  three  kingdoms. 

Sir  C.   'Faith  !   then,  I  said  nothing  but  truth 

Sir  A.   Hut,  hut,  hut  awa',  mon  !    hut  awa'  !    y« 


you  honour  me  with  the  tip  of  your  ladyship's  wed-  |  munua  nay  th.tt  ;  what  the  ilt-'il  !  consider  our  t'uuii- 
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lies  i'  the  north ;  why,  ye  o'  Ireland,  sir,  are  but  a 
colony  frae  us  ;  an  ootcast,  a  mere  outcast ;  and  as 
•such  ye  remain  till  this  hour. 

Sir  C.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Archy,  that  is  the 
Scotch  account,  which,  you  know,  never  speaks 
truth,  because  it  is  always  partial :  but  the  Irish 
history,  which  must  be  the  best,  because  it  was 
written  by  an  Irish  poet  of  my  own  family,  one 
Shemus  Thurlough  Shannaghan  O'Brallaghari,  and 
he  says,  in  his  chapter  of  genealogy,  that  the  Scotch 
are  all  Irishmen's  bastards. 

Sir  A.  Hoo,  sir !  bastards !  Do  ye  mak'  us  ille- 
geetemate,  illegeetemate,  sir  ? 

Sir  C.  'Faith  !  I  do  :  for  the  youngest  branch  of 
our  family,  one  Mac  Fergus  O'Brallaghan,  was  the 
very  man  that  went  from  Carrickfergus,  and  peopled 
all  Scotland  with  his  own  hands ;  so  that,  my  dear 
Sir  Archy,  you  must  be  bastards,  of  course,  you 
know. 

Sir  A.  Harkye  !  Sir  Callaghan,  though  yer  igno 
rance  and  vanity  wad  mak'  conquerors  and  ravishers 
o'  yer  auncesters,  and  harlots  and  Sabines  o'  oor 
mithers,  yet,  ye  sail  prove,  sir,  that  their  issue  are  a' 
the  children  o'  honour. 

Sir  C.  Harkye,  harkye  !  Sir  Archy,  what  is  that 
ye  mentioned  about  ignorance  and  vanity  ? 

Sir  A.  Sir,  I  denoonce  ye  baith  ignorant  and  vain, 
and  mak'  yer  maist  o't. 

Sir  C.  'Faith  !  sir,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it;  for 
they  are  words  I  don't  understand,  because  they  are 
what  no  gentleman  is  used  to ;  and,  therefore,  you 
must  unsay  them. 

Sir  A.  Hoo,  sir!  eat  my  words?  a  North  Briton 
eat  his  words  ? 

Sir  C.  Indeed,  you  must,  and  this  instant  eat 
them. 

Sir  A.  Ye  sail  eat  first  a  piece  o'  this  weapon. 

[Draws. 

Sir  C.  Poo,  poo  !  Sir  Archy,  put  up,  put  up  ;  this 
is  no  proper  place  for  such  work;  consider,  drawing 
a  sword  is  a  very  serious  piece  of  business,  and  ought 
always  to  be  done  in  private  :  we  may  be  prevented 
here  ;  but  if  you  are  for  a  little  of  that  fun,  come 
away  to  the  right  spot,  my  dear. 

Sir  A.  Nae  equivocation,  sir;  dinna  ye  think  ye 
hae  gotten  beau  Mordecai  to  cope  wi'.  Defend 
verseP  ;  for,  by  the  sacred  honour  o'  Saint  Andrew, 
ye  sail  be  responsible  for  makin'  us  illegeetimate, 
sir,  illegeetimate  ! 

Sir  C.  Then,  by  the  sacred  crook  of  Saint  Patrick, 
you  are  a  very  foolish  man  to  quarrel  about  such  a 
trifle.  But  since  you  have  a  mind  for  a  tilt,  have 
at  you,  my  dear,  for  the  honour  of  the  sod*  Oho !  my 
jewel !  never  fear  us,  you  are  as  welcome  as  the 
flowers  of  May.  [  They  fyht. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Oh,  bless  me!  gentlemen,  what  are  you 
doing  ?  What  is  all  this  about  ? 

Sir  C.  Madam,  it  is  about  Sir  Archy's  great- 
grandmother. 

Char.   His  great-grandmother ! 

Sir  C.  Yes,  madam ;  he  is  angry  that  I  said  my 
ancestor,  Fergus  O'Brallaghan,  was  a  gallant  of 
her's. 

Char.  Grandmother !  Pray,  Sir  Archy,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Sir  A.  Madam,  he  has  cast.an  affront  upon  a 
hale  nation. 

Sir  C.  I  am  sure,  if  I  did,  it  was  more  than  I  in 
tended  ;  I  only  argued  out  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  O'Brallaghans. 


Sir  A.  Weel,  sir,  sin  ye  say  ye  didna  intend  the 
affront,  I  am  satisfied.  "  [putt  up  his  sword. 

Sir  C.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour ;  there  are  two 
things  I  am  always  afraid  of:  the  one  is,  of  being 
affronted  myself,  and  the  other,  of  affronting  any 
man. 

Sir  A.  Vary  weel,  sir,  vary  weel. 

Char.  That  is  a  prudent  and  a  very  generous 
maxim,  Sir  Callaghan.  Sir  Archy,  pray,  let  me  beg 
that  this  affair  may  end  here :  I  desire  you  will  be 
the  friends  you  were  before  this  mistake  happened. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  yer  commands  are  absolute. 

Char.  Sir  Callaghan — 

Sir  C.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I 
assure  you,  Sir  Archy,  I  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  affronting  or  quarrelling  with  you. 

[Offers  to  embrace. 

Sir  A.  [Starting  from  him  with  contempt.]  Vary 
weel,  sir,  vary  weel. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  the  curse  of  Cromwell  upon  your 
proud  Scotch  stomach  !  [Aside. 

Char.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are 
come  to  a  right  understanding  :  I  hope  'tis  all  over. 

Sir  A.  I  am  satisfied,  madam;  there  is  an  end 
on't.  But  now,  Sir  Callaghan,  let  me  tell  ye  as  a 
friend,  ye  should  never  enter  intill  a  dispute  aboot 
leeterature,  heestory,  or  the  anteequity  o'  families, 
for  ye  hae  gotten  sic  a  wicked,  awkward,  cursed  jar 
gon  upon  yer  tongue,  that  ye  are  never  inteeligible 
in  yer  language. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha,  ha !.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Archy, 
it  is  you  that  have  got  such  a  cursed  twist  of  a  fat 
Scotch  brogue  about  the  middle  of  your  own  tongue, 
that  you  can't  understand  good  English  when  I 
spake  it  you. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Weel,  that  is  droll  eneugh, 
upon  honour  !  ye  are  as  gude  as  a  farce  or  a  comedy: 
but  ye  are  oot  again,  Sir  Callaghan ;  it  is  ye  that 
hae  the  brogue,  and  not  me  ;  for  a'  the  warld  kens 
I  speak  the  sooth  country  sae  weel,  that  wharever 
I  gang,  I  am  always  ta'en  for  an  Englishman:  but 
we  wul  mak'  judgment  by  the  lady  which  of  us  twa 
has  the  brogue  ? 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  with  all  my  heart !  Pray,  madam, 
have  I  the  brogue  ? 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Not  in  the  least,  Sir  Calla 
ghan,  not  in  the  least. 

Sir  C.  I  am  sure  I  could  never  perceive  it. 

Char.  Pray,  Sir  Archy,  drop  this  contention,  or 
we  may  chance  to  have  another  quarrel ;  you  both 
speak  most  elegant   English :  neither  of  you  have 
the  brogue ;  neither.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Dinner  is  served,  madam,  and  Sir  Theo 
dore  desires  your  company.  [Exit. 

Char.  I'll  wait  on  him.  Gentlemen,  you  will 
come.  [Exit. 

Sir  A.  Instantly,  madam.  Weel,  Sir  Callaghan, 
dinna  let  us  drap  the  design  o'  the  letter,  notwith 
standing  what  has  happened. 

Sir  C.  Are  we  friends,  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Pooh !  upon  honour  am  I ;  it  was  a'  a 
mistake. 

Sir  C.  Then  give  me  your  hand  :  I  assure  you, 
Sir  Archy,  I  always  love  a  man  when  I  quarrel  with 
him,  after  I  am  friends. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.   Dinner  is  served,  gentlemen.  [Exit. 

Sir  A.  Come  alang,  then,  Sir  Callaghan  ;  I  will 
bring  ye  and  the  lady  togither  after  dinner,  and  then 
we  sail  see  hoc  ye'll  mak'  yer  advances  in  love. 
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Sir  C.  Oh  !  never  fear  me,  Sir  Archy  :  I  will  not 
stay  to  make  a  regular  siege  of  it,  but  will  take  her 
at  once  with  a  cou/>  de  main,  or  die  upon  the  spot ; 
for,  as  the  old  song  says,  Sir  Archy : 

You  never  did  hear  of  an  Irishman's  fear, 
In  line  or  in.  Imttlt-,  in  luce  or  in  Inittli:  ; 
We  are  alu~ayt  on  duty,  and  ready  for  heauty, 
Tho'  cannons  do  rattle,  tho'  i-anmnin  do  rattle  : 
Jitf  dai/  and  by  niyht,  ice  lore  and  in-  /nfht, 
We'rt  honour's  defender,  r.'e're  honour's  defender; 
The.  Joe  and  the  fair  we  always  take  care 
To  make  them  surrender,  to  make  them  surrender. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Sir  ARCHV  MACSARCASM  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Sir  A.  Odswuns  !  madam,  step  intill  us  for  a  mo 
ment,  ye  wull  crack  yoursel  wi'  laughter;  we  hae 
gotten  anither  feul  come  to  divert  us  unexpectedly, 
which,  I  think,  is  the  highest  finished  feul  the  age 
has  produced. 

Char.  Whom  do  you  mean,  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  'Squire  Groom,  madam  ;  but  sic  a  figure, 
the  finest  ye  ever  beheld  :  his  little  half-beuts,  black 
cap,  jockey  dress,  and  a'  his  pontificalibus,  just  as 
he  rid  the  match  yesterday  at  York.  Anteequity, 
in  a'  its  records  o'  Greek  and  Roman  folly,  never 
produced  a  senator,  visiting  his  mistress  in  so  com 
plete  a  feul's  garb. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Ridiculous !    I  thought  I  had 
done   wondering  at  the  mirror  of  folly ;  but  he  is 
one  of  those  geniuses  that  n?ver  appear  without  sur 
prising  the  world  with  some  new  stroke. 
Enter  MORDECAI. 

Morde.  Oh  !  madam — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  am  expir 
ing!  such  a  scene  betwixt  your  two  lovers,  'Squire 
Groom  and  Sir  Callaghan  !  they  have  challenged 
each  other. 

Char.  Oh,  heavens !   I  hope  not. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  That's  gudc,  that's  gude  !  I 
thought  it  would  come  to  action.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
That's  clever  !  now  we  sail  hae  ane  o'  them  penked. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Char.  How  can  you  laugh,  Sir  Archy,  at  such  a 
shocking  circumstance? 

Morde.  Don't  be  frightened,  madam, — ha,  ha,  ha! 
don't  be  frightened;  neither  of  thorn  will  be  killed, 
take  my  word  for  it,  unless  it  be  with  claret,  for 
that's  their  weapon. 

Char.  Oh  !  Mr.  Mordecai,  how  could  you  startle 
one  so  ? 

Sir  A.  Oh!  I  am  sorry  for  that:  gude  faith!  I 
was  in  hopes  they  had  a  mind  to  shew  their  prowess 
before  their  mistress,  und  that  we  should  hae  a  little 
Irish  or  Newmarket  bluid  spilt.  But  what  was  the 
cause  of  challenge,  Mordocai  ? 

Morde.  Their  passion  for  this  lady,  sir.  'Squire 
Groom  challenged  Sir  Callaghau  to  drink  your 
ladyship's  health  in  a  pint  bumper,  which  the  knight 
gallantly  accepted  in  an  instant,  and  returned  the 
challenge  in  a  quart :  which  was  as  gallantly  re 
ceived  and  swallowed  by  the  'Squire — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
— and  out-braved  by  a  fresh  daring  of  three  pints : 
upon  which  I  thought  proper  to  decamp;  not  think 
ing  it  altogether  safe  to  be  near  the  champions,  lest 
I  should  be  deluged  by  a  cascade  of  claret. 


All.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Char.  Oh,  monstrous!  they  will  kill  themselves. 

M»r<!,'.   Never  fear,  madam. 

Groom.  \  Within,  haVooint/.]  Come  along,  Sir  Cal- 
latjhan  O'Brallagh.m  !  hoics,  hoics  !  hark  forward, 
my  honeys  ' 

Murde.   Here  your  champion  comes,  madam. 

Enter  'Squire  GKOOM,  drunk. 

Groom.  Madam,  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons  for 
not  being  with  you  at  dinner;  it  was  not  my  fault, 
upon  my  honour,  for  I  sat  up  all  night,  on  purpose 
to  set  out  betimes;  but,  about  one  o'clock,  last 
night,  at  York,  as  we  were  all  d — d  jolly,  that  fool, 
Sir  Roger  Bumper,  borrowed  my  watch  to  set  his 
by  it — there  it  is,  look  at  it,  madam,  it  corrects  the 
sun ;  they  all  stop  by  it,  at  Newmarket — and  so, 
madam,  as  I  was  telling  you,  the  drunken  block 
head  put  mine  back  two  hours  on  purpose  to  de 
ceive  me ;  otherwise,  I  would  have  held  fifty  to  one, 
I  should  have  been  here  to  a  second. 

Char.  Oh  !  sir,  there  needs  no  apology  :  but  how 
came  you  to  travel  in  that  extraordinary  dress  ? 

Groom.  A  bet,  a  bet,  madam :  I  rid  my  match  in 
this  very  dress  yesterday ;  so,  Jack  Buck,  Sir  Roger 
Bumper,  and  some  more  of  them,  laid  me  a  hundred 
each,  that  I  would  not  ride  to  London  and  visit  you 
in  it,  madam.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Don't  you  think  I  have 
touched  them,  madam  ?  eh  !  I  have  taken  them  all 
in,  eh  !  haven't  I,  madam  ? 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Char.  You  have,  indeed,  sir.  Pray,  what  time  do 
you  allow  yourself  to  come  from  York  to  London  ? 

Groom.  Eh  !  time  !  Why,  bar  a  neck,  a  leg,  or  an 
arm,  sixteen  hours,  seven  minutes,  and  thirty-three 
seconds;  sometimes  three  or  four  seconds  under; 
that  is,  to  the  Stones'-end,  not  to  my  own  house. 

Sir  A.  No,  no ;  not  till  yer  ain  hoose,  that  would 
be  too  much. 

Groom.  No,  no  :  only  to  the  Stones'-end  ;  but 
then,  I  have  my  own  hacks — steel  to  the  bottom — 
all  blood — stickers  and  tappers  every  inch,  my  dear, 
that  will  come  through  if  they  have  but  one  leg  out 
of  the  four.  I  never  keep  anything,  madam,  that 
is  not  bottom;  game,  game  to  the  last:  ay,  ay, 
you  will  find  everything  that  belongs  to  me  game, 
madam. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yes,  yes,  he  istgame,  game 
to  the  bottom.  There,  walk  aboot,  and  let  us  see  yer 
shapes.  Ha!  what  a  fine  figure  !  why,  ye  are  sae 
fine  a  figure,  and  hae  sae  gude  an  understanding  for 
it,  it  is  a  pity  ye  should  ever  do  onything  a'  yer  life 
but  ride  horse-races.  Dinna  ye  think  he's  a  cursed 
idiot,  Mordecai  ?  f  Apart. 

Morde.  [Apart.]  Hum  !  he  is  well  enough  for  a 
'squire.  Ha,  ha ! 

Groom.  Madam,  I  am  come  to  pay  my  respects  to 
you,  according  to  promise.  Well,  which  of  us  is  to 
be  the  happy  man  ?  you  know  I  love  you ;  may  I 
nt  v  T  win  a  match  if  I  don't. 

Char.  Oh  !  sir,  I  am  convinced  of  your  passion ; 
I  see  it  in  your  eyes. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  but  'squire,  ye  hae  gi'en  us  nae  ac 
count  hoo  the  match  went. 

Char.  What  was  the  match  ? 

Groom.  Our  contribution.  There  are  seven  of  us  : 
Jack  Buck,  Lord  Brainless,  Bob  Rattle,  (you  know 
Bob,  madam;  Bob's  a  d— d  honest  fellow  !}  Sir 
Harry  Idle,  Dirk  Riot,  Sir  Roger  Bumper,  and  my 
self.  We  put  in  five  hundred  a-piece,  all  to  ride 
ourselves,  and  all  to  carry  my  weight.  The  o.l.U.  at 
starting,  were  six  and  seven  to  four  against  me,  the 
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field  round ;  and  the  field,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
to  one ;  for  you  must  know,  madam,  the  thing  I 
was  to  have  ridden  was  let  down — do  you  mind  ? — 
was  let  down,  madam,  in  his  exercise. 

Sir  A.  That  was  unlucky  ! 

Groom.  Oh  !  d — d  unlucky  !  however,  we  started 
off  score,  by  Jupiter ;  and  for  the  first  half-mile, 
madam,  you  might  have  covered  us  with  your  under- 
petticoat.  But  your  friend  Bob,  madam — ha,  ha ! 
I  shall  never  forget  it — poor  Bob  went  out  of  the 
course,  and  run  over  two  attorneys,  an  exciseman, 
and  a  little  beau  Jew,  Mordecai's  friend,  madam, 
that  you  used  to  laugh  at  so  immoderately  at  Bath ; 
a  little,  fine,  dirty  thing,  with  a  chocolate-coloured 
phiz,  .just  like  Mordecai's.  The  people  were  in 

hopes  he  had  killed  the  lawyers,  but  were  d y 

disappointed  when  they  found  he  had  only  broken  a 
leg  of  one,  and  the  back  of  the  other. 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  A.  And  hoo  did  it  end,  'Squire  ?  Wha  wan 
the  subscription  ? 

Groom.  It  lay  between  Dick  Riot  and  I.  We 
were  neck  and  neck,  madam,  for  three  miles,  as  hard 
as  we  could  lay  leg  to  ground ;  made  running  every 
inch;  but,  at  the  first  loose,  I  felt  for  him — found  I 
had  the  foot — knew  my  bottom — pulled  up^pre- 
tended  to  dig  and  cut — all  fudge,  all  fudge,  my 
dear  ;  gave  the  signal  to  Pond  to  lay  it  on  thick — 
had  the  whip-hand  all  the  way — lay  with  my  nose 
in  his  flank,  under  the  wind,  thus — snug,  snug,  my 
dear,  quite  in  hand;  while  Riot  way  digging  and 
lapping,  right  and  left;  but  it  would  uot  do,  my 
dear,  against  foot,  bottom,  and  head :  so,  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  distance-post,  poor  Dick 
knocked  up,  as  stiff  as  a  turnpike,  and  left  me  to 
canter  in  by  myself,  and  to  touch  them  all  round, 
Ha !  took  the  odds. 

Sir  A.  We  el,  it  is  wonderful  to  think  to  what  a 
pitch  of  a'scellence  oor  nobeelity  are  arrived  at  in 
Uie  art  of  sporting ;  I  believe  we  axcel  a'  the  no 
beelity  in  Europe  in  that  science,  especially  in 
jockeyship. 

Groom.  Sir  Archy,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  :  I 
will  start  a  horse,  fight  a  main,  hunt  a  pack  of 
hounds,  ride  a  match  or  a  fox  ehace,  drive  a  set  of 
horses,  or  hold  a  toast,  with  any  nobleman  in  Eu 
rope,  for  a  thousand  each,  anil  say  done  first. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  Why,  I  ken  ye  wull,  and  I  wull  gang  yer 
halves.  Why,  madam,  the  'Squire  is  the  keenest 
sportsman  in  a'  Europe.  Madam,  there  is  naething 
comes  amiss  till  him;  he  wull  fish,  or  fowl,  or  hunt; 
he  hunts  everything ;  everything  frae  the  flae  i'the 
blanket  to  the  elephant  in  the  forest..  He  is  at  a' 
a  perfect  Nimrod ;  are  ye  not,  'Squire  ? 

Groom.  Yes,  d — e,  I'm  a  Nimrod,  madam ;  at 
all,  at  all ;  anything,  anything.  Why,  I  ran  a  snail 
with  his  grace,  the  other  day,  for  five  hundred ;  no 
thing  in  it  ;  won  it  hollow,  above  half  a  horn's  length. 

Sir  A.  By  above  half  a  horn's  length !  that  was 
hallow,  indeed,  'Squire. 

Groom.  Oh  !  devilish  hollow. 

Sir  A.  But  where  is  Sir  Callaghan  a'  this  time  ? 

Groom.  Oh !  he's  with  Sir  Theodore,  who  is 
joking  him  about  his  drinking  bumpers  with  me, 
and  his  passion  for  you,  madam. 

Sir  A.  Ye  mun  ken,  gentlemen,  this  lady  and  I 
hae  laid  a  scheme  to  hae  a  little  sport  wj'  Sir  Cal- 
laghan ;  now,  if  you  wull  stap  behind  that  screen, 
and  promise  to  be  silent,  I'll  gang  and  fetch  him, 
and  yj»  sail  hear  him  make  love  as  fierce  as  ony 
Aero  in  a  tragedy. 


Groom.  Sir  Archy,  I'll  be  as  silent  as  a  hound  at 
fault. 

Sir  A.  Then  do  ye  retire,  madam,  and  come  in 
till  him,  as  if  ye  came  on  purpose.  I'll  fetch  him 
in  an  instant. 

Char.  I  shall  be  ready,  Sir  Archy.  [Kjit. 

Sir  A.  Get  ye  behind,  get  ve  behind,  gentlemen. 

[Rnt. 

Groom.  Ay,  ay ;  we'll  squat,  aever  fear,  Sir 
Archy.  An  Irishman  make  love  !  I  should  be  jrlad 
to  hear  what  an  Irishman  can  say  when  he  makes 
love.  What  do  you  think  he'll  say",  little  Shadrach  ? 
Do  you  think  he'll  make  love  in  Irish  ? 

Morde.     Something   very    like    it,     I    dare    say, 
'Squire.     Let  us  retire,  here  they  come.      [Ereunt. 
Enter  Sir  ARCHY  MACSARCASM  and  Sir  CALLA 
GHAN  O'BKALLAGHAN. 

Sir  A.  Speak  bauldly,  man  ;  ye  ken  the  auld  pro 
verb,  "  Faint  heart — " 

Sir  C.  That  is  true — "  never  won  fair  lady." 
Yes,  I  think  now  I  have  got  a  bumper  or  two,  I 
may  tell  her  my  passion,  and  bring  the  point  to  an 
eclaircissement. 

Sir  A.  Ay,  that's  right,  mon  !  stick  to  that,  she 
wull  be  wi'  you  in  a  twinkling.  Yer  servant,  I  wish 
ye  gude  success.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Sir  Archy,  your  servant.  Well,  now, 
what  am  I  to  do  in  this  business  ?  I  know  it  is  a 
great  scandal  for  a  soldier  to  be  in  love  in  time  of 
war :  I  strive  to  keep  her  out  of  my  mind,  but 
can't;  the  more  I  strive  to  do  it,  the  more  she 
comes  in.  I  am  upon  the  forlorn-hope  here,  so 
must  e'en  make  my  push  with  vigour  at  once. 
Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Sir  Callaghan,  your  servant. 

Sir  C.  Madam,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for 
not  seeing  of  you  sooner ;  but  I  was  speaking  a  so 
liloquy  to  myself,  about  your  ladyship,  and  that 
kept  me  from  observing  you. 

Char.  Sir  Theodore  told  me  you  wanted  to  speak 
to  me  upon  some  particular  business. 

Sir  C.  Why  lookye,  madam,  for  my  part,  I  was 
never  born  or  bred  in  a  school  of  compliments, 
where  they  learn  fine  bows  and  fine  speeches,  but 
in  an  academy  where  heads,  and  legs,  and  arms, 
and  bullets,  dance  country-dances  without  the 
owner's  leave,  just  as  the  fortune  of  war  direct* : 
therefore,  madam,  all  that  I  can  say  to  you  is,  that 
your  eyes  have  made  me  prisoner  of  war;  that 
Cupid  has  made  a  garrison  of  my  heart,  and  kept 
me  to  devilish  bard  duty;  and  if  you  don't  believe 
me,  I  shall  be  a  dead  man  before  I  come  to  action. 

Char.  But,  Sir  Callaghan,  among  all  your  symp 
toms  of  love,  you  have  forgot  to  mention  one  that 
I  am  told  is  very  elegant,  and  very  powerful 

Sir  C.  Prav,  what  is  that,  madam  ? 

Cliar.  A  song  that  I  hear  you  have  made,  and 
set  yourself,  in  the  true  Irish  taste. 

Sir  C.  Madam,  I  own  I  have  bcea  guilty  of  tor 
turing  the  muses  in  the  shape  of  a  song,  and  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  putting  your  ladyship'i  name 
to  it. 

Char.  Upon  one  condition  I  will,  which  is,  that 
you  will  do  me  the  fav 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  dear  madam,  don't  a*   me ;  i« 
foolish  song;  a  me.r: 

Cku 
expect  or  talue  the  smiles,  or  fear  the  frov.  : 

:  A*!!,  I  shall  ju  , 
your  passion. 

C.  Then,  madam,  you  shall  have  it,  if  it  wert 
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ten   times  'a,    hem  !     FaL   Iu.1,    U  '       I 

don't  know  how  I  >h.iil  come  about  the  rigat  side  of 
my   %  •  N  beforehand, 

ust  not  e\  ue  singing  from   me  as 

you  hear  at  the  opera  .  ^imtru 

ire  aot  cut  out  for  it  '.  -  m*. 


- 


L*  gAer  M* 


Tt*  timn  m  t 

Ttftetl  kermy 

Fvr  Cupid  *•  *•***  my  aeart  by 

JW»~tee4seJta« 


<fa  y  to  my  caarmer  /  rs«s, 

fat  cm*\  Pm  ttntct  dumb  ; 


JsrtsW  «/a  iaj»4*  tale  .»'  to  year  «rmt. 

CA:  \v  3  ulaghan,  your  poetry  is  ex 
cellent  ;  nothing  can  surpass  it  but  your  singing. 

S;>  C.  Lookye,  madam ;  to  come  to  the  point,  1 
know  I  can't  talk  fine  courtship,  and  love,  and  non 
sense,  like  other  men ;  for  1  don't  spake  from  my 
tongue,  but  my  heart ;  so  that  if  you  can  take  up 
your  quarters  'for  life  with  a  man  of  honour,  a  sin 
cere  lover,  and  an  honest  Prussian  soldier,  now  is 
your  time,  I  am  your  man.  What  do  you  say,  ma 
dam  ?  Come,  speak  the  word  boldly,  aad  take  me 
arms. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Don't  be  so  violent,  Sir  Cal- 
laghan ;  hut,  say  a  lady  were  inclined  to  do  herself 
the  honour  of  going  before  a  priest  with  you,  I  sap- 
pose  yon  would  have  so  much  complaisance  for  your 
mistress,  as  to  quit  your  trade  of  war,  and  live  at 
home  with  her,  were  she  to  request  it  of  you. 

Sir  C,  Why.  lookye,  madam,  I  will  deal  with  you 
like  a  man  of 'honour  in  that  point,  too,  and  let  you 
into  the  secret  1  have  received  the  king  'my 
master's  money  (and  a  brave  king  ne  is,  1  assure 
you)  for  above  seventeen  years,  when  I  had  none 
of  my  own  ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  a  title  and  for 
tune,*  and  that  he  has  Heed  of  my  service,  1  think  it 
would  look  like  a  poltroon  to  leave  him :  no,  ma 
dam,  it  is  a  rule  with  me,  never  to  desert  my  king 
or  my  friend  iu  distress. 

CA.:-     \  aliment  is  great,  I  confess,  I  like 

your  principles;  they  are  noble  aad  most  heroic, 
but  a  little  too  military  for  me.   Ha,  ha,  ha !     [£rif. 

&>  C.  What  !  does"  she  decline  the  battle.   \V 
then,  I'll  not  quit  the  field  yet,  though;  I'll  recon 
noitre  her  once  more,  and  if  1  can't  bring  her  into 
action,  why,  then,  I'll  break  up  the  camp  at  once, 
ride  many  to-morrow  morning,  aad  so 

take  my  leave  in  a  passion,  without  saying  a  word. 

[A* 

-     v  .     rUVcsi     i*x  **d  MoRpt 

Jfcrd*.  Pr'ythee,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
the  house  seems  to  be  in  the  possession 

of  bailiffs,  and  Sir  Theodore  looks  and  speaks  as  if 
an  earthquake  had  just  happened. 

&u    !.   Your  coujev:  \    right,  Mr.  Xlor- 

decai ;  'tis  a*  o'er  wi'  him !  he  is  undone  !  a  beg 
gar,  aud  so  is  the  girl. 

JaWc-.   Y  ou  astonish  me. 

Sir  A.  It  is  an  unexpected  business ;  but  'tis  a 

mjm,     Here  he  is  hirnsel'.     I 
uoo  ilisuxul  l*c  K 


IEODORE  GooncHii  D,  and  an  Attorney 
a  are  the  attorney  concerned  for  the 

-   '• :     \  %    . ' 

Atttf.  I  am.  Sir  Theodore;  and  am  extremely 
sorry  for  th«  accident. 

im  obliged  to  yea,  sir ;  yea  do  bat  year 
duty.  The  roang  tody  is  that  wmy/sir ;  if  you'will 
.low  yea.  [£«i  Attorney,  f  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me,  Sir  Archy ;  this  is  a  saaoea 
and  unhappy  affair;  I  am  unfit  for  compa:: 
mart  go  and  open  it  myself  to  poor  Charlotte. 

•a* 
JsWoV  Bat  pray,  Sir  Archy,  what  has  occasioBed 

I.  'Faith,  Mordecai,  I  dmna  ken 
culars :  bat  it  ircan,  that  he  aad  a  rich 

and  (his  partner,  and  jou 
this  girl,)  are  baith  bankrupts ;  and,  at  the  lawyer 
that  is  withoot  there  confirms,  have  ailed  for  above 
a  hundred  thousand  poonds  mair  than  they  cam 


But  how  is  this  to  affect  the  young  lady  » 

Sir  A.  Why,  sir,  the  greatest  part  of  her  fortune 
was  in  trade  "it  seems,  with  Sir  Theodore  and  his 
partner ;  besides,  the  suit  in  chancery,  that  she  bad 
wi'  the  company  for  aboov  forty  thousand  pnnaA, 
has  been  determined  against  her  this  very  day ;  so, 
that  they  are  a'  undone.  Beggars,  beggars ! 

Jfcnfe.  I  understand  that  the  affair  was  clearly 
in  her  favour. 

Sir  A.  Oh  !  sir,  ye  dinna  ken  the  law.  The  law 
is  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  science,  that  smiles  in  yer 
a^ce  while  it  picks  yer  pocket ;  and  the  glorious  un 
certainty  of  it  is  of  mair  use  to  the  professors  than  the 
justice  of  it. — Here  the  parties  come,  aad  M«m 

great  affliction. 
Enter  Sir  THBODORK  GOODCHILD  **d  CHARLOTTE. 

CAar.  Dear  sir,  be  patient,  and  moderate  year 
sorrow  ;  it  may  not  be  so  terrible  as  your  apprekea- 
sions  make  it.  Pray,  bear  up. 

Sir  T.  For  myself  I  care  not;  bat  that  you 
should  be  involved  in  my  ruin,  and  left  fortuneleVs  ; 
your  fair  expectations  of  a  noble  alliance  blasted ; 
your  dignity  and  i  Masai  e  raliia  ta  aeara  aad  pe- 
uury — 

a\  It  cannot  prove  so  bad,  sir.  1  will  aot 
dmiatir,  nor  shall  you ;  for  though  the  law  has 
been  so  hard  against  me,  yet,  in  spite  of  its  wile* 
and  treachery,  a  competency  will  stih 
shall  be  devoted  to  mitigate'  your  mid 
sides,  Macsarcasm  is  a  man  of  honoar, 

aud  ou  his  uromise  and  assistance  I  will  rely. 

"     A.  Wull  ye !  ye  may  a*  wee!  rehr  upon  the 
assistance  o'  the  philosopher's  stone.      What    the 
dee\-il,  wad  she  mary  me  to  tinker  up  the 
o'broken  citizens.     But  I  wull  speak  till 
end  the  affair  at  once.  [JaaV}— 1  am 
see  you  in  this  disorder.  Sir  Theodore. 

Caor.  If  all  the  vows  of  friendship,  honour,  and 


eternal  love,  which  you  have  so  often 

were  not  composed  "of  idle  breath,  and  deceirM 

•w  let  their  truth  be  seen. 

v  'Udam,  1  am  sorry  to  be  the  messenger 

.:  a*  oor  connexion  is  at  an  end. 

Oor  hoose  hae  heard  o'  my  addresses  till  you ;  aad 

I  hae  had  letters  frae  the  dukes,  the  marquis,  and 

a'  the  family,  remonstrating 

hibiting  my  contaminating  the  F' 

head  or  a  coonting-hoose.     1  assure  ye  my  psttiaa 
.rang,  madam ;  but  I  vauua  bring 

aourable  family 
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Char.  No  more  ;  your  apology  is  baser  than  your 
perfidy.  There  is  no  truth,  no  virtue  in  man  ! 

Sir  A.  Gude  troth,  nor  in  woman  neither,  tha 
has  nae  fortune.  But  here  is  Mordecai :  now,  ma 
dam,  a  wandering  Eesraelite,  a  casualty,  a  mere 
casualty,  sprung  frae  annuities,  bills,  bubbles,  bears, 
and  lottery-tickets,  and  can  hae  nae  family  objec 
tions.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  you ;  and  till 
this  offspring  of  accident  and  mammon  I  resign  my 
interest  in  ye. 

Morde.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you ;  but — 
a — matrimony  is  a  subject  I  have  never  thoroughly 
considered ;  and  I  must  take  some  time  to  delibe 
rate,  before  I  determine  upon  that  inextricable  bu 
siness  :  besides,  madam,  I  assure  you,  my  affairs 
are  not  in  a  matrimonial  situation. 

Char.  No  apology,  sir.  Begone  !  I  despise  you 
and  your  Apology. 

Enter  'SQUIRE  GROOM. 

Groom.  Hoics  !  hoics  !  What's  the  matter  here  ? 
What  is  all  this  ?  What,  are  we  all  at  fault  ?  Is  this 
true,  Sir  Theodore  ?  I  hear  that  you  and  the  filly 
have  both  run  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post. 

5/r  T.  It  is  too  true ;  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  will 
make  no  alteration  in  your  affection. 

Groom.  Harkye  !  Sir  Theodore,  I  always  make 
my  match  according  to  the  weight  my  thing  can 
carry.  When  I  offered  to  take  her  into  my  stable, 
she  was  sound,  and  in  good  case ;  but  I  hear  her 
wind  i$  touched;  if  so,  I  would  not  back  her  for  a 
shilling.  Matrimony,  Sir  Theodore,  is  a  cursed 
long  course  ;  devilish  heavy  and  sharp  turnings. 
It  won't  do ;  can't  come  through,  my  dear ;  can't 
come  through. 

Sir  A.  I  think,  'Squire,  ye  judge  very  nicely. 
Noo,  in  my  thoughts,  the  best  thing  the  lady  can 
do  is  to  snap  the  Irishman. 

Morde.  Well  observed,  Sir  Archy.  Snap  him, 
snap  him,  madam  !  Hush  !  he's  here. 

Enter  Sir  CALLAGHAN  O'BRALLAGHAN. 

Sir  A.  Ha !  my  gude  friend,  Sir  Callaghan,  I 
kiss  yer  hand.  I  hae  been  speaking  to  the  lady  wi' 
a'  the  eloquence  I  hae :  she  is  enamoured  o'  yer 
person,  and  ye  are  just  come  i'the  nick  to  receive 
her  heart  and  her  hand. 

Sir  C.  By  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  madam,  I  shall 
think  that  a  greater  happiness  than  any  that  for 
tune  can  bestow  upon  me. 

Sir  A.  Come,  come,  madam ;  true  love  is  impa 
tient,  and  despises  ceremony ;  gie  him  yer  hand  at 
ance. 

Char.  No,  sir;  I  scorn  to  deceive  a  man  who 
offers  me  his  heart :  though  my  fortune  is  ruined, 
my  mind  is  untainted ;  even  poverty  shall  not  per 
vert  it  to  principles  of  baseness. 

Sir  C.  Fortune  ruined!  Pray,  Sir  Theodore, 
what  does  the  import  of  this  language  mean  ? 

Sir  T.  The  sad  meaning  is,  Sir  Callaghan,  that, 
in  the  circuit  of  Fortune's  wheel,  the  lady's  station 
is  reversed  :  she  who,  some  hours  since,  was  on  the 
highest  round,  is  now  degraded  to  the  lowest :  this, 
sir,  has  turned  the  passion  these  gentlemen  pro 
fessed  for  her  into  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  I  suppose 
will  cool  the  fervency  of  your's. 

Sir  C.  Sir  Theodore,  I  assure  you,  I  am  heartily 
glad  of  her  distress. 

Sir  T.  Sir? 

Sir  C.  When  she  was  computed  to  have  a  hun 
dred  thousand  pounds,  I  loved  her  'tis  true ;  but  it 
was  with  fe.ar  and  trembling,  like  a  man  that  loves 
to  be  a  soldier,  yet  is  afraid  of  a  gun ;  because  I 


looked  upon  myself  as  an  unequal  match  to  her  ; 
but  now  she  is  poor,  and  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
serve  her,  I  find  something  warm  about  my  heart 
here,  that  tells  me  I  love  her  better  than  when  she 
was  rich,  and  makes  me  beg  she  will  take  my  life 
this  instant,  and  all  I  have  into  her  service. 

Sir  T.  Generous,  indeed,  Sir  Callaghan. 

Sir  C.  Madam,  my  fortune  is  not  much,  but  it  is 
enough  to  maintain  a  couple  of  honest  hearts,  and 
have  something  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of  a 
friend,  which  is  all  we  want,  and  all  that  fortune  is 
good  for. 

Sir  T.  Here,  take  her,  sir;  she  is  your's,  and 
what  you  first  thought  her,  mistress  of  a  noble  for 
tune. 

Groom.  What? 

Morde.  How's  this  ? 

Sir  A.  Gently  !  hush !  saftly  !  he  is  only  taking 
him  in,  he  is  taking  him  in  !  the  bubble's  bit ! 

Sir  T.  And  had  she  millions,  your  principles  de 
serve  her  :  she  has  a  heart,  loving  and  generous  as 
your  own,  which  your  manly  virtue  has  subdued, 
and  tempered  to  your  warmest  wishes. 

Sir  C.  Pray,  Sir  Theodore,  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?  Are  you  in  jest,  or  in  earnest  ?  By  my 
honour,  I  don't  know  how  to  understand  one  word 
you  say.  First,  she  has  a  fortune  ,  then  she  has 
no  fortune;  and  then  she  has  a  great  fortune  again  ? 
this  is  just  what  the  little  jackanapes  about  town 
call  humbugging  a  man. 

Sir  T.  Sir,  I  am  serious. 

Sir  C.  And,  pray,  what  are  you,  madam  ?  Are 
you  serious,  too,  or  in  joke  ? 

Char.  Such  as  I  am,  sir,  if  you  dare  venture 
upon  me  for  life,  I  am  your's. 

Sir  C.  By  the  integrity  of  my  honour,  madam,  I 
will  venture  upon  you,  not  only  for  life,  but  for 
death,  too !  which  is  a  great  deal  longer  than  life, 
you  know. 

Sir  3'.  I  hope,  nephew,  you  will  excuse  the  de 
ceit  of  my  feigned  bankruptcy,  and  the  pretended 
ruin  of  the  lady's  fortune  :  it  was  a  scheme  devised 
to  detect  the  illiberal,  selfish  views  of  prodigals, 
who  never  address  the  fair  but  as  the  mercenary 
lure  attracts  ;  a  scheme  to  try  and  reward  your  pas 
sion,  which  hath  shewn  itself  proof  against  the  time's 
nfection. 

Sir  C.  'Faith,  then,  it  was  no  bad  piece  of  gene 
ralship  in  you.  But  now  she  has  surrendered  her 
self  prisoner  of  war,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  lay 
icr  under  contribution  ;  for  your  kisses  are  lawful 
Blunder,  and  mine  by  the  laws  of  love.  [Kisses  her.] 
Upon  my  honour,  her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the 
sound  of  "a  trumpet. 

G?  ooT/i.  Why,  the  knowing  ones  are  all  taken  in 
icre ;  double-distanced.  Zounds !  she  has  run  a 
crimp  upon  us. 

Morde.  She  has  jilted  us  confoundedly. 

Sir  A.  By  the  cross  o'  St.  Andrew  I'll  be  re 
venged  ;  for  I  ken  a  lad  of  an  honourable  family, 
hat  understands  the  auncient  classics  in  a'  their 
perfection  ;  he  is  writing  a  comedy,  and  he  sail  in 
sinuate  baith  their  characters  intill  it. 

Morde.  And  I  will  write  a  satire  upon  her,  in 
vhich  she  shall  have  an  intrigue  with  a  life-guards'- 
man  and  an  opera- singer. 

Groom.  I  can't  write,-  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do — I'll  poison  her  parrot,  and  cut  off  her  squirrel's 
ail,  d — e  ! 

Sir  C.  Harkye  !  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  ax 
my  leave  for  all  this.  If  you  touch  a  hair  of  the 
>arrot's  head,  or  a  feather  of  the  squirrel's  tail,  or 
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if    you  write  auy  of  your  nonscnsiral    cniiiciiu  ^   <>i 
lampoons,  I  shall  be  after  making  bold   to  make  a 
:w  remarks  on  your  bodies.     Ha  !   I    have  an   <•*- 
jelleut  pen   by  my   side,  that  is  a  verj  <v><>d  critic, 
id  that  can  write  a  very  legible  hand  upon  imi>»T- 
jent  authors. 

Sir  A.  Hoot  awa !  noot  awa  !  Sir  Callaghan, 
dinna  talk  in  that  idle  manner,  sir;  oor  swords  are 
as  sharp  and  as  responsible  as  the  swords  of  ither 
men.  But  this  is  nae  time  for  sic  matters  ;  ye  hae  i 
got  the  lady,  and  we  hae  got  the  willows.  I  am 
«orry  fo-  the  little  Girgishite  here,  because  he  has  i 


j  bespoken  his  nuptial  chariot  and  a'  his  leeveries; 
and,  upiin  Imimur,  I  am  very  sorry  for  iny  gude 
frirnd  thn  'Squire  here ;  the  lady's  fortin  wad  hae 
been  very  convenient  till  him,  for  I  fancy  he  is  fet 
lock  deep  in  the  turf:  and,  upon  honour,  I  am 
sorry  for  the  lady,  for  she  has  missed  being  matched 
intill  the  house  of  Macsarcasm,  which  is  the  great 
est  loss  of  a'. 

Sir  C.  The  whole  business  together  is  something 
like  the  catastrophe  of  a  stage  play,  where  knaves 
and  fools  are  disappointed,  and  honest  men  re 
warded.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Part  of  an  ornamented  Farm 
Enter  Sir  HARRY  GROVEBY  and  DUPELEY,  meeting. 

Sir  H.  Dear  Charles,  welcome  to  England  !  and 
doubly  welcome  to  Oldworth's  Oaks  !  Friendship,  I 
see,  has  wings,  as  well  as  love\ 


Dupe.  Your  summons  found  me  the  day  after  my 
arrival.  Next  to  my  eagerness  to  see  you,  was  that 
of  being  in  time  for  the  fete  champltre.  Novelty 
and  pleasure  are  the  beings  I  pursue. 

Sir  H.  You  have  pursued  but  their  shadows; 
here  they  reign,  in  the  manners  of  this  new  Arca 
dia,  and  the  smiles  of  the  sweet  maid  of  the  Oaks. 

Dupe.  Who,  in  the  mime  of  curiosity,  is  she  that 
bears  this  romantic  title  ?  for  your  letter  was  a  mere 
eclogue ;  the  devil  a  thing  could  I  make  out,  but  a 
rhapsody  upon  rural  innocence,  and  an  invitation 
from  a  gentleman  I  did  not  know,  to  an  entertain 
ment  I  never  saw. 

Sir  //.  The  business  of  the  day  is  a  wedding,  and 
Charles  Dupeley  is  invited  to  see  his  friend,  Sir 
Harry  Groveby,  united  to  the  most  charming  of  her 
sex. 

Dupe.  The  devil  it  is !  What,  a  young  fellow  of 
your  hope  and  fortune,  sacrificed  to  a  marriage  of 
romance  !  But,  pr'ythee,  tell  me  who  she  is  ? 

Sir  H.  An  orphan  ward  of  the  worthy  old  gentle 
man,  at  whose  seat  you  now  are :  his  character  is 
singular,  and  as  amiable  in  its  way  as  her's.  In 
heriting  a  great  estate,  and  liberally  educated,  his 
disposition  led  him  early  to  a  country  life,  where 
his  benevolence  and  hospitality  are  boundless  :  and 
these  qualities,  joined  with  an  imagination  border- 
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ing  upon  the  whimsical,  have  given  a  peculiar  turn 
to  the  manners  of  the  neighbourhood,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  degrades  the  polish  of  courts — but  judge  of 
the  original. 

Enter  OLDWORTH. 

Mr.  Oldworth,  I  present  you  my  friend  ;  he  is  just 
arrived  from  abroad;  I  will  not  repeat  how  much  he 
is  worthy  of  your  friendship. 

Old.  To  be  worthy  of  your's,  Sir  Harry,  is  the 
best  recommendation.  [To  DUPELEY.]  Sir,  your 
friend  is  going  to  receive  from  my  hands  a  lovely 
girl,  whose  merit  he  has  discerned  and  loved  for  its 
own  sake :  such  nuptials  should  recall  the  ideas  of  a 
better  age  :  he  has  permitted  me  to  celebrate  "them 
upon  my  own  plan,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
the  judgment  of  an  accomplished  critic. 

Dupe.  Sir,  by  what  I  already  see  of  Oldworth' s 
Oaks,  and  know  of  the  character  of  the  master,  I 
am  persuaded  the  talent  most  necessary  for  the  com 
pany  will  be  that  of  giving  due  praise. 

Enter  HURRY. 

Hur.  Lord !  sir,  come  down  to  the  building  di 
rectly  ;  all  the  trades  are  together  by  the  ears  ;  it  is 
for  all  the  world  like  the  tower  of  Babylon ;  they 
have  drove  a  broad- wheel  waggon  over  two  hampers 
of  wine,  and  it  is  all  running  among  lilies  and 
honeysuckles ;  one  of  the  cooks  stumbled  over  or.e 
of  the  clouds,  and  threw  a  ham  and  chickens  into  a 
tub  of  white-wash  ;  a  lamp-lighter  spilt  a  gallon  of 
oil  into  a  creamed  apple-tart ;  and  they  have  sent 
for  more  roses,  and  there  is  not  one  left  within 
twenty  miles. 

Old.  Why,  honest  Hurry,  if  there  is  none  to  be 
had,  you  need  not  be  in  such  haste  about  them. 
Mercy  on  us  !  my  fete  has  turned  this  poor  fellow's 
head  already ;  he  will  certainly  get  a  fever. 

Hur.  Get  a  favour,  sir  !  why,  there  has  not  been 
one  left  these  three  hours  ;  all  the  girls  in  the  parish 
have  been  scrambling  for  them,  and  I  must  get  a 
hundred  yards  more.  Lord  ha'  mercy  !  there  is  so 
much  to  do  at  once,  and  nobody  to  do  it,  that  it  is 
enough  to  moider  one's  head.  If  you  loiter  longer 
sir,  they  will  all  be  at  loggerheads ;  they  were  very 
near  it  when  I  came  away.  \Exit 

Old.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Sir  Harry,  that  Lad) 
Bab  Lardoon  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  expeci 
her  every  moment. 

Dupe' Who  is  she,  pray ? 

S/r  H.  Oh !  she's  a  superior  !  a  phoenix  !  mor< 
•worthy  your  curiosity  than  any  object  of  your  tva 
vels.  She  is  an  epitome,  or  rather  a  caricature,  o 
what  is  called  very  fine  life,  and.  the  first  female 
gamester  of  the  time. 

Old.  For  all  that,  she  is  amiable  :  one  cannot  help 
discerning  and  admiring  the  natural  excellence  o 
her  heart  and  understanding,  though  she  is  an  ex 
ample  that  neither  is  proof  against  a  false  education 
or  a  rage  for  fashionable  excesses.  But  when  yo* 
see  her,  she  will  best  explain  herself.  This  felloi 
will  give  me  no  rest. 

Re-enter  HURRY. 

Hur.  Rest,  sir !  why,  I  have  not  slept  this  forl 
night :  come  along,  sir;  pray,  make  haste  ;  nothing' 
to  be  done  without  it. 

Old.  Nor  with  it,  honest  Hurry. 

[Exit  with  HURRY 

Dupe.  Pr'ythee,  Sir  Harry,  how  came  your  ac 
quaintance  in  this  odd  family  ? 

Sir  H.  By  mere  chance  :  suffice  it  that  I  cam 
saw,  and  loved.  I  laid  my  rank  and  fortune  at  th 


air  one's  feet,  and  would  have  married  instantly ; 
ut  that  Oldworth  insisted  upon  a  probation  of  six 
nonths'  absence — It  has  been  a  purgatory ! 

Dupe.  I  should  like  to  see  the  woman  that  could 
ntangle  me  in  this  manner.     Shew  ine  but  a  wo 
man,  from  an  Italian  princess,  to  a  figurante  at  the 
Drench  opera  ;  and,  at  the  first  glance,  I  will  dis- 
over  the  whole  extent  of  their  'artifice,  find  their 
rue  lure,  and  oring  them  to  my  hand  as  easily  as 
tame  sparrow. 

Sir  H.  And  pray,  my  sagacious  friend,  upon 
hat  circumftances  have  you  formed  your  suspicions 
lat  I  am  more  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  than  your- 

Dupe.  Upon  every  one  I  have  seen  and  heard ; 
ut,  above  all,  upon  that  natural  propensity  of  every 
rue  home-bred  Englishman,  to  think  one  woman 
ifferent  from  another.  Now,  I  hold  there  is  but 
ne  woman  in  the  world. 

Sir  H.  I  perfectly  agree,  and  Maria  is  that 
harming  one. 

Dupe.  Ay ;  but  Maria,  and  Lady  Bab.  and  Pa 
mela  Andrews,  and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  the  girl 
hat  steals  a  heart  in  a  country  church,  and  she  that 
>icks  your  pocket  in  Covent-garden,  are  one  and 
he  same  creature  for  all  that;  I  am  always  too 
[uick  for  them,  and  make  fools  of  them  first.  Oh  ! 
lo  but  try  them  by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down, 
you'll  find  them  as  transparent  as  glass. 

Sir  H.  My  own  principle  will  answer  my  purpose 
ust  as  well ;  with  that  perspective  I  have  looked 
,h rough  the  woman,  and  discovered  the  angel ;  and 
will  do  the  same  when  you  see  her,  or  never 
n-ag  of  your  eye-sight  more. 

Dupe.  Rhapsody  and  enthusiasm  !  I  should  as 
soon  discover  Mahomet's  seventh  heaven.  But  what 
says  your  uncle,  old  Groveby,  to  this  match  ? 

Sir  H.  'Faith  !   I  have  asked   him  no  questions,  - 
and  why  should  I  ?  when  I  know  wnat  must  be  his 
answer. 

Dupe.  Oh !  he  can  never  disapprove  a  passion 
that  soars  above  the  stars. 

Sir  H.  He  has  all  the  prejudices  of  his  years  and 
worldly  knowledge;  the  common  old  gentleman's 
character — you  may  see  it  in  every  drama  from 
the  days  of  Terence  to  those  of  Congreve  ;  though 
not,  perhaps,  with  quite  so  much  good  humour,  and 
so  little  obstinacy  as  my  uncle  shews.  He  is  ever 
most  impetuous  when  most  kind;  and  I  dare  trust 
his  resentment  will  end  with  a  dramatic  forgiveness. 

Ee-enter  HURRY. 

Hur.  Lord  !  sir,  I  am  out  of  breath  to  find  you ; 
why,  almost  everything  is  ready  except  yourself; 
and  madam  Maria  is  gone  to  the  grove,  and  she  is 
so  dressed,  and  looks  so  charming  ! 

Sir  H.  Propitious  be  the  hour !  Here,  Hurry, 
find  out  this  gentleman's  servant,  and  shew  him 
where  he  is  to  dress.  [Exit. 

Dupe.  Oh  !  I  shall  be  time  enough  :  Hurry  shall 
first  shew  me  a  little  of  the- preparation.  What,  is 
going  forward  here?  [Approaches  the  side  scene. 

Hur.  Hold  !  sir,  not  that  way ;  my  master  lets 
nobody  see  his  devices  and  figarics  there. 

Dupe.  Why,  what  is  he  doing  there,  Hurry  ? 

Hur.  Doing !  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  is  doing — I  hope  nobody  hears  us. 
!  Looking  about.]  Why,  he  is  going  to  make  the 
sun  shine  at  midnight,  and  he  is  covering  it  with  a 
thousand  yards  of  sail-cloth,  for  fear  the  rain  should 
put  it  out.  Lord  !  such  doings !  Here,  this  way, 
your  honour. 
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Dupe.  But,  harkye  !  honest  Hurry,  do  stand  still 
a  moment  to  oblige  me. 

Hur.  Stand  still,  sir  !  Lord,  sir  !  if  I  stand  still, 
everything  stands  still;  and  then  what  a  fine  sham- 
petor  should  we  make  of  it !  [Restless. 

Dupe.  Who  is  this  maid  of  the  Oaks,  friend 
Hurry  ? 

HUT.  A  young  lady,  sir. 

Dupt.   I  thought  as  much. 

Hur.  She  is  one  of  the  most  channingest,  sweet 
est,  delightfulest,  mildest,  beautifulest,  modestest, 
gcnteelest,  never-to-be-praised-enough,  young  crea 
ture  in  all  the  world  ! 

Dupe.  And  who  is  her  father,  pray  ? 

7/nr.  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father. 
Lord  bless  her  !  she  does  not  want  a  father. 

Dupe.  Not  while  Mr.  Oldworth  lives. 

Hur.  Nor  when  he  is  dead  neither;  everybody 
would  be  glad  to  be  her  father,  and  everybody 
wishes  to  be  her  husband;  and  so,  sir,  if  you  have 
more  questions  to  ask,  I'll  answer  them  another  time, 
for  I  am  wanted  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere. 

[Bustles  about. 

Dupe.  Shew  me  to  my  chamber  to  dress,  and  I'll 
desire  no  more  of  you  at  present. 

Hur.  Bless  your  honour  for  letting  me  go;  for  I 
have  been  very  miserable  all  the  while  you  were 
talking  to  me.  This  way,  this  way,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Oaks. 
MARIA  discovered  tittiny  under  a  tree. 

SONG.— MARIA. 
Come,  ting  round  my  favourite  tree, 
Ye  songsters  that  visit  the  grove  ; 
'Ticas  the  haunt  of  my  shepherd  and  me, 

And  the  bark  is  a  record  of  love. 
Reclin'd  on  the  turf  by  my  side, 

He  tenderly  pleaded  his  cause  ; 
I  only  with  blushes  reply'd, 

And  the  nightingale  JHFd  up  the  pause. 
Come,  sing,  8fc. 

Enter  OLDWORTH. 

Old.  Joy  to  my  sweet  Maria  !  may  long  succeed 
ing  years  resemble  this,  her  bridal  hour  !  may  health 
and  peace,  and  love,  still  inspire  her  song,  and 
make  the  harmony  of  her  voice  an  emblem  of  her 
life  !  But  come,  my  girl,  if  there  is  a  wish  remain 
ing  in  your  heart  within  my  power  to  gratify,  I  hope 
in  this  last  hour  of  my  cares,  I  shall  not  be  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Maria.  My  mind  is  incapable  of  reserve  with  you 
the  most  generous  of  men  is  on  the  point  of  giving 
his  hand  to  your — what  shall  I  call  myself?    I  am 
almost  nameless,  but  as  the  creature  of  your  bountj 
and  cares  ;  this  title  gives  mo  a  value  in  my  own 
eyes,  but  I  fear  it  is  all  I  have  to  boast.     The  mys 
tery  you  have  kept,  makes  me  apprehensive  there  i 
something  in  my  origin  ought  to  be  concealed.  Wha 
am  I  to  interpret  from  your  smiles  ? 

Old.  Everything  that  is  contrary  to  your  sur 
mises  :  bo  patient,  sweet  maid  of  the  Oaks ;  befor 
night  all  mysteries  shall  be  cleared.  It  is  not  an 
ordinary  wedding  I  celebrate,  I  prepare  a  f«-,ist  fo 
the  heart — Lady  Bab  Lardoon,  as  I  live  !  the  prin 
cess  of  dissipation  !  catch  an  observation  of  he 
while  you  can,  Maria;  for  though  she  has  been  bu 
three  days  out  of  London,  she  is  as  uneasy  as  i 
mole  in  sun-shine,  and  would  expire  if  she  did  no 
•otn  dive  into  her  old  clement  again. 


. 
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Enter  Lady  BAB  LARDOON. 

Lady  B.  Dear  Maria,  I  am  happy  to  be  the  first 
f  your  company  to  congratulate  you.  Well,  Mr. 

Oldworth,  I  am  delighted  with  the  idea  of  your  fete; 

t  is  so  novel,  so  French,  BO  expressive  of  what 
verybody  understands,  and  nobody  can  explain! 
ben  there  is  something  BO  spirited  in  an  underta- 

dng  of  expense  where  a  shower  of  rain  would  spoil 

Old.  I  did  not  expect  to  escape  from  «o  fine  a 
ady,  but  you  and  the  world  have  free  leave  to  com- 
nent  upon  all  you  see  here.  Laugh  where  you  must, 
>e  candid  where  you  can.  I  only  hope  that  to  celc- 
irate  a  joyful  event  upon  any  plan,  that  neither 
urts  the  morals  or  politeness  of  the  company,  and, 
t  the  same  time,  sets  thousands  of  the  industrious 
o  work,  cannot  be  thought  blame-worthy. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  I  am  sure 

t  will  have  a  run  :  a  force  upon  the  seasons  and  the 

manners  is  the  true  test  of  a  refined  taste,  and  it 

olds  good  from  a  cucumber  at  Christmas  to  an  Ita- 

lan  opera. 

Enter  Sir  HARRY  GROVEBY. 

Sir  H.  I  come  to  claim  my  lovely  bride ;  here  at 
icr  favourite  tree  I  claim  her  mine :  the  hour  is  al 
most  on  the  point,  the  whole  country  is  beginning 
o  assemble. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Harry,  I  rejoice  at  your  happiness  ; 
and  do  not  think  me  so  tasteless,  Maria,  as  not  to 
.cknowledge  attachment  like  your's,  preferable  to 
all  others,  when  it  can  be  had— -filer  le  parfait 
amour,  is  the  first  happiness  in  life ;  but  that,  you 
know,  is  totally  out  of  the  question  in  town  ;  the 
matrimonial  comforts,  in  our  way,  are  absolutely  re 
duced  to  two  :  to  plague  a  man,  and  to  bury  him. 

Sir  H.  I  heartily  congratulate  Lady  Bab,  and 
11  who  are  to  partake  of  her  conversation,  upon 
ler  being  able  to  bring  so  much  vivacity  into  the 
country. 

Lady  B.  Nothing  but  the  fete  champetrc  could 
lave  effected  it ;  for  I  set  out  in  miserable  spirits  ; 
[  had  a  horrid  run  before  I  left  town.  I  suppose 
you  saw  my  name  in  the  papers  ? 

Sir  H.  1  did ;  and,  therefore,  concluded  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  report. 

Maria.   Your  name  in  the  papers,  Lady  Bab  ! 

Lady  B.  To  be  sure ;  have  not  they  begun  with 
you  yet,  Maria  ? 

Maria.  Not  that  I  know  of,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
ambitious  of  the  honour. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  but  you  will  have  it ;  the  fete  cham- 
petre  will  be  a  delightful  subject  !  To  be  compli 
mented  one  day,  laughed  at  the  next,  and  abused 
the  third  ;  you  can't  imagine  how  amusing  it  is  :— — 
"  We  hear  a  certain  lady,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Hanover-square,  lost,  at  one  sitting,  some  nights 
ago,  two  thousand  guineas.  0  tempora  !  0  more*  /'* 

Old.   [Laughing.]  Pray,   Lady   Bab,  is  the  con 
cluding  ejaculation  your  own,  or  was  it  the  printer*!. 
Lady  B.  His,  you  may  be  sure:  a  dab  of  Latin 
adds  surprising  force  to  a  paragraph,  besides  shew 
ing  the  learning  of  the  author. 

Old.  Well,  but  really,  I  don't  see  such  a  groat 
matter  in  this ;  why  should  you  suppose  anybody 
applied  this  paragraph  to  you? 

Lady  B.  None  but  my  intimates  did,  for  it  was 
applicable  to  half  St.  George's  parish ;  but  about  a 
week  after  they  honoured  me  with  initials  and  ita 
lics  :  "  It  is  said,  Lady  B.  L.'s  ill  success  still  con 
tinues  :  it  was  observed,  the  same  lady  appeared  at 
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court,  iu  a  riband  collier,  having  laid  aside  her  dia 
mond  necklace."  (Diamond  in  italics.)  At  last,  to 
my  infinite  amusement,  out  I  came  at  full  length : 
"  Lady  Bab  Lardoon  has  tumbled  down  three  nights 
successively ;  a  certain  colonel  has  done  the  same, 
and  we  hear  that  both  parties  keep  house  with 
sprained  ancles." — But,  hark  !  I  hear  the  pastoral's 
beginning.  [Music  behind.}  Lord  !  I  hope  I  shall 
find  a  shepherd. 

Old.  The  most  elegant  one  in  the  world;  Mr. 
Dupeley,  Sir  Harry's  friend. 

Ladij  B.  You  don't  mean  Charles  Dupeley,  who 
has  been  so  long  abroad  ? 

Sir  H.  The  very  same :  I  wish  you  would  under 
take  him;  he  thinks  himself  quite  an  overmatch  for 
the  fair  sex,  of  whom  his  opinion  is  as  ill  founded  as 
it  is  degrading. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  is  that  his  turn  ?  What,  he  has  been 
studying  some  late  posthumous  letters,  I  suppose  ? 
'T would  be  a  delight  to  make  a  fool  of  such  a  fellow ! 
Where  is  he  ? 

Sir  H.  He  is  only  gone  to  dress  ;  I  appointed  to 
meet  him  on  the  other  side  the  grove  ;  he'll  be  here 
in  twenty  minutes. 

Lady  B.  I'll  attend  him  there  in  your  place.  I 
have  it :  I'll  try  my  hand  a  little  at  naivete  ;  he 
never  saw  m*> ;  the  dress  I  am  going  to  put  on  for 
the  fete  will  do  admirably  to  impose  upon  him:  I'll 
make  an  example  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  his  graces, 
and  his  usage  du  monde. 

Sir  H.  My  life  for  it,  he  will  begin  an  acquaint 
ance  with  you. 

Lady  B.  If  he  don't,  I'll  begin  with  him:  so 
come  along,  and  we'll  make  our  experiment  imme 
diately.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. — The  Garden-gate. 

Hur.  [Without.]  Indeed,  sir,  I  can't.  Pray,  don't 
insist  upon  it. 

Enter  OLD  GROVEBY.  booted  and  splashed,  pushing 
in  HURRY. 

Grove.  I  must  see  Sir  Harr  Groveby,  and  I  will 
see  him.  Do  ye  think — 

Hur.  Sir  Harry  won't  see  you  to-day,  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  business  upon  his  hands  ;  he's  going 
to  be  married.  What  would  the  man  have  ? 

Grove.  I  shall  mar  his  marriage,  I  believe. 
[^4.s-zJe.]  I  am  his  uncle,  puppy,  and  ought  to  be  at 
the  wedding. 

Hur.  Are  you  so,  sir  ?  Bless  my  heart !  why 
tvould'you  not  say  so  ?  This  way,  good  sir.  It  was 
impossible  to  know  you  in  such  a  figure  ;  I  could 
sooner  have  taken  you  for  a  smuggler  than  his 
uncle :  no  offence,  sir.  If  you  will  please  to  walk 
in  that  grove  there,  I'll  find  him  directly.  I  am 
sorry  for  what  has  happened ;  but  you  did  not  say 
you  were  a  gentleman,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
take  you  for  one.  [Exit. 

Grove.  Going  to  be  married  !  and  to  whom  ?  to  a 
young  girl,  without  birth,  fortune,  or  without  any 
body's  knowing  anything  about  her;  and  without 
so  much  as  saying  to  me,  his  uncle,  with  your  leave, 
or  by  your  leave  :  if  he  will  prefer  the  indulgence 
of  a  boyish  passion,  to  my  affection  and  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  I  shall  return  to  Gloomstock- 
hall,  and  make  a  new  will  directly.  [Ex-it. 


SCENE  II.— 4  Grove. 

Enter  MARIA. 

Maria.  I  wish  I  may  have  strength  to  support 
my  happiness :  I  cannot  get  the  better  of  my  agi 
tation;  and  though  this  day  is  to  complete  my 
wishes,  my  heart,  I  don't  know  how,  feels  something 
like  distress.  But  what  strange  person  is  coming 
this  way  ? 

Enter  OLD  GROVEBY. 

Grove.  Madam,  your  servant ;  I  hope  I  don't  in 
trude  :  I  am  waiting  here  for  a  young  gentleman ; 
if  I  disturb  you,  I'll  walk  at  the  other  end. 

Maria.  Indeed,  sir,  you  don't  disturb  me.  Shall 
I  call  anybody  to  you,  sir  ? 

Grove.    Not  for  the  world,   fair  lady.     This  is  a 

most  lovely  creature  !  [Aside. 

Maria.     Who  can  this  be  ?  [Aside. 

Grove.  I  find,  madam,  there  is  going  to  be  a  wed 
ding  here  to-day. 

Maria..  Yes,  sir  ;  a  very  splendid  one,  by  the  pre 
parations. 

Grove.  A  very  foolish  business,  to  make  such  a 
fuss  about  a  matter  which  both  parties  may  have 
reason  to  curse  this  time  twelvemonth. 

Maria.  I  hope  not,  sir.   Do  you  know  the  parties  ? 

Grove.  One  of  them,  too  well,  by  being  a  near 
relation.  Do  you  know  the  bride,  young  lady  ? 

Maria.  Pretty  well,  sir;  my  near  acquaintance 
with  her  makes  me  attend  here  to-day.  [Confused. 

Grove.  Might  I,  without  being  impertinent,  beg 
to  know  something  about  her :  but  you  are  partial 
to  her,  and  won't  speak  your  mind. 

Maria.  I  am,  indeed,  partial  to  her ;  everybody 
is  too  partial  to  her  ;  her  fortune  is  much  above  her 
deserts. 

Grove.  Ay,  ay,  I  thought  so:  sweet  lady,  your 
sincerity  is  as  lovely  as  your  person — you  really 
think,  then,  she  does  not  deserve  so  good  a  match  ? 

Maria.  Deserve  it,  sir !  so  far  from  deserving  it, 
that  I  don't  know  that  human  creature  that  can  de 
serve  Sir  Harry  Groveby. 

Grove.  What  a  sensible,  sweet  creature  this  is  ! 
[Aside.]  Young  lady,  your  understanding  is  very 
extraordinary  for  your  age:  you  sincerely  think, 
then,  that  this  is  a  very  unequal  match  ? 

Maria.  Indeed  I  do,  very  sincerely. 

Grove.  And  that  it  ought  not  to  be  ? 

Maria.  Ought  not  to  be,  sir  !  [Hesitating.]  Upon 
my  word,  sir,  I  scarce  know  how  to  answer  your 
question.  [Confused. 

Grove.  Your  delicacy  to  your  friend  won't  let 
you  speak  out ;  but  I  understand  your  objections  : 
nay,  I  feel  them  so  much,  that  I  am  come  on  pur 
pose  to  breaTc  the  match. 

Maria.   [Astonished.]   Indeed,  sir  ! 

Grove.  Ay,  indeed,  am  I :  a  silly  young  puppy ! 
without  acquainting  me  with  it,  to  go  so  far.  I 
suppose  some  interested  creature,  with  a  little 
beauty  and  more  cunning,  has  laid  hold  of  this  pre- 
cious  fool  of  a  nephew  of  mine. 

Maria.  Your  nephew,  sir  ? 

Grove.  Yes,  yes,  my  nephew ;  but  he  must  give 
up  his  girl,  or  renounce  the  relationship. 

M'tria.  But  consider,  sir,  what  the  poor  young 
woman  must  suffer ! 

Grove.  She  ought  to  suffer,  a  designing  baggage  ! 
Had  the  young  blockhead  but  half  an  eye  he  would 
have  fallen  in  love  with  you ;  and  if  he  had,  there 
had  been  some  excuse  for  his  folly. 


SCENE  111.] 
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Maria.   But,  sir,  pray,  let  me  plead  for  him. 

Gnn-f.  Nay,  nay ;  my  nephew,  as  you  hinted  at 
first,  is  a  very  silly  fellow  ;  and,  in  short,  it  is  a 
d — d  match. 

Enter  Sir  HAHHY  GKOVKMY,  who  starts  at  satiny  his 
Uncl*. 

Maria.  I  cannot  stand  this  interview.  [I'.n't. 

Grove.  Oh  !  your  humble  servant,  Sir  Harry 
Groveby  !  So,  you  arc  going  to  lie-  married,  and 
forgot  that  >ou  had  an  uncle  living,  did  you?  But 
where  is  the  old  fox  that  lias  made  a  chieki  u  of  you  ? 
I  shall  let  him  know  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

Sir  H.  Mr.  Oldworth,  sir,  knew  nothing  of  my 
having  an  uncle,  or  he  would  never  have  given  his 
consent  \\  itliniit  your's. 

Gruim.  I  have  but  a  short  word  to  say  to  you  : 
give  up  the  lady,  or  give  up  me. 

Sir  H.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  see  her  first. 

Grove.  I  have  seen  a  young  lady  ;  and  I  am  M. 
put  up.ni  my  mettle  by  your  ingratitude,  that  if  she 
would  but  talk  to  me  half-an-hour  longer,  I'd  take 
her  without  a  petticoat  to  Gloomstock-hall,  and 
have  my  champttn  \\edding,  too. 

Sir  If.    Yen  are  at  liberty,  sir — 

Grove.  To  play  the  fool,  as  you  have  done  :  her 
own  friend  and  companion  told  me  she  was  unde 
serving. 

Sir  H.  That  Maria  was  undeserving !  where  is 
she  who  told  you  so  ?  who  is  the  slanderer  ?  she  has 
deceived  you. 

Grove.   I  don't  know  her  name. 

5/r  H.  Where  did  you  see  her 

Grove.  Here,  here. 

Sir  H.  When,  sir  ? 

Grove.  This  moment,  sir. 

Sir  H.  As  I  came  in,  sir  ? 

Grave.  Yes,  sir,  yes  ;  she  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  you,  and  went  away. 

Sir  H.  Dear  sir,  that  was  Maria  herself. 
.   Maria  !  what  ? 

Sir  H.  Maria,  the  maid  of  the  Oaks,  my  bride 
th  it  is  to  be. 

Grove.  And  she  is  the  person  you  are  going  to 
ma  try  ? 

Sir  }I.   I  cannot  deny  it. 

Grove.  If  you  did,  you  ought  to  be  hanged  :  fol 
low  me,  sir,  follow  me,  sir  ;  shew  me  to  her  this 
moment. 

Sir  H.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Grove.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  !  she  has  bam- 
boo/led  you  and  I,  too,  and  I  will  be  revenged. 

Sir  //.  But,  dear  sir — 

Grove.  Don't  dear  me,  I  won't  rest  a  moment  till 
I  have  seen  her1,  either  follow  me  or  lead  the  way, 
for  I  must,  I  will  see  her  directly,  and  then  you 
shall  know,  and  she  too,  that  I  am — Zounds  !  I'll 
sii-w  you  what  I  am;  and  so,  come  along,  you 
puppy]  you  ! 

SCENE  III.— A  Flower-garden. 

Enter  Lady  BAT.  LARDOON,  dressed  as  a  Shepherdess, 

OLD  WOK  Til  follvwiny. 

Old.  Hist,  hist  !  Lady  Bali  !  Here  conies  your 
pri/.e  ;  for  t hi'  sake  of  "mirth,  and  the  revenge  of 
your  s  'X,  don't  miss  the  opportunity. 

l.'i  iif  />.   Not  for  the  world  ;  you  see  I  am  dr< 
for  the'  purp'  se.      Step  behind  That  stump  of  shrubs, 
and  you  shall  see  what  an  excellent  actress  I  should 
have  made.     Away,  away  ! 

OLUWOKTH.     Lady  B.  reives. 


I ',nlt  r  l)i  i  , 


.  Where  the  devil  i?  Sir  Harry  ?  this  i«  cer 
tainly  the  place  where  I  was  appointed  to  find  him; 
but  I  suppose  I  shall  spring  him  and  his  bride  from 
under  a  rose-bush  by-and-by  like  two  pheasants  in 
pairing-time,  \0btervtng  Lady  B.]  Ha!  is  that  a 
now,  for  the  day,  or  is  she  one  of  the  natives 
of  this  extraordinary  region:'  oh!  I  see  now,  it 
is  a'l  pure  Arcadian  ;  her  eyes  have  Keen  used  to 
nothing  hut  daisy-hunting :  but  what  a  neck  she 
has  !  how  beautifully  Nature  works  when  she  is  not 
spoiled  by  a  d — d  town  stay-maker  !  what  a  pity 
she  is  so  awkward  !  1  hope  she  is  not  foolish. 

f  During  this  observation,  he  keept  hi*  eyes  JLred 
vpon  her  ;  Lady  B.  looks  Jirst  at  him,  then  at 
lit-i'xi'lj' •  unpins  her  nosegay,  and  with  an  air 
of  the-  most  perfect  naivete,  presents  it  to  him. 

Lndy  B.  You  seem  to  wish  for  my  nosegay,  sir ; 
it  is  much  at  your  service. 

|  Offers  the  flou'ers  and  curtsies  awkwardly. 

Dupe.  Oh  !  the  charming  innocent !  my  wishes 
extend  a  little  further.  [Aside.]  A  thousand  thanks, 
my  fair  one ;  I  accept  it  as  a  faint  image  of  your 
own  sweets.  To  whom  am  I  so  much  obliged  ? 

Lady  B.  To  the  garden-man,  to  be  sure ;  he  has 
made  flowers  to  grow  all  over  the  garden,  and  Uvpy 
smell  so  sweet !  pray,  smell  'em  ;  they  are  charming 
sweet,  I  assure  you,  and  have  such  fine  colours  ; — 
La !  you  are  a  fine  nosegay  yourself,  I  think. 

[Simpers  and  looks  at  him. 

Dupe.  Exquisite  simplicity  !  [Aside.]  Ah  !  I  knew 
at  first  glance  you  were  a  compound  of  innocence 
and  sensibility. 

Lady  B.  Lack-a-daisy  heart !  how  could  you  hit 
upon  my  temper  so  exactly  ? 

Dupe.  By  a  certain  instinct  I  have  ;  for  I  have 
seen  few  or  none  of  the  sort  before :  but,  my  dear 
girl,  what  is  your  name  and  situation 

Lady  B.   Situation  ! 

Dupe.  Ay,  what  are  you  ? 

Lady  B.   I  am  a  bridcmaid. 

Ihipn.  But  when  y*.u  are  not  a  bridcmaid,  what 
is  your  way  of  life  ?  how  do  you  pass  your  time  ? 

Lady  B.  I  rise  with  the  lark,  keep  my  hands 
always  employed,  dance  upon  a  holyday,  and  eat 
brown  bread  with  content. 

Dupe.  Oh  !  the  delicious  description  ! — beechen 
shades,  bleating  flocks,  and  pipes,  and  pastorals. 
What  an  acquisition  to  my  fame,  as  well  as  plea 
sure,  to  carry  on"  this  quintcssence-of  champelre!  'tis 
but  an  anni'.ity  job — I'll  do  it.  [Aside. 

Lady  H.  [Examine.'!  him.]  And  pray,  what  may 
you  be  ?  for  I  never  saw  anything  so  out  of  the  way 
in  all  my  life.  He,  hs,  he!  [Simpering. 

Dupe.  I,  my  deuj — I  am  a  gentleman. 

Lady  />.  What  a  fine  gentleman !  Bless  me, 
what  a  thing  it  is  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  newer  saw 
anything  so  comical  in  all  my  life.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
And  this  is  a  fine  gentleman,  of  which  I  have  heard 
so  much. 

Dupe.  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  is  there 
anything  ridiculous  about  me, that  makes  you  laugh? 
\Vn,,t  have  \i>u  heard  of  line  gentlemen,  my  sweet 
innocence  ? 

Laili/  H.  That  they  are  as  gaudy  as  peacocks,  as 
mischievous  as  jays,  as  chattering  as  magpies,  as 
wild  as  hawk.-, — 

.    And  as  loving  as  sparrows. 

/„.«///  /).    I   know  you   are    very  loving— of  your- 
Ha.  ha,  ha  !     You  are  a  sort  of  birds  that 
i-ut  never  pair. 
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Dupe.  Why,  you  are  satirical,  my  fairest  :  and 
have  you  heard  anything  else  of  fine  gentlemen  ? 

Lady  B.  Yes,  a  great  deal  more :  that  they  take 
wives  for  fortunes,  and  mistresses  for  shew ;  squan 
der  their  money  among  tailors,  barbers,  cooks,  and 
fiddlers ;  pawn  their  honour  to  sharpers,  and  their 
estates  to  Jews ;  and,  at  last,  run  to  foreign  coun 
tries  to  repair  a  pale  face,  a  flimsy  carcass,  and  an 
empty  pocket : — that's  a  fine  gentleman  for  you  ! 

Dupe.  [Surprised.]  Pray,  my  dear,  what  is  really 
your  name? 

Lady  B,  [Resuming  her  simplicity.]  My  name  is 
Philly. 

Dupe.  Philly  ! 

Lady  B.  Philly  Nettletop,  of  the  vale. 

Dupe.  And  pray,  my  sweet  Philly,  where  did  you 
learn  this  character  of  a  fine  gentleman  ? 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  I  learnt  it  with  my  catechism.  Mr. 
Oldvvorth  has  taught  it  to  all  the  young  maidens 
hereabout. 

Dupe.  [Significantly.]  So  it  is  from  Mr.  Old  worth, 
is  it,  my  charming  innocence,  that  you  have  learnt 
to  be  so  afraid  of  fine  gentlemen  ? 

Lady  B.  No,  not  at  all  afraid  ;  I  believe  you  are 
perfectly  harmless  if  one  treats  you  right,  as  I  do 
our  young  mastiff  at  home 

Dupe.  And  how  is  that,  pray  ? 

Lady  B.  Why,  while  one  keeps  at  a  distance,  he 
frisks,  and  he  flies,  and  he  barks,  and  tears,  and 
grumbles,  and  makes  a  sad  rout  about  it — Lord  ! 
you'd  think  he  would  devour  one  at  a  mouthful ; 
but  if  one  does  but  walk  boldly  up  and  look  him  in 
the  face,  and  ask  him  what  he  wants,  he  drops  his 
ears  and  runs  away  directly. 

Dupe.  Well  said,  rural  simplicity,  again  !  Well, 
but,  my  dear  heavenly  creature,  don't  commit  such 
a  sin  as  to  waste  your  youth  and  your  charms  upon 
a  set  of  rustics  here  ;  fly  with  me  to  the  true  region 
of  pleasure :  my  chaise  and  four  shall  be  ready  at 
the  back  gate  of  the  park,  and  we  will  take  the  op 
portunity,  when  all  the  servants  are  drunk,  as  they 
certainly  will  be,  and  the  company  is  gone  tired  to 
bed. 

Lady  B.  [Fondly.]  And  would  you  really  love  me 
dearly  now,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  and  all  ? 

Dupe.  [Aside.]  Oh  !  this  will  do  without  an  an- 
nuity,  I  see. 

Lady  B.  You'll  forget  all  this  prittle-prattle  gib 
berish  to  me  now,  as  soon  as  you  see  the  fine  strange 
ladies,  by-and-by  ;  there's  Lady  Bab  Lardoon,  I 
think  they  call  her,  from  London. 

Dupe.  Lady  Bab  Lardoon,  indeed  !  I  should  as 
soon  be  in  love  with  the  figure  of  the  great  mogul 
at  the  back  of  a  pack  of  cards  ;  if  she  has  anything 
to  do  with  hearts,  it  must  be  when  they  are  trumps, 
and  she  pulls  them  out  of  her  pocket :  no,  sweet 
Philly ;  thank  heaven,  that  gave  me  insight  into  the 
sex,  and  reserved  me  for  a  woman  in  her  native 
charms ;  here  alone  she  is  to  be  found,  and  paradise 
is  on  her  lips.  [Struggling  to  kiss  her. 

Enter  HURRY 

Hur.  Oh  !  Lady  Bab,  I  come  to  call  your  lady 
ship — Lord  !  I  thought  they  never  kissed  at  a  wed 
ding  till  after  the  ceremony. 

[Going.     DUPELY  stares;   Lady  B.  laughs. 

Dupe.  Stay,  Hurry,  who  are  you  looking  for? 

Hur.  Why,  I  came  with  a  message  for  Lady  Bab 
Larder,  and  would  have  carried  her  answer,  but 
you  stopped  her  mouth. 

Dupe.  Who—what— who  ?  This  is  Philly  Net 
tletop. 


..  Hur.  Philly  Fiddlestick  !  'Tis  Lady  Bab  Larder, 
I  tell  you  :  do  you  think  I  don't  know  her  because 
she  has  got  a  new  dress  ?  [Exit. 

Dupe.  Lady  Bab  Lardoon  ! 

Lady  B.  No,  no ;  Philly  Nettletop. 

Dupe.  Here's  a  d — d  scrape  !  [Aside. 

Lady  B.  In  every  capacity,  sir,  a  rural  innocent, 
Mr.  Oldworth's  mistress,  or  the  great  mogul,  equally 
grateful  for  your  favourable  opinion. 

[With  a  low  curtsey. 

Enter  OLDWORTH  and  Sir  HARRY  GROVEBY, 
laughing. 

Mr.  Oldworth,  give  me  leave  to  present  to  you  a 
gentleman  remarkable  for  second  sight ;  he  knows 
all  women  by  instinct — 

Sir  H.  From  a  princess  to  a  figurante,  from  a  vin 
tage  to  a  May-pole ;  I  am  rejoiced  I  came  in  time 
for  the  catastrophe. 

Lady  B.  Mr.  Oldworth,  there  is  your  travelled 
man  for  you ;  and  I  think  T  have  given  a  pretty 
good  account  of  him. 

[Pointing  at  DUPELEY,  who  is  disconcerted. 

Old.  Come,  come,  my  good  folks,  you  have  both 
acquitted  yourselves  admirably  :  Mr/Dupeley  must 
forgive  the  innocent  deceit;  and  you,  Lady  Bab, 
like  a  generous  conqueror,  should  bear  the  triumph 
moderately. 

Sir  H.  Now  this  scene  is  finished,  let  me  open 
another  to  you  :  Maria's  charms  have  been  as  much 
signalized  as  her  ladyship's  wit :  my  old  uncle 
Groveby — 

Lady  B.  Of  Gloomstock-hall  ? 

Sir  H.  The  same ;  and  full  primed  with  the  rhe 
toric  of  sixty-five,  against  the  marriage  of  inclina 
tion  ;  but  such  a  conversion  !  such  a  revolution  ! 

Old.  Your  uncle  here!  I  must  chide  you,  Sir 
Harry,  for  concealing  from  me  that  you  had  a  rela 
tion  so  well  entitled  to  be  consulted.  Which  way 
is  he? 

Sir  H.  I  left  him  all  in  transport  with  my  bride ; 
he  kisses  her,  and  squeezes  her  hand :  'gad !  I 
sha'n't  get  her  away  from  him,  without  your  help. 

Enter  OLD  GROVEBY  with  MARIA  under  his  arm. 

I  was  coming  to  seek  you,  my  Maria. 

Grove.  Your  Maria,  sir !  my  Maria :  she  will 
own  me,  if  you  won't ;  there,  sir,  let  her  teach  you 
your  duty. 

[Quitting  MARIA,  who  retires  with  Sir  H.  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stage. 

Old.  Sir,  I  have  many  pardons  to  ask  of  you ;  but 
Sir  Harry  will  be  my  witness,  that  my  fault  was  in 
my  ignorance  ;  had  I  known  your  name  and  situa 
tion,  I  should  have  paid  you  my  respects  months 
ago. 

Grove.  Sir.  I  don't  wonder  the  graceless  rogue 
forgot  me ;  but  I'll  be  even  with  him ;  he  sha'n't 
have  a  guinea  from  me. 

Old.  Good  sir,  you  are  not  serious  that  he  has 
offended  you. 

Grove.  I  am  serious,  that  I  have  found  another 
inheritor  for  Gloomstock-hall;  I  have  got  a  niece 
worth  twenty  such  nephews.  [MARIA  and  Sir  H. 
approach.]  Ay,  you  may  look,  sir,  but  she  shall  have 
every  acre  of  it.  [Taking  MARIA  by  the  hand.]  Mr. 
Oldworth,  I  intend  there  shall  be  no  more  cere 
mony  between  us ;  I  shall  not  quit  your  champetre, 
1  assure  you. 

Old.  Sir,  your  good  humour  and  compliance  will 
be  a  new  compliment  to  the  day  :  my  hopes  and 
wishes  are  accomplished  !  my  long-projected  joys 
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are  full,  aud  I  will  proclaim  them  :  ('MUM-  ti»  my 
arms,  Maria  ;  I  have  a  lather's  right;  aud  my  child's 
conduct  has  made  it  ;i  proud  one. 

.    How,  how,  sir  ? 

Old.  Excuse  me,  brother,  madam,  nil:  my  story 
is  very  short,  Maria ;  the  hour  of  your  birth  made 
me  a  widower,  and  you  a  splendid  heiress  ;  I  trem 
bled  at  the  dangers  of  that  situation,  made  more 
dangerous  by  the  loss  of  your  mother — to  be  the  ob 
ject  of  flattery  in  the  very  cradle,  and  made  a  prey 
to  interest  is  the  common  lot  attending  it;  these  re 
flections  induced  me  to  conceal  your  birth. 

Maria.  How  blirrd  have  I  been  !  benevolent  as 
you  are  to  all,  I  might  still  have  perceived  and  in 
terpreted  the  distinction  of  your  unremitting  ten 
derness.  Oh!  sir,  expect  not  words;  where  shall 
I  find  even  sentiments  of  tenderness,  gratitude,  and 
dut\,  that  were  not  your's  before? 

Old.  To  you,  Sir  Harry,  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  my  secrecy ;  it  has  served  to  give  scope  and  ex 
ercise  to  your  generosity,  a  sensation  more  gratify 
ing  to  minds  like  your's,  than  any  acquisition  of 
fortune;  that  pleasure  past,  accept  now,  with  Maria's 
hand,  the  inheritance  of  Oidworth's  Oaks. 

Sir  //.  Sir,  your  conduct  does  not  surprise,  but 
it  overwhelms  me ;  long  may  you  remain  the  pos 
sessor  of  Oidworth's  Oaks  !  when  you  cease  to  be 
so,  he  will  ill  deserve  to  succeed  you  who  does 
not  make  your  example  the  chief  object  of  his  imi 
tation. 

Lady  B.  Mr.  Old  worth,  you  promised  us  a  sin 
gular  regale,  but  you  have  outdone  yourself. 

(trove.  Regale!  Egad  I  I  don't  know  what  to  call 
it ;  he  has  almost  turned  the  champttre  into  a  tra 
gedy,  I  think. 

Old.  My  worthy  friend,  I  have  robbed  you  of  a 
pleasure;  I  know  you  also  had  your  eye  upon  my 
maid  of  the  Oaks,  for  an  exercise  of  your  gene 
rosity. 

Enter  HURRY. 

Hur.  An't  please  your  honour  and  worship,  here 
are  a1.!  the  quality  persons  in  fanciful  dresses;  you 
never  saw  such  a  sight ;  they  are,  for  all  the  world, 
like  the  Turks  and  Prussians ;  do  but  look  at  'em, 
how  they  come  prancing  along  through  the  grove. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  fine,  and  so  proud,  and  so 
fantastical!  Lord!  I  wonder  anybody  will  ever 
wear  a  coat  and  waistcoat  again  !  this  is  shampeter, 
indeed!  [Erit. 

(truce.  My  friend  Hurry  is  in  the  right;  Harry, 
come  and  help  to  dress  me;  for,  till  I  nave  got  my 
fool's  coat  on,  I  can't  make  one  among  them. 

Sir  H.  I'll  wait  upon  you.  My  sweet  Maria,  I 
must  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes — for  an  age. 

Old.  My  heart  is  now  disburdened,  and  free  to 
entertain  my  friends  :  come,  Maria,  let  us  meet 
them,  and  shew  in  our  face  the  ioy  of  our  hearts : 
will  your  ladyship  and  Mr.  Dupeley  assist  us  ? 

[Exit  Sir  H. 
Lady  B.  Oh !  most  willingly,  Mr.  Old  worth. 

Re-enter  Hi  KKY. 

liur.  Gentlemen,  nobility,  ladies,  and  gentry, 
you  are  all  wanted  in  the  temple  of  Venice  to — but 
I'll  not  say  what,  that  you  may  be  more  surprised ; 
and  if  you  are  surprised  here,  you'll  be  more  sur 
prised  there;  and  we  sha'n't  have  done  with  you 
there  neither  :  pray,  make  haste,  or  you'll  get  no 
place. 

[All  crowd  off'  but  Oi  TI\VI,I:TH,  O>.i>  (IHOYUHY, 

DUPKLEY,  and  Lady  BAH. 
Dupt.  Well,   Lady  Bah,   are   your   spirits   rtuitp 


exhausted,  or  have  the  events  of  the  day  made  you 
pensive  ?  I  begin  to  believe  there  are  more  rational 
s\  stems  of  happiness  than  ours:  should  my  fair  in 
structress  become  a  convert,  my  ambition  would  be 
still  to  follow  her. 

Lady  B.  I  am  no  convert ;  my  mind  has  ever 
been  on  the  side  of  reason,  though  the  torrent  in 
which  I  have  lived  has  not  allowed  me  time  to  prac 
tise,  or  even  to  contemplate  it  as  I  ought ;  but  to 
follow  fashion,  where  we  feel  shame,  is  surely  the 
strongest  of  all  hypocrisy,  and  from  this  moment  I 
renounce  it. 

Grove  And  you  never  made  a  better  renounce  in 
your  life. 

Dupe.  To  those  charms  I  owe  my  conversion  ; 
and  there  wants  but  the  hand  of  Lady  Bab  to  make 
Oidworth's  Oaks  distinguished  by  another  union, 
founded  on  merit  in  her  sex,  and  discernment  in 
mine. 

Lady  B.  Sir,  your  proposal  does  me  honour ;  but 
it  is  time  enough  to  talk  of  hearts  and  bauds:  after 
the  life  we  have  led,  six  mouths'  probation  may  be 
very  proper  for  us  both. 

Old.  Lady  Bab,  confer  the  gift  when  you  please  ; 
but  my  fete  champetre  shall  be  remembered  as  the 
date  of  the  promise:  and  now  for  such  a  song  and 
dance  as  will  best  conclude  so  happy  a  day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  grand  Saloon. 

Enter  Masqueraders,  with  all  the  Character*  in  the 
piece. 

FINALE. 

Shepherd.   Ye  fine-fancied  folks,  who,  from  citiet  and 

courts, 

By  your  presence  enliven  thefieldt, 
Accept  far  your  welcome  innocent  sports, 

And  the  fruits  that  our  industry  yields. 
Cho.  Ye  fine-fanyled  folks,  $c. 

No  temple  we  raise  to  the  idol  of  wealth, 

No  altar  to  interest  smokes  ; 
To  the  blessings  of  love,  kind  seasons,  and  health, 

Is  devoted  the.  feast  of  the  Oaks. 
Cho.   Nu  temple  we  raise,  Sfc. 

Shepherdess.  From  the  thicket  and  plain,  each  fa* 

vourite  haunt, 
The  villagers  haiten  away  : 
Your  encouraging  smile  is  the  bounty  they  want, 

To  compensate  the  toils  of  the  day. 
Cho.  From  the  thicket,  $c. 

The  milk-maid  abandons  her  pail  and  her  coir, 

In  the  furrow  the  ploughman  unyoke*, 
From  the  valley  and  m<sadow  all  press  to  the  brow, 

To  assist  at  the  feast  of  the  Oaks. 
Cho.    The  milk-maid,  8fc. 
Shepherd.   Ttie  precept  we  teach  is  contentment  and 

truth, 

That  our  girls  may  not  learn  to  beguile  ; 
By  reason  to  govern  the  pleasures  of  youth, 

.\ml  decorate  age  with  a  smile. 
Cho.    The  prectpt  we  teach,  $c. 

•..rjn-nt  approaches  with  venomous  tooth, 
.\»  rai-i-n  icith  omin»us  croaks, 
\«r  rtnu-.tnnn  critir,  more  fatal  than  both, 

Shall  ]iois»n  (lie  feast  of  the  Oaks. 
Ch".    \o  ttrprnt  aitproachsi,  $c.  [Kifunt. 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. — The  Place  of  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore  at 
sunset. 

Enter  PAKOZZI,  followed  by  MEMMO. 

Mem.  But  be  patient,  Parozzi;  at  least  be  patient! 

Par.  Patient  ?  Has  not  Rosabella  rejected  me  ? 
nay ;  when  I  taxed  her  with  a  passion  for  Flodo- 
ardo,  did  she  not  insultingly  contrast  the  virtues  by 
which  he  dignified  his  obscurity,  with  the  vices  bv 
which,  she  said,  my  nobility  was  disgraced  ? 

Mem.  Well,  well !  To  be  sure  nothing  is  half  so 
disagreeable  as  truth ;  and  it's  certainly  mighty 
provoking- 


Par.  Provoking !  If  I  forgive  her———  !  But  her 
fate  is  fixed  !  She  dies. 

Mem.  Dies  ?  My  dear  Parozzi,  don't  look  so 
fierce,  or  I  shall  certainly  take  to  my  heels  !  D — 
d — dies,  said  you  ? 

Par.  She  dies  !  the  Bravo  Rugantino  has  received 
his  hire. 

Mem.  Rugantino  !  I  had  much  rather  you  wouldn't 
mention  him. 

Par.  He,  at  whose  name  all  Venice  quakes. 

Mem.  I  don't  know  what  all  Venice  does ;  but 
I'm  sure  I  do  ! 

Par.  Annually,  on  the  evening  before  her  birth 
day,  Rosabella  goes  in  solemn  procession  to  pass 
some  hours  alone  in  the  shrine  of  her  patroness,  St. 
Rosa.  There  will  Rugantino  meet  her  this  very 
night ;  there  too  will  I  be ! 

Mem.  You  ?  Won't  it  be  dangerous  too  ? 

Par.  Ha  !  my  revenge  would  be  but  half  grati 
fied,  did  I  not  see  the  blow  struck  myself !  did  not 
Rosabella  hear  as  she  expires,  "  Remember  the 
scorned  Parozzi."  [A  galley  passes  at  a  distance.] 
But  look,  Memmo,  is  not  that  the  galley— 

Mem.  Which  carried  out  Contarino  ?  'tis  the 
same !  It  approaches  !  Contarino  is  on  board. 

The  galley  arrives — CONTARINO  springs  on  shore. 

Par.  and  Mem.  Welcome,  Contarino :  welcome ! 

Par.  Quick  ;  your  tidings — 

Con.  Are  excellent.  The  emperor  approves  of 
our  conspiracy :  in  a  week  his  troops  will  arrive  to 
assist  us,  and  then  shall  we  be  masters  of  Venice. 
But  the  duke's  prime  counsellors,  Manfrone  and 
Lomelino,  suspect  our  plans,  and  traverse  them : 
they  must  be  despatched  immediately. 

Par.  For  that  have  I  already  provided ;  Rugan 
tino  is  in  my  pay,  and — 

Con.  Rugantino  ?  I  have  heard  much  of  this 
strange  man  ;  but  what  I  am  to  believe — 

Par.  Learn  that  from  me.  Soon  after  your  de 
parture  a  young  stranger  arrived  here,  called  Flo- 
doardo.  His  plausible  manners  pleased  the  duke ; 
his  Apollo-like  form  fascinated  Rosabella;  but  he 
became  the  general  idol  when  he  found  means  to 
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seize  the  five  banditti,  who  had  so  long  been  the  ter 
ror  of  Venice.  We  knew  them  well,  Contarino, 
and  had  often  found  their  daggers  of  use. 

Con.  But  how  did  he  discover  their  lurking-place  » 

Par.  I  know  not ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  five 
banditti  were  executed ;  but  on  the  following  morn 
ing  this  paper  was  found  affixed  to  the  palace-gates. 

Con.  [Reading.]  "  Venetian !  the  banditti  who 
suffered  yetterday  have  left  a  sixth  behind  them,  whose 
tinyle  arm  equals  those  of  the  other  Jive.  Ye,  who  need 
my  dagger,  teeh  me!  At  a  proof  of  my  skill,  let  St. 
Bertrand's  cave  be  searched;  'twat  there  I  stabbed  to 
tke  heart  the  senator  Carlo  Foscari. — From  the  Vene 
tian  bravo,  Ragantino." — Carlo  Foscari  ? 

Par.  The  duke's  near  kinsman,  who  had  disap 
peared  some  months  before. 

Con.  This  paper  shows  a  daring  mind. 

Par.  "  Ha  !"  cried  I,  when  I  had  perused  it, 
"  this  is  the  very  man  we  need !"  But  Rugantino 
knew  of  my  connection  with  his  deceased  associates, 
and  ere  I  had  time  to  seek  him,  he  found  me.  Oh ! 
'tis  the  ugliest  knave — his  face  so  deform'd  by  scars 
— his  eye-brows  so  black  and  bushy — then  his  smile 
is  a  terrific  grin,  and  when  he  laughs,  the  sound  is 
enough  to  scare  mirth  out  of  the  universe. 

Con.  But  Lomelino  and  Manfrone — 

Par.  He  has  engaged  to  despatch  them  the  in 
stant  that  he  receives  10,000  ducats. 

Con.  Oh !  a  trifle  !  Memmo  is  rich ;  he'll  furnish 
them. 

Mem.  I?  That's  ever  your  way.  Always  Memmo! 
and  nothing  but  Memmo ! 

Co>u  Simpleton !  If  our  plot  succeeds,  have  we 
not  promised — 

Mem.  Yes,  yes !  I  own  you  give  me  plenty  of 
promises — but  you  take  from  me  plenty  of  realities  ! 
However,  you  shall  have  the  10,000  ducats  this  once  ; 
though  I  protest,  it's  like  parting  with  ten  thousand 
drops  of  my  heart's  blood. 

Par.  Peace,  peace  !  Have  you  brought  the  arms, 
Contarino  ? 

Con.  Yes  :  where  shall  I  deposit- 
Par.  Oh !  at  Memmo' s,  where  we'll  meet  again 
at  ten  to-night. 

Mem.  The  arms  at  my  house  ?  Dear,  dear  !  now 
why  at  mine  ?  If  the  house  should  be  searched,  then 
I  shall  get  into  a  scrape,  and — 

•Par.  Silence!  It  shall  be  so.  Till  ten,  farewell, 
Contarino. 

Con.  Farewell.  [Exeunt  CON.  and  PAR. 

Mem  Now  that's  the  way  I'm  always  treated ! 
they  borrow  my  money,  make  me  their  scape  goat, 
snap  my  nose  off  on  all  occasions,  and  all  because 
I'm  rather  apt  to  be  afraid,  and  honest  enough  to 
own  it.  Hung  it!  I'll  try  whether  putting  on  a 
huff-bluff  look  like  themselves,  and  strutting  with  a 
swaggering  stride,  thus,  won't  awe  them  into — 
[Noise  without.]  Hey!  what's  all  this  uproar  ? 

Enter  Herald,  followed  by  JUANILLO,  BETTINA, 
PAOLO,  and  Mob. 

Juan.  Silence  ! 

Bet.  Aye,  aye  !  let's  hear  the  proclamation. 

Paolo.  Silence  !  silence  ! 

Juan.  Aye  :   silence  !  silence  ! 

Mt-m.  Why  don't  somebody  knock  that  fellow 
down,  who  makes  such  a  noise  with  crying  silence' 

All.  Knock  him  down !  knock  him  down !  silence  ! 

Herald.  [Reading. |  "  Whereas,  the  senator  Fos- 
tari  was  found  murdered  by  the  Bravo  Rugantino,  the 
Duke  hereby  promises  Jive  hundred  ducats  to  any  one 
who  shall  discover  where  the  murderer  is  concealed." 
God  save  the  Duke  ! 

ACT.    DRAMA. — NOS.    101    &    102. 


All.  Huzza! 

Mem.  Now,  friends,  here's  a  good  round  sum  to 
be  earned  by  some  of  you. 

Juan.  By  none  of  us,  Signor  Memmo.  Oh  !  thia 
Rugantino's  a  terrible  fellow!  why,  when  young 
Flodoardo  seized  the  five  other  banditti,  didn't  this 
Rugantino,  who  was  the  sixth,  still  contrive  to 
escape  ? 

Enter  STEPHANO. 

Steph.  I'm  beyond  my  time,  and  I  fear  Camilla- 
Hey-day,  what  do  all  these  people  here  ? 

Juan.  But  why  did  Flodoardo  leave  Venice  f 

Mem.  'Tis  suspected,  he  was  in  love  with  the 
duke's  daughter,  who  is  already  promised  to  the 
prince  of  Milan. 

Steph.  What  say  they  of  my  master. 

Juan.  Well,  before  he  left  us,  I  wish  he  had 
caught  this  Rugantino  as  finely  as  he  caught  his  five 
companions :  I  protest  I  can't  sleep  for  fear  of  the 
villain. 

Paolo.  Nor  I. 

Juan.  Nor  I. 

Steph.  I  see  Camilla  coming.  Now  then  to  scare 
them  away. 

Juan.  One  thing's  certain :  If  ever  Rugantino's 
found,  Flodoardo  is  the  only  man  to  take  him. 

Mem.  The  only  man  ? — Come,  come !  there  are 
others.  I  don't  boast  of  my  courage. 

Juan.  And  I'm  sure,  nobody  else  does,  who  knows 
you,  Signor. 

Mem.  But  if  I  once  set  eyes  on  this  Rugantino, 
I'll  put  myself  into  this  attitude,  spring  upon  him 
thus,  and  exclaim  in  a  terrible  voice— 

Steph.  [Approaches  softly.]  Rugantino's  coming  ! 

All.    [Running  off.}    Where?    where'?    where? 

Run  !  run  !  run  ! 

Steph.  [Advances,'  laughing.]  Rugantino's  name 
sent  them  off  like  so  many  peas  out  of  a  pop-gun. 
But  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  Signor  Memmo  ran 
by  far  the  fastest.  Now  then  for  this  antiquated 
duenna,  who,  in  defiance  of  time  and  her  looking' 
glass,  fancies  herself  a  girl  of  fifteen ;  and  who  is  so 
passionately  fond  of  dancing,  that  she  even  walks 
the  streets  in  a  fandango  step.  'Tis  a  hard  task 
which  the  prince  of  Milan  has  put  on  me,  to  make 
love  to  this  superannuated  coquette ;  but  as  he  in 
sists  that  no  means  of  shaking  Rosabella's  con 
stancy  to  Flodoardo  should  be  left  untried — she's 
here. 

Enter  CAMILLA. 

Cam.  Is  it  you,  Signor  Stephana  ? 

Steph.  And  is  it  you,  divine  object  of  my — 

Cam  Oh  ?  sweet  Signor,  no  raptures,  if  you  love 
me  !  'Tis  late,  and  I'm  so  prett  e,  as  the  French 
have  it,  I've  only  time  to  assure  you,  that  I've 
spared  no  pains  to  influence  my  lady  in  your  mas 
ter's  favour. 

Steph.  And  what  success — 

Cam.  Absolutely  none !  her  love  to  Flodoardo  is 
immoveable ;  but  perhaps  when  the  duke  shall  know 
of  her  attachment  to  this  needy  stranger,  his  re 
monstrances  may  induce  her  to  give  him  up— but 
bless  me  !  I  must  away,  for  I've  a  thousand  things 
to  do.  You  must  know,  that  to-morrow  night  the 
duke  gives  a  grand  fete  on  one  of  the  islands  of  tho 
Adriatic  sea,  in  honour  of  his  daughter's  birth-day. 
A  mask  is  to  be  performed,  called  "  The  Triumph 
of  Thetis  ;"  and  my  lady,  myself,  and  some  other 
beauties  of  the  court  are  to  represent  heathen  god 
desses.  Now  you  must  know,  that  I'm  reckoned 
evcelleat  in  a  mask. 
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Steph.  I  don't  doubt  it,  Signora ;  I  daresay,  I 
should  admire  you  in  a  mask  more  than  in  any 
other  way. 

Cam.  And  how,  do  you  think,  I  was  disguised  at 
the  last  masquerade  ? 

Steph,   How,  pray  ? 

Cam.  How?  As  Venus  !  Wasn't  that  charming? 

Steph.  As  Venus?  Ah  !  Signora,  how  admirably 
you  must  have  been  disguised  ! 

Cam.  Nobody  found  me  out  the  whole  night ! 

Steph,  I  dare  say  not;  how  the  devil  should  they? 

[Aside. 

Cam.  And  when  I  unmasked,  the  surprise  ! — 

Steph.  Was  excessive,  I  doubt  not. 

Cam.  Universal,  Signer!  As  to  the  duke,  he 
was  perfectly  thunderstruck. 

Steph.  Struck,  Signora  ?  He  must  have  been 
struck  all  of  a  heap  !  why,  if  I  had  been  there,  I 
don't  think  I  should  ever  have  recovered  it ! 

Cam.  And  now  guess,  which  of  the  heathen  god 
desses  1  am  to  be  to-morrow  night ! 

Steph.  I  can't  imagine — Medusa  perhaps ;  or  very 
likely  one  of  the  three — furies.  [Aside. 

Cam.  A  syren,  signor  !  a  syren  ! 

Steph.  A  syren  ?  Ah  !  signora,  I  shouldn't  have 
guess'd  that  in  a  century  ! 

Cam.  And  I've  such  a  divine  dress  !  I  shall  be 
all  over  sea-weed  and  cockle-shells,  with  a  comb  in 
one  hand,  and  a  looking-glass  in  t'other ;  and  I 
shall  dance  an  entire  new  pas  soul,  and — you  never 
saw  me  dance,  I  think  ? 

Steph.  Frequently ! 

Cam.  Indeed  !     Where,  pray  ? 

Steph.  [Bowing.]  In  my  dreams,  signora  ! 

Cam.  [Aside."]  In  his  dreams !  How  delicate  a 
compliment !  How  refined,  how  fanciful,  how  far 
fetched,  how  French ! 

Steph.  But  as  you're  to  be  a  syren,  oh  !  too  ador 
able  Camilla,  suffer  me  to  be  your  attendant  triton  ! 

Cam.  An  attendant  triton  ?  charming  !  Granted! 
granted,  sweet  signor ! 

Steph.  Then  need  I  not  envy  Neptune  himself 
the  possession  of  his  Amphitrite  ! 

Cam.  [Aside.]  Heroic  creature  !  Let  me  die, 
but  he's  quite  a  pastor  fido  ! — But  I  must  begone. 

Steph.  First  in  the  prince's  name  let  me  force 
this  jewel  upon  your  finger,  and  next  in  my  own 
print  a  kiss  on  your  snowy  hand  ?  [Kneeling. 

Cam.  Oh  !  mercy  !  I  desire— I  entreat — -je  vous 
jure — 

Steph.  [Rising,]  Nectar  and  ambrosia  ! 

Cam.  Oh  !  sweet  signor ! 

Steph.  Divine  signora  ! 

Cam.  Adieu  ! 

Steph.  Farewell! 

Both.  Adieu  !  adieu  !  adieu  !  Exeunt. 

Enter  PAROZZI. 

Par.  She  comes  !  my  lovely  victim  comes  !  But 
no  more  does  my  heart  melt  with  tenderness  at  thy 
sight,  Rosabella !  No :  hatred  fills  my  bosom 
wholly,  and  should  Rugantino's  dagger  fail,  my 
own — they  are  here !  Now  then  for  St  Rosa's 
shrine  !  Away  !  [Exit. 

[A  solemn  procession  crosses  the  stage.  ROSA 
BELLA,  LAURA,  and  Ladies,  Priests  with 
lighted  torches,  Sfc.  BETTINA,  JUANILLO, 
PAOLO,  and  Mob,  as  spectators. 

SCENE  II.— A  Hall  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  LOMELINO  and  MANFRONE. 
Man.  Enough,  Lomelino ;    the  prince  of  Milan 
may  depend  on  my  services. 


Lorn.  His  plans  are  daring  and  romantic,  it's 
true  ;  but  still — 

Man.   Hush  !   the  duke. 

Enter  the  DUKE,  with  a  paper. 

Duke.  Oh !  insolence  unparalleled  !  Look,  my 
friends  !  this  paper  is  from  Rugantino. 

Man.  How  ? 

Lorn.  And  it  contains — ? 

Duke.  Read!  read! 

Lorn.  [Reading.]  "  Duke  of  Venice, — In  your  late 
proclamation  you  promise  to  any  one  who  shall  dis 
cover  Rugantino,  fire  hundred  ducats;  now  to  any 
one  who  shall  seize  him,  I  promise  five  thousand.  Your 
servant,  signor  ;  Rugantino."  Unheard-of  assurance! 
But  how  did  this  paper  reach  you  ? 

Duke.  Will  you  believe  me,  friends  !  'Twas  fixed 
against  my  chamber-door  !  against  my  very  cham 
ber-door  ! 

Man.  Inconceivable  } 

Duke.  Nothing  is  safe  from  this  miscreant !  I 
tremble  for  myself — for  Venice — for  my  child — Say, 
where  is  Rosabella  ? 

Lorn.  She  ever  passes  the  night  preceding  her 
birth-day  in  St.  Rosa's  shrine  alone. 

Duke.  Alone  ?  In  this  time  of  danger  that  must 
not  be  !  Good  Manfrone,  tell  Camilla  to  bear  my 
orders,  that  her  lady  should  return  instantly.  [Exit 
MANFRONE.]  Follow  me,  Lomelino!  I  am  half 
mad  with  anger  and  confusion  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — An  illuminated  Church,  with  St.  Rosa's 
shrine  in  the  centre.  On  one  side  large  iron-grated 
doors;  on  the  other  a  magnificent  tomb,  on  which 
is  inscribed  "  Here  lies  Carlo  Foscari,  who  was 
inhumanly  murdered  by  the  Bravo,  Rugantino." 
The  PATRIARCH  OF  VENICE,  Monks,  PAROZZI, 
BETTINA,  JUANILLO,  PAOLO,  and  Spectators  are 
discovered  in  groups.  The  procession  enters  through 
the  iron  gates.  ROSABELLA  kneels  to  the  PA 
TRIARCH  ;  he  gives  her  his  benediction,  and  then 
orders  the  Spectators  to  withdraw;  they  all  obey, 
except  PAROZZI,  who  conceals  himself  behind  the 
tomb.  The  PATRIARCH  then  retires  with  the 
Monks,  closing  the  iron  gates  after  him.  ROSA 
BELLA  desires  to  be  left  alone,  and  LAURA  and  the 
Ladies  retire. 

Ros.  I  know  not  why,  but  an  unusual  dread  has 
seized  on  my  heart — this  sacred  place — the  dead  and 
awful  silence — that  tomb  too,  where  rests  the  mur 
dered  Foscari — Let  me  banish  these  terrors  in  prayer 
at  yonder  shrine.  Oh  !  Flodoardo.  [Going. 

[During  this  speech  a  Beggar  comes  slowly  from 
behind  a  tomb,  and  leans  on  a  staff. 

Beg.  Alack!  alack! 

Ros.  What  feeble  voice — ? 

Beg.  Will  no  one  aid  a  poor  old  man  ? 

Ros.  Lean  on  me,  father  !     Lean  on  me  I 

Beg.  Thanks,  dear  lady  !  The  dampness  of  these 
marble  walls — Alas  !  I  faint ! 

Ros.  And  there  is  no  seat — Stay  !  stay  !  [Draws  a 
couch  from  the  shrine ;  the  Beggar  sinks  upon  it : 
ROSABELLA  kneels  behind  him,  and  supports  his  head.] 
Rest  here,  father !  Perhaps  this  essence  may  re 
vive.  [Giving  a  smelling-bottle. 

Beg.  Kindest  lady  !  You  are — you  are  the  duke's 
daughter,  I  think  ? 

Ros.  I  am. 

Beg.  Oh !  dear  lady.  [Suddenly  altering  his  voice.] 
Start  not !  your  life  is  in  danger  ! 

Ros.  My  life? 

Beg.  [Clasping  her  hand.]  Hush  !  Fear  nothing  '. 


SCFNK    IV  ] 


RUGANTINO. 


You  shall  not  dip ;  but   if  you  value   existence,  be 
silent. 

Ros.  Unhand  me  !    I'll  fly,  and — 

[Attempting  to  yo  ;    the   Beggar  suddenly  ttartt 
up,  still  detaining  her,  and  whistltt ;  the  rinks 
on    one    knee,  at   if  imploring  mercy.      PA- 
ROZZI  spring*  from  behind  the  tomb. 
Par.   Is't  done  ?  [  The  Beggar  has  drawn  a  dagger, 
which  he  points  to  the  kneeling  ROSABELLA.]   Ha ! — 
Strike,  I  say !  Strike,  or  thus — 

[Drawing  hii  dagger  and  rushing  to  stab  her. 
Beg.  I  strike  !   [At  the  moment  that  P AROZzirawe* 
his  arm,    the  Beggar  stabt  him;  ROSABELLA  starts 
from  the  ground,  but  the  Beggar  still  detains  hert  and 
she  falls  exhausted  into  his  arms.]  Fear  not !  tremble 
not !  but  mark  me!     I  have  saved  your  life;  Rosa 
bella,  remember  that !     Remember  too,  that  from 
this  hour  our  fates  are  united  indissolubly  !  thou 
art  mine,  Rosabella ;  thou  never  shalt  be  another's. 
Ros.  Thine?  thine? 

Beg.  Mine!  [Holding  up  the  dagger.]  I  swear  it 
by  this  blood,  which  I  have  shed  for  thee !  by  this 
heart,  which  I  would  drain  for  thee  !  by  this  kiss, 
thou  Bravo's  bride ! 

Ros.  [Struggling.]  Fearful  man;  my  voice — my 
cries — 

Enter  CAMILLA,  by  the  iron  gate. 

Cam.  Signora,  I  come.     Help  !  murder,  murder ! 

[Exit. 

Beg.  I  must  away!  But  know'st  thou,  who  press'd 
thy  cheek,   Rosabella?     Go;    tell  thy  father,   the 
proud  duke,  'twas  the  Bravo  Rugantino  ! 
jRo*.  Rugantino  ? 

[She  staggers  back,  and  supports  hertelf  ^against 
a  pillar. 

Re-enter  CAMILLA,  followed  by  the  PATRIARCH,  and 
Monks,  with  torches;  LAURA  and  the  Ladies  also 
return^  in  confusion.  While  they  enter,  RUGANTIN* 
throws  off'  his  false  beard  and  Beggar's  dress,  and 
appears  as  a  Friar  ;  he  steps  behind  a  pillar,  draws 
a  cowl  over  his  face,  and  when  the  Monks  enter,  he 
mixes  with  the  crowd. 

Cam.  This  way,  this  way  ! 

Patriarch.  No  one  is  here. 

Cam.  'Twas  a  Beggar,  whose  bloody  dagger — 

Patriarch.  Search  every  aisle.     Away ! 

[They  disperse. 

Rug.  [As  he  passet  ROSABELLA,  w)w*e  Ladies  are 
listening  to  CAMILLA'S  story,  he  clasps  her  hand,  aid 
tays  in  a  low  voice]  Remember  ! 

Ros.  [Starting.]  Heavens!  that  friar  is— 

Rug.  [Shows  her  the  bloody  dagger.]  I  saved  your 
life! 

Ros.  Leave  me  !  save  yourself !   fly! 

Rug.  [Aloutl,  in  a  sanctified  tone.]  Benedicite ! 
fair  daughter.  [Exit. 

Ros.  I  die ;  oh,  support  me  ! 

[Her  Ladies  crowd  around  her;  the  PATRIARCH 
and  Monks  return. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Chamber  in  Memmo's  House. 

Enter  CONTARINO,  FALIERI,  and  GONZAGA.     Ser 
vants  bring  in  a  Table,  with  goblets,  lights,  Sfc. 
Pal.  'Tis  strange  that  Parozzi  is  not  yet  arrived. 
Con.  'Tis  past  the  hour  he  mentioned. 
Gon.  Memmo  too,  who  went  to  seek  him,  returns 
not. 

[During  these  speeches,  the  Servants  arrange  the 
table,  and  retire. 


Con.  Where  is  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  ? 
I'ul.   In  flic  ruined  Carthusian  Monastery.  When 
last  we  mustered — 

Mem.  {  H'itlmut.]  Contarino  !   Falieri ! 
Con.  'Tis  Memmo's  voice. 

MEMMO  rushes  in,  fallowed  by  Pis  AM. 

Mem.  There  !  there's  a  pretty  spot  of  work. 

Con.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mem.  There's  a  fine  kettle  of  fish. 

Con.  What's  the  matter,  I  say  ? 

Mem.  The  devil's  the  matter !  murder's  the  mat 
ter  !  hanging's  the  matter !  The  matter !  Parozzi 
is — he  is — I  can't  bring  my  tongue  to  speak  such  a 
terrible  word. 

Pit.  Friends,  Parozri  is  murdered. 

Con.  Murdered  ? 

Fal.  By  whom  ? 

Mem.  By  whom?  by  that  fiend  in  a  human  form; 
by  that  pest,  from  whose  knife  no  man's  throat  is 
safe ;  by  Rugantino. 

Con.  Fal.  and  Gon.  Rugantino  ? 

Pi*.  Even  so. 

Mem.  And  what's  worst,  Parozzi  has  let  him  into 
our  secret ;  and  to  obtain  his  own  pardon,  perhaps 
at  this  moment  the  Bravo  is  telling  all  to  the  duke. 

Con.  Confusion  !  [Noise  without. 

Fal.  Steps  on  the  stairs. 

Mem.  I  dare  say,  the  officers  of  justice. 

Gon.  Bar  the  door  ! 

[CONTARINO  bars  it  hastily — knocking. 

Mem.  We're  all  undone!  [Knocking. 

Con.  Is  there  no  outlet  ? 

Mem.  None,  none,  except  one.  Thirty  feet  high, 
out  of  the  window  into  the  canal !  [Knocking 

A  Voice.  [Without.]  Open,  I  say ! 

All  Consp.  What's  that  ?  what's"  that  ? 

Con.  Who  speaks  ? 

[The  door  bursts  open,  and  RUGANTINO  appeart 
in  his  Bravo's  habit  ;  hit  face  is  marked  with 
several  scars. 

Rug.  Rugantino  !  Your  slave,  sweet  gentlemen 
conspirators. 

Mem.  I'm  a  dead  man. 

Con.  You  among  us?     You,  Parozzi's  murderer? 

Rug.  Right,  but  mark  me,  I  loved  Rosabella, 
Parozzi  was  my  rival,  and  I  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  Now  swear  that  Rosabella  shall  be  mine, 
elect  me  your  chief,  and  I'll  keep  your  secret. 

Con.  You  our  chief?     Think  you  we'll  stoop— 

Rug.  Ye  have  stooped  to  vice ;  can  ye  stoop 
lower  ?  Will  you  accept  my  terms  ? 

All.  Never! 

Rug.  Then  go  your  own  way ;  mine  leads  to  the 
duke — to  the  duke,  sweet  signors  !  Farewell ! 

[Going. 

Con.  [Placing  himself  before  the  door,  which  ha 
closes.]  Not  so  fast!  draw,  friends,  draw!  the  vil- 
lian's  in  our  power,  and —  [All  draw. 

Rug.  In  your  power?  Ho.  ho!  [Laughing.]  Now 
listen.  When  I  left  my  home — 

Mem.  That  must  be  there  for  certain. 

[Pointing  downwards 

Rug.  Silence! 

Mem.  Oh,  mercy  on  me  ! 

Rug.  I  left  on  my  table  a  sealed  packet,  contain 
ing  a  full  account  of  your  plans.  This  packet,  if 
I  return  not  before  the  clock  strikes  eleven,  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  duke.  Now  then,  if  you  choose  to 
stab  me,  I'll  lend  you  a  sword  myself. 

[Throwing  himself  carelessly  into  a  neat. 

Con.  Before  eleven  ?  [  The  chimes  are  heard. 
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Mem.  And  hark  !  it  chimes  the  three  quarters. 
Oh  !  go,  go,  go,  my  dear  Rugantino! 

Rug.  Do  you  accept  my  terms  ? 

All.  We  do,  we  do ! 

Rug.  A  list  of  your  associates. 

Con.  Thou  hast  it.  [Giving  a  paper. 

Rug. -[Rises.]  So!  the  attack  must  be  made  to 
morrow  night. 

Con.  To-morrow  ?  The  emperor's  troops  not  ar 
rived — 

Rug.  ^Cowards  !  Have  ye  not  a  host  in  Ru 
gantino  ? 

Con.  It  must  not  be,  for — 

Rug.  No,  must  not  ?  Then  here  I  sit,  and  the 
clock  must  strike  eleven.  [Resuming  his  seat. 

Mem.  Sit?  sit?  For  heaven's  sake,  consent  to  every 
thing  if  he  will  but  go. 

Con.  I  could  tear  my  flesh.  Rugantino,  be  all 
as  thou  wilt.  But  time  flies — the  packet — 

Rvg.  Nay,  I  go  ;  but  first  some  wine. 

Mem.  [Filling  a  goblet  hastily.]  There,  there,  my 
dear  little  fellow ! 

Rug.  Now  pledge  me,  pledge  me  on  your  knees  ! 
[All  take  goblets  and  kneel,  except  RUGANTINO. 

All.  We  pledge  you,  Rugantino  ! 

Rug.  [Starts  from  his  chair.]  Ho,  ho  !  Look, 
how  low  guilt  can  reduce  the  proudest.  Rise,  rise  ! 
Rugantino  will  not  deign  to  drink  with  you.  [Dasli- 
ing  down  the  Goblet.]  Farewell  !  [Going. 

Con.  [ToFALiERi.]  At  least  I'll  watch  whither— 
[Following  him;  RUGANTINO  turns  suddenly 
round,  and  presents  a  pistol  at  him. 

Rug.  Follow  me,  and  I  fire.  This  pistol  can  kill 
but  one,  'tis  true;  but  who  among  you  chooses  to  be 
that  one  ? 

Mem.  Not  I,  I'm  sure  ! 

Rug.  Then  let  no  one  quit  the  room,  till  he  hears 
my  whistle,  or  he  dies.  [He  stops  at  the  door,  takes  iff 
his  hat,  and  bows.]  Sweet  signors,  eternally  your 
slave.  [Exit. 

Mem.  Thank  heaven  !  he's  gone  at  last. 

Con.  'Tis  in  vain  to  struggle. 

Fal.  We  are  in  his  toils ;  yet  if  he's  honest,  he'll 
be  a  powerful  ally.  [  The  whistle  is  heard. 

Con.  Hark!  'tis  the  signal. 

Fal.  Away  then  !  [Exeunt. 

Mem.  Aye,  aye,  away  with  you !  Oh  !  Memmo, 
Meinmo.  Memmo  !  Cursed  was  the  hour,  when  you 
poked  your  foolish  noddle  into  a  plot.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V.— Rosabella's  Chamber. 

Enter  ROSABELLA  and  CAMILLA. 

Cam.  Yes,  child;  your  adventure  with  this  Bravo 
has  made  the  duke  resolve,  that  you  shall  marry  the 
prince  of  Milan  instantly.  As  to  your  love  for 
Flodoardo — 

Ros.  Love,  Camilla  ?  Dear,  dear,  there's  no  love 
in  the  case  ;  what  I  feel  for  him  is  friendship — 
esteem  ;  and  surely  Flodoardo  deserves  to  inspire 
such  sentiments.  Deserves  ?  Ah,  what  does  Flodo 
ardo  not  deserve  ? 

Cam.  Very  well ;  then  you'd  be  quite  contented, 
were  Flodoardo  to  marry  another  woman  ? 

Ros.  Oh,  but  Flodoardo  would  not  marry  another 
woman;  of  that  I'm  quite  sure,  Camilla. 

Cam.  Ah  !  child,  child  !  I  see  this  Flodoardo  will 
make  you  give  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  your  dear 
good  father.  [Practising  her  dance. 

Ros.  Indeed?  Then  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  him.  This  odious  Flodoardo — to  make 


me   give   pain  —  I'm  quite  vexed  with  him — quite 
angry — I  don't  like  him  at  all ! 

Cam.  What,  not  like  him  ? 
.  Ros.  No,  not  at  all !  [Hesitating. 

Cam.  Not  at  all. 

Ros.  Not  that  I  hate  him  neither  ;  for  you  know, 
Camilla,  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  hate  this 
poor  dear  Flodoardo  ? 

Cam.  But  there  are  reasons  why  you  should  try 
to  forget  him. 

Ros.  Oh !  as  to  that,  I  protest,  I  vow  so  often 
every  day  to  think  no  more  of  him,  that  all  day  long 
I  think  of  nothing  else  !  and  when  he  declared  his 
love,  didn't  I  frown  and  order  him  to  quit  Venice  ? 
though  I'm  sure,  I've  done  nothing  but  weep  ever 
since  he  obeyed  me  ?  Now  what  can  I  do  more, 
Camilla  ?  I'll  go  to  my  father,  avow  everything  to 
him,  and  perhaps — 

Cam.  [Dancing.]  No;  that  step's  not  right. 

Ros.  And  why  is  that  step  not  right  ? 

Cam.  Because  first  you  should  sink  thus ;  then 
boree  thus,  then —  [Dancing. 

Ros.  What,  before  I  go  to  my  father  ? 

Cam.  Lord  !  child,  I  wasn't  thinking  about  your 
father ;  I  was  thinking  of  my  new  pas  seul,  which  I 
mean  to  dance  at  the  fete  to-morrow. 

Ros.  Psha! 

Enter  LAURA. 

Laura.  Signora  Camilla,  your  syren's  dress  is 
finished. 

Cam.  Oh !  charming  !  I  come,  dear  Laura. 

[Exit  LAURA. 

Ros.  What !  a  syren's  dress  ? 

Cam.  Yes;  as  you  are  to  be  the  goddess  Thetic, 
I  mean  to  be  one  of  your  syrens.  Oh  !  such  a  dress, 
Signora  !  [Going. 

Ros.  Stay,  stay,  Camilla.    Surely,  at  your  age — 

Cam.  My  age  ?  Let.  me  die,  child,  but  to  hear 
you  talk,  one  would  think  I  was  quite  passe'e!  Be 
cause  the  bud  is  more  delicate,  has  the  rose  full 
blown  no  merits  ?  Because  I  mayn't  do  for  the 
blaze  of  meridian  day,  is  there  no  such  thing  as 
candle-light  beauty  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  child,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  some  people  may  have 
scarcely  less  charms  than — some  people ;  and 
though  I  mayn't  represent  quite  as  well  as  yourself 
the  goddess  of  spring,  I  flatter  myself  I  may  still 
figure  with  great  effect  as  a  summer  syren.  But 
time  runs  away,  my  tire-woman  waits,  and  I  fly  to 
arrange  my  cockle-shells.  Adieu,  mademoiselle. 

[Exit,  dancing. 

Ros.  Poor  Camilla !  what  pity  that  with  so  good 
a  heart  the  levity  of  her  head — yet  why  blame  a 
folly  so  innocent,  and  which  keeps  her  in  such  good 
humour  with  herself  and  others  ?  Ah!  rather  let  me 
strive  to  dispel  my  own  delusion,  so  dangerous  to 
myself  and  so  repugnant  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends. 
Oh  !  Love,  love,  love  !  Dear,  dear,  I  wish  I  didn't 
know  what  the  disagreeable  word  means  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI. —  The  Duke's  Bed-chamber.  A  balcony 
in  the  centre  ;  on  one  side  a  bed  in  an  alcove,  on  the 
other  a  large  mirror. 

The   DUKE,    LOMELINO,   MANFRONE,    STEPHANO, 
BERTOLDO,    and     Attendants    discovered.       The 
DUKE  delivers  letters  to  STEPHANO,  who  goes  off". 
The  DUKE  dismisses  the  rest,  and  seats  himself. 
Duke.  Yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  owned,  this  Ru 
gantino  is  a  singular  character !     The   man,  who 
can  do  what  he  has  done,  must  possess  such  talents 
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and  such  courage,  as  at  the  head  of  an  anny  would 
enable   him  to  conquer  half  the  world  !     Would 
could  once  see  this  Rugantino! 

Rug.  [Who  during  this  speech  hat  come  toflly  from 
the  alcove,  and  now  clapt  the  DUKE  on  the  shoulder.* 
Look  up,  then ! 

[The  DUKE  ttartt  from  hit  chair ;  RUGANTINO 

nodt  to  him  familiarly. 
Duke.  Man— who  art  thou  ? 
Rug.  Thou  seest  me ;  and  can'st  doubt  ?     Well 
then,  I  am  the  Bravo   Rugantino;  Foscari's  mur 
derer,  and  the  republic's  most  devoted  slave. 

Duke.  llugantino,  thou  art  a  fearful,  a  detestable 
man ! 

Rug.  Aye  !  Well,  perhaps  I  am  so ;  but  at  least 
'tis  certain,  Andreas,  that  you  and  I  stand  on  the 
same  line ;  for  at  this  moment  are  we  the  two 
greatest  men  in  Venice,  you  in  your  way,  I  in 
mine.  [The  DUKE  movet  towards  the  door,  HUGAN 
TINO  bars  his  passage.]  Hold,  friend  !  not  so  fast ! 
we  must  first  have  some  conversation. 

Duke.  Indeed!  then  be  this  the  subject.  Mark 
me,  miscreant !  Instantly  confess  who  bribed  you  to 
murder  Foscari,  abjure  your  bloody  trade,  quit  the 
republic,  or  I  swear — 

Rug.  Quit  it  ?  abjure — and  why  should  I  do  all 
this?  through  fear  of  thee  ?  Ho,  ho  !  [Laughing.] 
through  fear  of  Venice  ?  Ha  !  Rugantino  fears  not 
Venice;  'tis  Venice  that  fears  Rugantino  !  Quit 
the  republic  ?  Well ;  on  one  condition — 
Duke.  Name  it. 

Rug.  'Tis  a  mere  tritie.  Give  me  your  daughter 
for  my  bride. 

Duke.  Insolent !  My  daughter  is  already  a 
prince's  bride.  Within  this  hour  my  written  pro 
mise  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Milan — 

Rug.  Aye?  Well,  well ;  within  another  hour  this 
dagger  in  the  prince's  heart  shall  make  your  written 
promise  void. 

Duke.  Has  heaven  no  lightnings  ? 

[Goet  to  his  teat. 

Rug.  Hear  yet  more  :  I've  sold  for  ten  thousand 
ducats  the  lives  of  your  friends  Lomelino  and  Man- 
frone :  now  give  me  Rosabella,  and  I'll  break  the 
bargain. 

Duke.   [Snatchet  up  the  light,  and   hastens  to  the 
door.]  Monster!  Guards,  guards  ! 
Rug.  Say  you  so  ?  Thus  then. 

[Takes  off  hit  hat,  and  ttriket  out  the  light  with 
it ;    then  steps  back   to   the  mirror,  which   he 
pushes  away,  and  passes  through  the  aperture. 
Duke.  Ha !  miscreant.     Lights  !  lights,  I  say  ! 

[  The  door  opens. 

Rug.  [Putting  his  head  out.]  Au  revoir,  good 
father  that  is  to  be.  [Closes  the  mirror. 

Enter  BERTOLDO  and  Guards,  with  torches. 

Duke.  Seize  him. 

Ber.  Whom,  my  lord  ?  We  see  no  one. 

[The  Guards  search  the  room. 
Duke.  Traitors  !  Have  you  let  him  pass  ? 
Ber.  Pass  ?  No  one  has  past  us. 
Duke.  Not  pass'd  you  ? 
Ber.  Nor  is  any  one  here. 

Duke.  My  brain  turus  round!  'Tis  a  fiend  in 
human  shape. 

Enter  ROSABELLA. 

Ros.  Dear  father,  what  means— 
Duke.  Oh  !  my  child — Rugantino— even  now  he 
Was  here. 

Ros.  Good  heavens ! 


Duke.  He  threatened  to — [To  BKHTOLDO.]  Call 
Manfrone  and  Lomelino  hither  instantly.  Fly  ! 

[Exit  BERTOLDO. 

Steph.  [  Without.]  Where  is  the  duke  ? 
Duke.  What  new  alarm? 

Enter  STEPHANO. 

Steph.  Justice,  justice  !  The  prince  of  Milan — 

Duke.  Say  on  !   Be  quick  ! 

Steph.  Within  this  hour  arrived  at  Venice.  Even 
now  I  found  him  in  his  chamber — bleeding — dying. 

Duke.  Heavens ! 

Steph.  He  murmured  "  A  base  assassin — "  and 
expired.  Near  him  lay  your  written  promise  ;  a 
bloody  dagger  was  struck  through  it,  and — 

Duke.  That  dagger — Bring  it !   Away  ! 

[Exit  STEPHANO. 

Enter  BERTOLDO. 

Ber.  [A  letter  in  his  hand.]  My  lord,  the  cham 
bers  of  Manfrone  and  Lomelino  both  are  vacant. 
In  vain —        [.4  sealed  packet  it  thrown  on  the  stage. 
Duke.  What's  that  ? 
Ber.  This  letter  was  thrown  into  the  balcony. 

[Giving  it  to  the  DLKE. 

Duke.  Maufrone's  hand?  I  tremble.  Read,  read, 
my  child. 

Ros.  [Opens  it,  and  reads.]  "  Lomelino  lies  dead  at 
my  feet,  and  his  mwderer  compels  me  to  write  this  in 
his  blood — /  die,  Andreas,  and  by  the  hand  of—" 

[Screams,  and  drops  the  letter,   which  the  DLKK 
snatches  up. 

Enter  STEPHANO  and  Guards. 

Steph.  Here  is  the  dagger,  and  on  the  hilt  stands 
the  name  of — 

Ros.   [Looking  at  the  dagger.]  )  ,m-    „ 

Duke     \ Examining  the  ZSfejf   TlS  H»g«»tlllo. 

Rug.   [Without.]   Ho,  ho! 

All.  Hark! 

[Some    run  to  the   balcony,  the   rest   remain   in 
amazement.] 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Palace  Gardens. 

"  Huzzas"  are  heard  without,  and  shouts  of  "  Flodo- 
ardo  !   Flodoardo  !" 

Enter  ROSABELLA  from  the  palace. 

Ros.  He  is  returned !  Flodoardo  is  returned  ! 
Oh  !  joy  past  utterance.  But  he  returned  against 
my  positive  orders ;  I  must  be  angry  with  him,  very 
angry.  But  alas  the  day  !  how  shall  I  manage  to 
conceal  my  pleasure.  See,  see,  he  comes  ! 

Enter  RUGANTINO,  clad  in  glittering  armour,  from  the 
palace.    Every  trace  of  deformity  is  gone. 

Rug.  [Aside.]  She's  here ;  and  oh !  so  lovely ! 
Alas !  sweet  maid  !  how  would  the  roses  of  thy 
cheek  grow  pale,  knew'st  thou,  that  the  man  now 
approaching  is  the  dreaded  Rugantino.  [He  ad 
vances,  bowing.]  Lady  ! 

Ros.  [Aride.]  Cavalier — I — you — you  have  been 
very  long  absent — that  is — I  mean — did  you  receive 
much  pleasure  from  your  travels  ? 

Rug.  Much;  for  everywhere  I  heard  the  praise 
of  Rosabella. 

Rot.  Flodoardo  !  will  you  again  offend  me  ? 
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Rug.  After  this  hour  I  shall  never  offend  you 
more.  Lady,  I  come  to  say  farewell — for  ever? 

Ros.  For  ever  ?  Ah  !  Flodoardo,  and  can  you  then 
leave  me  ?  Can  you  leave  my  father,  I  meant  to 
«ay  ? 

Rug.  Your  father? 

Ros.  His  friendship  for  you  is  so  warm— • 

Rug.  I  value  it  highly ;  but  it  cannot  make  me 
happy. 

Ros.  Does  then  your  happiness  require  so  much  ? 

Rug.  It  does,  it  does  !  But  one  boon  can  make 
me  happy ;  I  have  begged  for  it  on  my  knees  ! 
[Pressing  her  hand  to  his  tips.]  I  have  begged  for  it, 
Rosabella,  and  my  suit  has  been  rejected. 

Ros.  [Trying  gently  to  disengage  her  hand.]  En 
thusiast  ! 

Rug.  [Drawing  her  nearer  to  him.]  Rosabella ! 

Ros.  What  would  you  of  me  ? 

Rug.  Your  heart !  my  happiness  ! 

Ros.  Flodoardo  !    [Forces   her   hand  from   him.] 
Leave  me  !  I  command  you — leave  me  this  instant. 
[He  bows,  and  retires.     At   the  palace-gate  he 
stops,  and  waves  his  hand. 

Rug.  Lady,  farewell !  We  meet — no  more  ! 

Ros.  Stay,  oh  !  stay,  Flodoardo  !   I — I  am  thine. 

Rug.   [Rushing  back.]  Rosabella  ! 

Ros.  Thine,  and  for  ever ! 

[He  falls  on  his  knee,  and  she  sinks  upon  his 
bosom. 

Enter  the  DUKE  from  the  palace. 

Duke.  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? 

Ros.  [Shrieking.]  My  father! 

Duke.  How  has  my  confidence  been  betrayed. 

[He  turns  to  leave  them. 

Rug.  Stay,  noble  Andreas ;  stay,  and  hear — 

Duke.  Young  man,  what  excuse  ? 

Rug.  Excuse  !  Oh  !  I  need  none  for  loving  Ro 
sabella  ;  'twere  for  him  to  excuse  himself,  who  had 
seen  Rosabella,  and  not  loved  her.  Andreas,  I  adore 
your  daughter  ;  I  demand  her  for  my  bride. 

Duke.  You  ?  A  needy  stranger,  who — 

Ros.  [Hastening  to  the  DUKE,  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  hiding  her  face  in  his  bosom.] 
Oh !  be  not  incensed  with  him,  dear  father. 

Duke.  Rosabella,  hast  thou  given  this  youth  thy 
heart ;  given  it  to  him — irrevocably  ? 

Rug.  [Repeats,  and  presses  his  hand  against  his 
breast.]  Irrevocably  !  Ah  I 

[ROSABELLA  raises  her  head,  and  extends  her 
hand  towards  RUGANTINO. 

Duke.  I  am  answered.  Flodoardo,  you  see  this 
maid  ;  will  you  deserve  her  ? 

Rug.  Deserve  her  ?  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  I 
swear— 

Duke.  Mark  then !  The  murderer  of  Manfrone 
and  Lomelino,  of  Foscari  and  the  prince  of  Milan. 
Go,  bring  him  hither :  alive,  or  dead,  thou  must 
give  into  my  power  the  terrible  banditti-king,  Ru- 
gantino. 

Rug.  My  noble  lord  ! 

Ros.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no ;  he  must  not !  Too  surely 
this  detested  monster — 

Rug.  Detested !  Oh  !  silence,  Rosabella ;  at  least 
allow  me  to  hope.  Wilt  thou  swear,  Andreas,  that 
Rugantino  once  in  your  power,  nothing  shall  pre 
vent  Rosabella  from  being  my  bride  ? 

Duke.  I  swear  it. 

Rug.  Enough  !  Now  mark  me,  duke — You  give 
a  masque  this  night  in  the  Nereid's  Island  ? 

Duke.  I  do.    All  Venice  is  invited. 

Rug.  'Tis  well.     Let  my  purpose  be  kept  secret ; 


and  as  soon  as  all  those  are  arrived,  whose  names 
are  in  this  list,  \Giving  a  paper,]  your  guards  must 
surround  the  only  entrance  to  the  saloon.  Then  let 
them  discharge  their  muskets,  and  if  I  still  live,  at 
that  signal  will  I  produce  before  you  this  dreaded 
Rugantino. 

Duke.  You  shall  be  obeyed.     But  how— 
Rug.  No  questions.     I  must  away  ;  Rosabella — 
Ros.  [Weeping,  and  embracing  him.]   Oh  !    Flodo 
ardo — perhaps — Rugantino's  dagger— But   no,  no, 
no  :   Heaven  is  just,  heaven  is  merciful,  and  we  shall 
meet  again.     Away  then  !    Come,  father,  come  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  ruined  Monastery. 

Enter  FALIERI,  MEMMO,  and  GONZAGA. 

Fal.  Our  associates  not  arrived  ?  Yet  Rugantino- 
charged  us  to  muster  our  forces  here,  and  engaged 
to  meet  us  at  sunset. 

Gon.  'Tis  a  perilous  knave,  that  Rugantino. 

Mem.  Perilous  !  I  protest,  I'm  glad  our  plot  is  to- 
be  executed  to-night,  if  it's  only  that  I  mayn't  come 
into  contact  any  more  with  that  devil  incarnate.  I 
really  believe  he  deals  with  the  black  gentleman, 
and  that  no  mischief  happens  in  Venice  without  his 
having  a  finger  in  the  pie  !  If  any  one  dies,  it's  he 
kills  them ;  if  a  house  is  on  fire,  it's  he  kindles  it ; 
nay,  I'm  morally  certain,  'twas  he  that  occasioned 
the  last  earthquake. 

Fal.  Yet  at  least  he  keeps  his  word — Lomelino 
and  Manfrone  are  already  no  more. 

Mem.  Very  true,  but  yet — Heigho !  my  poor  ten 
thousand  ducats. 

Gon.  Hark! 

w  Fal.  'Tis  Contarino. — Now,  friend,  where's  Ru 
gantino  ? 

Enter  CONTARINO. 

Con.  Even  now  I  left  him.  Flodoardo  is  returned, 
and  Rugantino  thinks  it  good  to  dispatch  him  im 
mediately.  I  warrant  he'll  soon  give  a  good  account 
of  him. 

Mem.  Nay,  when  despatching  is  the  business,  to 
do  the  gentleman  justice,  he  loses  no  time. 

Con.  Are  you  all  invited  to  the  duke's  masque  to 
night  ? 

Fal.  All !  and  in  the  most  urgent  and  flattering 
manner. 

Con.  That's  well !  it  proves  we  are  not  suspected. 

Mem.  I  only  hope  there's  no  trick  in  all  this.  If 
this  show  of  kindness  should  be  only  a  take-in,  now 
— Mercy  on  me  !  my  teeth  chatter  at  the  thought ! 

Con.  Mark  me,  friends;  we  must  go  armed  to  the 
duke's. 

Fal.  Leave  his  highness  to  me ;  this  poniard  is 
quite  at  his  service. 

Gon.  The  whole  council  of  ten  are  invited. 

Con.  Down  with  them  every  man. 

Mem.  Aye,  aye  :  fine  talking :  But  suppose  it 
should  turn  out  to  be — "  Down  with  ourselves  ?" 

Con.  Silence,  thou  white-livered  wretch! 

Mem.  Come,  don't  be  so  snappish,  if  you  please. 

Con.  The  stroke  of  midnight  must  be  the  signal 
for  Gonzaga's  quitting  the  saloon,  and  hastening  to 
seize  the  arsenal. 

Fal.  As  soon  as  he  hears  the  alarm-bell,  the  ad 
miral  Adorno  will  lead  his  people  to  our  assistance. 

Con.  Oh  !  our  success  is  sure,  and — But  our  com 
rades  approach.  Be  alert,  friends ;  hasten  to  dis 
tribute  the  arms  and  crimson  scarfs,  which  are  to 
distinguish  our  partisans. 
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Enter  PISANI  and  Conspirators. — Scarfs,  sword 
pistols,  \c.  are  dixtriltutL'J  ;  and  turh  drawing  li 
sword,  they  kneel,  and  sweur  fidelity. 

Con.  Strangers  approach:  Disperse,  and  remem 
ber  that  the  signal  is — 

All.  Midnight!  [Exeunt,  severally 

Enter  the  DUKE  and  CAMILLA,  dressed  as  a  syren 
with  a  comb  ti  one  hand,  and  a  lo>jking-glass  in  th 
other. 

Duke.   What  news,  Camilla  ? 

Cam.  The  best,  your  highness.  Everything' 
ready,  the  Tritons  and  Nereids  are  dressed,  the  gon 
dolas  are  waiting,  and  we're  all  impatient  to  bi 
gone. 

Duke.  Why,  Camilla,  you  are  in  high  spirits. 

Cam.  In  spirits?  In  ecstasies!  My  head's  at  thi 
moment  a  chaos  of  the  most  enchanting  images,  o 
nothing  but  masks,  coloured  lamps,  and  musicians 
conchs,  cupids,  and  cockle-shells. 

Duke.  Delightful !  And  may  I  ask  what  you  ar 
to  be? 

Cam.  [Curtseying.]  A  syren,  your  highness. 

Duke.  A  syren  !  Truly,  Camilla,  'twas  lucky  for 
Ulysses  that  you  were  not  a  syren  in  his  days;  clos 
ing  his  ears  would  not  have  availed  him ;  he  musi 
have  closed  his  eyes  too. 

Cam.  [Curtseying.]  Oh!  mercy!  Oh!  heaven! 
Let  me  die,  but  your  highness  makes  me  blush  ! 

Duke.  'Tis  the  better  :  Nothing  becomes  beauty 
like  blushing.  [Exit. 

Cam.  So,  so  !  Such  warmth  !  "  Nothing  becomes 
beauty  like—"  Let  me  die  if  his  highness  isn't  a 
little  smitten  with  me  himself. 

Steph.  [  Without.]  Camilla  !)  Signora  Camilla ! 

Cam.  It's  Stephana ;  and  quite  tritonized,  I 
protest. 

Enter  STEPH  AND,  dressed  as  a  triton. 

Cam.  Charming,  signor  !  charming !  Well,  let 
me  die — But  sea-green's  a  most  becoming  colour  ; 
and  then  that  beard's  so  divinely  degagee,  as  the 
French  have  it. 

Steph.  Very  likely.  But  come,  come  !  the  duke 
stays  for  you. 

Cam.  Stays  for  me  ?  I  fly,  signor,  I  fly  !  Now 
then  for  the 'Nereid's  island.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. — A   Grotto.      In  the  centre,   a  large 
porch,  with  folding -doors. 

The  DUKE  is  seated  under  a  canopy  on  an  elevated 
throne  ;  FALIERI  stands  on  the  steps  of  it,  convers 
ing  with  him.  Two  gothic  seats  below  the  throne. 
— CONTARINO,  MEMMO,  and  GONZAGA  ;  LALIIA, 
PISANI,  Lords  and  Ladies,  Sfc. 

Con.  Look,  Gonzaga,  how  kindly  the  duke  smiles 
on  Falieri. 

Gon.  'Tis  plain  that  tie  suspects  nothing. 
Co»i.   Now,   Memmo,  what  are  become  of  your 
fears  ? 

Mem.  Fears  ?  I  feel  so  bold,  so  desperate,  that 
I  quite  long  for  midnight. 

Con.  [Laughing.]  Oh,  brave  Memmo!  [Music.] 
But  the  masque  is  beginning.  Look  !  Pun  and  the 
sylvan  deities  are  arriving  in  honour  of  the  birth 
day  of  Thetis. 

[A  procession  enters,  Pan  dancing,  Satyrs  and 
Hamadryads;  Diana  with  her  nymphs  ;  Mars 
in  his  chariot  ;  warriors  ;  Bacchus  seated  on  a 
ton;  bacchanals.  On  one  side,  Venus  with 


<  'njnd  rfeMMfb  ;  and  Minerva  on  the  other. 
Tli>-  celestial  jialace  comes  down  amidst  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  Jupiter,  Juno,  $c.  come  out  <>f 
the  palace,  i/7/iV/i  rf-uscends;  Pluto  and  Pro 
serpine  rise  on  a  burning  throne  ;  they  alight, 
and  the  car  sinks. 

Mem.  Well,  Pluto's  as  like  Rugan 

Con.   [Stopping  his  mouth  ]   Hush  ! 

[Proserpine  expresses  her  envy  of  the  beauty  of 
the  three  goddesses  ;  she  waves  her  sceptre,  and 
a  yoldeii   apple  appears  with    tills  inscription, 
"  For  the  fairest."     She  throws  it  before  them. 
They  conttnd  for  it.     Marine  music.     At  thit 
moment  a  volley  of  musketry  is  heard.     All 
start  in  horror;   the  music  stops  abruptly;  a 
dead  silence  for  a  moment. 
All  the  Guests.  What  was  that  ? 
Duke.  [Aside.]  'Twos  the  signal. 
Ho*.  [Aside  to  CAMILLA.]  My  heart  beats  ! 
Mem.  [To  the  DUKE.]  Suffer  me  to  inquire  what 
noise — 

[He  opens  the  folding-doors  ;  the  Porch   appears 

filled  with  Guards. 
Guards.  Back  ! 
Mem.  Guards? 

The  Guests.  Guards  ?    Guards  ? 
Duke.  Fear  nothing,  my  friends  !  this  precaution 
regards  no  one  here ;  but  know,  before  an  hour  ex- 
iires,  you  will  see  in  this  saloon — the  Bravo  Ru- 
jantino. 
All.  How? 
Duke.  Yes  !  Flodoardo  has  engaged 


Rug.  [Without.]  Give  us  way. 
Kos.  'Tis  he,  and  safe 


[The  Guards  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  RU 
GANTINO,  still  as  FLODOARDO,  rushes  in,  wrapt 
in  a  large  mantle. 

Mem.  Bless  me  !  I'm  afraid  that — 

Con.  Be  calm,  signor !  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 

Rug.  Signers,  you  all  know  my  business  here. 
Answer  then,  Duke  of  Venice;  have  you  not  sworn, 
hat  Rugantiuo  once  in  your  power,  nothing  shall 
irevent  Rosabella  from  being  my  bride  ? 

Duke.  I  have. 

Rug.  Know  then,  he  is  in  your  power — is  in  mine. 

Duke.  Dead  or  living? 

Rug.   He  still  lives. 

All  Consp.  He  lives  ! 

Rug.   He  still  lives,  signers.  Bowing. 

Ros.  [Embracing  CAMILLA.]  Did'st  thou  hear 
hat,  Camilla  ?  the  villain  still  lives !  Not  one 
Irop  of  blood  has  stained  the  innocent  hand  of  Flo- 
.oardo. 

hug.  Innocent  ?  Ah  !  now  then  be  prepared ; 
'11  produce  the  Bravo  before  you,  and— 

Cam.  Oh,  heavens  !  not  here,  signor  !  I  shall 
ie  of  a  thousand  little  fears,  if  you  bring  him  here. 

Mem.  And  I  shall  die  of  ten  thousand  little  fears. 

Rug.  Fear  nothing,  good  Camilla.  Be  seated, 
indreas.  Let  the  rest  arrange  themselves  behind 
10  duke — Hugantino's  coming. 

[The  DUKE  seats  himself;  ROSABELLA  on  one 
side  leaning  un  CAMILLA;  the  Conspirators 
are  on  the  other. 

Rug.  [Advancing  towards  the  porch.]  Rugantino  ! 
A  pause— he  retires  st 'ill  further  back.]  Rugantino  ! 

Ros.   I  tremble,  lest — 

RHI/.  [  H'ithin  the  porch,  but  still  in  sight,  though  his 
/-•A  is  turned  to  the  spectators.]  Rugantino  !  I  say. 

Ros.  [Rushing  towards  him.]  Oh!  venture  not, 
lodoardo. 

[At  the  moment  she  layi  her  nand  on  his  arm,  ha 
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throws  off  his  cloak  and  helmet,  and  appears  in 
the  habit,  and  with  the  countenance  of  the  Bravo. 

Rtig.   Ho.  ho. 

[ROSABELLA  falls  at  his  feet,  ANDREAS  starts 
from  his  chair.  Alt  utter  a  cry  of  surprise 
and  terror. 

Rug.  Now  then,  you  wished  to  see  the  Bravo 
Rugantino  ?  Here  he  stands,  and  is  come  to  claim 
his  bride. 

Con.  Without  there  !  guards  ! 

Rug.  [Presenting  a  pistol.]  That  word  again,  and 
you  never  speak  another  ! 

Ros.  [Recovering.]  Dreadful  illusion  !  Methought 
— Flodoardo — 

Rug.  Illusion  ?  Rosabella,  'twas  none ;  your  be 
loved  Flodoardo  and  the  Bravo  Rugantino  are  the 
same  ;  in  me  you  behold  both. 

Ros.  'Tis  false,  'tis  false  !  Flodoardo's  actions 
were  good  and  glorious  as  a  demi-god's.  Flodoardo 

and  thou Wretch,  whom  many  a  bleeding  ghost 

has  long  since  accused  at  the  throne  of  heaven, 
dare  not  thou  to  profane  the  name  of  Flodoardo. 
'Tis  false,  'tis  false  ! 

Rug.  Then  mark,  and  be  convinced.  [He  turns 
away,  and  in  a  moment  appears  with  FLODOARDO'S 
countenance  and  the  Bravo's  habit.]  Look  on  me 
now,  Rosabella  ;  you  see  me  changed  ;  but  change 
as  I  may,  of  one  thing  be  assured  ;  I  am  the  -man 
whom  you  loved  as  Flodoardo.  Rosabella,  dost 
thou  love  me  still  ? 

Ros.  [  Throwing  herself  on  CAMILLA'S  bosom.]  Man, 
man  !  Now  God  forgive  you  for  torturing  me  so 
cruelly. 

Duke.  Guards,  seize  him  !     To  the  scaffold  ! 

Rug.  What  ?  Have  I  not  kept  my  promise  ? 
Duke  of  Venice,  will  you  not  keep  your  oath  ? 

Duke.  It  was  given  to  the  virtuous  Flodoardo ; 
with  the  murderer  Rupantino  I  made  no  compact. 
Speak,  senators  ;  ought  I  to  keep  an  oath  so  made  ? 

Senators.  No,  no  !  to  the  scaffold  ! 

Mem.  Aye,  to  the  scaffold  ! 

Rug.  Is  it  so  then  ?  and  will  no  one  intercede  ? 
Signor  Contarino  !  one  word  in  my  favour — 

Con.  Away  !  address  not  thyself  to  me. 

Rug.  Good  Signor  Memmo,  plead  for  me.  You 
know  me  well,  and — 

Mem.  I  ?  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  you.  I 
never  saw  you  before — never  heard  of  you — and 
hope  never  to  see  or  hear  of  you  again. 

Rug.  What  ?  and  does  no  one  pity  the  wretched 
Rugantino  ?  No  one  ?  Are  all  silent  ? — all  ?  My 
fate  then  is  decided.  To  the  scaffold  !  [Going. 

Ros.  [Springing  forward,  and  falling  at  the  DUKE'S 
feet,  who  is  crossing  to  the  Conspirators.]  Mercy, 
mercy  !  Pardon  him — pardon — Rugantino. 

Rug.  Say'st  thou  so  ?  Ha,  an  angel  pleads  for 
Rugantino  in  his  last  moments. 

Ros.  He  is  a  sinner,  but  leave  him  to  the  justice 
of  heaven  !  He  is  a  sinner,  but  Rosabella  adores 
him  still ! 

Duke.  [Repulsing  her.]  Away,  unworthy  girl  !— 
he  dies. 

Rug.  And  can  you  look  on  with  dry  eyes,  while 
that  innocent  dove  bleeds  at  your  feet  ?  Go,  bar 
barian,  you  never  loved  her  as  she  deserved  !  [Raw- 
ing  her  from  the  ground.]  Now  then  she  is  yours  no 
longer;  thou  art  mine,  Rosabella — art  Rugantino's; 
thou  lov'st  me  as  I  would  be  loved ;  I  am  blessed, 
and  now  to  business.  [The  DUKE  returns  to  the 
throne.  He  places  ROSABELLA  in  CAMILLA'S  arms.] 
Within  there !  [He  tounds  a  whistle ;  Guards  rush 
in,  and  surround  the  Conspirators;  the  doors  are 


dosed  after  them.]    Guard  them   well.     You  have 
your  orders. 

Duke.  What  means — 

Rug.  It  means,  that  this  night  your  life  and  the 
constitution  of  Venice  were  doomed  to  conclude  to 
gether. 

Con.  Noble  Andreas,  believe  not — 

Rug.  Silence  !  I  know  your  whole  plot,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  by  my  orders  have  already  seized 
the  gentry  with  the  crimson  scarfs.  Duke,  still 
doubt  you  my  truth  ?  Mark  then  !  [Turning  to  the 
Conspirators.]  The  first  who  acknowledges  his  guilt 
shall  be  freely  pardoned !  I  swear  it,  I,  the  Bravo 
Rugantino. 

Mem.  [Falling  at  the  DUKE'S  feet.]  Venetians, 
Rugantino  has  told  you  true. 

Rug.  Live!    •  [MEMMO  me*. 

Mem.  So  I  will  as  long  as  I  can.  [Exit. 

Consp.  'Tis  false,  'tis  lalse  ! 

Rug.  False  ?  Then  hear  me,  and  then  tremble !  Man- 
frone  and  Lomelino,  the  duke's  friends  are  still  alive. 
[The  doors  fly  open  ;  MANFRONE  and  LOMELINO  ap 
pear.}  Away  with  them ! 

[The  DUKE  embraces  MANFRONE  and  LOMELINO. 

Ros.  Joy  !  joy !  Camilla,  joy  !  Rugantino  is  not 
then  a  murderer.  Alas  !  and  yet  Foscari's  death— 

Rug.  Fear  nothing,  my  love.  Chance  led  me  to 
the  cave,  where  Foscari  lay  robbed  and  wounded 
by  banditti,  and  before  the  venerable  man  expired, 
I  swore  to  revenge  his  murder :  traced  out  the  vil 
lains,  in  whose  society  I  received  some  hints  of  the 
conspiracy.  I  made  my  plans  for  defeating  it 
known  to  Lomelino,  who  assisted  me  in  my  designs ; 
he  taught  me  a  private  entrance  to  the  Duke's 
chamber,  and  persuaded  Manfrone  to  share  his  con 
cealment,  until  it  became  needful  that  their  deaths 
should  be  believed. 

Duke.  But  the  prince  of  Milan's  murder — 

Rug.  Was  imaginary.  Stephano  was  in  my  se 
cret,  and  acted  by  my  orders. 

Duke.  And  the  prince  of  Milan  himself— 

Rug.  \  Throwing  off  his  Bravo's  habit,  and  appear 
ing  splendidly  dressed  with  several  orders,  Sfc.]  Be 
hold  him  ! 

Duke.  Amazement ! 

Ros.  You  ?  you  the  prince  of  Milan  ? 

Prince.  Even  so.  The  perfidy  of  one  ungrateful 
woman  had  made  me  distrust  the  whole  sex  ;  and  I 
swore  never  to  unite  my  fate  but  to  her  who  would 
be  constant  to  me  under  every  circumstance.  Rosa 
bella  has  stood  the  trial ;  and  I  now  glory  to  salute 
as  Milan's  future  mistress  the  Bravo's  bride. 

Ros.  Oh,  happy,  happy  Rosabella ! 

Duke.  How  bright  a  sunshine  after  a  day  so 
stormy.  Forth,  forth,  my  son  !  Let  a  thousand 
torches  show  Venice  her  preserver !  Let  a  thousand 
voices  join  in  the  exulting  shout,  "  Honoured  be 
the  Bravo  ! — Happy  is  the  Bravo's  bride  !" 

All.  Huzza! 

[The  folding-doors  open  —  the  back  ground  is 
lighted  by  the  moon.  Neptune  and  Amphitrite 
enter — then  Nereids  and  Tritons,  STEPHANO  it 
among  them — then  CAMILLA  and  two  other 
females  as  Syrens. — Last  a  machine  repre 
senting  a  rock  of  red  coral  floating  on  a  silver 
sea,  whose  waves  are  in  motion.  On  the  sum 
mit  of  the  rock  is  a  brilliant  conch-shell,  in 
which  sits  ROSABELLA.  Artificial  zephyrs 
hang  over  her,  some  seeming  to  fan  her  with 
their  wings,  others  with  their  breath  to  impel 
>.  the  rock  forwards,  which  is  drawn  by  enormous 
Dolphins,  spouting  up  water;  while  on  the 
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head  of  each  ttandt  a  little  Cupid,  holding 
golden  rein$,  with  which  he  appear*  to  guide 
the  animal.  The  three  rival  (Joddettet  agree 
to  give  ROSABELLA  the  apple,  even  Prater- 
pine  applauding  the  decition.  The  Conch  tinki 
gently,  till  it  touchet  tke  earth,  when  ROSA- 


BELLA  quit*  the  machine,  and  receive*  the 
apple  from  the  Goddeuet. —  The  PRINCE  and 
ROSABELLA  enter  the  Conch,  u-hich  atcendt  to 
it*  former  elevation  ;  the  machine  movet  on  in 
triumph,  and  at  it  pattet  along  the  front  of  the 
ttage,  the  curtain  fall*. 
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MARQUIS  DE  LANCY 

DOCTOR 

LA  FLEUR 

JEFFREY 

PICCARD 

FRANCOIS. 

CONSTANCE 

LISETTB 

Servants. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Doctor's  Houte. 
Enter  CONSTANCE,  hattily,  meeting  LISETTB. 

Con.  Lisette,  Lisette !  who  do  you  think  I  have 
just  seen  ? 

Lit.  Your  old  guardian,  I  suppose. 

Con.  Do  you  think  I  should  look  thus  pleasant, 
if  it  were  him  I  meant? 

Lit.  Who,  then  ?  our  gaoler,  who  keeps  the  keys  ? 

Con.  What,  poor  Jeffrey  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  How  you 
talk '. 

Li*.  No,  no ;  I  guess  who  you  mean  :  the  young 
Marquis  de  Lancy ;  and  be  has  passed  so  frequently 
under  your  window,  within  these  few  days,  that  I 
am  amazed  your  guardian,  with  all  his  suspicions, 
has  not  observed  him. 

Con.  H«  has  walked  by  above  ten  times  within 


this  hour,  and  every  time  with  his  eye  fixed  up  to 
the  lattice  of  my  window,  and  I  had  no  heart  to  re 
move  from  it,  for  every  time  he  saluted  me  with  a 
most  respectful  bow. 

Lit.  Was  his  valet  with  him  ? 

Con.  No ;  but  I  saw  another  person  in  deep  con 
versation  with  him ;  a  strange-looking  man,  who 
appeared  like  one  of  the  faculty,  for  his  dress  very 
much  resembled  that  of  my  guardian's. 

Lit.  Who  could  it  be  ? 

Con.  But  what  most  surprised  me,  he  had  a  let 
ter  in  his  hand,  which  he  respectfully  held  up  to 
me,  but  I  could  not  reach  it 

Li*.  I  know  who  it  is  :  La  Fleur,  valet  to  the 
Marquis,  disguised  as  a  doctor ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but,  under  that  disguise,  he  will  find  means 
to  introduce  himself  to  your  old  guardian,  and,  per 
haps,  be  brought  into  the  very  house ;  and  if  I  can 
assist  his  scheme,  I  will ;  for  is  it  not  a  shame,  the 
Doctor  should  dare,  here  in  Paris,  to  forbid  you  and 
your  servant  to  stir  from  home ;  lock  us  up,  and 
treat  us  as  women  are  treated  in  Spain  ? 

Con.  Never  mind,  Lisette,  don't'  put  yourself  in 
a  passion  ;  for  we  can  learn  to  plot  and  deceive,  and 
treat  him  as  men  are  treated  in  Spain. 

Lit.  Right,  madam ;  and  to  prove  I  am  not  less 
inclined  than  yourself  to  Spanish  manners,  I  am  as 
much  in  love  as  you  are. 

Con.  Not  with  the  Marquis? 

Lit.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  better  where  it 
is  my  duty  to  love  ?  I  am  in  love  with  his  man. 

Con.  I  wish  I  knew  the  contents  of  that  letter  he 
held  out  to  me. 

Li*.  That  you  are  beloved — admired ;  I  can  tell 
e*ery  word  in  it ;  I  know  every  sentence  as  well  aj 
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if  I  had  read  it;  and  now,  madam,  it  is  my  advic 
you  sit  down  and  answer  it  directly. 
Con.  Before  I  have  read  it  ? 
Lis.  Yes,  yes ;  give  your  answer  at  the  time  yoi 
receive  his  letter ;  consider  how  convenient  it  wil 
be  to  give  the  one,  while   you  take  the  other  :  wi 
are  so  watched,  you   know,  that  we  ought  to  let  ni 
opportunity  pass,  for  fear  we  should  never  get  an 
other  ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  finds  means  to  sen< 
his  letter,  you  must  take  the  same  to  return  your's. 
Con.  But  if  my  guardian  should  ever  know  I  ha( 
written  to  a  gentleman — 

Lis.  I'll  write  for  you :  and,  should  there  be  an) 
discovery,  the  letter  will  be  in  my  hand-writing 
not  your's.  We  must  lose  no  time  ;  the  Doctor  ii 
abroad  at  present,  and  it  must  be  both  written  anc 
delivered  before  his  return. 

[Goes  to  the  table,  and  writes 
Con.  But,  my  dear  Lisette — 
Lis.  Don't  put  me  out. 
Con.  What  are  you  saying  ? 
Lis.  [Writing.]  What  you  are  thinking. 
Con.  You  don't  know  my  thoughts. 
Lis.  I  do.     And  here  they  are,  in  this  letter. 
Con.  Let  me  look  at  it. 

Lis.  No,  don't  examine  your  thoughts,  I  beg  you 
won't :  [Folds  the  letter.]  besides,  you  have  no  time 
to  read  it ;  I  must  run  to  the  garden-gate  and  de 
liver  it  immediately.  The  worst  difficulty  is  having, 
for  near  an  hour,  to  supplicate  this  poor,  simple,  de 
crepit  fool  of  the  old  Doctor's  to  open  me  the  gar 
den-gate  for  a  moment.  Jeffrey  ! 

Con.  The  Doctor  has  lately  appointed  Jeffrey  his 
apothecary ;  he  is  busy  preparing  of  medicines,  and 
will  be  angry  at  being  disturbed. 

Lis.  No  matter ;  it  may  save  the  life  of  some  of 
his  master's  patients. 

Enter  JEFFREY,  with  a  bandage  on  his  left  eye,  and 
one  on  his  right  leg. 

Jef.  You  made  me  overthrow  the  whole  decoction. 

Lis.  Great  apothecary  ! 

Con.  And  alone  worthy  the  physician  under  whom 
you  have  received  instructions  ! 

Jef.  I  am  very  sorry  ^overthrew  the  decoction, 
for  it  was  for  my  use  :  my  leg  is  in  pain  still,  and  I 
am  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  dog  was  not  mad. 

Lis.  I  tell  you,  I  am  sure  he  was  not ;  and,  had 
you  suffered  him  to  live,  it  would  have  proved  so. 

Jef.   My  master  ordered  me  to  kill  him. 

Lis.  Merely  to  make  you  believe  he  was  mad,  and 
to  shew  his  skill  by  pretending  to  preserve  you  from 
the  infection. 

Jef.  Nay,  don't  speak  against  my  master. 

Lis.  Who  was  it  undertook  to  cure  your  eyes  ? 

Jef.  He ;  and,  thank  heaven,  Lisette,  I  shall  not 
suffer  any  more  from  that ! 

Lis.  Why,  then,  do  you  wear  a  bandage  ? 

Jef.  To  hide  the  place  where  it  was. 

Lit.  And  is  it  thus  the  Doctor  cured  you  ? 

Jef;  He  was  so  kind  to  put  my  left  eye  out,  in 
order  to  save  the  right. 

Con.  Well,  still  you  are  more  fortunate  than  the 
god  of  love  ;  for  he  has  no  eyes  at  all. 

Jef.  And  I  shall  have  two,  very  soon  ;  for  my 
master  has  promised  to  buy  me  one  at  the  great 
manufactory,  which  will  be  much  handsomer  thau 
either  of  my  other — a  very  handsome  glass  one. 

Lis.  And  if  the  Doctor  will  remake  you  thus, 
piece  by  piece,  in  time,  my  dear  Jeffrey,  you  may 
become  a  very  pretty  man  :  but  you  know,  Jeffrey, 
I  love  you  even  as  you  are. 


Jef.  Love  me  !  that's  a  good  joke.  Lisette,  I  am 
afraid  you  want  something  of  me,  you  speak  to  me 
so  pleasantly. 

Lit.  Want  something  of  you  !  How  could  such 
an  idea  enter  your  head  ? 

Jef.  Because  when  you  don't  want  something  of 
me,  you  huff  me  and  cuff  me  from  morning  to  night, 
eh,  eh  !  you  look  no  more  as  you  do  now.  Why,  if 
I  were  dying,  I  durst  hardly  speak  to  you. 

Lis.  Well,  henceforward,  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain.     But  do   you  know,  Jeffrey,  I  have  a 
little  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
Jef.  Ay,  I  thought  so. 

Con.  My  dear  Jeffrey,  we  will  make  you  any  re- 
compence. 

Jef.  What  is  it  you  want  ?  If  I  can  do  it  without 
offending  my  master,  I  will. 

Lis.  If  you  don't  tell  him,  he'll  never  know  it. 

Jef.  But  I  tell  him  everything ;  he  pays  me  my 
wages  for  telling,  and  I  must  not  take  them  without 
earning  them. 

Con.  If  money  be  of  such  value  to  you,  here,  take 
my  purse. 

Jef.  No ;  it  is  not  money  I  want,  it  is  something 
else. 

Lis.  What,  what,  then  ? 

Jef.  Oh !  Mrs.  Lisette,  you  know  what  I  want, 
but  you  always  denied  me. 

Lis.  Psha !  if  I  could  grant  it,  indeed,  without 
my  master  knowing  it— 

Jef.  Oh  !   I  won't  tell  him  of  that,  I  protest. 

Con.  Well,  Jeffrey,  what  is  your  favour  ? 

Jef.  Just  one  salute  of  Mrs.  Lisette. 

Lis.  Oh !  if  that's  all,  after  you  have  obliged  us, 
you  shall  have  twenty. 

Jef.  But  I  had  rather  have  one  now,  than  the 
twenty  you  promise  after. 

Lis.  Come,  then,  make  haste,  if  it  must  be  so. 

Jef.  [Salutes  her.]  Oh !  the  first  kiss  of  the  girl 
one  loves  is  so  sweet ! 

Lis.  Now  you  are  ready  to  comply  with  our  re 
quest  ? 

Jef.  Tell  me  what  it  is  ? 

Lis.  To  give  us  the  key  of  the  garden-gate. 

Jef.  I  am  very  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you. 

Lis.  Why  not? 

Jef.  For  several  reasons. 

Lis.  Tell  me  one. 

Jef.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  got  the  key— 
my  master  took  it  with  him  when  he  went  out. 

Lis.  You  know  you  tell  a  falsehood :  he  has  not 
3[ot  it.  Is  this  your  bargain  and  your  gratitude  ? 

Jef.  Nay,  if  you  are  angry  at  that,  give  me  the 
uss  again. 

Lis.  Ugly,  foolish,  yet  artful  and  cunning  wretch  ! 
eave  the  room.  You  make  love  to  me,  indeed !  Why, 
always  hated  you,  laughed  at  you,  and  despised 
ou. 

Jef.  I  know  that.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  when  you 
poke  so  kindly  to  me,  you  wanted  something  ?  how, 
hen,  could  you  expect  me  to  oblige  you  ? 

Lis.  I  shall  ever  detest  the  sight  of  you. 

Jef.  Unless  you  want  something,  and  then  you'll 

all  me  again — and  then  I  shall  kiss  you  again.   Ha, 

"a,  ha!  [Exit,  shewing  the  key. 

Lis.  I  never  was  so  provoked  in  my  life. 

Con.  My  dear  Lisette,  if  our  two  lovers,  the  Mar- 

uis  and  his  servant,  prove  no  more  fortunate  in 

aeir  schemes,  than  we  have  been  in  ours,  I  fear  I 

must,  according  to  his  desire,  marry  the  Doctor,  aud 

ou  Jeffrey. 

Lis.  I  marry  Jeffrey  !  Here  comes  the  Doctor. 
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Enter  DOCTOR. 

Doc.  What  an  indignity!   I  can't  put  up  with  it; 
I  can't  bear  it;   I'm  ready  to  choke  with  passion  ! 
Con.  Dear  sir,  what  is  the  matter? 
Doc.  I  am  disgraced,  ruined,  undone ! 
Con.  And  what  has  caused  it,  sir  ? 
Doc.  A  conspiracy  of  the  blackest  kind.     Man's 
weakness  has  arrived   to  its  highest  summit;  and 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  merit  to  draw  upon  us 
the  moi-t  cruel  persecution. 

Lit.  Ah!  I  understand:  the  faculty  have  been 
conspiring  against  you. 

Doc.  They  have  refused  to  grant  me  a  diploma  ; 
forbid  me  to  practise  as  a  physician  ;  and  all  because 
I  don't  know  a  parcel  of  insignificant  words,  but  ex 
ercise  my  profession  according  to  the  rules  of  reason 
and  nature.  Is  it  not  natural  to  die?  Then,  if  a 
dozen  or  two  of  my  patients  have  died  under  my 
hands,  is  not  that  natural  ? 
Lit.  Very  natural,  indeed. 

Doc.  But,  thank  heaven  !  in  spite  of  the  scandal 
ous  reports  of  my  enemies,  I  have,  this  morning,  nine 
visits  to  make. 

Con.  Very  true,  sir :  a  young  ward  has  sent  for 
you,  to  attend  his  guardian  ;  three  nephews  have 
sent  for  you,  to  attend  their  uncles,  very  rich  men  ; 
and  live  husbands  have  sent  for  you,  in  great  haste, 
to  attend  their  wives. 

Doc.  And  is  not  that  a  sign  they  think  what  I  can 
do?  Is  it  not  a  sign  they  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  my  skill?  And  the  faculty  shall  see  I  will  rise 
superior  to  their  machinations.  I  have  entered  upon 
a  project  that,  I  believe,  will  teaze  them :  I  have 
made  overtures  to  one  of  their  proiessed  enemies,  a 
man  whom  they  have  crushed,  and  who  is  the  chie 
of  a  sect  just  sprung  up;  of  which  perhaps,  you 
never  heard ;  for  simply,  by  the  power  of  magnetism 
they  can  cure  any  ill,  or  inspire  any  passion. 
Con.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Doc.  Yes  ;  and  every  effect  is  produced  upon  the 
frame  merely  by  the  power  of  the  magnet,  which  i 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  physician,  as  a  wand  of  i 
conjurer  is  held  in  his ;  and  it  produces  wonders  in 
physic,  equally  surprising. 

Con.  And  will  you  become  of  this  new  sect  ? 
Doc.  If  they  will  receive  me ;  and,  by  this  time 
the  president  has,  I  dare  say,  received  my  letter,  am 
I  wait  impatiently  for  an  answer. 

Enter  JEFFREY. 

Jef.  A  doctor,  at  the  door,  desires  to  speak  wit 
you. 

Doc.  A  doctor  in  my  house  ! 

Lit.  I  dare  say  it  is  the  magnetising  doctor  yo 
have  been  writing  to. 

Doc.  Very  likely  ;  I  dare  say  'tis  Doctor  Mys 
tery ;  shew  him  in,  Jeffrey. 

Jef.  Please  to  walk  this  way,  sir.  [Exi 

Enter  LA  FLEUR,  dretsed  at  a  doctor. 

La  F.  Doctor,  I  hope  I  have  your  pardon,  tha 
though  no  farther  acquaintance  than  by  letter, 
thus  wait  upon  you  to  pay  my  respects- 
Con.  [To  Lis.]  It  is  the  same  I  saw  with  th 
Marquis. 

Lit.  [Atide.]  And  it  is  La  Flcur,  his  valet. 
La  F.  And  to  assure  you,  that  I,   and  all  m 
brethren,  have  the  highest  respect  for  your  talents 
and  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  a  member  of  ou 
society. 

Due.  I  nresume,  sir,  you  are  Doctor  Myster 


ithor  and  first  discoverer  of  that  healing  and  sub- 
nie  art,  Animal  Magnetism. 
La  F.   I  am. 

Doc.  And  it  will  render  you  immortal :  my  curi- 
ily  to  become  acquainted  with   the  forms  and  ef- 
•  t<   <if  your  jiuwer   is  scarcely  to  be  repressed  a 
.oment.     Will  you  indulge  me  with  the  smallest 
•et-imen  of  your  art,  just  to  satisfy  my  curiosity? 
La  F.  You  are,  then,  entirely  ignorant  of  it? 
Doc.  Entirely. 

La  F.  And  so  am  I.  [.4*uk."|  Hem — hem !   you 
,ust  know,  Doctor- 
Doc.  Shall  I  send  the  women  out  of  the  room  ? 
La  F.  By  no  means  ;  no,  no ;   but  I   will  shew 
oth  you  and  them  a  specimen  of  my  art  directly, 
"ou  know,  Doctor,  there  is  an  universal  fluid,  which 
>reads  throughout  all  nature. 
Doc.  A  fluid  ? 

La  F.  Yes,  a  fluid — which  is — a — fluid — and  you 
now,  Doctor,  that  this  fluid — generally  called  a 
uid — is  the  most  subtle  of  all — that  is,  the   mout 
ubtle.     Do  you  understand  me  ? 
Doc.  Yes,  yes. 

La  F.  It  ascends  on  high,  [Looking  down.]  and 
escends  on  low ;  [Lookiny  up.]  penetrates  all  sub- 
tanccs,  from  the  hardest  metal  to  the  softest  bosom 
—you  understand  me,  I  perceive  ? 
Doc.  Not  very  well. 
La  F.  I  will  give  you  a  simile,  then. 
Doc.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you. 
La  F.  This  fluid  is  like  a  river — You  know  what 
river  is  ? 

Doc.  Yes,  certainly. 

La  F.  This  fluid  is  like  a  river,  that — that  runs 
— that  goes — that  gently  glides — so — so — so— while 
here  is  nothing  to  stop  it ;  but  if  it  encounter  a 
mound  or  any  other  impediment — boo — boo — boo — 
t  bursts  forth — it  overflows  the  country  round— 
;hrows  down  villages,  hamlets,  houses,  trees,  cows, 
and  lambs  ;  but  remove  obstacles  which  obstruct  its 
course,  and  it  begins  again,  softly  and  sweetly,  to 
flow,  thus — thus — thus — the  fields  are  again  adorned, 
and  everything  goes  on,  as  well  as  it  can  go  on. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  animal  fluid,  which  fluid  obeys 
he  command  of  my  art. 

Doc.  Surprising  art !  But  what  are  the  means  you 
employ  ? 

La  F.  Merely  gestures,  or  a  simple  touch. 
Doc.  Astonishing !   give  me  some  proof  of  your 
art  directly  ;  do  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

La  F.  1  will ;  and  by  holding  up  this  wand,  in 
which  is  a  magnet,  in  a  particular  position,  I  will 
so  direct  the  fluid,  that  it  shall  immediately  give 
you  the  most  excruciating  rheumatism,  which  will 
last  you  a  couple  of  hours.  I  will  then  change  it  to 
the  gout;  then  to  strong  convulsions;  and  after, 
into  a  raging  fever ;  and  in  this  manner  shall  your 
curiosity  become  satisfied. 

[Holdt  up  hit  wand  at  if  to  magnetite. 
Doc.  Hold,  Doctor !    I  had  rather  see  the  experi 
ment  on  some  one  else. 

La  F.  Oh  !  then,  sir,  I  have  now  at  my  house,  a 
patient  whom  the  faculty  have  just  given  up  as  in 
curable  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  disorder  is  of  a 
most  violent  and  dangerous  kind,  I  will  have  him 
brought  here,  and  I  will  teach  you  to  perform  his 
cure  yourself. 

Doc.  By  the  power  of  magnetism  ? 
La  F.  By  the  power  of  magnetism. 
Doc.  That  would  do  me  infinite  honour,  indeed : 
but  why  bring  him  to  my  house?  pray,  who  is  hef 
La  F.  A  young  man  of  quality. 
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Con.  Dear  sir,  let  him  be  brought  hither,  and  let  I      Doc.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times, 

me  see  the  cure  performed.  Lis.  Excellent !                                                  \Exit. 

Doc.  [Takes  LA  P.  aside.]  I  can't  say  I  approve  Doc.  Her  maid  has  overheard  us. 

of  a  young  mau  being  brought  into  my  house;  for  La  F.  No,  no  ;  but  take  me  into  another  apart- 

you'  must  know,  Doctor,  that  young   lady  is  to  be  ment,  and  I  will  explain  to   you  what,  at  present, 

mv  wife ;  as  we  are  not  exactly  of  an  age,  another  you  are  not  able  to  comprehend :  alter  which,  you 

J  *  •!!  'A      _  _i I ,1       ,T_.I._U        —  . A! 4. 


may  make  an  impression. 


will  permit  me  to  step  home,  and  fetch  my  patient 


La  F.  Consider  my  patient's  state  of  health  ;  he    hither 

Doc 
ward's  affection,  I  can  have  nothing  to  apprehe 


Doc.  Certainly :  when  I  am  in  possession  of  my 

nd 


is  like  a  dying  man. 

Doc.  But  he'll  be  well  after  I  have  cured  him. 

La  F.  Very  true.  [DOCTOR  whispers  LA  F.]  True;    from  him.     And  you  are  sure  she  will  now  become 
certainly  it  is.  [They  whisper  again,    favourable  to  me  ?  You  are  sure  I  shall  attract  her? 


Con.  Why  this  whispering?    1  am  ignorant 
:e  the  virtues  of  your  art,  Doctor ;    but  I  am 


what 

are  the  virtues  of  your  art,  Doctor ;    but  1  am  sure 
it  has  not  that  of  rendering  you  polite. 

La  F.  Pardon,  madam;  I  was  but  instructing  the 
Doctor  in  some  particulars  of  which  you  may  here 
after  have  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

Lis.  I  doubt  that,  sir ;  unless  your  art  could  ren 
der  this  solitary  confinement  we  are  doomed  to, 
agreeable. 

La  F.  Before  the  end  of  the  day,  you  shall  prefer 

it  to  all  the  false  pleasures  of  the  gay  world ;  for 

what  are  more  false  than  the  pleasures  derived  from 

balls,  masquerades,  and  theatres  ? 

Doc.  Very  true. 

Lis.  Well,  I  must  own  I  love  a  theatre. 
La  F.  The  worst  place  of  all,  to  frequent ;  once 
in  my  life  I  was  present  at  a  theatrical  representa 
tion  ;  but   such  a  piece  did  I   see ! — ah  !  the  most 
dangerous  for  a  young  woman  to  be  present  at. 
Lis.   Pray,  sir,  what  was  it  ? 


La  F.  Yes,  sure — by  the  loadstone.         [Ereunt. 


ACT   11. 


SCENE    I. — Another  Apartment 
House. 


in   the   Doctor's 


Enter  LISETTE  and  CONSTANCE. 

Lis.  I  overheard  it  all ;  and  he  has  given  your 
guardian  the  wand  in  which  you  heard  him  say  the 
magnet  was  contained  ;  and  while  he  keeps  it,  it  is 
to  magnetise  you,  and  force  you  to  love  him  in  spite 
of  yourself. 

Con.  All  this  agrees  with  the  letter  he  has  given 
me  from  his  master,  in  which  the  Marquis  informs 
me  by  what  accident  that  letter  my  guardian  sent 
to  the  doctor  who  professes  magnetism,  fell  into  his 


La  F.  An  honest  gentleman,  of  about  seventy    hands,  and  immediately  gave  him  the  idea  of  dis 
years  of  age,  was  before  the  audience  in  love  with  a  I  guising  his  valet,  and  sending  him  hither  under  the 
younglady  of  eighteen,  whom  he  had  brought  up  from    name  of  that  doctor.     But  where  is  La  Fleur  now  ? 
her  infancy,  and  whom  he  meant  to  make  his  wife.         Lis.  Just  left  your  guardian,  and  gone  home  to 
Doc.  Very  natural.  bring  the  patient  you  heard  him  speak  of;  and  I 

La  F.  A  young  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,    would  lay  a  wager,  that  very  patient  is  no  other  than 
because  he  was  young,  rich,  and  handsome,  ima- 1  the  Marquis  himself. 


gined  he  would  suit  the  lady  better. 

Doc.  Just  like  them  all. 

La  F.  He,  therefore,   disguised  his  valet,  who, 

under  the  mask  of  friendship,  introduced  himself  to 

this  good  man,  the  guardian. 

Doc.  A  villain  !  he  deserved  to  be  hanged. 

La  F.  And  seized  the  moment  when  he  embraced 

him,  as  I  now  embrace  you,  to  stretch  out  his  hand, 

while  it  was  behind  him,  and  convey  a  letter  to  the 

lady's  waiting-maid. 

[Embraces  the   DOCTOR,   and  exchanges  letters 
with  LISETTE  ;  LISETTE  gives  the  letter  she 
receives  to  CONSTANCE  ;  LA  FLEUR  puts  the 
other  into  his  pocket. 
Lis.  And  she  gave  him  another.    I  have  seen  the 
play  myself;  and  it  was  very  well  acted.     [Retires. 
La  F.  And  is  it  not  scandalous  to  put  such  ex 
amples  before  young  people  ? 

Con.  And  pray,  Doctor,  do  you  think  I  am  not 
under  sufficient  confinement,  that  you  take  the  same 
methods  to  make  me  still  more  unhappy. 


Con.  But  for  what  end  is  all  this  ? 

Lis.  That  they  have  planned,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  For  the  present,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  pretend  an  affection  for  your  guardian. 

Con.  It  will  be  difficult  to  feign  a  passion  my  heart 
revolts  at. 

Lis.  Never  fear  your  good  acting :  besides,  I  will 
take  an  equal  share  in  it. 

Con.  How?  you! 

Lis.  I'll  fall  in  love  with  the  Doctor  as  well  as 
you.  If  the  magnetism  affect  you,  why  not  have  the 
same  power  over  me  ?  and  if  it  make  you  love  him, 
it  shall  make  me  adore  him. 

Con.  Hush!  here  he  comes.  [They  retire. 

Enter  DOCTOR,  with  the  wand. 

Doc  [Aside.]  What  he  has  told  seems  so  very 
surprising,  that  nothing  but  proofs  can  thoroughly 
convince  me  ;  and  now  for  the  proof. 

[Looks  at  CONSTANCE. 

Lis.  [Aside  to  CON.]  He  ogles  you ;  cast  a  tender 


La  F.  [To  the  DOCTOR.]  Why  does  your  ward    look,  and  accompany  it  with  a  sigh. 


dislike  confinement  ? 

Doc.  Because  she  dislikes  me. 

La  F.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Doc.  Yes,  I  think  I  am. 

Con.  I  am  dying  with  curiosity  to  read  my  letter, 
[Aside,  and  exit. 

La  F.  This  wand  shall  cause  in  her  sentiments 
the  very  reverse.  In  this  is  a  magnet  which  shall 
change  her  disposition.  Take  it ;  [Gives  the  wand.] 


Con.   [Sighing.]   Alas  ! 

Doc.  My  dear  Constance,  my  lovely  ward,  what 
— what  makes  you  sigh  ?  Weariness  of  your  con 
finement,  I  suppose  ? 

Con.  [Sighing.]  Ah!   sir. 

Doc.  Come,  come;  I  confess,  the  restraint  you 
have  been  under  has  been  too  much,  and  I  am  not 


surprised  you  have  taken  a  dislike  to  me. 
Con.  A  dislike  to  you!   Ah,  sir  !   [Sighing. 


Oh! 


and,  while  you  keep  it,  she  will  be  constrained  to   guardian ! 

love  you  with  the  most  ardent  passion.  [Going  to  speak,  turns  away,  and  hides  her  far* 
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Dye.  [yfaYfa]  I  believe  it  will  do.  Come,  come, 
Constance,  do  not  sigh  and  make  yourself  uneasy  ; 
you  shall  not  live  many  weeks  thus  retired,  for  I  am 
thinking  of  marrying  you  very  soon  [She  turns 
eagerly  to  him]  to  a  fine  young  gentleman. 

[She  turns  away  from  him. 
Con.  Ah  !  cruel. 

Doc.  What  did  you  say  ?  If  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  beloved  by  you,  let  me  have  the  hap 
piness  to  hear  it  from  yourself. 

Con.  Yes,  cruel  man !  some  invincible  power 
compels  me,  in  spite  of  my  resistance.  Yes,  I  love 
you. 

Li*.  And  I  adore  you. 

Doc.  What,  you,  too?  I  did  not  expect  that. 
Lit.  No,  mine  is  not  merely  a  love,  but  a  rage — 
a  Tiulence — I  doat  to  distraction — love  you  to  the 
loss  of  my  health,  of  spirits,  of  rest  and  life. 

Con.  If  you  do  not  take  pity  ou  the  passion  which 
burns  in  my  heart — 

Lit.  If  you  can  be  regardless  of  the  flames  which 
consume  me  with  violence — 

Con.  Can  you  be  insensible  of  my  tender  plead 
ings  ? 

Lit.  Take  care  how  you  turn  my  affection  to 
hatred. 

Doc.  [Aside.]  What  a  terrible  situation  I  have 
got  myself  into  !  the  effect  of  the  magnetism  is  very 
natural;  it  acts  upon  one  as  well  as  another;  but 
Lisette's  love  is  very  troublesome.  I'll  call  Jeffrey 
in,  and  give  up  part  of  my  power  to  him ;  he  will 
take  the  wand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  charm  Lisette. 
Con.  Why  do  you  thus  run  from  me  ?  Is  this  the 
return  my  love  demands  ?  But  be  not  uneasy ; 
death  shall  deliver  you  from  an  object,  whose  pas 
sion  you  despise. 

Doc.  Oh  !  that  you  could  but  read  what  is  written 
in  my  heart ! 

Lit.  Ah!  sir,  behold  the  state  [Kneels.]  to  which 
you  have  reduced  a  poor  innocent.  If  I  am  treated 
with  kindness,  I  am  naturally  soft,  gentle,  and 
tender ;  but,  if  I  am  neglected,  [Riting.]  by  all  that's 
great  and  precious,  I  will  do  some  strange  thing 
either  to  you  or  my  rival ! 

Doc.  This  Lisette  is  so  furious,  she  makes  me 
tremble ;  I  must  put  an  end  to  her  affection.  [Aside.] 
Jeffrey  ! 

Enter  JEFFREY. 

Jef.  Here,  sir  ;  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? 

Doc.  Take  this,  and  carry  it  to  my  study. 

[Gtcej  the  wand. 

Jef.  Yes,  sir;  directly. 

Dor.  Stop  a  moment,  Jeffrey  ;  stop  a  moment ! 

Jef.  Two  or  three  moments,  if  you  please. 

Doc.  [Aside.]  Now  we  shall  see  what  effect  it  has. 

Lit.  [To  CON.]  I  see  through  this  design  ;  let  us 
fall  in  love  with  Jeffrey. 

Con.  With  all  my  heart. 

Doc.  Well,  Jeffrey — and — and  how  do  you  do, 
Jeffrey  ? 

Jef.  Pretty  well,  considerirp  my  leg,  where  the 
dog  bit  me,  and  considering  I  can  only  see  with  one 
eye. 

Lw.  But  even  that  misfortune  does  not  prevent 
your  looking  very  agreeable,  Jeffrey. 

Doc.  [.dride.]  It  succeeds  ;  she  is  taken. 

Jef.  What  are  you  beginning  to  laugh  at  me  again  ? 

Li*.  Laugh  at  you  !  No,  Jeffrey.  I  now  wonder 
how  it  was  possible  I  should  ever  laugh  at  you  :  how 
becoming  is  that  bandage  !  and  the  eye  we  do  see 
has  a  thousand  times  more  bewitching  charms  for 


the  absence  of  that  we  do  not.     Dear  madam,  only 
observe  him. 

Con.  Who  can  resist  that  amiable  figure,  dearest 
Jeffrey. 

Jef.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Doc.  \  Aside.]  This  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Jef.  I  think  the  mad  dog  has  bit  us  all. 

Li*.  Is  it  possible  you  can  love  Jeffrey  ?  No,  nc  ; 
your  situation  forbids  it.  Take,  take  my  master;  I 
resign  him  to  you. 

Con    No,  I  resign  him  to  you. 

Li*.  I  will  not  have  him. 

Doc.  This  is  a  very  disagreeable  situation. 

Li*.  Jeffrey,  will  you  be  deaf  to  my  passion  ? 

Con.  Yes,  I'm  sure  he  will  prefer  me. 

Jef.  No,  I  won't :  I  have  been  in  love  with  her 
this  twelvemonths,  and  I'll  make  choice  of  her. 

Con.  Then  what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Doc.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  Give  me  that ; 
[snatches  the  wand;}  and  do  you  make  up  some 
medicine's. 

Jef.  Ah  !  my  dear  Lisette,  you  have  made  me  so 
happy,  I  must  shake  hands. 

[Ojffcis  to  take  her  hand,   he  slaps  his  face. 

Lis.  Learn  to  behave  with  more  reserve  for  the 
future. 

Jef.  Ecod  !  I  think  you  have  not  behaved  with 
much  reserve.  Did  you  not  hang  upon  me,  and 
say  you  loved  me  ! 

Li*.  Love  you  !  Behold  my  master,  and  do  not 
imagine  I  can  love  any  but  him. 

Con.   No;  who  can  love  any  but  him  ? 

Doc.  This  is  worse  and  worse  !  Where  is  the 
Doctor  ?  If  he  do  not  come,  and  give  me  some  re 
lief,  I  am  a  ruined  man.  [Loud  knocking.]  Jeffrey, 
see  if  that  is  him,  [I-'. tit  JEFFREY.]  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  is;  and  with  him  the  young  patient,  on  whom. 
I  am  to  prove  my  skill.  Constance,  and  you,  Li 
sette,  leave  the  room  for  the  present. 

Con.  Yes,  if  you  will  go  with  me.  But  how  do 
you  think  it  is  possible  for  me  to  leave  you  ?  A 
feeling,  which  I  cannot  explain— 

Li*.  And  one  I  cannot  explain — 

Doc.  But  I  am  going  to  prescribe,  and  it  is  im 
proper. 

Enter  LA  FLEUR,  leading  the  MARQUIS  DE  LANCY, 
dressed  in  a  handsome  robe-de-chambre. 

La  F.  This,  Doctor,  is  your  patient.  This  is  the 
renowned  physician,  from  whom  you  are  to  expect 
a  cure. 

Due.  He  looks  surprisingly  well,  considering  how 
much  he  has  suffered. 

La  F.  That  renders  his  case  the  more  dangerous. 
I  would  rather  a  patient  of  mine  should  look  ill,  and 
be  in  no  danger,  than  look  well,  and  be  in  imminent 
danger. 

Mar.  To  conceive  the  sufferings  I  have  under 
gone,  a  being  must  be  transformed  !  he  must  be 
more,  before  he  can  conceive  what  I  have  felt ;  for 
months  have  1  led  this  agonizing  life !  But  I  am 
told,  Doctor,  you  can  put  an  end  to  my  disorder; 
you  have,  in  your  possession,  that  which  can  give 
me  ease  ;  but  by  what  science  you  are  master  of  so 
great  a  power,  I  own,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

La  F.  Dear  sir,  you  know  not  all  the  resources 
in  the  art  of  medicine ;  trust  firmly,  that  you  are  in 
the  hands  of  persons  well  informed  and  well  prac 
tised.  We  know  how  to  give  nature  a  fillip 

Doc.  Doctor  Mystery,  do  you  use  your  authority 
with  these  females,  to  leave  us  to  ourselves. 

Ccm.  I  can't  go. 
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Lis.  Nor  I. 

La  F.  I  believe  it  is  very  true,  [Feels  their  pulse.] 
No,  they  can't  go  ;  no,  the  force  of  the  attraction 
will  not' suffer  them  to  go.  [To  DOCTOR.]  What  do 
you  think  of  the-  power  of  magnetism  now  ? 

Doc.  It  has  double  the  power  I  desire,  and  I  wish 
it  not  to  act  on  Lisette. 

Con.  [  To  Lis.]  I  hope  the  Marquis  is  not  really  ill. 

La  F.  I  will  remedy  that.  [  Whispers  to  the  DOC 
TOR  while  the  MARQUIS  makes  signs  of  love  to  CON 
STANCE.]  Now  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  do;  I'll 
turn  the  whole  affection  of  the  maid  upon  myself. 

Dec.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

[LA  FLEUR  whispers  to  the  DOCTOR  again. 

Mar.  [Apart  to  CONSTANCE.]  One  word  only  : — 
will  you  be  mine,  should  my  scheme  prove  successful? 

Con.  What  is  it  ? 

Mar.  I  have  no  time  to  say — but  answer  me,  will 
you  be  mine  ? 

Con.  I  will. 

Doc.  [Apart  to  LA  FLEUR.]  Very  well,  extremely 
well :  this  will  do  very  well ;  and  now  deliver  me 
from  her  love  as  soon  as  you  can. 

La  F.  I  must  approach  her,  and  'tis  done.  [Goes 
to  LISETTE,  makes  signs  of  magnetism,  and  speaks 
apart.]  I  am  in  love  with  you,  feign  to  be  so  with  me. 

Lis.  I  am  in  earnest,  without  fvigaiug. 

La  F.  So  much  the  better ;  it  will  appear  more 
natural.  [To  the  DOCTOR.]  It's  done;  observe  how 
she  looks  at  me. 

Doc.  What  an  art ! 

La  F.  But  I  will  shew  its  power  in  a  manner  yet 
more  astonishing. 

Con.  [Apart  to  the  MARQUIS.]  I  was  on  the  point 
of  being  married  to  my  guardian. 

Doc.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mar.  [Forgetting  himself,  and  in  warmth.]  Dis 
traction  !  that  must  never  be  ! 

[DOCTOR  turns  to  him  in  surprise,  LISETTE  per 
ceives  it. 

Lis.  Oh,  heavens  !  look  to  the  patient. 

La  F.  One  of  his  fits  has  seized  him.  [MARQUIS 
pretends  a  Jit.]  But  it's  nothing ;  it  will  soon  be  over. 

Mar.  Nay,  do  not  hide  yourself.  Oh  !  oh  !  that 
I  could  plunge  this  steel  [holds  up  his  handkerchief] 
a  hundred  times  in  that  detestable  heart.  Come  on, 
monster,  and  acknowledge  thy  conqueror,  expiring 
under  this  hand. 

Doc.  I'll  go  into  the  next  room.  It  is  me,  I  be 
lieve,  he  is  going  to  kill. 

La  F.  But  he  has  no  weapon  ;  don't  be  afraid. 

Con.  [To  LA  F.]  Oh  !  dear  sir,  relieve  him  from 
this  terrible  fit. 

Doc.  Do ;  I  beg  you  will. 

La  F.  I  cannot  wholly  relieve  him  at  present ; 
but  you  shall  see  me  change  the  manner  of  his 
raving.  Behold  my  power  !  [Pretends  to  magnetise.] 
See,  his  countenance  changes;  his  looks  express 
tenderness.  Now  it  is  no  longer  fury  that  trans 
ports  him  ;  but  the  soft  langour  of  love  now  per 
vades -his  senses. 

Mar.  [Looking  at  CONSTANCE.]  Oh!  charming 
Arpasia ! 

La  F.  Arpasia  was  the  name  of  his  first  love  :  he 
fancies  himself  near  to  her. 

[The  MARQUIS  kneels  to  CONSTANCE. 

Mar.  Is  it  you,  then,  whom  I  behold  ?  But,  alas  ! 
you  do  not  suspect  what  I  have  suffered  in  your  ab 
sence  ;  and  I  only  retain  my  life,  in  the  pleasing 
hope  of  one  day  passing  it  with  you,  and  rendering 
your's  as  happy  as  my  own.  .  What  am  I  to  think  of 
this  silence  ?  You  do  not  answer  to  my  tender  com 


plaints.  Ah  !  you  hate  me,  you  despise  me  !  But 
dread  the  effects  of  this  contempt;  I  feel  it  is  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  all.  [Rising. 

Lis.  He  is  going  into  his  raving  fit  again.  Pray, 
madam,  speak  to  him,  if  it  be  but  a  word. 

Mar.  Speak  to  me  one  word,  if  it  be  only  one 
word  ! 

La  F.  Your  ward  is  afraid  of  disobliging  you ; 
but  give  her  leave  to  speak  to  him,  if  it  be  but  one 
word,  only  to  be  witness  to  a  scene  so  nouvelle. 

Doc.  But,  harkye  ! 

La  F.  Psha,  psha !  She  looks  at  you  for  consent : 
tell  her,  she  may  say  yes — just  yes. 

Doc.  But  why  suffer  her  to  speak  ? 

La  F.  Consider  you  are  in  possession  of  the  mag 
net,  and  nothing  can  prevent  the  power  of  thatcharm. 

Mar.  Ah  !  cruel !  Ought  I  thus  to  wait  for  a  word 
from  those  lips  ?  You  wish,  then,  to  behold  me  die  ? 

Doc.  Well,  well;  answer  him,  yes. 

Mar.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Con.  Yes. 

Mar.  [Kisses  her  hand.]  1  am  transported  ! 

Doc.  [Endeavouring  to  separate  them.]  Hold, 
hold  !  This  is  a  fit  as  powerful  to  me  as  it  is  to  you. 

Lis.  Dear  sir,  let  him  alone ;  he  may  fall  into  his 
rage  again. 

Mar.  What  thrilling  transport  rushes  to  my  heart ! 
all  nature  appears  to  my  ravished  eyes  more  beau 
tiful  than  poets  ever  formed  !  Aurora  dawns  ;  the 
feathered  songsters  chant  their  most  melodious 
strains ;  the  gentle  zephyrs  breathe  their  choicest 
perfumes,  and  the  inspiring  scene  intoxicates  my 
very  soul ! 

Doc.  Come,  change  this  fit  into  another. 

Mar.  And  you,  who  listen  to  me,  partake  my  joy. 
Come  and  dwell  with  me  under  the  shady  branches 
of  the  river-side.  Come,  lovely  shepherdess;  [takes 
hold  of  CONSTANCE  ;]  come,  young  shepherd;  [takes 
hold  of  the  DOCTOR  ;]  mingle  in  the  dunce. 

Lis.  Come,  young  shepherd. 

[  Takes  hold  of  the  DOCTOR  with  one  hand,  and 
LA  FLEUR  with  the  other. 

Doc.  I  can't  dance. 

Mar.  In  vain  you  refuse.  Pass,  with  gentle  steps, 
the  mossy  banks,  and  join  in  the  rural  pastime. 

[They  all  dance. — Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Doctor's  House. 

Enter  LISETTE  and  LA  FLEUR. 

Lit.  But  when  is  this  farce  to  end  ? 

La  F.  My  master,  now  he  is  introduced,  will  take 
advantage  of  some  circumstances,  to  obtain,  either 
by  force  or  stratagem,  the  Doctor's  consent  to  his 
wishes  ;  and  as  he  finds  he  is  beloved  by  the  young 
lady,  which,  before,  he  was  in  doubt  of — 

Lis.  Psha  !  he  might  easily  have  guessed  her  sen 
timents.  A  young  woman,  weary  of  confinement  as 
she  was,  is  easily  in  love  with  the  first  young  man 
who  solicits  her  affections. 

La  F.  And  may  I  hope  you  love  me  ? 

Lis.  Ay,  sir;  I  am  weary  of  confinement,  like  my 
mistress. 

La  F.  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Lisette  ! 

Lis.  But  while  Jeffrey  keeps  the  keys  of  every 
door,  no  creature  can  either  go  out,  or  enter,  with 
out  his  leave. 
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La  F.  And  is  there  no  way  to  get  rid  of  him  ? 
/./.v.  Yes  ;  a  thought  strikes  me  this  moment  :  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  a  neighbour's  dog  bit  him,  and 
our  doctor,  'merely  to  shew  his  skill  in  the  cure, 
persuaded  him  tir-'d<>g  was  mad.  Suppose  we  make 
the  Doctor  himself  believe  he  was  really  so,  and 
that  poor — 

Enter  DOCTOR,  with  the  wand. 

Doc.  He  has  had  another  fit ;  but  I  have  just  now 
left  him  in  a  sound  sleep,  which  came  upon  him  as 
suddenly  as  any  of  his  waking  paroxysms. 

La  K  If  that  be  the  case,  he  must  be  left  alone ; 
we  will  not  disturb  him. 

Lit.  [Aside  to  LA  F.]  When  I  return,  be  sure  to 
confirm  whatever  I  shall  say.  [Exitr 

Doc.  What !  have  you  persuaded  her  to  leave  you? 

La  F.  Yes,  for  a  little  while. 

Doc.  Why,  too  much  of  love  is  something  tedious. 
I  come  once  more  to  talk  with  you,  Doctor,  upon 
this  surprising  art ;  which,  though  you  have  taken 
such  great  pains  to  explain,  I  am  still  far  from  com 
prehending  so  much  as  I  think  I  ought. 

La  F.  1  will,  before  long,  give  you  such  proof. 
Re-enter  LISETTE,  followed  by  JEFFREY. 

Lit.  Oh  !  save  me  !  or  I'm  a  dead  woman  ! 

Doc.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Jef.  This  is  no  joke,  and  I  won't  take  it  as  such. 

Lit.  [Goet  between  LA  F.  and  DOCTOR.]  Have  a 
care  of  him.  Speak  low ;  he'll  be  at  us. 

Doc.  Will  he  be  at  us  ? 

Lit.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Jeffrey  is  mad  ! 

Doc.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Lit.  I  found  him  in  his  bed,  gnawing  the  bed 
clothes;  and,  when  he  saw  me,  he  would  have 
gnawed  me.  [The  DOCTOR  turns  to  him.]  Don't  look 
at  him,  sir  !  don't  look  at  him  ! 

Doc.  Why,  I  don't  think  this  possible  ;  the  dog 
that  bit  him  was  not— 

Lit.  Indeed,  sir,  he  was  as  mad  as  ever — 

La  F.  Indeed,  the  poor  creature  looks  as  if  some 
horrible  infection  had  seized  him. 

Doc.  Why,  I  can't  say  but  I  think  he  does. 

LM.  And  I'll  give  you  the  true  proof  immediately. 
[Throu's  a  (/lass  of  water  at  him. 

Jef.  What's  that  for  ?    How  dare  you  use  me  thus  ? 

Lit.  There  !  you  see  what  a  dislike  he  has  to 
water. 

La  F.  That  is  a  symptom  which  confirms  our 
suspicions. 

Doc.  An  evident  sign  of  the  hydrophobia ! 

La  F.   Yes,  of  the  hydrophobia. 

[LISETTE  comet  with  another  glatt  of  water  to 
throw  at  him  ;  at  the  sight  of  which  he  starts. 

Lit.  See,  see,  how  he  looks,  only  at  the  sight  of 
water. 

Jef.  If  you  dare  throw  any  more  upon — 

[Holds  up  his  hand. 

Doc.  Lisette,  let  him  alone.  It  is  dangerous  to 
push  the  poor  creature  to  extremities.  Doctor,  sup 
pose  we  magnetise  him  ? 

La  F.  No ;  magnetism,  in  cases  like  this,  can 
have  no  effect. 

Doc.  What  remedy,  then  ? 

La  F.  I  know  of  but  one  :  to  smother  him. 

LM.  The  only  thing  in  the  world. 

Doc.  And  we  ought  to  lose  no  time,  if  it  must  be 
done. 

Jef.  What,  smother  me  ?  [Fallt  onhit  knees  to  the 
DOCTOR.]  Oh  !  sir,  have  pity  on  me. 

Doc.  Don't  be  frightened  ;  it  will  be  over  in  ten 
minutes. 


././;    Hut  I  had  rather  not. 

/J..r.  Hi  grate  ful  wretch!  do  you  consider  the 
consequence  of  living  ? 

Lin.  For  shanve,  Jeffrey!   don't  ask  such  a  thing 
Dot:.  Hut,   since  he   won't  consent  with  a  good 
grace,  we  must  seize  him  all  three  together. 
Jef.  Ah  !  metty,  what  will  become  of  me? 
Lit.  [Aside  to  JEFFREY.]  Run  out  of  the  house, 
and  never  come  back,  if  you  would  save  your  life. 

I  JEFFREY  run*  off". 

La  F.  He  sha'n't  escape.  Stop  him  there  !  [Exit. 
Doc.  Why,  he  has  run  into  the  street !     What  a 
deal  of  mischief  he  may  cause ;  and,  as  I'm  alive,  he 
has  run  away  with  all  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 
Lit.  But,  luckily,  the  doors  are  open. 
Doc.  But,  why  does  not  the  doctor  come  back  ? 
Lit.  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  not  leave  him  till 
he  has  secured  him  in  some  safe  place  where  he  can 
do  no  mischief. 

Enter  CONSTANCE. 

Con.  Dear  sir,  come  to  the  assistance  of  your  pa 
tient  ;  he  has  followed  me  to  my  chamber,  and 
frightened  me  out  of  my  senses :  I  thought  he  were 
going  to  die.  Indeed,  sir,  he  is  very  ill ;  I  am  sure 
he  can't  live  long. 
Enter  MARQUIS  DE  LANCY,  creeping  slowly  to  the 

couch,  as  if  unable  .0  walk. 

Mar.  Oh !  Doctor,  relieve  me  from  this  pressure, 
or  I  die. 

,Doc.  I  wish  my  brother  physician  were  returned ! 
Come,  sir,  lean  your  head  this  way.     Where  is  your 
omplaint  ? 

Mar.  Here,  here  it  lies  !   [Laying -his  hand  on  his 
stomach.'}  I  fear  this  will  be  the  last  hour  of  my  life  ! 
Doc.  No,  no;  I  hope  not. 

[Magnetising  him  sometimes  with  one  end  of  the 

wand,  and  sometimes  with  the  other. 
Mar.    The  malady  changes  its  place.     Oh !  my 
head  !  remove  it  from  my  head  !  make  it  descend. 
Now  it  flies  to  my  heart!  it  sets  it  on  fire  !  it  tears 
it  to  pieces  ! 

Doc.  1  wish  the  doctor  would  return. 
Mar.  My  tortures  redouble !  vultures  gnaw  me  ! 
Can't  you  remove  them  ?  [Attempts  ayain  to  magne- 
.]  No,  no;  my  strength  fails  me!  my  eyes  lose 
their  sight !     I  die  ! 

[Groans,  sinks  on  the  couch,  and  remains  motionlett. 
Li's.  Oh  !  he's  dead !  he's  dead  !  he's  dead  ! 
Con.  What  will  become  of  us  all  ?     He's  dead  ! 
he's  dead  ! 

Doc.  I  am  quite  shocked  at  it!  But,  my  dear 
children,  don't  make  such  a  noise.  The  neighbours 
will  hear  you  :  and  they  will  say  I  have  killed  him 
with  some  of  my  experiments. 

Lit.  It  was  that  fatal  wand  you  put  upon  his  heart. 
Doc.  Yes ;  I  suppose  I  directed  the  fluid  the 
wrong  way.  But,  perhaps,  he  only  fainted.  Who 
knows  but  we  may  recover  him  ?  1  will  go  and  find 
some  of  my  newly-invented  drops,  which  may,  per 
haps,  restore  him.  [Feelt  in  his  pockets.]  And  that 
poor,  unhappy  Jeffrey  has  taken  away  the  key  of 
my  cabinet,  where  all  my  drops  are. 

Con.  Break  open  the  locks,  then;  there  is  no 
time  to  lose. 

Doc.  And  Doctor  Mystery  not  to  return  !  Every 
thing  conspires  to  ruin  me !  I  was  loth  to  receive 
this  patient  into  my  house:  my  heart  forboded  some 
ill  consequence.  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  [Exit. 

Mar.  If  my  scheme  succeed,  the  consequence 
will  be  such  as  you  little  dream  of.  Where  is  La 
Fleur  ? 
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LIJ.  Gone  to  secure  Jeffrey  somewhere  out  of  the 
house. 

Mar.  If  he  should  not  return  soon,  all  my  long- 
concerted  plan  will  be  overturned. 

Lis.  Here  he  is. 

Enter  LA  FLEUR. 

La  F.  I  have  lodged  him  safe  for  these  two  days. 

Mar,  [  Takes  off"  his  robe.]  Give  me  your  clothes, 
and  take  this  immediataly,  and  be  dead. 

La  F.  Dead  !     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mar.  Ask  no  questions ;  but  lie  on  that  couch, 
and  counterfeit  being  dead. 

Lis.  Your  master  has  been  doing  it  this  half 
hour. 

La  F.  [Putting  on  the  robe.]  It  is  very  strange  ; 
but  since  you  command  it — 

Mar.  Dare  not  stir,  dr  breathe  !  All  depends  on 
your  acting  well.  You  must  have  your  face  pow 
dered,  that  he  may  not  know  you. 

La  F.  Now  I  am  in  character. 

Mar.  Where  are  my  people  ? 

La  F.  At  the  tavern,  in  the  next  street,  both  dis 
guised  like  doctors. 

Mar.  That's  right ;  I  fly  to  them  directly. — 

[Going. 

La  F.  Your  night-cap,  your  night-cap  ! 

[The  MARQUIS  throws  it  to  him. 

Mar.  And  give  me  your  wig.  [Puts  it  on.]  I  hear 
the  Doctor  coming.  Farewell !  Play  your  part  to 
a  miracle.  [Exit. 

Con,  And  heaven  prosper  your  designs  ! 

La  F.  [Sitting  on  the  couch.]  But  what  does  all 
this  mean  ?  I  don't  understand. 

Lis.  Hush  !  dead  people  never  speak. 

[  Throws  him  down  OH  the  couch. 

Enter  DOCTOR. 

Doc.  Well,  how  is  he  ?  what  does  he  say  ? 

Lis.  Why,  like  all  other  persons  in  his  state,  he 
does  not  complain. 

Doc.  Hold  this  bottle  to  his  nose,  and  sprinkle 
this  on  his  face. 

Con.  Alas  !  he  is  gone,  and  nothing  can  be  of  use. 

Doc.  How  a  few  moments  have  changed  him  !  I 
should'nt  have  known  him  again.  He's  as  white  as 
ashes.  Lay  your  hand  upon  his  heart,  Lisette,  and 
feel  if  it  beats  at  all :  for  my  part,  I  am  so  discon 
certed  with  the  accident,  I  ain  fit  for  nothing. 

Lis.   [Lays  her  hand  on  his  heart.]  All  is  still,  sir 

Doc.  Is  there  no  motion  ? 

Lit.  None  in  the  least.  [Slaps  his  face.]  Like 
marble — has  little  feeling  in  it. 

Doc.  Doctor  Mystery  not  returning,  I  conceive 
this  was  a  plot  upon  me. 

Lis.  And  this  poor  creature  was  in  the  plot,  you 
think,  and  died  on  purpose  to  bring  it  about  ? 

Doc.  No  ;  but  the  other  found  he  could  not  cure 
him,  and  so  left  the  disgrace  of  his  death  to  me ; 
and  my  enemies  will  take  the  advantage  of  it,  con- 
sidering  how  many  of  my  patients  have  died  lately. 

Lis.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  body  ? 

Doe.  I  have  yet  one  hope  left ;  it  is  my  last ;  and 
I  won't  hesitate,  but  about  it  instantly. 

Con.  What  resource  ? 

Doc.  [To  Lis.]  He  is  certainly  dead,  is  he  not  ? 

Lis.  Certainly  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

Doc.  And,  do  what  we  will,  nothing  worse  can 
happen  to  him. 

Lis.  No,  certainly  ;  not  in  this  world. 

Doc.  Well,  then,  I  will  try  an  experiment  upon 
him,  which  I  once  read,  and  I  have  often  had  a  vast 


mind  to  try  it  upon  Jeffrey  ;  but,  as  he  was  alive,  it 
might  have  proved  fatal. 

Li*.  What  is  it  ? 

Doc.  No  matter  ;  you  shall  see  it  performed ;  and 
I  can't  say  I  have  much  doubt  of  its  success.  Be 
gin  to  take  off  some  of  his  garments,  while  I  go  and 
get  all  the  apparatus  ready.  [Exit. 

La  F.  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  stay  till  you 
come  back.  My  master  may  say  what  he  will ;  bus 
I  will  go  away. 

Lis.  Nonsense,  man  !  Have  you  not  undertaken 
to  be  dead?  Come,  finish  your  part  with  a  good 
grace. 

Con.  Pray  do,  La  Fleur. 

La  F.  But  what  experiment  is  he  going  to  trv 
upon  me  ?  I  always  hated  doctors,  and  would  never 
let  any  one  of  them  come  near  me. 

Con.  But  this  is  not  a  doctor:  the  college  have 
refused  to  admit  him  ;  so,  don't  be  afraid. 

La  F.  Oh  !  as  that's  the  case — 

Lis.  [Throws  him  down,  as  before.]  Hush!  play 
your  part. 

Enter  DOCTOR,  with  a  bag  of  instruments. 

Doc.  Lisette,  help  me  with  these  instruments, 
and  then  run  and  watch  that  skillet  of  oil  on  the 
fire  ;  and,  when  it  boils,  bring  it  hither. 

Lis.  But,  suppose  anybody  should  come  in  while 
we  are  trying  the  experiment  ? 

Doc.  Right ;  I'll  lock  the  door.  My  fright  makes 
me  forget  everything.  [Exit. 

La  F.  Let  me  see  the  instruments 

Lis.  Psha  !  what  signifies  seeing  them ;  a' n't  you 
to  feel  them  ? 

Doc.  [  Without.]  What !  force  into  a  man's  house, 
whether  he  will  or  no  ? 

Con.  I  hear  a  noise  !  [Looks  out.]  It  is  the  Mar 
quis  returned ;  and  all  his  schemes,  perhaps,  will  be 
fulfilled.  [LA  FLEUR  lies  down  again. 

Enter  MARQUIS  DE  LANCY,  PICCARD,  and  FRAN 
COIS,  disguised  as  doctors,  (ihe  MARQUIS  having 
changed  his  dress,~)  followed  by  the  DOCTOR. 

Mar.  I  have  powerful  reasons  for  entering  this 
house.  I  came  hither  accompanied  by  these  phy 
sicians,  sent  with  me  by  the  college,  to  demand  a 
patient,  who  was  this  morning  brought  hither  by  a 
notorious  professor  of  quackery ;  the  young  gen 
tleman  is  of  family,  and  nearly  allied  to  ine. 

Doc.  [Aside.]  I  am  undone  ! 

Mar.  Where  is  he,  sir?  I  must  see  him,  and 
speak  with  him. 

Lis.  At  present,  you  can't  speak  with  him  ;  he  is 
in  a  better  world.  [Pointing  to  LA  FLEUR. 

Mar.  Alas !  behold  him  there,  or  am  I  deceived  ? 
No  ;  it  is  he  himself  whom  I  see  !  and  he  is  dead  1 
Gentlemen,  I  call  you  as  witnesses  that  he  is  dead, 
and  that  yonder  stands  the  assassin. 

[PICCARD   and   FRANCOIS    examine   the   body; 
PICCARD  puts  on  his  spectacles. 

Fran.  [Feeling  his  pulse.]  Yes,  he  is  dead;  but 
he  is  not  dead  according  to  our  rules. 

Mar.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  and  are  you  gone  ? 
But  your  death  shall  be  revenged.  [  To  the  DOCTOR.] 
Villain,  tremble  !  for  thy  life  shall  answer  for  this 
Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  please  to  take  notes  of  what 
you  see  and  hear  in  this  house.  [The  Doctors  write 

Lis.  Dear  sir,  have  pity  on  my  poor  master ;  he 
has  killed  the  poor  gentleman,  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
was  without  malice. 

Doc.  But  you  know,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the 
first  patient  that  has  been  killed  during  an  operation. 
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Pic.  Ay,  by  the  authority  of  the  college. 

Doc.  [To  the  MARQUIS.]  Dear  sir,  my  only  hope 
is  in  your  mercy. 

Mar.  Then  despair !  for  know,  I  am  the  Marquis 
de  Lancy  ;  and  call  to  your  remembrance  with  what 
insolence  you  rejected  all  my  overtures  to  espouse 
your  ward.  Here  is  the  advantageous  contract  I 
repeatedly  sent  to  you,  which  you  had  the  arro 
gance  to  return  to  me,  without  even  deigning  to 
look  at. 

Doc.  Only  deliver  me  from  this  trouble,  and  I 
will  sign  it  without  reading  it  at  all. 

Afar.  But  will  the  lady  also  sign  it  ? 

Cot*.  No ;  for  how  can  I  wed  another,  when  he 
[pointing  to  the  DOCTOR]  is  the  object  of  my  love? 

Doc.  But  consider,  my  dear  Constance,  that  I  am 
old  and  ugly,  jealous  and  infirm.  Indeed  I  am, 
indeed  I  am,  I  protect,  Constance ! 

Con.  But  my  love  for  you  is  so  implanted  in  my 
heart — 

Mar.  If  that  be  the  case — Come,  sir,  follow  us. 

Doc.  Stay;  give  me  the  contract,  and  let  me 
sign  it.  [Aride.]  I  will  once  more  have  recourse  to 
the  wand. 

Mar.  What  imports  your  signing,  if  your  ward 
will  not  ? 

Doc.  She  will  sign. 

Con.  Never! 

Doc.  Give  me  the  contract,  and  hold  that. 

[Give*  the  wand  to  the  MARQUIS,  taket  the  con 
tract,  and  signs  it. 

Mar.  What's  this? 

Doc.  Keep  it ;  never  let  it  go  from  you. 


Con.  Yes,  I  feel  a  desire  to  sign  ;  give  uie  the 
contract. 

Doc.  Ay,  I  was  sure  of  it.  [CONSTANCE  signs  tlte 
contract.]  And  there,  Marquis,  is  the  contract. 

[Uicim/  tkf  contract  to  the  MARQUIS. 

La  F.  [Riiitiy.]  Ah!  I  breathe  again!  I  am  a 
little  better ! 

Doc.  [Starting.]  Why,  is  he  not  dead  ? 

La  F.  No ;  I  am  mending  apace. 

Doc.  Gentlemen,  tear  in  pieces  the  process.  [To 
LA  F.]  Oh!  sir,  what  misery  have  you  brought 
upon  me  ! 

La  F.  And  what  misery  would  your  d — d  instru 
ments,  and  your  boiling  oil,  have  brought  upon  me  ? 

Doc.  How  did  you  hear,  in  that  fit,  what  I  said  ? 

La  F.  Very  easily,  sir.  Return  him  the  wand ; 
and  the  ladies,  I  dare  say,  will  fall  in  love  with  him 
again. 

Doc.  [Looking  at  LA  F.  and  then  at  the  MARQUIS.] 
My  eyes  are  open  !  I  recollect  them  both  !  But  this 
was  the  sick  man  !  [To  the  MARQUIS. 

La  F.  But  I  was  the  dead  one  ! 

Doc.  I  am  cheated,  defrauded  !  What  ho  !  neigh 
bours  !  Here  are  thieves,  murderers ! 

Mar.  Nay,  Doctor,  reflect  upon  the  arts  you  made 
use  of,  to  keep  my  Constance  yours,  even  in  spite  of 
her  inclinations ;  then  do  not  condemn  the  artifice 
employed  to  obtain  her  with  her  own  consent.  A 
reward  like  this,  urged  me  to  encounter  every  hazard 
and  every  danger ;  for,  believe  me,  Doctor,  there  is 
no  magnetism  like  the  powerful  magnetism  of  love. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Register  Office. 
Enter  WILLIAMS. 

Wil.  The  business  of  the  morning  is  partly  over. 
What  a  crowd  of  deluded  females  have  flocked  here 
within  these  three  hours,  in  expectation  of  the  ima 
ginary  place  we  have  advertised !  A  register-office, 
under  the  direction  of  so  conscientious  a  person  as 
Mr.  GulwelL,  instead  of  a  public  good,  becomes  a 
public  evil.  My  upright  master  seldom  feels  any 
reflections  of  this  kind  !  avarice  is  his  leading  prin- 
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cijiic  ;  and  so  long  as  he  can  s\rell  his  bays  by  the 
1'oily  or  credulity  of  mankind,  he  will  not  suffer  con 
science  to  hinder  him  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  I 
think  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  GULWELL. 

Gul.  So,  this  advertisement  has  brought  in  two 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings  !  no  very  bad  morning's 
work.  Well,  thanks  to  the  memory  of  our  witty 
founder,  say  I.  Had  he  not  hit  on  the  scheme  of  a 
register-office,  I  might  have  dangled  on  at  quill- 
dnving  without  ever  being  worth  a  groat. 

Wil.  But,  sir,  do  you  think  this  calling  of  ours  the 
most  conscientious  one  in  the  world  ?  I  begin  to 
imagine  my  old  employment,  the  law,  the  more 
honest  profession  of  the  two. 

Gul.  Mr.  Williams,  there  is  roguery  in  all  the  em 
ployments  under  the  sun.  Every  day's  experience 
will  convince  you,  that  there  is  no  getting  through 
the  world  without  a  necessary  portion  of  trick  and 
chicanery. 

Wil.  Sir,  if  the  imposture  of  this  advertisement 
were  found  out  and  duly  punished,  one  or  both  of 
us  would  stand  a  fair  chance  for  the  pillory.  How 
many  poor  girls  have  been  stripped  of  perhaps  their 
last  shilling,  by  being  amused  with  the  hopes  of  the 
place  we  have  advertised.  I'faith  !  sir,  some  of  our 
professions  are  little  better  than  downright  pick 
pockets.  I  am  glad  I  shall  have  the  good  fortune 
to  leave  it  so  soon. 

Gul.  Mr.  Williams,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  our  sepa 
ration,  but  rejoice  at  the  occasion  of  it;  however,  if 
you  hope  to  make  a  fortune  in  your  altered  condi 
tion  of  life,  you  must  learn  to  keep  your  conscience 
in  proper  subordination.  .  I  can  assure  you,  that 
iraud  is  as  necessary  a  requisite  in  a  stewardship  as 
in  an  intelligence-office.  Is  there  no  message  from 
Dr.  Skinflint  about  the  Welsh  living  ? 

Wil.  Yes,  sir ;  he  says  as  curates  are  so  cheap  in 
"/ftles,  he  will  not  take  less  than  a  thousand  guineas. 

GuL  A  spiritual  curmudgeon  !  Why,  it  is  not 
quite  a  hundred  a  year.  I  forgot  to  ask  if  you 
called  at  Captain  Sparkle's  last  night  ? 

Wil.  I  did,  sir ;  and  was  surprised  to  see  him  so 
greatly  recovered. 

Gul.  I  thought  he  would  grow  better  after  the 
embarkation.  I  never  supposed  him  in  any  very 
great  danger,  because  he  refused  eight  hundred 
guineas  for  his  commission,  when  his  life  was  de 
spaired  of.  Have  you  finished  the  assignment  of  the 
surgeoncy. 

Wil.  No,  sir. 

GuL.  Then  get  it  done,  Mr.  Williams  :  stay,  you 
must  write  an  advertisement  for  the  Daily,  any  time 
this  afternoon  will  do,  of  an  employment  to  be  dis 
posed  of  in  Ireland,  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  an 
num,  which  requires  little  learning  or  attendance, 
and  may  be  executed  by  a  deputy.  Remember  to 
add,  that  secrecy  is  required,  and  none  but  princi 
pals  need  to  apply. 

Wil.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  the  young  gentleman 
was  here  to  know  if  you  had  received  an  answer 
about  the  secretary's  place. 

Gul.  Truly,,!  am  sorry  I  could  not  succeed :  fif 
teen  hundred  guineas  were  insisted  on;  I  pleaded 
the  young  gentleman's  acknowledged  merit,  and  the 
public  services  of  his  brave  father,  who  lost  his  life 
in  fighting  for  his  country,  which  so  softened  my 
principal,  that  he  sunk  his  demand  from — 

Wil.  Fifteen  to  five  hundred,  I  hope. 

Gul.  From  guineas  to  pounds :  I  could  get  no  fur 
ther  abatement. 


Wil.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  extraordinary  merit 
should  have  no  bettor  success. 

Gul.  Ah  !  Mr.  Williams,  if  places  were  given  to 
persons  of  merit  only,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
many  a  big-looking  family.  Away ;  here's  com 
pany  coming.  [Exit  WILLIAMS.]  Heyday !  who 
have  we  here  ?  By  his  looks,  he  must  be  one  of  the 
tribe  of  the  soup-maigres. 

Enter  a  Frenchman. 

French.  Be  votre  nom  Monsieur  le  Gulvelle  ? 

Gul.  It  is,  sir;  your  business  ? 

French.  Sire,  me  be  tell  dat  dere  be  de  grand 
nombres  d' academies  Francoises  en  Londres  ;  and 
me  voud  be  glad  to  be  employe  as  un  maitre  de 
langues.  Me  speak  a  de  Frens  vid  de  vrai  pronon- 
ciation ;  and  you  see  beside  ma  connoissance  in  de 
langue  Angloise  be  not  the  most  inconsiderable. 

Gul.  Oh  !  yes,  sir;  you  speak  very  pretty  English, 
I  must  own.  Pray,  what  business  have  you  been 
bred  to  ? 

French.  Bisness ;  do  you  mean  to  front  a  me  ? 
me  be  von  of  de  gens  de  qualite. 

GuL  How,  sir ;  a  person  of  quality,  and  so  poor 
as  to  be  seeking  after  a  livelihood. 

French.  Vy  vere  be  de  venders  of  all  dat?  No 
ting  be  more  commun  in  France.  Me  dit,  indeed, 
sometime,  pour  passer  le  temps,  amuse  mysel  vid 
curl  a  de  air,  and  cut  a  de  corn  of  mine  comrades 
de  qualite  of  hot  sex. 

Gul..  Sir,  if  you  be  a  proficient  in  these  sciences, 
I  give  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  don't  know 
a  more  profitable  calling  in  London;  nay,  nor  a 
more  reputable  one ;  for  its  professors  are  caressed 
by  persons  of  the  first  fashion  -and  distinction. 
There's  your  countryman,  Monsieur  Frizzellette  de 
la  ComeiHe,  a  hair  and  corn-cutter  in  St.  James's, 
that  keeps  his  chariot,  though  'tis  scarce  half  a 
score  years  since  he  would  have  made  a  bow  to  the 
ground  for  a  bellyful  of  soup-maigre. 

French.  And  begar,  so  would  me  too 

GuL  Sir,  I  will  cook  you  up  an  advertisement  as 
long  as  a  proclamation,  that  will  effectually  do  your 
business.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  give  orders  for 
one  of  the  laconic  kind,  to  hang  in  golden  letters 
over  your  door:  "Hair  and  corns  cut  after  the 
French  taste,  by  a  person  of  quality." 

French.  Ay,  dat  vil  do  ver  veil.  Par  un  personne 
de  qualite. 

GuL  But,  sir,  as  you  are  a  man  of  rank,  you  may, 
perhaps,  think  it  below  your  dignity  to  follow  any 
profession  that  has  the  least  appearance  of  business  ? 

Franch.  Non,  non,  monsieur ;  tout  au  contraire. 

GuL  Then  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that  in  less  than 
a  dozen  years  you  will  be  rich  enough  to  return  to 
your  native  country,  and  marry  a  princess  of  the 
blood.  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  you 
think  of  being  a  pitiful  teacher  of  French  for  a  live 
lihood,  when  you  are  pessessed  of  talents  superior  to 
all  the  learning  in  the  world  ? 

French.  Me  vill  tell  you,  monsieur :  it  be  not 
more  as  dix,  onze,  douze,  treize — ay,  tirteen  year, 
since  mon  cousin  corned  over  to  I'Angleterre,  to 
teash  a  de  Frens  in  de  boarding-ecole.  Veil,  he 
dit  engage  de  affection  of  de  Angloise  young  lady, 
sa  belle  ecoliere,  runned  away  wid  her,  and  so,  be 
gar,  he  get  ted  de  vife  vid  not  less  as  von  hundred 
tousand  livres.  Now,  as  mon  cousin  could  marry 
de  lady  vid  so  much  of  de  1'argent,  vy  may  not  me 
hope  to  do  the  same  ? 

GuL  True,  sir;  but  there's  an  ugly  act  of  parlia 
ment  since  that  time,  which  hinders  you  fortune- 
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hunting  gentlemen  from  gaining  sum  wives.  Well 
sir,  you  will  deposit  a  null  sum;  two  or  thre 
euineas,  or  so;  ami  I  >-h.tll  l.c^riu  Ihe advertisement 
l-'n-nch.  lle\  !  vat  you  say?  ilepoMt !  Je  u'cn 
i  'uiU  p. is  deposit. 

did.  Oh  !  sir,  I'll  soon  explain  it.  Deposit  sig 
nifies — 

French.  Nou,  non,  mon  cher  ami !  it  be  impos 
>ili!e  l'nr  ni<;  to  know  vat  you  means;  for  me  do  no 
understand  un  mot  de  la  langue  Angloise. 

Cul.  \Vhy,  sir,  I  thought  your  connoissance  in 

tli'  l.ingue  Angloise  had  njt  been  the  most  inconsi 

tlerublc  1  [Mimicking  him 

Frenc'i.    O!» !    monsieur — but  dat — dat — dat  vas 

line  autre  ch«>se — quite  anode?  ting. 

Gul.  Well,  sir,  I  must  have  two  or  three  guineas 
by  way  of  earnest,  before  I  proceed  any  further  in 
your  business. 

French.  Two,  tree  guinee  !  begar ;  me  could  so 
soon  give  you  two,  tree  million.  Vat  you  take  a 
me  for?  un  grand  voleur — von  tief  ?  You  link  m< 
ave  rob  your  Inglisse  exchequer;  for  all  de  vorlc 
kiunv  dat  de  exchequer  of  my  countree  ave  scarce 
so  much  to  be  rob  of.  Let  a  me  see  :  me  ave  no 
more  as  von  chelin,  and  von,  two,  three  alfpence. 

Gul.  Thirteen  pence  halfpenny  !  a  very  critical 
sum  in  England.  Well,  sir,  you  may  leave  that  in 
part ;  I  must  give  you  credit  for  the  remainder. 

French.  [Give*  his  muney.\  Dere,  sir.  And  so, 
Monsieur  le  Gulvelle,  you  link  en  vcrite  me  sal  ride 
in  my  coash. 

Gal.  Not  at  all  impossible.  Call  again  in  a  week, 
and  you  shall  see  what  I  have  done  for  you. 

French.  Begar  !  you  have  eleve  mine  heart.  Sire, 
me  be  votre  tres  humble,  tres  oblige,  and  tres  de 
vote  serviteur.  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  ride  in  my  carosse  ! 

[Ei  if. 

Gul.  Your  most  humble  servant,  good  Monsieur 
le  Carosse.  If  it  were  not  for  the  credulity  of 
mankind,  what  a  plague  would  become  of  us  office- 
keepers  ! 

Enter  MARGERY. 

Mar.  Sur,  an  I  may  be  so  bold,  I'se  come  to  ax- 
an  ye've  sped  about  t'woman  servant,  'at  ye  adver 
tised  for  ? 

Gul.  I  have  not.     Come  nearer,  young  woman. 

Mar.  Let  me  steek't  deer  first,  an  ye  please. 

['Shuts  the  door. 

Gul.  What  countrywoman  are  you  ? 

Mar.  I'se  Yorkshire,  by  my  truly  !  I  was  bred 
and  bworu  at  little  Yatton,  aside  lloseberry  Top 
ping. 

Gul.  Rosebcrry  Topping !  Where  is  that,  my 
pretty  maid  ? 

Mar.  Certainly  God  !  ye  knaw  Roseberry  ?  I 
thought  ony  fule  had  knawn  Roseberry.  It's  t'  big 
gest  hill  in  oil  Yorkshire;  it's  abonn  a  mile  an  a 
hofe  high,  and  as  coad  as  ice  at  top  on't  i't'  hettest 
summer's  day  ;  that  it  is. 

Gul.  You've  been  in  some  service,  I  suppose  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  uphole  ye  have  I,  ever  sin  I  was 
neen  year  aid.  Nay,  makins,  I'd  a  God's  penny  at 
Stowstah  market,  aboun  hofe  a  year  afore  'at  I  was 
neen  ;  and  as  good  a  servant  I've  been,  thof  I  say't 
myself,  as  ever  came  within  pair  o'deers.  I  can 
milk,  kurn,  fother,  bake,  brew,  sheer,  winder,  card, 
spin,  knit,  sew,  and  do  everything  'at  belangs  to  a 
husbandman,  as  weel  as  on  \  lass  'at  ever  ware  clog- 
sheen  :  and  as  to  my  karecter,  I  defy  onybody, 
gentle  or  simple,  to  say  black's  my  nail. 

Uul.  Have  you  been  in  any  place  in  London  ? 


,  .in     \«-   please  ;    1   Lived    \M     .u 
in  St.  Pokrl  Kirk-garth,  but  was  forced 
leu\e    my  place   afore  'at  I  had   been   a   week  o' 
il.ty  s  in't. 

('ill.   How  so  ? 

Mar.  Marry,  because  she  ommost  flighted  and 
scauded  me  out  o'  my  wits.  She  was  t'  arrantest 
scaud  'at  ever  I  met  wi'  in  my  bworn  days.  She 
had  scerly  sike  a  tongue,  as  never  was  in  ony  wo 
man's  head,  but  her  awn.  It  wad  ring,  ring,  like  a 
lani'ii  frac  mworn  to  neeght.  Then  she  wad  put 
herscl  into  sike  flusters,  that  her  face  wad  be  as 
black  as  t'  reeking-crook.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I 
was  but  rightly  sarra'd,  for  I  was  telled  aforehand, 
by  some  verra  sponsible  fwoke,  as  she  was  a  mere 
donnot ;  howsomever,  as  I  fand  my  money  grow  less 
and  less  every  day,  (for  I  had  brought  my  good 
seven-and-twenty  shilling  to  neen  groats  and  two 
pence,)  I  thought  it  wad  be  better  to  take  up  wi'  a 
bad  place  than  nea  place  at  oil. 

Gul.  And  how  do  you  like  London  ? 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  I  like  nowther  egg  nor  shell 
on't.  They're  sike  a  set  of  fwoke  as  I  never  saw 
with  my  eyn.  They  laugh  and  flier  at  a  body  like 
onything :  I  went  no  but  t'other  day  ti  t'  baker's 
shop  for  a  lafe  of  bread,  and  they  fell  a  giggling  at 
me,  as  I'd  been  yan  o'  t'  greatest  gawvisons  i'  t' 
warld. 

Gul.  Pray,  what  is  a  gawvison  ? 

Mar.  Why,  you're  a  gawvison  for  not  knowing 
what  it  is;  I  thought  ye  Londoners  ha'  known 
everything  :  a  gawvison's  a  ninny-hammer.  Now, 
do  you  think,  sir,  'at  I  look  ought  like  a  gawvison? 

Gul.  Not  in  the  least,  my  pretty  damsel. 

Mar.  They  may  bwoast  as  they  will  o'  their  man 
ners,  but  they  have  nae  mare  manners  than  a  mil 
ler's  horse,  I  can  tell  them  that ;  that  I  can.  I  wish 
[  had  been  still  at  canny  Yatton. 

Gul.  As  you  have  so  great  a  liking  to  the  place, 
why  would  you  leave  it  ? 

Mar.  Marry,  sur,  I  was  forced,  as  yan  may  say, 
o  leave  't :  the  'squire  wad  not  let  me  be.  By  my 
truly,  sir,  he  was  efer  after  me,  mworn,  noon,  and 
neeght.  If  I  wad  but  ha  consented  to  his  wicked 
ways,  I  might  ha'  had  gould  bygopins,  that  I  might 
'  Lo'  yc,  'squire,"  say  I,  "  you're  mista'en  o'  me; 
I'se  none  o'  thea  sort  o'  cattle;  I'se  a  vartuous 
voung  woman,  I'll  assure  ye  ;  ye're  other  fwoke's 

oke  ;  wad  ye  be  sike  a  taystrel  as  to  ruin  me  ?" 
tfut  oil  wadn't  do ;  he  kept  following  and  follow- 
"ng,  and  teasing  and  teasing  me  :  at  length,  run  I  to 
eil't  my  auld  dame,  and  she  advised  me  to  gang  to 
London  to  be  out  of  his  way ;  that  she  did,  like  an 
iiine-t  woman  as  she  was.  I  went  to  my  cousin 
shell,  and  says  I  to  her,  "  Ishell,"  says  I,  "  come, 
will  you  goway  to  London  ?"  and  telled  her  the 
tale  affair  atween  me  and  the  'squire.  "  Odsbeed!" 

ys  she,  "  my  lass,  I'll  gang  wij  thee  ti  t'  warld's 
end."  And  away  we  come  in  good  yearnost. 

It  was  a  very  vartuous  resolution.     Pray, 
low  old  are  you  ? 

Mar.  I'se  nineteen  come  Collop-Monday. 

Gul.  Would  you  undertake  a  housekeeper's  place  ? 

Mar.  Pie  flaid  I  cannot  manage* t,  unless  it  were 
n  a  husbandman's  house. 

Gul.  It  is  a  very  substantial  farmer's  in  Buckiag- 
tamshire :  I  am  sure  you  will  do  ;  I'll  set  you  down 
"or  it.  Your  name  ? 

Mar.  Margery  Moorpout,  an  ye  please. 

Gul.  How  do  you  spell  it? 

Mar.  Nay,  makins,  I  kuaw  naught  o'  speldering  • 
'se  nea  schollard. 
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(nil.  Well,  I  shall  write  to  him  this  evening. 
What  wages  do  you  ask  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  marry,  for  that  matter,  I  wadn't  be 
ower  stiff  about  wage. 

Gul.  Then  I  can  venture  to  assure  you  of  it.  You 
must  give  me  half-a-crown,  my  pretty  maid.  Our 
fee  is  only  a  shilling  for  a  common  place,  but  for  a 
housekeeper's  \ve  have  always  half-a-crown. 

Mar.  There's  twea  shilling,  an'  yan,  tea,  three, 
four,  fave,  six  penn'orth  o'  bross,  with  a  thousand 
thanks.  God's  prayer  light  o'  you  !  for  I'se  seer 
ye'rt  best  friend  I  have  met  wi'  sin  I  come  frae 
canny  Yatton,  that  you  are.  When  shall  I  coll 
again,  sir  ? 

Gul.  About  the  middle  of  the  next  week. 

Mar.  Sir,  an'  ye  please,  gud  mworning  to  you. 

[Exit. 

Gul.  Good  morning  to  you,  dear,  vartuous  Mrs. 
Margery  Moorpout.  So,  this  is  a  specimen  of  York 
shire  simplicity,  that  it  is — More  customers ! 

Enter  Scotchman. 

Well,  sir,  your  business  with  me  ? 

Scotch.  Gin  ye  be  the  maister  o'  this  office,  my 
business  wi'  ye  is  to  spear  at  ye,  gin  ye  can  be  o'  ony 
service  till  a  peur  distressit  gentleman  ? 

Gul.  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  a  gentleman  in  dis 
tress  any  service  in  my  power,  especially  one  of 
your  country.  I  have  a  veneration  for  the  very  name 
of  Scotchman  ;  my  father  was  one. 

Scotch.  Troth,  ye  speak  vera  mickle  like  a  gen 
tleman,  and  seem  to  hae  a  proper  sense  o'  national 
honour.  I'm  glad  that  I've  been  sae  fonsy  as  to  fa' 
into  sic  hands.  Ye  maun  ken  that  my  family  is  as 
auncient  as  ony  i'  a'  Scotland,  and  that  by  diract 
lineal  deshent,  I  sprang  frae  the  great  Jamy  Mac 
kintosh,  who  was  a  preevy-councellor  to  King  Sandy 
the  second. 

Gul.  A  very  considerable  origin,  indeed  !  But, 
pi-ay,  sir,  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  your  pre 
sent  distress  ? 

Scotch.  I'se  tell  ye  the  hale  matter :  when  I  was 
a  laddie  I  was  sae  daft  to  get  the  ill  wull  o'  a'  my 
kin,  by  the  disgrace  I  had  brought  upo'  the  Mac 
kintoshes,  by  pitting  myself  'prentice  till  a  cankert 
auld  carle  o'  a  sword-slipper  in  Aberdeen,  whose 
bonny  daughter  I  was  so  unsonsy  as  to  click  a 
fancy  to. 

Gul.  Well,  sir? 
Scotch.  When  I  was  out  o'  my  'prenticeship,  I 
wanted  gear  to  begin  the  warld  wi'  :  I  axed  a'  my 
friends,  but  they  girnit  at  me  like  the  vengeance 
"  Hald  ye  there,  lad  !"  quo'  they:  "Ye  maun  e'en 
pickle  i'  your  ain  poke  nuke."  "  As  ye  baked  ye 
may  brew."  An'  the  de'il  o'  owther  gowd  or  siller 
nae  no  sae  mickle  as  a  plack  or  a  bawbie  wad  they 
gi'  me,  unless  I  wad  betak'  mysel'  to  some  mare 
gentleman-like  occupation.  Weel,  sir,  I  was  forcil 
to  wale  a  new  business.  They  ga'  me  graith  enough 
to  buy  a  pack;  and  I  turned  travelling  merchant, 
wbilk  the  English,  by  way  o'  derision,  ca'  a  pedder, 
that  I  might  nae  langer  be  a  disgrace  to  my  kin. 

Gul.  Why,  this  was  a  way  to  retrieve  the  disgrace 
of  the  Mackintoshes,  indeed  ! 

Scotch.  Right,  sir,  verra  right  a  truly.  But  wi 
79ur  permussion,  I'se  speed  me  to  the  tragical  part 
o'  my  story :  as  I  was  ganging  my  gate  towards 
Portsmouth,  I  was  attackit  by  twa  robbers,  who 
gar'd  me  strip  frae  the  muckle  coat  o'  my  back  t 
my  vera  sark;  an'  rubbit  me  o'  a',  ay,  an'  mare  nor 
a'"l  could  ca'  my  ain.  An'  no  content  wi'  taking  my 
gades,  they  ruggit  my  hair  ;  they  pou'd  me  by  the 


,ugs ;  they  brissct  and  skelpit  me  to  sic  a  gree,  that 
;he  gore  blude  rin  into  my  breeks,  an'  my  skin  was 
amaist  as  black  as  pick ;  nay,  when  I  graned  i' 
meikle  dool  an'  agonie,  the  fallows  leugh  at  my  piti- 
V  mains,  ca'd  me  an  ill-fared  scabbit  tyke ;  an' 
)ad  me  begane  into  my  ain  crowdie  country  to  sell 
butter  an'  brunstane. 

Gul.  The  barbarous  villains !  Not  only  to  rob  and 
abuse  you,  -but  to  insult  your  country. 

Scotch.  I  wot,  it  was  a  downright  national  reflec 
tion  ;  an'  I'm^sic  a  loo'er  o'  my  country,  that  it  hurt 
me  mare  nor  a'  the  whacks  they  ga'  me,  an'  the  loss 
o'  my  pack  into  the  bargain.  Weel,  sir,  I  am  now 
brought  to  the  maist  ruefu'  plight,  that  ever  peur 
fallow  was  in,  for  I  canna'  git  claiths  to  my  back,  or 
veetel  to  my  wame :  I'm  sae  blate  that  I  maun  starve 
to  deid,  or  I  can  ax  charity  ;  albeit,  I'm  sae  hungry 
thai  I  could  make  a  braw  meal  upo'  a  whin  sour 
kail,  an'  a  haggise,  ta'en  aff  a  middling,  gif  it  e'en 
stank  like  a  brock, 

Gul.  Poor  gentleman !  I  pity  your  condition  with 
all  my  heart. 

Scotch.  As  I  trudge  alang  the  wynds,  I  can  hear 
the  cawler  waiter,  I  drink  at  the  pump,  gang  jaup, 
jaup,  jaup,  i'  my  empty  kyte.  Except  a  bicker  o' 
gud  fat  brose,  an'  a  lunch  o'  salt  beef,  whilk  I  gat 
last  Sabbath-day  aboard  o'  a  wee  Scotch  barkie,  I 
ha'  no  had  my  peur  wame  weel  steght  this  twa  owks 
an'  aboon ;  an'  hunger,  ye  ken,  is  unco  fare  to  bide. 

Gul.  It  is  so,  indeed. 

Scotch.  Now,  gin  ye  can  pit  me  intill  ony  credit 
able  way  o'  getting  my  bread,  I  sail  rackon  it  a  verv 
great  kyndness. 

Gul.  For  what  station  in  life  do  you  think  your 
self  fittest? 

Scotch.  For  ony  station,  where  learning  is  neces 
sary.  I  care  na'  a  pickle  o'  sneshing  what  it  be. 
Ye  may  ken,  by  my  elocution,  I'm  a  man  o'  nae 
sma'  lair.  I  was  sae  weel-leered,  that  ilka  auld  wife 
in  Aberdeen  wad  turn  up  the  white?  of  her  e'en  like 
a  mass  John  at  kirk,  an'  cry,  "  Ay,  God  guide  us! 
what  a  pauky  chiel  is  Donald  !  He's  sae  aldgabbit 
tha'  a  speaks  like  a  print  buke."  I  could  like  vera 
weel  to  be  a  Latin  secretary  till  a  minister  o'  state, 
an'  can  say,  wi'out  vanity,  I'm  as  fit  for  an  office  as 
ony  man  i'  the  British  dominions. 

Gul.  Then  you  understand  Latin  ? 

Scotch.  Latin !  Hoot  awa'  man !  hoot  awa',  ye 
daft  gowk!  do  ye  jeer  a  body?  a  Scotchman,  an' 
not  unnerstan'  Latin  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  A  vera  gude 
joke  a  truly !  unnerstan'  Latin,  quo'he !  Why,  ^ve 
speak  it  better  nor  ony  o'  his  majesty's  subjects, 
an'  wi'  the  genuine  original  pronunciation,  too.  I'se 
gi'  you  a  specimen  frae  that  wutty  chiel,  Maister 
Ovid: 

Parve,  nee  invidio,  sine  me,  liber,  ibis  in  urbem, 
Hei  mihi,  quod  Domino  non  licet  ire  tuo  ! 
Now,  ken  ye,  man,  whether  I  unnerstand  Latin  or  no  ? 

Gal.  Oh  !  sir,  I  see  you  are  a  complete  Latinist. 
Well,  if  we  can't  fall  in  for  the  secretary,  suppose 
you  should  take  up  with  translating  awhile,  till 
something  better  offer  ?  there  are  pretty  pickings, 
very  comfortable  pickings,  now  and  then,  to  be  had 
in  that  way. 

Scotch.  Onything  at  present  to  satisfy  the  crav 
ings  of  my  wame,  there  is  no  an  under  the  dignity 
o'  my  family.  Ye  ken  the  auld  saw,  beggars  munna 
be  choosers  :  for  that  matter,  I'se  no  repine,  gif  I 
can  but  e'en  git  bannocks,  an'  sneeshing,  till  some 
thing  better  fa'  out. 

Gul.  Give  me  your  name  and  place  of  abode,  and 
you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  very  shortly. 
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Scotch.  Douald  Mackintosh,  gentleman;  at  Mais- 
tcr  Archibald  Buchanan's,  a  toba<  co-merchant,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Highlander  and  snutl'-bledder,  ower 
anent  King  James's-stairs,  Shadwcll.  [(Jiiui.i.i 
write*.]  What's  your  charge,  sir? 

(tul.  Only  a  shilling,  sir :  'tis  a  perquisite  for  my 
clerk. 

Scotch.  There  it's  for  ye,  sir.  [Gives  money.]  I 
was  fain  to  borrow't  o'  Sandy  Ferguson,  the  coal- 
heaver;  for  the  de'il  a  bodle  had  I  o'  my  ain. 

Gul.  Have  you  got  anybody  to  give  you  a  cha 
racter  ? 

Scotch.  In  troth,  I  canna  say  I  ha'  e'en  now.  I 
ken  no  living  saul  in  London  but  Sandy  an'  my 
landlord,  that  I  would  ax  sic  a  favour  o' ;  and 
ablins  their  karecter  o'  me  would  no  be  thought 
sufficient. 

Gul.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  no  very  great  matter:  it 
would  have  saved  you  a  trifle ;  for  when  we  make 
characters,  we  must  be  paid  for  them.  We  have 
characters,  as  jockies  have  pedigrees,  from  five  shil 
lings  to  five  guineas. 

Scotch.  Weel,  sir,  we  may  tauk  o*  that  anither 
time :  gin  ye  succeed,  ye'se  find  me  no  ungratefu'. 
Ye  sail  see  I  ha'  no  sae  mikle  o'  thefau'se  English 
man  wi'  me,  as  to  be  forgetfu'  o'  my  benefactors. 
I'm  afeard  I've  been  vera  fasheous ;  howe'er,  I'se 
fash  ye  nae  langer,  but  gang  my  wa's  home.  Sir, 
vour  vera  abliged  servant.  Ik  gude  troth,  this  is  a 
rara  avit  in  terris,  niyroqu«  simillima  cyyno.  [Exit. 

Gul.  Your  most  obedient,  good  Mr.  Latin  secre 
tary.  There  goes  one  of  the  many  fools  that  owe 
their  ruin  to  family  pride.  Mr.  Williams,  give  an 
eye  to  the  office;  I  shall  be  buck  in  a  few  minutes. 

[Exit. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— A  Register  Office. 
Enter  GULWKLL,  meeting  WILLIAMS. 

Gul.  Her  ladyship  hath  released  me  sooner  than 
I  expected.  Go,  get  the  instrument  finished,  Mr. 
Williams.  [Exit  WILLIAMS.]  A  comb-brush  for 
Lady  Vixen.  [  Writing.]  This,  I  believe,  will  be  the 
oae-and-twentieth  she  hath  had  from  my  office 
within  these  two  years:  a  special  customer,  i'faith! 
Heyday  !  Who  have  we  here  ?  A  spruce  coxcomb 
of  the  military  cast 

Enter  Captain  LE  BRUSH. 

Capt.  Sir,  your  most  obedient.  Pray,  a'n't  you 
Mr.  Geoffry  Gul  well,  esquire  ? 

Gul.  The  same,  sir. 

Capt.  Then  I  am  come  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you. 

Gul.  Your  business,  good  sir  ? 

Capt.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  an  ensign  in  a 
new  raised  ridgrnen,  to  which  post  I  was  advanced 
through  the  interest  of  my  very  good  friend  and  ac 
quaintance,  Lord  Pliant;  whom  I  had  the  honour 
to  serve  many  years  in  the  capacity  of  valet-de- 
chambre.  But,  sir,  though  formerly  a  servant,  I 
am  a  gentleman  born,  and  have  had  the  honour  of 
an  university  iddication. 

Gul.  Sir,  1  make  no  doubt  of  it ;  you  have  the 
appearance  of  a  man  of  consequence :  may  I  crave 
your  name  an'd  family  ? 

Capt.  My  name,  sir,  is  Le  Brush.     I   am  com 


monly  called  Brush,  but  Le  Brush  is  tin-  nam«-  my 
t'.uuily  was  urri^inully.  nay.  even  so  lately  as  Harry 
the  Eight,  known  by  :  a  name,  sir,  given  by  way  of 
distinction  to  one  of  my  auntsisters,  that  was  gene 
ral  under  All-afraid  tin-  (ireat,  for  so  victonou-ly 
sweruing  away  hole  armies  of  the  enemy.  Our 
family  had  all  their  estates  confisticated  in  the  1 
between  the  Yorkshire  ami  the  Lancashire  lim 
that  their  predecessors  have  been  a  little  out  of  re 
pair  to  the  present  time,  and  the  name  regenerated 
into  plain  Brush. 

Qul.   Sir,  as  your  family  hath  been  so  Ion. 
duced,  how  came  you  by  the  education  you  talk  of? 

Capt.  Sir,  I  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
gratis  for  nothing,  at  a  charity-school;  and  attended 
Lord  Pliant  to  the  university ;  where,  you   k 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  a  man  of  talons  to 
improve  himself. 

Gul.  Right,  sir;  such  opportunities,  that  I  have 
frequently  known  a  valet  return  from  thence  full  as 
wise  as  his  master. 

Capt.  Egad  !  sir,  I  see  very  plainly  you're  a  gen- 
tleman  that  knows  what's  what 

Gul.  And  pray,  Captain,  what  were  your  favourite 
studies  at  college  ? 

Capt.  Logic  and  poetry  ;  the  only  two  studies  fit 
for  a  gentleman  :  as  the  first  will  teach  you  to  cheat 
the  devil,  and  the  other  to  charm  the  ladies. 

Gul.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  conference 
with  you  on  the  latter;  for  I  am  a  bit  of  a  dabbler 
in  it. 

Capt.  Then,  serously,  as  a  friend,  I  would  dissuade 
you  to  look  out  d — d  sharp,  or,  upon  my  soul,  you'll 
catch  a  Tartar !  for  I  have  not  met  with  anybody 
that  was  fit  to  hold  the  candle  to  me  in  poetry,  for  a 
long  serius  of  time.  But,  sir,  as  I  am  in  haste,  we 
had  better  refer  the  dispute,  at  present  Any  other 
time  I  am  at  your  service  for  a  confab  of  a  few- 
hours.  I  shall  run  through  my  business  with  as 
brief  prolixity  as  possible. — At  a  country  town, 
where  I  was  recruiting,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
pick  up  a  maiden  lady,  pretty  well  stricken  in  years, 
with  a  fortune  of  three  thousand  pounds  in  the 
stocks.  Now,  sir,  as  the  interest  of  the  money,  and 
my  present  pay,  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  main 
tain  me,  (for  you  know,  sir,  a  soldier  and  a  gentle 
man  is  anonymous  characters,  and  a  man  in  my 
office  must  live  up  to  his  dignity,)  I  say,  sir,  as  the 
interest  of  the  money  is  d — d  low,  I  have  a  desire  to 
purchase  a  coruetcy,  or  a  company  of  foot,  that  I 
may  be  better  able  to  live  like  a  gentleman. 

Gul.  Posts  of  that  kind  frequently  fall  under  my 
disposal.  I  think  it  a  prudent  and  honourable  in 
tention  in  you  ;  as,  in  case  of  mortality,  the  provi 
sion  for  your  lady  will  be  larger. 

Capt.  Pooh  !  d — n  the  old  hag!  I  don't  care  if 
the  devil  had  her !  I  have  been  married  above  two 
months,  and  was  as  tired  of  her  in  the  first  fortnight : 
as  a  modern  man  of  quality  after  a  twelvemonths' 
cohabitation.  I  have,  for  "these  five  weeks  past, 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  break  her  heart ; 
but,  egad !  it  is  made  of  such  tough  stuff,  such  pe 
netrable  stuff,  (as  my  friend  Shakspoare  calls  it,) 
that  I  believe  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  defect  the  bu>i- 
ness,  d — e !  In  short,  my  disappointment  has  thrown 
me  into  such  a  devilish  delitnma,  that  the  devil  fetch 
me,  if  I  know,  for  the  blood  and  soul  of  me,  how  to 
execrate  myself  out  of  it !  For  I  want  to  be  rid  of 
her,  most  cursedly,  that's  certain  ! 

Gul.  There  are  ways,  many  ways,  Captain,  by 
which  such  a  business  may  bo  brought  about. 

Capt.  True,  sir  ;  my  sergeant,  Tom  Snattcrdash, 
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who  is   a  d — d  cute   dog,  as  any  in  the  coppertan 
system — You  don't  know  Tom,  do  you,  sir  ? 

Gul.  I  can't  say  I  have  the  honour  of  his  ac 
quaintance. 

Capt.  Oh  !  the  most  drollest,  comicallest  fellow 
in  the  whole  universe,  egad  !  As  1  was  a  saying, 
Tom  offered  me,  for  ten  guineas,  to  give  her  a  dose ; 
but,  no,  no;  d— e,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I'll  not  poison 
the  old  beldam,  neither  ;  it  will  be  the  more  fashion 
able  way  to  break  her  heart. 

Gut.  Sir,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  ask  why  you  are  so  desirous  of  parting  with 
a  woman,  who  has  been  so  great  a  benefactress  to 
you  ?  I  should  be  afraid  your  patron  and  his  lady 
would  resent  such  behaviour.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  answer  my  question  with  truth. 

Capt.  Truth,  sir,  is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  amable 
thing,  and  what  every  gentleman  ought  to  make 
use  of,  as  Mr. — what's  his  name  ? — one  of  the  old 
Roman  philosophers, — Pythogorus,  I  believe, — ay, 
'Squire  Pythogorus  it  was,  who  used  to  say,  "  Sock- 
ratus  is  my  friend,  Pluto  is  my  friend ;  but  truth  is 
more  my  friend."  So  say  I ;  Lord  Pliant  is  my 
friend,  Lady  Pliant  is  my  friend ;  but  truth  is  more 
my  friend.  And  though  some  persons  will  affirm 
that  truth  ought  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times,  yet 
no  philosopher,  nor  nobody  else,  would  ever  venture 
to  affirm,  but  that  truth  ought  to  be  spoken  at  some 
times ;  which  being  granted, — I  say,  sir,  which  be 
ing  granted,  it  must  follow,  necessarily  follow,  sir, 
that  though  truth  ought  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times,  occasions,  and  seasons,  yet  seasonable  truths 
may  be  occasionally  spoken  at  all  times  ;  but  this, 
sir,  is  the  very  profundity  of  logic,  and,  conse 
quently,  out  of  the  reach  of  every  capacity  ;  where 
fore,  I  shall  descend  into  the  spear  of  common  sense, 
to  be  the  better  understood. 

Gul.  Sir,  I  must  acknowledge  that  your  argu 
ments  are  very  sublime  and  logical ;  but  yet  they 
are  no  answer  to  my  question.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
too  rude  to  press  you  on  the  occasion  ;  there  may  be 
some  lady  in  the  case,  who — 

Capt.  Egad!  sir,  you're  in  the  right!  I  had  not 
been  married  above  ten  days,  when  I  fell  most  con- 
sumedly  in  love  with  a  niece  of  my  wife's;  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  with  a  d — d  large  fortune  :  a  most  exquasit 
creature,  upon  my  soul !  In  short,  she  is  the  hole 
tote  of  my  desires.  As  that  there  black  fellar  iji 
the  play — Othello  Moor,  I  think  they  call  him,  says 
— "Perdition  catch  my  soul  but  I  do  love  her;  and 
when  I  love  her  not,  chaos  is  come  again  !" 

Gul.  Pray,  Captain,  who  is  that  Chaos  ? 

Capt.  "  And  when  I  love  her  not,  chaos  is  come 
again !"  Oh  !  a  d — d  fine  sentiment  as  ever  was 
uttered!  the  most  sentimental  sentiment  in  the 
world  ! 

Gul.  But,  Captain,  I  ask  who  is  that  Chaos  ? 

Capt.  Chaos  !  Lard  bless  you  !  you  partend  you 
don't  know ;  a  man  of  your  years  and  understand 
ing,  too !  Fie,  fie  !  Mr.  Gulwell,  none  of  your  tricks 
upon  travellers  ! 

Gul.  Sir,  I  seldom  ask  the  meaning  of  a  word  I 
understand. 

Capt.  Then  you  must  know,  chaos  is  a — my  dear, 
it  is  a — a — a — [.<4*uie.]  Zounds  !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
The  devil  chaos  him  ! — It  is  a — I  can't  find  words 
to  express  myself  properly — It  is  impossible  to  di 
vine  it  literally  ;  but  chaos — when  a  man  speaks  of 
chaos  in — in  a  general  way,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say 
— chaos — chaos — I  can't  divine  it  otherwise,  for  the 
blood  and  soul  of  me  ! 

Gul.  You  have  not  divined  it  at  all ;  at  least,  not 


to  my  satisfaction.  I  suppose,  by  the  c  muexion,  it 
signifies  dislike. 

Capt.  Right,  sir;  it  is  a — a — kind  of  dislike;  but 
not,  as  one  may  say,  a — a — an  absolute  dislike.— 
But,  sir,  to  porceed  in  my  story :  if  I  could  but 
break  my  wife's  heart,  I  should  assuredly  marry  my 
niece  in  less  than  a  month  after  her  decease.  A 
seperate  maintenance  won't  do,  or  Mrs.  Le  Brush 
should  have  it  with  all  my  soul ;  but,  if  we  part, 
you  know,  all  hopes  of  breaking  her  heart  are  over. 
She  has  offered  to  seperate,  if  I  would  give  her  two 
hundred  pounds  in  ready  rhino,  and  annually  allow 
her  for  life,  an  annual  provision  of  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  every  year. 

Gul.  Which  you've  refused,  I  suppose  ? 

Capt.  Refused!  most  certainly,  sir.  I  was  al 
most  putrified  with  astonishment  at  the  agregious 
impudence  of  her  demand.  I  shall  not  consent  to 
allow  her  a  shilling  more  than  fifteen  a  year.  She 
may  live  comfortably,  very  comfortably  on  it,  in  the 
North. 

Gul.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  fifteen  pounds  a  year  a 
very  genteel  allowance  ;  especially  as  she  brought 
you  so  small  a  trifle  as  three  thousand  ! 

Capt.  I  think  so  too,  egad  !  But  these  old  divils 
have  no  conscience  at  all,  d — c  !  Well,  sir,  you'll 
give  me  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible.  You  may 
hear  of  me  at  Mrs.  Dresden's,  a  milliner,  under  the 
Peeaches  in  Common  Garden. 

Gul.  [Writing.]  Very  well,  sir.  I'll  talk  with  a 
principal  about  your  affair,  this  evening. 

Capt.  There,  sir.  [Gives  him  money.]  You'll  take 
care  to  beat  him  down  as  low  as  possible. 

Gul.  You  may  depend  on  my  best  endeavours; 
most  noble  Captain,  [Exit  Captain  LE  BRUSH.} 
scoundrel!  I  should  have  said.  Why,  this  fellow's 
a  greater  rascal  than  myself !  But  what  can  be  ex 
pected  from  a  coxcomb  of  his  stamp  ! — More  com 
pany  ? 

Enter  an  Irishman. 

Irish.  My  clear  honey,  I  am  come  to  shee  if  you 
have  commisheration  enough  in  your  bowelsh  to  a 
poor  Irishman,  to  get  him  a  plaish. 

Gul.  What  sort  of  a  place  are  you  fit  for  ? 

Irish.  Upon  my  shalvashion,  joy,  oVye  see?  I  am 
fit  for  any  plaish  alive !  I  have  strength  and  bonesh 
enough  in  this  carcash  of  mine,  to  do  all  the  work 
in  the  world. 

Gul.  Have  you  ever  been  in  service  ? 

Irish.  In  shervish  !  No,  to  be  sure  I  have  not ! — 
Yes,  by  St.  Patrick,  ever  since  I  was  so  big  as  a 
potato ! 

Gul.  With  whom  did  you  last  live  ? 

Irish.  With  'Squire  Maclellan,  of  Killybegs. 

Gul.  Killybegs  !   Where  the  deuce  is  that  ? 

Irish.  Why,  where  the  devil  should  it  be  but  in 
Ireland,  my  dear  honey  ? 

Gul.  But  what  part  of  Ireland  ?  what  province  ? 
what  county  ? 

Irish.  It  is  in  the  provinsh  of  Donegal,  in  the 
county  of  Ulster.  It  is  an  inland  sea-port  town, 
where  they  catch  the  best  pickled  herrings  in  Eng 
land.  By  my  fet !  he  was  the  best  man  of  a  maish- 
ter  between  Derry  and  Youghall.  Arrah  !  I  shall 
never  live  so  well  with  nobody  else,  unless  I  go 
back  to  live  with  him  again  ! 

Gul.  As  he  was  so  good  a  master,  how  came  you 
to  leave  him  ? 

In'sh.  Leave  him,  joy!  because  he  wanted  to 
make  a  bug  and  a  fool  of  me.  When  I  went  to  go 
to  plough  and  harrow,  he  would  insist  on  my  yols* 
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ing  the   dear  creatures,  the    mulcbh,  by  the 
instead  of  the  tailish. 

Gul.  The  tails!  Why,  is  that  the  Irish  custom  in 
ploughing? 

Iruli.  Ay,  upou  my  conscience,  it  is,  joy  !  and 
the  best  cushtom,  that  ever  was  born  in  the  world. 
I'll  give  you  a  reason  for  it,  honey:  you  know, 
when  the  trashes  are  fastened  to  the  tail,  all  the 
r<-st  of  the  body  is  free  ;  and  when  all  the  carcash 
but  the  tail  goes  along,  the  tail  must  follow  of 
course  :  besides,  honey,  all  the  world  knows  that 
the  strength  of  every  human  creature  lies  in  the  tail. 
Arrah  !  he  wanted  to  bodder  me  with  his  d — d 
F.iiirlish  tricks  !  but  the  devil  burn  me,  if  honest 
Paddy  would  not  have  left  twenty  places,  if  he  had 
been  in  them,  all  at  once,  sooner  than  be  put  out  of 
the  way  of  his  country. 

Gul.  You  were  certainly  in  the  right;  I  commend 
your  spirit.  But,  pray,  how  have  you  lived  since 
you  came  to  London  ? 

Irish.  Lived,  honey  !  as  a  great  many  live  in  Lon 
don — nobody  knows  how.  By  my  shoul !  I  have 
only  picked  up  five  thirteens  for  these  four  weeks 
and  a  half ! 

Gul.  [Aside.]  A  special  raw-boned  fellow  this  !  he 
will  do  for  America  :  I'll  send  word  to  my  nephew 
Trappum. — Would  you  like  to  go  abroad,  friend  ? 

Irish.  Ay,  my  dear  honey  !  any  way  in  England, 
or  in  Scotland ;  but  I  do  not  like,  d'ye  see,  to  live 
out  of  my  native  kingdom. 

Gul.  Oh  !  it's  only  a  very  short  voyage  ;  a  little 
round  the  Land's  End.  A  gentleman  has  taken  a 
very  considerable  farm  in  the  west ;  and  if  I  could 
prevail  on  him  to  hire  you,  you  would  have  the  sole 
management  of  it  'Twould  be  the  making  of  you. 
You  can  write,  I  suppose  ? 

Irish.  Yes,  upon  my  conscience,  that  I  can  very 
well — my  mark,  honey,  that's  all.  But  that's  no 
thing,  my  dear ;  I  could  get  anybody  to  write  for 
mt%  if  they  did  but  know  how. 

Gul.  That's  true.  Well,  I  shall  see  the  gentle 
man  this  evening,  and  have  a  little  close  talk  with 
him  about  you. 

Irish.  Upon  my  shoul,  the  most  shivilest  person 
d'ye  see,  that  ever  I  met  with,  since  I  was  an  Irish 
man.  [Aside 

Gul.  Where  do  you  lodge,  friend  ? 
Irish.  At  the  Harp  and  Spinning  Wheel,  in  Far 
thing-fields,  Wapping ;  in  a  room  of  my  own,  tha 
I  hire  at  nine-pence  a  week. 
Gul.  Your  name  ? 
Irixh.  Patrick  O'Carrol. 

Gul.  O'Carrol  !  Give  me  your  hand;  we  mus 
be  cousins.  My  great-grandmother  was  an  O'Car 
rol ! 

Irixh.  Was  she,  by  St.  Patrick  ?  Then  we  mus 
be  cushins,  sure  enough  !  Where  was  she  born  ? 

Gul.  At  what  do  you  call  the  place,  where 'Squir 
O'Carrol  lives  ? 

Irish.  What,  Provost  O'Carrol  ? 
Gul.  Ay,  the  Provost. 

Irish.  Oh!  you're  a  soft  lad!  you  don't  know 
was  Ballishanny  ? 

Gul.  Kight;  that  is  the  very  plan-  !  Well,  cousin 
I  should  like  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you. 

Irixh.  And  so  should  poor  paddy  by  my  fet !    Yo 
cannot  conceive  how  my  heart  dances  in  the  insid 
of  my  bowelsh,  to  see  a  relation  in  this  part  of  th 
world,  where  I  expected  to  see  nobody  at  ;ill.      D( 
honey,  put  your  head  lu-re   to    !••«•!.     1-Yt  !  joy, 
brats,  and  beats,  and  beats,  and  jumps  about  in  my 
belly,  like  a  brustled  pea  in  a  tire-bhuvel.     Arrah"! 


knew  you  to  IM-  better  than  half  an  Irishman,  by 
nir  shivility  to  strangers. 

(•"nl.  Ay,  1  wish  I  w.-re  wholly  so;  but  it  was  my 
i-fortum-  to  be  born  in  England. 
IriJi.   rpoii  my  conscience,  that  was  almost  poor 
Baddy's  misfortune,  too  !     I  was  begot  in  England; 
lit.  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  went  over  to  Ire- 
nd  to  be  born. 

Gul.  Well,  cousin,  if  you  will  call  on  me  to-mor- 
ow  morning,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  joy 
f  your  place. 

Irish.  I  shall,  my  dear  cushin.  Arrah  !  now,  if  I 
•ere  but  my  father,  who  has  been  dead  these  seven 
ears,  I  should  be  making  a  song  upon  you  for  this 
hivility. 

Gul.  Your  father  ?     What  was  he  ? 
Irish.  A  true  Irish  poet,  my  dear;  he  could  nei- 
her  read  nor  write.     By  my  fet !  honey,  he  wrote 
many  an  excellent  new   song.     I  have  one  of  his 
pon  Moggy  Maclachleu,  a  young  virgin  in  Sligo, 
who  he  fell  in  lovo  with,  after  she  had  two  love-be- 
*ftts  at  one  time  to  'Squire  Concannon. 
Gul.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it,  if  you  have  it  on 
u. 

Irish.  Oh  !  yes,  my  dear  creature,  I  always  carry 
t  upon  me  :  it  is  in  my  head,  honey ;  you  shall  sec 
t  in  a  minute,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  sing  it. 
Gul.  With  all  my  heart,  cousin. 
Irish.  The  devil  burn  me,  now,  honey,  if  I  can 
hink  of  the  right  tune,  because  it  never  had  any 
tune  at  all.    However,  it  will  go  to  Larry  Groghrau. 
Gul.  By  all  means,  let's  have  it 

AIR. — Irishman. 

My  sweet  pretty  May,  you're  as  soft  as  a  bog, 

And  as  wild  at  a  kitten,  at  wild  ax  a  kitten  ; 
Those  eyes  in  your  face — oh  !  pity  my  case  ! 

Pour  Paddy  have  smitten,  poor  Paddy  have  smitten. 
Far  softer  than  silk,  and  as  fair  as  new  milk, 

Your  lily-white  hand  is,  your  lily-white  hand  it  : 
Your  shape's  like  a  pail,fnm  your  head  to  your  tail, 

You're  straight  as  a  wand  is,  you're  ttraiyht  at  a 

wand  is. 
Your  lips  red  as  cherriet,  and  your  curliny  hair  it 

As  black  as  the  devil,  as  black  as  the  devil  ; 
Four  breath  is  as  sweet,  too,  at  any  potato, 

Or  orange  from  Seville,  or  or  an  ye  from  Seville. 
When  dress'd  in  your  bodice,  you  trip  like  a  yoddest, 

So  nimble,  so  frisky  ;  to  nimble,  so  frisky; 
A  kiss  on  your  cheek  ('tis  so  soft  and  so  sleek) 

U'uitld  warm  me  like  whisky,  would  warm  me  like 

whisky. 
I  grunt  and  I  pine,  like  a  pig  or  a  turine, 

Because  you're  to  cruel,  because  you're  to  cruel ; 
No  r*ist  I  can  take,  and  asleep  or  awake, 

I  dream  of  my  jewel,  I  dream  of  my  jewel. 
Your  hate,  then,  give  over,  nor  Paddy,  your  lover, 

So  cruelly  handle,  so  cruelly  handle  ; 
Or  Paddy  mutt  die,  like  a  pig  in  a  tty, 

Or  snuff  of  a  candle,  or  snujfof  a  candle. 

Gul.  I  thank  you  very  kindly ;  it  is  a  most  ad 
mirable  song.  Well,  you  will  be  here  at  nine  to 
morrow  ? 

Irish.  You  may  be  certain  of  my  coming,  my  dear 
cushin. 

Gul.  But,  harkye  !  be  sure  not  to  mention  a  word 
of  this  affair  to  "any  person  whatsoever.  I  would 
not  have  it  get  wind,  lest  anybody  should  be  apply 
ing  to  the  gentleman. 

/  /i.  Oh!  let  Paddy  alone  for  that,  my  dcajr 
creature  ;  I  am  too  cunning  to  mention  it  to  nobody 
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but  my  nown  shelf.     Well,  your  servant,  my  dear 
cushin.  [Exit. 

Gul.  Your  servant,  your  servant !  We  must  have 
this  fellow  indented  as  soon  as  possible :  he  will 
fetch  a  rare  price  in  the  plantations. 

Enter  Mrs.  DOGGEREL  and  a  Girl. 

Heyday!    what  whimsical  figure  is  this?  she  ap 
pears  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  Slammekins.  [Aside. 
Mrs.  D.  Mr.  Office-keeper, — I  forget  your  name, 
though  I  have  seen  it  so  often  in  print. 
Gul.  Gulwell,  madam.     Pray,  be  seated. 
Mrs.  D.  I  come,  Mr.  Gulwell,  to  inquire  after  a 
person  that  can  write  short-hand  :  I  want  an  aman 
uensis. 

Gul.  An  amanuensis,  madam  ? 
Mrs.  D.  Yes,  sir ;  an  amanuensis  to  take  down 
my  ideas  :  they  flow  upon  me  in  such  torrents,  that 
I  cannot  commit  them  to  paper,  a  tenth  part  so  fast 
as  I  could  wish.  My  name,  sir,  is  not  altogether 
unknown  in  the  literary  world.  You  have,  un 
doubtedly,  heard  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  SlatterneUa 
Doggerel,  the  dramatic  poetess  ? — Eh !  have  not 
you  ? 

Gul.  Oh ;  yes,  madam,  ten  thousand  times ! — 
[Aside.]  Though  the  devil  fetch  me,  if  ever  I  heard 
of  the  name  before  ! 

Mrs.  D.  I  have  written  Mr. — a — a — What's  your 
name,  sir? 

Girl.  Gulwell,  mamma,  is  the  gentleman's  name. 
Mrs.  D.  Ay,  ay,  child.  I  have  written,  Mr.  Cul- 
well,  no  less  than  nine  tragedies,  eight  comedies, 
seven  tragi-comedies,  six  farces,  five  operas,  four 
masques,  three  oratorios,  two  mock-tragedies,  and 
one  tragi  -  comi  -  operatico  -  magico-farcico-p*astoral- 
dramatic  romance,  making,  in  the  whole,  as  Scrub 
says,  five-and-forty. 

Girl.  Yes,  sir,  five-and-forty. 
Gut.  And  pray,  madam,  how  many  of  them  have 
been  brought  upon  the  stage  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Not  one,  sir ;  but  that  is  no  diminution 
of  their  merit ;  for  while  the  stage  is  under  the  di 
rection  of  people  that  scribble  themselves,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  are  so  backward  in  producing  the 
works  of  others.  As  what-do-you-call-'em  says  in 
the  play,  "  Who  the  devil  cares  for  any  man  tha 
has  more  wit  than  himself?"  Eh  !  Mr.'Culwell  ? 

Gul.  Very  true,  madam.  But  suppose  we  shoulc 
beat  about  for  a  patron  among  the  great ! 

Mrs.  D.  A  patron,  quotha  !  Why.  the  very  word 
applied  as  an  encourager  of  literary  merit,  is  almos 
obsolete.  You  might  as  soon  find  a  real  patriot,  a 
a  real  patron.  Our  great  men  are  too  much  en 
gaged  in  the  trifles  and  follies  of  the  age,  to  givi 
themselves  any  concern  about  dramatic  genius.  In 
deed,  if  I  could  submit  to  write  a  treatise  on  th 
science  of  gaming,  a  new  history  of  the  peerage,  or  an 
essay  on  improving  the  breed  of  running-horses 
perhaps  some  of  our  right  honourable  jockies  migh 
vouchsafe  to  give  me  a  recommendation  to  thei 
brother  jockies  of  the  theatrical  turf. 

Gul.  Madam,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  well-writte 
pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  ministry,  could  not  fail  o 
procuring  you  a  patron. 

Mrs.  D.  And  so  you  would  have  me  sacrifice  m 
conscience  to  interest,  you  strange  creature,  you? 
Gul.  Conscience,  madam  !  What  have  authors 
that  write  for  bread,  to  do  with  conscience  ? 
learned  professor  in  the  law,  though  he  has  amasse 
even  a  ministerial  fortune  at  the  bar,  will,  for  a  fe 
guineas,  prostitute  his  eloquence,  by  pleading  in 
bad  cause  ;  then  why  should  not  a  poor  devil  of  a 


uthor,  against  his  conscience,  brandish  his  pen  in 
political  squabble,  to  keep  himself  from  starving. 
Mrs.  D.  But  what  author  of  true  genius  could 
ver  stoop  to  write  a  parcel  of  dull  stuff  about  ins 
nd  outs  ?     No,  no  ;  depend  on't,  the  most  certain 
ay  to  get  my  pieces  on  the  stage,  will  be  to  go  on 
le  stage  myself.     Many  ricketty,  dramatic  brats 
ave  been  allowed  to  crawl  on  the  stage,  which 
•ould  never  have  made  their  theatrical  appearance, 
'  they  had  not  been  of  theatrical  parentage. 
Gul.  Madam,  your  observation  is  very  just. 
Mrs.  D.  But,  pray,  what  do  you  think  of  my  per- 
m  ?     With  a  large  hoop  instead  of  this  trolloppee, 
lould  I   not  make  a  tolerably  elegant  figure  in 
ragedy,  nay,  not  to  say  magnificent  one  ? 
Gul.  The  most  elegant  and  magnificent  in  the 
orld. 

Mrs.  D.  I  once  played  Belvidera  with  some  of  my 
ity  acquaintance,  and  got  such  prodigious  applause, 
lat  Mr.  Alderman  Loveturtle  came  waddling  up  to 
me,  with  a — "  Madam,  you  have  played  the  part  so 
nely,  that  though  I  love  good  eating  and  drinking 
etter  than  anything  in  the  world,  I  would  mortify 
pon  bread  and  water  a  whole  month,  for  the  plea- 
ure  of  seeing  you  play  it  again." 

Gul.  Madam,  you  are  an  excellent  mimic. 
Mrs.  D.  And  what  has  raised  the  reputation  of 
ome  performers  so  .much  as  mimicry  ?     But  I'll 
live  you  a  speech  out  of  Belvidera's  mad  scene. 

Gul.  Madam,  you  will  oblige  me  greatly. 

Girl.  My  mamma  speaks  it  delightfully,'  I  assure 

u,  sir. 

Mrs.  D.  Take  my  cap,  Melpomene ;  I  must  have 
my  hair  about  my  ears  ;  there  is  no  playing  a  ma 
cene  without  dishevelled  hair. 

"  Ha  !  look  there  ! 

}fy  husband  bloody,  and  his  friend  t  oo  !—  vaniih'd  ! 
Here  they  went  down  : — Oh  !  I'll  dig,  dig  the  den  up  ! 
Ho!  Jaffier!  Jqffier!" 

Girl.  Pray,  don't  cry,  mamma ;  don't  cry. 

\  Weeps. 

Mrs.  D.  Pray,  Mr.  Gulliver,  lend  me  your  hand 
:o  help  me  up.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
acting  ? 

Gul.  I  am  astonish'd  at  it.  Why  don't  you  apply 
to  the  managers  ? 

Girl.  My  mamma  did  apply  to  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  and  spoke  that  very  speech. 

Gul.  And  what  did  he  say  ?  Was  he  not  in  rap 
tures. 

Mrs.  D.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  did  nothing  al 
the  while  but  titter,  and  he  !  he  !  he  ! 

Girl.  Yes,  he  did  nothing  but  he  !  he  !  he  ! 

Gul.  Titter,  and  he  !  he '  he  ! 

[They  all  force  a  laugh. 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  yes ;  I  shall  breed  her  up  myself. 
With  her  own  capabilities  and  my  instructions,  I 
don't  doubt  but  she  will  make  all  our  tragedy  he 
roines  turn  pale  ;  she  will  eclipse  them  all,  I  war 
rant  her;  I  have  already  taught  her  the  part  of 
Sappho,  in  my  two-act  tragedy  of  that  name.  Give 
the  gentleman  a  speech,  Melpomene. 

Girl.  Yes,  mamma.     Where  shall  I  begin  ? 

Mrs.  D.  At  "  Oh  !  Phaon,  Phaon  /"  You  are  to 
observe,  sir,  that  all  my  tragedies  are  written  m 
heroics  ;  I  hate  your  blank  verse  ;  it  is  but  one  re 
move  from  prose,  and  consequently  not  sublime 
enough  for  tragedy.  Now,  begin,  Melly. 

Girl.  "  Oh  !  Phaon,  Phaon  !  could  my  eyes  impart. 
The  swelling  throes  and  tumults  of  my  heart — " 

Mrs.  D.  "  The  swelling  throes  and  tumulis  of  my 
heart .'"  Child,  you  are  too  languid  by  ten  thou- 
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sand  degrees.  Your  sister,  Calliope,  would  speak 
it  abundantly  better.  Nay,  little  Clio,  that  is  not 
quite  three  years  old,  could  not  speak  it  worse. 
Give  it  more  energy,  child.  Set  yourself  a  heaving 
like  a  tragedian  out  of  breath.  It  should  be  spoken 
thus  :  "  The  swelling  throes  and  tumults  of  my  heart." 

Girl.  "  The  su-elliny  throti  and  tumults  of  my  heart, 
Thou  never  wouldst  thy  Sappho's  love  desert." 

Mrs.  D.  There's  a  pathetic  speech  for  you  ! 


Gul.  Very  pathetic  indeed.  And  this  little  dear 
hath  spoken  it  like  an  angel. 

Mrs.  D.  I'll  now  give  you  a  touch  of  the  pom 
pous.  "  By  hell  and  vengeance—"  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  it  is  the  turnkey's  soliloquy  in  my  tragedy  of 
Betty  Canning. 

"  By  hell  and  vengeance,  Canning  shall  be  mine  ! 
Her,  but  with  life,  I  never  can  resign. 
Should  JEtna  bar  my  passage  to  the  dame, 
Headlong  I'd  plunge  into  the  sulphurous  Jlame  ; 
Or,  like  the  Titans,  wage  a  war  with  Jove, 
Rather  than  lose  the  object  of  my  love." 

Gul.  Madam,  this  must  have  a  tine  effect.  It 
will  certainly  bring  the  house  down,  whenever  it  is 

Mrs.  D.  You  sensible  creature,  I  must  embrace 
you  for  the  kind  expression.  Yes,  yes,  it  must  have 
a  fine  effect,  or  it  never  would  have  had  a  run  of 
fifty  nights.  I  assure  you,  it  was  played  no  less 
than  fifty  nights  by  Mr.  Flockton's  company. 

Gul.  Flockton's  company  !  Pray,  who  is  Flock- 
ton  ? 

Mrs.  D.  He  is  master  of  the  best  company  of 
puppets  in  England. 

Gul.  So,  then,  your  piece  has  been  played  by 
wooden  actors  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs.  D.  Wooden  actors  !  and  why  this  sarcasm 
on  wooden  actors  ?  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  you,  what 
piece  is,  now-a-days,  played  without  wooden  actors  ? 
Well,  Mr. — a— Culpepper — 

Girl.  Lud  !  mamma,  what  a  queer  name  is  that ! 
They  call  him  Gulwell. 

Mrs.  D.  My  dear,  I  knew  his  name  beg^un  with 
either  Gull  or  Cull — I  ask  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  am 
so  frequently  enveloped  in  thought  that  I  even  for 
get  my  own  name;  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not 
take  it  amiss  that  I  should  not  remember  your's. 

Gul.  No  apology,  madam. 

Mrs,  D.  Well,  Mr. — a — Gullcatcher,  if  you  hear 
of  an  amanuensis,  pray  give  me  the  most  early  in 
telligence. 

Gul.  But  I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  not  offend  you 
in  asking  you  how  he  is  to  be  paid  ? 

Mrs.D.  Paid! 
this — Let  me  see 

hum — ay — He  shall  have  a  tenth  part  of  the  profit 
of  my  future  productions  :  he  shall  tithe  them. 

Gul.  Madam,  I  feel  for  your  young  muses,  and 
can  dissemble  with  you  no  longer.  Take  my  ad 
vice  :  go  immediately  home,  and  burn  all  your 
pieces ;  for  I  am  certain  you  will  never  make  a 
shilling  of  them,  unless  you  sell  them  for  waste  paper. 


Why,  I  really  did  not  think  of 
suppose — no,   this  won't  do — 


Mrs.  D.  Waste  paper  !  Heaven  and  earth  !  such 
excellent  compositions  go  for  waste  paper ! 

Girl.  Waste  paper,  indeed  !  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  waste  paper  ! 

Gul.  Burn  them  all  immediately.     Give  me  your 
solemn  promise  to  leave  off  scribbling;  and  if  any 
I  place,  worthy  your  acceptance,  fall  in  my  way,  I 
will  endeavour  to  fix  you  in  it. 

Mrs.  D.  What !  sacrifice  immortality  for  a  place? 
I  must  tell  you,  sir,  you're  an  envious,  impertinent, 
self-sufficient  puppy,  to  presume  to  advise  me,  who 
have  a  million  times  your  understanding. 

Girl.  Yes,  a  million  times  your  understanding  ! 

Mrs.  D.  Waste  paper !  Oh,  ye  gods !  if  I  had 
the  wealth  of  Crresus,  I  would  give  it  all  to  be  re 
venged  on  this  affronting  savage  !  [Exit. 

Girl.  Ah  !  you're  a  naughty  creature  to  vex  my 
poor  mamma  in  this  manner !  [Exit. 

Gul.  So,  this  comes  of  my  plain  dealing !  I  am 
rightly  served  for  endeavouring  to  wash  the  black 
amoor  white. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  DOGGEREL  and  Girl. 

Mrs.  D.  I  have  returned  to  tell  you,  that  I  will 
have  ample  vengeance  for  this  indignity.     I  will 
immediately  set  about  writing  a  farce,  to  be  called 
the  Register  Office,  in  which  I  will  expose  your 
tricks,  your  frauds,  your  cheats,  your  impositions, 
your  chicaneries !  I'll  do  for  you  !  I'll  make  you 
repent  the  hour  wherein  you  had  the  impudence 
and  ill-nature  to  advise  me  to  burn  all  my  pieces ! 
By  all  the  gods!    I'll  write  such  a  piece  against 
you- 
T/ten  like  thy  fate  superior  will  I  sit, 
And  see  thee  scorn'd  and  laugh'd  at  by  the  pit ;  '. 
I,  with  my  friends,  will  in  the  gallery  go, 
And  tread  thee  sinking  to  the  shades  below.     [Exit. 
Girl.  "  And  tread  thee  sinking  to  the  shades  be 
low  !"  [Exit. 
Gvl.  The  woman  takes  it  mightily  in  dudgeon ! 

Enter  an  Irishman. 

Irish.  My  dear  cushin,  after  I  went  away  before, 
I  forgot  to  pay  for  your  shivility ;  therefore,  I  am 
going  to  come  back  again  to  be  out  of  your  debt. 

Gul.  Never  mind  it,  cousin ;  any  other  time. 

Irish.  Arrah  !  I  am  a  person  of  more  honour  than 
to  continue  in  nobody's  debt,  when  I  owe  him  no 
thing.  You  kidnapping  rascal,  you  was  going  to 
send  me  into  the  other  world,  to  be  turned  into  a 
black  negro.  I  had  gone,  sure  enough)  but  for 
Mc'Carroll  O'Neil,  whom  I  overtook,  as  we  run 
against  one  another  in  your  English  St.  Patrick's 
church-yard — St.  Paul's.  Besides,  if  I  should  be 
taken  sick,  and  die  of  a  consumption  to-night,  you 
might  tell  me  to  my  face,  the  next  time  I  seed  you, 
that  I  stole  out  of  the  world  on  purpose  to  cheat 
you.  There,  my  dear  cushin  ! 

[Overturns  the  desks,  $c.   beats  GULWELL   off, 
and  exit. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

THE  SERASKIER 

COLONEL  COHENBERG 

LEOPOLD 
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ANSELM 

ISMAEL 

MICHAEL. 

CATHERINE 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Village  of  Senna,  with  the  Danube. 
On  one  side,  the  Turkish  camp  ;  on  the  other,  the 
Austrian,  which  appears  at  a  distance. 

Enter  several  Turkish  Soldiers,  who  range  themselves 
on  each  side  the  stage ;  then  enter  Turkish  Pea 
sants  of  both  sexes,  who  dance  ;  after  the  dance, 

CHORUS.— TURKISH  SOLDIERS. 
Wave  our  prophet's  f am' d  standard  of  glory  on  high, 
Till  the  envious  moon  die  away  in  the  sky  ; 
And,   like  the  pale  Christians,  leave  Danube's  fair 

stream, 
To  reflect  our  victorious  crescent's  bright  beam. 

Enter  USEPH. 

Useph.  Be  silent,  you  soldiers :  his  highness  the 
Seraskier  is  coming  ;  he  has  just  arrived  with  the 
Turkish  army  under  his  command  to  relieve  Bel 
grade.  I  have  been  conversing  with  him ;  I  told 
him  of  your  loyalty  to  the  sublime  Porte.  "  Sir — 
your  highness — my  dear  highness,"  says  I ;  for  we 
talked  it  very  familiarly:  "  I  am  the  chief  magis 
trate  of  this  village  ;  I  know  the  Ottoman  Porte  has 
not  more  loyal  subjects  in  all  the  province  of  Servia; 
and  as  for  your  highness — always  talking  of  your 
highness — your  highness's  name  is  never  out  of  our 
mouths."  By-the-by,  remember  his  name  is  Mo- 
hamed  Aboubeker  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Ali ;  I  dare 


say  you  never  heard  it  before.  So,  says  the  Seras 
kier  to  me,  "  My  dear  Useph  Ben  Yacomb  Ben 
Mustapha" — at  the  same  time  graciously  laughing 
at  me  with  great  condescension — [Flourish.]  Oh! 
here  he  comes:  now  you  shall  see  how  his  highness 
is  pleased  to  honour  me  ;  I  shall  certainly  be  created 
a  pacha  of  three  tails. 

Enter  SERASKIER,  ISMAEL,  and  Attendants. 
Seras.   Useph,  come  hither. 

Useph.  Yes,  your  highness.  [Apart  to  the  Pea 
sants.]  Now  he  is  going  to  consult  me  on  some 
great  military  operation. 

Seras.  Are  there  many  pretty  girls  in  this  neigh 
bourhood  ? 

Useph.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  That's  a  good  joke.  Ah  ! 
your  highness  will  conquer  every  way,  I  see.  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Your  highness  is  pleased  to  make  me  laugh. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Seras.  You  are  too  familiar. 
Useph.  My  lord  ? 

Seras.  Begone.       [Exeunt  USEPH  and  Peasants. 
Enter  LILLA,  who  kneels  to  the  SERASKIEU. 

AIR.— LILLA. 
Lost,  distress' d,  thus  driven  from  home, 

Whither  shall  poor  Lilla  go  ?  , 

Wheresoe'er  my  steps  may  roam, 

Tyrant  power  will  prove  my  Joe. 
Seras.  Who  is  this  beautiful  girl  ?     Rise,  lovely 
fair  one. 

Lilla.  I  humbly  beg  your  highness'  pardon  for 
my  boldness ;  I  am  not  used  to  talk  to  great  folks. 

Seras.  Speak,  charming  angel !  bless  me  with  the 
voice  of  nature  ;  who  are  you  ? 

TRIO. — SERASKIER,  LILLA,  and  ISMAEL. 
Seras.     Speak,  I  command  thee  ;  tell  thy  grief. 
Say,  can  my  power  afford  relief; 
For  my  trembling  heart  must  yield  belief. 

[Aside. 

Lilla.     Ah  !  may  I  dare  to  tell  my  grief. 
And,  humbly,  thus,  implore  relief;. 
To  my  fait' ring  tongue,  oh  !  yield  belief. 
Ismael.  Beauty  may  boldly  tell  her  grief ; 
Such  fine  eyes  command  relief ; 
And  his  trembling  heart  must  yield  belief. 
Lilla.  I  am  but  a  poor  country  girl,  sir  ;  my  name 
is  Lilla;  but  I  love  Leopold,  and  Leopold  loves  me  ; 
yet  my  cross,  ill-natured  brother  wants  me  to  refuse 
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Leopold,   to  marry   that  ugly  old   miser,  Uscph,  a 
justice  of  peace  in  our  village. 

Serat.    Useph!      Oh!   the  old  poacher!    [Aside.] 
does  your  brother  object  to  Leopold? 

Lilla.  He   says,  aud   please   your   highness,  that 
Leopold  is  too  passionate  to  make  a  good  husband ; 
now,  I  own  he  is  rather  violent,  but  I  don't  like  him 
a  bit  the  worse  for  that. 
Serat.  Where  is  Leopold  ? 

Lilla.  Ah !  my  lord,  my  mind  misgives  me  that 
some  mischief  has  happened  to  him;  but  they  locked 
me  up  to  prevent  my  going  in  search  of  him. 
Seras.  Then  how  came  you  here  ? 
Lilla.  Please  your  highness,  I  jumped  out  of  th 
window. 

Serat.  What  a  pleasing  sample  of  rustic  simp] 
city  !  how  handsome  she  is  !  [To  ISMAE 

Ism.  What,  my  lord,  do  you  forget  your  Austria 
captive  ? 

Sera*.  Forget  her !  no ;  but  why  should  I  con 
fine  myself  to  a  single  rose,  when  1  can  form  a  bou 
quet  of  them.  Well,  charming  Lilla,  within  th 
half-hour  I  promise  you  redress.  Conduct  her  t 
my  tent,  and  attend  her  well. 

Lilla.  A  thousand  thanks,  your  highness.    [Eri 
Scras.  Is  she  not  beautiful,  Ismael? 
Ism.  I  own,  my  lord,  she  is  beautiful ;  but — 
Serat.  But  what  ? 

Ism.  I   beg  your  highness'  pardon  ;  but  while 
see  the  black  eagle  soar  upon  the  walls  of  Belgrade 
I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  a  soldier. 

Serat.  Nor  I,  Ismael ;  but  I  have  room  in  m 
heart  for  love  and  valour  at  the  same  time  ;  I  neve 
fight  better  than  when  I  am  in  love ;  Mars  neve 
smiles  so  propitiously  upon  me  as  when  I  am  pay 
ing  my  adoration  to  Venus ;  so,  if  you  wish  .me  t< 
conquer  the  Austiians,  you  must  get  me  this  girl 


Peter. 
Ghita. 

Peter. 

Both. 


/  shall  let  you  brtak  my  It  tart, 
Hut  I'm  ready  now  to  part. 
Then,  !f  my  leave? 

Do  ;  I'm  sure  I  thall  not  grieve. 
Will  you  stay,  or  trill  you  yo  ? 
Shall  I  stay,  or  shall  I  yo  f 
At  you  please,  toy  yet  or  no. 

Enter  USEPH. 


ISMAEL.]    She  is  a  charming  creature,  am 
shall  be  mine. 

AIR. — SERASKIER. 
The  rose  and  the  lily  their  beauties  combining, 

Delight  in  adorning  a  form  so  divine  ; 
Such  charms  to  a  peasant  consiyniny, 

Ah  !  must  I  resign  ? 

Forbid  it,  ye  powers  !  to  love  'tis  a  treason  ; 
Yet,  ambition,  assuming  the  semblance  of  reason, 

Commands  me,  with  scorn,  the  mean  thought  to  de 
cline. 

Wealth  and  power,  what  are  your  worth, 
To  pleasure  if  you  give  not  birth  * 
Rich  in  ambition' t  gilded  toyt, 
I  barter  them  for  real  joys.  [j 

SCENE  II. — Inside  of  Peter's  House. 
Enter  PETER  and  GHITA. 

DUET. 
Ghita.     How  the  deuce  I  came  to  like  you, 

I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell; 
Had  my  face  ne'er  chanc'd  to  strike  you, 

Vd  been  pleas' d,  sir,  just  as  wtll. 
Peter.     Faith  !  as  you  say,  I,  too,  wonder 

Why  to  like  you  I'm  inclin'd  : 
Though  in  love  we're  apt  to  blunder  ; 
Love,  you  know,  they  sayt  is  bliti'l. 
Ghita.     You're  ogling  all-  the  lasses. 
IVt.T.          You're  timp'ring  at  each  lad. 
Gliita.    Each  hour  in  falsehood  passes. 
Peter.         You  flirt  it  quite  as  bad. 
Both.       You  had  better  not  provoke  me  ; 

Though  you  think  as  vou've  bespoke  me, 


Useph.  What,  the  deuce  !  quarrelling  before  mar 
riage  !  Oh,  fie !  that  is  very  irregular;  wait  till 
the  ceremony  is  over,  and  then  you  will  quarrel  of 
course. 

Peter.  Indeed,  sir  ! 
Ghita.  Hear  me,  sir. 

Uteph.  No,  I'll  not  hear  you  :  am  I  to  be  talked 
to  by  you  ?  I,  who  have  conversed  with  his  highness 
the  Seraskier  ? — besides,  I  hate  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question ;  it  perplexes  me  so,  that  I  never 
know  how  to  make  a  decision. 

Peter.  Why,  then,  sir,  how  can  you  decide  ? 
Useph.  Why,  I  decide  that  you  are  both  in  the 
wrong.  I  fancy  that  decision  will  hold  good  in  most 
quarrels ;  my  friend,  his  highness  the  Seraskier, 
could  not  make  a  better  decision.  But  where  is  your 
sister?  where  is  my  dear  Lilla?  [To  PETER. 

Ghita.  Why,  Peter  has  locked  her  up,  to  keep 
her  from  your  rival,  Leopold. 

Useph.  Ah  !  that's  a  desperate  dog:  he  is  always 
in  a  desperate  passion,  and  always  pretending  to 
keep  his  temper ;  he  is  the  very  torch  of  sedition, 
and  always  in  a  blaze.  [LEOPOLD  singing  without.] 
Eh  !  why,  that's  his  voice.  I — I— I  don't  much 
wish  for  meeting — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  LEOPOLD. 

Leo/7.  How  are  you  ?  how  do  you  do  ?  Harkye ! 
you.  sir,  where's  your  sister? 


Peter.  Why,  as  to  that,  Leopold — 

Leap.  Oh  !  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say ; 
you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  in  a  passion. — Ah! 
jhita.  how  do  you  do?  Very  fine,  pleasant,  disa 
greeable,  temperate  weather,  I  think. 

Useph.  Rather  cloudy. 

Leap.  What? 

Useph.  It  was  rather  cloudy  when  I  was  talking 
o  his  highness  the  Seraskier  just  now.  But  I  be- 
ieve  I  can  answer  your  inquiries:  in  the  first  place — 

Leap.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  I'd  have  you 
now  that  I  won't  take  an  insult  from  any  man 
iving. 

Useph.  Why,  there  is  no  talking  to  you;  I  can't 
eason  with  you. 

Leo/7.  It's  false  !  you — I  say,  you  are  mistaken, 
insist  upon  your  reasoning  with  me;  d — e!  you 
hall  reason  with  me;  ay,  and  coolly,  too,  though  I 
now  you  are  my  rival. 

Useph.  But  give  me  leave— 

Leo/7.  Well,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
lat  people  needn't  quarrel  because  they  are  rivals. 

Useph.  Granted;  and  besides — 

Leo/7.  Well,  I  know,  I  know ;  and  you  mean  to 

bserve,  that  warmth  and  anger  betray  a  weakness 

n  these  occasions,  which,  I  trust,  I  am  free  from. 

Harkye!    yon  rascal,   [To  PETER.]    I  know  your 

"ster  is  locked  up;  if  you  don't  give  me  the  key, 

— e  !   I'll  break  your  head ;  I  will,  by — 

Useph.  Sir,  do  you  remember  who  I  am?   a  ma- 

stratc  and  a  courtier :  do  you  respect  my  autho- 

ty  ?       [Marching  up  to  LEOPOLD,  who  'drawt  back. 

Leo/7.  [Marching  up  to  USEPH,  who  drawt  back.] 

o,  I  do  not:  that  for  jour  authority.  [Snapt  hit 
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Jingeis.]  A  magistrate,  indeed  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Look 
at  the  magistrate  What  have  you  to  say  now,  ma 
gistrate  ? 

Useph.  Nothing :  if  you  don't  respect  authority, 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Leop.  [To  PETER.]  Give  me  the  key. 

Peter.  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  Leopold,  I  have 
lost  it. 

Leap.  Lost  it !  Oh  !  very  well.  But  it's  no  mat 
ter  :  1  believe  this  right  shoulder  of  mine  will  force 
any  lock.  I'll  break  open  the  door ;  and  I'll  do  it 
without  any  violence,  only  to  shew  how  I  can  keep 
my  temper ;  now  I  defy  any  of  you  to  say  that  I 
put  myself  in  a  passion.  D — e  !  stand  out  of  the 
way,  or  I'll  knock  you  down,  you  old  goat. 

[Pushes  violently  against  USEPH  and  exit. 

Ghita.  What  do  you  think,  now,  sir  ? 

Useph.  'Faith  !  I  don't  know  ;  my  thoughts  are 
rather  confused ;  I — I — I — [Noise  without.]  There, 
there,  he  has  broke  the  door  all  to  smash.  Good 
morning  to  you :  perhaps  his  highness  waits  for  me. 

[Going. 

Peter.  Consider,  sir,  you  had  better  not  leave  us. 

Useph.  Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon;  our  good 
humoured  friend  may  come  back  and  knock  out  my 
brains  very  coolly ;  only  to  shew  what  he  can  do 
without  being  in  a  passion.  [Exit  with  PETER. 

Ghita.  Poor  Lilla  !  I  hope  Leopold  will  carry  her 
off.  I  am  sure  she  loves  him,  and  that  he  loves  her; 
the  whole  village  will  rejoice  at  their  wedding. 

AIR.— GHITA 

All  will  hail  the  joyous  day, 

When  love  his  triumph  shall  display  ; 

The  dance  shall  mingle  old  and  yuung. 

The  rustic  pipe  assist  the  song  ; 

The  sprightly  bells  with  welcome  sound. 

Shall  spread  the  happy  news  around,      * 

And  give  a  hint  to  maidens  coy, 

That  youth  they  should  not  misemploy. 

Useph  will,  with  sullen  pride, 

Envy  joys  to  wealth  denied  ; 

And  as  we  tnp  with  merry  glee, 

Wish  himself  as  poor  as  we. 

The  sprightly  bells,  Sfc.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Outside  of  Peter's  house  ;  a  garden- 
wall  round  it. 

LEOPOLD  discovered  at  the  window,  out  of  which  is  a 
veil  hanging. 

Leop.  Poor  Lilla !  nowhere  to  be  found :  she's 
gone ;  and,  by  her  veil  hanging  here  out  of  the  win 
dow,  in  a  fit  of  despair.  I'll  after  her.  [Jumps  out, 
and  comes  out  of  the  door  of  the  garden  wall  with  the 
veil.]  This  relic  of  my  beloved  Lilla's  shall  serve  to 
keep  my  resentment  alive.  But  where's  that  cruel 
villain,  Peter  ?  d — e  !  I'll  maul  him. 

[  Retires  into  the  garden. 
Enter  PETER. 

Peter.  Ha !  the  window  open  !  nay,  then,  ma 
dam's  off:  but  where's  that  mad-brained  Leopold  ? 

Enter  LEOPOLD. 

Leop.  Have  I  caught  you,  sirrah?  Now,  what 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

[Seizes  him  by  the  throat. 

Peter.  Why,  nothing,  to  be  sure,  if  you  stop  my 
breath. 

Leop.  Harkye !  rascal,  if  you  don't  tell  me  where 
Lilla  is — 

Peter.  Why,  you  are  in  such  a  passion,  Leopold. 


Leop.  It's  false;  I'm  not  in  a  passion.  If  you  say 
I'm  in  a  passion,  I'll  kick  you,  you  scurvy  knave. 

Enter  USEPH  and  Officers. 
Useph.  Seize  that  fellow  directly. 

TRIO  AND  CHORUS. 

Useph.  Seize  him,  seize  him,  I  say. 

Peter.  Seize  him,  seize  him  !  •  \Vhy,  pray  * 

Leop.  Let  me  come  at  him,  pray. 

Chorus.  Haste,  let  us  bear  him  away. 

Useph.  Don't  fear,  I'll  protect  you. 

Leop.  You're  a  rogue  ;  I  suspect  you. 

Useph.  Knock  him  down,  I  command  it. 

Chorus.  Knock  him  down,  he  commands  it. 

Peter.  How  can  justice  demand  it  ? 

Hear  me. 

Chorus.  Hear  me. 

Leop.  No,  hear  me. 

Useph.  We  are  none  of  us  safe — 

Chorus.  While  that  fellow  is  free.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Inside  of  Anselm's  Cottage. 

Enter  ANSELM. 

Anselm.  The  hour  is  almost  come.  I  wonder  if 
Colonel  Cohenberg  be  yet  arrived  ;  perhaps  he  may 
be  the  chosen  instrument  of  heaven  to  destroy  this 
Turkish  tyranny,  that  like  a  baneful  weed,  chokes 
up  our  every  seed  of  freedom. 

AIR. — ANSELM. 
The  sapling  oak  lost  in  the  dell, 

Where  tangled  brakes  its  beauties  spoil, 
And  every  infant  shoot  repel, 

Droops  hopeless  o'er  the  exhausted  soil. 
At  length,  the  woodman  clears  around 

Where'er  the  noxious  thickets  spread  ; 
And  high  reviving  from  the  ground, 

The  forest  monarch  lifts  his  head. 

Enter  Colonel  COHENBERG. 

Ans.  Colonel  Cohenberg ! 

Col.  My  friend  Anselm ! 

Ans.  What  could  induce  you.  Colonel,  to  trust 
yourself  so  far  within  the  enemy's  camp  ? 

Col.  Two  powerful  motives,  my  Anselm,  love  and 
glory.  Our  general  means  to  attack  this  post  to 
night,  and  I  am  honoured  with  the  command  of  the 
detachment.  Will  the  villagers  assist  us,  think  ye  ? 

Ann.  Assist  ye !  ay,  Colonel,  to  the  last  drop  of 
our  blood,  every  man  of  us.  We  have  groaned 
under  Turkish  oppression  too  long.  But  you  men 
tioned  the  word  love,  Colonel :  may  I  venture  to 
inquire  after  the  fair  Catherine,  whom  I  saw  at 
Vienna  last  year  ? 

•  Col.  Adorable  girl ;  she  had  just  consented  to  be 
mine,  when  I  was  suddenly  ordered  to  the  siege  of 
Belgrade. 

Ans.  That  was  unlucky.  How  did  she  bear  the 
news? 

Col.  Like  a  heroine ;  when  I  attempted  a  falter 
ing  adieu,  "  What,"  says  she,  "  will  you  now  refuse 
the  hand  you  have  so  often  solicited  ?  Should  the 
bitter  hour  of  misfortune  overtake  you,  my  Cohen- 
berg,  you  will  need  the  consolation  of  friendship ; 
and  have  you  a  dearer  friend  than  your  Catherine  ? 
I  will  go  with  you,  and  shall  find  my  happiness  iu 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  wife." 

Ans.  You  married  her,  then  ? 

Col.  Ay,  but  was  immediately  obliged  to  join  my 
refjiment.  How  shall  I  speak  the  remainder  of  om. 
melancholy  story  ?  She  attempted  to  follow  me, 
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}>ut  \vas  taken  prisoner  by  a  straggling  party  of  the 
Turkish  army,  just  arrived  to  the  relit;?  of  Belgrade. 

Ant.  Then,  I  fear  she  is  taken  to  the  Seraskier's 
seraglio. 

Col.  That's  what  I  dread.  In  what  part  of  the 
camp  is  his  seraglio  ? 

Ant.  You  may  have  ooserved,  about  two  miles 
from  hence,  a  convent  almost  in  ruins,  which  he 
has  converted  into  his  seraglio. 

Cul.  I  am  not  personally  known  to  the  Seraskier. 
By  pretending  business  to  him  I  may  easily  gain 
admittance  to  his  presence.  1  have  prepared  two 
letters,  one  to  the  Seraskier,  in  my  own  name,  an 
other  to  my  Catherine,  informing  her  of  my  design. 

Am.  And  if  you  find  her  there,  what  then  ? 

Col.  What  then  !  why,  then  I'll  storm  the  Seras 
kier's  tent,  and  carry  her  off  this  night. 

Ant.  Heaven  prosper  you  !  'tis  ajiazardous  enter 
prise. 

Col.  Hazardous,  my  Anselm !  I  scorn  the  thought. 
I  have  picked  the  gallant  fellows  whom  I  command  ; 
my  brave  hussars,  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army  ; 
we  have  fought,  we  have  bled,  we  have  conquered 
together;  and  that  leader  hazards  little,  who  has 
thought  it  his  first  duty  to  treat  his  soldiers  as  his 
friends. 

Ant.  But  you  know,  Colonel,  friends  in  all  situa 
tions  will  sometimes  desert. 

Col.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  weathercock  friend 
ship  that  only  shews  which  way  the  wind  of  caprice 
points.  We  have  tried  each  other  in  adversity  and 
prosperity,  and  have  cemented  our  friendship  with 
our  blood  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  come,  lead 
me  to  the  Seraskier ;  be  diligent,  confident,  and 
secret ; 

Then  trust  our  cause  to  Providence  above, 

The  never-failing  hope  of  faithful  loce.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— The  Seraskier's  Tent. 

Enter  LILLA. 

AIR. 

Blithe  a$  the  hours  of  May, 

Were  those  I  now  deplore, 
When  first  I  oum'd  love's  gentle  sway  ; 

They  will  return  no  mwe. 
Every  fond  hope  is  lostj 

No  comfort  can  they  bring  ; 
Winter's  untimely  chilling  frost 

Destroy'd  the  infant  spring. 
Blithe  as  the  hours,  tyc. 

Enter  GHITA. 

Ghita.  Ah!  my  dear  Lilla,  I  am  glad  I  have 
found  you.  Do  you  know,  the  surly  guard  denied 
me  admittance  at  first.  Well,  how  did  you  come 
here  ?  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  * 

LiUa.  Hush  !  some  other  time ;  here  comes  his 
highness.;  now,  pray,  don't  leave  me  alone  with 
him. 

Enter  SERASKIER. 

Seras.  Ha  !  a  companion  with  her !  that  obstacle 
must  be  removed,  [.dsi'de.]  Well,  Lilla,  you  shall 
find  me  a  man  of  my  word  ;  I  promised  you  redress, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  but  I  must  first  talk  with 
Useph  on  the  business,  and  this  pretty  maiden  shall 
be  my  messenger,  to  say  that  I  desire  his  immediate 
attendance  on  me. 

Ghita.  Yes,  your  highness.     Come,  Lilla. 

Saras.  Lilla,  you  may  remain  with  me. 

Ghita.  [Aside.]    Oh !   yes,  she's  like   to   remain, 


indeed,  whilst  his  highness  is  so  violently  in  love 
with  justice ;  yes,  yes,  I  understand  it  very  well ; 
ay,  ay.  \Erit. 

Seras.  Lilla,  why  are  you  so  much  alarmed  ?  you 
have  nothing  to  apprehend:  do  you  know,  Lilla,  it 
is  in  your  power  to  make  me  very  happy  ? 

Lilla.  Is  your  highness  unhappy  ? 

Seras.  I  am.  Tell  me,  Lilla,  are  you  sensible  of 
love  ? 

Jsilla.  Ah  !  that  I  am,  indeed,  sir 

Seras.  Suppose  I  were  to  love  you. 

Lilla.  I  should  be  sorry  for  that,  my  lord. 

Sera*.  Why  so? 

Lilla.  Because,  my  lord,  I  couldn't  love  you  in 
return  :  pray,  my  lord,  don't  be  angry. 

Seras.  I  am  cot  angry :  but  come,  Lilla,  I  must 
inspire  you  with  an  ambition  for  grandeur. 

Lilla.  Will  grandeur  make  me  happy,  sir  ? 

Seras.  Certainly. 

Lilla.  Then  how  can  your  highness  be  unhappy? 

Sera*.  Oh  !  that  is — that  is — I  cannot  explain 
that  to  your  comprehension — but  say,  Lilla,  when 
you  behold  from  your  cottage-window  the  magnifi 
cent  buildings  and  gardens  of  Belgrade,  do  you 
not — 

Lilla.  Oh  !  my  lord,  I  own  I  admire  them ;  but 
my  favourite  is  an  humble  flower,  which.  I  fear,  I 
should  not  find  in  your  highness's  garden. 

Seras.  What's  that  ? 

Lilla.  Heart's-ease,  sir. 

Sera*.  Come,  come,  you  shall  misunderstand  me 
no  longer —  [  Takes  hold  of  her. 

Enter  GHITA,  hastily. 

Ghita.  Oh  !  my  lord,  my  lord. 

Seras.  You  are  soon  returned. 

Ghita.  Oh !  yes,  my  lord ;  ill  news,  you  know, 
flies  apace.  Some  officers  have  seized  poor  Leopold, 
and  are  hurrying  him  to  prison,  for  affronting  that 
wicked  old  justice  Useph. 

Lilla.  Ah  !  my  lord,  pray,  have  compassion  on 
an  unfortunate  lover. 

Seras.  You  must  first  set  me  an  example :  the 
law  must  have  its  course. 

TRIO. — SERASKIEH,  LILLA,  and  GHITA. 
Seras.        When  justice  claims  the  victim  due, 

Her  dictates  I  obey. 

Lilla  &  ?  Yet  should  distress  for  pity  rue, 
Ghita.    $       You'll  own  the  gentle  sway. 
Seras.  Law  must  prevail. 

Lilla.  And  so  it  may, 

Except  when  love  is  in  the  way. 
Seras.  Your  arts  forbear, 

No  more  I'll  hear. 
Lilla.        Wlien  justice  she  attended, 

Let  her  not  find  a  foe. 
Ghita.       When  justice  I  attended, 
Let  me  not  find  a  foe. 
Lilla.        In  what  has  she  offended? 

Alas!  1  do  not  know. 
Ghita.       In  what  have  I  offended  ? 

Alas  !  I  do  not  know. 
Seras.       In  what  you  have  offended, 
Dissembler,  well  you  know. 

Ghita.*  I  °"  u'hat  "il1  h*  resolve  ? 
All.  My  troubled  bosom  vexing, 

In  varied  forms  perplexing, 
A  thousand  doubts  revolve. 
Lilla  &  }       Compassion  thus  entreating, 
Ghita.    £  In  vain  shall  we  implore. 
Seras         In  vain  shall  they  implore. 
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Lilla  £  £      May  pity,  sorroiv  greeting, 

Ghita.    }  Our  happiness  restore. 

All.  l>i  u-hat  have  I  offended,  $c. 

Enter  ISMAEL,  USEPH,  PETER,  LEOPOLD,  and 
Officers. 

Useph.  Please  your  highness,  here's  a  most  unruly, 
obstropolous  country  fellow,  who  has  broken  open 
a  door,  and  attempted  to  knock  down  a  magistrate; 
and  all,  forsooth,  because  he's  under  the  influence 
of  the  tender  passion ;  he  is  the  most  violent  un 
mannerly — 

Leop.  It's  false,  I  am  not  violent. 

Ism.  [Aside  to  SERAS.]  This  poor  fellow  has  an 
honest  heart ;  the  magistrate  is  a  villain  ;  the  vil 
lagers  are  already  disaffected  to  us ;  be  careful  how 
you  act  in  this  affair,  my  lord.  Subdue  them  by 
your  justice — your  clemency. 

Seras.  [To  ISMAEL.]  I  will  take  your  advice  for 
the  present,  but  I  must  have  the  girl,  sooner-or  later. 
Hear  me. 

Ism.  Silence ;  attend  to  his  highness. 

Seras.  You  all  know  my  affection  for  the  good 
people  of  this  village — 

Leop.  [Half  aside.]  The  women,  I  believe,  know 
it  very  well. 

Useph.  Silence,  sirrah  ! 

Seras.  I  consider  you  all  as  my  children — 

Leop.  [Aside. \  If  he  were  to  stay  amongst  us 
much  longer  the  whole  village  would  be  his  children 
in  another  generation. 

Useph.  How  dare  you  mutter,  you  reprobate  ? 

Seras.  [Wiiispers  ISMAEL,  who  goes  offl]  I  would 
willingly  content  you  all.  but  that's  impossible  ;  let 
my  sentence  be  publicly  known. 

[  The  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  tent  is  drawn  up  ; 
the  Turkish  camp  is  seen;  Soldiers,  Peasants, 
&c.  enter  through  the  tent,  and  place  them 
selves  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Ghita.  \_Aside.~\  Now  for  some  terrible  sentence. 

Seras.  Leopold,  you  are  in  love  with  Lilla  ? 

Leop.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Seras.  And  loved  by  her  in  return  ? 

Leop.  Yea,  your  highness. 

Seras.  Then  marry  her. 

Leop.  Thanks  to  your  highness. 

Seras.  You  are  in  love  with  Lilla,  Useph  ? 

Useph.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Seras.  And  not  beloved  by  her  ? 

Useph.  I  fear  not,  my  lord. 

Seras.  Leopold  has  offered  you  an  affront  ? 

Useph.  He  has,  my  lord. 

Seras.  You  are  a  man  of  authority,  and  should 
set  an  example  of  moderation  ;  you  must  forgive 
him. 

Leop.  How  do  you  like  that,  old  one  ? 

[Aside  to  USEPH. 

Seras.  [To  the  Officers.]  Take  off  his  chains. 
Enter  LILLA  and  ISMAEL. 

Lilla.  That  be  my  task ;  it  is  my  duty  and  hap 
piness.  [Takes  off  his  chains. 

FINALE. 

Lilla.       So  kindly  condescending, 

To  our  complaints  attending, 

Your  highness  us  befriending, 
No  more  shall  wrongs  assail. 
Chorus.  So  kindly,  fyc. 
Leop.       J'our  highness,  please  to  hear  me — 
Lilla.  Be  silent,  I  beseech. 

Leop.       Zounds  !  I'll  be  cool,  don't  fear  me 
Peter.          Oh  !  let  us  hear  his  speech. 


Ghita.      We're  bound  to  you  for  ever.         [To  SERAS. 

Seras.          No  silly  compliments,  I  pray. 

Lilla.        To  thank  you  I'd  endeavour — • 

Seras.          lev  soon,  methinks,  might  learn  the  way. 

[To  LILLA. 
Chorus.   So  kindly,  fyc. 
Seras.      Seemingly  condescending, 

To  their  complaints  attending, 
Though  love  my  bosom's  rending 

Yet  shall  my  scheme  prevail. 
Chorus.  May  fate  our  prayers  befriending, 
No  disappointment  sending  ; 
Let  love  and  truth  prevail. 
Securely,  bliss  enjoying, 
All  fear  of  power  annoying, 
Your  clemency  destroying, 

Now  justice  shall  prevail. 

[During  the  finale,  the  SERASKIER  takes  hold  of 
LILLA'S  hand  and  kisses  it;  LEOPOLD  ob 
serves  this,  and  takes  LILLA'S  place ;  the  SE 
RASKIER  takes  LEOPOLD'S  hand,  supposing  it 
to  be  LILLA'S,  but  finding  his  mistake,  appears 
confused.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Convent. 
Enter  CATHERINE. 

AIR. 
My  plaint  in  no  one  pity  moves, 

Save  echo,  who  in  plaints  replies  : 
Like  me,  depriv'd  of  him  she  loves, 

With  sympathy  she  counts  my  sighs. 
Pleas'd  with  the  strain,  the  hapless  maid 

Repeats  the  unavailing  moan  ; 
And,  while  she  lends  her  soothing  aid, 

Laments  my  sorrows  and  her  oum. 
Unhappy  as  I  am,  it  is  some  consolation  to  me  that 
Cohenberg  knows  my  heart,  and  will  not  wrong  me 
so  far  as  to  doubt  my  constancy.  But  sob,  the  Se- 
raskier — he  treats  me  with  respect,  though  he  is 
still  ignorant  who  I  am. 

Enter  SERASKIER. 

Seras.  Alas  !  madam,  shall  I  never  have  the  hap 
piness  of  seeing  you  wear  those  smiles  which  nature, 
prodigal  in  adorning  you,  meant  as  her  last  gift  to 
perfect  your  charms. 

Cath.  I  am  your  prisoner,  sir ;  my  indignant  hear, 
swells  whilst  I  avow  it. 

Seras.  I  am  your  prisoner;  does  not  my  every 
sigh— 

Cath.  You  are  a  soldier,  sir;  do  not  disgrace  that 
.character  by  insulting  a  defenceless  woman. 

Enter  ISMAEL. 

Ism.  My  lord,  a  deserter  of  no  vulgar  rank,  from 
the  Austrian  camp,  desires  to  be  admitted  to  your 
presence. 

Seras.  Conduct  him  hither.  [Exit  ISMAEL.]  I  pre 
sume,  madam,  you  would  wish  to  retire  ? 

Cath.  If  I  stay,  I  may  hear  some  news  of  my 
friends.  [Aside. \  I  request,  sir,  you  will  permit  me 
to  remain  here. 

Seras.  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  the  request,  since 
it,  at  last,  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  obliging  you. 

Re-enter  ISMAEL  with  Colonel  COHENBERG. 
Cath.  [Aside.]  Oh,* heavens!  my  Cohenberg  ! 
Col.  [Aside.]  My  Catherine  ! 
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St-rat.  What  are  yuu  ? 
Gol.  An  Austrian. 

Sera*.  What  have  you  to  curaoiunicate  ? 
Col.  Colonel  Cohenberg  is  not  uuknown  to  you 
highness. 

Cath.  [Aiide.]  What  can  he  mean  ? 
Sera*,   His  character  is  nut  unknown  to  me :  wha 
then  ? 

Cut.  Your  highness  once  wrote  to  him  as  to  an  ex 

cli.ii! ji-  of  prisoned  ;  consequently,  know  his  hund 

Serat.   Perfectly  well. 

Cath.  [Atide.\  I  perceive  some  artifice;  but  wha 

a  ha/ard  docs  he  run  ! 

Cot.  [Giving  a  Utter. ]  Here,  sir,  is  my  commission 
Seras.  'Tis  his  seal,  his  writing.  [Readt.]  "  Tht 
bearer  it  in  my  confidence  ;  if  you  with  for  my  aid 
tell  kirn  en  what  terms  you  are  willing  to  acquire  my 
friendship  and  assistance. — Cohenbery."  Is  it  pos 
sihle  that  I  shall  be  the  happy  means  of  gaining 
Cohen  berg  to  the  Ottoman  cause  ?  Tell  the  gallan 
Christian  I  deem  his  friendship  invaluable;  and  in 
the  name  of  my  most  illustrious  sovereign,  promise 
as  a  debt  of  gratitude,  whatever  he  shall  ask.  Do 
you  know  this  Colonel  Cohenberg,  madam  ? 

Cath.  Yes,  my  lord,  so  well,  that  I  have  him  now 
before  me.  [Looking  at  the  COLONEL.]  He  marriec 
a  huly  who  was  dear  to  me  as  myself;  they  were 
separated  by  the  chance  of  war,  and  Cohenberg  now 
lives  to  see  her  he  loves  in  slavery  and  sorrow. 

Col.  Take  comfort,  madam;  he  loves  her  more 
tenderly  thau  ever,  and  vows  to  relieve  her,  or 
perish  iu  the  attempt. 

•Sera*.  Say,  Chiistian,  if  I  wiite,  when  may  I  ex 
pect  an  answer  ? 

Col.  Within  these  few  hours  you  may  depend  on 
seeing  me  again. 

Cat*.   [Atide.]  Indeed! 

Seras.  Heavens  !  madam,  how  you  are  altered  ! 
To  what  am  I  to  attribute  this  blissful  change  ? 

Cath.  To  the  blessed  tidings  I  have  just  now 
heard.  I  am  charmed  to  hear  of  Cohenberg's  invio 
lable  constancy,  and  transported  with  the  hope  of 
his  Catherine  being,  one  day,  restored  to  freedom, 
by  the  arms  of  the  hero  she  adores. 

Seras.  You  take  so  warm  an  interest  in  his  favour 
that,  were  he  here,  I  should  almost  suspect  myself 
reduced  into  his  rival. 

Cath.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  that,  for  well  he 
knows  his  Catherine  will  not  suffer  him  to  have  a 
rival. 

Serat.  I  hardly  comprehend  you.  But  I  must 
send  my  answer  to  Coheuberg's  le'tter.  [Sits  down  to 
write.]  'Tis  done.  Now,  maclam,  if  you  have  any 
kind  things  to  say  in  behalf  of  your  friend,  I'll  be 
your  secretary  ;  continue  those  smiles,  and  you  shall 
find  a  Mussulman  can  be  as  complaisant  a  lover  as 
any  Christendom  can  boast.  What  shall  I  tell  him  ? 
C&th.  Tell  him — 

DUET. — SKRASKIER  and  CATHERINE. 
Of  pliyhted  faith  so  truly  kept, 

Of  all  love't  dictates  tell  : 
Of  restless  thoughts,  that  never  slept, 

Since  when  she  bade  fare wt II. 
The  riiiny  siyh,  the  frequent  tear, 
The  flush  of  hope,  the  chitting  fear : 
So  may  the  sympathetic  soul, 

Direct  kind  fancy's  winy, 
Where  future  hours  in  transport  roll, 

And  love's  reward  shall  briny. 
[During  this  scene  the  Colonel  and  CATHERINE  j 
*hew  their  joy  at  seeiny  t-ecn  ether,  unobsemd  I 


by  ilie  SERASKIKU,  who  is  betwetn  them,     /n 
the  course  uf  llu-  dutt,    the  Colonel   makes  an 
untuccesafal  effort  to  yive  her  a  letter. 
Seras.  [Gives  the  Colonel  a  letter.]    There   is  ray 
answer;  and  by  our  holy  prophet  do  1  swear  faith 
fully  to  perform  each  article.  [The  Colonel  gicet  a 
letter  to  CATHERINE,  unperctive'l  by  the  SERASKIKR. 
A  Slave  enters,  snatches  it  from  htr,  ai\.d  presents  it  to 
the  SERASKIEU  OH  hit  knee.]   What's  thit  ?  [Reads.] 
"  /  have  ventured  into  the  Turkish  camp  in   hopes   of' 
seeing  you,  my  beloved  Catherine."    Ha!   Catherine! 
"  Thit  night  I  mean  to  storm  the  Seraskier' s  fort,  and 
give  you  liberty. — Your  true  Cohenberg."    What  ho  ! 
a  guard  ! 

Enter  ISMAEL  and  Guard. 

Seize  him.' 

Cath.  Hear  me,  my  lord. 
S«ra».  No  more,  dissembler  !  Bear  her  away. 
Cath.  My  Cohenberg,  I  have  undone  thee. 
Seras.  Away  with  her.   [Exit  Guards  with  CATH.J 
Slaves,  on  your  lives  I  charge  you,  guard  well  this 
hypocrite,  this  liar.  [  The  Colonel,  in  great  agitation, 
feels  for  his  sword,  which  the  Guards  have  taken  from 
him,  and  mistsiny  it,  clasps  his  hands  in  agony.  J  Deep 
in  the   darkest  dungeon   of  the   fort  let   him   be 
chained ;  there  shall  he  stay  till  his  associates  in 
perfidy  shall  come  to  burst  his  bonds,  and  storm  the 
post  I  guard. 

Col.  Alike  I  scorn  thy  menaces  and  taunts.  I 
glory,  though  I  failed,  in  the  attempt.  Heap  cruelty 
on  cruelty  on  me,  I  can  bear  it ;  my  darkness  is  the 
loss  of  Catherine's  eyes,  my  chains  the  despair  of 
seeing  her ;  and  death  were  transport  to  the  pangj 
I  feel  in  knowing  her  a  slave  to  thee,  barbarian  ! 

[Exit,  guarded. 

Seras.  Ismael ! 

Itm.  My  lord  ? 

Sew.  Wilt  thou  not  despise  me  when  I  tell  thee 
neither  Cohenberg's  plot,  nor  Catherine's  charms, 
can  drive  this  rustic  Lilla  from  my  heart  I'll  carry 
ler  off  this  night.  Have  you  prepared  the  disguises 
as  I  commanded? 

Ism.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Seras.  Give  orders  that  my  tent  be  pitched  in 
fonder  wood,  and  my  seraglio  instantly  removed 
hither. 

Ism.  Why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Sera*.  To  elude  the  search  that  will  be  made  aft«r 
L,illa  :  besides,  Cohenberg's  designs  have  taught  me 
hat  I  lie  too  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Austriaus. 
Away  !  and  see  my  orders  arc  obeyed. 

[fait  ISMAEL. 

AIR. — SERASKIER. 

Confusion  !  thus  defeated  ! 
With  bitter  scorn  thus  treated  ! 
Whatever  thought  pur  ruing, 

Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 
Surrounding  mists  of  ruin 

In  darkening  circlet  rise: 
In  frost,  on  fire,  by  turns, 
fre 


My  bosom  freezes— bui 

'Tit  fix*  d — my  rival  finds  a  grave. 

Yet  honour  bids  me  save 

From  death  the  captive  brave. 

Confusion!  thus  defeated ! 

With  bitter  scorn  thus  treated  ! 

Whatever  thought  pursuing, 

Where'er  I  turn  my  eye*, 
Su i  rounding  mists  of  ruin 

In   iiirL'ning  circlzt  rite. 


[Exit. 
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SCENE  II.— ,4  Wood. 

Enter  ANSELM  and  Peasants. 

Ans.  It  is  as  I  suspected.  I  ana  sure  'twas  Colo 
nel  Cohenberg  I  saw  hurried  to  the  fort.  I  fear  the 
worst. 

1  Peas.  Is  there  no  help,  Anselm  ? 

Ans.  None  but  this :  some  of  you  must  swim  the 
river,  and  inform  the  Austrian  out-posts  of  Cohen- 
berg's  danger ;  and,  perhaps,  their  succour  may  ar 
rive  in  time  to  free  him.  I  will  remain  on  this  side, 
that,  should  they  arrive,  I  may  conduct  them  by 
short  and  secret  paths  to  the  Seraskier's  tent. 

2  Peas.  I'll  go. 

1  Peas.  And  I,  if  I  drewn  for  it ;  let's  all  go. 

Ans.  Hear  me,  hear  me,  friends.  You  two  shall 
undertake  this  message  to  the  Austrians,  the  others 
f  tay  with  me  to  excite  the  villagers  to  revolt. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Another  part  of  the  Village. 
Enter  LILLA  and  GHITA. 

DUET. 

Haste,  gentle  zephyrs,  o'er  the  glade, 

If  there  my  love  discerning, 
Kindly  with  fluttering  pinions  aid 

His  weary  steps  returning. 
So  may  thy  wings  (their  wanton  play 

Nd  scorching  sun  oppressing} 
Still  gladly  fan  the  sultry  day, 

And  prove  the  summer's  blessing. 

Ghita.       Love  they  call  a  gentle  passion, 

Boast  its  power  to  calm  the  breast  ; 

I  prefer  the  jealous  fashion  ; 
Sweets  when  dash'd  with  sour  are  best. 

While  the  ever-cooing  doves, 
In  fond  nonsense  tell  their  loves  ; 

Scarce  existing,  nought  desiring  ; 
Cloy'd  with  bliss,  as  well  they  may  ; 

They,  with  langour  half  expiring, 
Doze  their  stupid  lives  away. 
Lilla.    Let  me  in  true  pleasure1  s  mirror 

Tranquil  view  love's  placid  form  ; 
Free  from  every  jealous  terror, 

Give  me  the  calm,  take  you  the  storm. 

Lilla.  Well,  Ghita,  now  we  are  married,  I  hope 
our  husbands  will  take  their  leave  of  jealousy. 

Ghita.  Psha !  Lilla,  how  often  must  I  tell  you 
jealousy  follows  love  like  a  shadow. 

Lilla.  Then  love  is  a  pretty  thing  and  an  ugly 
shadow.  But  I  have  seen  my  shadow  often  in  the 
sun,  and  it  appeared  so  tall  and  frightful  that  I  am 
sure  it  couldn't  be  like  me.  But  it  begins  to  grow 
late,  I  wish  our  husbands  would  come  home. 

Ghita.  There  are  two  men  coming  this  way. 

Enter  SERASKIER  and  ISMAEL,  in  long  cloaks. 

Seras.  [To  ISMAEL.]  Desire  my  followers  to  keep 
back. 

Ghita.  [To  LILLA.]  See,  they  have  wrap.ped  them 
selves  up  in  long  cloaks  that  we  shouldn't  know 
them. 

Lilla.  Ah !  this  is  another  of  Leopold's  jealous 
frolics.  But  I'll  not  speak  first,  I  am  determined. 

Seras.  Lilla,  Lilla ! 

Lilla.  I  can't  bear  to  see  him  uneasy ;  I  must 
speak  to  him. 


Seras.  i 
Ism. 


Lilla  , 
Ghita. 
Seras. 


Lilla   , 
Ghita. 


Leop.  & 
Peter. 
Peter. 
Leop. 
Lilla  &> 
Ghita.     5 
Leop.  &  ( 
Peter.     J 
Lilla   &  > 
Ghita. 
Leop.  &  > 
Peter,     i 


SESTETTO. 

Lilla   &  £  Night  thus  from  me  concealing 
Ghita.     J       The  form  of  him  I  love  ; 
Oh  !  let  his  voice,  revealing 

His  truth,  my  fears  remove. 
Night  thus  from  me  concealing 

The  form  of  her  I  love  ; 
Oh  !  let  her  voice,  revealing 
The  truth,  my  fears' remove* 

Oh,  heavens  !  the  Seraskier  i 

A  lover's  accents  hear  ; 
With  sympathetic  passion, 
Fond  expectation  cheer. 

Ah  !  should  my  husband  hear  ust 

What  could  poor  Ghita  do  ? 
What  could  poor  Lilla  do  ? 

Enter  LEOPOLD  and  PETER. 

Hark  !  I'm  sure  there's  some  one  near  us. 

Ghita  > 

Lilla! 
Our  husbands  near  us! 

My  love,  I'm  here. 
You're  here  ! 

Then,  who  is  this  so  near  ? 
1  Honest  peasants,  homeward  going 
'      From  their  labour,  I  suppose. 
How,  I  pray,  are  you  so  knowing, 

Whether  they  befriends  or  foes  ? 
'  Jealous  fears  perplexing, 

Like  whelming  billows  roll,         . 
And  wreck  my  tortur'd  soul. 
Begone  ;  'tis  thy  falsehood 

[To  LILLA  and  GHITA. 
Distracts  my  tortur'd  soul. 
Lilla   &  7  Ah  !  can  my  dear  suspect  me  ? 
Ghita.      J      My  truth  he  cannot  fear. 
All.  Suspense,  in  clouds,  shuts  in  the  day. 

Hope,  cheering  star,  afford  thy  ray 
Of  silver  light ;  and,  to  our  eyes, 
Oh  !  bid  thy  bright  creation  rise.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Inside  of  Peter's  House. 

Enter  PETER  and  LEOPOLD 

Peter.  A  pretty  adventure  this. 

Leop.  Yes,  a  very  pretty  adventure,  indeed. 

Peter.  How  do  you  feel,  Leopold  ? 

Leop.  Oh  !  I'm  composed,  quite  composed. 

Peter.  For  my  part,  I  own  I  am  in  a  passion. 

Leop.  Oh  !  then  you  are  wrong,  my  dear  friend ; 
you  are  wrong,  Peter. 

Peter.  My  suspicions  are  not  easily  roused,  but 
now — 

Leop.  Oh  !  for  shame,  Peter,  can't  you  be  calm  ? 
Death  and  d n  !  can't  you  be  cool? 

Peter.  I  confess  I  am  angry,  and — 

Leop.  But  you  sha'n't  be  angry,  I  tell  you.  You 
must  be  cool ;  d — e  !  you  shall. 

Peter.  Must  I  ? 

Leop.  Yes. 

Peter.  Why,  then,  I  will ;  you  know  I  am  natu 
rally  very  peaceable. 

Leop.  Peaceable !  Here's  a  fellow,  now,  that 
would  stand  by  quietly  to  have  his  horns  fitted  on  ; 
by  my  troth,  if  I  must  wear  mine,  I'll  butt  with 
them  like  a  mad  bull.  [Exit. 

Peter.  Poor  Leopold,  he's  angry  with  me  for  not 
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putting  myself  in  a  passion,  desires  that  I  will  In- 
cool,  then  flics  in  a  rage  because  I  follow  his  a«l- 
vice. 

AIR. — PETER. 

lluir  fi-ir  know  hoit   to  value  life, 

And  taste  its  real  joys, 
Unmix' d  with  jealousy  and  strife, 

With  a><yer,  jn'idf,  an  t  noise  ! 
Lvt  riches,  power,  and  pomp  surpass, 

And  S'.-om  me,  if  they  please  ; 
Let  me  love,  lauyh,  and  take  my  (flats, 

Ami  lend  a  lift  of  ease. 
Limpid  and  pure  life's  current  seems, 

Till  passion's  irild  mistake, 
In  madnest,  troubles  all  the 

Of  which  he  must  partake. 
Let  richtt,  Jffc. 

Re-enter  LEOPOLD. 

Leap.  I  say.  Peter,  Chita's  coming  this  way.  Now 

don't  you   say  anything  to   her,  because  you  won't 

keep  yourself  cool ;    leave    me  to  manage   her,   I 

know  more  about  these  matters  than  you  do. 

Enter  GHITA. 
Well,  Ghita,  your  husband  and  I  have  been  laugh 
ing  over  the  whimsical  affair  that  happened  just 
now. 

Ghita.  Yes,  it  was  whimsical,  indeed.  All's  safe 
I  find.  [Atide 

Leap.  Well,  and  so  they  were  countrymen  re 
turning  from  their  day's  labour,  were  they  ? 

Ghita.  Yes,  countrymen  returning  from  labour. 

Leap*.  Oh  !  I  dare  say  they  were.    Curse  me,  if 
believe  a  word  on't.  [^l«/de. j  Well,  but  who  were 
they? 

Ghita.  I  know  no  more  of  the  matter  than  Lilla 
does. 

Peter.  Oh  !  here  comes  Lilla. 

Enter  LILLA. 

Leop.  Lilla,  my  dear,  come  here,  I  want  to  spca 
with  you  :  now  you  know  that  I  never  put  myse 
into  a  passion ;  but  a  lie  provokes  me,  therefore 
have  a  care ;  now  I  expect  you  to  tell  me  the  truth 
for  Ghita  has  confessed  the  whole  matter. 

Lilla.   Has  she,  indeed  ? 

l.>-,,p.  She  has  ;  therefore,  have  a  care. 

Peter.  [Aside  to  Ltop.J  Now,  Leopold,  I  te 
you — 

Leap.  Be  quiet,  you  fool ;  keep  yourself  calm. 

[GHITA  makes  siyns  to  LILLA  that  she  has  not  1<A 

Lilla.  \  Aiide.]  Oh,  oh  !  very  well. 

Leop.  [To  LILLA.]  Come,  why  don't  you  speak 
these  countrymen. 

Lilla.  Ay,  these  countrymen — Who  were  the] 
Why  don't  you  tell  me?  I  am  sure  you  know. 

Leop.  I  know  !  here's  a  pretty  piece  of  business 

Lilla.  Well,  if  you  won't  tell  me,  Ghita  will. 

Leop.  Ilarkye  !  Lilla,  I  am  convinced  you  a 
wrong  ;  therefore,  I  insist  on  your  confession. 

Lilla.  Oh  !  you  will  have  me  confess  ? 
Leop.  Yes,  I  will;  therefore,  recollect  yourself 
will  have  it.   I  say,  Peter,  this  is  the  way  to  mana 
a  wife.     You  see  I  have  carried  my  point. 


AIR.— LILLA. 


What  can  mean  that  thoughtful  frou-n  t 
Why  those  eyes  to  earth  cast  downf 
Tell  me  what  amiss  they  see  ; 
Let  them  kindly  look  on  me. 

La  ra  lal  la  ! 
ACT.    DRAMA. — NOS.    105    &    106. 


H'hat,  then,  would  my  dearest  have? 
Come,  indeed,  1  will  be  grave  ; 
And,  with  melancholy  face, 
Calmly  hear  thy  piteous  case. 

La  ra  lal  la  ! 

[During    the   tony  the    dances    slowly    between, 

Ptll.lt,    LKOPOI  I.,  and  (illlTA. 

'  say,  Leopold,  this  is  the  way  to  manage 
wile  ;   \ou  see  you  have  carried  your  point. 

•/'.  Why,  I — 1 — I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Lnt 
"I  !  she  has  danced  me  into  a  good  humour,  I 
nk. 

Lilla.  Now,  Leopold,  how  could  you  serve  me  so  ? 
Vhy,  Ghita  says  you  have  been  laughing  at  her. 

Leup.    Why,  yes,   I   believe   I  am  in  a  merry 
mmour. 

Lilla.  I  don't  think  you  are  merry ;  you  seem 
grumpy. 

Leop.  Psha  !  no  such  thing  ;  I  am  not  grumpy. 
Ghita.  Ah  !  you  don't  deserve  the  supper  we  nave 
>repared  for   you.     But  come,  Lilla,  we  must  for- 
jive  'em. 
Lilla.  Well,  if  we  must,  we  must. 

[Briny t  the  table  with  supper  forward. 
Leop.  {Aside  to  PETER.]  Well,  Peter,  what  do 
ou  think  of  this  ? 

Peter.  [Atide  to  LEOP.]  Why,  for  my  part,  I 
link  it  looks  like  innocence. 
Leop.  So  it  does,  so  it  does;  but  we'll  watch 
lem,  though;  so,  mum !  Peter.  [All  tit.]  Egad! 
never  was  happier  in  my  life ;  come,  let's  have  a 
oast. 

Lilla.  I'll  give  you  one:  may  our  happiness  ever 
ontinue ! 

Leop.  Very  well;  very  well,  indeed.  [All  drink.] 
o  good  a  toast  deserves  a  second  bumper.  [  Drinks 
gain.]  Now  away  with  suspicions  for  ever. 

[SERASKIER  ringt  without. 

SERENADE. 

"o  miyhty  love,  the  trembling  stringt  are  pressing  ; 


Sacred  to  him  they  praise,  their  sweet  employ. 
Ah!  the  fo^td  heart,  whose  passion  they're  expretting, 
Vibrates  like  them  to  Ivve,  bitt  not  to  joy. 

Leop.  What's  that? 

Peter.  It  sounds  like  music. 

Ghita.  What  delightful  harmony  ! 

Leop.  Curse  harmony !  I  don't  like  it  at  all. 

[Ritet. 

Lilla.  Sit  down,  Leopold. 
Leop.  I  won't  sit  down. 

LU la.  Nay,  don't  be  angry  ;  here's  a  merry- 
.hought  for  you. 

.  Eat  it  yourself,  then. 

Lilla.  You  shall  sit  down.  It  is  only  the  villagers 
amusing  themselves  :  and  you  know,  Leopold,  that 
people  of  fashion  often  have  music  at  supper. 

[SERASKIER  tinys  without. 
Leop.  Oh !  choak  your  singing. 
Lilla.  [Aside  to  GHITA.]  We  are  undone  !  'tis  the 
Seraskier. 

Peter.  Ah  !  Leopold,  there's  danger  in  that  voice. 
How  melodious  ! 

Leop .  Horribly  melodious  !  Harkye  !  Peter,  are 
you  courageous  ? 

Peter.  Tolerably  so. 

Leop.  [Taket  two  swords,  and  gives  one  to  PKTKR.] 
Here,  then,  take  this  sword,  and  follow  me.  We'll 
join  the  concert ;  and  if  I  don't  put  these  gallants 
out  of  tune,  I'll  be — It's  astonishing  how  I  continue 
to  keep  my  temper.  [E*it  with  PETER. 
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Lilla.  What  will  become  of  us  !  Let's  follow 
them  ;  1  fear  there  will  be  mischief.  I  wonder  that 
Leopold  keeps  his  temper.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  USEPH  at  a  back  door. 

Useph.  All  quiet ;  then  I'm  sure  Leopold  can't 
'Tje  here  ;  and  I  have  such  a  dread  of  that  d — d  fel 
low,  that — [Seeing  the  supper.]  Eh  !  What  have  we 
here  ?  a  good  supper,  and  nobody  to  eat  it.  I  think 
my  appetite  returns,  as  my  fright  goes  off.  Egad ! 
I'll  pick  a  bit.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  like 
better  than  a  good  supper,  especially  when  anybody 
else  pays  for  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Eh  !  What's  this  ? 
[Holding  a  large  slice  of  ham  on  his  fork.\  Oh  !  the 
Christian  dogs !  what,  eat  pork  !  Oh,  horrible ! 
[Eats  the  ham  eagerly.]  Oh,  fie  !  oh,  fie  !  What  have 
we  here  ?  Wine  !  worse  and  worse  !  Wine,  indeed  ! 
How  can  people  be  so  impious  to  drink — [Drinkt  a 
large  cupful.]  Though,  I  believe  a  Mahometan  may 
take  a  cup  of  wine  when  nobody  sees  him.  Egad  ! 
I'll  take  another.  Here's  to  the  founder  of  the 
feast.  [Drinks.]  Now,  if  I  could  but  meet  Lilla — 
Good  cheer  puts  one  in  such  excellent  spirits,  and 
makes  one  so  valiant  and  so  loving,  that — [Pistols 
Jire.]  Oh,  Lord !  [Starts  up.]  They  are  firing  pis 
tols  against  the  door.  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  What 
will  become  of  me  ?  [Goes  to  the  door  at  the  back.] 
Eh  !  this  door  is  fast !  Mercy  on  me  ! 

[Hides  under  the  table. 

Enter  PETER  and  GHITA. 

Ghita.  Stay  here,  my  dear  Peter,  if  you  love  me ; 
all  opposition  is  fruitless.  I  am  sure  the  Seraskier 
is  amongst  them. 

'Peter.  Poor  Leopold !  he'll  be  overpowered  by 
numbers.  Run  up  to  the  house-top,  Ghita,  and 
alarm  the  neighbours. — \Exit  GHITA. J — How  un 
lucky  that  this  accident  should  happen  just  at  sup- 
,per-time! 

Enter  LEOPOLD. 

Leop.  Confusion  !  they  have  carried  off  my  Lilla. 
Plague  -on  my  sword  for  failing  me,  when  I  might 
have  rescued  her  ;  but  I'll  raise  the  neighbourhood, 
and  if  I  can  but  find  that  old  scoundrel,  Useph — 
[Turns  round,  and  sees  USEPH.]  Ha!  villain,  what 
brought  you  here  ? 

Useph.  What  brought  me  here  ?  Why,  I  heard 
a  riot,  so  I  came  to — to — 

Leop.  To  what? 

Useph.  Why,  to  quell  it,  and  defend  your  house ; 
and,  besides,  I  came  to  wish  you  joy  on  your  mar 
riage,  my  dear  friend. 

Leop.  And  how  did  you  get  into  the  house  ? 

Useph.  I  came  through  the  garden,  and  in  at  the 
back-door,  quietly  and  peaceably  as  a  magistrate 
should  do,  and  agreeably  to  my  function. 

Peter.  Yes,  and  you  seem  to  have  been  eating 
some  of  our  -supper  :  was  that  agreeably  to  your 
function  ? 

Leop.  Ah  !  sirrah,  who  asked  you  to  supper  ? 

Useph.  I  only  picked  a  bit. 

Leop.  Hold  your  tongue.  Harkye,  rascal !  my 
Lilla's  carried  off;  and  I  am  almost  sure  that  you 
are  in  the  plot ;  so,  come  along,  and  if  I  find  my 
suspicions  right,  I'll  hang  you  on  the  next  tree. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— A  Turkish  Watch-tower. 

Enter  the  SERASKIER,  ISMAEL,  and   Guards  from 
the  Tower. 

Seras.  Well,  Ismael ;  so  far  we  have  proceeded 


successfully,  and  Lilla  is  safe  within  my  power 
The  villagers  fought  manfully. 

Ism.  I  fear,  my  lord,  we  shall  experience  other 
proofs  of  their  valour. 

Seras.  To  what  am  I  to  attribute  these  unusual 
.ppreheusions,  Ismael  ? 

Ism.  My  lord,  I  never  before  fought  in  a  cause  I 
was  ashamed  of. 

Seras.  No  more :  it's  time  to  think  of  Cohenberg. 
Are  the  executioners  prepared  ? 


Ism.  They  are,  my  lor 

Seras.  Are  the  horsemen  ready  to  bear  off  Cathe 
rine  ? 

Ism.  They  hare  their  orders,  my  lord. 

[Retires  back, 

Seras.  [  To  the  Guards.]  Strike  off  his  chains,  and 
sring  your  prisoner  forth.  Do  you  conduct  the  lady 
lither.  [To  another  Guard,  who  exit. 

Tfie  Guards  lift  up   a  trap-door,  one  descends  and 
returns  with  Colonel  COHENBERG. 

Col.  To  what  new  indignities  am  I  reserved? 
Enter  Guard  with  CATHERINE. 

Seras.  Hear  me,  Christian  :  had  the  chance  of 
battle  made  you  my  prisoner,  I  should  have  treated 
you  as  a  soldier;  but  you  have  degraded  yourself 
into  a  spy,  and  an  ignominious  death  is,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  your  reward ;  yet  life  or  death,  on  one 
condition,  may  still  be  yours. 

Col.  And  if  that  one  should  be  unworthy,  learn, 
though  life  and  liberty  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 
treasures  of  your  eastern  world,  I  have  a  gem 
within  my  keeping,  more  valuable  far, — my  honour! 
which  1  scorn  to  barter  for  it. 

[Muffled  drums  are  heard. 

Seras.  Hark!  that  is  thy  k,nell.  When  thrice 
those  sounds,  within  a  few  short  moments,  shall  have 
passed  upon  thy  obstinacy,  that  instant  is  thy  last. 
Attend  :  this  night  -thy  Austrians  mean  to  attack 
my  fort.  Let  the  deceivers  be  deceived:  deliver 
them  to  my  sword.  Renounce  your  Christian  wor 
ship  :  do  this  ;  and,  in  my  Sultan's  name,  I  promise 
you  power,  wealth,  honour,  your  Catherine,  all  your 
wishes  can  desire. 

Col.  My  Catherine  !  she  is  a  reward  so  valuable, 
so  truly  great,  that — 

Cath.  Hear  me,  Cohenberg  :  should  an  unmanly 
tenderness  for  me  make  thee  forget  thy  faith,  thy 
country,  and  thy  king,  though  that  instant  be  my 
last,  I'll  tear  thee,  coward,  from  my  bleeding  heart, 
and  cast  thee  off  unworthy  of  my  love. 

Seras.  [Aside.]  Death  to  my  hopes  !  she  ruins  all 
my  purposes. — Christian,  reflect;  be  quick,  or  both 
your  lives  shall  expiate  thy  fault. 
*  Cath.  This  is  the  greatest  mercy  thou  canst  shew. 
He  dares  to  die,  and  I  dare  not  live  to  see  him  dis 
honoured. 

•Serjcu.  [Muffled  drums.]  Appear,  ye  ministers  of 
death. 

Enter  Black  Slaves. 
Now,  Christian,  this  moment  is  thy  last. 

Col.  Oh,  heavens  ! 

Seras.  Bear  her  away  ! 

Cath.  To  torture — death.  My  Cohenberg,  re 
member  me. 

Col.  In  life  and  death,  my  Catherine. 

Seras.  Away  with  her  !         [Exit  CATH.  guarded. 

Col.  Come,  tyrant,  give  me  the  fatal  bow-string, 
and  end  at  once  this  pageant  of  thy  cruelty.  Thy 
threats  I  boldly  despise  ;  thy  offers  thus  I  tread  be- 
ueatu  my  feet;  and,  though,  this  worthless  frame 
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may  fall  before  thec,  fixed  as  the  founded  rock,  my 
soul  shall  stand,  firm  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  in\ 
country. 

Seras.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Col.  [Kneels.]  Preserve  my  Catherine,  heaven  ! 
[Muffled  drumt.      The  Slaves  put  the  cord  round 

hit  neck,  and  prepare  to  strangle  him. 
Si- mi.  Despatch  him,  slaves ! 
Col.  Good  angels,  guard  my  Catherine  ! 
Scras.  Christian,  thy  prayers  are  vain. 

[.4  great  thout  it  heard,  and   the  drumt   beating 

to  arms. 

Serai.  Distraction  !  we  are  betrayed.  [Exit. 

Col.  Off,  off!  ye  slaves. 

Enter  ANSKI.M,  PETER,  LEOPOLD,  Sfc. — ANSELM 
(/ives  die  Colonel  a  sword.  Slaves  go  off.  ANSELM. 
PETER,  and  LEOPOLD  go  into  the  tower.  SBRAS- 
KIER  re-enters  with  hit  sword  drawn;  the  Colonel 
fights  with  him,  and  drives  him  off.  The  Turks  are 
driven  from  the  tower  ;  the  Turkish  Jiag  is  taken 
down,  and  the  Austrian  colours  hoisted.  A  ]»arty 
of  Austrians  enter  from  the  tower,  with  PETEU, 
LEOPOLD,  ANSELM.  and  Peasants.  Col.  COHEN- 
BERG  enters.  Drums  and  trumpets. 

Col.  The  villain  has  escaped  me  in  the  throng. 
But,  oh !  Catherine  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

Peter.  A  Turkish  soldier  told  me,  even  now,  some 
horsemen  bore  her  over  yonder  plain. 

Col.  Ha !  over  yonder  plain  !  [Exit. 

FINALE. 

Now  victory  has,  like  a  mistress  kind, 

Put  an  end  to  all  our  quarrels  ; 
In  a  brimming  cup  our  joys  we'll  find, 

From  the  vine  we'll  pluck  our  quarrels. 
Let  us  drink  as  we  fight ;  with  loud  huzzas, 

We'll  charge,  and  scorn  all  shrinking  ; 
Till  our  wine,  like  the  foe,  retreats  apace, 

And  we  sJiew  our  valour  in  drinking. 

[Ereunt. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I.— Inside  of  the  Seraskier's  Tent. 
Several  Ladies  discovered. 

CHORUS. 
On  the  warlike  plains  descending, 

Night,  in  pity,  casts  her  veil ; 
Hostile  strife  awhile  suspending, 
Short-lived  peace  and  rest  prevail. 

Enter  FATIMA  and  LILLA.— LILLA  in  an  elegant 
Turkish  habit. 

Fat.  Then  you  are  resolved  to  leave  us,  Lilla  ? 

Lilla.  Yes,  your  ladyship,  that  I  will  as  soon  as 
I  can. 

Fat.  And  are  you  not  sorry  to  part  with  your  fine 
clothes,  and  quit  the  pleasures  of  the  seraglio  ? 

Lilla.  Pleasures,  madam,  what  are  they  ? 

Fat.  Why,  'tis  our  pleasure  to  obey  his  highness, 
the  Seraskier,  who  is  our  lord  and  husband. 

Lilla.  And  have  you  no  other  husband  ? 

Fat.  Why,  that's  a  very  odd  question. 

Lilla.  Nay,  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon ;  lint  I 
understand  there  are  five-and-twenty ;  if  so,  what  a 
pity  you  should  only  have  one  husband  amongst 
you. 


Fat.  Nay,  nay  ;  I  ought  not  to  be  sorry  at  your 
going,  or  for  the  beautiful  stranger  leaving  us.  I 
have,  hitherto,  been  the  Seraskier's  favourite;  and 
you  are  two  dangerous  rivals.  —  Oh!  here  she  comes. 

Enter  CATHERINE  from  the  tent. 

Cath.  This  intelligence  of  Cohenberg's  safety, 
gives  me  new  life.  Now  let  fortune  do  her  worst. 
Well,  Fatima,  are  the  sentinels  bribed  to  let  us 
pass? 

Fat.  I  gave  Selim  the  gold,  as  you  desired  ;  who, 
ooubtless,  has  obeyed  your  orders. 

Cath.  So,  Lilla,  I  find  you  are  to  be  my  guide  to 
the  castle.  Are  you  sure  you  know  the  way  ? 

Lilla.  Yes,  my  lady;  'tis  by  the  private  path, 
which  leads  directly  to  it.  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
safe.  (  Trembling. 

Cath.  Why  do  you  tremble,  Lilla  ? 

Lilla.  No,  my  lady  —  yes  —  yes  —  yes,  I  believe  I 
am  a  little  afraid. 

Cath.  Oh,  for  shame  !  You  a  lover  !  Consider. 

Lilla.  No,  I  won't  consider.  Now,  pray,  madam, 
talk  finely  to^me,  as  you  did  a  little  while  ago,  and 
don't  let  me  think  of  difficulties. 

Cath.  Difficulties  !  they  are  the  test  of  virtue,  the 
spur  to  courage  :  the  noble  mind  would  lose  half  its 
splendour,  were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  surmount 
ing  difficulties. 

AIR.  —  CATHERINE. 

No  more  I  heave  the  heartfelt  sigh  ; 
No  more  I  drop  the  briny  tear  ; 
Hope's  promts'  d  hour  of  bliss  is  near. 
Yet  dangers  surrounding, 
My  reason  confounding 
Ah  !  whither  shall  I  fly  ! 

Enter  a  Turkish  Soldier. 

Sold.  The  drums  are  beating  to  arms  ;  ue  export 
to  be  attacked  every  moment.  [  Exit. 

Cath.  Come,  Lilla.     Adieu,  kind  Fatima  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Peter.  [Without.]  The  enemy's  camp's  on  fire. 
Plunder's  the  word. 

Enter  PETER,  LEOPOLD,  ANSELM,  Peasants,  and 
Austrian  Soldiers,  n-ho  cut  down  the  SKUA  SKIER'S 
tent,  and  carry  it  off'  in  pieces.  The  Turkish  camp 
is  seen  on  fire,  at  a  distance.  Drums  and  trumpets 
are  heard.  Re-enter  LEOPOLD  and  PETER. 

Leop.  Lilla  not  to  be  found  !  Oh  !  she  is  in  the 
plot  ;  I  am  sure  she  is  ;  she  has  done  it  on  imrposc. 
[  knew  she  would  run  away  wheu  I  married  her  :  I 
was  certain. 

Peter.  'Tis  a  pity,  indeed. 

Leop.  'Tis  false  !  'tis  not  a  pity. 

Peter.  Well,  then,  'tis  not  a  pity.  What  a  plague, 
mustn't  I  be  sorry  for  you  ? 

Leop.  Rot  your  sorrow  !     No. 

Peter.  Well,  I  won't  be  sorry,  then 

Leop.  But  are  you  really  sorry  for  me,  Peter  ? 

Vtter.  To  be  sure  I  am  :  you  know  the  fiiend- 
ship  I  have  had  for  you,  ever  since  we  were  boys 
ogether. 

Leop.  Give  me  your  hand,  then.  I  ask  your  par 
don.  But  why  will  you  provoke  me  ? 

/'<•/(  /.   Why  was  you  provoked  then  ? 

p.  No,  I  was  not  ;  but   I  mean  that  —  I  say  I 
—  Zounds  !   I  don't  know  what  I  mean. 


SONG.  —  LEOPOLD. 
llmi-  provoking  your  doubts  .'  Do  you  think  Tm  a  fvol  * 
In  t>if  heat  of  the  battle  you  know  I  was  cool; 
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While  ourselces  and  our  neighbours 

With  yuna,  pistols,  sabres, 

Were  cutting  and  slushing, 

Mahomedans  hashing. 

But  need  I  care  for  that,  since  time  is  on  the  wing  ; 
You  see  I  am  merry,  you  hear  how  I  siny. 

7W  de  rol,  tyc. 

You  see  I  am  merry,  you  hear  how  I  siny. 
That  jade,  madam  Lilla,  that  gipsy,  ajar, 
It  jigging  away  to  the  Turkish  guitar  ; 

While  great  smooth-chinn'd  fribbles, 

With  vile  squeaking  trebles, 

("hunt  her  praises  to  cheer 

Thai  cruel  Seraskier  ! 
Till   the    handkerchiefs    thrown — But,  then,    what's 

tit  at  to  me  ? 
It  can't  make  me  uneasy — I'm  happy,  you  see. 

Tol  de  rol,  $c. 
It  can't  make  me  uneasy — I'm  hitppy,  you  see. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. — An  Apartment  at  Col.  Cohenbcrg's. 
Enter  an  Austrian  Soldier,  and  LILLA,  veiled. 

Sold.  Pray,  walk  this  way  ;  GUI*  colonel  will  be 
so  glad  to  see  you. 

Lilla.  Indeed,  sir,  he  won't. 

Sold.  Oh  !  but  I  am  sure  he  will,  my  lady. 

Lilla.  Sir! 

Sold.  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  ;  but,  though 
bred  in  the  ranks,  I  know  good  manners. 

Lilla.  Ah!  that's  my  misfortune.  I  wish  you  did 
not ;  for,  then,  you  would  quit  the  room,  and  let  me 
alone.  [Soldier  bows,  and  exit. 

Useph,   [Without.]   Come  aiong,  Michael. 

Lilla.  Oh,  heavens  !  that  wretch,  Useph  !  What 
shall  I  do  !  Though,  perhaps,  he  won't  know  me  in 
this  dress  [Retires. 

Enter  an  Austrian  Soldier,  conducting  in  USEPH  and 
MICHAEL.     USEPH  dressed  as  an  Austrian  officer. 

Useph.  Pray,  don't  disturb  the  noble  Colonel ; 
but  when  his  honour  is  quite  at  leisure,  let  his  ho 
nour  know  that  I  humbly  wait  to  offer  my  congra 
tulations.  My  name  is  Heoon  Joseph  Wolfgang 
Baumboik  Blandenkerstoon  Schwartzenbergen. 

[Exit  Soldier. 

Mich.  Why,  heyday  !  I  thought  your  name  had 
been  Ben  Yacomb  Ben  Mustapha. 

Useph.  Ay,  that  was  my  Turkish  title;  but  it 
won't  do  now  the  Austiians  are  our  masters.  I 
think  I  have  got  a  good  name,  eh  !  Michael? 

Mich.  Yes;  and  as  you  never  had  a  good  name 
before,  I  hope  you  will  keep  it,  now  you  have  got  it. 

Useph.  Ha,  ha  !  Very  well ;  you  are  a  sharp  fel 
low,  Michael ;  I'll  recommend  you  to  the  Colonel, 
when  I  am  appointed  to  some  post  of  great  emolu 
ment  under  him :  you  shall  be  my  deputy,  and  do 
all  the  business  for  me, — [ylsz'Je.]  and  I'll  take  all 
the  money. 

Mich.  So  I  will.  I  have  often  wondered  where 
the  deuce  you  could  conceal  your  riches. 

Useph.  Ay,  that's  a  secret  I  mean  to  let  you  into ; 
for  I  don't  think  my  hoards  are  quite  safe  in  this 
time  of  warlike  combustion.  We'll  remove  them, 
Michael.  [LILLA  listens. 

Mich.  But  where  are  they  ? 

Useph.  Why,  you  know  the  burying-place,  about 
a  mile  off,  which  the  Turks  hold  so  sacred.  In  the 
middle  of  that  ground  stands  a  high  and  suacious 
tomb  ;  there  I  have  hid  it.  But,  mum  ! 


Enter  an  Austrian  Soldier. 

Sold.  [To  LILLA.]  Our  Colonel  is  not  at  home, 
madam  ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  your  lady 
ship. 

Useph.  \To  the  Soldier.]  Harkye  !  my  lad,  pray, 
who  is  this  pretty  piece  of  camp  furniture,  eh  ? 

Sold.  Hush  !  'tis  our  Colonel's  lady.  I  was  the 
first  who  saw  her  here,  and  expect  to  be  made  a 
corporal  for  it.  [Exit. 

Useph.  [Aside  to  MICHAEL.]  Oh,  ho!  then  I 
know  my  cue. — Leave  us,  Michael.  [Exit  MICHAEL. 
— -UsEPH  bows  to  LILLA.]  How  happy  are  we  all  to 
see  your  ladyship  returned  !  The  Colonel  is  a  most 
amiable  creature  ;  he  does  me  the  honour  to  live  in 
my  house  :  it  was  mine  yesterday.  Indeed,  he  for 
got  to  ask  my  leave ;  but  tiue  politeness  overlooks 
trifles.  He  must  have  a  number  of  very  pretty 
things  at  his  disposal.  Oh  !  if  ever  I  should  live  to 
be  appointed  a  commissary — and  if  your  ladyship 
would  but  stand  my  friend — Pray,  is  your  ladyship 
fond  of  jewels  ? 

Lilla.  [Aside.]  If  I  speak  to  him,  he'll  know  my 
voice. 

Useph.  I  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  here, 
which  I  should  be  proud  to  present  to  your  ladyship. 

[Offers  a  casket. 

Lilla.  [Aside.]  I  believe  I  had  best  take  them,  to 
prevent  further  questions.  [Takes  the  casket. 

Useph.  [Aside.]  I  can  see  that  she  is  used  to 
bribery. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  The  Colonel  is  not  returned  yet,  madam , 
till  he  do,  we  shall  be  proud  to  obey  the  wife  of  our 
noble  commander. 

Lilla.  [Throws  tpen  her  veil]  I  am  not  his  wife, 
sir. 

Useph.  Why,  heyday  !  Zounds  !  this  is  my  wife 
tli at  ought  to  be. 

Lilla,  I'll  not  be  the  wife  of  any  of  you.  But, 
since  yo.u  say,  sir,  you  will  obey  'my  commands, 
pray,  be  kind  enough  to  turn  that  wicked  old  jus 
tice  of  peace  out  of  the  house. 

Sold.  Oh  !   that  we  will  directly.  [Exit. 

Useph.  What,  turn  me  out  of  the  house  !  that's  a 
d — d  good  joke.  Well,  but,  Lilla,  I'll  trouble  you 
for  my  pearls  again,  dear. 

Lilla.  Why,  I  thought  you  gave  them  to  me. 

Useph.  Yes,  I  gave  them  you  to  look  at. 

Lilla.  Well,  I  have  looked  at  them,  and  like  them 
very  well. 

Useph.  Come,  come;  I  must  have  my  jewels. 
Enter  two  Soldiers. 

Lilla.  Turn  him  out. 

Useph.  I  won't  go  without  my  pearls.  At  your 
peril,  detain  them.  Lookye  !  my  lads,  I'm  a  ma 
gistrate  ;  I  see  you  are  well-disposed  persons,  and 
so  I'll  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  justice  as  to  pri 
vate  property.  For  instance  :  my  pearls — I  say, 
my  pearls —  [Soldiers  push  him  out. 

Lilla.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  think  I  shall  be  even  with 
you,  Mr.  Justice.  I  am  glad  I  know  where  his 
money  is  hidden.  I  wish  I  had  told  that  gentleman 
of  the  tine  lady  that  came  away  with  me :  I  dare 
say  she  is  the  Colonel's  wife.  Ah  !  but,  then,  per 
haps,  he  would  have  been  angry  with  me  for  losing 
her.  Well,  thanks  to  fortune,  here  I  am  at  present; 
so,  I'll  think  no  more  of  past  dangers. 

AIR.— LILLA 

Domestic  peace,  my  soul's  desire, 
The  dearest  bliss  fate  couid  bestow, 
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.'  /miL/tli,  t  >  ttit.-r  I  may  :i 
Mi*J\n'tinir's  stm ••)/">  »i'<  luiti.'rr  htntr. 

i'd  their  irr,  non'  safe  y/i  alum; 
I  ltst>  u  t»  tiif  Inn  first's  mar  ; 
An  I  w//;/c  tin-  />///,. ir.v  ialy  f<.iitn, 
llicy  hut  endear  mij  lung  lout  home. 


SCENE    III.— Outsi.le  of  Col.mel  Cohenberg's 
Home. 

I'M. ru    discovered  briny   /»».</;r</  out  of  the    house  by 

tim  Sblaiefs. 

I'st-jih.  Well,  but  hear  me:  I  say,  that — tnere  ! 
they  have  turned  me  out,  and  won't  heitr  me.  No 
body  will  attend  to  me.  What  a  miserable  dog  I 
am !  Never  was  there  so  unhappy  a  magistrate  ! 

Enter  LEOPOLD. 

Leop.  Cruel,  cruel,  Lilla! 

Useph.  What? 

Leap.  She  has  robbed  me  of  my  peace  for  ever  ? 

Uteph.  She  has  robbed  mo,  too ;  however,  I  am 
ready  to  make  the  matter  up,  if  you'll  pay  me  for 
the  pearls. 

Leop.  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Useph.  I  mean  the  pearls  Lilla  had  of  me. 

Leop.  What  !   had  of  you  ? 

Uieph.  Hear  me  patiently,  and  I'll  tell  you  all. 

Leop.  Zounds!  I  am  patient. — Well? 

Uteph.  I  intended  those  pearls  as  a  present  to  a 
certain  person. 

Leop.  And  you  gave  them  to  Lilla  ? 

Uteph.  Yes,  in  my  house — Colonel  Cohenberg's, 
I  mean ;  for  there  she  is. 

Leop.  What,  Lilla  there  !    Oh,  ho  !  [Knocks. 

Sold.  [Within.]  What,  you  won't  go  along! — 
[Comet  out,  and  seat  LEOPOLD.]  Ha!  brother  sol 
dier,  how  are  you  ? 

Leop.  Very  well,  thankye.  Well,  and  so  you  are 
here.  And  how  are  you  ?  Isn't  there  a  young  wo 
man — I'm  glad  to  see  you — I  say  a  young  woman 
— How  long  have  you  been  here  ?— Called  Lilla,  at 
this  house  ? 

Sold.  Yes,  she's  within.     Come  with  me. 

[Exeunt  LEOPOLD  and  Soldier.  USEPH  at 
tempts  to  follow  ;  but  is  pushed  back,  and  the 
door  shut?. 

Uteph.  What,  shut  the  door  in  my  face  !  I  see 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  the  pearls  ;  and  I  shall 
be  ruined  if  I  stay  here ;  so,  I'll  e'en  pack  up  my 
remaining  treasure,  and  go  over  to  the  Turks.  I 
got  all  my  money  by  changing  sides,  and  I'll  change 
sides  to  keep  it. 

AIR.— USEPH. 

Some  time  ago,  I  married  a  wife, 
And  the,  poor  »oul  !  was  the  plague  of  my  life  ; 
1  thought,  when  I  lost  her,  my  troubles  were  done, 
But,  i  faith,  I  found  they're  just  begun. 
Tho'  she's  gonet 
Still  'tii  all  one, 

My  troubles,  alas!  are  just  begun. 
A  magistrate  I  next  became, 
To  be  impartial  was  my  aim; 
No  distinction  J  made  between  great  and  small; 
Plaintiff*,  dift-ndtints,  ijh-cc'd  them  ,«//  : 
Great  an, I  urni/l,  Jif-c'd  tlirm  all. 
Turks  and  Christians,  I  cheated  'em  all 
In  praise  of  honesty,  I've  heard, 
As  policy,  'tis  much  preferred; 
Then,  if 'tis  best,  in  life's  repast, 
The  daintiett  dish  I'll  taste  the  last. 


Tii'il  n/'  llt>    j'tut, 
Perhaps,  as  it  change,   I  may  tiy  it  ,tt  last. 


[Euit. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Kiiom  at  Colonel  Cohenberg's. 

Enter  LEOPOLD  and  LILLA. 

Lilla.  My  dear  Leopold,  how  glad  I  am  to  sec 
you  !  Was  it  not  lucky  that  I  heard  Usoph  say 
where  his  riches  were  ? 

Leoj).  Yes,  very  lucky.  [Aside.]  Not   a  word  of 
the  pearls  yet. — Well,  but,  Lilla, — I  say  this  fine 
dress  of  yours — Zounds  !   I  can't  bear  to  look  at  it. 
Lilla.  What,  more  suspicions,  Leopold  ? 
Lfnp.  No,  my  suspicions  are  vanished. 
J,itla.   I  am  glad  of  it. 

Leop.  Yes,  I  am  convinced  of  your  falsehood. — 
Wlu-re  are  the  pearls  that  Useph  gave  you  ?  I  sup 
pose  you  can  explain  that  to  me. 

Lilla.  I'll  explain  nothing,  Leopold.  Your  want 
of  confidence  in  me  vexes  me  to  the  heart.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  never  be  happy,  if  this  be  the  case. 

[Cries. 

Leop.  Oh  !  very  well.     I  see  what — you  wish  to 
part — Oh  !  with  all  my  heart 
Lilla.  And  with  all  mine. 

DUET. — LEOPOLD  and  LILLA. 
Lilla.    Though  you  think  by  this  to  vex  me, 

Love  no  more  can  give  me  pain. 
Leop.    Vainly  striae  not  to  perplex  me, 

You  shall  dupe  me  ne'er  again. 
Lilla.    Now  your  falsehood  is  requited, 

Pll  enjoy  a  single  life. 
Leop.   Hark  !  to  glory  I'm  invited, 

By  the  cheerful  drum  and  fife. 
Lilla.    By  consent,  then,  now  we  sever, — 
Leop.        Lovt's  all  nonsense,  freedom's  tweet  ; 
Lilla.   And  we  take  our  leave  for  ever, 
Leop.   Never  more  again  to  meet 
Lilla.    Never  more  ? 
Leop.   Never  more. 

Lilla.    I  don't  want,  sir,  to  allure  you  ; 
I  don't  wish  your  stay,  not  I. 
Leop.    I'm  quite  happy,  I  assure  you; 

Gladly  I  pronounce  good  bye  ! 
Lilla.    You  will  change  your  mind,  believe  me— 
Leop.        A'o  ;  /  told  you  so  before. 
Lilla.    Can  you  have  the  heart  to  leave  me* 
Leop.        Ye*  :  Pll  never  see  you  more. 
Lilla.    Never  more  ? 
Leop.    Never  more. 
Both.    Never  more  my  love  shall  leave  me  ; 

Never  part — no,  nevermore.  [Exeniit. 

SCENE  V.—A  Turkish  Burial-ground. 

Enter  PETER,  followed  by  LEOPOLD,  u-itk  a  mall 
cane. 

Peter.  How  fortunate  that  Lilla  should  overhear 
Useph  discover  where  his  treasures  are  hidden.  But 
you  say  we  are  to  carry  this  money  to  Colonel  Co 
henberg,  who  will  deliver  it  to  the  lawful  owners. 

Leop.  Yes;  we  are  to  commit  a  robbery  for  the 
publk  good.     So,  follow  me,  Peter.     In  we  go. 
Enter  MICHAEL  with  a  sack,  and  USEPH  disguised  t« 
a  long  cloak. 

Utepli.    Come   along,   Michael.      But    make   no 
noise,  that  we  may  make  our  escape,  undiscovered, 
to  Belgrade.     This  is  the  spot  where  I  buried  my 
poor,  tlrar  wife,  two  years  ago. 
/..   I  recollect  it. 
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Useph.  Ah  !  many  a  time,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
have  I  visited  this  place. 

Mich.  What  the  plague,  did  you  want  to  steal 
your  wife  ? 

Useph.  No,  no  ;  I  ran  away  with  her  once,  when 
she  was  alive;  and  repented  it  ever  afterwards. 
She  was  a  good  soul,  but  rather  turbulent ;  never 
quiet,  till  she  arrived  here;  and,  now  she  is  at  rest, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  her.  There,  Michael ; 
that  tomb  is  my  banking-house  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  the  first  banking-house  where  a  fortune  has  been 
buried.  However,  this  is  an  old  established  shop, 
and  all  the  parties  in  it  quiet,  safe  people. 

Mich.  Then  we  come  to  remove  the  treasure  ? 
Useph.  Even  so,  my  boy :  I  shall  take  away  my 
money,  and  leave  my  wife.  Many  a  husband  would 
think  that  no  bad  bargain.  [Going  in,  meets  PETER 
and  LEOPOLD.]  Oh,  terrible  !  What  do  I  see  !  my 
riches  !  Oh  !  you  audacious  robbers !  Oh !  you  sa 
crilegious  villains ! 

Leop.  Now,  don't  make  a  noise ;  you  must  be 
cool. 

Useph.  Why,  you  impudent  varlet !  Do  you  plun 
der  me,  and  preach  to  me  at  the  same  time  ? 
Zounds  !  I'll  never  be  cool  again. 

Leop.  Yes,  you  will.  [Strikes  him  with  a  cane.] 
How  do  you  find  yourself,  now  ?  [Strikes  him  again. 
Useph.  Oh !  good,  kind  Leopold,  I  am  cool— in 
deed,  I  am  quiet. 

Leop.  Now,  then,  let's  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
Useph.  May  I,  then,  without  offence,  ask  what 
right  you  have  to  take  my  money  ?    I  don't  ask  this 
in  anger  ;  I  am  quite  cool. 

Leop.  Your  money  !  Why,  your  name  is  Heroon 
Joseph  Wolfgang  Baumbork  Blaudenkerstoon 
Schwertzenbergen. 

Peter.  And  this  money  belongs  to  one  Ben  Ya- 
comb  Ben  Ali  Ben  Mustapha. 

Leop.  An  old,  roguish  magistrate  of  this  village 
who  used  to  cheat  people  of  their  property.  Come 
honest  Michael,  you  shall  carry  this  treasure  for  us 
to  Colonel  Cohenberg's. 

Useph.  To  Colonel  Cohenberg's  !  Why,  what  the 
devil— 

Leop.  What,  you  want  the  other  dose  ? 
Useph.  No,  no. 

Leop.  Well,  then,  assist  Peter  in  loading  Michael 
Useph.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  assist.     That — 
Leop.  [Strikes  him.]  Now  be  cool. 
Useph.  This  is  d — d  hard  to  make  a  man  acces 
Bary  to  robbing  himself. 

[  They  put  several  bags,  which  PETER  and  LEO 
POLD  brought  from  the  tomb,  into  the  sack 
then  place  it  on  MICHAEL'S  back,  who  carrie 
it  off.  USEPH  puts  one  of  the  bags  into  hi 
•>  pocket,  unseen  by  PETER  or  LEOPOLD. — 
Ejceunt* 

SCENE   VI.— Outer  Wall  of  the  Burial-ground.— 
Several  voices  are  heard  crying  "  Follow  !  Follow !" 

Enter  CATHERINE,  LEOPOLD,  PETER,  MICHAEL 
and  USEPH. 

Cath.   Oh,  heavens !    I  am  closely  pursued ! — 
Which  way  shall  I  escape  ?    My  frie-nds,  will 
conduct  me  to  Colonel  Cohenberg's  ? 

Leop.  Ay,  madam,  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives 
Lead  on,  Useph.  [Exeun 

Enter  SERASKIER,  ISMAEL,  and  Guards. 

Sera*.  Confusion  !  My  camp  destroyed,  and  Ca 
therine  escaped ! 


L-m.  Pray,  my  lord,  return.  You  are  near  the 
'ontiers  of  the  Austrians. 

Seras.  Not  till  I  recover  Catherine.  [Trumpets."] 
lark  !  I  am  called  to  arms.  Begone,  and  bear  our 
rescent  to  the  wars.  [Exit  ISMAEL. 

AIR.— SERASKIER. 
Love  and  honour  now  conspire 
To  rouse  my  soul  with  martial  fire. 
Holy  prophet,  hear  my  prayer, 
Give  me  once  more  the  charming  fair 
The  Austrian  trumpet's  bold  alarms 
Breathe  defiance  to  our  arms. 
Fir'd  with  ardour  to  engage, 
Give  me  to  dare  the  battle's  raget 
When  groans  that  shall  be  heard  no  moret 
Echo  to  the  cannon's  roar. 
Death  stalks  triumphant  o'er  the  field  : 
On  every  side  the  Christians  yield. 
Still  conquest  doubly  presses 

The  lover-soldier's  arms, 
In  prospect  he  possesses 

Complying  beauty's  charms.  [Exit, 

SCENE  VII. — Castle  and  view  of  Belgrade. — The 
siege  commences.  Guns  firing  balls  of  fire,  supposed 
to  be  thrown  to  fire  the  citadel.  A  party  of  Turks 
are  repulsed  by  a  party  of  Austrians.  An  Austrian 
Soldier  fights  some  time  sword  in  hand  with  a 
Turkish  Soldier ;  but,  losing  his  sword,  takes  a 
pistol  Jrom  his  belt,  and  fires  at  him  ;  the  Turk 
falls,  and  is  thrown  into  the  ditch  that  surrounds 
the  Castle. — Enter  the  SERASKIEU  and  Col.  Co- 
HENBERG  fighting.  The  SERASKIER  falls. — 
PETER,  LEOPOLD,  ANSELM,  fyc.  fight  with  the 
Turkish  Soldiers.  USEPH  enters,  and  fiourishes 
his  sword  on  the  side  of  the  Turks;  but  finding  they 
are  sure  to  be  conquered,  joins  the  Austrians. 
Drums  and  trumpets  heard  all  the  time. 

Col.  [To  the  SERASKIER,  who  is  down.]  Rise,  and 
earn  Christian  revenge. 

Enter  CATHERINE. 
FINALE. — In  the  course  of  which,  enter  GHITA 

and  LILLA. 
Cho.     Loud  let  the  song  of  triumph  rise, 

Bless' d  triumph  o'er  oppression's  sway 
Valour  has  gain' d  the  brightest  prize, 

For  freedom's  voice  shall  join  the  lay. 
Cath.    Fortune  relenting,  from  her  stores, 
Her  richest  treasures  lavish  pours  ; 
The  bliss  far  which  so  long  we  strive 
The  joys  of  victory  and  love. 
Seras.  Vanquish' d,  I  boast  my  victor  brave; 

Light  were  the  chains  which  valour  gave ; 
More  potent  fttters  now  I  find, 
Kindness  subdues  his  captive's  mind. 
Cho.     Loud  let  the  song  of  triumph  rise, 

Bless' d  triumph  o'er  oppression's  sway  ; 
Valour  has  gain'd  the  brightest  prize, 
For  freedom's  voice  shall  join  the  lay. 

DUET. — LILLA  and  GHITA. 
Now  while  music  her  strains  most  inviting, 
Shall  in  sweet  gratitude's  cause  display  ; 
Tho'  untutor'd  in  skill  so  delighting, 
Our  heartfelt  thanks  let  us  humbly  pay. 
Strains  so  artless  tho'  we  proffer, 
Hearts  o'erfiowing  zest  the  offer 
Cho.     Now  while  music,  8fc. 
Leop.  All  ill-humour  thus  vented  infighting, 

Wo  are,  as  usual,  good-humoured  and  gay; 
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Lilla.   Happy  liberty's  blessings  regaining. 

They  insjriring  our  simplt:  l<ii( ; 
Cihita.  Free<lom't  glorious  caute  sustaining, 

The  theme  our  humble  tong  unit  raise. 
Lilla.  Strains  so  artless,— 

Though,  we  pi offer 't— 
Hearts  o'er/lowing, 

Zest  the  offer. 

Cho.     Freedom's  glorious  cause,  Sfc. 
Cath.    From  companions  in  dant/rr,  tin*  gin  ting 
Of  friendship,  how  can  we  requite  'f 


Trio.     A  rr--,  jiti'in  si i  gracious  when  meeting, 
Our  duty  becomes  our  delight. 

1  '  '  Brig/it  the  laurel  of  victory  gracing, 

The  manly  brow  merit  marks  it  to  wear  ;  — 

Doubly  dear  is  that  laurel  while  placing 

Hi/  tin-  lov'd  hand  of  the  favourite  fair 
Toils  forgetting,  pleasure  courting, 
lii'iiuty  beaming,  smiles  transporting. 
Bright  the  laurel,  Sfc.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's  hou$ef 
with  chambers  adjoining. 

Enter  CARELESS,  crossing  the  stage,  as  just  risen  from 
table;   JA&LLV.VON'I  following  him. 

M«l.  Ned,  Ned,  whither  so  fast  ?    What,  turned 
timelier  ?     Why,  you  wo'  not  leave  us  ? 


Care.  Where  arc  the  women  ?  I'm  weary  of 
drinking,  and  begin  to  think  them  the  better  com-* 
pany. 

Mel.  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thou'rt  almost 
tipsy. 

Care.  No,  'faith  !  but  your  fools  grow  noisy ;  and' 
if  a  man  must  endure  the  noise  of  words  without 
sense,  I  think  the  women  have  more  musical  voices, 
and  become  nonsense  better* 

Mel.  Why,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  re 
tired  to  their  tea  and  scandal.  But  I  made  a  pre 
tence  to  follow  you,  because  I  had  something  to  say- 
to  you  in  private,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  have  many 
opportunities  this  evening. 

Brisk.  [Without.}  Careless,  Careless  ! 

Care.  And  here's  this  coxcomb,  most  critically 
come  to  interrupt  you. 

Enter  BrusK. 

Brisk.  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you  ?  What, 
do  you  giv«  ground  ?  Mortgage  for  a  bottle,  eh  ? 
Careless,  this  is  your  trick ;  you're  always  spoiling 
company,  by  leaving  it. 

Care.  And  thou  art  always  spoiling  company  by 
coming  into  it. 

Brisk.  Pooh  !  Ha,  he,  ha !  I  know  you  envy  me. 
Spite,  proud  spite,  by  the  gods,  and  burning  envy. 
I'll  be  judged  by  Meliefont  here,  who  gives  and 
takes  raillery  better,  you  or  I.  Psha  !  man,  when 
I  say  you  spoil  company  by  leaving  it,  I  mean  you 
leave  nobody  for  the  company  to  laugh  at.  I  thiuk 
there  I  was  with  you  :  eh  !  Mellefont  ? 
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Mel.  0'  my  word,  Brisk,  that  was  a  home  thrust: 
you  have  silenced  him. 

Brisk.  Oh !  my  dear  Mellefont,  let  me  perish,  if 
thou  art  not  the  soul  of  conversation,  the  very  es 
sence  of  wit,  and  spirit  of  vrine.  The  deuce  take 
me,  if  there  were  three  good  things  said,  or  one 
understood,  since  thy  amputation  from  the  body  of 
our  society.  He,  he  !  J  think  that's  pretty  and 
metaphorical  enough :  egad  !  I  could  not  have  said 
it  out  of  thy  company.  Careless,  eh  ! 

Care.  Hum  !  ay,  what  is  it  ? 

Brisk.  Oh,  mon  ceeur  !  What  is  it !  Nay,  'gad  ! 
I'll  punish  you  for  want  of  apprehension  :  the  deuce 
take  me  if  I  tell  you. 

Mel.  No,  no  ;  hang  him,  he  has  no  taste.  But, 
dear  Brisk,  excuse  me ;  I  have  a  little  business. 

Care.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone ;  thou  eeest  we  are 
serious. 

Mel.  We'll  come  immediately,  if  you'll  but  go  in, 
and  keep  up  good  humour  and  sense  in  the  com 
pany  :  pr'ythee,  do  ;  they'll  fall  asleep  else. 

Brisk.  Egad  :  so  they  will.  Well,  I  will,  I  will : 
'gad  !  you  shall  command  me  from  the  zenith  to  the 
nadir.  But,  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  say  a  good  thing 
till  you  come.  But,  pr'ythee,  dear  rogue,  make 
haste ;  pr'ythee  make  haste,  I  shall  burst  else. 
And  yonder  your  uncle,  my  Lord  Touchwood, 
swears  he'll  disinherit  yon;  and  Sir  Paul  Pliant 
threatens  to  disclaim  you  for  a  son-in-law ;  and  my 
Lord  Froth  won't  dance  at  your  wedding  to-mor 
row  ;  nor,  the  deuce  take  me,  I  won't  write  your 
epithalamium  ;  and  see  what  a  condition  you're  like 
to  be  brought  to. 

Mel.  Well,  I'll  speak  but  three  words,  and  follow 
you. 

Brisk.  Enough,  enough.  Careless,  bring  your 
apprehension  with  you,  [Exit. 

Care.  Pert  coxcomb  ! 

Mel.  'Faith  !  'tis  a  good-natured  coxcomb,  and 
has  very  entertaining  follies :  you  must  be  more 
humane  to  him ;  at  this  juncture  it  will  do  me  ser 
vice.  I'll  tell  you,  I  would  have  mirth  continued 
this  day  at  any  Fate ;  though  patience  purchase 
folly,  and  attention  be  paid  with  noise :  there  are 
times  when  sense  may  be  unseasonable,  as  well  as 
truth.  Pr'ythee,  do  thou  wear  none  to-day ;  but 
allow  Brisk  to  have  wit,  that  thou  may'st  seem  a  fool. 

Care.  Why,  how  now  ?  Why  this  extravagant 
proposition  ? 

Mel.  Oh  !  I  would  have  no  room  for  serious  de 
sign,  for  I  am  jealous  of  a  plot.  I  would  have  noise 
and  impertinence  keep  my  Lady  Touchwood's  head 
from  working. 

Care.  I  thought  your  fear  of  her  had  been  over. 
Is  not  to-morrow  appointed  for  your  marriage  with 
Cynthia  ?  and  her  father,  Sir  Paul  Pliant,  come  to 
settle  the  writings  this  day,  on  purpose  ? 

Mel.  True  ;  but  you  shall  judge  whether  I  have 
not  reason  to  be  alarmed.  None,,  besides  you  and 
Maskwell,  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  my 
aunt  Touchwood's  violent  passion  for  me.  Since 
my  first  refusal  of  her  addresses,  she  has  endea 
voured  to  do  me  all  ill  offices  with  my  uncle ;  yet 
has  managed  them  with  that  subtilty,  that  to  him 
they  have  borne  the  face  of  kindness;  while  her 
malice,  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  only  shone  upon  me, 
where  it  was  directed :  but  whether  urged  by  her 
despair,  and  the  short  prospect  of  time  she  saw  to 
accomplish  her  designs ;  whether  the  hopes  of  re 
venge,  or  of  her  love,  terminated  in  the  view  of  this 
my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  I  know  not ;  but  this 
morning  she  surprised  me  in  my  own  chamber. 


Care.  Was  there  ever  such  a  fury !  Well,  bless 
us  !  proceed.  What  followed  ? 

Mel.  It  was  long  before  either  of  us  spoke  ;  pas 
sion  had  tied  her  tongue,  and  amazement  mine.  lu 
short,  the  consequence  was  thus :  she  omitted  no 
thing  that  the  most  violent  love  could  urge,  or 
tender  words  express ;  which  when  she  saw  had  no 
effect,  but  still  I  pleaded  honour  and  nearness  of 
blood  to  my  uncle,  then  came  the  storm  I  feared  at 
first ;  for,  starting  from  my  bed-side,  like  a  fury  she 
flew  to  my  sword,  and  with  much  ado,  I  prevented 
her  doing  me  or  herself  a  mischief.  Having  dis 
armed  her,  in  a  gust  of  passion  she  left  me,  and  in 
a  resolution,  confirmed  by  a  thousand  curses,  not  to 
close  her  eyes  till  they  had  seen  my  rum. 

Care.  Exquisite  woman !  But,  what  the  devil, 
does  she  think  thou  hast  no  more  sense  than  to  dis 
inherit  thyself?  For,  as  I  take  it,  this  settlement 
upon  you  is  with  a  proviso  that  your  uncle  have  no 
children. 

Mel.  It  is  so.  Well,  the  service  you  are  to  do 
me  will  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself.  I  must  get  you 
to  engage  my  Lady  Pliant  all  this  evening,  that  my 
pious  aunt  may  not  work  her  to  her  interest;  and5 
if  you  chance  to  secure  her  to  yourself,  you  may 
incline  her  to  mine.  She's  handsome,  and  knows 
it ;  is  very  silly,  and  thinks  she  has  sense ;  and  has 
an  old  fond  husband. 

Care.  I  confess,  a  very  fair  foundation  for  a  lover 
to  build  upon. 

Mel.  For  my  Lord  Froth,  he  and  his  wife  will  be 
sufficiently  taken  up  with  admiring  one  another, 
and  Brisk's  gallantry,  as  they  call  it.  I'll  observe 
my  uncle  myself;  and  Jack  Maskwell  has  promised 
me  to  watch  my  aunt  narrowly,  and  give  me  notice 
upon  any  suspicion.  As  for  Sir  Paul,  my  wise 
father-in-law  that  is  to  be,  my  dear  Cynthia  has 
such  a  share  in  his  fatherly  fondness,  he  would 
scarce  make  her  a  moment  uneasy  to  have  her  happy 
hereafter. 

Care.  So,  you  have  manned  your  works ;  but  I 
wish  you  may  not  have  the  weakest  guard  where  the 
enemy  is  strongest. 

Mel.  Maskwell,  you  mean  ?  Pi'ythee,  why  should 
you  suspect  him  ? 

Care.  'Faith !  I  cannot  help  it :  you  know,  I 
never  liked  him  ;  I  am  a  little  superstitious  in  phy 
siognomy. 

Mel.  He  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind  him 
to  me ;  his  dependence  upon  my  uncle  is  through 
uiy  means. 

Care.  Upon  your  aunt,  you  mean. 

Mel.  My  aunt  ? 

Care.  I'm  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  familiarity 
between  them  you  do  not  suspect,  for  all  her  passion 
for  yon. 

Mel.  Pooh,  pooh !  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
design  to  do  me  service;  and  he  endeavours  to  be 
well  in  her  esteem,  that  he  may  be  able  to  effect  it. 

Care.  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mistaken;  but 
your  aunt's  aversion,  in  her  revenge,  cannot  be  any 
way  so  effectually  shewn  as  in  promoting  a  means 
to  disinherit  you.  She  is  handsome  and  cunning, 
and  naturally  amorous  ;  Maskwell  is  flesh  and  blood, 
at  best,  and  opportunities  between  them  are  fre 
quent.  His  affection  to  you,  you  have  confessed, 
is  grounded  upon  his  interest ;  that  you  have  trans 
planted  ;  and  should  it  take  root  in  my  lady,  I  don't 
see  what  you  can  expect  from  the  fruit. 

Mel.  I  confess  the  consequence  is  visible  were 
your  suspicions  just.  But  see}  the  company  i» 
broken  up :  let's  meet  them. 
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Enter  Lord  TOUCHWOOD,   Sir  PAUL  PLIANT,   Lun 
FROTH,  and  BUI>K. 

Lord  T,  Out  upon  it,  nephew  !  leave  your  father 
in-law  and  me  to  maintuiu  our  ground  against  young 
people. 

Mel.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ;  we  were  jus 
returning—— 

Sir  P.  Were  you,  son  ?  Gadsbud  !  much  better 
as  it  is.  Good,  strange  !  I  swear  I'm  almost  tipsy ; 
t'other  bottle  would  have  been  too  powerful  for  me 
as  sure  as  can  be,  it  would.  Wo  wanted  your  com 
pany  ;  but  Mr.  Brisk,  where  is  he  ?  I  swear  and  vow 
he's  a  most  facetious  person,  and  the  best  company 
and,  my  Lord  Froth,  your  lordship  is  so  merry  a 
man  !  lie,  he,  he  ! 

Lord  P.  Oh,  fie !  Sir  Paul,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Merry  !  Oh,  barbarous  !  I'd  as  lieve  you  called  me 
fool. 

Sir  P.  Nay,  I  protest  and  vow,  now,  'tis  true ; 
when  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship's  laugh  does 
so  become  you  !  He,  he,  he  ! 

Lord  F.  Ridiculous  !  Sir  Paul,  you're  strangely 
mistaken.  I  find  champagne  is  powerful.  I  assure 
you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's  jest  but  my  own, 
or  a  lady's ;  I  assure  you,  Sir  Paul. 

[Lord  T.,  MELI.EFONT,  and  CARELESS  talk  apart. 

Brisk.  How  ?  how,  my  lord  ?  What,  affront  my 
wit?  Let  me  perish,  do  I  never  say  anything 
worthy  to  be  laughed  at  ? 

Lord  F.  Oh,  fie  !  don't  misapprehend  me :  I  don't 
say  so ;  for  I  often  smile  at  your  conceptions.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality 
than  to  laugh ;  'tis  such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the 
passion  !  everybody  can  laugh.  Then,  especially, 
to  laugh  at  the  jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when 
anybody  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not  laugh 
with  him :  ridiculous  i  to  be  pleased  with  what 
pleases  the  crowd  !  Now,  when  I  laugh,  I  always 
laugh  alone. 

Britk.  I  suppose  that's  because  you  laugh  at  your 
own  jests,  egad  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  F.  He,  he !  I  swear,  though,  your  raillery 
provokes  me  to  a  smile. 

Britk.  Ay,  my  lord,  it's  a  sign  I  hit  you  in  the 
teeth,  if  you  shew  them. 

Lord  F.  He,  he,  he!  I  swear,  that's  so  very 
pretty,  I  can't  forbear. 

Lord  T.  Sir  Paul,  if  you  please,  we'll  retire  to 
the  ladies,  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea  to  settle  our 
heads 

Sir  P.  With  all  my  heart.  Mr.  Brisk,  you'll 
come  to  us  :  or  call  me  when  you're  going  to  joke ; 
I'll  be  ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 

[Exit  with  Lord  T. 

Mel.  But  does  your  lordship  never  see  comedies  ? 

Lord  F.  Oh  !  yes,  sometimes ;  but  I  never  laugh. 

Mel.  No! 

Lord  F.  Oh  !  no.     Never  laugh,  indeed,  sir. 

Care.  No  !  why,  what  d'ye  go  there  for  ? 
,  Lord  F.  To  distinguish  myself  from  the  com 
monalty,  and  mortify  the  poets  ;  the  fellows  grow 
so  conceited  when  any  of  their  foolish  wit  prevails 
upon  the  side-boxes !  I  swear — he,  he,  he ! — I  have 
often  constrained  my  inclinations  to  laugh — he,  he, 
he  !— to  avoid  giving  them  encouragement. 

Mel.  You  are  cruel  to  yourself,  my  lord,  as  well 
as  malicious  to  them. 

Lord  F.  I  confess  I  did  myself  some  violence- at 
first ;  but  now  I  think  I  have  conquered  it. 

Britk.  Let  me  perish,  my  lord,  but  there  is  some 
thing  very  particular  and  novel  in  the  humour  ,  'tio 


true,  ii  makes  against  wit,  uud    I'm  .«orry   I'm 
friends  of  mine  lliut  write  ;   but,  ejjad  !    1    luve  t'i  \i-> 
malicious.      Nay,  deuce  take    me,    there's    wit  in't, 
too;  and  wit  must  be  foiled  by  wit :  cut  a  diamond 
witb  a  diamond  ;  no  other  way,  e^ad  ! 

Lord  F.  Oh  !  I  thought  you  would  not  be  long 
before  yon  found  out  the  wit. 

Care.  Wit  in  what  ?  Where  the  devil's  the  wit, 
in  not  laughing  when  a  man  has  a  mind  to*t  ? 

Brisk.  Oh  Lord  !  why,  can't  you  find  it  out  ? 
Why,  there  'tis,  in  the  not  laughing.  Don't  you 
apprehend  me  ?  My  lord,  Careless  is  a  very  honest 

fellow;  but,  harkye  ! — you  understand   me 

what  heavy  ;  a  little  shallow,  or  so.  Why,  I'll  tell 
you  now :  suppose  now  you  come  up  to  me — nay, 
pr'ythee,  Careless,  be  instructed — suppose,  as  1  watt 
saying,  you  come  up  to  me,  holding  your  sides,  and 
laughing  as  if  you  would — Well,  I  look  grave,  and 
ask  the  cause  of  this  immoderate  mirth  :  you  laugh 
on  still,  and  are  not  able  to  tell  me  :  still  1  luok 
grave  ;  not  so  much  as  smile — 

Care.  Smile  !  no;  what  the  devil  should  you 
smile  at,  when  you  suppose  I  can't  tell  you  ? 

Britk.  Psha,  psha  !  pr'ythee,  don't  interrupt  me  : 
but  I  tell  you,  you  shall  tell  me  at  last ;  but  it  shall 
be  a  great  while  first. 

Care.  Well,  but  pr'ythee,  don't  let  it  be  a  great 
while,  because  I  long  to  have  it  over. 

Brisk.  Well,  then,  you  tell  me  some  good  jest,  or 
very  witty  thing,  laughing  all  the  while  as  if  you 
were  ready  to  die,  and  I  hear  it,  and  look  thus; 
would  not  you  be  disappointed  ? 

Care.  No  ;  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thing,  I  should 
not  expect  you  to  understand  it. 

Lord  F.  Oh,  fie  !  Mr.  Careless ;  all  the  world  al 
lows  Mr.  Brisk  to  have  wit :  my  wife  says  he  has  a 
great  deal ;  I  hope  you  think  her  a  judge. 

Brisk.  Pooh  !  my  lord,  his  voice  goes  for  nothing. 
I  can't  tell  how  to  make  him  apprehend.  Take  it 
t'other  way  :  suppose  I  say  a  witty  thing  to  you. 

[To  CARELESS. 

Care.  Then  I  shall  be  disappointed,  indeed. 

Mel.  Let  him  alone,  Brisk;  he  is  obstinately 
bent  not  to  be  instructed. 

Brisk.  I'm  sorry  for  him,  the  deuce  take  me  ! 

Mel.  Shall  we  go'  to  the  ladies,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  F.  With  all  my  heart ;  methiuks,  we  are  a 
solitude  without  them. 

Mel.  Or,  what  say  you  to  another  bottle  of  cham 
pagne  ? 

Lord  F.  Oh  !  for  the  universe,  not  a  drop  more, 
[  beseech  you.  Oh  !  intemperate  !  I  have  a  flush 
ing  in  my  face  already. 

[  Takes  out  a  pocket-glass  and  looks  in  it. 

Brisk.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  my  lord.  I  broke 
my  glass  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my  snuff-box.  Hum! 
Deuce  take  me,  I  have  encouraged  a  pimple  here, 
:oo.  [  Takes  the  ylass  and  looks  in  it. 

Lord  F.  Then  you  must  fortify  him  with  a  patch; 
my  wife  shall  supply  you.  Come,  gentlemen,  allvns! 

[Extfwit. 

Enter  MASKWELL  and  Lady  TOUCHWOOD. 

Lady  T.  I'll  hear  no  more.  You're  false  and  un 
grateful  ;  como,  I  know  you  false. 

Mask.  I  have  been  frail,  I  confess,  madam,  for 
your  ladyship's  service. 

Lady  T.  That  I  should  trust  a  man  whom  I  had 
known  betray  his  t'ricud  ! 

Mask..  What  friend  have  I  betrayed  ?  or  to  whom  ? 

Lady  T.  Your  fond  friend.  Melle&mt,  and  tome; 

n  vou  deny  it  ? 
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Mask.  I  do  not. 

Lady  T.  Have  you  not  wronged  my  lord,  who 
has  been  a  father  to  you  in  your  wants,  and  given 
you  being  ?  Have  you  not  wronged  him  in  the 
highest  manner  ? 

Mask.  With  your  ladyship's  help,  and  for  your 
service,  as  I  told  you  before  ;  I  can't  deny  that 
neither.  Anything  more,  madam  ? 

Lady  T.  More,  audacious  villain  !  Oh  !  what's 
more  is  most  my  shame.  Have  you  not  disho 
noured  me  ? 

Mask.  No,  that  I  deny ;  for  I  never  told  in  all 
my  life ;  so  that  accusation's  answered :  on  to  the 
next. 

Lady  T.  Death  !  do  you  dally  with  my  passion  ? 
Insolent  devil !  But  have  a  care;  provoke  me  not; 
you  shall  not  escape  my  vengeance.  Calm  villain ! 
how  unconcerned  he  stands,  confessing  treachery 
and  ingratitude  !  Is  there  a  vice  more  black  ?  Oh  ! 
I  have  excuses,  thousands,  for  my  faults  :  fire  in  my 
temper ;  passions  in  my  soul,  apt  to  every  provoca 
tion  ;  oppressed  at  once  with  love  and  with  despair. 
But  a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain,  whose  black  blood 
runs  temperately  bad,  what  excuse  can  clear  ? 

Mask.  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam  ?  I  would 
not  talk  to  be  heard.  I  have  been  a  very  great 
rogue  for  your  sake,  and  you  reproach  me  with  it; 
I  am  ready  to  be  a  rogue  still  to  do  you  service ; 
and  you  are  flinging  conscience  and  honour  in  my 
face,  to  rebate  my  inclinations.  How  am  I  to  be 
have  myself  ?  You  know  I  am  your  creature ;  my 
life  and  fortune  in  your  power;  to  disoblige  you 
brings  me  certain  ruin.  Allow  it,  I  would  betray 
you,  I  would  not  be  a  traitor  to  myself:  I  don't  pre"- 
tend  to  honesty,  because  you  know  I  am  a  rascal : 
but  I  would  convince  you,  from  the  necessity  of  my 
being  firm  to  you. 

Lady  T.  Necessity,  impudence !  Can  no  grati 
tude  incline  you  ?  no  obligations  touch  you  ?  Were 
you  not  in  the  nature  of  &  servant  ?  and  have  not  I, 
in  effect,  made  you  lord  of  all,  of  me,  and  of  my 
lord?  Where  is  that  humble  love,  the  languishing, 
that  adoration  which  was  once  paid  me,  and  ever 
lastingly  engaged  ? 

Mask.  Fixed,  rooted  in  my  heart,  whence  nothing 
can  remove  them ;  yet  you — 

Lady  T.  Yet !  what  yet  ? 

Mask.  Nay,  misconceive  me  not,  madam,  when  I 
say  I  have  had  a  generous  and  a  faithful  passion, 
which  you  had  never  favoured  but  through  revenge 
and  policy. 

Lady  T.  Ha ! 

Mask.  Look  you,  madam,  we  are  alone,  pray 
contain  yourself,  and  hear  me.  You  know  you 
loved  your  nephew  when  I  first  sighed  for  you  ;  I 
quickly  found  it :  an  argument  that  I  loved ;  for, 
with  that  art  you  veiled  your  passion,  'twas  imper 
ceptible  to  all  but  jealous  eyes.  This  discovery 
made  me  bold,  I  confess  it ;  for  by  it  I  thought  you 
in  my  power :  your  nephew's  scorn  of  you  added  to 
my  hopes  ;  I  watched  the  occasion,  and  took  you, 
just  repulsed  by  him,  warm  at  once  with  love  and 
indignation ;  your  disposition,  my  arguments,  and 
happy  opportunity,  accomplished  my  design.  How 
I  have  loved  you  since,  words  have  not  shewn ;  then 
how  should  words  express  ? 

Lady  T.  Well,  mollifying  devil !  and  have  I  not 
met  your  love  with  forward  fire  ? 

Mask,  Your  zeal,  I  grant,  was  ardent,  but  mis 
placed  ;  there  was  revenge  in  view ;  that  woman's 
idol  had  defiled  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  love  was 
made  a  mock-worship.  A  son  and  heir  would  have 


edged  young  Mellefont  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
left  him  nought  but  you  to  catch  at  for  prevention. 

Lady  T.  Again  provoke  me  !  Do  you  wind  me 
like  a  larum,  only  to  rouse  my  own  stilled  soul  for 
your  diversion  ?  Confusion  ! 

Mask.  Nay,  madam,  I'm  gone,  if  you  relapse;. 
What  needs  this  ?  I  say  nothing  but  what  yourself, 
in  open  hours  of  love,  have  told  me.  Why  should 
you  deny  it  ?  nay,  how  can  you  ?  Is  not  all  this 
present  heat  owing  to  the  same  fire  ?  Do  not  you 
love  him  still  ?  How  have  I  this  day  offended  you, 
but  in  not  breaking  off  his  match  with  Cynthia  ? 
which  ere  to-morrow,  shall  be  done,  had  you  but 
patience. 

Lady  T.  How  !  what  said  you,  Maskwell  ?  An 
other  caprice  to  unwind  my  temper  ? 

Mask.  No,  by  my  love,  I  am  your  slave,  the  slave 
of  all  your  pleasures ;  and  will  not  rest  till  I  have- 
given  you  peace,  would  you  suffer  me. 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  Maskwell,  in  vain  do  I  disguise 
me  from  thee ;  thou  knowest  me ;  kuowest  the  very 
inmost  windings  and  recesses  of  my  soul.  Oh ! 
Mellefont! — Married  to-morrow! — Despair  strikes 
me.  Yet  my  soul  knows  I  hate  him,  too  :  let  him 
but  once  be  mine,  and  next  immediate  ruin  seize 
him. 

Mask.  Compose  yourself;  you  shall  have  your 
wish.  Will  that  please  you  ? 

Lady  T.  How,  how  ?  thou  dear,  thou  precious 
villain,  how  ? 

Mask.  You  have  already  been  tampering  with  my 
Lady  Pliant  ? 

Lady  T.  I  have  :  she  is  ready  for  any  impression 
I  think  fit. 

Mask.  She  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
Mellefont  loves  her. 

Lady  T.  She  is  so  credulous  that  way  naturally, 
and  likes  him  so  well,  that  she  will  believe  it  faster 
than  I  can  persuade  her.  But  I  don't  see  what  you- 
can  propose  from  such  a  trifling  design ;  for  her 
first  conversing  with  Mellefont  will  convince  her  of 
the  contrary. 

Mask.  I  know  it.  I  don't  depend  upon  it ;  but 
it  will  prepare  something  else,  and  gain  us  leisure- 
to  lay  a  stronger  plot :  if  I  gain  a  little  time,  I  shall 
not  want  contrivance. 

One  minute  gives  invention  to  destroy 
What,  to  rebuild,  will  a  whole  aye  employ. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   IL 

SCENE  I.—Thesame. 
Enter  Lady  FROTH  and  CYNTHIA. 

Cyn.  Indeed,  madam  !  is  it  possible  your  lady 
ship  could  have  been  so  much  in  love  ? 

Lady  F.  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  did  not  sleep  one 
wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cyn.  Prodigious !  I  wonder  want  of  sleep,  and 
so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your  ladyship  has, 
did  not  turn  your  brain. 

Lady  F.  Oh !  my  dear  Cynthia,  you  must  not 
rally  your  friend.  But,  really,  as  you  say,  I  won 
der,  too.  But  then,  I  had  a  way ;  for,  between  you 
and  I,  I  had  whimsies  and  vapours;  but  1  gave 
them  vent. 

Cyn.  How,  pray,  madam  ? 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  I  writ ;  writ  abundantly.  Do  you 
never  write  ? 
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Cyn.  Write  !  what  ? 

Lady  F.  Songs,  elegies,  satires,  encomiums, 
panegyrics,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 

Cyn.  Oh  Lord  !  not  I,  madam  :  I'm  coutent  to  be 
a  courteous  reader. 

Lady  F.  Oh,  inconsistent !  In  love,  and  not 
write  !  If  my  lord  and  I  had  been  both  of  your 
temper,  we  should  never  have  come  together.  Oh  ! 
bless  me  !  what  a  sad  thing  would  that  have  been, 
if  my  lord  and  I  should  never  have  met  ! 

Cyn.  Then  neither  my  lord  nor  you  would  ever 
have  met  with  your  match,  on  my  conscience. 

Lady  F.  Ou  my  conscience,  no  more  \ve  should ; 
thou  say'st  right ;  for  sure,  my  Lord  Froth  is  as 
fine  a  gentleman,  and  as  much  a  man  of  quality  ! — 
Ah  !  nothing  at  all  of  the  common  air.  I  think  I 
may  say  he  wants  nothing  but  a  blue  ribbon  and  a 
star  to  make  him  shine  the  very  phosphorus  of  our 
hemisphere.  Do  you  understand  those  two  hard 
words  ?  If  you  don't,  I'll  explain  them  to  you. 

Cyn.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  not  so  ignorant.  At 
least,  I  won't  own  it,  to  be  troubled  with  your  in 
structions.  [Aside. 
Lady  F.  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  being  de 
rived  from  the  Greek,  I  thought  you  might  have 
escaped  the  etymology.  But  I'm  the  more  amazed, 
to  find  you  a  woman  of  letters,  and  not  write.  Bless 
me,  how  can  Mellefont  believe  you  love  him  ? 

Cyn.  Why,  'faith !  madam,  he  that  won't  take 
my  word  shall  never  have  it  under  my  hand. 

Lady  F.  I  vow,  Mellefont's  a  pretty  gentleman  ; 
but  methinks  he  wants  a  manner. 

Cyn.  A  manner  !  what's  that,  madam  ? 
Lady  F.  Some  distinguishing  quality;  as,  for 
example,  the  bel  air,  or  brilliant,  of  Mr.  Brisk  ;  the 
solemnity,  yet  complaisance,  of  my  lord;  or  some 
thing  of  his  own,  that  he  should  look  a  little  je  ne 
*ais  quoi-ish  ;  he  is  too  much  a  mediocrity,  in  my 
mind. 

Cyn.  He  does  not,  indeed,  affect  either  pcrtuess 

or  formality  ;  for  which  I  like  him  :  here  he  comes. 

Lady  F.  And  my  lord  with  him :  pray,  observe 

the  difference. 

Enter  Lord  FROTH,  MELLEFONT,  and  BRISK. 
Cyn.  Impertinent  creature  !    I  could  almost  be 
angry  with  her  now.  [Aside. 

Lady  F.  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling  Cynthia 
how  much  I  have  been  in  love  with  you ;  I  swear  I 
have ;  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it  now ;  ah  !  it 
makes  my  heart  leap  ;  I  vew  I  sigh  when  I  think 
on't.  My  dear  lord — ha,  ha,  ha  !—-do  you  remem 
ber,  my  lord  ? 

[Squeezes  him  by  the  hand,  looks  kindly  on  him, 

siyhs,  and  then  laughs  out. 

Lord  F.  Pleasant  creature  !  Perfectly  well.   Ah 
that  look  ;  ay,  there  it  is  ;  who  could  resist  ?  'Twas 
so  my  heart  was  made  a  captive  first,  and  ever  since 
it  has  been  in  love  with  happy  slavery. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  that  tongue,  that  dear  deceitful 
tongue  !  that  charming  softness  in  your  mien  and 
your  expression !  and  then  your  bow  !  Good,  my 
lord,  bow  as  you  did  when  I  gave  you  my  picture. 
Here,  suppose  this  my  picture.  [Gives  him  a  pocket- 
ylass.]  Pray,  mind  my  lord ;  ah  !  he  bows  charm 
ingly.  [Lord  FROTH  bows  profoundly  low,  thtn  kisaa* 
the  ylass.]  Nay,  my  lord,  you  sha'n't  kiss  it  so 
much ;  I  shall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 

Lord  F.  I  saw  myself  there,  and  kissed  it  for  yo 
sake. 

Lady  F.  Ah!  gallantry  to  the  last  degree.  Mr 
Brisk,  you're  a  judge;  was  ever  anything  so  wel 
bred  as  my  lord  ? 


lirisk:  Never  anything — but  your  ladyship,  let 
me  perish. 

Lady  F.  Oh !  prettily  turned  again  !  let  me  die 
nt  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wit.  Mr.  Mellefont, 
iuif  t  \..u  lank  Mr.  Brisk  has  a  world  of  wit? 

Mi-l.  Oh  !   yes,  madam. 
Brisk.  Oh  dear  !   madam. 

Lady  F.  An  infinite  deal. 
Brisk.  Oh  heavens  !  madam. 

Lady  F.  More  wit  than  anybody. 

lirisk:  I'm  everlastingly  your  humble  servant, 
deuce  take  me,  madam. 

Lord  F.  Don't  you  think  us  a  happy  couple? 

[To  CYNTHIA. 

Cyn.  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  think  you  are  the  happi 
est  couple  in  the  world  ;  for  you're  not  only  happy 
n  one  another,  and  when  you  are  together,  but 
mppy  in  yourselves,  and  by  yourselves. 

Lord  F.  I  hope  Mellefont  will  make  a  good  hus- 
)and,  too. 

Cyn.   'Tis  my  interest  to  believe  he  will,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  D'ye  think  he'll  love  you  as  well  as  I 
do  my  wife  ?  I'm  afraid  not. 

Cyn.  I  believe  he'll  love  me  better. 

Lord  F.  Heavens !  that  can  never  be :  but  why 
do  you  think  so  ? 

Cyn.  Because  he  has  not  so  much  reason  to  be 
fond  of 'himself. 

Lord  F.  Oh  !  your  humble  servant  for  that,  dear 
madam.  Well,  Mellefont,  you'll  be  a  happy  crea 
ture. 

Mel.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  shall  have  the  same  reason 
for  my  happiness  that  your  lordship  has,  I  shall 
think  myself  happy. 

Lord  F.  Ah  !  that's  all. 

Brisk.  Your  ladyship  is  in  the  right :  [  To  Lady 
F.]  but,  egad!  I'm  wholly  turned  into  satire.  I 
confess  I  write  but  seldom ;  but  when  I  do — keen 
iambics,  egad !  But  my  lord  was  telling  me,  your 
ladyship  has  made  an  essay  toward  an  heroic  poem. 

Lady  F.  Did  my  lord  tell  you  ?  Yes,  I  vow,  and 
the  subject  is  my  lord's  love  to  me.  And  what  do 
you  think  I  call  it  ?  I  dare  swear  you  won't  guess 
—The  Syllabub.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Brisk.  Because  my  lord's  title's  Froth,  egad  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  Deuce  take  me !  very  apropos  and  surpris 
ing.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  F.  Eh  !  ay,  is  not  it  ?  And  then,  I  call  my 
lord,  Spumoso ;.  and  myself — what  d'ye  think  I  call 
myself  ? 

Brisk.  Lactilla,  may  be  :  'gad  !   I  cannot  tell. 

Lady  F.  Biddy,  that's  all ;  just  my  own  name. 

Brisk.  Biddy  !  Egad  !  very  pretty  :  deuce  take 
me,  if  your  ladyship  has  not  the  art  of  surprising 
the  most  naturally  in  the  world.  I  hope  you'll 
make  me  happy  in  communicating  the  poem. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  you  must  be  my  confidant.  I  must 
ask  your  advice. 

Brisk.  I'm  your  humble  servant,  let  me  pensh. 
I  presume  your  ladyship  has  read  Bossu  ? 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  yes  ;  and  Rapin,  and  Dacier  upon 
Aristotle  and  Horace.  My  lord,  you  must  not  be 
jealous,  I'm  communicating  all  to  Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  F.  No,  no;  I'll  allow  Mr.  Brisk.  Have  you 
nothing  about  you  to  show  him,  my  dear  ? 

Lady  F.  Yes,  I  believe  I  have.  Mr.  Brisk,  come, 
will  you  go  into  the  next  room  ?  and  there  I'll 
show  you  what  I  have.  [Exit  u-ith  BKI>K. 

Lord  F.  I'll  walk  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and  come 
to  you.  [Exit. 

Mel.  You're  thoughtful,  Cynthia. 

Cyn.  I'm  thinking  that  though  marriage  makes 
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man  and  wife  one  flesh,  it  leaves  them  still  two 
fools ;  and  they  become  more  conspicuous  by  setting 
off  one  another. 

Mel.  That's  only  when  two  fools  meet,  and  their 
follies  are  opposed. 

Cyn.  Nay,  I  have  known  two  wits  meet,  and  by 
the  opposition  of  their  wit,  render  themselves  as  ri 
diculous  as  fools.  Matrimony  is  a  hazardous  game 
to  engage  in.  What  think  you  of  drawing  stakes, 
and  giving  over  in  time  ? 

Mel.  No,  hang  it,  that's  not  endeavouring  to  win, 
because  it's  possible  we  may  lose ;  since  we  have 
shuffled  and  cut,  let's  e'en  turn  up  trump  now. 

Cyn.  Then  I  find  it's  like  cards ;  if  either  of  us 
have  a  good  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

Mel.  No,  marriage  is  rather  like  a  game  at  bowls; 
fortune,  indeed,  makes  the  match,  and  the  two 
nearest,  and  sometimes  the  two  furthest  are  together ; 
but  the  game  depends  entirely  upon  judgment. 

Cyn.  Still  it  is  a  game,  and,  consequently,  one  of 
us  must  be  a  loser. 

Mel.  Not  at  all ;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill,  and 
the  winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  entertainment. 

v    *      Enter  Sir  PAUL  and  Lady  PLIANT. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud  !  I  am  provoked  into  a  fermenta 
tion,  as  my  Lady  Froth  says.  Was  ever  the  like 
read  of  in  story  ? 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  have  patience,  let  me  alone  to 
rattle  him  up. 

Sir  P.  Pray,  your  ladyship,  give  me  leave  to  be 
angry ;  I'll  rattle  him  up,  I  warrant  you  ;  I'll  teach 
him,  with  a  certiorari,  to  make  love  to  my  wife. 

Lady  P.  You  teach  him  !  I'll  teach  him  myself; 
so,  pray,  Sir  Paul,  hold  you  contented. 

Sir  P.  Hold  yourself  contented,  my  Lady  Pliant ; 
I  find  passion  coming  upon  me  even  to  despera 
tion,  and  I  cannot  submit  as  formerly,  therefore 
give  way. 

Lady  P.  How  now  ?  will  you  be  pleased  to  retire, 
and — 

Sir  P.  No,  marry,  will  I  not  be  pleased ;  I  am 
pleased  to  be  angry,  that's  my  pleasure  at  this  time. 

Mel.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Lady  P.  'Gads  my  life  !  the  man's  distracted. 
Why,  how  now  !  who  are  you  ? ,  What  am  I  ?  Slid- 
ikins  !  can't  I  govern  you  ?  What  did  I  marry  you 
for  ?  Am  I  not  to  be  absolute  and  uncontrollable  ? 
Is  it  fit  a  woman  of  my  spirit  and  conduct  should 
be  contradicted  in  a  matter  of  this  concern  ? 

Sir  P.  It  concerns  me,  and  only  me ;  besides, 
I'm  not  to  be  governed  at  all  times.  When  I  am 
in  tranquillity,  my  Lady  Pliant  shall  command  Sir 
Paul ;  but  when  I'm  provoked  to  fury,  I  cannot  in 
corporate  with  patience  and  reason  ;  as  soon  may 
tigers  match  with  tigers,  lambs  with  lambs,  and 
every  creature  couple  with  its  foe,  as  the  poet  says. 

Lady  P.  He's  hot-headed  still !  'Tis  in  vain  to 
talk  to  you ;  but  remember  I  have  a  curtain-lecture 
for  you,  you  disobedient,  headstrong  brute. 

Sir  P.  No,  'tis  because  I  won't  be  headstrong ; 
because  I  won't  be  a  brute,  and  have  my  head  for 
tified,  that  I  am  thus  exasperated.  But  T  will  pro 
tect  myhonour :  and  yonder  is  the  violator  of  my 
fame.  .^."* 

Lady  P.  'Tis  my  honour  that  is  concerned,  and 
the  violation  was  intended  to  me.  Your  honour ! 
you  have  none,  but  what  is  in  my  keeping,  and  I 
tan  dispose  of  it  when  I  please  ;  therefore,  don't 
provoke  me. 

Sir  P.  Hum  !  gadsbud  !  she  pays  true.  [Aside.] 
Well,  my  lady,  march  on ;  I  will  fight  under  you, 


then :  I  am  convinced,  as  far  as  passion  will  per 
mit.  [Sir  P.  and  Lady  P.  come  up  to  MELLEFONT. 

Lady  P.  Inhuman  and  treacherous — 

Sir  P.  Thou  serpent  and  first  tempter  of  woman 
kind —  • 

Cyn.  Bless  me  !  sir — madam — what  mean  you  ? 

Sir  P.  Thy,  Thy,  come  away,  Thy ;  touch  him 
not:  come  hither,  girl:  go  not  near  him,  there's 
nothing  but  deceit  about  him ;  snakes  are  in  his 
looks,  and  the  crocodile  of  Nilus  in  his  wicked  ap 
petite  ;  he  would  devour  thy  fortune,  and  starve 
thee  alive. 

Lady  P.  Dishonourable,  impudent  creature ! 

Mel.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  to  whom  do  you 
direct  this  language  ? 

Lady  P.  Have  I  behaved  myself  with  all  the  de 
corum  and  nicety  befitting  the  person  of  Sir  Paul's 
wife ;  have  I  preserved  my  honour  as  it  were  in  a 
snow-house  ;  have  I,  I  say,  preserved  myself  like  a 
fair  sheet  of  paper,  for  you  to  make  a  blot  upon  ? 

Sir  P.  And  she  shall  make  a  simile  with  any  wo 
man  in  England. 

Mel.  I  am  so  amazed,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  P.  Do  you  think  my  daughter — this  pretty 
creature — Gadsbud  !  she's  a  wife  for  a  cherubim — 
Do  you  think  her  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  a  stalk 
ing-horse,  to  stand  before  you  while  you  take  aim 
at  my  wife  ?  Gadsbud  !  I  was  never  angry  before  in 
my  life,  and  I'll  never  be  appeased  again. 

Mel.  Confusion !  this  is  my  aunt ;  such  malice 
can  be  engendered  no  where  else.  [ Aside. 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  take  Cynthia  from  his  sight ; 
leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse  of  his  in 
tended  crime. 

Cyn.  Pray,  sir,  stay;  hear  him;  I  dare  affirm 
he's  innocent. 

Sir  P.  Innocent !  why,  harkye !  come  hither, 
Thy;  harkye!  I  had  it  from  his  aunt,  my  sister 
Touchwood.  Gadsbud  !  he  does  not  care  a  farthing 
for  anything  of  thee,  but  thy  portion ;  why,  he's  in 
love  with  my  wife ;  he  would  have  tantalized  thee, 
and  dishonoured  thy  poor  father,  and  that  would 
certainly  have  broken  my  heart.  I'm  sure,  if  ever 
I  should  have  horns,  they  would  kill  me  ;  they  would 
never  come  kindly ;  I  should  die  of  'em,  like  any 
child  that  was  cutting  his  teeth ;  I  should,  indeed, 
Thy ;  therefore,  come  away ;  but  Providence  has 
prevented  all,  therefore,  come  away  when  I  bid  you. 

Cyn.  I  must  obey.  [Exit  with  Sir  P. 

Lady  P.  Oh !  such  a  thing !  the  impiety  of  it 
startles  me ;  to  wrong  so  good,  so  fair  a  creature, 
and  one  that  loves  you  tenderly  :  'tis  a  barbarity  of 
barbarities,  and  nothing  could  be  guilty  of  it — 

Mel.  But  the  greatest  villain  imagination  can 
form,  I  grant  it;  and  next  to  the  villany  of  such  a 
fact,  is  the  villany  of  aspersing  me  with  the  guilt. 
How  ?  which  way  was  I  to  wrong  her  ?  for  yet  I 
understand  you  not. 

Lady  P.  Why,  gads  my  life  !  cousin  Mellefont, 
you  cannot  be  so  peremptory  as  to  deny  it,  when  I 
tax  you  with  it  to  your  face ;  for,  now  Sir  Paul's 
gone,  you  are  corum  nobus. 

Mel.  By  heaven,  I  love  her  more  than  life,  or— 

Lady  P.  Fiddle,  f'addle  !  don't  tell  me  of  this  and 
that,  and  everything  in  the  world ;  but  give  me 
mathemacular  demonstration,  answer  me  directly. 
But  I  have  not  patience.  Oh  !  the  impiety  of  it,  as 
I  was  saying,  and  the  unparalleled  wickedness  !  Oh, 
merciful  father  !  how  could  you  think  to  reverse 
nature  so,  to  make  the  daughter  the  means  of  pro- 
curirg  the  mother  ! 

Mtl.  The  daughter  procure  the  mother  ! 
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Lady  P.  Ay;  for  though  I  am  nut  Cynthia's  i.wn 
mother,  I  am  her  lather's  wife;  and  that's  near 
enough  to  make  it  incest. 

Mfl.  Oh !  my  precious  aunt,  and  the  devil  in 
conjunction !  [Aride. 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that,  and 
then  the  guilt  of  deceiving  everybody;  marrying 
the  daughter,  only  to  dishonour  the  father ;  and 
then  seducing  me — 

Mel.  Where  am  I  ?  is  it  day  ?  and  am  I  awake  ? 
Ma  lam— 

Lady  P.  And  nobody  knows  how  circumstances 
may  happen  together.  To  my  thinking  now,  I 
could  resist  the  strongest  temptation ;  but  yet,  I 
know  'tis  impossible  for  me  to  know  whether  I 
could  or  no  ;  there's  no  certainty  in  the  things  of 
this  life. 

Mel.  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  one 
question. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  Lord  !  ask  me  the  question  !  I'll 
swear,  I'll  refuse  it;  I  swear  I'll  deny  it,  therefore, 
don't  ask  me;  nay,  you  sha'n't  ask  me;  I  swear 
I'll  deny  it.  Oh  gcmini !  you  have  brought  all  the 
blood  into  my  face ;  I  warrant,  I  am  as  red  as  a 
turkey-cock.  Oh  fie  !  cousin  Mellefont. 
Mel.  Nay,  madam,  hear  me — 
Lady  P.  Hear  you  ?  No,  no  ;  I'll  deny  you  first, 
and  hear  you  afterwards;  for  one  does  not  know- 
how  one's  mind  may  change  upon  hearing.  Hear 
ing  is  one  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  senses  are  fal 
lible  ;  I  won't  trust  my  honour,  I  assure  you ;  my 
honour  is  infallible  and  un-come-at-able. 
Md.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam — 
Lady  P.  Oh!  name  it  no  more.  Bless  me,  how 
can  you  talk  of  heaven,  and  have  so  much  wicked 
ness  in  your  heart  ?  May  be,  you  don't  think  it  a 
sin  ;  they  say,  some  of  you  gentlemen  don't  think  it 
a  sin.  Indeed,  if  I  did  not  think  it  a  sin — But  still, 
my  honour,  if  it  were  no  sin— But  then,  to  marry 
my  daughter,  for  the  conveniency  of  frequent  op 
portunities  :  I'll  never  consent  to  that ;  as  sure  as 
can  ho,  I'll  break  the  match. 

Mel.  Death  and  amazement !  Madam,  upon  my 
knre- — 

Lady  P.  Nay,  nay.  rise  up:  come,  you  shall  see 
my  good-nature.  I  know  love  is  powerful,  and  no 
body  can  help  his  passion  :  'tis  not  your  fault,  nor 
I  swear  it  is  not  mine.  How  can  I  help  it,  if  I  have 
charms?  And  how  can  you  help  it,  if  you  are  made 
a  captive  ?  Oh  Lord  !  here's  somebody  coming  ;  ] 
dare  not  stay.  Well,  you  must  consider  of  your 
crime,  and  strive  as  much  as  can  be  against  it 
strive,  be  sure;  but  don't  be  melancholy,  donj 
despair;  but  never  think  that  I'll  grant  you  any 
thing— Oh' Lord  !  no  :  but  be  sure  you  lay  aside  al 
thoughts  of  the  marriage ;  for  though  I  know  you 
don't  love  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind  for  your  passion 
to  me,  yet  it  will  make  me  jealous — Oh  Lord  !  wha 
did  I  say  ?  Jealous  !  no,  no,  I  can't  be  jealous  ;  fo 
I  must  not  love  you  ;  therefore,  don't  hope — bu 
don't  despair  neither.  Oh  !  they're  coming,  I  mus 
fly.  [Exit 

Mel.  So,  then,  in  spite  of  my  care  and  foresight 
I  am  caught — caught  in  my  security :  yet  this  wa 
but  a  shallow  artifice,  unworthy  of  my  Machiavilia 
aunt ;  there  must  be  more  behind  :  destruction  foi 
lows  hard,  if  not  presently  prevented. 

Ktiter  MASKWEI  L. 
Maskwell,  welcome  !  Thy  presence  is  a  view  o 
land  appearing  to  my  shipwrecked  hopes  :  the  witc 
has  raised  the  storm,  and  her  ministers  have  «lon 
their  work ;  you  see  the  vessels  are  parted. 


Mink.  I  know  it  :  I  met  Sir  Paul  to  \ving  away 
'ynthia.  ('mm1,  trouble  not  your  head,  I'll  join 
on  tn^i-thcr  ere  to-morrow  morning,  or  drown  be- 
wpcn  you  in  the  attempt 

Mtl.  There's  comfort  in  a  hand  stretched  out  to 
no  that's  sinking,  though  never  so  far  off. 
Mask.  No  sinking,  nor  no  danger.     Come,  cheer 
p ;  why,  you  don't  know  that,  while  I  plead  for 
ou,  your  aunt  has  given  me  a  retaining  fee  ;  nay, 
am  your  greatest  enemy,  and  she  doc«  but  journey- 
work  under  me. 

Mel.   Ha!   how's  this  ? 

Mask.  What  d'ye  think  of  my  being  employed  in 

he  execution  of  all  her  plots?     Ha,  ha,  ha!    Nay, 

t's  true :  I  have  undertaken  to  break  the  match ; 

have  undertaken  to  make  your  uncle  disinherit 

ou ;  to  get  you  turned  out  of  doors,  and  to— Ha, 

la,  ha  !   I  can't  tell  you  for  laughing.    Oh  !  she  has 

pened  her  heart  to  me — I'm  to  turn  you  a  grazing, 

,nd  to — ha,  ha,  hal^marry  Cynthia  myself :  there's 

a  plot  for  you. 

Mel.  Ha!  Oh!  see;  I  see  my  rising  sun  !  Light 

reaks  through  clouds  upon  me,  and  I  shall  live  in 

Uy.     Oh !    my  Maskwell,   how   shall   I  thank  or 

raise  thee  ?   thou  hast  outwitted  woman.     But  tell 

me,  how  couldst  thou  thus  get  into  her  confidence, 

eh  !  how  ?     But  was  it  her  contrivance  to  persuade 

my  Lady  Pliant  to  this  extravagant  belief? 

Matk.  It  was;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  en 
couraged  it  for  your  diversion  :  though  it  made  you 
a  little  uneasy  for  the  present,  yet  the  reflection  of 
t  must  needs  be  entertaining.  I  warrant,  she  was 
very  violent  at  first. 

Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ay,  a  very  fury. 
Matk.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  know  her  temper.  Well, 
you  must  know,  then,  that  all  my  contrivances  were 
but  bubbles ;  till  at  last  I  pretended  to  have  been 
ong  secretly  in  love  with  Cynthia;  that  did  my 
business ;  that  convinced  your  aunt  I  might  be 
trusted  ;  since  it  was  as  much  my  interest  as  hers 
to  break  the  match  :  then  she  thought  my  jealousy 
might  qualify  me  to  assist  her  in  her  revenge ;  ana, 
in  short,  in  that  belief,  told  me  the  secrets  of  her 
heart.  At  length,  we  made  this  agreement :  if  I 
accomplish  her  designs,  (as  I  told  you  before,)  she 
has  engaged  to  put  Cynthia,  with  all  her  fortune, 
into  my  power. 

Mel.  She  is  most  gracious  in  her  favour.  Well, 
and,  dear  Jack,  how  hast  thou  contrived  ? 

Mask.  I  woftld  not  have  you  stay  to  hear  it  now ; 
for  I  don't  know  but  she  may  come  this  way.  I  am 
to  meet  her  anon  ;  after  that,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
matter.  Be  here  in  this  gallery  an  hour  hence  :  by 
that  time,  I  imagine,  our  consultation  may  be  over. 
Mel.  I  will.  Till  then,  success  attend  thee.  [Exit. 
Mask.  Till  then,  success  will  attend  me  ;  for  when 
I  meet  you,  I  meet  the  only  obstacle  to  my  fortune. 
Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  my  crimes;  and  what 
soever  I  commit  of  treachery  or  deceit,  shall  be  im 
puted  to  me  as  a  merit.  Treachery !  what  treachery  ? 
Love  cancels  all  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  sets 
men  right  upon  their  first  foundations.  Duty  to 
kings,  piety  to  parents,  gratitude  to  benefactors,  and 
fidelity  to  friends,  are  different  and  particular  ties  ; 
but  the  name  of  rival  cuts  'em  all  asunder,  and  is  a 
general  acquittance.  Rival  is  equal;  and  love,  like 
dc-ath,  an  universal  leveller  of  mankind.  Ha!  but 
is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  honesty?  Yes,  and  who 
soever  has  it  about  him  bears  an  enemy  in  hw 
1'ivast;  for  your  honest  man,  as  I  take  it,  is  that 
nice,  scrupulous,  conscientious  person,  who  will 
cheat  nobody  but  himself  •  such  another  coxcomb  as 
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your  wise  man,  who  is  too  hard  for  all  the  world, 
and  will  be  made  a  fool  of  by  nobody  but  himself. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  for  wisdom  and  honesty,  give  me 
cunning  and  hypocrisy.  Oh  !  'tis  such  a  pleasure 
to  angle  for  fair-faced  fools !  Then  that  hungry 
gudgeon,  credulity,  will  bjte  at  anything.  Why,  let 
me  see :  I  have  the  same  face,  the  same  words  and 
accents,  when  I  speak  what  I  do  think,  and  when  I 
speak  what  I  do  not  think ;  the  very  same  :  and  dear 
dissimulation  is  the  only  art  not  to  be  known  from 
nature. 

Why  will  mankind  befools,  and  be  deceived? 

And  why  are  friends  and  lovers'  oaths  believ'd  ? 

When  each,  who  searches  strictly  his  own  mind, 

May  so  much  fraud  and  power  of  baseness  find. 

(Exit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  same. 

Enter  Lord  and  Lady  TOUCHWOOD. 
Lady  T.  My  lord,   can   you  blame  my  brother 
Pliant,  if  he  refuse   his  daughter  upon   this  provo 
cation  ?    The  contract's  void  by  this  unheard-of 
impiety. 

Lord  T.  I  don't  believe  it  true;  he  has  better 
principles :  pho  !  'tis  nonsense.  Come,  come,  I 
know  my  Lady  Pliant ;  'tis  not  the  first  time  she 
has  mistaken  respect  for  love,  and  made  Sir  Paul 
jealous  of  the  civility  of  an  undesigning  person,  the 
better  to  bespeak  his  security  in  her  unfeigned  plea 
sures. 

Lady  T.  You  censure  hardly,  my  lord :  my  sis 
ter's  honour  is  very  well  known. 

Lord  T.  Yes,  I  believe  I  know  some  that  have 
been  familiarly  acquainted  with  it.  This  is  a  little 
trick  wrought  by  some  pitiful  contriver,  envious  of 
my  nephew's  merit. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be  so,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  found  so;  but  that  will  require  some 
time ;  for,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  demonstration  is 
necessary. 

Lord  T.  There  should  have  been  demonstration 

of  the  contrary,  too,  before  it  had  been  believed. 

Lady  T.  So,  I  suppose,  there  was. 

Lord  T.  How  ?  where  ?  when  ?       v 

Lady  T.  That  I  can't  tell ;  nay,  I  don't  say  there 

was ;  I  am  willing  to  believe  as  favourably  of  my 

nephew  as  I  can. 

Lord  T.  I  don't  know  that. 
Lady  T.  How?  Don't  you  believe  that,  say  you, 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  T.  No,  I  don't  say  so.  I  confess  I  am 
troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

Lady  T.  Hia  defence  !  Bless  me !  would  you  have 
me  defend  an  ill  thing? 

Lord  T.  You  believe  it,  then  ? 
Lady  T.  I  don't  know  ;  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
speak  my  thoughts  in  anything  that  may  be  to  my 
cousin's  disadvantage ;  besides,  I  find,  my  lord', 
you  are  prepared  to  receive  an  ill  impression  from 
any  opinion  of  mine,  which  is  not  consenting  with 
your  own;  but  since  I  am  like  to  be  suspected  in 
the  end,  and  'tis  a  pain  any  longer  to  dissemble,  ] 
own  it  to  you :  in  short,  I  do  believe  it ;  nay,  anc 
can  believft  anything  worse,  if  it  were  laid  to  his 
charge.  Don't  ask  me  my  reasons,  my  lord;  fo 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  told  you. 


Lord  T.  I'm  amazed !  Here  must  be  something 
more  than  ordinary  in  this.  [Aside.]  Not  fit  to  be 
old  me,  madam  ?  You  can  have  no  interests 
vherein  I  am  not  concerned;  and,  consequently, 
,he  same  reasons  ought  to  be  convincing  to  me, 
which  create  your  satisfaction  or  disquiet. 

Lady  T.  But  those  which  cause  my  disquiet,  I  am 
willing  to  have  remote  from  your  hearing.  Good, 
my  lord,  don't  press  me. 

Lord  T.  Don't  oblige  me  to  press  you. 

Lady  T.  Whatever  it  was,  'tis  past ;  and  that  is 
setter  to  be  unknown,  which  cannot  be  prevented  ; 
therefore,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  rest  satisfied. 

Lord  T.  When  you  have  told  me  I  will. 

Lady  T.  You  won't. 

Lord  T.  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  will. 

Lady  T.  What  if  you  can't  ? 

Lord  T.  How?  Then  I  must  know;  nay,  I  will: 
no  more  trifling ;  I  charge  you  tell  me — by  all  our 
mutual  peace  to  come,  upon  your  duty — 

Lady  T.  Nay,  my  lord,  you  need  say  no  more,  to 
make  me  lay  my  heart  before  you ;  but  don't  be 
thus  transported;  compose  yourself;  it  is  not  of 
concern,  to  make  you  lose  one  minute's  temper  :  'tis 
not,  indeed,  my  dear.  Oh  Lord !  I  wish  I  had  not 
told  you  anything.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have 
frightened  me.  Nay,  look  pleased,  I'll  tell  you. 

Lord  T.  Well,  well. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calm  ?  Indeed, 
it's  nothing  but — 

Lord  T.  But  what  ? 

Lady  T.  But  will  you  promise  not  to  be  angry  ? 
nay,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  Mellefont.  I  dare 
swear  he's  sorry ;  and,  were  it  to  do  again,  would 
not — 

Lord  T.  Sorry  for  what  ?  Death !  you  rack  me 
with  delay. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  only — well,  I  have 
your  promise — pho !  why,  nothing,  only  your 
nephew  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself  sometimes 
with  a  little  gallantry  towards  me.  Nay,  I  can't 
think  he  meant  anything  seriously  ;  but  mcthought 
it  looked  oddly. 

Lord  T.  Confusion  !  what  do  I  hear  ? 

Lady  T.  Or,  may  be,  he  thought  he  was  not 
enough  akin  to  me  upon  your  account,  and  had  a 
mind  to  create  a  nearer  relation  on  his  own ;  a 
lover,  you  know,  my  lord — Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  but 
that's  "all.  Now  you  have  it.  Well,  remember 
your  promise,  my  lord ;  and  don't  take  any  notice  of 
it  to  him. 

Lord  T.  No,  no,  no. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  I  swear  you  must  not:  a  little 
harmless  mirth' — only  misplaced,  that's  all.  But  if 
it  were  more,  'tis  over  now,  and  all's  well.  For  my 
part,  I  have  forgotten  it ;  and  so  has  he,  I  hope ; 
for  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  him  these  two 
days. 

Lord  T.  These  two  days  !  Is  it  so  fresh  ?  Un 
natural  villain  !  I'll  have  him  stripped,  and  turned 
naked  out  of  my  doors  this  moment,  and  let  him  rot 
and  perish. 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  my  lord,  you'll  ruin  me,  if  you  take 
such  public  notice  of  it;  it  will  be  a  town-talk  :  con 
sider  your  own  and  mj  honour.  Stay,  I  told  you 
you  would  not  be  satisfied  when  you  knew  it. 

Lord  T.  Before  I've  done,  I  will  be  satisfied.  Un 
grateful  monster  !  How  long — 

Lady  T.  Lord  !  I  don't  know  :  I  wish  my  lips 
had  grown  together  when  I  told  you.  Almost  a 
twelvemonth — nay,  I  won't  tell  you  any  more,  till 
you  are  yourseK.  Pray,  my  lord,  don't  let  the  com 
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4>any  see  you  in  this  disorder:  yet,  I  confess,  I 
can't  blame  you  ;  for  I  think  I  was  never  so  sur 
prised  in  my  life.  Who  would  have  thought  my 
nephew  could  have  so  misconstrued  my  kindness? 
But  will  you  go  into  your  closet,  and  recover  your 
temper?  I'll  make  an  excuse  of  sudden  business  to 
the  company,  and  come  to  you.  Pray,  good,  dear 
my  lord,  let  me  beg  you  do  now  :  I'll  come  imme 
diately,  and  tell  you  all.  Will  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  T.  I  will.     I  am  mute  with  wonder. 

Lady  T.  Well,  but  go  now;  here's  somebody 
coming. 

Lord  T.  Well,  I  go.  You  won't  stay ;  for  I 
would  hear  more  of  this. 

Lady  T.  I'll  follow  instantly.          [Exit  Lord  T. 

Enter  MASKWELL. 
So! 

Math.  This  was  a  masterpiece,  and  did  not  need 
my  help ;  though  I  stood  ready  for  a  cue  to  come 
in,  and  confirm  all,  had  there  been  occasion. 

Lady  T.   Have  you  seen  Mellefont  ? 

Mask.  I  have ;  and  am  to  meet  him  here  about 
this  time. 

Lady  T.  How  does  he  bear  his  disappointment  ? 

Mask.  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed  not 
much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the  shallow 
artifice,  which  so  little  time  must  of  necessity  dis 
cover  :  yet  he  is  apprehensive  of  some  further 
design  of  your's,  and  has  engaged  me  to  watch  you. 
I  believe  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent  your 

Slot ;  yet  I  would  have  you  use  caution  and  expe- 
ition. 

Lady  T.  Expedition,  indeed  ;  for  all  we  do  must 
be  performed  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  evening, 
and  before  the  company  break  up,  lest  my  lord 
should  cool,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
him  privately  :  my  lord  must  not  see  him  again. 

Mask.  By  no  means  ;  therefore,  you  must  aggra 
vate  my  lord's  displeasure  to  a  degree  that  will  ad 
mit  of  no  conference  with  him.  What  think  you  of 
mentioning  me  ? 

Lady  T.   How  ? 

Mask.  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy  to  Melle- 
font's  design  upon  you,  but  still  using  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  dissuade  him  :  though  my  friendship 
and  love  to  him  has  made  me  conceal  it,  yet,  you 
may  say,  I  threatened  the  next  time  he  attempted 
anything  of  that  kind,  to  discover  it  to  my  lord. 

Lady  T.  To  what  end  is  this  ? 

Mask.  It  will  confirm  my  lord's  opinion  of  my 
honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a  new  con 
fidence  in  me,  which  (should  this  design  miscarry) 
will  be  necessary  to  the  forming  of  another  plot  that 
I  have  in  my  head — to  cheat  you,  as  well  as  the 
rest.  [Aside. 

Lady  T.   I'll  do  it. 

Mask.  You  had  best  go  to  my  lord,  keep  him  as 
long  as  you  can  in  his  closet,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
you  will  mould  him  to  what  you  please  :  your  guests 
are  so  engaged  in  their  own  follies  and  intrigues, 
they'll  miss  neither  of  you. 

Lady  T.  When  shall  we  meet?  At  eight  this 
evening,  in  my  chamber;  there  rejoice  at  our  suc 
cess,  and  toy  away  an  hour  in  mirth. 

Mask.  I  will  not  fail.  [Exit  Lady  T.]  I  know 
what  she  means  well  enough.  I  have  lost  all  ap 
petite  to  her;  yet  she's  a  fine  woman,  and  I  loved 
her  once ;  but  I  don't  know,  the  case  is  altered ; 
what  was  my  pleasure  is  become  my  duty  ;  and  I 
am  as  indifferent  to  her  now,  as  if  I  were  her  hus 
band.  Should  she  smoke  my  design  upon  Cynthia, 


I  were  in  a  fine  pickle.  She  has  a  penetrating  head, 
and  knows  how  to  interpret  a  coldness  the  right 
way  ;  therefore,  I  must  dissemble  ardour  and  ec- 
stacy,  that's  resolved.  How  easily  and  pleasantly  is 
that  dissembled  before  fiuition  !  Plague  on't !  that 
a  man  can't  drink  without  quenching  his  thirst. 
Ha!  yonder  comes  Mellefont,  thoughtful.  Let  me 
think':  meet  her  at  eight — hum — ha!  I  have  it.  If 
I  can  speak  to  my  lord  before,  I  will  deceive  them 
all,  and  yet  secure  myself.  'Twas  a  lucky  thought ! 
Well,  this  double-dealing  is  a  jewel.  Here  ho 
comes  :  now  for  me. 

Enter  MELLEFONT,  musing.  MASKWEI.L,  pretending 
not  to  see  him,  walks  by  him,  and  speaks  as  it  were, 
to  himself. 

Mercy  on  us!  what  will  the  wickedness  of  this 
world  come  to ! 

Mel.  How  now,  Jack?  What,  so  full  of  contem 
plation  that  you  run  over  ? 

Mask.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  for  I  could  not  con 
tain  myself  any  longer;  and  was  just  going  to  give 
vent  to  a  secret,  which  nobody  but  you  ought  to 
drink  down.  Your  aunt's  just  gone  from  thence. 

Mtl.  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  secrets  of 
her  soul,  thou  art  villanously  bent  to  discover  'em 
all  to  me  ?  eh  ! 

Mask.  I'm  afraid  my  frailty  leans  that  way ;  but 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  in  honour  discover  all. 

Mel.  All,  all,  man.  What,  you  may  in  honour 
betray  her  as  far  as  she  betrays  herself.  No  tragi 
cal  design  upon  my  person,  I  hope  ? 

Mask.  No,  but  it's  a  comical  design  upon  mine. 

Mel.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Mask.  Listen,  and  be  dumb  :  we  have  been  bar 
gaining  about  the  rate  of  your  ruin — 

Mel.  Like  any  two  guardians  to  an  orphan  heir 
ess.  Well. 

Mask.  And  whereas  pleasure  is  generally  paid 
with  mischief,  what  mischief  I  shall  do  is  to  be  paid 
with  pleasure. 

Mel.  So,  when  you've  swallowed  the  potion,  you 
sweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plum  ? 

Mask.  You  are  merry,  sir ;  but  I  shall  probe  your 
constitution :  in  short,  the  price  of  your  banishment 
is  to  be  paid  with  the  person  of— 

Mel.  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune.  Why,  you 
forget,  you  told  me  this  before. 

Mask.  No,  no ;  so  far  you  are  right ;  and  I  am, 
as  an  earnest  of  that  bargain,  to  have  full  and  free 
possession  of  the  person  of  your  aunt. 

Mel.  Ha !   Pho  !   you  trifle. 

Mask.  By  this  light,  I'm  serious,  all  raillery  apart. 
I  knew  'twould  stun  you.  This  evening,  at  eight, 
she  will  receive  me  in  her  bed-chamber. 

Mel.  Hell  and  the  devil !  is  she  abandoned  of  all 
grace  ?  Why,  the  woman  is  possessed. 

Mask.  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  stead  ? 

Mel.  Into  a  hot  furnace  sooner. 

Mask.  No  you  would  not ;  it  would  not  be  so 
convenient,  as  I  can  order  matters. 

Mel.  What  dy'e  mean  ? 

Mask.  Mean  !  not  to  disappoint  the  lady,  I  assure 
you.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  How  gravely  he  looks.  Come, 
come,  I  won't  perplex  you.  'Tis  the  only  thing 
that  Providence  could  have  contrived  to  make  me 
capable  of  serving  you,  cither  to  my  inclination  or 
your  own  necessity. 

Mel.  How,  how,  for  heaven's  sake,  dear  Mask- 
\v,  11  ? 

..  Why,  thus  :  I'll  go  according  to  my  ap- 
poiutmeut ;  you  shall  have  notice    at  the  critical 
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minute,  to  como  and  surprise  your  aunt  and  me 
together.  Counterfeit  a  rage  against  me,  and  I'll 
make  my  escape  through  the  private  passage  from 
her  chamber,  which  I'll  take  care  to  leave  open. 
'Twill  be  hard  if  then  you  can't  bring  her  to  any 
conditions  ;  for  this  discovery  will  disarm  her  of  all 
defence,  and  leave  her  entirely  at  your  mercy :  nay, 
she  must  ever  after  be  in  awe  of  you. 

Md.  Let  me  adore  thee,  my  better  genius  !  I 
think  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fate  now  to  disap 
point  rny  hopes — my  hopes  !  my  certainty  ! 

Mask.  Well,  I'll  meet  you  here,  within  a  quarter 
of  eight,  and  give  you  notice. 

Mel.  Good  fortune  ever  go  with  thee  ! 

[Exit  MASKWELL. 
Enter  CARELESS. 

Care.  Mellefont,  get  out  o'the  way.  My  Lady 
Pliant's  coming,  and  I  shall  never  succeed  while 
thou  art  in  sight,  though  she  begins  to  tack  about ; 
but  I  made  love  a  great  while  to  no  purpose. 

Mai  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  She's  convinced 
that  I  don't  care  for  her. 

Care.  I  can't  get  an  answer  from  her,  that  does 
not  begin  with  her  honour,  or  her  virtue,  or  some 
such  cant.  Then  she  has  told  me  the  whole  history 
of  Sir  Paul's  nine  years'  courtship  ;  how  he  has  lain 
for  whole  nights  together  upon  the  stairs,  before 
her  chamber-door  ;  and  the  first  favour  he  received 
from  her  was  a  piece  of  an  old  scarlet  petticoat  for 
a  stomacher ;  which,  since  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
he  has,  out  of  a  piece  of  gallantry,  converted  into  a 
night-cap ;  and  wears  it  still,  with  much  solemnity, 
on  his  anniversary  wedding-night. 

Mel.  You  are  very  great  with  him.  I  wonder  he 
never  told  you  his  grievances :  he  will,  I  warrant 
you. 

Care.  Excessively  foolish  !  But  that  which  gives 
me  most  hopes  of  her  is  her  telling  nie  of  the  many 
temptations  she  has  resisted. 

Mel.  Nay,  then,  you  have  her ;  for  a  woman's 
bragging  to  a  man  that  she  has  overcome  tempta 
tion,  is  an  argument  that  they  were  weakly  offered, 
and  a  challenge  to  him  to  engage  her  more  irresis 
tibly.  Here  she  comes  with  Sir  Paul.  I'll  leave 
you.  Ply  her  close  ;  and,  by-and-by,  clap  a  billet- 
doux  into  her  hand ;  for  a  woman  never  thinks  a 
man  truly  in  love  with  her,  till  he  has  been  fool 
enough  to  think  of  her  out  of  her  sight,  and  to  lose 
so  much  time  as  to  write  to  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  PAUL  and  Lady  PLIANT. 
Sir  P.  Sh'a'nt  we  disturb  your  meditations,  Mr. 
Careless  ?  you  would  be  private  ? 

Care.  You  bring  that  along  with  you,  Sir  Paul, 
that  shall  be  always  welcome  to  iny  privacy. 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  sweet  sir,  you  load  your  humble  ser 
vants,  both  me  and  my  wife,  with  continual  favours. 
Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  what  a  phrase  was  there  !  You 
will  be  making  answers,  and  taking  that  upon  you 
which  ought  to  lie  upon  me  :  that  you  should  have 
so  little  breeding,  to  think  Mr.  Careless  did  not 
apply  himself  to  me.  Pray,  what  have  you  to  en 
tertain  anybody's  privacy  ?  I  swear  and  declare, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  I'm  ready  to  blush 
for  your  ignorance. 

Sir  P.  I  acquiesce,  my  lady ;  but  don't  snub  so 
loud.  [Apart. 

Lady  P.  Mr.  Careless,  if  a  person  that  is  wholly 
illiterate  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being 
qualified  to  make  a  suitable  return  to  those  obliga 
tions,  which  you  are  pleased  to  confer  upon  one 
that  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  qualified  in  al" 


hose  circumstances,  I'm  sure  I  should  rather  at- 
;empt  it  than  anything  in  the  world ;  (courtesies} 
for,  I'm  sure,  there's  nothing  in  the  world  that  I 
would  rather.  (Courtesies.)  But  I  know  Mr.  Care- 
ess  is  so  great  a  critic,  and  so  fine  a  gentleman, 
;hat  it  is  impossible  for  me — 

Care.  Oh,  heavens  !   madam,  you  confound  me. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud !   she's  a  fine  person. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  Lord  !  sir,  pardon  me,  we  women 
have  not  those  advantages  :  I  know  my  own  imper 
fections  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  no 
body  is  more  sensible  of  favours  and  things;  for 
with  the  reserve  of  my  honour,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Careless,  I  don't  know  anything  in  the  world  I 
would  refuse  to  a  person  so  meritorious.  You'll 
pardon  my  want  of  expression. 

Care.  Oh  !  your  ladyship  is  abounding  in  all  ex 
cellence,  particularly  that  of  phrase. 

Lady  P.  You  are  so  obliging,  sir. 

Care.  Your  ladyship  is  so  charming. 

Sir  P.  So,  now,  now ;  now,  my  lady. 

Lady  P.  So  well  bred. 

Care.   So  surprising. 

Lady  P.  So  well-dressed,  so  bonne  mienne,  so 
eloquent,  so  unaffected,  so  easy,  so  free,  so  parti 
cular,  so  agreeable — 

Sir  P.  Ay,  so,  so,  there. 

Care.  Oh  Lord  !   I  beseech  you,  madam,  don't — 

Lady  P.  So  gay,  so  graceful,  so  good  teeth,  so 
fine  shape,  so  fine  limbs,  so  fine  linen  ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  but  you  have  a  very  good  skin,  sir. 

Care.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam— I'm  quite  out 
of  countenance. 

Sir  P.  And  my  lady's  quite  out  of  breath,  or  else 
you  should  hear.  Gadsbud  !  you  may  talk  of  my 
Lady  Froth — 

Care.  Oh !  fie,  fie  !  not  to  be  named  of  a  day. 
My  Lady  Froth  is  very  well  in  her  accomplish 
ments,  but  it  is  when  my  Lady  Pliant  is  not  thought 
of;  if  that  can  ever  be. 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  you  overcome  me — that  is  so  ex 
cessive. 

Sir  P.  Nay,  I  swear  and  vow,  that  was  pretty. 

Care.  Oh !  Sir  Paul,  you  are  the  happiest  man 
alive.  Such  a  lady  !  that  is  tne  envy  of  her  sex, 
and  the  admiration  of  ours, 

Sir  P.  Your  humble  servant.  I  am,  I  thank 
heaven,  in  a  fine  way  of  living,  as  I  may  say,  peace 
fully  and  happily  ;  and,  I  think,  need  not  envy  any 
of  my  neighbours,  blessed  be  Providence  !  Ay, 
truly,  Mr.  Careless,  niy  lady  is  a  great  blessing ;  a 
fine,  discreet,  well-spoken  woman,  as  you  shall  see, 
if  it  become  me  to  say  so ;  and  we  live  very  com 
fortably  together :  she  is  a  little  hasty  sometimes, 
and  so  am  I ;  but  mine  is  soon  over ;  and  then  I'm 
so  sorry.  Oh  !  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
thing — 

Enter  TIMOTHY,  with  a  letter,  and  offers  it  to  Sir 
PAUL  PLIANT. 

Gadso !  gadsbud !  Tim,  carry  it  to  my  lady  ;  you 
should  have  carried  it  to  my  lady  first. 

Tim.  'Tis  directed  to  your  worship. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well,  my  Lady  reads  all  letters  first. 

Lady  P.  How  often  have  you  been  told  of  that, 
you  jackanapes  ? 

Sir  P.  Child,  do  so  no  more ;  d'ye  hear,  Tim  ? 

Tim.  No,  an  please  you.  [Erit. 

Sir  P.  A  humour  of  my  wife's — you  know,  wo 
men  have  little  fancies.  But,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  I  should 
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think  myself  (he  happiest  man  in  the  world  ;  indeed, 
that  touches  me  ne;ir,  very  near. 

Care.   What  can  that  be,  Sii  Paul? 

.SVr  P.  Why,  1  h;ive,  I  thank  heaven,  a  very 
plentiful  fortune,  a  good  estate  in  the  country,  some 
houses  in  town,  and  some  money,  a  piettv  tolerable 
personal  estate;  and  it  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  in 
deed  it  is,  Mr.  Careless,  that  I  have  not  a  son  to 
inherit  this.  Tis  true,  1  have  a  daughter;  and  a 
fine  dutiful  child  she  is,  though  I  say  it;  blessed  be 
Providence,  I  may  say;  for,  indeed,  Mr.  Careless, 
I  am  mightily  beholden  t<>  Providence — a  pour,  un 
worthy  sinner!  But  if  I  had  a  son — ah  !  that's  my 
affliction,  and  my  only  affliction  ;  indeed,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tears  when  it  comes  in  my  mind. 

[Cries. 

Care.  Why,  mcthinks,  that  might  be  easily  re 
medied  ;  my  lady's  a  fine  likely  woman. 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  a  tine  likely  woman  as  you  shall  see 
in  a  summer's  day  ;  indeed  she  is,  Mr.  Careless,  in 
ali  respects. 

Care.  And  I  should  not  have  taken  you  to  have 
been  so  old — 

Sir  P.  Alas  !  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Careless ;  ah ! 
that's  not  it ;  no,  no,  you  shoot  wide  of  the  mark  a 
mile,  indeed  you  do ;  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Careless ; 
no,  no,  that's  not  it. 

Care.  No  !   what  can  be  the  matter,  then  ? 

Sir  P.  You'll  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I  shall 
tell  you.  Why,  my  lady  is  so  nice.  I  am  her  hus 
band,  as  I  may  say,  though  far  unworthy  of  that 
honour;  yet,  I  am  her  husband  ;  but,  alas-a-day  !  I 
have  no  more  familiarity  with  her  person,  as  to  that 
matter,  than  with  my  own  mother  ;  no,  indeed. 

Care.  Alas-a-day  !  this  is  a  lamentable  story ; 
'tis  an  injury  to  the  world;  my  lady  must  be  told 
on't ;  she  must,  i'iaith  !  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P.  Ah !  would  to  heaven  you  would,  Mr. 
Careless  ;  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you  ;  what !  we  must  have  a  son 
some  way  or  other. 

Sir  P.  Indeed  I  should  be  mightily  bound  to  you 
if  you  could  bring  it  about,  Mr.  Careless. 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  it's  from  your  steward ;  here's 
a  return  of  six  hundred  pounds  ;  you  may  take  fifty 
of  it  for  your  next  half-year.  [Gives  kirn  the  letter. 

Enter  Lord  FROTH  and  CYNTHIA. 

Sir  P.  How  does  my  girl  ?  Come  hither  to  thy 
father;  poor  lamb,  thou'rt  melancholy. 

Lord  F.  Heavens  !  Sir  Paul,  you  amaze  me  of 
all  things  in  the  world.  You  are  never  pleased  but 
when  we  are  all  upon  the  broad  grin  ;  all  laugh, 
and  no  company  :  ah  !  then,  'tis  such  a  sight  to  see 
some  teeth.  Sure,  you're  a  great  admirer  of  my 
Lady  Whiffler,  Mr.  Sneer,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Loud, 
and  that  gang. 

Sir  P.  I  vow  and  swear  she's  a  very  merry  wo 
man  ;  but  I  think  she  laughs  a  little  too  much. 

Lord  F.  Merry  !  Oh  Lord  !  what  a  character  that 
is  of  a  woman  of  quality  !  You  have  been  at  my 
Lady  Whiffler's  upon  her  day,  madam  ?  [  To  CYN. 

Cyn.  Yes,  my  lord.     I  must  humour  this  fool. 

[A  tide. 

Lord  F.  Well,  and  how,  eh  ?  What  is  your 
sense  of  the  conversation  there  ? 

Cyn.  Oh !  most  ridiculous  !  a  perpetual  concert 
of  laughing  without  any  harmony  ;  for  sure,  my 
lord,  to  laugh  out  of  time  is  as  disagreeable  as  to 
sing  out  of  time,  or  out  of  tune. 

Lord  F.  He,  he,  he  !  right;  and  then,  my  Lady 
Whiffler  is  so  ready,  she  always  comes  in  three  bars 
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too  soon  :  and  then,  what  do  they  laugh  at  ?  For,- 
you  know,  laughing  without  a  jest,  is  as  impertinent 
— he  !  as,  as — 

Ci/n.  As  dancing  without  a  fiddle. 

Lord  F.  Just,  i'faith  !  that  was  at  my  tongue's 
end. 

Cyn.  But  that  cannot  be  properly  said  of  them 
for,  I  think,  they  are  all  in   good  uatuic    with   the 
world,   and   only  laugh  at  one  another;   and,  >ou 
must  allow,   they   have  all  jests   in   their  persons, 
though  they  have  none  in  their  conversation. 

Lord  F.  True,  as  I'm  a  person  of  honour:  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  sacrifice  'cm  to  mirth  a  little. 

Re-enter  TIMOTHY,  and  u-hispen  Sir  PAUL  PLIANT. 

Sir  P.  Gadso !  Wife,  wife  ;  my  Lady  Pliant,  I 
have  a  word — 

Lady  P.  I'm  busy,  Sir  Paul ;  I  wonder  at  your 
impertinence. 

Care.  Sir  Paul,  harkye !  I'm  reasoning  the  mat 
ter,  you  know.  Madam,  if  your  ladyship  pleases, 
we'll  discourse  of  this  in  the  next  room. 

[  Ki-it  with  Lady  P. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  ho  !  I  wish  you  good  success  ;  I  wish 
you  good  success.  Boy,  tell  my  lady,  when  she  haa 
done,  I  would  speak  with  her  below.  [Exit  with  TIM. 

Enter  Lady  FROTH  and  BRISK. 
Lady  F.  Then  you   think   that  episode   between 
Susan  the   dairy-maid  and   our  coachman,   is  not 
amiss  ?  you  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town, 
as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Britk.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish  !  But,  then, 
being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him 
a  charioteer  ?  Charioteer  sounds  great ;  besides, 
your  ladyship's  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and 
you  comparing  him  to  the  sun — and,  you  know,  the 
sun  is  called  heaven's  charioteer. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  infinitely  better ;  I'm  extremely 
beholding  to  you  for  the  hint.  Stay,  we'll  read  over 
those  half-a-score  lines  again.  [Pullt  out  a  paptr.\ 
Let  me  see  here  :  you  know  what  goes  before ;  th*» 
comparison,  you  know.  [Reads. 

"  For  as  the  tun  sJiines  ev'ry  day, 

So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say"— 
Brisk.  I'm  afraid  that  simile   won't  do  in  wet 
weather,  because  you  say  the  sun  shines  every  day. 
Lady  F.  No,  for  the  sun  it  won't ;  but  it  will  do 
for  the  coachman  ;  for,  you  know,  there's  most  oc 
casion  for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 
Brisk.  Right,  right,  that  saves  all. 
Lady  F.  Then,  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines  all  the 
day;  but,  that  he,  peeps  now  and  then  :  yet  he  does 
shine  all  the  day,  too,   you  know,  though  we  dou't 
see  him. 

Hrisk.  Right ;  but  the  vulgar  will  never  compre 
hend  that. 

Lady  F.  Well,  you  shall  hear.     Let  me  see. 

(Read*. 

"  For  as  the  tun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say, 
He  shewi  hit  drunken  fiery  face, 
Just  as  the  sun  doe*  more  'IT  less." 
Brisk.  That's  right ;  all's  well,  all's  well :  more 
or  less. 

Lady  F.    [Reads.] 

"  And  when,  at  niyht,  his  labour's  done, 

Then,  too,  like  htai'cn't  chariotter,  the  sun"— 
Ay,  charioteer  does  better. 

"  Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  endt ; 
4  F 
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There  he's  secure  from  danger  of  a  bilk, 
His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk." 
For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so — 

Brisk.  Incomparably  well  and  proper,  egad  !  but 
I  have  one  exception  to  make  :  don't  you  think  bilk 
— I  know  it's  good  rhyme — but  don't  you  think 
bilk  and  fare  too  like  a  hackney-coachman  ? 

Lady  F.  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so  ;  and  yet 
our  Jehu  was  a  hacknej -coachman  when  my  lord 
took  him. 

Brisk.  Was  he  ?  I'm  answered,  if  Jehu  was  a 
hackney-coachman.  You  may  put  that  into  the 
marginal  notes,  though,  to  prevent  criticism  :  only 
mark  it  with  a  small  asterism,  and  say,  Jehu  was 
formerly  a  hackney-coachman. 

Lady  F.  I  will.  You'd  oblige  me  extremely  to 
write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk.  With  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  and  proud 
of  the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish. 

Lord  F.  He,  he,  he  !  My  dear,  have  you  done  ? 
Won't  you  join  with  us  ?  we  were  laughing  at  my 
Lady  Whiffler  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

Lady  F.  Ay,  my  dear,  were  you  ?  Oh !  filthy 
Mr.  Sneer  !  he's  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most  fulsamic 
fop,  pho !  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going 
about  Covent-garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach 
with  his  complexion. 

Lord  F.  Oh,  silly  !  yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of  him, 
as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world  herself. 

Brisk.  Who,  my  Lady  Toothless  ?  Oh  !  she's  a 
mortifying  spectacle ;  she's  always  chewing  the  cud, 
like  an  old  ewe. 

Cyn.  Fie  !   Mr.  Brisk,  'tis  eringoes  for  her  cough. 

Lady  F.  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when 
Sneer  offers  to  speak;  and  sits  in  expectation  of  his 
no  jest,  with  her  mouth  open. 

Brisk.  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad !  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Lady  F.  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping  lady ; 
I  can't  hit  of  her  name  ;  the  old  fat  fool  that  paints 
so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk.  I  know  whom  you  mean ;  but  deuce  take 
me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  neither.  Paints,  d'ye 
say  ?  why,  she  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel ;  then  she 
has  a  great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and 
makes  her  look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  liinc 
and  hair,  let  me  perish. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr. 
Brisk. 

Brisk.  Eh  !  egad  !  so  I  did.  My  lord  can  sing 
it.  'Tis  not  a  song,  neither  :  it's  a  sort  of  an  epi 
gram,  or  rather,  an  epigrammatic  sonnet ;  I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.  Sing  it,  my 
lord. 

SONG.— Lord  FROTH. 
Ancient  PhiUis  has  young  graces, 
'Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one; 

Shall  I  tell  you  hoiv? 
She  herself  makes  her  own  faces, 

And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one  ; 
Where's  the  wonder  now  ? 

Brisk.  Short,  but  there's  salt  in  it ;  my  way  of 
writing,  egad ! 

Enter  THOMAS. 

Lady  F.   How  now  ? 

Tho.   Your  ladyship's  chair  is  come 

Lady  F.  Is  nurse  and  the  child  in  it  ? 

Tho.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  the  dear  creature  !  let's  go  see  it. 

Lord  F.  I  swear,  my  dear,  you  spoil  that  child 


with  sending  it  to  arid  again  so  often  ;  this  is  the 
seventh  time  the  chair  has  gone  for  her  to-day. 

Lady  F.  Oh  la  !  I  swear  it's  but  the  sixth,  and  I 
haven't  seen  her  these  two  hours.  The  poor  dear 
creature  !  I  swear,  my  lord,  you  don't  love  poor 
dear  little  Sappho.  Come,  my  dear  Cynthia;  Mr. 
Brisk,  we'll  go  see  Sappho,  though  my  lord  won't. 

Cyn.  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Brisk.  Pray,  madam,  how  old  is  Lady  Sappho  ? 

Lady  F.  Three  quarters ;  hut  I  swear  she  has  a 
world  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a  tune  already.  My  lord, 
won't  you  go?  won't  you?  what,  not  to  see  Saph? 
Pray,  my  lord,  come  see  little  Saph.  I  knew  you 
could  not  stay.  [Exeunt 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Same. 
Enter  MELLEFONT  and  CYNTHIA. 

Cyn.  I  heard  him  loud  as  I  came  by  the  closet- 
door,  and  my  lady  with  him :  but  she  seemed  to 
moderate  his  passion. 

Mel.  Ay,  as  gentle  breezes  moderate  a  fire  ;  but 
I  shall  counterwork  her  spells. 

Cyn.  It's  impossible  ;  she'll  cast  beyond  you  still. 
I'll  lay  my  life  it  will  never  be  a  match. 

Mel.  What? 

Cyn.  Between  you  and  I. 

Mel.  Why  so  ?  I  don't  know  why  we  should  not 
steal  out  of  the  house  this  moment,  and  marry  one 
another  without  consideration  or  the  fear  of  repent 
ance.  Hang  fortune,  portion,  settlements,  and 
jointures. 

Cyn.  Ay,  ay,  what  have  we  to  do  with  them  ? 
You  know  we  marry  for  love. 

Mel.  Love,  love,  downright,  very  villauous  love. 

Cyn.  Here,  then,  I  give  you  my  promise,  in  spite 
of  my  duty,  any  temptation  of  wealth,  your  incon 
stancy,  or  my  own  inclination  to  change — 

Mel.  To  run  most  wilfully  and  unreasonably 
away  with  me  this  moment,  and  be  married. 

Cyn.  Hold — never  to  marry  anybody  else. 

Mel.  That's  but  a  kind  of  negative  consent.  Why 
you  won't  balk  the  frolic  ? 

Cyn.  If  you  had  not  been  so  assured  of  your  own 
conduct,  I  would  not.  But  'tis  but  reasonable  that, 
since  I  consent  to  like  a  man  without  the  vile  con 
sideration  of  money,  he  should  give  me  a  very  evi 
dent  demonstration  of  his  wit;  therefore  let  me  see 
you  undermine  my  Lady  Touchwood,  as  you  boasted, 
and  force  her  to  give  her  consent,  and  then — 

Mel.  I'lldo't. 

Cyn.  And  I'll  do't. 

Mel.  This  very  next  ensuing  hour  of  eight  o'clock 
is  the  last  minute  of  her  reign,  unless  the  devil  as 
sist  her  in  propria  persona. 

Cyn.  Well,  if  the  devil  should  assist  her,  and 
your  plot  miscarry — 

Mel.  Ay,  what  am  I  to  trust  to,  then  ? 

Cgn.  Why,  if  you  give  me  very  clear  demonstra 
tion  that  it  was  the  devil,  I'll  allow  for  irresistible 
odds.  Here's  my  mother-in-law,  and  your  friena 
Careless ;  I  would  not  have  'em  see  us  together, 
yet.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CARELESS  and  Lady  PLIANT. 

Lady  P.  I  swear,  Mr.  Careless,  you  are  very  al 
luring,  aud  say  so  many  fine  things,  and  nothing  is 
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so  moving  to  me  as  a  fine  thing.  Well,  I  must  do 
you  this  justice,  and  declare  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  never  anybody  tr;iii>"<l  -<>  t;>r  upon  me  as 
yourself;  with  blushes  I  must  own  it.  you  have 
shaken,  as  I  may  say,  the  very  foundation  of  my 
honour.  Well,  sure  if  I  escape  your  importunitie  , 
I  shall  value  myself  as  long  as  I  live,  I  swear. 

Care.  And  despise  me.  [  .S''<//"'"./. 

Lady  P.  The  last  of  any  man  in  the  world,  by 
my  purity ;  now  you  make  me  swear.  Oh!  grati 
tude,  forbid  that  I  should  ever  be  wauting  in  ;i  ie- 
spectful  acknowledgment  of  au  entire  resignation 
of  all  my  best  wishes,  for  the  person  and  parts  of 
so  accomplished  a  person,  whose  merit  challenges 
much  more,  I'm  sure,  than  my  illiterate  praises  can 
description. 

Care.  Ah !  heavens,  madam,  you  ruin  me  with 
kindness.  Your  charming  tongue  pursues  the  vic 
tory  of  your  eyes,  while  at  your  feet  your  poor 
adorer  dies.  [In  a  ti>hininy  tone. 

Lady  P.  Ah  !   very  fine. 

Care.  Ah  !  why  are  you  so  fair,  so  bewitchingly 
fair  ?  Oh,  let  me  grow  to  the  ground  here,  and 
feast  upon  that  hand  !  Oh,  let  me  press  it  to  my 
heart,  my  trembling  heart !  the  nimble  movement 
shall  instruct  your  pulse,  and  teach  it  to  alarm  de 
sire.  [Still  whining.]  I'm  almost  at  the  end  of  my 
cant,  if  she  does  not  yield  quickly.  [Aside. 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  that's  so  passionate  and  fine,  I 
cannot  hear  it  I  am  not  safe  if  I  stay,  and  must 
*eave  you, 

Care.  And  must  you  leave  me  ?  Rather  let  me 
languish  out  a  wretched  life,  and  breathe  my  soul 
beneath  your  feet.  I  must  say  the  same  thing  over 
again,  and  can't  help  it.  [Aside. 

Lady  P.  I  swear,  I'm  ready  to  languish,  too.  Oh, 
my  honour  !  whither  is  it  going  ?  I  protest  you 
have  given  me  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Care.  Can  you  be  so  cruel  ? 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  rise,  I  beseech  you  ;  say  no  more 
till  you  rise.  Why  did  you  kneel  so  long  ?  I  swear 
I  was  so  transported,  I  did  not  see  it.  Well,  to 
shew  you  how  far  you  have  gained  upon  me,  I  as 
sure  you,  if  Sir  Paul  should  die,  of  all  mankind 
there's  none  I'd  sooner  make  my  second  choice. 

Care.  Oh,  heaven !  I  can't  outlive  this  night 
without  your  favour.  I  feel  my  spirits  faint,  a  ge 
neral  dampness  overspreads  my  face,  a  cold  deadly 
dew  already  vents  through  all  my  pores,  and  will, 
to-morrow,  wash  me  for  ever  from  your  sight,  and 
drown  me  in  my  tomb, 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  you  have  conquered  ;  sweet,  melt 
ing,  moving  sir,  you  have  conquered.  What  heart 
of  marble  can  refrain  to  weep,  and  yield  to  such 
sad  sayings  ?  *  [Cries. 

Care.  I  thank  heaven  they  are  the  saddest  that 
I  ever  said.  [Aside.)  Oh  ! 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  I  yield  myself  all  up  to  your  un 
controllable  embraces.  Say,  thou  dear  dying  man, 
when,  where,  and  how  ?  Ah  !  there's  Sir  Paul. 

Care.  'Slife  !  yondcr's  Sir  Paul ;  but  if  he  were 
not  come,  I'm  so  transported  I  cannot  speak.  This 
note  will  inform  you.  [Gives  her  a  note,  and  ej.it. 

Re-enter  CYNTHIA,  with  Sir  PAUL  PLIANT. 

Sir  P.  Thou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and  shalt 
do  what  thou  wilt ;  but  endeavour  to  forget  this 
Mellefont. 

Cyn.  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir ;  but,  if 
I  have  not  him,  I  have  sworn  never  to  marry. 

Sir  P,  Never  to  marry  !  Heavens  forbid  !  must 
I  neither  have  sons  nor  grandsons  ?  must  the  fa 


mily  of  the  Pliants  be  utterly  extinct  for  want  of 

male  ?       Oh,  impiety  !    but  did   you   swear  ? 

did  that  sweet  creature  swear,  eh  ?      How  durst  you 

v\  itliniit  my  consent,  ch?  (jad*hud!  who  am  I? 

Cyn.  Pra\,  don't  lie  aii'jrv,  >ir;  when  I  swore  I 
had  your  consent;  and,  therefore,  I  swore. 

Sir  P.  Why,  then,  the  revoking  my  consent  does 
annul  or  make  of  non  effect  your  oath;  so  you  may 
unswear  it  again  ;  the  law  will  allow  it. 

\\.  l.'iit  my  conscience  never  will. 

Sir  1'.  (iadsbud  !  no  matter  for  that ;  conscience 
and  law  never  go  together;  you  must  not  expect 
that. 

Lady  P.  Ay,  but  Sir  Paul,  I  conceive,  if  she  has 
sworn — d'ye  mark  me  ?  if  she  has  once  sworn,  it 
is  most  unchristian,  inhuman,  and  obscene,  that 
she  should  break  it.  I'll  make  up  the  match  again, 
because  Mr.  Careless  said  it  would  oblige  him. 

[Aside. 

Sir  P.  Does  your  ladyship  conceive  so  ?  Why, 
I  was  of  that  opinion  once,  too.  Nay,  if  your  lady 
ship  conceives  so,  I'm  of  that  opinion  again;  but  I 
can  neither  find  my  lord  nor  my  lady,  to  know  what 
they  intend. 

Lady  P.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  cousin  Mellefont 
has  been  much  wronged. 

Cyn.  I'm  amazed  to  find  her  of  our  side,  for  I'm 
sure  she  loved  him.  [Aside. 

Lady  P.  I  know  my  Lady  Touchwood  has  no 
kindness  for  him;  and  besides,  I  have  been  in 
formed  by  Mr.  Careless,  that  Mellefont  had  never 
anything  more  than  a  profound  respect.  That  he 
has  owned  himself  to  be  my  admirer,  'tis  true,  but 
he  was  never  so  presumptuous  to  entertain  any  dis 
honourable  notions  of  things  ;  so  that  if  this  he  made 
plain,  I  don't  see  how  my  daughter  can,  in  con 
science  or  honour,  or  anything  in  the  world — 

Sir  P.  Indeed,  if  this  be  made  plain,  as  my  lady 
your  mother  says,  child — 

Lady  P.  Plain  !  I  was  informed  of  it  by  Mr. 
Careless,  and  I  assure  you  Mr.  Careless  is  a  person — 
that  has  a  most  extraordinary  respect  and  honour 
for  you,  Sir  Paul, 

Cyn.  And  for  your  ladyship  too,  I  believe,  or  else 
you  had  not  .changed  sides  so  soon.  [Aside.]  Now 
I  begin  to  find  it. 

Sir  P.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Careless,  really  ; 
he  is  a  person  that  I  have  a  great  value  for,  not 
only  for  that,  but  because  he  has  a  great  veneration 
for  your  ladyship. 

Lady  P  Oh,  law !  no,  indeed,  Sir  Paul ;  'tis  upon 
your  account. 

Sir  P.  No,  I  protest  and  vow  I  have  no  title  to 
his  esteem,  but  in  having  the  honour  to  appertain, 
in  some  measure,  to  your  ladyship,  that's*  all. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  law !  now,  I  swear  and  declare,  it 
sha'n't  be  so  ;  you're  too  modest,  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P.  It  becomes  me,  when  there  is  any  com 
parison  made  between— 
Lady  P.  Oh,  fie,  fie !  Sir  Paul,  you'll  put  me 
out  of  countenance.  Your  very  obedient  and  af 
fectionate  wife,  that's  all,  and  highly  honoured  in 
that  title. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud !  I  am  transported.  Give  me 
leave  to  kiss  your  ladyship's  little  finger. 

Lady  P.  My  lip,  indeed,  Sir  Paul;  I  swear  you 
shall.  [ He  kisses  her,  and  bows  very  Lni: 

Sir  P.  I  humhly  thank  your  ladyship ;  I  don't 
know  whether  I  fly  on  ground,  or  walk  in  air. 
Gadsbud !  she  was  never  thus  before.  Well,  I  must 
own  myself  the  most  beholden  to  Mr.  Careless ;  as 
sure  as  can  bo  this  is  all  his  doing,  something  that 
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he  has  said ;  well,  'tis  a  rare  thing  to  have  an  inge 
nious  friend.  Well,  your  ladvship  is  of  opinion  that 
the  match  may  go  forward  ? 

Lady  P.  By  all  means.  Mr,  Careless  has  satis 
fied  me  of  the  matter. 

Sir  P.  Well,  why  then,  lamb,  you  may  keep  your 
oath  ;  but  have  a  care  of  making  rash  vows.  Come 
hither  to  me,  and  kiss  papa. 

Lady  P.  I  swear  and  declare,  I  am  in  snch  a 
twitter" to  read  Mr.  Careless's  letter,  that  I  can't  for 
bear  any  longer ;  but  though  I  may  read  all  letters 
first  by  prerogative,  yet  I'll  be  sure  to  be  unsus 
pected  this  time.  [Aside.]  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P.  Did  your  ladyship  call  ? 

Lady  P.  Nay,  not  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear. 
Only  lend  me  your  letter  which  you  had  from  your 
steward  to-day ;  I  would  look  upon  the  account 
again,  and  may  be,  increase  your  allowance. 

Sir  P.  There  it  is,  madam.  Do  you  want  a  pen 
and  ink  ?  [Bows,  and  gives  ike  letter. 

Lady  P.  No,  no,  nothing  else,  I  thank  you,  Sir 
Paul.  So,  now  I  can  read  my  own  letter  under  the 
cover  of  his.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  Eh !  and  shall  I  have  a  grandson,  a  brave 
chopping  boy,  to  perpetuate  the  line  of  the  Pliants  ? 
I'll  settle  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  upon  the  rogue 
as  soon  as  ever  he  looks  me  in  the  face,  I  will. 
Gadsbud  !  I  hope  the  young  cherub  will  be  like  me; 
I  would  fain  have  some  resemblance  of  myself  in 
my  posterity.  Ha,  Thy !  should'nt  you  wish  he  was 
like  his  grand-papa? 

Cyn.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Merry  !  Gadsbud  !  I'm  serious.  I'll  give 
thee  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  feature  of  him 
that  resembles  me.  Ah  !  this  eye,  this  left  eye  ;  a 
thousand  pounds  for  this  left  eye  ;  this  has  done 
execution  in  its  time,  girl.  Why,  thou  hast  my 
leer,  hussy ;  just  thy  father's  leer  ;  let  it  be  trans 
mitted  to  the  young  rogue  by  the  help  of  imagination. 
Why,  'tis  the  mark  of  our  family,  Thy.  Our  house 
is  distinguished  by  a  languishing  eye,  as  the  house 
of  Austria  is  by  a  thick  lip. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  dear,  Mr.  Careless !  I  swear  he 
writes  charmingly,  and  he  looks  charmingly,  and  he 
has  charmed  me  as  much  as  I  have  charmed  him ; 
and  so  I'll  tell  him  in  the  wardrobe,  when  'tis  dark. 
Oh,  crimine  !  I  hope  Sir  Paul  has  not  seen  both 
letters.  [Aside. — Puts  up  the  wrong  letter,  and  gives 
him  her  oivn.]  Sir  Paul,  here's  your  letter  ;  to-mor 
row  morning  I'll  settle  accounts  to  your  advantage. 

Sir  P.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 
Lady  P.  So,  now  I'll  retire,  and  study  a  compli 
mentary  rebuke   to  Mr.  Careless,  for  the  pathetic 
tender  of  his  regards  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  too  severe 
neither.  [Aside. — Exit. 

Enter  BRISK. 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  gadsbud  !  you're  an  uncivil  per 
son,  let  me  tell  you,  and  all"  that ;  and  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  in  you. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  law  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  I  hope 
you  are  not  angry,  Mr.  Brisk  ? 

Brisk.  Deuce  take  me,  I  believe  you  intend  tt 
marry  your  daughter  yourself;  you're  always  brood 
ing  over  her  like  an  old  hen.  as  if  she  were  not  wel 
hatched,  egad,  eh  ! 

Sir  P.  Good,  strange  !  Mr.  Brisk  is  such  a  merry 
facetious  person.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  No,  no,  I  have  done 
with  her,  I  have  done  with  her  now. 

Brisk.  The  fiddles  have  stayed  this  hour  in  th 
hall,  and  my  Lord  Froth  wants  a  partner;  we  can 
never  begin  without  her. 


Sir  P.  Go,  go,  child ;  go,  get  you  gone,  and  dance 
ind  be  merry;  I'll  come  and  look  at  you  by-and- 
jy.  [Exit  CYNTHIA.]  Where's  my  son  Mellefout  ? 

Brisk.  I'll  send  him  to  them  ;  I  know  where  he 
s ;  and,  Sir  Paul,  will  you  send  Careless  into  the 
all,  if  you  meet  him  ? 

Sir  P.  I  will,  I  will ;  I'll  go  a»d  look  fo»  him  on 
purpose.  [  Exit. 

Brisk.  So,  now  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  practise.  Ah  !  my  dear  Lady  Froth! 
she's  a  most  engaging  creature,  if  she  were  not  so 
bnd  of  that  d — d  coxcombly  lord  of  hers  ;  and  yet 
[  am  forced  to  allow  him  wit,  too,  to  keep  in  with 
lim.  No  matter,  she's  a  woman  of  parts,  and,  egad, 
larts  will  carry  her.  She  said  she  would  follow  me 
nto  the  gallery.  Now,  to  make  my  approaches : 
— Hem,  hem  !  Ah  !  ma — [.Bows.]— dam  !  Plague 
on't,  why  shoiald  I  disparage  my  parts  by  thinking 
what  to  say  ?  None  but  dull  rogues  think;  witty 
men,  like  rich  fellows,  are  always  ready  for  all  ex 
penses  ;  while  your  blockheads,  like  poor  needy 
scoundrels,  are  forced  to  examine  their  slock,  and 
brecast  the  charges  of  the  day.  Here  she  comes  ; 
I'll  seem  not  to  see  her,  and  try  to  win  her  with  a 
new  airy  invention  of  my  own.  Hem ! 

[Sings,  walking  about. 
Enter  Lady  FROTH. 
I'm  sick  with  love,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  pr'ythee,  come  and 
cure  me — I'm  sick  with — Oh,  ye  powers  !  Oh  !  my 
Lady  Froth,  my  Lady  Froth,  my  Lady  Froth » 
Heigho,  break  heart !  Gods,  I  thank  you. 

[Stands-  musing  with  his  arms  across. 

Lady  F.  Oh,  heavens-!  Mr.  Brisk,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Brisk.  My  Lady  Froth !"  yonr  la-dyship's  most 
humble  servant.  The  mattey,  madam  ? — nothing, 
madam  ;  nothing  at  all,  egad !  I  was  fallen  into  the 
most  agreeable  amusement  in  the  whole  province  of 
contemplation,  that's  all.  I'll  seem  to  conceal  my 
passion,  and  that  will  look  like  respect.  [Aside. 

Lady  F.  Bless  me,  why  did  you  call  out  upon 
me  so  loud  ? 

Brisk.  Oh,  lord  !  I,  madam  ?  I  beseech  your  lady 
ship,  when  ? 

Lady  F.  Just  now,  as  I  came  in.  Bless  me,  why, 
don't  you  know  it? 

Brisk.  Not  I,  let  me  perish  ;  but  did  I  ?  Strange ! 
I  confess  your  ladyship  was  in  my  thoughts;  and  I 
was  in  a  sort  of  dream,  that  did,  in  a  manner,  re 
present  a  very  pleasing  object  to  my  imagination; 
but — but  did  I,  indeed?  To  see  how  love  and 
murder  will  out !  But  did  I  really  name  my  Lady 
Froth  ? 

Lady  F.  Three  times  aloud,  as  I  love  letters. 
But  did  you  talk  of  love  ?  Oh,  Parnassus  !  who 
would  have  thought  Mr.  Brisk  could  have  been  in 
love  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  heavens  !  I  thought  you 
could  have  no  mistress  but  the  nine  muses. 

Brisk.  No  more  I  have,  egad  !  for  I  adore  'em  all 
in  your  ladyship.  Let  me  perish,  I  don't  know 
whether  to  be  splenetic  or  airy  upon't;  the  deuce 
take  me,  if  I  can  tell  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry, 
that  your  ladyship  has  made  the  discovery. 

Lady  F.  Oh '  be  merry,  by  all  means.  Prince 
Volscius  in  love  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Brisk.  Oh,  barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridicule ! 
yet — ha,  ha,  ha!  the  deuce  take  me,  I  can't  help 
laughing  myself,  ha,  ha,  ha !  yet,  by  heavens  1  I 
have  a  violent  passion  for  your  ladyship,  seriously. 

Lady  F.  Seriously  !  ha,  ha.  ha ! 

Brisk.  Seriously,  ha,  ha,  ha!  'Gad!  I  have,  for 
all  I  laugh. 
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Lady  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  d'ye  think  I  laugh 
at  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk.  Me,  egad  !     Ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  F.  No  ;  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't  laugh 
at  myself;  for,  hang  me,  if  I  have  uot  a  violent  [>us- 
M'Mi  for  Mr.  Brisk.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

liritk.   Seriously  ? 

Ln/lij  F.  Seriously.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hrisk.  That's  well  enough,  lot  me  perish.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  Oh  !  miraculous  !  what  a  happy  discovery! 
Ah  !  my  dear  charming  Lady  Troth. 

Ludij  F.  Oh,  my  adored  Mr.  Brisk. 

I  They  embrace. 

Enter  Lord  FROTH. 

Lord  F.  The  company  arc  all  ready.    How  now  ? 

tti-isk.  Zoous,  madam,  there's  my  lord. 

[Apart  to  Lady  F. 

Lady  F.  Take  no  notice,  but  observe  me.  [Asitla.] 
Now  cast  off,  and  meet  me  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  and  then  join  hands  again.  I  could  teach 
my  lord  this  dance  purely;  but  I  vow,  Mr.  Brisk, 
I  can't  tell  how  to  come  so  near  any  other  man. 
Oh  !  here's  my  lord ;  now  you  shall  sec  me  do  it 
with  him. 

[They  pretend  to  practite  part  of  a  country  dance. 

Lord  F.  Oh  !  I  see  there's  no  harm  yet ;  but  I 
don't  like  this  familiarity.  [Atide. 

Lady  F.  Shall  you  and  I  do  our  close  dance,  to 
shew  Mr.  Brisk  ?  [To  Lord  F. 

Lord  F.  No,  my  dear,  do  it  with  him. 

Lady  F.  I'll  do  it  with  him,  my  lord,  when  you 
arc  out  of  the  way. 

Britk.  That's  good,  egad !  that's  good ;  deuce 
take  me,  I  can  hardly  hold  laughing  in  his  face. 

[Aside. 

Lord  F.  Any  other  time,  my  dear,  or  we'll  dance 
it  below. 

Lady  F.  With  all  my  heart. 

Brisk.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  wait  on  you.  My 
charming  witty  angel.  [Apart  to  Lady  F. 

Lady  F.  We  shall  have  whispering  time  enough, 
you  know,  since  we  are  partners. 

[Apart  to  BUISK. — Exeunt. 

Ee-enter  Lady  PLIANT  and  CARELESS. 

Lady  P.  Oh!  Mr.  Careless,  Mr.  Careless!  I'm 
ruined,  I'm  undone  ! 

Care.  What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Lady  P.  Oh,  the  unluckiest  accident !  I'm  afraid 
I  sha'n't  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care.  Heaven  forbid  !   What  is  it  ?• 

Lady  P.  I'm  in  such  a  fright;  the  strangest 
quandary  and  prcmunirc  !  I'm  all  over  in  an  uni- 
vcr^al  agitation.  Oh,  your  letter,  your  letter !  By 
an  unfortunate  mistake,  I  have  given  Sir  Paul  your 
letter  instead  of  his  own. 

Care.  That  was  unlucky. 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  yonder  he  comes  reading  of  it ;  step 
in  here,  and  advise  me  quickly,  before  he  sees. 

[Ed-eunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  PAUL  PLIANT,  with  the  letter. 

&r  P.  Oh,  Providence  !  what  a  conspiracy  have 
I  discovered ;  but  let  me  see  to  make  an  end  on't. 
Hum  !  [Reads.]  "  After  supper,  in  the  wardrobe  by 
the  yalltry.  If  Sir  Paul  should  surprise  us,  I  have  a 
com  mission  from  him,  to  treat  with  you  about  the  very 
matter  of  fact."  Matter  of  fact!  very  pretty.  It 
seems,  then,  I'm  conducing  to  my  own  dishonour; 
why,  this  is  the  very  traitorous  position  of  taking  up 
arms  by  my  authority  against  my  person !  Well,  let 


me  see  [Heads. ]  "  7V//  then  I  /i/in/xu/t  in  <'»/-tc/ti- 
tion  of  my  niliirrii  rhui'mfr.—  !)i/iiiij  \rt{  Careless." 
(J.iiUhud!  would  that  were  matter  of  fad,  too!  Die 
and  be  d— d,  for  a  Judas  Maccabeus,  aud  Iscariot 
both.  Oh,  friendship  !  what  art  thou  but  a  iwme-! 
Henceforward  let  no  man  take  a  friend  into  the. 
bosom  of  his  family  ;  for  if  he  docs,  oh  !  we  know 
not  what  will  follow',  from  the  example  of  Sir  Paul 
Pliant,  and  his  bosom  friend,  Ned  Careless.  Have 
I,  for  this,  been  pinioned,  night  after  nijjlit,  for  three 
years  past  ?  Have  I  approached  the  marriage-bed 
with  reverence,  as  to  a  sacred  shrine,  and  must  I 
now  find  it  polluted  by  foreign  iniquity  ?  Oh  !  my 
Lady  Pliant,  you  were  chaste  as  ice,  but  you  are 
melted  now,  and  false  as  water.  But  Providence 
has  been  constant  to  me  in  discovering  this  con 
spiracy  ;  still  lam  beholden  to  Providence;  if  it 
were  not  for  Providence,  sure,  poor  Sir  Paul,  thy 
heart  would  break. 

Re-enter  Lady  PLIANT. 

Lady  P.  So,  sir,  I  see  you  have  read  the  letter. 
Well,  now,  Sir  Paul,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
friend  Careless  ?  Has  he  been  treacherous  ?  or  did 
you  give  his  insolence  a  licence  to  make  trial  of 
your  wife's  suspected  virtue?  D'ye  see  here? 
[Snatches  the  letter  as  in  anyer.]  Look,  read,  it ! 
'Gad's  my  life  !  if  I  thought  it  were  so,  I  would,  this 
moment,  renounce  all  communication,  with  you. 
Ungrateful  monster  !  Eh  !  is  it  so  ?  Ay,  I  see  it ; 
a  plot  upon  my  honour;  your  guiliy  cheeks  confess 
it.  Oh  !  where  shall  wronged  virtue  fly  for  repa 
ration  ?  I'll  be  divorced  this  instant. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud  !  what  shall  I  say  T  this  is  the- 
strangest  surprise.  [Aside.]  Why,  I  don't  know  any 
thing  at  all ;  nor  I  don't  know  whether  there  be 
anything  at  all  in  the  world  er  no. 

Lady  J\  I  thought  I  should  try  you,  false  man. 
I,  that  never  dissembled  in  my  life ;  yet,  to  make 
trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that  monster  of  ini 
quity,  Careless ;  and  found  out  that  contrivance  to 
let  you  see  this  letter,  which  now  I  find  was  of  your 
own  inditing,  I  do,  heathen,  I  do  !  See  my  face  no 
more  ;  I'll  be  divorced  presently. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  strange  !  what  will  become  of  me  ?. 
I'm  so  amazed,  and  so  overjoyed,  so  afraid,  and  so 
sorry.  But  did  you  give  me  this  letter  on  purpose, 
eh  ?  Did  you  ? 

Lady  P.  Did  I  ?  Do  you  doubt  me,  Turk,  Sa 
racen  ?  I  have  a  cousin  that's  a  proctor  in.  the  Com 
mons  ;  I'll  go  to  him,  instantly.  [Going. 

Sir  P.  Hold,  stay  !  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ! 
I'm  so  overjoyed — stay,  I'll  confess  nil. 

Lady  P.   What  will'you  confess,  Jew  ? 

Sir  P.  Why  now,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  had 
no  hand  in  this  letter.  Nay,  hear  me,  I  beseech 
your  ladyship,  the  devil  take  me  now,  if  he  did  not 
go  beyond  my  commission.  If  I  desired  him  to  do 
any  more  than  speak  a  good  word  only  just  for  me, 
gadsbud !  only  for  poor  Sir  Paul,  I'm  an  Anabap 
tist,  or  a  Jew,  or  what  you  please  to  call  me. 

Lady  P.  Why,  is  not  here  matter  of  fact  ? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  but  by  your  own  virtue  and  conti- 
ncncy,  that  matter  of  fact  is  all  his  own  doing.  I 
confess  I  had  a  great  desire  to  have  some  honours 
conferred  upon  me,  which  lay  all  in  your  ladyship's 
breast ;  ana  he  being  a  well-spoken  man,  I  desired 
him  to  intercede  for  me. 

Lady  P.  Did  you  so,  presumption?  Oh!  becomes, 
he  comes  ;  I  cannot  bear  his  sight.  [  K.nt. 

Re-enter  CARELESS. 

Care.  Sir   Paul,  I'm  glad   I've  met  with   you. 
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'Gad!  I  have  said  all  I  could,  but  can't  prevail. 
Then  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried  me  a  little 
further  in  this  matter — 

Sir  P.  Indeed  !  Well,  sir.  I'll  dissemble  with 
him  a  little.  [Aside. 

Care.  Why,  'faith  !  I  have,  in  my  time,  known 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a  pretended  coyness 
in  their  wives,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try  my  lady's 
virtue  ;  and  when  I  could  not  prevail  for  you,  'gad ! 
I  pretended  to  be  in  love  myself;  but  all  in  vain, 
she  would  not  hear  a  word  upon  that  subject ;  then 
I  writ  a  letter  to  her  ;  I  don't  know  what  effect  that 
will  have,  but  I'll  be  sure  to  tell  you  when  I  do  ; 
though,  by  this  light,  I  believe  her  virtue  is  im 
pregnable. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  Providence,  Providence !  what  dis 
coveries  are  here  made !  Why,  this  is  better,  and 
more  miraculous  than  the  rest. 

Care.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  P.  I  can't  tell  you,  I'm  so  overjoyed ;  come 
along  with  me  to  my  lady ;  I  can't  contain  myself: 
come,  my  dear  friend. 

Care.  So,  so,  so !  this  difficulty's  over. 

[Aside. — Exeunt. 

Re-enter  MELLEFONT,  with  MASKWELL. 

Mel.  Maskwell,  I  have  been  looking  for  you ;  'tis 
within  a  quarter  of  eight. 

Mask.  My  lady  is  just  gone  into  my  lord's  closet; 
you  had  best  steal  into  her  chamber  before  she 
comes,  and  lie  concealed  there  ;  otherwise,  she  may 
lock  the  door  when  we  are  together,  and  you  not 
easily  get  in  to  surprise  us. 

Mel.  Eh  !  you  say  true. 

Mask.  You  had  lest  make  haste;  for,  after  she 
has  made  some  apology  to  the  company  for  her  own 
and  my  lord's  absence  all  this  while,  she'll  retire  to 
her  chamber  instantly. 

Mel.  I  go  this  moment.  Now,  fortune,  I  defy 
thee.  [Exit. 

Mask.  I  confess  you  may  be  allowed  to  be  secure 
in  your  own  opinion ;  the  appearance  is  very  fair  ; 
but  I  have  an  after-game  to  play  that  shall  turn  the 
tables ;  and  here  comes  the  man  that  I  must 
manage. 

Enter  Lord  TOUCHWOOD. 

Lord  T.  Maskwell,  you  are  the  man  I  wished  to 
meet. 

Mask.  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  way  of  your  lord 
ship's  commands. 

Lord  T.  I  have  always  found  you  prudent  and 
careful  in  anything  that  has  concerned  me,  or  my 
family. 

Mask.  I  were  a  villain  else.  I  am  bound  by  duty 
and  gratitude,  and  my  own  inclination,  to  be  ever 
your  lordship's  servant. 

Lord  T.  Enough;  you  are  my  friend ;  I  know  it; 
yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your  knowledge,  which 
has  concerned  me  nearly,  that  you  have  concealed 
from  me. 

Mask.  My  lord!— 

Lord  T.  Nay,  1  excuse  your  friendship  to  my 
unnatural  nephew  thus  far ;  but  I  know  you  have 
been  privy  to  his  impious  designs  upon  my  wife. 
This  evening  she  has  told  me  all ;  her  good  nature 
concealed  it  as  long  as  it  was  possible  ;  but  he  per 
severes  so  in  villany,  that  she  has  told  me,  even  you 
were  weary  of  dissuading  him. 

Mask.  1  am  sorry,  my  lord,  I  can't  make  you  an 
answer ;  this  is  an  occasion  in  which  I  would  not 
willingly  be  silent. 


Lord  T.  I  know  you  would  excuse  him ;  and  I 
know  as  well  that  you  can't. 

Mask.  Indeed  I  was  in  hopes  it  had  been  a  youth 
ful  heat,  that  might  have  soon  boiled  over,  but — 

Lord  T.  Say  on. 

Mask.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord,  but 
to  express  my  concern  ;  for  I  think  his  frenzy  in 
creases  daily. 

Lord  T.  How  ?  Give  me  but  proof  of  it,  ocular 
proof,  that  I  may  justify  my  dealing  with  him  to  the 
world,  and  share  my  fortunes. 

Mask.  Oh !  my  lord,  consider  that  is  hard ;  be 
sides,  time  may  work  upon  him.  Then  for  me  to 
do  it!  I  have  professed  an  everlasting  friendship  to 
him. 

Lord  T.  He  is  your  friend — and  what  am  I  ? 

Mask.  I  am  answered. 

Lord  T.  Fear  not  his  displeasure  ;  I  w.ill  put  you 
out  of  his,  and  fortune's  power ;  and,  for  that  thou 
art  scrupulously  honest,  I  will  secure  thy  fidelity  to 
him,  and  give  my  honour  never  to  own  any  discovery 
that  you  shall  make  me.  Can  you  give  me  a  de 
monstrative  proof?  speak. 

Mask.  I  wish  I  could  not.  To  be  plain,  my  lord, 
I  intended  this  evening  to  have  tried  all  arguments 
to  dissuade  him  from  a  design,  which  I  suspect;  and 
if  I  had  not  succeeded,  to  have  informed  your  lord 
ship  of  what  I  knew. 

Lord  T.  I  thank  you.  What  is  the  villain's  pur 
pose  ? 

Mask.  He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late  ;  and 
what  I  mean  now  is  only  a  bare  suspicion  of  my 
own.  If  your  lordship  will  meet  me  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  hence — there — in  that  lobby  by  my  lady's  bed 
chamber,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Lord  T.  1  will. 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me  do  a 
severe  piece  of  justice. 

Lord  T.  I  will  be  secret,  and  reward  your  honesty 
beyond  your  hopes.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Lady  Touchwood's  Bed-chamber. 

Enter  MELLEFONT. 

Mel.  Pray  heaven,  my  aunt  keep  touch  with  her 
assignation.  Oh  !  that  her  lord  were  but  sweating 
behind  this  hanging,  with  the  expectation  of  what  I 
shall  see  ! — Hist !  she  comes.  Little  does  she  think 
what  a  mine  is  just  ready  to  spring  under  her  feet. 
— But  to  my  post.  [Retire*. 

Enter  Lady  TOUCHWOOD. 

Lady  T.  'Tis  eight  o'clock;  methinks  I  should 
have  found  him  here.  Who  does  not  prevent  the 
hour  of  love,  outstays  the  time;  for,  to  be  duly 
punctual,  is  too  slow. 

Enter  MASKWELL. 

I  was  accusing  you  of  neglect. 

Mask.  I  confess  you  do  reproach  me  when  I  see 
you  here  before  me  ;  but  'tis  fit  I  should  be  still  be 
hind-hand,  still  to  be  more  and  more  indebted  to 
your  goodness. 

Lady  T.  You  can  excuse  a  fault  too  well  not  to 
have  been  to  blame  !  a  ready  answer  shews  you 
were  prepared 

Mask.  Guilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and  confusion  waits 
upon  it ;  when  innocence  and  bold  truth  are  always 
ready  for  expression. 

Lady  T.  Not  in  love ;  words  are  the  weak  sup 
port  of  cold  indifference  ;  love  has  no  language  to 
be  heard. 


Si  l.NE    I.] 


THK    DOUBLE    DEAI.EU. 


K\res>  uf  joy  has  made  nut  stupid.   Thus — 
Lady  T.    IIuM!    let  me  Ink  tin-  door  lir-t. 

|  Cura    In   tii- 

Mi*k.  That  I  did  suppose.  Twas  well  1  left  tin- 
private  passage  open.  [Am<U: 

Lad ii  7'.   So,  that's  safe. 

A/a*/.-.  And  so  may  all  your  pleasures  be,  and 
secret  as  this  kiss. 


,vill   you  tint.  Jot  Ill- 
Oil,  heaven  ?   you  will 


Mel.  [Leap$  out.]  And  may  all  treachery  be  thus    sake  ! 


Oh,  cruel  man  ! 
1  11  I'nrpv.;  all  that'-  pu-t. 
not  tiirrc  mi'  ! 

Laid  T.   .Monster!  dog!    your  life   shall  answer 
this. 

[  l)i;iu-<.  and    runt    at    MfiLLEKONT  ;    it    ht-ld  tnj 
Lad>    T, 

Lady  T.  Oh,  my  lord  !     hold,  hold  !   for  merry's 


discovered. 

Lady  T.  Ah!  [Shrieks. 

M>-l'  Villain  !  \Oj}'*-r*  t,>  <lran: 

Musk.  Nay,  then  there's  but  one  way.  [Runs  out. 

Mel.  Say   you  so  ?     Were   you  provided  for  an  I  and  knows  not  \rhut  1 
escape  ?     Hold  !  madam,  you  have  no  more  holes  |  looks  ! 
to  your  burrow.     I'll  stand  between  you  aud  this 
sally-port. 


Mel.  Coufusion  !  my  uncle  !    Oh,  the  cursed  sor- 

Lady   T.    Moderate    your    rage,   good  my  lord; 
he's  mad,  ula-  !    lie's  mail  ;    indeed    he  is,  my  lord, 

See  how  wild  he 


Lady  T.  Shame,  grief,  and   ruin    haunt  thee  for 


Mel.  By  heaven,  'twere  senseless  not  to  be  mad, 
and  see  such  witchcraft. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  hear  him  ;   he  talks  idly. 
Lord  T.  Hence  from  my  sight,  thou  living  infamy 

11  wril<» 


this,  deceit!      Oh!    I  coulil   rack   myself,  play   the 

vulture  to  my  own  heart,  and  gnaw  it  piecemeal,  for  I  to  my  name  !    When  next  I  see  that  face, 

not  boding  to  me  this  misfortune.  villain  in't  with  my  sword's  point. 

Mil.   15e  patient.  Mel.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I   will   not  go  till  I  have 

Lady  T.  Patient  !  made  known   my  wrongs ;    nay,  till  I  have  made 

Mt-l.  Consider,  I  have  you  on  the  hook  ;  you  will    known  yours,  which,  if  possible,  are  greater;  though 


but  flounder  yourself  a-weary,  and  be,  nevertheless 
my  prisoner 


she  has  all  the  host  of  hell  her  servants. 
Lady  T.  Alas  !  he  raves,  talks  very  poetry 


For 


Lady  T.   I'll  hold  my  breath  and  die,  but  I'll  be    heaven's  sake,  away,  my   lord ;  he'll   either  tempt 

you  to  extravagance,  or  commit  some  himself. 

Mel.  Death  and  furies !  will  you  not  hear  me  ? 
Why,  she  laughs,  grins,  points  at  you,  makes  you 
her  mark  of  insult  and  derision. 

[As  Lady  T.  it  yoing,  she  tunu  back  and  tmilet 

at  him. 

Lord  T.  I  fear  he's  mad,  indeed.  Let's  send 
Maskwell  to  him. 

Mel.  Send  him  to  her. 

Lad(\  T.  Come,  come,  good  my  lord ;  my  heart 


free. 

Mel.  Oh,  madam !  have  a  care  of  dying  unpre 
pared.  I  doubt  you 'have  some  unrepented  sins  that 
ni.n  hang  heavy  and  retard  your  flight. 

Lady  T.  What  shall  I  do  ?  whither  shall  I  turn  ? 
Mold  in,  my  passion,  and  fall,  fall  a  little,  thou 
swelling  heart!  Let  me  have  some  intermission  of 
this  rage,  and  one  minute's  coolness  to  dissemble. 

[Aside. —  Weeps. 

Md.  You  have  been  to  blame.  I  like  those  tears, 


and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind — penitential    aches  so,  I  shall  faint  if  I  stay. 


tears. 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  the  scene  was  shifted  quick  before 
me ;  I  had  not  time  to  think ;  I  wiA  surprised  to 
nee  a  monster  in  the  glass,  and  now  I  find  'tis  my 
self.  Can  you  have  mercy  to  forgive  the  faults  I 
have  imagined,  but  never  put  in  practice  ?  Oh  ' 
consider,  consider  how  fatal  you  have  been  to  me, 
you  have  already  killed  the  quiet  of  this  life.  The 


[Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady  T. 
Mel.  Oh  !  I  could  curse  my  stars,  fate,  and 
chance;  all  causes  and  accidents  of  fortune  in  this 
life  !  But  to  what  purpose  ?  They  talk  of  sending 
Maskwell  to  me  ;  I  never  had  more  need  of  him. 
But  what  can  he  do  ?  Imagination  cannot  form  a 
fairer  or  more  plausible  design  tlian  this  of  his, 
which  has  miscarried.  Oh,  my  precious  aunt '.  I 


Women,  like  flames,  hare  a  destroying  pou-er, 
Ne'er  to  be  quench'd,  till  they  thenueli-es  devour. 

{Extt. 


iove  of  you  was   the  first  wandering  fire  that  e'er    shall  never  thrive,  without  I  deal  with   the  devil  or 
misled  my  steps ;  and  while  I  had  only  that  in  view,    another  woman. 
1  was  bctiayed  into  unthought-of  ways  of  ruin. 

Mel.  May  I  believe  this  true  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  be  not  cruelly  incredulous.  How 
can  you  doubt  these  streaming  eyes  ?  Keep  the 
s.  \vrest  eye  o'er  all  my  future  conduct;  and  if  I 
once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  forgiveness  ;  'twill 
ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin  me.  My  lord  shall 
sign  to  your  desires  ;  I  will  myself  create  your  hap 
piness,  and  Cynthia  shall  this  night  be  your  bride ; 
do  but  conceal  my  failings,  and  forgive.  [Kneels.  \  SCENE  I. —  The 

Mel.  Upon  such  terms,  I  will  be  ever  yours  in 
every  honest  way. 

Lady  T.  Eternal  blessings  lhank  you ! 


ACT  V. 

Ga/li'ry    in 
House. 


Lord    Touchwood'* 


Re-enter  MASKWELL,  with  Lord  TOUCHWOOD. 
Mask.   I  have  kept  my  word.     He's  here;  but  I 


Enter  Lady  TOUCHWOOD  and  MA-KWELL. 
Lady  T.  Was't  not  lucky  ? 
Mask.   Lucky  !  fortune  is    your  own,  and  'tis  her 
interest    so  to  be ;   I  believe  you   can  control  her 


must  not  be  seen.  {Apart  to  Lord  T. — Exit,    power,  and  she  fears  it;  though  chance  brought  my 

Lady  T.  Ha!  my  lord  listening;  thl-n  all's  my  lord,  'twas  your  own  art  that  turned  it  to  advan- 
own.  [Aside.  I  tage. 

Ml.   Nay,  I  beseech  you,  rise.  Lady  T.  Tis  true,  it  might  have  been  my  ruin; 

Lady  7'.  Never,  never  !  I'll  grow  to  the  ground,  I  but  yonder' s  my  lord;  I  believe  he's  coining  to  find 
be  buried  quick  beneath  it,  e'er  I'll  be  consenting  you;  I'll  not  be  soi  n.  {Ej<t. 

to  such  a  sin  i>s  incest  !  unnatural  incest !  [Aloud.  I  JIJMfc.  So  !  I  durst  not  own  m)  introducing  my 

Mel.  Ha !  I  lord,  though  it  succeeded  well  for  her  ;  for  bhe  would 
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[Act  V. 


have  suspected  a  design,  which  I  should  have  been 
puzzled  to  excuse.  My  lord  is  thoughtful;  I'll  be 
so  too;  yet  he  shall  know  my  thoughts,  or  think  be 
does. 

Enter  Lord  TOUCHWOOD. 

What  have  I  done  ? 

Lord  T.  Talking  to  himself  I  [Aside. 

Mask.  'Twas  honest ;  and  shall  I  be  rewarded  for 
it?    No,  'twas  honest,  therefore  I  gha'n't.     Nay, 
rather,  therefore  I  ought  not;  for  it  rewards  itself. 
Lord  T.  Unequalled  virtue  !  [Aside. 

Mask.  But  should  it  be  known,  then  I  have  lost 
a  friend.  He  was  an  ill  man,  and  I  have  gained ; 
for  half  myself  I  lent  him,  and  that  I  have  recalled ; 
so  I  have  served  myself;  and  what  is  better,  I 
have  served  a  worthy  lord,  to  whom  I  owe  myself. 
Lord  T.  Excellent  man  !  [Aside. 

Mask.  Yet  I  am  wretched.     Oh  !  there  is  a  se 
cret  burns  within  this  breast,  which,  should  it  once 
blaze  forth,  would  ruin  all,  consume  my  honest  cha 
racter,  and  brand  me  with  the  name  of  villain. 
Lord  T.  Ha  !  [Aside. 

Mask.  Oh  !  should  it  once  be  known  I  love  fair 
Cynthia,  all  this  that  I  have  done  would  look  like  a 
rival's  malice,  false  friendship  to  my  lord,  and  base 
self-interest.  Let  me  perish  first,  and  from  this 
hour  avoid  all  sight  and  speech  ;  and,  if  I  can,  nil 
thought  of  that  pernicious  beauty. 

[Seems  to  start  at  seeing  Lord  T. 
Lord  T.  Start  not;  let  guilty  and  dishonest  souls 
start  at  the  revelation  of  their  thoughts ;  but  be 
thou  fixed,  as  is  thy  virtue.  Honest  Maskwell,  thy 
and  my  good  genius  led  me  hither ;  mine,  in  that  I 
have  discovered  so  much  manly  virtue ;  thine  in 
that  thou  shalt  have  due  reward  of  all  thy  worth. 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  my  nephew  is  the  alone  re 
maining  branch  of  all  our  ancient  family ;  him  I 
thus  blow  away,  and  constitute  thee  in  his  room, 
to  be  my  heir. 

Mask.  Now  fate  forbid — 

Lord  T.  No  more ;  I  have  resolved.  The  wri 
tings  are  ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing  but  to 
be  signed,  and  have  his  name  inserted;  yours  will 
fill  the  blank  as  well — I  will  have  no  reply.  Let 
me  command  this  time,  for  'tis  the  last  in  which  I 
will  assume  authority ;  hereafter,  you  shall  rule 
where  I  have  power.  * 

Mask.  I  humbly  would  petition — 
Lord  T.  Is't  for  yourself  ?    [MASKWELL  pauses.] 
I'll  hear  of  naught  for  anybody  else. 

Mask.  Then  witness,  heaven,  for  me,  this  wealth 
and  honour  was  not  of  my  seeking;  nor  would  1 
build  my  fortune  on  another's  ruin ;  I  had  but  one 
desire. 

Lord  T.  Thou  shalt  enjoy  it.     If  all  I'm  worth 
in  wealth  or  interest  can  purchase  Cynthia,  she  is 
thine.     I'm  sure  Sir  Paul's  consent  will  follow  for 
tune  ;  I'll  quickly  shew  him  which  way  that  is  going 
Mask.  You  oppress  me  with  bounty. 
Lord  T.  I  will  confirm  it,  and  rejoice  with  thee. 

\Exit 

Mask.  This  is  prosperous,  indeed  !    Why,  let  him 
find  me  out  a  villain  ;  settled  in  possession  of  a  fai 
estate,   and  full  fruition  of  my  love,   I'll  bear  th 
railings  of  a  losing   gamster.     But  should  he  fine 
me  out  before !  'tis  dangerous  to  delay.     Let  me 
think — Should  my  lord  proceed  to  treat  openly  o 
my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  all  will  be  discovered 
and  Mellefont  can  be  no  longer  blinded.     It  mus 
not  be.     Nay,  should  my  lady  know  it — ay,  then 
were  fin«  work,  indeed !  her  fury  would  spare  no 


hing,  though  she  involved  herself  in  ruin.  No,  it 
nust  be  by  stratagem ;  I  must  deceive  Mellefont 
nee  more,  and  get  my  lord  to  consent  to  my  pri- 
•ate  management.  He  comes  opportunely.  Now 
will  I,  in  my  old  way,  discover  the  whole  and  real 
ruth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  may  not  suspect 
ne  word  on't. 

No  mask,  like  open  truth,  to  cover  lies  ; 

As  to  go  naked  is  the  best  disguise. 

Enter  MELLEFONT. 

Mel.  Oh!  Maskwell,  what  hopes?  I  am  con- 
bunded  in  a  maze  of  thoughts,  each  leading  into 
me  another,  and  all  ending  in  perplexity.  My 
uncle  will  not  see  nor  hear  me. 

Mask.  No  matter,  sir;  don't  trouble  your  head; 
all's  in  my  power. 

Mel.  How,  for  heaven's  sake? 

Mask.  Little  do  you  think  that  your  aunt  has  kept 
ler  word.  How  she  wrought  my  lord  into  the 
dotage  I  know  not ;  but  he's  gone  to  Sir  Paul  about 
my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  and  has  appointed  me 
lis  heir. 

Mel.  The  devil  he  has  !     What's  to  be  done  ? 

Mask.  I  have  it :  it  must  be  by  stratagem ;  for 
t's  in  vain  to  make  application  to  him.     I  think  I 
lave  that  in  my  head  that  cannot  fail.     Where's 
ynthia  ? 
"Mel.  In  the  garden. 

Mask.  Let  us  go  and  consult  her.  My  life  for 
yours  I  cheat  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

Re-citter  Lord  and  Lady  TOUCHWOOD. 

Lady  T.  Maskwell  your  heir,  and  marry  Cynthia! 

Lord  T.  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  so  much  merit. 

Lady  T.  But  this  is  a  thing  of  too  great  moment 
to  be  suddenly  resolved.  Why,  Cynthia  ?  Why 
must  he  be  married  ?  Is  there  not  reward  enough 
n  raising  his  low  fortune,  but  he  must  mix  his 
blood  with  mine,  and  wed  my  niece?  How  know 
you  that  my  brother  will  consent,  or  she  ?  Nay, 
iie  himself,  perhaps,  may  have  affections  elsewhere. 

Lord  T.  No  ;   I  am  convinced  he  loves  her. 

Lady  T.  Maskwell  love  Cynthia?  Impossible. 

Lord  T.  I  tell  you  he  confessed  it  to  me. 

Lady  T.  Confusion!   How's  this?  [Aside. 

Lord  T.  His  humility  long  stifled  his  passion, 
and  his  love  of  Mellefont  would  have  made  him 
still  conceal  it ;  but,  by  encouragement,  I  wrung 
the  secret  from  him;  and  know,  he's  no  way  to  be 
rewarded  but  in  her.  I'll  defer  my  further  pro 
ceedings  in  it  till  you  have  considered  it;  but  re 
member  how  we  are  both  indebted  to  him.  [Exit. 

Lady  T.  Both  indebted  to  him  !  Yes,  we  are 
both  indebted  to  hinij  if  you  knew  all.  Villain  ! 
Oh,  I  am  wild  with  this  surprise  of  treachery  !  it 
is  impossible,  it  cannot  be.  He  love  Cynthia ! 
What,  have  I  been  dupe  to  his  designs  ;  his  pro 
perty  only  ?  Now  I  see  what  made  him  false  to 
Mellefont.  What  shall  I  do  ?  How  shall  I  think  ? 
I  cannot  think.  All  my  designs  are  lost,  my  love 
unsated,  my  revenge  unfinished,  and  fresh  cause  of 
fury  from  unthought-of  plagues. 

Enter  Sir  PAUL  PLIANT. 

Sir  P.  Madam — sister,  my  lady,  sister  !  did  you 
see  my  lady,  my  wife  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  torture  ! 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud !  I  can't  find  her  high  nor  low. 
Where  can  she  be,  think  you  ? 

Lady  T.  Where  she's  serving  you  as  all  your  sex 
ought  to  be  served,  making  you  a  beast.  Don't 
you  know  that  you're  a  fool,  brother  ? 
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Sir  P.  A  fool !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  you're  merry.  No, 
no,  not  I ;  I  know  no  such  matter. 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  you  don't  know  half  your 
happiness. 

Sir  P.  That's  a  jest,  with  all  my  heart,  faith,  and 
troth.  But  harkye  !  my  lord  told  me  something  ol 
things  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  make  on't ;  gadsbud  ! 
I  must  consult  my  wife.  He  talks  of  disinheriting 
his  nephew,  and  I  don't  know  what.  Look  you, 
sister;  I  must  know  what  my  girl  has  to  trust  t<», 
or  not  a  syllable  of  a  wedding,  gadsbud  !  to  shew 
you  that  I  am  not  a  fooL 

Lady  T.  Hear  me  : — consent  to  the  breaking  off 
this  marriage,  and  the  promoting  any  other,  with 
out  consulting  me,  and  I'll  renounce  all  blood,  all 
relation,  and  concern  with  you  for  ever;  nay,  I'll 
be  your  enemy,  and  pursue  you  to  destruction ;  I'll 
tear  your  eyes  out,  and  tread  you  under  my  feet. 

Sir  P.  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Good  Lord, 
what's  all  this  for  ?  Pho  !  here's  a  joke,  indeed. 
Why,  where's  my  wife  ? 

Lady  T.  With  Careless,  fool  !  most  likely. 
Sir  P.  Oh,  if  she  be  with  Mr.  Careless,  'tis  well 
enough. 

Lady  T.  Fool,  sot,  insensible  ox  !  But  remem 
ber  what  I  said  to  you,  or  you  had  better  see  my 
face  no  more  ;  by  this  light,  you  had.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  You're  a  passionate  woman,  gadsbud!  but, 
to  say  truth,  all  our  family  are  choleric ;  I  am  the 
only  peaceable  person  amongst  'em.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  MELLEFONT  and  MASKWELL,  with 
CYNTHIA. 

Mel.  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  he  has  pro 
posed,  if  you  have  love  enough  to  run  the  venture. 

Cyn.  1  don't  know  whether  I  have  love  enough, 
but  I  find  I  have  obstinacy  enough  to  pursue  what 
ever  I  have  once  resolved,  and  a  true  female  cou 
rage  to  oppose  anything  that  resists  my  will,  though 
'twere  reason  itself. 

Maik.  That's  right-  Well,  I'll  secure  the  wri 
tings,  and  run  the  hazard  along  with  you. 

Cyn.  But  how  can  the  coach  be  got  ready  with 
out  suspicion? 

Mask.  Leave  it  to  my  care ;  that  shall  be  so  far 
from  being  suspected,  that  it  shall  be  got  ready  by 
my  lord's  own  order. 

Mai.  How? 

Maik.  Why,  I  intend  to  tell  my  lord  the  whole 
matter  of  our  contrivance,  that's  my  way. 

Mel.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Matk.  Why,  I'll  tell  my  lord  I  laid  this  plot  with 
you  on  purpose  to  betray  you ;  and  that  which  put 
me  upon  it,  was  the  finding  it  impossible  to  gain 
the  lady  any  other  way  but  in  the  hopes  of  her 
marrying  you. 

Mel.  So— 

Maxk.  So  !  why  so  :  while  you're  busied  in  mak 
ing  yourself  ready,  I'll  wheedle  her  into  the  coach, 
and  instead  of  you,  borrow  my  lord's  chaplain,  and 
so  run  away  with  her  myself. 


Mel.  Oh  !   I  conceive  you  ;  you'll  tell  him  so. 

Wh 
I  mean  to  do  so  ? 


Maxk.  Tell  him  so !  ay.     Why,  you  don't  think 


Mel.  No,  no.  Ha,  ha !  I  dare  swear  thou  wilt 
not. 

Maxk.  Therefore,  for  our  further  security,  I  would 
have  you  disguised  like  a  parson,  that,  if  my  lord 
should  have  curiosity  to  peep,  he  may  not  discover 
you  in  the  coach,  but  think  the  cheat  is  carried  on 
as  he  would  have  it. 

Mel   Excellent  Mukwtll! 


Matk.  Well,  get  yourselves  ready,  and  meet  me 
in  half  an  hour,  yonder  in  my  lady's  dressing-room  ; 
I'll  send  the  chaplain  to  you  with  his  robes;  I  have 
made  him  my  own,  and  ordered  him  to  meet  us  to 
morrow  morning  at  St.  Alban's;  there  we  will  sum 
up  this  account  to  all  our  satisfactions. 

Mel.  Should  I  begin  to  thank  or  praise  thee,  I 

should  waste  the  little  time  we  have.  [Exit. 

Maxk.  Madam,  you  will  be  ready? 

Cyn.  I  will  be  punctual  to  the  minute.       [Going. 

Maxk.    Stay,    I   have   a   doubt.      Upon   second 

thoughts,    we   had   better   meet   in    the  chaplain's 

chamber  here  ;  there  is  a  back  way  into  it,  so  that 

yon  need  not  come  through  this  door,  and  a  pair  of 

private  stairs  leading  down  to  the  stables.     It  will 

be  more  convenient. 

Cyn.  I  am  guided  by  you ;  but  Mellefont  will 
mistake. 

Mask.  No,  no ;  I'll  after  him  immediately,  and 
tell  him.  [Exit  CYNTHIA.]  Why,  gut  vult  dedpi  de- 
cipiatur.  'Tis  no  fault  of  mine  ;  I  have  told  'em 
in  plain  terms  how  easy  'tis  for  me  to  cheat  'em ; 
and  if  they  will  not  hear  the  serpent's  hiss,  they 
must  be  stung  into  experience  and  future  caution. 
Now  to  prepare  my  lord  to  consent  to  this.  But 
first,  I  must  instruct  my  little,  Levite;  he  promised 
me  *to  be  within  at  this  hour.  Mr.  Saygrace,  Mr. 
Say  grace  !  [Goes  to  the  chamber-door,  and  knock  t. 

Say.  [H'ithin.]  Sweet  sir,  I  will  but  pen  the  last 
line  of  an  acrostic,  and  be  with  you  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  ejaculation,  or  before  you  can— 

Matk.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Saygrace,  do  not  prolong 
he  time,  by  describing  to  me  the  shortness  of  your 
itay ;  rather,  if  you  please,  defer  the  finishing  of 
your  wit,  and  let  us  talk  about  our  business  ;  it 
shall  be  tithes  in  your  way. 

Enter  SAYGRACE. 

Say.  You  shall  prevail ;  I  would  brea*  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sermon  to  do  you  a  pleasure. 

Mask.  You  could  not  do  me  a  greater,  except  the 
•lusinoss  in  hand.  Have  you  provided  a  habit  for 
Mellefont  ? 

Say.  I  have  ;  it  is  ready  in  my  chamber,  toge 
ther  with  clean  starched  band  and  cuffs. 

Mask.  Good.  Let  them  be  carried  to  him.  Have 
you  stitched  the  gown  sleeve,  that  he  maybe  puzzled, 
and  waste  time  in  putting  it  on  ? 

Say.  I  have;  the  gown  will  not  be  endued  with 
out  perplexity. 

Mask.  Meet  me  in  half  an  hour,  here  in  your 
own  chamber.  When  Cynthia  comes,  let  there  be 
no  light,  and  do  nut  speak,  that  she  may  not  dis 
tinguish  you  from  Mellefont.  I'll  urge  haste,  to 
excuse  your  silence. 

Say.  You  have  no  more  commands? 

Mask.  None ;  your  text  is  short. 

Say.  But  pithy;  and  I  will  handle  it  with  di^- 
cretion.  [Exit. 

Maxk.  It  will  be  the  first  you  have  so  served. 
Re-enter  Lord  TOUCHWOOD. 

Lord  T.  Sure,  I  was  born  to  be  controlled  hy 
hose  I  should  command  !  my  very  slaves  will 
shortly  give  me  rules  how  1  shall  govrru  tlu'in  ! 

Maxk.  I  am  concerned  to  see  your  lordship  dis 
composed. 

Jsord  1.  Have  you  seen  my  wife  lately,  or  dis- 
ibliged  her  ? 

Mask.  No,  my  lord.  What  can  this  mean  ?  [Aside. 

Lord  T.  Then  Mellefont  has  urged  somebody  to 
ncense  her.  Something  she  has  heard  of  \»\\, 
which  carries  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 
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Mask.  This  I  feared.  [Aside.]  Did  not  your  lord 
ship  tell  her  of  the  honours  you  designed  me  ? 

Lord  T.  Yes. 

Mask.  'Tis  that;  you  know  my  lady  has  a  spirit; 
she  thinks  I  am  unworthy. 

Lord  T.  Unworthy  !  'tis  an  ignorant  pride  in  her 
to  think  so.  Honesty  to  me  is  true  nobility.  How 
ever,  'tis  my  will  it  shall  be  so,  and  that  should  be 
convincing  to  her  as  much  as  reason.  I'll  not  be 
wife-ridden.  Were  it  possible,  it  should  be  done 
this  night. 

Mask.  Ha !  he  meets  my  wishes.  [j4#uift.]  Few 
things  are  impossible  to  willing  minds. 

Lord  T.  Instruct  me  how  this  may  be  done,  and 
you  shall  see  I  want  no  inclination. 

Mask.  I  had  laid  a  small  design  for  to-morrow, 
(as  love  will  be  inventing,)  which  I  thought  to  com 
municate  to  your  lordship ;  but  it  may  be  as  well 
done  to-night. 

Lord  T.  Here's  company ;  come  this  way,  and 
tell  me.  [JuMtefli. 

Re-enter  CYNTHIA,  with  CARELESS. 

Care.  Is  not  that  he,  now  gone  out  with  my  lord  ? 

Cyn.  I  am  convinced  there's  treachery.  The  con 
fusion  that  I  saw  your  father  in,  my  Lady  Touch 
wood's  passion,  with  what  imperfectly  I  overheard 
between  my  lord  and  her,  confirm  me  in  my  fears. 
Where's  Mellefont  ? 

Care.  Here  he  comes. 

Re-enter  MELLEFONT. 

Cyn.  Did  Maskwell  tell  you  anything  of  the  chap 
lain's  chamber  ? 

Mel.  No,  my  dear.  Will  you  get  ready  ?  The 
things  are  all  in  my  chamber;  I  want  nothing  but 
the  habit. 

Care.  You  are  betrayed,  and  Maskwell  is  the 
villain  I  always  thought  him. 

Cyn.  When  yoti  were  gone,  he  said  his  mind  was 
changed,  and  bid  me  meet  him  in  the  chaplain's 
room,  pretending  immediately  to  follow  you,  and 
give  you  notice. 

Care.  There's  Saygrace  tripping  by  with  a  bun 
dle  under  his  arm.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
Maskwell  means  to  use  his  chamber  ;  let's  in,  and 
examine  him. 

Mel.  'Tis  loss  of  time,  I  cannot  think  him  false. 
[Exeunt  CARELESS  and  MELLEFONT. 

Re-enter  Lord  TOUCHWOOD. 

Cyn.  My  lord  musing  !  [Aside. 

Lord  T.  He  has  a  quick  invention,  if  this  were 
suddenly  designed.  Yet,  he  says,  he  had  prepared 
my  chaplain  already 

Cyn.  How's  this  ?     Now  I  fear,  indeed.      [Aside. 

Lord  T.  Cynthia  here  !     Alone,  fair  cousin,  and 
melancholy. 
.  Cyn.  Your  lordship  was  thoughtful. 

Lord  T.  My  thoughts  were  on  serious  business, 
not  worth  your  hearing. 

Cyn.  Mine  were  on  treachery  concerning  you, 
and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  T.  Treachery  concerning  me  !  Pray  be 
plain.  What  noise  ? 

Mask.  [  Within. \  Will  you  not  hear  me  ? 

Lady  T.  [Withtn.]  No,  monster!  traitor.   No. 

Cyn.  My  lady  and  Maskwell  !  This  may  be 
lucky.  My  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  stand  be 
hind  this  screen,  and  listen ;  perhaps  this  chance 
will  give  you  proof  of  what  you  never  could  have 
believed  from  my  suspicions. 

[  They  retire  behind  the  screen. 


Re-enter  MASKWELL,   and   Lady  TOUCHWOOD   with 
a  dagger. 

Lady  T.  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent  fresh 
falsehood,  and  sooth  me  to  a  fond  belief  of  all  your 
fictions;  but  I  w:ill  stab  the  lie  that's  forming  in 
your  heart,  and  save  a  sin  in  pity  to  your  soul. 

Mask.  Strike,  then,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 

Lady  T.  Ha!   a  steady  villain  to  the  last. 

Mask,  Come,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus  ? 

Lady  T.  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  me,  and 
you  knew  it  would.  This  is  cunning  all ;  I  know 
thee  well ;  but  thou  shalt  miss  thy  aim. 

Mask.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  T.  Ha !  do  you  mock  my  rage  ?  Then 
this  shall  punish  your  fond  rash  contempt.  Again 
smile  ?  And  such  a  smile  as  speaks  in  ambiguity  ', 
Ten  thousand  meanings  lurk  in  each  corner  of  that 
various  face ;  oh !  that  they  were  written  in  thy 
heart,  that  I  with  this  might  lay  thee  open  to  my 
sight.  But  then  'twill  be  too  late  to  know — Thou 
hast,  thou  hast  found  the  only  way  to  turn  my  rage; 
too  well  thou  kriowest  my  jealous  soul  could  never 
bear  uncertainty.  Speak,  then,  and  tell  me  !  Yet 
are  you  silent  ?  Oh  !  I  am  bewildered  in  all  pas 
sions  !  But  thus  my  anger  melts.  [  Weeps.]  Here, 
take  this  poniard  ;  for  my  very  spirits  faint,  and  I 
want  strength  to  hold  it ;  thou  hast  disarmed  my 
soul.  [Gives  him  the  dagger. 

Mask.  So,  'tis  well ;  let  your  wild  fury  have  a 
vent ;  and  when  you  have  temper  tell  me. 

Lady  T.  Now,  now,  now  I  am  calm,  and  can 
hear  you. 

Mask.  Thanks,  my  invention;  and  now  1  have 
it  for  you.  [Aside.]  First,  tell  me  what  urged  you 
to  this  violence  ?  for  your  passion  broke  in  such 
imperfect  terms,  that  yet  I  am  to  learn  the  cause. 

Lady  T.  My  lord  himself  surprised  me  with  the 
news,  you  were  to  marry  Cynthia;  that  you  had 
owned  your  love  to  him  ;  and  his  indulgence  would 
assist  you  to  attain  your  ends. 

Mask.  I  grant  you,  in  appearance,  all  is  true  ;  I 
seemed  consenting  to  my  lord,  nay,  transported 
with  the  blessing ;  but  could  you  think  that  I,  who 
had  been  happy  in  your  loved  embraces,  could  e'er 
be  fond  of  an  inferior  slavery  ? — No.  Yet,  though 
I  dote  on  each  last  favour  more  than  all  the  rest, 
though  I  would  give  a  limb  for  every  look  you 
cheaply  throw  away  on  any  other  object  of  youi 
love;  yet,  so  far  I  prize  your  pleasures  o'er  my 
own,  that  all  this  seeming  plot  that  I  have  laid,  has 
been  to  gratify  your  taste,  and  cheat  the  world,  to 
prove  a  faithful  rogue  to  you. 

Lady  T.   If  this  were  true  ;  but  how  can  it  be  ? 

Mask.  I  have  so  contrived,  that  Mellefont  will 
presently,  in  the  chaplain's  habit,  wait  for  Cynthia 
in  your  dressing-room  :  but  I  have  put  the  change 
upon  her,  that  she  may  be  otherwise  employed.  Do 
you  muffle  yourself,  and  meet  him  in  her  stead. 
You  may  go  privately  by  the  back  stairs,  and  un- 
perceived ;  there  yau  may  propose  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  uncle's  favour,  if  he'll  comply  with  your  de 
sires.  His  case  is  desperate,  and  I  believe  he'll 
yield  to  any  conditions  ;  if  not,  here,  take  this  ;  you 
may  employ  it  better  than  in  the  heart  of  one,  who 
is  nothing  when  not  yours.  [Gives  her  the  dayger, 

Lady  T.  Thou  can'st  deceive  everybody ;  nay, 
thou  hast  deceived  me.  But  'tis  as  I  would  wish. 
Trusty  villain  !  I  could  worship  thee. 

Mask.  No  more.  It  wants  but  a  few  minutes  of 
the  time  ;  and  Mellefont's  love  will  carry  him  there 
before  his  hour. 


SciiNE 
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Lady  T.   I  go,  I  fly,  incomparable  .Mask  well  ! 

[l-'.ut. 

Mask.  So!  This  was  a  pinch  indeed!  My  in 
vention  was  upon  the  rack,  and  made  discovery  of 
her  last  plot.  I  hope  Cynthia  and  my  chaplain 
will  be  ready.  I'll  prepare  for  the  expedition. 

[Exit.     CYNTHIA  and  Lord  T.  come  forward. 
Cyn.  Now,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  T.  Astonishment  binds  up  my  rage  !  Vil- 
lauy  upon  villany !  Heavens!  what  a  long  track 
ot  <iark  deceit  h'.>  tin*  discovered.  I  am  confounded 
when  I  look  back,  and  want  a  clue  to  guide  me 
through  the  various  mazes  of  unheard-of  treat-In- ry. 
My  wife  !  oh,  torture  !  my  shame,  my  ruin  ! 

Cyn.  My  lord,  have  patience ;  and  be  sensible 
how  great  our  happiness  is,  that  this  discovery  was 
not  made  too  late. 

Lord  T.  I  thank  you.  Yet  it  may  be  still  too 
late,  if  we  don't  presently  prevent  the  execution  of 
their  plots.  She'll  think  to  meet  him  in  that  dress 
ing-room  ;  was't  not  so  ?  And  Maskwell  will  ex 
pect  you  in  the  chaplain's  chamber.  For  once,  I'll 
add  my  plot,  too.  Let  us  haste  to  find  out,  and  in 
form  my  nephew ;  and  do  you,  quickly  as  you  can, 
bring  all  the  company  into  this  gallery.  I'll  expose 
the  traitress  and  the  villain.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  PAUL  PLIANT,  with  Lord  FROTH. 
Lord  F.  By  heavens  !  I  have  slept  an  age.  Sir 
Paul,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  Past  eight,  on  my  con 
science  !  My  lady's  is  the  most  inviting  couch, 
and  a  slumber  there  is  the  prettiest  amusement ! — 
But  where's  all  the  company  ? 

Sir  P.  The  company  ?  Gadsbud !  I  don't  know, 
my  lord ;  but  here's  the  strangest  revolution  !  all 
turned  tupsy-turvy,  as  I  hope  for  Providence ! 

Lord  F.  Oh,  heavens  !  what's  the  matter? — 
Where's  my  wife  ? 

Sir  P.  All  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  sure  as  a  gun ! 
Lord  F.   How  do  you  mean  ?     My  wife  ? 
Sir  P.  The  strangest  posture  of  affairs  ! 
Lord  F.  What,  my  wife  ? 

Sir  P.  No,  no  ;  I  mean  the  family. — Your  lady  ! 

I  saw  her  go  into  the  garden  with  Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  F.  How,  where,  when,  what  to  do  ? 

Sir  P.  I  suppose  they  have  been  laying   their 

heads  together. 

Lord  F.  How  ? 

Sir  P.  Nay,  only  about  poetry,   I  suppose,  my 

lord :  making  couplets. 

Lord  F.  Couplets ! 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  here  they  come. 

Enter  Lady  FROTH  and  BRISK. 
Brisk.  My  lord,  your  humble  servant;  Sir  Paul 
youis. — The  finest  night ! 

Lady  F.  My  dear,  Mr.  Brisk  and  I  have  been 
star-gazing  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Sir  P.  Does  it  not  tire  your  ladyship  ?     Are  you 


not  weary  with  looking  up  ? 

i;   I 
you're'melancholy. 


Lady  F.  Oh  !  no ;  I  love  it  violently.     My  dear, 


Lord  F.  No,  my  dear,  Pm  but  just  awake. 

Lady  F.  Snuff  some  of  my  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

Lord  F.  I've  some  of  my  own,  thank  you,  my  dear. 

Lady  F.  Well,  I  swear,  Mr.  Brisk,  you  under 
stand  astronomy  like  an  old  Egyptian. 

Brisk.  Not  comparable  to  your  ladyship;  you  are 
the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies,  and  queen  of  stars. 

Lady  F.  That's  because  I  have  no  light,  but 
what's  by  reflection  from  you,  who  are  the  sun. 

Brisk.  Madam,  you  have  eclipsed  me  quite,  let 
me  perish !  I  can't  answer  that. 


/  F.  No  matter. — Harkyc !  shall  you  and  I 
an  almanac  together? 

sk.  With  all  my  soul.  Your  ladyship  has 
n;ulr  me  thf  man  in't  already,  I'm  so  full  of  the 
wounds  which  you  have  given. 

Lady  K  Oh  !  liin-ly  taken  !  I  swear  now  you  are 
•ven  with  me.  Oh,  1'arnassus !  you  have  an  infi 
nite  deal  of  wit. 

Sir  P.  So  he  has,  gadsbud  !  and  so  has  your  lady- 
hip. 

Re-enter  CARELESS  and  CYNTHIA,  with  Lady 
PLIANT. 

Lady  P.  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things. — 
Bless  me  !  who  would  ever  trust  a  man  ?  Oh  !  my 
heart  aches  for  fear  they  should  be  all  deceitful  alike 

Care.  You  need  not  fear,  madam ;  you  have 
charms  to  fix  inconstancy  itself. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  dear !  you  make  me  blush. 

Lord  F.  Come,  my  dear,  shall  we  take  leave  of 
my  lord  and  lady  ? 

Cyn.  They'll  wait  upon  your  lordship  presently. 

Lady  F.  Mr.  Brisk,  my  coach  shall  set  you  down. 
[Lady  TOUCHWOOD  shriektfrom  within. 

All.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Lady  TOUCHWOOD,  muffled,  up,  run*  in  affrighted ; 

followed  by  Lord  TOLCHW'OOD.  dretted  like  a  par- 
ton,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand. 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  Pm  betrayed. — Save  me  !  help  me  ! 

Loi-d  T.  Now  what  evasion,  wicked  woman  ? 

Lady  T.  Stand  off!  let  me  go  !  [Exit. 

Lord  T.  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  pursue  thee  ! 
You  stare,  as  you  were  all  amazed.  I  don't  won 
der  at  it ;  but  too  soon  you  will  know  mine,  and 
that  woman's  shame.  [Throws  off  hit  gown. 

Re-enter  MELLEFONT,  disguised  in  a  parson't  habit, 

with  two  Servants,  bringing  in  MASKWELL. 
Mel.  Nay,  by  heaven !  you  shall  DC  seen.  [To 
MASKWELL.]  Careless,  your  hand.  Do  you  hold 
down  your  head  ?  [To  MASKWELL.]  Yes,  I  am  your 
chaplain.  Look  in  the  face  of  your  injured  friend, 
thou  wonder  of  all  falsehood  ! 

[Throws  off  hit  disguise. 
Lord  T.  Are  you  silent,  monster  ? 
Mel.  Good  heavens  !  how  I  believed  and  loved 
this  man  !     Take  him  hence,  for  he's  a  disease  to 
my  sight. 

Lord  T.  Secure  the  manifold  villain. 

[Servants  take  MASKWELL  off. 
Care.  Miracle  of  ingratitude  ! 
Sir  P.  Oh  !    Providence,    Providence,   what  dis 
coveries  are  here ! 

Brisk.  This  is  all  very  surprising,  let  me  perish ! 
Lady  F.  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  looked  a 
little  more  angry  than  usual. 

Lord  T.  We'll  think  of  punishment  at  leisure. 
But  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice,  in  rewarding  vir 
tue  and  wronged  innocence.  Nephew,  I  hope  I 
have  your  pardon,  and  Cynthia's. 

Mel.  We  are  your  lordship's  creatures. 
Lord  T.  And  be  each  other's  comfort.     Let  me 
join  your  hands.     Uninterrupted  bliss  attend  yo» 
both  !      May  circling  joys  tread  round  each  happy 
year  of  your  long  lives ! 

Let  tecret  villany  from  hence  be  w<; 
Hi'ire'tr  in  private  mitchieft  are  t 

'•<-•  and  thame  attend  their  open  birth. 
Like  vijicrs  in  the  breast,  ba.<>  <f*,     ) 

Still  gnau'iny  that  u-hence  first  it  did  i 


No  sooner  born,  but  the  vik  parent  dies. 


[Efcunt. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE   I.— -Valentine's  Lodgings. 

VALENTINE  discovered  reading;  JEREMY  watting. 
Several  books  upon  the  table.  -> 

VaL  Jeremy  1 

Jer.  Sir? 

Vol.  Here,  take  away;  I'll  walk  a  turn,  and  di 
gest  what  I  have  read.  [Rises. 

Jer.  You'll  grow  devilish  fat  upon  this  paper  diet! 
[Aside,  and  taking  away  the  books. 

Val.  And,  d'ye  hear  ?  go  you  to  breakfast :  there's 
a  page  doubled  down  in  Epictetus,  that  is  a  feast  for 
an  emperor. 

Jer.  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  he  only 
write  receipts  ? 

Val.  Read,  read,  sirrah,  and  refine  your  appetite; 
learn  to  live  upon  instruction  ;  feast  your  mind,  and 
mortify  your  flesh.  Read,  and  take  your  nourish 
ment  in  at  your  eyes ;  shut  up  your  mouth,  and  chew 
the  cud  of  understanding  :  so  Epictetus  advises. 

Jer.  Oh,  lord !  I  have  heard  much  of  him,  when 
I  waited  upon  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge.  Pray, 
what  was  that  Epictetus  ? 

Val.  A  very  rich  man — not  worth  a  groat. 


Jer.  Humph !  and  so  he  has  made  a  very  fine 
feast,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten  ? 
Val.  Yes. 

Jer.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably  un 
derstand  this  fine  feeding  ;  but,  if  you  please,  I  had 
rather  be  at  board-wages.  Does  your  Epictetus,  or 
your  Seneca  here,  or  any  of  these  poor  rich  rogues, 
teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts  without  money  ? 
will  they  shut  up  the  mouths  of  your  creditors  ?  will 
Plato  be  bail  for  you  ?  or  Diogenes,  because  he  un 
derstands  confinement,  and  lived  in  a  tub,  go  to 
prison  for  you?  'Slife!  sir,  what  do  you  mean,  to 
mew  yourself  up  here  with  three  or  four  musty 
books,  in  commendation  of  starving  and  poverty  ? 

Val.  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  no  money,  you  know  it; 
and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all  that  have  :  and 
in  that  I  but  follow  the  examples  of  the  wisest  and 
wittiest  men  in  all  ages — these  poets  and  philoso 
phers,  whom  you  naturally  hate,  for  just  such  an 
other  reason ;  because  they  abound  in  sense,  and 
you  are  a  fool. 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it ;  and  yet, 
heaven  help  me  !  I'm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit.  But 
[  was  always  a  fool,  when  I  told  you  what  your  ex 
penses  would  bring  you  to ;  your  coaches  and  your 
'iveries ;  your  treats  and  your  balls  ;  your  being  in 
ove  with  a  lady,  that  did  not  care  a  farthing  for 
you  in  your  prosperity;  and  keeping  company  with 
wits,  that  cared  for  nothing  but  your  prosperity,  and 
now  when  you  are  poor,  hate  you  as  much  as  they 
do  one  another. 

Val.  Well !  and  now  I  am  poor,  I  have  an  op- 
iortunity  to  be  revenged  on  them  all ;  I'll  pursue 
Angelica  with  more  love   than  ever,  and  appear 
nore  notoriously  her  admirer  in  this  restraint,  than 
when  I  openly  rivalled  the  rich  fops  that  made  coust 
o  her.     So  shall  my  poverty  be  a  mortification  to 
er  pride,  and  perhaps  make  her  compassionate  the 
ove,  which  has  principally  reduced  me  to  this  low- 
ess  of  fortune.     And  for  the  wits,  I'm  sure  I  am 
n  a  condition  to  be  even  with  them. 

Jer.  Nay,  your  condition  is  pretty  even  with 
heirs,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Val.  I'll  take  some  of  their  trade  out  of  their 
ands. 

Jer.  Now  heaven  of  mercy  continue  the  tax  upon 
aper  !  You  don't  mean  to  write  ? 

Val  Yes,  I  do ;   I'll  write  a  play 

Jer.  Hem  !  Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a  email 


SCENE  I.I 
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certificate  of  three  lines ;  only  to  certify  those  t 
whom  it  may  concern,  "  That  the  bearer  hereof 
Jeremy  Fetch  by  name,  has,  for  the  space  of  sevei 
years,  truly  and  faithfully  served  Valentine  Legend 
esquire ;  and  that  he  is  not  now  turned  away  for 
any  misdemeanor,  but  does  voluntarily  dismiss  his 
master  from  any  future  authority  over  him." 

Vol.  No,  sirrah  !  you  shall  live  with  me  still. 

Jar.  Sir,  it's  impossible  ;  I  may  die  with  you 
starve  with  you,  or  be  damned  with  your  works  :  bul 
to  live,  even  three  days,  the  life  of  a  play,  I  no 
more  expect  it,  than  to  be  canonized  for  a  muse 
after  my  decease. 

Vol.  You  are  witty,  you  rogue ;  I  shall  want  your 
help.  I'll  have  you  learn  to  make  couplets,  to  tag 
to  the  end  of  acts.  D'ye  hear  ?  get  the  maids  to 
crambo  in  an  -evening,  and  learn  the  knack  of 
rhyming;  you  may  arrive  at  the  height  of  a  song 
sent  by  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  chocolate-house 
lampoon. 

Jer.  But,  sir,  is  this  the  way  to  recover  your 
father's  favour  ?  Why,  Sir  Sampson  will  be  irre 
concilable.  If  your  younger  brother  should  come 
from  sea,  he'd  never  look  upon  you  again.  You're 
undone,  sir;  you're  ruined  ;  you  won't  have  a  friend 
left  in  the  world,  if  you  turn  poet:  I  never  think  of 
the  trade  but  the  spirit  of  famine  appears  to  me  ; 


sometimes  like  a  decayed  porter,  worn  out  with 
pimping,  and  carrying  billet-doux  and  songs;  not 
like  other  porters,  for  hire,  but  for  the  jest's  sake  : 


now  like  a  thin  chairman,  melted  down  to  half  his 
proportion,  with  carrying  a  poet  upon  tick,  to  visit 
some  great  fortune ;  and  his  fare  to  be  paid  him, 
like  the  wages  of  sin,  either  at  the  day  of  marriage, 
or  the  day  of  death. 

Enter  SCANDAL. 

Scand.  What !  Jeremy  holding  forth  ? 

Val.  The  rogue  has  (with  all  the  wit  he  could 
muster  up)  been  declaiming  against  wit. 

Scand.  Ay  !  Why,  then,  I'm  afraid  Jeremy  has 
writ :  for  wherever  it  is,  it's  always  contriving  its 
own  ruin. 

Jer.  Why  so  I  have  been  telling  my  master,  sir. 
Mr.  Scandal,  for  heaven's  sake  !  sir,  try  if  you  can 
dissuade  him  from  turning  poet. 

Scand.  Poet !  he  shall  turn  soldier  first,  and 
rather  depend  upon  the  outside  of  his  head,  than 
the  lining  !  Why,  what  the  devil !  has  not  your 
poverty  made  you  enemies  enough  ?  must  you  needs 
shew  your  wit  to  get  more  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  more  indeed  ;  for  who  cares  for  anybody 
that  has  more  wit  than  himself  ? 

Scand.  Jeremy  speaks  like  an  oracle.  Don't  you 
see  how  worthless  great  men  and  dull  rich  rogues 
avoid  a  witty  man  of  small  fortune  ?  Why  he  looks, 
like  a  writ  of  inquiry,  into  their  titles  and  estates; 
and  seems  commissioned  by  heaven  to  seize  the  bet 
ter  half. 

Val.  Therefore,  I  would  rail  in  my  writings,  and 
be  revenged.  [Ritet. 

Scand.  Kail !  at  whom  ?  the  whole  world  ?  Im 
potent  and  vain  !  Who  would  die  a  martyr  to  sense, 
in  a  country  where  religion  is  folly  ?  You  may  stand 
at  bay  for  a  while  ;  but,  when  the  full  cry  is  against 
you,  you  sha'n't  have  fair  play  for  your  life.  If  you 
can't  be  fairly  run  down  by  the  hounds,  you  will  be 
treacherously  shot  by  the  huntsman.  No;  turn 
flatterer,  quack,  lawyer,  anything  but  a  poet :  a 
modern  poet  is  worse,  more  servile,  timorous,  and 
fawning,  than  any  I  have  named ;  without  you  could 
retrieve  tlie  ancient  honours  of  the  name,  recall  the 


lit'  Athens,  and  be  allowed  the  force  of  open 
honest  satire. 

I  at.  You  arc  as  inveterate  against  our  poets,  as 
if  your  character  had  been  lately  exposed  upon  the 
stage.  Nay,  I  am  not  violently  bent  upon  the  trade. 
(.-1  knock:]  Jeremy,  see  who's  there.  [  Kjit  JEREMY.] 
But  tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do  ?  What  does 
the  world  say  of  me,  and  my  forced  confinement? 

Scand.  The  world  behaves  itself,  as  it  uses  to  do 
on  such  occasions.  Some  pity  you,  and  condemn 
your  father;  others  excuse  him,  and  blame  you. 
Only,  the  ladies  are  merciful,  and  wish  you  well ; 
since  love  and  pleasurable  expense  have  been  your 
greatest  faults 

Re-enter  JEREMY. 

Val.  How  now  ? 

Jt-r.  Nothing  new,  sir.  I  have  despatched  some 
half  a  dozen  duns  with  as  much  dexterity  as  a  hungry 
judge  does  causes  at  dinner-time. 

\  ill.  What  answer  have  you  given  them  ? 

Scand.  Patience,  I  suppose — the  old  receipt  ? 

Jer.  No,  faith,  sir :  I  have  put  them  off  so  long 
with  patience  and  forbearance,  and  other  fair  words, 
that  I  was  forced  to  tell  them  in  plain  downright 
English- 
Fa/.  What? 

Jer.  That  they  should  be  paid. 

Val  When? 

Jer.  To-morrow. 

Val.  And  how  the  devil  do  you  mean  to  keep 
vour  word  ? 

Jer.  Keep  it  ?  not  at  all :  it  has  been  so  very 
much  stretched,  that  I  reckon  it  will  break  of  course 
by  to-morrow,  and  nobody  be  surprised  at  the  mat 
ter  !  [Knocking.]  Again!  Sir,  if  you  don't  like  my 
negociation,  will  you  be  pleased  to  answer  these 
yourself? 

Val  See  who  they  are.  [Exit  JEREMY.]  By  this, 
Scandal,  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  be  great  Secre 
taries  of  state,  presidents  of  the  council,  and  gene 
rals  of  an  army,  lead  just  such  a  life  as  I  do ;  have 
ust  such  crowds  of  visitants  in  a  morning,  all  soli 
citing  of  past  promises;  which  are  but  a  civiller 
sort  of  duns,  that  lay  claim  to  voluntary  debts. 

Re'Cnter  JEREMY. 

Jer.  Oh  !  sir,  there's  Trapland,  the  scrivener, 
with  two  suspicious  fellows,  like  lawful  footpads, 
hat  would  knock  a  man  down  with  pocket  tip- 
taves  ;  and  there's  your  father's  steward  ;  and  the 
nurse,  with  one  of  your  children,  from  Twit'nam. 

\\il.  Plague  on  her  !  could  she  find  no  other  time 
o  fling  my  sins  in  my  face  ?  Here  !  give  her  this, 
^Givet  money.]  and  bid  her  trouble  me  no  more: 
>id  Mr.  Trapland  come  in.  If  I  can  give  that  Cer- 
KTUS  a  sop,  I  shall  be  at  rest  for  one  aay. 

[Exit  JERBMY. 

Re-enter  JEREMY,  with  TRAPLAND. 

Oh !  Mr.  Trapland,  my  old  friend,  welcome !  Jeremy, 
a  chair  quickly ;  a  bottle  of  sack  and  a  toast.  Fly 
— a  chair  first.  [Exit  JERBMY. 

Trap.  A  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Valentine ; 
and  to  you,  Mr.  Scandal. 

Scand.  The  morning's  a  very  good  morning,  if 
ou  don't  spoil  it. 

Val.  Come,  sit  you  down:  you  know  his  way. 

Trap.  [S//«.l  There  is  a  debt,  Mr.  Valentine,  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  of  pretty  long  standing — 

Val.  I  cannot  talk  about  business  with  a  thirstv 
palate.  Sirrah  !  the  sack. 
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[ACT  I. 


Re-enter  JEREMY,  with  wine,  Sfc. 

Trap.  And  I  desire  to  know  what  course  you  have 
takcm  for  the  payment. 

Val.  Faith  and  troth.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you.  My  service  to  you!  fill,  fill,  to  honest  Mr. 
Trapland— fuller  ! 

Trap.  Hold !  sweetheart,  this  is  not  to  our  busi 
ness.  My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Scandal !  [Drinks.] 
I  have  forborne  as  long — 

Val.  T'other  glass,  and  then  we'll  talk.  Fill, 
Jeremy. 

Trap.  No  more,  in  truth.  I  have  forborne,  I 
say— 

Val.  And  how  does  your  handsome  daughter? — 
Come,  a  good  husband  to  her.  [Drinks. 

Trap.  Thank  you — I  have  been  out  of  this 
money — 

Val.  Drink  first.  Scandal,  why  do  you  not  drink? 

[They  drink. 

Trap.  And,  in  short,  I  can  be  put  off  no  longer. 

Val.  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  supply : 
it  did  me  signal  service  in  my  necessity.  But  you 
delight  in  doing  good.  Scandal,  drink  to  me  my 
friend  Trapland's  health.  An  honester  man  lives 
not,  nor  one  more  ready  to  serve  his  friend  in  dis 
tress  ;  though  I  say  it  to  his  face.  Come,  fill  each 
man  his  glass. 

Scand.  What!  I  know  Trapland  has  been  a 
wencher,  and  loves  a  girl  still.  You  never  knew  a 
wencher,  that  was  not  an  honest  fellow. 

Trap.  Fie  !  Mr.  Scandal,  you  never  knew — 

Scand.  What  don't  I  know  ?  I  know  the  buxom 
black  widow  in  the  Poultry — eight  hundred  pounds 
a-year  jointure,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
money.  Ha,  ha  !  old  Trap ! 

Vol.  Say  you  so,  i'faith  ?  Come,  we'll  remember 
the  widow;  "l  know  whereabouts  you  are;  come,  to 
the  widow. 

Trap.  No  more,  indeed. 

Val.  What!  the  widow's  health?  off  with  it. 
[They  drink.]  A  lovely  girl,  i'faith,  black  sparkling 
eyes,  soft  pouting  ruby  lips !  Better  sealing  there, 
than  a  bond  for  a  million,  eh  ? 


You' 


Trap.    Ha,    ha,   ha !     Verily,   give    me  a  glass. 
>u're  a  wag  ;  and  here's  to  the  widow.      [Drinks. 


Scand.  He   begins  to  chuckle;  ply  him  close,  or 

[Exit  ' 


he'll  relapse  into  a  dun. 


^it  JEREMY. 


Enter  SNAP.  .- 


Snap.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Trapland, 
if  we  must  do  our  office,  tell  us.  We  have  half  a 
dozen  gentlemen  to  arrest  in  Pall-mall  and  Covent- 
gardcn ;  and  if  we  don't  make  haste,  the  chairmen 
will  be  abroad,  and  block  up  the  chocolate-houses ; 
-and  then  our  labour's  lost. 

Re-enter  JEREMT, 

Trap.  Odso  !  that's  true.  Mr.  Valentine,  I  love 
mirth  ;  but  business  must  be  done  ;  are  you  ready 
to — 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father's  steward  says  he  comes  to 
make  proposals  concerning  your  debts. 

[Exit  JEREMY. 

Val.  Bid  him  come  in  :  Mr.  Trapland,  send  away 
your  officer ;  you  shall  have  an  answer  presently. 

Trap.  Mr.  Snap,  stay  within  call.       \Exit  SNAP. 

Enter  JEREMY  and   Steward,  who  whispers  VALEN 
TINE. 

Scand.  Here's  a  dog  now,  a  traitor  in  his  wine  ! 
Sirrah  !  refund  the  sack  ;  Jeremy,  fetch  him  some 


warm  water ;  or  I'll  rip  up  his  stomach,  and  go  the 
hortest  way  to  his  conscience. 

Trap.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  are  uncivil.  I  did  not 
value  your  sack  ;  but  you  cannot  expect  it  again, 
,vhen  I  have  drunk  it. 

Scand.  And  how  do  you  expect  to  have  your 
money  again,  when  a  gentleman  has  spent  it  ? 

Val.  You  need  say  no  more.  I  understand  the 
conditions  ;  they  are  very  hard,  but  my  necessity  is 
very  pressing:  I  agree  to  them.  Take  Mr.  Trap- 
and  with  you,  and  let  him  draw  the  writing.  Mr. 
Trapland,  you  know  this  man;  he  shall  satisfy  you. 

Trap.  Sincerely,  I  am  loth  to   be  thus  pressing ; 
jut  my  necessity- 
Fa/.  No  apology,  Mr.   Scrivener;  you  shall  be 
jaid. 

Trap.  I  hope  you  forgive  me :'  my  business  re 
quires — 

[Exeunt  TRAPLAND,  Steward,  and  JEREMY. 

Scand.  He  begs  pardon,  like  a  hangman  at  an 
execution. 

Val.  But  I  have  got  a  reprieve. 

Scand.  I  am  surprised.  What !  does  your  father 
relent  ? 

Val.  No ;  he  has  sent  me  the  hardest  conditions 
in  the  world.  You  have  heard  of  a  booby  brother 
of  mine,  that  was  sent  to  sea,  three  years  ago  ?  This 
brother,  my  father  hears,  is  landed;  whereupon,  he 
very  affectionately  sends  me  word,  if  I  will  make  a 
deed  of  conveyance  of  my  right  to  his  estate,  after 
his  death,  to  my  younger  brother,  he  will  immedi 
ately  furnish  me  with  four  thousand  pounds,  to  pay 
my  debts  and  make  my  fortune.  This  was  once 
proposed  before,  and  I  refused  it ;  but  the  present 
impatience  of  my  creditors  for  their  money,  and  my 
own  impatience  of  confinement,  and  absence  from 
Angelica,  force  me  to  consent. 

Scand.  A  very  desperate  demonstration  of  your 
love  to  Angelica  !  and,  I  think,  she  has  never  given 
you  any  assurance  of  hers. 

Val.  You  know  her  temper ;  she  never  gave  me 
any  great  reason  either  of  hope  or  despair. 

'Scand.  Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they  sel 
dom  think  before  they  act,  so  they  rarely  give  us 
any  light  to  guess  at  what  they  mean.  But  you  have 
little  reason  to  believe  that  a  woman  of  this  -age, 
who  has  had  an  indifference  for  you  in  your  pros 
perity,  will  fall  in  love  with  your  ill  fortune.  Be 
sides,  Angelica  has  a  great  fortune  of  her  own  ;  and 
great  fortunes  either  expect  another  great  fortune, 
or  a  fool. 

Re-enter  JEREMY. 

Jer.  More  misfortunes,  sir  ! 

Val.  What  !   another  dun  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir  ;  but  Mr.  Tattle  is  come  to  wait  upon 
you. 

Val.  Well,  I  can't  help  it ;  you  must  bring  him 
up  ;  he  knows  I  don't  go  abroad.  [Exit  JEREMY. 

Scand.   Plague  on  him,  I'll  begone. 

Val.  No,  pr'ythee,  stay  :  Tattle  and  you  should 
never  be  asunder;  you  are  light  and  shadow,  and 
shew  one  another.  He  is  perfectly  thy  reverse, 
both  in  humour  and  understanding;  and  as  you  set 
up  for  defamation,  he  is  a  mender  of  defamations. 

Scant/.  A  mender  of  reputations  !  ay,  just  as  he 
is  a  keeper  of  secrets;  another  virtue  that  he  sets 
up  for  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  rogue  will  speak 
aloud,  in  the  posture  of  a  whisper ;  and  deny  a  wo 
man's  name,  while  he  gives  you  the  marks  of  her 
person  :  he  will  forswear  receiving  a  letter  from  her, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  shew  you  her  hand  in  the 
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superscription;  and  yr-t,  perhaps,  he  has  counter 
feited  the  hand,  too,  and  sworn  to  a  truth.  In  short 
he  is  a  public  professor  of  secrecy,  and  makes  pro 
clamation  that  he  holds  private  intelligence,  lie 
is  here. 

Enter  TATTLE. 

Tat.  Valentine,  good  morrow  :  Scandal,  I  am 
your's — that  i<,  when  \oii  >pcuk  well  of  me. 

Scand.  That  is,  when  I  ;un  your's  :  for  while  I  am 
rny  own,  or  anybody's  else,  that  will  never  happen. 

Tut.    How  inhuman  ! 

V,il.  Why,  Tattle,  you  need  not  be  much  con 
cerned  at  anything  that  he  says:  for  to  converse 
with  Scandal,  is  to  play  at  Losing  Loadum  ;  \«m 
must  lose  a  good  name  to  him,  before  you  can  win 
it  for  yourself. 

Tat.  But  how  barbarous  that  is,  and  how  unfor 
tunate  for  him,  that  the  world  should  think  the  bet. 
ter  of  any  person  for  his  calumniation  !  I  thank 
heaven,  it  has  always  been  a  part  of  my  character 
to  handle  the  reputations  of  others  very  tenderly, 
indeed. 

Scand.  Ay,  such  rotten  reputations  as  you  have 
to  deal  with,  are  to  be  handled  tenderly,  indeed. 

Tat.  Nay,  why  rotten  ?  why  should  you  say  rot 
ten,  when  you  know  not  the  persons  of  whom  you 
speak  ?  How  cruel  that  is  ! 

Scand.  Not  know  them  ?  Why  thou  never  hadst 
to  do  with  any  one  that  was  not  common  to  all  the 
town. 

Tat.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  nay,  now  you  make  a  jest  of 
it,  indeed.  For  there  is  nothing  more  known,  than 
th;it  nobody  knows  anything  of  that  nature  of  me. 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  Valentine,  I  never  exposed 
a  woman,  since  I  knew  what  woman  was. 

Vol.  And  yet  you  have  conversed  with  several  ? 

Tat.  To  be  free  with  you,  I  have ;  I  don't  care  if 
I  own  that ;  nay,  more,  (I'm  going  to  say  a  bold 
word,  now,)  I  never  could  meddle  with  a  woman, 
that  had  to  do  with  anybody  else. 

Scand.  How  ! 

Vol.  Nay,  faith  !  I'm  apt  to  believe  him  ;  except 
her  husband,  Tattle. 

Tat.  Oh!  that— 

Scand.  What  think  you  of  that  noble  commoner, 
Mrs.  Drab? 

Tat.  Pooh!  I  know  Madam  Drab  has  made  her 
brags  in  three  or  four  places,  that  I  said  this  and 
that,  and  writ  to  her,  and  did  I  know  not  what — 
but,  upon  my  reputation,  she  did  me  wrong.  Well, 
well !  that  was  malice  ;  but  I  know  the  bottom  of  it. 
She  was  bribed  to  that  by  one  we  all  know — a  man, 
too — only  to  bring  me  into  disgrace  with  a  certain 
woman  of  quality — 

Scand.  Whom  we  all  know. 

Tat.  No  matter  for  that.  Yes,  yes  ;  everybody 
knows !  no  doubt  ou't,  everybody  knows  my  secrets  ! 
But  I  soon  satisfied  the  lady  of  my  innocence ;  for 
I  told  her:  "  Madam,  (says  I,)  there  are  some  per 
sons  who  make  it  their  business  to  tell  stories,  and 
say  this  and  that  of  one  and  the  other,  and  every 
thing  in  the  world;  and,  (says  I,)  if  your  grace — 

Scand.  Grace ! 

Tat.  Oh,  lord  !  what  have  I  said  ?  My  unlucky 
tongue  ! 

Val.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Scand.  Why,  Tattle,  thou  hast  more  impudence 
than  one  can  in  reason  expect :  I  shall  nave  an 
esteem  for  thee.  Well,  and — ha,  ha,  ha  !  well,  go 
on  ;  and  what  did  you  say  to  her  grace  ? 

Val.  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordinary. 


Tut.  Not  ;i  word,  a-  I  hope  to  be  saved;  an  ar 
rant  lajisus  linyuir  !  Conic,  bt  us  talk  of  something 

\Vell  !    but  how  (lid  you  acquit  yourself? 
Tut.    Tool),  piiiih  !    nothing   at  all  ;    I  only  rallied 
with    yon.      A  woman  of  ordinary  r.ink  was  a  little 

ma,  an.l   I   t"M    l»  r    son  •ttmiu'    or 
I'.ntli  !    I  know  not  what.      ('.•me.  i 
tiling  el-e.  [Hum*  a  tony. 

>  I.    1 1  an;:  i>im  !    let  him  alone  ;   he  has  a  miud 
we  ,-honM  iir, 

Tut.    Valniiiue.   I    supped    last    ni^ht   with 
mistress,  and  her  uncle,  old  Foresight":  I  think  \our 
father  lies  at  Foresight's. 

Vul.    \ 

Tut.  Upon  my  soul,  Angelica's  a  fine  woman  ! 
And  so  is  Mr>.  Foresight,  tfnd  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frail. 

Scand.  Yes;  Mrs.  Frail  is  a  very  fine  woman; 
we  all  know  her. 

Tat.  Oh  !  that  is  not  fair. 

Scand.  What? 

Tat.  To  toll — 

Scand.  To  tell  what  ?  Why,  what  do  you  know  of 
Mrs.  Frail  ? 

Tat.  Who,  I?  Upon  honour,  I  don't  know  whether 
she  be  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  but  by  the  smoothness 
of  her  chin,  and  roundness  of  her  hips. 

Scand.  No  ! 

Tat.  No. 

Scand.  She  say?  otherwise, 

Tat.  Impossible  ! 

Scand.  Yes,  faith  !    Ask  Valentine  else. 

Tat.  Why,  then,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  believe 
a  woman  only  obliges  a  man  to  secrecy,  that  she 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  herself. 

Scand.  No  doubt  on't.  Well,  but  has  she  done 
you  wrong  or  no  ?  You  have  succeeded  with  her, 
eh? 

Tut.  Though  I  have  more  honour  than  to  tell 
first,  I  have  more  manners  than  to  contradict  what 
a  lady  has  declared. 

Scand.  Well,  you  own  it  ? 

Tat.  I  am  strangely  surprised  !  Yes,  yes  ;  I  can 
not  deny  it,  if  she  taxes  me  with  it. 

Scand.  She'll  be  here  by-and-by ;  she  sees  Valen 
tine  every  morning. 

Tat.   How? 

Val.  She  does  me  the  favour — I  mean,  of  a  visit 
sometimes.  I  did  not  think  she  had  granted  more 
to  anybody. 

Scand.  Nor  I,  faith  !  But  Tattle  does  not  use  to 
belie  a  lady;  it  is  contrary  to  his  character.  How 
one  may  be  deceived  in  a  woman,  Valentine ! 

Tat.  Nay,  what  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ? 

Scand.  I'm  resolved  I'll  ask  her. 

Tat.  Oh,  barbarous  !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me — 

Scand.  No ;  you  told  us. 

Tat.  And  bid  me  ask  Valentine  ? 

Val.  What  did  I  say  ?  I  hope  you  won't  bring  me 
to  confess  an  answer,  when  you  never  asked  me  the 
question. 

Tat.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  inhuman 
proceeding— 

r.//.  Nay,  if  you  have  known  Scandal  thus  long, 
and  cannot  avoid  such  a  palpable  decoy  as  this  was; 
the  ladies  have  a  line  time,  whose  reputations  are  in 
r'our  keeping. 

Re-enter  JEREMY 

Sir,  Mrs.  Frail  has  sent  to  know  if  you  are 
tirrinj;. 

Shew  her  up  when  she  comes.  [Exit  JEREMY. 
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Tat.  I'll  begone. 
Vol.  You'll  meet  her. 
Tat.  Is  there  not  a  back  way  ? 
Val.  If  there  were,  you  have  more  discretion  tha 
to  give  Scandal  such  an  advantage ;  why,  your  run 
ning  away  will  prove  all  that  he  can  tell  her. 

fat.  Scandal,  you  will  not  be  so  ungenerous.  Oh 
I  shall  lose  my  reputation  of  secrecy  for  ever, 
shall  never  be  received  but  upon  public  days  ;  am 
my  visits  will  never  be  admitted  beyond  a  drawing 
room  :   I  shall  never  see  a  bed-chamber  again,  neve 
be  locked  in  a  closet,  nor  run  behind  a  screen,  o 
under  a  table ;  never  be  distinguished  among 
waiting-women  by  the  name  of  trusty  Mr.  Tattle 
more.     You  will  not  be  so  cruel  ? 

Val.  Scandal,  have  pity  on  him;  he'll  yield  to 
any  conditions. 
L    Tat.  Any,  any  terms '. 

Scand.  Come,  then,  sacrifice  half  a  dozen  women 
of  good  reputation  to  me  presently.  Come,  where 
are  you  familiar  ?  And  see  that  they  are  women  o 
quality,  too ;  the  first  quality. 

Tat.  'Tis  very  hard.  Won't  a  baronet's  lady  pass  ? 
Scand.  No ;  nothing  under  a  right  honourable. 
Tat.    Oh,    inhuman  ?     You   don't   expect   their 
names? 

Scand.  No,  their  titles  shall  serve. 
Tat.  Alas  !  that  is  the  same  thing  !    Pray  spare 
me  their  titles  ;   I'll  describe  their  persons. 

Scand.  Well,  begin,  then.  But  take  notice,  if 
you  are  so  ill  a  painter,  that  I  cannot  know  the  per 
son  by  your  picture  of  her,  you  must  be  condemned, 
like  other  bad  painters,  to  write  the  name  at  the 
bottom. 

Tat.  Well,  first,  then— 
Mrs.  F.  [Within.]  No,  no;  bid  them  wait. 
Tat.  Oh,  unfortunate  !    :he's  come  already.    Will 
you  have  patience  till  another  time  ?  I'll  double  the 
number. 

Scand.  Well,  on  that  condition — Take  heed  you 
don't  fail  me. 

Enter  Mrs.  FRAIL. 

Mrt.  F.  I  shall  get  a  fine  reputation,  by  coming 
to  see  fellows  in  a  morning  !  Scandal,  you  devil,  are 
you  here,  too?  Oh  !  Mr.  Tattle,  everything  is  safe 
with  you,  we  know. 

Scand.  Tattle  ! 

Tat.  Mum — Oh!  madam,  you  do  me  too  much 
honour. 

Val.  Well,  Lady  Galloper,  how  does  Angelica  ? 

Mrt  F.  Angelica  ?  Manners ! 

Val.  What,  you  will  allow  an  absent  lover — 

Mrt  F.  No;  I'll  allow  a  lover  present  with  his 
mistress  to  be  particular  ;  but,  otherwise,  I  think 
his  passion  ought  to  give  place  to  his  manners. 

Val.  But  what  if  he  has  more  passion  than  man 
ners? 

Mrt  F.  Then  let  him  marry,  and  reform. 

Val.  Marriage,  indeed,  may  qualify  the  fury  of 
his  passion ;  but  it  very  rarely  amends  a  man's 
manners. 

Mr*.  F.  You  are  the  most  mistaken  in  the  world ; 
there  is  no  creature  perfectly  civil,  but  a  husband : 
for  in  a  little  time,  he  grows  only  rude  to  his  wife ; 
and  that  is  the  highest  good  breeding,  for  it  begets 
his  civility  to  other  people.  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
news ;  but  I  suppose  you  heard  your  brother  Ben 
jamin  is  landed  ;  and  my  brother  Foresight's  daugh 
ter  is  come  out  of  the  country  :  I  assure  you,  there's 
a  match  talked  of  by  the  old  people.  Well,  if  he 
be  but  as  great  a  sea  beast,  as  she  is  a  land  monster, 


we  shall  have  a  most  amphibious  breed ;  the  pro 
geny  will  be  all  otters:  he  has  been  bred  at  sea; 
and  she  has  never  been  out  of  the  country. 

Val.  Plague  take  them  !  their  conjunction  bodes 
no  good,  I'm  sure. 

Mrt.  F.  Now  you  talk  of  conjunction,  my  brother 
Foresight  has  cast  both  their  nativities,  and  prog 
nosticates  an  admiral,  and  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  be  the  issue  male  of  their  two  bodies.  'Tis 
the  most  superstitious  old  fool !  He  would  have 
persuaded  me  that  this  was  an  unlucky  day,  and 
would  not  let  me  come  abroad  :  but  I  invented  a 
the  dream,  and  sent  him  to  Artemidorus  for  interpre 
tation,  and  so  stole  out  to  see  you.  Well,  and  what 
will  you  give  me  now?  what  will  you  "ive  me  Mr 
Tattle  ? 

Tat.  I  ?  My  soul,  madam. 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh!  no,  I  thank  you;  I  have  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  my  own.  Well ;  but  I'll  come 
and  see  you  one  of  these  mornings :  I  hear  you 
have  a  great  many  pictures. 

Tat.  I  have  a  pretty  good  collection  at  your  ser 
vice  ;  some  originals. 

Scand.  Hang  him !  he  has  nothing  but  the  Sea 
sons,  and  the  Twelve  Caesars,  paltry  copies ;  and 
the  Five  Senses,  as  ill-represented  as  they  are  in 
himself ;  and  he  himself  is  the  only  original  you 
will  see  there. 

Mrt.  F.  Ay,  but  I  hear  he  has  a  closet  of  beauties. 

Scand.  Yes ;  all  that  have  done  him  favours,  if 
you  will  believe  him. 

Mrt.  F.  Ay  !  let  me  see  those,  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tat.  Oh !  madam,  those  are  sacred  to  love  and 
contemplation.  No  man  but  the  painter  and  my- 
self  was  ever  blest  with  the  sight. 

Mrt.  F.  Well,  but  a  woman^ 

Tat.  Nor  woman,  till  she  consented  to  have  her 
picture  there,  too ;  for  then  she  is  obliged  to  keep 
'he  secret. 

Scand.  No,  no !  come  to  me  if  you'd  see  pic 
tures. 

Mrt.  F.  You  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith  !  I  can  shew  you  your  own 
picture,  and  most  of  your  acquaintance,  to  the  life, 
and  as  like  as  at  Kueller's. 

Mr*.  F.  Oh  !  lying  creature  !  Valentine,  does 
not  he  lie  ?  I  can't  believe  a  word  he  says. 

Val.  No,  indeed ;  he  speaks  truth  now ;  for,  as 
Tattle  has  pictures  of  all  thai  has  granted  him  fa 
vours,  he  has  the  pictures  of  all  that  has  refused 
lira ;  if  satires,  characters,  and  lampoons  are  pic- 
ures. 

Scand.  Yes ;  mine  are  most  in  black  and  white ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  set  out  in  their  true  colours, 
both  men  and  women.  I  can  shew  you  pride,  folly, 
iffectation,  wantonness,  inconstancy,  covctousness, 
lissimulation.  malice,  and  ignorance,  all  in  one 
)iece.  Then,  I  can  shew  you  lying,  foppery,  va 
nity,  cowardice,  bragging,  and  ugliness,  in  another 
liece  :  and  yet  one  of  these  is  a  celebrated  beauty, 
nd  t'other  a  professed  beau.  I  have  some  hiero- 
rlyphics,  too. 

Mrt.  F.  Come,  let's  hear  them. 

Scand.  I  have  a  lawyer  with  a  hundred  hands, 
wo  heads,  and  but  one  face ;  a  divine,  with  two 
aces,  and  one  head ;  and  I  have  a  soldier,  with  his 
rains  in  his  belly,  and  his  heart  where  his  head 
hould  be. 

Tat.  And  no  head  ? 
Scand.  No  head. 

Mrt.  F.  Pooh  !  this  is  all  invention.  Well,  I'll 
orae,  if  it  be  but  to  disprove  you. 
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pricking  your  thumbs  to  write  poor  innocent  ser 
vants'  names  in  blood,  about  a  little  nutmeg-grater 
which  she  had  forgot  in  the  caudle-cup. 

For.  I  defy  you,  hussy  !  but  I'll  remember  this. 
I'll  be  revenged  on  you,  cockatrice  !  I'll  hamper 
you  !  You  have  your  fortune  in  your  own  hands ! 
but  I'll  find  a  way  to  make  your  lover,  your  prodi 
gal  spendthrift  gallant,  Valentine,  pay  for  all,  I  will. 
I  will  have  patience,  since  it  is  the  will  of  the  stars 
that  I  should  be  thus  tormented;  this  is  the  effect 
of  the  malicious  conjunctions  and  oppositions  in  the 
third  house  of  my  nativity ;  there  the  curse  of 
kindred  was  foretold.  But  I  will  have  my  doors 
locked  up  ;  I'll  punish  you  ;  not  a  man  shall  enter 
my  house. 

Any.  Do,  uncle  ;  lock  them  up  quickly,  before 
my  aunt  comes  home ;  you'll  have  a  letter  for  ali 
mony  to-morrow  morning  !  But  let  me  begone  first ; 
and  then  let  no  mankind  come  near  the  house :  but 
converse  with  spirits  and  the  celestial  signs :  the 
bull,  and  the  ram,  and  the  goat.  Bless  me  !  there 
are  a  great  many  homed  beasts  among  the  twelve 
signs,  uncle  !  But  cuckolds  go  to  heaven  ! 

For.  But  there's  but  one  virgin  among  the  twelve 
signs,  spitfire  !  but  one  virgin  ! 

Any.  Nor  there  had  not  been  that  one,  if  she  had 
had  to  do  with  anything  but  astrologers,  uncle  ! 
That  makes  my  aunt  go  abroad. 

For.  How,  how  !  is  that  the  reason  ?  Come,  you 
know  something  ;  tell  me,  and  I'll  forgive  you  ;  do, 
good  niece.  Come,  you  shall  have  my  coach  and 
horses  ;  faith  and  troth,  you  shall.  Does  my  wife 
complain  ?  Come,  I  know  women  tell  one  another. 

Any.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

For.  Do  you  laugh  ?  Well,  gentlewoman,  I'll — 
But,  come,  be  a  good  girl ;  don't  perplex  your  poor 
uncle  !  Tell  me — Won't  you  speak  ?  Od  !  I'll — 

Enter  JAMES, 

James.  Sir  Sampson  is  coming  to  wait  upon  you, 
sir.  k  [Ejcit. 

Ang.  Good  b'ye,  iwicle.  Call  me  a  chair.  I'll 
find  out  my  aunt,  and  tell  her  she  must  not  come 
home.  [Exit. 

For.  I  am  so  perplexed  and  vexed,  I  am  not  fit 
to  receive  him ;  I  shall  scarce  recover  myself  be 
fore  the  hour  be  past.  Go,  nurse,  and  bid  them  tell 
Sir  Sampson  I'm  ready  to  wait  on  him. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

For.  Well — why,  if  I  were  born  to  be  a  cuckold, 
there's  no  more  to  be  said  !  He  is  here  already. 

Enter  Sir  SAMPSON  LEGEND,  ivith  a  paper. 

Sir  S.  Nor  no  more  to  be  done,  old  boy  ;  that  is 
plain — here  it  is,  I  have  it  in  my  hand,  old  Ptolemy  ; 
I'll  make  the  ungracious  prodigal  know  who  begat 
him;  I  will,  old  Nostrodamus.  What,  I  warrant, 
my  son  thought  nothing  belonged  to  a  father  but 
forgiveness  and  affection  ;  no  authority,  no  correc 
tion,  no  arbitrary  power ;  nothing  to  be  done,  but 
for  him  to  offend,  and  me  to  pardon  !  I  warrant 
you,  if  he  danced  till  doomsday,  ho  thought  I  were 
to  pay  the  piper.  Well,  but  here  it  is  under  black 
and  white,  siynatum,  siyillatum,  and  dtliberatum — 
that,  as  soon  as  my  son  Benjamin  is  arrived,  he 
is  to  make  over  to  him  his  right  of  inheritance. 
Where's  my  daughter  that  is  to  be,  eh  !  old  Merlin? 
Body  of  me  !  I'm  so  glad  I'm  revenged  on  this  un- 
dutiful  rogue ! 

•  For.  Odso !  let  me  see  ;  let  me  see  the  paper. 
Ay,  faith  and  troth,  here  it  is,  if  it  will  but  hold  ; 
1  wish  things  wore  done,  and  the  conveyance  made. 


When  was  this  signed?  what  hour?  Odso!  you 
should  have  consulted  me  for  the  time.  Well,  'but 
we'll  make  haste. 

Sir  S.  Haste  !  ay,  ay,  haste  enough  ;  my  son  Ben 
will  be  in  town  to-night ;  I  have  ordered  my  lawyer 
to  draw  up  writings  of  settlement  and  jointure  ;  all 
shall  be  done  to-night.  No  matter  for  the  time  ; 
pr'ythee,  brother  Foresight,  leave  superstition  : 
there's  no  time  but  the  time  present;  there's  no 
more  to  be  said  of  what's  past ;  and  all  that  is  to 
come  will  happen.  If  the  sun  shine  by  day,  and 
the  stars  by  night — why,  we  shall  know  one  an 
other's  faces  without  the  help  of  a  candle ;  arid  that's 
all  the  stars  are  good  for. 

For.  How,  how,  Sir  Sampson  ?  that  all  ?  Give 
me  leave  to  contradict  you,  and  tell  you,  you  are 
ignorant. 

Sir  S.  I  tell  you,  I  am  wise  ;  and  sapiens  domina- 
bitur  astris ;  there's  Latin  for  you  to  prove  it,  and 
an  argument  to  confound  your  Ephemeris.  Igno 
rant  !  I  tell  you  I  have  travelled,  old  Fercu  !  and 
know  the  globe.  I  have  seen  the  antipodes,  where 
the  sun  rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  noon-day. 

For.  But  I  tell  you  I  have  travelled,  and  tra 
velled  in  the  celestial  spheres  ;  know  the  signs  and 
the  planets,  and  their  houses;  can  judge  of  motions, 
direct  and  retrograde  ;  of  sextiles,  quadrates,  trines, 
and  oppositions ;  fiery  trigons,  and  aquatical  tri- 
gons;  know  whether  life  shall  be  long  or  short, 
happy  or  unhappy;  whether  diseases  are  curable 
or  incurable ;  if  journeys  shall  be  prosperous,  un 
dertakings  successful,  or  goods  stolen,  recovered : 
I  know — 

Sir  S.  I  know  the  length  of  the  emperor  of  China's 
foot ;  have  kissed  the  great  mogul's  slipper,  and 
rid  a  hunting  upon  an  elephant  with  the  chain  of 
Tartary.  Body  o'me  !  I  have  made  a  cuckold  of  a 
king;  and  the  present  majesty  of  Bantam  is  the 
issue  of  these  loins. 

For.  I  know  when  travellers  lie,  or  speak  truth, 
when  they  don't  know  it  themselves. 

Sir  S.  I  have  known  an  astrologer  made  a  cuck 
old  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star. 

For.  What  !  does  he  twit  me  with  my  wife,  too  ? 
I  must  be  better  informed  of  this.  [Aside.]  Do  you 
mean  my  wife,  Sir  Sampson  ?  Though  you  made 
a  cuckold  of  the  king  of  Bantam,  yet,  by  the  body 
of  the  sun — 

Sir  S.  By  the  horns  of  the  moon,  you  would  say. 
brother  Capricorn. 

For.  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  thou  modern  Man- 
deville ;  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type 
of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude.  Take  back 
your  paper  of  inheritance  ;  send  your  son  to  sea 
again.  I'll  wed  my  daughter  to  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  ere  she  shall  incorporate  with  a  contem- 
ner  of  sciences  and  a  defamer  of  virtue. 

Sir  S.  [Aside.]  Body  o'me  !  I  have  gone  too  far; 
I  must  not  provoke  honest  Albuiuazer.  An  Egyp 
tian  mummy  is  an  illustrious  creature,  m/  trusty 
hieroglyphic;  and  may  have  significations  of  futu 
rity  about  him.  Odsbud  !  I  would  my  son  were  an 
Egyptian  mummy  for  thy  sake.  What !  thou  art 
not  angry  for  a  jest,  my  good  Haly  ?  I  reverence 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  all  my  heart.  What  ! 
I'll  make  tbee  a  present  of  a  mummy.  Now  I 
think  on't,  body  o'me!  I  have  a  shoulder  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  that  I  purloined  from  one  of  the* 
pyramids,  powdered  with  hieroglyphics  ;  thou  shalt 
have  it  brought  home  to  thy  house,  and  make  an 
entertainment  for  all  the  philomaths,  and  students 
in  physic  and  astrology,  in  and  about  London. 
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For.    But  what  do   you   know  of  my    wil- 
Sampson  ? 

Sir  S.  Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtue-,;  -MI.- 
is  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  th<*  moon  ; 
nay,  she  is  more  illustrious  than  the  m<>on  ;  for  sin- 
has  her  chastity,  without  her  iucuntim-nry.  'Sbud  ! 
I  was  but  in  jest. 

Enter  JERKM  v. 

How  now  ?  who  sent  for  you,  eh  ?  what  would  you 
have? 

For.  Nay,  if  you  were  but  in  jest — Who's  that 
fellow  ?  I  don't  like  his  physiognomy. 

Sir  S.  [To  JEKKMY.]  My  son,  sir  ?  what  son,  sir  ? 
my  son  Benjamin,  eh  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir;  Rfr.  Valentine,  my  master  !  it  is  the 
(irst  time  he  has  been  abroad  since  his  confinement, 
aud  he  comes  to  pay  his  duty  to  you. 

Sir  S.  Well,  sir  ? 

Enter  VALENTINE 

Jer.  He  is  here,  sir. 

Vol.  Your  blessing,  sir  ! 

Sir  S.  You've  had  it  already,  sir;  I  think  I  sent 
it  you  to-day,  in  a  bill  of  four  thousand  pounds.  A 
great  deal  of  money,  brother  Foi  esi»ht ! 

For.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  iU 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me!  so  do  I.  Harkye  !  Valen 
tine,  if  there  be  too  much,  refund  the  superfluity; 
dost  hear,  boy  ? 

Vol.  Superfluity,  sir  !  it  will  scarcely  pay  my 
debts.  I  hope  yon  will  have  more  indulgence  than 
to  oblige  me  to  those  hard  conditions  which  my  ne 
cessity  signed  to. 

Sir  S.  Sir  !  how,  I  beseech  you,  what  were  you 
pleased  to  intimate  concerning  indulgence  ? 

Vol.  Why,  sir,  that  you  would  not  go  to  the  ex 
tremity  of  the  conditions,  but  release  me  at  least 
fiom  some  part. 

Sir  S.  Oh !  sir,  I  understand  you  ;  that's  all,  eh  ? 

VaL  Yes,  sir ;  all  that  I  presume  to  ask ;  but 
what  you,  out  of  fatherly  fondness,  will  be  pleased 
to  add,  will  be  doubly  welcome. 

Sir  S.  Here's  a  rogue,  brother  Foresight,  makes 
a  bargain  under  hand  and  seal  in  the  morning,  and 
would  be  released  from  it  in  the  afternoon  !  here's  a 
rogue,  dog!  here's  conscience  and  honesty  !  This 
is  your  wit  now,  this  is  the  morality  of  your  wit ! 
You  are  a  wit,  and  have  been  a  beau,  and  may  be 
a — Why,  sirrah  !  is  it  not  here  under  hand  and 
seal  ?  Can  you  deny  it  ? 

VaL  Sir,  I  don't  deny  it  i 

Sir  S.  Sirrah,  you'll  be  hanged  ;  I  shall  live  to 
see  you  go  up  Holborn-hill.  Has  he  not  a  rogue's 
face?  Speak,  brother ;  you  understand  physio 
gnomy  ;  a  hanging  look  to  me ;  of  all  my  boys  the 
most  unlike  me.  He  has  a  d— — d  Tyburn  face, 
without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

For.  Hum!  Truly,  I  don't  care  to  discourage  a 
young  man ;  he  has  a  violent  death  in  his  face ;  but 
I  hope  no  danger  of  hanging. 

VaL  Sir,  is  this  usage  for  your  son  ?  For  that 
old  weather-headed  fool,  I  know  how  to  laugh  at 
him  ;  but  you,  sir — 

fSir  S.  You,  sir  !  and  you,  sir  !  Why,  who  are 
you,  sir  ? 

yal.  Your  son,  sir. 

Sir  S.  That's  more  than  I  know,  sir ;  and  I  be 
lieve  not. 

Yul.  Faith  !  I  hope  uot. 


Sir  .V.  \Vli.it,  u, ,•;!•;  y-r.;  have  your  mother  a 
v.  h  >ni  ''.  Did  you  cvi  r  IP-  ir  the  like  ?  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ? '  Body  o'  i  . 

I'al.  I  would  have  an  excuse  for  your  barbarity 
:mil  umiatur 

•Sir  .V.  Hxc-uso  !  Itnpudvnce  !  Why,  sirrah, 
mayn't  I  do  what  I  please?  ar<-  m-t  you 
did  not  I  beget  you  ?  ami  might  not  I  have-  chosen 
whether  I  would  have  begot  you  or  no  ?  Oons  !  who 
are  you  ?  whence  came  you  ?  what  brought  you 
iut  »  the  world?  how  came  you  here,  sir?  here,  t« 
stand  here,  upon  those  two  legs,  and  look  erect, 
with  that  audacious  face,  eh?  Answer  me  that. 
Did  you  come  a  volunteer  into  the  world  ?  or  did  I, 
with  the  lawful  authority  of  a  parent,  press  you  to 
the  service  ? 

I  'al.  I  know  no  more  why  I  came,  than  you  do 
why  you  called  me.  But  here  I  am ;  and  if  you 
don't  mean  to  provide  for  me,  I  desire  you  would 
leave  me  as  you  found  me. 

Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  uncase,  strip, 
and  go  naked  out  of  the  world  as  you  came  into  it. 

VaL  My  clothes  are  soon  put  off;  but  you  must 
also  divest  me  of  my  reason,  thought,  passions,  in 
clinations,  affections,  appetites,  senses,  and  the  nbge 
train  of  attendants  that  you  begot  along  with  me. 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me  !  what,  a  many-headed  monster 
have  I  propagated ! 

VaL  I  am  of  myself,  a  plain,  easy,  simple  crea 
ture  ;  and  to'be  kept  at  small  expense :  but  the  re 
tinue  that  you  gave  me  are  craving  and  invincible; 
they  are  so  many  devils  that  you  have  raised,  and 
will  have  employment. 

Sir  S.  Oons  !  what  had  I  to  do  to  get  children  ? 
tJan't  a  private  man  be  born  without  all  these  fol 
lowers  ?  why,  nothing  under  an  emperor  should  be 
born  with  appetites  ;  why,  at  this  rate,  a  fellow  that 
has  but  a  groat  in  his  pocket  may  have  a  stomach 
capable  of  a  ten  shilling  ordinary. 

Jer.  Nay,  that's  as  clear  as  the  sun ;  I'll  make 
oath  of  it  before  any  justice  in  Middlesex. 

Sir  S.  Here's  a  cormorant,  too !  'Sbeart !  this 
fellow  were  not  born  with  you  ?  I  did  not  beget  him, 
did  I? 

Jer.  By  the  provision  that's  made  for  you,  you 
might  have  begot  me,  too.  Nay,  and  to  tell  your 
worship  another  truth,  I  believe  you  did ;  for  I  find 
I  was  born  with  those  same  whoreson  appetite*,  too, 
that  my  master  speaks  of. 

Sir  S.  Why,  look  you  there  now  !  I'll  maintain 
it,  that,  by  the  rule  of  right  reason,  this  fellow 
ought  to  have  been  born  without  a  palate.  'Sheart ! 
what  should  he  do  with  a  distinguishing  taste  ?  I 
warrant,  now,  he'd  rather  eat  a  pheasant  than  a 
piece  of  poor  John  :  and  smell,  now ;  why,  I  war 
rant,  he  can  smell,  and  loves  perfume  above  a 
stink  :  why,  there's  it ;  and  music — don't  you  love 
music,  scoundrel  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear,  sir,  as  to 
jigs  and  country-dances,  and  the  like.  I  don't  much 
matter  your  solos  or  sonatas  ;  they  give  me  the 
spleen. 

Sir  S.  The  spleen  !  II a,  ha,  ha  !  A  pox  confound 
you  !  Solos  or  sonatas  !  Oons !  whose  son  are  you, 
muckworm  ? 

Jer.  I  am,  by  my  father,  the  son  of  a  chairman ; 
my  mother  sold  oysters  in  winter,  and  cucumbers 
in  summer:  and  I  came  up  stairs  into  the  world; 
for  I  was  born  in  a  cellar. 

For.  By  your  looks  you  shall  go  up  stairs  out  of 
the  world,  too,  friend. 

Sir  S    And  if  this  rogue  were  anatomited  now, 
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aud  dissected,  he  has  his  vessels  of  digestion  and 
concoction,  and  so  forth,  large  enough  for  the  in 
side  of  a  cardinal;  this  son  of  a  cucumber  !  These 
things  are  unaccountable  and  unreasonable.  Body 
o'  me  !  why  were  I  not  a  b<  ai-,  that  my  cubs  might 
have  lived  upon  sucking  .their  paws?  Nature  has 
been  provident  only  to  bears  and  spiders ;  the  one 
has  its  nutriment  in  its  own  hands ;  and  the  other 
spins  its  habitation  out  of  its  own  entrails. 

Val.  Fortune  was  provident  enough  to  supply  all 
the  necessities  of  my  nature,  if  I  had  my  right  in 
heritance. 

Sir  S.  Again  !  Oons  !  haven't  you  four  thousand 
pounds?  If  I  had  it  again  1  would  not  give  thee  a 
groat.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  turn  pelican, 
and  feed  thee  out  of  my  own  vitals.  Odsheart !  live 
by  your  wits  ;  you  are  always  fond  of  the  wits.  Now 
let's  sec  if  you  have  wit  enough  to  keep  yourself. 
Your  brother  will  be  in  town  to-night,  or  to-mor 
row  morning;  and  then,  look  you  perform  cove 
nants;  and  so  your  friend  and  servant.  Come, 
brother  Foresight.  [Exit  with  FORESIGHT. 

Jer.   I  told  you  what  your  visit  would  come  to. 

Val.  'Tis  as  much  as  I  expected.  I  did  not  come 
to  see  him ;  I  came  to  see  Angelica ;  but  since  she 
was  gone  abroad,  it  was  easily  turned  another  way, 
and  at  least  looked  well  on  my  side.  What's  here  ? 
Mrs.  Foresight  and  Mrs.  Frail !  They  are  earnest. 
I'll  avoid  them.  Come  this  way,  and  go  and  inquire 
when  Angelica  will  return.  [Exit  with  JEREMY. 

Enter  Mrs.  FORESIGHT  and  Mrs.  FRAIL. 

Mrs.  F.  What  have  you  to  do  to  watch  me  ? 
'Slife  !  I'll  do  what  I  please.  * 

Mrt.  Far.  You  will  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  marry,  will  I  !  A  great  piece  of 
business  to  go  to  Covent  Garden,  to  take  a  turn  in 
a  hackney-coach  with  one's  friend  !  4 

Mrs.  For.  Nay,  two  or  three  turns,  I'll  take  my 
oath. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  what  if  I  took  twenty  ?  I  warrant, 
if  you  had  been  there,  it  had  only  been  innocent 
recreation  !  Lord  !  where' s  the  comfort  of  this  life, 
if  we  can't  have  the  happiness  of  conversing  where 
we  like  ? 

Mrs.  For.  But  can't  you  converse  at  home  ?  I 
own  it,  I  think  there's  no  happiness  like  conversing 
with  aa  agreeable  man ;  I  don't  quarrel  at  that,  nor 
I  don't  think  but  your  conversation  was  very  inno 
cent.  But  the  place  is  public  ;  and  to  be  seen  with 
a  man  in  a  hackney-coach  is  scandalous.  What  if 
anybody  else  should  have  seen  you  alight,  as  I  did  ? 
How  can  anybody  be  happy,  while  they  are  in  per 
petual  fear  of  being  seen  and  censured  ?  Besides, 
it  would  not  only  reflect  upon  you,  sister,  but  on 
me. 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh  !  here's  a  clutter  i  Why  should  it 
reflect  upon  you  ?  I  don't  doubt  but  you  have 
thought  yourself  happy  in  a  hackney-coach  before 
now  !  If  I  had  gone  to  Knightsbridge,  or  to  Chel 
sea,  or  to  Spring  Gardens,  or  to  Barn  Elms,  with  a 
man  alone,  something  might  have  been  said. 

Mrs.  For.  Why,  was  I  ever  in  any  of  those  places  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  sister  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Was  I  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  For.  You  have  been  at  a  worse  place. 

Mrs  F.  I  at  a  worse  place,  and  with  a  man  ? 

Mm.  For.  I  suppose  you  would  not  go  alone  to 
the  World's-end. 

Mrs.  F.  The  World  s-end  !  What,  do  you  mean 
to  banter  me  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Poor  innocent !     You  don't  know  that 


there  is  a  place  called  the  Wovld's-end  ?  I'll  swear, 
you  can  keep  your  countenance  purely  !  you'd  make 
an  admirable  player ! 

Mrs.  F.  I'll  swear  you  have  a  great  deal  of  con 
fidence,  and,  in  my  mind,  too  much  for  the  stage. 

Mr*.  For.  Very  well ;  that  will  appear  who  ha* 
most.  You  never  were  at  the  Worldrs-end  ? 

Mrt.  F.  No. 

Mrs.  For.  You,  deny  it  positively  to  my  face  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Your  face  ?     What's  your  face  ? 

Mrs.  For.  No  matter  for  that ;  it's  as  good  a  face 
as  your's. 

Mrt.  F.  Not  by  a  dozen  years'  wearing.  But  I 
do  deny  it  positively  to  your  face,  then. 

Mrs.  For.  I'll  allow  you  now  to  find  fault  with 
my  face;  for,  I'll  swear  your  impudence  has  put 
me  out  of  countenance.  But  look  you  here  now, 
where  did  you  lose  this  gold  bodkin  ?  Oh  !  sister, 
sister  ! 

Mrs.  F.  My  bodkin  ! 

Mrs.  For.  Nay,  'tis  your's ;  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did  you 
find  this  bodkin  ?  Oh  !  sister,  sister  !  sister  every 
way  ! 

Mrs.  For.  Oh !  devil  on't !  that  I  could  not  dis 
cover  her  without  betraying  myself !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  F.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  sister,  that 
one  should  take  great  care,  when  one  makes  a  thrust 
in  fencing,  not  to  lay  open  one's  self. 

Mrs.  For.  It  is  very  true,  sister.  Well,  since  ail's 
out,  and,  as  you  say,  since  we  are  both  wounded, 
let  us  do  what  is  often  done  in  duels,  take  care  of 
one  another,  and  grow  better  friends  than  before. 

Mr*.  F.  With  all  my  heart.  Well,  give  me  your 
hand,  in  token  of  sisterly  secrecy  and  affection. 

Mrs.  For.  Here  it  is,  with  all  my  heart. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  to  tell  truth,  and  speak  openly  one 
to  another,  I'm  afraid  the  world  have  observed  us 
more  than  we  have  observed  one  another.  You 
have  a  rich  husband,  and  are  provided  lor:  lam 
at  a  loss,  and  have  no  great  stock  either  of  fortune 
or  reputation,  and,  therefore,  must  look  sharply 
about  me.  Sir  Sampson  has  a  son  that  is  expected 
to-night ;  and,  by  the  account  I  have  heard  of  his 
education,  can  be  no  conjurer.  The  estate,  you 
know,  is  to  be  made  over  to  him.  Now,  if  I  could 
wheedle  him,  sister,  eh  ?  you  understand  me  ? 

Mrs.  For.  I  do  ;  and  will  help  you,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power.  And  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  that 
falls  out  luckily  enough ;  my  awkward  daughter-in- 
law,  who,  you  know,  is  designed  to  be  his  wife,  is 
grown  fond  of  Mr.  Tattle;  now,  if  we  can  improve 
that,  and  make  her  have  an  aversion  for  the  booby, 
it  may  go  a  great  way  towards  his  liking  you.  Here 
they  come  together;  and  let  us  contrive  some  way 
or  other  to  leave  them  together. 

Enter  TATTLE  and  Miss  PRUE. 

Miss  P.  Mother,  mother,  mother,  look  you  here  ! 

Mrs.  For.  Fie,  fie,  miss,  how  you  bawl !  Besides, 
I  have  told  you,  you  must  not  call  me  mother. 

Miss  P.  What  must  I  call  you,  then  ?  are  you  not 
my  father's  wife? 

Mrs.  For.  Madam ;  you  must  say  madam. 

Miss  P.  Look  you  here,  madam,  then,  what  Mr. 
Tattle  has  given  me.  Look  you  here,  cousin;  here's 
a  snuff-box  ;  nay,  there's  snuff  in't :  here,  will  you 
have  any  ?  Oh,  good  !  how  sweet  it  is  !  Mr.  Tat 
tle  is  all  over  sweet;  his  peruke  is  sweet,  and  his 
gloves  are  sweet,  and  his  handkerchief  is  sweet, 
pure  sweet,  sweeter  ttan  roses ;  smell  him,  mother 
— madam,  I  mean.  He  gave  me  this  ring  fora  kiss. 


SCKKE    I.] 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


Tat.  Oh,  He',    miss;    you  must  not  kiss  and  tell. 

Mitt  P.  Yes,  I  m;iy  tell  my  mother.  And  he  says 
he'll  give  me  something  to  make  me  smell  so.  Oh  ! 
pray,  lend  me  your  handkerchief.  Smell,  cousin  ; 
is  it  not  pure  ?  It's  belter  than  lavender,  mun.  I'm 
resolved  I  won't  let  nurse  put  any  more  lavender 
among  my  clothes,  eh  !  cousin  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Fie,  miss  ! 

Tat.  Ob  !  madam,  you  are  too  severe  upon  miss; 
you  must  not  find  fault  with  her  pretty  simplicity  ; 
it  becomes  her  strangely.  Pretty  miss,  don't  let 
them  persuade  you  out  of  your  innocency. 

Mn.  For.  I  wish  you  don't  persuade  her  out  of 
her  innocency. 

Tat.  Who,  I,  madam  ?  Oh,  lord  !  how  can  your 
ladyship  have  such  a  thought?  sure,  you  don't  know 
me. 

Mrt.  F.  Ah  !  devil,  sly  devil !  He's  as  close,  sis 
ter,  as  a  confessor.  He  thinks  we  don't  observe  him. 

Tat.  Upon  reputation — Oh,  lord  !  I  swear  I  would 
not  for  the  world. 

Mrt.  F.  Oh,  hang  you  !  who'll  believe  you?  You'll 
be  hanged  before  you'd  confess.  We  know  you— 
she's  very  pretty  !  Lord  !  ne'er  stir  ;  I  don't  know, 
but  I  fancy,  if  I  were  a  man — 

Afiss  P.  How  you  love  to  jeer  one,  cousin  ! 

Mrt.  For.  Harkye  !  sister,  by  my  soul,  the  girl  is 
spoiled  already  :  d'ye  think  she'll  ever  endure  a 
great  lubberly  tarpaulin  ?  'Gad  !  I  warrant  you,  she 
won't  let  him  come  near  her,  after  Mr.  Tattle. 

Mrt.  F.  On  my  soul,  I  am  afraid  not,  eh !  filthy 
creature,  that  smells  all  of  pitch  and  tar  !  Devil 
take  you,  you  confounded  toad  !  you  will  supplant 
the  sailor. 

Mrs.  For.  My  husband  will  hang  us :  he'll  think 
we  brought  them  acquainted. 

Mrt.  F.  Come,  faith,  let  us  begone.  If  my  brother 
Foresight  should  find  us  with  them,  he'd  think  so, 
sure  enough. 

Mrs.  For.  So  he  would  :  but  then,  the  leaving 
them  together  is  as  bad ;  and  he's  such  a  sly  devil, 
he'll  never  miss  an  opportunity. 

Mrs.  F.  I  don't  care  ;  I  won't  be  seen  in  it.  [Exit. 

Mrt.  For.  Well,  Mr.  Tattle,  we  trust  to  your  dis 
cretion.  [Exit. 

Mist  P.  What  makes  them  go  away,  Mr.  Tattle  ? 
What  do  they  mean,  do  you  know  ? 

Tat.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  I  can  guess  ;  but  hang 
me  if  I  know  the  reason  of  it. 

Mitt  P.  Come,  must  not  we  go  too  ? 

Tat.  No,  no ;  they  don't  mean  that. 

Mitt  P.  No !  what  then  ?  What  shall  you  and  I 
do  together? 

Tat.  I  must  make  love  to  you,  pretty  miss ;  will 
you  let  me  make  love  to  you  ? 

Mist  P.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Tat.  Frank,  egad  !  at  least.  What  a  plague  does 
Mrs.  Foresight  mean  by  th'is  civility  ?  Is  it  to  make 
a  fool  of  me  ?  or  does  she  leave  us  together  out  of 
good  morality,  and  do  as  she  would  be  done  by. 
Egad!  I'll  understand  it  so.  [Atide. 

Miss  P.  Well,  and  how  will  you  make  love  to  me  ? 
Come,  I  long  to  have  you  begin.  Must  I  make  love, 
too  ?  You  must  tell  me  how. 

Tat  You  must  let  me  speak,  miss;  yon  must  not 
speak  first.  I  must  ask  you  questions,  and  you  HUM 
answer. 

Mist  P.  What,  is  it  like  the  catechism  ?  Come, 
then,  ask  me. 

Tat.  D'ye  think  you  can  love  me  ? 

Mi«  P.  YPS. 

Tat.  Pooh  !  plague  !   you  must  not  say  yes  al 


ready.     I  sha'u't  care  a  farthing  for  you,  then,  in  a 
twinkling. 

Mist  P.  What  must  I  say,  then  ? 

Tat.  Why,  you  must  say  no  ;  or,  believe  not;  or, 
you  can't  tell. 

Mitt  P.   Why,  must  I  tell  a  lie  then  ? 

Tat.  Yes,  if  you'd  be  well-bred.  All  well-bred 
persons  lie.  Besides,  you  are  a  woman;  \"u  must 
never  .speak  what  you  think:  your  words  mu-t 
tradict  your  thoughts;  but  your  actions  may  con 
tradict  your  words.  So,  when  I  ask  you  if  you  can 
love  me,  you  must  say  no ;  but  you  must  love  iue, 
too.  If  I  tell  you  you  are  handsome,  you  must  deny 
it,  and  say,  I  flatter  you;  but  you  must  think  your 
self  more  charming  than  I  speak  you,  and  like  mo 
for  the  beauty  which  I  say  you  have,  as  much  as  if 
I  had  it  myself.  If  I  ask  you  to  kiss  me.  \ou  must 
be  angry  ;  but  you  must  not  refuse  me.  If  I  ask 
you  for  more,  you  must  be  more  angry  but  more 
complying;  and  as  soon  as  ever  I  make  you  say 
you'll  cry  out,  you  must  be  sure  to  hold  your  tongue. 

Mitt  P.  Oh,  lord  !  I  swear  this  is  pure  !  I  like  it 
better  than  our  old-fashioned  country  way  of  speak 
ing  one's  mind.  And  must  not  you  lie,  too  ? 

Tat.  Hum  !  Yes  ;  but  you  must  believe  I  sp«*ak 
truth. 

Miss  P.  Oh,  gemini !  Well,  I  always  had  a  great 
mind  to  tell  lies ;  but  they  frighted  me,  and  said  it 
was  a  sin. 

Tat.  Well,  my  pretty  creature,  will  you  make  ine 
happy  by  giving  me  a  kiss  ? 

Aliss  P.  No,  indeed  ;  I'm  angry  at  you. 

[nuai  and  kistes  him. 

Tat.  Hold,  hold!  that's  pretty  well:  but  y»u 
should  not  have  given  it  to  me,  but  have  suffered  me 
to  have  taken  it. 

Miss  P.  Well,  we'll  do  it  again. 

Tat.  With  all  my  heart.  Now,  then,  my  little 
angel !  [Kittet  her. 

Mht  P.  Pish  ! 

Tat.  That's  right    Again,  my  charmer ! 


[Kittes  ayain. 
I't  abide  you. 


Mist  P.  Oh,  fie !  nay,  now  I  can* 

Tat.  Admirable  !  That  was  as  well  as  if  you  had 
been  born  and  bred  in  Covent-garden.  And  won't 
you  shew  me,  pretty  miss,  where  your  bed-chamber 
is  ? 

Mitt  P.  No,  indeed,  won't  I :  but  I'll  run  there, 
and  hide  myself  from  you,  behind  the  curtains. 

Tat.  I'll  follow  you. 

Mitt  P.  Ah !  but  I  will  hold  the  door  with  both 
hands,  and  be  angry  ;  and  you  shall  push  me  down 
before  you  come  in. 

Tat.  No,  I'll  come  in  first. 

Mia  P.  Will  you  ?  then  I'll  be  more  angry,  and 
raoie  complying. 

Tat.  Then  I'll  make  you  cry  out. 

Mm  P.  Oh  !  but  you  bha'u't,  for  I'll  hold  mjr 
tongue. 

Tat.  Oh  !  my  dear,  apt  scholar  ! 

Mist  P.  Well,  now  I'll  run.  and  make  more  haste 
than  you.  [fait. 

Tat.  You  shall  not  fly  so  fast  as  I'll  pursue.  ( 
Enter  Nur<c. 

Nurte.  Miss,  miss,  Miss  Prue !    Come  to  your 
father,  child.    Open  the  door,  miss.    I  hear  ym, 
husht!     Oh,  lord!    who's  there?  [Peeps.]    A  mm 
with  her!   [Knockt.]  Won't  you  open  the  door  ?  I'll 
come  in  the  back  way.  [Exit. 

He-fnter  TATTLE  and  Miss  PRITB. 

Mist  P.  Oh,  lord  !  -ho'^  coming :  and  she'll  tell 
mv  father.  What  shall  I  do  now  > 
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[ACT  ii r. 


Tat.  Plague  take  her  !  if  she  had  staid  two  mi 
nutes  longer,  I  should  have  wished  for  her  coming. 

[Atide. 

Miss  P.  Oh,  dear !  what  shall  I  say  ?  Tell  me, 
Mr.  Tattle,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Tat.  There's  no  occasion  for  a  lie  ;  I  could  never 
tell  a  lie  to  no  purpose.  But,  since  we  have  done 
nothing,  we  must  say  nothing,  I  think,  I  hear  her. 
I'll  leave  you  together,  and  come  off  as  you  can. 

[  Thrusts  her  in,  sltuts  the  door,  and  exit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Foresight's  House. 
Enter  VALENTINE,  SCANDAL,  and  ANGELICA. 

Aug.  You  can't  accuse  me  of  inconstancy ;  I 
never  told  you  that  I  loved  you. 

Val.  But  I  can  accuse  you  of  uncertainty,  for  not 
telling  me  whether  you  did  OF  not. 

Any.  You  mistake  indifference  for  uncertainty  ; 
I.  never  had  concern  enough  to  ask  myself  the 
question. 

Scand.  Nor  good-nature  enough  to  answer  him 
that  did  ask  you  :  I'll  say  that  for  you,  madam. 

Ang.  What,  are  you  setting  up  for  good-nature  ? 

Scand.  Only  for  the  affectation  of  it,  as  the  women 
do  for  ill-nature. 

Ang.  Persuade  your  friend  that  it  is  all  affecta 
tion. 

Val.  I  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  the  opinion, 
for  I  know  no  effectual  difference  between  continued 
affectation  and  reality. 

Enter  Sir  SAMPSON  LEGEND,  Mrs.  FRAIL,  TATTLE, 
Miss  PRUE,  and  JAMES. 

Sir  S.  Is  Ben  come  ?  Odso  !  my  son  Ben  come  ? 
Ods  !  I'm  glad  on't.  Where  is  he  ?  I  long  to  see 
him.  Now,  Mrs.  Frail,  you  shall  see  my  son  Ben. 
Body  o'  me  !  he's  the  hopes  of  my  family.  I  haven't 
seen  him  these  three  years :  I  warrant  he's  grown! 
Call  him  in  ;  bid  him  make  haste.  I'm  ready  to  cry 
lor  joy.  [Exit  JAMES. 

Airs.  F.  Now,  miss,  you  shall  see  your  husband. 
[Aside  to  Miss  P. 

MUs  P.  Pish  !  he  shall  be  none  of  my  husband. 
[Aside  to  Mrs.  F. 

Mrs.  F.  Hush!  Well,  he  sha'n't:  leave  that  to 
me.  I'll  beckon  Mr.  Tattle  to  us. 

Any.  Won't  you  stay  and  see  your  brother  ? 

Val.  We  are  the  twin  stars,  and  cannot  shine  in 
one  sphere ;  when  he  rises,  I  must  set.  Besides,  if 
I  should  stay,  I  don't  know  but  my  father,  in  good 
nature,  may  pi-ess  me  to  the  immediate  feigning  the 
deed  of  conveyance  of  my  estate ;  and  I'll  defer  it 
as  long  as  I  can.  Well,  you'll  come  to  a  resolution. 

Any.  I  cannot.  Resolution  must  come  to  me,  or 
I  shall  never  have  one. 

Scand.  Come,  Valentine,  I'll  go  with  you  :  I  have 
something  in  my  head  to  communicate  to  you. 

[Exit  with  VALENTINE. 

Sir  S.  What!  is  my  son  Valentine  gone?  What! 
is  he  sneaked  off,  and  would  not  see  his  brother  ? 
There's  an  unnatural  whelp!  there's  an  ill-natured 
dog!  What !  were  you  here,  too,  madam,  and  couid 
not  keep  him  ?  could  neither  love,  nor  duty,  nor 
natural  affection,  oblige  him  ?  Odsbud  !  madam, 
have  no  more  to  say  to  him ;  he  is  not  worth  your 
consideration.  The  rogue  has  not  a  drachm  of  ge 


nerous  love  about  him  !  all  interest,  all  interest ! 
He's  an  undone  scoundrel,  and  courts  your  estate. 
Body  o'  me  !  he  does  not  care  a  doit  for  your  person. 

Ang.  I  am  pretty  even  with  him,  Sir  Sampson  ; 
for,  if  ever  I  could  have  liked  anything  in  him,  it 
should  have  been  his  estate,  too. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud  !  well  spoken  !  and  you  area  wiser 
woman  than  I  thought  you  were. 

Ang.  If  I  marry,  Sir  Sampson,  I  am  for  a  good 
estate  with  any  man,  and  for  any  man  with  a  good 
estate  :  therefore,  if  I  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice, 
I  declare  I'd  rather  have  you  than  your  son. 

Sir  S.  Faith  and  troth  !  you  are  a  wise  woman ; 
and  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  was  afraid  you 
were  in  love  with  a  reprobate.  Od  !  I  was  sorry  for 
you  with  all  my  heart.  Hang  him,  mongrel !  cast 
him  off.  You  shall  see  the  rogue  shew  himself,  and 
make  love  to  some  desponding  Cadua  of  fourscore 
for  sustenance.  Od  1  I  love  to  see  a  young  spend 
thrift  forced  to  cling  to  an  old  woman  for  support, 
like  ivy  round  a  dead  oak ;  faith  I  do.  I  love  to 
see  them  hug  and  cotton  together,  like  down  upon 
a  thistle. 

Enter  BEN  and  JAMES. 

Ben.  Where's  father  ? 

James.  There,  sir;  his  back's  towards  you.  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  My  son  Ben  t  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy  ! 
Body  o'  me  !  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  father ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud !  and  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss 
me,  boy ;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

[Kisses  him. 

Ben.  Sc,  so  ;  enough,  father.  Mess  !  I'd  rather 
kiss  these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S.  And  so  thou  shalt.  Mrs,  Angelica,  my  son 
Ben. 

Ben.  Forsooth,  if  you  please !  [Salutes  ANG.] 
Nay,  mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here ; 
about  ship,  i'faith  !  [Kisses  Mrs.  F.]  Nay,  and  you, 
too,  my  little  cock-boat !  so.  [Kisses  Miss  P. 

Tat.  Sir,  you're  welcome  ashore. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  friend. 

Sir  S.  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weary  league,  Ben, 
since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ay,  ay !  been  ?  been  far  enough,  and  that 
be  all.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  home  ?  how 
does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val? 

Sir  S.  Dick !  Body  o'  me  !  Dick  has  been  dead 
these  two  years.  I  writ  you  word  when  you  were  at 
Leghorn. 

Ben.  Mess  !  that's  true :  marry,  I  had  forgot. 
Dick  is  dead,  as  you  say.  Well,  and  how  ?  I  have 
a  many  questions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  ben't  mar 
ried  again,  father,  be  you  ? 

Sir  S.  No ;  I  intend  you  shall  marry,  Ben ;  I 
would  not  marry,  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  ?  An'  you  marry- 
again,  why,  then,  I'll  go  to  sea  again  ;  so  there's 
one  for  t'other,  and  that  be  all.  Pray,  don't  let  me 
be  your  hindrance  ;  e'en  marry,  a'  God's  name,  and 
the  wind  sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part,  mayhap,  I 
have  no  mind  to  marry. 

Mrs.  F.  That  would  be  pity,  such  a  handsome 
young  gentleman. 

Ben.  Handsome  !  he,  he,  he  !  Nay,  forsooth,  an' 
you  be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you  ;  for  I  love  my 
jest,  an'  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  said  at  sea. 
But  I'll  tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand  towards 
matrimony.  I  love  to  roam  about  from  port  to  port, 
and  from  land  to  land  ;  I  could  never  abide  to  be 
port-bound,  as  we  call  it.  Now,  a  man  that  is  mar- 
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lied,  has,  as  it.  were,  d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  the  bilhoec, 
and,  mayhap,  mayn't  get  them  out  again  when  he 
would. 

Sir  S.  Ben  is  a  wag. 

fit/i.  A  ni.-in  that  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  auothcr  man,  th.in  a  ^a!  like  on.-  of 

us  free  sailors:  he  is  chained  to  an  «.ir  :<U  his  life  ; 
and,  mayhap,  forced  to  tug  a  crazy  vessel  into  the 
bargain. 

Sir  S.  A  very  wag  !  Ben  is  a  very  wag !  only  a 
little  rough  ;  ho  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Airs.  P\  Not  at  all  :  I  like  his  humour  mightily  ; 
it  is  plain  and  honest.  I  should  like  such  a  humour 
in  a  husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  ?  Marry,  and  I  should 
like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  for  a  bedfellow 
hugely.  How  say  you,  mistress  ?  would  you  like 
going  to  sea?  Mess  !  you're  a  tight  vessel,  and  well 
rigged,  an'  you  were  but  as  well  manned. 

Mrt.  F.  I  should  not  doubt  that,  if  you  were  mas 
ter  of  me. 

Ben.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  an*  you  come  to 
aea  in  a  high  wind,  or  that  lady,  you  mayn't  carry 
so  much  sail  o*  your  head.  Top  and  top-gallant,  by 
the  mess  ! 

Mrs.  F.  No  !  why  so  ? 
Ben.  Why,  an'  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk  to 
be  overset ;  and  then  you'll  carry  your  keels  above 
water.     He,  he,  he! 

Any.  I  swear,  Mr.  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wag 
in  nature ;  an  absolute  sea  wit. 

Sir  S.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ;  but,  as  I  told  you  be 
fore,  they  want  a  little  polishing.  You  must  not 
take  anything  ill,  madam. 

Ben.  No,  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angry : 
I  mean  all  in  good  part :  for,  if  I  give  a  jest,  I'll 
take  a  jest :  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  be  as  free 
with  me. 

Any.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  not  at  all  offended. 
But,  mcthinks,  Sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave  him 


alone  with  his  mistress, 
hinder  lovers. 


Mr.  Tattle,  we  must  not 


Tat.  [Atide  to  Miss  P.]   Well,  miss,  I  have  your 
promise.  [Exit  with,  ANGELICA. 


Sir  S.  Body  o'  me  !  madam,  you  say  true.  Look 
you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.  Come,  miss,  you 
must  not  be  shame-faced  ;  we'll  leave  you  together 

Mitt  P.  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone.  Mayn't  my 
cousin  stay  with  me  ? 

Sir  S.  No,  no.     Come,  let's  away. 

Ben.  Look  you,  father  ?  mayhap,  the  young  wo 
man  mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 

Sir  S.  I  warrant  thee,  boy  !  Come,  come;  we'l 
begone.  I'll  venture  that.  [Exit  with  Mrs.  F 

Ben.  Come,  mistress,  will  you  please  to  sit  down 
For,  an'  you  stand  a-stcrn  a  that'll,  we  shall  neve 
grapple  together.  Come,  I'll  haul  a  chair  ;  there 
an'  you  please  you  to  sit,  I'll  sit  by  you. 

Mist  P.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one;    if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  I  can  hear  you  farther  off; 
a'n't  deaf. 

Ben.  Why,  that's  true,  as  you  say,  nor  I  a'n 
dumb  ;   I  can  be  heard  as  far  as  another.    I'll  heav 
off,  to  please  you.  [Siti  farther  off.]  An*  we  were 
league  asunder,  I'd  undertake  to  hold  discourse  wit 
,  an'  'twere  not  a  main  high  wind,  indeed,  auc 

ll  in  my  teeth.     Look  you  !  forsooth,  I  am,  as  i 
were,  bound   for  the   land  of  matrimony;    'tis 
voyage,  d'ye  see,  that  was  none  of  my  seeking  ; 
was  commanded  by  father.     How   say   you,   mis 
tress  ?     The  short  of  the  thing   is,  that,  if  you  lik 
me,  and  I  like  you,  we  may  chance  to  -swing  in 
hammock  together. 


Mits  P.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you  ;  Dor  I 
lon't  care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

/>'/!.  No!  I'm  sorry  for  that.  But,  pray,  why 
are  you  so  scornful  ? 

Inn  P.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's 
mind,  one  had  bettor  not  .-peak  at  all,  I  think;  and, 
truly,  1  won't  tell  a  lit-  for  tin-  matter. 

Hen.    '  say  true  in  that  ;    it's  but  a  folly 

to  lie:  for  to  speak  one  thin;;,  and  to  think  just  the 
contrary  way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  l.mk  one  w.iy.  and  to 
row  another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d'ye  see,  I'm  for 
carrying  things  above  board;  I'm  not  for  keeping 
anything  under  hatches  :  so,  that,  if  you  ben't  as 
willing  as  I,  say  so,  a  God's  name  !  there's  no  harm 
done.  Mayhap,  you  may  be  shame-taced ;  some 
maidens,  thof  they  love  a  man  well  enough,  yet  they 
don't  care  to  tell'n  so  to's  face.  If  that's  the  case, 
why  silence  gives  consent. 

Mitt  P.  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I'll  speak 
sooner  than  you  shall  believe  that ;  and  I'll  speak 
truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a  man; 
and  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will; 
I'm  too  big  to  be  whipped  ;  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly, 
I  don't  like  you,  nor  love  you  at  all ;  nor  never 
will,  that's  more.  So,  there's  your  answer  for  you  ; 
and  don't  trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thinj;  ! 

Ben.  Look  you  !  young  woman,  you  may  learn  to 
give  good  words,  however.     I  spoke  you  fair,  d'ye 
ee,  and  civil.     As  for  your  love,  or  your  liking,  I 
on't  value  it  of  a  rope's-end ;  and,  mayhap,  I  like 
ou  as  little  as  you  do  me.     What  I  said  was  in 
bedience  to  father.     'Gad  !  I  fear  a  whipping  no 
more  than  you  do.    But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you 
bould  give  such  language  at  sea,  you'd  have  a  cat- 
'-nine-tails  laid  across  your  shoulders.   Flesh !  who 
are  you  ?     You  heard  t'other  handsome  young  wo 
man  speak  civilly  to  me  of  her  own  accord.    What- 
ver  you  think  of  yourself,  'gad!  I  don't  think  you 
are  any  more  to  compare  to  her,  than  a  can  of  small 
>eer  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Mits  P.  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that 
was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  and  if  he 
sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more,  he'll  thrash  your 
acket  for  you,  he  will,  you  great  sea-calf ! 

Ben.  What !  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather  spark 
that  was  here  just  now  ?  Will  he  thrash  my  jacket? 
Let'n,  let'n  !    But  an'  he  comes  near  me,  mayhap, 
mav  give'n  a  salt  eel  for's  supper,  for  all  that, 
does 


yo 
ful 


What 


father  mean,  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon 


as  I  come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy  ?  Sea- 
calf !  I  a'n't  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  face, 
you  cheese-curd,  you  !  Marry  thee !  Oons  !  I'll 
marry  a  Lapland  witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  sell 
ing  contrary  winds  and  wrecked  vessels. 

Mist  P.  I  won't  be  called  names,  nor  I  won't  be 
abused  thus,  so  I  won't!  If  I  were  a  man  [Criet.] 
you  durst  not  talk  at  this  rate ;  no,  you  durst  not, 
you  stinking  tar-barrel. 

Enter  Mrs.  FORESIGHT  and  Mrs.  FRAIL. 

Mrs.  For.  They  have  quarrelled,  just  as  we  could 
wish.  [Apart  to  Mrs.  F. 

Ben.  Tar-barrel !  Let  your  sweetheart  there  call 
me  so,  if  he'll  take  your  part — your  Tom  Essence 
— and  I'll  say  something  to  him.  'Gad  !  I'll  lace 
his  musk  doublet  for  him.  I'll  make  him  smell 
more  like  a  weasel  than  a  civet-cat,  afore  I  ha'  done 
with'n. 

Mr*.  For.  Bless  me  !  what's  the  matter,  miss  ? 
What,  does  she  cry  ?  Mr.  Benjamin,  what  have  you 
done  to  her  ? 
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Ben.  Let  her  cry  :  the  more  she  cries  the  less 
she'll — she  has  been  gathering  foul  weather  in  her 
mouth,  and  now  it  rains  out  at  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  For.  Come,  miss,  come  along  with  me ;  and 
tell  me,  poor  child  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Lord !  what  shall  we  do  ?  There's  my 
brother  Foresight  and  Sir  Sampson  coming.  Sister, 
do  you  take  miss  down  into  the  parlour,  [Exeunt 
Mrs.  FOR.  and  Miss  P.]  and  I'll  carry  Mr.  Benja 
min  into  my  chamber ;  for  they  must  not  know  that 
they  are  fallen  out.  Come,  sir,  will  you  venture 
yourself  with  me  ?  [Looking  kindly  on  him. 

Ben.  Venture  !  Mess  !  and  that  I  will,  though  it 
were  to  sea  in  a  storm.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  SAMPSON  LEGEND  and  FORESIGHT. 

Sir  S.  I  left  them  together  here.  What,  are  they 
gone  ?  Ben  is  a  brisk  boy  -.  he  has  got  her  into  a 
corner.  Father's  own  son,  faith  !  he'll  touzle  her, 
and  mouzle  her.  The  rogue's  sharp-set,  coming 
from  sea.  If  he  should  not  stay  for  saying  grace, 
old  Foresight,  but  fall  to  without  the  help  of  a  par 
son,  eh  ?  Od  !  if  he  should,  I  could  not  be  angry 
with  him  ;  'twould  be  but  like  me,  a  chip  of  the  old 
block.  Ha !  thou'rt  melancholic,  old  prognostica 
tion  !  as  melancholic  as  if  thou  hadst  spilt  the  salt, 
or  pared  thy  nails  on  a  Sunday.  Come,  cheer  up ; 
look  about  thee ;  look  up,  old  star-gazer  !  Now  is 
he  poring  upon  the  ground  for  a  crooked  pin,  or  an 
old  horse-nail,  with  the  head  towards  him. 

For.  Sir  Sampson,  we'll  have  the  wedding  to 
morrow  morning. 

Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart. 

For.  At  ten  o'clock ;  punctually  at  ten. 

Sir  S.  To  a  minute,  to  a  second :  thou  shalt  set 
thy  watch,  and  the  bridegroom  shall  observe  its 
motions ;  they  shall  be  married  to  a  minute,  go  to 
bed  to  a  minute — 

Enter  JAMES. 

James.  Sir,  Mr.  Scandal  desires  to  speak  with 
you  upon  earnest  business,  which  must  be  told  you, 
he  says,  within  this  hour,  or  'twill  be  too  late. 

For.  I'll  wait  on  him.  Sir  Sampson,  your  servant. 

[Exit. 

Sir  S.  What  is  this  business,  friend  ? 

James.  Sir,  'tis  about  your  son  Valentine:  some 
thing  has  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  that  makes 
him  prophecy.  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  Hoity-toity  !  what  have  I  to  do  with  his 
dreams  or  his  divinations  ?  Body  o'  me  !  this  is  a 
trick  to  defer  signing  the  conveyance.  I  warrant, 
the  devil  will  tell  him,  in  a  dream,  that  he  must  not 
part  with  his  estate.  But  I'll  bring  him  a  parson 
to  tell  him  that  the  devil's  a  liar ;  or,  if  that  won't 
do,  I'll  bring  a  lawyer  that  shall  out-lie  the  devil; 
and  so,  I'll  try  whether  my  blackguard  or  his  shall 
get  the  better  of  the  day.  [Exit. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— Valentine's  Lodgings. 

Enter  SCANDAL  and  JEREMY. 

Scand.  Well,  is  your  master  ready  ?  Does  he  look 
madly,  and  talk  madly  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir;  you  need  make  no  great  doubt  o 
that:  he,  that  was  so  near  turning  poet  yesterday 
morning,  can't  be  much  to  seek  in  playing  the  mad 
man  to-day. 


Scand.  Would  he  have  Angelica  acquainted  with 
he  design  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  yet.  He  has  a  mind  to  try  whe 
ther  his  playing  the  madman  won't  make  her  play 
the  fool,  and  fall  in  love  with  him;  or,  at  least, 
own  that  she  has  loved  him  all  this  while,  and  con  • 
cealed  it. 

Scand.  I  saw  her  take  coach  just  now  with  her 
maid ;  and  I  think  I  heard  her  bid  the  coachman 
drive  hither. 

Jer.  Like  enough,  sir ;  for  I  told  her  maid  this 
morningj  my  master  was  run  stark  mad,  only  for 
love  of  her  mistress.  [Knock.]  I  hear  a  coach  stop; 
f  it  should  be  she,  sir,  I  believe  he  would  not  see 
tier,  till  he  hears  how  she  takes  it. 

Scand.  Well,  I'll  try  her:  'tis  she;  here  she  comes. 

Enter  ANGELICA  and  JENNY. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  suppose  you  don't  think  it 
a  novelty  to  see  a  woman  visit  a  man  at  his  own 
lodgings  in  a  morning. 

Scand.  Not  upon  a  kind  occasion,  madam.  Bat 
when  a  lady  comes  tyrannically  to  insult  a  ruined 
lover,  and  make  manifest  the  cruel  triumphs  of  her 
beauty,  the  barbarity  of  it  something  surprises  me. 

Ang.  I  don't  like  raillery  from  a  serious  face.  [To 
JEREMY.]  Pray,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter? 

Jer.  No  strange  matter,  madam ;  my  master's 
mad,  that's  all.  J  suppose  your  ladyship  has  thought 
him  so  a  great  while. 

Ang.  How  d'ye  mean,  mad  ? 

Jer.  Why,  faith,  madam,  he's  mad  for  want  of  his 
wits,  just  as  he  was  poor  for  want  of  money.  His 
head  is  e'en  as  light  as  his  pockets  ;  and  anybody 
that  has  a  mind  to  a  bad  bargain,  can't  do  better 
than  to  beg  him  for  his  estate. 

Ang.  If  you  speak  truth,  your  endeavouring  at 
wit  is  very  unseasonable. 

Scand.  She's  concerned,  and  loves  him  !     [Aside. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  can't  think  me  guilty  of 
so  much  inhumanity  as  not  to  be  concerned  for  a 
man  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to.  Pray,  tell  me 
the  truth. 

Scand.  Faith !  madam,  I  wish  telling  a  lie  would 
mend  the  matter.  But  this  is  no  new  effect  of  an 
unsuccessful  passion. 

Ang.  [Aside.]  I  know  not  what  to  think  :  yet  I 
should  be  vexed  to  have  a  trick  put  upon  me.  May 
I  not  see  him  ? 

Scand.  I  am  afraid  the  physician  is  not  willing 
you  should  see  him  yet.  Jeremy,  go  in  and  inquire. 

[Exit  JEREMY. 

Ang.  Ha  !  I  saw  him  wink  and  smile.  I  fancy 
a  trick.  I'll  try.  [Aside.]  I  would  disguise  to  all 
the  world,  sir,  a  failing,  which  I  must  own  to  you  : 
I  fear  my  happiness  depends  upon  the  recovery  of 
Valentine. 

Scand.  So,  this  is  pretty  plain  !  [Aside.]  Be  not 
too  much  concerned,  madam :  I  hope  his  condition 
is  not  desperate.  An  acknowledgment  of  love  from 
you,  perhaps,  may  work  a  cure,  as  the  fear  of  your 
aversion  occasioned  his  distemper. 

Ang.  Say  you  so  ?  nay,  then,  I'm  convinced  ;  and 
if  I  don't  play  trick  for  trick,  may  I  never  taste  the 
pleasure  of  revenge  !  [Aside.]  Acknowledgment  of 
love  !  I  find  you  have  mistaken  my  compassion, 
and  think  me  guilty  of  a  weakness  I  am  a  stranger 
to.  Good-nature  and  humanity  oblige  me  to  be 
concerned  for  him ;  but  to  love,  is  neither  in  my 
power  nor  inclination. 

Scand.  Eh  !  brave  woman,  i'faith  !  Won't  you 
see  him,  then,  if  he  desires  it  ? 
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Ang.  What  sanities  a  madman's  desires  ?  Be 
sides,  'twould  make  me  uneasy.  If  I  don't  see  him, 
perhaps  my  concern  for  him  may  lessen.  If  I  forget 
him,  'tis  no  more  than  he  has  done  by  himself;  and 
now  the  surprise  is  over,  mcthiuks  I  am  not  half  so 
sorry  as  I  was. 

Scand.  So,  faith !  good-nature  works  apace ;  you 
were  confessing  just  now  an  obligation  to  his 
love. 

Any.  But  I  have  considered  that  passions  are  un 
reasonable  and  involuntary.  If  he  loves,  he  can't 
help  it;  and  if  I  don't  love,  I  cannot  help  it,  no 
more  than  he  can  help  his  being  a  man,  or  I  my 
being  a  woman  ;  or  no  more  than  I  can  help  my 
want  of  inclination  to  stay  longer  here. 

[Exit,  with  JENNY. 

Scand.  Humph !  An  admirable  composition,  faith  ! 
this  same  womankind. 

Re-enter  JEREMY. 

Jer.  What,  is  she  gone,  sir? 

Scand.  Gone  !  why,  she  was  never  here,  nor  any 
where  else ;  nor  I  don't  know  her  if  I  see  her,  nor 
you  neither. 

Jer.  Good  lack !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Are 
any  more  of  us  to  be  mad  ?  Why,  sir,  my  master 
longs  to  see  her;  and  is  almost  mad  in  good  earnest 
with  the  joyful  news  of  her  being  here. 

Scand.  We  are  all  under  a  mistake.  Ask  no  ques 
tions,  for  I  can't  resolve  you ;  but  I'll  inform  your 
master.  In  the  meantime,  if  our  project  succeed 
no  better  with  his  father  than  it  does  with  his  mis. 
tress,  he  may  descend  from  his  exaltation  of  mad 
ness  into  the  road  of  common  sense,  and  be  content 
only  to  be  made  a  fool  with  other  reasonable  people. 
I  hear  Sir  Sampson.  You  know  your  cue ;  I'll  to 
your  master.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  SAMPSON  LEGEND  and  BCCKRAM. 

Sir  S.  D'ye  see,  Mr.  Buckram,  here's  the  paper 
signed  with  his  own  hand  ? 

Buck.  Good,  sir  !  And  the  conveyance  is  ready 
drawn  in  this  bag,  if  he  be  ready  to  sign  and  seal. 

Sir  S.  Ready  !  Body  o'  me  !  he  must  be  ready : 
his  sham  sickness  sha'n't  excuse  him.  Oh  !  here's 
his  scoundrel.  Sirrah,  whore's  your  master  ? 

Jer.  Ah ;  sir,  he's  quite  gone. 

Sir  S.  Gone  !  what,  he's  not  dead  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir  ;  not  dead. 

Sir  S.  What,  is  he  gone  out  of  town  ?  run  away, 
eh  ?  has  he  tricked  me  ?  Speak,  varlet ! 

Jer.  No,  no,  sir;  he's  safe  enough,  sir,  an*  he 
were  but  as  sound,  poor  gentleman  !  He  is,  indeed, 
here,  sir,  and  not  here,  sir. 

Sir  S,  Heyday,  rascal !  do  you  banter  me,  sir 
rah,  d'ye  banter  me  ?  Speak,  sirrah  !  where  is  he  ? 
for  I  will  find  him. 

Jer.  Would  you  could,  sir !  for  he  has  lost  him 
self.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  almost  broke  my  heart 
about  him.  I  can't  refrain  tears  when  I  think  on 
him,  sir.  I'm  as  melancholy  for  him  as  a  passing- 
bell,  sir ;  or  a  horse  in  a  pond. 

Sir  S.  A  plague  confound  your  similitudes,  sir  ! 
Sneak  to  be  understood ;  and  tell  me  in  plain  terms 
what  is  the  matter  with  him,  or  I'll  crack  your 
fool's  skull. 

Jer,  Ah!  you've  hit.  sir ;  that's  the  matter  with 
him,  sir  :  his  skull's  cracked,  poor  gentleman  !  he's 
stark  mad,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Mad  ! 

Buck.  What,  is  he  non  compot  1 

Jer.  Quite  non  compot,  sir. 


Buck.  Why,  then,  all's  obliterated,  Sir  Sampson. 
If  he  be  non  compot  mentit,  his  act  and  deed  will  be 
of  no  effect ;  it  is  not  good  in  law. 

Sir  S.  Oons  !  I  won't  believe  it ;  let  me  see  him, 
>ir.  M.t'l  !  I'll  make  him  find  his  senses. 

Jer.  Mr.  Scandal  is  with  him,  sir  :  I'll  knock  at 
the  door. 

[Uoet  to  the  icene,  which  opent  and  di$covert 
VALENTINE  upon  a  couch,  disorderly  dreticd; 
SCANDAL  near  him. 

Sir  S.   How  now  !   what's  here  to  do  ? 

I'ttl.   Ha!    who's  that?  [Starting. 

.V'-u/i</.  For  heaven's  sake  !  softly,  sir,  and  gently: 
don't  provoke  him. 

I'al.  Answer  me;  who's  that  and  that  ? 

Sir  S.  Gadsbobs  !  does  he  not  know  ?  is  he  mis 
chievous  ?  I'll  speak  gently.  Val,  Val,  dost  thou 
not  know  me,  boy  ?  not  know  thy  own  father ;  Val  ? 
I  am  thy  own  father ;  and  this,  honest  Brief  Buck 
ram,  the  lawyer. 

Val.  It  may  be  so— I  did  not  know  you — the 
world  is  full.  There  arc  people  that  we  do  know, 
and  people  that  we  do  not  know ;  and  yet  the  sun 
shines  upon  all  alike.  There  are  fathers  that  have 
many  children  ;  and  there  are  children  that  have 
many  fathers — 'tis  strange  !  but  I  am  honesty,  and 
come  to  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me !  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
him. 

Val.  Why  does  that  lawyer  wear  black  ?  Does 
he  carry  his  conscience  without-side  ?  Lawyer, 
what  art  thou  ?  dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Buck.  Oh,  lord  !  what  must  I  say  ?     Yes,  sir. 

Val.  Thou  liest ;  for  I  am  honesty.  'Tis  hard  I 
cannot  get  a  livelihood  amongst  you'.  I  have  been 
sworn  out  of  Westminster-hall  the  first  day  of  every 
term.  Let  me  see — no  matter  how  long — I  am 
honesty,  and  can't  tell :  I  have  very  few  acquain 
tance. 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me  !  he  talks  sensibly  in  his  mad 
ness.  Has  he  no  intervals  ? 

Jer.  Very  short,  sir. 

Buck.  Sir,  I  can  do  you  no  service  while  he's  in 
this  condition.  Here's  your  Py*6"",  «*•  He  may 
do  me  a  mischief,  if  I  stay.  The  conveyance  is 
ready,  sir,  if  he  recovers  his  senses.  |  Exit. 

Sir  S.  Hold,  hold  !  don't  you  go  yet. 

Scand.  You'd  better  let  him  go,  sir;  and  send 
for  him,  if  there  be  occasion ;  for  I  fancy  his  pre 
sence  provokes  him  more. 

Val.  Is  the  lawyer  gone  ?  'Tis  well !  then  we 
may  drink  about  without  going  together  by  the  ears. 
Heigho  !  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  My  father  here  !  your 
blessing,  sir. 

Sir  S.  He  recovers  !  Bless  thee,  Val !  How  dost 
thou  do,  boy  ? 

Val.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well.  I  have  been  a 
little  indisposed.  Won't  you  please  to  sit,  sir  ? 

Sir  S.  Ay,  boy  !  Come,  thou  shalt  sit  down  by 
me. 

Val.  Sir,  'tis  my  duty  to  wait. 

Sir  S.  No,  no  :  come,  come,  sit  thee  down,  ho 
nest  Val.  How  dost  thee  do  ?  Let  me  feel  thy 
pulse.  Oh  !  pretty  well  now,  Val.  Body  o'  me  !  I 
was  sorry  to  see  thee  indisposed :  but  I  am  glad 
thou  art  better,  honest  Val ! 

Val.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Scand.  Miracle  !  the  monster  grows  loving  ! 

TJM*. 

Sir  S.  Let  me  feel  thy  hand  again,  Val.  It  does 
not  shake  :  I  believe  thou  canst  write,  Val.  Fh, 
boy?  thou  canst  write  thy  name,  Val?  Jeremy, 
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step  and  overtake   Mr.  Buckram  :    bid   him  make 
haste  back  with  the  conveyance  ;  quick  ! 

[Exit  JEREMY. 

Scand.  [Aside.\  That  ever  I  should  suspect  such 
a  heathen  of  any  remorse  ! 

Sir  S.  Dost  thou  know  this  paper,  Val  ?  I  know 
thou'rt  honest,  and  will  perform  articles. 

[Shell's  him  the  paper,   but  holds   it  out  of  his 

reach. 

Val.  Pray,  let  me  see  it,  sir;  you  hold  it  so  far 
oft',  that  I  can't  tell  whether  I  know  it  or  not. 

Sir  S.  See  it,  boy  !  Ay,  ay ;  why,  thou  dost  see 
it :  'tis  thy  own  hand,  Vally.  Why,  let  me  see,  I 
can  read  it  as  plain  as  can  be.  Look  you  here : 
[reads]  "  The  condition  of  this  obligation" — look 
you,  as  plain  as  can  be,  so  it  begins.  And,  then,  at 
the  bottom  :  "  As  witness  my  hand,  VALENTINE 
LEGEND,"  in  great  letters.  Why,  'tis  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  one's  face.  What,  are  my  eyes  better 
than  thine  ?  I  believe  I  can  read  it  farther  off  yet : 
let  me  see.  [Stretches  his  arm  as  far  as  he  can. 

Val.  Will  you  please  to  let  me  hold  it,  sir  ? 
Sir  S.  Let  thee  hold  it,  say'st  thou  ?  Ay,  with 
all  my  heart.  What  matter  is  it  who  holds  it? 
What  need  anybody  hold  it?  I'll  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  Val,  and  then  nobody  need  hold  it.  [Puts 
the  paper  in  his  pocket.]  There,  Val  :  it's  safe 
enough,  boy.  But  thou  shall  have  it  as  soon  as 
thou  hast  set  thy  hand  to  another  paper,  little  Val. 

Enter  JEREMY  and  BUCKRAM. 
Val.  What,  is  my  bad  genius  here  again  ?  Oh  ! 
no ;  'tis  the  lawyer  with  an  itching  palm  ;  and  he's 
come  to  be  scratched.  My  nails  are  not  long 
enough.  Let  me  have  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs, 
quickly,  quickly;  and  you  shall  see  me  act  St. 
Dunstan,  and  lead  the  devil  by  the  nose. 

Buck.  Oh,  lord !  let  me  be  gone.  I'll  not  venture 
myself  with  a  madman.  [Runs  out. 

Val.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  need  not  run  so  fast.  Ho 
nesty  will  not  overtake  you.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  rogue 
found  me  to  be  in  forma  pauperis  presently. 

Sir  S.  Oons  !  what  a  vexation  is  here  !  I  know 
not  what  to  do  or  say,  or  which  way  to  go. 

Val.  Who's  that,  that's  out  of  his  way?     I  am 

honesty,  and  can  set  him  right.     Harkye  !  friend, 

the  straight  road  is  the  worst  way  you  can  go.  But 

it  is  wonderful  strange,  Jeremy  ! 

Jer.  What  is  it,  sir  ? 

Val.  That  grey  hairs  should  cover  a  green  head 

— and  I  make  a  fool  of  my  father. 

For.  [  Without.]  Where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ? 
Val.    What's  here  ?      Erra  pater,   or  a  bearded 
sibyl  ?      If  prophecy    comes,    honesty   must   give 
place.  [Exeunt  VALENTINE  and  JEREMY. 

Enter  FORESIGHT,  Mrs.  FORESIGHT,  and  Mrs. 

FRAIL. 

For.  WLat  says  he?  What  did  he  prophecy 
Ah  !  Sir  Sampso'n  !  Bless  us  !  how  are  we? 

Sir  S.  Are  we  ?  A  plague  on  your  prognostica 
tions  !  Why,  we  are  fools  as  we  used  to  be.  Oons  ! 
that  you  could  not  foresee  that  the  moon  would  pre 
dominate,  and  my  son  be  mad!  Where  are  your 
oppositions,  your  trines,  and  your  quadrates  ?  Ah  ! 
plague  on't'  that  I,  who  know  the  world,  and  men 
and  manners,  who  don't  believe  a  syllable  in  the 
sjcy  and  stars,  and  sun  and  almanacs,  and  trash, 
should  be  directed  by  a  dreamer,  an  omen-hunter 
and  defer  business  in  expectation  of  a  lucky  hour  ! 
when,  body  o'me !  there  never  was  a  lucky  hour 
after  the  first  opportunity.  [Exit. 

For.  Ah  !  Sir  Sampson,  heaven  help  your  head  ! 


This  is  none  of  your  lucky  hour !  Nemo  omnibut 
wris  sapit !  What,  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt  of 
cience  ?  Ill  stars  and  unconvertible  ignorance 
attend  him ! 

Scand.  You  must  excuse  his  passion,  Mr.  Fore- 
ight,  for  he  has  been  heartily  vexed.  His  son  is 
ion  compos  mentis  ;  and,  thereby,  incapable  of  mak- 
ng  any  conveyance  in  law;  so,  that  all  his  mea- 
ures  are  disappointed. 

For.  Ah  !  say  you  so  ? 

Mrs.  F.  What,  has  my  sea-lover  lost  his  anchor 
f  hope,  then  ?  [Aside  to  Mrs.  FORESIGH^ 

Mrs.  For.  Oh  !  sister,  what  will  you  do  with  him . 

Mrs.  F.  Do  with  him  !  Send  him  to  sea  again  in 
,he  next  foul  weather.  He's  used  to  an  inconstant 
element,  and  won't  be  surprised  to  see  the  tide 
urned. 

For.  Wherein  was  I  mistaken,  not  to  forese* 
this  ?  [Considers. 

Scand.  But  would  you  not  talk  with  Valentine  ? 
Perhaps  you  may  understand  him ;  I  am  apt  to 
>elieve,  there  is  something  mysterious  in  his  dis 
course  ;  and,  sometimes,  rather  think  him  inspired 
han  mad. 

For.  You  speak  with  singular  good  judgment, 
Mr.  Scandal,  truly.  I  am  inclining  to  your  Turkish 
opinion  in  this  matter,  and  do  reverence  a  man 
whom  the  vulgar  think  mad.  Let  us  go  to  him. 

[Exit  with  SCANDAL. 

Mrs.  F.  Sister,  do  you  go  with  them ;  I'll  find 
out  my  lover,  and  give  him  his  discharge,  and  come 
;o  you.  [Exit  Mrs.  FORESIGHT.]  On  my  conscience, 
icre  he  is ! 

Enter  BEN. 

Ben.  All  mad,  I  think.  Flesh  !  I  believe  all  the 
calentures  of  the  sea  are  come  ashore,  for  my  part. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Benjamin  in  choler? 

Ben.  No,  I'm  pleased  well  enough,  now  I  have 
found  you.  Mess  !  I  have  had  such  a  hurricane  on 
your  account  yonder ! 

Mrs.  F.  My  account  ?  Pray,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ben.  Why,  father  came,  and  found  me  squab 
bling  with  yon  chitty-faced  thing,  as  he  would  have 
me  marry  ;  so  he  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He 
asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  a  way.  It  seems  brother 
Val  is  gone  mad,  and  so  that  put'n  in  a  passion ; 
but  what  did  I  know  of  that  ?  what's  that  to  me  ? 
So  he  asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  manner,  and,  gad  !  I 
answered  'en  as  surlily.  What  thof  he  be  my  fa 
ther,  I  a' n't  bound  prentice  to  'en  :  so,  faith,  I 
told'n  in  plain  terms,  if  I  were  minded  to  marry, 
I'd  marry  to  please  myself,  not  him ;  and  for  the 
young  woman  that  he  provided  for  me,  I  thought  it 
more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her  sampler,  and  make 
dirt-pie?,  than  to  look  after  a  husband  ;  for  my  part, 
I  was  none  of  her  man,  I  had  another  voyage  to 
make,  let  him  take  it  as  he  will. 

Mrs.  F.  So,  then,  you  intend  to  go  to  sea  again  ? 
Ben.  Nay,  nay,  my  mind  ran  upon  you,  but  I 
would  not  tell  him  so  much.  So  he  said,  he'd  make 
my  heart  ache ;  and  if  so  be  that  he  could  get  a 
woman  to  his  mind,  he'd  marry  himself.  Gad ! 
says  I,  an'  you  play  the  fool,  and  marry  at  these 
years,  there's  more  danger  of  your  head's  aching 
than  my  heart.  He  was  woundy  angry  when  I 
giv'n  that  wipe,  he  hadn't  a  word  to  say;  and  so  I 
left'n,  and  the  green  girl  together;  mayhap,  the 
bee  may  bite,  and  he'll  marry  her  himself — with  all 
my  heart !  . 

Mrs.  F.  And  were  you  this  undutiful  and  grace 
less  wretch  to  your  father  ? 
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Xen.  Then  why  was  he  gracolcss  first  ? 

Mm.  F.  Oh  !  i:upiety,  how  have  1  been  nm'aken. 
What  an  inhuman  merciless  creature  have  1  set  my 
heart  upon.  Oh  !  I  am  happy  to  hav<>  discovered 
the  shelves  and  quicksands  that  lurk  beneath  that 
faithless  smiling  face  ! 

Ben.  Hey-toss  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Why, 
you  ben't  angry,  be  you  ? 

Mr*.  F.  Oh  !  see  me  no  more,  for  thou  wert  born 
aim  ing  rocks,  suckled  by  whales,  cradled  in  a  tem 
pest,  and  whistled  to  by  winds ;  and  thou  art  come 
forth  with  fins  and  scales,  and  three  rows  of  teeth, 
a  most  outrageous  fish  of  prey. 

Ben.  Oh,  lord  !  oh,  lord  !  she's  mad,  poor  young 
woman.  Love  has  turned  her  senses  ;  her  brain  is 
quite  overset.  Well-a-day  !  how  shall  I  do  to  set 
her  to-rights  ? 

Mr*.  F.  No,  no,  I  am  not  mad,  monster ;  I  am 
wise  enough  to  find  you  out.  Hadst  thou  the  im 
pudence  to  aspire  at  being  a  husband,  with  that 
stubborn  and  disobedient  temper  ?  You,  that  know 
not  how  to  submit  to  a  father,  presume  to  have 
a  sufficient  stock  of  duty  to  undergo  a  wife  ?  I 
should  have  been  finely  fobbed  indeed,  very  finely 
fobbed. 

Ben.  Harkye  !  forsooth,  if  so  be  that  you  are  in 
your  right  senses,  d'ye  see  !  for  aught  as  I  perceive 
I'm  like  to  be  finely  fobbed,  if  I  have  got  anger 
here  upon  your  account,  and  you  are  tacked  about 
already.  What  d'ye  mean  ?  after  all  your  fair 
speeches  and  stroking  my  cheeks,  and  kissing  and 
hugging,  what,  would  you  sheer  off  so  ?  would  you  ? 
and  leave  me  aground  ? 

Mrt.  F.  No,  I'll  leave  you  adrift,  and  go  which 
way  you  will. 

Ben.  What,  are  you  false-hearted  then  ? 

Mrt.  F.  Only  the  wind's  changed. 

Ben.  More  shame  for  you.  The  wind's  changed  ? 
It  is  an  ill-wind  blows  nobody  good.  Mayhap  I 
have  a  good  riddance  on  you,  if  these  be  your  tricks. 
What,  did  you  mean  all  this  while  to  make  a  fool 
of  me? 

Mrs.  F.  Any  fool,  but  a  husband. 

Ben.  Husband  !  Gad  !  I  would  not  be  your  hus 
band,  if  you  would  have  me,  now  I  know  your 
mind  ;  thof  you  had  your  weight  in  gold  and  jewels, 
and  thof  I  loved  you  never  so  well. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  canst  thou  love,  Porpus  ? 

Ben.  No  matter  what  I  can  do  ;  don't  call  names. 
I  don't  love  you  so  well  as  to  bear  that,  whatever  I 
did.  I'm  glad  you  shew  yourself,  mistress  :  let  them 
marry  you  as  don't  know  you.  Gad  !  I  know  you 
too  well,  by  sad  experience ;  I  believe,  he,  that 
marries  you,  will  go  to  sea  in  a  hen-pecked  frigate. 
I  believe  that,  young  woman ;  and  mayhap  may 
come  to  an  anchor  at  Cuckold's  Point ;  so  there's  a 
dash  for  you,  take  it  as  you  will ;  mayhap  you  may 
hollow  after  me  when  I  won't  come  to  you.  [Exit. 

Mr*.  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  no  doubt  on't  [6't'ny*.]  "My 
true  love  is  gone  to  sea  /" 

Enter  Mrs.  FORESIGHT. 

Oh !  sister,  had  you  coir.c  a  minute  sooner,  you 
would  have  seen  the  resolution  of  a  lover.  Honest 
Tar  and  I  are  parted  ;  and  with  the  same  indiffer 
ence  that  we  met.  On  my  life,  I  am  halt'  vexed  at 
ihc  insensibility  of  a  brute  I  despised. 

Mrs.  For.  What,  then,  he  bore  it  most  heroically  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Most  tyrannically  ;  for  you  see  he  has 
got  the  start  of  me  ;  and  I,  the  poor  forsaken  maid, 
am  left  complaining  on  the  shore.  But  I'll  tell  you 
a  hint  that  he  has  given  me.  Sir  Sampson  is  en 


raged,  and  talks  fasjwmteijf  of  committing  matri- 
ui'iny  hiiiiM-lf.  If  he  has  a  mind  tu  throw  himself 
;i\\.i\.  ho  can't  do  it  mon-  rlYectually  than  upon  me, 
if  we  could  bring  it  about. 

Mrs.  For.  Oh  !  hang  him,  old  fox  !  he's  too  cun 
ning  ;  besides,  he  hates  I  oih  you  and  me.  But  I 
have  a  project  in  my  head  for  you,  and  I  have  gone 
a  good  way  towards  it.  I  have  almost  made  a  bar 
gain  with  Jeremy,  Valentine's  man,  to  sell  his 
master  to  us. 

Mrs.  F.  Sell  him  ?  how  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Valentine  raves  upon  Angelica,  and 
took  me  for  her ;  and  Jeremy  says  will  take  any 
body  for  her  that  he  imposes  on  him.  Now  I  have 
promised  him  mountains,  if  in  one  of  his  mad  fits 
he  will  bring  you  to  him  in  her  stead,  and  get  you 
married.  Here  they  come  ;  stand  aside  a  little, 
aud  tell  me  how  you  like  the  design. 

Enter  SCANDAL  and  JEREMY 

Scand.  And  have  you  given  your  matter  a  hint 
of  their  plot  upon  him  ?  [To  JEREMY. 

Jer.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  says  he'll  favour  it,  and  mis 
take  her  for  Angelica. 

Scand.  It  may  make  us  sport. 

Enter  VALENTINE  and  FORESIGHT. 

For.  Mercy  on  us  ! 

\  til.  Hush  !  interrupt  me  not ;  I'll  whisper  pre 
diction  to  thee,  and  thou  shall  prophecy.  I  have 
told  thee  what's  past,  now  I'll  tell  what's  to  come. 
Dost  thou  know  what  will  happen  to-morrow  ?  An 
swer  me  not,  for  I  will  tell  thee.  To-morrow, 
knaves  will  thrive  through  craft,  and  fools  through 
fortune ;  and  honesty  will  go  as  it  did,  frost-nipt  in 
a  summer-suit.  Ask  me  questions  concerning  to 
morrow. 

Scand.  Ask  him,  Mr.  Foresight 

For.  Pray,  what  will  be  done  at  court  ? 

Vol.  Scandal  will  tell  you — I  am  honesty ;  I 
never  come  there. 

For.  In  the  city  ? 

VaL  Oh  !  prayers  will  be  said  in  empty  churches, 
at  the  usual  hours.  Yet  you  will  see  such  zealous 
faces  behind  counters,  as  if  religion  were  to  be  sold 
in  every  shop.  Oh  !  things  will  go  methodically  in 
the  city.  Husbands  and  wives  will  drive  distinct 
trades  ;  and  care  and  pleasure  separately  occupy 
the  family.  But,  hold!  I  must  examine  you  before 
I  go  further ;  you  look  suspiciously.  Are  you  a 
husband  ? 

For.  I  am  married. 

Vol.  Poor  creature !  Is  your  wife  of  Covent 
Garden  parish  ? 

For.  No ;  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

Val.  Alas !  poor  man  !  his  eyes  are  sunk,  and 
his  hands  shrivelled  ;  his  legs  dwindled,  and  his 
back  bowed.  Pray,  pray  for  a  metamorphosis. 
Change  thy  shape,  and  shake  off  age  ;  get  thee 
Medea's  kettle,  and  be  boiled  anew ;  come  forth, 
with  labouring  callous  bands,  a  chine  of  steel  and 
Atlas'  shoulders.  Let  Taliacotius  trim  the  calves 
of  twenty  chairmen,  and  make  thee  pedestals  to 
stand  erect  upon,  and  look  matrimony  in  the  face. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that  a  man  should  have  a  stomach  to 
a  wedding-supper,  when  the  pigeons  ought  rather 
to  be  laid  to  his  feet  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

For.  His  frenzy  is  very  high  now,  Mr.  Scandal. 

Scand.  I  believe  it  is  a  spring-tide. 

For.  Very  likely,  truly ;  you  understand  these 
matters.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
confer  with  you  about  these  things  which  he  has 
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uttered.  His  sayings  are  ve»y  mysterious  ^and 
hieroglyphical. 

Val.  Oh  !  why  would  Angelica  be  absent  from 
my  eyes  so  long? 

Jar.  She's  here,  sir. 

Mrs.  For.   Now  sister. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  lord  !   what  must  I  say  ? 

Scand.  Humour  him,  madam,  by  all  means. 

Yal.  Where  is  she  ?  Oh  !  I  see  her.  She  comes 
like  riches,  health,  and  liberty,  at  once,  to  a  de 
spairing,  starving,  and  abandoned  wretch.  Oh ! 
welcome,  welcome  ! 

Mrs.  F.  How  d'ye,  sir  ?  can  I  serve  you  ? 

Val.  Harkye  !  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you :  En- 
dymion  and  the  moon  shall  meet  us  upon  Mount 
Latmos,  and  we'll  be  married  in  the  dead  of  night. 
But  say  not  a  word.  Hymen  shall  put  his  torch 
into  a  dark  lantern,  that  it  may  be  secret ;  and 
Juno  shall  give  her  peacock  poppy-water,  that  he 
may  fold  his  ogling  tail ;  and  Argus'  hundred  eyes 
be  shut,  eh  ?  Nobody  shall  know  but  Jeremy. 

Mrs.  F.  No,  no  ;  we'll  keep  it  secret ;  it  shall  be 
done  presently. 

Val.  The  sooner  the  better;  Jeremy,  come  hi 
ther — closer,  that  none  may  overhear  us.  Jeremy, 
1  can  tell  you  news.  Angelica  is  turned  nun  ;  and 
I  am  turned  friar :  and  yet  we'll  marry  one  another 
in  spite  of  the  pope.  Get  me  a  cowl  and  beads, 
that  I  may  play  my  part ;  for  she'll  meet  me  two 
hours  hence  in  black  and  white,  and  a  long  veil  to 
cover  the  project;  and  we  won't  see  one  another's 
faces,  till  we  have  done  something  to  be  ashamed 
of;  and  then  we'll  blush  once  for  all. 

Jer.  I'll  take  care  and — 

Val.  Whisper. 

Enter  ANGELICA  and  TATTLE. 

Ang.  Nay,  Mr.  Tattle,  if  you  make  love  to  me, 
you  spoil  my  design  ;  for  I  intend  to  make  you  my 
confidant. 

Scand.  How's  this  !  Tattle  making  love  to  An 
gelica  ! 

Tat.  But,  madam,  to  throw  away  your  person, 
such  a  person,  and  such  a  fortune,  on  a  madman  ! 

Ang.  I  never  loved  him  till  he  was  mad  ;  but 
don't  tell  anybody  so. 

Tat.  Tell,  madam !  alas  !  you  don't  know  me. 
I  have  much  ado  to  tell  your  ladyship  how  long  I 
have  been  in  love  with  you  ;  but,  encouraged  by 
the  impossibility  of  Valentine's  making  any  more 
addresses  to  you,  I  have  ventured  to  declare  the 
very  inmost  passion  of  my  heart.  Oh  !  madam, 
look  upon  us  both.  There  you  see  the  ruins  of  a 
poor  decayed  creature  !  Here,  a  complete  lively 
figure,  with  youth  and  health,  and  all  his  five  senses 
in  perfection,  madam;  and  to  all  this,  the  most 
passionate  lover. 

Any.  Oh!   fie  for  shame,  hold  your  tongue.     A 
passionate   lover,    and    five   senses   in    perfection 
When  you  are  as  mad  as  Valentine,  I'll  believe  you 
love  me ;  and  the  maddest  shall  take  me. 

Val.  It  is  enough.     Ah  !   who's  there  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  lord  !  her  coming  will  spoil  all. 

[To  JEREMY 

Jer.  No,  no,  madam  ;  he  won't  know  her;  if  h< 
should,  I  can  persuade  him. 

Val.  Scandal,  who  are  these  ?  Foreigners  ?  I 
they  are,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think.  Get  away  al 
the  company  but  Angelica,  that  I  may  discover  m> 
design  to  her.  [  Whispers 

Scand.  I  will.  I  have  discovered  something  o 
Tattle,  that  is  of  a  piece  with  Mrs.  Frail.  H 


ourts  Angelica  :  if  we  could  contrive  to  couple 
hem  together — Harkye  !  [  Whispert. 

Mrs.  F.  He  won't  know  you,  cousin  ;  he  knows 
lobody. 

For.  But  he  knows  more  than  anybody.  Oh  ! 
niece,  he  knows  things  past  and  to  come,  and  all 
he  profound  secrets  of  time. 

Tat.  Look  you,  Mr.  Foresight ;  it  is  not  my  way 

0  make  many  words  of  matters,   and  so  I  sha'n't 
ay  much.     But,  in  short,  d'ye  see,  I  will  hold  you 

a  hundred  pounds,  now,  that  I  know  more  secrets 
ban  he. 

For.  How  ?  I  cannot  read  that  knowledge  in 
your  face,  Mr.  Tattle.  Pray  what  do  you  know  ? 

Tat.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'll  tell  you,  sir  ?  Read 
t  in  my  face !  No,  sir,  it  is  written  in  my  heart ; 
and  safer  there,  sir,  than  letters  written  in  juice  of 
emon,  for  no  fire  can  fetch  it  out.  Pin  no  blab,  sir. 

Val.  Acquaint  Jeremy  with  it :  he  may  easily 
jring  it  about.  They  are  welcome,  and  I'll  tell 
them  so  myself.  [To  SCANDAL.]  What,  do  you  look 
strange  upon  me  ?  Then  I  must  be  plain  :  [coming 
'p  to  them]  I  am  honesty,  and  hate  an  old  acquaint 
ance  with  a  new  face. 

[SCANDAL  goes  aside  u-ith  JEREMY. 

Tat.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 

Val.  You  ?  Who  are  you  ?  I  hope  not. 

Tat.  I  am  Jack  Tattle,  your  friend. 

Val.  My  friend  !  what  to  do  ?  I'm  no  married 
man,  and  thou  canst  not  lie  with  my  wife.  I  am 
very  poor,  and  thou  canst  not  borrow  money  of  me. 
Then  what  employment  have  I  for  a  friend? 

Tat.  Ha  !  a  good  open  speaker,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret. 

Ang.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 

Val.  Oh  !   very  well. 

Ang.  Who  am  I  ? 

Val.  You're  a  woman ;  one  to  whom  nature  gave 
beauty,  when  it  grafted  roses  on  a  briar.  You  are 
the  reflection  of  heaven  in  a  pond ;  and  he  that 
leaps  at  you  is  sunk.  You  are  all  white  ;  a  sheet 
of  lovely  spotless  paper,  when  you  were  first  born  ; 
but  you  are  to  be  scrawled  and  blotted  by  every 
goose's  quill.  I  know  you  ;  for  I  loved  a  woman, 
and  loved  her  so  long,  that  I  found  out  a  strange 
thing ,  I  found  out  what  a  woman  is  good  for. 

Tat.  Ay,  pr'ythee,  what's  that  ? 

Val.  Why,  to  keep  a  secret. 

Tat.  OH,  lord  ! 

Val.  Oh  !  exceedingly  good  to  keep  a  secret;  for 
though  she  should  tell,  yet  she  is  not  believed. 

Tat.  Ha  !  good  again,  faith. 

Jer.  I'll  do't,  sir. 

Scand.  Mr.  Foresight,  we  had  best  leave  him. 
He  may  grow  outrageous,  and  do  mischief. 

For.  I  will  be  directed  by  you.  [Exit  FORESIGHT. 

Jer,  [To  Mrs.  FRAIL.]  You'll  meet,  madam.  I'll 
take  care  everything  shall  be  ready. 

Mr*.  F.  Thou  shalt  do  what  thou  wilt ;  in  short, 

1  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Tat.  Madam,  shall  I  wait  upon  you  ? 

[To  ANGELICA. 

Ang.  No ;  I'll  stay  with  him.  Mr.  Scandal  will 
protect  me.  Aunt,  Mr.  Tattle  desires  you  would 
give  him  leave  to  wait  upon  you. 

Tat.  Pox  on't !  there's  no  coming  off,  now  she 
has  said  that — Madam,  will  you  do  me  the  honour? 
Mrs.  For.  Mr.  Tattle  might  have   used  less  cere 
mony. 

[Exeunt   Mrs.  FRAIL,   Mrs.  FORESIGHT,  and 

TATTLE. 
Scand.  Jeremy,  follow  Tattle.         [Exit  JEREMY. 
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Any.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  only  stay  till  my  maid 
cornea,  and  because  I  have  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  Mr. 
Tattle. 

Scaml.  Madam,  I  am  very  glad  that  I  overheard 
a  better  reason  which  you  ga\e  to  Mr.  Tattle;  for 
his  impertinence  forced  you  to  acknowledge  a  kind 
ness  for  Valentine,  which  you  denied  to  all  his 
sufferings  and  my  solicitations.  So,  I'll  leave  him 
to  mak<»  use  of  the  discovery ;  and  your  ladyship  to 
the  free  confession  of  your  inclinations. 

Any.  Oh  !  heavens,  you  won't  leave  me  alone 
with  a  madman  ? 

S'-and.  No,  madam  ;  I  only  leave  a  madman  to 
his  remedy.  \Exit. 

I'al.  Madam,  you  need  not  be  very  much  afraid, 
for  I  fancy  I  begin  to  come  to  myself. 

Any.  Ay,  but  if  I  don't  fit  you,  I'll  be  hanged. 

[Aside. 

Vat.  You  see  what  disguises  love  makes  us  put 
on.  Gods  have  been  in  counterfeited  shapes  for 
the  same  reason  ;  and  the  divine  part  of  me,  my 
mind,  has  worn  this  masque  of  madness,  and  this 
motley  livery,  only  as  the  slave  of  love  and  menial 
creature  of  your  beauty. 

Ang.  Mercy  on  me,  how  he  talks  !  Poor'  Valen 
tine  ! 

Vol.  Nay,  faith,  now  lot  us  understand  one  an 
other  ;  hypocrisy  apart.  The  comedy  draws  towards 
an  end ;  and  let  us  think  of  leaving  acting,  and  be 
ourselves  ;  and  since  you  have  loved  me,  you  must 
own,  I  have  at  length  deserved  you  should  confess  it. 

Any.  [Sight.]  I  would  I  had  loved  you;  for  hea 
ven  knows,  I  pity  you  ;  and,  could  I  have  foreseen 
the  bad  effects,  I  would  have  striven ;  but  that's  too 
late. 

Vol.  What  bad  effects?  what's  too  late?  My 
seeming  madness  has  deceived  my  father,  and  pro 
cured  me  time  to  think  of  means  to  reconcile  me  to 
him,  and  preserve  the  right  of  my  inheritance  to 
his  estate ;  which,  otherwise,  by  articles,  I  must 
this  morning  have  resigned.  And  this  I  had  in 
formed  you  of  to-day,  but  you  were  gone  before  I 
knew  you  had  been  here. 

Any.  How !  I  thought  your  love  of  me  had 
caused  this  transport  in  your  soul ;  which,  it  seems, 
you  only  counterfeited  for  mercenary  ends  and  sor 
did  interest. 

Val.  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong ;  for,  if  any 
interest  was  considered,  it  was  your's  ;  since  I 
thought  I  wanted  more  than  love  to  make  me  wor 
thy  of  you. 

*  Any.  Then  you  thought  me  mercenary  ;  but  how 
am  I  deluded  by  this  interval  of  sense,  to  reason 
with  a  madman! 

Val.  Oh!  'tis  barbarous  to  misunderstand  me 
longer. 

Enter  JEREMY. 

Any.  Oh  !  here's  a  reasonable  creature  ;  sure  he 
will  not  have  the  impudence  to  persevere  !  Come, 
Jeremy,  acknowledge  your  trick,  and  confess  your 
master's  madness  counterfeit. 

Jer.  Counterfeit,  madam  !  I'll  maintain  him  to  be 
as  absolutely  and  substantially  mad  as  any  free 
holder  in  Bedlam.  Nay,  he's  as  mad  as  any  pro 
jector,  fanatic,  chemist,  lover,  or  poet,  in  Europe. 

Val.  Sirrah  !  you  lie  ;  I'm  not  mad. 

Any.   Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  see  he  denies  it. 

Jer.  Oh,  lord  !  madam,  did  you  ever  know  any 
madman  mad  enough  to  own  it  ? 

Val.  Sot!  can't  you  apprehend? 

Ang.  Why,  he  talked  very  sensibly  just  now 


Jer.  Yes,  madam  ;  he  has  intervals  :  but  you  see 
he  begins  to  look  wild  again  now. 

Val.  Why,  you  thick-sculled  rascal,  I  tell  you  the 
farce  is  done,  and  I'll  be  mad  no  longer. 

[Heats  him. 

Ang.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !   is  he  mad  or  no,  Jeremy? 

Jer.  Partly,  I  think  ;  for  he  MOPS  not  know  his 
own  mind  two  hours.  I'm  sure  I  left  him  just  now 
in  the  humour  to  be  mad  ;  and  I  think  I  have  not 
found  him  very  quiet  at  the  present.  [Knocking 
without.}  Who's  there  ?  [Exit. 

Val.  Go  see,  you  soi !  I'm  very  glad  that  I  can 
move  your  mirth,  though  not  your  compassion. 

Any.  I  did  not  think  you  had  apprehension 
enough  to  be  exceptions  ;  but  madmen  shew  them 
selves  most  by  over-pretending  to  a  sound  under 
standing,  as  drunken  men  do  by  over-acting  so 
briety.  I  was  half  inclining  to  believe  you,  till  I 
accidentally  touched  upon  your  tender  part.  But 
now  you  have  restored  me  to  my  former  opinion 
and  compassion. 

Re-enter  JEREMY. 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father  has  sent  to  know  if  you  are 
any  better  yet.  Will  you  please  to  be  mad,  sir,  or 
how? 

Val.  Stupidity !  you  know  the  penalty  of  all  I'm 
worth  must  pay  for  the  confession  of  my  senses. 
I'm  mad,  and  will  be  mad,  to  everybody  but  this 
lady. 

Jer.  So  ;  just  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  But  ly 
ing  is  a  figure  in  speech,  that  interlards  the  greatest 
part  of  my  conversation.  Madam,  your  ladyship's 
woman.  [Exit. 

Enter  JENNY. 

Ang.  Well,  have  you  been  there  ?     Come  hither. 

Jenny.  Yes,  madam ;  Sir  Sampson  will  wait 
upon  you  presently.  [A tide  to  ANGELICA. 

Val.  You  are  not  leaving  me  in  this  uncertainty  ? 

Any.  Would  anything  but  a  madman  complain 
of  uncertainty  ?  Uncertainty  and  expectation  are 
the  joys  of  life.  Security  is  an  insipid  thing;  and 
the  overtaking  and  possessing  of  a  wish,  discovers 
the  folly  of  the  chase.  Never  let  us  know  one  an 
other  better  ;  for  the  pleasure  of  a  masquerade  is 
done,  when  we  come  to  shew  our  faces.  But  I'll 
tell  you  two  things  before  I  leave  you ;  I  am  not 
the  fool  you  take  me  for ;  and  you  are  mad,  and 
don't  know  it.  [Exeunt  ANGELICA  and  JENNY. 

Re-enter  JEKEUY. 

Val.  From  a  riddle  you  can  expect  nothing  but  a 
riddle.  There's  my  instruction,  and  the  moral  of 
my  lesson. 

Jer.  What,  is  the  lady  gone  again,  sir?  I  hope 
you  understood  one  another  before  she  went  ? 

Val.  Understood !  she  is  harder  to  be  understood 
than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  or  an  Irish 
manuscript ;  you  may  pore  till  you  spoil  your  eyes, 
and  not  improve  your  knowledge. 

Jer.  I  have  heard  them  say,  sir,  they  read  hard 
Hebrew  books  backwards.  May  be,  you  begin  to 
read  at  the  wrong  end. 

Val.  Yet  while  she  does  not  seem  to  hate  me,  I 
will  pursue  her,  and  know  her,  if  it  be  possible, 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  my  satirical  friend,  who 
says, — 

That  womtn  are  like  trickt  by  slt-iyht  of  hand  ; 

Which,  to  admire,  we  should  not  understand. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Foresight's  House. 
Enter  ANGELICA,  and  JENNV. 

Any.  Where  is  Sir  Sampson  ?  Did  you  not  tell 
me  he  would  be  here  before  me  ? 

Jenny.  He's  at  the  great  glass  in  the  dining- 
room,  madam,  setting  his  cravat  and  wig. 

Aug.  How  !  I'm  glad  on't.  If  he  has  a  mind  I 
should  like  him,  it's  a  sign  he  likes  me;  and  that's 
more  than  half  my  design. 

Jenny.  I  hear  him,  madam. 

A-ny.  Leave  me;  and,  d'ye  hear?  if  Valentine 
should  come,  or  send,  I  am  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

[Exit  JENNY. 
Enter  Sir  SAMPSON  LEGEND. 

Sir  S.  I  have  not  been  honoured  with  the  com 
mands  of  a  fair  lady  a  great  while.  Ods  !  madam, 
you  have  revived  me — not  since  I  was  five  and 
thirty 

Ana.  Why,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain,  Sir  Sampson  ;  that's  not  long  ago. 

Sir  S.  Zooks  !  but  it  is,  madam ;  a  very  great 
while  to  a  man  that  admires  a  fine  woman  as  much 
as  I  do. 

Any.  You're  an  absolute  courtier,  Sir  Sampson. 

Sir  S.  Not  at  all,  madam.  Odsbud  !  you  wrong 
me  :  I  am  net  so  old  neither  to  be  a  bare  courtier, 
only  a  man  of  words.  Come,  come ;  let  me  tell 
you,  you  women  think  a  man  old  too  soon  ;  faith 
and  troth,  you  do.  Come,  don't  despise  fifty;  ods  ! 
fifty,  in  a  hale  constitution,  is  no  such  contemptible 
age! 

Ang.  Fifty  a  contemptible  age  !  not  at  all :  a 
very  fashionable  age,  I  think;  I  assure  you,  I 
know  very  considerable  beaux,  that  set  a  good  face 
upon  fifty.  Fifty  !  I  have  seen  fifty  in  a  side-box, 
by  candle-light,  out-blossom  five  and  twenty. 

Sir  S.  Outsides,  outsides  !  a  pize  take  them,  mere 
outsides.  Hang  your  side-box  beaux  ;  no,  Pm  none 
of  those,  none  of  your  forced  trees,  that  pretend  to 
blossom  in  the  fall,  and  bud  when  they  should  bring 
forth  fruit.  I  am  of  a  long-lived  race,  and  inherit 
vigour.  None  of  my  ancestors  married  till  fifty ; 
yet  they  begot  sons  and  daughters  till  fourscore.  I 
am  of  your  patriarchs  ;  I,  a  branch  of  one  of  your 
antediluvian  families,  fellows  that  the  flood  could 
not  wash  away.  Well,  madam,  what  are  your  com 
mands  ?  Has  any  young  rogue  affronted  you,  and 
shall  I  cut  his  throat ;  or — 

Any.  No,  Sir  Sampson,  I  have  no  quarrel  upon 
my  hands  ;  I  have  more  occasion  for  your  conduct 
than  your  courage  at  this  time.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I'm  weary  of  living  single,  and  want  a  hus 
band. 

Sir  S.  Madam,  you  deserve  a  good  husband  ;  and 
'twere  pity  you  should  be  thrown  away  upon  any  of 
these^  young  idle  rogues  about  the  town.  Od  ! 
there's  ne'er  a  young  fellow  worth  hanging  ;  that  is, 
a  very  young  fellow. 

Any.  Therefore,  I  ask  your  advice,  Sir  Sampson. 
I  have  fortune  enough  to  make  any  man  easy  that 
I  can  like ;  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  young 
agreeable  man,  with  a  reasonable  stock  of  good 
nature  and  sense.;  for  I  would  neither  have  an  ab 
solute  wit,  nor  a  fool. 

Sir  S.  Od  !  you  are  hard  to  please,  madam :  to 
find  a  young  fellow  that  is  neither  a  wit  in  his  own 


eye,  nor  a  fool  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  a  very 
hard  task.  But,  faith  and  troth,  you  speak  very 
discreetly.  I  hate  a  wit ;  I  had  a  son  that  was 
spoiled  among  them ;  a  good  hopeful  lad,  till  h? 
learned  to  be  a  wit,  jrnd  might  have  risen  in  the 
state.  But,  a  plague  on't  !  his  wit  ran  him  out  o' 
his  money,  and  nuw  his  poverty  has  run  him  out  oi 
his  wits. 

Ang.  Sir  Sampson,  as  your  friend,  I  tnust  tell 
you,  you  are  very  much  abused  in  that,  matter ;  he's 
no  more  mad  than  you  are. 

Sir  S.  How,  madam  !  would  I  could  prove  it. 

Ang.  I  can  tell  you  how  that  may  be  done  ;  but 
it  is  a  thing  that  would  make  me  appear  to  be  too 
much  concerned  in  your  affairs. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud!  I  believe  she  likes  me.  [-dsiV/e.] 
If  I  had  Peru  in  one  hand,  and  Mexico  in  t'other, 
and  the  eastern  empire  under  my  feet ;  it  would 
make  me  only  a  more  glorious  victim  to  be  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  your  beauty. 

Ang.  Bless  me,  Sir  Sampson,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  S.  Od  !  madam,  I  love  you  ;  and  if  you  would 
take  my  advice  in  a  husband — 

Ang.  Hold,  hold  !  Sir  Sampson,  I  asked  your 
advice  for  a  husband,  and  you  are  giving  me  your 
consent.  I  was,  indeed,  thinking  to  propose  some 
thing  like  it  in  jest,  to  satisfy  you  about  Valen 
tine  ;  for  if  a  match  were  seemingly  carried  on  be 
tween  you  and  me,  it  would  oblige  him  to  throw  off 
his  disguise  of  madness,  in  apprehension  of  losing 
me  ;  for,  you  know,  he  has  long  pretended  a  passion 
for  me. 

Sir  S.  Gadzooks !  a  most  ingenious  contrivance, 
if  we  were  to  go  through  with  it.  But  why  must 
the  match  only  be  seemingly  carried  on  ?  Od  !  let 
it  be  a  real  contract. 

Ang.  Oh,  fie !  Sir  Sampson,  what  would  the 
world  say  ? 

Sir  S.  Say  !  They  would  say  you  were  a  wise 
woman,  and  I  a  happy  man.  Od  !  madam,  I'll 
love  you  as  long  as  I  live,  and  leave  you  a  good 
jointure  when  I  die. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  that  is  not  in  your  power,  Sir 
Sampson ;  for  when  Valentine  confesses  himself  in 
his  senses,  he  must  make  over  his  inheritance  to  his 
younger  brother. 

Sir  S.  Od  !  you're  cunning ;  a  wary  baggage. 
Faith  and  troth,  I  like  you  the  better.  But,  I  war 
rant  you,  I  have  a  proviso  in  the  obligation  in  fa 
vour  of  myself.  Body  o'me  !  1  have  a  trick  to  turn 
the  settlement  upon  the  issue  male  of  our  two 
bodies  begotten.  Odsbud !  let  us  find  children,  and 
~  11  find  an  estate. 

Ang.  Will  you  !  Well,  do  you  find  the  estate, 
and  leave  the  other  to  me. 

Sir  S.  Oh  !  rogue  !  but  I'll  trust  you.  And  will 
you  consent  ?  Is  it  a  match,  then  ? 

Ang.  Let  me  consult  my  lawyer  concerning  this 
obligation  ;  and  if  I  find  what  you  propose  practi 
cable,  I'll  give  you  my  answer. 

Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart.  Come  in  with  me,  and 
I'll  lend  you  the  bond  Odso  !  here's  somebody 
coming.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  TATTLE  and  JEREMY. 

Tat.  Is  not  that  she  gone  out  just  now  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  sir;  she's  just  going  to  the  place  of  ap 
pointment. 

Tat.  Egad  !  thou  art  a  pretty  fellow.  But  I  hope 
you  are  secret  in  your  nature  ;  private,  close,  eh  ? 

Jer.  Oh!  sir,  for  that,  sir,  'tis  my  chief  talent; 
I'm  as  secret  as  the  head  of  Nilus. ' 
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Tat.  Ay  !   who's  lie,  though  ?    A  privy  councillor 

Jer.  Oh!  ignorance!  [Atitle.]  A  cunning  Egyp 
tian,  sir,  that  with  his  arms  could  overrun  th 
country,  yet  nobody  could  ever  find  out  his  head 
quarters. 

Tat.    Close    dog !    a   rare    fellow    amongst  th 
wenches,    I    warrant    him.      Tin;    time    draws    nigL 
Jeremy  ;    Angelica  will  bo  veiled  like  a  nun,  and 
must  be  hooded  like  a  friar,  eh,  Jeremy  ? 

Jtr.  Ay,  sir  ;  hooded  like  a  hawk,  to  seize  at  firs 
.si^ht  upon  the  quarry.  It  is  the  whim  of  my  mas 
tor's  madness  to  be  so  dressed ;  and  she  is  so  in 
love  with  him,  she'll  comply  with  anything  to  pleas 
him.  Poor  lady  !  I'm  sure  she'll  have  reason  to 
pray  for  me,  when  she  finds  what  a  happy  change 
she  has  made,  between  a  madman  and  so  accom 
plished  a  gentleman. 

Tat.  Ay,  faith,  so  she  will,  Jeremy  :  you're  a 
good  friend  to  her,  poor  creature  !  I  swear  I  do  it 
hardly  so  much  in  consideration  of  myself,  as  com 
passion  to  her. 

Jer.  'Tis  an  act  of  charity,  sir,  to  save  a  fine  wo 
man  with  sixty  thousand  pounds,  from  throwing  her 
self  away. 

Tat.  So  'tis,  faith  !  I  might  have  saved  several 
others  in  my  time ;  but,  egad  I  I  could  never  find 
in  my  heart  to  marry  anybody  before. 

Jer.  Well,  sir,  I'll  go  and  tell  her  my  master's 
coming ;  and  meet  you  in  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  your  disguise,  at  your  own  lodgings.  You 
must  talk  a  little  madly;  she  won't  distinguish  the 
tone  of  your  voice. 

Tat.  No,  no  ;  let  me  alone  for  a  counterfeit.  I'll 
be  ready  for  you.  [Exit  JEREMY. 

Enter  Miss  PRUE. 

Miss  P.  Oh  !  Mr.  Tattle,  are  you  here  ?  I  am 
glad  I  have  found  you.  I  have  been  looking  up  and 
down  for  you  like  anything,  till  I  am  as  tired  as 
anything  in  the  world. 

Tat.  Oh!  plague;  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this 
foolish  girl  ?  [Aside. 

Mist  P.  Oh  !  I  have  pure  news,  I  can  tell  you 
pure  news ;  I  must  not  marry  the  seaman  now,  my 
father  says  so.  Why  won't  you  be  my  husband  ? 
You  say  you  love  me,  and  you  won't  be  my  hus 
band  ;  and  I  know  you  may  be  my  husband  now,  if 
you  please. 

Tat.  Oh  !  fie,  miss  !     Who  told  you  so,  child  ? 

Miu  P.  Why,  my  father ;  I  told  him  that  you 
loved  me. 

Tat.  Oh  !  fie,  miss !  Why  did  you  do  so  ?  and 
who  told  you  so,  child  ? 

Mitt  P.  Who!  \vhy  you  did,  did  not  you? 

Tat.  Oh  !  plague  !  that  was  yesterday,  miss  ;  that 
vas  a  great  while  ago,  child.  I  have  been  asleep 
iincc  ;  slept  a  whole  night,  and  did  not  so  much  as 
(.ream  of  the  matter. 

Mi»  P.  Psha !  Oh  !  but  I  dreamt  that  it  was  so, 
though. 

Tar.  Ay,  but  your  father  will  tell  you,  that  dreams 
come  by  contraries,  child.  Oh,  fie  !  what,  we  must 
not  love  one  another  now.  Psha  !  that  would  be  a 
foolish  thing,  indeed.  Fie,  fie  !  you're  a  woman 
now,  and  must  think  of  a  new  man  every  morni'.i^, 
and  forget  him  every  night.  No,  no;  to  mam  is 
to  be  a  child  again,  and  play  with  the  same  rattle 
always.  Oh,  fie!  marrying  is  a  paw  thing. 

Jkfiis«  P.  Well,  but  don't  you  love  me  as  well  us 
you  did  last  night,  then  ? 

Tat.  No,  no,  child  ;  you  would  not  have  me. 

Mist  P.  No?   Yes,  but  I  would,  though. 


Tut.  1'sha  !  but  I  tell  you,  you  would  not.  You 
forget  you  are  a  woman,  and  don't  know  your  own 
mind. 

Mia  P.  But  here's  my  father,  and  he  knows  my 

mind.     ' 

'III. MI. III. 

For.  Oh!  Mr.  Tattle,  your  servant;  you  are  a 
close  man ;  but,  mcthiuks,  your  love  to  my  daugh 
ter  was  a  secret  I  nat^lit  IMM  l><  m  trusted  with  ;  or 
had  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  di-i  ,,\.  r  it  by  my 
art  ?  Hum,  ha  !  I  think  there  is  something  in  your 
physiognomy  that  bas  a  resemblance  of  her ;  and 
the  girl  is  like  me. 

Tat.  And  so  you  would  infer,  that  you  and  I  arc 
alike.  What  does  the  old  prig  mean  ?  I'll  banter 
him,  and  laugh  at  him,  and  leave  him.  (.L/J*.  |  I 
fancy  you  have  a  wrong  notion  of  faces. 

For.   How  ?  what?  a  wrong  notion  !    How  so? 

Tat.  In  the  way  of  art,  I  have  some  taking 
features,  not  obvious  to  vulgar  eyes,  that  arc  indi 
cative  of  a  sudden  turn  of  good  fortune  in  the  lot 
tery  of  wives ;  and  promise  a  great  beauty  and  great 
fortune,  reserved  alone  for  me,  by  a  private  intrigue 
of  destiny,  kept  secret  from  the  piercing  eye  of 
perspecuity,  from  all  astrologers,  and  the  stars 
themselves. 

For.  How  ?  I  will  make  it  appear  that  what  you 
say  is  impossible. 

Tat.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  in  haste — 

For.  For  what  ? 

Tat.  To  be  married,  sir — married  ! 

For.  Ay,  but  pray  take  me  along  with  yon,  sir. 

Tat.  No,  sir;  it  is  to  be  done  privately  ;  I  never 
make  confidants. 

For.  Well ;  but  my  consent,  I  mean.  You  won't 
marry  my  daughter  without  my  consent  ? 

Tat.  Who,  I,  sir  ?  I  am  an  absolute  stranger  to 
you  and  your  daughter,  sir. 

For.  Heyday  !  What  time  of  the  moon  is  this  ? 

Tat.  Very  true,  sir;  and  desire  to  continue  so. 
[  have  no  more  love  for  your  daughter,  than  I  have 
ikeness  of  you :  and  I  have  a  secret  in  my  heart, 
which  you  would  be  glad  to  know,  and  sha'u't  know; 
and  yet  you  shall  know  it,  too,  and  be  sorry  for  it 
afterward*.  I'd  have  you  know,  sir,  that  I  am  as 
cnowing  as  the  stars,  and  as  secret  as  the  night. 
And  I'm  going  to  be  married  just  now,  yet  did  not 
enow  of  it  half  an  hour  ago,  and  the  lady  stays  for 
me,  and  does  not  know  of  it  yet.  There's  a  mystery 
or  you !  I  know  you  love  to  untie  difficulties.  Or, 
f  you  can't  solve  this,  stay  here  a  quarter  of  au 
lour,  and  I'll  come  and  explain  it  to  you.  [Krit. 

Mitt  P.  Oh  !  father,  why  will  you  let  him  go  ? 
Won't  you  make  him  to  be  my  husband  ? 

For.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  do  these  lunacies  por- 
cnd  ?  Alas  !  he's  mad,  child,  stark  wild  ! 

Mitt  P.  What,  and  must  not  I  have  e'er  a  bus- 
>and,  then?  What,  must  I  go  to  bed  to  nurse  again, 
and  be  a  child  as  long  as  she's  an  old  woman  ?  Iu- 
leed,  but  I  won't.  For,  now  my  mind  is  set  upon 
a  man,  I  will  have  a  man  some  way  or  other. 

For.  Oh !  fearful !  I  think  the  girl's  influenced, 
too.  Hussy  !  you  shall  have  a  rod. 

Mitt  P.  A  fiddle  of  a  rod  !  I'll  have  a  husband  ; 
nd  if  you  won't  get  me  one,  I'll  get  one  for  m\  ><  li. 
'11  marry  our  Robin,  the  butler ;  he  says  lie  l 
e :  and  he's  a  handsome  man,  and  shall  be  my 
usband  :  I  warrant  he'll  be  my  husband,  and  thank 
ac,  too;  for  he  to!d  me  so. 

Knttr  Nurse. 

Did  he  so?     I'll  despatch  him  for  it  pre- 
tutly  !    Uoguc  !    Oh!    Nurse,  come  hither. 
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Nurse.  What  is  your  worship's  pleasure  ? 

For.  Here,  take  your  young  mistress,  and  lock 
her  up  presently,  till  farther  orders  from  me.  Not 
a  word,  hussy;  do  what  I  bid  you.  No  reply,:  away! 
and  bid  Robin  make  ready  to  give  an  account  of  his 
plate  and  linen,  d'ye  hear  ?  Begone,  when  I  bid 
you.  [Exeunt  Nurse  and  Miss  P. 

Enter  Mrs.  FORESIGHT  and  SCANDAL. 

Mrs.  For.  What's  the  matter,  husband  ? 

For.  'Tis  not  convenient  to  tell  you  now.  Mr. 
Scandal,  heaven  keep  us  all  in  our  senses  !  I  fear 
there  is  a  contagious  frenzy  abroad.  How  does 
Valentine  ? 

Scand.  Oh  !  I  hope  he  will  do  well  again.  I  have 
a  message  from  him  to  your  niece  Angelica. 

For.  I  think  she  has  not  returned  since  she  went 
abroad  with  Sir  Sampson. 

Enter  BEN. 

Here's  Mr.  Benjamin  ;  he  can  tell  us,  if  his  father 
be  come  home. 

Ben.  Who?  Father?  Ay,  he's  come  home  with 
a  vengeance ! 

Mrs.  For.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ben.  Matter  !   why,  he's  mad. 

For.  Mercy  on  us  !   I  was  afraid  of  this. 

Ben.  And  there's  a  handsome  young  woman,  she, 
as  they  say,  brother  Val  went  mad  for ;  she's  mad, 
too,  I  think. 

For.  Oh  !  my  poor  niece,  my  poor  niece !  is  she 
gone,  too  ?  Well,  I  shall  run  mad  next. 

Mrs.  For.  Well,  but  how  mad  ?  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  guess  ;  I'll  un 
dertake  to  make  a  voyage  to  Antigua.  No ;  I 
mayn't  say  so,  neither ;  but  I'll  sail  as  far  as  Leg 
horn,  and  back  again,  before  you  shall  guess  at  the 
matter,  and  do  nothing  else.  Mess  !  you  may  take 
in  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  not  hit  the  right. 

Mrs.  For.  Your  experiment  will  take  up  a  little 
too  much  time. 

Ben.  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you:  there's  a  new  wed 
ding  upon  the  stocks,  and  they  two  are  a-going  to 
be  married  to-night. 

Scand.  Who? 

Ben.  Why,  father,  and — the  young  woman — I 
can't  hit  her  name.  , 

Scand.  Angelica  ? 

Ben.  Ay,  the  same. 

Mrs.  For.  Sir  Sampson  and  Angelica?  Impos 
sible. 

Ben.  That  may  be  ;  but  I'm  sure  it  is  as  I  tell 
you. 

Scand.  'Sfleath  !   it  is  a  jest.     I  can't  believe  it. 

Ben.  Lookye,  frmrtl ;  it  is  nothing  to  me,  whe 
ther  you  believe  it  or  no.  What  I  say  is  true,  d'ye 
see  ;  they  are  married,  or  just  going  to  be  mar 
ried,  I  know  not  which. 

For.  Well,  but  they  are  not  mad  ;  that  is,  not 
lunatic  ? 

Ben.  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  madness, 
but  she's  mad  for  a  husband,  and  he's  horn-mad,  I 
think,  or  they'd  never  make  a  match  together.  Here 
they  come. 

Enter  Sir  SAMPSON  LEGEND,  ANGELICA,  and 
BUCKRAM. 

Sir  S.  Where's  this  old  soothsayer  ?  this  uncle  of 
mine  elect. — Aha  !  old  Foresight  !*  uncle  Foresight ! 
wish  me  joy,  uncle  Foresight,  double  joy,  both  as 
uncle  and  a'stvologer :  here's  a  conjunction  that  was 


not  foretold  in  your  Ephemeris.  The  brightest  star 
in  the  blue  firmament  is  shot  from  above ;  and  I'm 
lord  of  the  ascendant.  Od!  you're  an  old  fellow, 
Foresight,  uncle  I  mean  ;  a  very  old  fellow,  uncle 
Foresight;  and  yet  you  shall  live  to  dance  at  my 
wedding  ;  faith  and  troth,  you  shall.  Od  !  we'll  have 
the  music  of  the  spheres  for  thee,  old  Lilly,  that  we 
will  ;  and  thou  shalt  lead  up  a  dance  in  via  lactea. 

For.  I'm  thunderstruck  !  You  are  not  married  to 
my  niece  ? 

Sir  S.  Not  absolutely  married,  uncle ;  but  very 
near  it ;  within  a  kiss  of  the  matter,  as  you  see. 

[Kisses  ANGELICA. 

Ang.  'Tis  very  true,  indeed,  uncle  ;  I  hope  you'll 
be  my  father,  and  give  me. 

Sir  S.  That  he  shall,  or  I'll  burn  his  globes. 

Scand.  Death  and  hell !  Where's  Valentine  ? 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  For.  This  is  so  surprising — 

Sir  S.  How  !  What  does  my  aunt  say  ?  surpris 
ing,  aunt?  not  at  all,  for  a  young  couple  to  make  a 
match  in  winter.  Not  at  all ;  it's  a  plot  to  under 
mine  cold  weather,  and  destroy  that  usurper  of  a  bed, 
called  a  warming-pan. 

Mrs  For.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  have  so  much  fire 
in  you,  Sir  Sampson. 

Ben.  Mess !  I  fear  his  fire's  little  better  than 
tinder. 

Sir  S.  Why,  you  impudent  tarpaulin  !  sirrah,  do 
you  bring  your  forecastle  jests  upon  your  father  ? 
But  I  shall  be  even  with  you:  I  won't  give  you  a 
groat.  Mr.  Buckram,  is  the  conveyance  so  worded, 
that  nothing  can  possibly  descend  to  this  scoundrel  ? 
I  would  not  so  much  as  have  him  have  the  prospect 
of  an  estate,  though  there  were  no  way  to  come  to 
it  but  by  the  north-east  passage. 

Buck.  Sir,  it  is  drawn  according  to  your  direc 
tions  ;  there  is  not  the  least  cranny  of  the  law  un 
stopped. 

Ben.  Lawyer,  I  believe  there's  many  a  cranny 
and  leak  unstopped  in  your  conscience.  If  so  be 
that  one  had  a  pump  to  your  bosom,  I  believe  we 
should  discover  a  foul  hold.  They  say  a  witch  will 
sail  in  a  sieve ;  but  I  believe  the  devil  would  not 
venture  aboard  your  conscience.  And  that's  for 
you. 

Sir  S.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah.  How  now ! 
who's  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  FRAIL  and  TATTLE 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  !  sister,  the  most  unlucky  accident. 

Mrs.  For.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Tat.  Oh  •  the  two  most  unfortunate  poor  crea 
tures  in  the  world  we  are. 

For.  Bless  us  !  how  so  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Ah  !  Mr.  Tattle  and  I,  poor  Mr.  Tattle 
and  I  are — I  can't  speak  it  out. 

Tat.  Nor  I.     But  poor  Mrs.  Frail  and  I  are — 

Mrs.  F.  Married. 

For.  Married  !   how  ? 

Tat.  Suddenly;  before  we  knew  where  we  were, 
that  villain  Jeremy,  by  the  help  of  disguises,  tricked 
us  into  one  another. 

For.  Why,  you  told  me  just  now,  you  went  hence, 
in  haste,  to  be  married. 

Ang.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Tattle  meant  the  favour 
for  me,  I  thank  him. 

Tat.  I  did,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  madam ;  my 
intentions  were  good.  But  this  is  the  most  cruel 
thing,  to  marry,  one  does  not  know  how,  nor  why, 
nor  wherefore.  The  devil  take  me,  if  ever  I  was  so 
much  concerned  at  anything  in  my  life  ! 
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Any.  'Tis  very  unhappy,  if  you  don't  care  for  one  I      Vol.   Pardon    mo,  sir.     Hut  I  reflect  that  I,  very 
another.  lately,  counterfeited  inadncw  :   1  don't  know  but  the 

Tat.  The  least  in  the  world ;   that  is,  for  my  part,    frolic  may  go  round. 

I  speak  for  myself.     'Gad!    I  never  had   the  least        Sir  S.  Come,   chuck!    sati.-fy    him,   answer  hfm. 
thought  of  serious  kindness;   I  never  liked  anybody    Come,  Mr.  Buckram,  tin-  j-t-n  and  ink. 
less  in  my  life.    Poor  woman  !  'Gad!   Pm  sorry  for        Buck.  Hen-  it  is,  -ir,  \\ith  tlu-  <lcrd  ;  all  is  ready. 
her,  too;  for  I  have  no  reason  to  hate  her,  neither;  [  VAI  KMINK  <y<» 

but  I  believe  I  shall  lead  her  a  d — d  sort  of  a  life.          Aug.  'Tis  true,  you  have  a  great  whil«-  \>r>  -. 

Mrt.  For.  He's  better  than  no  husband  at  all —    love  to  me;  nay,  what  it   \ou  were  sincere  ?     Still 
though  he's  a  coxcomb.  [To  Mrs.  F.    you   must  pardon  me,  if  1   think  my  own  inclina 

Mrs.  F.  [To  Mrs.  FOR.]  Ay,  ay  ;  it's  well  it's  no    tions  have  a  better  right  to  dispose  of  my  person 
worse.     Nay,  for  my  part,   I  always  despised  Mr.  |  than  your' 
Tattle  of  all  things ;  nothing  but  his  being  my  hus 
band  could  have  made  me  like  him  less. 

Tat.  Look  you  there,  I  thought  as  much  !  Plague 
on't !  I  wish  we  could  keep  it  secret ;  why,  I  don't 
believe  any  of  this  company  would  speak  of  it. 

Ben.  If  you  suspect  me,  friend,  I'll  go  out  of  the 
room. 

Mrt.  F.  But,  my  dear,  that's  impossible ;  the  par 


son  and  that  rogue  Jeremy  will  publish  it. 

Tat.  Ay,  my  dear,  so  they  will,  as  you  say. 

Ang.  Oh  !   you'll  agree  very  well  in  a  little  time; 
custom  will  make  it  easy  for  you. 


Sir  S.  Are  you  answered  now,  sir  ? 

Vol.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Where's  your  plot,  sir?  and  your  contriv 
ance  now,  sir  ?  Will  you  sign,  sir?  Come,  will  you 
sign  and  seal,  sir? 

Vol.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Scant! .  'Sdeath !  you  are  not  mad,  indeed?  to  ruin 
yourself? 

Val.  I  have  been  disappointed  of  my  only  hope  ; 
and  he  that  loses  hope,  may  part  with  anything.  I 
never  valued  fortune  but  as  it  was  subservient  to 
my  pleasure ;  and  my  only  pleasure  was  to  please 


Tat.  Easy !  Plague  on't !  .1  don't  believe  I  shall    this  lady  :   I  have  made  many  vain  attempts,  and 
sleep  to-night.  I  lind,  at  last,  that  nothing  but  my  ruin  can  effect  it; 

Sir  S.  Sleep,  quotha!    No  ;  why,  you  would  not    which,  for  that  reason,  I  will  sign  to.     Give  me  the 
sleep  on  your  wedding-night  ?    I'm  an  older  fellow    paper 
than  you,  and  don't  mean  to  sleep. 

Ben.  Why,  there's  another  matca  now,  as  thof  a 


[Atidt. 


couple  of  privateers  were  looking  for  a  prize,  and 


Any.  Generous  Valentine ! 
Buck.  Here  is  the  deed,  sir. 
Val.  But  where  is  the  bond  by  which  I  am  obliged 


should  fall  foul  of  one  another.     Pm  sorry  for  the  I  to  sign  this  ? 

young  man  with  all  my  heart.     Look  you,  friend !        Buck.  Sir  Sampson,  you  have  it. 

if  I  may  advise  you,  when  she's  going — for  that  you  I      Any.  No,  I  have  it;  and  I'll  use  it  as  I  would 

must  expect;  I  have  experience  of  her — when  she's  I  everything  that  is  an  enemy  to  Valentine. 


going,  let  her  go ;  for  no  matrimony  is  tough  enough 
to  hold  her  ;  and  if  she  can't  drag  her  anchor  along 
with  her,  she'll  break  her  cable,  I  can  tell  you  that 
Who's  here,  the  madman  ? 

Enter  VALENTINE,  SCANDAL,  and  JEREMY. 


[Teart  the  paper. 
Sir  S.  How  now  ? 
Val.  Ah! 

Ang.  Had  I  the  world  to  give  you,  it  could  not 
make  me  worthy  of  so  generous  and  faithful  a  pas 
sion.  Here's  my  hand  ;  my  heart  was  always  your's, 

Val.  No;  here's  the  fool;  and  if  occasion  be,  I'll  I  and  struggled  very  hard  to  make  this  utmost  trial  of 
give  it  under  my  hand.  I  your  virtue.  [To  VALENTINE. 

Sir  S.  How  now  ?  Val.  Between  pleasure  and  amazement,  I  am  lost: 

Val.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  acknowledge  my  errors,  [but  on  my  knees  I  take  the  blessing, 
and  ask  your  pardon.  Sir  S.  Oons !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Sir  S.  What,  have  you  found  your  senses  at  last,        Ben.    Mess  !    here's  the   wind    changed   again, 
then  ?    In  good  time,  sir.  J  Father,  you  and  I  may  make  a  voyage  together  now 

Val.    You  were  abused,  sir;    I  never  was   dis 
tracted. 

For.  How  ?  not  mad,  Mr.  Scandal  ? 

Scand.  No,  really,  sir;   I  am  his  witness,  it  was    get  a  second  wife.     I  always  loved  your  son,  and 
all  counterfeit.  hated  your  unforgiving  nature  ;  and  it  is  hardly 

Val.  I  thought  I  had  reasons — but  it  was  a  poor  I  more  pleasure  to  me,  that  I  can  make  him  and  my- 
contrivance ;  the  effect  has  shewn  it  such.  |  self  happy,  than  that  I  can  punish  you. 

Sir  S.  Oons  !  you're  a  crocodile  ! 
For.  Really,  Sir  Sampson,  this  is  a  sudden  eclipse. 
Sir  S.   You're  an  illiterate  old  fool ;  and  I'm  an 
other.    The  stars  are  liars  ;  and  if  I  had  breath,  I'd 
curse  them  and  you,  myself,  and  all  the  world. 

Tat.  Sir,  sir,  if  you  are  in  all  this  disorder  for 
want  of  a  wife,  I  can  spare  you  mine. 

Sir  S.  Confound  you  and  your  wife  together  ! 


Ang.  Well,  Sir  Sampson,  since  I  have  played 
you  a  trick,  I'll  advise  you  how  vou  may  avoid  such 
another.  Learn  to  be  a  good  father,  or  you'll  never 


Sir  S.  Contrivance  !  what,  to  cheat  me  ?  to  cheat 
vour  father  ?  Sirrah,  could  you  hope  to  prosper  ? 

Val.  Indeed,  I  thought,  sir,  when  the  father  en 
deavoured  to  undo  the  son,  it  was  a  reasonable  re 
turn  of  nature. 

Sir  S.  Very  good,  sir.  Mr.  Buckram,  arc  you 
ready  ?  Come,  sir,  will  you  sign  and  seal  ? 

Vol.  If  you  please,  sir  ;  but  first,  I  would  ask  this 
lady  one  question. 

Sir  S.  Sir,  you  must  ask  me  leave  first.     That 


Tat.  Oh 


[Kfit  SirS.  and  FOR. 
are  you  there,  sir?    I  am  indebted  to 

lady  1  no,  sir;  you  shall  ask  that  lady  no  questions  I  you  for  my  happiness.  [To  JEREMY. 

till  you   have  asked  her  blessing,  sir ;  that  lady  is  |      Jer.  Sir,  I  ask  you  ten  thousand  pardons  :  it  was 

an  arrant  mistake.     You  see,  sir,  my  master  was 
would  |  never  mad,  nor  anything  like  it.     Then  how  can  it 


to  be  my  wife. 

Val.  1  have  heard   as  much,  sir; 
have  it  from  her  own  mouth. 


but  I 


be  otherwise  ? 


Sir  S.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Hie,  sir;  and  I      I'ul.    Tattle,   I    thank    you:    you   would    have 
you  don't  believe  what  I  say.  |  interposed    between   me   and   heaven,   but   Provi- 
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dence  laid  purgatory  in  your  way.     You  have  but 
justice. 

Scand.  [To  ANG.]  Well,  madam,  you  have  done 
exemplary  justice,  in  punishing  an  inhuman  father, 
and  rewarding  a  faithful  lover :  but  there  is  a  third 
good  work,  which  I,  in  particular,  must  thank  you 
for :  I  was  an  infidel  to  your  sex,  and  you  have 
converted  me;  for  now  1  am  convinced  that  all 
women  are  not,  like  fortune,  blind  in  bestowing 
favours,  either  on  those  who  do  not  merit,  or  who 
do  not  want  them. 


Aug.  It  is  an  unreasonable  accusation  that  you 
lay  upon  our  sex.     You  tax  us  with  injustice,  only 
to  cover  your  own  want  of  merit.     You  would  all 
have  the  reward  of  lovo ;  but  few  have  the  constancy 
to  stay  till   it  becomes  your  due.     How  few,  like 
Valentine,  would  persevere  even  to  martyrdom,  and 
sacrifice  their  interest  to  their  constancy  ?     In  ad 
miring  me,  you  misplace  the  novelty. 
The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  find 
A  lover  true  ;  not  that  a  woman's  kind.  [Exeunt. 


R  O  S  I  N  A  ; 


AN   OPERA    IN   TWO   ACTS  ; 


BY     MRS.     BROOKE 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

CAPTAIN  BKLVILLE 

MR.  BELVILLE 

WILLIAM 

RUSTIC 

Irishmen 

Villagers. 

DORCAS 
PHOSBE 
ROSINA. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. — A  cottage. 

DORCAS,  seated  on  a  bench,  is  spinning;  RosiNA 
and  PHOEBE  are  measuring  corn;  WILLIAM  enters, 
and  they  sing  the  following 

TRIO. 

When  the  rosy  morn  appearing, 
Paints  with  gold  the  verdant  lawn, 

Been,  on  banks  of  thyme  disporting, 
Sip  the  sweets,  and  hail  the  dawn. 

Warbling  birds,  the  day  proclaiming, 
Carol  twset  the  lively  strain; 


They  forsake  their  leafy  dwelling, 

To  secure  the  golden  grain. 
See,  content,  the  humble  gleaner 

Takes  the  scatter' d  ears  that  fall ; 
Nature,  all  her  children  viewing, 
Kindly  bounteous,  cares  for  all. 

[WILLIAM  retires  with  PHCEBE. 
Ros.  See,  my  dear  Dorcas,  what  we  gleaned  yes 
terday  in  Mr.  Belville's  field. 

Dor.  Lord  love  thee !  but  take  care  of  thyself; 
thou  art  but  tender. 

Ros.  Indeed,  it  does  not  hurt  me.  Shall  I  put 
out  the  lamp  ? 

Dor.  Do,  dear  ;  the  poor  must  be  sparing. 

[RosiNA  going  to  put  out  the  lamp,  DORCAS  looks 

after  her  and  sighs  ;  she  returns  hastily. 
Ros.  Why  do  you  sigh,  Dorcas  ? 
Dor.  I  canno'  bear  it :    it's  nothing  to  Phoebe 
and  me,  but  thou  wast  not  born  to  labour. 

Ros.  Why  should  I  repine  ?  Heaven,  which  de 
prived  me  of  my  parents,  and  my  fortune,  left  me 
health,  content  and  innocence.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  riches  lead  to  happiness.  Do  you  think  the 
nightingale  sings  the  sweeter  for  being  in  a  gilded 
cage  ? 

Dor.  Sweeter,  I'll  maintain  it,  than  the  poor  little 
linnet  that  thou  pick'dst  up  half  starved  under  the 
hedge  yesterday,  after  its  mother  had  been  shot, 
and  brought'st  to  life  in  thy  bosom.  Let  me  speak 
to  his  honour  j  he's  main  kind  to  the  poor. 


SCENE  I.] 


ROSINA. 
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Ros.  Not  for  the  world,  Dorcas  ;  I  want  nothing ; 
you  have  been  a  mother  to  me. 

Dor.  Would  I  could!  Would  I.  could!  I  ha' 
worked  hard  and  'arn'd  money  in  my  time  ;  but  now 
I  am  old  and  feeble,  and  am  pushed  about  by  every 
body.  More's  the  pity,  I  say  ;  it  was  not  so  in  my 
young  time ;  but  the  world  grows  wickeder  every 
day. 

Rot.  Your  age,  my  good  Dorcas,  requires  rest ; 
go  into  the  cottage,  whilst  Pho;be  and  I  join  the 
gleaners,  who  are  assembling  from  every  part  of  the 
village. 

Dor.  Many  a  time  have  I  carried  thy  dear  mo 
ther,  an  infant,  in  these  arms  ;  little  did  I  think  a 
child  of  her' s  would  live  to  share  my  poor  pittance. 
But  I  won't  grieve  thee.  [DORCAS  enters  the  cottage. 

Phce.  What  makes  you  so  melancholy,  Rosina  ? 
Mayhap  it's  because  you  have  not  a  sweetheart? 
But  you  are  so  proud,  you  won't  let  our  young  men 
come  a-near  you.  You  may  live  to  repent  being  so 
scornful.  [ROSINA  retires. 

AIR.— PHOJBE. 
When  William  at  eve  me.e.t*  me.  down  at  the  stile, 

How  sweet  is  the  nightingale's  song  ! 
Of  the  day  I  forget  all  the  labour  and  toil, 

Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among. 
By  her  beams,  without  blushing,  I  hear  him  complain, 

And  believe  every  word  of  her  song  : 
You  know  not  how  sweet  'tis  to  love  the  dear  swain, 

Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among. 

[During  the  last  stanza,  WILLIAM  appears,  and 
makes  signs  to  PHCE  BE  ;  who  steals  softly  to 
him,  and  they  disappear. 

Ros.  How  small  a  part  of  my  evils  is  poverty ! 
And  how  little  does  Phoebe  know  the  heart  she 

t' 
jess 

virtues,  and  knew  not  that  'twas  love, 
jost  Rosina! 

AIR.— ROSINA. 

The  morn  returns,  in  saffron  drest, 
But  not  to  sad  Rosina  rest. 

The  blushing  morn  awakes  the  strain, 

Awakes  the  tuneful  choir; 
But  sad  Rosina  ne'er  again 

Shall  strike  the  sprightly  lyre. 
Rust.  [Without.]  To  work,  my  hearts  of  oak,  to 
work ;  here  the  sun  is  half  an  hour  hi«b,  and  not  a 
stroke  struck  yet. 

^ Enter  RUSTIC,  singing,  followed  by  Reapers.  " 

AIR. 
Rust  See,  ye  swains,  yon  streaks  of  red 

Call  you  from  your  slothful  bed  : 

Late  you  tiWd  the  fruitful  soil ; 

See  !  where  harvest  crowns  your  toil  ! 
Cho.   Late  you  tilFd  the  fruitful  soil; 

See  !  where  harvest  crowns  your  toil  ! 
Rust.  As  we  reap  the  golden  corn, 

Laughing  plenty  fills  her  horn  : 

What  would  gilded  pomp  avail, 

Should  the  peasant's  labour  fail  * 
Cho.   What  would  gilded  pomp  avail 

Should  the  peasanfs  labour  fail  ? 
Rust.  Ripen' d  fields  your  cares  repay  ; 

Sons  of  labour,  haste  away  ; 

Bending,  see  the  waving  grain 

Crown  the  year,  and  cheer  the  swain. 
Cho.  Bending,  see  the  waving  grain 

Crown  the1  year,  and  cheer  the 


hiuks  insensible  !  the  heart  which  nourishes  a  hope- 
ess  passion.     I  blest,  like  others,  Belville's  gentle 

Unhappy, 


Hist!  there's  his  honour.     Where  are  all 
the  lazy  Irishmen,  hired  yesterday  at  market  ? 

Enter  BS.LVILLK,  followed  by  two  Irishmen. 

I  Irish.  Is  it  us  he's  talking  of,  Paddy  ?  Then  the 
devil  m;iy  thank  him  for  his  good  commendations. 

Bel.  You  are  too  severe,  Rustic ;  the  poor  fellows 
came  three  miles  this  morning;  therefore  I  made 
them  stop  at  the  manor-house  to  take  a  little  refresh 
ment. 

1  Iruh.  Bless  your  sweet  face,  my  jewel,  and  all 
those  who  take  your  part.     Bad  luck  to  myself,  if 
I  would  not,  with  all  the  veins  of  my  heart,  split  the 
dew  before  your  feet  in  a  morning. 

Rust.  If  I  do  speak  a  little  cross,  it's  for  your 
honour's  good.  [The  Reapers  cur  the  corn,  and  make 
it  into  sheaves.  ROSINA  follows  and  gleans.]  What 
a  dickens  does  this  girl  do  here  ?  Keep  back ;  wait 
till  the  reapers  are  off  the  field  ;  do  like  the  other 
gleaners. 

Ros.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  sir,  I  will  put  what  I 
have  gleaned  down  again.  [She  lets  fall  the  ears. 

Bel.  How  can  you  be  so  unfeeling,  Rustic  ?  She 
is  lovely,  virtuous,  and  in  want  Let  fall  some  ears, 
that  she  may  glean  the  more. 

Rust.  Your  honour  is  too  good  by  half.  ' 

Bel.  No  more :  gather  up  the  corn  she  has  let 
fall.  Do  as  I  command  you. 

Rust.  There ;  take  the  whole  field  since  his  ho 
nour  chooses  it.  [Putting  the  corn  into  her  apron. 

[Erit. 

Ros.  I  will  not  abuse  his  goodness. 

[Retiret  gleaning. 

2  Irish.  Upon  my  soul,  now,   his   honour's  no 
churl  of  the  wheat,  whatever  he  may  be  of  the  barley. 

[Exeunt. 

Bel.  [Looking  after  ROSINA.]  What  bewitching 
softness  !  There  is  a  blushing,  bashful  gentleness, 
an  almost  infantine  innocence  in  that  lovely  coun 
tenance,  which  it  is  impossible  to  behold  without 
emotion.  She  turns  this  way  :  what  bloom  on  that 
cheek !  'Tis  the  blushing  down  of  the  peach. 

AIR.— BELVILLE. 
Her  mouth,  which  a  smile 
Devoid  of  all  guile, 

Half  opens  to  view, 
Is  the  bud  of  the  rose, 
In  the  morning  that  blowit' 

Impearfd  with  the  dew. 
More  fragrant  her  breath 
Than  the  flow'r-scented  heath 

At  the  dawning  of  day  ; 
The  hawthorn  in  bloom, 
The  lily's  perfume, 

Or  the  blossoms  of  May. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BBLVILLK,  m  a  riding-dreu. 

Capt.B.  Good  morrow,  brother;  you  are  early 
abroad. 

Bel.  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  happy  to  sec  you. 
True,  I  find,  to  the  first  of  September. 

Capt.  B.  I  meant  to  have  been  here  last  night, 
but  one  of  my  wheels  broke,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
sleep  at  a  village  six  miles  distant,  where  I  left  my 
chaise,  and  took  a  boat  down  the  river  at  day-break. 
But  your  corn  is  not  off  the  ground. 

Bel.  You  know  our  harvest  is  late  in  the  north ; 
but  you  will  find  all  the  lands  cleared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Capt.  B.  And  pray,  brother,  how  are  the  par 
tridges  this  season  ? 
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Bel.  There  are  twenty  coveys  within  sight  of  my 
house,  and  the  dogs  are  in  fine  order. 

Capt.  B.  The  gamekeeper  is  this  moment  leading 
them  round.  I  am  fired  at  the  sight.  But  where 
is  my  little  rustic  charmer  ?  O  !  there  she  is  :  I  am 
transported.  [Aside.]  ^Pray,  brother,  is  not  that  the 
little  girl,  whose  dawning^  beauty  we  admired  so 
much  last  /year  ? 

>  Bd.  It  is,  and  more  lovely  than  ever.  I  shall 
dine  in  the  field  with  my  reapers  to-day,  brother  : 
will  you  share  our  rural  repast,  or  have  a  dinner 
prepared  at  the  manor-house  ? 

Capt.  B.  By  no  means  :  pray  let  me  be  of  your 
party :  your  plan  is  an  admirable  one,  especially  if 
your  girls  are  handsome.  I'll  walk  round  the  field, 
and  meet  you  at  dinner-time.  [Exit  BELVILLE. 

;AIR. 

By  the  dawn  to  the  downs  we  repair, 

With  bosoms  right  jocund  and  gay, 
And  gain  more  than  pheasant  or  hare  ; 

Gain  health  by  the  sports  of  the  day. 
Mark  !  mark  !  to  the  right  hand,  prepare  ! 

See  Diana  !  she  points :  see,  they  rise  : 
See,  they  float  on  the  bosom  of  air  ! 

Fire  away  !  whilst  loud  echo  replies, 

Fire  away  ! 

Hark  !  the  volley  resounds  to  the  skies  ; 
Whilst  echo  in  thunder  replies  : 

In  thunder  replies, 

And  resounds  to  the  skies, 
Fire  away !  Fire  away  !  Fire  away  ! 

[RosiNA  re-appears,  CAPTAIN  BELVILLE  goes 
up  to  her,  gleans  a  few  ears,  and  presents  them 
to  her;  she  refuses  them,  and  runs  out;  he 
follows  her. 

Enter  WILLIAM,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Will.  Lead  the  dogs  back,  James ;  the  Captain 
won't  shoot  to-day.  [Seeing  RUSTIC  and  PHCEBE  be 
hind.]  Indeed,  so  close  !  I  don't  half  like  it. 

Enter  RUSTIC  and  PHCEBE. 

Rust.  That's  a  good  girl !  do  as  I  bid  you,  and 
you  sha'n't  want  encouragement. 

[He  goes  up  to  the  Reapers,  and  WILLIAM  comes 

forward. 

*    Will.    O  no,  I  dare  say  she  won't.     So,  Mrs 
Phoebe  ! 

Phce.  And  so,  Mr.  William,  if  you  go-to  that ! 

Will.  A  new  sweetheart,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  and  a 
pretty  comely  lad  he  is :  but  he's  rich,  and  that's 
enough  to  win  a  woman. 

Phce.  I  don't  desarve  this  of  you,  William  ;  but 
I'm  rightly  sarved,  for  being  such  an  easy  fool. 
You  think,  mayhap,  I'm  at  my  last  prayers ;  but 
you  may  find  yourself  mistaken. 

Will.  You  do  right  to  cry  out  first ;  you  think, 
belike,  that  I  did  not  see  you  take  that  posey  from 
Harry. 

Phoe.  And  you,  belike,  that  I  did  not  catch  you 
tying  up  one,  of  cornflowers  and  wild  roses,  for 
the  miller's  maid  ;  but  I'll  be  fool'd  no  longer ;"~ 
have  done  with  you,  Mr.  William. 

Will.  I  sha'n't  break  my  heart,  Mrs.  Phcebe.  The 
miller's  maid  loves  the  ground  I  walk  on. 

DUET.— WILLIAM  and  PHCEBE. 

Will.  I've  kiss'd  and  Pve  prattled  with  fifty  fair 

maids, 
And  chang'd  them  as  oft  d'ye  see  ! 


But  of  all  the  fair  maidens  that  dance  on  the 

green, 

The  maid  of  the  mill  for  me. 
Phoe.    There's  ffty  young  men,  who  have  told  me 

fine  tales, 

And  call'd  me  the  fairest  she  : 
But  of  all  the  gay  wrestlers  that  sport  on  the 

green, 

Youny  Barry's  the  lad  for  me. 
Will.  Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  a  sloe  in  the  hedge, 

Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May, 
Her  teeth  are  as  ivhite  as  the  new-shorn  flock, 

Her  breath  like  the  new-made  hay. 
Phce.  He's  tall  and  he's  straight  as  the  poplar  tree, 

His  cheeks  are  as  fresh  as  the  rose  ; 
He  looks  like  a  squire  of  high  degree, 
When  drest  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
Will.  I've  kiss'd  and  Pve  prattled,  8fc. 
Phce.   There's  fifty  young  men.  Sfc. 

[Exeunt  PHCEBE  and  WILLIAM. 

ROSINA  runs  across  the  stage,  CAPTAIN  BELVILLE 
following  her. 

Capt.  B.  Stay  and  hear  me,  Rosina.  Why  will 
you  fatigue  yourself  thus  ?  Only  homely  girls  are 
born  to  work.  Your  obstinacy  is  vain;  you  shall 
hear  me. 

Ros.  Why  do  you  stop  me,  sir  ?  My  time  is  pre 
cious.  When  the  gleaning  season  is  over,  will  you 
make  up  my  loss  ? 

Capt.  B.  Yes. 

Ros.  Will  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  to  make 
me  lose  my  day's  work  ? 

Capt.  B.  Yes. 

Ros.  Would  it  give  you  pleasure  to  sec  me  pass 
all  my  days  in  idleness  ? 

Capt.  B.  Yes. 

Ros.  We  differ  greatly  then,  sir.     I  only  wish  for 
so  much  leisure   as  makes  me  return  to  my  work 
with  fresh  spirit.      We  labour   all  the  week,  'tis 
true ;  but  then  how  sweet  is  our  rest  on  Sunday  ! 
v     •  .*•  AIR. 

Whilst  with  village  maids  I  stray, 
Sweetly  wears  the  joyous  day  ; 
Cheerful  glows  my  artless  breast, 
Mild  content  the  constant  guest. 

Capt.  B.  Mere  prejudice,  child ;  you  will  know 
better.  I  pity  you,  and  will  make  your  fortune. 

Ros.  Let  me  call  my  mother,  sir  ;  I  am  young, 
and  can  support  myself  by  my  labour ;  but  she  is 
old  and  helpless,  and  your  charity  will  be  well  be 
stowed.  Please  to  transfer  to  her  the  bounty  you 
intended  for  me. 

Capt.  B.  Why — as  to  that — 

Ros.  I  understand  you,  sir ;  your  compassion  does 
not  extend  to  old  women. 

Capt.  B.  Really — I  believe  not. 

-**    Enter  DORCAS,  from  the  Cottage. 

Ros.  You  are  just  come  in  time,  mother.  I  have 
met  with  a  generous  gentleman,  whose  charity  in 
clines  him  to  succour  youth. 

Dor.  'Tis  very  kind.     And  old  age — 

Ros.  He'll  tell  you  that  himself.  [Exit 

Dor.  I  thought  so.  Sure,  sure,  'tis  no  sin  to  be 
old. 

Capt.  B.  You  must  not  judge  of  me  by  others, 
honest  Dorcas.  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortunes, 
and  wish  to  serve  you. 

Dor.  And  to  what,  your  honour,  may  I  owe  this 
kindness  ? 


SCENE  L] 


ROSINA.' 


Cap/.  B.  You  have  a  charming  daughter — 

Dor.  I  thought  as  much.     A  vile  wicked  man  ! 

[Arid*. 

Capt.  B.  Beauty  like  her's  might  find  a  thousand 
resources  in  London  ;  the  moment  she  appears 
there,  she  will  turn  every  head. 

Dor.  And  is  your  honour  sure  her  own  won't 
turn  at  the  same  time  ? 

Capt.  B.  She  shall  live  in  affluence,  and  take  care 
of  you  too,  Dorcas. 

Dor.  I  guess  your  honour's  meaning  ;  but  you 
are  mistaken,  sir.  If  I  must  be  a  trouble  tp  the 
dear  child,  I  had  rather  owe  my  bread  to  her  la 
bour  than  her  shame. 

[does  into  the  Cottage,  and  thutt  the  door. 

C-tpt.  B.  These  women  astonish  me  ;  but  I  won't 
give  it  up  so. 

Enter  RUSTIC,  crosting  the  itage. 

Capt.  B.  A  word  with  you,  Rustic. 

Rust.  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  your  honour ;  I  am 
going  to  hasten  dinner. 

Capt.  B.  I  sha'n't  keep  you  a  minute.  Take 
these  five  guineas. 

Rust.   For  whom,  sir  ? 

Capt.  B.  For  yourself.     And  this  purse. 

Rutt.  For  whom,  sir  ? 

Capt.  B.  For  Rosina ;  they  say  she  is  in  distress, 
and  wants  assistance. 

Rutt.  What  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  you  so 
charitable  ?  But  why  give  me  money,  sir  ? 

Capt.  B.  Only  to — tell  Rosina  there  is  a  person 
who  is  very  much  interested  in  her  happiness. 

Rust.  How  much  you  will  please  his  honour  by 
this  !  He  takes  mightily  to  Rosina,  and  prefers 
her  to  all  the  young  women  in  the  parish. 

Capt.  B.  Prefers  her  !     Ah  !  you  sly  rogue  ! 

Rust.  Your  honour's  a  wag ;  but  I'm  sure  I  ! 
meant  no  harm. 

Capt.  B.  Give  her  the  money,  and  tell  her  she 
shall  never  want  a  friend:  but  not  a  word  to  my 
brother. 

Rial.  All's  safe,  your  honour.  [Krif  CAPTAIN 
BELVILLE.]  I  don't  vastly  like  this  business.  At 
the  Captain's  age,  this  violent  charity  is  a  little  du- 
berous.  I  am  his  honour's  servant,  and  it's  my 
duty  to  hide  nothing  from  him.  I'll  go  seek  his 
honour  ;  O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  BKLVILLE. 

Bel.  Well,  Rustic,  have  you  any  intelligence  to 
communicate  ? 

Runt.  A  vast  deal,  sir.  Your  brother  begins  to 
make  good  use  of  his  money  ;  he  has  given  me  these 
five  guineas  for  myself,  and  this  purse  for  Rosina. 

Bel.  For  Rosina  !  'Tis  plain  he  loves  her.  [^wrfe.] 
Obey  him  exactly  ;  but  as  distress  renders  the  mind 
haughty,  and  Rosina's  situation  requires  the  utmost 
delicacy,  contrive  to  execute  your  commission  in 
such  a  manner,  that  she  may  not  even  suspect  from 
whence  the  money  comes. 

Rust.  I  understand  your  honour. 

liel.  Have  you  gained  any  intelligence  in  respect 
to  Rosina  ? 

Rutt.  I  endeavoured  to  get  all  I  could  from  the 
old  woman's  grand-daughter  ;  but  all  she  knew  was, 
that  she  was  no  kin  to  Dorcas,  and  that  she  had 
had  a  good  bringing-up  ;  but  here  come  the  reapers. 

Enter  Captain  BELVILLE,  followed  by  the  Reapers. 

FINALE. 

Bel.  By  this  fountain's  flou'ry  ride, 

Drett  in  nature't  blooming  pride, 


H'ht-re  tht  jHijilnr  trembles  high, 

And  the  bees  in  clusters  fly, 

H'kiLt  tlit  henlsn.an  on  the  hill 

/,!.<••  / ''«'!</  rill, 

1'iiilr-  Hint  i- 1 \ti-l  ti-nrii  away, 
•a  share  the  festii-e  day. 
C  Taste  our  /ileasures  ye  tr/io  may, 
Ros.       J  This  if  Nature's  hul 
Bel.         jSinif'fe  ,NV  I'rize, 

£  Life's  /<  dripite. 

Cho.  Taite  our  /  >/7io  may, 

This  is  Nature'*  IK 
Capt.  B.  Blushing  Bell,  u-ith  downcast  eyes, 

Sight,  and  knows  not  why  the  tight. 

Turn  it  near  her— we  shall  know— 

How  he  eyes  her — lit  not  to  ? 
Cho.  Taste  our  pleaturet  ye  who  may, 

Thit  is  Nature't  holiday. 
WilL         He  it  fond,  and  she  it  shy  ; 

He  would  kiu  her!— fie  .'—oh,  fie  ! 

Mind  thy  tickle,  let  her  be  ; 

By  and  'by  the' U  follow  ihee. 
Cho.          Busy  censors,  hence  !  away  ! 

Thit  is  Nature't  holiday. 
Rust.         Now  we'll  quaff"  the  nut-brown  ale, 

Then  we'll  tell  the  sportive  tale  ; 

All  it  jett,  and  all  it  glee, 

All  it  youthful  jollity. 
Cho.          Taite  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 

Thit  it  Nature't  holiday. 
Phca.         Lads  and  lasses,  all  advance, 

Carol  blithe,  and  form  the  dance; 

Trip  it  lightly  while  you  may, 

Thit  it  Nature't  holiday. 
Cho.  Trip  it  lightly  while  you  may, 

Thit  it  Nature't  holiday.  [Dane*. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.— The  tame. 

Enter  RUSTIC. 
Rutt. 

money  when  it  is  not  my 

five  guineas  he  gave  me  for  myself;  I  don't  want  it, 
and  they  do.  They  certainly  must  find  it  there. 
But  I  hear  the  cottage-door  open. 

[Putt  the  purte  on  the  bench,  and  retiret. 

Enter  DORCAS  and  ROSINA,  from  the  cottage.    DOR 
CAS   with  a  great   basket  on  her  arm,  filled  u-ith 

tkeint  of  thread. 

Dor.  I  am  just  going,  Rosina,  to  carry  this  thread 
to  the  weavers. 

Rot.  This  basket  is  too  heavy  for  you ;  pray,  let 
me  carry  it.  [Sett  the  basket  on  the  bench. 

Dor.  No,  no.  [Peevishly. 

Rot.  If  you  love  me,  only  take  half;  this  evening, 
or  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  carry  the  rest.  [Taket 
part  of  the  tkeint  out  of  the  basket.]  There,  be  angry 
with  me  if  you  please. 

Dor.  No,  my  sweet  lamb,  I  am  not  angry ;  but 
beware  of  men. 

Rot.  Have  you  any  doubts  of  my  conduct,  Dorca*  ? 

Dor.  Indeed  I  have  not,  love;  and,  yet,  I  am 
uneasy. 

Enter  Captain  BELVILLE,  unperceiied. 
Go  back  to  the  reapers,  whilst  I  carry  this  thread. 

Rot.  I'll  go  this  moment. 


/.  This  purse  is  the  plague  of  my  life ;  I  hate 
r  when  it  is  not  my  own.     I'll  e'en  put  in  the 
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Dor.  But  as  I  walk  but  slow,  and 'tis  a  good  way, 
you  may  chance  to  be  at  home,  before  me ;  so  take 
the  key. 

Ros.  I  will. 

Capt.  B.  [Aside.~\  Rosina  to  be  at  home  before 
Dorcas  !  How  lucky  !  I'll  slip  into  the  house,  and 
wait  her  coming,  if  'tis  till  midnight.  [Exit. 

Dor.  Let  nobody  go  into  the  house. 

Ros.  I'll  take  care. 

Dor.  But  first  I'll  double  lock  the  door.  [Locks 
the  door,  and  going  to  take  up  the  basket,  sees  the 
purse.]  Good  lack  !  What  is  here  ?  A  purse,  as  I 
live  ! 

Ros.  How! 

Dor.  Come,  and  see  ;  *tis  a  purse,  indeed. 

.Ros.  Heavens  !  'tis  full  of  gold. 

Dor.  We  must  put  up  a  bill  at  the  church-gate; 
and  restore  it  to  the  owner.  The  best  way  is  to 
carry  the  money  to  his  honour,  and  get  him  to  keep 
it  till  the  owner  is  found.  You  shall  go  with  it,  love. 

Ros.  Pray  excuse  me,  I  always  blush  so. 

Dor.  'Tis  nothing  but  childishness  :  but  his  honour 
will  like  your  bashfulness  better  than  too  much 
courage.  [Exit. 

Ros.  I  cannot  support  his  presence ;  my  embar 
rassment — my  confusion — a  stronger  sensation  than 
that  of  gratitude  agitates  my  heart.  Yet,  hope,  in 
my  situation,  were  madness. 

AIR.— ROSINA. 

Sweet  transports,  gentle  wishes,  go  ! 

In  vain  his  charms  have  gain'd  my  heart : 
Since  fortune,  Mill  te  love  af&e, 

And  cruel  duty,  bid  us  part. 
Ah  !  why  does  duty  chain  the  mind, 
And  part  those  souls  which  love  has  join' d  ? 

Enter  WILLIAM. 

Pray,  William,  do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has 
lost  a  purse  ? 

Wilt.  I  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Ros.  Dorcas,  however,  has  found  one. 

Will..  So  much  the  better  for  she. 

Ros.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  if  you  will 
carry  it  to  Mr.  Belville,  and  beg  him  to  keep  it  till 
the  owner  is  found. 

Will.  Since  you  desire  it,  I'll  go  :  it  sha'n't  be 
the  lighter  for  my  carrying. 

Ros.  That  I  am  sure  of,  William.  [Exit, 

Enter  PHCEBE. 

Phce.  There's  William ;  but  I'll  pretend  not  to 
see  him. 

AIR. PH03BE. 

Henry  culfd  the  flow' ret' s  bloom, 
Marian  lov'd  the  soft  perfume, 
Had  playful  kiss'd,  but  prudence  near 
Whisper'd  timely  in  her  ear, 
Simple  Marian,  ah  !  beware  ; 
Touch  them  not,  for  love  is  there. 

[Throws  away  her  nosegay.  While  she  is  sing 
ing,  WILLIAM  turns,  looks  at  her,  u'histles, 
and  plays  with  hit  stick. 

Witt.  That's  Harry's  posy ;  the  slut  likes  me  still. 

[Aside. 

Phce.  That's  a  copy  of  his  countenance,  I'm  sar- 
tin  ;  he  can  no  more  help  following  me  nor  he  can 
be  hanged. 

[Aside. — WILLIAM  crosses  again,  singing. 
Will.  Of  all  the  fair  maidens  that  dance  on  the  green, 
The  maid  of  the  mill  for  me. 


Phce.  I'm  ready  to  choke  wi'  madness  ;  but  1*11 
not  speak  first,  an'  I  die  fort. 

[WILLIAM    sings,    throwing   up   his  stick,  and 
catching  it. 

Will.  Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  the  sloe  in  the  hedge, 
Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May. 

Phce.  I  can't  bear  it  no  longer ;  you  vile,  ungrate 
ful,  parfidious — but  it's  no  matter.  I  can't  think 
what  I  could  see  in  you.  Harry  loves  me,  and  is 
a  thousand  times  more  handsomer. 

[Sings,  sobbing  at  every  word. 

Of  all  the  gay  wrestlers  that  sport  on  the  greent 
Young  Harry's  the  lad  for  me. 

Will.  He's  yonder  a  reaping:  shall  I  call  him? 

[Offers  to  go. 

Phce.  My  grandmother  leads  me  the  life  of  a  dog; 
and  it's  all  along  of  you. 

Will.  Well,  then  she'll  be  better  temper'd  now. 

Phoe.  I  did  not  value  her  scolding  of  a  brass  far 
thing,  when  I  thought  as  how  you  were  true  to  me. 

Will.  Wasn't  I  true  to  you !  Look  in  my  face, 
and  say  that. 

AIR. — WILLIAM. 

When  bidden  to  the  wake  or  fair, 

The  joy  of  each  free-hearted  swain, 
Till  Phoebe  promts' d  to  be  there, 

I  loiter' d,  last  of  all  the  train. 
If  chance  some  fairing  caught  her  eyet 

The  riband  gay,  or  silken  glove, 
With  eager  haste  I  ran  to  buy  ; 

For  what  is  gold  compar'd  to  love  ? 
My  posy  on  her  bosom  plac'd, 

Could  Harry's  sweeter  scents  exhale 
Her  auburn  locks  my  riband  grac'd, 

And  flutter' d  in  the  wanton  gale. 
With  scorn  she  hears  me  now  complain, 

Nor  can  my  rustic  presents  move : 
Her  heart  prefers  a  richer  swain, 

And  gold,  alas!  has  banisn'd  love.    [Gomg, 

Will.  [ Returns.]  Let's  part  friendly,  howsomever. 
Bye,  Phcebe :  I  shall  always  wish  you  well. 

Phce.  Bye,  William.  [Cries. 

Will.  My  heart  begins  to  melt  a  little.  [Aside.] 
1  loved  you  very  well  once,  Phoebe :  but  you  are 
grown  so  cross,  and  have  such  vagaries. 

Phoe.  I'm  sure  I  never  had  no  vagaries  with  you, 
William.  But  go ;  mayhap  Kate  may  be  angry. 

Witt.  And  who  cares  for  she  ?  I  never  minded  her 
anger,  nor  her  coaxing  neither,  till  you  were  cross 
to  me. 

Pkce.  O  the  father  !  I  cross  to  you,  William  ? 

Will.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  very  morning,  as 
bow  you  had  done  wi'  me  ? 

Phce.  One  word's  as  good  as  a  thousand.  Do  you 
love  me,  William  ? 

Will.  Do  I  love  thee  ?  Do  I  love  dancing  on  the 
green  better  than  threshing  in  a  barn  ?  Do  I  love  a 
wake,  or  a  harvest-home  ? 

Phce.  Then  I'll  never  speak  to  Harry  again  the 
longest  day  I  have  to  live. 

Will.  I'll  turn  my  back  o'the  miller's  maid  the 
first  time  I  meet  her. 

Phce.  Will  you,  indeed  and  indeed  ? 

Will.  Marry  will  I ;  and  more  nor  that,  I'll  go 
speak  to  the  parson  this  moment :  I'm  happier — 
Zooks  !  I'm  happier  nor  a  lord  or  a  squire  of  fivfr 
hundred  a-year. 


SCENE  I.] 


ROSINA. 
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DUET.— PIKXBK  and  WILLIAM. 

Phce.    In  gaudy  courts,  with  aching  hearts, 

The  great  at  fortune  rail  : 
The  liills  may  higher  honours  claim, 

But  peace  it  in  the  vale. 
Will.    See  high-born  dames,  in  rooms  of  state, 

With  midnight  revels  pale  ; 
No  youth  admires  their  fadiny  charms, 

For  beauty's  in  tJie  vale. 
Ho tli.    Amid  the  shades  tke  virgin* t  sighs 

Add  fragrance  to  the  gale  : 
So  they  that  will  may  take  the  hill, 

Since  love  is  in  the  vale.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  BKLVILLK. 

Bel.  I  tremble  at  the  impression  this  lovely  girl 
has  made  on  my  heart.  My  cheerfulness  has  left 
me,  and  I  am  grown  insensible  even  to  the  delicious 
pleasure  of  making  those  happy  who  depend  on  my 
protection. 

AIR.— BELVILLE. 

Ere  bright  Rosina  met  my  eyes, 

How  peaceful  pass'd  the  joyous  day .' 
In  rural  tports  I  gain' d  the  prize, 

Each  virgin  listen' d  to  my  lay. 
But  now  no  more  I  touch  the  lyre, 

No  more  the  ruttic  tport  can  please  ,• 
1  live  the  tlave  of  fond  detire, 

Lost  to  myself,  to  mirth,  and  eate. 
The  tree,  that  in  a  happier  hour, 

Its  boughs  extended  o'er  the  plain, 
Whan  blasted  by  the  lightning'*  power, 

Nor  charms  the  eye,  nor  shades  the  twain. 

Since  the  sun  rose,  I  have  been  in  continual  exer 
cise  ;  I  feel  exhausted,  and  will  try  to  rest  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  on  this  bank.  [Lies  down  on  a  bank. 

Gleaners  crost  the  stage  ;  enter  ROSINA. 

AIR.— ROSINA. 

Light  as  thistle-down  moving,  which  floats  on  the  air, 
Sweet  gratitude's  debt  to  thit  cottage  I  bear  : 
Of  autumn' t  rich  store  I  bring  home  my  part, 
The  weight  on  my  head,  but  gay  joy  on  my  heart. 

What  do  I  see  ?  Mr.  Belville  asleep  ?  I'll  steal 
softly — at  this  moment  I  may  gaze  on  him  without 
blushing.  [Lays  down  the  corn,  and  walks  softly  up 
to  him.]  The  sun  points  full  on  this  spot;  let  me 
fasten  these  branches  together  with  this  riband,  and 
shade  him  from  its  beams  ;  yes,  that  will  do.  But 
if  he  should  wake — [  Takes  the  riband  from  her  bosom, 
and  ties  the  branches  together.]— how  my  heart  beats ! 
One  look  more — ah !  I  have  waked  him. 

[She  runt  to  the  door  of  the  cottage. 
Bel.  What  noise  was  that?    This  riband  I  have 
seen  before,  and  on  the  lovely  Rosina's  bosom. 

[Goet  towards  the  cottage. 

Rot.  I  will  hide  myself  in  the   house.  [ROSINA 
opening  the  door,  tees  Capt.  BELVILLE,  and   starts 
back.]   Heavens!   a  man  in  the  house! 
Capt.  B.  Now,  love  assist  me  ! 

[Comes  out  and  seizes  ROSINA  ;  she  breaks  from 
him,  and  runs  ajfriifhted  acrott  the  stage; 
BELVILLE  follows;  '('apt.  l'i  i  \n  i  i.  i/7iy 
comes  out  to  pursue  her,  sees  his  brother  and 
steals  off  at  the  other  side.  BELVILLE  leads 
KOMNA  back. 

Bel.  Why  do  you  fly  thus,  Rosina? 
Ros.  Where  is  he  ?  A  gentleman  pursued  me. 


ltd.  Don't  be  alarmed,  'twas  my  brother;  he 
could  not  mean  to  offend  \ou. 

lios.  Your  brother!  Why  then  does  he  not  imi 
tate  your  virtues  ?  Why  was  he  here  ? 

B*l.  Forget  this ;  you  arc  safe.  But  tell  me, 
Kosiua,  for  the  question  is  to  me  of  importance, 
have  I  not  seen  you  wear  this  riband? 

Ros.  Forgive  me,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb 
you.  I  only  meant  to  shade  you  from  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  sun. 

Bel.  To  what  motive  do  I  owe  this  tender  atten 
tion  ? 

Rus.  Ah,  sir;  do  not  the  whole  village  love  you? 

Bel.  You  tremble  ;  why  are  you  alarmed  ? 

DUET. — BELVILLE  and  ROSINA. 

Bel.    For  you,  my  sweet  maid,  nay,  be  not  afraid, 

I  feel  an  affection  which  yet  wantt  a  name. 
Ros.    W  hen  first— but  in  vain— I  seek  to  explain, 

What  heart  but  mutt  love  you  f  I  blush,  fear,  and 

shame- 
Eel.    Why  thus  timid,  Rosina  ?   still  tafe  by  my  ride, 

Let  me  be  your  guardian,  protector,  and  guide. 
Ros.    My  timid  heart  pants— still  tafe  by  your  r!dtt 

Be  you  my  protector,  my  guardian,  my  guide. 
Bel.    Why  thus  timid,  Sfc. 
Ros.  My  timid  heart  pants,  Sfc. 

Bel.  Unveil  your  mind  to  me,  Rosina.  The  graces 
of  your  form,  the  native  dignity  of  your  mind  which 
breaks  through  the  lovely  simplicity  of  your  deport 
ment,  a  thousand  circumstances  concur  to  convince 
me  you  were  not  born  a  villager. 

Ros.  To  you,  sir,  I  can  have  no  reserve.  A  pride, 
I  hope  an  honest  one,  made  me  wish  to  sigh  in  secret 
over  my  misfortunes. 

Bel.  They  are  at  an  end. 

Ros.  Dorcas  approaches,  sir ;  she  can  best  relate 
my  melancholy  story. 

Enter  Dose  AS. 

Dor.  His  honour  here  ?    Good  lack  ! 

Bel.  Will  you  let  me  speak  with  you  a  moment 
alone,  Dorcas  ? 

Dor.  Rosina,  take  this  basket. 

[Kj-it  ROSINA  with  the  basket. 

Bel.  Rosina  has  referred  me  to  you,  Dorcas,  for 
an  account  of  her  birth,  which  I  have  long  suspected 
to  be  above  her  present  situation. 

Dor.  To  be  sure,  your  honour,  since  the  dear 
child  gives  me  leave  to  speak,  she's  of  as  good  a 
family  as  any  in  England.  Her  mother,  sweet  lady, 
was  my  bountiful  old  master's  daughter,  'Squiro 
Welford,  of  Lincolnshire.  His  estate  was  seiz'd  for 
a  mortgage  of  not  half  its  value,  just  after  young 
madam  was  married,  and  she  ne'er  got  a  penny  of 
her  portion. 

Bel.  And  her  father  ? 

Dor.  Was  a  brave  gentleman,  too,  a  colonel 
His  honour  went  to  the  Eastern  Indies,  to  better 
his  fortune,  and  madam  would  go  with  him.  The 
ship  was  lost,  and  they,  with  all  the  little  means 
they  had,  went  to  the  bottom.  Young  madam  Ro 
sina  was  their  only  child;  they  left  her  at  school; 
but  when  this  sad  news  came,  the  mi>lr«>ss  did  not 
eare  for  ktM>|>ii<.r  her,  so  the  dear  child  has  shared 
my  poor  morsel. 

lltl.  lint  her  father's  name  ? 

Dor.   Martin;   Colonel  Martin. 

Bel.  I  am  too  happy;  he  was  the  friend  of  my 
father's  heart ;  a  thousand  times  have  I  heard  him. 
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lament  his  fate.  Rosina's  virtues  shall  not  go  un 
rewarded. 

Dor.  Yes,  I  knovv'd  it  would  be  so.  Heaven  never 
forsakes  the  good  man's  children. 

Bel.  I  have  another  question  to  ask  you,  Dorcas. 
and  answer  me  sincerely  ;  is  her  heart  free  ? 

Dor.  To  be  sure,  she  never  would  let  any  of  our 
young  men  come  a-near  her;  and  yet — 

Bel.  Speak  ;   I  am  on  the  rack. 

Dor.  I'm  afear'd,  she  mopes  and  she  pines.  But 
your  honour  would  be  angry ;  I'm  afeard  the  Cap 
tain — 

Bel.  Then  my  foreboding  heart  was  right.  [Aside. 

Enter  RUSTIC. 

Rust.  Help,  for  heaven's  sake,  sir!  Rosina's  lost; 
she  is  carried  away 
Bel.  Rosina! 

Enter  Captain  BELVILLE. 

Capt.  B.  Don't  be  alarmed ;  let  me  go ;  I'll  fly 
to  save  her. 

Bel.  With  me,  sir ;  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  you. 
Rustic  hasten  instantly  with  our  reapers.  Dorcas, 
you  will  be  our  guide. 

Rust.  Don't  be  frightened,  sir ;  the  Irishmen 
have  rescued  her ;  she  is  just  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  two  Irishmen. 

1  Irish.  Dry  your  tears,  my  jewel ;  we  have  done 
for  them. 

Dor.  Have  you  sav'd  her  ?  I  owe  you  more  than 
life. 

1  Irish.  Faith,  good  woman,  you  owe  me  nothing 
at  all.  I'll  tell  your  honour  how  it  was.  My  com 
rades  and  I  were  crossing  the  meadow,  going  home, 
when  we  saw  them  first ;  and  hearing  a  woman  cry, 
I  look'd  up,  and  saw  them  putting  her  into  a  skiff 
against  her  will.  Says  I,  "  Paddy,  is  not  that  the 
clever  little  crater  that  was  glaning  in  the  field  with 
us  this  morning?"  "'Tis  so,  sure  enough,"  says  he. 
"  By  St.  Patrick,"  says  I,  "  there's  enough  of  us 
to  rescute  her."  With  that  we  ran  for  the  bare  life, 
waded  up  to  the  knees,  laid  about  us  bravely  with 
our  shillelaghs,  knock'd  them  out  of  the  skiff,  and 
brought  her  back  safe;  and  here  she  comes,  my 
jewel. 

Re-enter  RUSTIC,  leading  ROSINA,  who  throws  herself 
into  DORCAS'S  arms. 

Dor.  I  canno'  speak ;  art  thou  safe  ? 

Bel.  1  dread  to  find  the  criminal. 

Rust.  Your  honour  need  not  go  far  a-field,  I  be 
lieve  ;  it  must  have  been  some  friend  of  the  Cap 
tain's,  for  his  French  valet  commanded  the  party. 

Capt.  B.  I  confess  the  crime  ;  my  passion  for 
Rosina  hurried  me  out  of  myself. 

Bel.  You  have  dishonoured  me,  dishonoured  the 
glorious  profession  you  have  embraced.  But  be 
gone  ;  I  renounce  you  as  my  brother,  and  renounce 
my  ill-plac'd  friendship. 

Capt.  B.  Your  indignation  is  just ;  I  have  of 
fended  almost  past  forgiveness.  Will  the  offer  of 
my  hand  repair  the  injury  ? 

Bel.  If  Rosina  accepts  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Ros.  [To  BELVILLE.]  Will  you,  sir,  suffer — This, 
sir,  is  a  second  insult.  Whoever  offends  the  object 
of  his  love,  is  unworthy  of  obtaining  her. 

BeL  This  noble  refusal  paints  your  character. 
I  know  another,  Rosina,  who  loves  you  with  as 


strong,   though   purer  ardour; — but  if  allowed    to 
hope — 

Ros.  Do  not,  sir,  envy  me  the  calm  delight  of 
passing  my  independent  days  with  Dorcas,  in  whom 
I  have  found  a  mother's  tenderness. 

Bel.  Do  you  refuse  me  too,  then,  Rosina  ? 

Dor.  You,  sir?     You? 

Ros.  My  confusion,  my  blushes, — 

Bel.  Then  I  am  happy  !    My  life  !  my  Rosina  ! 

Flue.   Do  you  speak  to  his  honour,  William. 

Will.  No  ;  do  you  speak,  Phoebe. 

Phce.  I  am  ashamed  :  William  and  I,  your  ho 
nour — William  prayed  me  to  let  him  keep  me  com 
pany ;  so  he  gained  my  good  will  to  have  him,  if  so 
be  my  grandmother  consents. 

Will.  If  your  honour  would  be  so  good  to  speak 
to  Dorcas. 

Bel.  Dorcas,  you  must  not  refuse  me  anything  to 
day.  I'll  give  William  a  farm. 

Dor.  Your  honour  is  too  kind :  take  her,  William, 
and  make  her  a  good  husband. 

Will.  That  I  will,  dame. 
[BELVILLE  joins  their  liands  ;  they  bow  and  curtsey. 

Will,  and  Phce.  Thank  your  honour. 

Will.  What  must  I  do  with  the  purse,  your  honour  ? 
Dorcas  would  not  take  it. 

Bel.  I  believe  my  brother  has  the  best  right. 

Capt.  B.  'Tis  your's,  William ;  dispose  of  it  as 
you  please. 

Will.  Then  I'll  give  it  to  our  honest  Irishmen, 
who  fought  so  bravely  for  Rosina. 

[Exeunt  Irishmen. 

Bel.  You  have  made  good  use  of  it,  William ; 
nor  shall  my  gratitude  stop  here. 

Capt.  B.  Allow  me  to  retire,  brother.  When  I 
am  worthy  of  your  esteem,  I  will  return,  and  demand 
my  rights  in  your  affection. 

Bel.  You  must  not  leave  us,  brother.  Resume 
the  race  of  honour ;  be  indeed  a  soldier,  and  be  more 
than  my  brother ;  be  my  friend. 
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To  bless,  and  to  be  blest,  be  ours, 
Whate'er  our  rank,  whatever  our  powers  ; 
On  some  her  gifts  kind  fortune  showers. 
Who  reap,  like  us,  in  this  rich  scene. 
B.  Yet  those  who  taste  her  bounty  less, 
The  sigh  malevolent  repress, 
And  loud  the  feeling  bosom  bless, 
Which  something  leaves  for  want  to  glean. 
How  blest  am  I,  supremely  blest  ! 
Since  Belville  all  his  soul  exprest, 
And  fondly  clasp' d  me  to  his  breast  : 
I  now  may  reap — how  chang'd  the  scene  ! 
But  ne'er  can  I  forget  the  day, 
When  all  to  want  and  woe  a  prey, 
Soft  pity  taught  his  soul  to  say, 
"  Unfeeling  Rustic,  let  her  glean  ."' 

{The  hearts  you  glad  your  own  display, 
The  heav'ns  such  goodness  must  repay  ; 
And  blest  through  many  a  summer's  day, 
Full  crops  you  II  reap  in  this  rich  scene  ; 
And  O  !  when  summer's  joys  are  o'er, 
And  autumn  yields  its  fruits  no  more, 
New  blessings  be  there  yet  in  store, 
For  winter's  sober  hours  to  glean. 
And  0  !  when  summer's  joys  are  o'er,  fyc. 
[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Village  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
cottage  more  advanced  than  the  rest,  on  one  tide. 

SALLY  ditcovered  spinning  at  the  door. 

AIR.— SALLY. 
My  time  how  happy  once,  and  gay  ! 

Oh  !  blithe  I  was  at  blithe  could  be  : 
But  now  I'm  sad,  ah,  well-a-day  ! 

For  my  true  love  is  gone  to  sea. 
The  lads  pursue,  I  strive  to  shun, 

Though  all  their  arts  are  lost  on  me 
For  I  can  never  love  but  one, 

And  he,  alas  !  is  gone  to  sea. 
They  bid  me  to  the  wake,  thejair, 

To  dances  on  the  neighb'ring  lea  ; 
But  how  can  I  in  pleasure  share, 

While  my  true  love  is  out  at  sea  ? 
The  flowers  droop  tiU  light's  return, 

The  pigeon  mourns  its  absent  she  ; 
So  will  I  droop,  so  will  I  mourn, 

TiU  my  true  love  comes  bach  from  sea. 

Enter  DORCAS. 

Dorcas.  What,  will  you  never  quit  this  idle  trade  ? 
Still,  still  in  tears  ?  An  !  you're  a  foolish  maid  ! 
In  time,  have  prudence,  your  own  int'rest  see  ; 
Youth  lasts  not  always ;  be  advis'd  by  me. 
AIR.— DORCAS. 


That  May-day  of  life  is  for  pleasure, 

For  singing,  for  dancing,  and  shew  ; 
Then  why  will  you  waste  such  a  treasure 

In  sighing,  and  crying  heigho  ? 
Let's  copy  the  bird  in  the  meadows, 

By  her's  tune  your  pipe  when  'tis  low  ; 
Fly  round,  and  coquet  it  as  she  does, 

And  never  sit  crying  heigho  ! 


Tlimiyh  u-hen  in  the  arms  of  a  lover. 
It  sometimes  may  happen,  I  know, 
That,  e'er  all  our  toying  is  over, 

We  cannot  help  crying  heigho! 
In  age  ev'ry  one  a  new  part  takes, 

I  find,  to  my  sorrow,  'tis  so  ; 
When  old,  you  may  cry  till  your  heart  ac/wi, 

But  no  one  will  mind  you — heigho  ! 
Sally.  Leave  me. 

Dorcas.  Go  to.     I  come  to  make  you  glad, 
Odzooks !  what's  here  ?  this  folly  sets  me  mad. 
You're  grieving,  and  for  whom  ?  'tis  pretty  sport  1 
For  one  that  gets  a  wife  at  ev'ry  port. 

Sally.  Dorcas,  for  shame  !   how  can  you  be  so 

base? 

Or  after  this,  look  Thomas  in  the  face  ? 
His  ship's  expected — 

Dorcas.  Tell  not  me.     The  'Squire- 
As  Tom  is  your's,  you  are  his  bean's  desire. 
Then  why  so  peevish,  and  so  froward  still  ? 
He'll  make  your  fortune,  let  him  have  his  will. 

AIR.— SALLY. 

\Vere  I  as  poor  as  wretch  can  be, 
As  great  as  any  monarch  he, 
Ere  on  such  terms  I'd  mount  his  throne, 
I'd  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone. 
Grant  me,  ye  Pow'rs,  (I  ask  not  wealth,} 
Grant  me  but  innocence  and  health, 
Ah  .'  what  is  grandeur  link'd  to  vice  ? 
'  Tit  only  virtue  gives  it  price.  [Ejcit. 

Dorcas.  Well,  go  your  ways.     I  cannot  choote 

but  smile  : 

Would  I  were  young  again  !   alas,  the  while  ! 
But  what  are  wishes  ?  wishes  will  not  do  : 
One  cannot  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it  too. 

AIR. — DORCAS. 

When  I  was  a  young  one,  what  girl  was  like  m«  ? 
So  wanton,  so  airy,  and  brisk  as  a  bee  : 
I  tattled,  I  rambled,  I  laugh'd,  and  where'er 
A  fiddle  was  heard,  to  be  sure  i  was  there. 
To  all  that  came  near  I  had  something  to  say ; 
'Twos  this,  sir,  and  that,  sir,  but  scarce  ever  nay; 
And  Sundays,  dress'd  out  in  my  silks  and  my  lace, 
I  warrant  I  stcod  by  the  best  in  the  place. 
At  twenty,  I  got  me  a  husband — poor  man  ! 
Well,  rest  him,  we  all  are  as  good  as  we  can  ; 
Yet  he  was  so  peevish,  he'd  quarrel  for  straws  ; 
And  jealous—  though,  truly,  I  gave  him  some  cause. 
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He  snubb'd  me  and  hujf'd  me;  but  let  me  alone, 

Egad!  I've  a  tongue  and . I  paid  him  his  own. 

Ye  wives,  take  the  hint,  and  when  spouse  is  untow'rd, 

Stand  firm  to  our  charter,  and  have  the  last  word. 

But  now  I'm  quite  alter1  d,  the  more  to  my  woe  ; 

I'm  not  what  I  was  forty  summers  ago  ; 

This  time's  a  sore  foe,  there's  no  shunning  his  dart; 

However,  I  keep  up  a  pretty  good  heart. 

Grown  old,  yet  I  hate  to  be  sitting  mumchance  ; 

I  still  love  a  tune,  though  unable  to  dance  ; 

And  books  of  devotion  laid  by  on  my  shelf, 

I  teach  that  to  others  I  once  did  myself.  [Exit. 

The  'SguiRE  appears,  descending  the  hill,  with 
Huntsmen. 

AIR.— The  'SQUIRE. 
Hark,  hark  !  the  shrill  horn  calls  the  sportsmen  abroad; 

To  horse,  my  brave  boys,  and  away  ; 
The  morning  is  up,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds 

Upbraids  our  too  tedious  delay. 
What  pleasure  we  feel  in  pursuing  the  fox  ! 

O'er  hill  and  o'er  valley  he  flies  ; 
Then  follow,  we'll  soon  overtake  him — Huzza  ! 

The  truitvr  is  seiz'd  uit,  und  dies. 
Triumphant  returning  at  night  with  the  spoil, 

Like  Bacchanals,  shouting  and  gay  ; 
How  sweet  with  a  bottle  and  lass  to  refresh, 

And  lose  the  fatigues  of  the  day! 
With  sport,  love,  and  wine,  fickle  fortune  defy  ; 

Dull  wisdom  all  happiness  sours  : 
Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 

Let's  strew  the  way  over  with  flow 'rs. 

[Exeunt  Huntsmen.      The  'SQUIRE  knocks  at 
the  door  of  the  cottage. 

Enter  SALLY. 
Sally.  Ah !  whither  have  my  heedless  steps  be- 

tray'd  ? 
'Squire.  Where  would  you  fly  ?  of  who  are  you 

afraid  ? 

Here's  neither  spectre,  ghost,  nor  goblin  nigh ; 
Nor  any  one  but  Cupid,  you,  and  I. 

Sally.  Unlucky!  [Aside. 

'Squire.  'Sdeath  !  she  sets  me  all  on  fire. 
Bewitching  girl !  I  languish  with  desire. 
But  wherefore  do  you  shrink,  and  trembling  stand, 
So  coy,  so  silly  ? 

Sally.  Pray,  sir,  loose  my  hand. 

AIR.— The  'SQUIRE. 
When  late  I  wander' d  o'er  the  plain, 
From  nymph  to  nymph  I  strove  in  vain 

My  wild  desires  to  rally  ; 
But  now  they're  of  themselves  come  home, 
And,  strange,  no  longer  seek  to  roam  : 

They  centre  all  in  Sally. 
Yet  she,  unkind  one,  damps  my  joy  ; 
And  cries  I  court  but  to  destroy  : 

Can  love  with  ruin  tally  f 
By  those  dear  lips,  those  eyes,  I  swear, 
I  would  all  deaths,  all  torments  bear, 

Rather  than  injure  Sally. 
Come,  then,  oh!  come,  thou  sweeter  far 
Than  jessamine  and  roses  are, 

Or  lilies  of  the  valley  ; 
Oh  !  follow  love,  and  quit  your  fear, 
He'll  guide  you  to  these  arms,  my  dear, 

And  make  me  bless' d  in  Sally. 
Sally.  Sir,  you  bemean  yourself ;  and,  to  be  free, 
Some  lady  you  should  choose  of  fit  degree  : 
X  am  too  low,  too  vulgar — 


'Squire.  Rather  say, 

There's  some  more  favour'd  rival  in  the  way  : 
Some  happy  sweetheart  in  your  thoughts  takes  place; 
For  him  you  keep  your  favours ;  that's  the  case. 

Sally.  Well,  if  it  be,  'tis  neither  shame  nor  sin ; 
An  honest  lad  he  is,  of  honest  kin : 
No  higher  than  my  equal  I  pretend : 
You  have  your  answer,  sir,  and  there's  an  end. 

DUET.— The  'SQUIRE  and  SALLY. 

'Squire.   Come,  come,  my  dear  girl,  I  must  not  be 

deny'd  ; 
Fine  clothes  you  shall  flash  in,  and  rant 

it  away. 
I'll  give  you  this  purse,  too ;  and,  hark  you! 

beside, 
We'll  kiss  and  we'll  toy  all  the  long  sum- 

mer's  day. 
Sally.       Of  kissing  and   toying  you  soon  would  be 

tir'd, 
Oh!    should  hapless  Sally  consent  to  be 

naught. 

Besides,  sir,  believe  me,  I  scorn  to  be  hii'd  ; 
The  heart's  not  worth  gaining  which  is  to 

be  bought. 
'Squire.   Perhaps  you're  afraid  of  the  world's  busy 

tongue  ; 
But  know,  above  scandal  you  then  shall 

be  put ; 
And  laugh,  as  you  roll  in  your  chariot  along, 

At  draggle-tail  chastity  walking  a-foot. 
Sally        If  only  thro'  fear  of  the  world  I  were  shy, 
My  coyness   and    modesty  were   but   ill 

sheivn  ; 

Its  pardon  'tivere  easy  with  money  to  buy  ; 
But  how,  tell  me  how,  I  should  purchase 

my  own? 
'Squire.  Leave  morals  to  grey  beards,  those  lips  were 

design' d 

For  better  employment — 

Sally.  I  will  not  endure — 

'Squire.  Oh  fie!  child,  love  bids  you  be  rich,  and  be 

kind — 

Sally.  But  virtue  commands  me  be  honest  and 

poor.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I.— The  Sea-side. 

Enter  THOMAS,  with  Sailors  in  a  boat,  from  which 
they  land. 

Thomas.  Avast !  my  boys,  avast !  all  hands  ashore, 
Messmates,  what  cheer  ?     Old  England,  eh  !  once 

more. 

['m  thinking  how  the  wenches  will  rejoice ; 
3ut  with  your  presents,  boys,  and  take  your  choice. 
['ve  an  old  sweetheart — but  look,  there's  the  town ; 
Weigh  anchor,  tack  about,  and  let's  bear  down. 

AIR  and  CHORUS. — THOMAS  and  Sailors. 
How  happy  is  the  sailor's  life, 

From  coast  to  coast  to  roam  ; 
In  every  port  he  finds  a  wife, 
In  every  land  a  home. 
He  loves  to  range, 
He's  no  where  strawe  : 


SCENE  I.] 


THOMAS  AND  SALLY. 
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He  ne'er  will  turn  hit  back, 
To  friend  or  foe  ; 
No,  mattert,  no  ; 
My  life  for  honest  Jack. 
Cho.  Ht  loves  to  rango'Sfc. 

If  saucy  foes  dare  make  a  noi$e, 

And  to  the  sword  appeal  ; 
We  out,  and  quickly  larn  'cm  boys, 
With  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
We  know  no  craft, 
But  'fort  and  aft' 
Lay  on  our  strokes  amain  ; 

Then,  if  they're  stout,' 
For  t'other  bout, 
We  drub  'em  o'er  again. 
Cho.  We  know  no  craft,  tyc. 

Or  fair  or  foul,  let  Fortune  blow, 

Our  hearts  are  never  dull ; 
The  pocket  that  to-day  ebbs  low, 
To-morrow  shall  be  full; 
For  if  so  be, 
We  want,  d'ye  see  ? 
A  pluck  o£  this  here  «i*»jfi 
In  ",/7idt— a, 
And  Americ—a, 
We're  sure  to  find  enough. 
Cho.  For  if  so  be,  Sfc. 

Then  bless  the  king  and  bless  the  state, 

And  bless  our  captains  all ; 
And  ne'er  may  chance  unfortunate, 
The  British  fleet  befall. 
But  prosp'rous  gales, 
Where'er  she  sails, 
And  ever  may  she  ride, 

Of  sea  and  shore, 
Till  time's  no  more, 
The  terror  and  the  pride. 
Cho.  But  prosp'rous  gales,  Sfc.    [Exeunt 

Enter  the  'SQUIRE  and  DORCAS. 
'Squire.  In  vain  I've  ev'ry  wily  art  assay'd, 
Nor  promises  can  tempt,  nor  vows  persuade ; 
No  prospect  of  success  is  left  me  now  : 
How  shall  I  gain  her  ? 

Dorcas.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  how. 
This  way  she  comes  ;  the  wench  is  full  of  pride, 
Lay  oaths,  and  vows,  and  promises  aside : 
Often,  when  regular  approaches  fail, 
Besiegers  storm  a  place,  and  so  prevail. 

AIR. — DORCAS. 
All  you  would  wish  to  succeed  with  a  lass, 

Learn  how  the  affair's  to  be  done  ; 
For  if  you  stand  fooling,  and  shy,  like  an  ass, 

You'll  lose  her  as  sure  as  a  gun. 
With  whining,  and  sighing,  and  vows,  and  all  that, 

As  far  as  you  please  you  may  run  ; 
She'll  hear  you,  and  jeer  you,  and  give  you  a  pat, 

But  jilt  you,  as  sure  as  a  gun. 
To  worship,  and  call  her  bright  goddess,  is  fine  ; 

But  mark  you  the  consequence,  mum  ; 
The  baggage  will  think  herself  really  divine, 

And  scorn  you  as  nure  as  a  gun. 
Then  be  with  a  maidtn,  bold,  frolic,  and  stout, 

And  no  opportunity  shun; 

She'll  tell  you  she  hates  you,  and  swear  she'll  cry  ou 
But  mum — she's  as  sure  as  a  yun.  [Exeun 

Enter  SALLY,  with  a  milking  pail. 
Sally.   How  cruel  those  who,  with  ungen'rous  aim 
Strive  to  seduce,  and  bring  poor  maids  to  shame  ! 


'hut  hrutish  'squire  !  but  wherefore  should  I  fear? 
ne'er  can  turn  false-hearted  to  my  dear, 
o,  when  he  came  his  last  farewell  to  take, 
••  bid  me  wear  this  token  for  his  sake  ; 
ie  shall  not  prove  me  fickle  and  unkind  ; 
r  say,  that— out  of  sight  was  out  of  mind. 

AIR. — SALLY. 
Auspicious  spirits  guard  my  love, 

In  time  of  danger  near  him  bide  ; 
With  out-spread  wings  around  him  move, 

And  turn  each  random  ball  aside. 
And  you  his  foes,  though  hearts  of  steel, 

Oh  !  may  you  then  with  me  accord  ; 
A  sympathetic  passion  feel, 

Behold  his  face,  and  drop  the  sword. 
Ye  winds,  your  blust' ring  fury  leave  ; 

Like  airs  that  o'er  the  garden  sweep  ; 
Breathe  soft  in  sighs,  and  gently  heave 

The  calm,  smooth  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Till  halcyon  peace  return'd,  once  more, 

From  blasts  secure,  and  hostile  harms, 
My  sailor  views  his  native  shore, 

And  harbours  safe  in  thett  fond  arm  . 

Enter  the  'SQUIRE. 
DUET. — The  'SQUIRE  and  SALLY. 
Squire.         Well  met,  pretty  maid  ; 

Nay,  don't  be  afraid  ; 
I  mean  you  no  mischief,  I  vow  ; 
Psha  !  what  is't  you  ail?  , 
Come,  give  me  your  pail,  ' 
And  I'll  carry  it  up  to  your  cow. 
Sally.  Pray  let  it  alone, 

Pve  hands  of  my  own, 
Nor  need  your's  to  help  me — -forbear  ! 
How  can  you  persist  ? 
I  won't,  sir,  be  kiss'd, 
Nor  teas' d  thus — go  trifle  elsewhere.' 

Squire.        In  yon  lonely  grove,  3 

I  saw  an  alcove, 

All  round  the  sweet  violet  springs  ; 
And  there  was  a  thrush, 
Hard  by  in  a  bush, 

'  Twould  charm  you  to  hear  how  he  smg^ 
Sally.  But  hark  !  pr'ythee,  hark  ! 

Look,  yonder's  a  lark, 
It  warbles  and  pleases  me  so; 
To  hear  the  soft  tale, 
0'  th'  sweet  nightingale, 
I  would  not  be  tempted  to  go. 
'Squire.         Then  here  we'll  sit  down; 
Come,  come,  never  frou-n, 
No  longer  my  bliss  I'll  retard; 
Kind  Venus  shall  spread, 
Her  veil  over  head, 
And  the  little  rogue,  Cupid,  keep  guaru. 

Enter  THOMAS. 

Thomas.  What's  this  I  see  ?     May  I  believe  my 

eyes  ? 

A  pirate  just  about  to  board  my  prize  ! 
'Tis  well  I  this  way  chanc'd  my  course  to  steer — 
Sal,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Sally.  Thomas! 

'Squire.  'Sdeath  !  who's  here? 
Fellow,  begone,  or — 

Thomas.  Larn  your  phrase  to  mend : 
Do  you  sheer  off,  or  else  I'll  make  you,  friend. 
Let  go  the  wench,  I  claim  her  for  my  share, 
And  now  lay  hands  upon  her — if  you  dare. 
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TRIO.— The  'SQUIRE,  THOMAS,  and  SALLY. 
'Squire,1' "(Saucy  rascal,  this  intrusion 

You  shall  answer  to  your  cost  : 
Bully* d ,'— scandalized  ! — confusion  ! 
All  my  schemes  and  wishes  cross' d. 
Thomas.  Hark  you,  master,  keep  your  distance; 

'Sblood  !  take  notice  what  I  say  : 
There's  the  channel,  no  resistance, 

Tack  about,  and  bear  away. 
Sally.       Would  you  wrest  our  freedom  from  us  ? 

Now  my  heart  has  lost  its  J  ear  : 
Oh  !  my  best,  my  dearest  Thomas, 

Sure  some  angel  brought  you  here. 
'Squire.     Since,  her  paltry  inclination, 

Stoops  to  such  a  thing  as  you  ; 
Thus  I  make  a  recantation, 

Wretched,  foolish  girl,  adieu  !          [Exit. 

Sally.  Oh  !  welcome,  welcome  !     How  shall  I  im 
part 

The  joy  this  happy  meeting  gives  my  heart  ? 
Now,  Tom,  in  safety  stay  at  home  with  me, 
And  never  trust  again  that  treach'rous  sea. 

Thomas.  Excuse  me,   Sal,  while  mighty  George 

has  foes, 
On  land  and  main,  their  malice  I'll  oppose. 

ft  ' 


But  hang  this  talking,  my  desires  are  keen; 

You  see  yon  steeple,  and  know  what  I  mean. 
DUET.— THOMAS  and  SALLY. 

Thomas.  Let  fops  pretend  inflames  to  melt, 
And  talk  of  pangs  they  never  felt  ; 
I  speak  without  disguise  or  art, 
And  with  my  hand  bestow  my  heart. 

Sally.       Let  ladies  prudishly  deny, 

Look  cold,  and  give  their  thoughts  the  lie  ; 
I  own  the  passion  in  my  breast, 
And  long  to  make  my  lover  blest. 

Thomas.  For  this  the  sailor  on  the  mast, 

Endures  the  cold  and  cutting  blast ; 
All  dripping  wet,  wears  out  the  night, 
And  braves  the  fury  of  the  fight. 

Sally.       For  this  the  virgin  pines  and  sight, 

With  throbbing  heart,  and  streaming  eyes  $ 
Till  sweet  reverse  of  joy  she  proves, 
And  clasps  the  faithful  lad  she  loves. 

Both.        Ye  British  youths,  be  brave,  you'll  find, 
The  British  virgins  will  be  kind  ; 
Prulecl  their  beauty  from,  alarms, 

And  they'll  repay  you  with  its  charms. 

[Exeunt. 


FINIS. 
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